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CHRONICLE. 

MORE  than  one  of  the  honours  distributed 
iionours.  usual  for  the  New  Year  is  beyond 

cavil.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  peerage  is 
better  deserved  than  any  military  honour  of  the  kind  since, 
at  least,  Lord  Stratiinairn's  ;  and  science  may  justly 
rejoice  in  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson.  Another  distinc- 
tion— a  baronetcy — falls  to  the  Indian  army  in  the  person 
of  Colonel  Durand,  recently  wounded  beyond  Gilgit. 
Eaiighthood  not  ill  beseems  Principal  Geddes,  a  veiy 
learned  Hellenist,  with  whom  other  Hellenists  (as  is  fitting) 
.sometimes  differ.  Promotion  in  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  is  only  the  due  of  Sir  Cecil  Smith,  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  successful  of  Colonial  Governors. 

Forei  n  and  have  a  longer   period  than  usual  to 

Colonial  A^irs.  cover  in  this  week's  Chronicle,  owing  to  the 
incidence  of  Christmas.  But  for  the  same 
reason  there  is  less  matter,  if  more  time,  to  deal  with. 
On  Christmas  Eve  a  few  interesting  pieces  of  foreign  news 
were  published.  Mr.  Mercier,  in  Canada,  had  said  that 
people  called  him  an  enemy  of  Britain  ;  but  he  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  British  constitutional  precedents — when 
fney  made  in  liis  own  favour.  A  Portuguese  expedition 
in  Mozambique  appeared  to  have  blown  itself  bodily  up 
with  its  own  gunpowder.  The  results  of  the  Baltimore 
inquiry,  in  Chili,  seemed  to  show  that,  as  was  suspected 
all  along,  it  was  simply  a  row  brought  about  by  drunken 
liberty-men  from  the  American  ship,  and  that  tlncle  Sam 
had  not  been  insulted  in  any  way.  M.  Floquet  had 
pronounced  a  not  ignoble  eulogy  on  the  late  Bishop  of 

Angers.  The  agitation  against  the  tobacco  monopoly 

in  Persia  has  been  successful,  and  the  Shah  has  with- 
draw  it.  News   arrived   at   the   beginning  of  this 

week  of  successful  operations  carried  on  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston  against  the  slave-raiders  in  Nyassaland,  and 
on  Tuesday  morning  of  a  further  and  very  successful  en- 
counter with  the  tribes  beyond  Gilgit,  in  which  the  Cash- 
mere section  of  the  new  Imperial  Defence  Force  showed 
excellent  conduct.  Sir  C.  Scott  Moncreiff,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody  except  Frenchmen,  has  returned  to 
the  control  of  the  Egyptian  Works  Department,  and 
M.  RiBOT,  to  the  amusement  of  everybody  except  French- 
men, has  explained  the  nobility  of  the  conduct  of  France 

m  the  Chadourne  matter.  Two  Englishmen  have  been 

arrested  and  convicted  in  France  as  spies,  and  the  French 
are  very  welcome  to  do  what  they  like  to  them  if  they  are. 
- — The  recent  deaths  among  the  occupants  of  the  greater 
iimbassies  have  caused  a  considerable  circulation  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  a  Minister  of  great 
experience  and  efficiency,  goes  to  Rome,  vice  Lord  Dufferin, 
appomted  to  Paris  in  Lord  Lytton's  room,  and  Lord  Vivian, 
whose  experience  is  also  considerable,  and  who  in  the  course 
of  it  has  given  no  reason  to  doubt  his  efficiency,  follows  him 
to  St.  Petersburg  from  Brussels.  The  all-important  Con- 
stantinople appointment  is  of  course  not  yet  annor.nced. 
ihe  absurd  "  shave  "  about  offering  St.  Petersburg  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  appears  to  have  been  taken  seriously 
abroad  and  has  procured  for  that  noble  lord  a  compliment 
from  the  Figaro  to  his  "  courteous,  polite,  and  dispassionate  " 
nature.— — The  new  Spanish  loan  seems,  as  was  expected, 

to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  There  have  been  some 

troubles  m  the  Straits  Settlements  owing  to  the  action  of 
what  some  newspapers  (blissfully  ignorant  that  the  phrase 
in  Malay  only  means  "  head  man  ")  call  a  certain  wicked 

Orang  Kayah."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  born,  this  time  at 

±>iarritz,  for  the  eighty-third  time  on  Tuesday.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  Club  has  changed  its  mind,  and  will 
admit  him  to  that  pi-ivilege  of  reading  the  newspapers 
on  all  sides  which  he  values  so  much.  Still  further  news 


from  Gilgit  would  seem  to  show  that,  just  before  Christmas, 
the  resistance  of  Hunza — which  is  the  further  of  the  two 
revolted  clans — broke  down,  as  that  of  Nagar  had  done  before, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  Alexander  have  come  to  terms. 
Unless  the  season  is  unusually  open,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  pu.sh  quite  up  to  the  Hindu  Koosh  just  yet,  but  the  first 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  securing  the  passes  into 
Wakhan  and  the  approach  to  them  once  for  all.  Mean- 
while the  body  of  foolish  bletherers  which  calls  itself  the 
Indian  National  Congress  has  been  protesting  against  the 
"  waste  on  frontier  defence."  The  Baboo  would  find  quite 
other  guess  "waste"  of  this  sort  if  he  were  transferred  from 

Empress  to  Czar.  It  seems,  from  Father  Ohrwalder's 

news,  that  Emin  may  have  ali-eady  obtained  some  hold  on 
his  former  province,  in  which  case,  in  our  humble  ojjinion, 
Great  Britain  will  look  rather  foolish.  Rumours,  per- 
haps not  authoritative,  have  been  published  about  approach- 
ing Pamir  Conferences  between  England,  Russia,  China, 
and  Afghanistan. 

A  conversation  overheard  last  week  cannot, 
Ireland.     of  course,  refer  to  the  Waterford  election  : — 

''A.  'What  has  happened?'  B.  'Oh,  two 
"  '  blackguards  have  been  fighting,  and  the  worst  black- 
"  '  guai-d  has  been  licked  into  fits.' "  Barring,  however, 
the  impropriety  of  the  language,  the  description  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  facts.  Very  seldom  has  any  one  re- 
ceived a  sounder  beating  than  Michael  Davitt,  ex-convict 
and  "  pen  "-man,  received  at  Waterford.  He  was  out-and- 
out  the  strongest  anti-Parnellite  candidate  possible  (stronger 
even  for  that  particular  constituency,  which  likes  its  politics 
hot  with  violence,  than  Mr.  O'Brien  or  johndillon  him- 
self), and  his  party  were  encoui'aged  by  a  run  of  luck. 
Yet  he  was  beaten  by  1,775  to  1,229.  other  words, 
Mr.  Redmond  polled  three  votes  to  his  two.  Then  Davitt 
could  not  keep  his  temper,  and  talked  about  "Toryism  [we 
"  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  .so  many  Tories  in  Water- 
"  ford]  and  terrorism,"  johndillon  bowed  Iiis  comely 
head,  and  "  looked  the  picture  of  misery,"  and  the  anti- 
Parnellites,  protected  by  Saxon  hussars,  slunk  out  of  the 
town.  On  Thursday  there  was  an  explosion,  serious  in  re- 
spect of  damage  done,  but  fortunately  not  in  results  to  life 
and  limb,  at  Dublin  Castle.  It  may  have  been  Nationalists ; 
it  may  have  been  discontented  workmen  ;  in  either  case,  it 
was  scoundrels. 

The  long  letter  which  M.  Chadourne,  of  Bul- 
Correspondence.  garian  fixme,  published  in  the  Times  of  Thurs- 
day week  was  immensely  amusing,  and  the 
Times  might  have  done  worse  than  translate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  no  French.  By  a  delightful 
"  fren^.y  of  John  Dennis  "  M.  Chadourne  construed  the 
reo'  it  for  "  alcohol  and  oil,"  which  he  heard  one  of  his 
guai  s  make,  into  an  intimation  that  his  own  .sacred  person 
was  going  to  be  exposed  to  those  torments  dire  with  which 
it  IS  an  article  of  faith  with  Russians  and  Russophils  to 
believe  M.  Stambouloff  rides  Bulgaria.  'A  is  a  merry  man 

is  IVI.  Chadourne.  The  dulness  of  Christmas  was  relieved 

by  a  few  letters  on  important  subjects.  Messrs.  Elder, 
of  Liverpool,  gave  voice  to  a  complaint  which  we  have 
noted  here  more  than  once  as  well  founded,  the  way  in 
which  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices  are  allowing  the 
French  to  steal  march  after  march  on  us  in  West  Africa, 
and  Mr.  Baumann  grumbled  rather  characteristically 
about  South.  All  we  can  say  about  this  la.st  is  that, 
if  Mr.  Baumann  put  his  money  into  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  exjwcting  immediate  or  rapid  dividends, 
he  deserves  to  be  parted  from  that  filthy  lucre,  and  that 
his  first  business  as  a  shareholder  is  to  prevent  that  "  ab- 
"  sorption  in  the  Cape  Colony "  which  he  thinks  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  trying  to  bring  about.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
who  seems  to  labour  under  the  cm-:ous  notion  that  the  more 
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he  keeps  IM:-.  Shaw  Lefevre  before  the  pnhlic  the  higher  will 
be  the  public  opinion  of  that  statesman, objected  to  the  scheme 
for  seciu-ing  the  Alexiuulra  Palace,  and  Professor  Case 
conti'ibuted  to  the   discission   of  Mr.  Gladstone's  very 

natural  and  explicable  dislike  to  the  law  of  conspii-acy.  

On  Monday  moi'ning  Mi'.  Gladstone  himself,  who  seems  to 
be  in  a  polite  vein,  supplemented  his  description  of  the 
one-pomid  note  scheme  as  "  a  quack  measure "  by  de- 
scribing the  Irish  Local  Government  scheme  as  "  a  bogus 
"  Bill."  Sir  John  Adye  pointed  out  how  nice  it  is  for  the 
army,  instead  of  being  bothered  with  married  quartei-s,  to 
be  able  to  mai'ry  and  leave  its  wives  "  to  the  sympathy  of 
"  their  neighbours."  The  redoubtable  B.  F.  H.,  sworn 
letter-wi'iter  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  came 
down  like  a  thousand  of  bricks  on  Mr.  Baumann,  and  Mr. 
St.  John  Corbet  protested  not  vainly  against  certain  recent 
abuses  of  cross-examination.  But  the  judges  have  this  last 
matter  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they  are  not 
strong  enough  either  in  ^vill  or  brams  to  resist  the  over- 
bearing of  popular  advocates  or  the  pruiient  curiosity  of 
the  23ublic  genei'ally,  thei'e  is  no  possible  help  elsewhei'e. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  fiu'ther  announced  that  he  "  waits  to 
"  hear  and  learn  "  on  the  Eight  Honrs  (j>uostion.  On  the  face 
of  it,  what  nobler  sentiment  1  Translate  it  "  to  find  which 
"  way  the  votes  ai'e  likely  to  go,"  and  even  Mr.  J ustice  Den- 
man  might  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  nobility.  The  last 

day  of  the  year  saw  a  very  geyser  of  correspondence  spout- 
ing in  the  Times,  much  of  it  being  devoted  to  the  very  un- 
profitable subject  of  the  Bible  and  modem  ci'iticism,  whei'cin 
the  Bible  may  well  say  "  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  and 
Criticism  *'  Pray  don't  give  my  name  to  bastard  stufl" 
"  miscalled  biblical."  Mr.  Baumann  having  made  a  weak 
and  rather  personal  reply  to  "  B.  F.  H.,"  that  experienced 
controversialist  had  moie  bricks  ready  in  a  minute,  and 
tipped  them  secundum  artem  on  his  foe's  pi-ostrate  form. 
The  Alexandra  Palace,  the  New  Forest  (which  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  places,  and  periodically  occasions  the 
most  itTidelightful  of  wiiting),  cross-examination,  the  Long- 
ford Holbein  (about  which  we  really  have  heard  enough, 
and  might  be  left  in  peace  to  see  it),  the  everlasting  Services, 

and  a  few  other  things  all  shared  in  the  shower.  Sir 

William  Harcourt  deplored  the  evil  passions  of  Tory 
bigotry  on  Fiiday  morning ;  nor  is  this  a  case  wholly  of 
pot  and  kettle — for,  if  Sir  William  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  Toryism,  nobody  ever  thought  him  a  bigot. 

^  With  the  approach  of  Chi'istmas,  cool  reflec- 

Countv  Council.  came  to  the  London  County  Council.  In 
regard  to  its  finance  it  is  ti'ue  that  a  certain 
Mr.  Campbell  infoi'med  the  woihl  that  Lord  Lingen  knows 
nothing  about  finance,  that  Sii'  Thomas  Farrer  knows 
nothing  about  finance,  and  so  forth.  But  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  had  i-etii-ed  "  to  his  country,"  his  substitute  Mr. 
Benn  made  but  a  weak  fight,  and  the  Council  returned  to 
the  ways  of  orthodoxy.  Thus,  to  alter  veiy  slightly  a  touching 
poem  of  Whyte-Melville's, 

The  amendment's  dead. 

The  annuity's  speil, 

And  the  Harrison's  hustled  away. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Sylvester,  Mi-. 
Campbell,  in  an  immensely  long  letter  to  the  Times,  vindi- 
cated liimself  from  the  charge  of  being  a  Progrf  <sist  or  a 
Harrisonite.  He  is  only  a  Campbellian  and  'allible 
financier.    The  others  are  not. 

Everybody  will  have  been  sorry  to  he  e 
Miscellaneous,  accident  to  Prince  Christian  while  out 

ing,  or  I'ather  while  accompanying  shooter 
Osborne.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  very  uncertain  \. 
fired  the  milucky  shot,  and  tolerably  certain  that,  whosoever 
it  may  have  been  has  not  to  reproach  himself  with  careless- 
ness or  bad  aim,  since  the  shot  must  have  glanced.    B  it 
this  is  cold  comfort  for  having  even  indmectly  caused  the 

loss  of  an  eye,  and  colder  for  having  lost  one.  The  tale 

of  fog  and  fi'ost  was  everywhere  in  the  middle  and  ena 

of  last   week.  Just   before   Christmas    a  Wesleyan 

minister  (whom,  however,  the  Connexion  repudiates)  in 
Surrey  was  fined  for  the  singular  and  senseless  cruelty 
of  driving  an  unhappy  pony  with  a  "  dumb  jockey "  bit. 

•  Tremendous  as  were  tlie  fogs  of  last  week,  no  seiious 

railway  accident  was  I'eported  till  Thui'sday,  Avhen  a  collision 

occurred  on  the  Great  Eastein,  near  Lowestoft.'  Not 

much  is  knoAvn  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Ai'ch- 
deacon  Straton,  but  this  ancient  little  See  requires  pecu- 
liar qualities,  and  no  doubt  these  have  been  considered.  

One  of  the  usual  theatre  panic  accidents,  equally  idiotic  and 
lamentable,  occurred  at  Gateshead  on  Boxing  Day,  the 


victims  being  chiefly  children.  On  Wednesday  it  was 

announced  that  Miss  Daisy  Hopkins,  the  newest  Joan  of 
Arc  of  the  Puiity  gang  and  the  extreme  Radicals,  was  not, 
satisfied  with  hei'  habeas  corpus,  or  with  the  fai'e  and 
accommodations  of  the  Spinning  House,  and  wants  a  thousand 
pounds  from  the  unlucky  Pro-Proctor  who  ai'rested  her. 
If  this  goes  on,  we  shall  soon  see  the  Millennium,  once  upon 
a  time  (alas !  how  long  ago  that  time  is,  and  quantum 
mutatus  the  singer !)  beautifully  put  in  the  wor-ds,  "  When 
"  none  need  shout  '  You  fool,  look  out !  here  comes  the 
"  '  Senior  Pi'octor  ! ' "  For  even  Senior  Proctors  will  cer- 
tainly be  shy  when  a  thousand  pounds,  not  of  copper 
but,  of  golden  oof  safeguard  Miss  Daisy's  head.  Nay,  the 
■v\Tongs  of  Daisy  have  been  taken  up  by  a  town's  meeting, 
at  which  Dr.  Cooper  protested  against  the  cooping  up  of 
this  douce  Marguerite,  and  Alderman  Balls  shot  b,  la 
rescousse,  and  Councillor  Campkin  se  campait  f  erement,  in 
the  defence  of  this  other  Helen  (no  imputations  of  any 
kind)  who  scorneth  the  unskinned  potato.    And  it  was  all 

dclightfidly  romantic — and  bui'lesque.  We  are  sorry  to 

see  that  the  Wesleyans,  the  most  respectable  and  law- 
abiding  of  Nonconformist  bodies,  are  said  to  be  emulating 
tlie  Salvationist  rowdies  in  misconduct  at  Eastbourne. 

M.  Albert  Wolff,  though  not  a  Fi'enchman 
Obituary.    l)y  bil'th  01'  even  by  early  naturalization,  had  ac- 
quired the  repute  of  being  a  typical  French 
journalist.    He  was,  indeed,  almost  a  journalist  pure  and 
simple,  and  chiefly  wrote  in  the  Figaro,  of  which  he  was  a 

pillar.  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  had  served  the  City  of 

London  in  a  judicial  capacity,  first  as  Common  Serjeant 
and  then  as  llecorder,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Al- 
thougli  not  a  man  of  very  great  intellectual  capacity,  or  a 
lawj-er  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  very  painstaking  and 

conscientious.  M.    H.   de   la   Pommeraye    was  well 

placetl  in  the  second  rank  of  French  dramatic  ciitics. 
 Archdeacon  Norris,  whose  death  followed  with  melan- 
choly swiftness  his  acceptance  of  the  Deanery  of  Chiches- 
ter, was  widely  known  as  an  excellent  Churchman  and 
a  sound  divine,  as  well  as  an  active  worker  at  Bristol. 

 The  obituary  of  Tuesday  morning  was  rather  heavy. 

Sir  William  White  had  filled  with  remarkable  dexterity 
what  is  in  more  respects  than  one  the  most  important  and 

diificult  of  the  Embassies.  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier  was  a 

most  agi'eeable  composer  of  the  lighter  order,  and  had 
pei-haps  done  more  than  any  other  man,  except  Sir  Arthur 

Sullivan,  to  I'evive  English  comic  opera.  Mr.  Lynch  had 

had  much  to  do  with  knitting  closer,  by  means  of  commerce 
and  also  diplomatically,  the  all-important  relations  between 

England  and  Persia.  Mr.  Weist  Hill  was  a  musician 

and  conductor  of  merit,  and  a  successful  musical  teacher.  

Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  was  a  very  industrious 
woi'ker  in  literature,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  always  leisure 
enough  to  perfect  the  tasks  which  he  assigned  to  himself, 
and  was  understood  latterly  to  have  worked  gallantly  against 

severe    illness.  Prince    Victor   of  Hohenlohe^  the 

Queen's  nephew,  better  known  to  the  public  as  Count 

Gleichen,  was  a  sailor  and  a  sculptor  of  merit.  Bishop 

Crowther  was  the  first  black  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Chui'ch,  and  an  excellent  person. 

The  usual  Christmas  check  to  the  book-trade 
Books,  the         scarcely  been  removed  as  we  write  ;  but  on 
'      Wednesday  last  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  play,  For- 
giveness, was  produced  with  success. 


WATERFORD  AND  ROSSENDALE. 

omewhat  diflSicult  to  give  hearty  support  to  a  can- 
who  is  avowedly  in  favour  of  local  option,  and 
is  s,  of  favouring  Disestablishment  in  Wales  and 

Scotia.  ^s  some  Scotchmen  have  thought  fit  to  pro- 
nounce c  ist  the  English  Establishment,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  especia'  reason  to  complain  when  Sir  Thomas  Brooks 
looks  north  of  the  Border  for  a  Church  to  upset.  Still,  it 
would  be  wiser,  or  at  least  more  comely,  in  him,  to  wait 
till  Scotchmen  have  made  their  ow^l  minds  up  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  yet  the  case.  But  we  are  concerned  with 
Sir  Thomas  Brooks  as  he  is  a  Unionist,  and  not  as  he  is  a 
Liberal.  The  contest  in  Bossendale  is  to  turn  on  Home 
Rule,  though  the  action  of  "  dissentient  groups  in  making 
"  themselves  disagreeable,  and  inspiring  fear  of  possible 
"  desertion,"  to  quote  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Sepa- 
ratist candidate  at  Stockdale,  will  have  its  weight,  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  authority  on  the  proper  coui-se  to  take 
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•with  dissentient  groups  wliich  threaten  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable.  Unionists  not  in  love  with  fads  who  have  to 
choose  between  supporting  Sir  Thomas  Brooks  and  local 
option,  and  weakening  their  own  cause  by  abstention,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  give  their  vote.  In 
Mr.  Maden  they  would  get  a  member  who  is  strong  for  all 
the  fads  and  disestablishments,  and  is  besides  in  favour  of 
"  granting  to  Ireland  a  statutory  Pai'liament,  with  ample 
"  legislative  and  administrative  powers,  and  subordinate  to 
*'  the  Imperial  Parliament."  We  can  imagine  much  less 
amusing  expeiiences  than  half-an-hour  spent  in  heckling 
Mr.  Maden  on  this  remarkable  confession  of  faith.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  his  idea  of  the  "  ample  legis- 
"  lative  and  administrative  powers"  which  would  satisfy 
either  Iiish  party,  and  still  secui'e  subordination  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas  Brooks  is  for  granting 
local  government  to  Ii-eland  "  as  fiir  as  circumstances  will 
"  allow,"  and  his  definitions  also  might  be  woi'th  hearing. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Brooks  is  not  prepared  for  .a  thinly  dis- 
guised surrender  to  the  party  of  disruption,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  the  entire  support  of  the  Unionists. 

The  Waterford  election  of  last  week  was  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  both  candidates.  Circumstances  in  that  contest 
would  certainly  have  allowed  of  the  sound  cudgelling  of 
not  a  few  Iiish  ^^atriots,  if  local  government  had  not 
been  replaced  by  the  Constabulary  of  a  tyrannical  caste 
and  by  an  alien  soldiery.  The  tap  \vith  a  blackthorn 
which  convinced  Mr.  Davitt  that  he  must  instantly  oust 
his  friend  Mr.  Keane  set  the  tone  of  the  election.  The 
Constabulary  and  the  alien  soldiery  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Waterford  mob 
towards  the  anti-Pai'nellite  candidate  and  liis  friends  Messrs. 
Dillon  and  O'Brien.  But  the  loss  was  made  good  in- 
different well  by  strong  language.  The  tyrannical  inter- 
ference which  251'evented  the  interpretation  of  intentions 
into  acts  had  its  share  in  making  some  of  the  more  comic 
incidents  of  the  election  possible.  If,  for  instance,  there 
had  not  been  a  condition  of  comparative  tranquillity,  there 
would  not  have  been  leisure  for  those  successive  inter- 
views of  the  deputation  which  carried  Mr.  Healy's  cartoon 
with  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon.  These  chiefs  of  a 
people  wliich  has  to  be  restrained  from  cudgelling  them  by 
troops  of  Constabulary  and  Hussars  were  rendered  inco- 
herent with  fuiy  by  the  mention  of  that  horsewhipped 
patriot  as  their  "  leader."  Then,  again,  if  there  had  been 
no  police  in  the  room,  Mr.  Davitt  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  wishing  all  present  a  merry  Chi-istmas,  and  would 
Tiave  preferred  his  safety  to  the  pleasure  of  uttering  his 
epigram  about  the  "  Terrorism  and  Toryism "  wliich  had 
obtained  the  Parnellite  victory.  The  speeches  of  the  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  extensively  quoted  in  Bossendale  in  the 
coming  weeks.  Lancashire  should  be  interested  in  hearing 
that,  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  opinion,  the  Irish  Parliament  must 
be  absolutely  independent  in  order  to  be  able  to  foster  and 
protect  its  industries.  Unionist  hecklers  should  find  this 
■speech  useful  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  extoit  from 
Mr.  Maden  his  views  as  to  the  subordination  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  is  to  be.  If  they  cannot  conveniently 
lay  their  hands  on  it,  any  of  the  speeches  on  either  side  will 
supply  them  -\vith  declarations  of  the  intention  of  Irishmen 
to  extort  "  legislative  and  administrative  powers  "  which  are 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  The  result  of  the  election  is 
nearly  as  welcome  to  the  Unionist  as  the  character  of  the 
oratory.  Mr.  Redmond's  majority  of  546,  which  falls  very 
little  short  of  his  estimated  600,  proves  at  least  that  the 
Parnellite  remnant  will  not  be  wholly  exterminated  in 
Ireland.  The  split  in  the  Irish  party  promises  to  be 
permanent,  and  while  it  endures  Irishmen  will  both  have 
one  of  their  cherished  family  quarrels  to  occupy  them,  and 
will  be  stimulated  by  rivalry  into  making  demands  which 
the  Mr.  Madens  of  the  Gladstonian  party  will  find  it  con- 
tinually more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  subordination  of 
a  Home  Pule  Parliament. 

If  it  was  the  gas  which  exploded  in  Dublin  Castle  on 
Thursday,  that  very  untrustworthy  servant  chose  his  time 
to  break  out,  and  his  place,  with  a  singular  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  Dynamite  party.  The  time  was  very  close 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  place  was  very 
near  the  spot  on  which  that  body  was  to  meet.  It  was 
perhaps  not  the  most  convenient  possible  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  the  Privy  Council  over  to  England,  hut  it  was 
the  best  attainable.  An  accessible  vacant  spot  in  which  to 
deposit  gunpowder,  guncotton,  or  dynamite,  is  not  always 
available  in  a  well-watched  Government  office.  In  this  case 
such  a  ready-made  mine  had  been  for  some  time  open  in  the 


shape  of  a  cellar  just  under  the  offices  of  the  Financial 
Department.  But  not  only  did  the  gas  show  a  remark- 
tihle  discretion  in  tlie  choice  of  time  and  place,  it 
I'pfi-ained  in  the  most  wily  way  fi-om  damaging  its  own 
fittings,  which  is  not  its  usual  custom  when  it  explodes. 
jSTor  is  it  the  habit  of  gas  to  make  explosions  in  places  open 
to  the  outer  aii',  unless  it  is  provoked  by  some  form  of 
ii'ritation.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  .appear  probable  that 
the  -vvTecking  of  Mr.  Cullinan's  office  was  due  to  this 
common  cause  of  domestic  damage.  It  can  be  more  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  some  other  agent — such,  for 
instance,  as  he  who  lately  caused  an  explosion  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Press  and  the  Dublin  post-office.  The 
supposition  even  that  it  was  the  same  pei'son  appears  un- 
necessarily I'ash.  Ireland  has  not  been  so  poor  in  this 
form  of  outi'age,  nor  has  the  use  of  explosives  been  so 
closely  confined  to  one  district,  that  the  country  need  be 
credited  with  the  possession  of  only  a  single  dynamiter. 
The  use  of  "squibs"  has  been  common,  as  the  Separatist 
oi'ators  have  explained.  It  has  even  become  more  common 
since  the  days  when  it  was  confined  to  the  playing  of  patriot 
jokes  on  the  Constabulary  or  on  landlords.  As  the  broken 
windows  of  the  National  Press  can  testify,  it  has  been  found 
that  what  was  good  for  the  agents  of  an  alien  dominion  can 
be  made  available  against  a  rival  patriot.  In  short,  if  some- 
thing exploded  in  that  cellar  of  the  Castle,  it  was  because 
somebody  put  an  explosive  there.  Who  he  was  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
certainly  premature  to  speculate.  From  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cullinan  left  his  room  just  before  the  damage  was 
done,  patriot  sagacity  will  no  doubt  be  materially  assisted 
in  arriving  at  the,  in  any  case  obvious,  conclusion  that  the 
dogs  at  the  Castle  went  mad  to  gain  their  private  ends, 
and  blew  their  office  up.  It  is  an  unnecessary  and  almost 
superfluous  compliment  to  attribute  the  outrage  to  any 
section  of  the  physical-foi-ce  people  in  the  United  States. 
The  supposition  will  flatter  them ;  and,  as  this  common 
incident  of  Irish  controversy  can  be  accounted  for  in  so 
many  other  ways,  we  need  not  do  them  that  sez-vice.  As 
things  go  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  call  to  go  beyond  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  Irishmen  capable  of  depositing  gun- 
cotton  in  a  convenient  place.  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
everybody  who  is  conscious  of  zeal  wants  to  do  his  own 
little  explosion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  morals  inculcated 
by  the  example  of  native  teachers,  and  tolerated  (to  use 
jjolite  language)  by  the  English  allies  of  those  teachers,  to 
make  the  average  Irishman  reluctant  to  commit  an  outrage. 
Much  the  contraiy.  On  the  whole,  the  explosion  may  be 
safely  enough  taken  to  be  only  an  ordinary  incident  of  Irish 
agitation,  inspired  by  opportunity  and  the  possession  of  an 
explosive.  The  theory  that  it  was  done  merely  to  make 
work  is  quite  as  acceptable  as  another.  If  the  farmer  may 
murder  to  reduce  liis  rent,  the  plumber  or  bricklayer  may 
murder  to  make  a  job.  It  is  only  the  Irish  version  of  a 
practice  universally  attributed  to  the  trades.  Inquiry  will 
pei'haps  show  whether  undue  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  exercise  of  the  national  method.  The  Castle  ought  to 
be  effectually  watched,  but  when  workmen  are  coming  in 
and  out  the  task  of  watching  is  not  easy.  The  incident,  to 
whomsoever  and  to  whatsoever  it  is  due,  is  equally  typical 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  which  some  would  trust  with 
the  task  of  working  a  subordinate  Parliament. 


THE  HUNZA  EXPEDITION. 

IT  would  appear  that,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  smallness  of  the  force  employed,  the  Hunza, 
expedition  had  done  its  work  before  Chiistmas  very  gallantly 
and  successfully.  A  fortnight  ago  a  hundred  men  under 
Captain  Mackenzie  attacked  a  stone  lager  (to  translate 
things)  which  was  held  by  the  Nagaris  in  much  greater 
force,  turned  them  out  of  it,  and  inflicted  great  loss,  suffer- 
ing little.  The  ball  was  briskly  kept  rolling,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  Hunza  chief  seems  to  have  thought  that  it 
was  best  to  submit.  Fidl  official  details  of  these  proceed- 
ings have  not  yet  been  received,  hut  it  would  appear  certain 
that  Colonel  Durand's  expedition  has  done  its  work — for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate — pretty  thoroughly.  Some 
wonder  has  been  expressed  as  to  how  breechloaders  found 
their  way  into  Kunjut ;  but  commerce  is  great,  and  the  Czar, 
is  great  too.  Oui-  exj^erience  of  hill-trilDes  is  far  too  ex- 
tensive^ to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  even  a  series  of  sharp 
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lessons  like  these  ■w'ill  keep  the  fringe  of  Cashmere  quiet. 
Still,  there  are  reasons  for  hoping  that  this  was  no  mei-e  per- 
functory business,  but  a  definite  preliminary  to  the  securing 
of  British  rule,  or  at  least  British  influence,  as  far  in  this 
direction  as  seems  necessary.  The  road  and  the  telegi'apli 
were  the  things  that  the  Hmiza-Nagaiis  objected  to ;  and 
the  road  and  the  telegraph  must  1)8  pushed  as  for  as  may 
be  or  need  be 

It  is  particularly  satisfoctory  to  note  that  great  pai-t  in 
these  conflicts  has  throughout  been  borne,  and  that  the 
decisive  storming  of  the  Nagaii  walls  was  wholly  pei'formed, 
by  the  Cashmei-e  contingent  of  the  new  Imperial  Defence 
Force,  of  course  undei-  English  ofScers.  The  foimation  of  this 
force,  which  has  taken  the  pick  of  the  numerous,  but  as  a 
whole  far  from  valuable,  armies  of  the  vassal  and  semi-inde- 
pendent States,  and  regimented  it  into  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  our  o^vn  foi-ces,  is  not  the  least  of  the  numerous  good 
deeds  which  will  render  the  Commandership-in-Chief  of  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  memoi-able  in  the  military  histoiy  of  the 
British  Raj.  We  would  not  in  saying  this  be  construed  as  I'e- 
flecting  in  the  slightest  degree  on  Sir  Frederick's  pi'edeces- 
sors.  Some  of  them  had  to  contend  with  sleepy  times  of 
apparent  peace,  some  with  those  still  woi'se  times  when  the 
authorities  at  home  simply  poohpoohed  the  idea  of  thei'e  ever 
being  anything  but  peace,  some  with  .stress  of  actual  war, 
some  with  the  expense  which  I'ecent  wai'  leaves  behind  it.  It 
was  Sir  Frederick's  luck  that,  having  had  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  what  the  stress  of  war  actually 
meant,  he  not  so  very  long  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  duty 
of  prejmring  for  its  recurrence,  and  was  helped  by  a  .state 
of  things  which  .shamed  even  the  Home  authorities  out  of 
their  ostrich  attitude.  But  many  men  might  have  had 
these  advantages  and  not  have  used  them  as  he  has 
done.  If  he  did  not  wholly  originate,  he  has  elabo- 
rated, and  to  a  great  extent  carried  out,  the  first 
complete  .system  of  frontier  defence  and,  if  necessary, 
counteraction  that  India  has  ever  had.  He  has  kept  the 
commands  under  him  in  active  working  ordei-,  and  as  far 
as  possible  fi'ee  from  any  chance  of  such  inii'eadiness  as  the 
last  Afghan  war  disclosed.  He  has  brought  into  being  the 
invaluable  Imperial  Defence  Foi'ce  just  refei'red  to.  And 
in  attending  to  these  new  things  he  has  not  neglected  the 
old.  No  Commander-in-Chief  had  looked  more  narrowly  to 
the  interests,  efficiency,  and  the  comfoi'ts  of  both  the  native 
and  English  soldier  of  the  i-egular  Indian  army.  The  ex- 
tremely interesting  reports  on  Musketry  Instruction  (the 
last  of  which,  produced  under  the  cai-e  of  General  Galbraith 
and  Colonel  Ian  Hajiilton,  has  just  reached  England,  and 
will,  we  hope,  shortly  be  noticed  hei'e  further)  show  a 
systematic  training  which,  without  reflecting  on  Home 
authorities,  is,  we  think,  a  little  more  practical  and  a  good 
deal  more  advanced  than  anjiihing  knowii  hei'e.  And  the 
result  of  the  whole  has  been  seen  in  more  than  one  recent 
expedition  in  the  North-West,  with  this  Hunza  business 
for  the  last  of  them — things  not,  perhaps,  great  in  them- 
selves, but  done  solidly,  and  in  that  craftsmanlike  manner 
which  shows  that  the  exploit,  gi'eat  or  small,  is  due, 
not  merely  to  individual  j^luck  and  brains,  good  as  both 
these  are,  but  to  intelligent  knowledge  beforehand  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it.  We  can  never 
dispense  ^vith  the  individual  pluck  and  brains,  nor  can  we, 
as  woful  leeent  experience  has  shown,  guard  against  a 
sudden  foiling  in  them.  But  what  a  i-uinous  waste  both  of 
them  and  of  other  things  takes  jilace  if  the  craftsman's 
trained  intelligence  is  wanting  all  history  proves.  And  it 
is  due  to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  and  to  those  who  have 
seconded  him,  to  say  that  probably  at  no  time  in  Indian 
liistoiy  during  what  may  be  called  peace  was  this  crafts- 
manlike intelligence  better  difi"used,  or  better  in  train  of 
being  diffused  still  more  ^videly,  than  now.  Nor  could  the 
peei'age  which  is  announced  as  bestowed  upon  the  Chief, 
and  the  baronetcy  which  has  been  conferred  upon  Colonel 
Durand,  have  come  at  a  better  time  to  mark  I'ecognition  of 
the  fact. 


MR.  HIGGINSON'S  IDEAS. 

MR.  HIGGINSON  is  the  author  of  the  latest  work  in 
Amei'ican  crit'cism  Avhich  has  been  wafted  to  our 
shores.  The  nam?  of  his  volume  is  The  New  Land  and  the 
New  Book  (Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepherd).  The  new  book, 
perhaps,  is  yet  to  be  wi'itten ;  for,  Avith  the  best  vAW  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  look  on  the  collected  tomes  of  Mr. 
Hqwells  as  one  book.    Mr.  Higginson's  ideas  are  not 


Avholly  conspicuous  for  originality.  He  lielieves  in  "  the 
"  common  "  as  a  theme  for  the  artistic  imagination,  and 
pei-haps  does  not  sufiiciently  distinguish  the  common  from 
the  commonplace.  To  wi-ite  about  the  common  is  not,  as 
this  gentleman  and  his  allies  appear  to  think,  a  new 
entei'pi'ise  of  American  genius,  noi'  of  any  national  genius. 
Mr.  HowELLS  is  not  tlie  Columbus  of  litis  "  Undis- 
"  covered  Country,"  nor  was  Balzac,  nor  Richardson, 
nor  FuRETifiRE,  nor  Flaubert,  nor  any  one  else.  All 
the  literatui'e  which  has  been  born  to  live,  all  good  litera- 
ture from  HojiER  to  Howells,  exists  merely  by  viitue  of  itn 
successful  dealing  with  tlie  common.  Those  emotions  which 
we  all  share  with  Hector  and  Helen,  with  Antigone,  and 
Joseph  and  his  brethi-en,  and  the  slaves  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  are  the  ideally  common,  the  truly  human.  Were 
it  not  so,  ancient  literature  would  chai'm  nobody  ;  its  charm 
lies  in  its  power  to  make  us  all  akin  and  pi'ove  our  kindred. 
The  special,  the  local,  the  eccentric  is  the  stuff  of  no  good 
literature ;  it  is  as  evanescent  as  the  fun  of  the  New 
Humour.  These  remarks  are  great  palpable  truisms,  yet 
Mr.  Higginson  and  writers  like  Mr.  Higginson  talk  as  if 
Amei'ica  were  the  cradle  of  the  genius  for  the  common,  as 
if  Mr.  Howells,  in  this  regard,  had  plied  the  profession  of 
the  mother  of  Socrates,  and  biought  the  democratic  infant 
of  literature  into  the  world.  The  cause  of  this  illusion 
is  that  Ml'.  Howells,  like  many  persons  before  and 
many  who  are  to  follow,  writes  about  the  emotions  of 
sewing-women  and  schoolgirls.  The  emotions  of  a  school 
girl,  01'  of  a  girl  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school,  were  not 
inadequately  analysed  by  Shakspeare  in  the  notorious  case 
of  Juliet.  "  Common  jieople,"  in  the  peculiai'ly  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  are  the  themes  of  Burns,  of  Galt,  of 
other  writers  born  before  America  had  given  us  greater  ones. 
It  is  a  Republican  prejudice  to  think  that  literature  is 
either  better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  it  is  occupied 
with  this  or  that  social  class.  Nobody  desciibed  the  life  of 
indigent  fishermen  better  than  Theocritus,  who  assuredly 
discovered  the  common  (in  that  sense)  some  years  before 
jSIr.  Howells.  So  did  as  many  authors  as  any  one  chooses 
to  enumerate.  The  excellence  of  literary  woikmanship  is 
the  only  thing  needful ;  all  classes,  all  modes  of  life,  are 
subjects  equally  good,  if  the  woik  is  good.  To  think  the 
opposite  is  merely  to  be  a  snob  vAt\\  a  difference.  Accord- 
ing to  a  mot  cruel  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  England  is  a 
country  which  "  accepts  dukes."  Americans  are  a  people 
who  gi-eatly  I'ejoice  to  accept  the  invitations  of  dukes.  But 
all  this  is  not  to  the  purpose.  It  is  mere  international 
bantei'.  Shakspeare's  dukes,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are  as 
common,  as  much  in  touch  with  universal  human  nature,  as 
any  schoolgirl  born  of  Mr.  Howells's  fancy.  Given  genius, 
a  pope,  an  emperor,  even  a  baronet,  may  be  made  as 
eternally  interesting  as  a  Dissenting  minister  in  reduced 
circumstances,  or  a  journalist  out  of  a  job.  It  is  the  work- 
man, not  the  material,  that  contributes  what  is  essential, 
and  Louis  XI.  or  James  VI.  are  as  full  of  vitaJity  as 
Uncle  Tom  or  any  other  hero  of  Transatlantic  fiction. 

These  I'emarks  are  not  likely  to  convert  and  edify  IMi*. 
Higginson,  for  whose  critical  salvation  we  are  anxious.  For 
Mr.  Higginson  at  least  appreciates  the  classics  of  the  world, 
and  admits  that  the  modern  American  geniuses  have  not 
that  background  of  knowledge  which,  for  example,  Mr. 
Lowell  possessed.  Not  to  know  literature  may  be  demo- 
cratic, but  it  is  rather  a  drawback  to  the  wit  of  a  literary 
man.  Mr.  Higginson  acknowledges  this,  so  we  A\-ish  him 
well,  and  also  wish  him  rid  of  that  childish  self-consciousness 
which  keeps  him  always  thinking  of  an  American  superior 
person  when  he  meets  or  reads  about  any  European  of 
eminence.  Something  in  English  literature  may  be  good 
or  may  be  bad,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  immediately  starting 
an  Amei'ican  rival.  Critics  should  not  encourage  this  pro- 
vincial bias  ;  the  European  nations  never  think  of  each 
other  in  this  manner.  We  can  hear  of  Goethe  ^nthout 
crowing  about  Shakspeare. 


THE  OSTRITCII  AND  THE  PARROT. 

THIS  is  not  a  fable,  but  the  record  of  a  few  reflections 
prompted  by  the  exercises  in  English  composition  of 
two  deserving  school-children.    Here  is  one  of  them  : — ■ 

The  ostritch  is  a  large  and  beautiful  bird.  People  ride  on  them  ^\\^^u 
thev  are  going  a  long  way  and  once  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  boy  on  a  ostriches 
back  thev  have  verv  large  w  ings.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  got  a  ostriches 
feathers  in  his  hat.  "  The  ostrich  is  a  large  bird  and  the  hummmg  bird  is 
as  well  but  the  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  them.   The  ostrich  is  found  in 
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Manchester  and  they  live  on  sand  and  make  their  nests  on  it  and  lay  their 
eggs  on  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  this  essay  is  a  person  not 
only  of  much  information,  but  also  of  a  philosophical  mind. 
Take,  for  instance,  what  he  says  about  size.  Osti-iches,  he 
tells  us,  have  large  wings.  A  hasty  person  would  liave  said 
that  its  wings  were  small,  because,  comparatively  with  most 
other  birds,  the  ostrich  has  wings  that  ai-e  small  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  Our  philosopher  remembers  that  all  state- 
ments of  large  and  small  are  relative,  and  that  the  question 
whether  an  ostrich's  wings  are  large  or  small  depends  ujDon 
what  you  think  about  them  in  relation  to.  No  doubt  if 
you  think  of  theii*  proportion  to  the  ostrich  and  the  propor- 
tion of  a  sea-gull  or  an  eagle  to  its  wings,  they  are  small. 
But  if  you  adopt  the  simpler  plan  of  comjDaring  them  with 
the  Avings  of  other  birds,  they  are  large.  The  wing  of  an 
ostrich  is  much  larger  than  the  wing  of  a  hen.  "  The 
"  ostrich  is  a  large  bird,  and  the  humming  bird  is  as  well." 
How  true  this  is,  if  you  compare  them  both  with  some 
infinitely  smaller,  and  doubtless  invisible,  bird  which  may  very 
possibly  exist  in  this  woi-ld  or  some  other  !  The  true  inward- 
ness of  size,  which  has  puzzled  metaphysicians,  is  not  hidden 
fi-om  this  suckling.  The  reference  to  Manchester  shows 
that  the  essayist  has  grasped  the  ftxct  that  everything  is 
found  in  that  enterpiising  city.  And  what  is  more  useful 
to  be  borne  in  mind  about  ostriches  than  the  fact  that  they 
"  live  on  sand  "1  A  creature  that  will  eat  sand  will  eat 
anything,  and,  therefore,  to  mention  this  single  ai-ticle 
of  the  ostrich's  diet  is  to  mark  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
the  omnivoracity  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in 
its  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  abandon  so  agreeable  and  so  scantily  dis- 
cussed a  theme ;  but  room  must  be  found  for  the  other 
essay,  which  is  entitled  : — 

ESSAY  ON  THE  PARROT. 
A  parrot  is  a  bird  that  reads  a  thing  through  and  never  thinks  about  it, 
and  it  is  a  very  nice  bird,  and  some  of  us  do  as  well  as  parrots.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  learn  because  that  is  what  we  are  sent  to  school  for.  And  when 
we  read  a  thing  we  should  not  half  read  it  over,  like  a  parrot,  when  a 
parrot  reads  it  over  they  don't  think  of  what  they  are  reading.  But  we 
sliould  think  about  a  word  before  we  read  another,  and  not  do  like  a  parrot 
does  at  all.  There  is  a  great  many  who  act  like  a  parrot  in  some  schools 
round  this  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  ethical  tendency  of  this  authoi-, 
and  his  stern  concenti-ation  upon  a  single  topic,  ai'e  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  metajjhysical  suggestiveness  and 
encyclopaedic  style  of  him  who  wrote  about  ostiiches.  The 
parrot  is  to  his  essayist  a  bold  abstraction — an  absoi-bing 
figure  of  simple  gi-andeui' — that  which  reads  without  tliink- 
ing.  "  It  is  a  veiy  nice  bird,"  because  so  simple  a  con- 
ception is  pleasing  to  minds  of  this  class  ;  but  such  details 
as  its  biilliant  colouring  and  improving  conversation  are 
left  out  altogether.  The  author,  if  a  painter,  would  pro- 
bably be  an  Impressionist,  and  no  niggling  cai-e  for  petty 
details  would  distract  the  eye  ft'om  the  grand  lines  and 
strong  lights  whereby  his  effects  would  be  produced.  Notice, 
too,  how  he  rubs  in  the  supreme  importance  of  the  abstract 
parrot  to  the  present  generation  of  men.  "  Some  of  us  " 
read  things  through  and  never  think  about  them  "  as  well 
I'  as  parrots."  Indeed  we  do  !  And  there  are  truly  "  a 
II  great  many  who  act  "  in  this  essential  particular  "  like  a 
"  parrot "  in  and  out  of  schools  "  round  this  country." 
Were  it  otherwise,  how  different  our  newspapers  and  onr 
literatiu-e  would  be!  In  application  to  politics,  science, 
literature,  art,  and  all  other  branches  of  intellectual  activity, 
you  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  this  one  reflection,  that 
the  nmumerable  persons,  of  whom  the  parrot  is  the  type, 
read  things  through,  and  never  think  about  them.  For 
most  of  us  are  always  reading,  and  few  of  us  are  ever 
thinking,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  number  of  us  are  con- 
tmually  behaving  like  parrots. 

It  IS  worth  while  and  pleasant  to  recognize  the  loyalty  of 
these  authors,  taken  in  combination,  which  appears  by  their 
acknowledgment,  express  in  one  case,  and  tacit  in  the  other, 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  ostrich's  and  not  parrot's  feathers  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  got  in  his  hat. 


BULGARIAN  HORRORS— NEW  STYLE. 

TF  solemnity  of  attitude  and  language  can  give  real 
-t.  gravity  to  the  diplomatic  three-cornered  duel  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  sorrows  of  M.  Chadourne,  it  will  be  a 
serious  business  indeed.  That  martyr  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  has  himself  -wTitten  on  his  wrongs  in  a  style 
calculated  to  curdle  the  blood  of  Eiu-ope.    He  has  told  how. 


when  his  ferocious  captoi'  lirought  him  in  bonds  to 
Slivnitza,  he — M.  Radoucii  by  name — "  demanda  une 
"  chambre.  Comme  il  n'y  en  avait  pas  de  libi-e,  il  demanda 
"  qu'on  le  conduisit  a  la  cave.  Pourquoi  asked  M. 
Chadourne  in  a  hollow  voice.  We  should  guess  it  was 
because  M.  Radouch  thought  even  a  cellar  preferable  to  the 
open  street  on  a  winter's  night.  M.  Chadourne  knew 
better.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  M.  Radouch  is  toi'turer, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  the  tyi'ant  Stambouloff. 
For  his  vile  work  what  place  more  appi'opriate  than  a, 
cellar?  Doubt  became  certainty  when  M.  Chadourne 
heard  the  ferocious  executor  of  Stamboulokf's  wicked  will 
ask  for  "  de  I'alcool  et  puis  de  I'huile.  Ce  n'etait  pas  pour 
"  faire  de  la  salade,  je  pense,  a  deux  heures  du  matin." 
Clearly  not.  It  was  to  barbecue  his  whole  French  jour- 
nalist to  his  palate.  M.  Chadourne,  with  the  modesty 
and  modei-ation  which  ever  distinguish  the  French  jour- 
nalist, attributes  his  escape  from  this  so  horrible  fate 
to  the  intervention  of  M.  Marixoff,  who  played  the 
part  of  the  good  robljer  in  this  story  of  ths  babe  in 
Bulgaria.  But  we  think  the  Jeroce  vengeance  which 
M.  Radouch  meditated  was  foregone  foi'  a  reason  more 
honourable  to  M.  Chadourne.  The  Bulgarian  shrank  from 
the  calm  eye  and  lofty  beai'ing  of  his  jjrisoner.  It  is  a 
suliject  foi'  an  histoiical  pictui'e.  A  patriotic  French  painter 
should  paint  it  on  a  canvas  of  five  metres  by  three  in  livid 
coloiu's,  showing  M.  Chadourne  with  his  fingers,  quasiment 
geles  as  they  were,  in  his  pockets,  cowing  M.  Radouch  with 
his  piercing  eyes,  while  La  France  hovered  in  the  air  with 
next  to  nodinsrs  on,  holdinor  a  laurel  wreath  over  the  noble 
head  of  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Agence  Havas  and  of 
La  Patrie.  Then  the  State  might  buy  it,  and  present  it  to 
Tarascon. 

The  solemnity  of  M.  Chadourne  has  Ijeen  fully  equalled 
by  the  gravity  of  M.  RiBOT.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  called  ujion  by  jNI.  Millevoye  to  explain  what 
is  to  be  done,  to  name  the  offender  who  is  to  be  whopped 
for  this  outrage.  M.  Ribot  had  to  explain  that  practi- 
cally nothing  could  be  done,  and  nobody  whopped  just  yet, 
but  the  substantial  meagi-eness  of  his  announcement  only 
heightens  the  merit  of  its  form.  Tliei'e  was  a  wealth  of 
dignity  about  M.  Ribot,  a  fluency  of  exposition,  an  abun- 
dance of  the  foi'mulas  pro23er  to  a  solemn  occasion,  which 
were  eminently  calculated  to  produce  illusion.  He  quoted 
M.  Saleii,  Advocate  at  Salonica ;  he  proved  by  the  Capitula- 
tions exceedingly  well  that  the  lights  of  the  civilized  world 
had  been  outi-aged.  He  showed  by  historic  examples  that 
Bulgaria  was  addicted  to  these  errors.  In  1887  she  was 
just  as  ill-behaved,  and  then  "  one  of  my  predecessors,  M. 
"  Flourens,  was  forced  to  give  unlimited  leave  of  absence 
"  to  our  Consul — General  M.  Flesch."  Now  unlimited 
leave  of  absence  will  be  given  to  M.  Flesch's  locum  tenens, 
M.  Lanel.    Representations  will  also  be  made  to  the  Porte, 

and  then  .     But  M.  Ribot  did  not  go  any  further. 

What  is  to  be  done  if  Bulgaiia  eiidui'es  the  absence  of  M. 
Lanel  as  calmly  as  she  put  up  with  the  want  of  M.  Flesch, 
if  the  Porte  says  that  it  does  not  see  its  way  to  doing  any- 
thing in  particular,  if  M.  Stambouloff  is  not  terrified  by 
diplomatic  whippings  inflicted  on  Abdul  Hamid?  We 
imagine  for  om-  pait  that  nothing  will  happen.  If  this 
tame  conclusion  to  a  solemn  haraiiEcue  is  thought  to  be 
something  of  a  bathos,  let  the  blame  be  laid,  not  on  M. 
Ribot,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  is  not  in  any 
easy  position.  M.  Ribot  does  not  deny  that  Bulgaria 
and  Tui'key  have  a  right  to  defend  themselves  "  against 
"  any  intrigues  and  disorders  by  Fi-ench  citizens."  He 
added,  with  beautiful  unconscious  humour,  "  If  there 
"  are  grievances,  let  them  be  stated  to  us,  and  it 
"  will  be  our  right  and  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
"  cause  of  tiouble."  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  add  that 
Bulgaria  has  stated  her  giievances,  and  that  France 
has  .steadily  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  and 
still  less  decent  to  give  the  reason,  which  is  the  deter- 
mination to  toady  Russia.  This  is  the  simple  flxct,  ond 
it  has  brought  on  France  an  undeniable  snub  frcm  M. 
Stambouloff,  who  is  not  a  man  to  be  scared  by  vain 
shows.  Measuies  of  coercion  against  Bulgaria  directly  or 
indii  ectly  through  the  Sultan  might  have  disagreeable  con- 
sequences, and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  would  be 
agreeable  just  now  to  what  M.  Millevoye  deliciously  called 
"  the  beneficent  hand  "  which  has  emancipated  Bulgai'ia. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  loain- 
tain  a  dignified  attitude  of  rebuke  and  do  nothing,  v/hicli 
is  inevitably  sometliing  of  a  bathos.  Happily  for  M. 
Ribot,  a  dignified  attitude  goes  a  long  v.ay  with  FieKch- 
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men,  and  tlie  Chamber  showed  itself  quite  satisfied  last 
Monday.  With  that  cuiious  French  candour  of  which 
one  does  not  always  know  whether  it  is  not  stupidity, 
M.  MiLLEVOYE  gave  the  measure  of  the  whole  disturb- 
ance in  the  sentence  from  which  Ave  have  quoted  some 
words.  The  Count  of  Dauville-Maillefeu,  who  is  one 
of  those  very  rare  and  rather  mad  Frenchmen  who  can 
see  that  there  may  be  more  sides  to  a  question  than  the 
French  one,  actually  committed  himself  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Bulgarians  might  without  crime  strive  for  their 
independence.  Then  M.  Millevoye  "  protested  against 
"  it  being  said  that  Bulgaria  had  legitimate  aspirations  in 
"  trying  to  fi'ee  herself  from  the  Ijeneficent  hand  to  which 
"  she  owed  her  emancipation.  The  suliject  then  di'opped." 
It  was  time.  We  wondei-  if  the  deputies  i-eflected  on  the 
queer  figui'e  cut  by  a  Bepublicau  France  which  is  en- 
deavouring to  force  an  "  emancipated "'  people  into  the 
power  of  Russian  despotism. 


THE  EMBASSY  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Williaji  White  removes  from  the  list 
of  prominent  English  diplomatists  a  man  whose 
eminence  was  wholly  and  solely  derived  from  his  service 
\u\der  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  begun  rather  late  in  life 
in  what  may  be  called,  on  the  analog}'  of  another  pursuit, 
the  "  lower  branch  of  the  profession  " — the  Consular  Ser- 
vice ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  worked  their 
way  to  the  topmost  twig  of  the  higher  branch.  Moreover, 
there  was  another  strain  of  thoi'oughness  in  his  official  life 
besides  this.  His  service  was,  we  believe,  wholly — it  was 
certainly  for  much  the  greater  part — in  the  East,  and  with 
that  group  of  Powers  which  thi'oughout  his  life  has  been, 
and  is  still,  contending  for  the  sovei'eignty,  or  division,  of 
Eastern  Eui-ope.  He  began  as  a  considar  clei'k  in  Warsaw ; 
he  ended  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It  happened 
also,  most  fortunately,  that  his  experience  immediately  pre- 
vioiLS  to  his  appointment  to  this  all-important  post  had  been 
in  more  than  one,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  those  rather 
problematical  pi'incipalities  and  kingletdoms  into  which,  in 
the  last  half-century,  that  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
which  boi'dei's  Russia  nearest  has  been  broken  up.  We 
entertain,  and  have  often  stated  and  supported,  the  gravest 
doubts  about  this  policy  of  vassal  (gi'adually  ceasing  to  be 
vassal)  States  of  small  individual  stability.  But  whether 
it  was  a  wise  policy  or  an  unwise,  it  had  been  in  foi-ce  so 
long  a,nd  was  so  lai'gely  practised  and  extended  just  before 
Sir  William  White's  succession  at  Constantinople,  that  it 
was  almost  imperative  that  a  Minister  who  had  to  deal 
Avith  it  should  be  well  acquainted  Avith  its  Avoi'king.  No 
one  coidd  be  better  acquainted  with  that  Avoi'king  than  Sir 
William  White.  He  Avas,  thei-efore,  thoi'oughly  in  a 
position  both  to  adA'ise  the  Porte  (for  that  is  the  usual, 
though  cin-ious,  duty  of  a  Foi-eign  Ambassador  toAvards  the 
Sublime  entity  to  which  he  is  accredited)  and  to  bi'ing  the 
influence  of  England  to  bear  in  the  sense  of  making  these 
States  as  far  a.s  possible  a  real  rampart  to  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  and  not  a  lodging  place  for  the  Sultan's  enemies. 
He  was,  pai'tly  for  this  reason,  regarded  l^y  the  anti-Jingo 
party  in  England  as  a  partisan  of  theirs  Avhen  he  was  ap- 
pointed, but  they  got  small  gain  of  him  in  the  long  run. 
He  never,  indeed,  omitted  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
"  subject  populations  "  of  Tui'key.  But  he  never  played 
into  the  hands  of  England's  enemies  by  an  irrational  espousal 
of  what  fanatics  would  have  to  be  their  cause  ;  and  he  Avas 
regarded  by  those  enemies  Avitli  respect,  indeed,  but  Avith 
the  respect  born  of  fear.  The  expressions  of  Continental 
Anglophobes  in  reference  to  his  death  are  sufficient  CAadence 
of  this. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  successor  will  have 
no  easy  task ;  but  it  is  not  knoAvn  that  he  Avill  have  any 
immediate  ti-ial  of  his  mettle.  Gossip  about  possible  ap- 
pointments is  the  very  idlest  way  of  filling  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper,  and  Ave  do  not  care  to  indulge  in  it.  The  quali- 
fications I'equired  in  this  cast  are  that  the  ambassador  shall 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  East  ;  that  he  shall  be  a  sound 
patriot,  though  not  of  course  a  Chauvinist ;  that  he  shall 
neither  be  avoi'u  doAvn  by  Oiiental  pi'ocrastination  nor  irri- 
tated by  Oi'iental  Avhims  and  tricks;  that  he  shall  not  be  under 
the  delusion  that  Western  nostrums  will  cure  Eastern  ills  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  shall  not  be  a  man  Avho  is  always  taking 
holidays,  and  does  not  mind  his  business  particularly,  even 
when  he  is  nominally  at  Avoi'k.    For  the  business  of  an 


ambassador — which  is  not  quite  so  purely  oi'namental,  any- 
where, as  it  pleases  some  good  folk  to  think — is  the  very 
sternest  of  businesses  at  Constantinople,  and  sleepless 
vigilance,  not  merely  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Porte,  but  as 
to  the  conduct  of  other  ambassadors,  is  only  the  fii'st  part  of 
it.  It  Avould  be  better,  of  course,  to  have  an  idle  man  of 
tact  than  a  laborious  one  Avhose  diplomatic  fingers  are 
thumbs  ;  for  the  former  might  and  the  latter  could  not 
repair  the  blunders  which  both  Avould  be  cei'tain  to  make. 
But  may  Hermes  (who  in  more  than  one  of  his  aspects  may 
be  taken  as  the  God  of  diplomatists)  send  neither  to  lie  at 
Constantinople  for  England  ! 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY— RICHLY  VALUED. 

IF  we  may  venture  a  suggestion  on  the  subject,  we  Avould 
recommend  that  the  series  of  letters  by  General  Sii- 
John  Adye  on  that  cruelly  betongued  institution  the 
British  army  should  be  the  last  for  the  present.  Reformers 
and  apologists  have  talked  enough  to  talk  a  dog's  hind-leg 
ofl^ — Avith  results  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  are  iitterly 
barren  of  good  effects.  It  has  been  shoAvn  that  there  has 
Jieen  an  immense  .amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  complaints 
of  critics,  Avhicli  so  far  is  Avell ;  but  we  are  no  Aviser  than  Ave 
were  before  about  the  essentials  of  the  dispute.  Sir  John 
Adye's  share  in  the  controversy  presents  an  amusing 
contrast  to  all  that  went  before.  With  the  calm  air  of  a 
man  who  is  stating  self-evident  propositions,  he  describes 
the  British  army  as  being  in  an  almost  perfect  condition. 
The  capacity  and  zeal  of  the  officers,  the  ages,  size, 
strength,  spirit,  and  morals  of  the  men,  seem  to  him  most 
excellent.  He  finds  matter  for  satisfaction  in  the  most 
unexpected  quarters.  It  is  a  smiling  prospect  to  Sir  John 
Adye  that  when  the  Reserves  are  called  out  their  wives 
and  children  Avill  be  left  in  (not  on)  their  parishes,  "  and 
"  will,  no  doubt,  be  objects  of  sympathy  to  their  neigh- 
"  hours."  It  is  a  favourite  argument  of  the  pious  Maho- 
metan that,  as  the  manumission  of  a  slaA'e  is  a  meritoiious 
act,  slavery  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  afford  the  just 
man  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  Pei-haps  Sir 
John  Adye  thinks  that  the  destitution,  tempered  by  a 
very  exiguous  allowance,  of  the  Avives  and  children  of  the 
Reserve  men  will  tend  to  develop  the  Christian  virtue  of 
charity  by  exercise.  We  agree  with  him  that  thei'e  will  be 
no  lack  of  occasion. 

Sir  John  Adye's  letters  are  not  all  of  the  calibre  of  this 
passage.  There  is  much  in  them  which  is  of  another  value. 
He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  work  habitually 
done  by  Her  Majesty's  troops  is  incomparably  more  varied 
and  more  difficult  than  any  done  by  Continental  armies. 
ThLs  of  itself  proves  the  force  not  to  be  in  the  Avretched 
state  described  by  the  croakers.  Again,  it  is  manifestly 
true  that,  with  half  our  army  abroad  and  a  Reserve  to  feed, 
we  must  be  content  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  young 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  at  home.  But  the  best  parts  of  Sir 
John  Adye's  letters  are  those  in  which  he  shows  that 
almost  all  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  army  to-day 
existed,  sometimes  in  a  worse  form,  duiing  the  Peninsular 
and  the  Crimean  wars.  Short  establishments,^  soldiers 
who  were  too  young  or  too  old,  are  defects  Avhich  have 
always  been  with  us.  Sir  John  Adye's  figures,  Avhich 
are,  no  doubt,  as  good  as  any  others  quoted  of  late,  rather 
show  that  we  are  better  off  than  we  Avere.  Critics  are 
too  apt  to  compare  our  volunteer  army  Avith  some 
imaginary  force  in  which  all  the  men  were  old  enoiigh 
to  be  thoroughly  trained  men,  but  not  too  old  for  serAdce. 
No  such  army  ever  existed,  or  could  exist  under  a  system 
of  volunteering,  except  in  peculiar  circumstances  and  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Moreover,  such  a  force  could  never 
stand  prolonged  wear  and  tear.  The  most  perfect  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  seen,  which  we  take  to  have  been 
the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Avas  half  ruined  by 
the  victory  at  Llitzen  and  Avas  annihilated  by  the  defeat 
at  Nordlingen.  Besides,  it  never  Avas  tAventy  thousand 
strong,  though  it  was  recruited  over  half  Europe.  Our  0A\-n 
army  in  the  Crimea  had  vanished  Avithin  a  Aveek  of  the 
great  storm,  to  be  replaced  by  a  force  of  boys  in  the  second 
winter.  Our  marines,  who  are  an  admirable  force,  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  handful,  and  they  are  only  main- 
tained by  the  particular  attractions  of  the  service.  The 
wonder  is  that,  in  a  time  of  general  prosperity  and  no 
stimtrlating  war,  Ave  get  recruits  enough  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  Avhich,  after  all, 
does  the  work  it  has  got  to  do.    As  long  as  we  trust  tc 
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the  recrmting  sergeant,  we  must  take  what  we  can  get, 
and  submit  very  often  to  go  short.  These  are  the  drav/- 
backs  to  a  vokmteer  army.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  submit  cheerfully  to  foreign  service- — a 
very  vital  consideration,  indeed,  for  us — and  much  more 
likely  to  consist  of  men  who  have  stomach  for  the  fight, 
than  a  conscript  army  which  is  bound  to  include  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  who  were  never  meant  by  nature  to  be 
soldiers  at  all.  We,  like  other  people,  must  be  content  to 
take  the  fat  with  the  lean.  Consci-iption  gives  numbers, 
and  volunteering  gives  quality — and  as  quality  is  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  numbers,  we  may  be  content  with  oitr 
share.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  War  Ofiice  would  be 
more  pai-ticular  about  the  quality  of  the  recruits  it  takes, 
we  could  listen  with  gi-eat  tranquillity  to  the  periodical 
lamentations  over  the  unprepared  state  of  the  country. 
We  have  soldiers  enough  to  do  all  the  country  ever  did,  as 
far  as  mere  numbers  go.  At  no  time  were  we  relatively  so 
well  supplied  as  we  are  in  that  respect.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  cheerful  optimism  of  Sir  John  Adye,  and  of  the  War 
Office,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  quality  of  our 
recruits  is  all  it  might  be.  But  all  there  is  to  say  on  that 
subject  has  been  said.  Better  pay  must  be  ofi'ered  if  better 
men  are  wanted. 


EED  AND  BLUE  SKATING. 

FORWARD  Choctaw — and  back  three — and  forward  ! 
Forward  inside  Choctaw — and  back  inside  three — and 
forward  inside!  Twice  back— and  forward  off  centre- 
Mohawk  entire !  It  is  quite  possible,  so  various  and  so 
odd  are  the  tastes  and  pui-suits  of  civilized  human  creatures, 
that  to  some  of  our  readei's  the  foregoing  inspiriting  cries 
may  be  full  of  mystery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weather 
changes  so  quickly  and  so  much  that  very  likely  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  published  a  thousand  ponds,  lakes,  canals, 
floods,  rivers — perhaps  even  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
metropolis,  if  the  climatic  evolutions  of  Christmas  Day 
should  recur — will  be  i-esounding  with  siich  expressions,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  ring  of  skates,  the  muifled  thunder 
of  fog-signals,  and  the  crash  of  broken  heads. 

For  these  phrases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  evisceration 
of  American  Indians,  but  are  terms  of  art,  even  of  the 
graceful  and  salubrious  art  of  Skating,  more  especially  as  it 
is  practised  by  the  Wimbledon  Skating  Club,  and  they  are 
set  out,  with  a  great  deal  more,  in  a  neat  manual  lately 
pubHshed  (London  :  Horace  Cox.  1892)  by  Mr.  Montagu 
MoNiER-WiLLiAMs,  Mr.  W.  R.  PiDGEON,  and  Mr.  A. 
Dryden.  Also  there  are  some  scores  of  diagrams  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  some  of  them  coloured  in  red 
and  blue  lines,  and  others  decorated  with  mystic  letters, 
whereby  the  attentive  student  shall  know  on  which  foot  he 
is  skating  and  on  which  edge  of  his  skate,  and  whether 
forwards  or  backwards.  These  variations,  it  is  obvious,  com- 
pose the  whole  art  of  skating.  As  the  volume  is  intended 
to  be  carried  by  the  skater  in  his  pocket,  and  consulted  upon 
the  ice  when  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  a  partly  learnt  figure,  or  in 
search  of  new  difficulties  over  which  to  triumph,  it 
appropriately  contains  two  pictures  of  a  pious-looking 
person  in  a  frock  coat,  engaged  m  "restoring  the  appa- 
"  rently  dead,"  who  is  a  youth  of  sentimental  countenance, 
and  rather  droll  costume.  Altogether  it  is  an  elegant  little 
book,  and  if  skating  can  be  learnt  out  of  any  book— which 
we  do  not  deny— surely  this  is  that  book. 

One  oi  the  principles  of  skating,  as  everybody  ought  to 
know  IS  to  keep  the  elbows  close  to  the  sides,  and  another 
is  to  look  m  the  direction  in  which  you  are  moving,  or  so 
near  thereto  as  you  can  safely  get,  and  these  are  a  little 
liiT  \  *°  reconcile  with  the  practice  of  reading  off  your 
Mohawk  or  Choctaw  while  you  execute  him— if  that  is  the 
proper  phrase  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  spectacle 
ot  a  number  of  earnest  and  accomplished  skaters  skating 
combined  figures,"  and  perusing  the  while  their  several 
copies  of  Figure-Skating,  Si7npl6  and  Combined,  would 
be  ennobling  m  no  ordmary  degree.  We  cannot  hope 
for  a  recurrence  of  frost,  partly  out  of  consideration  for 
the  poor  partly  because  there  was  so  much  last  winter, 
and  partly  because  it  seems  to  be  now  inseparable  from  the 
logs  m  winch  life  is  hardly  worth  hving,  and  red  lines  in 
diagrams  are,  save  by  candlelight,  indistinguishable  from 
blue.  But  it  may  come,  and,  if  it  should,  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  many  copies  of  this  work  will  promote  the 
cutting  of  figures  round  oranges,  or  whatever  objects  are 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  on  Wimbledon  Lake. 


Among  other  interesting  information,  it  contains  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  thei'e  was  sknting  at 
Wimbledon  dui'ing  the  last  thirteen  winters.  The  best 
winters  were  1890-91  and  1879-80,  in  each  of  which  there 
were  forty-seven,  and  in  1878-79  there  were  forty,  so  that 
in  two  successive  years — presumably,  in  one  year  and  a  half 
— there  was  skating  for  no  less  than  twelve  weeks  and  a 
half,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  three  calendai-  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  three  years  1881-84;  there  was  but 
one  day  (in  1882-83),  ^"^^  1884-85  only  three  days. 
The  more  skating  there  is  this  winter  the  more  symmetrical 
the  table  will  be.  In|  any  event  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  is  seasonable — or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

VARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
estate,  without  any  satisfactory  or  peimanent  results.  The 
picturesque  grounds  are  a  landscape  of  desolation,  the 
Palace  itself  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  "  a  melancholy 
"  monument  of  miscalculation."  Failure  is  writ  large  on 
the  substantial  front  of  the  Palace,  and  to  the  casual  visitor 
the  general  aspect  of  park  and  building  suggests  that  the 
place  is  haunted.  Haunted  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
threatened.  The  builder,  the  roadmaker,  the  railway  pro- 
moter, and  others,  must  soon  enter  into  possession  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  land,  and  transfoi'in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
spots  of  greenery  in  the  London  suburbs  into  a  place  of 
brick  and  mortar.  There  is  but  one  way,  though  there 
might  be  many  schemes,  for  the  prevention  of  this  undesir- 
able development.  The  future  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  may 
appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  of  no  consideration  to 
the  people  of  London,  and  a  matter  that  chiefly  concerjis 
the  owners  of  the  pi'operty.  Thirty  years  ago  this  view 
of  the  question  might  not  have  been  contested  by  any- 
body. Nowadays  the  case  is  altered.  The  moment  the 
future  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  becomes  identified  with  the 
jDossible  preservation  of  a  very  attractive  and  much-needed 
open  space,  the  public  interest  in  that  future  must  neces- 
saiily  be  deeply  stu-red.  In  these  days  of  commons  preserva- 
tion and  open-space  legislation,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Financial  Association,  as  owners  of  the  estate  at  Muswell 
Hill,  should  have  approached  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  support  of  that  body  for  a 
scheme  for  the  disjDosal  of  a  portion  of  the  estate  as  a  free 
open  space.  Mr.  Littler,  the  Chan-man  of  the  Council, 
declined  to  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  owners,  on  the  ground  that  it  dealt  only  with  a  part 
of  the  estate.  The  scheme  was  eventually  withdiuwn, 
the  Council  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  both  objecting 
to  it.  The  wisdom  of  this  conclusion  is  thoroughly  boi'ne  out 
by  the  study  of  Mr.  Littler's  new  scheme  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  whole  estate.  The  portion  referred  to 
comprises  134  acres  of  the  park  dedicated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  public  as  an  open  space  for  public  resort  and 
recreation  "subject  to  the  payment  of  reasonable  sums  of 
"  admission  to  the  grounds  and  exhibitions  thereon."  In 
addition  to  this  land  there  are  the  larger  building  estate 
and  the  Palace  itself.  Mi'.  Littler's  scheme  provides  for 
the  purchase  and  preservation  of  the  whole.  A  free  Palace 
and  a  free  open  space  are  what  it  is  desired  to  secui'e.  To 
pay  some  hundreds  of  pounds  per  acre  for  land  already 
secured  to  the  public  may  seem  a  hardy  proposal.  And 
such,  no  doubt,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Littler  when  the  iso- 
lated suggestion  was  made  last  year.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  when  regarded  as  inclusive  in  the  larger, 
well-considered  scheme  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Littler.  Then, 
it  may  be  asked,  What  are  these  1 34  acres  worth  ?  Mr. 
SiiAW  Lefevre  thinks  they  are  worth  nothing.  But 
this,  as  Mr.  Basil  Holmes  points  out,  can  scarcely  be 
the  case,  for  the  right  of  chai'ging  for  admission  might 
readily  make  the  land  extremely  valuable.  Another  and 
not  less  pertinent  question  is.  What  are  those  acres  woith, 
as  an  open  space,  without  the  contiguous  building  estate  % 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  were  they  not  exempt  from  build- 
ing, their  value  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  adja.- 
ceiit  land  were  built  upon.  But  they  ai'e  fprtunately  not 
threatened  by  the  builder.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
land,  already  reserved  to  the  public,  would  not  sei  iously  be 
damaged  as  an  open  space  if  the  neighbouiing  building 
estate  were  covered  \vith  houses.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  of  those  who  were  associated  in  the  happily  &uc- 
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ce.s,sful  movement  to  .save  Parliament  Hill  was  that  the  Hill 
and  fields  about  it  were  topographically  a  portion  of  Hamp- 
htead  Heath,  and  if  not  secured  from  the  builder  must 
seriously  lessen  the  \  alue  of  that  beautiful  open  space.  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  that 
beneficial  movement.  But  he  looks  with  other  eyes  upon 
the  Alexandra  Palace  and  its  future.  He  adopts  an  ex- 
tremely unfriendly  attitude  towards  Mr.  Littler's  sugges- 
tions, though  we  cannot  detect  anything  very  notable  in  his 
criticism  beyond  a  char;xcteristic  vein  of  innuendo,  and  a 
stolid  conviction  that  no  good  can  possibly  be  extracted  from 
the  Alexandra  Palace. 

Whether  Mr.  Littler  is  chargeable  with  a  sympathetic 
disposition  towards  the  owners  of  the  unfortunate  Palace 
and  park  Ls  a  matter  entirely  outside  the  merits  of  his 
scheme.  As  to  the  charge  that  his  estimates  convict  liim  of 
hav-ing  been  hasty,  we  can  only  remark  that  the  accusation 
is  a  strange  one  for  such  a  financial  critic  to  make,  and  is 
decidedly  not  supported  by  anything  that  Mr.  Lefevre's 
ingenuity  has  advanced,  nor  by  Mr.  Littler's  excellently 
clear  rejoinder.  No  one,  certainly  not  Mr.  Littler,  has 
affii'med  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  be  i-emoved, 
though  we  believe  they  are  likely  to  prove  by  no  means  so 
gi'eat  and  inflexible  as  Mr.  Lefevre  imagines.  Indeed,  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  created  difliculties  that  are  wholly  decep- 
tive, as  Mr.  Holmes  shows  in  his  remarks  on  the  Open 
Spaces  Act,  and  the  powers  that  measure  invests  in  local 
authorities  for  the  acquisition  of  open  spaces  beyond,  or 
partly  beyond,  their  own  areas  of  government.  The  grounds 
of  Mr.  Lefevre's  objections  are  hard  to  seek.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange,  by  the  way,  that  he  is  especially  opposed  to 
the  most  admirable  features  of  the  scheme.  Such  is  the 
retention  of  the  Palace  as  a  free  building  in  a  free  park. 
This  appears  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Lefevre. 
He  would  level  the  building  to  the  ground.  We 
willingly  admit  that  the  Alexandra  Palace  is  not  a  beauti- 
ful building.  It  is  not  fair  to  outward  view  as  that  other 
Palace  is,  and  is  too  reminiscent  of  the  hideous  Exhibition- 
building  that  supplied  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Nor  are  we  greatly  moved  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  solid  achievements  of  its  eminent 
builders.  If  we  were  to  consult  our  {esthetic  sense  only,  we 
should  not  lament  its  fall.  Yet  if  it  be,  as  we  believe,  that 
the  proposal  to  take  over  the  estate  for  public  I'ecreation 
is  worthy  of  every  consideration,  it  would  be  foolishness 
to  exclude  the  building  or  to  regard  it  as  doomed  to  de- 
struction. If  not  all  beautiful  within  or  without,  its  spacious 
central  hall  and  concert-rooms  and  galleries  are  admirably 
designed  and  of  eminent  utility.  It  is  certain  that  such  a 
building  in  many  other  countries  would  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  into  ruin,  or  to  lapse  from  the  fulfilment  of  its 
obvious  uses.  Public  enterprise,  whether  of  the  State  or 
of  local  authorities,  would  step  in  and  perform  where  private 
enterprise  had  failed  in  the  undertaking.  Opponents  of 
Mr.  Littler's  scheme,  or  of  any  scheme  of  the  kind,  are 
disposed,  as  in  similar  instances  in  the  past,  to  lay  imdue 
stress  upon  the  readiness  of  the  owners  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  as  if  theie  were  something  unusual  or  sinister 
in  their  attitude.  If  there  were  no  willingness  to  sell, 
in  such  cases,  we  may  be  sure  there  would  be  pros- 
pects or  projects  of  buying.  And  the  greater,  the  more 
genuine,  the  willingne.ss  to  sell  that  which  is  admittedly 
unremunerative  to  the  holders,  though  a  desirable  good  to 
the  public,  the  more  facile  should  be  the  purchase  and  the 
more  advantageoiLS  the  terms  to  the  purchasers.  In  these 
matters  the  interests  of  the  public  have  been  well  protected 
hitherto,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  transactions  of 
this  nature  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  past  by  the 
City  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  If  we  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Lefevre  abhors  sentiment,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  liken  liLs  apprehensions  to  the  poet's  "  fears  in 
"  solitude,"  or  the  ingenuous  censure  of  an  expert  who  had 
expected  to  be  called  in  and  was  not  consulted. 


THE  YEAR. 

1  OQ1  opened  with  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sections,  the 
lay  and  the  ecclesiastical,  into  which  the  Irish  party 
has  now  split  in  full  swing.  When  the  year  began  Mr.  Parnell  was 
engaged  with  Messrs.  W.  O'Brien  and  Dillon  at  Boulogne  in  a  great 
parade  of  negotiation,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  the  resto- 
ration of  union  in  the  party.  At  the  close  of  the  year  his  followers, 
after  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of  their  half- American,  and  not  at 


all  Irish,  leader,  have  shown  at  Waterford  that  they  can  hold  at 
least  some  ground  in  Ireland  against  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  curious  combination  of  sentimental,  self- 
seeking,  acrid,  Republican  or  Socialistic  politicians  who  are  now 
in  unnatural  alhance  with  the  Church.  In  the  meantime,  what 
was  certainly  not  the  least  near  the  heart  of  the  negotiators  at 
Boulogne  among  the  objects  discussed  by  them  has  not  been 
settled.  The  control  of  the  League  fund  at  Paris,  diminished 
as  it  was  by  calls  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Dillon's  bail  and  other 
similar  objects,  is  still  paralysed  by  the  fact  that  each  section  of 
the  divided  party  claims  the  right  to  prevent  the  other  from 
touching  the  money.  There  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  a  Saxon  Court  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  the  various  Irishmen  who  have  found  patriotism  a 
refuge  from  duller  pursuits.  In  the  meantime  also  the  English 
party,  which  has  been  tied  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Irish  alliance, 
has  stood  attentive  to  the  wUl  of  the  masters  whom  he  has  given 
it.  In  January  it  was  endeavouring  to  appear  unconcerned  by 
the  revelation  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  what  loyal  Englishmen  have 
always  known  him  to  be.  In  December  it  stands  committed  to 
satisfy  Irishmen  who  have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  will  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  was  demanded  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  so-called  Boulogne  negotiations,  which  wanted  no  solemnity 
of  parade  to  give  them  a  true  Irish  gravity,  were  ended  by  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  nth  February,  when  they  had  served  their  turn. 
Knowledge  of  what  passed  in  them  is  derived  from  two  sources, 
of  which  one  is  not  less  trustworthy  (or  more  so)  than  the  other — 
firstly,  the  guesses  of  the  Gladstonians,  enlightened  by  what  their 
Irish  masters  chose  to  tell  them,  and  then  the  mutual  accusations 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  faction  fight.  The  certain  result  of 
them  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  be  jockeyed  out  of  his 
power,  and  that  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Dillon  would  not,  or  could 
not,  promise  him  the  efiective  control  of  the  Paris  fund.  Mr. 
Parnell  returned  to  continue  his  fight  in  Ireland.  Messrs.  W. 
O'Brien  and  Dillon  came  over  to  Folkestone,  and  surrendered  to 
undergo  the  six  months'  imprisonment  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  in  the  previous  year,  and  which  they  had  avoided 
hitherto  by  breaking  their  bail,  and  running  away  to  America. 
During  their  period  of  seclusion  Mr.  Parnell  continued  to  make 
speeches  about  once  a  week  in  Ireland,  and  occasionally  in 
England,  marked  by  an  audacity  and  violence  which  became 
monotonous  when  they  had  reached,  as  they  soon  did,  the 
maximum  of  those  qualities.  It  soon  became  clear  that  he  had 
undergone  the  fate  which  the  Irish  have  seldom  or  never  failed 
to  inflict  on  their  leaders.  He  could  collect  large  audiences,  and 
was  nearly  always  sure  of  their  cheers,  but  his  effective  power 
had  gone.  The  strength  of  the  Church  was  exercised  against 
him  to  the  full.  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  been  aware  of  the  truth, 
for  he  did  not  venture  to  stand  to  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
resign  his  seat  for  Cork  if  his  hostile  colleague  would  do  the 
same.  When  his  challenge  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Maurice  Healy 
Mr.  I'arnell  evaded  it  with  excuses  more  shameless  than  ingenious. 
An  appeal  to  the  Irish-Americans  met  with  no  efiective  response. 
Contested  elections  went  against  him,  and  when  Messrs.  O'Brien 
and  Dillon  came  out  of  prison  his  cause  was  so  manifestly  hopeless 
that  they  did  not  maintain  that  appearance  of  frienJship,  or  at 
least  hesitation,  which  they  had  carefully  preserved  at  Boulogne. 
They  joined  the  Church,  thereby  loosening  Mr.  Parnell's  tongue 
stdl  further.  Mutual  recrimination  and  faction  fights  went  on 
briskly.  The  Freeman's  Journal,  which  had  hitherto  supported 
Mr.  Parnell,  was  taken  over  to  the  enemy  by  its  proprietor,  and 
although  the  utter  personal  insignificance  of  his  opponents  made 
it  always  possible  that  he  would  one  day  regain  his  position  by 
sheer  superiority  of  faculty,  he  seemed  beaten  before  his  sudden 
death  at  Brighton  in  October. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  yet  brought  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  party.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  not  calmed  the 
violence  of  Irishmen.  Mr.  Timothy  Ilealy,  whose  head  was 
banged  against  a  bed-post  in  Cork  in  the  spring,  was  horsewhipped 
in  that  city  in  the  autumn  by  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  for 
language  of  more  even  than  his  customary  brutality  about  Mr. 
Parnell's  widow.  This  second  instance  of  the  lately  discovered 
faculty  of  the  Irish  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  aflairs  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Parnell's  successor.  The 
result  of  the  contest  justified  the  prudence  of  the  late  leader's 
decision  not  to  risk  his  seat.  Although  the  Pamellites  appeared 
from  the  result  of  the  municipal  elections  to  be  in  a  great 
majority  in  the  town,  they  were  beaten  by  no  less  than  1,512  votes. 
In  this,  as  in  all  recent  Irish  elections,  the  clergy  were  very 
active  in  all  parts  of  the  contest,  and  not  least  in  those  phases  of 
it  which  passed  in  the  streets,  and  were  diversified  by  the  use  of 
blackthorns.  It  was  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  contest  that 
the  Unionist  vote  given  to  Captain  Sarsfield  was  disappointingly 
small.  The  details  of  the  rioting  in  word  or  deed  which  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  Irish  political  discussion  are  innumerable  and 
monotonous.    Two  essential  facts  may  be  gathered  out  of  it  all. 
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The  Irish  parties  outbid  one  another  in  the  emphasis  of  their 
assertions  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  concessions  they 
will  insist  on  from  England.  The  point  of  difl'erence  between 
them  is  this,  that  whereas  one  maintains  a  show  of  independence, 
the  other  not  unnaturally  trusts  that  there  is  nothing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  not  do  to  regain  office.  Then  it  has  been  proved  that 
there  is  a  party  of  substantial  strength  in  Ireland  which  is  so 
intent  on  the  immediate  joy  of  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the 
priests  that  it  can  wait  before  destroying  the  tyranny  of  the 
Saxon.  When  the  death  of  Mr.  Power  left  a  vacancy  at  Water- 
ford,  Mr.  Eedmond,  who  had  just  been  beaten  at  Cork,  came 
forward  to  contest  the  seat  in  the  Parnellite  interest.  After 
some  hesitation,  and  against  the  wish  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  the 
anti-Parnellites  decided  to  bring  forward  a  candidate.  A  Mr. 
Keane  was  chosen,  but  was  found  insufficient,  when  his  friend 
Mr.  Davitt  had  his  head  broken  by  a  Parnellite  (we  are  writing 
about  the  aflairs  of  Ireland)  at  the  end  of  the  Toll  Bridge.  Mr. 
Davitt  having  been,  in  highly  Hibernian  fashion,  indicated  as  the 
true  champion,  stood,  but  was  beaten.  There  is,  there.'"ore,  a 
solid  foundation  for  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood 
in  Ireland. 

The  business  of  Government  in  that  country  has  been  through- 
out the  year  comparatively  simple.  The  "bloody  hoof  of  the 
Saxon "  has  been  firmly  put  on  the  efforts  of  contending  Irish 
patriots  to  cudgel  and  kick  one  another  to  death.  During  April 
Lady  Zetland  and  Miss  Balfour  made  a  tour  throughout  the  dis- 
tressed districts  of  the  West.  New  Tipperary  has  been  deserted 
by  the  butter  merchants,  who  have  returned  to  Mr.  Smith  Barry's 
weighing-house,  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  a  recognized 
failure. 

The  course  of  domestic  politics  has  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  progress  of  the  Irish  conflict — an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  compact  which  has  bound  one  English  party 
to  obey  orders  from  Ireland.  The  approach  of  the  General 
Election  has  also  had  its  effect.  On  the  Parliamentary  Session 
the  influence  of  the  coming  contest  was  visible  in  familiar  signs. 
Until  the  Ministry  took  all  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  public  business,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
members  on  both  sides  to  vote  for  general  resolutions,  of  which 
the  only  intelligible  object  was  to  please  this  or  that  sec- 
tion of  voters  who  are  known  to  be  addicted  to  a  particular 
fad.  The  most  scandalous  example  of  this  unscrupulous  practice 
was  given  when  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  found 
to  support  Sir  J.  Pease's  motion  condemning  the  opium  revenue 
of  the  Indian  Government.  It  was  a  worse  instance  than  others, 
because  it  caused  some  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  India 
Office,  and  showed  with  what  frivolity  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  play  with  national  interests  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  importance.  Cases  in  which  interests  of  less  mag- 
nitude only  were  afl'ected  hardly  deserve  notice  in  a  review 
of  the  year.  We  have  previously  recorded  at  length  the  pro- 
gress of  the  main  measures  of  the  Session — the  Irish  Land  and 
Education  Bills.  The  first  was  made  inevitable  by  the  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  historic  curse  of  Ireland — double  owner- 
ship in  land — which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  so  greatly  intensified  by 
tentative  legislation  in  the  days  when,  ou  his  own  sliowing,  he 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  Irish  question.  The 
Education  Bill,  for  which  the  Government  sacrificed  Mr. 
Goschen's  substantial  surplus,  was  passed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Session.  Of  this  measure  the  justification  would  appear  to  be  the 
necessity  of  convincing  the  rural  voter  that  the  Unionist  party  is 
his  friend.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  such  necessity  of 
placating  somebody  dictated  Mr.  Balfour's  promise,  made  at  the 
very  end  of  the  Session,  to  give  Ireland  a  Local  Government  Bill 
next  year.  In  neither  case  does  the  object  aimed  at  appear  to 
have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  learnt  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Union  of  Conservatives  at  Birmingham,  at  the 
end  of  November,  that  his  own  party  consider  the  undertaking  at 
least  gratuitous,  while  its  reception  by  the  Irish,  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal, has  been  equally  cold,  though  for  different  reasons.  The 
Education  Bill  has  also  faded  to  attain  its  presumed  purpose,  to 
judge  by  the  result  of  elections  in  rural  districts.  Elections  have 
been  very  numerous  throughout  the  year,  beginning  with  Hartle- 
pool in  January.  In  too  many  cases  the  result  of  these  contests 
has  been  of  a  character  to  justify  the  loud  jubilations  of  the 
Separatists.  At  Aston  Manor  in  March  the  Unionists  gained 
a  notable  success  by  increasing  their  majority,  which  had  stood 
at  782  in  1886,  to  2,978.  When  the  death  of  Mr.  Raikes 
left  a  vacancy  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Separatists 
allowed  Professor  Jebb  to  be  returned  unopposed.  Sir  James 
Fergusson  secured  his  return  for  Manchester  when  he  had  tp 
stand  again  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Post  Office,  by  a  sUb!- 
stantial  majority  over  a  strong  opponent.  In  West  Derbyshire, 
too,  the  Unionist  candidate  was  returned  unopposed.  But 
against  these  successes  must  be  set  off  a  list  of  diminished  majori- 
ties and  lost  seats.    Of  these  some  of  the  worst — the  Stowmarket 


Division  of  Suffolk,  for  instance,  in  May,  and  South  Molton  in 
November — occurred  either  after  the  Education  Bill  had  been 
announced  or  after  it  had  been  passed,  and  might  therefore  be 
presumed  to  have  produced  its  full  effect.  These  indications  of 
the  existence  of  a  useful  discontent  in  the  rural  population  have 
not  been  without  their  natural  efl'ect  on  the  Opposition.  There 
has  been  a  growing  conviction  shown  by  its  leaders  that  the  time 
has  come  when  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  now  patent 
wrongs  of  the  country  voter.  In  October  a  great  meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  was  held  in  Newcastle,  in  which  the 
Opposition  promised  its  best  services  to  everybody — who  would 
first  help  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  into  oflice,  and  then  wait  till 
he  had  settled  the  Irish  question.  The  rural  voter  had  his  share 
of  all  these  good  words ;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give 
him  a  little  entertainment  to  himself.  He  was  therefore  invited 
to  appear  in  November  by  a  species  of  new  Gladstonian  virtual 
representation — in  the  persons,  namely,  of  such  as  had  been 
chosen  to  speak  for  him  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  The  places  chosen 
were  the  Memorial  Hal],  in  Farringdon  Street,  and  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  There  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
population  met  and  said  all  that  the  Gladstonian  wire-pullers  have 
lately  said  for  them,  or  sang  liymns  while  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
an  imposing  progress  up  the  street.  On  the  24th  of  November 
the  National  Union  of  Conservatives  met  at  Birmingham.  The 
meeting  was  chiefly  remarkable,  apart  from  good  speaking,  for 
the  frigid  reception  of  Mr.  Balfour's  promise  to  Ireland,  which 
the  meeting  subjected  to  the  snub  called  the  previous  question, 
and  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  emphatic  declaration  that  reunion 
with  the  Gladstonians  is  a  thing  which  he  neither  looks  forward 
to  nor  desires. 

The  deaths  of  Mr.  Raikes  in  August  and  of  Mr.  Smith  in  October, 
one  day  before  Mr.  Parnell,  have  caused  changes  in  the  tenure  of 
office  of  which  one  at  least  is  of  more  than  otiicial  interest.  Mr. 
Raikes  was  succeeded  at  the  Post  Office  by  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
whose  Under-Secretaryship  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  inherited 
by  Mr.  James  Lo'wther,  appointments  which  were  both  good  in 
themselves,  and  were  not  the  less  liked  because  they  were, 
perhaps  maliciously,  believed  to  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
somebody  else.  The  changes  which  were  made  necessary  by  the 
lamented  fatal  termination  to  the  long  illness  of  Mr.  Smith  weie 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  left  vacant.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
necessary  to  supply  the  loss  till  Parliament  met  again  ;  but  delay 
might  have  had  mischievous  effects,  by  giving  consistency  to 
rumours  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  and  among  the  Unionist 
leaders.  All  discussion  on  these  alleged  differences  of  view  and 
conflicts  of  ambition  was  cut  short  by  the  announcement  that 
the  one  member  of  the  Conservative  party  who  could  have 
enforced  his  claims,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Balfour  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  resigned  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  which  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Jackson.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  called  up  the  leader  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House.  The  change  was 
one  long  foreseen,  and  not  necessarily  of  great  moment.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  will  be  as  well  able  to  lead  his  party  in  the 
Lords  as  the  Marquess  of  llartington  did  in  the  Commons. 

The  year  has  been  fairly  rich  in  interesting  events  of  an  only 
partially,  or  not  at  all  political,  character.  The  most  agreeable 
of  them  was  the  brilliant  State  visit  made  by  the  German 
Emperor  during  the  summer.  Strikes  come  under  the  first 
heading,  since  they  are  indications  that  some  body  of  per- 
sons with  votes  are  discontented  and  presumably  amenable  to 
offers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Scotch  Railway  ser- 
vants were  engaged  in  a  very  obstinate,  and  ultimately  violent, 
railway  strike,  which  they  had  begun  before  Christmas  Day  of 
1890,  just  when  the  sudden  stoppage  of  all  railway  traffic  might 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country.  Almost  all  the  Scottish 
lines  were  afl'ected,  but  the  struggle  was  most  severe  on  the  two 
main  ones,  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian.  As  has  been 
frequently  found  to  be  the  case,  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
strikers,  which  was  shorter  hours,  was  found  to  cover  an  attempt 
to  obtain  higher  wages  in  the  shape  of  increased  overtime  pay. 
The  discussions  between  employers  and  men,  both  in  private  and 
in  the  press,  proved  that  the  Companies  had  not  always  been 
considerate  to  their  servants.  But  the  railway  men  deprived 
themselves  of  public  sympathy  by  the  little  regard  they  showed 
for  the  public  convenience,  by  disregarding  their  legal  obligation 
to  give  warning  before  ceasing  work,  by  calling  in  professional 
agitators  from  England,  and,  finally,  more  or  less  at  their 
instigation,  by  betaking  themselves  to  open  riot.  There  was 
resistance  to  the  police  at  Motherwell,  and  soon  after  attacks 
were  made  on  railway  stations,  and  efibrts  to  wreck  trains.  The 
Companies  showed  quite  as  much  Scotch  stiffness  of  neck  as  their 
servants,  and  made  a  much  more  vigorous  use  of  their  legal  rights 
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than  employers  liave  genei-ally  done  in  England.  By  the  end  of 
January  the  men  were  reduced  to  a  surrender  very  thinly  dis- 
guised as  a  compromise.  The  Companies  promised  to  consider 
their  grievances.  The  Scotch  strike  was  the  most  considerable, 
but  not  the  only,  event  of  the  kind.  In  the  Post  Office  a  number 
of  Telegraph  clerks  refused  to  volunteer  for  extra  work  in  the 
winter,  and  had  to  be  taught  by  disciplinary  measures  that 
volunteering  in  Government  offices  is  a  polite  figure  of  speech. 
In  June  the  London  omnibus  men  struck  in  a  body,  and  for  a 
time  the  streets  were  nearly  wholly  free  from  these  lumbering 
coaches.  Here,  also,  the  alleged  grievance  was  the  length  of  the 
day's  work  ;  but  it  was  gradually  made  clear  that  the  strike  had 
been  provoked  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company 
to  establish  a  strict  system  of  checks  on  the  takings  of  their 
servants.  The  strike  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
violence,  much  exaggerated  in  the  telling.  It  was  discovered, 
rather  to  the  common  surprise,  that  London  could  do  without 
omnibuses  better  than  had  been  supposed.  After  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  clear  streets,  the  strike  ended  on  the  terms  of  the  masters, 
who  offered  a  slight  increase  of  pay  and  a  limitation  of  the  day's 
work  to  twelve  hours.  There  has  been  a  renewal  at  some  of  the 
outports  and  on  the  Thames  of  disputes  between  the  sailors  and 
the  shipowners,  or  between  dock  labourers  and  their  employers, 
none  of  which  have  been  of  any  great  magnitude.  These  quarrels 
have  had  their  echoes  in  the  Law  Courts,  in  Parliament,  and 
among  those  whom  the  "  Labour  question  "  interests  not  always 
wisely  or  honestly.  In  January  Mr.  Bompas,  the  Recorder  of 
Plymouth,  decided  that  the  action  of  Union  workmen  to  cease 
working  for  an  employer  if  non-Union  workmen  are  employed 
amounts  to  intimidation.  Mr.  Bompas's  decision  was  not  upheld 
on  appeal.  In  Parliament  attempts  haA"e  been  made  to  amend 
the  law  of  conspiracy  in  the  interests  of  the  Unions.  That  dis- 
content of  the  working  class  which  is  often  found  on  inquiry  to 
be  simply  the  common  wish  to  get  more  money  than  the  market 
will  pay,  for  the  same  or  less  work,  has  been  as  conspicuous  as 
ever.  It  has  also,  as  before,  been  encouraged  by  people 
who  hold,  or  for  their  own  purposes  affect  to  hold,  the  common 
revolutionary  doctrine  that  discontent  with  poverty  is  a  valid 
excuse  for  taking  other  people's  property.  The  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
an  apparently  precise  but  really  very  vague  expression,  has  been 
much  in  evidence.  It  was  voted  for  at  the  Trade-Union  Con- 
gress at  Liverpool,  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  who  them- 
selves represented,  in  many  cases,  merely  trumpery  Unions  of 
labourers,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  delegates  of  rich,  long- 
established,  and  really  important  Unions  of  skilled  workmen.  It 
was  patronized  with  other  fads  at  the  National  Liberal  Meeting. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  appointed  during  the  course 
of  the  Session,  has  held  many  sittings,  too  many  of  which  have 
been  wasted  in  listening  to  the  crude  talk  of  agitators.  Abroad 
the  discontent  of  the  workmen,  as  expressed  by  the  May  Day 
Demonstration,  led  at  Rome,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  some  places 
in  Spain  to  riots  and  bloodshed. 

Of  non-political  events,  the  most  really  interesting,  at  least  to 
Londoners,  has  been  the  entire  defeat  of  the  so-called  Progressist 
party  in  the  School  Board  elections  in  November.  The  London 
ratepayers  have  at  last  been  roused  to  rid  themselves  decisively  of 
a  Board  which  appeared  to  act  on  the  principle  that  zeal  for  the 
education  of  A's  children  justifies  the  waste  of  B's  money. 

The  year  has  been  nearly  as  full  of  "  sensational "  law-suits 
as  of  elections.  The  decision  of  a  Mr.  Jackson  to  reclaim  his 
wife  by  methods  which  had  a  pleasing  smack  of  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Justice  Fry,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor leading  them,  an  opportunity  to  startle  the  nation  by 
deciding  that  any  wife  can  leave  any  husband  whenever  she 
pleases,  and  can  also  leave  him  bound  for  life  to  her.  The 
Baccarat  case,  a  very  sensational  case  indeed,  showed  that  a 
taste  for  games  of  chance,  when  not  under  due  control,  may 
lead  even  the  most  august  persons  into  places  where  ugly  things 
are  done.  The  case  of  Streeter  v.  Pinter  again  proved  that  our 
old  friend  the  Alchemist  survives  with  variations.  Having 
grown  bolder  with  time,  he  no  longer  transmutes,  but  increases. 
The  Cathcart  case  illustrates  the  facility,  and  also  the  danger,  of 
mistaking  strong  peculiarities  of  character  for  madness.  More 
dismally  sordid  story  than  that  told  in  the  Osborne  case,  which 
was  so  abruptly  terminated  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  have  a  not 
less  dismal  sequel,  has  seldom  been  heard.  Even  India  has  had 
its  sensational  trial,  from  which  it  may  be  learnt  that  no  less 
potent  a  gentleman  than  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  with  an  army 
of  his  own,  may  imdergo  this  annoying  experience — that  he  may 
give  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  be  allowed  to  look 
at  a  diamond  with  option  to  purchase  if  he  likes,  may  decide  not 
to  take  the  stone  when  he  sees  it,  and  may  then  lind  that  he 
cannot  get  his  money  back. 

The  announcement  in  December  of  the  engagement  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  was  a  matter  for  national  congratulation. 


The  affairs  of  India  and  the  colonies  have  been  exceptionally 
fertile  in  interest,  not  always  of  a  pleasant  kind.  In  India  the 
passing  of  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill  has  been  seen  with  very  mixed 
feelings.  To  stop  what  to  Western  ideas  is  the  outrage  of  marry- 
ing mere  girls  to  old  men,  in  a  country  in  which  widowhood  is 
socially  infamous,  may  seem  an  excellent  step.  Unfortunately 
it  cannot  be  effectually  done,  as  the  Indian  Government  has  dis- 
covered somewhat  late,  without  a  hazardous  departure  from  that 
■wise  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  religious  and  social  practices 
of  the  East,  however  revolting  they  may  seem  to  us,  to  which  we 
owe  it  that  our  rule  has  not  been  exercised  amid  incessant  dis- 
content. The  Government  has  been  compelled  to  make  an 
acknowledgment  of  overhaste,  if  not  error,  by  announcing  that  it 
will  make  a  very  limited  use  of  the  powers  it  has  obtained. 
The  prosecution  of  the  Bangabasi  native  newspaper  for  seditious 
language  has  ended  more  successfully ;  for,  although  the  defendants 
escaped  punishment  by  the  disagreement  of  the  jury,  they  were 
sufficiently  frightened  to  make  an  apology  for  their  leading  articles, 
and  promise  to  behave  better  in  future.  The  disaster  at  Imphail  on 
the  24th  of  March  was  not  materially  important.  The  success  of 
one  British  officer.  Lieutenant,  now  Major,  Grant  at  Thobal,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  whole  State  of  Manipur  by  converging 
columns  of  troops  in  a  month,  proves  the  extreme  weakness 
of  that  State,  and  the  constant  readiness  of  the  Indian  army  for 
war.  But  there  was  much  about  the  event  which  came  with  a  dis- 
agreeable shock.  We  learnt  from  it  that  not  even  long  experience 
and  innumerable  examples  can  always  preserve  British  officers 
from  committing  every  blunder  which  is  sure  to  bring  disaster  in 
dealing  with  Orientals.  Mr.  Quinton,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Assam,  went  up  to  Imphail  to  adjust  a  dispute  in  the  reigning 
house  which  had  led  to  revolutions  in  the  Palace.  He  went, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  sweep  the 
Manipuri  army  out  of  the  way,  but  unfortunately  armed  with 
different  rifles,  and  ill  supplied  with  ammunition.  At  Imphail 
he  acted  on  orders  given,  or  even  only  recommendations  made, 
at  a  distance,  but  neglected  the  advice  of  the  Engli.sh  resident, 
Mr.  Grimwood.  When  the  Senaputty,  the  prince  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  troubles  in  the  State,  avoided  arrest,  Mr, 
Quinton,  unchecked,  as  it  would  seem,  by  Colonel  Skene,  the  com- 
mander of  his  escort,  divided  his  forces,  struck  where  there  was 
no  use  in  striking,  failed  to  strike  at  the  essential  point,  and 
then,  when  the  roof  of  the  Residency,  a  thatched  building  right 
under  the  guns  of  the  native  Palace,  caught  fire,  committed 
the  incredible  error  of  entering  into  a  parley  with  the  enemy. 
He  and  the  Englishmen  who  accompanied  him,  including  Colonel 
Skene  and  Mr.  Grimwood,  were  massacred-  Nor  did  the  scandal 
end  here.  The  officers  commanding  the  escort  not  only  evacuated 
the  Residency,  a  j  udicious  step  in  itself,  but  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
frontier,  leaving  several  of  their  men  behind  in  the  garden,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  allowing  Mrs.  Grimwood  to  struggle  on  behind  them  as 
best  she  could.  The  two  officers  responsible  have  been  dismissed 
the  service — a  fitting,  but  by  no  means  severe,  conclusion  to  a  story 
which  is  valuable  only  as  a  warning.  On  the  entry  of  the  troops 
the  leaders  responsible  for  the  massacre  were  arrested  and 
punished.  A  boy  of  the  ruling  family  has  been  named  Rajah, 
and  an  English  Resident  will  give  orders,  hardly  even  disguised 
as  advice,  in  Manipur. 

In  Egypt  a  judicial  system  has  been  set  up,  with  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Scott,  at  its  head,  in  spite  of  the  sulky  opposition  of 
France  and  the  open  resistance  of  native  officials,  which  was  finally 
overridden  by  the  Khedive.  Osman  Digna  has  been  once  more 
beaten  at  Tokar  by  Egyptian  soldiers  under  command  of  Colonel 
Holled  Smith. 

Among  Colonial  affairs  none  have  more  closely  touched  the 
mother-country  than  the  crisis  in  the  long  dispute  about  the 
French  shore  in  Newfoundland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  it 
had  become  very  acute.  The  colonists  had  entered  largely  into 
the  business  of  lobster  catching  and  canning  in  the  waters  which 
the  French  have  some  claim  to  consider  as  reserved  to  themselves. 
Exasperated  by  the  colonial  Bait  Acts,  which  were  passed  as  an 
answer  to  their  own  bounty  to  fishermen,  the  French  were  very 
punctilious  in  insisting  on  their  treaty  rights.  The  colonists 
again  argued  that  lobsters  are  not  fish,  while  canning  is  not  drying, 
and  that  therefore  the  French  cannot  claim  the  right  to  can 
lobsters  under  the  treaty  which  authorizes  them  to  dry  fish. 
Between  the  two  the  Imperial  Government  was  in  no  pleasant 
position.  It  decided  at  last  to  refer  the  question  of  the  right  to 
catch  lobsters  to  arbitration,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  French 
on  condition  that  a  modus  vivendi  which  secured  them  an  undis- 
turbed use  of  the  shore  was  enforced  until  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  known.  The  colony  was  ill  satisfied.  It  began 
legal  proceedings  against  naval  officers  on  the  station,  and  there 
was  much  talk  of  resistance.  The  Home  Government  was  at  last 
compelled  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  coercing  the  colony,  and  proceed 
with  it  steadily  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  deputation  from  the 
colony,  which  visited  England  in  April,  and  was  heard  at  the 
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Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  At  last  tlie  Newfoundlanders  under- 
took to  enforce  the  modus  vivendi  themselves,  and  the  Bill  was 
not  carried  through.  Of  the  arbitration  nothing  more  has  been 
heard.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  in  which  there  has, 
however,  been  no  need  for  an  appeal  to  the  coercive  action  of  Par- 
liament, has  been  made  with  the  United  States  about  the  seal 
fishery  in  Behring  Sea.  The  purely  internal  all'airs  of  Canada  have 
had  much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  M'Kinley  Act  having 
affected  the  commercial  interests  of  Canada  very  seriously.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  found  that  the  Liberal  party  were  agitating  for 
a  modification  of  his  own  fiscal  policy,  in  the  direction  of  more 
concession  to  the  United  States.  In  February  he  advised  a  dis- 
solution. The  subsequent  contest,  which  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  acrimony,  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  Government 
of  25  votes.  Sir  John  Macdonald  accused  his  opponents  of  an 
intention  to  bring  about  the  reception  of  Canada  into  the 
American  Union,  and  made  great  use  of  a  pamphlet  by  one 
Mr.  E.  Farrer,  an  Irish  journalist  and  Canadian  Liberal, 
who  had  written  to  explain  how  the  Americans  could  worry 
Canada  into  joining  them.  Sir  John  himself  died  imme- 
diately after  his  victory,  and  his  death  has  in  turn  been 
followed,  first,  by  dissensions  among  Canadian  politicians, 
and  then  by  mutual  accusations  of  corruption  between  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  which  have  been  shown  to  be  only  too  well 
founded.  A  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  found 
that  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  a  Conservative,  has  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices  in  degrees  variously  estimated  by  its  members 
according  to  their  party.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mercier,  a  noted 
French  Liberal  politician  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been 
similarly  charged  by  two  Conservative  judges  out  of  a  Court  of 
three  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  case.  Mr,  Mercier  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Angers,  with  the 
result  of  provoking  a  constitutional  conflict  in  the  province.  Sir 
Hector  Langevin,  with  more  grace,  retired  from  office.  In  both 
cases  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  Canadian  politicians  are  pre- 
pared to  make  bargains  with  contractors  by  which  advantages 
are  given  them  at  the  public  expense  in  return  for  money  sub- 
scribed for  "  political  purposes,"  which  are  found  not  unnaturally 
to  include  the  presentation  of  testimonials  to  the  politicians. 
In  Australia  a  Conference  held  at  Sydney  has  prepared  the  draft 
of  a  Federal  Union  based  on  American  and  Canadian  originals, 
which  awaits  the  acceptance  of  the  several  Colonial  Governments. 
In  South  Africa  the  South  Africa  Company  has  established  itself 
in  Mashonaland,  and  has  repelled  the  intrusion  of  Boer  trekkers. 

The  affairs  of  foreign  nations  have  not  often  been  of  much 
moment  to  their  neighbours.  In  Europe  the  events  of  most 
general  importance  have  been  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
with  its  result,  the  "  approximation,"  to  use  the  convenient 
diplomatic  term,  of  France  and  Russia,  and  then  the  formation 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  of  a  commercial  alliance  completing 
the  political  among  the  central  Powers,  to  which  some  outlying 
small  States  have  adhered  or  show  a  disposition  to  adhere.  The 
fleets  of  Europe  have  played  an  unwonted  part  in  diplomacy.  First 
the  English  fleet  visited  I'iume  and  Venice,  with  the  result  of 
convincing  the  sagacious  that  England  had  joined  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Then  the  French  made  a  round  of  the  Baltic  ending 
at  Cronstadt,  thereby  persuading  these  same  persons  that  an 
alliance  had  been  formed  between  France  and  Russia.  But  then 
the  French  fleet  came  to  Spithead,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, which  was  considered  proof  positive  that  England  had  not 
joined  the  Triple  Alliance.  Peace,  it  was  warmly  asserted,  was 
the  one  end  of  all  these  cruises.  In  France  the  species  of  truce 
which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  General  Boulanger  has  been 
broken  by  an  outbreak  of  the  old  anti-Clerical  quarrel  of  which 
the  temper  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  was  the  ostensible,  and  the 
rancour  of  the  Radicals  was  the  real,  cause.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  expulsion  of  a  French  journalist  from  Sofia  has 
provoked  an  absurd  quarrel  with  Bulgaria.  Germany  has  been 
mainly  engaged  in  watching  the  erratic  movements  and  listening 
to  the  no  less  erratic  words  of  its  Emperor.  In  Russia  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  has  been  accompanied  by  a  famine  of 
extraordinary  extent  and  severity.  In  Italy  Signer  Crispi  has 
been  upset  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  temper  directed 
against  his  allies  of  the  Right.  In  Servia  the  Regency  has  bought 
oft'  King  Milan  for  30,000^.  a  year,  and  has  shaken  off  Queen 
Natalie  by  kidnapping  and  expulsion.  Portugal  has  quelled  a 
Republican  outbreak  at  Oporto,  and  settled  down  to  quiet  for  a 
time  at  least,  after  a  financial  crisis.  Outside  of  Europe  there 
has  been  civil  conflict  or  only  riot  in  the  extreme  degree  in 
abundance.  Arabs  have  rebelled  against  the  Turks.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  has  discovered  that  even  the  Asylum  of  the 
World  must  not  tax  his  subjects'  tobacco  too  stringently. 
In  China  there  have  been  anti-foreign  riots  accompanied  by 
massacre  in  the  Yangtzekiang  Valley,  and  later  on  disturbances 
in  the  North  of  a  somewhat  less  intelligible  kind.  On  the 
American  continent  a  conflict  of  extraordinary  ferocity  has  been 


fought  out  in  Chili,  ending,  after  wholesale  executions,  battles 
by  land,  actions  at  sea,  bombardments,  and  the  torpedoing  of 
ironclads,  by  the  disembarkation  of  an  expeditionary  force  from 
the  North,  near  Valparaiso,  three  days  of  sanguinary  fighting,  and 
the  utter  defeat  of  President  Balmaccda,  who  has  since  shot 
himself  in  the  Argentine  Legation.  In  Brazil  Marshal  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca  has  Balmacedaed  without  success,  but  also  without 
bloodshed.  He  had  the  excuse  that,  if  he  interpreted  the  Consti- 
tution in  his  own  way,  he  had  also  made  it.  The  United  States 
has  terminated  the  Indian  war  which  was  raging  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  without  too  flagrantly  abusing  their  superior  power. 
In  their  internal  politics,  the  result  of  the  last  elections  seems  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  fiie  Democratic 
strength  as  shown  last  year.  The  lynching  of  nine  Italians  at 
New  Orleans,  who  had  been  acquitted  for  the  murder  of  Chief 
Constable  Hennessy,  has  led  to  a  diplomatic  coolness  with  Italy 
which  still  endures.  The  grand  jury  of  New  Orleans  refused  to 
find  true  bills  against  the  lynchers,  several  of  whom  were  no 
doubt  among  its  members. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  is  one  of  extraordinary  length,  and 
contains  a  quite  wonderful  proportion  of  names  of  men  who  were 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  or  had  been  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  eminent.  It  includes  Lord  Granville,  M.  Jules  Grevy, 
Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Sir 
William  White ;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  M.  Meissonier,  Mr.  Charles 
Keene,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  two 
Archbishops  of  York — Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Magee — Bishop 
Harold  Brown,  Marshal  von  Moltke,  General  Sherman,  Prince 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes.  Greatly  as  the  names 
in  this  list  differ  in  character,  in  faculty,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
distinction,  all  had  been  or  were,  if  only  by  right  of  their  office, 
eminent.  The  list  of  distinguished  names — or  of  such  as  were 
merely  notorious — is  not  shorter.  Archdeacon  Morris,  Sir  J.  W, 
Bazalgette,  the  engineer;  Mr.  Beal,  long  known  by  what  has 
become  the  profession  of  municipal  reformer;  MajorBromhead,  who 
retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  after  the  great  disaster  at 
Ulundi ;  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Sir  W.  Ivirby  Green,  long  known 
as  H.M.  Minister  in  Morocco  ;  Mr.  Hansard,  of  the  Debates  ;  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  the  discoverer  of  Australian  gold ;  Sir  T.  Chambers, 
the  Recorder  of  London ;  Musurus  Pasha,  long  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador in  London ;  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  philologist ;  Dr. 
Abraham  Kuenen,  who  had  said  in  print  that  God  could  be  ex- 
plained away  by  Jahveh ;  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  discoverer  of  suc- 
cessive Troys;  Mr.  Jamrach,  the  wild-beast  collector;  and  the 
rival  African  monarchs  Ja-Ja  and  Oko  Jumbo,  who  fought  all 
their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  were  not  divided — were  all  known 
men,  some  for  honour,  and  no  one  of  them  quite  discreditably. 
Don  Jos(5  Manuel  Balmaceda,  sometime  President  of  Chili,  will 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  his  country  as  one  who  played 
the  tyrant  in  all  senses,  ancient  and  modern,  with  vigour,  if  not 
with  proportionate  ability.  General  Boulanger,  who  was  in 
his  time  most  eminent  in  notoriety,  died  by  his  own  hand  as 
the  world  was  beginning  to  forget  him.  Barnum  is  become  a 
name  for  puffery,  and  Blavatsky  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
Cagliostro  is  remembered.  Dom  Pedro,  once  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  died  in  exile,  with  the  credit  due  to  one  who  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity  according  to  approved  modern 
formulas.  The  King  of  Wiirtemberg  had  the  good  fortune  to 
occupy  a  throne  the  tenure  of  which  did  not  depend  on  his  personal 
qualities.  The  House  of  Commons  has  lost  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Baring,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mr.  Bruce,  Lord 
E.  Cavendish,  Sir  R.  Fowler,  Colonel  Ilambro,  Sir  J.  Pope 
Hennessy,  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  Mr.  Power,  and  Mr.  Taplin,  as 
well  as  others  named  ali-eady.  The  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Devonshire,  Earl  Beauchamp  and  the  Earl  of  Devon,  have  been 
lost  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  may  be 
named  apart  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilewett  as  the  last  two  sur- 
viving Waterloo  officers.  Letters  and  art  have  lost,  besides  the 
greater  names  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  voluminous 
historian  of  the  United  States,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  Mr. 
Major,  Mr.  Maddison  Morton,  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  Mr.  Wills, 
Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield  and  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill,  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams,  Mr.  Thomas  Collier,  Mr.  Edwin  Long,  Messrs.  Florence 
and  Barry  Sullivan  the  actors,  Messrs.  Farmer,  Litolfl",  andPrager 
the  musicians,  and  Mr.  Cellier  the  composer.  The  name  of  M. 
Calmann  L6vy,  the  French  publisher,  may  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  are  lost  to  literature. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  GOLF. 

rjl  HE  agitator,  like  the  schoolmaster,  has  been  abroad,  and  one 
result  of  his  divagations  is  apparent  in  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Rules  of  Golf.    Thousands  now  play  this  game  where  its 
votaries  were  formerly  numbered  by  tens,  humanity  is  now  the 
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richer  in  tlie  possession  of  Tee-Shot  Bitters,  of  patent  cleeks 
galore,  and  of  golfiog  integuments,  "  mystic,  wonderful,"  the  mere 
sight  of  which,  had  they  appeared  thirty  years  ago,  would  have 
hurried  the  stately  old-world  golfer  into  an  untimely  grave. 
Peace  to  his  memory !  it  is  for  us  who  survive  to  take  stock  of 
the  altered  situation.  There  had  long  been  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  Rules  were  not  perhaps  the  most  perfect  that  intellectual 
acumen  might  evolve ;  they  were  markedly  deficient  in  literary 
grace — perhaps  an  unimportant  detail — and  their  grammar  was 
execrable  ;  they  were  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  at  the  best 
but  vaguely  indicated  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  under 
certain  circumstances.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  imagine  cases — 
nay,  cases  not  infrequently  arose— the  decision  of  which  might 
and  did  perplex  the  wisest  pundits  of  the  game.  Still  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  headquarters,  tradition  and  custom  had  supple- 
mented the  imperfections  of  the  code,  so  that  the  whole  had 
crystallized  into  a  homogeneous  mass  sufficient  for  the  habitu6 
of  the  green,  who  generally  knew  fairly  well  what  to  do,  and 
was  seldom  at  fault,  wherefore  his  principal  desire  was  to  be 
let  alone.  But  with  the  multiplication  of  Clubs  and  players 
arose  the  cry  for  greater  uniformity  and  precision ;  the  St. 
Andrews  Rules  were  clearly  the  basis  for  all  play,  but  the  logical 
mind  of  the  Englisli  golfer  detected  in  them  glaring  anomalies, 
and  he  said  so.  Moreover  he  spoke  in  no  uncertain  tones,  but 
contrariwise  was  aggressively  loud  and  emphatic,  so  much  so  that 
the  Olympian  calm  at  headquarters  was  ruffled  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  charges  suggested.  As  a  result  of  much 
discussion,  a  Committee  of  Revision  was  appointed,  the  members 
of  which  lived  laborious  days,  and  in  the  night  season  also  took 
no  rest,  being  ever  engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  hammering 
out  improvements  and  alterations  which  should  satisfy  everybody 
alike.  The  net  result  of  it  all  was,  that  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  but  only  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  no  fundamental  principle  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Game  should  be  tampered  with.  Hence  came  the  New 
Rules,  at  which  we  would  now  glance,  directingour  attention  to  the 
points  wherein  they  differ  from  the  old  ones  ;  for  on  and  after 
the  1st  January,  1892,  the  golfer's  drill-book  will  be  by  no  means 
identical  with  that  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed.  The 
new  book  is  divided  into  four  parts — namely,  "  Rules  for  the  Game 
of  Golf,"  "  Special  Rules  for  Medal  Play,"  "Etiquette  of  Golf,"  and 
"  Local  Rules  for  St.  Andrews  Links."  The  first  point  that  strikes 
us  is  that  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  now  laid  down  as  4j  inches, 
and  it  must  be  at  least  4  inches  deep.  Certainly  it  is  curious  that 
the  decision  of  this  all-important  point  should  hitherto  have  been 
left  to  chance,  or  rather  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  ironmonger  who 
provided  the  cutter.  The  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  dimensions  of  a 
bat,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  height  of  tennis  and  lawn-tennis 
nets,  are  all  laid  down;  none  of  which  particulars  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  dimensions  of  golfing  lioles,  which  notoriously 
varied  considerably  on  diff  erent  greens.  A  terse  and  explicit  defi- 
nition of  "  a  stroke  "  is  given — to  wit,  "  any  movement  of  the  club 
which  is  intended  to  strike  the  ball " — that  being  so,  no  necessity 
arises  for  the  retention  of  the  old  rule  dealing  with  the  case  of  a 
club  breaking  during  the  stroke  ;  it  is  therefore  deleted.  In  Rule 
viii.,  the  sentence  "The  match  is  won  by  the  side  which  gets 
more  holes  ahead  than  there  remain  holes  to  be  played  "  appears 
somehow  to  have  gone  wrong  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  artistically  inferior 
to  the  old  version,  which  instructed  us  that  "  the  match  is  won 
by  the  side  which  wins  one  or  more  holes  in  excess  of  tlie  number 
of  holes  remaining  to  be  played."  The  next  rule  deals  in  a  common- 
sense  way  with  the  case  of  one  playing  when  his  opponent  should 
have  done  so,  as  having  been  further  from  the  hole.  The  stroke 
may  now  be  recalled,  whereas  formerly,  by  putting  two  and  two 
together,  a  lost  hole  was  the  sum  arrived  at.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  not  very  long  ago  this  penalty  was  claimed  and  allowed  in  a 
professional  match,  the  claim  not  unnaturally  giving  rise  to  con- 
siderable feeling.  Rule  xi.  tells  us  that  loose  impediments  lying 
at  more  than  a  club-length  from  the  ball  (except  on  the  putting- 
green)  may  not  be  removed  under  penalty  of  a  stroke,  and  Rule 
XV.  grapples  with  the  vexed  question  "  What  is  a  hazard  ?  "  coming 
too,  it  must  be  said,  fairly  well  out  of  the  encounter.  This 
definition  being  important,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  it  in  extenso, 
as  thus : — "  A  hazard  shall  be  any  bunker  of  whatever  nature — 
water,  sand,  loose  earth,  molehills,  paths,  roads  or  railways,  whins, 
bushes,  rushes,  rabbit-scrapes,  fences,  ditches,  or  anything  which 
is  not  the  ordinary  green  of  the  course,  except  sand  blown  on 
to  the  grass  by  wind,  or  sprinkled  on  grass  for  the  preservation  of 
the  links,  or  snow,  or  ice,  or  bare  patches  on  the  course."  In  none 
of  these  situations  is  it  allowable  for  the  club  to  touch  the  ground 
before  the  stroke. 

"  When  a  ball  is  to  be  dropped  the  player  shall  drop  it."  The 
path  of  duty  is  here  indicated  in  a  style  of  uncompromising  con- 
ciseness and  vigour;  the  casual  reader  might  even  regard  the 
instruction  as  superfluous  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  distinction  is 
between  the  player  and  his  caddy.    The  latter,  if  a  good  one,  by 


dint  of  wrigglings  and  genuflexions,  was  wont  skilfully  to  secure 
a  teed  ball  for  his  master;  but  this  course  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able ;  for  very  precise  instructions  are  given,  which  will  render 
any  such  advantage  more  difficult  of  attainment.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "  himself"  after  "player"  the  distinction  would 
be  better  emphasized  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  rule,  which  discoursed  of  "  the  "party  dropping  the  ball," 
reminding  one  of  Leech's  picture,  "  Highly  Interesting";  "  Seen 
that  party  lately?"  "  What,  the  party  with  the  wooden  leg 
as  come  with,"  &c.  The  Honours  student  will  finish  the  quota- 
tion, but  the  bumble  pass-man  will  find  that  difficult  ;  for  it  is 
lengthy  and  confusing  withal. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  is  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  whatever  happens  to  a  ball  in  motion  is  a  rub  of 
the  green,  which  must  thus  be  submitted  to  with  smiling  exterior ; 
but,  for  a  ball  at  rest,  displaced  by  external  agency,  we  have  the 
common-sense  remed}'.  Whereas  a  player  formerly  had  to  lose 
the  hole  for  playing  his  opponent's  ball,  his  carelessness  hence- 
forth will  only  cost  him  a  stroke  ;  but  if  it  be  discovered  before 
either  side  has  struck  oft"  at  the  tee  that  one  side  has  played  out 
the  previous  hole  with  the  ball  of  a  party  not  engaged  in  the 
match,  that  side  loses  the  hole."  Only  the  pessimist  will  suggest 
that  these  inconvenient  discoveries  may  possibly  be  made  with 
greater  frequency  just  after  the  next  tee-shots  have  been 
struck.  Five  minutes,  instead  of  ten,  is  to  be  the  time 
limit  when  hunting  for  a  lost  ball,  and  now,  when  on  the 
putting-green,  nobody,  by  changing  his  position  for  the  purpose, 
may  interfere  with  the  real  or  supposed  influence  of  the 
wind  on  the  ball,  or  stand,  so  to  speak,  betwixt  the  wind  and  its 
mobility  under  the  severe  penalty  of  loss  of  the  hole.  An  all- 
important  alteration  is  that  which  gives  a  player  the  option  of 
replacing  his  ball  should  it  have  been  displaced  by  the  other  ball. 
This  is  certainly  the  fairer  way,  for  under  the  old  rule  great 
hardships  sometimes  occurred.  One  instance  of  this  fell  under 
the  writer's  observation.  Two  players  had  tied  for  a  medal  and 
were  playing  it  off ;  a  very  even  match.  Player  A  had  laid  him- 
self stone  dead,  when  player  B  cannoned  against  him  with  such 
force  as  to  knock  A  into  a  position  whence  he  took  two  extra 
shots  to  regain  his  lost  place.  B  meanwhile,  adding  insult  to 
injury,  lay  dead  in  A's  place,  and  thanks  to  this,  eventually  won 
the  medal,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  A,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  replace  his  ball.  We  are  now  told  that  a  penalty 
stroke  does  not  affect  the  rotation  of  play,  a  point  formerly  not 
quite  clear,  and  the  old  rule  which  decreed  a  lost  hole  where  no 
special  penalty  for  infringement  was  mentioned  is  abrogated. 
Such  are  the  alterations  so  far  as  Match-play  is  concerned. 

P'or  Medal-play,  three  new  and  salient  points  are,  that  "no 
member  shall  play  any  stroke  on  a  putting-green  before  com- 
peting," that  he  "may  not  discontinue  play  on  account  of  bad 
weather,"  and  that  "  the  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  rule  is  dis- 
qualification." The  remainder  of  the  book  provides  little  food  for 
reflection.  The  division  treating  of  "  Etiquette  "  merely  embodies 
what  every  golfer,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to  rank  as  such, 
knew  before  ;  the  melancholy  thing  is  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  or  desirable  to  print  it.  Delightful  days  were  those  in 
"  Sixpenny,"  when,  with  some  ten  matches  going  on  within  about 
as  many  yards  of  each  other,  we  could  slog  to  square-leg,  or 
crump  to  the  off,  yelling  "Thank  you,  cut  over"  to  Marjoribanks 
minimus,  sore  as  to  the  shin.  Such  joys  are  not  to  the  maturer 
golfer;  he  must  allow  the  party  in  front  not  only  to  play  their 
second  shots,  but  also  to  get  out  of  range,  which  two  things  are 
by  no  means  synonymous.  For  the  rest  we  would  fain  have  seen 
a  paragraph  devoted  to  that  worst  of  nuisances,  the  single  player, 
who  persists  in  obtruding  himself  on  a  crowded  green,  expecting 
as  much  deference  to  be  shown  him  as  to  a  properly  constituted 
match.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  has  been  found  necessary  on  the 
Innerleven  links  to  pass  a  special  rule  dealing  with  this  subject. 
The  local  rules  remain  much  what  they  were,  and,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  mainly  concerned  with  those  of  general  application,  need 
not  be  discussed.  The  whole  might  with  advantage  have  been 
carefully  sub-edited ;  but  the  thanks  of  the  now  large  golfing 
community  are  due  to  the  Committee  of  Revision,  who,  un- 
doubtedly, have  left  the  Rules  in  a  condition  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  than  that  in  which  they  found  them. 


THE  THEATRES. 

XF  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  had  devised  a  newer  story  than  that  which 
he  tells  in  Forgiveness,  and  had  treated  it  with  the  ability 
he  therein  displays,  a  notable  work  would  have  been  the  result. 
As  it  is,  ho  has  written  a  very  interesting  piece,  not  the  least 
remarkable  point  about  which  is  that  he  succeeds  by  his  tact  and 
taste  in  conferring  distinction  upon  what  is  in  fact  an  old  and 
well-worn  episode.    The  innocent  bigamist  is  a  familiar  stage 
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personage,  and  not  less  so  is  the  Leir  who  returns  under  a  false 
name  to  his  ancestral  acres,  and  is  impelled  by  the  power  of  love, 
not  only  to  abandon  his  claim,  but  to  submit  to  the  deepest 
contumely.  The  villain  in  Forgiveness  is  not  distinct  from  many 
ether  villains  with  whom  we  have  had  a  prolonged  stage 
acquaintance  ;  and  the  old  family  solicitor  is  of  course  a  standing 
type.  "NVe  find  likewise  that  pair  of  youthful  lovers  who  figure 
in  all  modern  plays  of  this  class,  and,  in  truth,  of  these  we  are 
growing  just  a  little  tired.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  them  to 
their  original  inception;  but  since  A  Scrap  of  Paper,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  fall  into  their  places  in — or  just  outside  of — 
the  plot.  They  were  found  in  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  they  continue  to  appear  in  T/ie  Honourable 
Herbert  which  was  produced  last  week,  and  here  they  are  again 
in  Forgiveness  produced  this.  Mr.  Carr,  it  will  therefore  be  seen, 
has  not  invented  new  characters  ;  and  that  he  is  able  to  invest 
the  doings  of  so  many  old  friends  and  acquaintances  with  new 
interest  certainly  says  very  much  indeed  for  his  skill  as  a  play- 
wright. To  this,  and  to  the  happy  circumstance  that  the  chief 
parts  are  in  extremely  able  hands,  is  due  the  fortunate  result  that 
sympathy  is  not  even  weakened  by  the  considerable  amount  of 
law  and  finance  which  is  introduced  into  the  story.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  weak  spot.  One  of  the  lawyers  in  the  piece  expounds  a 
theory  that  in  everything  and  everybody  there  is  a  weak  spot — 
and  he  is  correct  as  regards  his  own  creator.  Legal  complications 
form  Mr.  Carr's  weak  spot.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  should  explain 
either  more  or  less. 

Much  of  the  merit  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Carr's  play,  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  on  which  we  have  commented,  is  due  to  the 
dialogue.  This  is  unfailingly  fresh,  quaint,  and  humorous.  There 
are  possibly  not  many  passages  which  could  be  quoted  as  examples 
of  exceptional  wit  or  peculiarly  pungent  satire  ;  but  the  conver- 
sation in  the  lighter  scenes  is  always  bright  and  pointed.  "All 
the  virgin  freshness  of  an  unwritten  poem  "  strikes  us  as  a  happy 
simile  for  something  that  is  very  fresh  indeed  ;  and  a  smile  is  pro- 
voked by  Nina's  playful  comment  on  her  father's  excuse  that  some- 
thing had  escaped  his  memory,  "  Your  memory,  dad,  is  a  sure 
refuge  for  everything  that  wants  to  escape."  One  of  the  very  few 
errors  of  taste  in  the  play  is  Nina's  remark  to  her  father,  when 
be  is  deploring  the  losses  incurred  by  his  .speculations,  "  Ferrars 
will  always  be  enough  for  me."  It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  a 
girl  thus  placidly  anticipate  the  state  of  afi'airs  that  will  arise 
at  her  father's  death,  and  comment  on  it  thus  to  him  ;  moreover, 
the  line  is  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  generous,  tender-hearted 
Nina.  The  character  of  Nina  is  played  by  Miss  Marion  Terry  with 
delightful  refinement  and  sensibility.  AVe  are  not  sure  that  even 
to  please  her  father  such  a  girl  as  Nina  would  have  engaged 
herself  to  such  a  man  as  Reginald  Earle ;  but  so  the  story  goes. 
Miss  Terry  shows  with  rare  feeling  the  depth  and  delicacy  of 
Nina's  love  for  Edward  Hamilton,  as  her  cousin,  the  real 
heir,  Edward  Ferrars,  calls  himself,  when  he  comes  to  Ferrars  to 
seek  forgiveness  for  the  cruel  wrong  done  by  his  father.  On 
this  wrong  the  plot  hinges,  for  he  it  was  who  persuaded  Sir 
Edward  that  the  husband  of  the  woman  he  desires  to  marry 
was  dead,  the  consequence  being  a  bigamous  marriage,  and  the 
illegitimacy  of  Nina.  ]Mr.  Alexander  has,  we  may  suspect, 
been  specially  fitted  by  Mr.  Carr,  so  completely  does  the  part 
of  Edward  Ferrars  exhibit  his  gift  of  winning  sympathy  for  one 
who  is  deeply  wronged,  and  who  yet  remains  content  to  suffer 
in  silence,  lest  the  speech  which  would  so  amply  vindicate 
ihimself  should  bring  humiliation  and  pain  to  the  woman  he  un- 
selfishly loves.  Such  a  personage  must  of  necessity  stir  the 
emotions  of  an  audience,  and  no  one  plays  characters  of  the  sort 
«o  well  as  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  his  well-considered  performance  of  Sir  Edward  ; 
■and  other  parts  are  suitably  presented.  Probably  by  this  time 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  modified,  or  further  elucidated,  some  of  the 
legal  passages,  and  this  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  be  done. 

The  dramatic  methods  of  Mr.  Iladdon  Chambers,  as  seen  in 
his  plays  Captain  Sjvift  and  T/ie  Idler,  have  been  ingenious, 
but  somewhat  crude.  He  has  sought  to  gain  efi'ect  by  abrupt 
contrast.  In  both  these  pieces,  for  instance,  we  find  one  familiar 
theatrical  device— the  introduction  into  society  of  a  plausible 
villain  with  secrets  the  revelation  of  which  would  bring  about 
his  destruction  ;  an  idea  that  has  done  service  to  many  generations 
of  playwrights.  In  T/ie  Honourable  Herbert,  which  has  lately  been 
given  at  the  Vaudeville,  much  of  the  dexterity  that  was  found  in 
Mr.  Chambers's  previous  pieces  is  perceptible,  and  crudeness  is 
scarcely  a  charge  which  we  should  bring  against  it ;  but  the 
work  has  a  sketchy  and  unfinished  air  about  it.  The  author  is 
too  sensible  to  disregard  the  aid  of  a  story,  and  he  has  chosen  one 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken  on  the  ground  of  any  im- 
probability. Excellent  wives  have  husbands  who  deceive  them 
and  revive  old  intrigues,  as  Herbert  Doring  does  in  this  play,  and 
the  character  has  such  advantage  as  is  derived  from  absolute 
truth  to  life  ;  for  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Doring  is  quite  conceiv- 


able in  all  her  changing  moods  of  wrath,  forgiveness,  pity,  in- 
dignation, and  love.  Perhaps  she  would  be  less  a  true  woman  if 
she  were  more  resolute.  So,  too,  Doring  himself  may  almost  be 
described  as  a  type.  He  loves  his  wile,  but  his  nature  is  poor 
and  weak ;  love  does  not  control  it ;  there  is  not  sufiicient  depth 
in  the  affection  he  can  feel  to  save  him  from  unfaithfulness,  and 
he  feebly  yields  to  the  passing  inclination  to  resume  with  Florrie 
Summers  those  relations  which  ought  never  to  have  existed,  and 
most  especially  should  have  been  finally  abandoned  when  he 
married. 

But  we  have  before  now  advanced  the  doctrine  that  what  is 
true  to  life  is  not  necessarily  dramatic.  Mr.  Chambers's  work 
is  too  thin,  too  full  of  minutiie  ;  broader  and  firtfier  outlines  are 
indispensable  if  a  play  is  to  be  made  really  impressive.  The 
emotions  of  Mrs.  Doring  are  more  suitable  for  analysis  in  a  novel 
than  for  exhibition  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  play.  The  axiom 
might  be  laid  down  that  an  undecided  person  is  an  undramatic  per- 
son. The  best  character  in  the  piece  is  that  of  Philip  Tenby,  and 
it  is  remarkably  well  acted  by  Mr.  Arthur  El  wood,  who  contrives, 
with  quiet  force,  to  indicate  the  strength  of  Tenby's  love  for  his 
friend's  wife,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  for  the  half- 
declaration  into  which  he  permits  himself  to  be  betrayed.  In  this 
scene  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr,  as  the  wife,  also  acquits  herself  with  excel- 
lent judgment  ;  indeed,  she  plays  throughout  with  taste  and  sensibi- 
lity. Miss  Ella  Banister  has  hitherto  done  nothing  so  well  as 
her  Florrie  Summers,  a  character  ably  conceived  by  the  author 
and  cleverly  realized.  Other  girls  no  better  than  she  is  have 
been  married,  and  she  resents  iheir  success  and  envies  their  lot. 
She  sees  them,  "  driving  in  the  Park,  looking  like  princesses,  and 
cutting  their  old  friends.  There  are  lots  of  old  friends  I  should 
like  to  cut,"  she  naively  adds,  her  complaint  having  been  of  her 
old  friends' haughtiness.  Mr.  Thorne  fills  the  part  of  an  American, 
Mrs.  Doring's  father,  who  persists  in  speaking  of  his  son-in-law  as 
the  "  Honourable  Herbert,"  though  warned  that  this  is  contrary 
to  usage.  Pym  Brady,  as  he  is  called,  is  an  agreeable  personage, 
but  he  has  little  to  do  with  the  story.  A  pair  of  youthful  lovers 
are  neatly  played  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  and  Miss  Mary  Collette ; 
and  there  is  ability  in  Miss  Gertrude  Warden's  sketch  of  Lady 
Higlifield,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Doring's. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

f  1 1HE  large  amount  of  new  shipping  constructed  in  the  year  just 
ended  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences  of  a  remark- 
able year.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  up  to  the 
end  of  1887  there  was  great  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  trade 
for  some  years.  Previously  construction  had  been  entirely  over- 
done. Freights  fell  so  low  that  large  numbers  of  ships  had  to  be 
laid  up  in  dock,  and  the  prices  of  vessels  fell  almost  to  unheard 
of  quotations.  Towards  the  close  of  1887,  however,  there  was  a 
sharp  recovery  in  freights,  and  during  1888,  1889,  and  1890  our 
shipbuilding  yards  were  busily  engaged,  and  an  immense  number 
of  new  vessels  was  turned  out.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
there  would  be  a  very  marked  falling  oft' last  year,  partly  because 
of  the  Baring  crisis  and  the  distrust  which  it  left  behind  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  mainly  because  of  the  great  additions  that 
had  been  made  to  the  world's  mercantile  marine  during  the 
preceding  three  years  and  the  consequent  fall  in  freights.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  new  construction  in  the  year  just 
ended  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1890.  In  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  there  were  1,273,784  tons  of  new  vessels  built  against 
1,271,1 10  tons  in  1890,  and  1,300,983  tons  in  1889.  It  will  be 
seen,  as  just  stated,  that  the  new  tonnage  constructed  was  slightly 
greater  last  year  than  in  1890,  and  was  not  very  much  less  than 
in  18S9,  when  trade  was  so  exceptionally  good  and  when  freights 
■were  still  remunerative.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Government  shipping  accounts  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
increase  last  year.  Thus,  at  the  Government  dockyards  there 
were  68,100  tons  of  new  ships  built  last  year  against  22,520  tons 
in  1890.  The  new  construction  was  thus  in  Government  dock- 
yards three  times  as  much  as  in  1890;  and  in  private  yards  there 
was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  construction  for  Government. 
It  follows  that  the  additions  made  to  the  mercantile  marine  last 
year  were  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be. 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  note  is,  that  there  was  a  slight 
falling  oft'  in  the  construction  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  England 
also,  with  the  exception  of  Barrow,  there  was  a  decline.  On 
the  Tyne,  on  the  Wear,  and  on  the  Tees  the  tonnage  turned  out  was 
smaller  than  in  1890;  but  at  Barrow  there  were  31,444  tons  of  new 
vessels  built  last  year  against  24,665  tons  in  the  year  before. 
There  was  a  still  more  marked  increase  at  Belfast.  The  new 
tonnage  last  year  was  92,429  tons  against  66,783  tons  in  1890,  an 
increase,  it  will  be  seen,  of  very  nearly  50  per  cent.  One  other 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  built  last 
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year  was  exceptionally  large.  PerLaps  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  increase  just  qiiottd  is  tLe  fact  that,  after  four  years  of 
siicli  large  con.-itniction,  new  orders  are  reported  to  liave  been 
lately  placed  in  large  numbers,  and  it  would  seem  that  very  great 
activity  will  continue  during  the  new  year.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  speculation  is  playing  an  undue  and  mischievous  part 
in  this  increase  to  our  shipping.  No  doubt  the  weather  recently 
lias  been  very  bad,  and  there  has  been  much  loss  of  vessels  and 
much  damage  done.  No  doubt,  also,  the  competition  between 
shipowners  is  so  teen  that  the  great  Companies  find  it  necessary 
to  add  to  their  fleets  new  vessels  of  the  latest  type  and  the 
greatest  speed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  their  business.  But, 
making  allowance  for  all  that,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  very  low  prices  which  have  ruled  during  the  past 
year  have  tempted  capitalists  to  place  orders  speculatively,  in  the 
Lope  that  confidence  may  revive,  that  trade  once  more  may  expand, 
and  that  then  a  better  demand  for  shipping  may  spring  up.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  shipbuilders  are  anxious  to  keep  their  yards 
open,  and  to  keep  their  stafls  together.  The  circumstances  must 
be  very  unfavourable  indeed  in  which  they  would  consent  to  sus- 
pend work  altogether  ;  therefore  shipbuilders  are  only  too  ready 
to  take  risk  when  they  find  capitalists  inclined  to  speculate  upon 
a  new  demand.  But  if  speculation  is  carried  too  far,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  there  must  be  a  reaction  ;  freights  will  fall  lower, 
ehips  will  have  to  be  laid  up,  and  the  state  of  the  trade  will 
tecome  as  bad  as  it  was  in  the  three  or  four  years  preceding  1888. 
No  doubt  the  United  States  are  now  very  prosperous,  and  the 
great  stimidus  given  to  American  trade  may  increase  the  employ- 
ment for  shipping,  and  may  postpone  a  crisis.  But  apart  from 
the  United  States  there  is  little  ground  for  hoping  for  an  increased 
demand  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  wise,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  not  to  incur  further  large  risks. 

The  money  market  has  again  been  very  active  and  firm  this 
week.  The  Stock  Exchange  settlement  began  on  Monday  and 
ended  on  "Wednesday  afternoon,  and  though  speculation  has  not 
as  yet  very  greatly  increased,  still  the  demand  for  loans,  com- 
paratively slight  as  it  was,  had  an  effect  upon  the  market.  Then 
Thursday  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  the  joint-stock 
banks  make  up  their  accounts ;  and  as  they  were  all  anxious  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  keep  large  reserves,  they  have  not 
only  been  lending  less  liberally  than  usual  this  week,  but  have 
been  calling  in  loans.  Furthermore,  the  India  Council,  which  is 
usually  a  large  lender,  has  been  calling  in  money  for  the  interests 
and  dividends  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Over  and 
above  all  that,  a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  withdrawn  this 
week  for  Russia,  Germany,  and  South  America.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  little  time  past  that  a  considerable  amount 
would  go  to  Germany,  but  it  has  also  been  known  that  the 
demand  would  cease  so  soon  as  the  year  ended,  and  conse- 
quently the  German  demand,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  had 
no  very  great  influence  upon  the  market.  The  South  American 
demand,  again,  is  not  important ;  the  Russian  demand  is  less 
easily  measured.  Nobody  understands  why  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  take  gold  from  Western  Europe  to  St.  Petersburg. 
One  would  suppose  that,  as  it  has  to  pay  for  food,  for  interest,  for 
war  and  railway  material,  and  the  like,  it  would  need  all  the 
money  it  has  at  its  disposal,  while  at  home  it  pays  for  everything 
in  paper-money.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  it  is  trying  to 
bolster  up  its  credit  by  manipulating  the  Bourses  of  Berlin  and 
Paris.  The  demand  for  money,  therefore,  from  Monday  morning 
to  Thursday  evening  was  very  strong,  and  during  the  last  couple 
of  days  a  good  business  was  done  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
at  first  charged  4  per  cent.,  but  afterwards  5  per  cent. 

The  silver  market  remains  quiet.  There  are  some  rumours  that 
we  are  about  to  see  a  strong  speculative  attempt  made  to  put  up 
the  price  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  successful  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  two  days  immediately  preceding  Christmas  witnessed  a 
very  active  rise  in  all  securities  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  amount  of  business  done  was  very  large,  and  almost 
in  every  case  there  was  a  considerable  advance  in  quotations. 
Here  in  London  operators  were  afraid  to  increase  their  risks  when 
the  Stock  Exchange  would  be  closed  for  three  days  in  succession  ; 
but  in  New  York,  though  the  same  was  the  case,  operators 
were  so  confident  that  they  bought  on  an  immense  scale.  On 
Monday  business  began  here  very  actively,  and  there  was  a 
general  rise.  In  New  York,  also,  the  amount  of  business  done 
was  very  large,  and  a  further  advance  took  place.  But  on  Tues- 
day a  check  was  given  in  London  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
money.  Everybody  recognizes  that  the  stringency  is  temporary,  and 
that  next  month  there  will  certainly  be  great  ease  in  the  market, 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  suddenly  spring  up  a  large  American 
demand  for  gold,  which  does  not  now  seem  probable.  But  at  the 
moment  rates  were  very  stiff'.  For  instance,  late  in  the  day  on 
Monday  as  much  as  6  and  sometimes  6h  per  cent,  was  charged 
for  carrying  over  to  speculators  who  had  not  been  prompt  in 


settling  their  accounts  in  the  early  morning.  There  was  some- 
falling  oft',  too,  in  New  York,  and  on  "Wednesday  again  business- 
was  quiet  in  London.  Still,  the  market  was  very  firm  far  all 
that,  and  an  inclination  was  shown  to  buy  wherever  any  fall  in 
prices  occurred.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be,  therefore^ 
that  next  week  we  shall  see  a  more  active  speculation  in  the 
American  department  than  has  been  witnessed  for  some  time 
past.  Indeed,  on  Thursday  there  was  again  in  New  York.  In 
international  securities  very  little  is  doing  in  London  or,  indeed,, 
has  been  doing  for  a  length  of  time.  The  Continental  Bourses 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained — much  better  than  seemed 
probable  a  little  while  ago — and  the  home  market  is  steady. 


Although  the  money  market  has  been  disturbed  during  the 
week,  the  dividends   have  not  yet  been   paid,  and  holiday- 
making  is  still  going  on,  soimd  investment  securities  have  been 
very  steady.    Consols  have   scarcely  changed,  and,  generally 
speaking,  Indian  and  Colonial  securities  show  little  alteration ; 
but  Home  Railway  stocks  have  nearly  all  advanced  during  the- 
week.  London  and  North-AVestern  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  174^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much 
as  f.    Midland  closed  at  1635,  also  a  rise  of  | ;  Caledonian 
Undivided  closed  at  123,  a  rise  of  | ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire- 
closed  at  110,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  Great  Western  closed  at  I59|-,  a 
rise  of  §.    In  the  American  market  there  has  been  an  almost 
general   advance.    Turning  in   the   first  place  to  investment 
securities,  we  find  an  exception  in  the  case  of  New  York  Central 
shares.     The   Company  for   several  years  has  been  in  the- 
habit  of  paying  a  dividend  of  I  per  cent,  every  quarter,  making 
4  per  cent,  per  annum.    It  was  understood,  however,  that  this 
week  an  extra  I  per  cent,  would  be  announced,  because  the  Com- 
pany has  done  so  well.    Instead,  however,  a  regular  dividend  of 
per  cent,  was  declared,  with  a  bonus  of  j  per  cent.,  making 
only       per  cent.    The  market  was  entirely  disappointed,  and 
the  shares  fell ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  12 1^^,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i.    On  the  other- 
hand,  Pennsylvania  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  58^,  a  rise 
of  i  ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  86f ,  a  rise  of  |.  In 
the   purely  speculative  securities   the   advance,  however,  has- 
generally  been  more  considerable.     Thus  Denver  Preference 
shares  closed  at  50,  a  rise  of  3.    There  is  a  rumour  that  the 
Company  will  soon  resume  the  payment  of  dividends  on  these 
shares.    Denver  Ordinary  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  19,  a  rise- 
of  1^ ;  Erie  shares  closed  at  35,  also  a  rise  of      ;  and  Union. 
Pacific  shares  closed  at  49,  a  rise  of  2|.    It  will  be  borne  in. 
mind,  however,  that  these  shares — Denver,  Erie,  and  Union 
Pacific — are  too  speculative  for  the  investor  proper,  Argentine- 
securities  generally  have  likewise  recovered  during  the  week,.. 
The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  62|-63^,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  li,  and  the  Fund- 
ing Loan  closed  at  SAh^SSh  ^  rise  of  i.    In  Argentine  Railway 
stocks,  too,  there  has  generally  been  a  recovery.    Central  Argen- 
tine closed  at  43-6,  a  rise  of  i.    Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario' 
Ordinary  closed  at  63-6,  a  rise  of  2 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  118-120,  a  rise  of  4.  Brazilian. 
Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  65-6,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  the  Four  per 
Cents  closed  at  61-2,  also  a  rise  of  ^.    On  the  other  hand,  inter- 
Bourse  securities  have  nearly  all  given  way.    Thus,  Spanish 
bonds,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  new  loan,  on  Thursday  closed, 
at  64I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  mucb 
as  3  ;  Portuguese  closed  at  325,  a  fall  of  i|;  Hungarian  closed-, 
at  92 J,  a  fall  of  i^;  Russian  Fours  closed  at  94!,  a  fall  of  1 1 
and  Italian  closed  at  91,  a  fall  of  |. 


VE^"ICE. 

r  I  THERE  was  certainly  a  flash  of  genius  in  Mr.  Imre- 
Kiralfy's  idea  of  literally  bringing  "S'enice  to  London ;  but 
what  is  more  to  the  point  is  that  he  has  realized  it  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Olympia  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  average  mortals  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  cross 
the  Rialto,  and  study  the  immortal  beauties  of  the  Piazzetta. 
Yet  here  they  are  almost  "  as  large  as  life  and  as  natural."  The 
arena  flooded  with  water  has  been  converted  into  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  we  behold  the  Venice  of  Titian  and  Shakspeare  in 
all  her  glory.  Never  has  there  been  seen  this  side  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon  more  magnificent  a  pageant.  Interwoven  into 
various  historical  events,  such  as  the  triumphant  return  of 
Vittorio  Pisani  after  the  defeat  of  the  Genoese,  and  the  embarka- 
tion of  Valentina  Visconti,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  are  the  romantic 
episodes  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Lorenzo, 
Gratiano,  and  Shylock  enact  in  pantomime  their  parts,  whilst 
Portia,  Jessica,  and  Nerissa  appear  from  time  to  time  to  add 
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-"  female  interest  "  to  the  scene.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow,  on 
so  vast  a  stage,  those  picturesque  personages,  as  they  go  through 
the  various  scenes  of  the  famous  drama ;  suffice  to  say  that  they 
manage  to  link  them  together  in  a  fairly  intelligible  manner,  and 
even  if  Ser  Giovanni  and  Shakspeare  make  no  special  mention  of 
Portia  and  her  fair  attendant  as  being  present  at  the  poetical 
ceremony  of  the  annual  marriage  of  Venice  to  the  Adriatic,  there 
is  everv  probability  that  they  often  witnessed  this  pageant,  which 
is  reproduced  at  Olympia  with  such  vivid  magnificence.  The 
"  Aquatic  Carnival "  is  a  realization  of  a  description  from  the 
diary  of  Sanudo.  Not  only  is  the  Piazzetta  a  blaze  of  ani- 
mated colour,  but  soon  the  water  itself  is  alive  with  merry- 
makers. Gondolas,  gaily  bedecked  with  brocades  and  flowers, 
■cross  each  other;  the  gorgeous  Bucentaur  glides  along,  whilst 
from  its  prow  the  Doge  drops  the  wedding  ring  so  often  men- 
tioned in  song  and  legend.  But  the  closing  scene  is,  if  any- 
thing, the  most  beautiful.  This  represents  the  terrace  of  Portia's 
Palace  at  Belmont.  Here  she  rejects  the  Prince  of  Morocco  and 
chooses  Bassanio  as  her  mate ;  and,  in  order  to  celebrate  her 
wedding  and  the  victory  of  Vittorio  Pisani  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  charming  heiress  organizes  a  revel  worthy  of  Venice  in  her 
palmiest  days.  Some  eight  hundred  admirably  costumed  coryphees 
take  part  in  this  remarkable  spectacle,  and,  to  their  credit,  they 
really  seem  to  enjoy  and  to  take  genuine  interest  in  all  they  do. 
This  unique  "  show,"  the  biggest  probably  ever  organized,  is  well 
worth  seeing,  not  once,  but  many  times  ;  and  yet,  magnificent  as 
it  is,  we  do  not  believe  it  in  the  least  degree  exaggerates  the 
sumptuous  glories  of  a  Venetian  festa  in  the  good  old  times.  If 
with  slightly  aching  eyes,  seeking  relief  from  the  singular  pageants 
we  have  briefly  described,  we  take  a  gondola— at  Olympia,  if  you 
please — and,  guided  by  a  real  Venetian  gondolier,  pass  into  the 
narrow  Calle  and  Piazzette,  we  behold  on  all  sides  evidences  of  a 
resurrection,  so  to  speak,  of  "  the  Adriatic's  faded  Queen."  The 
-delightful  houses,  with  their  Arabesque  windows,  their  little 
shrines  with  holy  images  in  them,  their  green  "  viSnitiennes," 
through  which  we  hear  snatches  of  song  and  laughter,  reflect 
themselves  in  the  canals  with  eff"ective  realism.  The  narrow 
Calle  and  the  little  Piazzette  are  reproduced  to  the  life,  and 
are  as  full  of  Southern  animation  as  if,  instead  of  being  in  Lon- 
don, they  really  led  by  one  way  or  another  to  that  Square  of  St. 
Mark's  which  Lady  Morgan  j  ustly  called  "  a  miraculous  thing 
of  beauty."  Italian  gendarmes  in  full  uniform,  with  lisping 
Venetian  accent,  show  you  the  way.  The  open  shops  are  full  of 
•pretty  things.  On  the  Rialto  you  can  buy  costly  brocades  and 
quaint  bronze-work.  Filagree  and  photographs  are  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Piazza  Margherita.  The  cafe,  with  its  chairs  and 
tables,  opens  on  to  a  canal  picturesque  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Euskiti  himself.  Glimpses  of  admirably  painted  views  of  Venice 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction,  which  show  us  the  tall 
steeples  and  the  palaces  rising  out  of  the  deep  blue  sea. 

But,  before  bidding  farewell  to  this  dreamlike  place,  we  must 
,pay  a  visit  to  Signor  Salviati's  furnace,  one  of  the  most  curious 
sights  now  in  London.  It  is  on  an  immense  scale,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting in  the  extreme  to  watch  the  artists  moulding  into  form, 
with  the  aid  of  long  red-hot  pokers,  those  fantastic  and  fairy-like 
•vases  and  candelabra  which,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  late 
■Commendatore  Salviati,  are  popular  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  civilized  world.  To  see  the  glass  blown  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  to  watch  it  being  shaped  into 
flowers,  snakes,  sea-horses,  dragons,  and  butterflies,  and  then  put 
together  and  converted  into  an  exquisite  tazza,  is  positively 
fas:'iating.  The  workmen  are  all  of  them  trained  artists,  some 
of  them  being  wealthy  men  owning  houses  and  lands.  They  have 
to  face  one  terrible  drawback.  When  they  attain  middle  age 
their  eight  is  invariably  impaired,  if  not  entirely  lost,  owing  to 
the  glare  of  the  furnaces.  No  remedy  for  this  sad  fate  has  yet 
been  discovered,  and  hence  tlieir  immense  wage  and  rapidly 
acquired  fortunes.  In  Dr.  Salviati's  studio  hard  by  will  be  seen 
some  splendid  specimens  of  Murano  glass  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth ceEtury,  and  some  gilt  modern  glass  of  novel  and  artistic 
■effect. 


THE  WEATHER. 

'TV\  HE  frost  has  come  and  gone,  at  least  for  the  present.  Wo 
dare  not  even  hope  that  we  have  done  with  fogs  for  this 
Tvinter,  and  must  only  rest  thankful  with  our  present  respite 
from  so-called  "  seasonable  "  weather.  The  shortest  day  is  over, 
•  and  we  'have  been  spared  much  of  the  usual  December  darkness  ; 
for  whoa  there  has  been  no  fog,  ample  daylight  has  been  avail- 
able in  London  until  4  P.M.  The  actual  amount  of  sunshine 
registered  in  December  up  to  Christmas  Day  was  31  hours  at 
Kew,  20  hours  at  W^estminster,  and  5  hours  in  the  Citv — a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  record  for  December  1890, 
■whick  was  an  absolute  blank.    The  fog  itself  was  very  severe, 


but  not  equal  to  the  famous  Cattle  Show  fog  of  December 
1873.  Tuesday,  December  22,  the  coldest  place  in  these 
islands  was  York,  where  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  20° 
all  day.  "Wednesday  and  Thursday  showed  little  change  here. 
The  anticyclone  still  lay  over  us,  the  region  of  greatest  cold  being 
Yorkshire;  no  rain  was  reported  at  any  station  in  these  islands. 
Approaching  change  was,  however,  indicated  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, for  the  thermometer  had  risen  briskly  in  the  south  of 
France.  On  Thursday  evening  the  wave  of  heat  reached  our  south 
coasts,  and  the  thaw  began  at  Jersey  and  Prawle  Point  near  the 
Start,  where  the  thermometer  had  risen  several  degrees  since 
the  morning.  On  Christmas  morning  all  the  stations  in  the 
south  and  south-west,  except  Scilly,  showed  S  rise  of  over 
ten  degrees,  the  barometer  meanwhile  having  been  falling 
steadily  at  all  stations.  During  the  day  the  change  made  further 
progress,  and  Saturday's  chart  shows  an  ordinary  winter  type 
of  distribution  of  pressure,  the  anticyclone  lying  over  southern 
Germany,  and  the  isobar  for  29' i  in.  just  skirting  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  west  of  Scotland.  The  changes  of  temperature  re- 
ported that  morning  were  very  great.  Cambridge  was  22°  warmer 
than  on  the  previous  morning ;  and  at  three  stations — York, 
Loughborough,  and  London — the  change  was  20° ;  while  at 
seventeen  other  stations  it  exceeded  10°,  the  thermometers  in  the 
west  having  risen  to  over  50°  during  the  day.  On  Christmas  Day 
there  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  "  glazed^frost  "  in  London — a  smart 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  the  drops  froze  as  they  touched  the  earth, 
objects  became  coated  with  ice,  and  locomotion  was  naturally  im- 
peded thereby.  Rain  set  in  on  Friday  in  the  west,  but  was  heavy 
only  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  On  Saturday  it  became  more 
general,  and  at  all  the  western  stations  the  temperature  of  50°  was 
again  registered.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  the  normal  conditions 
of  open  winter  weather.  Depressions  have  reached  the  Irish  coast 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  have  skirted  it,  passing  northwards,  and 
producing  for  us  general  south-west  winds  and  rain.  In  fact,  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  rain  was  recorded  at  every  British  station. 
On  Sunday  night  thunderstorms  were  reported  very  generally  in 
the  west,  and  on  Monday  night  south-westerly  gales  swept  over 
Scotland.  The  changes  in  temperature  have  been  sharp  and 
sudden  since  Christmas  Day.  As  the  depression  which  brought 
on  the  thaw  passed  away,  the  wind  veered  to  north-west,  the 
barometer  rose,  and  the  thermometer  fell  again.  Last  Monday's 
storm  brought  a  fresh  access  of  warmth,  and  for  the  last  three 
nights  the  thermometer  has  hardly  fallen  to  the  freezing-point 
"  in  the  shade "  anywhere,  though,  of  course,  there  have  been 
hoar-frosts  on  the  grass.  Some  idea  of  the  mildness  of  recent 
weather  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  Tuesday  and 
W^ednesday  the  thermometer  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  at 
Prawle  Point  did  not  fall  below  50°. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AS.MALL,  but  very  attractive,  collection  of  French  easel- 
pictures  is  now  on  view  at  Mr.  Collie's  rooms,  39  b  Old 
Bond  Street.  In  the  present  curiosity  regarding  the  work  of 
Degas,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  here  are  seven  fine 
examples  of  that  remarkable  master.  They  are  of°  unequal  value. 
Perhaps  the  finest  is  "Chevaux  de  Courses"  (18),  which  repre- 
sents a  parade  of  seven  jockeys  on  their  horses  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  race.  The  solidity  and  truth  of  this  composi- 
tion are  extraordinary.  "  Apres  le  Bain  "  (16)  is  one  of  Degas's 
rare  studies  from  the  nude,  valuable  in  its  perfectly  unposed  and 
unaflected  fidelity  to  life,  but  of  a  distressing  ugliness,  in  "  Chez 
la  Modiste  "  (19)  a  young  girl  is  trying  on  a  bonnet  before  a  pier- 
glass  ;  the  shopwoman,  patient  and  indifferent,  her  figure  cut  in 
half  by  the  hard  line  of  the  mirror,  stands  and  waits.  "  Femme 
assise  a  une  Fenetre"  (21)  is  little  more  than  a  large  silhouette.  Two 
of  the  subjects  by  which  Degas  is  best  known — scenes  from  the 
daily  training  of  a  ballet-girl  in  the  dancing-school — are  "  Une 
Danseuse  "  (17)  and  "La  Repetition"  (20),  amazing  in  the  force 
with  which  they  present  to  us  the  truth  regarding  this  artificial 
kind  of  life.  All  these  pictures,  strange  as  some  of  them  are, 
serve  to  explain  the  fascination  which  Degas  exercises  over  a 
certain  class  of  artists. 

An  interest  which  lies  quite  apart  from  their  rarity  attaches  to 
the  paintings  of  that  singular  being,  Adolphe  Monticelli,  whose 
reputation  has  been  steadily  rising  since  his  death  in  1886. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  Watteau  gone  crazy  were  never  more 
apparent  than  in  "  L'Automne"  (14),  a  riot  of  bad  drawing,  bad 
composition,  bad  painting,  redeemed  by  a  certain  vivid  and  light 
brilliancy,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  the  Monticelli  whom 
connoisseurs  love  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Paysage  "  (8),  trees  on  a 
hillside  against  the  sky,  with  six  figures  standing  or  lying  on  the 
grass  ;  here  the  colour  is  sumptuous,  and  th-j  sense  of  atmosphere 
exquisite.  Queer  and  uncomfortable,  yet  not  without  genuine 
charm  of  colour,  is  "Souvenir  d'Ecosse ''  (10),  a  memory  of  the 
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land  of  Robbie  Burns,  which  not  a  son  of  Scotland  would  recog- 
nize ;  it  is  more  like  Montenegro,  with  a  group  of  happy  peasants 
sporting  fustinellas.  Of  an  obscure  Romanticist,  A.  L.  Ilervier, 
whose  genre-scenes  have  scarcely  been  seen  in  England  before, 
there  are  three  small  examples  here,  and  two  very  powerful  still- 
life  studies  by  Ribot,  one  (13)  of  a  black  earthenware  pot,  with 
high  lights  upon  it.  Two  very  pleasant  Corots,  "  Coucher  de 
Soleil  "  (7)  and  "  Le  Village  de  Flesselles  "  (12),  deserve  particular 
notice,  and  a  landscape  by  Daubigny.  By  the  Impressionist  Monet 
is  an  "  Effet  de  Neige  "  (6),  a  delicate  landscape  of  snowy  fields, 
faintly  tinted  with  lilac  light  of  early  morning,  with,  in  the 
background,  the  church-tower  and  the  roofs  of  a  small  town.  In 
the  vestibule  of  Mr.  Collie's  gallery,  we  find  the  original  chalk 
drawing  for  Millet's  famous  picture  "  Le  Semeur  "  (23). 

In  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons'  Galleries,  5  and  6  Hay- 
market,  Mr.  Thomas  Blinks  has  brought  together  more  than 
forty  of  his  English  sporting  pictures,  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Field,  Turf,  and  Cover."  It  is  some  years  now  since,  in  these 
columns,  we  drew  attention  to  the  surprising  merit  of  a  study  of 
fox-hounds  breaking  over  a  hedge,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Dudley  GtUery  by  a  new  artist.  That  artist,  Mr.  Blinks,  has 
since  then  become  prominent  as  our  best  painter  of  hounds,  and 
has  gained  great  proficiency  as  a  sporting  artist.  There  is  so 
great  a  charm  of  association  about  these  scenes  from  our  noble 
national  amusement,  they  suggest  so  delightfully  the  early 
morning  air,  the  rattling  tear  across  country,  the  excitement 
of  the  finish,  that  it  is  hard  to  criticize  them  in  cold  blood. 
Bat  we  think  that  the  truth  about  Mr.  Blinks  is  this,  that 
he  is  a  fine  artist  so  long  as  he  has  dogs,  and  in  particular 
hounds,  to  deal  with,  but  that  his  landscapes  and  his  men 
display  the  amateur.  lie  might  learn  a  good  deal  from  M. 
Degas  as  to  the  impression  left  on  the  retina  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  scarlet  and  white  crossing  a  green  background,  and  he 
might  return  to  think  his  own  huntsman  and  whips  rather  feebly 
modelled.  But  he  is  the  unsurpassed  portrait-painter  of  the 
fox-hound,  especially  when  the  latter  is  leaping  or  running,  with 
his  large  paws  well  to  front,  and  his  supple  body  undulating.  An 
interesting  incident  is  "'Ware  Away"  (17),  the  whip  forcing  the 
pack  to  refrain  from  following  the  fox  over  a  chalk  clift".  But, 
for  ourselves,  if  we  were  invited  to  select  one  of  Mr.  Blinks's 
pictures  to  live  with,  it  would  not  be  an  ambitious  composition 
that  we  should  choose,  but  a  study  of  one  or  two  hounds,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  altogether  admirable  and  delightful  "  Breaking 
Cover  "  (41). 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

BY  far  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime, 
Humptii  Dumpty,  is  the  Dolls  at  Home,  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  entertainment.  In  this  important  scene  Mr.  P. 
Caney  has  quite  realized  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  weird 
descriptions  of  Toy-land.  The  living  dolls  who  attend  this 
quaintest  of  receptions  behave  admirably.  They  are  delight- 
fully stifl'  and  expressionless,  and  their  joints  crack  audibly.  How 
they  do  it  is  and  must  remain  a  mystery  ;  but  never  before  have 
we  seen  human  beings  so  perfectly  drilled  to  appear  mechanical 
and  vacuous.  Every  sort  of  doll  is  represented.  Here  is  the 
grand  dame  doll  from  Cramer's  in  all  her  costly  finery,  and  there — 
most  welcome  of  all  dolls,  not  excepting  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dolls  and  pliable  dolls  of  gutta-percha — is  the  wonderful  wooden 
doll  of  our  childhood  who  came  into  this  world  with  her  hair 
beautifully  done  up  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  gold  earrings 
pendant  from  her  half-developed  ears.  "When  all  these  dolls  are 
assembled  they  present  a  delightful  example  of  proper  deport- 
ment. Their  smiles  are  bland,  and  their  conduct  well-bred  to  a 
degree  rarely  obtainable  even  at  a  Royal  Drawing-room.  The 
Sphinx  is  not  more  inscrutable  than  a  penny  doll,  and  the  Drury 
Lane  dolls  know  the  fact,  and  never  forget  it.  They  are 
very  great  artists  one  and  all.  "When  the  dolls  have  retired 
there  is  another  wonderful  scene,  in  which  we  behold  fairies 
bedecked  with  flowers,  the  chalices  of  which  are  brightened 
with  electric  lights,  dancing  in  an  orange-grove  by  moon- 
light. Then  comes  the  Procession  of  Nations — a  superb  pageant 
— the  costuming  of  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Percy  Anderson.  The  transformation 
scene  is  the  most  daintily  artistic  we  have  seen  for  a  very  long 
time  ;  and,  moreover,  it  depends  on  its  own  merits  of  design 
and  colour,  and  not  at  all  on  the  aid  of  gorgeous  coryphees. 
Half  a  dozen  radiant  nymphs  rise  from  a  classical  fountain,  full 
of  real  water,  and  ascend  into  the  opaline  sky  above,  whence  they 
let  fall  bands  of  glittering  tissue.  There  is  plenty  of  music-hall 
foolery  in  this  pantomime,  but  very  little  wit  or  boisterous  fun. 
Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  would  have  done  better  had  he  acted  in  the 
piece,  instead  of  writing  it,  for  his  rollicking  humour  is  greatly 
missed.    Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  is  as  usual  very  amusing,  and 


Mr.  Dan  Leno  is  a  capital  queen.  Little  Tich,  a  veritable  imp„ 
with  the  wizened  face  of  a  fiendish  old  man  and  the  body  of  a 
boy,  is  the  Yellow  Dwarf.  He  made  the  success  of  the  evening. 
Miss  Fanny  Leslie  is  a  graceful  Prince,  and  Miss  Marie  Lloyd 
a  lovely  Princess.  Miss  Mabel  Love  danced  an  exquisite 
gavotte.  A  shout  which  fairly  shook  the  roof  of  old  Drury 
welcomed  back  Mr.  Harry  Payne  as  clown — a  clown  with  all 
the  traditions  of  Grimaldi.  We  were  charmed  to  note  that 
Columbine  wore  the  right  costume,  as  Callot  has  etched  it.  In 
his  day  she  was  called  Franceschina,  and  only  changed  her  name 
to  Columbina  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Taking 
it  for  all  in  all,  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is  a  wondrous  sight. 
This  time  we  think  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  paid  greater  attention 
to  tradition  than  usual.  The  double  harlequinade  is  excellent, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  pantomime  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  founded 
on  The  Forty  Thieves.  The  book,  which  is  a  witty  one,  is  by 
Mr.  Horace  Lennard,  and  he  has  followed  closely  the  renowned 
legend.  Puns  abound — the  worst  being  where  the  Forty  bandits 
are  advised  to  take  pwrsession  of  everybody's  purse.  This  pan- 
tomime, however,  like  its  colossal  rival  at  Drury  Lane,  can  boast 
a  lavish  display  of  gorgeous  scenery,  dazzling  processions,  and 
graceful  dances. 

I'antomime  reigns  supreme  at  the  Grand,  with  Whittington 
and  his  Cat,  and  it  is  very  funny  indeed.  If  anything,  it  is  the 
most  political  entertainment  of  the  sort  now  in  London,  for  it 
is  full  of  allusions  to  current  events  and  slightly  Radical  in  its 
tendency.  However,  the  Islington  audience  is  evidently  well 
pleased  with  the  approaching  Royal  marriage. 

The  Surrey  pantomime  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Fair  One 
with  the  Golden  Locks.  As  a  Surrey  audience  is  distinctly  old- 
fashioned  in  its  tastes,  and  Mr.  George  Conquest  knows  perfectly 
well  how  to  cater  for  it,  his  pantomime  is  the  nearest  approaciii 
to  the  genuine  article,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, of  any  now  to  be  seen  in  London.  The  harlequinade, 
which  is  led  up  to  by  a  tasteful  transformation  scene,  occupies 
a  good  half  of  the  evening,  and  is  very  lively  and  droll.  Of 
almost  equal  merit  is  Little  Bo-Peep,  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  ;  although,  to  be  sure,  the  charming  idyl  is  so  distorted 
that  only  the  most  learned  in  nursery  folklore  can  distinguish  the 
original  thread  of  the  narrative  as  it  twists  and  twirls  through 
a  very  maze  of  extraneous  matter  borrowed  from  other  famous 
chronicles. 

Cinderella,  at  the  Novelty,  is  a  pretty  children's  pantomime ; 
and  praise  is  due  to  Robinson  Crusoe  at  the  Standard.  Mrs. 
Lane,  at  the  Britannia,  has  selected  The  Bogie  Man  as  the  hero  of 
her  elaborate  pantomime,  which  is  staged  to  admiration  on  a 
stage  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  let  alone  in  London.  People 
who  have  never  been  to  the  Britannia  have  no  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  theatre,  or  of  the  lavith  manner  in  which  its 
manageress  mounts  her  pieces.  As  a  spectacle  The  Bogie  Man 
is  only  a  little  inferior  to  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  The 
harlequinade  is  of  the  good  old-fashioned  order,  and  Little  Levite 
is  an  excellent  clown  de  la  haute  ccole.  All  the  other  outlying 
theatres — and  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
known — are  giving  elaborate  pantomimes,  proving  how  strong  is 
the  popular  afl^ection  for  this  class  of  piece. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  worse  burlesque  than  Cinder- 
Ellen  at  the  Gaiety,  for  it  burlesques  nothing,  not  even  the  pretty 
story  that  its  name  recalls.  Destitute  of  plot,  of  fun,  of  wit,  it 
meanders  through  the  evening,  saved  only  from  premature  collapse 
by  the  inextinguishable  vivacity  and  "  go  "  of  Mr.  Fred  Leslie.  On 
his  shoulders  rests  the  entire  structure,  and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  he  is  really  amusing  and  has  never  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  possibly  on  account  of  his  feeble  surroundings. 
His  songs  and  his  dances,  his  imitations  and  his  jokes,  are  irre- 
sistible, and  carry  the  deadweight  of  the  piece  along  with  astound- 
ing ease.  Had  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  the  piece  would 
have  fallen  flat,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  again.  One  regrets 
that  Mr.  Leslie  has  not  had  better  material  to  work  with.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lonnen  even  cannot  be  funny  in  this  poor  play,  in  which, 
when  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  drunk,  he  is  trying  to  play  on  a 
violin  with  a  mechanical  neck,  which  shoots  out  a  yard  or  so 
every  time  he  attempts  to  draw  the  bow  across  the  chords.  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams  has  only  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  stage 
and  ask  the  "way  to  the  bar."  Miss  Kate  James  tried  as  the 
Prince  to  efi^ace  memories  of  the  absent  Miss  Nellie  Farren,  and, 
to  her  credit,  succeeded.  She  was  as  bright  and  graceful  as 
possible,  and  sang,  moreover,  very  prettily.  The  walking  ladies, 
whose  presence  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  Gaiety  burlesque,  wore 
gorgeous  clothes,  but,  like  Solomon's  lilies,  did  nothing  more 
than  wear  them.  The  costumes  are  superb  and  the  scenery 
pretty.  The  music  is  not  particularly  lively,  and  Joa?!  of  Arc  is 
still  without  a  rival. 

When  Orfeo  was  produced  at  the  Empire,  we  imagined  it  was 
impossible  to  surpass  it  in  refinement.     Nisita,  Mime.  Katti 
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Lanner's  latest  ballet,  is,  however,  if  anything,  more  graceful  than 
its  predecessor.  The  second  scene,  with  the  large  cascade  of  real 
water  filling  the  whole  back  of  the  stage,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  imaginable.  Never  have  dancers  been  more  discreetly 
or  more  tastefully  draped.  They  look  for  the  world  like  those 
muses  that  Guido  has  immortalized  in  the  Aurora  which  is  still 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  Rospiglioso  Palace.  Mr.  Wenzel's 
music  is  delightfully  graceful  and  appropriate.  The  principal 
dancers  are  the  Signora  Palladino  and  the  Signora  Malvina 
Cavallazzi. 

Mr.  Alfred  Cellier,  whose  sad  death  occurred  early  in  the  week 
in  his  forty-seventh  year,  was  a  notable  musician,  to  whom  popu- 
larity, however,  came  rather  late  in  a  career  which  began  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1877  he  came  prominently  before  the 
public  as  conductor  at  the  Opera  Comique  at  the  time  of  the  first 
success  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  operas.  His  earliest  attempt  at 
light  opera  was  a  musical  sketch  entitled  Charity  Begins  at  Home. 
But  his  greatest  success  was,  of  course,  Dorothy,  which  was 
originally  a  failure,  but,  when  properly  staged  and  well  sung  on 
its  revival,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sedger  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  made  both  fame  and  fortune  for  its  composer, 
albeit  the  most  popular  song  in  the  opera,  "  Queen  of  My  Heart," 
is  by  Miss  Hope  Temple.  At  the  time  of  his  sudden  death 
Mr.  Cellier  was  busy  rehearsing  his  new  opera.  The  Mountebanks, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  which  will  be 
produced  at  the  Lyric  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Cellier's  music, 
although  not  of  the  most  serious  kind,  was  invariably  graceful 
and  melodious. 
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PIKE  S  YEAR-BOOKS  OF  EDWARD  III.* 

WHETHER  the  general  standard  of  human  virtue  and  com- 
petence has  increased  or  not,  we  certainly  do  some  things 
better  than  our  ancestors.  If  we  compare  these  fourteenth- 
century  law  reports  as  edited  by  Mr.  Pike  with  the  so-called 
"  corrected  and  amended "  edition  of  other  Year-Books  of  the 
same  reign  published  in  1679,  we  can  soon  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  difi'erence  between  Mr.  Pike  and  his  predecessors  is  simply 
the  difi'erence  between  very  good  and  very  bad  work.  Mr.  Pike 
not  only  gives  us  the  Anglo-French  original  in  a  text  carefully 
edited  from  the  MSS.  and  accompanied  by  an  English  translation, 
but  elucidates  or  corrects  the  reports,  where  necessary,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rolls  of  the  Courts  themselves ;  and  he  identifies  those 
cases,  a  pretty  large  number,  which  are  cited  in  Fitzherbert's 
Abridf/ment,  and  which  before  the  publication  of  the  present 
edition  were  accessible  only  in  that  way.  In  short,  he  makes  the 
book  as  convenient  to  use  as  the  old  Year-Books  are  inconvenient. 
In  this  volume,  moreover,  Mr.  Pike's  introduction  contains  a 
material  contribution  to  a  vexed  point  of  English  mediieval 
antiquity  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  put  the  matter 
on  a  new  footing. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pike's  discussion  is  the  fine  called  merchet ; 
a  fine  payable  by  a  tenant  of  villein  lands  to  the  lord  for  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  frequently  also  of  a  son,  sometimes  (as 
in  a  case  reported  in  this  volume)  of  a  sister.  It  is  often  asso- 
ciated in  manorial  inquests  and  custumals  with  similar  restric- 
tions on  selling  beasts,  occasionally  with  restriction  upon  causing 
a  son  to  be  ordained.  A  typical  full  form,  as  expressed  in  a 
statement  of  the  tenant's  services,  would  be  "  Non  potest  filium 
aut  filiam  maritare  nec  filium  facere  clericum  (or  the  equivalent 
"coronare")  nec  pullum  aut  bovem  masculum  vendere  sine 
licentia  domini."  The  word  merchetum  occurs,  we  think,  oftener 
in  a  narrative  of  arguments  or  evidence  than  in  a  formal  state- 
ment of  customs.  Mr.  Pike  shows  by  examples  that  the  custom, 
though  it  was  a  local  custom  in  every  case  (as  indeed  it  could  not 
be  pleaded  otherwise),  and  varied  more  or  less  in  detail,  may  be 
found  in  every  part  of  England.  Also  liability  to  this  fine  was 
as  incompatible  with  free  tenure  as  a  general  liability  to  be  taxed 
at  the  lord's  will  or  to  perform  unlimited  services.  It  was  other- 
wise in  Scotland,  where  the  "Regiam  majestatem  "declared  mar- 
cheta  to  be  payable  on  a  fixed  scale,  according  to  rank,  by  tenants 
of  free  and  even  noble  condition.  But  for  England  the  legal 
authorities  are  quite  clear  as  to  the  servile  character.  "  None 
ought  to  make  such  fine  but  only  villeins,"  says  Littleton  ; 
and  there  was  some  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  incident  of  per- 
sonal servitude  rather  than  a  burden  attached  to  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  Bracton  a  free  man  who  held  villein  land,  as  a  free 
man  might  and  not  unfrequently  did  without  loss  of  personal 
freedom,  could  not  of  right  be  called  on  to  pay  merchet.  But  the 
language  suggests  that  sometimes  it  was  in  fact  demanded  and 
paid  in  such  cases,  and  in  and  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  if  a  free  man  chose  to  take 
villein  land  he  must  take  it  with  all  incidents  of  the  tenure, 
although  he  was  free  to  leave  it.    Conversely,  payment  of  merchet 
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did  not  prove  that  the  tenant  paying  it  was  personally  unfree^ 
Late  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  even  find  that  persons  bearing 
the  surname  of  Freeman  paid  merchet  to  the  abbot  of  Ramsey ; 
see  the  Selden  Society's  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Sfc.  Courts, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  and  Mr.  Maitland's  note  there.  And  Mr.  Vinogradoft' 
gives  examples  of  free  socmen  paying  merchet  in  his  book,  just 
published,  on  Villainage  in  England.  On  the  whole^  as  Mr- 
Pike  sums  it  up,  "  payment  to  the  lord  for  marriage  in  England, 
whether  by  the  persons  marrying,  or  by  a  father  for  his  son  or 
daughter,  or  by  a  brother  for  his  sister,  was  a  mark  of  servi'e 
tenure,  though  not  necessarily  of  servile  condition." 

Such  are  the  material  facts,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
For  anything  that  appears,  the  lawyers  of  the  Mteenth  or  the. 
thirteenth  century  knew  no  more  about  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
or  the  derivation  of  the  word  merchetum,  than  we  do  ;  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  they  should. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  fine  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pensation to  the  lord  for  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  a 
bondman  or  bondwoman,  just  as  selling  a  colt  or  a  bull-calf  may 
deprive  the  lord's  land  of  stock.  In  the  case,  not  unfrequently 
included,  of  causing  a  son  to  be  ordained,  no  other  explanation 
seems  possible.  As  for  the  connexion  of  merchet  with  the  sup- 
posed droit  du  seigneur  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  still  more 
fanciful  reference  of  the  custom  of  borough-English  to  the  same 
origin,  Mr.  Pike  (agreeing  herein  with  that  excellent  Scottish 
antiquary  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes)  mentions  them  only  to  dis- 
miss the  whole  thing  as  fabulous.  Even  if  a,  jus  primm  noctis  had 
ever  really  existed  in  Britain,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence^ 
it  would  not  account  for  a  fine  being  payable  on  the  marriage 
of  a  son.  There  remain,  however,  some  difficult  questions  to 
be  cleared  up.  It  is  obvious  that  the  lord  does  not  always 
lose  the  service  of  the  person  married,  but  only  when  he  or  she 
marries  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  contracts,  so  to  speak,  a  foreign 
marriage.  Can  we  find  anything  to  show  that  the  custom  was 
once  limited  to  such  cases  ?  and  can  we  find  in  the  same  direction 
anything  that  may  help  us  to  the  origin  of  the  word  merchef 
itself.^  Now  Mr.  Pike  cites  customs  from  several  parts  of 
England  which  require  a  fine  only  for  marriage  outside  the  town- 
ship, or  sometimes  outside  the  hundred  or  the  lord's  fee.  And' 
this  answers  exactly  to  a  custom  well  known  on  the  Continent  as 
foris-maritagium,  in  Yvench  formariage.  Nothing  seems  wanting' 
to  identify  the  English  and  the  Continental  customs  but  examples 
from  England  of  the  custom  in  a  state  of  transition,  dealing  with 
marriages  both  within  and  without  the  lordship,  but  making  some 
difi'erence  in  favour  of  the  former.  And  such  examples  are  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Pike  finds  one  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  at  Spaldwick 
in  Huntingdonshire.  The  men  of  Spaldwick  paid  a  fine  of 
twenty  pence  to  the  lord  for  a  daughter's  marriage  within  the 
lordship,  but  an  arbitrary  fine  for  marriage  outside  it.  Other 
cases  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Vinogradoff".  We 
think  then  that  merchet  may  well  be  held  to  have  been  originally 
a  tax  upon  extraneous  marriage,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  is  the  only  origin.  Mr,  Vinogradofi'  suggests  that  the 
medieval  merchet  may  have  been  a  fusion  of  several  customs 
belonging  by  origin  to  difi'erent  periods  and  social  systems; 
and  this  is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  much  if  we  can  fix 
the  leading  origin.  Mr.  Pike  then  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  the 
word  itself  may  be  derived  from  mearc,  a  mark  or  march, 
boundary.  Marchet  or  merchet  would  thus  be  simply  a  "mark- 
fine  "  payable  for  marriage  e.vtra  marcam.  Further,  we  would 
suggest,  in  order  to  complete  Mr.  Pike's  account  of  the  word, 
that  the  latter  half  of  it  may  be  nothing  else  than  the  familiar 
sceat  {"  scot  "  or  "  shot "  in  modern  English)  of  ciric-sceat  and 
other  similar  compounds.  In  Fleta  and  in  a  document  cited 
in  Schmid's  glossary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we  actually  find 
a  corrupt  form  churchesset  or  chichesed.  The  relation  of  this  form 
to  ciric-sceat  would  almost  justify  us  in  regarding  merchet  as  a 
corruption,  whether  first  in  English  or  in  Latin,  of  mearc-sceat. 
But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  proper  analogous  form  would 
be  not  merchet  but  mercheset.  The  disappearance  of  the  s  is  very 
troublesome  to  account  for;  and  we  can  put  forward  our  con- 
jecture only  subject  to  this  doubt.  As  in  any  case  we  have  no 
early  English  form  of  the  word  at  all,  the  non-occurrence  of 
mearc-sceat  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  texts  proves  nothing. 

The  only  competing  etymology  that  can  make  any  serious 
pretensions  is  the  Celtic  one  from  merched,  "  the  plural  of  merch, 
a  girl,  maid,  or  daughter."  There  is  authority,  though  not  much 
of  it,  for  the  phrase  gwahr  merched,  literally  fines  puellarum, 
having  been  used  in  Wales  and  the  Welsh  borders  to  signify  a 
fine  paid  on  the  marriage  of  daughters.  But  Mr.  Pike,  who  is  a 
Cymric  scholar,  tells  us  that  in  the  Welsh  laws  the  usual  term 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  "  merchet "  is  not  gxvahr  merched  or 
any  such  phrase,  but  amobyr,  and  also  that  it  has  no  special  rela- 
tion to  servile  condition  or  tenure.  In  order  to  support  the 
Celtic  derivation,  therefore,  we  must  assume  not  only  that  there 
was  a  universal  custom  of  Celtic  Britain,  called  by  the  same 
name  everywhere,  which  preserved  its  Celtic  name  all  through 
the  times  of  Roman  occupation  and  English,  Danish,  and  Norman 
invasion  and  settlement,  but  that  English  or  Anglo-Latin,  when., 
it  adopted  the  name,  adopted  the  wrong  half  of  it.  Moreover, 
this  explanation,  as  Mr.  Pike  also  points  out,  wholly  fails  to 
account  for  merchet  being  payable  on  the  marriage  of  sons. 

We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  general 
contents  of  this  Year-Book  in  a  non-professional  journal.  There 
is  one  curious  case  of  alleged  abuse  of  the  process  of  the  King's 
Court,  case  53  of  Easter  Term,  p.  152,  where  a  woman  pursuing 
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an  appeal  of  felony  alleges  that  the  appellee  caused  an  action  to 
be  brought  against  her  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  person  ("  qe 
unques  ne  fust  eeu  rei-um  naticra''),  on  which  suit  she  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  so  that  she  could  not  prosecute  her  appeal  and 
was  nonsuited.  The  case  was  duly  argued  by  counsel  on  both 
sides,  so  it  cannot  be  cited  as  a  medieval  example  of  the  female 
plaintifi'  in  person,  who,  as  a  very  learned  judge  said  a  year  or 
■two  ago,  has  added  a  new  terror  to  judicial  office. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  much  delicacy  of  observation  in  The  Romance  of  a 
French  Parsonage,  both  as  to  the  study  of  character  and 
■the  pictures  of  life  in  a  remote  corner  of  France,  though  neither 
in  the  plot,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  nor  in  the  strong  situations 
that  arise  from  the  plot,  is  there  any  marked  originality.  The 
romance  is  suggestive  of  a  new  version  of  the  story  of  Abelard 
and  Heloi'se.  Before  his  secession  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
while  yet  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Romish  Church 
and  Parisian  society,  Evelard  loves,  and  is  loved  by,  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  and  is  compelled  to  see  her,  like  another  HtSloise, 
•doomed  to  be  "  lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom."  The  memory 
of  the  separation  haunts  him.  As  a  Protestant,  he  is  smitten 
"with  remorse  that  he  should  have  suffered  it  without  a  protest. 
That  there  was  anything  unreasf^nable  or  morbid  in  this  remorse 
does  not  occur  to  him,  nor  do  his  new  duties  in  the  pastorate  of 
St.  Gilles-sur-Mer,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  sweeten  the 
■bitterness  of  recollection.  Here  he  has  for  a  neighbour  an  old 
friend,  Mme.  Delinon,  whose  devotion  inspires  what  the  author 
terms  a  "  romance  of  middle  age  " — a  romance  that  will  cliarm 
more  readers,  we  venture  to  think,  than  that  other  and  more 
passionate  romance  that  eventually  submerges  it.  Indeed,  we 
are  disposed  to  resent  the  sacrifice  of  this  adorable  creature 
.as  a  kind  of  scapegoat  in  the  interests  of  the  sensational. 
However,  it  is  brought  home  to  Evelard,  by  a  deputation  of 
honest  farmers  from  the  neighbouring  commune,  that  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  must  marry,  if  he  is  to  gain  the  respect  of 
his  flock.  This  officious  visit,  by  the  way,  is  described  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour.  But  there  is  no  illusion  between  the 
two.  He  has  nothing  but  friendship  to  offer  Mme,  Delinon, 
and  she  knows  of  his  life's  disappointment,  though  she  does  not 
know  that  the  object  of  his  love  was  her  long-lost  friend 
Bertrande.  One  spring  night,  during  her  absence  in  Paris, 
Evelard  returns  from  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  lonely  parsonage,  and 
finds  there  in  hiding  a  Carmelite  sister,  escaped  from  the  nearest 
■convent.  Of  course  it  is  Bertrande.  The  seasoned  novel-reader 
is  prepared  for  the  revelation.  But  the  pastor  does  not  recognize 
her,  after  her  eight  years'  conventual  life,  though  Slme. 
Delinon  does,  immediately  on  her  recall  from  Paris,  and  receives 
her  into  her  house.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so  strong  and 
faithful  a  spirit  should  have  entertained  his  angel  unawares, 
though  the  postponement  of  the  inevitable  crisis  is  fully  justified 
by  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  the  author's  development  of  the 
•climax.  The  story  is  full  of  interest  and  well  written  throughout. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  a  French  pastor  was  scarcely  likely 
to  speak  of  the  proverbial  saying  about  God  tempering  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  as  "  words  of  Scripture."  And  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Charente  country  the  general  effect,  excellent  as  it  is, 
is  spoiled  at  times  by  somewhat  heavy  and  gaudy  phraseology. 
'There  is  too  much  of  the  "  topaz-coloured  "  flower,  the  "  tulip- 
tinted  wave,"  the  "  raspberry-tinted  clouds,"  and  the  like. 

Drawn  Blank  is  not  absolutely  a  sporting  novel,  though  of 
•iiorses  and  hounds  and  the  hunting-field  Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn  is 
by  no  means  neglectful,  and  writes  of  these  matters  with  her 
■customary  spirit.  The  merit  of  the  story — and  it  is  decidedly  no 
•common  merit — lies  in  the  successful  employment  of  material  that 
is  extremely  outworn.  It  is  perilously  based  upon  an  improbable 
case  of  changed  babies.  The  lion.  Mary  Dunstable  is  a 
■changeling.  She  passes  as  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
■Leftbury.  There  is  notliing  of  the  fairy  about  this  changeling. 
■She  is  a  loud-voiced,  heavy-footed,  mannish  young  person,  not 
bad-looking,  and  passionately  devoted  to  horses  and  hounds.  She 
is,  in  fact,  low-bred  and  disagreeable.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
veil  these  defects  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  without  any  adventitious 
aids  or  unnatural  evolution  of  character,  this  gamekeeper's 
daughter  proves  in  the  end  to  be  vastly  more  attractive  than  the 
beautiful  and  virtuous  Jennie,  the  true  heiress,  whom  she  has 
.supplanted.  She  is  undeniably  an  unpleasant  young  woman  at 
the  outset.  She  suffers  no  sudden  conversion  or  regenerating 
process  of  any  kind.  From  first  to  last  she  is  in  all  ways  con- 
sistent. Yet  by  degrees  we  are  constrained  to  like  her,  till  liking 
strengthens  into  livelier  sympathy,  until  in  the  end  we  fairly 
capitulate  under  the  stress  of  the  pitiful  and  pathetic  close  of  her 
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adventures.  The  secret  of  this  efl^ect  may  be  left  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  subtle-souled  analyst  who  delights  in  "  psychological 
studies."  Mrs.  Jocelyn  does  not  call  her  novel  a  psychological 
study.  Indeed,  a  plainer  story  was  never  written.  But  we  have 
read  more  than  one  woi'k  of  fiction  claiming  that  pretentious  title 
that  has  exercised  our  spirit  far  less. 

Miss  Savile  Clarke's  two  stories  are  strongly  contrasted.  The 
Poet's  Audience  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  fantasy,  Delilah  is  a 
tragical  story  of  the  realistic  type.  The  first  story  illustrates  the 
we  de  Boheme  in  a  London  lodging-house,  where  are  congregated, 
in  squalid  circumstances,  a  number  of  strange  beings  whose  only 
bond  of  union  appears  to  be  their  poverty  and  their  adoration  of 
the  poet  that  is  among  them.  It  is  their  one  religious  observance 
to  hear  the  recitation  of  his  own  verse  from  the  lips  of  the  poet. 
This  whimsical  function  and  the  leading  persons  who  perform 
are  described  with  a  pretty  play  of  humour  and  fancy.  The 
poet,  a  shallow  coxcomb,  whose  caddishness  and  conceit  are  un- 
fathomable, accepts  the  tributes  of  the  queer  assembly  as  his  right. 
Among  the  infatuated  audience  are  a  journalist,  who  is  despised 
by  all,  and  a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  known  as  "  The  Princess." 
This  princess  in  Bohemia  is  distractedly  in  love  with  the  poet, 
and  is  inconsolable  when  kinder  fortune  carries  him  away  from 
the  sordid  sphere  he  illuminated  for  her.  But,  as  may  happen  in 
Bohemia  and  beyond  it,  she  is  persuaded  to  marry  the  journalist, 
who  has  "come  in  to  money,"  though  there  is  no  secret  of  her 
constancy  to  the  egregious  poet.  Henceforth  the  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  painful  process  of  her  disdlusion,  and  here  Miss 
Clarke  reveals  considerable  power  and  originality  of  treatment. 
Though,  as  a  whole.  The  Poet's  Audience  is  somewhat  sketchy,  it 
is  a  story  of  decided  promise.  We  cannot  affirm  so  much  of 
Delilah,  in  which  a  much-handled  subject  is  dealt  with  upon 
somewhat  hackneyed  lines. 

Uneven  Ground  is  an  interesting,  though  far  from  exciting, 
story  of  a  jilted  girl  who  outlives  the  memory  of  an  absorbing 
passion,  not  by  attaining  to  the  philosophic  mind  that  time 
brings,  but  by  the  gradual  awakening  to  the  true  character  of  her 
idol  and  the  love  of  his  rival,  whom  she  eventually  marries. 
Miss  Severne  exhibits  excellent  artistic  feeling  in  tracing  the 
slow  yet  steady  progress  of  disenchantment.  Iler  pictures  of 
country  life  are  as  pleasing  as  they  are  true  to  nature,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  exaggeration  in  the  characters  of  her  novel.  One 
and  all,  they  are  most  carefully  drawn. 

No  disappointment  is  in  store  for  those  admirers  of  The  Atelier 
du  Lys  who  take  up  The  Secret  of  Madame  Monluc.  Like  the 
previous  work  of  the  writer,  this  romance  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  fallen  upon  evil  days,  is  delightful  reading.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris  during  the  early  years  of  the  First  Empire. 
The  characters  are  mo.st  delicately  presented  in  a  social  atmo- 
sphere suggestive  both  of  the  new  order  and  the  old.  The 
Marquise  de  Monluc  is  a  proud  old  dame,  living  solely  in  the  splen- 
dours of  the  ancien  regime,  scornful,  or  rather  independent,  of  the 
interests  of  the  new  Bonapartist  world.  In  the  faded  and  gloomy 
magnificence  of  the  family  hotel  she  lives  with  her  granddaughter 
Solange,  two  old  servitors,  and  the  Commandeur  de  Monluc-Fonte- 
nay,  the  uncle  of  Mile.  Solange.  Like  a  bird  in  a  cage  is  the 
young  girl,  compared  with  the  old  people  about  her,  all  of  whom 
live  in  the  past,  and  one — the  old  soldier — is  quite  unconscious 
that  the  Revolution  has  been.  In  this  ungenial  home  the  beautiful 
Solange  learns  by  a  strange  accident  that  she  is  beautiful  and 
beloved,  and  solves  the  secret  of  her  haughty  grandmother's 
neglect  and  ill-treatment.  This  secret  is  very  plausibly  designed 
and  skilfully  worked  out  to  a  climax,  while  the  love  episode  of 
Maxime  Langier  and  Solange  is  as  charmingly  told  as  anything 
we  have  had  from  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori. 

In  the  land  of  its  origin  A  Singer's  Wife  appeared  under  the 
title  Felicia,  after  the  name  of  the  heroine,  a  beautiful  though 
trying  young  lady,  who  was  sufficiently  daring  to  break  the 
narrow  confines  of  her  own  social  circle  and  marry  a  pro- 
fessional singer.  Provincial  and  commercial  are  her  own  people. 
A  spelling  bee,  we  may  conceive,  is  a  diversion  for  these  sad 
folk,  or,  if  they  aspire  to  "  culture,"  they  study  Finden's  en- 
gravings of  Turner  at  an  evening  party,  or  discuss  Flaxman's 
drawings  by  the  lamplight.  The  wrath  of  the  rich  merchant, 
Felicia's  papa,  at  the  bare  announcement  of  Hugh  Kennett's  pro- 
posal to  his  daughter  is  divertingly  described,  and  the  one  amusing 
passage  in  a  dreary  story.  For  the  rest,  the  marriage  results  in 
nothing  but  misunderstandings,  whims,  fancies,  and  much  that  is 
irrational,  in  the  fair  Felicia.  In  her  worldly-minded  soul  "the 
human  heart  "  is  for  ever  in  controversy  with  "  the  implacable 
forces  of  conventionality."  In  plainer  words,  the  story  illustrates 
"  incompatibility  of  temper "  with  remorseless  prolixity  and 
deplorable  heaviness  of  touch. 


MY  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.* 

IF  doubts  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  advisableness  of  reprint- 
ing to-day  under  the  above  heading  a  series  of  articles  published 
some  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  in  various  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  if  the  propriety  of  so  personal  a  title  for  a  subject  so  universal 
may  be  questioned,  there  ought  not  to  be  two  different  opinions 
as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  H.  Statham's  book.  It  is  a  work 
written  by  one  who,  having  a  taste  for  an  art,  has  cultivated  it 
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seriously  ;  -whose  criticism  has  a  method,  -whose  opinions  are  con- 
sistent -with  a  stated  ideal,  and  whose  style  is  -worthy  of  the 
matter  treated.  Indeed,  it  is  not  often  that  a  revie-wer  in  a 
special  branch  of  art  has  the  privilege  of  discussing  a  "work  of 
such  serious  import,  and  the  criticism  of  it  offered  here  is  meant 
as  a  tribute  paid  to  the  author's  accomplishment,  sincerity,  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  is  conceiTed  in  the  same  spirit  as  _  the 
author's  o-wn  opinions,  "  foinied  neither  lightly  nor  hastily." 
My  Thovghts  on  Mvsic  and  Mmicians  consists  of  an  article 
on  "Form  and  Design  in  Music";  critical  essays  on  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner,  and 
Sterndale  Bennett ;  and  a  chapter  "  About  the  Organ."  This  last 
we  may  dismiss  from  our  revie-w  at  once  as  ha-ving  nothing^  to 
do  -with  the  title,  the  only  apparent  reason  for  its  intercalation 
being  that  the  instrument  has  been  the  author's  "  own  special 
study  and  enjoyment."     Wie  lommcn  die  Ititben  in  den  Sack? 

On  the  very  "threshold  of  the  book  we  stop  with  an  objection, 
confessing  frankly  that  we  dislike  the  title  extremely.  The  dis- 
sertation on  "  form  and  design  in  music  " — the  artistic  profession 
of  faith  of  the  author— contains  but  such  information  as  may  be 
gathered  from  any  technical  reference-book,  and  can  hardly 
come  under  the  heading  of  "  Thoughts  on  Music " ;  whilst  the 
title  of  "  Thoughts  on  Musicians"  is  too  big  a  frame  for  bio- 
graphico-analytical  notices  of  nine  composers,  seven  of  whom 
are  German.  In  each  case  the  title  implies  much  more  than  it 
really  covers,  and  as  to  the  pronoun,  it  is  distinctly  American — 
we  nearly  said  agaqant.  True,  there  are  some  definitions  and  an 
artistic  theory  in  the  first  chapter,  but  neither  are  new  or  personal 
enough  to  be  considered  or  called  the  author's  own.  The  series 
of  critical  essays  have  an  undoubted  literary  and  artistic  merit, 
but  being,  after  all,  only  a  result  of  careful  analysis  and  patient 
compilation,  contain  nothing  that  had  not  already  been  said  about 
the  great  men  therein  discussed,  and  some  original  remarks 
occurring  here  and  there,  so  far  from  giving  them  a  distinctive 
cachet,  rather  detract  from  the  value  of  the  essays,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  would  have  been  better,  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  if 
they  did  not  occur. 

Already  in  the  preface  (p.  xi)  we  have  the  keynote  to  its 
tenor.    "One  special  object  kept  in  view  throughout  the  book," 
says  the  author,  "  has  been  to  oppose  and  discountenance  what  I 
consider  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  modern  musical  criticism — 
namely,  the  '  progress '  fallacy,  which  regards  every  change  in 
musical  style  as  a  necessary  step  in  a  consistent  progress  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  development  in  art."    We  have  our  own 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  "  modern  musical  criticism  "  ;  but  if 
the  "  progress  fallacy "  were  the  only  sin  one  could  lay  at  its 
doors,  things  would  look,  indeed,  very  well  in  the  State  of 
Denmark ;  apart  from  that,  no  such  fallacy  in  modern  musical 
criticism,  taken  as  a  whole,  exists.    The  result  of  our  observa- 
tions in  this   direction  points  merely  to   a  special  attitude 
adopted  by  the  modern  critic  towards  certain  works,  composers, 
and  performers,  and  that  may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  this  guise  : — • 
hat  in  hands  before  Germans,  cocked  up  before  the  French, 
and  back  turned  on  Italians.    Serious  critics — rari  nantes — have 
serious  opinions,  to  which  they  are  just  as  welcome  as  Mr. 
Statham  to  his,  for  they  are  as  good  as  his,  and  mean  just  as  much. 
Creative  power  appeals  to  a  higher  tribunal,  posterity,  and  modern 
musical  criticism,  Jlr.  Statham's  opinions — or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
our  own — are  on  the  whole  of  little  moment.    As  to  taking  the 
trouble  of  opposing  and  discountenancing  a  current  of  opinion  or 
exerting  oneself  for  the  sake  of  a  few  isolated  instances,  it  is,  like 
planing  steel,  loss  of  time.    But  what  does  Mr.  Statham  mean 
by  the  "  progress  fallacy  "  ?    If  he  refuses  to  identify  progress 
with  improvement,  then  we  are  with  him ;  for  there  is  no  pro- 
gress in  art  in  that  sense,  but  a  constant  evolution,  and  the 
manifestations  of  human  genius  are  infinite.    But  if,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  preconceived  ideal,  the  author  refuses  to  accept 
works  which  do  not  come  up  to  his  arbitrary  standard — and 
this  is  unfortunately  the  case— if  art  has  stopped  with  him  at 
the  Greek  column  and  a  fugue  by  Bach,  then  we  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  he  mistakes  his  mission  as  a  critic.  Criti- 
cism  has  been   very  happily  defined   as  the  "physician  of 
the  intelligence,"   and  the   same  objectiveness  with  which  a 
physician  accepts  every  malady  must  'be  applied  by  the  critic  in 
accepting  every  manifestation  "in  art.    He  must  accept  every  one 
in  the  same  degree  as  natural  and  necessary  facts,  without  exalt- 
ing one  at  tlie  expense  of  the  other,  without  recipes  or  dogmas, 
and,  above  all,  far  from  an  absolute  standard.    An.  "absolute" 
anything  would  mean  absolute  truth,  and  that  will  never  be 
obtained,  for  the  whole  sum  of  past  truths  forms  but  a  relative 
truth,  and  that  will  be  belled  by  the  truth  of  to-morrow.  We 
understand  enthusiastic  reverence  for  a  great  work  of  art,  and 
willingly  would  we  forgive  the  author  lor  enshrining  it  as  a 
model ;  but  when  we  came  across  such  a  c7'edo  as  that  on  page  13 
— "Art  is  form"— then,  without  any  desire  to  be  ungracious 
to_  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Mme.  Viardot  in  her 
prime,  we  say  emphatically  "  Nonsense."    Art  is  no  more  form 
than  poetry  is  grammar;  and  to  subject  to  such  a  limitation 
music,  the  most  subjective  of  all  arts,  an  art  that  has  no  models  in 
the  material  world,  and  one  that  is  susceptible  of  Infinite  trans- 
formations, is  to  court  precisely  the  ridicule  scorned  by  the  author, 
of  imagining  "  an  organized  being  produced  by  a  father  without 
a  mother."    We  do  not  see  much  good  in  definitions  when 
art  IS  in  question;  but,  definition  for  definition,  we  infinitely 
prefer   that   which   considers   art   "  as   a   corner   of  nature 
seen  through  a  temperament."    If  we  add  to  it  that  which  con- 


siders music  "  as  the  art  of  moving  by  combinations  of  sounds," 
and  if  we  say  further  that,  in  order  to  "  move,"  one  must  "  know 
and  "  feel,"  we  may  dispense  with  all  further  theories,  definitions;,, 
standards,  and  ideals.  The  author's  definition  of  music,  arrived 
at  after  the  question  "  What  is  music  ? "  has  been  put,  is  only 
a  comparison,  an  Instance  of  idem  per  idetn,  and  has  not  even- 
the  merit  of  novelty ;  for  il  y  a  beau  temps  that  Mme.  de  StaeL 
has  called  music  ime  architecture  sonore. 

How  far  an  otherwise  excellent  musical  constitution  can  be- 
'  misled  by  an  absolute  standard,  and  to  what  excesses  can  the 
'  Art  is  form "  principle  go,  will  be  gathered  from  the  few 
following  instances:- — Page  81,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  Allegretto  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,, 
given  here  as  an  example  of  logic  and  symmetry  iri^form  and  con- 
sistency in  design,  the  author  says  : — "  One  only  blemish  there  is- 
on  the  symmetry  of  this  movement,  which  it  is  curious  to  note,, 
where  a  sudden  return  to  the  subject  seems  to  be  made,  as  if  in  a 
moment  of  Irritation,  by  the  brusque  interposition  of  the  passage 
at  A,  Ex.  37  ;  that  bar  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  characteristic 
rhythm  running  all  through  the  movement  is  for  a  moment 
dropped,  and,  instead  of  the  crotchet  and  two  quavers,  we  have 
four  strongly  marked  quavers  in  a  bar.    I  have  always  felt 
this  to  be  a  momentary  blemish  on  an  otherwise  perfect  com- 
position."   And  we  consider  the  remark  as  a  big  blunder 
in  an  otherwise  excellent  analysis.    What !  not  a  single  inter- 
ruption of  rhythm  in  a  movement  of  some  270  bars  ?  in  a  page  by 
a  composer  whose  royal  will  and  pleasure  it  was  to  juggle  with, 
rhythm  as  nobody  before  or  after  him  did  or  knew  how  to  do  ? 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  the  matter  from  any  other 
standpoint,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  four  quavers  in  a  bar  which 
give  such  oflence  to  Mr.  Statham,  far  from  being  a  blemish,  rise 
quite  logically  from  a  preceding  figure  of  four  and  a  half  bars  of 
triplets  to  the  characteristic  rhythm,  and  are  besides  of  exquisite 
etiect,  as  they  herald  the  entry  of  the  theme,  passing  from  strings, 
through  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  to  the  wood. 

Further  on,  p.  106,  whilst  protesting  against  the  "modern, 
tendency  of  programme  music,  or  music  intended  to  express  a 
definite  idea  or  phenomenon  which  could  be  otherwise  described 
in  words,"  we  read,  "But  in  the  storm  movement  Beethoven  does 
not  escape  pitfalls,  more  especially  where,  in  order  to  picture  the 
roar  of  the  storm,  he  allows  the  basses  and  violoncellos  to  play  in 
groups  of  four  notes  against  five,  so  that  none  of  the  notes  are  heard 
precisely  together  (the  italics  are  ours).  This,  most  distinctly,  is 
not  'music';  it  is  a  gross  sesthetic  falsity,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  Beethoven  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  his  great 
name  to  such  a  procedure."  Well,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
this  is  not  criticism,  but  a  childish  objection,  and  that  the  author 
should  have  known  better. 

Modern  tendencies  in  music  are  of  little  concern  to  us,  and 
we  do  not  profess  to  understand  much  about  music  intended  to 
express  ideas  or  phenomena.    But  if  it  be  a  case  of  "  absolute 
music  or  no  music  "  with  the  author,  or  if  he  means  to  imply  that 
music  is  not  suggestive,  he  is  wrong  and  in  contradiction  with 
himself  besides ;  for  his  highest  praise — form  apart — is,  one  of 
the  most  expressive  and  practically  suggestive  pieces  of  music  ever 
written  (p.  76  and  others).    As  to  the  objection  itself,  it  is  really 
difficult  to  refrain  from  a  smile,  especially  at  the  puerile  way  in 
which  it  is  formulated  (italics).    Supposing  even  that  "  Art  is 
form,"  all  form  and  nothing  but  form,  where  is  the  rule  that  for- 
bids to  write  five  notes  against  four,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,, 
fifty  against  seven  ?    And  why  fhould  they  be  heard  precisely 
together  ?  Whilst  professing  the  utmost  reverence  for  Beethoven,, 
the  author  picks  further  a  bone  with  him  over  a  device  in  anti- 
cipation in  the  Third  Symphony  (p.  275) — a  mere  matter  of  a 
pedal  in  the  treble  this  time,  instead  of  being  in  the  bass,  and,  of 
course,  he  has  his  say  about  the  famous  "  crash  "  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony.    To  wind  up  the  "  Art  is  form  "  theory,  let  us  put  it  to 
the  test ;  the  author  seems  to  have  mastered  the  form  thoroughly,, 
his  artistic  perception  is  very  keen,  and  his  ideal  of  the  most  per- 
fect order ;  why,  instead  of  writing  about  music,  does  not  he  write 
music  purely  and  simply  ?    Perhaps  he  has  done  so ;  but  if  he  has, 
his  works  have  not  reached  those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  versed, 
in  musical  literature. 

Mr,  Statham  has  also  a  disposition  for  volunteering  explana- 
tions and  definitions  which  are  not  really  needed,  and  which  ar& 
no  happier  than  that  on  art.  One  instance  will  suiflce.  Speaking 
of  discords  (p.  37)  the  author  gives  an  example  of  four  chords,, 
which  struck  on  the  piano  or  organ  will  appear  to  any  hearer  as 
discords,  but  which  placed  in  the  course  of  a  passage  from  Bach 
will  give  him  no  such  intimation  when  played.    Why  so  ? 


The  theorist  of  the  old  school  [says  the  author]  would  tell  him  (the 
hearer)  it  is  because  the  discords  are  all  properly  prepared  and  resolved. 
....  A  broader  and  more  compiehentive  view,  which  I  have  never  yet 
seen  suggested,  is  that  the  hearing  intelligence  (if  1  may  so  put  it)  uncon- 
sciously reasons  and  recognizes  that  each  of  these  discords  has  a  logical 
relation  with  wh.at  precedes  and  follows  it,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  pro- 
gression which  reaches  its  temporary  resting-place  in  the  last  chord  of  the 
quotation. 


Such  are  the  blemishes  of  the  work  under  consideration,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  for  a  book  of  467  pages  they  are 
many.  But  there  is  more  to  say  in  its  praise ;  whenever  the 
author  takes  leave  of  his  artistic  fad,  and  lets  his  betes  noires 
— "  modern  criticism  and  tendencies  "  and  "  poetic  basis " — 
alone,  and  limits  himself  to  scientific  or  descriptive  musical 
analysis,  his  book  becomes  instructive  and  interesting.  Many  of 
his  pages  are  worthy  of  our  best  prose  writers,  and  his  deductions 
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and  remmi's  are  not  to  be  underrated.  The  article  on  Cbopin  is 
the  nearest  iipproach  to  perfection  in  this  style  of  literature,  and, 
whilst  disagreeing  often  with  Mr.  Statham,  -we  profess  our 
respect  for  a  man  who,  having  something  to  say,  has  said  it,  and 
said  it  well. 

As  a  proof  of  our  good  faith  and  consistency  with  an  opinion 
expressed  before,  though  ardent  admirers  of  Wagner,  we  will  not 
dispute  Mr.  Statham's  unjust  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his 
works ;  we  will  merely  suggest  that  it  was  not  perhaps  quite  fair 
to  leave  the  Meistersingers  immentioned  in  his  essay.  The 
author  will  understand  the  point. 


THIRTEEN  ESSAYS  OX  EDUCATION.* 

THERE  are  thirty-two  points  in  the  compass,  and  it  is  hard 
if  the  wind  does  not  blow  from  all  of  them  within  a  few 
days.  So  in  the  breezes  of  opinion,  whether  registered  from  the 
tempestuous  gales  of  the  London  press,  or  from  the  more  moderate 
sighings  of  a  select  few,  we  shall  find  no  lack  of  variety.  When 
thirteen  utterances  of  keen  minds  are  given  forth  on  the  subject 
of  education,  and  the  modest  title-page  is  charged  with  Quot 
homines,  tot  senfenfia,  it  would  be  wonderful  to  find  the  writers 
worse  than  their  word. 

The  very  existence  of  this  book  is  creditable  to  the  contributors 
to  its  pages.  In  spite  of  the  physical  exhaustion  and  mental 
fatigue  that  inevitably  dog  the  teacher's  steps,  these  men  have 
given  to  their  essays  the  life  which  comes  of  earnest  conviction. 
Weary  at  times,  no  doubt,  in  their  work,  they  are  not  weary  of  it. 

We  have,  then,  Principles  and  Practice,  by  the  Headmaster 
of  Haileybury  ;  Music,  by  an  Assistant-master  at  Harrow,  whose 
chief  follows  with  Religious  Education.  Then  one  of  the  stafl"  of 
St.  Paul's  enters  on  the  Scholarship  question,  the  Headmaster  of 
the  City  of  London  School  treats  of  Commercial  Education,  the 
Prospective  Character  of  School  Training  is  discussed  by  the  head 
of  a  preparatory  school  near  Liverpool,  and  voices  from  Canterbury 
are  heard  on  the  Teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Formation 
of  an  Educational  Museum.  A  brace  of  papers  on  English 
Literature  and  the  Universities  and  Specialisation  from  Clifton, 
and  a  Greek  trilogy  from  Canterbury,  Haileybury,  and  Winchester 
conclude  the  list. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  writers  have  been  blessed  with 
opportunities  of  knowing  what  they  are  writing  about.  This 
alone  may  procure  for  them  a  respectful  hearing,  though  an  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  imagines  a  stranger  questioning  a  headmaster 
on  the  nature  of  public  school  education.  Such  questioning 
would  probably  start  with  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a 
public  school.  The  stranger  would  have  to  be  told  that  all  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  greater  number  of  endowed  schools,  to 
which  the  public  have  access  by  right  are  not  in  this  charmed 
circle.  It  is  not  well  to  imagine  him  pushing  his  queries.  Long 
before  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity  he  would  be  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  entanglement  of  collegiate  foundations,  private  bene- 
factions, joint-stock  Companies,  with  and  without  local  obliga- 
tions. Should  any  hitherto  silent  member  of  the  thirteen  (there 
seem  to  be  four  such)  be  inclined  to  discuss  the  question,  "  What 
is  a  Public  School  ?  "  he  will  not  remain  unnoticed.  Passing 
from  this  fundamental  difficulty  we  find  Mr.  Lyttelton  saying 
that  the  only  people  who  understand  education  are  the  scientific 
theorists.  But,  as  they  hold  so  vast  a  variety  of  views,  with  all 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  agree,  two  questions  seem  inevitable. 
Which  scientific  theorists  are  meant  ?  And  how  are  their 
theories  formed  ?  Many  of  them,  like  Rousseau  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  seem  nobly  to  have  taken  the  a  priori  road,  reasoning 
downwards  from  imaginary  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  safer  inductive  method  derived  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. The  successful  theorists  seem  to  be  those  who  have  been 
also  practical  men.  The  schoolmaster  despises  not  the  theorist, 
but  the  mere  theorist,  and  stoutly  refuses  to  be  taught  his  busi- 
ness by  some  "  painstaking  specialist  "  who  may  have  spent 
years  in  "elaborating  ideas,''  all  the  while  probably  unable  to 
keep  order  or  to  retain  the  attention  of  a  class.  Not  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  not  ganerally  in  sore  need  of  training.  In  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  secondary  education  is  carried  on, 
neither  head  nor  helper  usually  will  be  found  to  have  had  any 
training  before  work  lies  in  front  of  them.  Then  they  buy  by 
experience,  and  while  they  are  buying  at  a  high  price  the  boys 
are  losing  at  the  same  rate.  If,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  complains, 
the  plainest  and  most  obviously  sensible  recommendations  are 
widely  ignored,  it  may  be  inquired  whether  they  have  ever 
reached  the  quarters  for  which  they  are  intended.  We  train  our 
elementary  schoolmasters,  and  they  do  their  work,  and,  as  a  rule, 
do  it  well.  No  sort  of  control  is  exercised  over  those  who 
profess  to  teach  higher  branches  of  study.  Squeers's  curriculum 
was  of  very  wide  extent.  Once  there  was  a  stir  in  the  national 
mind,  but  though  a  Royal  Commission  sat  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  facts  and  making  recommendations,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  things  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were,  as  far  as  qualification  is  concerned.  The  interests  of  young 
England  demand  more  resolute  action. 

Mr.  Howson  follows  with  some  sensible  observations  on  Music, 
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basing  his  conclusions  on  the  results  of  teaching  at  Harrow, 
Uppingham,  Sherborne,  and  Rugby.  He  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  prevalent  waste  of  a  widely-difiiised  gift,  and  bis 
recommendations  would  be  generally  endorsed  by  those  who  have 
handled  the  matter. 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Welldon  on  the  Religious  Education  of  Boys 
is  of  great  Talue.  He  strikes  the  right  note  in  claiming  the  high 
importance  of  the  intellectual  side  of  religion.  Many  would  be 
glad  of  the  ethical  advantage  if  they  could  have  it  clear  from 
doctrine  and  its  concomitant  speculative  difficulties.  But  this 
may  not  be.  We  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  take  as  we  find. 
"  Elimination  of  revelation  will  soon  be  followed  by  decay  of 
morals."  Mr.  Welldon's  remarks  on  School  Missions,  Confirmation, 
and  the  School  Chapel  are  characterized  by  deep  feeling  and  sound 
sense,  two  elements  which  are  not  always  united.  With  regard 
to  sermons,  he  says  most  epigrammatically  that  everybody  likes 
them,  though  everybody  likes  disliking  them.  But  there  are 
sermons  of  the  first  clause,  and  sermons  of  the  second.  Both 
these  Harrow  essays  are  distinctly  Harrovian,  and  little  or  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  spiritual  want  of  boys  in  the  majority  of 
schools  which  are  and  must  be  chapelless. 

The  scholarship  question  is  thorny  enough.  An  inquiry  may 
sometimes  arise  as  to  the  motives  of  parents  in  desiring  them. 
Mainly  they  seem  to  be  social.  A  young  boy  in  a  country- 
grammar  school,  for  instance,  may  be  doing  well  before  preparation 
for  one  of  these  examinations.  Under  pressure  he  may  seem  to 
be  doing  better.  He  succeeds,  and  his  parents  feel  a  glow  of  not 
ignoble  pride.  The  schoolmaster,  though  pleased  with  success, 
feels  a  pang  at  the  loss  of  a  rising  boy.  In  some  instances  the 
scholarship  is  the  earnest  of  more  victories.  In  others  disappoint- 
ment results.  The  boy  feels  himself  among  the  sons  of  richer 
men  than  his  own  parents.  He  has  been  a  little  overdone  with 
toil,  and  falls  into  their  easier  ways,  in  the  end  falling  short  of 
the  position  which  he  would  have  reached  had  he  remained  in 
his  old  school.  But  more  competitors  come  from  the  preparatory 
schools  with  which  the  more  genial  quarters  of  England  swarm. 
The  Kent  suburbs,  the  coast-line  from  Scarborough  to  Torquay, 
North  Wales,  the  pleasant  hills  of  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire 
know  them  well.  Mr.  Cookson  truly  says  that,  "  Preparatory 
schools,  being  exclusively  private  schools,  are,  as  a  whole,  outside 
the  range  of  public  opinion.  Many  of  them  enjoy  well-deserved 
reputations,  but  so  long  as  it  is  open  to  any  one  who 
has  failed  in  other  things  to  set  up  a  preparatory  school  as  a  last 
resource,  it  is  plain  that  things  are  not  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition."  Fathers  get  uneasy  at  the  prolonged  preparation 
which  their  sons  are  receiving ;  but  their  silent  convictions  are 
often  outweighed  by  the  statement,  which  commends  itself  to 
maternal  timidity,  that  the  boy  is  not  ready  for  removal  yet. 
When  the  change  is  inevitable,  he  often  has  to  begin  de  novo,  as 
Mr.  Cookson  says,    Expertis  crede. 

But  we  must  pass  to  Mr.  Pollard's  dozen  pages  on  that  arugo 
et  cura  peculi  called  Commercial  Education.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  knew  perfectly  well  what  it  wanted — a 
clerk-machine  combining  the  qualities  of  ready-reckoner,  short- 
hand-writer, and  accountant  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages sufficient  for  writing  office  letters.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  schools  to  supply  this  article  any  more  than  to  produce  brick- 
layers or  tailors.  The  attempts  are  too  often  ghastly  failures,  as 
might  be  expected,  while  the  training  of  higher  qualities  has 
sutt'ered  cruelly.  School  book-keeping,  as  a  rule,  means  copying 
imaginary  and  unmeaning  entries  from  one  book  into  another, 
and  the  little  learned  from  this  exalted  study  is  forgotten  long 
before  a  clerk  can  be  trusted  with  the  sacred  folios  of  his  firm. 
Business  is  learnt  in  business,  not  in  school.  One  remark  may 
be  made  about  handwriting.  It  is  not  in  every  case  that  high 
quality  and  speed  can  be  combined.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
Vere  Foster's  prizemen  entered  an  office.  His  old  schoolmaster 
meeting  his  employer,  referred  with  pride  to  his  calligraphy. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  write  a  letter." 

Paullo  majora  canamus.  Mr.  Field  writes  vigorously  and 
sensibly  on  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  religious  knowledge  lessons  to  one  time  hampers  many 
schools,  and  members  of  the  staT  have  to  be  thus  employed  whose 
function  lies  elsewhere  if  anywhere.  Some  day  people  will  awake 
to  the  fact  that  theology  still  is  one  of  the  faculties,  and  had 
better  not  be  taught  by  those  who  have  never  troubled  themselves 
to  acquire  even  its  elements.  As  a  rule,  the  science  master  does 
not  teach  history  of  England,  or  the  drawing  master  Greek. 
But  nearly  every  man  has  to  teach  divinity ;  while,  as  to  ladies  of 
all  ages,  their  opinions  and  formulae  are  firm  as  rocks,  based  too 
frequently  on  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  terminology  of  their 
favourite  subject. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Field  show  less  vigour  in  his  paper  on  an  Educa- 
tional Museum.    His  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  lantern  and 
slides  are  eminently  practical.    In  most  places  Roman  remains 
are  tolerably  accessible ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  how  eagerly 
even  village  lads  will  seize  on  the  difference  between  the  porous 
ware  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Romano-British  and  the  choice 
black-and-white  of  Durobrivje,  or  the  red  glaze  of  Arretium,  while 
a  homely  illustration  with  a  stout  stick  will  justify  the  decay  of 
chain-mail  and  throw  meaning  into  the  brasses  on  the  floor  of  the 
village  church.    So,  too,  the  holidays  of  boys  in  our  high  schools 
I  pass  away  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  as  botany,  entomology, 
I  geology,  yield  their  stores  to  the  young  investigator, 
1     Mr,  Giazebrook  is  somewhat  hard  on  those  painstaking  com- 
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mentators  on  Sliakspeare,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright.  Surelj', 
thougli  their  notes  give  rather  more  Cotgrave  than  the  average 
stomach  can  digest,  they  have  done  something  better  than  to 
teach  us  "  to  suppose  that  the  great  use  of  reading  Shakspeare  is 
.  to  learn  how  a  poet  can  pervert  history  and  disregard  the  rules  of 
grammar."    Examiners  use  these  notes,  perhaps,  unduly.  But 
it  is  hard  to  catch  the  aroma  of  poetry  by  means  of  paper  exami- 
nations.   More  can  be  done  orally  ;  but  even  then,  how  is  an 
examiner  to  assess  the  merits  of  the  members  of  a  class  ?  Mr. 
Glazebrook's  suggestions  are,  however,  valuable,  because  they 
deprecate  that  excess  of  system  which  only  commends  itself  to 
"  the  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  visionaries."  His 
remarks  on  the  Universities  and  Specialization  (why  does  he  spell 
it  with  s?)  deserve  more  attention  than  space  on  the  present 
■occasion  admits  of. 

Just  at  this  time  Greek  is  especially  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  the  "mighty  victory  and  grand  defate"  which  recently 
thrilled  the  Cambridge  Senate  House  and  made  every  hair  in  the 
marble  wig  of  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset  stand  upright  with 
enthusiasm,  has  brought  the  question  of  alternatives  for  one  of 
the  classical  languages  into  general  prominence.  To  judge  from 
the  youth  and  lay  habit  of  a  large  portion  of  the  overwhelming 
majority,  the  issue  will  not  be  raised  with  hope  of  success  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Field's  spirited  paper  in  behalf  of  Greek  pleads  for  it  not 
merely  as  a  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  but  as  associated  with  "  a 
history  which  is  the  richest  storehouse  of  examples  i'or  those  who 
are  to  be  citizens  of  an  Imperial  commonwealth,  and  a  literature 
which  opens  to  us  most  fully  the  beauties  of  our  own."  What 
are  they  .seeking  who  "would  have  French  or  German  as  an  alter- 
native ?  Certainly  not  modern  literature.  They  would  consider 
Racine  or  Goethe  as  much  a  waste  of  time  as  Sophocles  or  Tacitus. 
Perhaps  they  would  like  that  deciphering  of  bad  German  hand- 
writing which  one  of  our  essayists  has  put  his  foot  upon.  But 
■what  can  be  expected  when  the  tune  is  set  by  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners exacting  from  embryo  boy-clerks  the  interpretation  of 
some  statesman's  oft-corrected  English  hieroglyphics,  compared 
with  which  a  crumbling  Roman  altar  or  mediteval  tomb  is  mere 
child's  play  ? 

Mr.  Lyttelton  writes  in  the  interests  of  Greek  against  compul- 
sory Greek.  So  far  as  school-work  is  concerned,  he  will  have 
the  majority  with  him.  But  his  game  is  mainly  won,  for  weal  or 
for  wne,  though  the  debate  at  Oxford  waxed  warm,  and  the 
letters  subsequently  written  to  the  Times  warmer. 

Last  comes  Mr.  Rendall,  to  advocate  a  later  commencement  of 
Greek  than  that  which  now  obtains.  His  recommendation  is 
backed  up  by  the  testimony  of  many  English  teachers,  and  a 
great  array  of  Continental  authority.  One  question,  however, 
may  be  asked.  Considering  how  readily  the  eye  learns,  compared 
with  the  ear,  have  we  sufficiently  made  use  of  the  blackboard  in 
teaching  languages  .P 

The  exhibition  of  comparative  inflexions,  with  a  hint  as  to 
their  origin,  is  a  great  quickener  to  boys,  especially  if  they  are 
■encouraged  to  ask  questions.  In  tliis  way  Greek  would  not  be 
found  so  wearisome,  and  the  accidence  would  be  impressed  on 
the  memory  when  in  its  full  flush  of  retentive  power. 

Sat  praia  bibei-unt. 


LESSER  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

MR.  TYRRELL  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  compiling  a 
selection  of  eighty  letters  of  and  to  Cicero,  with  the  view 
of  illustrating,  not  his  political  career,  but  his  private  life  and 

*  Cicero  in  his  Letters.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Yelverton 
Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek,  Dublin.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

The  Seventh  Book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  The  Text  newly 
Revised  and  Explained,  with  Introduction,  &c.  Bv  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  P'ellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press. 

Thucydides.  Booh  IT.  Edited  bv  E.  C.  Blarcbant,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  in  St.  Paul's  School.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Fifth  Booh  of  Thucydides.  Edited,  with  ISotes,  by  C.  E.  Graves, 
M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Captivi  of  T.  Maccius  Plaulus.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  K.  S.  llallidie,  M.A.,  former!  v  Junior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Euripides  Cyclops.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  bv  W.  E. 
Long,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press. 

Digest  XIX.  2.  Locati  Conducti.  Tran.slatcd,  with  Notes,  bv  C.  H. 
Monro,  M.A,,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cambridge :  University  Press. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Languace.  Comprising  the  Accidence, 
Prosody  and  Syntax,  Exercises  and  Vocabularies,  together  with  hundreds 
of  original  Examination  Questions  on  the  Text,  and  sundry  Hints  to 
Teachers  on  the  best  way  of  Teaching,  and  to  Pupils  on  the  best  way  of 
Mastermg  the  Language.  Also  the  "  Syllabus  of  L.itin  Pronunciation  " 
<published  wilh  permission),  by  Maurice  C.  Hime,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head- 
master of  Foyle  College,  Londonderry.  Vol.  II.  The  Syntax,  &c.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Maishall,  &  Co. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  G.  G.  Ramsev,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Third  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  con- 
taining Syntax,  Exercises,  Vocabulary,  and  Appendix.  Oxford  ■ 
Clarendon  Press, 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse  bv  James 
Khoade.s,  Assistant-Master  at  Sherborne  School.  Second  Edition.  'London  • 
Kegan  Paul,  Treocb,  TrUbner,  &  Co. 


his  relations  with  his  friends.  With  regard  to  the  judgment 
shown  in  the  selection,  we  can  only  say  that,  having  taken  up  the 
book  to  criticize,  we  fell  to  reading  straight  on  until  there  was  no 
more  to  read.  IS'o  doubt  each  lover  of  Cicero's  letters  will  miss 
some  favourites  of  his  own  and  wonder  at  the  insertion  of  others  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  letter  in  the  book  which  is  not  interesting  for 
its  matter  as  well  as  for  its  literary  quality.  We  have  the  letters 
to  M.  Fadius  Gallus  about  the  insolence  of  the  singer  Tigellius, 
one  or  two  of  Cicero's  wailing  letters  written  in  exile,  the  famous 
letter  of  consolation  from  S.  Sulpicius  on  TuUia's  death,  the  im- 
mortal description  of  Cicero's  dinner  to  Caesar,  the  brief  note  to 
Atticus  about  the  candidates  for  Cicero's  elderly  hand,  with  the 
"  nihil  vidi  ftsdius"  description  of  one  of  them,  and  many  others 
of  equal  charm  and  interest.  As  the  selection  iS  intended  for 
schoolboys,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  inserting  some  letters — for 
instance,  those  written  to  Trebatius  in  Britain  and  Gaul  u.c.  53, 
nos.  xxii.-xxv.  in  this  volume — which  present  considerable  diffi- 
culties and  require  elaborate  annotation.  We  fancy  that  Mr. 
Tyrrell  is  rather  disposed  to  overrate  the  capacity  of  sixth-form 
boys  to  make  out  the  text,  and  that  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too 
sparing  of  help  fitted  to  their  needs,  while  he  inserts  notes  better 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  their  elders.  But  this  is  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  over-annotation  which  is  so  prevalent  a  vice 
in  school  editions.  Mr.  Tyrrell  acknowledges  valuable  assistance 
from  Dr.  J.  S.  lieid,  many  of  whose  comments  are  given  in  the 
notes.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  with  great  frankness,  chiefly  delights  in 
giving  Dr.  Reid's  views  when  they  are  at  variance  with  his  own. 
Dr.  Reid's  terse  remarks  sometimes  cfl'er  an  amusing  contrast  to 
the  more  florid  manner  of  Mr.  Tyrrell.  There  is  a  well-written 
introduction  on  Cicero's  public  and  private  life,  and  on  the  form 
of  the  letters.  Cicero  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  in  public 
life,  and  such  phrases  as  "  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  in  which 
C.iesar  undoubtedly  took  a  part,"  and  "  political  desperadoes  like 
Cffisar,"  sufficiently  indicate  Mr.  Tyrrell's  political  bias. 

Dr.  Holden's  edition  of  Thucydides  VII.  is  on  much  the  same 
scale  and  plan  as  his  f  ditions  of  the  Cyropcedia  and  of  certain 
Lifts  of  Plutarch.  Like  these  works,  it  is  full  of  historical  and 
scholarly  learning,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  under- 
graduates reading  for  honours.  Like  some  of  them,  too,  it  is  to 
our  mind  rather  overloaded  with  notes  on  comparatively  elemen- 
tary points,  which  would  be  better  left  to  editions  intended  for 
younger  readers.  Those  who  are  able  to  profit  by  Dr.  Holden's 
learning  hardly  need  be  told  the  difference  between  Teixicm  and 
Ttlxicrfxa,  or  that  tt e fi\lf a vr a  e KeXevov  mea,ns  "  sent  and  bade,"  or  to 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  so  familiar  an  idiom  &&  rrjv  nXelaTr^v 
Trji  a-Tparias.  But  our  objection  to  the  presence  of  such  notes  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  for  the  rest  of  Mr.  Holden's 
work  we  have  nothing  but  admiration.  Besides  text  and  commen- 
tary, there  is  an  excellent  historical  introduction,  an  appendix  on 
the  text,  and  a  most  valuable  lexical  index,  with  others  on  subiect- 
matter  and  grammar.  Dr.  Holden  has  re-collated  the  British 
Museum  MS.  (M)  ;  a  very  useful  piece  of  work,  as  Eggeling's 
collation,  made  in  1867,  proves  to  be  a  rather  slovenly  per- 
formance. 

Dr.  Holden  is  a  thorough  master  of  Thucydidean  usage,  and 
such  notes  as  those  on  o-xoi/rey  'P'/yiw  (p.  88)  and  on  inefipovro 
(p.  107),  to  take  two  almost  at  haphazard,  are  just  such  as  to  help 
students  to  a  knowledge  of  their  author's  language.  The  com- 
mentary is  as  useful  on  points  of  history  as  in  matters  of  scholar- 
ship. We  find  good  notes  on  the  policy  of  King  Perdiccas,  on  the 
town  of  Amphipolis,  on  the  lesser  harbour  of  Syracu.se  ;  and  when 
a  new  character  is  introduced,  it  is  Dr.  Holden's  practice  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  previous  doings,  with  references  to  the  book 
and  chapter  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  the  notes  on  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  and 
on  the  great  Syracusan,  Ilermocrates.  A  doubt  may,  per- 
haps, be  felt  whether  Dr.  Holden  does  not  sometimes  give  too 
much  help  in  such  matters,  and  leave  rather  too  little  to  the 
student's  research ;  but  it  may  be  answered  that  the  method  takes 
away  from  the  careless  all  excuse  for  ignorance,  while  the  indus- 
trious cannot  but  be  stimulated  by  being  thus  shown  how  a 
scholar  sets  to  work  to  master  a  difficult  historical  writer.  Dr. 
Holden  admits  in  his  preface  that  the  work  of  predecessors  has 
not  left  much  room  for  originality.  He  has  made  good  use  of 
the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Dr.  Jovvett,  and  also  of  the  chief 
German  commentators.  One  view  of  his  is  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning ;  in  the  famous  letter  of  Nicias  he  takes  jSpaxela  ajc/^r) 
Tr\ripa>ixaTos  (xiv.  i)  to  mean  "  the  really  efficient  part  of  a  ship's 
crew  is  but  small,"  rather  than  "the  prime  of  a  crew  is  short- 
lived," as  the  words  are  usually  translated.  This  rendering 
certainly  is  a  more  appropriate  comment  than  the  other  on  what 
Nicias  has  written  just  before  about  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
crews,  and  is  a  more  natural  introduction  to  the  words  oXi'yot  tmv 
vavrSiv,  K.T.\.  which  follow.  Altogether  no  better  student's  edition 
of  Thucydides  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,  and  we  hope  Dr. 
Holden  will  continue  his  work. 

Mr.  Marchant's  edition  of  Thucydides  II.  is  a  thoroughly  good 
and  sound  school  edition.  The  notes  are  frequent  and  commend- 
ably  short,  and  they  direct  the  readers  attention,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  them,  to  every  difficulty  and  every  point  worth 
observing  without  giving  too  much  actual  help.  In  fact,  the 
commentary  is  emphatically  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  who 
knows  where  boys  are  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  does  all  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  right,  while  he  is  jealous  of  any  aid  which 
will  encourage  idleness.  A  very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Marchant's 
work  maybe  found  in  the  notes"  on  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles, 
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tvhere  tlie  thread  of  tlie  argument  is  constantly  kept  before  tlie 
reader.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  appending 
to  the  commentary  a  full  translation  of  this  speech,  but  tlie 
rendering  is  good.  The  printing  of  the  commentary  contrasts  iin- 
pleasanth'  with  the  beautiful  clearness  of  the  text.  Often  a  great 
number  of  notes  are  crowded  together  into  one  paragraph,  and 
this  practice,  combined  with  the  smallness  of  the  type,  makes  read- 
ing a  task  rather  hard  for  middle-aged  eyes,  and  in  these  days  of 
spectacled  schoolboys  not  always  easy  for  young  ones.  Notes  on 
the  text  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  There  is  a  good 
introduction  on  MSS.,  style,  historical  points,  &c,,  with  some 
prefatory  remarks  on  historical  reading  in  general  which  seem  to 
us  a  little  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Graves  in  his  present  volume  follows  more  or  less  the 
lines  of  bis  edition  of  the  Fourth  Book,  though  we  fancy  that  he 
gives  less  help.  This  is  rather  a  merit  than  otherwise,  for  the 
notes  to  his  previous  work,  good  as  they  were,  contained  more 
translation  than  most  teachers  would  approve.  The  notes  to  the 
present  book  are  quite  sufficient  for  sixth-form  boys,  and  we  have 
not  found  any  difficulty  overlooked.  There  is  sufficient  textual 
criticism  to  introduce  boys  with  a  turn  for  scholarship  to  this 
important  branch  of  a  scholar's  education  ;  but  the  notes  are  not 
thereby  swollen  to  undue  proportions.  We  should  add  that  the 
printing  of  the  commentary  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  in  Mr. 
Marchant's  volume.  There  is  no  crowding,  and  the  notes  are 
printed  in  separate  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Ilallidie,  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  has  produced  an  excel- 
lent school  edition  of  the  Capth  i.  The  notes  are  thoroughly  good 
and  scholarly.  They  give  the  right  amount  of  help,  and  are  well 
expressed.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  them,  it  is 
perhaps  that  Mr.  Ilallidie  sometimes  piles  up  rather  too  formid- 
able heaps  of  parallel  passages  for  boys  to  get  through.  But  few 
boys  will  make  the  attempt,  so  no  harm  is  done.  The  best  points 
in  the  book  are  the  admirably  clear  and  sufficient  treatise  on 
Plautine  metre  and  prosody,  in  the  introduction  ;  and  the  foot- 
notes, which  draw  attention  to  every  peculiarity  of  scansion 
throughout  the  play,  and  point  out  changes  of  metre.  All 
schoolmasters  who  have  read  a  play  of  Plautus  with  a  form  will 
remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any  sound  idea  of  the  scansion 
into  the  heads  of  average  boys ;  and  we  have  seen  no  more 
efficient  aid  towards  getting  over  this  difficulty  than  Mr.  Hallidie's 
•work. 

Mr.  Long's  is  a  good  school  edition  of  a  play  not  often  read  in 
schools.  To  scholars  its  most  interesting  feature  will  be  the 
appendix,  which  gives  some  results  of  a  recent  collation  of  the 
Palatine  and  Laurentine  MSS.  The  introduction  contains  some 
interesting  variations  of  the  myth  of  the  Cyclops,  taken  from 
different  sources.  The  text  is  expurgated  ;  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Long  cuts  out  at  11.  i  So,  1 8 1  the  words 

and  yet  leaves  CiiravTes  airrjv  BieKpoTTja-ar,  which  contains  the 
whole  point  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Monro  has  translated  and  annotated  that  part  of 
Digest  XIX.  which  deals  with  locatio  et  conduciio.  The  transla- 
tion is  good  and  exact,  and  the  notes,  mainly  on  legal  points,  are 
well  done. 

The  length,  of  Mr.  Hime's  title  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  book.  His  work  contains  nearly  eight  hundred  pages, 
and,  as  it  seems  that  it  is  one  of  two  volumes,  the  introduction 
to  Latin  gained  by  its  means  is  likely  to  be  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted ceremony.  Some  five  hundred  pages  deal  with  Syntax, 
on  which  Mr.  Ilime  writes  at  a  length  ill  suited  to  beginners, 
though  with  sound  grammatical  knowledge  ;  and  there  are  exer- 
cises, questions  on  grammar,  and  so  on.  The  later  part  of  the 
book  is  bewildering  in  its  variety.  One  chapter  contains  a  list 
of  familiar  Latin  phrases ;  the  next  goes  into  the  philology  of 
grammatical  forms,  which  are  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of 
the  first  book  of  the  yEneid,  the  "  syllabus  of  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion," and  a  long  passage  from  Ascham  on  the  method  of  teaching 
Latin.  Mr.  Hime  seems  to  be  addressing  masters  quite  as  much 
as  pupils,  and  young  teachers  may  pick  up  some  useful  hints  from 
the  work.  But  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  found  a  convenient 
schoolbook. 

Professor  Eamsay  has  rewritten  his  well-known  work  on  Latin 
Prose,  adding  a  Syntax  and  many  useful  bints  on  composition. 
The  book  now  carries  boys  from  the  very  beginning  of  syntax  to 
continuous  passages.  Those  teachers  who  have  used  previous 
editions  will  be  still  better  pleased  with  this  one ;  while  those 
who  are  in  search  of  a  good  manual  of  Latin  prose  can  hardly  do 
better  than  take  Professor  Eamsay  for  their  guide. 

Mr.  lihoades's  translation  of  the  Georgics,  first  published  ten 
years  ago,  has  reached  its  second  edition.  On  reading  it  again, 
we  are  struck  by  the  easy,  and  often  stately,  flow  of  his  blank 
verse,  no  less  than  by  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  the  transla- 
tion. Ko  lover  of  Yirgil  should  be  unacquainted  with  this  work. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  translator  and  so  skilful  a  writer  of 
blank  verse  should  have  given  us  nothing  new  for  ten  years  ;  but, 
if  it  turns  out  that  the  time  has  been  spent  on  a  verse  translation 
of  the  yEneid,  Mr.  lihoades  will  be  readily  forgiven. 
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KECEKT  VERSE.' 

OUR  Western  World  has  grown  so  old  and  so  civilized  that  a 
return  to  primitive  naivete  and  absolute  unconventionality  is 
probably  the  last  thing  we  expect  to  find  in  any  modern  art,  and, 
after  reading  through  many  volumes  of  the  polished  minor  poetry 
of  our  day,  it  is  almost  with  a  cry  of  surprise  that  we  come  upon 
anything  so  weirdly  strange  and  startlingly  fresh  as  the  songs 
contained  in  The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.  These  Roumanian 
folksongs  have  been  gleaned  from  the  peasants  themselves  with 
great  care  and  difficulty  by  "  H(51ene  Vacaresco,"  and  have  been 
translated  into  their  English  form  by  the  Roumanian  Queen,  and 
by  "  Alma  Strettell."  This  much  we  are  told  in  a  short  and 
enthusiastic  jireface  by  the  cultivated  "  Carmen  Sylva  "  herself. 
She  further  tells  us  that  the  originals  are  mostly  improvisationSj, 
unrhymed,  depending  "  more  for  rhythm  on  the  long  musical 
cadence  of  each  phrase  than  on  any  definite  form,"  and  usually 
beginning  and  ending  with  a  refrain.  This  absence  of  all  technical 
form,  though  peculiarly  characteristic  and  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  these  songs,  deprives  them  of  one  element  of  beauty 
which  is  essential  to  the  highest  forms  of  poetry.  For  their  wail 
of  melancholy  and  strong  vein  of  mysticism  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  all  the  poetry  of  a  primitive  people,  to  the  songs  of  the- 
North,  and  to  the  monotonous  chaunt  of  the  Indian  ballad  ;  but 
though  they  have  much  in  common  with  all  early  poetry, 
they  possess  also  a  character  which  is  distinctive  and  unique. 
No  one  can  read  them  and  doubt  that  they  are  poetry,  and 
yet  they  are  so  only  in  the  sense  that  a  bird's  song  is  music. 
So  elemental  are  they,  and  savage,  that  we  seem  to  hear  in 
them  the  joyous  or  sorrowful  cries  of  some  untamed  animal, 
rather  than  the  expression  of  purely  human  emotion.  They 
contain  no  traces  of  a  religious  faith  of  any  sort,  the  powers- 
of  nature  are  the  only  gods  to  which  they  appeal,  and 
the  rich  earth,  the  growing  corn,  the  flowing  river,  the 
moon,  and  the  sun  all  take  part  in  their  savage  pains  and 
pleasures.  Rapture  in  the  consciousness  of  life  and  youth,  hatred 
of  decay  or  death,  fierce  jealousies,  and  fierce  loves  are  the 
emotions  which  are  called  forth  in  these  songs.  Yet  every  now 
and  then  a  higher  note  is  sounded,  suggesting  the  birth  of  a 
higher  sense,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  purely  animal  realiza- 
tions a  sad  foreboding  of  the  wide  mystery  of  the  world  seems 
to  creep  in,  of  the  ever-vanishing  nature  of  love,  and  of  a  some- 
thing within  us  which  is  stronger  than  death.  They  should  b& 
read  as  a  whole  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  but  we  quote  from 
one  short  poem  on  the  death  of  a  child,  which  is  typical  of  the 
half-sad,  half-weird  note  in  them  which  is  continually  sounded^ 
and  will  moreover  give  some  idea  of  the  skill  of  the  translator: — 

The  river  went  weeping,  weeping  ! 
All  nie  !  liow  it  did  weep  ! 
But  I  would  never  heed  it, 
The  weeping  of  the  river, 
Whilst  thou  wert  at  my  breast. 
The  stars — poor  stars — were  weeping. 
But  I  would  not  hear  their  weeping. 

^  Whilst  yet  I  heard  th}-  voice 

Unhappy  men  drew  near  me  and  told  me  of  their  woe. 
They  said  :  "  We  are  the  sorrow  of  all  humanity." 
But  I  had  no  compassion  for  human  misery 
Whilst  thou  wert  with  me  still. 

Then  these — the  river  with  its  weeping, 
The  piteous  stars,  the  miserable  men — 
All  prayed  the  earth's  dark  depths  to  take  thee  from  me. 
That  so  my  woe  might  understand  their  woe  ; 
And  now — I  weep. 

Yet  weep  I  not  for  human  misery, 

Nor  for  the  stars"  complaining, 

Nor  for  the  river's  wailing, 
I  weep  for  thee  alone,  most  miserly. 
Keep  all  my  tears  for  thee  ! 

The  drama  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is,  we  confess,  beyond  cur 
comprehension ;  but  it  is  not  more  wildly  extravagant  and  fan- 
tastic than  the  dramas  of  that  modern  author  whom  we  are  told 
to  regard  as  the  new  Shakspeare,  and  in  reading  it  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Les  Aveugles  and  LIntruse. 

The  volume  containing  the  last  poems,  now  posthumously 
published,  of  P.  B.  Marston,  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
sketch  which  greatly  enhances  its  interest.  We  are  accustomed 
to  consider  that  the  lot  of  happiness  is  not  for  poets  in  this 
world,  and  if  misfortune  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  making 
of  a  poet,  then  indeed  this  unfortunate  young  author  may  so  far 
lay  claim  to  that  title.  His  short  life  was  crowded  with  so  many 
sorrows  that  he  must  have  welcomed  the  end  as  a  release,  al- 
though he  was  but  thirty-seven  when  he  died.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  blind  from  the  age  of  three,  and  that  he  lost  suc- 
cessively all  those  on  whom  he  leaned  for  love  and  guidance — his 

•  The  Bard nf  the  Dimbovitza  ;  Roumanian  Folkstmgs.  Collected  from  the 
peasants  by  HVlene  Vacaresco.  Translated  by  Carmen  Sylva  and  Alma 
Strettell.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

A  Last  Harvest.    By  P.  B.  Marston.    London  :  Elkin  Matthews. 

Foems.    By  Gilbert  Beresford.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

In  Cloud  and  Sunshine.    By  J.  Pierce.    London  ;  Trubner  &  Co. 

As  the  Wind  Blows.  By  J.  Percy  King.  London:  Leadenhalt 
Press. 

Verses,  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  London: 
Cassell  &  Co. 
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mother,  his  -^vife,  his  sister,  and  his  greatest  friend.  Well  might 
he  write : — 

The  pilots  they  are  left  behind 

Upon  yon  golden  strand  ; 
We  drift  before  the  driving  wind, 

We  cannot  miss  the  land- 
That  land  to  which  we  hurry  on 

Across  the  angry  years  ; 
Hope  being  blind,  and  sweet  love  gone. 

There  is  no  hand  that  steers. 

The  poet's  gift  to  one  who  is  blind  from  childhood  seems  only 
one  degree  less  sad  than  the  gift  of  song  to  one  who  is  dumb.  In 
lyrical  poetry,  especially,  images  and  ideas  would  seem  to  be 
■derived  as  much  from  what  the  eyes  see  as  from  what  the  heart 
feels,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  lyrics  of  this 
poet  the  imagery  should  strike  the  reader  as  somewhat  poor  and 
colourless,  or  here  and  there  as  purely  imitative.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  read  these  poems  without  at  once  perceiving  that 
their  author  possesses  the  true  lyrical  faculty,  and  that  his  skill 
in  rhyming,  and  delicate  sense  of  the  musical  cadences  of  verse, 
denote  a  talent  which,  if  not  inborn,  can  never  be  acquired. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  young  Marston 
knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  first  series  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Poems  and  Ballad.?,  and  was  then  first  introduced  to  the 
jpoet  himself.  This  early  enthusiasm  had  doubtless  the 
greatest  influence  upon  his  mind  and  writings,  and  in  many 
■of  these  lyrics,  and  some  of  the  sonnets,  we  recognize  its 
traces.  Occasionally,  also,  there  is  a  Tennysonian  echo  in  his 
Terse.  Short  as  was  his  literary  career,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  work  received  immediate  recognition  and  warm 
appreciation,  both  from  the  press  and  from  his  personal  literary 
friends.  Rossetti  wrote  to  him : — "  Only  yesterday  evening  I 
was  reading  your  '  Garden  Secrets  '  to  William  Bell  Scott,  who 
fully  agreed  with  me  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  them  that 
they  are  worthy  of  Shakspeare  in  his  subtlest  lyrical  moods." 
This  hyperbolic  language  must  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship  ;  but  such  lines  as  the  following  are  certahily 
the  work  of  a  true  poet : — 

Here  in  this  sunset  splendour  desolate, 
As  in  some  country  strange  and  sad  I  stand — 
A  mighty  sadness  broods  upon  the  land. 

The  gloom  of  some  unalterable  Fate. 

O  thou  whose  love  dost  make  august  my  state, 
A  little  longer  leave  in  mine  thy  hand — 
Night  birds  are  singing,  but  the  place  is  banned 

By  stern  gods  whom  no  prayers  propitiate. 

Seeking  for  bliss  supreme,  we  lost  the  track — 
Shall  we  then  part,  and  parted  try  to  reach 
A  goal  like  that  we  two  sought  day  and  night, 
Or  shall  we  sit  here,  in  the  sun's  low  light," 
And  see,  it  may  be  through  Death's  twilight  breach, 
A  new  path  to  the  old  way  leading  back  ? 

The  poems  of  Canon  Beresford  are  ambitious  in  conception,  but 
•scarcely  successful  in  execution.  The  small  volume  contains 
poems  allegorical,  lyrical,  political,  and  religious.  The  poem  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Speech  of  1886  is  to  be  praised  rather  for  its  good 
;sense  than  its  poetical  merit.  The  following  simile  reads  very 
much  like  prose — 

Look  at  yon  yacht.    It  has  mainsail,  topsail, 
And  its  foresail.    Without  them  it  were  not 
Complete.    And  shall  we  cut  our  foresail  off 
And  drift — the  enigma  of  all  empires  ; 
While  the  poor  foresail,  thinking  to  sail  alone, 
Becomes  the  playmates  of  the  elements ! 

The  allegorical  poems  contain  a  certain  force  and  originality  of 
■conception,  but  the  verse  in  which  they  are  written  lacks  beauty 
of  any  description. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  published  a  new  series  of  "  Stanzas  and 
Sonnets"  entitled  In  Cloud  and  Sunshine.  Tliey  are  imbued 
with  the  same  tone  of  Christian  thouglitfulness  and  tender- 
ness which  distinguished  his  former  work,  but  the  title  of  the 
feook  is  not  altogether  appropriate.  The  author  has  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  the  mystery  and  sadness  of  human  existence,  of 
the  comfort  that  may  be  gained  from  the  recognition  of  spiritual 
promptings,  and  an  appreciative  love  for  the  beauties  of  the 
natural  world  ;  but  his  poetry  never  expresses  the  depths  of  deep 
•depression  or  the  heights  of  great  joy.  It  is  rather  all  in  an  even 
tone  of  quiet  cheerfulness.  There  "is  something  of  Wordsworthian 
simplicity  in  the  verse,  also  something  of  Wordsworthian  bald- 
-ness,  unredeemed  by  genius,  for  though  it  is  easy,  and  often  pretty, 
we  cannot  detect  in  it  any  touch  of  the  electric  spark. 

As  the  Wind  Blows  is  a  title  which  only  too  correctly  indicates 
the  aimlessness  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  so  called.  The  author 
still  further  describes  his  work  as  "  Stray  Songs  in  Many  Moods  "  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  subjects  are  as  varied  as  his 
style  is  uniform.  There  is  a  solid  heaviness  in  all  these  com- 
positions  which,  despite  the  "many  moods"  in  which  they  are 
written,  is  a  characteristic  that  clings  to  them  all.  The  short 
and  slight  poems  are  marked  by  it  as  fatally  as  those  of  a  longer 
and  more  serious  nature,  and  although  many  difficult  subjects 
are  attempted  (as,  for  instance,  in  "  The  Sadducee,  the  Calvinist, 
and  the  Catholic  "),  yet  the  matter,  for  the  most  part,  of  these 
poems  is  as  commonplace  as  the  manner  is  prosaic.  When  the 
author  attempts  a  humorous  style,  as  in  "  A  Love  Letter.  Fin  de 


Siecle,"  the  elephantine  tread  becomes  more  ponderous  than 
ever : — 

Dear  Annie,  you  know 

I  am  awfully  slow 
At  writing  a  long-winded  letter  ; 

But  fervently  trust 

If  you  pardon  my  cu'st 
Negligence,  soon  to  write  better. 

&c.  We  fear  that  both  "  dear  Annie  "  and  the  reader  (to  whom 
the  last  three  lines  might  well  have  been  addressed  by  way  of 
apology)  must  be  sanguine  if  they  expect  that  poetry  will  ever 
flow  from  the  pen  of  J.  Percy  King. 

Of  the  Verses  Grave  and  Gay,bj  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler, 
the  best  are  perhaps  those  in  which  the  persoTlai  note  rings 
loudest.  Those  of  a  religious  nature,  though  tinged  with  a 
genuine  and  tender  reverence,  are  not  sufficiently  original  or 
powerful  to  deserve  special  notice.  In  one  or  two  of  the  lyrics, 
and  especially  in  "  The  Last  Love,"  a  strong  echo  of  Browning's 
manner  may  be  detected.  Of  the  sonnets  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  the  last  and  best  refers  to  the  picture  in  the  New  Gallery 
of  this  year.  The  idea  which  this  picture  suggested  is  here 
happily  expressed — 

Is  that  our  Earth — that  pale  and  ghostly  thing 

Casting  a  feeble  and  reflected  light 

Across  the  dark  abysses  of  the  night. 
Where  weird,  fantastic  forms  their  shadows  fling  ? 
To  Eanli  with  fond  and  filial  hearts  we  cling,  . 

And  vaunt  unceasingly  her  children's  might — 

Thinking  how  wise  we  are,  how  great,  how  right, 
And  how  omniscient  in  our  reasoning  : 
Not  dreaming  that  to  other,  higher  spheres 

This  globe  we  prize  as  peerless — which  we  deem 

The  crown  of  Heaven's  canopy  unfurled — 
Is  but  a  pallid  lamp,  which  spends  the  years 

In  lighting  -n  ith  a  sickly,  borrowed  beam 

The  ruins  of  a  long-forsaken  world. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  poems  leave  a  pleasant  impression 
both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  of  the  writer. 


HERALDKY.' 

THEUE  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  arriving  at  a  heraldry  book 
in  which  the  author  takes  a  sober  and  even  critical  view  of 
his  subject.  At  the  very  outset  we  are  told  of  a  curious  ana- 
chronism in  a  very  public  place — namely,  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There,  Mr.  Hulme  tells  us,  is  a  fresco  representing  the  sailing  of 
the  Mny  Flower  in  1620,  and  the  artist  has  made  the  ship  fly  the 
Union  Jack,  which  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1 801.  The 
conjectural  history  of  "Dame  Julians  Barnes"  is  shown  to  be 
very  conjectural  indeed ;  but  there  are  some  pleasant  extracts 
from  her  "  ryght  noble  treatise  of  Cotarmours,"  and  also  from 
another  old  herald.  Feme,  whose  Blazon  of  Gentrie  gives  us  the 
arms  of  Jael  the  Kenite,  of  Jubal,  of  Tubal  Cain,  and  even  of 
much  more  sacred  personages,  including  the  Apostles,  who 
"  were  Gentilmen  of  bloud,  and  many  of  them  descended  from 
that  worthy  Conqueror  ludas  Macabeus."  The  blessing  of  Jacob 
on  his  children  need  to  be  held  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
personal  devices  were  intended,  and,  as  every  one  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  will  remember,  a  woodcut 
title-page  was  used  for  nearly  a  century  on  which  they  were 
represented.    Mr.  Hulme  quotes  a  rhyme  about  them  : — 

Judah  bare  gules,  a  lion  couchant,  or  ; 
Zabulon's  black  ship's  like  to  a  man  of  war, 

and  so  on.  Mr.  Hulme  sensibly  asserts  that  "  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  a  proof  that  heraldry  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
Overman  Conquest,"  too  many  of  the  authorities  trying  to  make 
out  that  it  proves  the  very  contrary.  The  passages  on  colours 
strike  the  reader  as  novel.  Mr.  Hulme  gives  the  old  derivation 
of  "  gules,"  but  states  as  his  own  opinion  that  it  comes  from  the 
French  "  gueule,"  which  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
word  gullet.  The  usual  derivation  is  from  "  the  Arabic  gule,  a  red 
rose  "  ;  but  though  Mr.  Hulme  cites  "  Gulistan,  i.e.  the  country 
of  roses,"  the  word  is  not  Arabic,  though  it  may  be  Persian. 
He  also  seems  to  stumble  in  deriving  azure  "  from  the 
Arabic  lazur,  the  lapis  lazuli."  The  Arabic  for  blue  is  usually 
samawi,  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  sky,  but  the  Arabs  also 
say  azrah.  Lapis  lazuli  they  call  hajar  lazward,  not  lazur ;  so 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  Mr.  Hulme  went  for  his  Oriental 
learning.  This,  however,  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  many  are 
the  heralds  who  have  made  the  same  assertion  before  him. 

Mr.  Hulme  tells  a  good  story  of  the  late  Sir  John  Crampton, 
our  Minister  at  Washington,  who  sent  his  carriage  to  be  repaired. 
When  he  went  to  see  how  the  work  had  been  done  he  was 
surprised  to  see  several  other  carriages  decorated  with  his  arms. 
The  coachmaker  explained  "  When  your  carriage  was  here  some 
of  our  citizens  saw  it,  and  liked  the  pattern  on  it,  and  reckoned 
they  would  have  it  painted  on  theirs  as  well."  This  is  as  good 
as  the  newly-rich  merchant  who  wrote  to  a  stationer  for  his  crest. 
He  was  sent  a  choice  of  two  crests,  and  liked  them  both  so  well 
that  he  put  one  on  his  carriage  and  the  other  on  his  notepaper. 

In  his  chapter  on  mottoes  Mr.  Ilulme  misquotes  Shakspeare. 
He  says  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 

*  Heraldry.  By  F.  Edward  Hulme.  London:  Swan  Sonnenscheia 
&  Co.  1891. 
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forbidding  the  use  of  war  cries,  "  so  that  all  were  required  hence- 
forth to  call  only  upon  St.  George."  To  this  statement  there  is  a 
footnote : — 

Then  strike  up  drums  ; 
God  and  St.  George  for  us ! 

Henrt/  VII.  Part  III.  Act  ii. 

But  in  a  play  called  Ilemy  VI.  Part  III.  Act  ii.  we  find  a  single 
line  thus : — 

Edw.  Then  strike  up  drums  :  God  and  St.  George  for  us. 

Moral — verify  quotations.  Mr.  Hulme  seems  inclined  to  make 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto  Welsh,  not  German  : — "  Eich  Deen, 
here's  the  man,  the  words  said  to  have  been  used  by  Edward  I. 
when  he  presented  his  first-born,  the  promised  Prince  who  could 
speak  no  word  of  English,  to  the  Welsh  nobles  at  Caernarvon." 
We  are  reminded,  also,  of  the  "Cassis  tutissima  virtus"  of  the 
Cholmondeleys,  in  allusion  to  the  helmets  in  their  arms  ;  but  Mr. 
Ilulme  omits  the  Quarta  salntis  of  the  very  similar  coat  of 
Halliday,  and  the  Quarta  caiorum  of  Gates,  or  Yates.  We 
should  like  to  see  in  such  a  book  as  this  a  list  of  English  shields 
which  date  before,  say,  1150.  They  might,  in  part,  be  culled 
from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Doyle,  and  there  cannot  be  very  many  of 
them.  Great  simplicity  is  the  rule  in  them,  but  is  not  without 
its  exceptions.  The  Marshals  had  not  only  three  colours  to  their 
arms,  but  their  lion  is  double-tailed.  Bohun  had  a  very  compli- 
cated shield  of  bends  and  lions,  yet  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
twelfth  century.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  early  bearings  are  remark- 
able for  few  charges,  and  seldom  more  than  two  colours,  and  are 
models  the  modern  herald  should  have  constantly  before  him. 
There  is  a  very  full  and  complete  account  of  the  lilies  of  France, 
sometimes  believed  to  have  been  originally  frogs  or  toads,  whence 
the  nickname  "  Johnny  Crapaud."  There  is  also  an  interesting  dis- 
quisition on  the  anomalous  shield  assigned  to  Jerusalem — namely, 
argent,  Jive  crossets,  or;  "the  most  strange  and  unaccustomed 
coat  of  arms  that  ever  was  borne,"  as  an  old  writer  terms  it. 
Taken  altogether,  this  little  volume,  though  somewhat  roughly 
illustrated,  is  very  amusing  to  read,  and  exceedingly  unlike  the 
dry  treatises  on  heraldry  to  which  we  have  too  long  been  used. 


JOHN  LEECH.* 

MR.  G.  E.  LAYARD,  who,  we  understand,  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  Life  of  Charles  Keene,  has  an  opportunity 
which  he  will  do  well  not  to  neglect.  He  may  now  easily  write 
the  best  biography  in  this  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.  Up  to 
the  present  English  humorous  art  has  certainly  not  been  fortunate 
in  its  chroniclers.  The  bulky  quartos  on  Gillray  and  Rowland- 
son,  although  meritorious  enough  in  regard  to  the  accumulation 
of  material,  are  rather  undigested  commentaries  than  critical 
studies  ;  the  Life  of  Cruikshank  is  a  series  of  quotations  with  con- 
necting links  written  in  ;  the  Life  of  Caldecott  is  thin  and 
sketchy.  But  the  acme  of  biographical  ineptitude  is  certainly 
attained  by  the  pair  of  volumes  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
has  consecrated  to  John  Leech.  Mr.  Frith  was  Leech's  con- 
temporary and  friend ;  he  is  an  artist  writing  of  an  artist  who 
belongs  to  his  own  epoch ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  proved  his 
capacity  as  an  author  by  his  amusing  Memoirs.  It  is  true  that 
upon  the  present  occasion  he  has  had  difficulties.  He  has  been 
unable  to  persuade  the  proprietors  of  Funchto  let  him  use  Leech's 
work  freely ;  he  has  been  met  with  refusals  in  regard  to  the 
sporting  novels  of  Mr.  Surtees ;  and  he  has  consequently  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  artist's  earlier  and  sometimes  least 
representative  work,  such  as  the  etchings  to  Albert  Smith's 
Marchioness  of  Bjinvilliers,  designs  which  were  neither  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  Leech's  style,  nor  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liarly insular  cast  of  his  talent.  But  these  are  minor  matters 
compared  with  the  dislocated  and  invertebrate  character  of  the 
book  itself.  It  is  intolerable  to  give  us  thirty  pages  mainly 
made  up  of  continuous  quotation  from  such  a  well-known  poem 
as  Hood's  Miss  Kilmanseag  and  her  Precious  Leg,  and  there 
are  half-a-dozen  similar  cases.  In  one  place  a  page  and  a  half 
is  actually  taken  up  by  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ashby 
Sterry  to  the  effect  that  be  did  7iot  know  Leech,  and  did  not 
write  what  we  are  bound  to  confess  is  a  very  pretty  sonnet  to  any 
member  of  Leech's  family.  This  is  followed  by  three  pages  of 
quotation  from  Mr.  Cholmondeley^Pennell,  including  the  whole  of 
his  imitation  of  Hiawatha,  although  Mr.  Frith  is  not  able  to  give 
a  copy  of  the  admirable  illustration  by  Leech  which  formed  its 
chief  attraction.  In  short,  Mr.  Frith's  book  is  a  palpable  piece 
of  bookmaking.  What  is  more  vexatious  is,  that  it  adds  really 
nothing  to  our  better  knowledge  of  Leech  himself.  Mr.  Kitton's 
unpretentious  little  memoir,  and  the  admirable  papers  of  Thackeray 
and  Dr.  John  Brown,  have  apparently  already  done  all  that  can 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Frith  has  certainly  printed  a  few 
interesting  letters,  and  he  has  certainly  increased  the  stock  of 
Leechiana  by  some  new  anecdotes  of  varied  value.  His  pages 
have  also  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  good  many  of  Leech's 
designs.  But  he  has  not  written  what  is  in  any  sense  a  work- 
manlike or  an  artistic  study  of  Leech ;  and  the  only  appreciable 
effect  of  his  exertions  will  be  in  all  probability  to  adjourn  sine 

*  John  Leech  :  his  Life  and  Work.  By  William  Powell  Frith,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  London :  Bentlcy. 
1891. 


die  the  preparation  of  any  more  serious  and  more  symmetrical 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  heartiest,  kindliest,  and  most 
English  of  English  artists — a  result  which  is  frankly  to  be 
deplored. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITEEATUKE.* 

IT  does  not  very  often  happen  that  an  author,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  puts  forth  at  the  same  time  examples  of 
theory  and  practice  in  a  given  art.  The  act  in  Mr.  Churton 
Collins's  case  was  probably  unconscious,  for  the  two  books  before 
us  have  different  publishers,  and  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes- 
in  bookmaking  know  that,  to  indulge  in  a  pardonable  bull,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bring  out  even  one  book  with  one  publisher  at 
the  same  time,  let  alone  two  with  two.  As  it  happens,  however, 
the  Illustrations  of  Tennyson  illustrate  also  Mr.  Collins's  views  on 
the  study  of  literature  not  the  less  forcibly  because  they  do  it,  in 
greater  or  less  part,  accidentally. 

With  the  main  and  ostensible  principles  of  these  views  we  are 
in  very  hearty  agreement.  That  the  abandonment  of  the  study 
of  the  classics  at  the  two  Universities  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  national  misfortunes ;  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,, 
impossible  to  study  English,  or  any  other  modern,  literature 
without  the  assistance  and  the  training  aflbrded  by  classical 
education ;  that  neither  English  nor  any  other  modern  literature 
will,  by  itself,  suffice  as  an  alternative  for  such  education  ;  that 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  absurdity  that,  with  the  University- 
curriculum  widening  every  day,  no  place  for  English  literature 
should  be  found  in  it ;  and  that  no  literature,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  be  satisfactorily  studied  from  the  philological  side  alone — 
these  are  propositions  which  we  at  least  should  no  more  think  of 
disputing  than  we  should  think  of  disputing  the  multiplication 
table.  To  one  of  them,  indeed,  we  might  make  the  exception 
that,  though  it  is  quite  absurd  that  English  literature  should  be 
left  out  when  so  much  is  let  in,  we  should  be  much  better 
pleased  if  for  ante-graduate  study  nothing  were  left  in  at  all  but 
classics,  in  the  wide  sense,  and  mathematics.  And  to  many  of 
Mr.  Collins's  lemmas  and  corollaries  and  riders  we  should,  in 
proper  time  and  place,  have  many  things  to  say.  But  his  main 
ostensible  propositions  are  incontrovertible.  We  only  wonder  at 
the  passion,  the  airs  of  an  Athayiasius  contra  mundum,  and  the 
eagerness  to  get  his  bills  backed  by  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  that 
he  exhibits.  One  almost  suspects  some  personal  interest  in  the 
passionate  quiver  with  which  he  holds  up  to  public  scorn  the 
wretched  six  Examiners,  each  receiving  twenty  pounds  (fancy 
that !)  from  the  University  chest  for  their  services  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  certain  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  Ilarpagon,  with  his 
vingt  pistoles,  is  not  more  divertingly  pathetic  than  Mr.  Collins 
with  his  Twenty  Pounds. 

These  little  eccentricities,  however,  and  others,  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  funny  thing  is  that,  for  all 
Mr.  Collins's  tables  and  his  diagrams,  his  testimonials  to  cha- 
racter from  my  Lord  This  and  Mr.  That,  we  cannot  for  the  life- 
of  us  discern  that  what  he  desires  is  anything  but  what  does  in 
a  manner  exist  in  a  form  sometimes  better,  never  much  worse, 
than  his  own.  We  have  no  knowledge  on  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Collins  has  examined  much,  though  it  is  public  fact  that  he- 
has  taught,  especially  by  lecturing,  a  good  deal.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  specimens  of  questions  that  he 
gives.    Here  is  one  : — 

Describe  the  character  of  those  historical  epochs  v>liich  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  propitious  to  pDetical  activity. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Most  examiners  in  literature 
have  set,  if  not  the  very  thing,  hundreds  of  questions  like  it. 
And  we  think  they  will  agree  with  us  in  telling  Mr.  Collins,  from 
experience,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  question  so  unsatisfactory  or 
so  delusive  as  regards  answers.  It  is  a  capital  subject  to  lecture 
on.  A  University  Extension  lecturer  (we  mean  no  disrespect  of 
any  kind  to  Mr.  Collins)  can  talk  very  pleasantly  about  it  for  an 
hour,  or  with  due  illustrations  and  amplifications  for  a  course. 
We  would  undertake  ourselves  to  lecture  from  now  to  the  day 
of  judgment  on  it;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Collins  could  do  so  too. 
And  if  anybody  following  our,  or  Mr.  Collins's,  lectures  were 
kind  enough  to  set  questions  accordingly,  a  certain  number  of 
the  cleverer  hearers  would  no  doubt  reproduce  a  good  deal  of 
what  we  or  he  had  said  in  very  decent  "  piffle,"  as  they  used  to 
say  in  Mr.  Collins's  University.  But  whether  they  would  be  any 
the  better  for  it,  whether  it  would  not  be  not  less  sheer  and  much 
less  invigorating  "  cram  ''  than  the  cram  of  Christian  names  and 
dates  and  titles  of  works  which  Mr.  Collins  holds  in  holy  horror, 
that  is  another  story. 

We  are,  indeed,  left  after  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Collins's  little 
book,  which  is  a  sort  of  decoction  of  articles,  most  of  which  made 
some  noise  in  their  day,  without  any  clear  idea  of  how  he  purposes 
to  revolutionize  the  present  teaching  of  English,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
University  study.  But  in  his  own  illustrations  of  Tennyson,  we 
may  fairly  take  for  granted  that  we  have  at  least  a  sample,  not 
necessarily  of  what  he  thinks  all  study,  but  of  what  he  thinks 
some  study,  of  English  ought  to  be.  This  book,  like  the  other,  is  a 

•  The  Study  of  EngVuh  Liieralure.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  London  :  Cliatto  & 
Windus. 
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reproduction,  though  not  a  mere  reprint,  of  magazine  articles 
which  in  this  case  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  caused,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  pleasant  quiproquo  by 
their  signature,  "  J.  C.  C."  Mr.  Collins  has  wrought  them  up  to 
date,  by  following  the  Laureate's  later  work,  and  the  book  is  a 
very  interesting  example  of  critical  exercitation  of  a  certain  kind. 
Mr.  Collins  speaks  modestly  of  his  attempt  more  than  once, 
though  in  his  peroration  he  has  indemnified  himself  by  the  sweep- 
ing remark  that  it  requires  "  very  little  critical  discernment  to  fore- 
see that  among  the  English  poets  of  the  present  century  the  first  place 
will  ultimately  be  assigned  to  Wordsworth,  the  second  to  Byron, 
and  the  third  to  Shelley."  It  does  require  very  little,  and  any 
one  who  has  a  little  more  will  certainly  not  make  that  assign- 
ment. But  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Collins  meant  it  in  this  way, 
and  from  this  specimen  of  his  attempts  in  the  higher  criticism  we 
think  he  was  wise  to  stick  to  his  parallel  passages.  In  these  he 
shows  well.  In  French,  indeed,  we  suspect  him  to  be  not  deep  ; 
he  makes  in  his  other  book  the  singularly  unlucky  suggestion  that 
the  "  humaner"  study  of  French  literature  should  begin  with  "  the 
latest  text  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland."  The  latest  text  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  Mr.  Collins  may  like  to  know,  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  would,  therefore,  forbid  us  to  study  not 
■only  the  one  really  important  form  of  that  Chanson  itself,  not 
only  all  the  others,  the  fabliaux,  the  Arthurian  romances,  and  so 
forth,  but  Villehardouin,  Joinville,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  all 
the  great  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  German  he 
also  says  little.  But  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  he  has  read- 
ing which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  to  be  unusually 
wide,  accurate,  and  ready.  With  what  precise  animus  he  has 
applied  the  fruits  of  this  reading  to  the  Laureate  we  do  not 
quite  know.  He  avows  respect  and  disclaims  any  charge  of 
plagiarism.  But,  independently  of  a  quite  unnecessary  observa- 
tion that  Lord  Tennysun  is  infinitely  the  inferior  of  Virgil  (as  to 
which  we  shall  only  observe  that  a  critic  can  give  no  opinion 
upon  what  he  does  not  know,  and  that,  while  Lord  Tennyson  is 
master  of  every  chord  of  the  lyre,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Virgil  could  manage  any  measure  but  the  single  hexameter),  he 
indulges  from  time  to  time  in  odd  escapades,  and  flings  about 
"  strained  artificiality "  and  the  like.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we 
are  bound  to  take  this  sheaf  of  parallel  passages  as  Mr.  Collins 
ofiers  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  reading  of  it  must  attract  a  compliment 
to  Mr.  Collins's  erudition.  Whether  the  compliment  will  extend 
to  his  judgment  we  are  not  so  sure.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  parallel 
passage  appetite,  almost  more  than  of  any  other,  that  not  only  does 
it  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,  but  it  loses  by  feeding  the  faculty  of 
taste.  Mr.  Collins  has,  indeed,  hit  upon  some  curious  finds, 
besides  the  well-known  passages  obnoxious  to  any  respectable 
reading,  which  show  that  the  Laureate  is  a  learned  poet  and  one 
who  can  make  incomparable  use  of  his  learning.  For  instance, 
it  is  at  first  sight  rather  improbable  that  he  should  have  read 
Claudian,  and  still  more  that  he  should  condescend  to  borrow 
from  that  decadent,  even  though  Claudian  be  no  contemptible 
poet.  Yet  the  connexion  of  the  cognita  canities  of  Stilicho  and 
the  "  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew  "  of  the  Duke,  can 
hardly  be  accident.  In  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, the  parallels  are— we  are  afraid  we  must  say— childish. 
Immediately  below  we  find  that  "apple-cheeked"  is  from 
Theocritus.  Does  Mr.  Collins  really  think  that  there  never 
were  apples,  or  things  called  girls,  or  persons  capable  of 
observing  that  the  cheeks  of  the  two  are  alike,  except  in 
Sicily  or  Alexandria  ?  The  fact  is  that  this  inquiry  de  minimis 
is  quite  as  alien  from  the  true  spirit  of  literature  as  the  philology 
which  Mr.  Collins  scorns.  Not  only  does  it  lead  in  the  long  run 
to  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  such  as  Shaconism  (of  which  it 
IS  indeed  the  pillar,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  great  Mrs.  Pott),  but  its 
very  initiative  and  origin  is  in  what  Jobnson  might  have  called 
"pravity  and  pericliation."  He  who  takes  it  makes  it,  was  a 
very  bad  motto  in  Glossin's  case  ;  it  is  a  good  title  to  possession 
in  letters.  No  doubt  the  remembrance  and  comparison  of 
eimdarity  of  expression  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  scholar. 
It  is  like  finding  the  card  of  a  friend  in  a  cairn  by  the  wayside 
or  his  signature  in  a  visitors'  book.  Both  authors  and  the  reader 
«,re  brought  into  a  silent  companionship  which  has  not  merely 
pleasure  but  charm.  But  this  hunting  down  indebtedness,  this 
anxious  comparison  of  titles,  is  a  peddling  and  illiberal  thing,  a 
'  aport  for  literary  bum-bailifi's,  not  for  scholars.  We  are,  we  confess, 
■honestly  surprised  that  a  man  of  such  culture  and  such  evident 
love  for  letters  as  Mr.  Collins  can  condescend  to  it ;  and  had  he 
timself  not  published  it,  we  would  not  have  heard  his  enemy  say 
that  this  13  a  sample  of  the  study  of  letters  which  he  would 
(inculcate. 


S1X)RIES  AFTER  NATURE.* 

rpHE  extreme  rarity  of  the  sole  original  edition  of  Stories  after 
-1-  JSIature,  a  Little  volume  published  anonymously  in  1822,  may 
4>e  taken  as  an  excuse  for  its  reproduction  in  a  limited  form, 
although  we  cannot  think  that  the  public  was  craving  for  such  a 
reprint.  It  was  the  first  publication  of  that  strange  being,  Charles 
Wells,  who  was  then  just  of  age,  and  who  was  to  issue  two  years 
later  that  drama  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  which  was  to  render 


*  Stories  after  Nature.  By  Charles  Wells.  With  a  Preface  by  W  J 
Linton.   London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1891. 


him  the  very  type  of  the  illustrious  obscure  for  the  next  half- 
century.  In  a  preface  Mr.  W.  I.  Linton,  who  is  a  survivor  of 
the  generation  that  knew  Wells,  adds  very  little  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Mr.  Linton,  indeed,  though  one  of  his  fervid 
admirers,  seems  to  have  cast  eyes  upon  him  only  once.  He 
neglects  to  inform  us  when  this  interview  took  place ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Linton's  correspondence  with  Wells  about  the  reprinting  of 
these  Stories  after  Nature  belongs  to  the  year  1845,  the  interview 
probably  is  of  the  same  date.  He  describes  the  mysterious  creator 
of  Phraxanor  as  "  a  small,  weather-woni,  wiry  man,  looking  like 
a  sportsman  or  foxhunter."  This  is  all  that  Mr.  Linton  seems 
able  to  supply,  and  Wells  remains  almost  as  dark  to  us  as  ever. 
But  by  collecting  what  was  said  about  him  in  the  various  literary 
papers,  and  in  communications  from  his  friends,  when  he  died  in 
1879,  a  good  part  of  this  traditional  cloud  might  be  lifted. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Stories  after  Nature  which  have  tottered 
on  the  edge  of  extinction  for  nearly  seventy  years,  we  cannot  say 
that  their  loss  would  have  been  a  positive  calamity.  In  a  florid 
page,  which  Mr.  Linton  quotes,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said  pretty 
much  all  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  them.  He  notes  the 
"  weakness "  of  these  "  first  flutterings  and  twitterings,"  and 
weak,  indeed,  they  are;  but  he  also  calls  attention  to  their 
nobility  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  style.  They  are  moral  tales, 
such  as  a  youth  might  write  who  had  grafted  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  on  to  Marmontel,  and  looked  at  Boccaccio  through  the 
eyes  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Many  of  them  give  an  impression  of  being 
scenarios  of  poetical  tragedies,  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  speeches  are  often  in  concealed  blank  verse.  "These 
are  the  words,  printed  like  prose,  in  which  Christian  addresses 
Frederick  as  he  stabs  him  : — 

O  fool  !  how  worse  than  mad  !    What  hast  thou  lost  ? 
Where  are  the  shouts  up  from  a  thousand  hearts 
Made  [resolute]  by  shaking  the  dead  leaves 
From  over-blown  oppression  ?    Where  is  the  echo  that 
High  heaven  would  send  in  answer  to  that  peal  ? 
Where  is  thy  banner  in  the  victory  ? 
Thine  oath,  thine  honour,  and  thy  name  in  heaven  ? 
Where  is  thine  hatred  to  a  tyrant  king  ? 
All  turned  to  love,  nay,  worse,  to  callous  nothing. 
Thyself  remembering,  but  all  else  forgot 
That  makes  thee  worth  remembrance.    I  forget  thee  not. 
Poor  worm,  dost  struggle?    This  is  for  the  cause 
Of  liberty  !    This — for  the  nobler  Gustavus  ! 
Myself  and  heaven  come  last !    So  now  my  sword 
Hath  supped,  it  shall  to  bed.   Thou  bloody  picture. 
Amen  to  ihee  ! — henceforth  I  do  forget  thee ! 

This  is  like  the  end  of  a  fifth  act  of  Glapthorne  or  Nabbes ;  it  is 
not  in  the  least  like  the  prose  of  a  nineteenth-century  story- 
writer.  There  are  graceful  passages  of  studied  sentiment  in 
Stories  after  Nature,  but  the  book  seems  to  us  to  have  no  import- 
ance. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION— VOL.  IL* 

MORE  than  five  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  Mr,  Stephens's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  we  had  begun  to  fear  that  a  book  which,  in  spite 
of  some  defects,  showed  much  promise,  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  welcome 
the  appearance  of  this  volume,  in  which,  as  compared  with  its 
predecessor,  we  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Stephens's  sentences,  though  still  lacking  in  grace  and 
animation,  appear  to  have  been  written  with  more  ease  and  are 
certainly  easier  reading.  Nor,  though  something  is  still  to  be 
desired  on  this  score,  does  he  here  give  us  the  impression  of 
having  constantly  been  overweighted  by  his  facts.  The  industry 
he  exhibits  deserves  all  possible  praise.  He  begins  here  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  October  1791,  and 
carries  the  continuous  narrative  down  to  the  close  of  1793, 
when  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  in  full  progress,  and  France  was 
at  war  with  the  larger  part  of  Europe.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  treatment  of  this  period  as  complete 
and  thorough  as  possible.  Every  phase  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  amply  illustrated ;  the  influence  of  the  Clubs, 
of  the  political  Salons,  so  long  as  there  were  any  ladies 
left  who  held  them,  and  of  the  women  of  lower  social  rank 
who  came  more  or  less  to  the  front  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins, 
the  characteristics  of  the  leading  journals,  the  fashions  in  dress 
and  manners  afl'ected  by  the  Republicans,  the  restaurants  and 
cafSs  that  they  frequented,  and  even  the  dinners  they  ate — all 
these,  and  other  like  matters,  are  recorded  here,  along  with  the 
history  of  constitutional  changes,  riots,  massacres,  and  wars.  The 
thoroughness  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work  renders  his  book  interesting. 
As  the  reader  goes  on  from  chapter  to  chapter,  he  feels  that  he  is 
gradually  attaining  a  complete  view  of  the  two  eventful  years  of 
French  history  that  are  here  brought  before  him.  As  far  as  com- 
prehensiveness, and  indeed  proportion,  are  concerned,  the  picture 
is  admirable.  Unfortunately  it  lacks  life  and  colour  ;  nothing  in 
it  is  bright,  or  strong,  or  moving.  Mr.  Stephens  writes  without 
imagination,  and  consequently  almost  invariably  without  evi- 
dence of  feeling.  He  seems  unable  to  rise  above  his  ordinary 
level ;  he  is  always  the  same — always  careful,  conscientious,  and 
laborious — and  here  we  must  stop.  Once — and,  we  think,  only 
once — in  a  sentence  on  the  execution  of  the  Queen,  does  he  write 

*  A  Histori/ of  the  French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  B.iHk  1 
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•with  any  apparent  emotion.  He  still  interrupts  and  burdens  his 
narrative  with  a  multitvide  of  biographical  details,  and  in  one 
passage  defends  his  method  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imderstand  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  lives  of  the  principal  actors  in  it.  This  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  requisite  knowledge  might  have  been 
conveyed  more  pleasantly  by  diflerent  means  from  those  adopted 
here,  without  recourse  to  strings  of  short  biographies,  bristling  with 
facts  and  dates,  and  better  suited  to  the  pages  of  a  biographical 
dictionary  than  to  a  narrative  history.  All  that  an  historian  has 
to  do  in  this  line  is  to  enable  his  readers  to  form  a  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  men  who  took  leading  parts  in  afi'airs, 
and  the  method  that  he  pursues  in  performing  this  duty  is  one  of 
the  decisive  tests  of  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of  historical 
composition.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  undervalue  what  Mr. 
Stephens  has  done ;  for,  though  we  think  his  method  faulty  and 
cumbersome,  he  has  certainly  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  if 
the  reader  fails  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  lives,  and  of 
the  author's  opinion  of  the  characters,  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
time,  the  cause  of  his  failure  will  certainly  lie  with  himself,  and 
not  with  the  historian. 

In  his  survey  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Mr.  Stephens  remarks  that,  though  at  first  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Left  appeared  to  hold  the  same  opinions,  it  was 
not  long  before  a  distinct  difference  could  be  observed  between 
the  violent  Jacobins  and  the  deputies  who  "  afterwards  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Girondin  party,"  between  the  men  of  practical 
aims  and  the  men  of  words  and  visionary  ideals.  The  two 
sections  were  sharply  divided  by  the  proposal,  urged  by  Brissot 
and  the  other  Girondin  orators,  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 
The  war  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  punishing  the  King  for 
having  vetoed  the  decree  against  the  e7n{[/res  ;  it  would,  the  Giron- 
dins  thought,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  royalty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  ;  and  would,  they  hoped,  give  them  a  complete 
ascendency  over  the  Assembly.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  the  extreme  Jacobins  they  carried  their  point,  gained 
immediate  power  and  popularity,  and  embarked  on  a  policy  that 
ended  in  their  destruction.  Why  the  King,  on  the  dismissal  of 
Narbonne,  chose  Girondin  Ministers  is  a  problem  not  easy  to 
solve ;  it  is  suggested  here  that  he  may  have  hoped  to  sober  the 
leaders  of  the  party  by  giving  them  responsibility.  It  was  a 
mistaken  step ;  for,  as  Mr.  Stephens  observes,  it  put  an  end  to 
the  slight  hope  that  existed  that  the  King  might  be  able  "  to 
rally  warlike  France  round  himself."  The  dismissal  of  the 
Girondin  Ministry,  and  the  King's  vetoes  on  the  measures  for  the 
persecution  of  the  priests  and  the  establishment  of  a  camp  of 
federes  outside  Paris,  were  answered  by  the  riot  of  June  20th,  which 
was  contrived  by  men  at  that  time  of  small  political  importance, 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  success  of  this  riot  seems  to  have  assured  Danton  of  the 
strength  of  his  party,  and  he  and  his  associates  planned  another 
"great  day  in  Paris"  for  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  believing 
that,  when  this  disturbing  force  was  removed,  divisions  would 
cease,  and  the  nation  would  be  able  to  put  forth  its 
whole  strength  against  its  enemies  on  the  frontier. 
While  the  Girondins  hesitated,  the  Jacobins  acted ;  the  federes 
were  won  over,  twenty-eight  of  the  sections  of  Paris  were 
ready  to  act  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Marseillais  added  greatly  to  their  strength. 
The  insurrection  of  August  loth  was  arranged  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Danton 
and  Camille  Desmoulins  had  all  things  in  train  and  went  home 
to  bed,  leaving  the  rough  work  to  be  done  by  others,  which  was, 
Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  the  right  course  for  them  to  pursue ;  it 
certainly  was  the  most  convenient  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
The  capture  of  the  Tuileries  invested  the  Commune  with  supreme 
power,  and  made  Robespierre  its  real  leader.  In  his  account  of 
the  massacres  of  September  Mr.  Stephens  declines  to  dwell  "  on 
the  description  of  the  agonies  of  death,"  and  accordingly  omits 
to  notice  the  horrors  that  attended  the  murder  of  Mme.  de 
Lamballe,  who  might,  for  anything  that  is  said  here,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  slain  in  some  more  or  less  civilized  fashion.  Yet  it 
is  only  by  giving  some  details  of  the  massacres  that  an  historian 
can  adequately  set  forth  the  damnable  iniquity  of  "  the  great 
Revolutionary  leaders."  For  it  is  on  them  that  the  darkest  stain 
of  guilt  must  be  held  to  rest.  We  are  told  here  that,  while  there 
is  no  apology  for  the  actual  murderers,  "  there  is  an  apology  "  for 
Danton  and  the  rest.  From  this  we  strongly  dissent ;  for 
though  it  is  possible  to  give  a  reason  for  their  conduct  other 
than,  or  rather  besides,  fiendish  malignity  or  callousness,  we 
hold  that  no  defence  is  to  be  made  for  the  men  who  might 
by  a  word  have  stopped  the  massacres  and  did  not  stop 
them.  The  execution  of  the  King  is  told  in  a  few  meagre 
sentences  without  any  mention  of  the  famous  words  attri- 
buted to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth.  If  Mr.  Stephens  believes  that 
they  were  not  spoken  he  should  have  said  so.  Nor  do  the 
crime  and  fate  of  Charlotte  Corday  rouse  him  to  any  vigour  of 
expression,  beyond  the  statement  that  she  was  "  guilty  of  a  most 
cold-blooded  murder."  Indisputably  true  as  this  comment  is,  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Some  excellent  criticism  will  be  found  here  on  the  character 
and  policy  of  Dumouriez.  Bent  on  his  own  aggrandizement,  he 
looked  on  the  Revolution  merely  as  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
power.  His  ambition  was  to  be  a  great  foreign  minister,  and 
though  he  was  not  without  a  large  share  of  political  ability,  he 
failed  to  recognize  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  sentiment, 


and  accordingly  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  neglecting  home 
afi'airs.  The  defeat  of  his  great  plan  for  a  war  with  Austria,  and 
with  Austria  only,  was  due  to  causes  which  he  had  failed  to  fore- 
see, to  the  aggressive  and  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  politicians  of 
Paris.  His  ability  as  a  general  is  well  illustrated  by  his  conduct 
of  the  campaign  of  Valmy,  and  specially  by  his  falling  back  on' 
the  position  of  the  Argonne  instead  of  attempting  to  hold  the 
line  of  the  Meuse ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  generals  who  in- 
spire armies  with  a  military  spirit,  and  he  certainly  did  not  mak& 
a  good  use  of  the  winter  that  followed  the  victory  of  Jemmappes.. 
The  result  of  this  neglect  was  his  defeat  at  Neerwinden.  His- 
defeat  led,  as  Mr.  Stephens  points  out,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  his  desertion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  chapter  devoted  to 
the  lives  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Committee  is  followed  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  working  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Terror  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  After 
observing  that  the  Terror  was  the  only  remedy  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  "  find  for  France  when  torn  by  internal  divisions 
and  harassed  by  foreign  war,"  Mr.  Stephens  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  out,  of  life  in  Paris 
during  its  reign,  of  the  missions  of  members  of  the  Committee  to 
the  cities  and  districts  which  had  opposed  its  government,  to 
Lyons,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Arras,  and  else- 
where, and  of  the  Terror  in  other  parts  of  France.  In  tracing 
the  interesting  and  obscure  history  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Republic,  he  contrasts  the  disorganization  wrought  in  both 
services  by  the  foolish  measures  of  the  Constituent  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  with  the  discipline  and  order  that  were  enforced 
by  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety.  To  Dubois-Crance  and 
Carnot  France  chiefiy  owed  the  military  organization  which  in 
so  many  campaigns  enabled  her  patriotic  armies  to  reap  the  full 
reward  of  their  valour ;  and,  though  the  restitution  of  discipline 
in  the  navy  effected  by  Saint-Andr6  was  not  followed  by  success 
in  war  with  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  the  failure  of  the  French 
is,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
inexperience  of  their  naval  officers,  and  not,  as  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1793,  to  insubordination  on  the  part  of  their  seamen. 
The  officers  of  the  Royal  navy  had  for  the  most  part  left  the 
service ;  many  of  them  had  become  emigres,  and  others  had 
resigned  their  commissions  in  disgust  at  the  encouragements  to 
insubordination  afforded  by  the  folly  of  the  Legislature.  Saint- 
Andrg  was  therefore  forced  to  give  high  commands  to  officers  of 
small  experience,  and,  on  removing  the  flag  officers  of  the  fleet 
of  1793,  promoted  two  sub-lieutenants  and  an  old  merchant- 
captain  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
survey  of  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  on  the  colonies  of  France, 
and  with  a  short  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  emigres,  which, 
deals  first  with  the  history  of  the  military  and  clerical  hnigrea^ 
and  then  describes  how  the  refugees  generally  were  received, 
and  how  they  lived,  in  various  countries.  Mr.  Stephens's  Ap- 
pendix contains  some  useful  lists  of  French  Ministers  from  1791' 
until  the  abolition  of  Ministries  in  April  1794,  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Legislature,  of  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
victims  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  together  with  the  number 
of  those  executed  in  each  month  from  April  1793  to  June  1794, 
one  list  hitherto  unprinted  of  the  deputies  sent  on  mission  at 
the  beginning  of  1 794,  and  some  valuable  notes  on  the  Girondin. 
Constitution  and  other  matters. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"  T  A  critique,  ah  Dieu !   que  j'en    suis    las ! "   cries  M. 

-L''  Lemaitre  in  the  first  essay  of  the  last  volume  of  his  critical 
studies  (i).  It  is  painfully  obvious,  but  quite  unavoidable,  to- 
ask  him,  with  the  greatest  politeness,  Pourquoi  diable  he  con- 
tinues to  give  himself  this  weariness  ?  In  truth,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  a  clever  man,  as  M.  Lemaitre  undoubtedly  is, 
must  weary  of  his  own  fashion  of  criticizing,  which,  though  every 
hair  of  our  causerie-writers  and  inhabitants  of  bookrooms,  and 
gossipers  on  books,  and  the  rest,  should  raise  each  particular  hat 
on  their  most  respectable  heads,  is  very  rarely  criticism  at  all,  but 
simply  a  "  few  words "  delivered  with  an  agreeable  rattle  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  detail.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  hear  that  M.  Lemaitre  considers  Fort  comme  la  inort  (a 
quarter-fiasco,  as  the  wine-lists  say)  "  merveilleux "  without 
being  posted  up  for  two  mortal  pages  in  the  exact  history  of  M. 
Lemaitre's  meetings  with  the  writer.  Elsewhere  M.  Lemaitre 
will  inform  us — imhappily,  he  cannot  throw  in  the  personal  note 
here — that  Mr.  Stanley,  though  an  explorer  of  merit,  is  a  sadly 
journalistic  writer — a  proposition  to  which  we  are  sure  when  it 
was  made  the  ghost  of  M.  de  la  Palisse  de.vfram  sternuit  approba- 
tionem.  Elsewhere  again  we  find  a  warm  and  generous  defence  of 
M.  Renan  from  the  popular  opinion  of  him,  which  forgets  the 
simple  but  unfortunate  fact  that  this  opinion  is  merely  founded 
on  M.  Renan's  own  written  words  and  accounts  of  himself.  Away 
from  books  and  bookmen  M.  Lemaitre  is  indeed  better.  On  the 
danse  du  ventre,  on  the  Annamite  Theatre,  and  in  many  of  his 
billets  du  7nafi?i  on  theatrical  matters,  he  is  astute  as  well  as 
lively,  learned  as  well  as  pleasant.  But  as  for  literary  criticism 
proper,  we  can  only  echo  his  own  words,  "  La  critique  deM.  Jules 
Lemaitre  !  Ah  Dieu,  que  nous  en  sommes  las  depuis  longtemps  !  " 

(i)  Les  contemporains.  Par  Jules  Lemaitre.  Cinquifeme  sc'rie.  Paris  : 
Lecene  et  Oudin. 
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Tlie  second  volume  of  M.  Philippson's  learned  and  impartial 
history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (2)  has  followed  the  first  at  no 
very  long  interval.  It  covers  the  time  from  the  arrival  of  Mary 
in  Scotland  to  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  and  thus  has  not  even 
yet  reached  the  most  disputed  and  disputable  periods.  But  it  is 
a  constant  habit  of  mankind  to  attend  to  such  disputed  and  dis- 
putable periods,  without  giving  sufficient  attention  to  those 
which  precede  and  explain  them  ;  and  one  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  M.  Philippson  for  pursuing  a  different  course.  He  is  not  an 
■exciting  historian.  He  has  entirely  omitted  the  twenty  thousand 
additional  lamps  which  serve  as  advertisement  to  so  many  an 
historical  Vauxhall.  But  he  is  perfectly  clear.  He  has  examined 
all  the  authorities,  both  early  and  late,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  be  not 
only  incapable  of  suppressing  or  falsifying  a  fact,  but  very  unlikely 
-even  to  argue  it  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  inconvenient.  If  he 
refuses  to  take  the  rather  paradoxical  view  of  Lethington  which 
has  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Skelton,  he  is  more  just,  if  less 
favourable,  to  that  singular  person  ;  and  though  he  evidently 
does  not  like  Knox,  he  is  not  in  the  least  unfair  to  him.  On 
Lord  James "  he  bears  very  hard,  but  not,  we  think,  in  the 
least  too  hard,  for  that  able  but  morally  detestable  person's 
merits  or  demerits.  He  does  not  spare  the  Scotch  nobility  of  the 
time  generally,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  one  who 
knows  the  facts  and  does.  Lastly,  we  have  detected  but  very 
few  slips  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places — a  very  rare  distinc- 
tion for  a  French  history  book. 

We  can  only  briefly  notice  here — but  shall  hope  to  return  to 
— Savvas  Pasha's  very  interesting  study  on  Mussulman  law  (3). 

Frau  vonCramm's  extracts  from  Mme.  deCr^quy's  souvenirs  (4) 
appear  without  preface,  introduction,  note,  or  comment,  which 
makes  the  task  of  criticizing  the  book  rather  difficult.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  interesting  things  to  be  found  in  these  souvenirs, 
and  they  are  here  represented  in  agreeable,  but  not  extravagantly 
luxurious,  form.  Extracts  of  memoirs,  however,  without  some 
■editorial  apparatus,  are  rather  awkward  things  as  a  rule,  and  we 
•do  not  know  that  this  volume  is  an  exception. 

As  that  part  of  M.  Kufferath's  (5)  Le  theatre  de  Richard 
Wagner,  which  concerns  Lohengrin  has  already  reached  a  third 
edition,  it  clearly  must  have  pleased  somebody,  indeed  many 
bodies.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  piece  of  writing,  partly  a  summary 
of  the  libretto,  partly  a  musical  criticism  on  the  piece.  It  appears 
to  be  written  for  persons  not  too  well  instructed,  to  judge  from 
two  long  notes,  telling  the  stories  of  Psyche  and  Semele.  But 
then  there  are  so  many  persons  not  well  instructed  in  these  days 
of  education. 

Professor  Lodge's  (6)  book  about  Corneille  is  not  French  litera- 
ture, but  it  is  about  French  literature.  Most  of  it  is  abstract  of  the 
ibetter  known  plays ;  the  rest  is  the  tallest  talk  we  have  ever  read. 
It  begins  "  It  is  winter.  Every  flower  has  dropped  its  iris-tinted 
gpetals,"  and  so  on  for  twenty  lines,  ending  "Deathful  frosts  of 
fcarbarism  had  long  since  nipped  the  efflorescence  of  classic  genius." 
Similar  melodious  bursts  fill  the  book  at  intervals. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FOR  beginners  in  Browning,  and  persons  who  cannot  read 
poetry  without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Interpreter — a  hard 
pilgrim's  progress  is  their  sorrowful  lot — A  Primer  on  Browning, 
by  F.  Mary  Wilson  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  should  prove  a  useful 
guide.  Poem  by  poem,  from  Pauline  to  Asolando,  the  author 
•explains,  compares,  analyses,  the  whole  writings  of  the  poet, 
supplying  dates  and  references  throughout.  Her  commentary  is 
■condensed  and  to  the  point,  her  exposition  excellently  clear. 
Primers  and  poetry  make  an  ungenial  conjunction,  it  is  true,  but 
Browning  requires  this  exceptional  treatment.  His  readers  are, 
and  always  will  be,  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
poetic  and  the  anti-poetic ;  people  for  whom  the  reading  of  poetry 
is  something  of  an  intellectual  effort  that  requires  the  aid  of  com- 
mentators and  concordance. 

The  Gentleicoman's  Book  of  Hygiene,  by  Kate  Mitchell  (Henry 
■&  Co.),  a  well-printed  and  prettily  bound  volume  of  the  "  Victoria 
Library,"  deals  in  a  practical  spirit  with  the  principles  that 
govern  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disorder 
and  disease,  Mrs.  Mitchell's  advice  on  the  important  subjects  of 
clothing,  exercise,  diet,  and  the  treatment  of  common  ailments,  is 
chiefly  addressed  to  women,  from  childhood  to  maturity,  and  is 
•characterized  by  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  admirable  good 
sense.    The  chapter  on  physical  education  is  excellent. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young,  edited  by  Alfred  Ainger  (Macmillan 
•&  Co.),  is  a  capital  selection  from  the  Poet-Laureate's  works,  and 
is  inspired  by  the  most  laudable  of  all  possible  aims.  Mr.  Ainger 
hopes  that  it  will  prove  "  utterly  impossible  "  to  make  out  of  this 
little  book  "  material  for  an  examination-paper."  So  may  it  he. 
The  book  might  have  been  larger ;  but  we  are  sure  there  is  not 
•one  poem  in  it  that  is  not  appropriate. 

(2)  Histuire.  da  rigne  fie  Marie  Stuart.  Par  Martin  Philippson.  Tome 
aeuxieme.    Paris:  Bouillon. 

(3)  Etude  sur  la  theorie  du  droit  musuhian.  Par  Savvas  Pacha. 
Pans  :  Marchal  et  Billard, 

(4)  La  Marquise',  de  Crequy  :  exlraits  de  ses  souvenirs.  Par  la  Baronne 
Edith  de  Cramm.    Erlangen  and  Leipzig  :  Bbhme. 

is)  Lohengrin.    Par  Maurice  Kuft'erath.    Paris  :  Fischbachsr. 

<6)  A  Study  in  Corneille.    By  L,  D.  Lodge,   Baltimore  :  Murphy. 


The  Little  Marine,  hj  Florence  Marryat  (Hutchinson  &  Co.), 
is  a  book  for  boys  that  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  very- 
juvenile  bugler  of  the  Royal  Marines  during  the  Japanese  war  of 
Simono-seki,  the  operations  of  whicli,  military  and  naval,  are 
based  upon  the  record  of  an  officer  acting  through  the  campaign. 
The  story  is  interesting  and  brightly  written. 

Mistaken  identity  and  marvellous  mesmerism  form  the  staple 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce's  Bomnnce  of  an  Alter  Ego  (Routledge  & 
Sons).  This  is  a  wild,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  an  impro- 
bable, story.  Indeed,  the  author  is  at  some  pains  to  collect  from 
newspapers  evidence  in  support  of  the  more  surprising  incidents 
set  forth  in  what  he  calls  his  "  fantastic  and  lurid  adventures." 

Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne's  brochure,  The  Magnetic  Lady,  or  "  A 
Human  Magnet  de-magnetised  "  (Bristol :  Arrowsnsith  ;  London  : 
Simpkin  &  Co.),  issued  as  an  additional  chapter  to  The  Suj)er- 
natural  f  by  Dr.  Weatherby  and  Mr.  Maskelyne,  deals  with  the 
so-called  magnetic  phenomena  of  Miss  Abbott,  and  shows  by 
diagrams  and  explicit  exposition  "how  it  is  done."  Nothing, 
Mr.  Maskelyne  declares,  would  have  induced  him  to  explain  the 
wonder-raising  exploits  of  the  "Magnetic  Lady"  if  tliey  had 
been  put  before  the  public  as  tricks,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  the 
claim  to  occult  powers  acquired  by  the  performer  at  birth  that 
has  led  him  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
exhibition.  "  A  few  elaborated  schoolboy  tricks  of  the  utmost 
simplicity "  is  Mr.  Maskelyne's  summary  of  the  show.  His 
incisive  pamphlet  must  prove  severely  disenchanting  to  many, 
not  excluding  certain  of  the  elect,  or  scientific,  among  the  com- 
munity. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.)  is,  as 
usual,  attractive  both  as  to  illustrations  and  letterpress.  Among 
tlie  articles  of  general  interest  that  may  be  noted  are  those  on 
the  "  Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts,"  the  biographical  sketches 
of  artists  of  the  day,  and  those  descriptive  of  artists  in  their 
studios.  The  process  illustrations  in  the  text  are  for  the  most 
part  excellent,  while  the  etchings  are  somewhat  more  unequal  in 
quality  than  the  photogravures.  Of  the  former,  Percy  Robert- 
son's "  Guildford,"  Wilfred  Ball's  "  Venice,"  and  James  Dobie's 
"  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  after  Walter  Hunt,  are  good  examples  ; 
and  among  the  photogravures  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  "  Battledore 
and  Shuttlecock,"  and  "  La  Promessa  Sposa,"  by  H.  N.  Woods, 
A.R.A.,  are  satisfactory  plates. 

Vanity  Fair  Album  for  1891  comprises  a  capital  collection  of 
character-portraits,  headed  by  a  representative  group  of  portraits 
of  judges  and  counsel,  entitled  "  Bench  and  Bar,"  which  com- 
prise some  excellent  portraiture, 

Ln  Cairo,  by  W,  Morton  Fullarton  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  a 
record  of  impressions  of  Egypt  by  a  visitor  who  might  easily 
have  made  a  stout  book — as  is  the  way  with  the  general — of  his 
sojourning  on  the  Nile,  but  has  preferred  the  more  excellent  way  of 
brevity  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Fullarton's  little  book  will  interest  all 
who  voyage  to  Cairo.  It  is  made  up  of  pertinent  and  lively 
notes,  such  as  must  cheer  the  traveller  on  the  road,  and  is  alto- 
gether as  pleasing  as  it  is  unpretentious. 

Nature  and  Man  in  Ainerica,  by  N,  S,  Shaler  (Smith,  Elder,  cfc 
Co.),  treats  of  the  influence  of  environment  on  organic  life,  the 
conditions  of  man  in  America,  and  other  abstruse  matters,  and  is, 
in  part,  a  reprint  of  contributions  to  Scribners  Magazine. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  "  Dilettante  Library  "  of  Messrs. 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  we  have  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  Goethe  and 
Dante,  both  volumes  being  revised  reprints  of  the  author's 
articles  on  these  poets  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Lectures  on  Ihsen,  by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  in  the 
same  series,  may  possibly  realize  the  author's  aim,  and  "help 
towards  the  formation  of  a  larger  and  calmer  judgment"  of 
Ibsen  than  is  now  common  ;  for  Mr.  Wicksteed's  advocacy  is  not 
without  the  uncommon  quality  of  rational  enthusiasm. 

Baxter's  Second  Innings  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  suggestive  of 
the  plain  evangelical  tract,  with  its  moral  exhortation  and  illus- 
tration, tricked  out  with  a  profusion  of  highly-strained  metaphor 
that  may  attract  the  schoolboy  cricketer  who  likes  not  medicine 
that  is  unsugared.  The  intention  is  excellent,  no  doubt,  though 
we  cannot  but  think  the  simple,  plain,  and  Puritan  style  more 
efficacious  than  the  allusive  and  tropical  method, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Murray's  Coynpanion  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (Routledge)  is  compact,  handy,  and  in  all  respects  a 
really  good  pocket  dictionary. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  new  edition 
of  Mr,  F,  J,  Church's  translations  from  Plato,  The  Trial  and  Death 
of  Socrates,  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series. 

We  have  also  received  The  Metallurgy  of  Argentiferous  Lead, 
a  practical  treatise,  by  M.  Eissler  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son)  ; 
Economic  and  other  Delusions,  a  discussion  of  the  case  for  Pro- 
tection, by  Arthur  B.  and  Henry  Farquhar  (Putnam's  Sons) ; 
The  Natural  History  of  Immortality,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Reynolds  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  The  Negro  Question,  by  J.  Rennell 
Maxwell  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Statistics  of  Glasgmv,  1 885-1891, 
vital,  social,  and  economic,  by  James  Nicol  (Glasgow :  Macle- 
hose);  History  of  Medical  Education,  translated  by  Evan  H, 
Hare  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Paschmann  (H,  K. 
Lewis) ;  The  Reform  of  our  Voluntary  Medical  Charities,  by 
Robert  R.  Rentoul,  M.P.  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox) ;  Memoirs 
of  Richard  Robert  Madden,  M.D.  (Ward  &  Downey) ;  The  Trade 
Policy  of  Imperial  Federation,  by  Maurice  H.  Hervey  (Sonnen- 
schein &  Co.) ;  A  General  View  of  the  Political  History  of 
Europe,  translated  from  the  French  of  Ernest  Lavin  (Longmans 
i  &  Co.) ;  The  French  Revolution,  by  J,  E.  Symes  (Methuen  & 
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Co.)  ;  A  Treatise  on  Wisdom,  by  Pierre  Charron,  paraphrased  by 
Myrtilla  H.  N.  Daly  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  Christmns  Arrows,  the 
Christmas  Number  ot"  The  Quiver  (Cassell)  ;  The  Garden  Annual 
and  Almanac,  by  W.  Robinson  {The  Garden^  ;  Barker's  Facts  and 
Fiffures  for  1892  (Warne  &  Co.);  and  Sell's  World's  Press,  or 
Advertiser's  Reference  Book  and  Directory. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  xve  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  returyi  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  corresponde7ice  with  the  v:rilers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoxcledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM.  — Mr.  HENRY  IRVING  begs  to  announce  that 

*  '  Tuesday  next,  January  5,  at  7.45,  this  Theatre  will  OPEN  with  Shakespeare's  Play, 
"  THE  KA.MOUS  HISTOUY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  KING  IIEN'KY  VIII.  '  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Mr.  IKVING  ;  Queen  Catherine,  Miss  ELLEN  TEIlllV.  The  Box  Office  (Mr. 
J.  Ilur.^t)  open  daily,  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can  also  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram. — 
LYCEUM. 

HE  VICTORIAN  ERA..— An  EXHIBITION  of  Por- 
traits and  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  illustratin!;  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HER 
MAJES  ry'S  KEIGN.  Patron,  H.M.  The  QUEEN,  OPEN  DAILY  from  10  to  li.  NEW 
GALLERY,  Regent  Street,  LEONARD  0.  LINDSAY,  Sec. 

T.AST  DAY.— WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,  by  HERBERT 

RAILTON,  and  LORD    TENNYSON'S    COUNTRY,  by  EDWARD  IIULT. 


T 


.^4  Drawmys.  and  27  others  by  Eminent  Artists, 
GALLERY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


NOW  ON  VI£W_The  JAPANESE 


"DOYAL    ACADEMY  of  ARTS,— The   EXHIBITION  of 

WORKS  by  Old  Masters  and  Deceased  British  Artists,  includins  a  Colltction  of 
Woter-Colour  Drawing,?,  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY  next,  January  4,  1892.— Admission,  Is. 
Catalogue.  f>d.     Season  Tickets,  .'js. 

"WATER-COLOUR    DRAWINGS,  by  W,  L,  WYLLIE, 

'  *  A.R.A.,F.  G.COTMAN,  R.I.,C.  J.  WATSON,  and' WILFRID  BALL.  EXHIBI- 
TION NOW  OPEN,  at  ROBERT  DUNTUORNE  S,  THE  RcMBKANDT  HEAD 
GALLERY,  5  Vigo  Street,  W. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

TpVERY  AFTERNOON  at  2..30,  and  on  THURSDAY  and 

^  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  at  7.30. 

THE  GRAND  SPECTACULAR  PANTOMIME,  entitled 
THE   FORTY  THIEVES. 
Written  by  Mr.  HORACE  LENNARD. 
Produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  OSCAR  BARRETT. 
Seats,  Numbered  and  Reserved.  29.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  is.  ;  Unnumbered,  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

niTY   and   SOUTH   LONDON   EAIL\VAY  Ca 

Issue  of  5  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Preference  Shares. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for.the  urmllotted  balance  of 
these  SHARES.  Full  particulars  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  above 
Address.  By  Order, 

46  King  William  Street,  yf.  F.  KNIGHT,  Secretary. 

London,  E.G. 

"RRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  To  H.H.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WAUB8, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W,        Lists  free. 
Eetablished  over  Half  »  Century. 


and  EARM, 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  hy  Royal  Charter,  \Mb.  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intendinsr  Colonists,  .tc.  Practical  and  Scientitic  luHtruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farming,  Estate  Management, Forestry,  <Vc.  &c. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Couiscs  of  Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships,  Diplomas,  ^c.  apply  to  the  PRixri  tal, 

THE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  Fehruary  2, 1S!I2. 

THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS 
Limited,  IloUesIey  Bay,  Suffolk.   For  the  Training  of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres.  ' 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 
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COLLEGE. 


H 


SHIPPING. 

and    O.  MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM  LONDON 

BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,     BRINDISI.I  ^ 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  I'id  BOMBAY   (every 


Terms,  34  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House,  48  Guineas.  Classical  find  Modern- 
Sides,  NEXT  TERM  will  beain  on  January  29,  For  prospectus  epi'Iy  to  the  Rev. 
D.  Edwardks.M. A.,  Head-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoxeter. 

EIDELBERG    COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. 

LIFE. 


PREPARATION  for  ARMY  and  all  EXAMS.,  also  for  COMMERCIAI 

"  RECENT  SUCCESSES." 
Among  the  recent  successes  gained  by  Pupils  of  HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE  are  : 
Third  place  for  Simdliurst. 

Sixth  place  for  India  Civil  Service,  and  in  November,  )8!il. 
First  place  for  Woolwich. 
Mr.  WALTER  LAWRENCE  in  London  until  January  18.— Address,  Hill  Side,  Balham. 
Hill,  S.W.  

QUNDLE   SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  January  29. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  Special  arrangements  made  for  Boys  entering  the 
Army,  the  Civil  Service,  and  Business.  For  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  Scholarships,  &c., 
apply  to  the  Hb.*u-Masteu  or  Seliiktaiiy. 

lyrORNING   CLASS   for    the    SONS   of  GENTLEMEN 

■^'-^   (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Thorough  preparation  ibr  the  Public  Schools  from  five  years  old. 

Out-door  Games  under  supervision  of  Graduate  who  helps  in  Classical  and  Matfaematicul 
work. 

Miss  WOODMAN  will  be  at  home  after  January  11. 

AVAL  GADETSHIPS.— VICTORIA,  FARNBOROUGH, 

irants  Mr.  C.  R.  LUPTON   specially  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above 

Examination.   Cadetships  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  Pecemlier,  1^91  : 

H.  Brifras,  passed  'i6th  (only  one  sent  up).  Previous  successes  at  this  Examination  inclule 
1st,  2nd  (twice).  3rd,  &c.    With  but  one  exception,  all  Pupils  have  obtuiutd  Cudetsliips. 

Tfie  above  are  recent  successes.   Prospectus,  &c.  on  application. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    for    BOYS,  PIXHOLME, 

J-  DORKING.— Miss  BRAHAM  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certiflcatc  in  Honours)  pre- 
pares BOYS  for  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  of  the  Public  Schools.  Inclu- 
sive terms,  80  to  lOO  Guineas  a  year,  according  to  age.  NEXT  TEHM  will  begin  on  Friday, 
January  15, 1892. 

HOTELS. 

ST.  LEONABDS-ON-SEA  AND  HASTINGS. 

'THE  GRAND  HOTEL  (Central,  Opposite  the  Pier)t 

Replete  with  every  home  comfort.  New  Passenger  Lift.  Table-d'Hote  f7  o'clock) 
separate  tables.   Billiard  Rooms  and  Electric  Light.  For  Tariff,  addrtss  the  Manager. 

EDFORD   HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established- 

Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooma . 
Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  ot  excellent  wines.  Moderate  tariff. 

GEO.  HEcKFORD.  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.  AttractiTO 

Home  Winter  Resort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  London  (Waterloo),  and  Seven- 
days'  Board,  Room,  &c.,  Five  Guineas.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets.  

THE  {Residential)  HOTEL  BELGRAVIA, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

This  new  eight-storied  f^tone  edifice  is  a  "  Family  Suite  "  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Falaca 
Street. at  tlie  belgravian  and  quiet  end  of  Victoria  Street ;  has  south  and  west  aspects,  warmed? 
staircases,  American  elevators,  electric  lipht, certified  sanitation,  ventilated  rooms,  and  every 
modern  appliance  ;  its  special  feature  (which  distinguishes  it  from  other  London  hotels)  is  ito. 
unmatched  family  suites  of  few  or  many  rooms,  enclosed  as  flats,  each  with  its  own  dressing- 
room,  bath-room  (fitted  with  porcelain  bath),  &c.  British  servants  only.  High-class  cuisine- 
and  exquisite  table  appointments.  Rooms  secured  by  telegraph.— A ddi'ess,  "Belgravian, 
London,"  or  Telephone  No.  3083. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience — namely,  hot  and  col^ 
water,  electric  light  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  nicht  and  day,  ancl 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and> 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  &c.  The  rooma  are  all  nnishcd 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  andthe  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes,  water  supply, 
lightins  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  J.  C.  SrrMMBRKllCLD, 
at  the  ofttce  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hampton  s  Soxs,  Estate  agents,  1  Cocksi  ur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 


TO' 


CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,) 
AUSTRALIA,    NEW    ZEALAND,    TASMANIA,    and  > every  alternate  weeS. 

ALEXANDRIA  1 

CtlEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street,  London,  S.W.  

AUSTBAIiIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMAKIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  foi 

-L'  the  above  Colonies,  oalline  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afioat.  Hi(th-cltt8i 
Ciuslne  .Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, Good  VentiUtion.andeveiy  comfort. 
„                   f   F.  GREEN  &  CO.:                             1             Head  Offices  : 
Managers....  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.      i  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.C.,  or  to  tbc  Branch  Office , 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.   

PLEASURE  CRUISE 

TO  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  CYPRUS,  PALESTINE,  &c. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  large  fnll-powered  Steam- 
ship, "LUSITANIA,"  3,877  tons  register,  4.000  horse-power,  from  London  on  February  22,  tor 
a  Cruise  of  Eight  Weeks,  visiting  Cadiz,  Tangier,  Malaga,  Nice,  Syracuse,  bantorm.  Cyprus, 
Bevrout  (for  Damascus),  J art'a  (for  Jerusalem),  Alexandria  (for  Cairo).  Malta,  Gibraltar. 

Passengers  leaving  London  as  late  as  March  6  can.  by  travelHng  overlanrt,  ovcrtulie  tJie 
steamer  at  Nice.  Deck  .saloon,  smoke  rooms  on  deck  and  below,  electric  lighting,  electric 
beilB,  hot  and  cold  baths,  tirst-class  Cuisine.  .  ,  Tr_.,*« 

The  "CHIMBORAZO,"  3.m7  tons  register,  will  leave  London  on  March  30,  for  a  iony- 
four  days' Cruise  to  Sicily,  Greece.  Constantinople,  &c.  T«nrl/,n 

Managers,  F.  Green  Si  Co.,  and  Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  Fenchsrch  Avenue,  i.'O?"'"^; 
For  further  particulars  of  above  anil  later  cruises  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  lot  5  jrenCDurtn 
Avenue,  or  to  West-End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  most  important  event  of  the  present 
lewHK  rasna.  ^^'^^"^^  death  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik 
))y  puemnonia,  siipei-vening  on  influenza,  was 
also  one  of  its  latest.  Personally,  Tewfik's  situation  had 
been  an  awkward  one  from  the  beginning  of  his  I'eign,  but 
he  had  made  the  best  of  it.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  at  the  head  of 
English  aflairs,  may  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  were 
beginning  to  ask  themselve's  uncomfortably  whether  even 
Home  Rule,  with  the  civil  wai'  and  rearrangement  which 
must  follow  it,  as  night  and  another  day  follow  day,  could  be 
much'woi'se  than  Free  Education  and  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bills.  It  is  certain  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
oflice,  his  friends,  the  French,  would  have  demanded  what 
they  call  in  Scotland  the  "  implementing "  of  the  New- 
castle statements  ;  there  is,  at  least,  no  great  fear  that  any 
such  demand  will  be  made  with  success  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Prince  Abbas,  the  new  Khedi\e,  is,  fortmiately,  of  age  by 
Mohammedan  law,  and  succeeds  in  virtue  of  a  valid 
arrangement ;  but  as  he  is  in  Vienna,  it  might  be  well  that 
he  did  not  i-etuiii  by  the  Orient  Express.  Odd  things 
sometimes  happen  at  Constantinople.  The  immediate  and 
heavy  fall  of  Egyptian  stocks  showed  in  what  dii-ection 
apprehensions  lie,  but  these  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  ground- 
less. We  ai'e  in  the  saddle,  which  is  the  first  and  greatest 
tiling.    But  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  to  ride. 

Forei  n  and  ^^^^'^  week  the  Canadian  Ministerialists 
Colonkl  Affairs,  were  reported  as  cheered  by  victory  in  a  bye 

election.  A  large  number  of  very  excellent 

ieasons  was  given  why  the  Czar  did  not  go  to  Berlin,  by 
somebody  who  forgot  that  when  a  large  number  of  excellent 
Teasons  is  given  for  an}'thing,  it  generally  means  that  the 
loera  causa  was  something  not  included  among  them ;  and 
yellow  fever  M^as  announced  to  be  very  bad  in  Santos  and 

other  Brazilian  ports.  The  Baltimore  inquiry  seems  to 

Iiave  been  carried  out  with  gi'eat  care  and  fairness  in  Chili, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  United  States  can  with 

either  equity  or  dignity  go  behind  it.  That  august 

thing  the  Fi'ench  Republic  has  been  stopping  the  Bishop  of 

Carcassonne's  salary  for  going  to  Rome  to  see  the  Pope.  

The  King  of  Portugal  openetl  the  Cortes  last  Saturday 
ivith  a  good  speech,  not  disguising  the  difficulties  of  the 

country,  but  dealing  hopefully  with  them.  A  new  Russian 

loan,  not  a  towai-d  event,  was  talked  of.  There  was 

still  trouble  eai-ly  in  the  week  in  Persia  on  the  tobacco 
question,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments had  not  been  quelled.  M.  Stambouloff  declined 

to  receive  M.  Chadourne  back  in  a  dignified  memorandum 
:to  the  Porte.  That  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  had  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  that  the  influenza  bacillus  had  been 
.discovered,  completed  Tuesday's  news.  The  reports  about 
JVI.  de  Maupassant,  which  at  first  were  given  with  a  no  doubt 
imintentional  touch  of  burlesque,  appear  to  be  only  too  true, 
^nd  are  melancholy  enough.  They  serve  to  show  that  the 
cleverest  man  of  letters  in  France  under  fifty  is  going  the 
way  of  Baudelaire  before  him,  only  in  a  violent  fashion, 
instead  of  by  gradual  brain-decay.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing there  came  from  Vienna  a  report,  which  is  at  least 
amusing,  to  the  efiect  that  M.  Ribot,  at  his  wits'  end  with 
that  audacious  Bulgaria,  had  sent  round  an  imploring 
'epistle  to  the  Powers— yea,  even  to  England  and  Germany 
— asking  whether  they  would  stand  by  and  see  a  poor 
<Great  Power  like  themselves  set  at  nought  by  a  little  one, 
■or  would  try  to  get  some  little  satisfaction  for  him  out  of 
the  rigid  Minister  Stambouloff.  A  lovely  comedy,  if  true. 
It  is  probably  not  true  exactly,  but  something  like  it  is ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Ribot  bitterly  repents  his 
.volunteered  complaisance  to  Russia.    Meanwhile  the  Pope 


has  also  been  appealed  to  to  look  after  those  wicked  bishops, 

and  altogether  Fi-ance  is  tearful  and  protesting.  Another 

post  of  some  impoiiance,  and,  we  may  add,  some  difficulty, 
in  diplomacy,  was  said  to  have  been  put  at  Lord  Salisbury's 
disposal  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  George  Petre  at  Lisbon, 
after  nearly  half  a  century  of  sei-vice.  But  this  statement 
has  been  denied,  with  the  greatest  cii'cumstance,  and  ap- 
parently with  the    Minister's   authority,    by  the  Lisbon 

Correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  Hungaiian  Diet  was 

closed  with  a  speech  by  the  Emperoh-King  on  Tuesday. 
 There  has  been  moi'e  of  the  usual  desultory  fight- 
ing in  Burmah,  and  we  are  rather  soi'ry:  to  see  that 
some  of  the  troops  who  took  part  in  the  Manipiu:  expe- 
dition are  clamouiing  for  medals.  There  are  too  many 
medals  in  the  British  army,  and .  even  navy,  alreadj'. 
"  Medals,  sir !  "  said  a  bluejacket,  not  long  ago,  "  why, 
"  bless  you,  there  isn't  a  girl  in  Poi'tsmouth  or  Plymouth 

"  that  hasn't  got  one  !  "  "  Combined  Austi'alia  "  has 

beaten  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  at  last,  and  the  horns 

of  Antipodean  elfland  are  blowing,  blowing,  blowing.  

Insinuations  have  been  made  (it  is  true  by  Frenchmen,  not 
in  this  ca«e  quite  trustwox-thy  censors)  against  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Congo  Free  State  for  winking  at  the  slave- 
trade.  .This  is  the  common  cant  of  one  nation  in  Africa 
against  another ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  administration 
of  the  Free  State  has  not  in  all  respects  improved  since  it 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be — "  international " — 
and  became  Belgian  only. 

On  New  Year's. Day  there  was  placarded  in 
Politics      Rossendale  a  valedictory  address  by  the  present 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was  in  eflfect 
almost  a  State  paper.  In  it  Lord  Hartington  (as  he  no 
doubt  still  was  to  most  of  those  who  read  the  document) 
i-ecited  with  dignity  and  supported  with  weight  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  him  not  to  follow  those  who 
desei'ted  Libeial  pi-inciples  in  1886.  It  was  curious  and 
not  uninteresting  to  contrast  with  this  another  political 
address — that  by  Professor  Beesly  to  one  of  the  "  cab-fulls  " 
of  Positivists  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity.  The  Professor 
is  doubtless  a  clevei'ei-  man  than  the  Duke,  but  the  more 
clever  man  happens  to  be  politically  a  "  crank,"  and  the  less 
clever  man  to  have  common  sense.  We  think  it  excessively 
pi'obable  that  Mr.  Beesly  could  give  an  accurate  account 
of  hundreds  of  impoi'tant  historical  events  of  which  the 
Duke  has  the  vaguest  notions ;  but  the  Duke  knows  theii' 
lessons,  and  the  Professor  does  not. , 

The  eailiest  pipe  of  lialf-awakened  birds  in  the 
Speeches,    political  world  after  the  night  of  Christmas 

has  been  raised  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  others,  and  one  of  the  hideous 
modern  contests  of  lungs  has  been  entered  on  at  Rossendale, 
where  men  say  there  is  to  be  uninterrupted  talk  for  some 
four  weeks.    Which  may  Harpocrates  forefend  ! 

Cross-examination  and  biblical  criticism  raged 
Correspondence,  with  unabated  severity  at  the  beginning  of 

the  week,  and  "  B.  F.  H."  artistically  arrang- 
ing a  final  pile  of  bricks  on  Mr.  Baumann,  took  leave  of 
him  with  a  dignified  and  well-deserved  rebidce  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  "  naming."  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and 
the  Alexandra  Palace  and  the  Services  were  not  far  behind 
the  two  major  plagues  above  referred  to.  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  joining  in  the  fray  as  to  the  Mauritius  command. 
The  subject  of  the  preposterous .  over-rej^resentation  of 
Ireland  was  taken  up  in  a  careful  letter  by  Mr.  John 
Miller,  who  worked  out  all  the  statistics  of  the  case,  and 
the  Crowner's  quest  has  been  once  more  put  to  the  question. 
The  subjects  above  mentioned  again  occupied  attention  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Frank  Lockwood  contributmg  a 
melancholy  tale  of  a  witness  who  once  treated  him  in  the 
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most  coutuiuelioii.s  ol"  fusliious — for  even  w  itnesses  do  not 
respect  everything.  A  coi'i'espondence  appeai'ed  between 
Sir  Lyon  Pl.\yfair  and  Sir  Henry  James  on  the  snbject  of 
Drunkenness  and  Crime.  Later,  as  if  cross-examination  wei'e 
not  enough,  Loixl  Coleridge  has  been  writing  officiously  to 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  on  various  legal  i-efomis,  and 
the  Legal  house  has  been  disturbed  by  other  proposids  for 
setting  itself  in  ordei-.  An  excellent  pi-otest  has  been  I'aised 
by  "  C  W.  C."  against  the  practice  of  breaking  up  old  ships 
of  war  of  historical  interest.  There  is  plenty  of  loom  in  the 
Hamoaze  and  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour  for  any  nund)er  of  hulks;  the  money  they  fetcli  will 
not  seriously  benefit  31r.  Goschen,  and  they  are  memorials  of 
a  vanishing  past.  A  silly  fuss  has  been  made,  or  attempted  to 
be  made,  against  the  action  of  Di-.  Javne,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  in  regai-d  to  a  Canadian  clergyman  who  had  bi-oken 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  reasonable  I'ules  of  Church 
law,  by  attempting  to  conduct  sei-\  ices  without  the  pei-- 
missioi)  of  the  vicar  of  the  Tparish,  or  the  bishoi^s  own 
licence. 

The  Chancellor- That  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  should, 
ship  of  Cam-  when  once  pi'oposed,  be  elected  without  oppo- 
bndge.  sition  in  his  father's  i-oom  at  Cambiidge  was 
perfectly  right  and  meet.  The  only  possible  objection  that 
even  a  born  objector  could  make  would  have  been  the  appa- 
I'ent  entailing  of  the  greatest  of  University  dignities  on  a 
single  family ;  but  the  retort  is  obvious,  that  both  family 
and  Univei'sity  are  lucky  when  the  one  can  furnish  the 
other  with  two  successive  I'epiesentatives  of  such  distinction 
in  such  different  ways. 

Talk  about  law  rathei-  than  legal  work  has  been 
''courts'^    the  rule  during  the  week,  i)ut  a  case  of  very 

gi'eat  hardship  has  occui-red — that  of  the  man 
accused  and  kept  long  in  custody  on  a  chai'ge  of  rape  in 
Hyde  Park.  There  seems  no  doubt  about  his  entire  inno- 
cence, and  the  practice  of  letting  young  women  loose  .about 
London  seeking  whom  they  may  accuse  of  ^■iolence  to  them 
is  a  little  too  primiti^•e. 

The  opening  day  of  the  week  still  lacked  im- 
Miscellancous.  portant  news,  but  was  dismal  with  accounts  of 

the  spread  of  influenza — which  may,  perhaps, 
be  (checked  again  by  the  retui'ii  of  cold  weather — an 
unusual  number  of  collisions  at  sea  (including  a  bad  one, 
as  it  seemed  by  first  i-eports,  of  the  runaway  kind,  near 
Flushing),  and  other  things.  These  influenza  reports,  by 
the  way,  have  become  a  staple  of  the  newspapers — a  thing 
the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  questioned,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  doctors.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  reports  of  the  kind  frighten  nervous  people  into 
illness,  and   so    are   a   horrible   bore   to    the  nervous 

people's   families.  The    Salvation    Army   has  again 

been  making  a  nuisance  of  itself  at  Eastbourne,  and 
I^utting  the  marvellous  tolerance  of  English  habits  to  the 

severest  test.  On  Tuesday  it  was  shown  satisfactorily 

that  the  .steamer  responsible  for  the  collision  ofl"  Flushing 
was  not  a  Murillo,  but  had,  though  badly  damaged  herself, 

stood  by  the  sinking  ship  for  a  consideralale  time.  Lord 

Lingen  inflexibly  maintains  his  resignation,  thinking 
the  L.C.C.'s  stafi",  if  not  its  rank  and  file,  to  be  still  in  a 
condition  of  heretical  pravity  as  to  finance,  and  Mr. 
Brudenell  Carter  has  displayed  that  invisible  world  of 
Satan  very  visibly  to  all  men  in  divers  columns  of  the 
Times.    To  this  letter  the  eminent  Mr.  Benn  has  replied 

with  much  fuiious  feebleness.  A  batch  of  pictures,  some 

of  considerable  merit,  of  the  late  Dutch  school,  has  been 

secui'ed  for  the  Xational  GaJlery.  There  was  a  railway 

accident  near  London  Biidge  on  ThiTrsday,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  erection  of  a  memoi'ial  to  Cardinal  Newman  at 
Oxford  in  "  the  Broad  "  was  foi'mally  proposed  to  the  Town 
Council. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  who  had  all  but 
Obituar}-.    reached  his  threescoi'e  years  and  ten,  had  a 

literally  Eui'opean  I'eputation  as  an  economist. 
Technically  ,a  Belgian,  he  was  a  favourable,  but  distinctly 
typical,  example  of  the  French  man  of  scientific,  or  quasi- 
scientific,  letters — possessed  of  a  clear  and  fluent  style,  an 
abundant,  and  by  no  means  inaccurate,  knowledge,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  tendency  to  docti'inaiinsm  and 
to  generalizing  hastily  from  deductions  not  too  solidly 
established.  In  general  views  M.  de  Laveleye  was  a 
surrivor   of  the   Liberal   school   of  the  middle  of  the 

century.  Sir  James  Redhouse  was  the  fir.st  Turkish 

scholar  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Western  Europe.  

Gener.al  Meigs  was  an  American  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  all-impoi'tant,  if  not  all-romantic, 


duties  of  Quartermaster-General.  Sir  George  Ami, 

formei'ly  Asti-onomer-lioyal,  was,  if  age  and  rank  bo  taken 
together,  probably  the  doyen  of  English  men  of  scienc-e 

 Ml'.  Leyland  was  a  man  of  vast  v/ealth  and  a  great 

pati'on  of  art.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  was  a  Welsh  water- 
colour  painter  and  book  illustrator  of  mei'it,  considei;abIy 
above  his  reputation.  'Lord  Li<  iifield  was  much  in- 
terested in  .social  politics,  and  at  one  time,  and  to  some 
extent,  in  politics  proper.  He  was,  perliaps,  best  known 
at  the  time  to  the  jmblic  of  the  e.arlier  and  temporary 

Libei'al  Secession  four  and  twenty  yeai-s  ago.  Sir  Spenceii 

Clifford  was  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  The    r  '   ^'^^^^'""^'^'^   ('"^'^  ^i'-  Cellieii's) 

'  Moimfebanks  was  produced  at  the  Lyric,  last 
Saturday,  with  success;  and  Mr.  Irvin(;'s  i-e- 
vival  of  Henry  VIII.,  A\ith  all  imagin.able  pomp,  at  the 
Lyceum,  on  'J'uesday.  It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretred 
that  an  unlucky  accident  to  Mr.  Irving's  son  Lam'rence, 
which  occurred  in  Ii'eland  on  Wednesday,  should  lia\(^ 
been  almost  simultaneous  with  this. 


TE^^'1■IK  PASILl. 

IT  was  the  fortiuie  of  Tewfik  Pasha  to  j^Iay  tlie  \y.\yt  of 
a  Meer  Jaffier  oi'  Meer  Cossim;  but,  at  least,  he  played 
it  without  futile  attempts  to  escape  from  the  inevitable. 
The  character  of  the  English  officers  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  was,  to  some  extent,  in  his  favour.  They  might  ])e 
compelled  to  obey  vacillating  or<leis  from  home,  and  there- 
by to  make  Tewpik's  othei'wise  difficult  pcsition '  still  more 
tiying.  But  they  were  men  of  honour,  and  not,  .as  the 
pei'secutors  of  the  unfoi'tunate  puppet  Nal)obs  of  Bengal 
too  often  were,  the  agents  of  a  trading  Company  intent  ou 
mei'ely  filling  theii-  own  pockets.  Still,  many  Orientiils  in 
his  ])osition  would  have  been  unable  to  abstain  from  in- 
trigues, and  woulil  have  .sought  to  increase  their  own  influence 
by  endeavours  to  play  their  Euro}>e.an  mastei's  ofi"  against 
one  another.  An  unenterprizing  disjiosition  or  liis  natural 
soinid  sense  made  Tewfik  abstain  from  a  line  of  conduct 
which,  if  it  could  in  the  long  run  have  done  him  no' good, 
would  certainly  have  caused  iis  a.  great  deal  of  trouble.  T'lie 
last  public  function  with  which  his  name  was  associated  was 
the  establishment  of  an  impi'oved  judici.al  organization  whic-li 
had  been  opposed  by  his  native  ^Ministers  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  power.  What  eflect  his  sudden  death  may  have  ou 
the  position  of  Egyjit  must  to  some  extent  depend  on  tln^ 
character  of  his  successor  Abbas.  A  Kiedive  who  insisted 
on  being  too  busy  might  very  mateiially  modify  the  situa- 
tion. It  is,  however,  eai'ly  to  ask  whether  any  such  change 
foi'  the  worse  is  likely,  or  to  .speculate  on  the  policy  which  it 
would  impose  on  us.  Foi'  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  the  death  of  Tewfik  has  made  it  less  possible  than 
ever  to  fix  a  date  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

The  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  father  Avas 
to  the  advantage  of  Tewfik.  It  saved  him  from  the  Euro- 
pean education  which  is  almost  without  exception  ruinous 
to  an  Oriental.  He  was  left  to  be  trained  in  the  code  of 
morals  of  his  o\\ai  people,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  grow 
up  an  honest  Mahometan — a  very  much  higher  type,  indeed, 
than  the  Frenchified  Levantine  he  would  infallibly  have 
become  after  some  years  of  such  education  as  he  would  liave 
received  from  the  European  friends  of  Ismail.  The  quiet  years 
he  spent  as  an  Egyptian  landlord  weie  an  infinitely  betfei- 
preparation  for  a  ruler  of  Egypt  than  a  course  of  European 
theatres  and  text-books,  which  at  tlie  very  best  could  only 
have  given  him  alien  tastes,  and  have  taught  him  to  talk 
fluently  about  mattei's  which  he  very  I'omotely  tuider- 
stood.  On  his  estate  he  had  at  least  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  the  ex- 
perience was  not  lo.st  on  him.  Wiien  the  deposition  o:  liis 
firther  made  him  Khedive,  he  ceitainly  showed  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  veiy  difficult  position  in  which  he 
was  placed.  But  it  would  be  tun-easonable  to  blame  \\m\ 
for  showing  himself  inieqtial  to  a  task  which  would  have 
overtaxed  even  a  veiy  able  and  energetic  prince.  Tiie 
fierce,  unscruptilous  ability  of  his  ancestor  Meiiemet  Ai.t 
might  have  proved  inadequate.  Meiiemet  Ali  had  a  free 
hand  to  deal  with  Oriented  troubles  in  an  Oriental  way. 
If  Tewfik  had  wished  to  take  a  vigorous  coiu-se,  he  could 
not  have  done  it.  His  arms  were  held  by  France  and 
England.  Between  the  military  I'evolt  which  threateneil 
him,  and  the  European  Powei-s  whicJi  gave  him  for  so  long 
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xu)  cftective  support,  the  Kheuive  would  have  been  help- 
less, even  if  he  had  possessed  an  eiiei-gy  of  chai-actei-  ■w  hich 
is  rarely  fouiid  in  the  fourth  generation  of  an  Orient;d 
■<lynasty.  Like  the  famous  courtiei'  of  Henry  VIII.,  he 
Dwed  his  safety  to  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the  reed  and  not 
of  the  oak.  A  fiercer  man  would  certainly  liave  eithei'  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  native  i-evolt,  or  have  attacked 
it  before  he  v*'as  .sure  of  Eui'ojjeaii  sujiport.  The  one  course 
ov  the  other  would  have  equally  led  him  to  a  violent 
end.  Tev/fik  sliowed  himself  a  reed,  and  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  yieldit.g  to  eveiy  foi'ce  which  threatened  him. 
It  was  not  the  heroic  course  to  take,  but  thei'e  was 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Eui-opean  Powei  s  which  en- 
titled them  to  sr.eer  at  his  want  of  spirit.  If  they  p;dtered 
with  Arabi,  ti-ey  had  no  riglit  to  expect  the  Khedive 
\\  horn  the}''  hnnipered  to  deal  summaiily  with  him.  When 
an  extraoi  dinn  ry  combination  of  accidents,  of  determination 
on  the  part  of  a.  few,  and  of  timidity  at  the  critical  moment 
oil  the  part  of  others,  had  left  us  masters  in  Egypt,  Tewfik 
jicccpted  thL?  situation  also.  It  is  said  that  he  was  reluctant 
to  submit  to  a,  guard  of  English  blue-jackets  foi-  his  Palace 
-.it  Ras-el-tin,  after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  but  he 
finally  consented.  Having  done  so,  he,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  result,  uimIb  his  mind  up  that  he  must  I'ule  inider  a 
'■  guard  of  English  blue-jackets  "  in  future.  Since  that  date 
his  part  as  a  nder  has  been  to  help,  as  far  as  he  could,  in 
\\  liatever  good  v/ork  the  English  have  done  in  Egypt,  and 
to  submit  to  the  policy  which  has  left  the  country  open  to 
inv  asion  from  tiie  interior  by  the  surrender  of  Khartoum. 
All  witnesses  agree  that  his  life  was  honourably  exempt 
from  the  la-y  debaucheiy  which  is  so  common  among 
(Oriental  princes  who  have  not  won  their  thrones  by  fight- 
ing. His  conduct  during  the  cholera  of  1883  confirms  the 
general  belief  that  he  was  kind-hearted,  and  is  evidence 
that  he  v/as  not  destitute  of  pei-sonal  courage. 


CROSS  QUESTIONS  AND  CROOKED  ANSWERS. 

THE  publication  in  the  Times  of  two  letters,  one  signed 
with  the  initial  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the 
other  with  the  initial  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has 
I'enved  the  interest  of  a  very  grave  and  important  contro- 
versy. Few  subjects  discussed  by  correspondence  in  news- 
papers approach  in  general  and  widespreqid  influence  upon 
.social  life  to  the  treatment  of  witnesses  by  counsel.  Most 
people  number  several  barristers  among  their  acquaint- 
ances. Any  one  may  have  to  enter  the  witness-box  on 
behalf  of  a  friend,  an  enemy,  or  a  stranger.  The  privileges 
of  the  Bar  are  absolute,  and  unrestrained  by  law.  For  no 
.slander  wLich  they  utter,  with  or  mthout  instructions, 
ujwn  the  most  innocent  and  the  least  oflensive  of  mankind, 
<;in  they  be  called  to  legal  account.  The  only  proteciwr  of 
tlie  witness  is  the  judge,  and  the  judge  is  hampered  in 
various  ways.  He  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  by  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors.  He  does  not 
always  possess  the  means  of  determining  whether  a  ques- 
tion which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  case  is  relevant 
or  not.  One  notorious  Queen's  Counsel,  whose  name  was 
suggested  hy  Chief  J ustice  Cockburn  as  the  best  English 
translation  of  the  French  word  canaille,  so  far  trans- 
gressed all  conceivable  bounds  tkit  the  Lord  Chancellor 
deprived  him  of  his  silk  gown,  and  the  Benchers  of  his 
Inn  disbarred  liim.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
.summer,  and  the  example  of  "the  Doctor"  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  public  from  forensic  insolence.  Mr. 
Lockwood's  very  amusing  attempt  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
tlie  other  side  by  telling  a  capital  story  of  the  "  imperti- 
'•  nence"  he  received  from  a  Northern  larmer  is  not  of 
much  weight,  nor,  of  course,  meant  to  be,  as  against  the 
l)ad  treatmer.t  of  Lord  Russell  and  Major  Hargreave. 
Here,  perhaps,  a  distinction  may  conveniently  be  drawn. 
Part  of  Lord  Russell's  cross-examination  by  the  Solicitor- 
Oeneral— the  worst  part— that  which  referred  to  his 
seduction  of  a  servant-gii-1  before  his  marriage,  was  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  which  the  jury  had  to  try.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  in  one  view  of  the  Hargreave  case— a  view, 
however,  for  which  there  was  no  evidence— Sir  Charles 
11ussell|s  questions  were  beside  the  point.  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  indiscretion  in  putting  them  has  been  generally 
condemned,  and  when  his  case  collapsed  he  apologized. 
The  only  possilile  excuse  for  the  hcense  taken  by  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  was  that  a  man  who  has  done  what 
J^ord  Russell  did  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.  But 


this  is  a  ridiculous  pai'adox,  which  no  human  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  would  seriously  defend. 

Sir  Charles  Butt  might,  and  in  our  opinion  ought  to, 
have  disallowed  the  questions  we  have  de.sciibed.  If  "  E. ' 
may  be  ti'eated  as  a  high  authority — and  we  presume  he 
may — tlie  Pi-i'sident  would  have  been  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Denmax  was  in  a  more  difficult 
position.  For  all  he  knew,  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing to  connect  Major  Hargreave  with  the  loss  of  his 
wife's  jewels,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  might  have  been 
leading  up  to  it.  Recent  experience  seems  to  show  that 
the  ai't  of  cross-examination  has,  in  fact,  declined.  It  is  a. 
delicate  art,  besides  lieing  an  invaluable  insti-^ment  in  the 
discoveiy  of  ti-uth.  "  Never,"  said  that  great  advocate,  Sir 
James  ScARLErr.  aftcrwai-ds  Lord  Abixger — "never,  in 
"  oi-der  to  knock  in  one  nail,  knock  out  two  tacks."  Counsel 
may  sometimes  find  it  necessaiy  to  intimidate  a  scoundrel 
into  contr-adicting  himself,  and  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  But  that  is  a  very  small  and  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant species  of  the  genus.  The  I'eally  telling  cross- 
examination  is  when  the  witness  does  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  own  answers,  why  they  are  re- 
quii-ed,  and  how  they  dovetail  into  the  case  he  is  being 
used  to  support.  This  form  of  operation,  in  wdiich 
Sir  Henry  James  excels,  may  be  conducted  with  per- 
fect coui'tesy,  and,  indeed,  courtesy  helps  it.  None  of 
the  disputants  who  have  lieen  airing  their  i-ather  disjointed 
and  incohei'ent  theoi'ies  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  seem  to 
have  realized  the  effect  of  a  l)rutal  cross-examination  upon 
the  jury.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  it  defeats  its  own 
object,  and  enlists  the  symp.ithies  of  the  twelve  for  the 
victim  of  ]}i'owl)eating.  "  How  far  off'  can  you  tell  a  beast  ? '' 
asked  Mi-.  Logkwood.  "  Just  about  as  far  as  I  am  from 
"  you,"  replied  the  witness.  "  I  distinctly  remember,"  adds 
Mr.  Lockwood,  "that  upon  the  occasion  quoted  I  received 
"  sympathy  from  neither  the  Bench,  nor  the  public,  nor 
"  indeed  the  Bar."  A  very  elementaiy  acquaintance  with 
courts  of  justice  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  when 
a  joke  can  be  turned  against  counsel,  or  made  at  his  expense, 
the  hilarity  becomes  genei'al,  and  the  enjoyment  keen.  The 
humour  of  the  judges,  often  insufferable,  has  to  be  endured. 
But  if  the  most  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  gets  a  fall,  every- 
body rejoices,  and  feels  that  a  defeat  has  been  inflicted  upon 
a  natui'al  foe. 

The  .subject  of  cross-examination  to  credit  is,  however,  a 
sepaj'ate  one,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  of  all.  If  a 
scientific  witness,  called  to  explain  the  nature  and  eff'ects  of 
a  chemical  process,  can  be  asked  whether  he  has  had  an 
inti'igue  with  a  married  woman,  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
is  disgraced.  Here  the  I'emedy  rests  with  the  judge,  and 
with  the  judge  alone,  unless  and  until  Parliament  shall  see 
fit  to  interfei-e.  "  E."  upholds  from  the  legal  point  of  view 
the  doctrine  which  is  stated  to  prevail  in  courts-martial, 
that  "  if  a  counsel  puts  to  a  witness  a  question  as  to  a, 
"  matter  which  is  not  relevant  except  so  far  as  it  affects 
"  the  ci'edit  of  the  witness  by  injuiing  his  character,  the 
"  judge  .should  at  once  consider  whether  the  imputation 
"  conveyed  by  the  question,  having  regai'd  to  the  natm-e  of 
"  the  matters  contained  in  it,  and  to  the  suggested  time  of 
"  the  occuirence  of  such  matter,  might,  if  ti'ue,  seriously 
"  affect  the  opinion  of  i-easonable  men  as  to  the  j^resent 
"  credibility  of  the  witness."  This  pi-inciple  is  so  obviously 
in  accoi'dance  with  common  sense,  that  to  deny  it  would 
be  preposterous.  It  is  not  openly  denied,  but  it  is 
scand.alously  evaded.  Unhappily,  it  is  not,  as  "  E.  ' 
acknowledges,  "  a  sti-ict  pale  of  law."  The  best  theory  is, 
then,  for  some  strong  judge  to  enforce  it,  and  to  allo^^' 
his  decision  to  be  brought  under  authoritative  review. 
We  shall  thus  know  whether  the  law  of  England  is  or 
is  not  in  consonance  with  the  most  elementaiy  decencies 
of  civilized  society.  While  the  Bench  and  the  Bar 
are  anxious  enough  in  their  way  to  do  justice  and  elicit 
truth,  they  seem  deaf  and  blind  to  the  deep  and  general 
aversion  with  which  respectable  people  are  coming  to  regard 
the  proceedings  of  our  Comets.  Men  and  women  are  not 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity  because  their  e\  idence  is  re- 
quired to  convict  a  thief  or  to  justify  a  libel.  If  they  are, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  testimony,  already  great,  will  be 
indefinitely  inci'eased.  For  our  part,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  practice  of  military  tribunals  should  not  be  embodied  in 
the  Statute-book,  as  we  believe  it  is  already  in  the  Indian 
Evidence  Act.  If  the  judges  ai-e  really  afi-aid  of  con- 
spicuous and  boisterous  advocates.  Parliament  may  inter- 
pose to  guard  at  once  the  Bench  and  the  witness-box 
against  the  omnipotent  Q.O.  t^^.  j^ 
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"  C."  I'epriuts  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  woi-ld  some  observ.a- 
tions  made  by  Lord  Coleridge  at  Birmingham  seven  yeai-s 
ago.  They  do  not  bear  very  dii'ectly  upon  the  point,  laeing 
rather  appHcable  to  the  question  whethei'  the  two  bi'anches 
of  the  legal  profession  should  continue  to  be  separated.  It 
has  been  argued  that,  if  the  lawyei-  who  conducted  the  case 
were  also  the  lawyei-  who  ])i'epai'ed  it,  he  would  be  pei'- 
sonally  responsible  foi-  his  woi-ds,  and  thei-efoi'e  more  careful 
of  what  he  saitl.  The  reasoning  seems  i-ather  far-fetched. 
For  there  would  always  be  the  client  to  fall  back  ujjon,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  pi-event  the  pei-sonal  communications  of 
counsel  with  party  now.  In  the  United  States,  wheie 
there  is  no  separation,  it  is  found  convenient  that  one 
member  of  a  fii  m  should  remain  in  the  office  and  the  other 
appear  in  Court.  How  this  aii-angement  would  tend  to 
the  resti'iction  of  forensic  license  one  cannot  ea.sily  under- 
stand. Lord  Coleridge,  in  his  addi-ess  at  Birmingham, 
said  that,  if  an  advocate  disseminates  slander  on  the 
authoiity  of  his  biief,  and  makes  no  inquiiy,  "  the  mei'e 
"  statement  in  the  bi'ief  is  absolutely  no  excuse  whatever, 
"  and  he  deserves  the  scornful  condemnation  of  all  lionoui'- 
"  able  men."  Yet  it  is  peifectly  cei-tain  that  scores  of 
advocates  every  week  follow  their  instructions  without  in- 
quiry, and  without  regard  for  the  chai'acter  of  any  one  who 
may  happen  to  l)e  concerned.  Lord  Coleridge  described 
an  instance  in  which  counsel,  knowing  his  client  to  have 
Ijeen  guilty  of  ciiminal  conduct,  attempted  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  an  innocent  gii'l.  Such  infamy  is  rare,  and  it 
is  not  the  grievance  of  wliich  complaints  have  lately  been 
made.  The  only  safe  I'ules  of  behaviour  in  any  profession 
are  the  piinciples  of  honour  which  pi'evail  outside  it. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AGAIN. 

rinHE  Abdominal,  or  Abominable,  Council  (to  adopt  the 
JL  phonetic  degi'adations  which  wei'e  applied  in  a  famous 
speech  to  its  predecessor  the  Board)  has  again  been  arousing 
the  sacred  wrath  of  a  ceitain  portion  of  the  resident  members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  has  been,  in  its  capacity  of 
Lords  of  the  Ai'ticles  (no  disrespect  intended  to  the  Daily 
2<fews  and  "  Poynings's  Law  "),  vetoing  the  proposal  of 
a  new  English  School.  Whereupon  warlike  noises  have 
aiisen.  Mr.  York  Powell  has  been  fulminating  solitaiily 
in  the  Educational  Review  ;  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Nettlesiiip, 
and  Mr.  Bywater  (of  which  ti-inity  two  at  least  are  to  be 
lightlied  by  no  man),  with  divei's  others  at  their  back,  have 
besieged  the  ear  of  the  newspaper  editor.  Now,  we  have 
so  very  recently  (but  last  week,  in  a  re\aew  of  certain 
books  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins's)  defined  our  own  position 
in  this  matter,  that  we  need  not  spend  much  time  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposal.  We  think  the  multiplication 
aind  specialization  of  University  (that  is  to  say,  under- 
graduate) studies  a  bad  thing  ;  we  think  English  not  a 
very  good  subject  to  examine  in ;  we  think  it  not  <i  worse 
subject  than  many  othei's  which  are  now  honoured  by  Schools 
at  Oxford  and  Triposes  at  Cambridge.  And  we  admit, 
though  we  should  ourselves  ruthlessly  veto  any  new  subject 
proposed,  and  should,  if  we  could,  shear  away  more  than 
half  of  those  now  existing,  that  the  complainants  have 
something  of  a  primd  facie  case.  Oxford  is  in  for  so  many 
pennies  of  sciolism  and  "  piffle  "  that  she  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  full  poiuid,  es2:)ecially  in  removing  an  appai-ent  dis- 
honour from  our  mother-tongue. 

But  we  can  quite  conceive  that  the  Abominable  ones 
who  have  so  disturbed  the  Pelhamian,  if  not  Peleian, 
l5anquet-hall  also  have  something  to  say  for  themselves. 
They  may  say,  "  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  these  loop- 
"  holes  through  which  ingenious  dunces  or  idlers  creep  to 
"  spurious  distinctions."  Or,  short  of  that  heroic  height, 
we  can  conceive  them  throwing  up  a  fairly  strong  entrench- 
ment on  the  hill-side.  Mr.  Peliiam  and  his  friends  speci- 
ally and  pointedly  refer  to  the  "  higher'  courses  for  women  " 
in  which  English  is  at  present  (under  the  patronage  of, 
though  not  directly  by,  the  University)  made  a  subject  for 
Honour  examinations.  These  examinations  ai'e  supposed  to 
be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  princijiles  as  the  Univei-- 
sity  examinations  proper ;  they  are  certainly  conducted  in 
some  cases  by  the  very  same  persons,  in  all  by  persons  of  the 
same  rank,  class,  and  ti'aining.  Now  we  say,  suppose  an 
Abdominal  one  should  liave  said  "  Go  to ;  let  us  see  what  these 
"  examinations  are  like,  and  what  sort  of  other  examinations 
we  may  therefore  be  indirectly  fostei-ing  in  the  future." 
Sui)pose  he  looked  over  the  papers  for  some  years  back, 
and  found  a  tendency  appai-ently  growing  to  exaggerate  ' 


the  linguistic  and  antiquarian  parts  of  the  examination,  and' 
to  cui'tail  the  propei'ly  literaiy.  Suppose  he  discovered  that 
absolutely  unimportant  subjects  from  the  dai'k  ages  had 
whole  papers  assigned  to  them,  while  the  greatest  names 
of  English  literature  pi'oper  were  bundled  in  batches  toge- 
ther into  omnibus  papers,  in  which  neither  examiners  noi- 
examinees  could  possibly  do  justice  to  them,  and  which 
must  necessaiily  induce  the  shrewd  examinee  to  scamp  a 
study  that  could  not  possibly  "  pay."  Suppose  he  then 
said  (translating,  of  coui'se,  the  vernacular  into  Hebdomadal 
pi-opriety),  "  Oh,  hang  it  !  let  us,  at  least,  not  encourage 
"  this  sort  of  thing."  Would  he  have  been  quite  with- 
out excuse  1  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  have  acted  with 
ideal  wisdom.  Abusus  non,  &c. ;  and  it  ceitainly  should  be 
possible  so  to  fi-ame  a  School  as  to  pi-event  the  subordination 
of  English  to  its  beggarly  elements.  But,  we  say,  would 
he  be  utterly  without  excuse  even  if  he  continued  deaf  to- 
Messrs.  Pelham  and  Co.'s  plea  that  Oxford  trains  a  great 
many  schoolmasters,  and  should  teach  them  to  teach  English  ? 
We  own  that,  if  it  only  needed  this  last  plea  to  urge  him 
on  to  new  outi'ages  of  i-eaction,  we  should  sympathize  with 
him  heartily.  '*  A  normal  school,"  he  might  say,  "  may  be 
"  a  good  thing ;  but  a  great  University  is  not  a  normal 
"  school."  And  he  might  say  further,  to  the  threat  of  the 
grumbler  that  if  men  cannot  get  "  English "  honours  at 
Oxfoi-d  they  will  go  elsewhei-e,  "  Let  them."  In  short, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  wholly  adverse  to  the  ginunblers' 
project,  we  are  free  to  infoi-m  them  that  their  methods  of 
aigument  are  anything  but  good,  and  to  suggest  to  them  to 
consider  the  possible  position  of  their  opponents  before  they 
invoke  gods  and  men  to  say  how  horiible,  how  abominable, 
how  Hebdomadal,  the  mere  fact  of  opposition  is.  The 
Hebdomadal  Council  may  be  geese  ;  but  even  as  geese  it  is 
their  duty  to  guai-d  the  Capitol,  and  they  may  well  think 
that  of  late  years  they  have  been  rather  too  chary  than  too- 
liberal  of  the  wai-ning  hiss. 


THE  FRENCH  CLERGY. 

THE  French  clergy  of  all  ranks  have  many  occasions  ta 
remember  that  to  be  weak  is  miserable.  For  the 
moment  it  is  the  bishops  who  have  most  reason  to  realize 
the  truth  of  Milton's  words ;  but  they  have  themselves 
not  infrequently  impressed  it  on  the  subordinate  clergy. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  the  parish  priests  were  put 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  bishops,  who  have  habitually 
used  their  power  with  vigour.  The  veiy  great  majority  of 
French  cures  have  been  and  are  filled  by  mere  nominees 
of  the  bishops,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  reason 
assigned,  or  moved  to  another  and  a  worse  living  at  the 
mere  will  of  their  chiefs.  This  authority,  which  the  bishops 
did  not  possess  before  the  Revolution,  has  been  exercised  by 
them  to  the  full.  They  have  seldom  shown  any  scruple  in 
punishing  any  inifortunate  cure  who  happened  to  offend 
them  or  their  creatures.  Of  late  the  bishops  have  discovered 
that  you  cannot  destroy  the  independence  of  any  institution 
at  its  basis,  and  yet  leave  it  intact  above.  The  same  system 
which  makes  them  the  absolute  masters  of  the  cures  leaves 
them  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Minister,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Minister-  when  they 
act  together.  The  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  has  been  the 
last  member  of  the  hierarchy  to  experience  the  consequences 
of  his  dependence.  He  has  been  mulcted  of  a  part  of  his 
salary  by  M.  FalliJ:res  as  a  disciplinary  measure.  The 
Bishop  had  gone  to  Rome  without  previously  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  Minister.  In  the  cour  se  of  a  letter  in 
which  the  Bishop  first  declared  that  he  would  not  protest, 
and  then  jirotested,  he  pointed  out  that  he  was  compelled 
by  the  terms  on  which  he  holds  his  See  to  report  regularly 
and  in  person  at  Rome,  that  he  had  always  done  so,  and  had 
never  yet  Ijeen  called  in  question  by  the  Minister.  The 
Bishop  has,  however,  paid,  not  exactly  sans  phrase,  birt 
at  least  without  opposition.  The  incident  illustrates  the 
\'ulgar  and  mean  character  of  the  squabble  between  Church 
and  State  in  France  at  present.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
case  that  the  Bishop  has  been  contumacious  with  an  air  of 
meekness.  The  attitude  is  one  not  very  rare  with  a  certain 
stamp  of  Cliurchmen  at  some  ci'ises.  The  Bishop's  sense  of 
duty  may  have  suddenly  constrained  him  to  go  to  Rome  ju.st 
when  the  journey  would  be  a  manifestation.  But  even  if  he 
has  not  been  altogether  a  lamb,  there  is  a  pettiness  about 
the  course  taken  with  liim  which  is  very  discreditable  to 
the  Republican  Government.    The  fine  can  only  have  been- 
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intended  to  insult  and  annoy — an  intention  which  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  undei'bved  conduct  of  the  whole  Re- 
publican party  towards  the  Church.  There  is  something 
particularly  abject  in  the  conduct  of  a  persecutor  whose 
hatred  has  not  fire  enough  in  it  to  excite  him  to  do  more 
than  fret  and  insult. 

The  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  and  other 
acts  of  the  same  kind  are  the  worse  because  there  is  every 
sign  that  they  ai'e  absolutely  gratuitous.  It  is  said,  and 
the  report  has  the  appearance  of  being  well  founded,  that 
the  French  Government  has  applied  to  the  Pope  for  his 
help  in  reducing  the  bishops  to  absolute  submission,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  refused.  There  would  be  nothing  new 
in  combined  action  between  the  Pope  and  the  Government 
for  this  purpose.  An  alliance  between  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  Chief  of  the  State  against  the  bishops  has  been 
seen  before.  Besides,  it  woidd  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  Concordat,  which  was  constructed  to  make  the  bishops 
nearly  as  dependent  on  the  Pope  as  the  cures  are  on  them. 
In  the  present  case  there  ai'e  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Pope  will  not  hesitate  to  help  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabi- 
net. The  action  of  the  French  bishops,  if  it  has  not  been 
expressly  designed  to  counteract  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  adhe- 
sion to  the  Republic,  has  cei  tainly  gone  far  to  have  that 
eflfect.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Cardinal  Lavigerie  acted  with 
the  knowledge,  which  is  as  good  as  to  say  with  the  approval 
of  the  Pope.  Leo  XIII.  has  certainly  given  many  signs 
that  he  is  prepared  to  make  friends  with  the  Republic  if  he 
possibly  can.  It  cannot  be  acceptable  to  him  that  his 
policy  should  be  upset  by  the  sj^ontaneous  action  of  the 
bishops.  So  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  handle  them 
much  as  they  would  deal  with  an  over- zealous  cure  who 
disturbed  their  relations  with  M.  le  Pr6fet.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  Envoy  to  the  Vatican  has  applied  to  the 
Pope  to  forbid  the  bishops  to  write  any  more  letters  in 
favour  of  Mgr.  Gouthe  Soulard  ;  to  forbid  any  collective 
declaration  on  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  to  order  the  recall 
of  the  chapter  on  the  duty  of  Catholic  electors  which  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  Catechism  in  many  dioceses.  The 
Pope,  it  is  added,  has  agreed  to  all  three  requests,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  consideration.  If  he  has  agreed,  he 
has  at  least  done  no  more  than  has  often  been  done  by  the 
Curia  before,  when  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  appeared  to 
require  the  depression  of  the  bishops.  But  since  the 
French  Government  could  gain  its  end  in  this  easy  way, 
there  was  the  less  necessity  and  excuse  for  insulting  the 
clergy. 


A  BRILLIANT  IDEA. 

SOME  one  has  lately  asked,  in  a  plaintive  manner,  if 
there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  a  recognized  ab- 
surdity 1  Apparently  there  is  not.  No  limit  whatever  is 
set  to  fooling  around.  Nobody  ejaculates  "  Fudge  !  "  how- 
ever monstrous  a  proposition  may  be  advanced  in  his  hear- 
ing. With  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  humour  has 
begun  a  kind  of  go-as-you-please  race  of  competitive 
insanities.  The  very  latest  Modest  Proposal  which  has 
reached  us  is  "  A  Protest  against  all  Compulsory  Taxes  and 
"  Rates."  Now  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who  fathers  and 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  printing  this  proposal,  is  not 
even  consistent  in  his  wantonness.  He  proposes  that  all 
grants  of  public  money,  if  challenged,  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  popidar  ballot,  and  only  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
But,  when  carried,  the  levy  of  the  grant  of  money  will  be 
just  as  compulsory  as  it  is  at  present.  No  doubt  if 
Mr.^  Gladstone  were  to  propose  that  every  one  with 
an  income  over  200?.  a  year  should  be  taxed  a  hundred 
per  cent.,  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
would  vote  in  the  affii-mative.  The  levy  of  the  tax  would 
be  compulsory  enough,  and  to  avoid  "  compulsion"  is  just 
what  the  wise  author  of  the  circular  seems  to  want.  This 
IS  an  exploded  absurdity,  this  clamour  about  compulsion. 
No  society  whatever,  from  that  of  a  Zulu  kraal  to  that  of 
London  or  Paris,  could  exist  for  ten  minutes  without  com- 
pulsion. _  We  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax,  say,  for  police. 
If  we  did  not,  we  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to 
ruffians.  Governments,  says  this  egregious  circular,  exist 
only  to  defend  liberty  against  aggression.  But  the  most 
prevalent  idea  of  liberty  is  liberty  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  other  people.  Can  we  imagine  a  Govern- 
ment which  existed  to  protect  the  liberty  of  destroying 
other  people's  Hberty  1  The  experiment  has  been  frequently 
tried,  and  has  always  spelled  ruin.  It  is  almost  a  recog- 
nized absurdity,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  to  say,  with  the 


circular,  that  "each  individual  belongs  to  himself  or  hersell',, 
"  and  not  to  some  other  person."  All  married  men,  and' 
many  bacheloi's,  know  that  this  is  untrue.  All  citizens,  all' 
members  of  any  society,  from  a  club  to  a  nation,  from  a 
Trade-Union  to  a  regiment  of  Volunteers,  belong  to  the  ■ 
association,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  and  to  that  extent' 
their  liberty  is  limited.  Even  gregarious  animals,  rooks, 
baboons,  ants,  bees,  are  in  the  same  predicament.  Nol)oily 
ever  belonged  to  himself,  except  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  he 
did  not  get  much  pleasure  out  of  the  property.  He  had ' 
perfect  liberty,  and  yet  he  wa.s  not  happy.  Probably  the 
inventors  of  these  fads  about  freedom  might  enjoy  them- 
selves in  desert  islands — indeed,  with  plenty  ei'  sport,  a  good  I 
library  (and  the  usual  supply  of  derelicts  to  serve  as  stores), 
we  can  imagine  very  much  less  agreeable  situations.  At 
all  events,  we  should  not  be  woiiied  by  thoughtless  nonsense. 
As  to  "denying  the  right  of  any  majority,"  there  is  no 
kind  of  use  in  such  talk,  especially  if  you  wish  a  majority 
to  sanction  all  taxes.  The  majoi  ity  does  not  care  a  bawbee 
for  your  denial.  "  It  is  impossible  to  found  happiness  on 
"  the  ruins  of  liberty,"  says  our  circular.  But  it  is  very 
easy  to  found  something  called  liberty  on  the  ruins  of 
something  called  happiness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliei'e  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in 
the  universe.  All  matter  is  compelled  to  obey  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  of  natuiul  selection,  of  phonetic  decay,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  laws.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  thei-e 
any  such  thing,  nor  will  be  "  till  Zeus  comes  to  his 
kingdom,"  as  happiness.  Happiness  and  liljeiiy  are  meta-' 
physical  expressions,  and  will  never  be  anything  else.  They 
express  ideals  to  which  we  cannot  attain,  but  to  which  we 
might  approximate  rathei-  more  closely  if  everybody  would 
behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  act  in  accordance  with  humoui- 
and  common  sense.  The  latter  of  these  qualities  are  rather 
more  than  usually  inconspicuous  in  this  precious  manifesto. 
It  is  tedious,  even  if  ironical. 


DRUNKENNESS  AND  CRIME. 

IT  is  not  often  that  casual  inquirers  after  information, 
useful  or  other,  have  the  good  fortune  to  draw  so  dis- 
tinguished a  cori'espondent  as  Sir  Henry  James.  With 
the  help  of  their  member.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  the  good 
people  of  Leeds  have  succeeded  in  achieving  this  success. 
They  have  been  exercised  in  their  minds  by  the  question 
why  judges  differ,  or  appear  to  dilier,  in  the  importance 
they  attach  to  drunkenness  as  an  aggravation  of,  or  excuse 
for,  Clime.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  not  wishing  to  say  himself 
for  some  reason,  which  cannot  of  course  have  been  that  he 
did  not  know,  referred  them  to  Sir  Henry  James.  Sir 
Henry,  with  a  generosity  comparable  to  that  of  the  giant 
who  took  sei'vice  with  a  bill-poster,  gave  them  his  opinion 
free,  gratis,  and  for  nothink.  If  it  has  not  removed  the 
doubts  of  the  good  people  of  Leeds,  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  is  easy.  The  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appeared 
to  the  Scotch  judge  who  said.  If  you  do  these  things  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  you  do  in  the  dry  ?  to  the  prisoner  who 
pleaded  his  intoxication  as  an  excuse  for  manslaughter. 
Therefore  the  judges  have  never  been  able  to  make  an  un- 
changing rule  for  application  to  an  excuse  which  has  been 
alleged  for  many  offences,  including  treason.  His  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.  was  once  appealed  to  by  a  certain  William 
Waddington,  who  had  been  "arraigned,  cast,  and  received 
"  the  sad  sentence  of  condemnation,"  for  that  "  in  the  town 
"  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Barbadoes,  being  di'awn  to  an  excels 
"  and  over-measure  of  drinking  in  November  1662,  petitioner 
"  by  some  provocation  of  discourse  did  utter  treasonable 
"  words,  as  it  is  attested  against  hun — namely,  That  the 
"  King  is  elective,  and  in  case  he  did  anything  amiss  he 
"  was  triable  by  his  people  ;  words  he  can  neither  remember 
"  nor  is  sensible  of,  and  of  so  heinous  concernment  that 
"  {compos  mentis)  petitioner  doth  hate  and  abominate." 
Whether  a  fellow-feeling  made  His  Majesty  wondrous  kind, 
or  whether  he  considered  that  Waddington  had  aggravated 
his  offence  by  the  misuse  of  a  Royalist  vice,  we  do  not 
know.    Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Perhaps  this  useful  formula  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
gist  of  Sii'  Henry  James's  letter.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  con- 
fesses at  the  end,  "  I  have  done  but  little  to  solve  the 
"  problem  you  have  placed  before  me."  It  may  be  main- 
tained that  no  solution  was  possible  becjxuse  there  is  no  • 
single  problem.  One  case  of  crime  committed  in  drink 
differs  from  another  in  what  poor  William  Waddington. 
called  heinous  concernment.     The  man  who  is  often  in 
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cui[»8,  :iiul  ([uaireLsome  in  them,  has  no  light  to 
l)lead  lii.s  hahitual  abuse  of  the  good  creature  as  an 
excuse.  The  Baiou  of  Biiadvvardine  di-ow  the  distinc- 
tion excellently,  and  he  was  a  judicial  authority  : — "  Cttm 
"  liberali  potest,  habendi  curias  et  justicias,  cum  fossa  et 
"/iirca  (LiF,  [tit  and  gallows)  et  saka  et  soka  et  theol  et 
"  theam,  et  infang  thief  et  outfang  thief,  sire  hand  habend 
"  sive  bak'harand."  The  Baron,  who  deprecated  "  the 
"  law  of  PilTACUs  of  Mitylene,"  very  wisely  preferred  to 
<li.stingui.sli  and  discriminate.  He  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  tlie  man  who  is  "  ebrius  or  intoxicated — an 
"  incident  which  on  solemn  and  festive  occasions  may  and 
"  will  take  [)lace  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour,"  and  the 
ca.se  of  "  one  who  is  ebriosus,  or  an  habitual  dinuikard ; 

because,  if  .such  a  person  choose  to  pass  the  greater  part 
"  of  liis  time  in  the  predicament  of  intoxication,  he  hath  no 
"  title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations  of  the  code  of 
"  politenes.^,  Imt  should  learn  to  deport  himself  jDeaceably 
"  and  coiu-teously  when  luidei'  the  influence  of  the  vinous 
"  stimuliLS."  This  we  think  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  these  cases  quite  as  judicial  as, 
and  much  more  anuising  than,  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Hexry  James's  lettei'.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  I'e- 
ferred  the  good  people  of  Leeds  to  Wavtrley,  which  it 
would  be  so  good  for  them  to  I'ead.  He  ^jreferied  to 
gi\'e  them  the  substance  of  it  in  his  own  words,  which 
they  doul>tle.ss  prefer,  and  will  very  justly  consider  a  polite 
attention  on  his  part.  Sir  Henry  James  tells  them  that 
judges  have  to  consider  this  question  habitually,  and  that 
its  aspects  are  varied.  The  best  of  them  have  commonly 
followed  the  ruling  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  He 
wlio  Ls  guilty  of  crime  when  in  a  state  of  deliiium  ti'emens 
ought,  in  Sir  Henry  James's  opinion,  to  be  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  plea  of  madness  ;  but  such  a  person  must 
ha\'e  chosen  to  paxs  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  intoxication,  and  it  may  be  held  that  he  should 
have  learnt  to  deport  himself  better  even  while  under  the 
most  extreme  form  of  the  \inous  stimulus.  Does  Sii' 
Henry  James  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  let  off  .scot  free 
or  be  restrained  by  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  after  his 
cure  ?  That,  of  course,  would  be  simple  imprisonment.  Sir 
Henry  James  observes  that  in  a  general  way  "  Each 
"  case  miLst  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances,"  and  also 
[K)ints  out  th.at,  a.s  long  a,s  judges  are  "posses.sed  of  different 
"  natures  and  modes  of  thought,  they  will  differ  in  their 
"  view  of  fche  proper  quantum  of  punishments  to  be  in- 
"  flicted."  These  are  sound  I'emarks,  and  if  they  smack  a 
little  of  the  wisdom  of  M.  de  la  Palisse,  we  dai'e  say  they 
will  not  be  the  le.s.s  welcome  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  con- 
stituents. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  CPJTICISM, 

THE  enormous  floods  of  correspondence  on  this  subject 
which  have  filled  the  columns  of  the  Times  during 
the  holiday  season  may  not  have  been  of  a  character  very 
fertilizing  to  the  national  intelligence ;  but  there  is  some 
edification  in  everything.  Jn  this  particular  instance  adis- 
comfortable  per.son  might  say  that  the  fruit  of  it  all  is  a 
conviction  that  the  national  intelligence  itself  is,  as  a  whole, 
.steadily  weakening.  There  may  be  more  of  it  than  there 
wa-s,  but  the  moie  is  "  a  little  morish,"  as  that  gentle- 
manly wag  Colonel  Alwit  o]>serves  of  Lady  Smart's  tea  in 
tiie  Polite  Conversation.  Nor  is  it  so  easy  as  it  was  for 
Jjady  Smart  to  send  for  the  caddy  and  meet  the  Colonel's 
mild  complaint.  The  battle  was  begun  by  or  over  a  certain 
document,  signed  by  persons  all  respectable,  and  some 
nearly  (none,  pet■h.^ps,  quite)  of  the  first  distinction, 
testifying  against  the  latest  movement  of  that  exceedingly 
mobile  place,  Oxford — the  movement  of  which  Lux  Mundi 
was  itself  the  manifesto.  Some  tolerably  well-instructed 
students  a.nd  tolerably  keen  observers  of  theological  things 
have  not  troubled  themselves  greatly  about  Lux  Mundi. 
its  origin  was  twofold  and  evident.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is,  though  rather  a  puerile,  an  obvious  game  to  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  autliority  of  the  Church  by 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  except  as  ecclesi- 
astically interpreted.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  for 
.some  time  an  evident  tendency  of  part  of  the  English 
High-Church  party  to  repeat  a  fault  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  play  at  being  modern,  popular,  "  in  the  movement," 
and  .so  on.  "  Let  the  pendulum  swing  "  is  the  wise  man's 
way  in  such  things.  The  protesters  did  not  think  so,  and 
drew  up  a  docximent  uninxpeachable  in  its  genei-al  tenor,  but 


supei'fluous  at  the  best,  and,  as  such  documents  are  wont 
to  do,  containing  divers  propositions  not  difficult  to  attack 
with  a  prospect  of  at  least  dialectical  success.  It  was  still 
more  inevitalile  that  the  epistolary  volunteei's  on  the  oi'thodox 
side  should  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  characteiistics  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bilile,  their  own  is  not  exactly  plenary. 
Many  foolish  and  some  hurtful  things  have  been  said  on 
this  side,  and  the  champions  seem  to  forget  that,  while  every 
one  of  the  Three  Creeds  (which,  as  their  own  beloved  Articles 
say,  "  ought  thoroughly  to  be  l  eceived  and  believed  ")  insists 
on  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  not  one  of  them  so 
much  as  mentions  l^elief  in  a  paiticular  bundle  of  particular 
texts  called  the  Bible.  The  Catholic  doctrine  on  that  point 
is  indeed  clear  enough,  though  it  has  been  sneered  at  by 
one  of  the  disputants  as  "  Oxford  Logic."  It  is  no  moi'e 
illogical  (we  biing  this  as  a  partial  parallel  and  analogy,  not 
as  a  complete  demonstration)  to  say  "  I  believe  in  the  Chui  ch 
"  because  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Bible  as  handed  down 
"  and  vouched  for  by  the  Church,"  than  to  say  "  I  accept 
"  this  man  as  owner  of  a  certain  estate  because  of  his 
"  title-deeds,  and  I  accept  the  title-deeds  as  genuine  be- 
"  cause  they  have  been  in  the  uninterrupted  custody  of 
"  the  man  and  his  ancestors." 

But,  if  the  orthodox  have  shown  that  orthodoxy  does  not 
•save  from  occa-sional  foolishness,  the  other  side  have  cei-- 
taiidy  not  made  their  own  position  better.  We  cannot  go 
through  their  letters,  from  the  impassionedly  "  modei-n " 
Archdeacon  to  the  interesting  pei'son  who  had  a  fiiend 
called  A  who  read  two  chapters  of  Isaiah  consecuti\'ely, 
and  at  once  became  a  Biblical  critic.  To  the  impai- 
tial  judge  the  principal  up.shot  of  the  whole  is  a  fre.sh 
illustration  of  the  exti'aordinarily  anomalous  and  arbi- 
trary nature  of  what  calls  itself  Biblical  criticism.  It  is 
probably  because  so  few  Biblical  ciitics  have  h.ad  any 
other  kind  of  critical  training  that  they  have  themselves 
failed  to  see  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  position.  The 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  has,  indeed,  certain  ground 
to  stand  on,  and  a  certain  plant  to  work  with.  But  the  ci  iti- 
cism  of  the  New  Testament  has  produced  nothing  but,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  very  few  petty  and  peddling  "  difficulties,"  which 
are  even  yet  by  no  means  settled  against  tradition  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  a  certain  number  of  wild  general  hypotheses,  which, 
as  was  early  and  fatally  objected  to  the  Straussian  vaiiety, 
are  far  harder  to  swallow  than  the  coar.sest  "  faith  of  the 
"  charcoal-burner."  As  for  Old  Testament  criticism,  it  is, 
for  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  Chimcera  hombinans  in  vacuo. 
"  Why,"  its  apostles  plead,  when  they  do  not  merely  bluster, 
"  may  we  not  deal  with  Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah  as 
"  Bentley  dealt  with  Phalaris  1 "  "  For  the  simple  reason," 
the  l  etort  is,  "  that  you  have  not  got  the  means."  The 
preliminary  conditions  of  criticism  do  not  exist.  In  large 
parts,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  con- 
temporary literature  for  comparison,  no  assistance,  or  the 
very  meagrest,  from  profane  history,  .scanty  and  dubious 
in.scriptions  ;  in  short,  an  utter  absence  at  once  of  the  pou  sto 
and  of  the  lever.  And  the  result,  as  every  intelligent  critic 
of  the  critics  knows,  is  not  only  the  wildest  diversity  between 
the  results  of  different  critics,  and  even  of  the  same  ciitic 
at  different  times,  but  also  an  intrinsic  arbitrariness  of 
ai'chitectui-e  and  baselessness  of  fabric  which  might  make 
a  .schoolman  stare  .and  an  Oriental  tale-teller  gasp.  To 
compare  the  various  Histories  and  Religions  of  Israel 
is  like  no  other  experience  in  the  woi'ld,  except  comparing 
diff"erent  sets  of  verses  WTitten  to  the  same  bouts-rimes, 
or  different  stories  competing  for  a  prize  on  the  same 
general  theme.  The  wr-iters  have  to  explain  certain  facts ; 
they  agree  that  the  Bil)lical  explanation  and  history  of 
the  facts  is  to  be  ruled  out,  and  then  they  proceed,  out  of 
the  Bible  itself  to  make  other  explanations  contradicting  oi- 
ignoring  the  Bible.  The  folly  of  the  proceeding  is  so  enor- 
mous that,  of  course,  every  orre  who  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
it  will  instantly  disclaim  its  plairr  and  naked  description. 
Yet  it  is  the  true  description  nevertheless.  Indeed,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  not  quite  so  foolish  as  the  wider 
fallacy  which  underlies  it,  the  fallacy  of  submitting  what 
claims  to  be  srrpernatural  to  tests  only  valid  for  what  is 
natural.  Deny  the  supernatural  simpliciter,  and  logic,  at 
least,  will  not  disapprove  you,  though  metaphysic  may. 
But  try  to  prove  the  supernatural  not  supernatrrral  because 
it  does  not  .satisfy  natural  tests,  and  logic  (which  is  not, 
we  trust  and  believe,  one  thing  on  the  Isis  and  arrother 
on  the  Cam)  will  certainly  show  yoir  the  sourest  expression 
of  that  "  .soiu-  countenance  "  with  which  Marcianus  Capella 
depicted  her. 
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PIOUS  OBSTRUCTION. 

IT  is,  we  are  afi-aid,  too  much  to  feel  confident  that  the 
superior  Court  to  which  it  is  to  be  caii-ied  will  give  what 
we  shall  be  able  to  consider  an  acceptable  decision  on  the 
case  of  the  Eastbourne  Wesleyan  preacher,  Felix  Wilson. 
The  Whitchurch  case,  to  which  Wilson's  counsel  refei'red, 
is  on  record  to  check  undue  hopes.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  then  ruled  that  it  is  not  "  any  ti'ifling  or  temporaiy 
"  obstruction  which  would  be  an  indictable  offence."  In 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Coleridge,  the  invasion  of  Whitchurch 
by  a  Salvationist  mob  was  a  tiifling'and  temporary  obsti'uc- 
tion,  hai'dly  worth  talking  about.  This  tenderness  for  noise 
in  the  streets  is  apparently  spreading  on  the  Bench.  In  the 
course  of  this  very  week  a  London  magistrate — the  egregious 
Mr.  Alfred  Chichele  Plowden,  to  wit — has  pooh-poohed 
tlie  complaint  against  some  young  men  who  yelled  in  the 
streets  during  the  small  hours,  on  the  ground  that  thei-e 
was  nobody  to  hear  them  except  the  residents,  who  were 
asleep.  When  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  magistrates  take 
this  view,  it  is  always  possible  that  Mr.  Felix  Wilson  and 
his  Wesleyan  congregation  will  be  held  not  to  have  caused 
an  obstruction  by  filling  Cornfield  Road  so  that  carriages 
could  not  pass  at  all,  and  people  on  foot  could  hardly  pass, 
last  Sunday  evening.  Evangelistic  work,  it  seems,  is  the 
excuse  given  by  Wilson.  Whenever  A,  B,  and  C  wish  to 
express  their  opinions,  they  have,  in  short,  a  right  to  collect 
in  the  sti'eets  and  bellow.  The  neighbours  and  the  passers- 
by  must  endure  to  have  their  quiet  disturbed  and  their  use 
of  the  sti-eets  molested  by  eveiy  ignoi'aiit  fellow  who 
chooses  to  shout  his  threadbai-e  formulas  and  his  ci'ude 
nonsense  about  things  which  he  does  not  inidei'stand. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  in  tJie  meantime  been  hard  at 
work  illusti'ating  the  practical  results  of  this  doctiine.  It 
is  theii'  excesses  which,  by  compelling  the  Eastboui-ne 
magistrates  to  forbid  all  gathei'ings  in  the  streets,  have  led 
to  the  interference  with  the  comparatively  hannless  meet- 
ings of  the  Wesleyans.  Holding  the  oi'der  of  the  magis- 
ti'ates  to  be  unlawful,  as  they  put  it  with  cliai'acteristic 
impertinence,  they  have  decided  to  hold  meetings  in 
defiance  of  it.  One  hole-and-coiner  conventicle  was  held 
to  show  that  "  they  caused  no  obstruction  when  not  in- 
"  terfered  with."  The  deduction  is,  that  when  one  of  their 
mobs  collects  close  to  the  pier  and  refuses  to  move  on,  it 
also  is  causing  no  obsti'uction.  The  same  plea  holds  good 
tor  the  Salvation  l  abble  who  last  Sunday  aftei-noon  "mai'ched 
"  in  a  body  from  the  citadel  to  the  beach  at  Wish  Tower,"  to 
opposite  the  verymiddleof  the  Parade  infact,and  "onarriving 
"  here  they  knelt  in  a  I'ing  and  held  a  short  service,  in  this 
"  posture."  They  refused  to  move  on,  and,  in  short,  there 
was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  now  occur  pretty 
regularly  at  Eastbourne.  Pseudo-religious  1)lackguardism 
pi'oduced  its  regular  echo  in  mere  rowdyism,  and  there  was 
a  fight.  While  the  Salvation  Army  is  quite  prepared  to 
decide  on  the  lawfulness  of  any  order  for  itself,  it  is  not  un- 
willing to  seek  for  a  legal  opinion  in  a  safe  quarter.  It  has 
asked  Sir  C.  Russell  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Witt  whether  the 
police  are  justified  in  I'esoiting  "to  violence  and  terrorism 
"  by  pushing,  hustling,  and  kicking  the  persons  engaged  in 
"  these  services,  even  lifting  bodily  by  the  ear,  and  other- 
"  wise,  those  kneeling  in  prayer,  riding  them  down  by 
"  mounted  men,  dragging  them  along  the  street  by  the 
"  hair  of  the  liead,  and  actually  throwing  them  to  the 
"  mob."  The  eminent  counsel  appealed  to  have  not  un- 
naturally  expressed  their  reprobation  of  conduct  which 
might  well  raise  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  face  of  Nero. 
They  have  also  done  a  good  deal  more.  They  have 
advanced  some  propositions  which  we  ventui-e  to  think  are 
extremely  dubious.  It  is  an  arguable  point  whether  the 
law  as  it  stands  does  justify  the  Eastbom'ne  Town  Council 
in  forbidding  all  meetings,  but  it  is  a  point  which  should  be 
argued  in  a  legal  manner,  and  not  by  Salvation  Army 
rowdyism.  But  it  would  appear  from  Sir  C.  Russell's 
words  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  only  persons  not  allowed  to 
use  force  in  this  case  are  the  constables.  Tliis  seems  to  us 
very  clear  from  the  following  words  : — "  In  our  opinion,  the 
"  pohce  are  not  justified,  in  point  of  law,  in  committing  an 
"  assault  merely  to  compel  a  discontinuance  of  a  bre:ich  of 
"  the  above  bye-law.  The  remedy  is  by  sunnnons  before 
"  the  justices.  As.saults  by  the  police  for  such  a  purpose 
"  are,  in  our  opinion,  unlawful,  and  would  render  the  per- 
"  sons  ordering  or  committing  them  liable  to  the  civil  and 
"  criminal  law."  Even  eminent  counsel,  it  seems,  can  beg 
the  question  when  there  is  a  gallery  to  play  to.  The  point 
jus'  is  whether  the  action  of  the  police  does  amount  to 


assault  when  no  merely  malicious  violence  is  iisetl.  Jfthe 
Salvation  Army  thinks  it  does,  the  Courts  arc  open.  Let  it 
select  a  test-case  and  proceed  by  Wiiy  of  law.  It  prefers  to 
pi-oceed  by  way  of  riot.  It  is  wise  in  its  ijeneration,  for 
why  should  it  take  that  modest  coiuse  when  ihe  Salvatiojiist 
vote  is  importiuit  in  many  constituencies  1  There  in  advei-- 
tisement  in  liot,  and  economy  in  confining  their  outlay  on 
fees  to  the  payment  for  opinions  fi-om  gentlemen  who  com- 
bine the  vocations  of  counsel  and  Separatist  member  of 
Pai'liament. 


OUR  LEGAL  SYSTEM.  * 

(A  Recent  Coin-cspondcnce  done  into  English.') 

I.  The  L-RD  Ch— F  J-ST-CE  to  the  Times  : — 

Please  pi-int  the  enclosed  lettei's.  I  want  the  public  lo 
know  how  sedulously  I  look  after  their  interests,  ami  })ow 
I've  been  worrying  that  uncultivated  obstructive,  G-ff-ri). 

II.  The  L-RD  Ch— p  J-st-ce  to  the  L-rd  Cu-j;- 
C-LL-R  : — 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  B-w-n  and  M-th-w  to  write 
a  letter  to  me  clamoiu'ing  for  I'efoi  ms.  You  lemembcr  tluit 
when  .1  invited  Esh-r  to  ask  foi'  a  Judicatiu'e  Commission 
(of  which,  of  course,  he  might  have  been  chairman — oi- 
might  not),  you  asked  him  why  lie  couldn't  let  it  alone,  and 
added  that  if  he  couldn't  you  would.  It  was  just  what  I 
expected  you  would  do.  I've  got  another  caixl  to  play  now, 
so  take  notice  (formally)  that  when  the  judges  meet  aftei- 
the  Chi'istmas  vacation,  for  choosing  ciicnit",  and  yarning 
at  large,  I  shall  propo.se  to  call  a  Council  of  the  judges 
under  the  Judicatiu-e  Acts.  When  the  Council  meets  ] 
shall  get  it  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  itself,  to  repoi  t  on  all 
the  stock  things — circuit  system,  block  in  Chancery,  mvilti- 
plication  of  appeals,  costliness  of  litigation,  uniformity  of 
sentences — the  whole  old  bag  of  tricks,  in  fact.  That  will 
do  just  as  well  as  the  Commission  you  wouldn't  let  Esii-K. 
have,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  stop  it. 

I  am  going  to  publish  this,  and  youi'  answei',  to  sliow  the 
public  that  I'm  always  considei'ing  what  can  be  done  to 
promote  theii'  interests,  and  that  you're  not  only  idle  in  such 
matters  yourself,  but  do  all  you  can  to  discourage  the 
indu.stry  of  othei-s. 

III.  The  L-RDCii-NC-LL-Rto  the  L-hdCh-f  J-ST-cii : — 

B-w-N  ami  M-Tii-w  knew  better  than  to  write  sucli  stuff 
to  me. 

Call  youi-  Council  and  appoint  your  Committee  by  all 
means.  If  the  judges  like  to  spend  their  lei.siu'e  in  tliat 
way,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  liarm.  One  rc-ason  why  1 
was  able  to  I'efuse  to  give  Esh-r  a  Commission  was  that  I 
knew,  if  thei-e  must  be  another  talkee-talkee  on  the  subject, 
it  could  be  done  in  the  way  you  suggest  quite  as  well  as  any 
other.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Judicature  Act  gives  youi- 
Council  any  power  to  tackle  "  imiformity  of  sentences"; 
but  that's  yoTU'  look-out.  I  am  afraid  you'll  find  the  pi'O- 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  a  gi-eat  bore.  The  topics  you 
pi'opose  to  discuss  have  been  discussed  pretty  constantly  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  cei'tainly  ai-e  a-  ti'cmendous 
lot  of  them.  But  that's  your  look-out,  too.  I'll  do  any- 
thing to  ol>lige  you — except  take  a  hand  myself.  Face  the 
music,  and  bless  you  ! 


.'•CROWNERS  QUEST'— new  STYLE. 

IT  is  chai'acteristic  of  an  age  when  all  things  are  in  flux,^ 
as  a  modern  poet  sings,  that  so  plain  a  business  as  a 
Coroner's  inquest  should  suggest  to  certain  Coroners' an  ' 
unrestiicted  (juest  in  many  fields  of  inquiiy.    'i'hat  bounds 
are  nothing  but  bonds  that  are  made  foi-  the  bxeaking  is.^  a,' 
popular  belief  nowadays,  and  finds  open  or  covert  support' 
in  high  places.    The  new  Coronei',  therefore,  who  is  apt  in  * 
the  discharge  of  every  function  l)ut  tliat  which  is  proper  to 
his  oifice,  may  well  appeal-  as  something  of  a  po'i  tent  oi-  sign 
of  the  times.    To  hear  evidence  in  cases  where  the  causes 
of  death  ai-e  dubious  oi-  unknow^l,  and  to  pi  onouncc  upon 
the  evidence,  compi-ise  the  duties  of  the  Coioner  and  his  • 
jury.    But  these  are  not  suflicient  for  the  nev/ 'Goronerl  ' 
The  quest,  and  nothing  but  the  quest,  is  mot  for  him.  '  He 
is  of  ah  exclu  sive  habit  of  mind.    Fretful  of  tlie  legitrmttte 
coiifiiies  of  his  function,  he  will  bieak  bounds,  and  pluiige 
into  a  hunt  aftei-  all  manner  of  iiielevance.    It  is  as  if  . 
he  forsook  Court  and  jury,  and  a-hunting  he  ■wiU  "go.  - 
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Often  enough  he  has  a  few  congenial  spirits  among  the  jury- 
men who  join  him  in  the  puisuit.  For  him  and  them,  no 
•«loubt,  the  exercise  is  pleasing  and  exciting  ;  but  it 
is  contrary  both  to  law  and  reason,  and  uttei'ly  incom- 
patible with  the  chaiacter  of  a  happy  Coroner.  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  has  wTitten,  in  stormy  tei-ms,  upon  the  abuse  of  their 
])Ositions  by  Coroners  who  take  upon  themselves  to  censure 
51  nd  condemn  persons  who  are  not  present  at  the  inquiry, 
;md  have  not  been  cited  to  attend.  Where  coroners  lead 
the  way  in  exceeding  their  duties  juries  ai-e  not  slow  to 
follow.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Coroner,  juries 
<lo  not  hesitate  to  introduce  into  verdicts  censui-es  of  medical 
men,  or  others,  that  involve  serious  charges  against  absent 
and  helpless  persons.  In  the  two  cases  quoted  l>y  Mr. 
Lawson  Tait  the  censure  of  the  jury  was  one  of  two  things. 
Either  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  of  a  purely 
gratuitous  kind,  and  a  gross  impropriety  which  the  Coroner 
should  have  promptly  checked  and  disallowed,  or  it  was  the 
assumption  of  the  light  to  tiy  and  to  condemn  absent 
persons.  The  fii-st  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait's  cases  concerns  the 
Forest  of  Dean  Coroner,  who  appears  to  think  it  is  part  of 
his  judicial  office  to  make  the  moral  being  of  everybody  his 
prime  care.  He  presided  at  the  inquest  on  the  death  of 
a  woman  who  had  gi\^en  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child 
.some  time  previous  to  her  decease.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  medical  evidence  that  connected  the  birth  of  the  child 
with  the  death  of  the  mother.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  Coroner  subjected  the  sister  of  the  woman  to  a  ruthless 
and  perfectly  irrelevant  examination  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  name  of  the  supposed  father  of  the  child.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Tait,  the  Coroner 
•declared  "  it  was  absolutely  wrong  that  this  person  should 
"  be  spared  when  the  poor  imfortunate  woman  lost  her 
"  life."  This  violent  language  again.st  an  absent  person, 
who  was  charged  with  no  crime  whatever,  appears  to  have 
pleased  the  jury,  for  they  applauded  the  Coroner  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  indecent  warmth  to  remark,  "  I  have  no  mercy 
■"  for  him.  I  think  you  ought  to  name  him,  such  a  rascal 
"  as  that."  So  runs  the  report  of  this  extraordinary  inquest, 
which  resulted,  as  Mr.  Tait  says,  in  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  an  absent  man.  Regarded  in  the  most 
charitable  light,  this  is  a  case  of  a  Coroner  tempted  of 
a  jury.  The  jury,  according  to  the  foreman,  desired  that 
the  name  of  the  "supposed  ftither  "  should  be  published. 
But  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  Coroner  needed  no  incite- 
ment to  prass  this  side  issue.  In  fact,  it  was  the  moi-al 
censor  that  softened  luider  the  pressure  of  the  jury,  and  the 
Coroner  abdicated  his  office.  As  to  the  foreman,  we  can  only 
say  of  him,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  that  his  conduct  and 
liLs  lame  letter  of  apologetics  supply  learned  casuists  with  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  second  example  of  the  new 
style  of  "  crowner's  quest  "  is  not  quite  so  common  as  the 
Medical  Defence  Union  appear  to  imagine.  Medical 
evidence  is  almost  invariably  present  at  inquests,  and 
medical  evidence  would  seem  to  make  the  testimony  of  a 
medical  man  necessary.  In  the  second  case  discussed  by 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait  there  must  have  been  such  evidence,  oi' 
there  could  have  been  no  verdict.  But  there  was  no 
medical  man  present.  The  inquest  was  on  a  death  caused 
by  peritonitis.  According  to  Mr.  Tait's  account,  the  medi- 
cal officer  in  charge  was  not  called  upon  to  attend,  and  was 
fifty  miles  away  at  the  hearing.  Yet  the  jury  found  that 
the  deceased  died  of  peritonitis,  and  the  medical  officer  was 
guilty  of  neglect.  At  the  first  show  of  feeling  on  the  part 
■of  the  jury  the  Coi'oner  appears  to  have  acted  in  a  judicial 
spirit.  He  mLsliked  their  show  of  condemnation  with  regard 
to  an  absent  man.  Some  natural  scruples  he  felt,  but  lost 
them  .soon.  It  was  an  importunious  jury,  and  he  fell  in  with 
their  humour.  Mr.  Tait  declared  that  it  has  since  been 
]M'oved  that  the  medical  officer  was  entirely  innocent 
of  this  monstrous  charge.  There  are  strange  examples  of 
the  modern  jury,  no  doubt,  but  what  strange  kind  of 
Coroner  is  it  that  submits  itself  to  such  juries?  If  the 
Coroner  were  not  the  creature  of  a  jury,  and  both  alike 
pi'one  to  play  to  a  sentimental  press,  such  scandals  would  not 
aiise.  Nor  do  these  two  cases  stand  alone.  The  Coroner  for 
East  London  went  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of  an  inquest  as  a 
very  plea.sant  Christmas  present  for  the  public.  This  sarcastic 
refei-ence  to  the  death  of  the  unhappy  tinker  in  Spitalfields 
was  preceded  by  a  strong  denunciation  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  which  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  has  since 
proved  was  as  unfair  as  it  was  irrelevant.  Among  recent 
instances,  however,  of  judicial  irrelevance  of  the  purely 
ludicrous  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  that  supplied 


by  the  magistrate  at  the  West  London  Police-court  this 
week,  when  three  young  men  were  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  using  obscene  language  in  the  streets  on 
Sunday  at  midnight.  "Who  was  there  to  hear  them?" 
asked  Mr.  Plowden.  "  People  in  tlie  houses,"  replied  the 
constable.  Whereupon  the  magistrate's  decision  was 
"  They  wei-e  asleep."  What  could  be  more  conclusive  ? 
Mr.  Plowden  did  not  condescend  to  explain  by  what  means 
he  knew  "  they  wei'e  asleep."  It  was  enough  ior  the  police- 
man, and  too  much  for  the  long-suffeiing  public,  one  of 
whom  writes  in  suitable  terms  of  this  sagacious  decision  as 
"  perfectly  sickening."  Those  young  men  ought  to  honour 
Mr.  Plowden  with  their  next  midnight  serenade.  Our 
magistrates  cannot  be  too  experienced. 


A  LITERARY  MIRROR. 

XT  has  been  in  all  ages  a  popular  theory  that  the  intellectual 
and  material  productions  of  the  existing  time  are  so  far  in 
excess  of  those  of  preceding  periods  that  they  must  have  arrived 
at  the  limits  of  their  possible  extension.  Railroads  and  electric 
telegraphs,  which  were  believed  to  have  reached  their  final  deve- 
lopments in  the  lifetimes  of  Stephenson  and  Wheatstone,  we  now 
know  only  date  the  beginning  of  their  growth  from  the  days  of 
those  inventors.  In  the  same  way  the  production  of  books  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  looked  upon  as  being  so  prodigious 
that  the  most  sanguine  publisher  would  have  hesitated  to  fore- 
tell an  increase  to  the  yearly  output  of  the  printing-presses. 
Johnson  considered  that  he  lived  in  "  the  age  of  Authors,"  and 
wondered,  in  well-rounded  sentences,  where  the  readers  came 
from  who  bought  the  volumes  which  crowded  the  bookshelves  of 
Cave  and  his  contemporaries.  But  if  all  the  works  published  by 
these  worthies  in  one  year  were  put  together,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  not  be  more  in  number  than  those  which  are  issued 
during  the  same  period  by  a  single  leading  house  of  the  present 
day. 

Even  so  lately  as  the  building  of  the  Reading  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  extension  of  the  library,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  space  then  set  apart  for  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  was  sufficient  to  last  for  all  reasonable  time.  But 
in  this  Mr.  Panizzi  was  as  far  out  of  his  reckoning  as  the  great 
Doctor,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  invention  of  sliding  presses, 
the  authorities  would  by  this  time  have  found  themselves  with- 
out a  single  empty  shelf  on  which  to  put  a  book.  For  this  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  books  launched  on  the  world  the 
facilities  given  for  publishing  are,  no  doubt,  mainly  responsible. 
It  is  now  so  easy  for  any  one  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  very 
moderate  cost  of  bringing  out  a  book  to  appear  in  print  that 
there  is  every  temptation  for  all  who  believe  it  to  be  their  mission 
to  instruct  their  fellow-men  to  inscribe  their  names  on  title- 
pages. 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  is  as  true  in  the  mouths  of  modern 
authors  as  it  was  when  uttered  by  Horace  in  the  name  of  his 
fellow-writers.  It  appears  now  to  be  the  mission  of  every  one 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  communicating  to  the 
world  the  outcome  of  his  or  her — the  "  her "  nowadays  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored — thoughts  and  theories  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  If  a  man  goes  round  the  world  as  a  "  G.  T.,"  as 
globe-trotters  are  described  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  Eastern 
countries ;  if  he  goes  up  in  a  balloon ;  if  he  winters  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  island  in  the  Pacific  ;  if  he  is  a  follower  of  the  present 
holder  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  mantle,  if  he  has  been  present  at 
military  manoeuvres  on  the  Continent,  if  he  is  a  teetotaller,  or  if, 
in  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  he  considers  that  he  has  discovered 
any  new  regions  of  the  intellectual  world,  straight  he  goes  ofi"  to 
Paternoster  Row,  and  shortly  has  the  satisfaction  of  giving  to  his 
friends  presentation  copies  of  "  the  little  work  which  I  have  just 
brought  out." 

But,  though  the  multiplication  of  books  by  faddists,  theorists, 
and  others  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune,  it  has,  like  most  other 
evils,  a  counterbalancing  advantage.  To  the  observer  of  life  and 
manners  even  such  works  as  these  are  as  feathers  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  gusts  of  popular  taste  are  tending,  and  reflect, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  varying  phases  of  the  public  mind.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  surveying  at  a  glance  the 
relative  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  books  issued  on 
different  subjects  of  the  day.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  New 
Index  Catalogue  compiled  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Reading  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  published  by 
the  Trustees,  we  are  now  able  to  gauge  the  vagaries  of  the  public 
mind,  during  the  last  five  years,  as  reflected  in  the  books  which 
have  reached  the  Museum  during  that  period.  More  than  this,  a 
similar  catalogue,  by  the  same  author,  of  the  boolfs  received  from 
i88o  to  1885  enables  us  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
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numbers  of  books  which  have  appeared  on  special  topics  during 
the  two  quinquennial  periods. 

On  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  that  Ireland  stops  the  way,  we 
turn,  first  of  all,  to  see  what  has  been  written  about  that  distress- 
ful country,  and  we  find  that  204  works  hare  been  published  on 
Irish  politics  during  the  last  period,  as  against  143  during  the 
former  five  years.  Happily  of  late  the  numbers  have  fallen  oft' 
considerably  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  short  term  of  oflice,in  1885-6, 
acted  as  a  stirring  ladle  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  brought  a 
rich  crop  of  these  literary,  as  well  as  other,  bubbles  to  the  surface 
Like  the  Irish,  the  Jews  have  enjoyed  a  quieter  time  than  formerly, 
except  in  Russia.  The  Anti-Semitic  League  has  lost  much  of  its 
fanatical  zeal,  and  the  decrease  of  the  popular  support  which  gave 
sanction  to  its  persecuting  decrees  is  evidenced  by  the  falling  ofi' 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  from  282  works  to  260.  The 
faddists  also,  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  discovered  the 
Lost  Tribes  of  Israel  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  have 
either  grown  tired  of  crying  like  owls  in  the  desert,  or  have 
wearied  out  their  small  and  crotchety  audiences.  In  the  last 
five  years  only  19  books  on  this  topic  have  reached  the  Museum, 
as  against  32  from  1880  to  1885. 

Capital  and  Labour  questions  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  largely 
represented.  The  great  Dock  Strike  and  the  various  dislocations 
of  labour  which  have  been  brought  about  by  those  stormy  petrels 
of  society  John  Burns,  Ben  Tillett,  and  others,  may  at  least  lay 
claim  to  this  one  merit,  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  giving 
additional  employment  to  printers  and  their  "  devils."  Between 
1880  and  1885  the  literature  on  this  subject  was  large, 
numbering  209  works  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years 
this  number  increased  to  262.  Very  nearly  |the  same  propor- 
tional increase  is  to  be  observed  in  works  on  Sociology  and 
Socialism;  the  first  having  increased  from  91  to  126,  and 
the  latter  from  122  to  171.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  is  not  entirely 
directed  towards  attaining  that  halcyon  state  in  which  property 
is  to  be  divided  equally  among  all,  but  that  the  more  practical 
advantages  of  co-operation  occupy  their  thoughts  at  a  largely 
increasing  rate.  During  the  first  period  we  are  considering,  only 
13  works  were  published  on  the  subject,  as  against  88  from  1885 
to  1890. 

Women — including  female  suffrage — and  temperance  are,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  largely  represented.  In  149  books  we  are  lec- 
tured on  the  crime  and  folly  of  treating  women  as  objects  of  con- 
sideration and  respect,  instead  of  as  rival  strugglers  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  life,  and  we  are  adjured  in  the  shrillest  of  accents 
to  give  freedom  to  the  free  and  to  reduce  the  captors  to  the  level 
of  the  captured.  The  exponents  of  these  views  expressed  them 
in  only  107  books  during  our  first  period,  but  Vappetit  vient  en 
mangeant,  and  at  present  their  numbers  show  a  promise  of  in- 
creasing by  geometrical  progression.  The  advocates  of  temper- 
ance, or  rather  teetotalism,  have  been  equally  busy  with  their 
pens,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  defend  their  theory  in  2  n 
books.  This  is  an  increase  of  56  on  the  period  from  1880  to 
1885,  and  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  amount  of  repeti- 
tion which  must  be  practised  in  order  to  fill  so  many  volumes  on 
a  subject  with  so  plain  an  issue. 

A  topic  which  ofi'ers  a  far  wider  field  for  discussion  and  for 
variety  of  opinions,  and  which  Mr.  Fortescue  puts  under 
"  Occultism,"  is,  curiously  enough,  not  so  fruitful  of  literature. 
This  heading  includes  Alchemy,  Astrology,  Esoteric  Buddhism, 
Spiritualism,  and  Theosophy,  and  thus  carries  us  back  to  the 
beliefs  and  superstitions  which  have  dominated  the  minds  of  men 
through  all  ages  of  the  world's  history.  The  great  Oriental 
masters  in  Alchemy  wrote  their  weightiest  works  before  England 
had  risen  above  the  horizon  of  man's  knowledge,  and  Astrology 
took  its  rise  so  soon  as  men  recognised  that  the  lights  in  the 
firmament  cf  heaven  were  placed  there  for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  for  years.  Over  a  larger  portion  of  the  world's 
surface  these  "sciences"  still  hold  sway;  but  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  they  appear  in  their  true  proportions  as  will-o'-the- 
wisp-like  images  produced  by  the  damp  mist  of  ignorance, 
which  disappear  so  soon  as  science  converts  the  morass  into  a 
wheat-field.  Altogether  155  works  have  appeared  on  Occultism 
since  1885,  as  against  in  in  the  earlier  period,  and  in  these 
totals  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  books  on  Spiritualism  fell 
off  from  77  to  58,  though  this  bit  of  consolation  is  lost  in  the  fact 
that  works  on  Esoteric  Buddhism  rose  from  i  to  9,  and  those  on 
Theosophy  from  3  to  38.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mme.  Blavatsky  from  this  mortal  scene  the  litera- 
ture on  Theosophy  may  during  the  next  five  years  shrink  to  its 
earlier  proportions,  unless  the  unembodied  spirit  of  the  great 
prophetess  should  take  to  showering  down  bocks,  as  it  now  does 
letters,  on  her  faithful  disciples. 

Under  Medicine  we  see  traces  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1886 
in  the  increase  of  books  on  the  subject  (from  16  to  65),  and  in 
fifteen  publications  we  have  chronicled  the  unwelcome  appear- 


ance of  the  influenza,  which  until  lately  was  represented  by  zero 
in  the  catalogue.  Unliappily,  like  the  poor,  our  nerves  are 
always  with  us,  and  65  books  seems  almost  a  moderate  number 
for  the  exposition  of  a  malady  which  probably  afflicts  half  the 
people  in  England.  There  is  not  mucli  that  is  new  to  be  said 
about  this  very  disagreeable  complaint,  and  the  literature  of  the 
last  five  years  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  term  "  neurasthenia,"  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of 
recent  writers. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  told  us  at  the  ^Mansion  House  dinner 
that  "  there  is  not  on  the  horizon  a  single  speck  of  a  cloud  whicli 
contains  within  it  anything  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  peace,'^" 
the  growth  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  armies  would  havs- 
suggested  misgivings  to  us.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  re-- 
geiieration  of  the  French  army  of  late  years  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  the  European  situation,  and  it  is  reflected  ia . 
the  increase  of  tlie  number  of  books  which  have  appeared  upon  it. 
Eighty-eight  works  have  been  brought  out  on  the  French  army  in 
the  last  (}uinquennial  period,  as  against  20  from  1880  to  1885.  Ia 
the  literature  of  no  other  army  is  such  an  increase  observable, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  the  same  period  the  volume* 
published  on  the  Franco-German  War  increased  from  38  to  85.  ■ 
This  points  to  an  unwonted  growth  in  the  interest  which  centres 
round  that  unhappy  quarrel,  and  shows  only  too  plainly  that  the 
sore  is  still  open. 

Mr.  Fortescue's  work  adds  anotlier  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  cfl'ect,  though  of  quite  a  different  nature.  An  enthusiastie 
German  advocate  for  the  unification  of  the  human  race  invented, 
some  years  since,  a  universal  language,  which  he  named ' 
Volapiik.  The  original  work  was  the  only  one  which  became 
well  known  before  1885,  and  since  that  time  sixty-si.x  books  on 
the  same  subject  have  appeared.  The  system  was  one  which  we 
should  have  thought  might  very  well  have  been  left  to  th©-- 
neglect  which,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  literature  on  it,  is  sure 
in  the  long  run  to  overtake  it.  But  unfortunately  the  basis  of 
the  system  is  the  German  language.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  more 
than  some  Frenchmen  can  endure ;  and,  in  order  to  checkmate 
the  insidious  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  France  to  perpetuate  the 
supremacy  of  Germany,  ingenious  Frenchmen  have  invented 
twenty-five  new  systems,  all  based  on  the  Romance  languages, 
and  to  which  they  have  given  names  such  as  "  Bopal,"  "  Myrana,?"^ 
"Lingua  Franca,"  "  Lingualumina,''  "  ?^eo-Latine,"  "Lingua," 
"  Pasilingua,"  &c.  In  this,  as  in  not  a  few  headings  contained 
in  Mr.  Fortescue's  most  interesting  volume,  we  are  fain  to  admit 
that  "  wisdom  and  wit  are  little  seen,  but  folly  at  full  length."  ■ 


LYCEUM  THEATRE— /^^.V/fF  VIII. 

THE  "  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII."  is- 
the  least  dramatic  of  the  historical  plays  attributed  to  our 
greatest  dramatist.  It  is  merely  a  series  of  episodes — some  op 
them,  indeed,  very  finely  conceived — loosely  connected,  and  the 
little  action  the  piece  contains  moves  slowly,  and  fails  to  rivet 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  nobility  of  the  language  and  the 
singular  majesty  of  several  of  the  longer  speeches.  This  drama^ 
however,  offers  splendid  scope  for  pageantry,  and,  as  was  to  be 
foreseen,  no  opportunity  in  this  direction  has  been  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Irving.  We,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  never  be- 
fore have  such  stage  pictures  been  exhibited  upon  any  stage;  for,, 
however  magnificent  may  have  been  the  production  of  this  play 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  still  more  recently  that  of  the  late  Mi% 
Calvert,  neither  of  these  managers  possessed  the  resources  which 
are  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Irving.  Then,  again,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  astonishing  improvement  in  artistic  taste 
which  has  distinguished  the  last  decade,  and  the  fact  that  th» 
recent  revival  in  our  silk  industries  has  reintroduced  into  the 
market,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  brocades  and  costly  fa- 
brics with  the  identical  colours  and  designs  which  Holbein  and 
Lucas  de  Jleere  have  preserved  to  us  in  their  portrtiits. 

But  it  is  not  the  pageant  alone  which  will  attract  all  London  to  ■ 
the  Lyceum  for  months  to  come,  but  also  the  acting,  which  fre- 
quently attains  perfection,  and  is  never  in  any  instance  mediocre. 
Twp  figures,  owing  to  their  importance  in  the  play,  tower  over 
their  companions  in  solitary  grandeur — Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
Queen  Katherine.    Wolsey 's,  when  compared  with  other  leading 
characters,  even  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  is  a  short  part,  but  it  is  - 
one  from  which  the  public  expects  a  great  deal,  doubtless  princi-- 
pally  on  account  of  the  famous  farewell  speech  which  is  familiar 
to  every  one  from  their  schooldays.    Mr.  Irving  follows  in  the  • 
footsteps  of  no  other  actor  in  his  portraiture  of  the  last  great 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  who  ventured  to  rule  these  realms.    His  ■ 
is  a  distinctly  original  conception,  and  the  evident  result  of  , a. 
profound  study,  not  only  of  the  Wolsey  of  theatrical  tradition,, 
but  of  the  Wolsey  of  history.    He  is  therefore  probably  more  • 
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near  to  historic  trutli  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
difficult  part.  From  the  moment  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
intellectual  prido  and  -worldly  pomp  Wolsey  sweeps  in  his  splen- 
did robes  across  the  stage,  until  his  affecting  humiliation  in  his 
last  scene,  Mr.  Irving  was,  so  to  speak,  a  reincarnation  of  the 
singular  man  of  fortune  who  once  swayed  with  a  will  of  iron  and 
a  feline  sagacity  the  destinies  of  England  at  one  of  the  most 
momentous  epochs  of  our  history.  No  other  actor  now  before 
the  public  possesses,  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree,  the  rare  gift  of 
impressing  the  spectator  with  the  idea  that  he  is  thinking  less  of 
himself  than  of  li'hat  he  is  acting.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the 
ever-changing  play  of  his  expression,  as  he  listens  to  those  who 
address  him  or  whose  words  he  desires  to  overhear,  and  to  follow 
the  movements  of  his  eyes,  into  which,  in  this  particular  part,  he 
manages  to  infuse  a  sort  of  ophidian  restlessness  which  at  times  is 
quite  appalling  in  its  deadly  purpose.  But  there  are  two  distinct 
sides  to  Mr.  Irving's  Wolsey — a  good  and  a  bad  one.  In  the 
earlier  scenes  the  bad  predominates ;  hut  in  the  last  two,  what- 
ever goodness  there  is  in  the  man  rises  to  the  surface.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  better  illustrate  his  intention,  occasionally  his  voice 
and  his  smile  are  replete  with  a  certain  sad  sweetness,  difficult  to 
convey  to  these  who  have  not  witnessed  the  performance.  The 
heart,  we  can  see,  is  often  touched,  but  the  steely  Machiavellian 
intellect  cannot,  or  will  not,  listen  to  its  more  merciful  dictates. 
This  dual  state  of  mind  accounts  for  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Irving's 
subtlest  and  most  finished  touches.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  Third 
Act,  for  instance — the  one  in  which  Wolsey  has  his  momentous 
interview  with  the  discarded  Queen — after  listening  to  her 
pathetic  outbursts  of  alternated  anger  and  pleading,  he  says  to 
her  in  a  gentle  tone,  at  variance  with  his  previous  apathy  : — ■ 
Madam,  if  your  Grace 
Could  but  l>e  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest,] 
You'd  feel  more  comfort. 
The  stony  look  disappears,  and  so  kindly  is  the  voice  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  in  another  moment  he  would  extend 
to  the  forlorn  lady  in  all  sincerity  the  oiler  of  his  powerful  influ- 
ence. Katlierine,  however,  is  not  to  be  deceived.  She  "  knows 
him  full  well,"  and  significantly  prefers  the  escort  of  Campeius 
to  lead  her  to  her  chamber  to  that  of  the  man  she  believes  to  be 
her  greatest  foe.  Wolsey  watches  her  slowly  retreating  and 
sorrowful  figure  at  first  pitifully,  and  then  the  inscrutable  expres- 
sion steals  over  the  mobile  features  once  more,  and  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  he  haughtily  follows  her.  All  this  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  Mr.  Irving's  human  and  unconventional  readings 
of  the  part,  and  leads  up  in  admirable  fashion  to  the  great  and 
patlietic  soliloquy,  the  closing  linos  of  which — 
O  Cromwell !  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  h.alf  the  zeal 
I  werv'd  my  King:,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. — . 
Mr.  Irving  delivers  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  and  even 
interrupted  with  sobs.  In  the  exquisite  scene  which  follows, 
in  which  the  fallen  Cardinal  admonishes  his  young  Secre- 
tary to  beware  of  his  example,  Mr.  Irving  rises  to  the 
highest  expression  of  histrionic  art.  With  his  hands  afi'ec- 
tionately  resting  on  the  head  of  the  only  human  being  who  still 
loves  him  and  feels  for  him  in  his  misery,  he  utters  his  words 
of  wisdom  and  regret  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  convic- 
tion which  never  admits  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
rather  fudden  conversion.  The  blow  which  has  prostrated 
him  he  knows  is  a  mortal  one,  but  he  bears  it  with  Royal  dignity, 
and  his  intellectual  superiority  actually  dwarfs  the  mighty 
monarch  who  has  crushed  him.  With  an  intensity  rarely  ex- 
hibited on  our  stage,  as  he  sits  in  lonely  grandeur  in  his  chair, 
Mr.  Irving  de])icts  with  surpassing  effectiveness  the  soul  struggle 
which  rends  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  great  statesman  who 
now,  in  his  disgrace,  remembers  perhaps  for  the  first  time  that  he 
is  a  Christian  priest.  He  has  greatly  offended  God,  but  His 
mercy  is  boundles.'-,  and  the  sinful  Cardinal  realizes  at  last  that 
the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world  make  indeed  "  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  Heaven."'  No  wonder  if 
after  an  exhibition  of  such  art  as  that  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  trying  scene,  when  the  curtain  at  last  slowly  de- 
scended on  the  retreating  form  of  the  humbled  and  sorrowing 
man,  the  deeply-moved  audience  insisted  on  its  being  lifted  again 
and  again. 

The  Queen  Katherine  of  Mrs.  Siddons  has  been  compared,  on 
account  of  its  vigour,  to  a  glowing  portrait  by  Rubens.  The 
Queen  Katherine  of  Miss  Terry  might  well  be  likened,  by  reason 
of  its  dignified  simplicity  and  religious  delicacy,  to  a  saint  liy 
Domenico  Ghirlaudajo.  Katherine  of  Aragon,  we  are  assured 
by  her  contemporaries,  was  no  loud-toned  virago,  but  a  gentle, 
though  rather  .stern,  woman,  and  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  still 
in  the  flower  of  herj  life,  of  fragile  but  prepossessing  appearance. 
Her  leading  characteristics  were  an  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  Church  and  a  perhaps  overweening  notion  of  her  regal  posi- 


tion, which  she  believed  was  hers  by  right  divine,  by  the  grace 
of  God.  To  question  this  lofty  station,  and  to  treat  it  with  the 
least  irreverence,  was  less  in  her  eyes  an  offence  paid  to  her  as 
a  woman  than  an  act  of  sacrilege  offered  to  God's  anointed. 
Otherwise  "  our  Queen,"  we  are  assured,  "  was  as  humble  to  her 
inferiors  and  to  all  who  treated  her  respectfully  as  a  Franciscan 
sister,  to  the  third  order  of  which  sisterhood,  living  in  the  world, 
she  belonged."  Miss  Terry  brings  out  more  prominently,  we  should 
think,  than  other  actresses  who  have  jdayed  the  part  its  gentler 
qualities.  We  are  told  that  so  fiery  was  the  indignation  displayed 
by  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Trial  scene  that  the  actors  who  played  with 
her  could  scarcely  endure  to  look  upon  her,  as  with  flaming  eyes, 
heroic  gesture,  and  in  voice  of  subdued  thunder,  she  apostrophized 
"  My  Lord  Cardinal !  "  But  surely  such  a  Katherine  as  this 
would  have  cowed  both  King  and  Cardinal,  and  swept  from  the 
court  in  triumph.  Far  more  natural  is  the  nervous,  hesitating 
Katherine  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  which  moves  us  to  pity  and  wins 
our  respectful  sympathy.  This  "  Kate  "  the  King  might  naturally 
enough  apostrophize  with  the  homely  tribute  which  he  pays  her 
virtues  as  she  quits  the  Hall  of  Judgment : — 

Go  thy  ways, 
Th.at  man  i'  th'  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife  let  him  not  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that :  Thou  art,  alone, 
The  earthly  queen  of  queens. 

There  is  plenty  of  majesty  in  the'delivery  of  the  lines  hi  which 
she  reminds  the  King  of  the  wisdom  of  "  My  father  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Spain,"  and  quite  enough  fire  in  the  famous  address 
to  Wolsey  beginning 

My  Lord  Cardinal,  to  you  I  speak, 
and  in  the  passionate  outbreak  of  indignation  which  ensues. 
Another  excellent  point  in  this  superb  scene  is  the  exit  of  the 
Queen,  and  her  command  to  Griffiths — 

I  pray  you  pass  on  : 
I  will  not  tarry  : 

No,  nor  ever  more,  upon  tliis  business. 

My  appearance  make  in  any  of  these  courts — • 

is  uttered  in  tones  that  bear  of  no  contradiction  from  King  or 
Cardinal. 

Queen  Katherine's  next  opportunity  is  in  the  Third  Act,  where 
the  two  Cardinals  visit  her  at  Bridewell.  The  curtain  rises  on  a 
superb  scene  of  English  domestic  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Rare  Italian  tapestries  line  the  walls,  the  stained 
windows  open  on  a  garden  bright  with  flowers  and  sunshine. 
The  Queen  sits  listlessly  at  her  tapestry,  and  her  maids  sing  to 
her.  Presently  the  Cardinals  are  announced.  Partly  rising  to 
receive  them,  she  bids  them  welcome,  and  listens  as  patiently  as 
she  can  to  their  business.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  Miss  Terry's  acting  in  this  scene.  She 
ceases  being  an  actress  and  becomes  the  real  queen.  Very  simply 
does  the  sad  lady  attempt  to  argue  with  the  great  prelates,  and  if 
now  and  again  her  hot  Spanish  temper  and  her  natural  indigna- 
tion get  the  better  of  her,  the  poor  soul  soon  subdues  her  irrita- 
tion, and  with  exquisite  meekness  prepares  herself  to  hear  the 
worst.  At  last  their  Eminences  exasperate  her  beyond  endurance, 
and  the  lioness  of  Aragon  forgets  the  hair-shirt  of  St.  Francis 
she  always  wears  ;  and,  rising,  darts  out  at  them  with  marvellous 
vehemence — 

The  more  shame  for  re  !    Holy  men  I  thought  ye. 

Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardiu.il  virtues  ; 

But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye  : 

Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords — lest  at  once 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

But  this  fierce  mood  is  not  to  last  long ;  and,  when  the  Car- 
dinals :have  somewhat  soothed  by  their  sophistry  her  indigna- 
tion, she  turns  a  solemn  look  at  the  crucifix  on  the  table,  and, 
as  if  mentally  contrasting  her  rising  arrogance  with  the  sufferings 
and  the  humility  of  the  august  Figure  stretched  thereon,  with 
quivering  lips  she  says  mildly, 

Do  with  me  as  you  will,  nij-  lords:  anci  pray  forgive  me 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unm.mnerly. 

Here  Miss  Terry  touches  the  keynote  of  the  character.  Katherine 
is  a  queen,  it  is  true,  but  she  is  also  an  intensely  Catholic 
woman,  whose  mind  is  saturated  with  that  spirit  of  self- 
examination  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  singular  being, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  virtues  she  constantly  endeavoured  to 
emulate.  We  make  no  question  that  the  scenes  in  this  play  in 
which  Katherine  and  Wolsey  appear  are  by  Shakspeare.  The 
pen  that  paraphrased  Plutarch's  speeches  in  Julius  Ccesar  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  alone  gilded  the  speeches  of  Katherine 
and  Wolsey  as  recorded  by  Cavendish.  The  death  of  the 
Queen,  though  pathetic,  is  less  interesting  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  scenes  in  which  she  figures.  Here  we  have  the 
only  fault  to  find  with  Miss  Terry's  acting.  We  should  have 
preferred  her  dying  in  her  chair. 
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Death  scenes,  especially  those  in  -whicli  the  agony  is  protracted, 
are  apt  to  be  painful ;  but  Miss  Terry,  by  her  exquisite  tact  and 
art,  certainly  "robs  death  of  its  sting,"'  and  faded  into  the 
land  of  visions  amonof  the  white-robed  angels  with  the  most 
touching   dignity.    She    thoroughly  realizes  the  description 
Katherine  gives  of  herself  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  :— 
Like  the  lilj' 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  liold  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Mr.  Terriss,  "  made  up  "  like  the  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
Paris  Bordone,  looks  Bluff  King  Hal  to  the  life;  but  we  think 
he  now  and  then  over-emphasized  the  "  bluftness,"  and  allowed  a 
certain  modern  accent  to  steal  into  his  voice  which  we  should 
prefer  absent.  But  he  is  a  picturesque  iigure ;  and  so,  too,  is 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  as  Buckingham,  who  delivers  the  famous 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Act,  in  which  he  beseeches 
his  fellow-citizens  to  pray  for  him  as  he  ascends  the  scafl'old,  with 
singular  beauty  of  intonation  and  correctness  of  taste.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Farquhar  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  Sands.  Very 
manly  and  spirited  is  the  Surrey  of  young  Mr.  Clarence  Hague. 
Mr.  Beaumont  is  a  picturesque  and  stately  Campeius ;  Mr. 
Haviland  a  capable  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Surveyor ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  Mr.  Tyars  the  Duke  of  SuiVolk  ; 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  as  Cromwell,  acts  the  scene  with  Wolsey 
with  unexaggerated  pathos.  The  closing  panegyric,  in  honour  of 
the  infant  Elizabeth,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling 
■with  forcible  unction,  and  he  looks  "My  Lord  Archbishop 
Cranmer"  to  perfection,  and  wears  a  glorious  cope,  which  might 
have  awakened  a  thrill  of  holy  envy  among  the  friars  at  West- 
minster. Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  bears  a  startling  resemblance 
to  Anne  Boleyn  as  depicted  in  the  Stanhope  portrait,  the  best 
and  also  the  prettiest  likeness  extant  of  that  Queen,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  even  more  authentic  and  less  known  portrait 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  Spinola  at  Genoa,  who  inherited 
it  from  his  ancestor,  who  represented  the  Ligurian  Republic 
at  our  Court  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  received  it,  together 
with  an  autograph  letter,  from  Anne's  own  hands.  Miss  Van- 
brugh has  very  little  to  act  and  even  less  to  say ;  but  all  she 
does  is  gracefully  done,  and  she  dances  to  admiration.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Miss  Le  Thiere's  "  Old 
Lady."  No  words  of  ours  could  possibly  overpraise  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  staging  or  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Loveday's  stage 
management.  The  costumes  are  the  most  accurate  we  have  ever 
seen  upon  tlie  stage,  and  in  their  designing,  especially  those  of 
the  ladies  and  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  we  discern  the  excellent  taste 
of  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  The  music  by  Mr.  German,  who  composed 
that  for  the  recent  revival  of  Richard  III.,  is  well  scored,  and 
appropriate. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

A  T  first  sight  the  new  issues  of  the  past  year  appear  sur- 
prisingly  large,  considering  the  distrust  that  existed,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  investors  to  engage  in  new  enterprises.  The 
total  amount  of  loans  and  Companies  offered  for  subscription 
exceeded,  indeed,  104J  millions.  The  amount,  it  is  true,  is  about 
38  millions  less  than  in  1890  and  about  85  millions  less  than  in 
1889 ;  but  still  it  is  much  larger,  we  venture  to  say,  than  most  of 
our  readers  were  prepared  to  find.  But  when  we  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  figures  we  see  they  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  exaggerated.  Thus,  in  October  a  Russian  loan  of  20 
millions  sterling  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Copenhagen ;  but  everybody  knows  that  it  was  to  the  French 
that  the  Russian  Government  looked  for  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  that  in  fact  the  subscriptions  from  other  countries  were 
quite  trifling.  Although,  then,  this  loan  of  20  millions  was 
offered  in  London,  practically  it  may  be  treated  as  a  French,  not 
as  an  English,  issue;  and  if  we  deduct  its  amount  from  the  104^ 
mill  ions  which  make  up  the  total  of  the  issues  of  the  year,  we 
find  that  the  real  applications  in  London  did  not  greatly  exceed 
84^  millions.  Even  from  this  total  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
many  deductions  made.  Some  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  will 
remember  that  the  Colonial  loans  brought  out  early  in  the  year 
were  either  complete  or  partial  failures ;  that  in  the  end  the 
colonial  Governments  obtained  the  moneys  they  wanted  from 
bankers  or  syndicates  of  capitalists,  and  that  there  is,  indeed, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  loans  were  largely  intended  to 
repay  advances  previously  made,  and  that  practically  those 
who  had  made  the  advances  were  compelled  to  take  the 
bonds  of  the  new  issues,  since  the  money  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  investors.  Furthermore,  several 
Companies  were  brought  out  which  it  is  notorious  did  not 
succeed.  Although,  then— leaving  the  Russian  loan  out  of 
account — the  nominal  amount  of  the  new  issues  of  the  year 


is  somewhat  under  85  millions,  the  real  subscriptions  were 
very  considerably  less,  and  in  fact  the  new  issues  of  the 
year  were  among  the  smallest  of  any  year  for  a  very  long 
time  past.  And  this  was  exactly  what  was  to  li.ive  been  ex- 
pected. For  several  years,  up  to  the  middle  of  1890,  the  new 
issues  had  been  altogether  excessive.  Particularly  South  America, 
and  more  especially  the  Argentine  Republic,  its  provinces  and 
municipalities,  appealed  again  and  again  for  advances  from  this 
country.  The  colonies,  too,  borrowed  much  in  excess  of  their 
real  needs,  and  there  was  a  vast  creation  of  new  Companies.  In 
'88,  '89,  and  "90  the  issues  were  enormous,  and  e«;ry  careful  ob- 
server knew  that  this  could  not  go  on  very  long,  and  that  it  must 
be  followed  by  a  period  during  which  investors  would  be  un^ 
willing  to  find  money  for  impecunious  governments  and  doubtful 
companies.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  failure  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Drainage  Works  issue  was  an  indication  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  City  that  investors  were  really  becoming  alarmed  ;  and, 
after  the  middle  of  1890,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  tlie  public 
to  subscribe  to  any  issue,  however  good  in  itseli'.  The  utter 
breakdown  of  South  America  of  course  put  it  out  of  tlie  question 
last  year  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil.  Cliili,  or  Uruguay, 
to  get  more  money  in  this  market;  and  the  Baring  crisis  leaving 
after  it,  not  only  widespread  distrust,  but  an  inimense  amount 
of  securities  which  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price  whatsoever, 
rendered  it  certain  that  new  issues  must  be  greatly  curtailed 
during  the  following  twelve  months.  The  colonies  did  not  take 
the  warning,  and  the  credit  of  the  colonial  Governments  has  in 
consequence  suffered.  As  already  said,  some  of  the  colonial 
issues  either  failed  altogether  or  succeeded,  after  a  while  only, 
by  assistance  of  bankers  and  great  capitalists,  and  even  with  that 
assistance  the  prices  of  issue  of  the  new  loans  had  to  bo  consider- 
ably reduced.  Distrust  is  now  rapidly  passing-  away,  confidence 
is  reviving,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  issues  of  the  new  year 
will  be  much  larger  and  much  more  successful  than  those  of  the 
past  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  they  v/ill  not  equal  in 
magnitude  those  of  1888  and  1889,  for  they  were  clearly  exces- 
sive ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  hoped  that  promoters  will  not 
endeavour  to  palm  ofi"  on  the  public  securities  of  no  intrinsic 
value.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  good  issues,  ■well 
secured,  will  be  much  more  successful  than  in  the  past  year,  and 
it  is  especially  to  be  expected  that  by-and-bye  we  shall  see  large 
numbers  of  American  railroad  Companies  applying  in  this  market 
for  money  to  pay  oft'  floating  debts  and  to  improve  their  lines. 

This  week  ease  has  returned  to  the  moaey  market.  The 
artificial  influences  which  last  week  led  to  so  sharp  a  rise  in  the 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  have  ceased  to  operate.  Besides, 
the  demand  for  gold  has  fallen  away.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  ba 
recollected  that  the  outside  market  in  the  first  four  days  of  last 
week  borrowed  about  4  millions  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sum  will  be  repaid  to-day  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  presence  of  so  large  an  addition  to  the  supply  has 
made  rates  fall  sharply.  To-day  the  general  expectation  is  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  scarcity.  Lastly,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  v/as  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  resulted  in  a  transfer  from  that  institu- 
tion to  the  open  market  of,  roughly,  about  4  millions.  It  may 
be  expected  that  rates  will  continue  easy  for  a  considerable  time 
now,  and  probably  before  long  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount.  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  a 
slight  demand  for  gold  in  the  outside  market  for  Germany,  and 
that  some  of  the  metal  continues  to  go  to  South  America ;  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  much  gold  will  be  taken  for  the  Continent 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen  now, 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  taken  by  the  United  States. 
Money  is  almost  as  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New  York  as  it  is  in 
London.  Coin  and  notes  are  being  issued  by  the  Treasury  in 
very  large  amounts,  and  although  speculation  is  increasing 
rapidly,  there  is  as  yet  not  so  marked  an  improvement  in  trade  as 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  strong  gold  demand.  Over  and  above 
all  this,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  coin  and  notes  always  return 
from  the  provincial  circulation  to  the  great  banking  centres 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of 
every  year.  As  far,  therefore,  as  can  be  foreseen  at  present, 
the  probability  is  that  the  money  market  will  remain  easy  for 
some  months  to  come. 

The  Silver  market  is  very  dull.  There  is  no  demand  for  India, 
the  Continental  demand  has  fallen  oft",  and  the  efforts  of 
American  speculators  have  as  yet  failed  to  bring  about  a  rise. 
There  are  rumours,  it  is  true,  that  the  great  operators  in  the 
United  States  are  preparing  for  an  active  speculation.  They 
allege  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  through  Congress  a  Bill  for 
the  free  coinage  of  the  metal ;  and  though  they  think  it  pro- 
bable that  they  will  not  be  able  to  override  the  President's  veto, 
yet  they  assume  that  the  mere  passage  of  the  Bill  through 
Congress  will  lead  to  a  great  speculation.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  triie.    Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be 
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noted  that  the  price  has  fallen  to  43^^/.  per  oz.  For  the  second 
Qialf  of  December  it  remained  steady  at  about  43  peroz. ;  now, 
■  as  already  said,  it  has  fallen  somewhat  lower. 

There  has  not  been  as  great  an  increase  in  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  was  generally  expected  in  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year.  In  New  York,  from  about  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  very  end,  prices  steadily  rose  day  after  day,  and  the 

•  amount  of  business  greatly  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 

•  of  shares  dealt  in.  Some  of  the  greater  operators  in  London 
joined  in  the  speculation,  and  the  general  expectation  was  that 

•  as  soon  as  the  new  ypar  began  the  public  at  large  would  begin  to 
^huy,  that  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  business  in  the 
American  department,  and  that  prices  of  all  kinds  would  be 
irapidly  run  up.  As  yet,  however,  the  general  public  has 
not  taken  much  part  in  the  market,  and  speculators,  therefore, 
liave  taken  advantage  of  the  rise  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of 
■■securing  profits.  Apparently,  too,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
■speculation  in  Kew  York  have  begun  to  fear  that  the  rise  was 
being  carried  too  far  and  too  quick,  and  even  in  New  York, 
therefore,  there  has  not  been  a  continuation  of  the  advance.  Still, 
the  general  impression  is  that  the  pause  just  now  is  very  tem- 
porary, and  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  boom  in  the  American 
department  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  for  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  leading  Continental  operators  are  beginning  to  buy,  and 
brokers  report  that  the  general  public,  though  not  actually  buy- 
ing, are  beginning  to  consult  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market  for  inter- 
'Bourse  securities  is  decidedly  weaker.  That  market  has  been 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  it  looks  as  if 
tlie  Paris  Bourse  has  not  the  strength  to  continue  the  support 
much  longer.  The  new  Spanish  loan  has  been  followed  by  a 
sharp  fall  in  Spanii-h  bonds,  and  the  disposition  is  to  look  for  a 
further  decline.  Portugue.^e  bonds  have  also  given  way,  and  so 
have  Russian.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Government  is  in  such 
pecuniary  difficulties  that  it  has  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  new  loan  of  20  millions  sterling.  It  seems  incredible 
that  any  of  the  great  French  houses  will  venture  to  bring  out 
such  an  issue,  and  if  it  cannot  be  floated  in  France  it  certainly 
cannot  anywhere  else.  On  Thursday  there  was  rather  a  sharp 
fall  in  all  inter-Bourse  securities,  which  for  a  while  extended 
even  to  the  American  market,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Khedive 
•end  a  report  that  British  sailors  had  been  landed  in  Tangier,  and 
that  France  had  protested.  The  sensation  caused  shows  how 
apprehensive  the  market  is  respecting  politics. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December  and  the  year  1891 
show  a  continued  falling  off  in  the  exports.  The  total  value  of 
ihe  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  for 
the  month  was  18,840,000/.,  being  a  decrease  of  somewhat  over 
a  million  and  a  half,  or  ver^^  nearly  7j  per  cent.,  compared  with 
December  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  total  twelve  months 
the  value  amounted  to  a  little  over  2475  millions,  being  a 
decrease  of  a  little  over  16 j  millions,  or  somewhat  over  5^  per 
•cent.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  month  amounted 
to  a  little  over  43}  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  4 
millions,  or  nearly  9^  per  cent.  For  the  year  the  value  of  the 
imports  was  .somewhat  over  435^  millions,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  15  millions,  or  3^  per  cent. 


The  illness  of  the  Khedive  and  the  rumoured  troubles  in 
Tangier  caused  such  a  fall  generally  in  the  stock  markets  on 
Thursday  that  most  speculative  markets  are  either  somewhat 
lower  or  decidedly  less  high  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 
But  investment  securities  have  improved.  Consols  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  95  j^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  |.  Amongst  Home  Railway  stocks.  Great  Western 
•closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  i6i|,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2 ;  North-Eastern  closed  at 
l6if ,  a  rise  of  li;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  iio^,  a 
rise  of  ^  ;  and  Midland  closed  at  163I,  a  rise  of  ^.  But  Rupee- 
paper  declined  with  the  price  in  silver,  the  Four  per  Cents  closing 
«on  Thursday  at  74,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  ^,  and  the  Four  and  a  ilalfs  closing  at  73,  a  fall  of  h.  The 
Deferred  Home  Railway  stocks  are  all  lower.  Thus  South- 
Eastern  A  closed  at  8S^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  I.  North  British  Deferred  closed  at  46^,  also  a  fall  of  i. 
Great  Northern  Deferred  closed  at  75j,  a  fall  of  Caledonian 
Deferred  closed  at  45I,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  Brighton  A  closed  at  155, 
a  fall  of  ^.  In  the  American  department  there  has  been  heavy 
selling  during  the  week  by  London  holders,  and  equally  large 
buying  by  American  capitalists.  Therefore,  though  there  is  an 
advance,  it  is  not  anything  like  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  prices  are  actually  lower  than 
they  were  a  week  ago.  Thus,  to  begin  with  good  dividend-paying 
shares.  New  Y''ork  Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  i2of,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i  ;  and  in  other  securi- 


ties of  the  same  class  there  is  not  much  greater  change.  Coming 
now  to  the  non-dividend-paying  shares,  which  are  not 
suitable  for  investors.  Union  Pacific  closed  on  Thursday 
at  50^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
I J  ;  Atchison  shares  closed  at  47^,  a  rise  of  i  j  ;  and  Milwaukee 
shares  closed  at  85^,  a  rise  of  i.  I3ut  Denver  Preferred  closed  at 
49,  a  fall  of  I,  and  Erie  closed  at  34^,  a  fall  of  |.  Argentine 
securities  generally  advanced,  but  some  of  the  railway  stocks 
have  farther  depreciated.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary 
closed  on  Thursday  at  68-72,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  5,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  1 1 9  - 1 2 1 ,  a  rise  of  i  ;  but 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preferred  closed  at 
40-44,  a  fall  of  I,  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  45-48,  a  fall  of  2. 
The  foreign  market  is  also  lower.  Egyptian  Unified  closed  on 
Thursday  at  94^ ,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  |. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  compared  with  the  closing  prices 
on  the  day  before,  there  was  a  fall  on  Thursday  of  as  much  as  i^. 
On  Thursday  the  fall  in  Egyptian  Preferred  was  as  much  as  i^, 
but  for  the  week  it  is  only  i  ;  the  close  on  Thursday  afternoon  was 
88|.  Hungarian  Four  per  Cents  of  1881  closed  at  9of,  allowing 
for  the  interest  paid,  a  fall  of  i. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

IT  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  it  is  Christian  and  charitable,  to 
expect  that  dumb  animals,  and  horses  in  especial,  will  be 
compensated  for  their  sufl'erings  upon  earth  in  some  happier  state 
of  existence.  We  may  dream  fondly  of  days  when  jaded  cab- 
horses  will  be  kicking  up  their  heels  in  verdant  Elysian  fields, 
and  when  costermongers'  donkeys  will  be  braying  joyously  over 
surfeits  of  beans  in  gilded  mangers.  There  is  much  of  pathetic 
meaning  in  that  familiar  phrase — the  dumb  animals.  We  men 
find  intense  relief  in  vocal  ventilation  of  our  griefs.  Even  a 
pointer  or  a  setter  may  be  supposed  to  have  comfort  in  howling 
pitifully  when  he  is  ruthlessly  thrashed,  and  the  camel  and  the 
yak  can  protest  with  sore  groanings  of  the  spirit  against  ex- 
cessive burdens  and  unreasonable  hours  of  departure.  The  horse 
is  more  unfortunate  in  being  tongue-tied.  He  is  known  to  shriek 
in  the  agony  of  extreme  terror.  The  every-day  calamities  of  his 
lot  are  endured  in  silence,  although  the  eye  may  plead  for  pity 
with  wistful  eloquence.  How  he  would  swear,  if  Providence  per- 
mitted him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  for  when  most  abjectly 
wretched,  he  always  lives  in  the  worst  and  the  most  profane  of 
company !  But,  indeed,  the  very  luckiest  of  horses  may  have 
chequered  careers,  and  it  is  happy  for  them  that  they  cannot 
foresee  the  future.  The  son  of  a  Flying  Cliilders  or  an  Ormonde 
may  come  to  the  knacker's-yard,  and  congratulate  himself  on 
reaching  it.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  best-bred  carriage-horse  in 
the  Park  may  be  strange  and  sad  before  he  is  gathered  to  his 
ancestors.  The  most  promising-looking  colt  may  be  brought  to 
misery  prematurely.  lie  may  be  condemned  and  sold  cheap  for 
some  suspected  blemish.  The  faults  of  his  high  blood  and  hot 
spirits,  in  place  of  being  corrected  by  kindly  management,  may 
develop  into  vices,  by  bad  education  and  brutal  tyranny.  In 
former  days  the  youngsters  who  were  too  free  with  their  heels,  or 
who  .showed  an  abnormal  amount  of  white  in  the  eyes  when  they 
laid  back  their  silken  ears,  were  consigned  to  the  stage-coach. 
After  being  hustled  along  somehow  in  harness  with  three  strong 
team-fellows,  they  laid  to  heart  the  lessons  that  were  rudely  in- 
culcated, and  had  tolerable  times  of  it  till  the  work  used  them  up. 
But  now  the  equine  scamp  or  scapegrace  finds  his  way,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  rattling  hansom,  and  the  change  is  the  worse  for  him. 
For  undoubtedly  it  is  the  pace  that  kills  after  the  slow  or  swifter 
preliminary  suffering.  There  may  be  pleasant  excitement  in  the 
brisk  training  gallops  at  Newmarket  or  Epsom,  or  in  the  wild 
burst  after  a  fox  from  the  Shires,  when  the  hounds,  with  their 
melodious  music,  are  carrying  the  scent  breast-high.  But  the 
happiest  horses,  after  all,  are  those  who  bear  the  drudgery  of 
quiet  labour.  The  elephantine  brewers'  animals,  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  rich  flats  of  fertile  Flanders,  look  sleek  and  well- 
conditioned  as  the  men  who  drive  them.  The  horses  that  drag 
the  ploughs  or  waggons  of  the  rare  survivors  of  the  substantial 
farming  class  are  as  generously  treated  and  fed,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  fresh  country  air.  Even  the  ragged  screws  that  draw 
the  vagabond's  caravan  are  by  no  means  badly  off"  in  the  fine 
season.  They  may  be  somewhat  gaunt  of  aspect,  and  going  down 
life's  hill ;  they  are  unkempt  and  uncleaned,  with  their  staring 
coats  and  unshorn  fetlocks,  but  they  are  never  hurried  and  not 
often  bullied.  Set  free  from  the  shafts  of  the  ponderous  vehicle, 
they  are  turned  loose  to  graze  on  the  succulent  grasses  which 
still  skirt  our  shady  English  lanes.  How  they  tide  over  the 
winters  is  another  question,  when  they  are  popularly  supposed 
to  make  shift,  like  some  beleaguered  garrison,  on  what  refuse  or 
garbage  they  may  chance  to  come  across.    It  is  much,  at  all 
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events,  if  they  only  knew  and  appreciated  their  own  blessings, 
to  live  in  tolerable  ease  and  plenty  through  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  So  we  might  say  of  many  a  grumbling  agricultural 
labourer,  who,  as  he  curses  his  hard  commons  and  unhappy 
fate,  knows  nothing  of  the  rookeries  and  rabbit  warrens  in 
great  towns. 

For  when  we  turn  to  horse-life  in  cities,  we  change  the  slides 
of  the   kaleidoscope.     The  prevailing  pattern  of  the  urban 
pictures  is  in  black  and  unmitigated  gloom.     It  is  the  pace 
that  kills,  and  City  life  is  a  ceaseless   scramble   and  com- 
petition at  the  highest  pressure.    If  the  struggling  followers  of 
Mammon  seldom  spare  themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  make 
things  easy  for  the  brutes  who  serve  them.    Even  when  they 
.sink  capital  in  a  horse,  they  are  given  to  trading  shortsightedly 
with  it.    And  in  simple  justice  to  the  more  respectable  specula- 
tors in  horse-flesh,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  sometimes  they 
uannot  help  themselves.    Look  at  the  horses  of  the  leading 
London  Omnibus  Companies  and  at  those  that  work  in  the  new- 
fangled tramways.    With  the  costly  rolling  stock  they  represent 
the  invested  money  of  these  associations,  and  consequently  are 
carefully  tended.    Few  horses  are  better  fed  or  more  carefully 
groomed;  they  are  attended  by  a  staff  of  skilled  veterinary  surgeons ; 
they  are  sent  into  hospital  for  every  serious  ailment,  and  thence  to 
luxurious  convalescent  homes  in  the  country  where  invalids  may 
recover  at  their  leisure.    Yet  the  strongest  omnibus-horses  are 
imderstood  to  be  used  up  in  six  years,  nor  do  those  that  pull  the 
tramcars  last  so  long.    That  expression  "  using  up  "  conveys  a 
world  of  woful  meaning.    Before  a  sound  and  serviceable  animal 
is  finally  condemned  at  the  early  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  he  must 
have  suffered  sadly  from  excessive  wear  and  tear.    The  work  is 
hard,  and  the  loads  are  heavy,  but  it  is  not  the  fair  work  which 
tells.    It  is  partly  the  slipping  about   in  wet  weather  upon 
jTreasy  roadways,  but  chiefly  the  perpetual  stopping  and  starting 
again,  with  the  painful  strain  on  the  loins.    We  English  speak 
with  justifiable  indignation  of  the  callous  inhumanity  of  Orientals 
and  the  semi-Oriental  races  of  Southern  Europe,  who,  on  the 
assumption  that  animals  have  no  souls,  refuse  to  credit  them 
with  any  feeling.    But,  before  being  so  free  in  casting  stones,  we 
should  do  well  to  reform  our  own  habits.    Nothing  can  be  more 
needlessly  cruel  than  stopping  an  omnibus  or  a  tramcar  merely 
to  save  one  individual  some  fifty  yards  of  walking.    In  that 
respect  the  "gentle  se.x  "  are  by  far  the  worst  oftenders.  The 
well-tended  omnibus-horses  generally  go  first  in  the  loins,  but 
the  horses  in  the  harum-scarum  hansoms  are  literally  shattered 
to  pieces.     It   is   the    pace    that   kills,   and  the  hansom- 
driver,  in  the   hopeful  expectation   of  a    liberal    fare,  feels 
l)ound  to  go  continually  at  a  hand-gallop.    Impetuous  youth  is 
impatient  to  arrive  at  the  destination  ;  indifl'erent  and  sluggish 
old  age  is  in  the  habit  of  cutting  things  fine.    So  the  lumbering 
four-wheel  rattle-trap  has  been  going  out  of  fashion,  in  spite  of 
the  shelter  it  affords  against  the  inclemency  of  our  British 
weather.    The  young  thoroughbreds  that  are  given  their  gallops 
■on  elastic  turf  are  frequently  springing  or  straining  a  sinew  and 
being  laid  up  in  lavender  and  bandages.    As  for  the  middle-aged 
or  veteran  cab-horse,  he  is  always  being  cantered  or  galloped  over 
the  iron  paving  of  the  London  thoroughfares,  and  till  more  than 
one  of  his  legs  is  visibly  going  to  pieces,  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
cripple.    It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
London  cab-hortes  are  more  or  less  lamed  and  unfitted  for  work. 
^^  e  happen  to  know  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer  who  has  given 
up  his  favourite  seat  in  his  favourite  window  at  his  club,  because 
the  sight  of  les  miscrables  on  the  opposite  cabstand  vainly  trying 
*o  ease  their  swollen  legs  damps  his  spirits  and  spoils  his  appetite. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ailing  and  exhausted  animal  goes  home 
to  short  commons  in  a  cold  stable,  to  come  out  again  un- 
refreshed,  with  aching  and  stiffened  joints.    Nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  the  system  can  be  reformed  or  the  evils  redressed.  The 
driver  who  deals  roughly  with  the  beast  he  drives  has  much  to 
plead  in  extenuation.    lie  may  have  a  wife  and  large  family  to 
feed  at  home;  he  is  constrained  to  speculate  in  his  cab,  his  best 
^ain  being  a  bare  livelihood;  and,  as  a  rub,  he  is  rackrented. 
He  is  but  human,  and  in  a  general  way  he  is  sure  to  be  fretted  and 
■out  of  temper.    The  best  of  us  would  probably  be  rubbed  up  the 
wrong  way  if  we  were  frozen  on  a  cab-box  through  an  English 
January.    Nothing  is  more  trying  even  to  an  unwearied  man 
than  a  horse  that  will  hang  on  the  hand,  and  must  literally  be 
lifted  along.    And  then  towards  the  close  of  a  tiring  and  weary- 
ing day,  the  masher  who  is  being  driven  to  a  Belgravian  dinner, 
or  the  Manchester  man  who  is  hurrying  to  catch  the  evening 
express,  is  shouting  expostulations  or  execrations  when  the  pace 
appears  needlessly  to  slacken.    If  we  had  the  honour  of  being 
•seated    on   the   metropolitan   bench,  we   should    be  inclined 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  cases  of  overtasked  cabmen  who 
are  charged  with  professional  inhumanity.    We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  these  very  decent  fellows,  who  must 
struggle  through  an  existence  of  chronic  irritation,  really  like 


the  animals  they  lick.  Probably  when  supper  and  tobacco  bring 
calm  reflection  they  may  try  to  atone  for  hasty  impulses  in  a 
practical  fashion  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of 
deliberate  and  atrocious  cruelty  which  are  continually  being 
brought  before  the  police-courts  should  be  treated  with  exemplary 
severity.  There  can  be  neither  excuse  nor  extenuation  for 
starving  a  hoi'se  when  you  have  the  means  of  feeding  him :  for 
working  an  animal  with  open  sores  hidden  away  under  the  har- 
ness, or  with  a  lameness  that  evidently  gives  exquisite  pain.  The 
more  respectable  the  antecedents  and  station  of  the  villanbus 
offender,  the  more  likely  is  the  county  magistrate — and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  rural  justices  of  the  peace — to  confine  himself 
to  a  fervently  eloquent  philippic,  with  a  simple  fine  by  way  of 
epilogue.  In  all  such  cases  the  sinner  should  be  socially  branded, 
by  sentence  of  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine ;  and 
the  sentence  should  be  conspicuously  advertised  in  the  locality, 
as  the  railway  Companies  are  in  the  habit  of  advertising  the 
offenders  who  defraud  them  of  some  trifle  in  the  matter  of 
tickets. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
CFirst  Notice.^ 

THE  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  private  art-collections  of 
England  is  once  more  shown  by  the  winter  exhibition  at 
the  Koyal  Academy.  This  is  the  twenty-third  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  castles  and  houses  of  the  kingdom  have  been  suc- 
cessfully ransacked  for  rare  and  beautiful  examples  of  all  the 
schools.  This  year  the  Italians  and  the  Dutch  are  nobly  repre- 
sented ;  the  deceased  masters  of  the  British  school  are  excellent 
contributors ;  and  we  miss  only  the  Spanish,  since  the  French 
are  never  seen  at  these  annual  exhibitions.  The  Queen  is  an 
important  benefactor  this  time,  but  the  principal  feature  of  the 
year  is  the  splendid  array  of  masterpieces  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Dudley.  Among  contributors  only  less  copious  are  Mr.  Ralph 
Bankes,  Mr.  Charles  Morrison,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Broadwood.  The 
arrangement  is  the  same  as  usual.  The  Primitives,  Italian  and 
Flemish,  fill  the  Fourth  Room ;  the  Great  Room  is  given  up  to 
the  later  Italians,  to  Rubens  and  Yandyck,  and  to  the  English 
school ;  the  Dutch  pictures  are  in  Room  Two  ;  and  the  main  part 
of  the  English  Romanticists  in  the  First  Room;  two  small 
galleries  contain  English  water-colour  drawings. 

Whether  by  Botticelli  or  no,  Mrs.  A.  Seymour's  "  Portrait  of  a 
Girl"  (143)  is  a  superb  work  of  the  school.  It  is  strongly  drawn 
in  profile,  like  the  head  on  a  Greek  coin  ;  and  all  the  accessories 
— the  golden  hair,  the  pale  crimson  dress,  the  jewels — are  exqui- 
sitely finished.  Mr.  W.  Bromley  Davenport's  circular  "  Yirgin 
and  Child"  (144),  which  is  also  attributed  to  Botticelli,  is  a 
much  duller  and  less  masterly  work,  and  evidently  from  a  more 
timid  hand.  Lord  Dudley  has  lent  five  little  subject-pictures  by 
Perugino,  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ  (146,  147,  148,  154,  155), 
with  graceful  and  affected  figures,  in  scarlet  fleshings,  or  waving' 
iridescent  robes,  strongly  relieved  against  luminous  distances 
under  thin  trees.  These  are  somewhat  facile  and  hurried  works, 
conventionally  treated.  A  curious  little  Crivelli  is  Lord 
Dudley's  "  Pieta"  (iSo),  with  its  grotesque  record  of  grief  in  the 
wailing  profile  of  the  Yirgin.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
large  Raphael,  "The  Crucifixion  "  (151),  painted  for  the  chapel 
at  San  Domenico,  Citt;i  di  Castello,  according  to  the  Catalogue 
about  1 501,  but  more  probably  in  1504.  In  this  work  Raphael 
has  followed  with  unusual  closeness  the  footsteps  of  Perugino; 
the  composition  is  tranquil  and  elegant,  with  great  sweetness 
and  meekness  in  the  figures,  but  with  no  great  strength.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  eminent  production  of  the  youth  of 
Raphael  is  destined,  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring,  to  come  to 
the  hammer.  A  delicate  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (1 52),  by  Francia,  is 
lent  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley ;  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  contributes 
a  singularly  impressive  group  of  the  same  subject  (153),  by  Piero 
della  Francesca  ;  the  faces  of  the  main  figures  have  a  melancholy 
sweetness,  while  behind  them  stand  three  solemn  angels,  of 
phantasmal  pallor,  relieved  against  a  sky  of  deep  blue-grey 
colour. 

A  serene  resignation  marks  the  somewhat  nerveless  "  Yirgin 
and  Child"  (158)  of  Bissolo,  a  pleasing  disciple  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  who  worked  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione.  The 
National  Gallery  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  and 
gracious  enough  to  lend,  a  singularly  attractive  and  important 
example  of  Liberale  da  Yerona,  "  The  Death  of  Dido  "  (159) ;  in 
this  crowded  composition  we  see  the  market-place  of  a  Renais- 
sance city,  with,  in  the  centre,  an  elaborate  pyre,  and  Dido, 
habited  in  a  long  robe  of  olive-green,  stabbing  herself  upon  the 
top  of  it.  This  is  a  charming  piece  of  architectural  and  costume 
colour.  Lord  Dudley's  Fra  Angelico,  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (160), 
though  somewhat  retouched,  is  extremely  charming,  with  its 
rosy  flesh-tints,  golden  wings,  and  scarlet  raiment.   An  enormous 
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Carlo  Crivelli,  ""Virgin  and  Child"  (i6i),  liarJ,  dry,  and  con- 
torted as  it  is,  attains  an  admirable  force  of  expression,  and  testifies 
to  the  infinite  patience  of  this  curious  realistic  master.  The 
influence  of  Lionardo  may  plainly  be  traced  in  Lord  Dudlt^y's 
""Virgin  and  Child"  (162),  doubtless  cornrtly  attributed  to 
Lorenzo  dl  Credi,  witli  its  sumptuous  gold-lined  garments  of 
blue,  and  the  strange  bacliground  of  misty  water  and  fairy  Turkish 
domes.  The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  sends  a  rigorous  sketch 
in  colours  of  "The  Feast  in  Simeon's  House"  (163),  by  Luca 
Signorelli.  A  rich,  almost  over-luscious  Luini  is  the  "  St. 
Catharine  holding  a  Book"  (164).  By  the  side  of  this  hangs  a 
■very  pretty  "Virgin  and  Child"  (165),  sparkling  in  its  vivid 
and  polished  grace,  attributed  to  Lionardo,  but  much  more  pro- 
bably by  one  of  his  scholars,  and  perhaps  by  Sodoma. 

A  very  rare  master  is  Lucidel,  to  whom  we  owe  a  strongly  and 
.somewhat  heavily  modelled  Ilolbcinesque  portrait  of  a  man  (166). 
The  early  Flemings  are  represented  by  a  variety  of  examples  of 
very  varied  merit.  Of  these  the  finest  is  Lord  Dudley's  "  Cele- 
bration of  High  Mass"  (173),  which  has  been  assigned  at  various 
times  to  Jan  van  Eyck  and  to  Mabuse,  and  winch  does  not  seem 
exactly  in  the  style  of  either.  The  figures  in  this  noble  com- 
position, and  in  particular  that  of  the  officiating  priest,  which 
used  to  be  supposed  to  represent  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  Queen  lends  from  Buckingham  Palace 
her  huge  "Adoration  of  the  Magi"  (171),  by  Lucas  van  Lejden. 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  very  fine  "Virgin  and  Child" 
(174),  with  its  lucid  and  mysterious  landscape  background,  and 
its  strange  vault  of  fruited  foliage,  is  correctly  assigned  to  Lucas 
Cranach.  Cornelia  Cnoop,  afterwards  the  wile  of  Gherard  David, 
painted  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  pretty  triptych 
on  vellum  (175),  finished  like  a  miniature,  and  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  specimen  of  an  art  in  transition.  There  is  some- 
thing absolutely  fascinating  in  this  large  miniature,  with  its 
feeble  pale-green  trees  and  clear  landscape.  The  specimens  of  the 
early  Florentine  and  Siennese  schools  are  not  remarkable. 

Some  very  fine  Italian  pictures  are  hung  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
Great  Eooni.  Taking  them  in  their  order  of  place,  we  come  first 
to  Mr.  Morrison's  great  "Caspar  Poussin"  (i  11), which  is  marred 
by  its  confused  lights,  but  possesses  great  solemnity  of  eflect  and 
purity  of  design.  An  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  "(112),  which 
has  the  grimness  and  grotesqueness  of  the  school  of  Squarcione, 
and  might  have  been  painted  by  some  Paduan  who  had  found 
his  way  to  "Venice  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
wildly  attributed  to  Giorgione.  "We  can  understand  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Academy  do  not  like  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  their  loans  too  closely,  but  some  sort  of  verisimili- 
tude might  be  attempted.  "VVe  know  not  what  may  be  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Bankes's  "Omnia  Vanita.-"  (^13),  but  pro- 
bability is  not  startled  at  the  name  of  Titian.  Another  Titian, 
perhaps  a  fragment  of  a  larger  picture,  is  "  The  Triumph  of 
Love"  (115) ;  Eros,  erect  on  the  back  of  a  heraldic  lion  with  a 
very  curly  tail,  rides  heroically  past,  carrying  bc>w  and  arrow. 
A  very  powerful  and  characteristic  full-length  portrait  by 
Tintoretto  is  "  A  Senator,"  whose  strong  fiice  i>  framed  in  bushy 
white  beard  and  hair;  his  crimson  robes  are  sumptuously  painted, 
and  through  an  open  window  we  see  an  expanse  of  pale  blue 
Adriatic,  surrounding  a  curious  islet,  crowded  to  the  water's 
edge  with  buildings.  The  "Apollo  and  3Iarsyas  "  (117)  of  the 
same  painter  is  a  large  sketch  or  unfinished  study  for  a  picture. 
Over-soft,  with  waxen  flesh  and  golden  hair  of  floss  silk,  is  the 
"Flora"  (119)  of  Palma  Vecchio.  We  must  not  linger  on  a 
graceful  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (121)  signed  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
a  superb  Claude,  "Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch"  (120),  with  the 
sun's  disc  over  the  sea,  and  a  beautiful  effect  of  sufl'used 
opalescent  light;  or  an  "Announcement  to  the  Shepherds" 
(122),  lurid  and  powerful  in  its  coarse  rusticity,  by  that  interest- 
ing Venetian  master,  Jacopo  Bassano. 

The  end  of  the  Great  Pioom  is  occupied  by  three  pictures  of 
importance  both  for  size  and  quality,  all  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Banlces.  Of  these  the  central  one  is  a  decorative  com- 
position of  Cupids  seated  on  the  ground  under  a  festooned 
arrangement  of  flowers  and  fruit  (126),  in  which  the  delicacy  of 
the  heads  is  beyond  praise.  The  children  were  painted  by 
Rubens,  the  rest  of  the  piece,  including  the  steel-coloured  back- 
ground which  adds  much  to  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  whole,  by 
Snyders.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  work  hangs  the  famous 
bridal  portrait  of  "La  Marchesa  Isabella  Grimaldi"  (125), 
painted  "  singular!  devotione,"  by  Rubens,  in  i6c6;  this  ranks 
among  the  best  of  the  sumptuous  full-lengths  of  the  master's 
brief  Italian  residence.  On  the  right  is  a  masterpiece  belonging 
to  the  same  period,  "  La  Marchesa  Maria  Grimaldi,  with  her 
Favourite  Dwarf"  (128).  By  the  side  of  these  magnificent 
Rubenses  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lord  Iveagli's  Van  Dyck, 
"  Henrietta  of  Lorraine  "  (130),  looks  pale  and  ineffectual :  nor  is 
the  "Portrait  of  a   Man  "  (1291,  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  a 


satisfactory  specimen.  Above  the  "  Cupids,"  and  too  high  to  be 
seen  to  advantage,  hangs  a  "Holy  Family"  (127),  by  Jacob 
Jordaens.  We  must  reserve  for  next  week  the  picture.*?  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  schools. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  week  of  persistent  westerly  and  north-west 
winds,  with  weather  generally  dry,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  a  return  of  frost.  On  Wednesday,  December  30,  th& 
warmth  noticed  in  our  last  issue  was  still  maintained,  and  at 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Valencia  Island  the  theiniometer 
reached  55°  during  the  day,  and  at  night  did  not  fall  below  50° 
at  the  Channel  stations.  In  Brussels  the  temperature  had  even 
risen  to  60°.  Thursday  brought  a  conside  rable  fall  of  temperature^ 
especially  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  after  Friday  there 
has  been  no  reappearance  in  the  daily  weather  reports  of  any 
thermometer  readings  as  high  as  50°.  On  Friday  night  slight 
frost  occurred,  and  has  continued  since;  but  on  the  Continent  the 
warm  weather,  which  set  in  after  Christmas,  is  as  yet  undisturbed. 
The  conditions  which  have  produced  thi-;  weather  for  us  have 
been  the  passage  over  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  of  several  de- 
pressions which  have  caused  gales  from  the  north-west  in  the- 
north  of  Scotland,  but  have  not  further  aflected  more  southern, 
parts ;  the  last  of  them,  on  Tuesday  last,  brought  with  it  some- 
snow  showers,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence.  The  frost  bas- 
net as  yet  been  nearly  so  severe  as  that  which  occurred  before 
Christmas,  no  readings  below  20°  having  been  reported  at  any 
station,  and  as  the  barometer  has  remained  low,  no  anticyclone- 
has  been  formed,  and  no  fogs  have  resulted.  The  changes  of 
temperature,  day  by  day,  have  been  considerable  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  especially  atDungeness,  and  several  other  stations 
show  changes  exceeding  10°  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
gales  have  been  felt  except  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  but 
the  conditions  of  pressure  at  present  are  favourable  to  the 
advance  down  the  North  Sea  of  disturbances  which  might  cause 
an  extension  of  the  north-westerly  gales  with  snow  all  along  the 
east  coast  of  England. 

The  year  1891  being  now  over,  we  can  announce  the  balance- 
sheet  of  rain  and  sunshine.  As  regards  rain,  the  only  districts 
which  had  great  excess  were  the  south  and  south-west  of  England, 
while  the  Lowlands  and  east  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland 
were  nearly  two  inches  in  defect  of  their  proper  quantity  for  the 
year.  As  to  the  sunshine,  its  amount  was  nearly  normal ;  but  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  south  of  England,  and  the'north  of  Ireland 
were  especially  favoured  in  regard  of  bright  v.'eather. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IF  Mr.  Gilbert's  new  play,  The  MountebnnKs,  is  not  altogether  in 
his  best  manner,  it  certainly  contains  many  felicitous  touches^^ 
and  is  a  piece  which  no  one  else  could  have  written,  characteristior 
in  several  respects  of  its  author's  own  peculiar  humour.  Wte- 
criticize  Mr.  Gilbert  from  a  standpoint  that  would  not  be  adopted^ 
in  dealing  with  lesser  men  ;  and,  regarding  the  piece  thus,  it  seems- 
to  us  that  he  does  not  enter  upon  his  story  soon  enough,  or  make 
its  incidents  sufficiently  clear  when  lie  really  does  begin.  At  the 
opening  we  are  told  that  the  four-and-twenty  members  of  the 
Secret  Society  are  all  going  to  be  married- — one  every  day  till  the 
lot  are  worked  off'.  One  of  them.  Risotto,  marries  Minestra,  a 
village  girl ;  but  of  the  matrimonial  intentions  of  the  rest  nothing- 
more  is  heard;  and  what  good  is  then  fore  done  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  married  band  ?  The  Captain's  scheme  of  caiising^ 
Minestra  to  disguise  herself  as  an  old  woman  is  too  obviously  a 
mere  pretext  for  giving  her  an  appearance  of  age  when  she 
drinks  the  potion  that  is  to  tarn  every  one  iuto  what  he  or  she 
pretends  to  be  ;  for  Minestra  is  to  mak':'  a  certain  travelling  Duke 
believe  that  she  has  been  injured  by  a  fall  dov,'n  the  rocks;  and 
he  would  be  just  as  ready  to  help  a  wounded  young  woman  as 
a  wounded  old  one.  As  for  the  potion  itself,  the  idea  W'Ould' 
be  fresher  if  Mr.  Gilbert  had  not  written  The  Falase  of  Truth 
and  The  Sorcerer;  several  of  his  otht-r  pieces  are  recalled  by 
various  trifling  incidents,  and  though  the  main  part  of  the  plot — 
the  general  transformation  of  the  characters  in^o  the  sort  of  people 
they  have  wished  to  appear — is  not  reached  till  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  interest  wanes,  the  piece  drags,  before  the  end  of  the  second 
act. 

But,  making  the  worst  of  things  and  admitting  alJ  5his,  there 
remains  a  humorous  play,  which  in  a  gr"at  measure  appeals  to 
the  intellect.  We  come  late  in  the  day  to  quote,  for  naturally 
the  earlier  critics  have  picked  out  many  of  the  plums  and  we 
must  not  serve  them  up  again.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  always  very  fond  of 
what  may  perhaps  be  described  as  plausibl-'  false  logic,  and  there- 
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are  several  happy  instances  of  the  use  of  this  device.  One  always 
feels,  on  listening  to  this  humourist's  dialogue,  that  every  lino  has 
been  weighed  by  a  man  of  the  keenest  wit  and  the  most  critical 
faculty  ;  the  idea  of  padding  ■would  be  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  liis  lighter  verse  invarialjly  contains  some  quaint  and  novel 
notion,  neatly  put,  whih-  his  more  serious  lyrics  may  not  seldom 
be  classed  as  poetry.  His  songs  have  also  the  fortunate  property 
of  suggestivcness  for  the  musician  ■s\-ho  sets  them.  What  com- 
poser -with  any  capacity  at  all,  for  example,  could  possibly  have 
failed  -with  the  words  given  to  Teresa  :— 

It's  my  o;nr.;on — though  I  own 
In  thinking  so  I'm  riuite  alonr. — 

In  some  resjiects  I'm  but  a  fright. 
You  like  niy  t'e.itures,  I  suppose, 
I'm  dis.apixlnti'd  with  my  nose  ; 

Some  rave  about  it — perhaps  they're  right. 

A  composer  who  is  accustomed  to  setting  the  ordinary  libretto 
words  for  music  "  mu.st  congratulate  himself  warmly  when  he 
takes  Mr.  Gilbert's  verse  in  hand,  and  finds  rhythm,  fancy,  and 
freshness.  In  this,  and  ;-eveTal  other  numbers,  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier 
lias  succeeded  admirably — the  tenor  song  which  precedes  that  just 
quoted,  "  Bedeck'd  in  fashion  trim,"  is  charmingly  melodious — ■ 
but  it  must  not  be  pretended  that  Mr.  Cellier  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  author's  humour  as  Sir  Arthur  Sulliran  practically 
never  failed  to  do.  The  illness  which  ended  in  Mr.  Gellier's  death 
iust  before  the  production  of  the  opera  may  have  influenced  his 
work  ;  but  if  the  score  does  not  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
the  music  of  Sir  Arthur,  it  has  much  tunefulness  and  grace,  and  it 
rarely  suggests  reminiscences,  though  in  one  place  the  last  act  of 
Mr.  Goring  Thomas'^)  Esmfralda  will  be  forcibly  brought  to 
mind. 

The  fun  of  The  Mount ebanJcs  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  JNIr.  Monkhouse  ntid  Miss  Jenoure,  as  Bartolo  and  Nita, 
members  of  a  company  of  strollers,  who,  having  disguised  them- 
selves as  a  pair  of  clockwork  figures  representing  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,  are  transform.ed  into  those  automata  by  drinking  the 
magic  potion.  Bartolo,  now  a  clown,  has  been  a  tragedian  of  the 
most  provincial  description,  and  is  quite  unable  to  shake  off 
the  tones  and  attitudes  of  his  former  "  lino  of  business."  Both 
as  the  tragic  clown  and  as  the  mechanical  Hamlet  he  is  droll  in 
the  extreme,  and  his  success  is  fully  shared  by  Miss  Jenoure,  who 
is  delightfully  vivacion,-.  as  Nita  proper,  and  quaintly  grotesque 
as  the  clockwork  Ophelia.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  has  not  his 
colleague's  opportunities  as  Pietro,  director  of  the  troupe.  Miss 
Eva  Moore  plays  and  sings  very  prettily  indeed  as  Minestra,  and 
JMr.  Robertson  makes  a  most  welcome  reappearance  in  light  opera 
as  Alfredo,  a  young  farmer  in  love  with  Teresa,  who  is  pretending 
to  be  a  Duke  at  the  moment  when  he  takes  the  drug.  There  is 
no  purer  tenor  voice  to  be  heard,  and  Mr.  Kobertson  sings  with 
rare  artistic  refinement  and  taste.  Miss  TJlmar  is  always  an 
acquisition,  for  ehe  is  a  very  competent  representative  of  the 
heroines  of  light  opera.  Mr.  "Wyatt  and  others  are  usefully  em- 
ployed. The  eye  is  gratified  as  well  as  tlie  ear  and  the  intelligence, 
for  the  two  scenes — Mr.  Gilbert  has  a  great  fancy  for  a  second 
act  by  moonlight,  and  it  is  carried  out  here — are  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  auxiliaries  are  gaily  dressed. 

Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  new  piece  contains  the  three  elements 
■which  go  to  the  makings  of  a  perfect  play — character,  plot  (neces- 
sarily including  incidents  which  tend  to  the  efl'ective  development 
of  the  story),  and  dialogue.  If  the  last  act  of  A  Fool's  Paradise 
were  as  good  as  the  first  two  the  drama  would  be  a  model  of 
ingenious  construction,  the  more  so  because  the  whole  sclieme 
is  worked  out  by  only  five  characters ;  for  the  pair  of  youthful 
lovers  whose  too  familiar  appearance  we  deprecated  last  week 
have  really  no  part  in  tlie  main  action  of  the  play.  So  far,  how- 
-ever,  from  being  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  there  were  several 
ways  in  which  Mr.  Grundy  might  have  dealt  with  his  last  act 
60  as  to  secure  what  spectators  would  hold  to  be  a  satisfactory 
result ;  and  the  doubtful  point  about  the  piece  is,  whether 
te  has  adopted  the  most  forcible  of  the  methods  that  were 
•open  to  him.  The  play  resolves  itself  into  a  species  of 
duel  between  not  ill-matched  antagonists.  Mrs.  Selwyn,  the 
adored  wife  of  an  unperceptive  young  man  of  fortune,  is 
gradually  poisoning  her  husband ;  his  father's  old  friend.  Sir 
Peter  Lund,  a  leading  physician,  visits  the  sick  man  and  stays  in 
the  house  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  illness.  The  symptoms 
point  to  poison,  and  Sir  I'eter's  suspicions  are  faintly  fluttered — it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  actually  aroused  :  but  he  rejects  the 
hypothesis  till  calm  observation  and  an  utterly  dispassionate  and 
open  mind  again  force  it  upon  him.  Exceedingly  effective  as  all 
this  is  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  where  the  drama  has  lately  been 
brought  out,  it  would  be  more  striking  still  if  Miss  Olga 
Isethersole,  the  representative  of  Mrs.  Selwyn,  had  more  plausi- 
bility. The  audience  see  at  once  that  she  is  the  poisoner,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  certain  reticence  in  her  bearing 
towards  Sir  Peter  which  should  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 


that  extremely  shrewd  personage  ;  but  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn  requires  the  most  delicate  art  for  its  entirely  adequate 
exposition,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  actress  should  fall  some- 
what short. 

Mr.  Hare's  study  of  Sir  Peter,  the  brusque,  outspoken  doctor, 
who  has  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  saying  what  he  thinks  in  the 
plainest  possible  phraseology,  is  among  the  very  best  of  his  crea- 
tions ;  for  when  a  part  is  played  as  Mr.  Hare  i)Iays  here,  it  is  not 
an  abuse  of  a  term  that  is  ridiculously  abused  very  often  to 
apply  the  word  "  creation  "  to  such  a  performance.  The  scene  in 
which  Sir  Peter  finds  and  examines  the  dose  of  medicine  that 
has  (in  a  perfectly  natural  way)  been  left  on  a  taWe  unguarded, 
though  the  poison  is  in  it,  is  a  very  thrilling  episode.  When 
the  physician  enters,  the  hope  of  spectators  is  that  his  eye  will 
light  on  the  glass  which  stands  on  the  table  ;  but  it  seems  long 
before  it  attracts  his  attention,  and  there  is  actually  a  general 
sigh  of  relief  when  at  length  he  takes  it  up.  Still  the  relief  is  not 
complete,  for  he  appears  to  have  lost  the  suspicion  which  only  a 
single  somewhat  indefinite  phrase  of  his  has  hitherto  suggested, 
and  a  fear  arises  that  he  will,  after  all,  miss  this  great  chance. 
Mr.  Hare's  acting  here  is  entirely  excellent,  and  the  audience  is 
not  satisfied  till  the  physician  has  tested  the  drugged  dose  with 
nose  and  tongue,  and  then  carefully  carried  it  away.  That  Mrs. 
Selwyn  should  persist  in  her  design  is  not  very  probable,  for  she 
must  have  the  wit  to  see  that  she  is  running  desperate  risks. 
There  is  a  dose  less  in  the  bottle  of  medicine  than  she  left,  for 
Sir  Peter,  having  removed  the  poisoned  liquid,  has  refilled  the 
glass.  He,  too,  tells  her  husband  in  her  presence  that  he  is  being 
destroyed  by  arsenic,  and  the  shock  occasioned  to  the  false  wife 
by  the  utterance  of  the  word  causes  her  to  drop  on  to  the 
hearthstone  the  tumbler  she  was  holding  in  her  hand.  W'ould 
the  woman  have  persisted  after  this  ^  It  may  be  doubted ;  the 
more  so  as  she  must  perceive  that  she  has  no  hope  of  regaining 
the  affection  of  Lord  Xormantower,  a  former  lover,  who  is  stay- 
ing in  the  house — to  which  he  has  come  in  ignorance  that  his  old 
friend's  wife  is  the  woman  who  jilted  liim.  It  seems  to  us,  more- 
over, that  the  discovery  of  Mrs.  Selwyn's  crime,  when  she  once 
more  drugs  the  medicine  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  at  the 
murder,  might  be  more  forcibly  managed.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  there  are  several  W"ays  in  which  this  might  have 
been  contrived,  and  it  is  rather  disappointing  not  to  find  a 
stronger  scene  between  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  Sir  Peter.  Though  we 
were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Miss  Nethersole's  performance  in 
every  particular,  it  was  for  the  most  part  highly  meritorious. 
Mr.  Kerr  gives  an  extremely  clever  sketch  of  the  amiable  but 
vacuous  jSTormantower,  and  Miss  Kate  Korke  makes  a  winning 
Kate  Uerwent.  Mr.  II.  B.  Irving  is  to  be  much  commended  for 
going  through  three  acts  as  a  dying  man  without  becoming 
monotonous.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  shows  much  appreciation  of 
comedy  in  his  representation  of  a  moderately  love-sick  schoolboy, 
Novmantower's  younger  brother. 

A  little  piece  by  Mrs.  Bancroft,  adapted  from  the  German  and 
called  My  Daughter,  is  also  being  acted  at  the  Garrick.  A  girl 
returning  from  school  to  what  she  believes  to  be  her  father's 
house,  learns  that  her  father  is  dead,  and  that  a  namesake  and 
old  friend  has  filled  his  place.  The  pair  fall  in  love,  and  are  left 
well  on  the  "way  to  matrimony.  The  little  piece  has  some  touch- 
ing moments. 


REVIEWS. 


A  VISION  OF  LIFE.* 

NO  one  who  has  read  the  late  Mr.  William  Gifl'ord  Palgrave's 
record  of  travels  in  Arabia  or  Hermann.  Ar/ha  needs  to  bo 
reminded  that  the  writer  was  a  poet  by  election  of  nature.  Yet 
there  must  be  few,  we  venture  to  think,  among  those  who  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  range  of  his  intellectual  powers  and 
versatility,  and  the  romance  of  his  varied  and  adventurous  career, 
who  will  contemplate  without  surprise  the  remarkable  poetic 
bequest  entitled  A  Vismi  of  Life.  The  ambitious  scheme  of  the 
poem,  its  seriousness  of  aim,  its  magnitude,  its  metre,  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  its  publication,  are  all  more  or  less  un- 
usual or  peculiar.  Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 
some  three  years  since  at  Monte  Video,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  submit  the  poem  to  a  process  of  editing  that  must  have  been 
botli  anxious  and  laborious.  The  first,  and  a  portion  of  the 
second,  of  the  three  books  of  ^1  Vision  of  Life  are  printed  from 
the  last  of  several  revised  transcripts  of  the  author.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  MS.  was  left  in  a  fragmentary  and  obscure  state. 
So  imperfect  and  confused  was  this  latter  portion  that  the  editor 
was  compelled  to  make  extensive  omissions,  and  to  supply  certain 
voids  inthe  cantos,  with  brief  indications  in  proseof  the  probable  de- 
velopment of  the  poem.  Nor  are  these  all  the  omissions  to  be  noted. 

*  A  Vision  of  Life — Semblance  and  Reality.  By  William  Gifford 
Palgrave.    London  :  ALncmillan  &  Co. 
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Certain  passages  dealing  with  religion  are  expunged  by  the  editor, 
on  the  ground  that  tliey  are  incompatible  with  the  author's 
formal  reconciliation  -n  ithin  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  assumed,  indeed,  that  this 
reconciliation,  after  a  period  of  active  missionary  work  in  the 
East,  followed  by  a  longer  ])eriod  of  estrangement  from  the 
Church  of  his  adoption,  would  have  led  Mr.  Palgrave  to  submit 
the  whole  poem  in  the  usual  way  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Before  considering  the  scope  and,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the 
execution  of  this  vast  and  intricate  poem,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  by  comparing 
the  book  with  the  excluded  passages.  The  volume  comprises 
four  hundred  pages  of  verse  in  terza  rima,  Material  that  would 
amount  to  fourteen  cantos  has  been  withdrawn.  This  would 
make  some  sixty  printed  pages,  and  form,  with  the  omitted 
passages  on  religion,  about  one  fifth  of  the  poem  as  published. 
But  if  the  "  fourteen  cantos"  are  intended  to  represent  material 
over  and  above  that  necessary  to  fill  the  lacvvre  of  the  last 
two  books,  the  total  of  verse  missing  and  omitted  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  one-fourth  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
poem  projected  on  such  a  scale,  incomplete,  written  at  different 
periods  of  life,  under  totally  distinct  spiritual  convictions,  cannot 
be  judged  as  if  it  were  a  finished  poem,  notwithstanding  the 
editor's  statement  that  "  the  whole  poem  was  approximately 
completed."  The  scrupulous  and  prolonged  revision  of  the 
first  portion  proves  the  serious  import  Mr.  Palgrave  attached  to 
the  design  of  his  work.  This  first  book  serves  to  indicate  the 
leading  lines  of  the  ordered  scheme  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
That  his  purpose  was  definite  enough  is  seen  in  more  than  one  clear 
and  confident  statement.  For  instance,  he  refers  (Book  III. 
CO.  i.)  to  the  end  in  view  thus : — 

Borne  by  thy  miglit,  as  o'er  th'  iinfathomed  sea 
Heet.s  the  while  bird  of  Austral  storm,  my  song 

O'er  all  that  w  as  or  is  or  is  to  be, 

Shall  t.iuch  the  outmost  bound,  secure,  nor  long 
The  niessiifze  Liven  delay,  in  fai-ott' years 

Lesson  and  guidance  to  the  mortal  throng. 

And  in  another  passage,  after  comparative  references  to  Homer 
and  Dante,  he  adds  : — 

Yet  wider  range  and  stranger  forms  of  kind 

To  me.  even  nie  displayed,  this  Pageant's  rhyme 
Must  tell,  for  iuiure  years  in  trust  assigned. 

The  poet's  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  task  could  not  be  more 
clearly  expressed.  He  was  prepared  for  an  epical  range  of  flight 
not  less  extensive  than  that  of  Dante.  He  proposed  to  explore 
the  shadowy  world  of  lii'e  and  death,  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate region,  where  souls  undergo  purgation  by  a  series  of 
lustrations,  and  onward  through  the  spirit-land,  with  its  seven 
kingdoms,  that  correspond  with  the  seven  chief  pursuits  of  man. 
He  would  set  forth  the  painful  ascent  of  the  imperfect  to  the  per- 
fect, showing  how 

The  life  that  was. 
Or  is,  or  yet  to  be,  from  simplest  mood 
Through  complex  torm  to  the  absolute  life  must  pass. 

In  his  progress  through  the  seven  kingdoms  of  man's  life  he  is 
attended  by  a  succession  of  visions  or  pageants  of  the  world's 
history,  which  illustrate  every  sphere  of  human  activity  or  sym- 
bolize human  passions.  Nor  is  A  Lifts  Vision  the  poet's  life- 
poem  in  the  literal  sense  only.  It  mirrors,  though  in  a  dark 
fashion  and  with  few  touches  of  autobiography,  the  experience  of 
his  own  spiritual  growth,  and  it  reflects  the  life-course  of  his  in- 
quiring spirit  in  the  world  of  man  or  of  books,  in  art,  religion, 
and  philosophy.  The  example  of  Dante — it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pal- 
grave knew  the  Diviiia  Cominedia  almost  by  heart — was,  it  is  certain, 
constantly  present  to  the  poet.  In  the  unrevised  portion  the  influ- 
ence is  more  directly  visible  than  in  the  first  book,  where  it  is  far 
more  vague  and  elusive.  The  influence,  however,  is  readily  traced. 
Definite  instances  may  be  cited  in  the  incidental  scenes  of  purga- 
tory. For  the  rest,  we  do  not  profess  to  deal  in  detail  with  a 
parallelism  which  Mr.  Palgrave  neither  attempted  nor  desired  to 
disgui.se.  The  poem  opens  with  the  return  of  the  poet,  as  a  bird 
to  her  despoiled  nest,  to  the  valley  of  Vision  which  he  had 
entered  as  a  child,  and  finds  now  black  and  barren  : — 

Not  the  accursed  land 
Of  swart  Zaboim,  nor  the  ridges  black 
Of  lire- scathed  Skaptar  showed  more  desolate. 

Here  he  is  confronted  by  the  spectre  of  himself,  and  here  he 
meets  his  deliverer,  the  heavenly  guide,  who  conducts  him,  as 
Virgil  led  Dante,  through  the  seven  realms  of  vision  onward. 
The  mystical  affinity  of  guide  and  poet  is  set  forth  in  a  passage 
that  is  not  without  a  thrilling  note  of  magic  in  its  ornate  diction 
and  music.  More  characteristic,  perhaps,  is  the  description 
of  the  identification  by  the  poet  of  his  spectral  self.  When 
his  celestial  guide  ofiers  to  reveal  to  him  the  meaning,  the 
entire  truth  of  human  life,  earthly  and  spiritual,  the  poet — and 
who  would  not? — eagerly  assents  and  submits  himself  to  his 
guidance.  We  are  promistd  the  solution  of  the  question  that 
forms  the  abrupt  close  to  Shelley's  Triumph  of  Life — "  Then, 
'What  is  Life?'  I  cried."  The  "interfluous"  music  of  that 
poem  was  certainly  haunting  Mr.  Palgrave  when  writing  his 
Vision.  He  employs  Shelley  an  phrases  precisely  as  Shelley  has 
done.  The  word  "pageant"  is  used  with  the  peculiar  signi- 
ficance attached  to  it  by  Shelley,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
original  title  of  his  poem,  discarded  by  the  editor,  owing  to  its 


prior  use  elsewhere,  was  A  Pageant  of  Life.  Not  until  the  eleventh- 
canto  does  the  poet  enter  the  spirit-land  of  the  seven  kingdoms. 
With  oddly  abrupt  transitions,  various  pageants  or  dreams  are 
described  before  this  definite  stage  is  touched.  Of  these,  a  rhapsodic 
vision  of  Japan  under  the  Saturnian  sway  of  Temno  is,  perhaps,, 
the  most  striking,  though  many  may  prefer  the  curious  and  de- 
cidedly Dantesque  vision  of  the  dismal  wood  in  the  succeeding 
canto,  wherein  is  displayed  the  purgatory  of  wasted  lives  and. 
depraved  souls,  who  are  reft  of  the  "  second  life,"  and 

'mid  thorns  and  twilight  lone. 
Lost  life,  lost  hopes,  lost  joys,  lost  all,  lament. 

The  visions  of  the  seven  realms  of  the  spirit-world  deal  with 
Love,  Ambition,  Art,  Knowledge,  Religion,  Science,  and  Pleasure. 
Seven  cantos  treat  of  Ambition,  in  the  course  of  which  the  heroic- 
figures  of  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  others  are  introduced,  and  a 
fine  descant  on  the  folly  of  selfish  ambition  leads  to  an  effective- 
climax  in  the  poet's  patriotic  invocation  of  his  native  land : — 

O  Fngland  !    O  my  Country  !    Thou  whose  birth 

To  Greece,  to  Rome,  a  nobler  sister  gave, 
Empress  of  n.ations,  crown  of  the  whole  eanh, 
Treasure-house  moated  by  the  jealous  wave, 

Thou  that  wave's  mistress  ;  rivals  at  thy  feet 
Now  crouch  in  fear,  now  in  vain  envj'  rave  ; 
Happy  for  thee,  if  th}-  time-guarded  scat 

From  outer  foes  exempt,  thou  keep'st  secure 
From  Judas-patriots  and  base  faction's  cheat. 
Too  well  thou  know'st  of  old  the  breed  impure 

Of  democrat  France,  or  that  newfangled  world 
Where  chartered  greeil  most  flaunts  her  tawdry  lure» 
Ill-starred  the  hour  when  Genoa's  chief  unfurled 

The  westward  bellying  canvas,  better  then 
By  thwarting  winds  on  rock  and  shipwreck  hurled. 
Nor  back  returned  a  worse  Pandora  train 

To  Europe's  new  Prometheus  brought,  with  ills 
Unknown,  unguessod,  vexing  the  lives  of  men. 

Seven  more  cantos  describe  the  realm  of  Art,  with  its  visions- 
of  Painting,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture,  a  review  that  is  summed' 
up  in  the  lament  for  lost  art.  In  this  connexion  the  processional 
pageant  of  Italian  painters  is  grandiose  in  efi'ect,  and  the  praise- 
of  those  artists 

Whose  patient  steps  have  kept  truth's  diflicult  way, 

bhunning  the  Uemos-pitfall  of  base  f;ain. 
Nor  yet  by  passion's  fool-tires  lured  astray, 

is  an  impressive  example  of  sustained  eloquence. 

The  Third  Kingdom  (Book  II.)  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
Love : — 

First-born  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  of  both  the  Lord, 
O  Love  !  of  both  the  outcast  thou  ;  thy  name 

Twofold,  by  turns  reviled,  bj-  turns  adored  ; 

On  thee  supremest  praise,  on  thee  worst  blame. 
Curses  and  hymns  alternate  wait,  but  thou 

Changeless  abid'st,  for  those  and  these  the  same. 

In  this  passage  the  thought  suggests  the  close  of  the  mystical 
vision  of  Eros  (Book  I.  co.  xi.) : — 

The  bitter  sweet,  the  honey  blent  with  gall, 

Eros  or  Anteros,  for  weal  or  woe, 
Him  the  destroyer,  him  the  saviour  call. 

Heroic  examples  of  love  or  friendship  are  exhibited  in  the  nine 
succeeding  cantos,  many  of  which  are  unfinished,  though  all,, 
when  completed,  accordingly  to  the  poet's  invariable  rule,  conclude 
with  the  name  of  Love.  In  this  section  the  more  notable  cantos 
comprise  a  vision  of  Love's  martyrs,  and  a  strange,  though  imper- 
fect, representation  of  the  abiding  place  of  the  Lustral  Powers, 
the  import  of  which  mystery  is  declared  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  speech.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  where  the  poet  appears 
to  have  been  extricated  from  the  peril  or  temptation  of  the  un- 
utterable, by  falling  into  some  trance,  or  swoon,  that  carries  him 
back  to  some  earthly  scene  of  childhood.  The  device  is  employed, 
however,  with  artistic  effect  generally,  and  is  decidedly  more 
poetic  than  the  inexpressive  asterisks  once  popular  with  romancers. 
Towards  t  he  end  of  the  third  book,  and  throughout  the  fourth,  night 
may  be  said  to  thicken,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the 
poetic  designs  in  the  maze.  The  chief  features  of  the  fourth 
realm  are  a  pageant  of  the  birth  of  Christianity,  a  rapturous 
vision  of  the  "  glory  that  was  Greece,"  the  rise  of  Islam,  and  the 
melancholy  desert  where  abide  the  unhappy  disciples  of  Epicurus. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  Epicureans,  though  in  sad  case  and 
not  to  be  purged  of  their  oflences,  are  to  know  a  final  restoration — 
an  apparent  inconsistency  that  is  due  to  the  entreaty  of  the  poet 
and  the  complaisance  of  his  guide.  In  the  third  of  the  cantos 
that  deal  with  the  fifth  realm — where  poets,  romancists,  and 
others  await  their  final  lustration — an  allusion  to  Napoleon  III., 
who  authorized  Mr.  Palgrave's  Syrian  mission,  may  be  noted  as  one 
of  the  few  personal  touches  in  the  poem.  Not  more  favour,  the  poet 
declares,did  he  obtain  from  Napoleon  III.,  or  Bismarck,  or  thePope, 
than  from  Dante  and  Shakspeare  in  the  vision,  though  it  may  be 
observed,  as  a  characteristic  note,  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  is  a  silent 
object  of  his  reverence.  Entering  upon  the  sixth  realm  a  great 
change  is  observed.  The  five  previous  kingdoms  are  yet  to  be 
made  perfect  by  Love.  The  sixth,  which  is  peopled  by  those  who 
are  misled  by  science,  is  irredeemably  doomed,  it  would  seem, 
and  is  nothing  but  a  loathsome  sight  to  the  disgusted  bard.  Here 
occur  some  of  the  most  pregnant  and  impressive  utterances  in  the 
poet's  song.    Democracy  and  Darwinism  suggest  the  vision  of 
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the  progress  of  Science  (iii.  13),  where  Science  and  her  worshippers 
bear  withered  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

O'er  her  large  form  a  cape, 
Broidered  with  strange  device,  was  thrown,  whereon 

Were  imaged  worm  and  fish  and  bird  and  ape  ; 

Each  interwoven  and  blent  with  each,  that  none 
Could  last  from  first  divide  ;  a  pedigree, 

Though  old,  unhonoured  ;  though  divergent,  one. 

Such  was  the  robe,  the  broidure  such  ;  but  she, 
Stranger  herself  by  far,  nor  to  one  form 
Constant,  but  various  more  than  cloud  or  sea. 

The  seventh  realm,  apparently,  is  the  abode  of  those  whom  sen- 
suous pleasure  has  seduced  from  the  better  choice  of  "  the 
Uranian  Love";  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  treated,  the  final  cantos,  that  celebrate  the  renunciation  of 
pleasure,  showing  far  greater  finish  than  the  earlier.  Pope's 
line,  "A  mighty  maze,  yet  not  without  a  plan,"  may  be  applied 
to  A  Vision  of  Life.  Undeniably,  the  poem  is  an  astonishing 
and  interesting  work,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  form- 
lessness which  no  editorial  supervision  could  eliminate.  Certain 
iterative  passages  might,  however,  have  been  e.xcluded,  as 
obviously  not  meant  to  be  retained. 


NOVELS.* 

HUMAN  efibrt  of  all  kinds  tends  in  this  imperfect  world  to 
expend  its  force  prematurely,  or,  more  concisely,  to  "  peter 
out."  Novelists,  particularly  those  who  aft'ect  the  three-volume 
form,  are  not  more  exempt  than  inferior  beings  from  this  touch 
of  nature,  and  the  author  of  The  Wrong  that  was  Done  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  For  the  book  begins  well — dis- 
tinctly well — but  disappoints  as  it  goes  on.  The  early  chapters 
are  written  with  force  and  picturesqueness ;  there  are  indications 
of  a  rather  exciting  plot ;  in  fact,  the  interest  goes  crescendo 
through  the  first  volume,  and  one  takes  up  the  second  without 
much  fear  of  being  bored.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  place  the 
pavement  of  which  is  probably  composed  of  equal  parts  of  good 
resolutions  and  second  and  third  volumes  of  contemporary 
works  of  fiction.  To  proceed  to  particulars,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  what  the  wrong  that  was  done  consisted  ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  it  was  not  very  serious.  A  child,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  brought  up  by  the  parish,  is 
fobbed  off"  upon  a  kindly  old  gentleman  as  belonging  to  his 
ne'er-do-weel  brother.  The  girl — for  the  child  is,  as  Mr. 
Chadband  would  have  said,  a  human  girl — grows  up  to  be  a  sort 
of  Japhet  in  petticoats  in  search  of  a  father.  Deborah — she  is 
called  Deborah,  which  is  probably  meant  to  be  part  of  the  wrong 
that  was  done — is  oflfered  the  choice  between  two  fathers,  each 
of  them,  apparently,  more  undesirable  than  the  other.  Each  of 
them  is,  or  intends  to  be,  President  of  a  South  American  Re- 
public, and  they  are  both  Presidents  of  the  good  old  Transatlantic 
and  transpontine  order.  The  recent  remarkable  rise  in  South 
American  insecurities  has  evidently  inspired  the  author  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  that  the  President  stagiaire,  who  is  the  real  missing 
parent,  should  be  "  shot  on  sight,"  and  the  other  opportunely 
deposed  by  his  fellow-citizens  just  in  time  to  enable  him  to  marry 
his  rival's  daughter.  Although  the  development  of  the  story  dis- 
appoints us,  and  the  heroine  is  a  commonplace  young  person, 
there  is  some  clever  characterization  about  other  personages 
one  meets.  The  reader  will  not  easily  forget  the  Dubberly 
family.  Neither  history  nor  fiction,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
previously  recorded  such  an  appalling  combination  of  congenital 
unpleasantness  beneath  one  roof-tree.  From  James  Dubberly, 
head  of  the  house,  to  Miranda  Dubberly,  his  daughter,  who 
amiably  offers  the  family  diamonds  as  a  solatium  to  a  young  man 
who  has  poisoned  her  father  and  been  caught  in  the  act,  the 
Dubberlysare  unique.  One  trembles,  as  one  reads,  at  the  thought 
that  two  out  of  three  male  members  of  this  uncanny  brood  are  in 
love  with  Deborah  Reisdale,  so  that  it  is,  for  some  time,  quite  on 
the  cards  that  she  may  become  Deborah  IDubberly.  The  author's 
nomenclature  is,  indeed,  remarkable  throughout.  In  particular, 
one  should  not  call  one's  principal  poisoner  Polydore.  Nobody  is 
called  Polydore  outside  a  French  hairdresser's  shop. 

Mrs.  Hungerford's  new  novel,  A  Born  Coquette,  is  a  pleasant, 
readable  tale,  and  is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  friends  among  that 
very  numerous  class  which  likes  the  suauiter  in  modo  of  the  novel 
of  everyday  life.  Miss  Nancy  Delaney,  born  coquette,  is  the 
eldest  of  the  poor  but  proud  daughters  of  the  house  of 
Delaney,  whereof  the  finances  are  in  quite  a  typical  Irish  con- 
dition of  chaos.    "  Faith,"  says  Captain  Costigan,  "  I've  known 

•  The  Wrong  that  was  Done.  By  F.  W.  Kobinson.  3  vols.  London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1892. 

A  Born  Coqvette.  By  Mrs.  HuDgerford.  i  vol.  London :  Griffith, 
Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gold.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett.  i  vol.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

The  Blue  Pavilions.  By  Q.  i  vol.  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne: 
Cassell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Batters's  Pedigree.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Hutchinson,    i  vol.   London  :  Henry  &  Co. 

A  Study  in  Scarlet.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  A  new  edition.  With 
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a  man  drink  his  clar't  and  drive  his  coach-and-four  on  five 
hundred  a  year  and  strict  aconomy,  in  Ireland,  Sir."  That  is 
how  things  have  been  with  the  Delaneys,  who  have  little  pro- 
perty left  now  except  their  personal  appearance.  Miss  Nan  goes 
a-yachting  with  their  neighbour  John  Hume,  lord  of  Hume 
Castle,  which  stands  "  contagious  "  to  the  home  of  the  Delaneys, 
gets  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm,  and  ultimately  finds  herself  at 
Milford  Haven,  like  Imogen  in  the  play,  in  a  terrible  fright  as  to 
what  Mrs,  Grundy  will  have  to  say  to  her  involuntary  escapade. 
Considering  that  the  storm  carried  away  the  yacht's  mast,  and 
that  even  Irish  landlords  (who,  as  we  all  know,  are  responsible 
for  most  things  that  go  wrong  in  Ireland)  cannot  control  the 
weather,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  was  ncjt,  a  case  of 
scandal  of  the  first  magnitude.  Not  so  Mr.  Hume  and  Miss 
Delaney.  They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by  continuing  their  travels 
together  as  a  wedding-tour.  But,  while  he  is  completely  cpris, 
she  is  wild  with  rage  at  the  notion — which  is  sufliciently  absurd 
— that  she  has  been  kidnapped.  Still,  for  tlie  bubble  repu- 
tation's sake,  she  marries  him.  Then  begins  a  married  life  of  the 
sort  described  in  Ze  Maitre  de  Foryes,  which,  of  course,  termi- 
nates in  the  victory  of  the  husband's  constancy  and  patience. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  subsequently  to  the  marriage, 
Mrs.  Hungerford  is  overweighted  by  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  she  has  created.  The  theme  of  "  Wedded  not  Wived  " 
is  not  one  of  which  it  is  entirely  easy  to  treat,  and  Mrs. 
Hungerford  scarcely  succeeds  in  dealing  with  it  adequately. 
She  is,  in  fact,  altogether  better  in  her  lighter  moods  than 
when  she  strives  to  be  serious.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be 
glad  to  know  beforehand  that,  although  this  is  mainly  a  story 
of  life  in  Ireland,  it  only  contains  one  comic  Irishman,  and  he, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  is  a  great  deal  less  insufferable  than  the 
majority  of  his  species. 

JDr.  and  Mrs.  Gold  is  described  as  "  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
Cause,"  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  book  about  Socialists  and 
Social  Democracy.  Dr.  Gold  is  a  clever  and  very  unamiable 
supporter  of  "  the  Cause,"  with  a  considerable  contempt  for  the 
Decalogue  in  general,  and  the  Seventh  Commandment  in 
particular.  Not  that  the  Doctor  covets  his  neighbour's  wife. 
He  has  a  wife  of  his  own  whom  he  has  deserted,  and  his  desire  is 
to  find  a  co-worker  in  the  Cause  in  the  person  of  Clara  David,  a 
young  woman  of  German  extraction,  armed  with  a  panacea  of  the 
kind  which  usually  includes  the  exhibition  of  nitro-glycerine  upon 
the  social  body.  Clara  cares  as  little  for  the  marriage  tie  as  the 
Doctor  himself,  but  she  is  as  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  society  that  she  shall  become  Mrs.  Gold, 
de  la  main  gauche.  In  the  end  she  decides  that  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying,  and  she  tries  it.  When  we  part  company  with  her 
and  the  Doctor,  the  world  is  still  floundering  round  on  its  axis 
much  as  usual,  and  their  faux  menage  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
much  good  to  either  of  the  pair.  This  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  clean 
and  wholesome  moral,  and  one,  indeed,  which  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  Emerson  on  the  title-page  which  tell  us  that  "  in  the 
world  of  manners  and  actions  "  we  may  begin  where  we  will,  but 
that  we  are  "  pretty  sure  in  a  short  space  to  be  mumbling  our 
ten  Commandments."  Thus,  while  allowing  us  to  choose  between 
two  Mrs.  Golds,  the  author  exhibits  a  proper  preference  for  the 
lady  with  the  legal  claim.  The  motif  of  the  story  is  not  strong ; 
but  the  writer  displays  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Social 
Democratic  excrescence  which  gives  her  book  a  certain  measure 
of  contemporary  interest.  We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
she  does  better  work  another  time. 

The  author  of  The  Blue  Pavilions  discounts  one  sort  of  criti- 
cism to  which  all  writers  of  historical  novels  are  more  or  less 
open,  by  the  frank  confession  that  his  "  small  tale  "  is  "  crammed 
with  historical  inaccuracy."  The  absence  of  the  virtue  of  accu- 
racy is  one  which  may  be  much  more  readily  pardoned  him  than 
his  total  failure  to  catch  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the  age  in 
which  his  scene  is  laid.  That  few  people  who  should  set  them- 
selves to  write  a  novel  of  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  would  be 
able  to  carry  the  reader  back  with  anything  like  the  completeness 
of  illusion  which  charms  us  in  such  a  masterpiece  as  Esmo7idm&j 
be  taken  for  granted.  Nevertheless  the  characters  in  The  Blue 
Pavilions  are  too  distressingly  modern.  They  masquerade  in  wigs 
and  small-clothes  in  the  most  awkward  way ;  their  swords 
seem  to  be  perpetually  getting  between  their  legs.  But  the  story 
is  a  good  one,  it  is  told  with  some  spirit,  and  it  is  quite  worth  read- 
ing provided  one  is  prepared  to  make  allowance  for  the  defect  just 
mentioned.  Boys,  and  grown-up  boys,  will  find  the  adventures 
of  Tristram  Salt  exciting  enough.  The  description  of  the  fight 
between  the  English  frigate  and  the  French  galley  inevitably 
suggests,  however,  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  similar 
scene  in  Westward  Ho .'  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  one's  own  fault 
if  one  is  not  born  to  be  either  a  Kingsley  or  a  Thackeray. 

Two  volumes,  each  excellent  in  its  way,  are  Mr.  Batters's 
Pedigree,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Whitefriars  Library,  and  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle's  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  which  now  reappears  in  a 
new  edition.  The  pair  may  properly  be  noticed  together,  not 
only  because  they  both  deal  with  scenes  of  American  life,  but 
also  because  they  are  both  set  oif  to  advantage  by  the  spirited 
illustrations  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Hutchinson.  The  experiences 
of  a  British  "  Tenderfoot "  in  the  Western  States  are  related  in 
rattling  style  in  the  first  of  these  books,  and  the  author  succeeds 
in  imparting  freshness  to  a  subject  which  much  globe-trotting 
has  rendered  hackneyed.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  stirring  story  of 
wrong  and  revenge  well  deserves  the  honours  of  a  third  edition. 
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Whether  there  ever  existed  such  a  marvellous  detective  as 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  more  than  doubtful;  but  that  Oamaliel  of 
Scotland  Yard  may,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  ideal  of 
excellence. 


GOSSIP  IN  A  LIBRARY.* 

IriEW  prettier  examples  of  the  newly-awakened  and  most 
laudable  zeal  of  publishers  for  producing  books  with  care, 
and  not  huddled  out  as  any  careless  or  overworked  printer  chooses, 
have  recently  appeared  than  Mr.  Gosse's  Gossip  in  a  Library, 
against  which  we  have  literally  nothing  to  say  except  that  we 
don't  like  gossip  in,  on,  or  about  anything.  Fortunately  the 
word,  at  least  in  its  commoner  and  iiglier  sense,  is  quite  a  mis- 
nomer for  the  contents  of  a  book  as  pleasant  as  it  is  pretty. 
Indeed,  though  Mr.  Gosse  deals  with  the  personality  of  his  authors 
to  some  extent,  he  deals  with  it  much  less  than  is  sometimes 
observable  in  quite  solemn  and  serious  works  of  so-called  criticism. 
Of  criticism  again,  in  its  proper  and  serious  sense,  there  is  also 
very  little  here.  Mr.  Gosse  talks,  and  talks  very  well  for  the  most 
part,  about  the  books  themselves  which  form  his  subjects.  Many  of 
them  are  very  rare  books,  none  are  common,  all  are  interest- 
ing ;  nor  is  the  volume  any  the  worse  because  its  contents  have 
appeared  dispersedly  before,  one  paper  in  these  very  columns, 
others  in  other  English  periodicals,  more  in  an  American  journal. 
It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little  better  to  clear  away  some 
marks  of  this  latter  origin  so  to  make  the  appeal  of  the  book 
oecumenical  and  not  provincial ;  but  that  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Here  are  some  five  and  twenty  essays,  and  of  the  subjects  of 
at  least  half  of  them  most  even  well-read  persons  have,  we  dare 
swear,  heard  little  or  heard  only.  They  may  be  divided  into  about 
three  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  rarity  of  their  subjects. 
lonica  and  the  Shaving  of  Shatjjmt  almost  deserve  the  dis- 
paragement of  being  modern,  common,  and  popular.  But  Mr. 
Gosse's  paper  on  the  first  was,  we  think,  published  before  Mr. 
Cory  recently  gave  to  the  many  the  poems  which  had  been  so 
long  kno^wn  to  the  few ;  and  the  Meredith  boom  had  scarcely  set 
in  when  he  discoursed  of  Shagpat.  In  the  second  class  may  be 
put  older,  but  still  fairly  well-known,  things  : — Wither's  poems  ; 
Camden's  Britannia  ;  that  last  sermon  of  Donne's  which  has  the 
double  attraction  of  being  the  last  and  not  least  characteristic 
product  of  his  strange  fancy,  compact  of  gloom  and  fire,  and  of 
possessing  as  its  frontispiece  the  result  of  his  ghostly  whim  of 
being  portrayed  in  his  shroud.  Christopher  Smart,  too,  had 
been  "  resurrected  "  before  Mr.  Gosse,  and  was  always  known  to 
connoisseurs  ;  Johi  Buncle  has  never  failed  to  secure  a  fit, 
though  not  a  frequent,  herd,  and  the  quaintness  of  its  illustra- 
tions has  attracted  many  unbotanical  persons  to  Gerard's 
Herbal.  La  Calprenede  ("  Pharamond ")  and  Moncrif  ("Cats") 
are  at  least  well  known  to  students  of  French  literature. 
But  how  many  of  us  can  lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts 
and  say  that  we  knew  much  about  Lady  Winchilsea,  about 
that  Winstanley  who  was  not  a  lighthouse  builder,  but  a  con- 
structor of  something  more  resembling  a  house  of  critical 
darkness,  about  the  plays  of  William  Joyner  and  Surgeon 
Bancroft,  about  Mr.  John  Hopkins  who  wrote  Amasin,  and 
of  Thomas  Green  who  wrote  The  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Litera- 
ture ?  How  many  have  read  Pompey  the  Little,  and  how  many 
the  edifying  novels  of  Eliza  Haywood  ?  He  who  honestly  con- 
fesses ignorance  may  read  about  them  all  here  with  much  profit, 
and  he  who  proudly  asserts  knowledge  may  refresh  it  without 
hurt.  Here,  too,  is  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  now  as  Peter  Cor- 
coran singing  of  the  fancy,  and  now  contributing  to  that  odd 
collection  of  "Ante-natal  Peters,"  or  Peter  Bells,  which  we 
suggest  that  Mr.  Gosse  do  collect  and  republish  in  some  pretty 
form,  for  they  would  make  a  very  amusing  little  book.  Here  is 
Leigh  Hunt  in  his  rare  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  very  brilliant 
Ultra-crepidarius  girding  at  Giti'ord,  and  Farquhar,  not  in  his  well- 
known  plays,  but  in  his  very  little  known  poems  and  letters,  and 
Beau  Nash  and  Lord  John  Manners,  and  other  good  folk. 

Very  pleasantly,  let  us  repeat,  and  with  good  knowledge  does 
Mr.  Gosse  discourse  of  them  all.  One  might  point  out  a  very 
few  very  little  slips.  If  the  age  of  Anne  called  Wither 
Withers,  it  could  plead  no  less  an  authority  than  Dryden,  who 
was  George's  contemporary  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  did  the 
same.  "  The  '  Trilbys '  of  Victor  Hugo  "  should  more  properly 
be  those  of  Nodier,  should  they  not  ?  But  these  things  matter 
nothing  at  all,  and  we  only  mention  them  as  a  pleasant  peine  du 
talion  on  Mr.  Gosse  for  his  rebuke  to  Hazlitt,  who  called  Thomas 
Amory  John.  Hazlitt  was  quite  excusable  for  letting  his  pen  slip 
between  Thomas  Amory  and  John  Buncle ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  for 
forgetting  (if  he  did  forget)  that  the  creator  of  the  Lutin 
d  Argail  gave  that  agreeable  animal,  as  he  gave  so  much  else,  to 
the  men  of  1830.  The  important  thing  is  that  he  has  shown 
himself  competent  to  write  bibhophily  (a  thing  which,  in  the 
strictest  confidence — and  protecting  ourselves  with  tiles  that  we 
may  avoid  slates — we  may  observe  is  by  no  means  always  to  be 
safely  translated  the  love  of  books)  in  an  excellent  manner.  One  or 
two  of  the  books  he  treats  of,  when  the  Revolution  comes,  we  shall 
break  into  Mr.  Gosse's  house  and  steal.  For  some  we  are  quite 
contented  to  have  his  own  account,  and  in  every  case  the  reading 
of  that  account  is  an  agreeable  pastime  and  recreation. 

*  Gossw  in  a  Library,  By  Edmund  Gosse.   London :  Heiuemaan. 


GERMAN  PATIENCE  GAMES.* 

THE  Game  of  Patience  bids  fair  before  long  to  have  a  literature 
of  its  own.  Two  years  ago  "  Cavendish  "  published  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  examples  and  diagrams  relating  exclusively  to 
it,  and  Professor  Ilofi'mann's  Cyclopcedia  of  Card  and  Table 
Games,  issued  twelve  months  later,  contained  some  twenty  pages 
treating  on  the  game  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  Pole,  author  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Whist.  Both  volumes  were  noticed  in  these 
columns,  and  the  reputation  of  the  respective  writers,  as  leading 
authorities  on  games  of  cards,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  some 
forms  at  least  of  Patience  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  game 
worthy  of  detailed  scientific  demonstration.  The  present  volume 
is  handier  in  size  than  that  of  "  Cavendish  " ;  similar  coloured 
diagrams  of  the  cards  are  employed  in  it ;  but  the  text  is  in  plain 
English,  an  advantage  for  popular  purposes,  since  "  Cavendish's  " 
system  of  notation  gave  to  his  problems  somewhat  of  a  savour 
of  Euclid,  rather  repellent  to  unmathematical  minds.  Professor 
Hoffmann  states,  both  on  his  title-page  and  in  the  introduction, 
that  his  book  is  a  translation  from  the  German ;  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  the  particular  work  is  with  which  he  is  dealing,  nor 
whether  he  lias  laid  one  or  more  authors  under  contribution. 
Admitting  that  many  of  the  games  described  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  similar  ones  known  by  different  names  in 
England,  he  gives  them  on  account  of  certain  diflferences  of 
detail,  and  says  that  he  has  employed  the  nearest  equivalent  of 
the  German  titles.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better  if  the 
Professor  had  made  some  attempt  to  classify  the  games,  accord- 
ing to  their  varying  degrees  of  difficulty,  or  on  some  intelligible 
principle  ;  all  that  he  has  done  is  to  arrange  them  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  cards  used.  "  Cavendish  "  scorned  to  include  in 
his  treatise  any  games  depending  on  mere  chance  and  presenting 
no  mental  problem.  Professor  Hoffinann  recognizes  no  such 
disqualification ;  he  commences,  in  fact,  with  a  Patience  that 
requires  no  skill  for  its  exercise,  and  several  among  those  de- 
scribed depend  entirely  for  their  successful  execution  on  the 
chance  fall  of  the  cards.  It  is  evident  that  Patience,  more 
almost  than  any  other  game,  since  there  is  no  dealing  of  hands 
in  it,  calls  for  the  constant  practice  of  thoroughly  shuffling  the 
pack ;  each  game  played  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  leave  the 
cards  more  or  less  arranged  in  the  desired  sequences  or  com- 
binations, thus  giving  the  player  an  unfair  advantage  in  the 
next  game.  Professor  Hofl'mann  insists  strongly  on  this,  and 
gives  directions  in  a  note  for  its  efficient  performance.  To 
shuffle  the  cards  in  the  ordinary  manner  will  be  found  insuffi- 
cient or  tedious  ;  it  is  recommended  that  they  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  and  shuffled  by  mixing  them  with  the  finger-tips  in  the 
manner  known  in  French  play  as  la  salade ;  or  else  Professor 
Hoffmann  recommends,  as  still  better,  a  method  of  dealing  them 
into  packets  of  various  sizes,  which  will  effectually  break  up  the 
order  of  the  most  systematic  previous  arrangement.  Too  much 
stress  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  thorough  shuffling. 

Cavendish's "  strict  exclusion  of  all  games  which  depend  on 
chance  alone,  without  any  power  of  the  player  to  modify  it,  has 
the  practical  effect  of  excluding  all  varieties  except  those  which 
consist  of  the  formation  of  ascending  or  descending  sequences. 
Although,  doubtless,  the  highest  forms  of  the  game  are  those 
which  introduce  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  considerable,  if  less  intellectual,  recreation  may 
be  derived  from  some  of  those  disallowed  by  "  Cavendish."  For 
instance,  one  class,  for  which  he  finds  no  room,  consists  of  those 
games  in  which  the  player  does  not  seek  to  form  sequences,  but 
to  throw  out  either  ail  paired  cards  or  those  which  together  form 
a  given  number ;  if,  under  the  special  limitations  of  the  particular 
game,  the  player  succeeds  in  thus  disposing  of  the  whole  pack,  he 
is  considered  to  have  won.  From  the  number  of  failures  which 
must  necessarily  occur  before  all  the  cards  can  be  thus  got  rid  of, 
Professor  Hoffmann  considers  that  the  name  of  Patience  has  been 
appropriately  applied  to  recreations  of  this  description.  Dr.  Pole, 
however,  calls  in  question  the  justice  of  the  appellation ;  he  holds 
that,  if  the  games  are  designed  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  law 
of  probabilities,  they  require  no  more  patience  than  any  game  for 
several  players  where  the  luck  may  happen  at  first  to  go  against 
one  of  them.  He  suggests  the  term  "  Solitary  Games  "  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing name  for  all  those  played  by  one  person.  A  single 
word — say  Solitaire — would  be  better,  but  perhaps  he  hesitates  to 
affix  this  to  the  class,  since  it  has  already  been  appropriated  for  a 
particular  game  played  with  pegs  or  balls  upon  a  board.  Probably 
the  term  Patience,  as  designating  games  of  cards  for  one  person, 
is  of  too  old  standing  to  be  easily  set  aside. 

Professor  Hoffinann  describes  with  full  detail  sixty-two  different 
kinds  of  Patience ;  he  apologizes  in  his  introduction  for  the  exces- 
sive minuteness  of  the  instructions,  for  which  he  holds  the 
German  original  responsible ;  but  surely  this  amplitude  of  detail 
is  a  merit,  and  not  a  defect,  in  any  guide-book  to  new  games. 
Many,  of  course,  of  those  described  are  not  new,  or  are  only 
variants  of  well-known  games,  and  this  Professor  Hoffmann  fre- 
quently acknowledges  in  his  notes.  The  only  authority,  however, 
to  which  he  refers  is  Dr.  Pole's  above-mentioned  article  in  his 
own  Cyclopaedia ;  he  either  ignores  or  is  unacquainted  with 
"  Cavendish's  "  manual  on  the  subject,  a  work  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  better  arranged  than  the  present  treatise.  The  defect  of 

*  Illustrated  Book  of  Patience  Games,  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Professor  Hoffmann.   London :  Rontledge  &  Sons.  1892. 
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Professor  Hoffmann's  volume  is  tlie  utter  want  of  grouping  of  tlie 
games ;  they  follow  one  another  without  any  sort  of  reference  to 
their  relationships  other  than  the  number  of  cards  used,  i'lrst 
come  five  games  played  with  the  short  piquet  pack  of  thirty-two 
cards.    Two  of  these  belong  to  the  class  in  which  the  object 
sought  is  to  pair  off  all  the  cards  until  none  are  left.  _  Another 
is  somewhat  similar  in  principle,  but,  instead  of  finding  pairs, 
the  object  is  to  eliminate  all  the  cards  of  one  suit  by  the  simple 
process  of  examining  a  given  number  of  cards.    The  fourth  game 
consists  in  the  formation  of  sequences ;  but  the  pack,  already  a 
short  one,  is  still  further  diminished  by  the  four  kings  being 
thrown  aside,  leaving  only  six  cards  to  be  placed  in  order  in  each 
suit.    The  fifth  and  last  Patience  for  a  short  pack  proceeds  on 
the  principle  of  calling  the  values  of  the  cards  in  serial  order 
from  seven  to  ace  while  dealing  them  face  upwards,  and  putting 
aside  such  as  correspond  in  value  with  the  number  called.    It  is 
obvious  that  in  these  five  games  there  is  little,  if  any,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  any  headwork.    Next  follow  twenty- 
three  Patiences,  which  are  played  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards.  About  half  of  them  aim  at  the  formation  of  sequences,  under 
various  restrictions ;  some  of  them  are  to  be  made  in  ascending 
order,  some  in  descending,  and  some  in  a  combination  of  both. 
Sometimes  the  player  is  allowed  to  help  himself  by  means  of 
auxiliary  sequences,  in  which  he  places  the  cards  in  inverse  order 
to  those  already  on   the   foundation   card  on   which   he  is 
building ;  as  soon  as  the  top  card  on  one  of  these  storehouses  be- 
comes playable,  he  is  able  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  cards  under 
it  to  his  foundation  one  after  the  other  before  drawing  fresh  cards 
from  the  stock  or  talon.    Only  one  pairing  game  finds  a  place 
among  those  for  a  full  pack,  and  the  counting-out  or  roll-call 
principle  reappears  once.    A  variation  of  the  pairing  game  is  given 
under  the  designation  of  "  Royal  Marriage."    In  this  the  king 
and  queen  of  hearts  are  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pack, 
and  the  cards  are  then  placed  face  upwards  in  a  row,  any  being 
rejected  which  fall  between  two  of  the  same  suit  or  the  same 
value.    The  game  is  won  by  all  disappearing  except  the  king  and 
queen  of  hearts,  which  thus  meet.    The  English  version  of  this 
game  is  stated  to  be  known  as  Push-pin  Patience,  from  the  fact 
that  the  intervening  cards  are  pushed  up  out  of  the  row  before 
the  ranks  are  closed  up.    Some  of  the  names  assigned  to  these 
German  games  are  of  the  most  arbitrary  description,  and  afford 
no  clue  whatever  to  their  nature.    For  instance,  "Robert," 
"  Nestor,"  "  Lucas,"  and  several  others  are  utterly  meaningless 
designations.     Names  like  the   "Dial,"  the  "Parallels,"  the 
"  Corners,"  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  call  to  memory  the 
nature  of  the  several  games.    "La  Capricieuse,"  "Les  Petits 
Paquets,"  and  "  La  Nationale  "  hardly  come  up  to  the  translator's 
canon  of  always  giving  the  nearest  English  equivalent  of  the 
German  titles.    A  variety  belonging  to  the  class  of  games  which 
are  won  by  the  player  being  able  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cards  will 
be  found  in  those  where  he  is  entitled  to  throw  out  any  two  which 
together  form  a  particular  number.    Two  examples  are  given  for 
combinations  of  eleven,  one  of  thirteen,  and  one,  among  those 
played  with  two  full  packs,  where  any  two  cards  making  a  total 
of  fourteen  points  are  rejected.    The  games  numbered  21  and  22, 
and  entitled  "  the  Fairest,"  are  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the  usual 
sequence.    In  these  the  four  heaps,  instead  of  being  built  up  in 
serial  order,  are  arranged  in  arithmetical  progression.  Consider- 
able scope  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  playing  on 
to  the  waste  heaps,  so  as  to  avoid  covering  cards  likely  to  be 
speedily  required  with  others  which  cannot  be  used  until  a  later 
period.    The  successful  issue  of  either  of  these  Patiences  paves 
the  way  for  a  rather  effective  card-trick,  which  is  described  at 
length.    Through  some  of  the  games  a  sort  of  compensating 
principle  seems  to  run — namely,  that  when  the  chances  are  con- 
siderably against  the  player,  the  play  is  so  easy  as  to  demand  no 
great  amount  of  mental  attention.    One  given  under  the  totally 
irrelevant  designation  of  "  Caesar  "  has  no  claim  to  be  included  as 
a  Patience  game  at  all,  being  simply  the  well-known  Fifteen 
puzzle,  in  which  the  nine  numerals  have  to  be  ranged  in  a  square 
so  as  to  read  fifteen  in  every  direction. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  consists  of  games  played  with  two 
full  packs  shuffled  together ;  no  new  principles  of  structure  are 
involved,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  eight  cards  of  each  de- 
nomination gives  greater  variety,  whether  for  the  formation  of 
combinations  or  of  sequences.  The  last  three  games  described 
by  Professor  Hoffmann  are  for  two  persons  with  two  packs  of 
cards  ;  numbers  61  and  62  are  distinctly  not  entitled  to  be  called 
Patience  games  at  all,  for,  though  they  consist  in  the  joint  forma- 
tion of  sequences,  yet  whichever  player  gets  rid  of  his  cards  first 
wins  the  game.  Number  63,  called  "  Sympathy,"  may  really  be 
considered  a  two-handed  Patience,  since  it  is  not  an  antagonistic 
game  at  all,  for  both  players  pursue  a  common  object,  and  both 
win,  or  neither. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  games  given  by  Professor  Hoffmann 
fall  within  "Cavendish's"  category  of  those  which  present  an 
indefinite  problem  for  solution,  in  which — setting  aside  those  of 
pure  chance — there  is  considerable  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  since  the  game  may  be  won  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  None  of  them  belong  to  the  category  of  those  which 
present  only  definite  problems ;  in  these  there  is  no  middle  course, 
judgment  does  not  enter  into  them,  only  calculation;  either  it 
is  right  to  play  a  certain  card  in  a  certain  way  or  it  is  not,  and 
success  depends  entirely  on  analytical  power.   Perhaps  Professor 


Hoffmann,  or  rather  his  German  original,  is  right  not  to  include 
these  ;  for  problems  so  abstruse  as  to  necessitate  long  mental 
calculation  before  moving  a  card  can  hardly  be  considered  as 


GARDEN-CRAFT.* 

THIS  is  a  welcome  and  an  unexpected  tribute  to  a  man  who 
possessed  something  very  like  genius,  and  who  died  prema- 
turely, almost  unrecognized  by  the  world  at  large.  We  have 
called  the  book  "  unexpected,"  because  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  Sedding  had  given  his  mind  to  the  history  of  gardens, 
and  still  less  that  he  had  found  time  to  write  a  large  volume  on 
that  subject.  His  Garden-Craft  is,  as  we  hope  to  show,  valuable 
in  itself,  but  primarily  we  are  glad  to  see  it  published  because  it 
gives  the  friends  of  Sedding  an  opportunity  of  telling  people  in 
general  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  This  is  done  with  delicate 
grace,  although,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  with  some  afi'ectation 
of  the  over-fine,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Russell  in  his  memorial-intro- 
duction. This  preface  gives  an  excellent  impression  of  Sedding 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  teacher,  and  fully  accounts  for 
the  personal  charm  he  exercised.  For  those  to  whom  his  name 
is  merely  a  name,  we  may  say  that  John  Sedding  was  an  archi- 
tect of  singular  originality,  whose  peculiar  gift  was  his  power  of 
working  in  harmony  with  recognized  styles  while  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  their  traditions  of  detail.  His  architecture  was  pre- 
eminently free  from  the  academic  bondage,  and  his  main  distinc- 
tion was  the  skill  with  which  he  contrived  to  combine  the 
characteristics  of  opposing  styles  without  losing  dignity  or  beauty. 
A  remarkable  example  of  his  work,  and  a  very  typical  one,  is 
the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Sloane  Street,  a  building  which 
has  been  as  much  blamed  as  praised,  but  which  is  now  generally 
becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  imaginative 
specimens  of  recent  English  architecture. 

John  Sedding's  originality,  his  refusal  to  repeat  the  professional 
shibboleths,  delayed  his  universal  recognition,  while  it  endeared 
him  to  a  circle  of  disciples.    At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was 
beginning  to  be  famous,  after  a  long  period  of  comparative 
obscurity.    It  was  confidently  stated  that  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  had  never  recognized  him,  was  on  the  point  of  electing 
him  as  an  Associate ;  and  no  artist,  perhaps,  ever  passed  away  at 
what  seemed,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  a  more  untimely 
moment.    Sedding  was  born  in  1838;  he  practised  for  thirty- 
seven  years  in  the  south-west  of  England  before  deciding  to 
settle  in  London.    He  was  at  that  time  quite  unknown,  and  his 
earliest  appearances  in  the  art-world  date  from  1875,  when  he 
began  to  exhibit  drawings  which  displayed  his  peculiar  qualities 
of  design.    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  churches  to  attract  notice 
was  that  of  St.  Clement's,  Bournemouth,  erected,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  in  1876.    It  was  some  years,  however,  yet  before  he 
achieved  a  secure  position,  and  his  real  blossoming  time  was  short 
indeed,  dating  from  about  1885  to  the  very  month  of  his  death, 
March  1891.    During  these  last  years  he  was  a  force  in  the  pro- 
fession, an  architect  more  and  more  in  request  for  work  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  a  master  who  was  impressing  more  and  more 
vividly  his  own  strong  nature  upon  a  circle  of  pupils.    Ilis  death 
was  affectingly  sudden.    He  had  to  go  to  the  desolate  parish  of 
Winsford,  a  place  well  known  to  hunting  men,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Exmoor.    lie  had  been  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  and  he  desired  to  see  how  the  work  was  proceeding.  He 
caught  a  violent  chill  in  driving  over  the  moor,  and  six  days 
later  he  passed  away  in  the  vicarage  of  Winsford,  leaving  English 
art  the  poorer  by  a  man  of  singularly  emphatic  talent.   His  wife, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  grief,  survived  him  but  one  week. 

Sedding's  main  characteristic,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  freedom 
of  his  hand  in  design.  He  was  essentially  an  artist,  and  he  fought 
for  the  supremacy  of  art  in  architecture.  His  own  style  was  apt 
to  seem  fantastic  and  heterodox  to  those  who  did  not  recognize 
how  closely  he  kept  to  the  spirit,  if  not  always  to  the  letter,  of 
tradition.  He  was  a  profound  student  of  mediaeval  work,  but  he 
combined  with  his  love  of  it  a  very  warm  sense  of  the  merit  of 
much  Renaissance  building,  and  he  loved  to  combine,  sometimes 
with  great  audacity,  the  characters  of  those  apparently  hostile 
schools.  For  instance,  the  general  character  of  his  church  in 
Sloane  Street  is  Perpendicular  Gothic,  but  he  has  dared  to  enliven 
it  with  detail  which  is  late  Italian.  Sedding  was  a  master  of 
ornament.  His  designs  for  staves  and  crosiers,  for  rood-screen 
and  reredos,  were  often  of  a  singular  merit,  and  it  was  his  pride 
that,  though  he  was  a  careful  antiquarian,  and  often  allowed  his 
fancy  to  be  inspired  by  archaic  design,  he  never  plagiarized  from 
old  existing  buildings. 

Of  his  private  character  Mr.  Russell  is  well  qualified  to  speak, 
and  his  modest  account  of  his  friend  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
But,  probably,  a  still  more  exact  impression  of  what  Sedding  was 
will  be  obtained  from  the  delightful  pages  of  reminiscence  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  who,  as  we  learn,  was  Sedding's 
chief  assistant,  and  is  now  his  successor.  With  much  picturesque- 
ness,  Mr.  Wilson  permits  us  to  realize  what  Sedding's  habits  were 
in  the  course  of  professional  work :  his  abstraction,  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  affectionate  and  winning  ways,  his  "  gentillesses  d'oiseau," 
as  Mr.  Wilson  happily  styles  them.    Of  his  work  as  an  architect 

•  Garden-Craft,  Old  and  New.  By  the  late  John  D.  Sedding.  With 
Memorial  Notice  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Russell.  16  Illustrations.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co. 
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— by  ■which,  of  course,  the  name  of  Sedding'  must  eventually 
stand  or  fall — we  regret  that  little  account  is  here  given.  A  list 
of  the  principal  buildings  he  completed  would  have  been  welcome, 
and  some  account  of  the  admirable  work  he  achieved  in  the  way 
of  applying  sculpture  of  a  high  class  to  architecture.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  success  of  Garden- Craft  may  be  such  as  to  justify 
the  friends  of  Sedding  in  collecting  his  valuable  scattered  lectures 
and  addresses.  If  this  is  done,  doubtless  a  critical  estimate  of 
his  work  as  an  architect  will  at  the  same  time  be  forthcoming. 

"We  anticipate  from  the  perusal  of  the  lectures  we  refer  to 
more  pleasure  than  we  have  found  in  Garden-Craft,  although 
that  is  an  agreeable  essay,  well  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Eut 
when  Sedding  comes  to  speak  of  his  own  art — of  architecture— 
we  believe  that  he  will  be  found  to  circulate  a  fixed  opinion  with 
a  more  certain  sound.  In  writing  of  gardens  he  is  a  little  vague, 
a  little  apt  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  desire  to  hunt 
a  quotation  like  a  butterfly,  or  pursue  a  line  of  fancy  like  a  winding 
path.  Ho  had  saturated  his  memory  with  the  gri^at  garden  essayists 
of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Temple,  Evelyn,  and 
Cowley,  and  he  illustrates  what  they  wrote  by  many  pleasant 
memories  of  his  own,  picked  up  in  his  wanderings  through 
England  as  an  architect.  He  contrasts  the  stately  garden  of 
Bacon  with  the  traditional  and  ornamental  one  of  Temple,  and 
both  with  the  landscape  garden,  in  a  classical  taste,  of  "  Capa- 
bility "  Brown  and  Kent.  But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  his  eager 
praise  and  reluctant  blame.  lie  likes  all  sorts  of  garden,*,  and 
yet  feels  obliged  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  some  and  adopting 
others.  He  says  with  one  breath  that  "  the  best  advice  which  can 
be  given  to  a  young  gardener  is — knoiv  Eepton  "  ;  but  on  the 
very  same  page  he  is  turning  from  "  the  chilly,  disenchanted 
world  "  of  this  authority,  and  sighing  for  the  graces  of  the  fantastic 
seventeenth  century.  In  this  oscillation  but  one  thing  is  certain — 
the  author's  persistent  and  unreconcilable  dislike  of  Addison.  We 
cannot  say  we  think  that  there  is  much  permanent  value  in  Sed- 
ding's  confused  historic  sketch  of  gardening. 

He  is  much  happier  in  treating  the  technics  of  garden-craft 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  architect.  We  believe 
that  every  one  who  intends  to  lay  out  a  new  garden  would  do  well 
to  study  the  precepts  of  Garden-Craft.  Sedding  says  some  ad- 
mirable things  about  the  necessity  of  making  the  house  and  the 
prospects  from  it  harmonious  in  character,  and  he  would  make 
the  garden  reflect  the  general  style  of  the  house  that  presides 
over  it.  He  truly  remarks  that,  after  advancing  through  certain 
gardens,  and  becoming  saturated  with  their  peculiar  character, 
we  come  upon  houses  which  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  their 
surroundings  in  character  that  they  "  make  a  man  writhe  as  at 
false  notes  in  music."  He  recommends  attention  to  the  approach, 
a  point  too  often  neglected  by  the  old  framers  of  gardens,  as 
notoriously  at  Hatfield,  but  he  is  not  fanatically  opposed  to  the 
straight  Elizabethan  avenue,  as  at  Montacute,  Brympton,  and 
Burleigh.  We  agree  with  him  that  it  is  absurd  to  make  a  road 
wind  when  nothing  in  the  natural  conformation  of  the  land 
I'equires  a  curve,  yet  we  think  that,  except  in  very  noble  instances 
of  architectural  piles  filling  the  extreme  vista,  the  avenue  is  apt 
to  be  rather  poor  and  monotonous  as  an  approach. 

Sedding  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  planting.  He  em- 
phasizes three  great  errors  which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  we  are 
entirely  with  him  in  each  case.  He  reproves  the  selhshness  and 
false  economy  "  of  planting  an  inferior  class  of  fast-growing 
trees,  such  as  firs  and  larches  and  Lombardy  poplars,  on  the 
ground  that  one  would  not  live  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of  woods 
of  oaks  and  beech  and  chestnut  "  ;  the  thoughtlessness  of  not 
thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  beforehand,  and  the  error  of 
putting  trees  too  near  the  house.  He  urges  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  rich  and  sweeping  lawns,  but  he  deprecates  their  being 
allowed  to  swamp  the  whole  ground,  and  especially  their  being 
carried  up  to  the  house  itself.  He  discusses  the  possibility  of  a 
terrace,  not  the  narrow  slope  of  turf  which  modern  timidity 
permits,  but  the  grand  terrace  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  built 
on  solid  masonry  with  balustrades  for  interchange  of  light  and 
shade.  In  spite  of  the  anathema  of  the  modern  landscape- 
gardener,  Sedding  is  in  favour  of  a  stately  and  imposing  terrace, 
and  opposite  p.  156  will  be  found  a  facsimile  of  a  very  charm- 
ing design  of  his,  a  sunken  garden,  with  geometrical  flower-beds 
and  cypresses  around  a  central  sundial,  in  the  background  of 
which  a  flight  of  broad  steps  leads  up  to  a  terrace,  and  to  a  very 
delightful  brick  house  beyond  it.  Whether  this  is  merely  a 
dream,  or  whether  this  beautiful  design  was  carried  out,  we  know 
not.  The  value  of  this  volume  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  plates  reproduced  from  Sedding's 
original  drawings,  which  possessed  great  merit.  As  a  writer, 
his  style  betrays  the  amateur.  He  is  steeped  in  reminiscences  of 
the  authors  that  he  loves,  and  his  page  is  somewhat  overcrowded 
with  quotation-marks.  His  mind,  unused  to  literary  effort,  is 
somewhat  difl'use  and  "  flighty "  in  its  movements.  But  the 
volume  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  real  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit. 


BOETHIUS.* 

APART  from  the  tragic  story  of  his  fall,  Boethius  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world's  history.    Throughout  the 
middle  ages  his  name  was  held  in  peculiar  honour;  for  men 

*  Boethhis.  An  Essay.  By  Hugh  Fraser  Stewart,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons. 


looked  on  him  as  the  last  of  the  sages  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
accepted  him  as  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  its  wisdom.  For 
centuries  no  profane  author  was  perhaps  more  widely  read  or 
more  often  quoted,  and  his  life,  opinions,  and  literary  work  are 
still  made  the  subjects  of  learned  discussion?,  specially  by  German 
scholars.  The  latest  addition  to  the  mass  of  literature  on 
Boethius  is  Mr.  Stewart's  book  now  before  us,  in  its  origin  a 
Cambridge  prize  essay,  and  in  its  present  form  a  volume  of  some 
size,  containing  much  valuable  matter  and  giving  evidence  of  no 
small  amount  of  careful  thought  and  research.  The  first  chapter 
presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Christianity  of  Boethius,  with  which,  of  course,  the  question  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  theological  tracts  attributed  to  him  is 
closely  connected.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century 
he  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  Catholic  martyr  put  to  death 
for  the  faith's  sake  by  the  Arian  King,  Theodoric  the  Goth. 
Then  the  wheel  went  completely  round,  and  the  curiously 
non-Christian  character  of  his  last  work,  the  De  Consolaiiono 
Philosophic,  was  explained  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  a 
pagan.  As  is  shown  here,  he  was  certainly  a  Christian,  though 
scarcely  an  enlightened  or  earnest  believer  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fragment  called  the 
"  Anecdoton  Holdcri  "  has  established  beyond  all  question  that 
he  was  the  author  of  four  out  of  the  five  theological  treatises. 
Mr.  Stewart  tries  to  make  out  that  he  diii'ers  from  Dr.  Ilodgkin 
with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  "  Anecdoton,"  though  we 
fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  real  ground  of  difference  between 
them,  and  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  hardly  grasps  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  that  is  required  on  such  a  point  as  the  authorship  of 
these  tracts.  It  must  be  contributory;  for  an  assertion  of 
authorship,  however  ancient,  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  if 
the  works  to  which  it  refers  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
it  highly  improbable  that  they  were  written  by  the  supposed 
author,  or  even  if  they  have  consistently  been  attributed  to  some 
one  else.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  great  difliculty  in 
believing  that  the  four  tracts  were  written  by  Boethius,  for  it  is 
quite  easy  to  conceive,  and  Mr.  Stewart  himself  appears  to  have 
conceived,  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Boethius  may  well  have 
written  them,  and  they  have  been  assigned  to  him  almost 
unanimously  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  As,  therefore, 
the  "  Anecdoton "  confirms  the  assertion  of  mediseval  writers, 
IJr.  Ilodgkin,  and  Dr.  Usener  whose  lead  in  this  matter  was  followed 
by  our  English  scholar,  have  not  gone  too  far  in  declaring  that  its 
evidence  is  of  a  final  character.  In  his  chapter  entitled  "Boethius 
and  Theodoric"  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  show  himself  at  his  best. 
Instead  of  constructing  an  historical  narrative,  he  gives  extracts 
from  original  authorities,  the  mere  rough  materials  that  he  should 
have  used  and  worked  up,  and  instead  of  telling  us  his  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  grounds  for  the  fall  and  execution,  or  murder,  of 
Boethius,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  wander  off  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  a  far  less  important  matter — the  value  to  be  attached 
to  what  is  said  in  the  Vario)  of  Cassiodorus  about  the  characters 
of  the  delatores — on  which  he  again  declares  himself  at  issue  with 
Dr.  Ilodgkin. 

The  general  character  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  written 
by  Boethius  during  his  imprisonment,  is  set  forth  by  Gibbon  in  a 
stately  and  sonorous  passage.  An  excellent  summary  of  its 
contents  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  is  followed  by  a 
learned  and  carefully  prepared  commentary  on  the  philosophical 
system  exhibited  in  the  treatise.  It  is  eclectic,  and  is  fairly  de- 
scribed here  as  based  on  Platonism,  modified  by  Aristotelianism, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  Koman  tastes  and 
education,  strongly  tinged  with  Stoicism.  Although  to  the  mind 
of  Boethius  God  was  a  more  definite  being  than  the  Deity  of  Plato's 
"  Timajus,"  his  conception  of  the  Deity  was  far  more  Platonic 
than  Christian,  while  his  theory  of  the  world's  origin  is  wholly  due 
to  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  He  follows  Plato  in  holding  evil  to 
be  really  non-existent,  a  mere  shadow  or  semblance,  for  "  God  who 
can  do  all  things  cannot  do  evil,"  and  explains  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  rather  weakly,  speaking  of  its  victims  as  really  non-existent, 
and  their  power  to  do  evil  rather  than  good  as  the  result  of 
powerlessness.  Holding  that  man  is  able  to  raise  himself  above 
the  things  of  earth,  and  find  the  true  good  in  God,  he  tacitly 
denies  the  necessity  of  redemption  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  while 
declaring  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  shuts  out  from  his  system 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  whole  treatise 
breathes  a  spirit  of  indifference  towards  Christianity,  which  is 
strange  in  the  author  of  the  theological  tracts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  insuperable  difficulty  presented  by  the  contrast.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  tracts  were  written  when  Boethius  was 
young.  Mr.  Stewart  pleasantly  says  that — betraying,  as  they 
seem  to  do,  the  writer's  youth  and  inexperience — they  are  like  so 
many  Hulsean  essays ;  and  that  they  may  to  some  extent  be 
regarded  as  exercises,  in  which  Boethius  sought  to  employ  his 
dialectical  faculty  in  enforcing  truths  already  expounded  by  St. 
Augustiiie,  though  in  the  case  of  the  longest  of  them — the  Liber 
contra  Eutychen  et  Nestorium — he  exhibits,  as  is  noted  here,  "  a 
certain  religious  ardour  which  we  may  vainly  look  for  in  the 
rest."  At  the  same  time  Christianity  could  never  have  taken 
any  strong  hold  upon  him;  for, while  awaiting  death  in  his  prison 
at  Pavia,  he  found  his  chief  solace  in  exercising  his  genius  in 
writing  a  book  which,  though  not  contradictmg  Christian  doc- 
trine, wholly  ignores  it.  The  "Consolation"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
confession  of  faith ;  it  was  written  by  the  author  in  order  to  brace  his 
mental  powers  and  relieve  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  is,  as  Mr. 
Stewart  justly  remarks,  "  entirely  artificial."  The  tracts,  of  which 
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we  have  a  careful  analysis,  though  of  no  great  importance  in 
themselves,  are  interesting  as  connecting  Boethius  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen.  His  translations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  parts  of  Aristotle's  works  were,  with  his  translation  of 
Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  "  Categories,"  the  only  Aristotle 
known  until  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Although  in 
his  first  commentary  on  the  "  Isagoge "  Boethius  speaks  as  a 
Eealist,  it  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Stewart  observes  in  his  chapter  on 
the  influence  of  Boethius  on  medi<'eval  philosophy,  that  he  changed 
his  mind ;  for  in  a  second  commentary  on  the  "  Isagoge "  he 
inclines  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  reference  to  genera 
and  species,  though  he  "  refuses  to  commit  himself  any  further 
than  Porphyry."  Most  readers  will  find  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of 
the  various'translations  of  the  "  Consolation  "  the  pleasantest  part 
of  his  book.  He  begins  it  with  a  notice  of  certain  passages  in  the 
poem  of  Beowulf,  which  seem  to  prove  the  author's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "Consolation,"  and  then  goes  on  to  King  Alfred's 
translation,  to  the  Provencal  poem  Boece,  and  to  the  version 
by  Notker  of  St.  Gall,  written  as  a  reading-book  for  learners  of 
Latin.  In  the  section  dealing  with  Chaucer's  Boece,  he  dis- 
putes Mr.  Henry  Morley's  opinion  that  it  was  quite  an  early  work 
of  Chaucer,  placing  it  in  point  of  time  along  with  "  those  poems 
which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  recollections  and  imitations 
of  the  original."  Mr.  Stewart's  success  in  a  prize-essay  competi- 
tion has  had  good  results;  it  has  encouraged  him  to  follow  up  bis 
subject,  and  has  led  him  to  produce  a  book  highly  creflitable  to 
himself  and  interesting  to  all  students  of  literary  history. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MR.  BERNARD  QUARITCH  sends  us  a  collection  of  songs 
and  madrigals  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  should  be 
welcomed  by  musical  students.  The  work  begins  with  a  critical 
analysis  on  the  music  by  Dr.  II.  W.  Pearce,  containing  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information  on  the  different  forms  of  old 
English  compositions  which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  them.  There  is  further  a  learned  description  of  the 
original  MSS.  by  Mr.  A.  Hughes-Hughes.  The  songs  and  madri- 
gals themselves  are  charmingly  quaint,  and  strike  upon  the  ear 
educated  to  modern  music  with  a  strange  but  refreshing  simpli- 
city. Perhaps  the  most  i"ioticeable  example  of  the  songs  is  "  In 
May  that  lusty  season,"  by  Thomas  Farthing.  The  accompani- 
ments are  ably  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Pearce.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  six  madrigals  and  an  instrumental 
piece  hy  Henry  VIII.  The  original  notation  of  the  compositions 
is  given,  as  well  as  a  compressed  score  for  the  use  of  pianists. 
With  one  exception — "  The  farther  I  go,"  by  William  Newark — 
they  are  written  in  three-part  counterpoint.  The  progression  of 
consecutive  fifths  and  sevenths  occurs  many  times  in  this  music; 
but,  as  the  introduction  wisely  points  out,  these  seeming  errors 
serve  but  "to  illustrate  the  experimental  nature  of  the  early 
Polyphonic  School."  We  cannot  resist  giving  here  a  quaint 
remark  made  by  Thomas  Morley  on  the  madrigals  of  his  day  : — 
"As  for  the  musick  it  is,  next  unto  that  of  the  Motet,  the  most 
artificial,  and  to  men  of  understanding  the  most  delightfull." 
The  book  before  us  contains  also  facsimiles  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
madrigals,  with  a  very  necessary  explanation  of  the  value  of  notes 
in  the  ligatures. 

As  an  example  of  modern  vocal  music,  we  have  from  the 
Leadenhall  Press  a  charmingly  got-up  book  entitled  Tioelve  New 
Songs  by  M7ne  of  the  Best  and  Best-knoirn  British  Composers.  The 
poetry  throughout  is  by  Harold  Boulton  ;  it  is  graceful  and 
expressive,  and  in  every  case  sympathetically  set  to  music.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  separate  notice  of  each  song ;  it 
is  enough  to  mention  that  the  title-page  contains  such  names  as 
Barnby,  Cellier,  Hubert  II.  Parry,  C.  V.  Stanford,  and  others 
equally  well  known,  to  ensure  the  collection  being  deservedly 
popular.  The  frontispiece,  by  Frank  Dicksee,  II. A.,  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  volume. 

In  a  "  Te  Deum "  set  to  music  in  the  key  of  D,  by  Frank 
Adlam  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.),  the  composer  has  achieved  the 
end  which  he  sets  forth  in  a  short  preface,  in  producing  a  com- 
position which  will  be  valuable  to  parish  choirs.  It  is  well 
written,  eflective,  and  at  the  same  time  presents  no  particular 
difficulties  of  execution.  In  the  chorale  and  solo  introduced  in 
the  middle  with  change  of  key  and  time  we  have  a  pleasing 
variation  which  does  not  in  any  way  destroy  the  harmonious 
effect  of  the  whole. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown  we  have  received  a  variety  of 
music.  Twelve  Two-part  Songs,  by  Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  words  by 
Shapcott  Wensley,  will  be  useful  to  schools  and  choirs,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  pretty,  simple,  and  require  no  voices  of  extended  com- 
pass. "  The  Gate  of  Dieams,"  by  the  same  author,  is  flowing  and 
melodious,  and  expresses  the  words,  by  R.  S.  Hickens,  with 
artistic  feeling.  "  Love's  Courier,"  song  by  H.  Elliot  Lath,  is  a 
slight  composition  with  a  tuneful  valse  refrain ;  not,  however, 
presenting  great  originality  of  idea. 

Nine  pieces  for  the  Piano  : — "  Valse  in  F,"  by  Ethel  M.  Boyce, 
shows  a  sound  knowledge  of  harmony.  The  opening  theme  is 
graceful,  but  the  original  valse  form  is,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two 
places  hardly  sufficiently  marked.  "Graceful  Dance"  and 
"Polish  Dance,"  by  Edward  German.  These  are  two  fairly 
pleasing  little  pieces.  The  second  contains  some  carefully  studied 


efl'ects.  "  A  Riverside  W^alk,"  by  Ignace  Gibsone,  is  smooth,, 
but  rather  monotonous ;  this  may  be  intended  to  bear  out  the 
character  of  the  composition.  "  Laughing  Water,"  by  Barry  M. 
Gilholy,  is  tuneful  and  pretty,  but  not  showing  any  remarkable 
degree  of  power.  "  Petits  Nuages,"  par  J.  Hofl'man,  is  showy,, 
and  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  average  amateur.  The  melody 
is  well  sustained  throughout.  "  Home  Thoughts,"  by  Gustav 
Lange,  is  a  smoothly-flowing  melody,  marked  by  the  "  singing" 
quality  which  characterizes  this  composer's  music.  "  Fifth  Taran- 
tella," by  Walter  Macfarren.  This  is  bright  and  lively,  with  the 
rhythm  well  defined.  "  L'Almant,"  par  Tito  Mattei,  is  very 
brilliant.  A  pretty  piece  of  melody  is  introduced  in  the  middle 
with  good  effect.  ^ 


SPORTING.* 

TWO  more  fat  books  on  sport.  One  a  bright  green  and 
gold  outside,  the  other  a  bright  red  and  gold,  very  decora- 
tive on  country  gentlemen's  tables,  with  good  plates  inside,, 
especially  in  the  red  one,  to  while  away  a  tedious  ten  minutes  or 
so.  But  justice  must  be  done  to  the  insides  as  well  as  the  out- 
sides,  as  far  as  justice  is  possible  in  such  a  world  as  this.  Use 
every  man  after  his  deserts,  and  who  would  'scape  a  whipping? 
In  sporting  matters  the  lash  should  be  spared,  as  we  shall  find  in 
some  excellent  advice  on  that  head  in  the  first  book,  which  is  the 
green  one. 

Forty-five  years  of  sport  ought  to  fill  a  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  with  sporting  notions  of  some  sort  or  other.  And  if  in  the 
vale  of  years  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  give  his  notions  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  an  editor  who,  it  might  be  supposed, 
should  have  some  skill  in  editing,  the  sporting  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  good  deal  of  valuable  advice,  backed  by  in- 
stances in  the  experience  of  the  author. 

They  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  they  have  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  salmon-fisher,  who  will  cast  his  line  on  the 
waters  a  whole  day,  or  a  week,  for  one  or  two  salmon.    The  book 
is  written  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  Mr.  Corballis  uses  that 
most  important  personal  pronoun,  I,  without  stint.    He  treats,  as 
a  sportsman  of  great  experience  and  authority,  of  hunting,  and,, 
with  hunting,  of  riding,  of  horses,  and  of  hounds  ;  of  shooting  ;  of 
deer-stalking ;  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing ;  of  practical  falconry, 
and  of  golf.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  sporting  experience  is- 
comprehensive,  and  his  authority  covers  a  wide  range.  His 
hunting  and  its  accompaniments  are  chiefly  taken  from  an  Irish 
point  of  view,  and  in  that  respect  may  be  expected  to  differ  a 
trifle  from  the  English  style.    The  Irish  are  well  known  to  be 
more  skilled  in  horses  than,  perhaps,  any  other  people.    But  Mr. 
Corballis,  although  he  is  Irish,  is  also  himself,  and  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  his  method  of  teaching  to  ride  is  the 
best  possible,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else.    He  talks  of  long 
stirrups,  short  stirrups,  and  stirrups  of  medium  length ;  also  of 
seats  on   a   horse.     The    seat   must   naturally    differ   with  > 
the    shape    and    make    of  the   man,  as   well   as    the  sort 
of  riding  he  practises.    The  hunting  man,   the  jockey,  the 
trooper,  the  cow-boy  and  rider  of  buck-jumpers,  all  require 
difl'erent  seats.    We  fail  to  find  much  that  is  new  in  these 
chapters  on  hunting,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  first-personal 
advice.    The  author  hunted  a  pack  of  harriers,  which  we  may 
venture  to  think  from  his  own  description  were  a  scratch  pack. 
He  talks  of  ladies,  who  had  learnt  riding  on  his  system,  whom  no 
man  could  beat — very  flattering,  no  doubt,  to  hard-riding  women 
— which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  nonsense.    There  is  a 
tone  of  extravagance  throughout,  which  to  a  great  extent  shakes 
one's  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  authority.    He  had  a  horse 
that  had  been  running  in  a  cab,  and  was  by  Cregan,  which  once 
cleared  thirty-seven  feet  of  water ;  and  "I  once  jumped  him  over 
a  wall  built  up  to  seven  feet  in  height  with  loose  stones,  and  he 
cleared  it "  (p.  49).    We  are  acquainted  witli  Charles  GMalley, 
and  express  no  surprise.    He  has  also  some  extravagant  notions 
of  the  size  of  Highland  greyhound  foxes,  as  large  as  any  wolf  he 
ever  saw,  their  tracks  resembling  those  of  large  dogs.    "  We  saw 
one  of  them  disappearing  over  the  hill,  and  it  was  as  large  as  an 
average-sized  greyhound,  but  its  tracks  were  double  the  size  of 
what  a  greyhound's  would  be."    It  is  surprising  that  a  man  who 
ought  to  know  well  the  pad  of  a  fox  and  the  foot  of  a  dog  should 
write  like  this.     "  I  have  also  on  several  occasions  exhibited 
horses  at  shows  whose  shape  and  performance  were  perfection." 
He  must  be  the  only  man  who  ever  yet  saw  a  perfect  horse. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  downright  good  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  book.    He  says,  for  example,  that  a  hunter  should 
be  let  alone  as  far  as  possible.    One  of  the  hardest  men  he  ever^ 
knew — Mr.  Kennedy — always  rode  with  the  reins  hanging  quite 
loose  on  his  mare's  neck.    A  good  hint  to  those  who  can  train 
their  horses  to  such  manners.    A  horse  never  goes  so  safe  as 
when  he  is  let  alone.    He  has  some  excellent  rules  on  the  sparing 
the  lash  both  with  dogs  and  horses,  the  use  of  which  ruins  both. 
He  is  perfectly  right  and  just,  the  old-fashioned  thrashings  having 
been  entirely  abandoned  by  good  sportsmen.    His  snipe-shooting 

*  Forty fve  Years  of  Sport.    By  James  Henry  Corballis.    Edited  by 
Arthur  T.  Fisher  (M.^jor  late  21st  Hussars).    London  :  Richard  Bentley 
Son. 

Foxhound,  Forest,  a?id  Prairie,  By  Captain  Pcnnell  Elmhirst.  Illus- 
trated by  .J.  Stiirgess  and  J.  Marshman  (Lieut.-Col.  late  28th  Regt.> 
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ill  Ireland  and  his  deer-stalking  in  ycotland  are  very  good  ;  and 
there  is  much  to  be  learnt  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The 
heads  of  the  deer  in  Scotland  are  not  large,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  constant  destruction  of  the  best  heads  by  stalkers.  No 
doubt,  if  the  best  heads  are  taken,  the  smaller  deer  are  left  to 
breed.  But  as  the  red-deer  is  an  aboriginal  native  of  Euroi)e, 
■and  has  had  the  best  pastures  at  his  disposal,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  pasturage  on  the  moors  of  the  Highlands  should 
iiftbrd  smaller  heads  in  comparison.  To  grow  a  great  head  on  a 
hart  is  no  small  effort  of  nature.  The  Hawking  part  is  short, 
good,  and  interesting,  free  from  the  faults  of  the  earlier  pages. 
And  there  are  some  good  plates  at  the  end  on  hawking  matters. 
The  Golf  part  is  also  short  and  good,  and  will  recommend  itself 
nowadays  to  every  one.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  so  much  has  been 
written,  or,  rather,  published,  which  is  mere  book-making  and 
superfluous,  and  ought  to  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  out  by  the 
editor. 

The  red  book  by  Captain  Pcnnell  Elmhirst  consists  of  narra- 
tives of  sport,  jottings  culled,  as  he  says,  from  the  Field  and 
several  other  papers.  To  sporting  people  they  are  very  lively  and 
interesting,  with  a  good  deal  of  variety.  He  begins  with  elephant- 
shooting  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  as  there  were  no  tusks 
and  ivory,  the  shooting  of  these  great  beasts  and  letting  them  lie 
where  they  fell  was  the  sport.  There  was  danger  and  enterprise, 
and  dangers  self  is,  perhaps,  lure  alone.  We  then  have  jackal- 
hunting  at  Madras  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  further  on, 
more  jackal-hunting  in  the  Neilgherries.  It  would  seem  that  the 
jackal  is  quite  as  good  as,  or  rather  better  than,  the  fox  before 
hounds,  a  larger  beast,  faster,  and  very  stout.  But  he  has  a 
contemptible  brush,  which,  of  course,  brings  the  whole  afiair 
into  disrepute.  The  country  is  a  fast  country,  and  the  hounds,  to 
whom  the  climate  is  often  fatal,  are  drafts  from  some  of  the  best 
packs  in  England.  They  go  very  fast,  and  Jack,  as  he  is  called 
with  sporting  familiarity,  is  often  found  in  the  open,  and  makes 
his  point  for  some  rocks  a  good  way  off.  Captain  Pennell 
Elmhirst  enjoys  all  sport,  and  though  a  fox-hunter  in  the  Shires, 
as  he  proves  himself  to  be.  does  not  tiu-n  Tip  his  nose  at  Jack.  In 
India  they  ride  Walers,  Arabs,  and  ponies,  not  horses  much 
admired  by  a  man  used  to  a  first-rate  Leicestershire  liunter,  but 
put  up  with,  and  their  merits  allowed,  as  a  sportsman  in  various 
countries  should. 

Most  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  descriptions  of  seasons  in  the 
grass  countries,  extending  from  1882-1883  to  1890-1891,  written 
at  the  time  for  sporting  prints,  and  the  edification  of  the  sporting 
world.  For  such  a  world  they  are  very  well  done,  and  show  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Quorn,  the  Pytehley,  the  Belvoir, 
the  North  Warwickshire,  the  Warwickshire,  the  Cottesmore,  &c. 
He  can  tell  of  every  covert,  every  hill,  every  vale,  and  every  road, 
with  the  names  of  the  Jield  who  went  well  in  the  runs.  To  the 
non-sporting  world  his  language  is  a  trifle  obscure,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotation  will  testify : — 

Fox-hunting  is  a  large  sub'ect  (if  it  were  not,  you  might  say,  a  man 
could  .scared}'  go  on  drivelling  upon  it  for  twenty  years  on  end).  .  .  . 
But  if  in  those  five  minutes  Lavldus  takes  such  a  comical  tiptopper  over 
timber  that  any  one  but  his  mother  must  laugh  at  intervals  for  tlie  rest  of 
the  da\-:  if  Lumpkins  cuts  down  the  whole  field  by  landing  half- way  into  a 
liranibiy  bottom  ;  or  if  Martin  becomes  the  receptacle  of  M.  F.  H.'sloud  and 
righteous  wratli  because  Mumford  rode  over  hounds,  but  had  vovs  enough 
to  turn  under  the  bullfinch,  while  poor  little  Martin,  who  never  did  worse 
than  jump  after  somebodj'  else  as  close  as  he  dared,  was  carried  on  to  his 
■doom — none  of  these  things  are  for  the  forthcoming  weeklj'. — P.  194. 

But  in  the  columns  of  the  sporting  papers  it  is,  no  doubt, 
lucidity  itself  He  usually  begins  his  season  with  late  cub- 
hunting,  when  it  has  ripened  into  fox-hunting,  and,  considering 
the  great  sporting  experience  of  the  writer,  we  have  been  struck 
with  his  want  of  the  sense  of  woodcraft  in  all  he  writes.  He  is 
■a  rider  rather  than  a  hunter,  and,  taking  cub-hunting  as  an 
entirely  different  sport  from  fox-hunting,  he  does  not  seem  to 
Imow  it  as  such.  To  go  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  cob  or 
pony,  knowing  the  pack  well  as  an  old  hand,  to  see  the  cubs 
disturbed  and  the  young  hounds  entered,  to  see  to  what  coverts 
the  litters  have  moved,  and  what  line  they  will  take,  to  watch 
how  certain  young  hounds  will  answer  to  their  pedigrees  in 
manner  of  hunting  and  their  tongue,  all  the  while  sitting  quietly 
in  the  saddle  without  anxiety  or  hustle,  is  cub-hunting  and  not 
fox-hunting,  but  a  sport  of  itself  most  enjoyable.  It  is  joy  to  the 
hunting  man,  who  can  learn  the  pack  by  heart,  but  to  the  rider  it 
is  the  al3omiuation  of  deso-ation.  Captain  Pennell  Elmhirst  pays 
a  just  and  well-earned  compliment  to  the  under-servants  of  the 
hunt,  the  huntsman  being  the  great  man — and  great  he  is,  too — 
'by  a  quotation  from  the  verses  on  the  "  Galloping  Whip  "  in 
Fore's  Quarterly  Magazine.  We  give  one  stanza  out  of  ten 
<P-  177)— 

For  hours  never  vex  him,  and  work  cannot  tire. 
That  dapper  pink  fits  on  a  framework  of  wire  ; 
He'll  go  without  sup,  and  he'll  go  without  sip 
From  daylight  to  dark,  will  the  galloping  whip— 

just  to  mark  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  fearless,  hard- 
worked,  hard-riding,  and  at  the  same  time  careful  servants,  who 
hope  some  day  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  huntsmen.  Here  are 
some  words  of  wisdom  and  caution,  which  should  be  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  the  ambitious  : — 

The  man  who  rides  jealously  rides  not  to  hounds  ....  Taking  a 
season  through  he  is  "not  in  it"  with  the  man  whose  sole  eft'ort  is 
to  be  with  houud.s,  irrespective  altogether  of  where  others  may  be 
placed. 


There  is  some  good  advice,  too,  about  falling;  but  there  is  more 
to  be  learnt  how  to  fall  in  the  green  Ijook  than  here,  though  the 
examples  of  this  fine  art  are  more  plentiful  in  the  red  book  and 
very  well  drawn. 

The  reader  is  in  course  of  time  taken  to  Exmoor,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  wild  stag  there ;  but  it  was  as  long  ago  as  the  days 
when  Mr,  Bisset  had  lost  his  pack  from  rabies,  and  had  the  trouble 
of  a  new  pack,  and  when  both  he  and  Jack  ilussell  were  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Captain  Pennell  Elmhirst  should  go  there 
again  now,  and  learn  not  to  call  a  galloping  deer  a  two-year-old 
hart.  A  lack  of  woodcraft  is  again  conspicuous,  the  true  flavour 
of  which  still  dwells  on  Exmoor,  with  its  wild  deer  and  its 
harbourers.  The  male  deer  is  not  a  hart  until  he  is  si.x  years  old. 
He  is  a  stag  at  five  years  old,  and  why  the  term  stag  has  super- 
seded the  old-time  term  hart  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  We  know,  by 
the  numerous  inns  all  over  the  country  dedicated  to  the  white 
hart,  that  the  right  term  was  common  enough  less  than  a  century 
ago.  liuns  with  the  stag-hounds  on  Exmoor  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were ;  and  there  was  a  famous  one  on  the  28th  of  September 
this  season.  Buck-hunting  in  the  New  Forest  is  also  described 
with  due  praise  for  a  very  pretty  sport.  There  is  well-deserved 
credit  given  by  a  hard-riding  man  to  an  open,  fenceless  country, 
where  scent  is  good,  the  pace  great,  and  hounds  are  seen  and  heard 
well.  Good  sport  is  described  in  the  western  cattle-lands  with 
the  cowbojs — a  hard  prairie  life,  and  stirring  adventures.  There 
is  roebuck-shooting  also,  on  the  Rhine  at  Baden-Baden,  for  which, 
and  for  much  besides,  we  must  refer  to  the  book. 

The  illustrations  are  many  and  excellent,  and  bring  the  riding 
across  countrj'  in  the  shires,  with  the  various  falls  to  be  enjoyed, 
very  visibly  before  the  mind's  eye.  These  descriptions  are  written 
by  a  good  sportsman,  and  the  book  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time, 
opened  at  any  page,  to  improve  the  shining  hour  of  the  sportsman, 
or  the  aspirant  to  that  degree. 


THE  BURXING  OF  KOME,* 

O  TOPIES  founded  on  events  belonging  to  times  so  far  removed 
O  in  every  way  from  our  own  as  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  are  so  seldom  entertaining  that  this  little  book 
deserves  a  cordial  welcome;  for  it  not  only  gives  a  generally 
faithful  picture,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  Roman  life  and  manners  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  but  is  also  pleasantly  written.  The  burning  of 
Rome,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  followed  it,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso  are  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  Nearly 
all  the  characters  are  historical,  and  they  talk  and  act  very  much 
as  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  done.  In  his  eai-lier 
pages  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  has,  perhaps,  allowed  his  wish 
to  instruct  his  young  readers  to  be  a  little  too  visible ;  for, 
as  we  read  them,  we  could  not  help  sometimes  feeling  how 
kind  it  was  of  this  speaker  or  that  to  make  some  reference 
which  was  either  itself  instructive,  or  gave  occasion  for  an 
instructive  foot-note.  Later  on  we  lost  this  feeling,  and 
found  the  conversations  lively  and  well  conceived.  Nero  is 
represented,  according  to  the  common  belief  of  the  time,  as 
having  ordered  the  burning  of  the  City  that  he  might  rebuild 
it  on  his  own  plans,  and  above  all  build  for  himself  a  vast 
palace.  His  character  is  drawn  in  its  proper  colours,  and 
Poppsea  and  Tigellinus  also  have  justice  done  them.  Subrius,  the 
tribune  of  the  Prastorians,  who,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of 
eagerness  to  slay  the  Emperor,  let  slip  more  than  one  favourable 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  is  supposed  here  to  have  been  withheld 
from  action  by  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  Though  he  died 
like  a  hero,  he  was  not  perhaps  so  consistently  heroic,  nor  was 
Scasvinus  so  utterly  feeble  a  man  as  Mr.  Church  would  lead  his 
readers  to  suppose  ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  story  a  whit  the 
worse.  Piso's  character,  and  the  part  that  he  played  in  the 
conspiracy  called  by  his  name,  are  capitally  treated.  The  most 
attractive  person  in  the  book  is  the  noble,  though  indiscreet, 
freedwoman  Epicharis,  whose  extraordinary  fortitude  under  tor- 
ture made  the  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  most  of  her  fellow- 
conspirators  seem  doubly  base.  Claudia,  the  lady  of  British 
birth  of  whom  Martial  and  perhaps  St.  Paul  write,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  the  daughter  of  Cogidumnus,  King  of  the  Regni,  and 
her  marriage  with  Pudens  is  the  last  scene  in  the  tale.  Regarded 
as  a  story,  Mr.  Church's  book  lacks  unity  of  interest  ;  as  an 
historical  sketch  enlivened  by  the  addition  of  imaginary  details, 
it  is  worthy  of  much  praise.  It  keeps  closely  to  its  period,  and 
though  the  mention  of  "  Christmas  ''  is  of  course  an  anachronism, 
the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  was  kept  in  very  early  times,  and  is, 
indeed,  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  We 
note  with  pleastire  that  this,  like  Mr.  Church's  other  tales,  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  in  its  tone.  While  it  necessarily  records 
some  of  the  most  detestable  of  Nero's  crimes,  it  contains  no 
highly-wrought  descriptious  of  scenes  of  vice  or  deeds  of  cruelty. 
It  is  illustrated  with  several  coloured  engravings,  imitating  more 
or  less  successfully  the  character  of  some  of  the  wall-paintings  of 
Herculaneum, 


*  The  Burning  of  Home  :  a  Story  of  Kern's  Days.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  lately  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  London. 
With  16  Illustrations,    London:  Seeley  &  Co.,  Lim, 
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ON  THE  BORDER  WITH  CROOK.' 

"  TE  Tous  prie,  Belier,  mon  ami,  commencez  par  le  commence- 
tf  ment,"  says  the  Giant  Moulineau  to  a  certain  narrator. 
AVe  would  willingly  give  the  same  advice  to  Captain  Bourke. 
He  is  telling  the  story  of  General  Crook's  campaigns  and  negotia- 
tions -with  the  Apaches,  and  he  does  not  begin  at  what  we  con- 
sider the  beginning.  We  first  want  to  know  who  the  Apaches 
Avere,  what  their  previous  history  was,  and  how  they  came  into 
collision  with  General  Crook.  All  this  information  Captain 
Bourke  does  give  us,  but  not  at  the  commencement.  The  fault 
of  his  book  is  that  he  offers  us  far  too  much,  and  not  in  good 
order.  The  author  is  very  well  and  favourably  known,  not 
only  in  his  profession,  but  as  an  anthropologist  and  student. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Snalce  Dance  of  iJic  Mo/juis,  and  of 
researches  into  certain  primitive  rites  which  are  very  curious 
and  disgusting.  He  also  possesses  a  keen  eye  for  character, 
lie  describes  with  energy,  and  he  tells  a  storv  well.  Ln- 
luckily  Captain  Bourke's  accomplishments  rather  jostle  each 
other  in  this  new  volume.  It  is  too  long,  the  descriptions  are  too 
numerous,  and,  though  there  is  plenty  of  good  reading  in  it, 
plenty  of  humour  and  sagacity  and  abundance  of  advi  nture,  still 
we  cannot  praise  the  work  as  compact  or  well  arranged.  The 
absence  of  a  map  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  there  is  no 
index. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  (p.  113),  the  name  "Apache"  is 
itself  incorrect.  The  so-called  Apaches  are,  Captain  Bourke 
tells  us,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Tinneh  family,  "  which 
stretches  across  the  circumpolar  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  western  line  of 
Hudson's  Bay."  The  Hyperborean  Tinnehs,  like  all  Hyperboreans, 
are  "  blameless,"  very  good-tempered,  peaceful  people.  The 
Southern  Tinnehs,  the  equestrian  tribes,  are  "  fierce  and  criiel " 
like  the  Tartars,  and  Captain  Bourke  shows  that  they  have  had 
reason  to  be  ferocious.  The  very  name  "Apache"  means 
"  enemy,"  Tinneh  or  Dinde  means  "The  Men."  The  Spanish 
Mexicans  borrowed  the  term  "  Apache,"  the  "  enemies,"  from  the 
Maricopas. 

The  history  of  the  Apaches,  when  in  contact  witli  Europeans, 
has  been  like  that  of  the  MacGregors  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Apaches  or  MacGregors,  a  race,  has  its  lands 
seized,  is  provoked  into  retaliation,  is  fiercely  punished,  revenges 
itself  again,  and  so  on  till  "  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  name- 
less by  day,"  and  the  Apaches  are  driven  into  and  out  of 
"Reservations."  In  Arizona,  3Iexico,  and  jS^ew  Texas  the 
Spanish  tried  to  civilize  the  Apaches  by  fire  and  sword. 
When  the  United  States  became  the  masters,  they  found  the 
Apaches  friendly.  A  Mexican  teamster  of  the  American  Com- 
missioner, Bartlett,  sliot  an  Apache  in  cold  blood.  Bartlett 
valued  the  weregild  at  thirty  dollars,  paid  in  instalment.^.  The 
Apaches,  disliking  the  doom,  went  on  the  war-path ;  and  from 
one  thing  to  another  on  the  war-path  they  remained.  Captain 
Bourke  very  frankly  upbraids  the  "  Pecksniftian "  American 
habit  of  self-laudation.  He  shows  that  the  Indians  have  been 
betrayed  and  deceived ;  that  large  parties  of  friendly  Indians  have 
been  massacred  in  cold  blood,  with  their  women  and  children ; 
that  they  had  been  corrupted  by  dealers  in  bad  whisky;  that 
whenever  honest  men  remonstrated  their  complaints  have  been 
silenced  by  some  one  of  the  many  methods  of  bribery  which 
flourish  in  the  States.  The  Indian  Agents  have  often  been 
scoundrels  and  thieves  on  the  largest  scale.  It  is  an  infamous 
chapter  in  American  history  ;  but,  as  we  have  some  recollections 
of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  it  seems  better  to  leave  the 
Americans  to  do  their  own  preaching.  Captain  Bourke  tells 
them  the  facts  with  a  meritorious  candour. 

Captain  Bourke's  narrative  of  the  adventures  in  which  he  took 
part  begins  in  March  1870.  Then  his  troop  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
marched  into  the  wilderness,  to  Camp  Bowie,  in  the  Apache  Pass. 
The  hill-peaks  on  their  flanks  were  smoky  by  day  and  flaming  by 
night  with  Indian  beacons.  The  camps  where  the  troop  rested, 
with  their  confusion,  squalor,  and  kicking  bronchos,  are  described 
at  sufficient  length.  But  a  possession  of  Captain  Bourke's,  hung 
up  on  the  wall  of  his  quarters  amidst  other  military  bric-a-brac, 
interests  us  more  than  bronchos,  poker-players,  and  gentry  whose 
touch  was  light  on  the  revolver  trigger.  The  desirable  piece  was 
a  complete  suit  of  Spanish  armour  of  the  sixteenth  century: — 

It  -was  found  by  Surgeon  Stever,  of  the  army,  enclosinp  the  bones  of  a 
mau,  in  the  aiiil  country  btt-weeii  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Pecos,  in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  state  of  Texas,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

Captain  Bourke  thinks  that  the  armour  is  a  relic  of  Espejo's 
expedition  (1581-1592).  However  that  may  be,  the  armour 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  decoration  to  find  in  such  remote  quar- 
ters. The  papers  have  recently  contained  a  story  of  a  skele- 
ton in  copper  armour,  found  in  one  of  the  enigmatic  mounds  of 
North  America.  If  the  tale  be  true — and  such  tales  rarely 
are  true — the  mound-builders  must  have  had  a  civilization 
more  advanced  in  metallurgy  than  that  either  of  Aztecs  or  Incas, 
unless,  indeed,  Europeans  left  the  mail.  In  that  case  it  could 
not  be  copper.  At  the  bottom  of  Sekukoeni's  fortified  koppe  was 
found  a  Portuguese  suit  of  armour,  proving  that  these  explorers 
had  penetrated  far  inland.  But  what  white  adventurers  could 
have  buried  copper  armour  in  the  mounds  ? 

*  On  the  Border  with  Crook.  By  J.  G.  Bourke,  Captain  Third  Cavalry, 
U.S.A.   London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1892. 


After  many  anecdotes  of  camp-life — a  dull  life  enough — 
Captain  Bourke  describes  an  Apache  attack  on  a  convoy.  The 
Indians  used  arrows  with  fatal  efl'ect.  They  were  much  more 
formidable  than  the  Russian  bowmen  who  wounded  General 
Marbot  at  Leipzig.  Luckily,  after  their  success,  the  Apaches 
got  drunk  on  patent  medicines.  Thus  incapacitated  for  battle, 
and  tracked  by  friendly  Indians,  the  war-party  was  surroiinded 
and  cut  to  pieces.  Their  furte  is  in  ambushes  and  sudden 
attacks ;  for,  by  daubing  themselves  with  clay  and  wrapping 
their  heads  in  grass,  they  can  easily  "  stalk "  even  experi- 
enced white  men.  The  soldiers  destroyed  their  maize  patches,, 
which,  as  Captain  Bourke  remarks,  is  a  singular  way  of 
teaching  them  to  settle  down  into  civilization.'*  "  Sucli  were 
the  military  instructions  of  twenty  years  ago."  Skirmishes 
were  diversit'ed  by  archreological  excavations.  The  garbage 
piles  of  the  town  of  Tuscan,  being  explored,  yielded  arrow- 
heads in  the  lowest  stratum,  then  relics  of  the  Conquista- 
dores,  then  tomato-cans  and  empty  bottles.  At  last  General 
Crook  arrived  to  take  command.  lie  was  athletic,  an  excellent 
.sportsman,  an  honest  man,  and  his  idea  was  to  tight  with  all  his 
might  when  on  the  war-trail,  but  to  protect,  civilize,  and  train 
the  Apaches  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  If  Captain 
Bourke  is  right,  it  seems  that  the  Indian  question  could  be 
settled  by  appointing  men  like  our  own  Civil  servants  in  India^. 
and  by  allowing  them  to  rule  rather  despotically.  The  Indians, 
we  gather,  are  by  no  means  averse  from  industry,  nor  hostile 
to  law.  They  take  eagerly  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  which 
is,  as  Captain  Bourke  says,  a  primitive  expedient  enough.  But  a 
constant  series  of  wrongs  committed  by  individual  whites  drives 
them  into  reprisals,  which  they  exercise  011  any  whites  who  come 
in  their  way.  They  are  cruelly  robbed  by  the  Indian  Agents,  the 
Indian  Agents  protect  themselves  by  corrupting  other  officials, 
and  the  reprisals  of  the  whites  are  precisely  as  savage  as  the 
revenges  of  the  Red  Men.  So  the  thing  goes  on,  in  a  vicious 
circle.  A  few  men  like  General  Crook,  if  permitted  a  certain 
more  or  less  despotic  power  for  a  time,  might  conceivably  turn 
the  Indians  into  decent  citizens.  But  they  must  be  governed  by 
self-reliant  and  honourable  gentlemen,  steadily  supported  at 
Washington.  As  long  as  they  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
speculative  prowlers,  backed  by  bought  officials  and  Congress- men, 
so  long  the  Apaches  will  scalp  whites,  and  whites  will  massacre 
Apaches.  We  need  not  follow  the  long  and  often  exciting  accounts 
of  raids  and  slaughters.  We  have  stated  the  gist  of  General  Crook's 
opinions,  which,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  carried  out  in  practice. 
"  The  American  Indian  despises  a  liar,"  and  he  is  robbed  and  lied 
to  right  and  left.  "  Had  the  United  States  taken  the  young 
generation  of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  in  i860,  and  educated  them 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  would  not  have 
been  any  trouble  since.  .  .  The  American  Indian  will  work,  just 
as  the  white  man  will,  when  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so." 
We  may  end  with  Captain  Bourke's  words,  and  he  says  that  his 
language  is  "  extremely  mild  "  : — "  There  is  no  more  disgraceful 
page  in  the  history  of  our  relations  with  American  Indians  than 
that  which  conceals  the  treachery  visited  upon  the  Chiricahuas, 
who  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  our  people." 


ARTIFICIAL  FLIGHT.' 

FLYING-MACHINES  are  in  the  air.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
statement  to  be  taken  literally ;  all  experience  of  flying- 
machines  shows  that  the  air  is  the  last  place  where  one  should 
look  for  them.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment  flying- 
machines  are  decidedly  in  the  air.  On  one  hand,  we  have  the 
news  that  an  inventor  who  has  already  done  some  very  clever 
things  in  mechanical  design  has  set  his  Yankee  wits  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  "  aviation."'  Mr.  Maxim's  flying-machine  is  said 
to  depend  for  support  mainly  on  a  great  kite  with  four  or  five- 
thousand  square  feet  of  surface,  and  for  propulsion  on  a  screw 
which  is  to  be  driven  by  a  petroleum  engine  weighing  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many  people 
that  an  engineer  who  certainly  knows  what  he  is  about  should 
consider  artificial  flight  to  be  a  sufficiently  hopeful  subject  to 
warrant  the  making  of  costly  and  dangerous  experiments.  But 
Mr.  Maxim  is  by  no  means  alone  in  believing  that  a  solution 
may  be  found,  and  the  belief  finds  much  support  in  the  con- 
clusions that  are  to  be  drawn  from  recent  researches  into  the 
action  of  the  air  on  moving  planes. 

Among  these  researches  those  of  Professor  Langley,  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  take  a  prominent  place.  They 
were  made,  not  with  flying-machines,  but  with  that  prosaic 
appliance  the  whirling-table  :  their  chief  interest,  hswever,  lies 
in  the  very  direct  bearing  they  have  on  the  question  whether 
artificial  flight  is  practicable,  a'nd  what  are  the  means  by  which 
the  accomplishment  of  flight  should  be  attempted.  At  the 
outset,  it  should  be  said  that  Profes.sor  Langley  conceives  he  has 
demonstrated  that  "  flight  imder  proper  direction  "  is  practicable, 
and  that  with  the  aid  of  motors,  not  necessarily  lighter  than 
those  which  are  now  at  our  disposal,  we  may  sustain  heavy 
bodies  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  propel  them  at  the  speed 
of  an  express  train.     The  two  things,  indeed,  go  together ; 

*  Kiperiments  in  Aerodynamics.  By  S.  P.  Langle3'.  (Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge.)  Wa^hin^fcn  :  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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the  faster  the  body  is  propelled  (at  least  within  a  limit  of  speed 
which  is  extremely  high)  the  more  easily  is  it  sustained.  And, 
the  power  spent  in  the  double  task  of  propelling  and  sustaining 
it  is  actually  less  Avhen  the  speed  is  high  than  when  it 
is  low.  Professor  Langley  seems  to  propound  this  as  a  discovery, 
but  it  follows  from  the  earlier  work  of  Penaud,  whose  researches 
led  him  also  to  the  conviction  that  the  development  of  an  art  of 
aviation  was  no  more  than  a  matter  of  time.  The  author  admits 
that  his  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  predecessors  in  the  same 
field  is  incomplete.  This  may  detract  from  the  novelty  of  his 
conclusions,  but  we  doubt  if  it  much  reduces  the  value  of  his 
•work.  A  sound  general  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  before 
is  not  a  bad  equipment  for  an  observer,  especially  when  his 
subject  is  one  where  fallacies  have  had  a  wider  currency  than 
facts. 

These  experiments,  in  any  case,  have  evidently  been  made 
•with  great  care  and  thoroughness ;  and  the  inferences  which  are 
drawn  from  them  cannot  well  be  disputed.  The  whirling-table 
is  a  sort  of  scientific  merry-go-round,  which  in  this  case  consisted 
of  two  wooden  arms,  each  thirty  feet  long,  revolving  about  a 
vertical  axis  in  a  plane  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  A  steam-engine 
was  used  to  drive  it  at  various  speeds,  the  highest  speed  being 
euch  that  the  ends  of  the  arms  ran  at  seventy  miles  an  hour;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  apparatus  was  mounted  by  means  of  wliich 
the  action  of  the  air  on  surfaces  inclined  in  various  ways  could  be 
observed.  The  details,  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  were  ingenious, 
and  apparently  well  adapted  to  answer  the  specific  questions  which 
wereput.  In  onegroupof  experiments thepressureonplanesinclined 
at  various  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  was  examined,  and  the 
law  by  which  the  pressure  varies  with  the  inclination  was  studied 
for  both  square  and  oblong  planes.  When  the  connexion  between 
pressure  and  obliquity  is  ascertained,  it  becomes  possible  (as  a 
consequence  of  the  further  fact  that  the  pressure  at  high  speeds 
^varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed)  to  determine  the  relation 
■which  must  exist  between  the  speed  of  a  plane  of  given  weight 
moving  tlirough  the  air  and  its  inclination,  in  order  that  the 
plane  may  soar ;  in  other  words,  that  tlie  vertical  component  of 
the  pressure  may  be  sufiicient  to  balance  the  plane's  weight.  The 
soaring  velocity  for  various  amounts  of  inclination  formed  the 
direct  subject  of  another  group  of  Professor  Langley 's  experi- 
ments. Another  group  dealt  with  a  closely-connected  subject — 
namely,  the  time  taken  by  a  horizontally  held  plane  to  fall  when 
it  was  made  to  move  through  the  air  at  various  speeds.  This, 
indeed,  is  only  another  application  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  soaring  plane,  and  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  the  emphasis 
which  is  given  to  it  in  Professor  Langley 's  work.  In  the  horizontal 
dropping  plane,  just  as  in  the  tilted  soaring  plane,  the  resultant 
direction  of  motion  through  the  air  is  inclined  to  the  surface  of 
the  plane,  and  it  is  this  inclination  that  gives  rise  to  the  sup- 
porting force.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Professor  Langley  did 
«ot  see  the  essential  identity  of  the  two  cases;  but,  if  he  did,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  his  statement  that  "  the  problem  of  the 
velocity  of  fall  of  a  horizontal  plane  moving  horizontally  in  the 
«ir  has  never  been  worked  out  theoretically  or  determined  ex- 
perimentally." The  plane  does  not  move  "  horizontally  in  the 
air,"  and  that  is  why  tliere  is  a  vertical  force  which  partially 
balances  its  weight. 

But  it  would  be  going  out  of  our  way  to  discuss  in  detail  so 
highly  technical  a  piece  of  work.  The  general  reader  will  be 
content  to  know  that  Professor  Langley's  conclusion  is  that,  so 
far  as  the  mere  power  to  sustain  heavy  bodies  in  the  air  by 
mechanical  flight  goes,  such  mechanical  flight  is  possible  with 
such  engines  as  we  now  possess.  From  the  figures  given  by  h's 
measurements,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  aeroplane  loaded  to 
carry  200  lbs.,  including  its  own  weight,  if  tilted  at  the  right 
•angle  to  keep  it  from  falling  when  propelled  at  forty-five  miles 
per  hour,  may  be  propelled  at  that  speed  with  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  one-horse  power.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  build  an 
engine  which  will  weigh  but  a  small  fraction  of  200  lbs.  per 
horse-power.  Hence,  there  is  an  abundant  margin  for  the 
weight  of  the  plane  itself  and  for  passengers  or  other  load. 

Judging,  then,  by  these  experiments  and  by  other  earlier  ones, 
the  results  of  which  they  confirm  and  extend,  the  supply  of 
power  is  by  no  means  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  problem 
of  artificial  flight.  To  sustain  a  heavy  body  in  the  air,  or  even 
to  make  it  rise,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  balloons  or  other 
•appliances  giving  statical  buoyancy,  is  neither  impossible  nor 
even  particularly  difiicult,  provided  the  body  may  at  the  same 
time  be  allowed  to  move  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direction 
at  a  high  speed.  So  long  as  it  is  moving  as  fast  as  an  express 
train,  it  can  easily  be  made  to  rise  or  to  maintain  its  level ;  and 
the  power  which  has  to  be  expended  in  keeping  up  this  motion 
is  moderate  enough.  It  is  something  to  have  a  demonstration 
cS,  this,  as  a  first  step  towards  aerial  locomotion.  But  it  is  only 
a  first  step,  and  so  far  as  one  can  at  present  see,  those  that 
'remain  to  be  taken  present  much  more  serious  difficulties.  A 
practical  flying-machine  must  not  only  be  able  to  go ;  it  must 
i)e  able  to  stop,  and  there  is  the  rub,  or  rather  there  is  one  of  the 
■rubs.  The  aeroplane  has  but  little  sustaining  power  when  it  is 
deprived  of  horizontal  velocity.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  make  a  flying-machine  that  will  travel  at  express 
speed,  and  it  should  not  be  extravagantly  difficult  to  arrange 
the  machine  so  that  it  would  be  capable  of  being  steered 
and  turned,  and  made  to  fly  high  or  low  at  pleasure.  The 
difficulties  of  starting,  of  maintaining  stability,  and  of  avoiding 
disturbance  by  the  wind,  are  formidable  enough ;  but,  pro- 


bably, the  most  awkward  puzzle  for  the  inventor  will  be  to  plan 
a  safe  mode  of  alighting  gently  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  More 
than  this,  he  must  arrange  matters  so  that  if  a  hot  bearing,  or 
any  of  the  other  mischances  to  which  all  machinery  is  liable, 
should  occur  in  mid-air,  the  worst  result  would  be  a  descent  to 
earth  at  a  pace  easy  enough  not  to  kill.  To  act  like  a  parachute, 
in  suflSciently  checking  the  velocity  of  descent,  the  machine 
would  require  an  area  of  something  like  five  square  feet  for  every 
pound  of  gross  load,  if  the  shock  on  reaching  the  ground  is  not 
to  be  greater  than  one  gets  in  falling  from  a  height  of  two  feet. 
And,  apart  from  the  objection  which  so  immense  a  surface  im- 
plies, this  way  of  securing  a  gentle  landing  will  scarcely  answer 
in  a  stiff'  breeze.  The  problem  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  on 
the  most  sanguine  view  one  cannot  expect  that  engineers  will 
succeed  in  divesting  aerial  travel  of  the  interest  that  is  excited  by 
a  rather  risky  adventure.  As  to  the  inventors  of  flying-machines, 
they  must  look  mainly  to  posthumous  glory  as  the  reward  of 
their  labours;  their  contemporaries  will  know  them  as  men  who 
spent  their  fortune  and  broke  their  necks. 

But,  when  all  is  said  as  to  what  Professor  Langley  calls  the 
secondary  difficulties  and  risks  that  surround  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight,  the  impression  remains  that  it  is  a  problem  to  be 
some  day  solved.  To  our  mind,  the  most  hopeful  line  to  work  on 
is  to  go  to  the  birds,  copying  the  essential  features  of  the 
mechanism  of  natural  flight.  "There  should  be  no  overwhelming 
difficulty  in  constructing  colossal  but  sufficiently  light  and  rigid 
wings,  each  made  up  of  many  valve-like  flaps  or  vanes,  which 
would  feather  themselves  in  the  up-stroke,  as  an  oar  is  feathered, 
and  then  become  locked  together  in  the  down-stroke,  so  as  to 
oppose  a  united  solid  surface  to  the  air.  A  machine  furnished 
with  such  wings  could  rise,  could  soar,  and  could  alight — in  fact, 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  it  could  do,  provided  only  the  action  of 
the  mechanism  never  failed.  But  every  engineer  will  admit  that 
even  the  best  machinery  is  not  proof  against  an  occasional 
breakdown,  and  there,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  rub. 


BEAST  AND  MAN  IN  INDIA.* 

THE  author  of  this  -work  candidly  informs  us  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  chase — in 
Anglo-Indian  phrase,  from  shikiir — and  that  he  never  had  such  a 
weapon  as  a  gun  in  his  life.  Yet  -with  this  initial  disability  he 
has  managed  to  produce  a  volume  which  contains  as  much  sound 
and  solid  information  as  can  be  expected  from  the  best  sporting 
narratives  of  Commissioners  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  tigers  in 
the  Terai  and  of  indigo-planters  who  have  slaughtered  countless 
■wild  boars  on  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Every  page  is 
the  result  of  keen,  patient,  and  judicious  observation  of  the  habits 
of  domestic  and  wild  animals,  and  the  illustrations,  numbering 
nearly  one  hundred,  are  truly  graphic  and  admirable.  A  hairy 
devotee  on  horseback,  the  elephant  of  the  Ilaja  with  its  gorgeous 
trappings,  the  head  of  a  camel,  a  paria  or  village  dog,  a  disconso- 
late jackal  in  flood-time,  a  Hindu  divinity,  and  ducks  and  parrots 
in  metal,  are  what  we  might  expect  from  one  in  the  official  posi- 
tion held  by  the  author  at  Lahore.  The  only  sketch  ridiculously 
distorted  is  one  by  a  native  artist,  at  page  377,  of  cows  and  calves. 
Then  there  is  an  ample  store  of  rustic  sayings  and  proverbs  which 
it  must  have  required  much  time  and  method  to  collect ;  and 
together  with  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  and 
of  the  estimation  or  dislike  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  we  find  shrewd  remarks  on  native  character 
and  proclivities  which  agitators  and  legislators  on  the  loose  might 
read  and  ponder  with  profit.  Mr.  Kipling  never  gives  way  to 
rhapsody.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  India  and  its  inhabitants  had  nothing  attractive  to  oft'er  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Plassey.  That  he  should  quote  largely  from  the 
ballads  of  his  son,  and  from  lively  descriptions  of  an  Oriental 
tamdsha  by  the  same  hand,  is  natural  and  graceful.  And  here 
and  there  we  have  pithy  sentences  which  Mr.  iiudyard  Kipling 
might  himself  have  written  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  to  talk  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  as  a  "  mere  romantic  episode  destined 
to  pass  away  "  and  leave  no  trace,  is  only  one  of  the  "  super- 
ficial profundities  of  smart  journalism  ";  or  when  a  wish  is  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  interests  of  India  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
an  export  duty  on  the  skins  of  wild  birds,  and  a  "  crushing  import 
duty  on  aniline  dyes  and  members  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Kipling  judiciously  begins  by  exposing  the  popular  mis- 
conception of  the  mild  and  merciful  Hindu.  No  sect,  save  the 
Parsi,  as  a  rule  treats  animals  with  consideration  or  kindness. 
Oxen  and  cows  are  unmercifully  belaboured  by  the  Ryot  at  his 
plough  and  the  driver  on  his  villngt'  cart.  Horses  are  tethered 
tore  and  aft  in  a  barbarous  fashion,  which  the  English  owner 
cannot  always  prevent.  Mahouts  viciously  dig  their  driving- 
hooks  into  the  heads  of  the  uncomplaining  elephant,  and  regu- 
larly convert  to  their  own  use  a  portion  of  the  flour,  firewood, 
oil,  and  spices  allotted  for  the  animals'  keep.  Goats  are 
sometimes  flayed  alive,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  their 
skins  so  prepared  are  of  a  better  quality.  It  is  a  common, 
the  author  avers  a  universal  practice  to  slit  the  ears  of  an 
ass  in  order  to  soften  its  bray.    When  to  these  instances  we 

*  Beast  and  Man  in  India  :  a  Popular  Sketch  of  Indian  Animals  in 
their  lielutions  with  the  People,  liy  .Julin  Lockwood  Kipling,  CLE.  With 
Illustrations.    London  and  Ne->v  York  :  Macmillaii  &  Co. 
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add  that  every  native  frem  the  Raja  to  the  Chandal  gloats 
over  the  combats  of  elephants,  buTaloes,  rams,  and  quails,  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  Englishman  has  no  more  made 
India  cruel  than  he  has  made  it  drunk.  Yet  Mr.  Kipling  is 
careful  to  note  that  in  many  social  customs  the  practice  of  the 
Oriental  is  better  than  his  creed  ;  that  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  of 
women  tliere  is  much  happiness  hidden  behind  the  pia-dah  of  a 
native  household ;  and  that  with  much  that  is  grotesque  and 
abhorrent  to  Western  ideas  the  bazar  and  the  village  offer  an 
almost  boundless  field  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  those  who 
set  about  their  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  To  say  that  a 
native  has  no  sense  of  humour  would  be  to  repeat  Sydney  Smith's 
paradox  about  the  want  of  the  same  quality  in  a  Scotchman. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  too  good  an  observer  to  fall  into  this  error. 
Neither  does  he  lend  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  new  and 
marvellous  fiction  of  the  "people  of  India"  and  their  elected 
representatives.  Many  of  his  pages  are  convincing  proofs  that 
the  Hindu,  though  not  absolutely  immovable,  is  very  slow  to 
change ;  that  he  clings  to  old-fashioned  ideas  where  women, 
lands,  and  religion  are  concerned  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  sanita- 
tion, the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  and  reptiles,  and  all 
modern  improvement-  in  general,  the  British  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion finds  his  most  formidable  opponents,  not  in  the  soil  or  climate, 
but  in  the  apathy  and  indifl'erence  of  the  people. 

In  a  book  about  animals  the  elephant  should  come  first.  We 
concur  with  Mr.  Kipling  in  assigning  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
hathi,  or  huMi,  i.e.  the  beast  with  a  hand,  a  higher  place  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Sanderson  in  what  is  otherwise  an  admirable 
elephantine  treatise.  Within  certain  limits  the  elephant  is  a 
teachable  and  an  intelligent  as  well  as  a  powerful  beast.  Males 
are  at  some  epochs  liable  to  sudden  fits  of  ungovernable  rage, 
end  there  are  some  malevolent  and  habitually  vicious  animals 
that  do  not  always  spare  their  own  drivers.  But  an  animal  that 
will  swim  in  deep  rivers  for  hours  ;  that  at  the  bidding  of  the 
mahout  will  make  a  clear  path  through  a  tangled  thicket,  knock 
a  dozen  houses  to  atoms,  pick  its  way  safely  over  a  morass,  slide 
gently  down  a  steep  bank  with  a  heavy  load  on  its  back,  right  an 
upset  gun-carriage,  pile  huge  logs  of  timber  in  orderly  array, 
salaam  to  an  old  acquaintance,  lift  a  naked  child  out  oi'  harm's 
way,  and  is  in  his  prime  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty,  surely 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise  by  poet,  sculptor.  Com- 
missioner of  division  or  Commissariat  officer.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  Government  of  India  has  taken  means  to  provide 
against  the  premature  destruction  of  this  invaluable  species. 

With  cows  and  oxen  all  residents  are  naturally  more  familiar 
than  with  elephants.  Cattle  vary  greatly  in  size,  power  of  trac- 
tion, and  milk-giving.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
breeds  of  Guzerat,  Ilansi,  and  even  Puraniya,  and  the  puny 
animals  of  Central  and  Lower  Bengal.  In  this  province,  under 
the  plea  of  poverty,  the  cultivator  often  yokes  his  milch  kine  to 
the  plough.  The  use  of  milk  is,  of  course,  universal.  Ghi,  or 
butter  boiled  to  make  it  keep,  is  supposed  to  be  the  luxury  of 
the  well-to-do ;  and  the  gaunt  and  spare  cultivator,  we  are  told, 
sneers  at  the  iat  and  prosperous  tradesman  as  "  a  ghi-fed  bullock." 
A  straight  finger,  says  one  proverb,  extracts  no  ghi  from  the  pot, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  you  must  go 
crookedly  to  work  in  order  to  get  anything  done.  No  very  great 
or  good  results  have  as  yet  followed  the  introduction  of  European 
stock  with  a  view  of  improving  the  indigenous  breeds.  The 
native  gentleman  of  position  overfeeds  his  cattle.  The  English 
Superintendent  of  a  Government  farm  errs  Irom  adherence  to 
European  or  pedantic  theories,  rigidly  applied  to  Oriental  and 
hard  facts. 

Very  correct  are  the  remarks  on  "  the  outdoor  orchestra  of 
India  life."    Noises  would  be  more  intolerable  than  Leech  found 
them  in  London  were  it  not  that  in  India  men  work  in  the  day- 
time for  six  and  seven  months  with  closed  windows  and  doors. 
Kites  scream.    Cows  never  low  but  grunt.    Parrots  chatter  in 
flocks.    The  cry  of  the  grey  partridge  can  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.    Jackals  at  night  burst  into  demoniacal  chorus  at 
once  without  the  smallest  preliminary  note  of  warning,  and  as 
suddenly  stop.    And  the  creak  of  a  line  of  bullock-carts  and  the 
groan  oi  a  single  water-wheel  awake  sleepers  from  fitful  slumbers 
jiust  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Noises  are  not  the  only  nuisances  caused 
by  birds  and  animals.  Monkeys,  generally  held  sacred  by  Hindus, 
plunder  shops,  ravage  gardens,  and  for  mere  mischief  steal  articles 
for  which  they  can  have  no  possible  use.    It  is  said  that  their 
instinct  teaches  them  to  avoid  poisoned  food  spread  for  them  by 
an  exasperated  cultivator  and  a  proud  Sikh  chief.    In  these  de- 
generate days  neither  monkeys  nor  Brahmans  can  always  hold 
their  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  death  of  a  monkey  or  a  peacock 
by  the  fowling-piece  of  an  incautious  subaltern,  or  Mulvany  and 
Ortheris,  has  not  seldom  been  the  cause  of  a  tremendous  burst 
of  fanaticism.    Bulls  let  free  in  performance  of  a  vow,  loosely 
■called  Brahmany  bulls,  wandering  over  the  country  and  ravaging 
crops,  are  another  source  of  much  annovance,  but  are  borne  with 
patience  and  stolidity.    Mr.  Kipling,  noting  that  the  death  of  a 
■cow  has  still  the  effect  of  rousing  the  Hindu  community  to  mad- 
ness in  crowded  and  civilized  cities,  and  hinting  that  newborn 
municipalities  of  Lord  Ripon's  breed  would  make  cow-killing  a 
crime  if  they  only  had  the  opportunity,  allows  that  cattle  are 
constantly  poisoned  by  the  low-caste  Chamars  or  leather-dressers, 
lor  the  sake  of  their  skins.    At  one  time  fifteen  hundred  Chamars 
were  confined  on  charges  of  cattle-poisoning.    Goats  are  sacri- 
ticed  to  the  gods  and  are  eaten  by  men.    Mr.  Kipling's  anecdote 
ot  the  hungry  goat  which  ate  up  a  bank-note  of  a  thousand 


rupees  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground  while  two  merchants  were 
haggling  over  a  bargain,  may  be  paralleled  by  the  story  of  the 
cow  that  swallowed  several  folds  of  Dacca  muslin,  mistaking  it 
for  dewy  grass  in  the  early  morning.  Authorities  on  Indian 
agriculture  may  lament  the  consumption  of  dried  cow-dung  as 
fuel,  instead  of  its  employment  as  manure ;  but  the  rice-pot  must 
boil,  and  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  girls  and  old  women  to  collect 
this  useful  article  and  dry  it,  in  round  cakes  stuck  on  a  mud  wall. 
Forty-eight  of  such  cakes  used  to  be  sold  for  one  pice,  or  the 
fourth  of  an  anna.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  market 
price  has  risen.  Buffaloes  are  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  and 
lie  wallowing  in  mud  and  marsh,  as  they  do  in  Macaulay, 
"  through  the  long  summer  day."  It  is  quite  CGTect  to  say 
that  they  coat  themselves  all  over  with  black  mud  a3  a 
protection  against  mosquitoes  and  insects.  This  animal  is  not 
held  in  the  same  estimation  as  the  cow.  It  is  a  bad  omen  to 
meet  a  buffalo  in  the  early  morning.  Tliere  is  a  good  chapter  on 
camels,  an  animal  never  seen  in  Lower  Bengal  except  in  the  cold 
season,  and  then  only  as  part  of  a  caravan.  It  is  said  that  a 
drove  of  five  hundred  camels  tied  head  to  tail  covers  a  mile  of 
ground.  The  camel,  unlike  the  elephant,  is  morose  and  savage, 
and  the  roughest-footed  elephant  that  ever  covered  his  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  hour  is  preferable  to  the  jolt  of  the  smoothest 
oont,  to  use  the  native  term.  Mr.  Kipling  discredits  the  belief  in 
the  camel's  ample  storage  of  water  and  its  ability  to  go  for  days 
over  hot  sand  and  a  burning  sun  and  keep  a  clean  reservoir  to 
the  last.  The  camel  is  ruined  in  a  clayey  soil,  dislocates  his  hip 
in  climbing  hills,  but  is  very  useful  in  camp  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions. The  bones  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  are  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  ivory. 

AVe  have  no  room  for  selections  of  the  rustic  sayings  which  are 
frequently  found  in  the  book.  But  the  Bengali  Baboo  may  not 
like  to  know  that  while  he  quotes  Milton  by  the  foot  and  utters 
the  purest  Radical  commonplaces  on  platforms  he  is  compared  by 
the  martial  races  of  Upper  India  to  "  a  hill  jackass  with  an  English 
bray."  We  may  note  one  or  two  errors,  in  conclusion.  The 
native  term  for  a  mason  or  bricklayer  is  certainly  rdj-mistari,  but 
the  first  part  of  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  raj,  Raja,  or 
royalty.  It  is  the  Persian  raz,  mortar  or  plaster.  A  popular 
station  in  Bengal  is  not  known  as  Kishengurh,  which  would 
signify  the  Fortress  of  Krishna.  It  is  Krishna-nagar — vulgarly 
Kishnagar — the  city  of  Krishna.  A  chnbuk  soicar  is  a  rough- 
rider,  or  jockey.  St.  Peter's  fish  is  usually  thought  to  have  been 
the  John  Dory  and  not  the  haddock ;  and  it  is  Abraham,  and 
not  Moses,  whom  the  Muhammadans  designate  as  Khalil-i-Allah, 
or  the  Friend  of  God.  Still,  on  a  subject  within  the  observation 
and  ken  of  many  residents  in  India,  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  an 
interesting  book  which  may  almost  claim  the  merit  of  originality. 


SOME  NEW  PRINTS. 

IT  is  to.be  supposed  that  the  publishers  of  prints  know  their 
own  business  best,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  great 
size  to  which  it  seems  just  now  the  fashion  to  run.  Here  are  two 
etchings  by  Mr.  H.  li.  Robertson  almost  twenty  inches  high. 
They  are  after  Mr.  Macwhirter,  A.R.A.,  and  represent  two 
avenues,  or  the  same  avenue  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The 
subject  is  not  great  enough  for  such  expanded  treatment.  No 
doubt  views  of  avenues  are  often  very  popular,  and  deservedly 
so ;  from  Hobbema  down  a  great  number  of  landscape-painters 
have  sketched  and  drawn  and  composed  avenues.  Mr.  Mac- 
whirter's  pair,  labelled  respectively  "  Twilight  "  and  "  Sunlight," 
are  quite  equal  to  some  of  his  former  work.  He  is  always 
careful  and  often  poetical,  but  effect  seems  lost  in  each  of  these 
etchings  owing  to  the  necessity  of  filling  up  an  enormous 
copperplate.  Mr.  Robertson  has  performed  an  almost  impossible 
task  as  well  probably  as  it  can  be  done  ;  but  we  confess  to 
greater  approval  of  some  of  his  figure  subjects,  such  as  his  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  scenes,  and  his  original  etching,  far  too  large, 
entitled  a  "Rowing  Lesson."  The  only  figures  in  "Twilight" 
are  a  man  carrying  a  faggot,  and  some  crows  ;  and  in  "  Sunlight," 
a  woman  with  a  milkpail,  followed  by  a  dog.  In  the  far  back- 
ground a  small  figure,  not  to  be  distinguished,  is  introduced  for 
perspective's  sake. 

Another  enormous  and  very  empty  print  represents  "Mr. 
Gladstone,"  and  is  a  mezzotint  after  his  own  picture  by  Mr. 
Bigland.  It  was  painted  for  a  club  in  Liverpool.  The  engraving 
has  many  points  of  merit,  though  we  could  wish  the  eminent 
sitter  did  not  wear  such  an  expression  of  fixed  astonishment. 
Everything  is  in  excellent  keeping,  all  the  accessories  being,  in 
fact,  subordinated  to  the  famous  shirt  collar. 

"  Corona  "  is  one  of  Mr.  Perugini's  beautiful  young  ladies.  It 
is  a  mezzotint  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  who  is  worthy  to  essay 
something  more  serious.  "Corona"  is  beautifully  dressed  in 
brocade  and  black  velvet,  and  has  an  exceedingly  dignified  and 
ladylike  expression. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  have  sent  us  proofs  of  these  engravings, 
and  with  them  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  publications, 
which  is  a  little  gem  in  itself,  and  would  almost  be  worth  bind- 
ing to  add  to  a  permanent  library.  The  little  prints  with  which 
it  is  adorned  go  far  to  point  the  moral  set  out  above  as  to  the 
size  of  modern  engravings. 
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TWO  COLUMBUS  BOOKS." 

THE  time  has  manifestly  come  to  talk  about  Columbus.  AYe 
had  occasion  to  give  our  opinion— it  was  not  high — of  an 
elaborate  American  book  about  him  very  recently,  and  here  are 
two  others,  an  English  and  a  German.  Others  are  probably  yet 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  till  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  is  over,  and  the  enterprising  publisher  turns  to  some- 
thing else.  Of  the  two  in  hand,  one  has  a  certain  interest.  It  is 
a  facsimile  reprint,  with  critical  apparatus  and  translation,  of  the 
folio  edition  of  the  lotter  in  which  Columbus  gave  notice  of  his 
return  to  Spain,  and  of  the  success  of  his  voyage,  to  Luis  de 
Santangel,  the  "  Escribano  de  Racion,"  or  private  treasurer,  of 
King  Ferdinand.  Mr.  Quaritch,  with  becoming  and  character- 
istic entei'prise,  publishes  it  from  his  own  unique  copy.  He 
gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  folio  is  the  first  edition, 
and  that  the  quarto  was  the  second.  Possibl}' he  is  right;  but, 
not  being  possessed  by  the  bibliographers  fine  frenzy,  we  do  not 
think  it  a  point  of  much  importance.  Nor  are  Mr.  Quaritch's 
reasons  altogether  convincing.  He  gives  a  list  of  printer's 
errors  in  the  folio  which  are  not  in  the  quarto.  Therefore, 
he  says,  the  folio  came  first,  and  the  quarto  corrected  its  blunders. 
This  is  not  so  certain.  The  blunders  might  have  been  put  into 
a  pirated  edition.  Mr.  Quaritch  is  persuaded  that  the  folio  was 
published  in  Barcelona.  As  this  was  the  town  in  which  Columbus 
joined  the  Catholic  sovereigns  on  his  return  from  "  the  Indies," 
it  may  well  be  so.  The  presence  of  Catalanisms  in  the  text  is, 
however,  perfectly  consistent  with  publication  at  Valencia,  which 
was  the  first  town  in  Spain  to  possess  a  printing  press,  and  a 
more  likely  place  than  the  purely  commercial  Barcelona.  Nor 
do  the  so-called  Catalanisms  always  deserve  the  name.  Calavera 
(a  skull)  is  excellent  Castilian,  and  is  certainly  not,  as  Mr. 
Quaritch  appears  to  think,  Catalan  for  "  caravela,"  a  caravel.  We 
see  nothing  necessarily  Catalan  in  ydolatres  (idolaters).  Mugers 
is  a  mere  misprint  for  mugeres  (women).  A  Catalan  might  have 
said  mullers,  though  the  word  is  exclusively  used  in  the  sense  of 
wife.  Tlie  Catalan  for  a  woman  is  dona.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Quaritch 
must  know  very  well,  printers  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  commonly  foreigners,  and  their  blunders  are  a  very 
unsafe  guide  to  the  place  of  publication.  But  a  unique  copy  of 
the  folio  edition  of  Columbus's  much-quoted  letter  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  possess.  We  compliment  Mr.  Quaritch  upon  his  good 
fortune,  and  thank  him  for  his  facsimile. 

Herr  Sophus  liuge's  Christoph  Colmnhui  is  one  of  a  series  of 
"  Flihrende  Geister."  The  series — a  frivolous  thing,  as  the  austere 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  provincial  press  are  fond  of  pointing  out — 
has  extended  even  to  learned  Germany.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  get-up  of  the  book  does  much  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
publisher.  The  "  leading  spirits  "  are  presented  in  a  dingy  guise, 
and  are  outrageously  dear  at  two  marks.  Better  could  be  done 
here  for  a  shilling;  but  then  books  are  absurdly  costly  in 
modern  Germany,  from  which  some  deductions  may  be  drawn  as 
to  the  size  of  the  German  purchasing  public.  Herr  Sophus  Huge 
is  known  as  a  writer  on  the  Zeitalter  der  Entdeckungen,  and 
.speaks  with  some  authority.  Unfortunately  he  is,  after  the 
manner  of  German  and  some  other  scholarship,  inordinately  con- 
cerned about  the  "  marine  stores  "  of  his  subject.  lie  has  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  small  pages  in  which'to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  men,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
achievement  of  modern  times.  Yet  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
to  discussing  the  guesses,  speculations,  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  accumulated  around  the  obscure  youth  of  the  dis- 
coverer. A  good  ijart  of  another  chapter  is  wasted  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Guanahani,  the  landfall  of  Columbus,  was  Watling 
Island,  Turk  Island,  Cat  Island,  or  Mariguana.  This  is  an  inte- 
resting point  enough  in  itself,  but,  after  all,  it  is  "  marine  stores." 
Nobody  doubts  that  Columbus  did  land  on  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
and  that  this  landfall  of  his  was  the  beginning  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  of  the  innumerable  consequences  which  have 
followed  from  it.  Whether  the  exact  spot  was  Watling  Island 
or  another  is  a  point  of  no  real  importance.  But  it  has  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  for  writers  who  find  it  easier  to  discuss  pros 
and  cons  with  other  writers  than  to  get  a  good  grip  of  a  subject, 
and  set  a  story  out  in  literary  form.  Herr  Ruge  even  lingers 
over  the  ridiculous  claim  made  by  the  Corsicans  to  have  produced 
Columbus,  and  laboriously  slays  the  slain  of  Mr.  Ilarrisse.  The 
result  of  all  this  tiresome  pedantry  is  that  he  leaves  himself 
about  the  smaller  half  of  his  small  book  in  which  really  to  tell 
lis  what  Columbus  was  and  what  he  did.  Yet  these  things 
are  of  more  importance  than  mistakes  and  the  unfounded  con- 
tentions of  the  Abb6  Casanova.  When  Herr  Huge  does 
get  to  his  real  subject  he  continues  to  write  like  a  German  pro- 
fessor. There  is  a  constant  parade,  an  incessant  toil  in  getting 
rfcder  way.  A  great  pother  is  kept  about  what  is  going  to  be 
done,  and  even  when  the  action  begins  it  is  never  allowed  to  go 
on.  Herr  Huge  does  not  appear  to  have  gra'sped  the  elementary 
proposition  that  the  man  who  discovered  America  was  the  man 
who  first  came  to  the  efi'ective  decision  to  sail  west,  and  had  it  in 
him  to  persuade  others  to  supply  him  with  the  means.  Herr 

*  The  Spanish  LeWr  of  Columbus  to  Luis  de  Sant  Anrjd.  Reprinted  in 
Facsimile,  Translated,  and  Kdited,  from  the  uni(iue  Copy  of  tlic  Orii;inal 
Edition  (printed  at  Barcelona  early  in  April  1493)  iu  the  possession 
of  Bernard  Quaritch,  London. 

"FilJirende  Geister"— Christoph  ColuiiAus.  Von  Sophus  Rupc.  Mit 
Columbus'  Bildniss  und  eiiier  Karte.  Dresden  :  Vcrlag  von  L.  Ehlermaun. 
1892. 


Huge  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  really  Toscanelli,  for  that 
Florentine  put  the  ideas  into  Columbus's  head.  So  it  was  a  pro- 
fessorial person  who  really  did  it  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear 
sitting  quietly  at  home.  Yet  Toscanelli's  letter  to  Columbus  was 
in  answer  to  an  application.  What  made  Columbus  apply  unless 
it  was  the  desire  to  obtain  from  a  man  of  learning  confirmation 
of  beliefs  already  formed  or  forming  in  his  own  mind  ?  Herr 
Kuge  belongs  to  those  who  are  for  ever  carping  at  the  Admiral. 
He  hints  pretty  intelligibly,  though  with  a  qualifying  clause,  that 
Columbus  affected  religious  zeal  to  please  the  Spaniards  ;  but  he 
does  not  quote  a  single  earlier  expression  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  later  writings.  Besides,  if  Columbus  was  afi'ected  by 
the  profound  religious  feeling  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact,  and 
certainly  nothing  to  prove  him  a  hypocrite.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Herr  Ruge  does  not  explain  how  Columbus,  if  he  was 
the  dishonest  and  rather  insignificant  person  modern  scholarship 
60  called  is  inclined  to  think,  came  to  obtain  the  trust  of  such 
men  as  Diego  de  Deza  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  of  the  Queen 
Isabel  and  her  husband,  or  the  affection  of  such  an  honest  man  as 
Andres  Bernaldez.  In  short,  this  is  another  example  of  the 
cataloguer  and  bibliographer  broke  loose. 


LIVRES  D'ETRENNES. 

MUCH  has  been  said  (and  some  of  it,  after  denial,  reasserted) 
about  a  sort  of  minor  Jcrach  among  Parisian  publishers 
during  the  past  year.  W^e  have  not  seen  many  marks  of  it 
hitherto,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
books  which  have  reached  us  from  France  do  not  cut  a  very  good 
figure  beside  the  crop  of  former  years.  Some  publishers  appear 
to  have  produced  nothing  of  the  more  sumptuous  kind  this  year  ; 
others  less  than  usual,  and  reprints  chiefly.  The  greater  houses, 
such  as  MM.  Didot,  Ilachette,  Levy,  and  others,  are  still  to  the 
fore,  but  a  considerable  gap  is  made  by  the  retirement  of  M, 
Jouaust,  who  always  used  to  make  a  good  Christmas  show  with 
his  Bibliothique  artisfique,  and  others.  And  there  is  nothing  at 
all,  at  least  in  what  has  yet  reached  us,  to  compare  with,  say, 
the  Boileau  of  1889,  or  the  Art  gothique  of  1890. 

One  of  the  handsomest  books  that  Ave  have  received  is  the  Due 
d'Orleans's  (not  the  present  Duke's,  but  his  grandfather's)  H&cits 
de  campagne  (Calmann  L^vy),  edited  by  the  Count  of  Paris  and 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  elaborately  illustrated  with  woodcuts 
of  all  sizes.  The  text  has,  we  think,  appeared  unadorned  be- 
fore, though  we  are  not  perfectly  certain ;  for  the  adornments 
French  galleries,  public  and  private,  have  been  ransacked,  and 
they  form  a  remarkable  iconography  of  the  Antwerp  campaign  and 
some  Algerian  ones.  The  Duke  himself  was  not  a  bad  draughts- 
man, as  well  as  a  pleasant  writer,  and  his  sketches  do  no  discredit 
even  to  their  company,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
the  great  battle-paiuters  of  the  time  in  France.  Here  are  the 
mighty  machines  of  Horace  Vernet,  polished,  stately,  impossible, 
side  by  side  with  Raffet's  rough  and  real  effects.  Here  is  infinite 
Decamps,  less  academic  than  the  one  and  more  elegant  than  the 
other.  Here  are  stately  portraits  of  Winterhalter,  which  make 
one  long  for  a  caricature  pendant  like  that  ghastly  untrussing  of 
Louis  XIV.  which  Thackeray  has  enshrined  in  one  of  his  books. 
And  the  whole,  if  not  a  book  of  the  very  first  interest  or  beauty, 
is  good  to  turn  over  and  not  bad  to  read. 

Some  tastes  may,  however,  prefer  to  it  another  handsome 
volume,  published  this  time  by  MM.  Firmin  Didot — La  vie 
americaine,  by  M.  Paul  de  Rousiers.  M.  de  Rousiers  begins  in 
the  ranching  districts  (where,  thanks  chiefly  to  M.  de  Mandat- 
Grancey's  books  and  example,  a  good  many  Frenchmen  have  set 
up  their  rest),  and  works  his  way  eastwards  to  New  York.  He 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  traveller  and  reporter  of  travel  considerably 
above  the  average.  His  knowledge  of  English,  if  not  absolutely 
impeccable  (he  seems,  for  instance,  to  have  slipped  once  between 
the  two  senses  of  "  hard  " — "  difficult  "  and  "  harsh  "),  is  mucl) 
above  tiiat  of  most  Frenchmen,  and  he  is  almost  entirely  fret- 
from  his  countrymen's  engaging  habit  of  generalizing  ofl'hand 
from  a  single  not  too  perfectly  observed  example,  and  from 
their  amiable  but  irritating  custom  of  carrying  domestic  Chau- 
vinism into  the  most  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  situations. 
His  view  of  American  life  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  least 
fantastically  coloured  by  likes  and  dislikes  that  we  know,  and 
that  without  any  dulness  or  mere  yea-naying.  No  doubt  the 
effect  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by,  and  to  some  persons 
may  be  almost  entirely  comprised  in,  the  abundant  and  extremely 
various  illustrations,  very  well  processed,  which  it  contains. 
They  are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  portraits  of  a  percheron 
stallion  and  a  Hereford  bull  to  borrowings  from  the  American 
comic  papers  :  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  chosen  with  considerable 
judgment  as  well  as  reproduced  with  skill.  To  M.  de  Rousiers, 
as  to  all  his  countrymen,  though  he  shows  less  indiscriminate 
severity  than  some,  American  taste  in  cookery  and  decorations 
(especially  in  the  latter  case  at  the  White  Iloase)  suggests  dis- 
ciplinary remarks,  and  ho  is  very  outspoken  on  the  real  causes 
of  transatlantic  prosperity.  But  there  is  nothing  partisan  about 
him,  and  nothing  of  the  mere  parochialism  which  finds  fault  with 
the  next  parish  because  it  is  not  this. 

A  third  principal  book  of  the  season  (published  by  MM.  Plon 
and  also  by  M.  Calmann  Levy)  is  a  quarto  illustrated  edition  of 
La  neuvaine  de  Colette,  a  pretty  and  witty  little  roman  honnete  of 
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some  years  back  by  Mile.  Jeanne  Scliultz.  This  now  appears 
decorated  with  vignettes  by  the  late  M.  Emile  Bayard,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  his  last  work.  They  are,  almost  of  course, 
processed,  but  are  very  agreeable.  Tlie  little  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  first  chapter  is,  as  our  fathers  would  have  said,  most  "  kiss- 
worthy,"  as  also  she  continues  to  be  in  monastic  costume  ("  Oh, 
itie,  fie,"Mr.  Reviewer,''  says  the  reader;  "what  ?  nuns  and  kissing 
with  a  frying  pan,  listening  before  the  fire  to  an  old  crone's 
stories,  disturbed  in  her  devotions  by  an  audacious  and  un- 
religious  hound,  supporting  the  legs  of  the  unlucky  victim  of  an 
iiccident  which  she  has  caused,  and  otherwise.  An  awful  hag, 
with  a  delightful  dog,  kitten,  and  parrot  may  also  be  commended, 
if  these  vignettes  are  the  least  thing  in  the  world  tricky,  it  is 
a  very  harmless  trick  and  a  pleasant  variation  on  many  older 
forms  of  illustration. 

The  yearly  volumes  of  the  excellent,  and  excellently  illus- 
trated, periodicals  which  MM.  Hachette  publish  form,  as  usual, 
no  mean  part  of  the  list.  The  Tour  du  monde  contains,  among 
other  things,  Captain  Binger's  journey  (which  we  noticed  sepa- 
rately not  long  ago)  from  the  2<iger  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  iJr. 
Hocquard's  notes  on  Tonquin,  and  Mme.  Chantre's  travels  in 
Eussian  Armenia.  These  are  the  pieces  de  resistance,  but  there 
are  other  matters,  such  as  M.  Bonvalot's  Tibet  and  Dr.  Nansen's 
{jrreenland,  and  the  whole  has  the  usual  profusion  of  good  woodcuts. 
The  Journal  de  la  jeuvesse,  hardly  less  lavish  in  this  respect,  has 
letterpress,  both  light  and  edifying,  provided  for  it  by  all  the  best 
caterers  for  youth  in  France.  And  yet  again  we  have  Mon 
journal,  daintily  contrived  for  almost  the  smallest  children. 

It  is  something  of  a  practice  in  France  to  reissue  Livres 
(Tetrennes,  and  Calmann  Levy  has  done  this  with  M. 
Toudouze's  fine  illustrated  edition  of  Merimee's  Chronique  de 
Charles  IX.,  which  appeared  some  two  or  three  years  ago  and 
was  then  translated  into  English.  The  excellent  quality  of  these 
illustrations  has  been  generally  admitted ;  indeed,  the  book  is 
handsomer  than  any  new  one  of  this  year. 

MM.  Hachette  have  published  separately  M.  Bonvalot's  Le 
Tibet,  inconnu  referred  to  above  as  having  appeared  in  the  Tour 
du  monde.  The  illustrations  from  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans's 
photographs  are  good.  Though  a  rather  wild  Anglophobe,  M. 
Bonvalot  is  a  traveller  of  enterprise  and  merit,  and  his  book  is 
something  of  a  contribution  to  the  description  of  a  very  little- 
known  country. 

Certain  volumes  of  the  blue-covered  BibliotJicque  des  merveilles 
(Hachette)  are  always  arranged  to  make  their  appearance  at 
Christmas.  This  year  we  have  Les  manuscrits,  from  the  very 
competent  hand  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier,  and  illustrated  with 
very  delicate  woodcuts  (of  course  not  coloured)  of  bindings, 
miniatures,  and  classical  media3val  decorations  generally;  M.  de 
Lassus's  Le  forum,  which  is  partly  descriptive  and  partly  histo- 
rical, also  well  illustrated  with  architectural  and  archaeological 
cuts ;  and  a  curious  volume  on  Le  jourymlisme,  by  M.  Dubief 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  this  last,  more  or  less 
accurate  as  regards  foreign  countries,  no  doubt  quite  accurate  as 
regards  France  ;  and  it  also  is  well  and  abundantly  illustrated. 
The  three  volumes  exemplify  not  ill  the  remarkable  variety  and 
the  uniform  goodness  of  the  collection. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpiIE  fourth  volume  of  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  comprises  official  and  other  correspondence; 
with  comments  thereon,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831 
until  the  departure  of  Talleyrand  for  Paris  in  June  1832.  The 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question  by  the  Conference  in  London 
of  the  Powers  is  the  chief  subject  discussed,  though  the  despatches 
of  the  period  comprise  many  references  to  the  feverish  condition 
of  the  world  of  politics,  the  general  fears  of  revolutionary  move- 
jiients,  the  rising  in  Poland,  the  Brazilian  revolution,  the  "disturb- 
ances m  Paris  during  "  the  days  of  June,"  the  Eoyalist  attempt  in 
La  Vendee,  the  new  Reform  Bill,  the  troubles  and  perplexing 
relations  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  correspondence  is  that  which  deals  with  the  affairs  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  choice  of  a  sovereign  for  the  Belgians 
■was  not  the  least  delicate  of  the  agitating  questions  before  the 
Conference  when  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  assured ;  but 
Talleyrand  was  quick  to  perceive  that  this  would  not  be  eflected 
^ylthout  first  reducing  the  revolutionary  party— bent  upon  set- 
ting Holland  and  Belgium  by  the  ears— to  complete  impotence. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Conference  had  once  again  notified  to 
the  King  of  Holland  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  had  threatened  the  Belgians  with  the  blockade  of  their 
ports  by  an  Anglo-French  fleet  if  they  did  not  give  up  their 
advance  on  Maestricht.  But  these  measures  were,  as  Talleyrand 
remarks,  mere  temporizing.  Even  in  the  summer  of  1832,  the 
evacuation  of  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  had  not  been  carried 
out,  and  the  Dutch  continued  to  act  as  if  the  Conference 
were  of  no  account.  But  more  important  in  Talleyrand's  opinion 
than  the  choice  of  a  King  of  the  Belgians  was  to  strike  at  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  by  securing  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  obtaining  the 
recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  the  Powers.  Tliis 
was  the  masterstroke  he  declares  he  had  iii  his  mind  while  the 
Conference  was  intent  on  "  temporary ''  matters,  and  the  far  less 
pressing  question  of  a  Belgian  ruler.  He  secured  this,  and  at  an  ex- 


tremely critical  moment,  and  both  in  his  despatches  and  his  com- 
ments upon  the  matter  he  refers  to  his  "great  victory  "with  natural 
complacency.  AVith  regard  to  subjects  of  personal  interest,  the 
present  volume  contains  but  little  material.  The  statement  that 
the  incident  of  the  caricature  of  "  H.  B." — •"  The  Lame  leading 
the  Blind " — seriously  afi'ected  his  relations  with  Palmerston  is 
scarcely  supported  by  the  correspondence.  It  certainly  resulted 
in  no  lessening  of  Talleyrand's  popularity  with  both  parties,  as 
was  sufticiently  proved  by  the  reception  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
attack  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  some  few  months  later. 

A  recent  and  very  interesting  addition  to  the  '•'  International 
Library  "  is  Juan  Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez  (Heinemann),  a  work 
that  is  of  the  first  rank  among  masterpieces  of  foreign  fiction, 
and  for  the  English  reader  a  novel  of  peculiar  attractiveness.  A 
version  of  this  charming  story  appeared,  by  the  way,  some  few 
years  since,  under  the  title  Don  Luis,  without  any  introductory 
address  to  the  English  reader,  we  believe,  such  as  the  occasion 
demands.  This  omission  is  admirably  supplied  by  Mr.  Gosse's 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  distinguished 
author  prefixed  to  the  present  translation.  "With  excellent  nicety 
and  in  unimpeachable  terms,  Mr.  Gosse  indicates  the  artistic 
qualities  that  have  gained  for  this  work  the  distinction  of  being 
incontestably  the  most  typical  Spanish  novel  of  the  century. 
"  Pepita  Jimenez  is  Spain  itself  in  a  microcosm  "  is  a  just  conclu- 
sion, if  the  inward  and  spiritual  application  of  the  verdict  is 
alone  considered. 

The  Lords  of  Cuningham,  by  William  Robertson  (Alexander 
Gardner),  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  family  feud  of  the 
Cuninghames  and  the  Montgomeries,  and  might  be  considered  as 
a  further  contribution  to  local  history  by  the  author  of  tlie 
Tales  and  Lefjends  of  Ai/rshire.  Mr.  Robertson  writes  of  the 
blood-stained  past  as  a  chronicler  rather  than  as  a  story-teller.  He 
digresses  into  the  comments  of  a  moralist,  and  the  speech  of  one 
of  his  characters  is  like  latter-day  moralizing  rather  than  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sixteenth-century  Scottish  laird.  But  the  episodes  of 
vengeful  raids  arc  vividly  jjresented,  and  the  character  of  the 
vindictive  Lady  Elizabeth  is  suggested  with  a  good  deal  of 
power. 

The  Hantams  of  Sheffield,  by  Guy  Balguy  (Leadenhall  Press), 
is  a  story,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  melodramatic  spirit,  that 
presents  some  curious  pictures  of  the  manners  of  liallamshire 
society,  as  it  once  existed  we  must  assume,  as  the  author  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  slighting  the  town  of  Sheffield.  The 
villains  of  his  story,  the  comic  Irishman  who  is  an  artist,  and 
one  or  two  other  characters  are  decidedly  surprising  folk. 

Soiifj  and  Sentiment,  by  John  Cotton  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  invites 
the  reader,  in  a  "proem,"  as  to  a  banquet,  and  bids  him,  from  the 
"  fruitage  "'  of  the  poet's  lines 

The  vaiTing  paiate  of  his  fancy  suit 

And  of  my  Must's  viuej'ard  taste  the  wines. 

The  choice  is  various.  There  are  ballads,  and  legends,  and 
sonnets  "  in  praise  of  Shakspeare.  "  There  are  lays,  also,  that 
recall  those  01  Ancient  Rome  by  the  spirited  style  of  their  open- 
ing, as : — 

Ho  :  warder  of  the  castle  gate, 
Ho  !  watchman  of  the  tower. 

Or  this  :— 

Ho !  the  fighting  priest  of  Sarno  ! 
Listen  to  liis  doughty  deeds  ! 

Many  of  these  verses  originated  "  in  the  .shifty  retirement  of  a 
railway  carriage,"  which  might  be  supposed  an'unpropitious  kind 
of  poetic  winepress.  The  author  is  a  more  pleasing  rhymer  in 
descriptive  or  meditative  strains,  as  in  "  Come !  let's  abroad,  and 
breathe  the  early  day,"  which  we  may  take  as  tlie  fruitage  of 
more  soothing  influences.  The  poet  is'  his  own  illustrator,  and 
many  of  the  etchings  in  his  unpretentious  little  book  are  really 
pretty. 

We  are  minded  of  the  contrast  suggested  in  the  ballad  of  the 
old  and  the  young  courtier  by  Mr.  T.  E.  KahheVs  English  Country 
Life  (Blacliwood  &  Sons),  a  collection  of  interesting  articles  on  a 
past  or  disappearing  generation  of  provincial  society.  These 
pictures  of  country  life  are  based  upon  a  long  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  clergyman,  the  farmer,  the  squire,  and  the 
labourer.  They  possess  some  of  the  qualities  that  should  belong 
to  .studies  after  the  life,  and  are  altogether  pleasant  reading.' 

Mij  Leper  Friends  (Thacker  &  Co.)  comprises  an  account  of  the 
Leper  Asylum  at  Calcutta  by  Mrs.  Hayes  and  the  eflbrts  made 
by  the  writer  on  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution.  It  is 
a  woeful  picture  of  a  neglected  charity  that  Mrs.  Hayes  gives,  as 
the  _  result  of  her  first  visit,  and  called  forth  "  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  in  the  Indian  papers."'  Now  we  may  hope  that  the 
Commission  on  Leprosy  will  lead  to  a  systematic  treatment  of 
lepers  in  India,  with  complete  segregation  of  the  afflicted  in 
homes  or  retreats,  conducted  on  the  best  hygienic  principles,  as 
Dr.  Maclaren  advises  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  little 
book.  If  you  cannot  cure  leprosy,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  increase,  if  not  to  stamp  it  out  completely. 

The  invaluable  Behrett  (Dean  &  Son),  in  its  one  hundred  and 
seventy-ninth  year,  calls  lor  no  fresh  terms  of  recognition  as  it 
makes  its  punctual  and  indispensable  appearance  with  the  new 
year.  It  is,  as  heretofore,  the  most  convenient  of  "  Peerages  " : 
thorough,  accurate,  and  compact,  as  to  all  four  of  its  sections  of 
information— Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companiouage. 

From  the  Leadenhall  Press  comes  a  pink  book,  that  is  blue 
within,  though  certain  to  be  read,  bearing  the  strange  device 
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Guess  the  Title  of  this  Sto/'i/ .'  and  "  loo/.  for  the  Person -who 
does ! "  This  new  way  of  circulating  an  indifferent  story  is  as 
tempting  as  a  lottery.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  guessing,  and 
■we  have  guessed.  But  as  the  money  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
successful  guessers,  we  are  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  be  of 
that  multitude. 

The  new  English  edition  of  the  famous  romance  Tfie  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  issued  by  Messrs.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.,  is  a 
very  attractive  imprint,  and  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  a  credit- 
able translation. 

We  have  also  received  Dame  Care,  translated  from  the  German 
of  H.  Sudermann,  by  Bertha  Overbeck  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & 
Co.);  God  and  the  Peo/jfe,  selections  from  Mazzini,  by  C.  W. 
Stubbs  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations, 
by  W.  E.  Grifiis,  "  Makers  of  America "  series  (New  York : 
Dodd) ;  The  Bijou  Byron,  vol.  iii.,  comprising  "Hints  from 
Horace,"  &c.  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  Much  Land  to  be  Pos- 
sessed, with  other  sketches,  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly  (Vickers-Wood) ; 
Indigestion,  a  brief  treatise,  by  Thomas  Button,  M.D.  (Kimpton)  ; 
Poverty,  "  its  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  by  J.  E.  Godard  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  by  T.  Hugh  Miller  (Percival  &  Co.) ;  2'he 
Mechanical  Dngineer's  Pocket  Book,  by  B.  Kinnear  Clark  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son) ;  The  Ambidance  Handbook,  a  useful  manual 
issued  by  the  St.  Andrews  Ambulance  Association  of  Glasgow  ; 
Martin  Luther,  and  other  Lectures,  by  the  late  W.  R.  Robertson, 
D.B.  (Glasgow :  Maclehose) ;  and  Missionaries  in  China,  by 
Alexander  Michie  (Stanford). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  zve  cannot  i-eturn  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
statnps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  v:riters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoicledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Bepartment 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  iyi  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  i-eceived.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Ricoli;  at 
Le  KiosftUE  BuPERRON,  Boidevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosOTE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

THE  sudden  and  premature  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  would  have  aroused  general  emotion  at  any 
time.  Coming  as  it  has  so  shortly  before  the  date  fixed 
for  his  marriage,  the  misfortune  has  been  particularly  im- 
pressive. The  brief  course  of  his  illness  and  its  character 
have  both  served  to  make  the  fatal  tei-mination  more  shock- 
ing. A  week  ago  it  was  not  kno^vn  that  the  Duke  was  ill, 
and  until  Wednesday  evening  there  was  no  expectation 
that  his  fever  would  be  even  serious.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  the  Duke  was  not  strong ;  but  the  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  is  one  which  a  young  man  is 
s  upposed  to  be  able  to  throw  off.  The  hopes  which  were 
entertained  have  unhappily  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The 
news  has  therefore  been  received  with  more  than  the  feeling 
which  would  in  any  case  have  been  stii-red  by  the  death  of 
one  who  was  born  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  this  country.  All 
the  circumstances  appeal  to  simple  and  universal  emotions. 
The  country,  which  was  preparing  only  a  few  days  ago  to 
make  its  gifts,  and  exj^i-ess  its  good  wishes,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  wedding,  has  now  only  to 
exhibit  its  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  with  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed.  The  piivacy  of  a  Royal  family  is  as 
sacred  as  that  of  any  of  its  subjects,  but  within  l:)ounds, 
which  good  taste  and  good  feeling  can  fix  without  diificulty, 
it  is  permissible  in  all  of  us  to  express  symjjathy  which  can  be 
obsolutely  sincere  without  being  ostentatious  or  obtrusive.  It 
kas  not  been  our  custom  to  speak  of  the  I'eigning  fixmily  as  the 
"House  of  England,"  but  this  Fi-ench  phrase,  in  which  there 
is  something  both  j^roud  and  kindly,  might  have  been  natu- 
ralized among  us  with  better  warrant  than  some  others  which 
have  made  good  their  footing.  The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of 
Her  Majesty's  family  are  in  an  honourable  sense  those  of 
her  subjects.  If  the  general  interest  has  sometimes  taken 
foi'ms  which  were  ridiculous,  and  sometimes  been  shown  in 
ways  which  were  unworthy,  these  were  the  errors  of  a  few 
who  were  not  the  less  insignificant  because  they  were  noisy. 
I'he  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  always  felt  as  it  should  feel  towards  the  family  of  its 
Sovereign.  At  times  when  it  has  had  no  occasion  to  speak, 
"  the  little,  .shi-ivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
"  troublesome,  insects  of  an  hour  "  who  aflect  a  disloyalty 
which  is  equally  safe  and  contemptible  have  made  them- 
selves heard.  But  when  there  was  occasion  for  an  expres- 
sion of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  country,  it  has  been  given 
with  an  emphasis  which  effectually  drowned  the  "  importu- 
"  nate  chink"  of  the  vermin.  This  is  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  expression  has  not  been  wanting.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Her  Majesty's  kingdoms  the  Duke  of 
C!larence  was  necessarily  little  more  than  a  name.  The 
conditions  of  modern  life  in  all  coimtries,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  which  are  constitutionally  governed,  do 
not  permit  the  younger  princes  of  a  reigning  family  to 
play  an  active  part.  They  can  only  be  known  as  kindly 
and  courteous  gentlemen.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  so 
known  always,  and  when  of  late  he  was  able  to  establish 
what  may  be  called  more  personal  relations  with  those  who 
hoped  to  be  his  subjects,  his  words  and  his  beaiing  were 
alike  becoming.  For  that  reason  there  is  the  greater  vivid- 
ness in  the  sorrow  which  is  felt  throughout  the  country. 
This  sorrow  is  no  idle  or  affected  thing.  It  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  have  i-ecourse  to  the  "  consecrated  lies  "  which 
usage  allows  on  occasions  of  public  loss.  It  is  true,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  that  any  sorrow  which  fxlls  upon  the  Queen 
or  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  felt  as  a  personal  grief  by  the 
nation.  The  conviction  that  the  good  and  bad  fortunes  of 
the  Royal  House  concern  all  subjects  has  in  it  nothing 
absui'd  or  unworthy,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  very 
essence  of  loyalty.    Where  it  does  not  exist  a  monarchy  is 


becoming,  or  has  become,  a  pure  form,  and  is  on  its  way  to 
extinction.  No  such  danger  menaces  tlie  monarchy  of  this 
country.  Therefore  there  is  profound  and  unafi'ected  sym- 
pathy felt  for  Her  Majesty*,  for  the  parents  and  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  for  the  Lady  who,  as  we  all 
hoped,  would  one  day  be  our  queen. 


CHRONICLE. 


EVERYBODY  was   grieved    to   hear  on 
i;i.arenee.  Monday   morning    that    the    Duke  of 

Clarence  had  been  attacked  by  the  common 
foe  of  mankind  at  the  moment,  and  that  influenza  was 
complicated  by  pneumonia.  This  complication  is  always  a 
very  serious  one,  and  on  Tuesday  night  and  during  Wednes- 
day the  critical  condition  of  the  patient  drew  the  attention 
and  fixed  the  sympathy,  not  merely  of  all  England,  but  of 
a  considerable  part  of  Eurojje.  We  deal  above  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  worst  feai-s  on  Thursday  morning  ;  and 
we  need  only  add  here  that  probably  at  no  time  since  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  national  grief  been  so 
universal  and  so  unaffected.  The  reflection  of  this  feeling 
abroad  appeal's  also  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  vividness. 

Events  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  the 
Cdonial  Att^frs.  ^^'^^  Khedive,  who  was  buried  yesterday  week, 

moved  smoothly.  The  Sultan,  with  the  good 
faith  which  has  always  charactei^ized  him,  and  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  French  newspapers,  at  once  acknowledged 
Prince  Abbas  in  the  terms  of  the  Firman,  and  the  Prince 
himself  left  Vienna  for  Egypt  viA  Tiieste  and  Brindisi  tliis 

day  week.  Sir  Clare  Ford,  a  well-known  and  well-tried 

diplomatist,  is  to  follow  Sir  William  White,  who,  as  a 
French  newspaper  has  said,  in  words  memorably  representa- 
tive of  the  silly  brutality  and  ignorance  only  possible  to  the 
lower  kind  of  journalist,  was  "  struck  down  in  a  perfidious 

"  mission  to  Berlin  to  increase  English  jiower."  Very 

gloomy  reports  have  been  received  of  the  effects  of  the 
famine  in  Russia,  and  of  the  feeling  existing  between 
the  23easantry  and  other  classes.  Alas !  this  was  the 
countiy  where  the  peasantry  were  "  rooted  in  the  soil  " 
but  a  few  short  years  ago,  and  rooting  in  the  soil  is, 

we  know,  all  that  a  peasantry  wants.  On  Monday,  it 

appeared  that,  on  the  veracious  authority  of  an  Ai-ab  sheik 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Figaro,  we  had  not  only 
got  up  the  Alexandrian  riots,  and  won  Tel-el-Kebir  by 
bribery,  but  poisoned  Tewfik.  The  Hunza-iSragar  district 
was  described  as  settling  down,  but  the  famine  prospects  in 
India  proper  were  bad.  Per  contra,  things  were  looking  up 
in  Burmah.  Sir  Clare  Ford's  appointment  to  Constan- 
tinople was  definitely  announced  on  Monday,  and  by  it  a 

danger   has  been   in  any  case  escaped.  A  reported 

Anarchist  outbreak  at  Xeres  is  perhaps  justly  to  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  one  of  the  inarticulate  political  mutter- 

ings  so   common   in   Spain.  The   communication  of 

General  Pereira,  the  Chilian  Foreign  Minister,  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  the  Baltimore  matter,  was  published,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  very  correct.  The  French  Government  has 

asked  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  penalty  for  the  laches  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  not  providing  a  proper  harbour  at  Calais.  

The  Quebec  Government  is  not  "  going  to  it  with  a  dead 
"  hand,"  as  the  language  of  its  cliief  members  has  it.  Not 
only  has  a  Royal  Commission  been  gazetted  for  full 
inquiry  into  the  boodling  scandals,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Government  intends  to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Pacaud 

for  heavy  sums  of  money.  Very  dismal  and  disconsolate 

accounts  of  the  famine  in  Russia  were  published  early  in 
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the  -week,  it  being  said  that  tlie  AVfll-known  form  of  fever 

called  hungei'  typlnis  is  rife.  News  arrived  of  no  very 

distinct  chai'acter  about  the  pi'eviously  reported  disturbances 
at  Tangier  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  well  as  re- 
ports of  fresh  outbreaks  in  Yemen,  and  of  a  military 

revolt  in  Buenos  Ayres.  There  was  much  gossip  in 

the  middle  of  the  week  about  the  apparent  mismanage- 
ment of  the  late  Khedive's  case  by  his  doctors,  and  about 
the  reasons  for  the  Sultan's  prompt  recognition  of  Prince 
Abbas.  The  Harrisonites  in  America  were  endeavour- 
ing to  poke  their  eagle  into  a  rage  with  Chili.  The 

refusal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  pi'olong  the  Goa 
Treaty  is  absolutely  non-political,  but  it  may  breed  further 
ill-feeling  in  Portugal.  Fecamp  Abbey,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  style,  had  become  a  liqueur  manufactory, 
was  burnt  down  on  Tuesday.  The  abbey  was  a  fine 
abbey  and  an  old,  and  "  Benedictine "  is  too  sweet  for 
correct  tastes ;  therefore,  the  game  was  emphatically  not 

worth  the  candle.  A  very  cm'ious  story  was  told  to  the 

efl'ect  that  the  German  EjiPEnoR,  who  seems  to  have  got 
the  divinity  which  (for  not  quite  two  centuries  as  kings  and 
not  quite  twenty  years  as  emperors)  has  hedged  his  family 
rather  in  his  head,  has  been  pei-sonally  administering  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  and  hoping 
that  that  saintly  man  would  "  nourish  a  spirit  of  reverence 

*'  and   faithfidness "   towards   him,   William   II.  On 

Thursday  morning  the  situation  at  Tangier  was  reported  as 
veiy  serious ;  but  the  European  ships  of  war  were  lying 
close  in,  prepared  to  land  their  crews  at  once  in  case  the 

rebels  got  the  better  of  the  garrison.  It  leaked  out  that 

in  German  East  Africa  something  like  another  disaster  had 
been  experienced  by  the  troops.  Any  Schadevfrfude  at 
such  things  would  be  as  silly  as  it  would  be  discreditable, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Germans  have  not  yet  quite  found 
the  way  to  manage  the  possessions  they  got  with  such  ease. 

 The  rebellion  in  Yemen  was  worse,  and  teri  ible  news 

came  from  Chili.  Three  bad  characters  had  thl•o^\n  stones, 
without  hitting  anybody,  at  an  American  boat,  and  every  Star 
and  every  Stripe  was  flickering  and  quiveiing  with  patriotic 

indignation.  A  Russian  famine  fund  has  at  last  been 

started  in  England,  and  deserves  support,  though  we  suspect 
that  there  will  be  considerable  difliculties  in  getting  tlie 

funds  propei-ly  administered  on   the   othei'  side.  On 

Thursday  dimly,  and  on  Friday  more  minute]}-,  but  still 
not  in  full  detail,  news  ariived  of  a  check  to  Consul 
Johnston's  opei'ations  against  the  Nyassa  slave-raiders.  As 
far  as  could  be  made  out,  the  affair  was  rather  a  succession 
of  mishaps  than  a  defeat  of  any  kind  ;  but  the  loss  of  officers 
was  relatively  very  heavy,  and  in  the  circumstances  the 
disaster  is  almost  certain  to  bi'eed  further  trouble.  It  may 
console  the  Germans  a  little,  but  need  not  discom-age  us. 
At  the  same  time,  the  experience  even  of  Gordon  in  his 
earlier  Soudan  days  is  something  of  a  warning  as  to  the 

results,  in  the  long  run,  of  "crusading"  too  freely.  The 

Portuguese  Ministry  has  resigned  over  what  is  called  the 
Kailway  scandal. 

On  Monday  the  Dublin  Corporation  decided 
Ireland.  not  to  present  a  congratulatory  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  marriage. 
This  woidd  of  itself  have  been  like  the  great  and  gracious 
ways  of  the  body ;  but  to  be  thoroughly  true  to  them  it 
gave  its  reasons.  The  Corporation,  it  seems,  regarded  the 
marriage — which  now,  alas  !  can  never  take  place — with 
sincere  good  will ;  but  it  would  not  say  so,  because  it  did 
not  like  the  present  form  of  Irish  government.  It  can 
have  been  seldom  that  any  body  has  written  itself  down 
a  silly  and  ill-mannered  child  in  tliis  fashion  ;  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  almost  the  exact  form  of  the  very  words  just 
given,  was  carried  in  a  formal  amendment.  And  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  add  that  silly  and  ill-mannered  childi'en 
are  not  the  most  promising  subjects  for  "autonomy."  At 
the  (Anti-Parnellite)  National  Federation  this  week  in 
Dublin,  a  nice  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  explosions 
at  the  National  Press  office  and  at  the  Castle.  Nobody 
was  hurt  at  either  ;  but  at  the  former,  you  see,  several  good 
Anti-Parnellite  compositors  might  have  been  damaged,  and 
at  the  latter  only  a  few  worthless  officials.  Yet,  0  ttrnvwa  [ 
O  mores  f  more  fuss  was  made  about  the  second  thai  '  'about 
the  first !    Let  us  have  Home  Rule  at  once. 

Speechmaking  has  become  tolerably  lively  again, 
Speeches,    though  no  address  of  very  special  mark  was 

delivered  at  the  end  of  last  week  or  the  begin- 
ning of  this.  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Forwood, 
and  others  addressed  their  constituents  on  Tuesday,  and 


the  Home  Secretary  did  so  again  on  Wednesday.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  addressed  the  Scottish  Laymen's  League, 
on  the  character  and  position  of  the  Kirk,  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  most  remaikable  case  of  the  week  occurred 
Courts^    in  the  Divorce  Court  on  Thursday,  the  plea  of 

insanity  being  set  up  in  bar  of  a  deci'ee  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  acts  being  practically  admitted,  but  irrespon- 
sibility at  the  time  urged.  Sir  Charles  Butt  did  not  allow 
this  evidently  rather  dangerous  plea ;  but  the  mattei-  would 
be  worth  decision  by  a  final  Court. 

On  Monday,  fog.  coroners'  courts,  cross-ex- 
Correspondence.  amination.    Biblical  criticism,  and  the  rest 

gloried  and  drank  deep  of  ink  as  befosre.. 

 The  members  of  the  London  County  Council  were  loud 

in  accusation  or  defence  of  its  conduct  on  Tuesday.  A 
Mr.  IIarman  Keble  put,  with  rather  vmnecessary  rough- 
ness and  partisanship,  some  home  truths  about  the  Newman 
memorial.  Mr.  Hopwood  Avas  allowed  much  space  for  his. 
little  plan  of  mild  sentences,  to  which  we  ourselves  recently 
did  full  justice,  and  a  second  wonderful  person  quoted  Dean 
Stanley  as  an  authority  about  the  cope  and  miti'e  question. 
Such  quotations  always  fill  us  with  deep  and  abiding  wonder. 
To  what  class  of  churchmen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
do  the  quoters  think  that  the  sometime  Dean's  is  a  name  to 

conjure  with  ?  On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Bramavell 

Booth  was  allowed  to  insert  in  the  Times  a  long  letter  of 
characteristic  effrontery  in  defence  of  his  holy  rowdies  who 
are  making  a  pandemonium  of  Eastbourne,  and  are  connived 
at  by  dishonest  politicians  on  both  sides  because  (as  other 
defenders  say  with  kindred,  but  fiunker,  impudence)  the 
Salvationist  vote  counts  in  every  constituency.  How  SAveet 
a  satire  on  extensions  of  the  franchise  lies  in  that  very  phrase 
"  Salvationist  vote "  1  Dr.  Ince  has  taken  up  the  protest 
against  a  Newman  statue,  but  based  it  rather  feebly  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  "  the  Martyrs."  If  you  come  to  that, 
perhaps  the  Cardinal  might  take  that  neighbourhood  as  an 
insult,  too ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  newly-admitted  Roman 
Catholics  may  plead  a  hurt  conscience  every  time  they  go 
up  St.  Giles's.     And  on  the  piice  of  tea  and  buns  at 

Folkestone  were  there  great  searchings  of  heart.  On 

Thursday  morning  all  was  peace  about  the  County  Council. 
From  far  Parthenopean  shores  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  an 
authority  of  equal  competence  and  impartiality,  interposed 
Avith  a  Quos  ego!  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  it  seems,  is 
"a  bitter  partisan"  and  a  "political  tirade  " -writer ;  the 
Moderates,  though  smaller  in  numbers  and  less  noi.sy,  are 
much  Avickeder  than  the  Progressists.  So  this  imdoubting 
Thomas,  and  the  cause  is  finished.  But  the  great  Mr. 
Charles  Harrison  does  not  think  so,  and  yesterday  pom'ed 

forth  columns  on  the  subject.  On  the  same  morning 

a  very  delightful  person  with  the  tremendous  signature 
of  "  A  Beneficed  English  Clergyman  of  Twenty-five  Years' 
"  Standing  (M.A.  Camb.)  and  F.R.A.S."  Avas  the  cham- 
pion contributor  to  the  Biblical-criticism  debate,  and 
assured  the  AA'orld  that  "  no  power  on  earth  should 
"  make  him  believe  certain  things."  Somewhat  about 
the  beginning  of  the  B.E.C.O.T.Y.S.M.A.C.A.F.R.A.S.'s 
".standing"  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  in  a  similar  vein, 
uttered  the  famous  declaration  that,  if  any  power  could 
send  him  to  a  certain  place  for  not  believing  certain 
things,  to  that  place  he  would  go.  It  was  ruthlessly 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mill  that  in  that  case  his  consent, 
though  magnanimous,  woidd  be  somewhat  immaterial ;  and 

a  not  wholly  dissimilar  retox't  seems  in  place  now.  We 

haA-e  often  laughed  at  Mr.  Page  Hopps  ;  it  is  all  the  more 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  his  very  creditable  protest  in  the 
Daily  News  of  Thursday  against  the  now  common  attempt 
of  Nonconformists  to  prevent  the  consecration  of  cemeteries. 
At  the  time  of  the  Burials  Bill  disputes  this  very  conduct 
AA'as  foreseen  by  those  who  know  that  the  cry  for  religious 
equality  means  the  desire  for  irreligious  persecution  ;  l>ut 
Mr.  Hopps,  at  any  rate,  has  cleared  himself  of  reproach. 

Last  week  an  Anarchical  conspiracy  was  said 
Miscellaneous,  to   have   been  discovered  in    England.  We 

hope  Anarchical  conspirators  are  rare  Avitli  us ; 
but  if  they  miiltiply  unduly,  there  is  plenty  of  Avood  in 
England  to  build  their  galloAvs,  and  jJenty  of  hemp  in  Ptiga 

and  elsewhere  to  rig  it  up,  thank  Heaven  !  Much  noise 

Avas  made  about  the   sanitary  condition  of  Wellington 

College  at  the  end  of  last  week.  The  Metropolitan 

Asylums  Boai'd  has,  Avith  a  bad  grace,  awarded  Dr.  Collie 
the  pension  (a  magnificent  two  hundred  a  year)  to  Avhich 
he  was  entitled.    The  Salvationists  and  Wesleyans,  as  they 
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used  to  say  in  the  old  days,  "  engaged  in  the  Circelike 
""  operation  of  making  beasts  of  themselves  "  at  Eastbourne 
on  Sunday,  as  usual — the  case  seems  to  resemble  that  famous 

one  in  which  the  King  of  Scots  said  "  Boil  him."  The 

Duke  of  Devonshire  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
University,  inaugurated  by  the  academical  authorities,  in 

his  ovm  house  in  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesday,  as  Chancellor.  

Lord  KosEBERY  has  formally  announced  iiis  intention  of 

not  again  standing  for  the  London  County  Council.  

There  was  a  tremendous  fire  at  the  Leeds  railway  station 
on  Wednesday,  arising  fi'om  the  storage  of  combustibles  in 
the  vaults  underneath  it — a  proceeding,  to  say  the  least, 
rash. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Sandhurst  was  of  some 
Obituary,    note  among  political  women ;  General  March 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
officers  of  Marines  ;  Dr.  Bernays  a  chemist  of  great  note. 

 The  ex -Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Philpott,  was  a 

prelate  of  the  old  school,  not  in  all  things  to  the  taste  of  all 
Churchmen,  but  perhaps  a  safer  shephei-d  than  some  others. 
It  was  something  of  a  coincidence  that  the  Bishop  had  been 
Senior  Wrangler  when  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
second.  They  reversed  tlie  order  in  what  a  great  English 
poet  whimsically,  but  rather  agreeably,  calls  "  the  last  pro- 

"  motion  of  the  blest."  Colonel  George  Villiers  had 

served  in  Afghanistan  and   Africa  with   credit.  Mr. 

Freeling,  Sub- Warden  of  Merton  College,  though  not  an 
old  man,  was  one  of  what  is  now  quite  the  elder  generation 
of  resident  dons  at  Oxford,  and  in  every  respect  one  of 

the  best  representatives  of  his  class.  M.  Gustave  Des- 

NoiRESTERREs  had  dcvotcd  the  greater  part  of  a  rather  long 
life  to  the  study  of  Voltaire,  and  probably  knew  more 
about  him  than  any  one  knew  before  he  himself  finished 
his  labours,  or  than,  even  with  the  help  of  those  laboui-s, 
any  one  except,  perhaps,  M.  Georges  Bengesco,  knows 

about  that  very  voluminous  patriarch  now.  Mr.  Ginnett 

was  the  grandfather  of  all  STich  as  own  circuses,  and  an 
honest  artist  in  his  way.  Admiral  Mackenzie,  Harbour- 
master at  Holyhead,  was  a  sailor  of  long  and  distinguished 

■serxace.  The  Bishop  of  Down,  Loi-d  Charlemont,  Lord 

Dillon,  and  many  others  swelled  the  list  on  Wednesday 

morning.  M.  Quatrefages  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 

greatest  naturalists  of  Europe.  He  held  the  opinions  of 
yesterday  (and  very  probably  of  to-morrow)  on  some  of  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  highei'  zoology,  and  supported 

them  mth  immense  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity.  

With  the  death  of  Cardinal  Manning  we  deal  elsewhere. 
On  the  same  day  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Church  experienced  another  severe  loss  in  the  person  of 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  formerly 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope,  a  Papal  diplomatist  of 
great  ability  and  experience,  and  a  prominent  figure  at 

the   Vatican  Council.  Mr.  Edward    Whitley,  M.P. 

for  Liverpool,  also  died  on  Thursday  of  the  prevailing 
complaint. 


THE  NEW  KHEDIVE. 

■\7'ESTERDAY,  it  was  hoped  and  believed.  Abbas 
J-  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  would  arrive  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  should  have  been  received  by  a  powerful  British 
squadron  at  sea,  and  on  land  by  a  force  composed  partly  of 
British  troops  and  partly  of  that  reorganized  Egyptian 
army  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  British 
occupation,  and  which,  under  English  officers,  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  fully  reversing  the  disastrous  experiences  of 
the  Egyptian  arms  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  late  Khedive. 
At  Cairo  he  will  be  welcomed  by  the  whole  English  force, 
and  the  entire  military  and  civil  service  of  Egypt;  and  his 
initiation  into  the  task  of  ruling  will  begin.  Rumours  and 
anticipations  of  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  young 
princes  are  always  in  the  highest  degree  delusive,  or,  "if  not 
delusive,  arbitrary.  It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  whether 
the  new  Khedive  will  adapt  himself  frankly  to  the  situa- 
tion which  has  been  created  for  him,  or  whether  he 
will  listen  to  the  honest,  but  mistaken,  opinions  of 
Turkish  advisers,  and  the  less  honest  intrigues  of  the  partisans 
of  France.  In  which  way  his  interests  lie  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt.  It  is  not  now  possible  that  Egypt  can,  at  any 
rate  for  a  long  time,  hold  the  quasi-independent  position 
which  she  held  from  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  end 
of  Ismail's  rule.  It  is  certain  that  the  Sultan,  though  his 
belief  in  his  rights  is  perfectly  honest  and  not  altogether 
ill-founded,  is  not  now,  and  to  all  appearance  never  will  be, 


strong  enough  to  support  any  Khedive  in  maintaining  com- 
plete independence  of  any  Power  but  himself.  No  one,  even, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  can  wish  to  put  himself  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Great  Powers  in  commission,  and  no  one  in 
his  senses,  even  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  can  think  that 
France  would  be  a  less  grasping  and  a  more  beneficent  pro- 
tector than  England.  We  cannot  tell  what  Abbas  will  do: 
it  is  easy  to  tell  what  it  is  his  interest  and  the  interest  of 
his  country  that  he  should  do.  For  the  present  he  will,  of 
course,  have  but  little  power  of  doing  anything. 

As  for  the  past,  the  sufficiently  lamentable  stories  about 
the  mismanagement  of  Tewfik's  illness  have  no  political 
significance  except  on  the  boulevards,  while  probably  not 
very  many  Frenchmen  seriously  believe  that  England  bribed 
Hamdy  Bey  to  give  an  injection  of  moi'phia  at  the  wrong 
time.  Some  one  pretty  certainly  blundered ;  and  unfor- 
tunately blunders  are  not  the  most  uncommon  things 
in  the  world.  The  speculations  as  to  double-mindedness  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  appear  to  be  still  less  firmly  based. 
A  consensus  of  competent  opinion  has  it  that  Abdul  Hamid, 
though  subject  to  some  of  the  delusions  which  ai-e  apt  to 
beset  a  man  of  not  ungenerous  tempei'ament  when  his  rights 
are  greater  than  his  mights,  is  both  an  honest  man  and  a 
man  of  more  than  avei'age  intelligence.  His  honesty  bound 
him  to  act  on  the  instruments  for  the  granting  of  which  he 
has  received  large  consideration  already.  His  intelli- 
gence must  have  told  him  that  in  no  other  way  could 
he  secure  a  better  chance  of  maintaining  or  strengthening 
that  hold  upon  Egypt  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart, 
though  the  ways  in  which  he  thinks  to  exercise  it  are  still 
very  dark  to  dispassionate  observers.  He  had  not  the 
Prince  in  his  powei',  and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the 
present  guardian  of  Egypt  would  not  allow  the  Firman 
which  binds  the  Sultan,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  because  of  delay  or  refusal  to 
act  by  a  particular  Sultan  in  virtue  of  his  personality. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan  is 
actuated  by  any  real  dislike  of  England,  in  the  sense  that 
he  likes  any  one  else  better.  He  may,  according  to  the 
ineradicable  tendencies  of  Oiiental  diplomacy,  now  and  then 
coquet  with  othei's.  But  he  must  know  in  his  heart  that 
from  no  Powei'  has  he  less,  while  from  some  Powers  he 
has  infinitely  more,  to  fear  than  he  has  from  Great  Britain. 
And  he  may  have  hoped  that  his  promptitude  and  good 
faith  would  of  themselves  dispose  England  to  humour  him 
in  his  not  very  definite  or  intelligible  designs  in  relation  to 
Egypt  itself. 

The  behaviour  of  France  in  regard  to  the  matter  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  better  than  was  to  be  expected.  There 
has  not,  so  far  as  is  kno^vTi,  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government  to  make  cajjital  out  of  it.  The 
better-informed  newspapers,  even  those  which  are  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  occupation,  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  facts  with  a  ceitain  philosophy.  The 
less  well- informed  have,  of  course,  spluttered  ;  but  even  for 
them  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  far 
more  easy  to  deny  the  justice  than  to  find  fault  with  the 
naturalness  of  the  French  wrath  with  English  influence  on 
the  Nile.  A  man  is  generally  not  less  angry  at  being 
kept  out  of  something  that  he  would  like  to  have  because 
he  knows  that  he  lost  such  rights  to  it  as  he  ever  possessed 
by  his  own  fault.  French  men  (and  women  ;  for  the  in- 
genious Mme.  Adam  has  been  upbraiding  England  in  an 
English  Review  this  month)  may  ignore,  or  try  to  explain 
away,  their  refusal  to  act  in  the  Alexandrian  trouble ;  but 
they  know  perfectly  well  the  consequences  of  that  refusal 
and  the  justice  of  those  consequences.  It  is  probable  (for 
all  nations  have  the  faculty  of  deceiving  themselves,  and  the 
French  almost  more  than  any)  that  they  do  not  know  quite 
so  well  the  enormous  positive  improvement  of  the  present 
state  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  the  period  of  the  Dual 
Control,  and  still  more  with  that  when  Ismail — nominally 
on  his  own  responsibility,  but  really  more  influenced  by 
France,  or  at  least  Frenchmen,  than  any  one  else — conducted 
his  State  at  a  hand-gallop  far  down  the  I'oad  to  ruin.  Yet 
the  fact  that  they  ai'e  driven  to  the  miserable  rejoinder, 
"  If  it  has  improved  so  much,  why  do  you  not  come  away?" 
indicates  an  unpleasant  inkling  of  what  they  will  not 
acknowledge.  On  the  whole,  their  trust  is  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  in  him  only  have  they  hope.  There  have  been  some  in 
the  past  who  could  tell  them  from  bitter  experience  that 
there  are  surer  strongholds. 

For  the  future  of  Egjrpt  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
aflairs  will  go  on  under  the  present  Khedive  as  they 
have  under  the  last,  with  one  difierence  only.    In  fiscal,  m. 
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judicial,  in  administrative,  and  in  military  organization,  the 
systems  set  on  foot  by  the  English  advisers  of  Tewfik  have  jus- 
tified, and  are  justifying,  themselves  better  and  better  every 
day.    With  Mr  luck  for  a  few  more  years,  the  once  over- 
taxed, plundered,  bullied  Egyptian  should  be  the  equal  of 
any,  and  the  superior  of  most  Orientals  in  all  those  condi- 
tions of  well-ordered  living  which  a  Government  can  supply 
and  keep  going.    But  there  is  one  matter  in  which  not 
merely  persistence  in  well-doing,  but  enterprise  in  better 
doing,  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  this  is  the  one  point  in  which 
the  chief  representative  of  England  in  Egypt  is  doubt- 
fully orthodox,  though  he  has  a  little  gilded  the  fatal 
blots    of    his    early    record    in    this    respect.     It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  jiresent  anomalous  limita- 
tion of  civilized  rule   to   the   southward  can  continue. 
The  positive  exposiu-e  to  continual  Dervish  inroads  is  bad 
enough;   the  loss   of  the  great   revenues   which  might 
(though  they  never  have  yet  been)  be  derived  publicly  and 
privately  from  the  Soudan  is  more  ;  and  in  the  background, 
there  is  the  perpetual  danger,  in  the  present  temper  of 
European  Powers,  that  some  intrusion  may  take  place  on 
the  vast  provinces  relinquished  to  anai'chy.    No  one  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  case  would 
advocate  the  rapid  conquests  which  marked  the  first  acqui- 
sition of  the  Greater  Soudan,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  maintained  without  enormous  outlay.  Quiet 
expansion,  going  no  further  at  each  step  than  can  be  well 
held,  is  what  is  needed.    The  course  of  the  Nile  has  to  be 
first  cleared  and  made  good,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  could  be  done  with  ease.    Then  the  com- 
munication with  the  Red   Sea   should   be   opened  and 
secured  ;  and,  lastly,  the  provinces  to  the  East  reoccupied. 
This  would  take  a  long  time,  and  should  be  done  "  softly." 
But  Egypt  will  very  soon  be  able  to  afibrd  to  begin  it ;  and 
it  can  hai'dly  be  too  soon  begun. 


SCANDALUM  SUMMIGUBBYTUM. 

IT  was  an  action  for  slander,  and  a  very  weird  and  awful 
action.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  tried  it,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  appeared  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Volckmann,  the  outraged 
plaintifis.  It  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  say  at  once  that  Mr. 
Eldon  Bankes,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warinc; — 
or,  as  another  writer  spells,  or  mis-spells,  it,  Wareing — did 
not  justify,  and  called  no  witnesses,  so  that  nobody  called 
Mr.  LocKWOOD  a  beast,  or  anything  else  that  he  is  not. 
Mr.  Volckmann,  who  appears  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  jam, 
lived  with  his  wife  (and  co-plaintifi')  in  a  house  called  the 
White  House,  at  Leyton,  and  in  November  1890,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waring,  being  friends  of  the  Volckmanns,  took  the 
White  House,  and  forthwith  began  to  disseminate  defama- 
tory statements  concei'ning  Mi's.  Volckmann,  which,  when 
the  case  came  to  trial,  they  asserted  to  be  white  lies,  though 
the  plaintift"  and  the  juiy  thought  otherwise.  That  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Waring  disseminated  them,  and  Mr.  Waring 
"  said  the  remarks  were  ti-ue."  The  result  of  the  litiga- 
tion should  be  a  warning  to  fond  husbands  not  to  be  too 
reckless  in  endorsing  in  blank  the  "  remarks  "  their  wives 
may  happen  to  pass  upon  the  wives  of  their  neighbours. 

The  remarks,  which  were  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve 
a  fresh  paragraph,  imputed  to  Mrs.  Volckmann  a  con- 
siderable assortment  of  indictable  offences,  and  were  there- 
fore actionable  without  special  damage.  They  were  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Volckjiann  had  killed  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  SuMMY  GuBBY,  that  she  was  not  married  to  Mr. 
Volckmann  C?  innuendo  that  she  was  still  Mrs.  Summy 
GuBBY,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  (fee.) ;  that  she  had, 
by  the  exercise  of  an  industry  which  in  England  is  held 
to  constitute  a  misdemeanour,  incurred  the  just  wi'ath 
of  the  French  police,  and  had  by  them  been  "  hunted  out 
"  of  the  French  capital  "  ;  and  that  she  had  got  "  another 
"  lady  "  to  "  make  a  will  in  her  favour,"  and  had  then  done 
.  "  away  with  her,  as  she  had  with  her  first  husband."  Every 
one  of  these  aspersions  on  the  character  of  the  ex-relict  of 
Mr.  Summy  Gubby  was  absolutely  false  and  imaginary.  They 
were  uttered,  curiously  enough,  to  two  of  Mrs.  Volckmann's 
servants,  though  one  of  them  at  the  time  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waring,  who  seem,  from  the 
report,  to  have  exchanged  their  housemaid  for  Mr. 
Volckmann's  house.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that 
Mrs.  Waring  was  "subject  to  delusions,"  but  no  witness 
was  called  to  say  so.  The  whole  story  of  the  action  is  little 
less  romantic  than  the  slanders  themselves. 

Such,  and  so  great,  being  the  human  interest  of  the  case, 


it  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  legal  curiosity.  Mra 
Waring  did  not  venture,  either  in  the  pleadings  or  in 
couit,  to  i-eitei-ate  her  ftmtastic  slanders ;  and  Mr.  Waring 
did  not  repeat  his  concise,  but  rash,  declaration  that  the 
remarks  were  true.  On  the  contrary,  they  instructed 
counsel  to  urge  that  the  remarks  were,  on  the  face  of 
them,  the  figments  of  a  disordered  or,  at  all  events, 
unduly  excited  nervous  system.  The  question  for  the  jury, 
therefore,  was  only  the  amount  of  -the  damages  to  which 
the  injured  Volckmanns  were  entitled.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Bankes,  not  without  cogency, 
ui-ged  in  mitigation,  that  any  person  had  for  a  moment 
given  ci-edit  to  the  remarks,  or  in  any  way  derogated  from 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Volckmann,  both  under 
that  name  and  when  she  was  Mrs.  Summy  Gubby,  is,  and 
was,  presumably  entitled  to  be  held.  The  law  of  England, 
as  generally  understood,  provides  that  in  such  a  case  the 
measure  of  damages  is  the  vindication  of  the  plaintiff's  cha- 
racter, which  means  that  the  sum  j^roper  to  be  awai'ded  is 
that  the  awai'd  of  which  will  announce  urbi  et  orhi — or  to- 
such  part  of  them  as  is  interested  in  the  matter — that  the 
plaintifl"  did  not,  e.g.  cause  her  former  husband  to  be 
gathered  to  his  ancestral  Gubbys  ;  did  not,  with  murderous 
intent,  unduly  influence  the  testamentaiy  dispositions  of 
another  lady,  etc.  kc.  Most  people  would  su2)pose,  and  most 
judges  would  suggest,  that  a  verdict  for  two,  ten,  twenty,, 
or  fifty  pounds  would  amply  effect  this  righteous  purpose, 
because  no  such  verdict  could  be  awarded  to  a  lady  whose 
charactei-  in  these  respects  was  sei'iously  impugned.  The 
"  nominal  "  shilling  or  farthing  would  hardly  be  less  out  of 
place  in  such  a  case  than  a  "  vindictive  "  sum,  comfoi-table 
in  itself,  and  supposed  to  indemnify  the  wi'onged  plaintiff 
for  circumstances  of  serious  aggravation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  defence  or  otherwise.  The  juiy,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  took  a  widely  difierent 
view,  for  they  gave  300Z.  damages  against  Mrs.  Waring, 
and  jool.  against  Mr.  Waring,  who  must  wish  he  had  never 
left  Trieste. 


THE  MANO  NEGRA, 

IT  is  chai-acteiistic  of  the  Spanish  press,  which  dearly 
loves  the  solemn  and  portentous,  that  the  late  very 
intelligible,  and  by  no  means  unprecedented,  disturbances 
at  Xei-es  have  been  explained  by  the  Arab  blood  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district.    What  is  called  Ai'ab,  but  would, 
if  joui-nalists  were  moderately  accurate,  be  cori'ectly  described 
as  Berber  blood,  has,  indeed,  left  some  very  manifest  traces  all 
over  the  South-East  and  South  of  Spain.    If  every  Spaniard 
who  has  a  share  of  it  were  a  member  of  the  Mano  Negra^ 
that  institution  would  be  master  of  the  situation.  The 
outbreak  at  Xeres  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Tarik  and  MusA,  or  even  of  the  Almohades.  I^ 
was  manifestly   in  part  a  mere  piece  of  brigandage  on 
a  large  scale.    Bi-igandage  has  never  been  so  well  rooted  in 
Spain  as  in  Italy,  partly  because  the  Spanish  farmer  or 
country  gentleman  is  a  man  of  more  spirit   than  the 
Neapolitan,  and  partly  because  the  Government  at  its  worst 
has  never  scrupled  to  employ  some  enterpiising  officer, 
with  a  free   company,   against   its  native  dacoits.  But 
brigandage,  combined  with  smuggling,  has  always  existed, 
moi'e  or  less,  and  particulaily  in  the   South  of  Spain. 
From  among  the  brigands  and   smugglers  it  has  never 
been  difficult  to  recruit  guerrilleros  in  war-time,  or  "  anarch- 
"  ists"  in  peace,  since  anarchy  became  a  popular  canf^ 
term  with  revolutionists.    When  any  distui'bance  is  going 
forward  volunteers  can  generally  be  found  to  join  the  pro- 
fessional fighters.    Smugglers  ai'e  not  ill  thought  of,  and 
brigands  are  not  inipopiUar,  so  long  as  they  confine  them- 
selves to  2ilundering  travellei's  and  townsmen.    It  is  not 
until  the  want  of  their  proper  pi'ey  has  di-iven  them  to- 
attack  farmhouses  that  they  begin  to  be  considered  as  "  man- 
"  eaters,"  and  then  their  course  is  commonly  short.  When 
opportunity,  hard  times,  and  the  incitement  of  agitators 
combine,  country  labourers  and  town  workmen  will  readily 
join  in  amateui'  brigandage  which  has  a  more  oi"  less  decent 
jjolitical  varnish.    Between  the  abdiciition  of  Kng  Amadeus 
and  the  restoi'ation  of  the  Bourbons  several  of  the  most 
important  to^v^^s  in  the  South  of  Spain  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  just  such  bands  as  that  which  raided  the  town  of 
Xeres  last  Saturday.     They  were  easily  suppressed  hy 
General  Pavia  as  soon  as  a  small  flying  column  of  trust- 
worthy troops  could  be  got  together ;  but  the  memory  of 
their  pleasing  adventures  lingers,  and  there  are  many  in 
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the  South  of  Spain  wlio  would  greatly  like  to  renew  the 
experience. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  very  seiious  danger  to  any  country 
that  there  should  be  this  predisposition  to  violence  in  a 
large  part  of  its  population.  Spain— which  has  not  en- 
joyed five  consecutive  years  of  absolutely  unbroken  do- 
mestic peace  since  the  French  invasion  of  1808 — can  least 
of  all  take  such  an  incident  as  this  lightly.  The  Mano 
Kegra  is  no  mere  imagination.  It  is  absolutely  ceitain 
that  secret  societies  called  by  this  name  have  existed  for 
some  years,  and  that  their  object  is  to  biing  about  a  re- 
bellion which  would  take  the  form  of  a  Jacquerie.  The 
class  of  absolutely  lawless  persons,  and  of  others  who  have 
no  disinclination  to  lawless  courses  which  they  can  excuse 
as  not  being  common  crime,  have  always  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  agitators  when  encouraged  by  opportunity.  It  is 
especially  available  when  any  general  discontent  exists.  For 
some  years  jja.st  there  has  been  much  and  not  groundless 
discontent  among  the  agiicultural  population  of  Spain.  The 
taxation  falls  with  undue  severity  on  the  land.  In  the 
towns  the  commei-cial  class,  which  is  better  able  to  combine, 
succeeds  in  escaping  from  its  fair  share  of  the  burden.  The 
deficiency  thus  created  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  country 
population,  which  is  scattered  and  little  able  to  act  together. 
The  efi'ects  of  a  bad  system  of  taxation,  and  of  dishonest 
administration,  are  aggi-avated  by  the  protective  policy, 
■which  benefits  the  manufactui'ers  exclusively  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer,  and  in  the  South  of  Spain  by  the 
fact  that  the  landlords  are  absentees.  All  the  conditions 
which  make  a  Jacquerie  possible  are,  in  fact,  present. 
This  outbreak  at  Xeres  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
much  more  than  a  sporadic  instance  of  brigandage  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  pi'oof  of  the  existence  of  feelings  of  hosti- 
lity in  the  countiy  pojjulation  towards  that  of  the  towns  which 
will  probably  lead  to  excesses  of  great  brutality  if  the  Govern- 
ment shows  weakness.  Whethei'  the  Mano  Negra  which  pro- 
voked disoixler  a  few  years  ago  is  responsible  for  the  attack 
on  Xeres  or  not,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some 
society  of  the  same  kind,  peiiiaps  calling  itself  by  the  same 
name,  which  is  quite  at  the  disposal  of  any  body  of  Socialist 
agitators,  has  been  at  work.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  in- 
vaders of  the  town  would  have  risked  a  conflict  with  the 
troops  unless  they  had  been  misled  into  believing  that 
they  would  not  be  opposed.  To  set  going  some  falsehood  of 
this  kind  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  usual  conduct 
of  these  agitators.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  they  had 
been  busy  among  the  soldiers,  and  had  some  I'eason  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  joined.  If  this  was  the  case, 
and  the  authoiities  were  awai'e  of  it,  we  can  understand  the 
timidity  they  showed  in  dealing  with  their  assailants.  The 
brigands  ought  not  to  have  escaped  so  easily  as  they  did 
from  a  town  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  The  incident  certainly  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  very  dangerous  elements  in  Southern  Spain  which 
would  undoubtedly  break  out  as  violently  as  they  did 
twenty  years  ago  if  Government  were  again  weakened  by 
military  insubordination. 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

OF  only  one  person  now  living  would  it  be  so  difiicult  to 
write  an  obituaiy  notice,  at  once  judicial  and  graceful,  as 
of  Henry  Edward  Manning,  by  right  Cardinal-Priest  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and,  as  the  moderate  technical  phrase  goes, 
"  improperly  styled  by  some  "  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Cardinal  Manning  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  had 
attained  the  highest  honour  save  one  that  the  career  which 
he  ultimately  chose  could  confer.  Of  his  boyhood  at 
Harrow  some  pleasant  stories  have  been  told  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth  and  others.  Of  his  sojourn  at  Balliol  the 
chief  memory  is  that  he  was  a  great  speaker  at  the  Union. 
He  was  early  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Merton,  and  also  early 
obtained  the  lixings  of  Lavington  and  Graftham,  to  which 
was  subsequently  added  the  archdeaconry  of  Chichester.  His 
preferments  took  him  away  from  Oxford  when  he  was  still 
very  young,  and  he  thus  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  tlie 
Tractarian  movement,  with  which  he  was  an  earnest  sym- 
pathizer. The  most  creditable  story  that  we  remember 
of  his  Anglican  days  is  his  rebuke  of  the  crude  buflfoonery 
of  "  Ideal "  Ward  at  the  crisis  of  the  movement ;  the  most 
human  and  humorous,  anotlier  legend  which  tells  how,  when 
he  discovered  that  an  old  bed-iidden  parishioner  of  his  at 
Lavington  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  crucifixion 
really  meant,  he  exemplified  the  process  with  the  help  of 


his  own  archidiaconal  body  and  the  bedpost.  He  left  the 
English  Church  in  1851,  and  his  history  since— more  espe- 
cially since  his  succession  to  Cardinal  Wiseman — is  tlie 
history  of  the  "  Italian  intrusion  "  in  these  realms.  It  has 
never  been  contested  that  he  displayed  extraordinary  activity 
and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  new  mistress.  Before 
his  secession  he  had  been  known  as  a  very  striking,  if  not 
a  very  frequent  or  popular,  preacher ;  his  literary  energy 
since  has  been  great,  and  his  energy  in  organization  enoi- 
mous.  It  became  evident,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, that  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  in  the  success 
with  which  he  adapted  means  to  ends  and  utilized  circum- 
stances to  obtain  results  neither  Prince  Bismarck  nor 
Mr.  Gladstone,  proportion  of  chances  observed,  has 
shown  himself  his  superior.  It  may  be  added,  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  his  personal  influence  was  very 
great,  and  was,  perhaps,  like  his  savoir  faire^  greater  than 
his  purely  intellectual  endowment. 

This,  we  trust,  is  no  grudging  estimate.  Btit  there  was 
in  Cardinal  Manning,  in  the  estimation  alike  of  those 
who  knew  him  personally  and  of  those  who  without  per- 
sonal knowledge  judged  his  career,  one  iatal  flaw.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  that  he  never  would  have  left  the  Church  of  England 
"if  it  had  not  been  that,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving,  all  future 
career  seemed  closed  to  High  Churchmen  of  the  newer- 
variety.  He  had  not  "gone"  at  the  great  crisis  when 
Newman  drew  after  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  Tractarian 
party.  Yet  he  was  then  a  man  of  mature  years,  a  practised 
divine,  long  familiar  with  the  vexed  questions  at  issue. 
The  GoRHAM  case,  which  ostensibly  gave  him  the  last  impulse, 
was  logically  quite  msufficient  to  do  any  such  thing.  But  in 
five  years  and  more  the  outlook  for  Tractarians  had  grown 
blacker  and  blacker.  The  Peelites  (some  of  whom  were  good' 
Churchmen  then)  were  a  scattei'ed  I'emnant ;  the  Con- 
servatives proper  were  in  hopeless  minority,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  given  to  the  Protestant  persuasion.  The- 
two  great  leaders  of  the  Liberals,  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  were  latitudinai-ians  or  nothing.  A 
weak-kneed  Tractarian  might  have  felt  the  Gorham  case  to 
be  the  last  straw ;  an  ambitious  one  must  hav«  felt  it  to 
be  the  last,  and  perhaps  hopeless,  bar  to  pi-eferment.  Arch- 
deacon Manning  was  most  cei'tainly  not  the  first ;  he  pretty 
certainly  was  the  second.  Not  his  the  magnificent  con- 
stancy which  enabled  Pusey,  like  a  light-ship  anchored  by 
chauis  of  adamant  to  the  rock  of  Faith,  to  stand  the  utmost 
stress  of  wind  and  wave,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
troubled  barks  light  and  guidance  to  the  haven.  Manning 
could  but  "  cut  and  run."  Nor  was  it  his  to  feel, 
like  Newman,  the  delicacy  that  made  it  impossible  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  means  of  success  in  his  new  pro- 
fession. From  the  first  he  laid  himself  out  to  be  leader 
of  the  English  Romanists,  and  his  gi'eat  talents,  now 
at  last  finding  scope,  placed  him  at  his  goal.  Thei'e 
had  always  been,  in  the  older  and  hereditary  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  a  certain  detachment  from  Roman 
intrigue ;  Manning  plunged  into  it.  There  was  in  the 
best  class  of  converts,  notably  in  Newman  himself,  a  great 
disinclination  to  entice  or  incite  further  secessions.  Man- 
ning made  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater,  a  sort  of 
island  of  vEsea,  and  was  prodigal  of  the  pei'sonal  magnetism 
which  he  possessed  in  the  cause.  When  he  had  succeeded 
"Bishop  Blougram"  (a very  difierent  person),  he  pui-sued 
the  same  tactics  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  singular  success. 
With  extraordinary  adroitness  he  obtained  a  cei  tain  amount 
of  Court  notice  and  recognition ;  he  was  gracious  to  Non- 
conformity and  to  Grub  Street ;  he  won  the  heart  of  the 
faddists  by  being  an  extravagant  teetotaller,  and,  as  all 
remember,  he  played  (as  he  had  pi'eviously  done  in  a  still 
more  egregious  instance)  in  the  Dockers'  sti  ike  a  part  equally 
remarkable  for  its  pi-ostitution  of  a  gr,?at  dignity  to  the 
23opular  breeze  and  to  j^assing  crazes,  and  for  its  ingenious 
utilization  of  the  clumsier  coquetries  of  Anglican  prelates. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible — we  would  fain  at  this  moment 
especially  make  every  allowance  that  justice  can  grant  to 
charity — that  this  forty  years'  suppleness  was  the  resvilt  of 
an  intense  inward  conviction,  of  an  all-sacrificing  devotion 
to  his  second  Church.  We  shall  only  say  that  the  history 
of  the  circumstances  in  wliich  he  left  his  first,  and  the 
genei'al  tendency  and  character  of  his  later  conduct,  are 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  more  agreeable  theory. 
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CHILI  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PRESIDENTS  of  the  United  States  and  their  organs 
in  the  press  must  be  presumed  to  know  their  own 
business.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  reason  for  tlie  I'eports 
industriously  spread  about  the  indignation  of  President 
Harrison  with  the  Chihan  Government.  From  the  facts, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  tliat  i-eason  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  proved  misconduct  on  the  jiart  of  the  Chihans.  The 
Procurator- Fiscal  at  Valparaiso  has  inquired  into  the  facts 
of  the  riot  in  which  the  sailors  of  the  Ballimore  wei'e 
injured,  not  certainly  with  conspicuous  promptitude,  but 
with  very  iair  speed  for  the  legal  official  of  a  country  which 
inlierits  the  easygoing  traditions  of  Spanish  judicial  admi- 
nistration. Thei'e  is  nothing  in  his  report  of  which  the 
United  States  can  complain  as  far  as  its  tone  goes.  The 
Procurator  tells  a  very  plausible  story,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  a  wish  to  screen  his  countrymen.  It  is  not  only  probable, 
but  even  certain,  on  the  showing  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves, that  the  riot  began  in  a  tavern  in  a  low  quarter  near 
the  harbour.  It  is  veiy  likely  that  the  actual  starting  point 
of  the  disturbance  was  a  quarrel  between  an  American  and 
a  Chilian,  which  finally  spread,  and  became  a  general  free  fight. 
That  the  Chilians  were  as  ready  with  their  knives  as  Americans 
have  frequently  proved  themselves  with  their  revolvers  is  a 
•statement  easily  to  be  believed.  As  long  as  the  authorities 
show  no  disposition  to  screen  their  coiintrymen,  who  have 
used  the  national  weapon  Math  the  national  recklessness, 
foreigners  have  no  ground  of  complaint.  The  condition  of 
Valparaiso  was  known  to  Captain  Schley  when  he  allowed 
liis  men  to  go  on  shore.  If  a  liot  occurred,  that  was  only 
what  he  might  have  expected  in  the  circumstances.  If  the 
police  had  refused  to  act,  or  the  Government  had  subse- 
quently shown  unwillingness  to  punish  native  offenders, 
there  would  be  re.'isonable  ground  for  complaint.  But, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  town  had  been  disorganized 
by  a  revolution  a  few  days  before,  the  police  appear  to  have 
shown  themselves  reasonably  efficient.  The  Americans  had 
no  right  to  demand  more,  since  neither  duty  nor  necessity 
compelled  them  to  be  in  taverns  in  low  quartei's  of 
Valparaiso  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
round  assei'tion  to  show  that  the  Chilian  authorities  have 
conducted  their  inquiry  unfoii'ly.  It  would  seem  that  the 
United  States  must  either  acknowledge  that  the  proper 
course  has  been  followed  by  Pi-esident  Montt's  Govern- 
ment, or  give  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal's  rejjort  is  a  mere  blind. 

President  Harrison's  Cabinet  may  not  follow  one  or  other 
of  these  courses  ;  but  ui  the  meantime  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  rant  at  Washington  which  is  not  dignified,  and  will  cer- 
tainly not  prove  effective  with  the  Chilians.  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  recogiiized  paper  of 
the  President's,  publishes  highly  inflammatory  articles, 
which  have  a  rather  comic  resemblance  to  the  thundering 
tall  talk  of  some  Fi'ench  jouraals  during  the  late — or, 
perhaps,  one  should  say  pi'esent — Btilgarian  cri.sis.  "  Chilian 
"  Devilries  "  is  a  favoured  heading  for  the  "  editorials  "  of 
the  Washington  Brick — we  mean  Post.  The'  time  for  action 
has  come.  "  Contemptuous  refusal  to  atone  for  a  delibei'ate 
"  and  intolerable  insult."  "  To  disregard  this  evidence 
"  [namely,  the  version  of  the  I'iot  given  by  the  sailors  of  the 
"  Baltimore]  would  be  to  bi'and  Captain  Schley  and  his 
"  officers  and  men  as  peijui'ers,  and  notify  the  world  that 
"  the  United  States  flag  may  be  spurned  and  flouted  by 
"  anybody  who  is  willing  to  silence  owv  protest  with  a  lie." 
This  is  the  emjjhatic  language  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Our  country,  right  or  wrong,  and  no  cross-examination  for 
oirr  naval  officers,  is  the  motto  of  this  great  organ  of  opinion. 
"  The  bloodshed  of  Valparaiso  cannot  be  erased  with  a  few 
"  quarts  of  hilarious  champagne."  Chili  mu.st  not  tliink 
that  it  will  escape  punishment  by  asking  Mi'.  Egan 
to  dinner,  nor  even  by  allo^v^ng  him  to  personally  con- 
duct the  Balmacedist  refugees  in  his  Embassy  on  board 
the  Yorktown.  The  officer  in  command  of  this  vessel  is 
not  less  resolute  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States.  Some  stones  have  been  thrown  in  the  direction 
of  his  gig,  by  which  nobody  was  hit,  and  he  has  been  threaten- 
ing recourse  to  arms  with  a  heroism  not  unworthy  of  Admiral 
Blake.  There  is,  however,  this  unfortunate  difFei'ence  in 
the  cases,  that  at  Valparaiso  the  police  have  shown  no  dis- 
position to  refuse  protection  to  the  American  sailors,  If 
all  this  bounce  of  editors,  swagger  of  naval  officers,  and  the 
accompanying  rumom-s  of  President  Harrison's  indignation 
are  to  be  taken  seriously,  we  should  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  claim  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  all 


disputes  between  themselves  and  theii'  neighbours.  For  this 
is  what  it  all  means.  It  is  a  farce  to  apply  to  the  Chilian 
Government  for  redress,  and  then  to  I'efuse  to  accept  its 
decision  mei'ely  because  a  Chilian  law  officer  does  not  agree 
with  the  captain  of  an  American  man-of-war  who  is  not  a 
witness,  and  has  heard  only  one  side  of  the  question.  But 
it  probably  does  not  mean  quite  so  much.  "  This,"  as  the 
Post  says,  "  is  an  Administration  with  an  American  policy," 
President  Harrison's  Cabinet,  in  fact,  washes  to  show  the 
Republican  voter  what  a  patriotic  Administi'ation  it  is. 
Hence  all  this  tall  talk.  "  American  policy  "  may  dictate 
a  mere  liullying  attack  on  a  small  neighbour  ;  but  the  pro- 
babilit}'  is  that  mattei's  will  not  go  so  far. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  announcement  that  he  will  not 
again  seek  to  represent  the  City  upon  the  London 
County  Council  inspires  more  regret  than  surprise.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Chaii'man  of  the  City  Liberal  Association, 
and  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  City  electoi's.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  sets  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  his  determination 
to  retire  are  based.  Elected  as  a  non-political  member,  he 
was  pledged  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude,  superior 
to  the  dictation  of  pai'ty  spirit.  This  non-political  jjosition 
he  claims,  with  pei'fect  justice,  to  have  obsei'ved  since  his 
election.  But  he  now  finds  it  is  impossible  to  continue  in 
that  happy  position.  The  days  of  an  innocent  electorate, 
beguiled  by  the  vision  of  a  non-political  Council,  are  beyond 
revival.  "  There  are  signs,"  Lord  Rosebery  remarks,  "  that 
"  all,  or  almost  all,  the  impending  contests  for  that  body 
"  will  be  fought  on  political  lines."  Of  these  signs  there  is 
one  that  Lord  Rosebery  selects  as  of  peculiar  significance, 
"  I  observe,"  he  proceeds,  "  that  the  Council  of  the  Metro- 
"  politan  Division  of  the  National  CJonservative  Union 
"  have  announced  the  imperative  imjDortance  of  con- 
"  testing  the  next  County  Council  election  on  strictly 
"  political  lines."  No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  moving 
poi-teut,  such  as  may  well  pei'plex  Councillors  with 
fenr  of  change.  But  if  this  is  the  chief  sign  that  has 
led  Loi'd  Rosebery  to  withdraw  fi-om  the  approaching  con- 
test, his  study  of  the  signs  of  the  times  appears  to  be  a 
trifle  belated.  It  really  looks  as  if  this  allusion  to  what  is, 
after  all,  the  inevitable  issue  of  Progressive  tactics  emanated 
fiom  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  not  from  a  Councillor  of 
austere  independence.  But,  since  Lord  EosEBERi'genei'Ously 
declai-es  that  there  is  nothing  to  resent  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Conservative  Association,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  wicked 
Tory  that  is  responsible  for  the  retirement  of  the  good 
Loi'd  Rosebery'.  Still,  it  is  now  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
magnify  that  sign.  There  it  is,  and  all  may  read  it.  But 
how  came  it  there  %  We  would  that  Lord  Rosebery  had 
considered  this  question  in  his  address  to  the  intelligent 
citizens.  No  one  is  more  comj^etent  to  utter  words  of 
wisdom  on  this  subject.  It  might  be  inconvenient,  no  doubt, 
to  identify  in  plain  terms  peivsons  who  belong  to  the  great 
party  of  the  State  of  which  you  are  a  prominent  leader 
with  those  Councillors  who  have  been  aggressively  and  un- 
tiringly active  in  making  your  ideal  scheme  of  a  non- 
political  County  Coimcil  impracticable.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  something  more  pertinent  than  that  adroit  refer- 
ence to  the  Conservative  Association  might  not  have  been 
expected  by  many  of  Lord  Rosebery's  constituents.  The 
circiimstances  are  peculiar  and  the  situation  delicate.  Lord 
Rosebery'  must  be  well  aware  that  it  was  not  the  Liberal 
vote  of  the  City  alone  that  retm-ned  him  as  a  non-political 
member  of  the  County  Council.  The  Conservative  votei', 
who  is  entitled,  if  any  one  be,  to  the  light  and  guidance 
that  Lord  Rosebery  might  have  imparted,  does  not  receive 
tlie  spnpathy  that  is  due  to  disenchanted  believers  in  a 
non-political  Council.  He  gets  nothing  but  general  con- 
clusions ;  such  as,  it  is  no  longer  easy,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible, to  observe  neutrality  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council,  or  that  the  Council  of  Lord  Rosebery's  election  is 
impossible,  and  henceforth  we  must  be  governed  by  a  poli- 
tical body.  But  as  to  how  these  things  have  come  to  pass, 
and  through  whose  agency,  and  what  Lord  Rosebery's 
views  of  the  change  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  address 
to  satisfy  the  inquiring  citizen. 

It  needs  no  astrology,  however,  to  read  the  signs  that 
•have  determined  Lord  Rosebery's  decision.  For  two  years 
past  the  transactions  of  the  County  Coxmcil  have  produced 
a  rich  crop  of  them,  the  cumulative  effect  of  which  must 
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have  lonof  since  prepared  everybody  for  the  sign  observed 
of  Lord  RosEBERY.    Other  "  non-political  "  candidates  wei'e 
not  content,  on  election,  to  remain  "  non-political."   On  the 
contrary,  even  in  the  days  of  Lord  Rosebery's  chairmanship, 
they  acted  as  political  representatives,  as  if  they  had  been 
elected  by  a  political  majority  of  a  division.   And  we  are  by 
no  means  convinced  that  results  would  have  proved  more 
mischievous  if  the  present  majority  of  the  Council  had 
completely  sunk  their  political  notions.    The  advantages 
that  a  non-political  Council  may  possess  are  by  no  means 
so  obvious  or  so  weighty  as  many  persons  imagine.  Re- 
ferring to  a  pohtical  body,  Lord  Rosebery'  sensibly  remarks 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  intolerant  partisan,"  and  no 
intelligent  man  can   doubt  that  a  Council   of  political 
membei's  woidd  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  over-busy 
blimdering  zeal  of  fanatics  and  expeiimenters.    If  we  must 
have  a  political  Council,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  just  dis- 
covered, let  VIS  have  the  best  that  is  obtainable,  and  let  us 
see   that   it   is   elected   on   clear  issues,  and  is  really 
representative.      These    ends   can    only   be   gained  by 
employing  the  organization  of  party  as  in  Parliamentaiy 
elections.    Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  the  three  years'  experience  of  the  present  Council.  We 
may  moui-n  lost  ideals,  ^vith  Lord  Rosebery  ;  but  it  behoves 
the  London  ratepayers  as  practical  men  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable.   In  the  meanwhile,  the  discordant  voices  of  criti- 
cism fi'om  wathin  the  Council  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  the 
natui'e  of  the  appi-oaching  struggle  is  cleai'ly  understood. 
The  recriminations  of  the  Committeemen  on  the  subject  of 
numerical  attendance  are  as  undignified  as  the  squabbles  of 
small  schoolboys  competing  for  a  prize  for  the  highest  aggre- 
gate of  marks  in  class-attendance.      Projects  of  reform 
are  naturally  forthcoming  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter  would  limit  the  attendance  of  members  of  Com- 
mittees and  appoint   a   special   Committee   to  consider 
and  determine  questions  of  principle.    Mi'.  Acworth  woidd 
deal  with  Committees  in  more  drastic  fashion,  by  improving 
them  away  altogether.    Mr.  Beachcroft  assui-es  a  curious 
public  that  Councilmen  do  not  conduct  themselves  at  Com- 
mittee meetings  as  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  whole 
Council.    There  are  no  partisans,  it  seems,  at  the  smaller 
gatherings.    We  must  leave  this  interesting  question  with 
Mr.  Acworth,  who  has  studied  it  deeply.    Sir  Thomas 
Parrer  alone  is  hopeful.    He  is  your  only  optimist.  He 
owns  to  no  blunders  or  failures,  acknowledges  some  trifling 
mistakes,  deplores  the  unfortunate  loss  of  their  best  ofiicers, 
and  is  convinced  that  the  London  County  Council  "has 
"  prepared  the  way  for  the  growth  of  a  public  municipal 
"  spirit  which  London  so  much  needs."    With  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  municipal  "  we  readily  subscribe  to  the  final 
sentence  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  eulogy.    Tlius  we  have 
one  more  sign,  and  that,  accoi'ding  to  the  teaching  of 
augm's,  of  good  omen. 


THE  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

/^F  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  concessions  to  the  I'estless  spirit 
of  Dissenting  Radicalism,  we  question  if  any  was  more 
reckless  and  less  profitable  than  his  adoption  of  Scotch  Dis- 
establishment as  an  item  in  his  pi'ogramme.  He  miscalcu- 
lated the  strength  of  the  Disestahlishing  party.  He  was 
flattered  and  cajoled  by  its  astute  wirepullers  into  believing 
that  it  included  the  whole  political  force  of  the  two  large 
Nonconformist  bodies— the  "Free"  and  the  "  U.  P."  In 
point  of  fact,  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  Scotland  Dis- 
establishment is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  Dis- 
senters' creed.  Many  a  stout  dissident  who,  for  some  private 
reason  more  or  less  recondite,  holds  aloof  from  the  "  Auld 
"  Kirk,"  has  yet  a  sneaking  afiection  for  a  national  institution 
so  venerable  and  so  racy  of  the  soil;  many  another,  though 
refusing  to  join  the  Established  Church  under  existing 
conditions,  has  a  theory  of  his  own  for  the  reconstruction  of 
an  ideal  Presbyterianism  which  shall  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  "  national  recognition  of  religion,"  and  shall  not 
thriftlessly  allow  the  "teinds"  to  be  dispersed  at  the 
pleasure  of  Parochial  Boards  or  County  Councils.  The  Lay- 
men's League  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  existence  of  these 
phases  of  feeling  within  the  Dissentmg  ranks.  It  is  an 
association  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  ill-considered  declara- 
tions against  the  Church  called  into  being.  The  "  dour  " 
temper  of  the  Scot  resented  the  tone  of  light-hearted 
temerity  with  which  the  Grand  Old  Man  announced  his 
readiness  to  attack  the  Kirk,  and  his  con^-iction  that  its 
demolition  need  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  hours 


of  the  Imperial  Pai  liament's  valuable  time.  Not  Churchmen 
only,  but  Dissenters,  both  "  U.P."  and  "  Free,"  resolved  to  let 
him  see  that  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  that  tlie  jol> 
was  a  bigger  one  than  his  ci'onies  in  Midlothian  had  allowed 
him  to  believe.  They  banded  together  in  a  new  "  Cove- 
"  nant,"  pledging  themselves  to  uphold  the  principle  of  a 
national  establishment  of  religion  ;  to  i-esist  any  measure — 
should  such  be  introduced — foi-  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Kirk,  unless  the  question  had  been  previously  made  the 
test  question  at  a  genei'al  election  ;  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
devise  means  whereby  the  basis  of  the  Church  shoidd  be 
widened  so  as  to  admit  to  its  pale  the  Dissenters  now  stand- 
ing without. 

Tlie  League  has  pi'ospered  and  gained  adherents  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  countiy  ;  and  the 
great  meeting  held  in  Edinbui'gh  on  the  13th  was  tlio- 
roughly  successful  as  a  vindication  of  their  position  and 
assertion  of  their  principles  and  aims.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  had  struggled  through  snowdrifts  from 
Inveraiy,  was  appropriately  in  the  chair.  The  Duke  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  lay  member  of  the  Kirk. 
Few  other  educated  gentlemen — certainly  none  of  his  own 
order — would  declare  themselves  at  this  time  of  day 
"  as  a  thorough  true-blue  Presbyterian,"  or  avow  tlieir 
staunch  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
even  though  qualified  by  an  expressed  preference  for  the 
older  Scottish  symbol  which  it  supplanted,  and  a  desire  to 
give  it  a  "  literal "  interpretation.  It  is  plain  that  the 
blood  of  the  "  mart}Ted  "  Marquess  and  Earl  flows  undiluted 
in  his  Grace's  veins,  and  the  fii'e  of  the  Covenanters  still 
burns  in  his  breast.  It  is  plain  also  that,  though  he  is  a, 
loyal  member  of  the  Established  Church,  he  is  more  attached 
to  the  idea  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  than  to  the  existing 
national  embodiment  of  it,  and  identifies  it,  not  only  with 
the  popular  form  of  religion  in  his  native  country,  but  with 
all  that  is  most  cliaracteiistic  in  Scottish  nationality,  with 
the  most  venerable  safeguards  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  the  most  apostolic  principles  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church. 

Above  all,  the  Duke  magnifies  Scottish  Pi-esbytery  be- 
cause it  alone  laid  down,  immediately  after  the  Refoi'ma- 
tion,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  with  unique  fidelity, 
the  "fundamental  doctrine"  that  the  Chui'ch  of  Christ 
"  consists  of  the  laity  and   its  mmisters — the  full  and 
"  equal  association  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  with  the 
"  ministiy  of  the  Church,  in  all  that  concei'iis  its  doc- 
"  trine,  its  discipline,  and  its  Government."    No  doubt 
this  is  so ;   and  the  address  delivered  by  the  Duke — • 
upon  this  thesis,  and  upon  the  history  of  the  Kirk,  as  de- 
veloped on  this  foundation — was  thoughtful,  earnest,  and 
eloquent ;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  it  helps  much  to  solve  the 
problem  to  which  the  Laymen's  League  has  addressed  itself — 
How  ai'e  the  several  branches  of  the  one  original  ecclesias- 
tical ti'ee  that  has  grown  on  this  soil  to  be  grafted  into  the 
parent  stem  ?    The  Duke,  virtually,  appeals  to  the  Dissent- 
ing laity  to  assert  themselves,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
"  fundamental  doctrine,"  by  combating  the  policy  of  the 
majority  of  theii'  cleiical  leadei's  who  worship  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's shrine.    But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  that  popular 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  the  Duke  holds  so  deai', 
that  majorities  should  rule  ;  and  thovigh  there  is  a  liighly 
influential   minority   among   the    Dissenters  who  reject 
the   Gladstone   cult,   they   are   but   a   minority;  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  parsons,  who,  in  spite  of  popular 
constitutions,  contrive  to  I'ule  the  roast  in  their  "  Churcli 
"  courts,"  are  pledged  to  Disestablishment.    As  far,  there- 
fore, as  "  Reconstruction  "  is  concerned,  we  cannot  see  tliat 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  contributed  substantially  to  its 
accomplishment.    Although  he  does  not  so  intend  it,  his 
speech  is  really  a  call  to  patriotic  Scots  and  Pi'esbyterians 
who  value  their  Church's  history  and  constitution  to  rally 
round  the  "  old  Kirk  "  and  frustrate  the  knavish  tricks  of 
the  Dissentuig  Radicals.   If  they  can  persuade  the  majority 
of  their  co-religionists  to  act  along  with  them,  well  and 
good  ;  if -not,  they  had  better  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
ancient  mother.  Practically,  even  on  the  Duke's  own  shovv'- 
ing,  it  comes  to  this — Scotch  Pi-esbyterianism  which  seeks 
to  disestablish  the  Kiik,  secularize  the  "  teinds,"  and  erase 
the  Confession  from  the  British  Statute-book,  is  an  illegiti- 
mate descendant  of  that  Refoimed  Communion  for  whose 
sake  the  blood  of  the  Argylls  stamed  the  scaffold  in  days 
gone  by.          ,  . 

What  the  Disestablishers  will  say  to  this  remains  to  he 
seen.  That  it  will  tend  to  conciliate  them  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed.   Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  sentiment 
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in  favour  of  the  Establishment  principle  and  of  its 
maintenance  in  its  pi'esent  Scottish  form  must  be  vastly 
stronger  and  more  general  than  the  organs  of  Dissent  admit, 
else  no  meeting  so  large  (oveiflovving  into  the  adjacent 
church  from  the  packed  music-hall),  so  influential,  and  so 
enthusiastic,  could  have  gathered,  in  spite  of  snowstorms 
and  influenza,  round  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 


THE  WARNING  FROM  NYASSA. 

rriHE  repoi-ts  from  Lake  Nyassa,  though  contradictory  in 
-L  the  details,  leave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Consul  Jounston 
has  received  a  sharp,  and  not  altogether  unexpected,  check 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Arab  slave-hunters.  Other  rumours, 
to  which  an  oflicial  denial  has  been  given,  represent  the 
Gei'man  East- African  Company  as  entangled  in  diliiculties 
with  its  reluctant  subjects,  in  which  also  reverses  have  been 
encountered.  Both  stories  illusti'ate  the  old  truth  that, 
whereas  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  take  possession  of 
barbarous  coimtries,  it  is  a  long  and  troublesome  business 
■to  establish  an  effective  administration.  The  German 
oflicial  denial  is  marked  by  a  certain  simplicity.  Rumours 
of  trouble  from  East  Africa  "  must  be  taken  to  refer 
"  to  purely  local  difficulties  without  importance,"  accord- 
ing to  the  official  persons  at  Berlin.  We  can  quite  believe 
it ;  but  "  a  local  difficulty  without  impoi-tance  "  is  not  un- 
commonly fovmd  to  demand  much  saciifice  of  life  and  money. 
Burmese  Dacoits  and  Tonquinese  pirates  constitute  local 
diflEiculties  which  have  only  a  local  importance  ;  but  neither 
we  nor  the  French  have  found  them  easy  to  remove.  Ger- 
many is  manifestly  making  a  not  dissimilar  discovery  in 
East  Africa.  The  Wadigos  may  be  imable  to  inflict  any 
severe  defeat  on  the  European  masters  who  ha\-e  kindly 
imdertaken  to  ci\'ilize  thenf;  but  they  may  demand  an 
amount  of  watching  which  will  make  German  East  Africa  a 
losing  estate  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  defeat  on  the  Nyassa  is  also  a  local  conflict ;  but  it 
is  too  probably  a  proof  that  the  distiict  placed  under  Mr. 
Consul  Johnston  will  not  be  pacified  without  the  use  of  a 
much  more  considerable  foi'ce  than  he  has  as  yet  at  his  dis- 
posal.   As  we  have  said,  the  reports  are  contradictoiy. 
According  to  one,  and  the  most  circumstantial.  Captain 
Maguire  and  his  three  Siklis  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  their  boat  as  they  were  retreating  after  a  success- 
fid  cutting-out  expedition  against  two  dhows.    Tiic  accident 
is  attributed  to  a  sudden  storm,  before  which  Captain 
Maguire  was  compelled  to  retreat.    It  may  have  been  un- 
avoidable ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  since  cutting- 
out  expeditions  and  boat-work  were  to  be  undertaken, 
it  is  a  pity  that  Lieutenant  Keane,  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  who 
is  reported  to  have  gone  up  country  to  join  Mr.  Johnston, 
did  not  start  sooner.    The  woi'k  was  more  appropriate  to 
his  service.    One  does  not  hear  of  naval  officers  appointed 
to  command  irregular  cavalry.    The  storm  which  upset 
Captain  Maguire  drove  the  steamer  Domira,  fi-om  which 
he  had  started  in  the  boats,  on  shore  at  Makanjira,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  the  combined  Arab  slave-hunters,  who 
bad  banded  together  to  resist  Consul  Johnston.    Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  report,  two  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
—subordinates,  we  may  add — repeated  the  signal  folly  of 
Manipm'.  They  landed  among  the  Ai'abs,  and  wei'e,  of  course, 
murdered.    The  steamer  was  got  ofl:'  \vith  difficulty,  and  not 
without  further  loss  of  life.    She  reached  Fort  Johnston. 
The  story  is  not  particularly  creditable,  if  we  are  to  take  it 
as  it  stands,  either  to  the  management  shown  in  the  expe- 
dition, or  to  the  discipline  of  the  Domiras  officers.  Why 
Captain  Maguire  could  not  be  helped,  and  why  the  doctor 
and  chief  engineer  were  allowed  to  land,  ai-e  questions  which 
may  be  answei'ed,  and  which  certainly  I'equire  answers  if 
this  story,  which  comes  through  Zanzibar,  and  is,  as  we 
have  said,  the  more  cu'cumstantial,  turns  out  to  be  well 
founded.    The  other  repoit,  from  Mozambique,  speaks  in 
general  terms  only  of  an  attack  on  the  Company's  post  at 
Makanjira,  but  confirms  the  loss  of  life.    According  to  both 
versions,  three  Europeans  have  been  killed,  and  the  Sepoy 
force  under  their  command  has  sufiered  severely.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Consid  Johnston  has  appealed 
for  more  men  and  another  gunboat.    Here  is  an  undeniable 
ex!a.mjple  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  barbarous  possession 
to  order.    Mr.  Johnston  has  been  criticized  for  rashness  in 
his  attack  on  the  slave-hunters  ;  but  it  may  be  pomted  out 


that  to  stop  the  slave-trade  was  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  he  was  sent  up,  and  that,  if  the  force  at  his  disposal 
was  small,  the  fault  is  not  his,  and,  moreover,  that  our 
chance  to  rule  in  the  Shii'e  country  depends  on  our  power 
to  keep  order  with  a  small  foice.  The  questions  whether 
there  was  rashness  or  mismanagement,  and  who  is  respon- 
sible, may  be  kept  over  till  further  evidence  is  produced.  But 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  Arab  slave-hunters  of  the  Nyassa 
country,  who  have  .shown  no  small  ferocity  and  determina- 
tion before,  are  resolved  not  to  be  driven  out  of  their  hunt- 
ing-ground without  a  fight,  and  that  this  success  will  greatly 
encoiirage  them,  which  again  means  that  we  must  choose 
between  a  Uttle  war  and  the  practical  renunciation  of  our 
eflfort  to  crush  the  Aiab  kidnappers. 


THE  MASAI  AT  HOME. 

IT  has  happened  before  now,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  fiction, 
that  a  white  woman  has  been  able  to  rule  an  African 
tribe.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Cape  there  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  shipwi-ecked  Englishwoman  who  dominated  the 
small  finnily  of  Kaffir-s  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  Now 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  thanks  to  a  magnificent  white  silk  gown, 
has  captured  the  hearts  and  extracted  the  confidences  of 
the  Masai.  They  are  a  ferocious  people,  according  to  most 
accounts,  and  "  tool  "  with  spears  almost  as  bi'oad  in  the 
head  as  shovels.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  however,  found  them 
friendly  and  hospitable  ;  if  she  had  remained  among  them, 
pei-haps,  she  might  have  been  the  She  of  a  Masai  empire. 
But  she  not  luniaturally  preferred  to  come  home  with  her 
curiosities  and  experiences,  and  to  lecture  at  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute.  The  report  of  her  remarks  and 
"  exliibits"  in  the  Times  is  meagre,  and  only  suggests 
the  reflection  that  agreeable  ladies  in  white  silk  gowns 
might  be  very  useful  negotiators  among  peoples  who 
stab  white  men  at  sight.  "  She  told  how  the  nauseous 
"  native  medicine  is  foi-ced  dowai  the  poor  inftmts'  throats," 
but  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  archaic  or  Masai  in  that 
process.  We  cannot  expect  the  most  superstitious  Afiicans 
to  be  homceopathists.  Any  one  whose  childhood  was  passed  in 
rural  Scotland  can  remember  having  nauseous  medicines 
thrust  down  his  own  thimt ;  for  no  infant  would  volun- 
tarily take  the  home-brewed  drugs  of  the  oldest  aunt,  and 
no  adult  would  take  them  at  all.  We  confidently  back,  for 
Hastiness,  a  rural  remedy  against  whooping-cough  to  beat 
anything  that  a  Masai  child  was  ever  dosed  with.  So  con- 
fiding were  the  Masai,  that  they  let  Mrs.  Sheldon  see  them 
doing  their  smith's -work,  which  is  always  as  great  a  mystery 
among  savages  as  the  construction  of  the  Brenn an  torpedo  or  of 
the  new  Russian  rifle  among  Europeans.  The  African  races,  as  a 
rule,  seem  to  have  had  no  Bronze  age.  They  went  straight 
to  ii'on,  and  they  manage  that  metal  very  well — ^w-itness  the 
graceful  spear-heads  of  Lamu,  which,  for  elegance  of  shape 
and  keenness  of  temper,  leave  nothmg  to  be  desired.  The 
mystery  made  about  metal-work  is  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  the  world-wide  legends  concerning  a  dwarf- race  of  smiths, 
a  legend  common  to  Greece,  Northern  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Herodotus  tells  us  about  the  astonishment  of  a  Spartan 
who  happened  to  see  a  smith  at  work.  This  looks  as  if,  in 
Sparta,  the  craft  had  been  kept  a  mystery,  though,  on  the 
other  hand.  Homer  speaks  quite  openly  about  the  processes 
of  tempering  steel.  It  need  astonish  nobody  that  Mrs. 
Sheldon  fomid  the  natives  to  be  ingenious  and  artistic. 
The  difficulty  woidd  be  to  discover  a  race,  uncorrupted  by 
civilization,  which  is  not  artistic.  With  plenty  of  time 
on  hand,  and  nothing  to  hurry  them,  even  the  Austivalians 
decorate  their  hard-wood  cIuIjs  very  agreeably;  working, 
perhaps,  with  no  better  cutting  instrument  than  a  flint  or 
a  shell.  Where  every  one  makes  his  own  gear,  care  and 
skill  are  expended  on  its  decoration.  The  artistic  instinct  is 
nowhere  dead,  it  is  only  dormant — lulled  by  machinery  and 
the  division  of  labour.  But  diflerent  races  do  vary  in 
natural  gift.  The  Melanesians  have  a  peculiar  genius  for 
decorative  floral  patterns  ;  the  Masai  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Zulus  in  their  native  iron-work,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
compaiing  a  Masai  spear  with  a  practical,  but  plain,  Zulu 
assegai.  "Mrs.  Sheldon  thinks  that,  among  the  Masai, 
the  Stone  age  is  not  very  far  behind.  Good  e%'idence 
on  this  matter  is  difficult  to  get.  For  some  pur- 
poses the  Egj'ptians  retained  stone  knives  and  other 
implements  thousands  of  years  after  they  had  brought 
to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  bronze.  The  difficulty 
with  all  such  peoples,  even  with  the  Japanese,  is  that 
they  turn  at  once  fi-om  their  home-made  arts  to  foreign 
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manufactures.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  few 
cargoes  of  our  pottery  and  textures  would  have  corrupted 
classical  Greece,  and  that  Athens  and  Tanagra  would  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Birmingham  and  Woicester,  or  that 
of  America.  Photographs  would  have  ousted  gems;  their 
coins  would  have  rivalled  ours.  Why  this  should  be  so, 
why  Japanese  should  wear  fi'ock-coats  and  tall  hats,  is 
one  of  the  mysteiies  of  human  stupidity.  The  Masai  be- 
sieged the  Bebe  Baana,  the  Woman-Master,  with  requests 
for  European  articles  and  manufactures.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  they  are  certain  to  split.  These  I'aces  will 
make  jumps  in  civilization,  and  gunpowdei'  and  gin  are 
what  they  jump  at  mo.st  eagerly.  Many  of  their  patterns, 
Mi-s.  Sheldon  thinks,  are  of  Eui'opean  oiigin.  But  almost 
all  pattei'iis  coincide,  and  are  immensely  antique.  There  is 
plenty  of  Gi'uek  ornament  on  ancient  Peruvian  pottery — 
probably  the  i-esult  of  coincidence,  not  of  impoi  tation  or  of 
transmission,  which  are  almost  out  of  the  question  in  Pei'u. 
Eoi-  all  we  know,  their  patterns  may  have  filtered  through 
to  the  Masai  from  ancient  Egypt.  They  wear  wigs — an 
ancient  Egyptian  custom ;  but  such  a  custom  might,  of 
coui'se,  gi'ow  up  anywhere.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  their  beads  with  the  mysterious  aggrey  beads  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  which  may  be  Venetian,  or  may  be  Phoeni- 
cian, or  neither,  and  which  are  found  in  the  earth,  and 
valued  more  highly  than  gold.  The  Behe  Buana  seems  to 
have  bi'ought  home  moi'e  anthiopological  lore  than  most 
ex2)loi'ers  of  the  more  scientific  sex. 


SOUVEXT  FEMME  VAEIE. 

TF  "the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away,"  it  no  less  surely 
comes  back  again.  This  is  the  one  law  that  knows  no  ex- 
ception. Any  person  who  is  suilieiently  provident  to  store  up 
the  gigantic  rciind  tables  which  were  the  pride  and  delight  of  our 
grandmothers' drawing-rooms,  and  the  ponderous  sideboards  which 
were  the  emblems  of  solvency  and  respectability  to  our  grand- 
fathers, will  some  day  reap  a  rich  harvest.  What  a  bewildering 
feeling  of  treading  on  air  took  possession  of  most  of  us  when  this 
leviathan  solidity  gave  place  to  the  reign  of  black  and  gold,  and 
pictures  were  suspended  by  broad  blue  ribbons.  There  seemed 
something  almost  evil  in  the  sudden  change  ;  and  when  a  bouquet 
no  longer  consisted  of  a  many-coloured  collection  of  fat  flowers 
bound  together  as  tightly  as  they  would  go,  and  set  in  a  calyx  of 
ferns,  but  was  composed  of  blossoms  of  one  species,  mixed  with 
feathery  green,  we  each  rubbed  our  eyes  and  asked  ourselves, 
"  If  I  be  I,  as  I  suppose  it  be." 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  matter  of  jewelry  fashion  set  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  comparatively  delicate  work  of  the  Age 
of  Round  Tables  was  in  much  better  taste  than  the  clumsy  and 
"solid"  articles  that  were  contemporaneous  with  theblack-and-gold 
cabinets,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  by  machinery. 
]\toney,  not  grace,  was  the  divinity  of  the  day,  and  the  frivolous 
souls  whom  colossal  gold  bands  and  heavy  gold  earrings  could 
not  satisfy  were  driven  to  find  relief  in  brooches  fashioned  into 
miniature  pigs  or  lockets  in  the  form  of  frogs,  invented  for  their 
behoof  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  What  a  queer  thing  Fashion  is, 
and  how  few  people  have  really  a  judgment  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  precept  and  practice  of  their  fellows  !  Who  would 
ever  dream  (except  from  the  law  of  contradiction)  that  the  same 
ladies  who,  as  girls,  sewed  every  locket  of  every  size  and  shape 
that  they  possessed  on  to  a  band  of  velvet,  and,  thus  arrayed,  set 
forth  to  a  ball,  would  in  later  life  complacently  contemplate  their 
own  necks,  innocent  of  a  single  ornament  P  For  the  last  ten 
years  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  other  direction.  No  one 
has  worn  anything  but  diamonds,  and  the  question  must  some- 
times occur  to  the  feeblest  mind,  "  Where  do  they  all  come 
from  ?  "  Come  from,  that  is,  not  mineralogically,  but  financially. 
Our  friends  are  no  richer  than  they  were  ;  nay,  is  it  not  notorious 
that  we  are  all  poorer  ?  They  do  not  run  into  debt ;  they  are 
not  (like  the  virtuous  young  man  in  Beggars  All)  housebreakers 
first  and  journalists  after;  they  are  not  recklessly  improvident  in 
other  directions,  but  their  wives,  and  even  their  daughters,  would 
not  think  of  dining  out  without  wearing  at  least  one  diamond 
brooch. 

In  wedding  presents  it  is  just  the  same.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
uncles  and  aunts  of  the  middle  classes  thought  that  they  had 
done  their  duty  handsomely  by  their  relations  if  they  presented 
them  with  a  bracelet  an  inch  wide,  having  the  legend"  "  Marah," 
or  "  Mizpah,"  or  some  other  Hebrew  word,  chased  on  it  in  blue 
enamel.  Now,  nothing  under  a  pair  of  silver  muffineers  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  they  are  considered  mean  for  any  one  nearer 
than  a  second  cousin.  If  the  incautious  male  relative  thinks  he 
•will  save  himself  trouble  by  inquiring  what  the  bridal  pair  would 


like,  he  is  lost.  A  cheque  towards  furnishing  is  hinted  at  in 
delicate  terms,  and  the  most  courageous  of  mortals  would  hardly 
dare  to  make  one  out  for  anything  under  twenty  pounds, 
knowing  as  he  does  full  well  that  a  slip  of  paper  with  his 
name  and  the  amount  will  duly  be  exposed  among  the  wedding 
presents.  Fashions  recur  with  the  regularity,  though  not  with  the 
frequency,  of  changes  in  the  moon,  and  before  another  five  years 
is  out  we  may  all  again  be  sitting  round  heavily  loaded  tables  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  listening  to  the  gasping  platitudes  of 
incoherent  bridegrooms  and  jocular  best  men.  How  wise  was 
the  father  of  those  bygone  days,  who  offered  to  share  with  the 
bridegroom  the  expense  of  a  special  licence,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  wedding  in  the  afternoon,  and  escape  the  horrors  of  a 
wedding  breakfast !  But  he  would  have  been  wiser  still  if  he 
had  encouraged  the  young  pair  to  take  "the  key  of  the  fields" 
and  slip  quietly  ofl'  to  the  Blacksmith's  Shop  ! 

As  to  dress,  in  this  as  iu  other  directions,  the  periodicity  of 
fashion  is  the  only  thing  certain  about  it.  The  civilized  world 
has  lately  been  suffering  from  a  heavy  Valois  reaction,  and  such 
has  been  the  craze  for  tightness  and  stiffness  that  ladies  have  not 
hesitated  to  adopt  fashions  which  the  Court  of  Henri  III.  or 
Charles  IX.  only  reserved  for  men.  High  stiff  collars  (fatal  to 
people  with  short  necks  or  defective  respiration)  have  reigned  side 
by  side  with  huge  open  rufl's,  charming  when  seen  from  the  front, 
frightful  when  looked  at  from  behind.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  impossible  to  induce  any  dressmaker  to  leave  the  sweeping 
line  of  the  neck  and  arm  such  as  nature  made  it.  Husbands 
may  scold,  aisthetic  friends  may  scoff,  but  till  the  fiat  goes  forth 
from  the  lawgivers  of  Paris,  women  will  have  to  wear  huinps 
on  their  shoulders,  in  some  wise  after  the  fashion  of  the  Reine 
Margot. 

Nothing  is  more  strange  and  worthy  of  notice  than  the  attitude 
of  the  male  sex  towards  the  attire  of  their  wommkind.  In  theory 
they  may  (and  do)  loudly  object  to  special  articles  of  clothing  as 
being  "ugly"  and  "absurd."  Yet,  if  the  natural  gentleness  of 
her  sex  induces  the  lady  to  listen  to  these  observations,  and  to 
try  and  conform  to  their  spirit,  she  will  reap  the  invariable 
reward  of  such  Patient  Griseldas  by  her  husband  or  brother  in- 
forming her,  as  they  return  from  the  next  fashidnable  party,  that 
"  he  does  not  know  why  it  is,  but  there  is  somtthing  rather  odd 
about  her  dress,  and  he  did  not  see  any  one  else  with  it."  In 
theory,  men  always  desire  women  to  dress  sensibly.  In  practice, 
they  detest  singularity  and  anything  that  calls  for  remark.  A 
man's  ideal  dress  for  his  female  belongings  is  either  "  black  silk  " 
or  "  white  muslin."  That  is  how  he  would  describe  it ;  but  be 
is  satisfied  with  a  wide  latitude  in  these  materials,  only,  though 
he  knows  it  not,  they  must  be  fashioned  in  the  mode  of  other 
women's  clothes. 

But,  it  might  be  asked  by  those  who  advocate  equality  and 
fraternity,  what  right  has  a  man  to  speak,  when  he  follows  far 
more  rigidly  than  any  woman  the  fashion  of  the  day  ?    If  we 
hold  (as  is  sometimes  convenient,  in  spite  of  the  fallacy  therein 
contained)  that  those  only  are  to  teach  others  who  "  themselves 
excel,"  what  right  has  a  creature  whose  garments  are  so  frightful, 
so  miscellaneous,  and  so  restricted,  to  promulgate  edicts  on  so 
very  delicate  a  subject  ?    Let  a  man  for  one  moment  consider 
his  clothes ;  their  form,  their  shape,  their  colour.    And  what 
is  to  be  said  for  the  singular  custom — too  deeply  rooted,  we  fear, 
in  human  nature  to  be  the  outcome  of  any  merely  temporary 
fashion — the  custom  of  allowing  the  three  separate  garments  that 
go  to  make  up  one  individual  whole,  to  be  composed  of  difierent 
kinds  of  tweeds  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  the  costume 
being  probably  finished  oft"  by  the  latest  horror  in  male  head- 
gear, the  perfectly  round  pot-hat.    Considering  how  unattractive 
masculine  attire  is,  and  how  little  scope  it  atlords  for  originality, 
nothing  is  odder  than  the  trouble  taken  by  some  ladies  to  appro- 
priate its  least  pleasing  features,  and  those  ladies  often  the  most 
harmless  and  domesticated  of  their  kind.    When  Newmarket 
coats  first  appeared  in  London,  it  was  easy  to  prophesy  who 
would  be  the  first  wearers,  and  when  to  Newmarket  coats  were 
added  billycock  hats  and  short  round  skirts,  it  was  possible  to 
travel  for  a  whole  day  in  company  with  some  kind  of  human 
being,  and  not  have  the  most  distant  idea  to  which  sex  it 
belonged.    Now,  billycocks  have  gone  (save  for  riding),  New- 
markets are  going,  and  short  skirts — especially   in   towns — 
have  had.  their  day.     In    their  stead  has   come   a  trailing 
garment    that    must   either   be   a   dust   trap   or    a  bundle 
in  the  hands  of  heavily-weighted  woman.     Most  ladies  of  a 
clean  (and. economical)  turn  of  miud  will  prefer  the  latter  alter- 
native, aud  will  have  no  idea  of  the  ungraceful  appearance  they 
present-  to  outsiders,  unless  they  have  seen  Mr.  Corney  Grain 
imitate  them  in  his  sketch  of  My  Aunt  in  Town.    And  if  un- 
gracefuhiess  were  all,  the  trailing  dresses  (soon,  as  of  yore,  to 
beconje  longer  and  longer  and  wider  and  wider)  might  be  borne 
for  the  sake  of  fashion,  which  pardons  everything  to  its  votaries, 
but  there. are  more  dire  penalties  in  their  wake.    Though  dresses 
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require  to  be  held  up,  hands  do  not,  unluckily,  on  that  account, 
grow  more  numerous.  In  the  winter  the  wearer  lias  her  muff",  in 
the  summer  there  are  her  parasol  and  her  purse  (usually  to  be 
found  at  the  back  of  her  knee)  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  If 
she  is  paying  visits  there  is  her  card-case  into  the  bargain,  and 
she  is  a  more  than  commonly  clever  and  fortunate  person  if,  in 
paying  her  cab  at  the  door  of  a  shop,  she  does  not  drop  her 
parasol  into  the  mud,  upset  all  her  change,  and  leave  her  card- 
case  in  the  cab.  Indeed,  these  events  have  been  known  to 
happen  to  the  same  individual  twice  in  three  days. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  point  out  how,  in  consequence 
of  their  more  sensible  clothing  and  athletic  training,  girls  are 
stronger  than  they  formerly  were.  It  may  be  so,  yet  who  among 
us  would  venture  to  wear  low  dresses  all  day  long  as  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  did  up  to  1830,  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  hot  air  in  the  passages,  and  no  young  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their 
toes  on  the  grate  ?  And,  again,  who  would  follow  Mrs.  Allen's 
example  and  walk  up  and  down  the  crescent  at  Bath  in  the 
month  of  February,  lightly  (if  modishly)  attired  in  a  muslin 
dress  ?  "Why  the  garments  that  women  drive  out  to  dinner  in 
now  are  probably  far  warmer  than  those  which  Catherine 
Morland  wore  when  she  went  in  John  Thorpe's  curricle  from 
Bath  to  Bristol ;  or  Elizabeth  Bennett  had  on  when  she  per- 
formed the  astounding  feat  of  walking  two  miles  across  the  fields 
to  see  her  sick  sister.  Yet  these  young  ladies  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  charge  of  being  "  strong-minded,"  as  from  some  grave 
aspersion  on  their  character. 

But  of  all  the  changes  wrought  by  the  turning  of  the 
wheel  of  fashion,  none  is  more  singular  than  that  which 
has  for  the  moment  displaced  bonnets  in  favour  of  hats. 
Twenty-five  years  a:^  >  no  grown-up  girl  who  called  herself  a 
lady  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  showing  herself  in  London  in 
anything  but  a  bonnet.  Now  a  woman  must  be  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  indeed,  before  she  will  think  herself  bound  to 
set  aside  a  hat,  and  that  on  the  most  public  occasions.  If  the  hat 
were  an  elderly  hat,  such  as  Sir  Joshua's  old  ladies  wore,  or  if  it 
were  donned  to  protect  the  wearer  from  sun  or  from  wind,  or 
from  any  other  manifestation  of  our  singular  climate,  no  one 
would  take  any  exception.  But  the  elegant  structures  of  lace 
and  flowers  in  which  ladies  of  all  ages  paid  visits  last  season 
cannot  fall  under  any  of  these  headings.  We  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  impulse  a  long  way  back ;  for  the  desire  to  appear 
younger  than  one's  years  is  of  very  old  date,  and  there  are  few 
women  who  can  boast  the  tact  as  well  as  the  courage  of  Mme. 
Geoffrin,  and  "  dress  themselves  like  to-morrow,  instead  of  like 
yesterday." 


THE  SLAVE-TRADE— AXOTIIEK  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

NO  man  possessed  of  all  his  senses  can  find  an  argument  to 
urge  in  defence  of  the  slave-trade.  Even  that  plea  which 
reconciled  the  devout  in  former  ages — the  hope  that  heathens 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity  might  thus 
be  brought  within  its  blessed  influence — must  be  indignantly 
rejected  in  these  days.  The  blessings  of  Christianity  are  not  so 
obvious  as  they  were,  and  slaves  very  rarely  find  them  anyhow. 
They  are  carried  to  Moslem  realms  exclusively,  and  the  average 
ratepayer  is  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  the  creed  of  Islam 
should  be  reckoned  an  improvement  on  that  of  Mumbo-Jumbo. 
He  is  not  prepared  to  admit,  indeed,  that  the  slave-trade  can 
possibly  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view.  It  is  downright 
wicked  and  horrible,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  So  it  is— 
and  so  is  sweating.  But  all  who  have  studied  the  facts  allow, 
unwillingly,  that  if  sweating  were  really  abolished  all  round, 
large  classes  of  the  commufiity  would  suffer  great  inconvenience. 
Some  anonymous  writers  have  found  courage  to  urge  this 
consideration.  The  slave-trade  is  a  case  exactly  parallel.  But 
few  have  the  knowledge  requisite  to  see  it,  fewer  probably  think 
of  applying  their  knowledge,  and  none — so  far  as  we  are  aware — 
have  ventured  to  put  the  other  side  before  the  British  public. 

Within  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  shocked,  and  even  more 
surprised,  by  a  despatch  from  the  Resident  at  Bushire.  Major 
Talbot  reports  that  "  the  slave-trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
tinues with  unabated  vigour."  This  seems  very  extraordinary. 
J^early  all  Governments  and  potentates  and  Powers,  even  in 
these  lands,  have  forbidden  the  traffic.  The  most  important  have 
abolished  household  slavery.  From  Major  Talbot's  own  statement 
it  appears  that  even  subordinate  chiefs  give  assistance  to  uphold 
the  law.  In  fact,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  if  France 
would  surrender  a  shred  of  her  dignity,  and  allow  the  mutual 
right  of  search,  or  would  look  after  the  miscellaneous 
agents  who  represent  her  in  those  regions,  the  trade  might  be 
at  least  kept  down.  "  Many  of  the  boats  from  Oman  fly  the 
French  flag,  and  carry  French  papers,  under  cover  of  which  they 
are  able  to  practise  the  trafiic  with  impunity."    One  enterprising 


ruilian  shipped  twenty-five  slaves  aboard  the  French  mail  steamer 
from  Aden  to  Kurachi,  to  be  landed  at  Muscat ;  happily  the 
Sultan  was  warned,  and  he  confiscated  them.  Smuggling  is 
always  intelligible  when  the  demand  promises  a  sufficient  return 
for  the  peril.  But  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  purchasers 
should  run  such  risks  to  obtain  the  class  of  slave  which  is 
imported  nowadays.  These  slaves  are  mostly  children,  black, 
uncomely,  and  unpromising.  It  is  not  for  the  harem,  in  the  con-» 
ventional  sense  of  that  word,  that  they  are  sought.  The  truth  is  that 
certain  conditions  of  domestic  life  among  civilized  Moslem  exact 
a  supply  of  slaves  without  regard  to  beauty  or  even  to  physical 
strength.  The  interruption  of  that  supply  has  caused  such 
dismay  and  confusion  as  a  law  to  forbid  the  employment  of  un- 
married girls  for  household  service  might  effect  in  England.  It 
would  be  found  at  once  that  there  were'not  matrons  or  widows 
enough  to  do  the  work,  that  few  of  them  would  undertake  it, 
fewer  still  were  competent.  Such  a  law  would  be  evaded  at  any 
peril,  especially  when  housewives  did  not  understand,  much  less 
approve  it,  and  the  disastrous  measure  was  enforced  by  some 
powerful  enemy.  We  are  not  sure  that  our  supposition  does 
justice  to  the  case.  In  the  consequences  named  it  applies,  but  there 
are  others.  No  class  of  women  in  a  Moslem  community  has  the 
tradition  of  miscellaneous  service,  as  it  may  be  called.  Very  com- 
monly always  a  free  girl  was  taken  into  the  household  of  some 
matron,  as  a  child,  and  there  brought  up  ;  but  she  never  dreamt 
of  changing.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  and  is,  that  her  patroness 
shall  provide  a  husband  in  due  time.  Often  enough  also  the  child  of 
such  a  protegee  succeeds  to  her  "  place"  when  old  enough,  and  thus 
very  pleasing  relations  are  established  between  families  of  different 
status.  But  to  learn  the  graceful  old-world  usages  of  a  Turkish 
zenana — or  an  Arab  or  a  Persian — girls  must  begin  young  ;  we 
refer  not  to  great  people  alone,  but  to  ladies  of  the  middle  class. 
If  a  parlourmaid,  so  to  speak,  went  to  service  at  an  age  when  her 
habits  were  already  formed,  she  would  shock  and  annoy  her  Moslem 
mistress  in  every  act  and  every  word  almost.  Those  backward 
dames  have  not  yet  learned  to  disregard  the  etiquette  of  their  fore- 
mothers.  Even  the  very  small  minority,  in  Constantinople,  who 
receive  male  visitors  in  the  drawing-room  are  said  to  cherish  the 
old  fashions  in  the  harem  ;  but  of  such  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak.  Accordingly,  the  practice  of  adopting  girl- children  to 
train  as  servants  becomes  more  and  more  common  as  slaves 
become  scarcer.  But  a  natural  consequence  follows.  The  poor 
family  do  not  regard  it  as  such  an  honour,  and  they  are  not 
grateful.  A  mother  asserts  herself,  interferes,  even  threatens  to 
take  her  child  away — though  as  yet,  we  learn,  she  very  rarely 
carries  out  the  threat.  All  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  of  course. 
A  class  of  domestic  servants  is  being  formed  which,  in  due  time, 
will  replace  the  slaves.  But  transformations  of  the  sort  are 
very,  very  slow  in.  the  East.  Meanwhile,  the  process  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, even  shocking,  to  Moslem  housewives,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  should  pay  heavily  and  run  some  risk 
to  obtain  a  little  negro  who  is  all  their  own. 

The  married  man  also  feels  something  of  these  inconveniences, 
but  bachelors,  childless  widowers,  and  unattached  males  gener- 
ally suffer  worst.  Such  classes  have  no  place  in  the  ethical 
system  of  Islam.  For  a  man  was  not  supposed  to  quit  his  father's 
roof  until  he  married,  and  a  widower  of  means  had  still  his 
harem-slaves  and  family.  Until  the  old  order  of  things  broke  up 
it  was  common  to  find  households  of  fifty  members — not  reckon- 
ing servants  and  slaves.  Households  of  a  hundred  were  not  rare, 
and  Uiquhart  was  acquainted  with  one  numbering  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  That  good  old  state  of  things  has  collapsed, 
but  the  Church  is  not  reconciled  to  the  change.  If  it  cannot 
prevent  single  men  living  alone,  it  follows  and  persecutes 
them  at  every  step.  Turkish  bachelors  of  Constantinople 
find  refuge  at  Pera,  if  they  can,  but  elsewhere  they  are 
helpless.  In  the  first  place,  no  householder  can  receive  a 
single  man  as  a  lodger,  unless  by  permission  from  the  Cadi  and 
the  head  of  police  in  his  quarter.  This  is  not  granted  without 
severe  inquiry  into  the  means,  morals,  and  circumstances  of  either 
party.  Then  the  householder  is  forbidden  to  allow  any  of  his 
women  folk  to  wait  upon  the  lodger  or  to  enter  his  apartments ; 
we  have  heard  of  a  case  where  the  police  ordered  a  wall  to  be 
built.  The  lodger,  therefore,  must  keep  a  servant,  whether  his 
means  suffice  or  no.  If  he  take  a  house  or  unfurnished  rooms, 
the  head  servant  must  be  a  woman — an  elderly  lady  of  his 
family  will  do  ;  but,  if  he  have  no  such  person,  then  he  feels  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  former  times  the  difficulty  was  trifling. 
He  could  buy  or  borrow  or  hire  an  ancient  negress,  whose 
respectability  the  Church  accepted  ipso  facto  as  a  rule ;  if  he 
chose  a  young  and  lovely  Circassian,  the  interests  of  public 
morality  were  quite  secure.  But  that  resource  is  withdrawn.  It 
may  be  understood  that  a  Moslem  woman  who  will  accept  the 
"place,''  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  pass  the  ordeal  of  Cadi,  police, 
and  Moolah,  is  very  hard  to  find.  If  found  she  must  always 
wear  her  veil.    It  was  thought  enough  for  a  slave  to  cover  her 
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hair  in  the  master's  presence,  but  for  a  free  woman  to  attend 
upon  an  unmarried  man  without  the  veil  would  be  sin  and 
scandal.  Commonly  the  harassed  lodger  engages  a  Christian 
beldame— whose  past  would  not  bear  inquiry.  The  authorities 
do  not  press  her  hard,  however;  for  the  Greelf,  or  Serb,  or 
Austrian  Consul  would  demand  the  reason  why  promptly.  But 
that  Moslem  who  takes  a  Giaour  into  his  service  is  marked. 
Some,  indeed,  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  They  seek  out 
a  widow  of  age  and  stainless  repute,  who  will  act,  not  as  servant, 
but  as  housekeeper.  The  police  are  always  ready  to  help  in 
such  a  quest— and  the  dame  gratefully  reports  to  them  every 
word  and  every  action  of  her  master.  In  this  way,  among  others, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  affects  men  painfully. 

Circassian  boys  and  girls  may  still  be  bought  even  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  will  be,  so  long  as  parents  are  eager  to  sell  their 
children.  The  Government  may  pass  laws  and  honestly  carry 
them  out,  but  a  friendly  transaction  of  this  kind  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. As  the  young  slaves  grow  up,  however,  they  learn  their 
rights,  and,  naturally,  they  give  trouble.  But  of  late  years  it  has 
become  a  common  practice  in  households  of  the  middle-class  to 
train  a  Circassian  boy,  educate  him — often  at  the  Robert  College 
— and  start  him  in  life,  with  the  view,  if  he  turn  out  well,  of 
marrying  him  to  one  of  the  masters  daughters.  So  with  girl 
slaves  also,  but  less  frequently.  We  have  been  told  by  parents  that 
such  marriages  are  nearly  always  happy.  As  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  no  shadow  of  excuse  can  be  urged  for  the  slave-trade. 
But  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  after  the  facts  detailed, 
that  respectable  Moslem  find  another  point  of  view. 


A  CITY  OF  DREADFUL  NIGHT. 

THE  Englishman's  fondness  for  talking  about  the  weather  has 
long  been  a  common  jest  against  him.  Even  his -own 
countrymen  sometimes  find  the  habit  tiresome.  Johnson,  we 
know,  found  it  particularly  tiresome  in  Boswell  (who,  on  his  own 
confession,  was  a  great  ofiender  in  that  way),  and  used  to  turn  the 
heaviest  guns  of  his  wit  against  it.  The  little  man  affected  to  be 
a  hypochondriac,  and  loved  to  descant  on  the  depressing  influence 
of  bad  weather  on  his  spirits  ;  the  great  man  really  was  one,  and 
used  to  mock  his  friend's  melancholy  as  "the  fumes  of  a  vain 
imagination,"  though  most  probably  they  were  only  the  fumes  of 
a  third  bottle  of  port.  Tlie  Doctor,  indeed,  would  not  suffer  any 
of  his  friends  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  conversation  with  the 
freaks  of  the  barometer.  "  No,  Sir,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  the 
weather,"  was  the  unfailing  cry  when  the  forbidden  topic  was 
launched.  Yet  even  he  was  forced  in  his  old  ago  to  relent. 
"Once  I  thought  myself,"  he  writes,  "above  assistance  and 
obstruction  from  the  seasons ;  but  find  the  autumnal  blasts 
sharp  and  nipping,  and  the  fading  world  an  uncomfortable  pro- 
spect." And  then,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  comes  the  final 
confession:  "The  weather,  you  knovs',  has  not  been  balmy.  I 
am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  least  content  to  talk,  about 
the  weather.    Pride  must  have  a  fall." 

The  weather,  as  it  mostly  goes  with  us  in  these  days,  is,  indeed, 
not  a  cheerful  topic  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it.  It  is  but  a 
poor  aflectation  to  pretend  to  ignore  that  of  which  every  man  is 
thinking,  as  of  any  other  ever-present  and  ever-growing  evil  which 
sets  all  our  boasted  ingenuity  at  defiance.  To  prattle  of  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons — the  anfractuosities  of  the  natural 
year,  as  the  Doctor  might  have  called  them — is  but  foolishness. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  that  empty  babble  the  poet  disclaimed: — ■ 

personal  talk 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  w.ilk. 
Or  neighbours  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight. 

But  of  this  strange  Egyptian  darkness  it  is  no  foolishness  to 
talk,  nor  even  to  write,  if  by  tliat  means  a  way  can  be  found  out 
of  it.  Who  that  passed  his  Christmas  week  in  London  will  ever 
forget  the  mis(-ry  of  those  days  ?  The  piercing  cold  that  neither 
fur  nor  frieze  could  keep  out  as  one  went  stumbling  slowly  and 
painfully  like  a  blind  man  through  that  City  of  Dreadful  Kight ; 
the  heavy  sulphurous  reek  of  the  poisonous  air  ;  the  phantom 
shapes  surging  through  the  gloom  ;  the  muflled  roll  of  unseen 
wheels ;  all  the 

Blank  missivinss  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized  ! 

And  then  the  pleasant  caprices  of  Christmas  morning  with  its 
Silver  Thaw — a  pretty  name  in  sooth  for  a  nasty  thing! 
Tobogganing  may  be  fine  fun  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  wiih  all  fit  appliances  and  means  to  boot.  But 
heaven  keep  us  from  such  involuntary  tobogganing  as  we  per- 
formed on  that  blessed  morning  down  the  stately  eminence  of 
St.  James's  Street.  The  human  frame,  if  not  divine,  was  at  least 
never  designed  for  the  base  offices  of  a  sledge. 


At  these  lesser  discomforts  we  may  smile  and  be  no  villain. 
That  a  man  who  loves  cleanliness  should  find  it  necessary  to  wash 
his  hands  three  times  as  often  in  such  weather  as  on  an  ordinary 
winter's  day  may  be  borne  with  equanimity,  and  he  who  will  not 
bear  it  may  content  himself  for  the  nonce  with  godliness.  The 
injury  wrought  to  our  clothes  and  furniture,  and  the  loss  to  the 
shopkeepers  by  the  temporary  cessation  of  custom,  are,  of  course, 
more  serious  because  more  costly  evils.  Yet  even  for  these  there 
are  some  compensations  ;  the  one,  it  will  be  obvious,  in  some 
measure  balances  the  other.  The  householder  must  repair  his 
curtains  and  chintzes,  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  wherein  is  the 
tradesman's  gain.  And  to  help  the  householder  in  his  stress 
comes  the  money  saved  from  his  family's  inability  to  go  a-shopping 
at  such  a  Christmastide  as  formed  the  parting-gift  of  the  most 
intolerable  year  that  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  probably  re- 
member. So  far,  then,  the  philosopher  may  console  himself,  and 
haply,  when  the  misery  be  past,  make  some  hollow  merriment 
over  it.  But  there  are  things  over  which  no  jest  is  possible. 
For  loss  of  life  there  is  no  compensation  to  the  loser.  What 
was  the  actual  loss  of  life  in  that  cruel  week  is  not  known,  we 
suppose,  and  never  will  be.  The  Coroner  before  whom  the  poor 
bodies  were  brought  out  of  Mdlwall  Docks  had  a  sad  tale  to 
tell,  and  could  perforce  leave  it  but  half-told.  But  this  part  of 
our  subject  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  press  very  persistently 
on  even  the  most  careless  reader. 

Of  weather,  then,  which  means  all  this  and  more  to  several 
millions  of  human  beings — for  its  effects  spread  far,  we  are  told, 
beyond  the  Bills  of  Mortality — let  every  man  think,  and  talk,  and 
write,  if  by  such  means  he  may  light  upon  a  way  to  better  it. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned  that,  though  many  have  talked  and 
written,  and  some  have  doubtless  thought,  little  light  has  so  far 
been  shed  upon  our  darkness.  A  sort  of  fog  is,  in  truth,  natural 
to  London  and  inevitable.  Even  in  this  great  nineteenth  cen- 
tury we  cannot  change  the  courses  of  Nature.  A  huge  city,  built 
mostly  on  the  low  and  marshy  banks  of  a  large  river  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  sea,  will  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  breed  fogs  as  surely 
as  eggs  breed  chickens.  But  the  peculiar  and  exasperating  sort  we 
sufl'er  from  with  unfailing  regularity  as  winter  comes  round  is 
something  more  than  this.  It  is  in  great  measure  a  human 
product.  It  comes  from  the  fires  man  lights  to  warm  his  body, 
to  cook  his  food,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  many  appliances 
his  ingenuity  has  devised  for  his  comfort  and  increase.  What 
man  has  made  man  can  unmake.  That  is  true  enough  ;  but 
he  must  choose  between  his  fires  and  his  fogs,  between  comfort 
and  warmth  within  doors  and  outside  discomfort  and  danger. 
So  they  say,  and  not  for  the  first  time.  Two  summers  ago  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter  wrote  on  "  The  Smoke-Plague  and  its  Remedy  " 
in  Macmillans  Magazine  ;  both  plague  and  remedy  were  there  set 
forth  eloquently,  forcibly,  ^xhausiively,  and  with  as  much  lucidity 
as  the  somewhat  technical  nature  of  the  remedies  permitted  for 
the  simple  reader.  The  correspondence  that  still  drags  its  foggy 
length  along  in  the  Times  has  but  repeated  Mr.  Carpenter  in  one 
shape  or  another — chimneys  that  consume  their  own  smoke,  or 
coal  that  produces  no  smoke  to  be  consumed ;  a  law  to  enforce 
the  chosen  remedy,  and  a  fine  on  every  citizen  who  will  not  obey 
the  law ;  in  short,  the  imposition  of  a  new  form  of  hearth-tax. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  cost  of  efiecting  the  necessary  recon- 
struction of  our  grates  and  chimneys  would  be  immense,  not  far 
possibly  from  ten  millions  of  pounds  in  London  alone;  that, 
moreover,  it  would  entail  the  investment  of  some  body  with  in- 
quisitorial powers  such  as  would  hardly  be  suffered  in  this  native 
home  of  freedom.  It  is  presumable  that  the  body  would  be  the 
London  County  Council — a  thing  the  imagination  boggles  at. 
Can  such  a  scheme  be  called  practicable  ?  it  is  asked,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  what  every  rational  man  will  answer. 
One  enthusiast  has,  indeed,  reminded  us  that  "  the  Czar  of  Russia 
would  have  issued  a  ukase  years  ago,  and  ordered  the  instant  con- 
version of  every  grate  and  flue."  No  doubt ;  but,  as  the  question 
at  present  concerns  London,  it  is  more  pertinent  to  remember  that 
the  Queen  of  England  would  do  no  such  thing,  and  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons. 

It  is  equally  idle  to  expect  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  for  a  sacrifice 
in  some  sort  it  will  and  must  be.  "  ^'c  all  know,"  wrote  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter,  "  that  a  tortoise-stove  burning  coke,  or  almost 
any  kind  of  close  stove,  gives  one  much  more  warmth  than  the 
ordinary  coal-fire,  is  much  cheaper  and  cleaner  in  working,  and 
is  smokeless  ;  but  we  do  not  like  it— we  prefer  our  dirty,  dusty, 
clumsy,  but  genial  grate."  We  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  we 
are  fill  so  convinced  of  the  first  of  these  propositions  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  assumes  ;  but  of  the  last  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Englishman  does  like  his  genial  grate.  In  its  cheerful  glow  he 
forgets  the  fog  outside,  and  in  the  fog  outside  he  derives  some 
consolation  froju  the  thought  of  the  delights  awaiting  him  by  his 
fireside  at  homo — should  he  ever  win  to  it.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
nature,  a  part  that  we  doubt  he  will  ever  let  go  with  life — no,  not 
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even  though  he  should  thereby  incur  a  visit  from  every  member 
of  the  London  County  Council  in  turn.  As  for  the  gas-stove, 
for  ourselves  ■we  frankly  own  to  be  among  those  who  would 
sooner  brave  all  the  dangers  to  life  end  limb  that  the  streets 
supply -in  fog-time  a  hundred  times  over  than  consent  to  be 
poisoned  in  our  own  rooms. 

Nor  does  it  even  seem  certain  that  the  universal  consumption 
of  smoke  would  bring  the  necessary  result.  Can  combustion,  it 
is  asked,  bo  ever  rendered  so  perfect  that  nothing  but  heated  air 
■will  pass  out  of  the  fluer'  If  we  get  rid  of  the  carbon,  what  of 
the  sulphur  ?  Would  a  fog  saturated  with  sulphur  be  much  less 
inno.xious  than  a  fog  saturated  with  carbon  ?  These  questions 
have  been  as  indignantly  answered  by  chemical  experts  in  the 
negative  as  in  the  affirmative.    It  is  Sheriff-Muir  over  again  : — 

There's  some  saj-  that  yve  wan,  and  some  say  that  they  -wan, 

And  some  s.oy  tliat  nane  wan  at  a',  man  ; 
J5ut  ae  thins  I'm  sure,  that  at  Slierift-Muir 

A  battle  there  was,  that  I  saw,  man. 

'These  obstinate  questionings  are  for  science  to  determine,  and 
tliat  austere  muse  has  not  yet  spoken  her  last  word.  But  she  is 
excogitating,  and  we  are  bidden  to  pin  our  faith  unswervingly  to 
the  result.  "  We  all  know  its  resources  may  some  day  prove 
equal  to  the  task  of  decomposing  the  fog  and  rapidly  precipitating 
its  more  noxious  ingredients."  Do  we  all  know  this?  At  any 
rate,  we  will  all  hope  it.  Science  has  accomplished  many  things. 
She  has  abolished  the  Bible,  reconstructed  the  world,  and  ren- 
dered epidemics  like  influenza  impossible  or  harmless.  Surely 
she  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  vanquished  by  a  London  fog! 


MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  trade  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  has,  upon  the 
whole,  not  suffered  so  severely  as  the  most  careful  observers 
were  prepared  to  expect  twelve  months  ago.    The  Baring  crisis 
not  only  caused  widespread  distrust  at  home  and  abroad,  Init  it 
greatly  contracted  the  credit  facilities  which  used  to  be  given  by 
leading  financial  houses  of  London  to  merchants  abroad.  In 
some  cases  those  facilities  were  withdrawn  altogethei',  and  in 
other  instances  they  were  much  curtailed.    Deprived  of  those 
facilities,  merchants  found  their  business  for  a  while  disorganized, 
and  it  was  feared  that  trade  must  very  seriously  fall  off.    In  the 
United   States,  too,  the  Baring  crisis  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  crisis  not  quite  so  bad,  but  yet  very  serious,  and  it  left 
after   it   for   many  months  widespread   distrust.    The  crisis, 
moreover,  disinclined  British  investors  from  lending  as  freely 
as  they  formerly  had  done  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies, 
not  being  able  to  raise  money  readily  in  London,  were  not  in 
a  position  to  buy  as  largely.   The  breakdown  in  South  America 
had  even  a  wcirse  effect,  and  the  McKinley  Tariff  naturally 
interfered  with  the  business  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States.    Lastly,  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Russia,  and  their  de- 
ficiency all  over  the  Continent,  made  Continental  countries  worse 
customers  than  they  had  previously  been.    Owing  to  this  com- 
bination of  adverse  influences,  it  was  very  generally  feared  that 
there  would  be  throughout  the  year  a  very  great  falling  off  in 
our  trade.    Undoubtedly,  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the   exports   of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ;   but  the  decrease  has 
been  less  than  the  most  competent  observers  were  prepared 
to   find.    The   value   of  the   exports   of  British   and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  for  the  whole  year  amounted  in 
round  figures  to  247^  millions,  a  falling  off  of  i6|  millions, 
or  not  quite  6g-  per  cent. — certainly  not  a  very  unfavourable 
result  of  so  many  adverse  influences — and  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  prices  throughout  1891  were,  speaking  generally, 
lower  than  in  the  year  before,  fo  that  the  i'alling  oft'  in  value 
does  not  mean  an  equivalent  falling  oft'  in  quantity.    It  may  be 
said  that,  prices  being  lower,  the  country  got  less  for  what  it 
sold.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  paid  less  for  the  raw 
materials,  and  therefore  the  decline  in  profits  is  not  as  great  as 
the  decline  in  prices.    The  greatest  falling  oft'  was  in  metals,  and 
manufactures  therefrom.    The  decrease  in  the  value  of  metals 
exported  is  nearly  six  millions.  Machinery  fell  off  nearly  6co,ooo/., 
aril  railway  carriages  and  trucks  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Thus  metals,  and  manufactures  therefrom,  exported  decreased  in 
value  over  7f  millions,  and  textile  manufactures — cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  and  jute — decreased  nearly  6i  millions.    Metals  and 
textiles,  therefore,  show  a  falling  oft' in  value  of  about  14^^  millions 
out  of  a  total  decrease  for  the  year  of  165-  millions.    Nearly  every 
country,  except  Australasia,  has  been  a  smaller  buyer  of  these. 
The  decline  in  cotton  is  chiefly  due  to  India  and  the  Far  East ; 
that  in  railway  material  chiefly  to  South  America.    On  the  other 
hand,  our  imports  increased  in  value  during  the  year.  Their 
total  amount  was  over  435^  millions,  an  increase  of  not  far  short 


of  15  millions  on  the  year  before,  or  about  3^  per  cent.  Largely 
this  increase  is  due  to  the  very  greatly  augmented  imports  of  food. 
Every  kind  of  food,  indeed,  except  Indian  corn,  was  imported 
during  the  year  in  larger  quantities,  the  increase  inwheat  and  flour 
being  exceptionally  large,  amounting  to  nearly  7  millions.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  sugar,  butter,  and  tea.  Food 
thus  was  imported  in  larger  quantities;  but  the  whole  increase  is 
not  due  to  that  alone,  as  our  readers  will  remember  that  wheat, 
more  particularly,  was  much  dearer  during  the  year  than  in  1890. 
Respecting  the  future,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  imports  of 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  also  increased.  Raw  cotton, 
though  much  cheaper  than  in  the  year  before,  shows  an  increase 
in  value  of  over  3I  millions,  which  seems  to  prove  that,  in  spite 
of  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade  just  now  and  the  smaller 
demand  of  India  and  the  Far  East,  our  manufacturers  are  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  The  imports  of  wool,  also,  were 
nearly  a  million  larger  than  in  1890,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  silk.  Altogether,  in  the  raw 
materials  of  the  textile  manufactures  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  tlie  year  is  very  nearly  4  millions.  The  fact 
seems  to  bear  out  what  we  said  above,  that,  though  the  year  was 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  it  was  better  than  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  it  would  turn  out  to  be  twelve  months  ago. 

The  value  of  money  has  continued  to  fall  during  the  week. 
The  Treasury  Bills  for  a  million  and  a  half  were  taken  on 
Monday  at  a  trifle  over  i|  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  the  rate 
of  discount  in  the  open  market  is  hardly  per  cent.,  ■ndiile  day- 
to-day  money  has  been  freely  lent  throughout  the  w-eek  at  I  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  at  the  Fortnightly  Settlement,  which  began 
on  Tuesday,  loans  for  the  fortnight!  were  made  at  the  rate  of 
about  2\  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  later  in  the  day  even  a  lower 
charge  was  made.  In  consequence  of  all  this  it  was  expected 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  lo^v\-er  their 
rate  of  discount  on  Thursday',  but  apparently  they  were  decided 
not  to  do  so  by  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Buenos  Ayres,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  400,000/.  It  is  expected  that  a  still  further  sum 
will  soon  be  shipped.  Nevertheless,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  rate  will  be  put  down  very  soon,  for  the  tendency  in  the 
open  market  is  decidedly  lower  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  some  of 
the  joint- stock  banks  are  intent  upon  reducing  the  rate  they 
allow  on  deposits.  At  present  it  is  2  per  cent.,  and  they  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  make  any  profit  on  the  money  so  obtained 
by  them. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  early  in  the  week  to  42i|(7.  per  oz.  It 
is  lower  now  than  it  has  been  since  1889,  and  apparently  is  likely 
to  fall  still  further.  There  is  scarcely  any  Indian  demand,  the 
Continental  demand  seems  to  lie  satisfied  for  the  moment,  and 
speculators  in  the  United  States  have  failed  up  to  the  present  in 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  price.  All  political  parties  in  America 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  postpone  further  legislation.  It  is  hoped 
that  even  the  serious  discussion  of  the  Free  Coinage  Bill  will  be 
prevented,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  known  that  President  Harrison 
will  veto  the  Bill,  even  if  it  is  carried  through  Congress. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  has  had  a 
depressing  efl'ect  upon  the  stock  markets — of  course  entirely 
through  sympathy  with  the  Royal  family.  Besides,  there  is  still 
some  anxiety  lest  the  change  of  rulers  in  Egypt  may  encourage 
the  French  to  intrigue  in  that  country  and  to  raise  inconvenient 
questions,  while  the  famine  in  Russia  is  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  Portugal  is  becoming  very 
serious.  A  grave  scandal  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Portu- 
guese Railway  has  been  disclosed.  In  the  summer  it  was  stated 
by  the  directors  that  there  was  a  considerable  surplus  ;  now  it  is 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  very  large  deficit,  and  that  besides 
there  is  a  huge  floating  debt.  Some  of  the  directors  are  accused 
of  fraud.  The  Finance  Minister,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  railway,  has  resigned  on  account  of  the  scandal,  and  altogether 
the  outlook  in  Portugal  is  very  serious.  In  New  York  business 
has  been  large,  but  prices  have  given  way,  although  the  railroad 
earnings  are  enormous.  Partly  this  is  the  result  of  over-specula- 
tion just  before  Christmas,  and  partly  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  trade.  Everywhere  it  was  hoped  that  the 
splendid  harvests  and  the  great  demand  of  Europe  for  food  would 
stimulate  every  branch  of  industry  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  trade 
has  not  materially  improved,  while  some  branches  are  actually 
depressed.  Particularly  the  reports  from  the  South  are  very 
unfavourable.  The  cotton  crop  proves  to  be  much  larger  than 
was  supposed,  and  the  price  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  since 
1848.  Here  at  home  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  small  demand 
for  India  and  the  Far  East  have  led  to  a  vast  accumulation  of 
cotton  in  Lancashire,  and  the  trade  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
although  tJie  very  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  hoped,  will 
by-and-bye  stimulate  consumption.  The  woollen  trade,  too,  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  so  are  all  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
although  shipbuilding  continues  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
destructive  fire  at  Leeds  for  the  time  caused  a  fall  in  North- 
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Western  and  North-Eastern  stocks,  and  the  railway  dividends  so 
far  announced  are  -not  considered  quite  satisfactory.  No  impor- 
tant Company,  however,  has  yet  made  its  announcement.  The 
Brighton  Company  declares  a  dividend  of  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  stock  for  the  second  half  of  the  past  year,  making  the 
dividend  for  the  whole  year  6^  per  cent.  This  gives  to  the 
Deferred,  or  A,  stock  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  against  8  per 
■cent,  at  this  time  last  year.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Company  declares  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  against 
4f  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  announces  3  j  per  cent.,  against  3  per 
■cent,  at  this  time  last  year.  The  South-Eastern  Company  dis- 
t-ributes  6  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary,  against  6|  twelve  months 
({go,  and  2i  on  the  Deferred,  against  V^^  cent.  The  Great 
Eastern  declares  3^  per  cent,  against  4  per  cent. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Vnion  Bank 
of  London  on  Wednesday  the  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  had 
an  interview  with  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Baring  guarantee,  and  that  Mr.  Lidderdale  had 
repeated  his  opinion  that,  unless  there  are  serious  political  com- 
plications in  South  America,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  claim 
upon  the  guarantors. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  95^5,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  | ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  Home  Railway  stocks.  The  most  marked 
exception  is  in  Brighton  stocks,  the  Ordinary  closing  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  161,  a  rise  of  2,  and  the  "  A,"  or  Deferred,  stock 
•closing  at  157I,  a  rise  of  2j.  North- Western  also  rose  f  on  the 
■week,  closing  on  Thursday  at  i7Si  '1  Great  Western  closed  at 
I'ol,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^.  Midland 
closed  at  162I,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  North-Eastern  closed  at  i6i|,  a  fall 
•of  |;  and  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  122,  a  fall  of  In 
the  Deferred  stocks  North  British  Deferred  closed  at  44J, 
a  fall  of  i|;  South-Eastern  Deferred  closed  at  87,  a  fall  of  i| ; 
■and  Caledonian  Deferred  closed  at  45,  a  fall  of  ^.  In  the 
American  department  the  movements  have  been  nearly  all  down- 
wards, and  in  some  cases  the  decline  has  been  very  considerable. 
Bonds  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  sound  dividend-paying 
shares  have  changed  but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  reports  respecting  trade  in  the  Southern  States, 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  which  has  just  announced  a  dividend  of 
'5  per  cent.,  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  SoJ  ;  which,  allow- 
ing for  the  dividend  of  2  J  dollars,  shows  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2^.  Pennsylvania  shares 
■closed  at  58I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
f .  In  purely  speculative  securities,  Atchison  shares  closed  at  45, 
a  fall  of  2f ;  Denver  Preferred  closed  at  47^,  a  fall  of  if  ;  Erie 
'Ordinary  closed  at  33^,  a  fall  of  i^;  and  Milwaukee  closed 
■at  833,  a  fall  of  i|.  In  the  Foreign  department  there 
has  been  a  decided  recovery  in  Egyptian  stocks.  Thus  the 
Unified  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  95^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f ,  and  the  Preference  closed  at 
89:^,  a  rise  of  ^.  But  in  almost  every  other  case  there  is  a 
decline.  Thus  French  Kentes  closed  on  Thursday  at  94^,  a  fall 
of  J.  Italian  closed  at  89^,  a  fall  off;  Spanish  closed  at  63, 
also  a  fall  of  f  ;  Portuguese  closed  at  3 1 J^,  likewise  a  fall  of  §  ; 
Russian  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  92^^,  a  fall  of  f ,  and  the  Greek 
aoan  of  1884  closed  at  74^,  a  fall  of  U. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(^Second  Notice.) 

A  MONG  the  English  pictures  at  Burlington  House  there  are  two 
notable  examples  which  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Corporntion  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  has  lent  its  fine  por- 
trait of  "Dr.  W.  Harvey"  (41),  by  William  Dobson,  which  must 
have  been  painted  about  1640;  and  Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden 
exhibits  an  anonymous  cabinet-picture  of  a  decapitated  head  (3), 
regarding  which  there  will  be  much  discussion.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  production,  and  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
■"Head  of  Monmouth."  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
painted  by  Thomas  Sadler  ;  if  we  could  believe  it  some  other 
head  than  Monmouth's  it  might  well  be  by  Lely,  but  all  is  con- 
jecture. With  these  two  exceptions,  and  Allan  Ramsay's  portrait 
of  his  wife  (98),  the  English  pictures  date  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Royal  Academicians.  By  Richard  Wilson  is  a  very 
delicate  and  poetical  landscape,  "Apollo  and  the  Seasons"  (i), 
possibly  one  of  those  painted  about  1753  for  Lord  Dartmouth. 
A  little  later,  and  not  so  full  of  radiant  harmony  of  tone,  is 
■'■'Cader  Jdris"  (7),  which  is  dated  1760.  A  third  Wilson, 
■"  Snowdon  from  Nantlle "  (40)  is  quite  an  inferior  picture,  and 
«vidently  dates  from  the  later  years  of  his  discouragement.  Not 
fewer  than  eight  GaLnsboroughs  are  here.  In  the  First  Gallery  we 


have  a  blue  landscape  (4),  and,  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  portrait 
of  "  Mrs.  Portman  of  Bryanston  "  (9) ;  here  the  Hesh-tints  have 
faded,  but  all  else  is  delightful  in  exquisite  urbanity  and  the  gay 
treatment  of  the  draperies.  Close  to  this  wonderful  picture  hangs 
a  much  better  known,  but  not  nearly  so  fine,  Gainsborough,  the 
"Colonel  Bullock"  (12),  in  a  very  red  coat.  "Mrs.  Billingtou" 
(15)  is  also  close  by,  with  a  grimace  of  the  archest  impertinence  on 
her  expressive  countenance  ;  this  favourite  of  the  operatic  world 
should  have  delighted  and  bewitched  the  artist,  but  he  has  not 
thrown  his  finest  skill  into  her  portrait.  A  curious  and  fasci- 
nating Gainsborough,  in  ■«hich  all  the  tones  seem  to  melt 
together  into  a  harmony,  is  the  "  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Grafton  " 
(29>,  painted  apparently  about  1770,  when  this  lady  was  in  the 
prime  of  her  animated  beauty.  In  the  Great  Room  there  is  a 
single  Gainsborough,  "  Repose  "  (142),  a  rather  large  landscape 
with  cattle,  in  somewhat  unsuccessful  emulation  of  Cuyp. 

Sir  Joshua,  as  usual,  is  more  largely  represented  than  any 
other  artist,  with  twelve  works,  all  of  a  certain  importance.  The 
first  of  these  is  "Miss  Muse"  (8),  in  grey  and  pink,  painted 
in  1755.  The  bust-portraits  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedgwood  " 
(20,  21),  hung  on  each  side  of  a  door,  are  strong,  but 
neither  attractive  as  paintings  nor  particularly  reminiscent 
of  Reynolds.  Of  far  greater  interest  is  the  grand  full- 
length  of  the  first  "Viscount  Lifibrd"  (100),  gorgeous  in  his 
robes  as  Lord  Chancellor,  an  ill-favoured  old  judicial  parrot, 
splendidly  painted.  This  was  exhibited  first  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  year  before  Lord  Lifford  died,  in  1790.  Close  to 
it  hangs  one  of  Reynolds's  best-known  portraits  of  children, 
"Miss  Bowles"  (102).  Wonder  and  regret  are  the  sentiments 
called  forth  by  the  great  composition  which  Sir  Joshua  called 
"  The  Death  of  Dido  "  (105),  lent  by  the  Queen.  This  hot  red 
picture,  the  original  of  several  replicas,  was  first  seen  in  1781. 
But  probably  the  example  of  Reynolds  which  all  lovers  of  his 
art  will  be  most  glad  this  year  to  see  at  the  Royal  Academy  is 
the  "  Mrs.  Braddyll "  (107),  lent  by  Lady  Wallace,  a  figure  very 
simply  draped  in  black  and  white,  but  painted  with  a  delicacy 
and  a  brilliance  that  are  beyond  praise. 

A  stiti' "  Portrait  Group  "  (99),  of  four  young  men,  must  belong 
to  the  early  career  of  Zoll'any,  and  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  his 
conversation  pieces;  the  head  of  the  seated  gentleman,  however, 
is  full  of  character.  In  judging  the  ten  Romneys  which  are  to 
be  found  here  opinions  will  ditl'er.  Some  of  them  certainly 
appear  to  us  to  be  very  poor,  but  the  "Mrs.  Davenport"  (17) 
is  brilliantly  vivacious,  and  there  is  a  pretty  afi'ectation  of 
the  pensive  in  the  "  Countess  of  Derby "  (27).  In  the  Large 
Room,  on  the  south  wall,  will  be  found  several  other  large  por- 
traits in  which  Romney  has  rendered  with  skill  and  feeling  the 
delicate  charm  of  a  fine  lady.  A  large  "  Tiger  "  (10)  prowling  in 
a  desert,  by  Stubbs,  is  not  furry  enough.  Raeburn  is  represented 
by  two  exquisite  specimens,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Smith  of 
Jordanhill"  (14,  5),  the  latter  having  a  peculiar  charm  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  only  Morland  which  demands  attention  is  "The  Straw- 
yard"  (13),  painted  in  1792,  with  a  man  in  red  feeding  pigs;  a 
very  good  example.  There  is  always  a  huge,  pallid,  conscientious 
'sea-piece  by  Sir  Augustus  Callcott  at  these  shows,  and  this  year 
it  is  Lord  Leconfield's  (loi).  Some  admirable  landscapes  of 
the  Norwich  school  must  be  noticed.  The  woodland  scene  (28), 
by  Crome,  is  gloomy  and  unattractive ;  but  two  views  of  Yar- 
mouth (39,  42),  the  latter  alive  with  masts  of  shipping,  are  full 
of  charm.  Cotman  is  represented  by  a  single  oil-xminting,  a 
windmill  on  a  hill,  with  cottages,  and  a  sufl'used  orange  glow  of 
sunset  (35)  ;  this  is  large,  and  a  masterly  production.  The  most 
attractive  example  of  that  minor  master  of  the  Norwich  school, 
Joseph  Stannard,  which  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  see 
is  "  Alder  Car,  Trowse  "  (38),  a  sweet  little  pastoral,  sparkling 
with  its  mirroring  waters  and  wooded  hill.  Close  to  this  hangs 
a  vigorous  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (37),  hastily  painted  by 
Andrew  Geddes  ;  it  gives  the  novelist  an  honest,  sulky  face,  like 
that  of  some  hard-headed  Northern  farmer. 

Of  a  later  class  are  a  huge,  unfinished  riot  of  brush-work  by 
W.  J.  Miiller,  called  "  Eel-Bucks  at  Goring"  (11),  on  the  back 
of  which  the  painter  has  written  "  Left  as  a  sketch  for  some 
fool  to  Jinish  and  ruin.  W.  M.,  1843,  Feb.  17."  Scene-painting 
in  e.icelsis  this  noisy,  rude,  glittering,  and  incoherent  piece  of 
improvisation  might  not  unfairly  be  styled.  Another  unfinished 
picture  of  importance  is  Walker's  "  Sunny  Thames"  (32),  a 
group  of  children  round  a  young  Greek  god  in  corduroy 
trousers,  who  is  indolently  and  gracefully  fishing  from  the  top  of 
a  little  red  clift'  riddled  with  rat-holes.  Here  are  tlie  beauty  of 
line,  the  distinguished  selection  of  forms,  the  exquisite  seutlment 
of  Frederick  Walker,  but  the  picture  is  in  a  painfully  crude  state, 
and  seems  to  jar  upon  every  sense  in  its  propinquity  to  those 
highly-finished  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  What 
is  Fred  AValker  doing,  we  ask,  dans  cette  gaVcre  ?  A  very 
curious  contrast   is   obtained  by   hanging  Turner's  quiet  and 
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impressive  "  '  Victory '  bringincr  Home  the  Body  of  Lord 
iNelson"  (22),  in  his  early  or  middle  manner,  immediately  beneath 
a  frantic  specimen  of  his  smashed-egg  style,  the  "  Queen  Adelaide 
Disembarking  "  (23).  A  most  unfortunate  example  of  Constable 
at  his  worst  is  the  "Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge"  (137)1 
to  be  the  largest  of  his  works.  This  was  painted  in  181 7,  and 
Las  in  its  time  received  high  praise  ;  to  us  its  confused  lights 
and  garish  colour  appear  absolutely  unworthy,  not  merely  of  so 
great  an  artist  as  Constable,  but  of  an  artist  at  all. 

The  Dutch  school  is  well  represented  at  Burlington  House. 
Two  very  striking  landscapes  by  Hobbema  (67,  71)  hang  on  each 
side  of  the  large  Van  Dyck  in  Gallery  II.  Another  canvas  by 
the  same  master — small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant  and  highly 
finished — is  "  The  Ferry  "  (66).  A  "  River  Scene  "  (88),  signed 
by  Van  Gozen,  and  dated  1653,  is  of  an  incomparable  lucidity  of 
■waters  and  transparency  of  sky.  A  curious  dark  presentment  of 
the  sandhills  at  ischeveningen  (52),  with  the  towers  of  the  town, 
is  attributed  to  Solomon  van  Euysdael.  One  of  the  finest  Ostades 
■we  have  seen  is  Mr.  Charles  Jlorrison's  "Interior"  (80),  wdth  the 
blue  light  of  day  falling  through  the  leaded  panes  of  a  high 
•window  on  to  an  animated  scene.  The  Queen  sends  a  Frans 
Hals,  "  Portrait  of  a  Man"  (124),  from  Buckingham  Palace.  Of 
five  Ciiyps,  the  "  Interior  of  Dordrecht  Cathedral "  (47),  with 
numerous  male  persons  irreverently  walking  about  with  their 
bats  on  their  heads,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class. 
The  horses  are  very  good  in  Sir  George  Stirling's  picture  (81), 
and  Lord  Iveagh's  (83)  is  still  more  thoroughly  a  characteristic 
pastoral  Cuyp.  A  "  Wood-scene"  (48),  by  Jan  Both,  travellers 
proceeding  through  a  grove  of  trees,  is  a  capital  example  of  this 
romantic  master.  For  the  huge,  hot-coloured  landscape  (78)  lent 
by  Mr  Bankes,  and  signed  by  Berghem  in  1655,  we  can  express 
no  great  enthusiasm ;  it  is  of  an  Italian  monotony  that  defies 
special  criticism. 

Descei)ding  to  a  slightly  later  generation,  we  find  Jan  van  de 
Capelle  represented  by  a  tranquil  and  luminous  "  Sea-piece  "  (63), 
and  VVillt  m  van  de  Velde  by  "  A  Gale  of  Wind  "  (65).  "  The 
Guitar  Player  "  (46)  is  not  equal  in  beauty  to  the  example  of  the 
same  master,  the  divine  Jan  ver  Meer  of  Delft,  which  hung  in 
the  same  spot  last  year,  but  it  is  a  charming  study  of  a  lady  in 
"white  ])reparing  to  evoke  melodies  from  an  instrument  which  is 
marvellously  painted.  A  singularly  lovely  Pieter  de  Ilooghe  is 
called  "An  Interior"  (86),  but  really  represents  a  brick  court- 
yard looked  at  through  an  open  window,  at  which  two  children 
are  standing  and  peering  in.  The  colour  of  the  whole  is 
exquisite,  and  the  play  of  reflected  light  on  the  faces  subtle 
to  the  last  degree.  Two  rather  coarse  and  absurd  Honde- 
coeters  (62,  70),  hang  prominently  in  Gallery  11.  ;  the  fox,  in  the 
second  of  these,  is  quite  untrue  to  nature  in  its  forms  and  attitude. 
"The  Listener"  (85),  by  Maas,  the  famous  composition  at 
Buckingham  I'alace,  is  lent  by  the  Queen ;  and  by  Lady  Wallace 
a  Metzu,  "  Mistress  and  Maid  '  (79),  which  contains  at  least  one 
figure,  that  of  the  dozing  mistress,  worthy  of  the  painter  at  his 
best.  A  rare  master,  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  is  Quiriju 
Brekelenkiira,  the  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,  by  whom  two  pictures 
are  now  hung  in  Burlington  House.  Of  these  the  "  Lady  Bar- 
gaining for  Fish  "  (60)  has  a  uniform  hue  of  ginger-brown  which 
is  not  pleasing,  but  "The  Afternoon  Nap"  (90)  is  a  masterpiece 
of  sober  expression  and  luminous  warmth  of  shadow.  Mr. 
Humphry  Ward  exhibits  a  very  delicate  "Sea-piece"  (74),  by 
Ilendriek  I)iibbels,  the  master  of  Backhuizen;  and,  finally,  no 
more  carious  Dutch  canvas  is  here  than  that  lent  by  Mi\  Broad- 
wood,  a  "Regret  for  the  V^ioloncello-Player "  (77),  painted  by 
Jan  Le  Ducq  ;  the  face  of  the  mourner,  who  sits  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, is  not  seen,  but  only  the  nape  of  her  neck,  as  she  bows  her 
Lead  forward  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief. 


THE  WEATHER. 

OUR  prognostication  of  snow  last  week  was  justified  to  the 
letter,  though,  fortunately  for  us  in  London,  it  was  confined 
to  the  noith-western  stations.  On  Thursday,  January  7,  at  8  a.m., 
a  depres.Mon,  with  readings  below  28*4  in.,  lay  near  Cliristiania, 
and  an  ominous  bend  in  the  isobars  olf  the  north-west  of  Scotland 
t'.liowed  the  ajiproach  of  a  secondary  disturbance.  This  advanced 
rapidly,  and  at  noon  a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  north,  with 
snow,  set  in  all  along  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  Belfast  it  is 
described  as  a  regular  blizzard,  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  severe 
enough  to  cut  oif  for  some  hours  all  telegraphic  communication 
■vs'ith  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Sligo.  The  snow  extended,  but  with  less  severity,  as  far  as  the 
Midlands  of  England.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  no  fresh 
fall ;  the  barometer  Las  not  been  steady  ;  but  no  definite  depres- 
sion has  made  its  appearance,  and  unless  some  disturbance  of 
this  character  is  seen  on  the  charts  there  is  little  fear  of  a  snow- 


storm, any  more  than  there  would  be  of  heavy  rain  were  the 
temperature  mild  enougL  for  such  to  fall.  The  temperature 
during  the  week  has  been  changeable,  and  there  have  been  con- 
siderable alternations.  On  Sunday  the  morning  in  London  was- 
rather  cold  ;  but  it  got  warmer  during  the  day,  and  on  Monday 
there  was  a  regular  thaw  all  over  the  south-east  of  England.  AS 
night  a  sudden  fall  of  the  thermometer  came  on,  and  Tuesday 
brought  a  return  of  frost,  the  thermometer  having  gone 
down  13^  at  Oxford  and  15°  at  Cambridge  since  the  preceding 
day.  The  frost  as  yet  has  not  been  very  severe  anywhere,  the 
lowest  readings  recorded  having  been  13°  at  Parsonstown  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  and  14°  at  Cambridge  on  Tuesday 
night.  Sunday  was  an  intensely  cold  day  in  southern  Germany. 
The  reading  at  8  a.m.  at  Munich  was  6°F.  and  the  minimum  -  13°,. 
or  45  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  This  snap  of  cold  was 
temporary,  for  on  Tuesday  morning  the  temperature  Lad  risen  to 
24°,  and  the  minimum  to  6°  F.  or  19  degrees  higher  than  the 
preceding  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  under  review,  on 
Thursday  the  7th,  weather  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  was 
warm  for  the  season,  Jersey,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  all  re- 
porting maxima  of  50°,  and  Brest  even  52°.  This  was  continued 
up  to  Friday  in  the  west  of  France ;  but  since  then  the  cold 
weather  has  extended  to  that  region  also.  W'e  have  as  yet  had 
no  lormation  of  an  anticyclone,  and  consequently  no  fogs. 
Wednesday's  report,  however,  shows  signs  of  a  change ;  the 
barometer  in  the  Hebrides  has  fallen  half  an  inch  in  the  night,, 
and,  although  no  snow  has  yet  been  reported,  the  probabilities 
seem  to  be  that  a  thaw  may  be  coming  on,  accompanied  by  some 
snow.  This  fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  north-west  has  brought 
about  a  very  unusual  state  of  things.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
from  the  Urals  to  Lisbon,  and  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily, 
tLat  is,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  not  a  single  barometer  reading 
as  high  as  29-9  inches  was  reported.  Such  an  extensive  region  of 
relative  barometrical  depression  is  very  rarely  noticed. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MR.  WILLIE  EDOUIN  is  a  manager  who  keeps  to  his  own 
line  of  business,  so  that  we  are  always  sure  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  which  is  now  as  com- 
pletely the  home  of  farcical  comedy  as  the  Lyceum  is  of 
classical  and  romantic  drama.  His  latest  novelty  is  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Kennedy,  and  is  entitled  The  Neiu  Winy.  Originally 
produced  at  a  matin6e,  it  fiiiled,  possibly  because  it  was  in- 
competently performed ;  but  now  that  Mr.  Edouin  has  infused 
vitality  into  its  otherwise  very  lifeless  frame,  it  was  received 
with  particular  success  last  Saturday  evening.  It  keeps  the 
audience  in  fits  of  merriment,  and  is  by  far  the  funniest  of  the 
series  of  comedy-farces  Mr.  Edouin  has  produced  since  Our 
Flat.  The  plot  is  sutliciently  ingenious,  and,  moreover,  ap- 
pears original.  Doubtless,  however,  some  busybody  will  soon 
set  to  work,  and  discover  a  French  or  German  origin  for 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  T/ie  New  Wing  is  amusing.  An 
aristocratic  general's  daugLter,  who  is  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  takes  it  into  her  head  that  the  British  workman  is  a 
downtrodden  and  ill-used  martyr,  who,  if  he  but  had  justice 
done  him,  would  not  only  prove  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  but  set  the  Thames  on  fire 
into  the  bargain.  A  lively  young  baronet,  who  is  in  love  witL 
this  fair  philosopher,  and  who,  moreover,  knows  of  her  fads 
and  foibles,  disguises  himself  as  a  bricklayer  engaged  upon 
the  construction  of  a  new  wing  which  is  being  added  to  her 
father's  house,  and  thereby  wins  her  Land,  after  not  a  few  funny 
adventures.  Mr.  Edouin  in  this  play  acts  the  part  of  a  genuine 
paper-hanger  named  Slab,  who  has  been  bribed  by  the  baronet 
to  allow  him  to  impersonate  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  scene 
in  which  Slab  and  his  pseudo-journeyman  are  invited  to  dine 
with  the  romantic  young  lady  is  one  of  the  drollest  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  excruciatingly  quizzical,  and  so  is  another 
scene  in  which  Slab  papers  a  room  with  irreproachable  profes- 
sional skill.  As  was  to  be  foreseen,  everything  ends  satis- 
factorily. The  lady  finds  out  that,  whereas  the  baronet  is 
delightful,  the  genuine  workman  is  a  very  vulgar  fellow 
indeed.  Slab  is  a  part  which  suits  Mr.  Edouin  admi- 
rably, and  he  seems  to  revel  in  its  absurdities.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Herbert  Standing  is  a  trifle  heavy  for  the  young  and  volatile 
baronet ;  but  he  acts  very  well,  and  makes  himself  very 
amusing.  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  is  charming  as  the  heroine.  The 
rest  of  the  company — notably  Mr.  Hawtrey  and  Mr.  Melford — 
work  with  zeal  to  secure  the  general  success  of  the  piece. 

The  delightful  Pantomime  Sehearsal  at  the  Court  has  been 
enriched  with  a  harlequinade  of  the  most  amusing  description. 
It  is  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  as 
Pantaloon,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  as  Clown,  and  Mr.  Draycott 
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as  Harlequin.  Mr.  Little  is  as  funny  and  as  natural  as  ever 
as  the  perplexed  Deedes.  The  Lady  Muriel  is  now  acted  by 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison  with  all  due  statelines.=!.  The  absence  of 
Miss  Norreys  was  scarcely  felt,  so  charmingly  did  Miss  Sibyl 
Grey  take  her  part  as  Nan  and  in  the  pantomime  during  her  illness. 
Miss  Norreys,  however,  quite  restored  to  health,  reappeared  this 
■week,  and  is  a  dainty  Columbine,  who  dances  with  infinite  grace. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  domestic  comedy,  The  Shoivman's 
Bauqhter,  now  running  its  course  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  is  an 
old-fashioned  sort  of  piece,  the  style  of  which  was  popular  in  the 
days  of  Buckstone  and  Ben  Webster,  and  therefore,  we  fear,  not 
likely  to  attract  the  town  in  this  year  of  grace  1892.  The 
characters  are  familiar  figures,  constantly  to  be  met  with  on  the 
stage,  but  never  in  real  life.  The  heroine  is  ladylike  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  the  hero,  her  father,  a  self-denying,  but  wealthy  and 
•retired,  showman,  is  conventionally  vulgar.  The  lover  is, 
needless  to  say,  of  high  degree,  and  his  patrician  mother 
bewails  her  boy's  entanglement  with  a  showman's  daughter  with 
due  theatrical  haughtiness.  The  servants  are  faithlul  and  true, 
and  the  baronet  is  "  as  proud  as  Lucifer "  and  contrasts  to 
admiration  with  his  hairdresser,  a  sort  of  Mantalini,  but  not  half 
so  amusing.  Artificial  as  it  is,  this  play  is  carefully  written,  and 
much  of  the  dialogue  is  exceptionally  bright  and  smooth — in  fact, 
too  smooth.  Miss  Mary  "VVhitty,  who  always  takes  pains  with 
^all  she  does,  is  delightful  as  the  heroine;  Mr.  Reeves  Smith  is  a 
graceful  young  lover,  and  Mr.  Dennis  was  quite  convincing  as 
the  tender-hearted,  underbred  father.  Mrs.  Hudspeth  as  a  comic 
■character  played  uncommonly  well. 

Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  is  playing  Heartsease  every  afternoon, 
at  the  New  Olympic.  This  is  her  most  satisfactory  performance, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  more  pathetic  scenes  she  plays  very  well 
Indeed.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  is  a  thoroughly  English  Armand,  and 
Mr.  Bassett  Roe  is  the  Count  de  Varville.  The  best  of 
Falconer's  Irish  dramas,  The  Peep  0'  Day,  is  in  active  rehearsal  at 
this  theatre. 

Mr.  J.  Hollingshead,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  much  frost  this  winter,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  will  be  very  little  or  no  skating,  has  supplemented 
nature,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  scientific  man  of  Scarborough, 
converted,  by  means  of  a  compound  of  soda,  &c.,  an  area  of  113 
feet  by  46  feet,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  into  an  excellent 
sheet  of  artificial  ice,  w^hereon  skating — with  skates,  and  not 
■"  rollers  " — is  possible  and  enjoyable.  Every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing the  ice  is  cleared,  and  the  audience  is  able  to  follow  the 
eccentric  and  wonderful  gyrations  of  Professor  Stiegers,  the 
champion  fancy-skater  of  Germany. 

An  excellent  place  for  the  holidays  is,  undoubtedly,  "  Egypt," 
at  Niagara  Hall,  Westminster.  Herr  Berninger's  panorama 
of  Memphis  is  striking,  instructive,  and  marvellously  realistic. 
He  has  chosen  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  for 
the  subject  of  his  scene,  and  this  gives  him  an  opportunity 
■of  introducing  Pharaoh  and  his  Court,  who  are  seen  grouped 
upon  a  terrace  of  the  palace  watching  the  preparations, 
literally  the  packing  up,  of  the  chosen  people.  The  vast 
picture,  400  feet  in  circumference,  is  very  interesting,  and  the 
■effects  of  atmosphere  are  even  better  tban  those  which  were  so 
universally  praised  in  the  panorama  of  Niagara.  In  addition  to 
the  great  picture,  there  is  a  capital  model  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
house  and  a  street  in  modem  Cairo.  A  Cairene  restaurant  and  a 
native  band  add  to  the  illusion  ;  the  band,  however,  is  a  trifle  too 
realistic.  AVe  should  prefer  even  a  "  German,"  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Verdi  may  have  succeeded  in  discovering  melody  in 
Egyptian  music ;  but  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals  it  consists  of 
•a  terrible  series  of  hangings  and  twangings. 

Mr.  Haddou  Chambers's  little  play  at  the  Vaudeville,  which 
te  is  pleased  to  call  a  "  dramatic  joke"' — whatever  that  may 
anean — is  not  particularly  happy.  Since  the  famous  legend 
anent  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  have  been  many  plays  on 
the  subject  of  the  jealousies,  quarrels,  and  tribulations  of 
collaborators,  and  Mr.  Iladdon  Chambers  has  not  much  that  is 
new  to  say  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Brough  and  Mr.  Dodsworth  do 
their  best  for  the  Collaborators,  and  create  some  merriment  for  the 
twm-authors.  Brown  and  Smith  ;  but  theirs  is  fun  of  a  pantomime 
order,  and  not  the  result  of  any  sort  of  wit  or  point  either  in  the 
dialogue  or  the  plot.  The  Honourable  Herbert  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  a  clever  process  of  condensation. 

Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Sims's  farcical  comedy,  A  Mare's 
Neet,  will  toe  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time. 

The  benefit  for  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  is  fixed  for  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  inst.  The  School  for  Scandal  is  the  piece  selected,  and  in 
this  Mr,  Tree  will  appear  as  Joseph,  and,  it  is  supposed,  will  give 
a  new  reading  of  the  part. 


SILCHESTER. 

npHERE  are  few  questions  on  which  antiquarians  are  more 
divided  than  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  Roman 
civilization  in  Britain.  According  to  some,  the  influence  of  Rome 
was  confined  to  military  stations  and  made  little  way  among  the 
larger  portion  of  the  native  population.  But  others  point  to  the 
existence  of  isolated  villas,  far  away  from  the  protection  of  cities 
or  of  soldiers.  Such  villas  undoubtedly  existed.  Remains  have 
been  found  in  many  places  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
any  military  station  ever  stood.  To  be  sure,  the  confidence  in 
public  peace  thus  shown  was  destined  to  prove  unfounded.  There 
is  a  curious  uniformity  in  almost  all  the  Roman  houses  dis- 
covered, whether  in  Yorkshire,  in  Sussex,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
in  Gloucestershire — everywhere  the  ruins  tell  the  same  story.  The 
villa  has  been  destroyed,  probably  destroyed  wilfully,  by  fire. 
Silchester,  however,  was  a  city,  and  it  was  never  destroyed.  It 
decayed.  It  fell  to  ruin  and  disappeared  gradually,  stone  by 
stone,  brick  by  brick,  and  little  but  foundations  remained  to  form 
small  grassy  mounds  in  an  arable  field.  The  late  Canon  Joyce 
devoted  much  time  arid  attention  to  excavations,  and  seems  to 
have  found  a  basilica  or  court  of  justice,  and  no  difficulty  has 
ever  been  experienced  in  tracing  the  sites  of  the  gates.  In  a 
paper  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  Fox,  a  good  deal  more  information 
as  to  Silchester  has  been  made  available,  and  several  new  points 
of  interest  have  been  described.  Two  small  temples,  carefully 
orientated  apparently,  as  they  do  not  square  with  streets  or  walls, 
have  been  found,  and  the  explorers  notice  the  curious  fact  that, 
although  the  churchyard  wall  of  the  neighbouring  parish  church 
forms  actually  a  part  of  the  Roman  city  wall,  the  church  which 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century  lies  exactly  parallel  with  the  two 
little  temples. 

A  very  interesting,  but  all  too  short,  exhibition  of  the  objects 
lately  dug  up  has  been  open,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in 
Burlington  House,  during  the  past  few  days.  For  the  first  time 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  character  of  the  numerous  bones, 
and  fragments  of  bones,  that  have  been  unearthed.  Among  them, 
strange  to  say,  are  the  skeletons  of  two  babies.  One  was  found 
in  a  pit  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the  present  sur- 
face, and  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  child  of  a  jear  old.  The 
second  was  in  an  urn.  In  both  cases  all  the  smaller  bones  had 
disappeared.  The  animals'  bones  showed  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
dogs,  pigs,  and  especially  cats.  There  were  many  cats,  some 
so  large  as  almost  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  ocelot,  but 
chiefly  very  much  like  our  own  cats,  and  some  bearing  traces, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  to  their  purely  domestic 
character.  If  some  of  the  cats  were  large,  it  was  found  to 
be  the  same  with  the  bones  of  red-deer.  The  roes  were  not; 
above  the  average  modern  size.  The  horses  must  have  been 
little  larger  than  Welsh  ponies,  with  heavy  coarse  heads.  The 
oxen  were  all  of  the  Bos  longifronsi'^'^e,  and  may  have  resembled 
diminutive  specimens  of  the  Ciiillingham  wild  cattle.  The  sheep, 
too,  were  smaller  by  far  than  Southdowns  or  even  Highland 
sheep,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  if  they  were  as  good  to 
eat.  There  were  oysters,  too,  in  the  well-victualled  city,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Among  miscellaneous  objects  exhibited  in  Burlington  House 
were  examples  of  greenish  window-glass,  a  great  quantity  of 
domestic  glass-ware,  and  some  mosaic  and  plain  beads.  There 
was  plenty  of  pottery,  too,  much  of  it  of  the  kind  known, 
as  Samian,  some  of  the  bowls  being  impressed  with  patterns, 
and  with  beautifully  designed  figures.  There  were  also  some 
so  far  unidentified  specimens  of  a  dark-coloured  ware,  possibly 
of  local  manufacture.  But  the  greatest  find  of  this  kind  was 
a  scale-beam  of  bronze,  and  with  it  numerous  iron  implements, 
axes,  hammers,  gouges,  knives,  files,  and  blacksmith's  tongs,  a 
plane,  a  gridiron,  and  a  standing  lamp.  The  gridiron  and  the 
lamp  are  objects  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  scale-beam  is 
reported  to  be  more  absolutely  perfect  than  any  example  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  were  coins  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  to  that  of  Constantius,  and  including  one  of  Helena,  and 
others  of  AUectus,  Tetricus,  and  some  British  king.  There  were 
paste  intaglio  gems,  ornaments  of  silver-plated  bronze,  and  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  objects.  Among  the  curiosities  were  some  tiles, 
over  which  before  they  were  baked  divers  animals  had  walked, 
leaving  their  footprints.  In  one  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  size  and  importance,  were  Purbeck  marble  slabs, 
fragments  of  Roman  Doric  columns,  and  mosaic  pavements. 
Hypocausts  were,  of  course,  common  at  Silchester,  and  probably 
all  dwelling-rooms  were  heated  by  them  as  well  as  baths.  A 
couple  of  excellent  models  of  the  site,  as  well  as  several  maps 
and  plans,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  little  exhibition. 
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THE  INFLUENZA. 

THE  panic  into  which  the  public  has  fallen  on  this,  the  third 
invasion  of  the  influenza,  has  had  but  too  melancholy  an 
excuse.  Yet  may  something  be  said  to  abate  it.  The  daily 
press  issues  columns  of  statements  of  the  spread  of  the  disease 
■without  giving  us  any  idea  how  the  statistics  have  been  collected, 
and  since  there  is  no  means  of  collecting  such  statistics  except 
through  the  Registrar-General's  Reports  of  deaths,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  of  them  must  be  received  with  caution.  The  death-rate 
of  London  last  week  was  32  8  per  thousand,  against  420  per 
thousand  during  the  foggy  Christmas  week,  and  as  no  one  has 
yet  blamed  the  London  fogs  for  being  the  cause  of  influenza,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  cold  and  fogs  of  recent  weeks  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  death-rate,  as  they  have  indeed 
with  all  the  high  winter  death-rates  in  non-influenza  years.  The 
deaths  recorded  from  influenza  last  week  were  ninety-five,  about 
the  same  number  as  the  deaths  from  measles,  and  less  than  those 
from  whooping-cough,  complaints  which  are  always  with  us,  and 
■which  are  most  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  far  as 
the  deaths  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  epidemic 
is  not  of  a  very  grave  character,  as  the  rate  is  only  about  one  in 
forty  thousand  of  the  population. 

The  complaints  made  on  all  sides,  but  more  especially  in  the 
press,  that  the  doctors  neglect,  or  are  impotent  to  recommend, 
preventive  measures,  and  do  not  prescribe  specific  remedies 
for  the  disease,  are  very  unreasonable,  as  there  are  many 
other  epidemic  diseases  which  are  always  with  us,  like  those  we 
have  just  referred  to,  which  are  equally  beyond  their  control. 
Moreover  medical  men,  however  much  they  may  difl'er  as  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  influenza,  are  quite  agreed  as  to  its  treat- 
ment. In  everything,  except  its  wide  prevalence  and  its  greater 
intensity,  the  symptoms  of  influenza  are  identical  with  those  of 
well-defined  cases  of  common  catarrh  or  cold,  and  the  sequelae  or 
complications,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  nervous  pros- 
tration, are  the  same  in  both  complaints. 

But,  while  we  recognize  the  identity  of  the  symptoms 
of  influenza  and  catarrh,  and  find  the  same  complications  in 
both,  we  do  not  contend  that  they  are  identical  diseases,  or  that 
they  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
many  features  in  common;  tliere  is  as  much  mystery  about  the 
nature  and  origin  of  a  cold  as  there  is  about  the  influenza,  and  it 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  catching  from  one  member  of  a  family 
to  another,  and  not  unfrequently  a  whole  household  is  down  at 
the  same  time  with  "colds"  as  many  families  are  now  down 
with  the  influenza.  The  only  obvious  difference  is  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  influenza,  and  the  greater  need  for 
care — such  care  as  we  would  observe  in  treating  a  bad  cold — to 
avoid  complications  which  are  no  necessary  part  of  either,  but 
which  often  accompany  both  forms  of  complaint.  When  we 
look  to  the  victims  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  we  find  they 
are  for  the  most  part  what  might  be  called  well-preserved  lives, 
old  people  who  by  careful  and  extremely  temperate  living  and 
by  the  watchful  care  of  their  medical  attendants  have  survived 
longer  than  the  rough  wear  and  tear  of  life  would  have  permitted 
had  they  been  exposed  to  it.  We  are  constantly  boasting  of 
the  increase  in  the  length  of  life  in  recent  years,  and  much  of 
this  is  due  to  our  increased  knowledge  in  combating  the  dangers, 
or  the  tendencies  to  death,  which  surround  the  aged  of  both 
sexes.  Other  forms  of  epidemic  diseases  can  be  shut  out,  and  the 
arts  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  have  become  so  carefully 
formulated,  even  widely  studied,  that  many  persons  are  able  to 
live  on  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way  on  a  very  limited  amount  of 
vitality.  It  is  these  persons  who  are  now  falling  easy  victims  to 
influenza  against  which  they  have  not  yet  discovered  a  defence, 
while  those  of  a  healthy  and  robust  constitution  resist  the  dis- 
ease, or  else  pass  through  it,  with  more  pain  and  inconvenience, 
it  must  be  admitted,  but  with  hardly  less  danger  than  that 
attending  an  ordinary  cold.  All  the  deaths  are  not  those  of  aged 
persons,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  feeble  and  damaged  constitutions  at 
all  ages  are  of  the  same  type,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  a  disease 
which  is  in  the  air,  and  which  easily  finds  its  way  to  the  fireside 
and  the  invalid  couch.  The  best  preventive  measure  against 
the  influenza  is  robust  health.  Perhaps  we  are  getting  a  little 
too  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  coddle  ourselves  too 
much  in  furs  and  wraps  at  ordinary  times  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the 
best  treatment  is  just  what  we  all  know  as  the  best  treatment  of 
a  bad  cold — a  warm  bed,  warm  drinks,  and  plenty  of  them, 
together  with  patience  and  freedom  from  mental  worry  and 
anxiety ;  while  the  best  preventive  is  good  living  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  It  is  very  certain  we  shall  receive  little  advantage  or 
comfort  from  studying  the  opinions  of  foreign  medical  men,  which 
fire  reported  so  freely  by  tlie  foreign  correspondents  of  our  daily 
papers,  or  from  speculating  on  the  discovery  of  a  bacillus  reported 


from  Berlin,  as  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  divert  attention  from  the 
true  pathology  and  treatment  of  influenza  as  to  help  us  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  it. 


REVIEWS. 


MANNERING'S  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS.» 

AT  last  one  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Greater  Britain  is  in  a 
way  to  be  explored  by  those  to  whom  of  right  the  adven- 
ture belongs.  We  cannot  give  too  much  honour  to  the  work 
done  in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Green  and  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld  ;  we 
may  rejoice  that  Mr.  Green,  the  first  pioneer  of  high  expeditions 
in  that  latitude,  who  has  since  done  the  same  kind  of  work  in 
the  Selkirk  range  beyond  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  is  one 
of  our  o'w'n  people  and  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  But  we 
are  specially  glad  that  a  school  of  mountaineering  has  now  arisen 
in  New  Zealand  itself.  Mr.  Mannering  and  his  companions  have 
valiantly  renewed  in  their  own  persons  the  experience  of  the  ear- 
lier Alpine  explorers.  History  repeats  itself ;  and  these  pioneers 
of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club,  like  MM.  De  Luc,  Bourrlt,. 
Saussure,  the  Meyers  and  the  Studers,  have  taken  infinite  trouble 
which  will  enable  those  who  come  after  to  multiply  their  conquest's 
with  comparatively  little  pains  ;  while  they  themselves  have  come 
back  from  the  glaciers  with  good  store  of  ice-craft  and  topographical' 
information,  the  goods  of  body  and  mind  which  are  the  reward 
of  hard  work,  and  a  record  of  many  gallant  attempts  and  not 
many  expeditions  that  can  be  pronounced  absolutely  successful; 
according  to  the  rigorous  standard  of  a  modern  mountaineer. 
Mr.  Mannering  and  Mr.  Dixon  did  their  best  to  succeed  where 
Mr.  Green  failed,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  peak  which  Mr. 
Green  called  Mount  Cook,  and  which  now,  it  appears,  we  are 
to  call  by  its  more  majestic  native  name  Aorangi,  remains  not 
quite  vanquished.  Indeed  Mr.  Mannering  had  to  stop  short, 
though  not  far  short,  of  Mr.  Green's  highest  point.  Not  only  i.t 
will  be  said,  as  Mr.  Mannering  truly  observes,  that  the  summit 
of  Aorangi  has  not  yet  been  attained,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
otherwise.  "  For  all  practical  purposes  to  be  on  the  ice-cap  of 
Aorangi  means  the  same  thing  as  being  on  the  top."  History 
repeats  itself  indeed,  for  that  is  exactly  what  Bourrit  said  of 
Mont  Blanc  after  his  final  failure.  But  this  leaves  us  free  to 
hold  that  the  credit  of  attempts  which  prepare  the  way  is  often 
no  less,  or  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  first  complete  ascent. 
It  leaves  us  also  free  to  hope  that  Mr.  Mannering  himself  may  be 
more  fortunate  than  Bourrit,  and  may  not  only  complete  the- 
ascent  of  Aorangi  but  be  the  first  to  complete  it. 

When  we  compare  Mr.  Mannering's  and  Mr.  Dixon's  work  with 
that  of  Alpine  explorers  a  century  ago,  we  should  say  that  in 
some  respects  their  work  has  been  harder.  Doubtless  there  have 
been  forty  years  of  modern  mountaineering  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Caucasus,  not  to  speak  of  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas  ;  and  the 
modern  explorer  of  a  glaciated  range  has  a  far  better  notion  of 
what  to  expect  than  the  man  of  Saussure's  time.  He  will  not 
walk  in  terror  of  the  rarefied  air  on  summits  and  the  stagnant 
air  in  snow-valleys,  and  the  avalanche  which  is  started  by  a 
whisper  or  a  passing  bird.  Doubtless  also  modern  inventions- 
and  improvements  in  camping  and  cooking  tackle  of  all  sorts- 
have  made  camping  out  a  far  less  cumbrous  affair  than  it  was. 
But  this  only  means  that  an  enterprise  which  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  been  impossible,  or  possible  only  with  eno?- 
mous  cost,  is  now  brought  within  the  limits  of  surmountable 
difficulty.  For  the  conditions  that  served  the  Alpine  explorers 
of  our  grandfathers'  days  are  mostly  wanting  in  New  Zealand. 
There  is  no  class  of  inhabitants  answering  to  the  chamois- 
hunters  of  the  Alps  and  waiting  to  become  guides  ;  there  is  not 
even  a  porter  to  be  hired  on  the  spot,  though  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld 
managed  to  find  some  in  the  colony.  Want  of  porters  was  also 
one  of  Mr.  Green's  troubles  in  the  Selkirks.  Mr.  Mannering  and 
his  friends  not  only  bad  to  climb  without  guides,  but  had  to  learn 
the  work  of  guides  while  they  were  doing  the  work  of  porters. 
They  habitually  carried  loads  of  fifty  pounds  up  to  their  camping- 
place,  nearly  the  same  weight  that  the  Italian  Alpine  battalions 
are  trained  to  carry  over  rough  ground  in  marching  order.  It  is 
a  thing  practicable  enough  for  young  and  strong  men,  since  it  is 
done ;  but  every  one  who  has  walked  with  and  without  a  knap- 
sack or  pack  of  any  kind,  even  of  half  or  a  quarter  the  weight, 
can  understand  what  a  difference  it  makes  both  on  the  march 
itself,  and  (what  is  perhaps  a  greater  matter  when  time  is- 
essential)  in  a  climber's  condition  and  pace  the  day  after.  In  one 
point  Mr.  Mannering  was  better  off"  in  the  Tasman  range  than- 
Mr.  Green  in  the  Selkirks  ;  he  had  not  to  cut  his  way  through 
forests  to  get  to  the  mountains.  The  moral  of  all  extra- 
European  climbing  is  that  a  fair  mountaineer  who  is  also  a 
practised  traveller,  inured  to  the  various  hardships  of  rough 
travelling,  and  expert  in  fitting  devices,  is  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  a  mountaineer  ot  greater  gymnastic  accomplish- 
ments who  is  nothing  else. 

As  to  the  natural  conditions  of  New  Zealand  mountaineerings 
they  would  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  description,  to 
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be  more  like  those  of  the  Caucasus  than  those  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  true  that  the  actual  heights  are  not  on  the  scale  of  the 
Western  and  Central  Alps  ;  tliey  are  more  like  those  of  a 
■secondary  Tyrolese  group.    Aorangi  stands  only  12,349  feet  | 
above  the  sea  level,  and  Mount  Tasman,  the  next  highest  peak,  is 
nearly  900  feet  lower.    But  the  mean  snow-line  is  far  lower  than 
in  the  Alps,  in  some  parts  as  low  as  5,000  feet.    Hence  the 
glaciers  are  extensive,  and  the  amount  of  ice  and  snow  to  be 
traversed  by  the  climber  in  his  day's  work  is  quite  as  great  as  in 
the  Pennine  or  Bernese  ranges.  Then  the  preliminary  approaches, 
including  the  passage  of  a  river  often  in  flood,  or  a  long  circuit 
to  avoid  it,  are  far  longer  than  they  have  been  within  a  genera- 
tion in  any  fairly  well-known  part  of  the  Alps.   Another  trouble 
IS  that  the  rocks  of  the  Tasman  range  are  rotten  and  much  splin- 
tered, whereby  they  make  bad  climbing  above  and  a  plentiful 
superfluity  of  moraine  below.    Now  moraines  are  allowed  even 
by  clerical  mountaineers,  we  believe,  to  excuse  if  not  to  justify 
bad  language.    On  the  whole  we  collect  that  a  serious  expe- 
dition among  the  "  Mount  Cook  glaciers,"  as  compared  with  an 
Alpine  one  of  corresponding  scale,  means  a  heavier  day  and  a 
less  margin  of  time  for  bad  weather,  deviations,  and  other  acci- 
dental hindrances.    In  other  words,  the  conditions  may  be  said 
to  approach  those  of  the  Caucasus.    We  do  not  think  there  are 
sufficient  materials  to  estimate  the  actual  climbing  difficulties. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  expeditions  become  less  difficult  after 
the  way  is  once  found;  and  in  addition  to  this  inevitable  tax  on 
enterprise,  Mr.  ]Mannering,  again  like  Mr.  Green  in  the  Selkirks, 
■was  short-handed.    In  the  last  attempt  on  Aorangi  Mr.  Dixon  was 
Alone  with  him.    One  or  two  more  companions  of  equal  climbing 
power  might  have  just  made  the  difference.    As  to  the  prudence 
of  the  thing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mannerlng  and 
Mr.  Dixon  were  explorers,  not  mere  pleasuring  mountaineers,  and 
there  was  nobody  else  to  do  it.    Moreover  they  had  the  moral 
courage  to  turn  back  in  sight  of  the  goal.    Their  wisdom  and 
their  valour  were  both  justified  by  the  event,  for  they  had  time 
enough,  but  none  too  much,  to  put  themselves  on  the  right  side 
-of  a  troublesome  bergschrund  before  dark.    As  the  only  route 
up  Aorangi  yet  known  includes  two  ice  couloirs  and  a  good  deal 
of  erevassed  glacier,  we  think  that  when  the  ascent  becomes  a 
regular  expedition  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club  will  not  en- 
courage travellers  to  undertake  it  in  parties  of  less  than  three 
or  four.    But  then  there  will  be  no  manner  of  reason  why  they 
should.    By  way  of  consolation  for  the  difficulties,  the  New 
■Zealand  mountains  appear  to  be  a  land  of  long  and  merry  glis- 
sades. 

We  may  now  speak  of  Mr.  Mannering's  topographical  results, 
which  are  not  inconsiderable.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  field 
of  operations  lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  southern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  and  near  the  west  coast.  It  is  bounded  by  two  ranges, 
the  "  Moorhouse  "  and  the  "  Liebig,"  of  which  the  western  one, 
the  "  Moorhouse,"  is  the  higher,  and  includes  Mount  Tasman. 
Aorangi  is  not  on  the  main  line  of  this  range,  but  is  a  spur  lying 
wholly  to  the  east  of  the  watershed  ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Manncring 
lias  conclusively  verified.  Tlie  great  Tasman  glacier  flows  a  little 
west  of  south,  almost  midway  between  the  two  ranges,  a  length 
of  about  seventeen  miles  ;  the  Murchison  glacier  on  the  east  and 
the  Hooker  glacier  on  the  west  send  their  eponymous  rivers  to 
join  the  Tasman  river  below.  The  Freshfield,  llochstetter,  and 
Ball  glaciers,  coming  down  from  the  regions  of  Mount  Tasman 
and  Aorangi,  feed  the  Tasman  glacier  from  the  west,  and  the 
Darwin  glacier  (apparently  still  unexplored)  comes  in  higher  up 
from  the  east.  Mr.  Mannering  has  for  the  first  time  explored  the 
upper  part  of  the  Murchison  glacier,  and  cleared  up  its  relation  to 
the  Darwin  glacier  and  the  head  of  the  Tasman,  and  he  has 
effected  a  pass  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ball  glacier  to  the 
Hooker  glacier.  Tliis  he  named  the  Ball  Pass ;  a  good  deed 
worthy  to  be  counted  for  righteousness  to  Mr.  Mannering  so 
long  as  there  are  generations  of  mountaineers  who  revere  their 
founders.  Likewise  Mr.  Mannering,  in  a  party  of  three,  made 
apparently  the  first  ascent  of  the  western  and  lower  peak  of  the 
Hochstetter  Dome,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Tasman  glacier.  This 
is  related  to  the  higher  peak,  first  ascended  by  Dr.  von  Lenden- 
feld  in  1883,  somewhat  as  the  Nord  End  of  Monte  Rosa  is  to  the 
Dufourspitze.  Mr.  Mannering's  ascent  was  a  sudden  extension 
of  the  day's  plan,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  meagreness 
of  his  report,  which  leaves  many  details  obscure.  Although  the 
total  height  of  the  llochstetter  Dome,  9,318  feet,  barely  touches 
the  snow-level  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  it  is  a  proper  snow  mountain, 
&nd  on  this  occasion  required  a  good  deal  of  step-cutting.  By 
the  way,  there  is  a  point  of  ice-craft  on  which  we  have  a  small 
difl'erence  with  Mr.  Mannering.  He  tells  travellers  they  must 
not  take  "  the  light  tourist's  axe  "  if  they  climb  without  guides. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  instrument  he  means,  but  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  elHcient  step-cutting  axe  must 
be  heavy.  Mr.  C.  Pilkington,  who  has  done  as  much  and  as 
good  climbing  without  guides  as  any  man,  sent  to  the  Alpine 
Club  exhibition  this  winter  an  ice-axe  thoroughly  fit  for  con- 
tinued step-cutting,  and  weighing  in  all  2  lbs.  10  oz.  It  is  a 
matter  of  balance  far  more  than  of  absolute  weight. 

We  shall  not  try  to  abridge  Mr.  Mannering's  story  of  his  re- 
connaissances and  attacks  on  Aorangi.  Probably  he  will  live  to 
hear  it  called  old-fashioned  by  young  men  of  the  New  Zealand 
Alpine  Club  for  whom  his  labours  will  have  made  their  goings 
pleasant  and  almost  easy,  and  who  will  not  have  fifty-pound  loads 
to  carry,  nor  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  find  their  camp 
adrift  on  a  raging  storm-flood.    In  short,  his  fate  will  be  that  of 


other  Alpine  pioneers  before  him.  But  Mr.  Mannering  has  the 
true  mountaineering  enthusiasm,  and  appears  to  be  still  young. 
Peradventure  he  will  disarm  the  captiousness  of  a  younger 
generation  by  showing  tliem  the  way  in  person. 


NOVELS.* 

Till']  sequence  of  lightning  and  thunder  is  not  more  prompt 
than  that  of  cause  and  etl'ect  in  Mr.  Hardy's  story.  A 
parson  riding  through  a  country  lane  in  the  South  of  England 
meets  an  old  haggler  called  Durbeyfield,  and  informs  him  that 
the  name  he  bears  is  a  corruption  of  D'Urberville,  and  that  he  is 
the  "  direct  lineal  representative  of  the  ancient  and  knightly 
family  of  the  D'Urbervilles  "  who  appear  on  the  Battle  Abbey 
roll.  This  is  all  news  to  the  haggler,  but  he  sucks  it  in  eagerly, 
and  listens  while  the  parson  gives — in  anything  but  simple  lan- 
guage— a  sketch  of  the  departed  glories  of  his  house,  and  he  does 
not  at  all  relish  his  informer's  advice  to  "  do  nothing."  In  fact, 
from  that  very  instant  Durbeyfield  begins  "  doing"  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  comjdetely  ?<wdoes,  not 
only  himself  and  his  family,  but  a  number  of  other  people  as  well, 
and  his  own  daughter  Tess  is  the  principal  victim.  On  his  way 
home  he  imparts  to  a  boy  whom  he  meets  "  the  .secret  that  he  is 
one  of  a  noble  race,"  and  that  "there's  not  a  man  in  the  county 
of  South  Wessex  that's  got  grander  and  nobler  skellingtons  in 
his  family"  than  he  has.  It  is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of 
such  a  potentate  to  walk  home,  so  he  sends  the  boy  for  a  carriage 
and  some  rum,  and  drives  back  to  his  wife,  repeating,  as  a 
recitative,  I've — got — a — great — family — vault — at  Kuigsbere 
— and  —  knighted — forefathers — in — lead — coiHns — there."  Let 
it  at  once  be  said  that  there  is  not  one  single  touch  of  nature 
either  in  John  Durbeyfield  or  in  any  other  character  in  the 
book.  All  are  stagey,  and  some  are  farcical.  Tess  herself 
comes  the  nearest  to  possibility,  and  is  an  attractive  figure ; 
but  even  she  is  suggestive  of  the  carefully-studied  sim- 
plicity of  the  theatre,  and  not  at  all  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
fields.  Her  life  is  ruined  by  her  parents'  determination  to  send 
her  to  claim  kinship  with  some  rich  people  of  the  name  of 
D'Urberville,  who  own  a  place  about  twenty  miles  away.  Tess 
herself  goes  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  is  not  much  pre- 
possessed with  the  so-called  relative  that  she  meets,  a  young  man 
of  bold  aspect,  who  regales  her  with  strawberries.  Of  course 
this  is  the  serpent  who  is  to  destroy  the  poor  young  Eve  ;  but 
the  story  gains  nothing  by  the  reader  being  let  into  the  secret  of 
the  physical  attributes  which  especially  fascinated  him  in  Tess. 
Most  people  can  fill  in  blanks  for  themselves,  without  its  being 
necessary  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i's  so  very  plainly  ;  but  Mr.  Hardy 
leaves  little  unsaid.  "She  had  an  attribute  which  amounted  to 
a  disadvantage  just  now;  and  it  was  this  that  caused  Alec 
D'Urberville's  eyes  to  rivet  themselves  upon  her.  It  was  a 
luxuriance  of  aspect ;  a  fulness  of  growth,  which  made  her  appear 
more  of  a  woman  than  she  really  was.  She  had  inherited  the 
feature  from  her  mother  without  the  quality  it  denoted"  (vol.  i, 
p.  75).  It  is  these  side  suggestions  that  render  Mr.  Hardy's 
story  so  very  disagreeable,  and  7'ess  is  full  of  them.  The  result 
of  this  interview  is  that  the  young  man  induces  his  blind  mother 
to  offer  Tess  a  situation  as  poultry-woman,  and  the  Durbeyfield 
fortunes  not  being  equal  to  the  length  of  their  pedigrep,  she  is 
induced  by  her  parents  to  accept,  her  mother  openly  declaring 
that  she  looks  upon  it  as  a  chance  for  Tess  to  settle  her 
future.  Mrs.  Durbeyfield  is  described  as  a  good-natured  shiftless 
woman,  not  refined  in  her  perceptions,  but  who  has  led  a  re- 
spectable life.  Yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  send  her  daughter 
deliberately  into  temptation,  with  as  much  saiir/froid  as  if  she 
had  been  the  vilest  of  her  sex.  "  If  he  don't  marry  her  afore,  he 
will  after,"  she  observes  to  her  husband  (vol.  i.  p.  97),  and  he 
does  not  contradict  her.  The  girl's  ruin  is  compassed  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  she  comes  home  four  months  after  she  has  first  left 
to  be  upbraided  by  her  mother  for  her  folly  in  not  getting 
D'Urberville  to  marry  her.  Tess  has  nothing  of  her  mother's 
coarse  fibre,  and  shrinks  away  from  sight,  til),  after  her  baby's 
birth  and  death,  she  departs  and  seeks  work  in  a  great  dairy 
farm.  Mr.  Hardy  is  always  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  scenes 
taken  direct  from  nature,  in  which  his  imagination  has  something 
to  go  upon.  His  description  of  life  in  a  dairy  i'arm  in  summer 
forms  an  admirable  foil  to  his  subsequent  account  of  the  terribly 
hard  work  both  for  males  and  females  in  an  arable  tarm  in 
winter,  when  swede-hacking,  reed-drawing,  or  threshing  occupied 
the  hands  from  dawn  to  dark.  It  was  during  her  easy  and 
pleasant  summer  hours  that  Tess  met  her  elective  affinity 
Angel  Clare,  the  farm  pupil,  son  of  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man. Clare  is  a  mere  shadow  to  the  reader ;  but,  such  as  he 
is,  no  less  than  three  dairymaids  sigh  for  him  openly,  while 
Tess  does  so  in  secret.  There  is  a  want  of  humour  in  this  pro- 
ceeding which  is,  however,  intended  to  be  tragic.    "  Dear  he," 
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as  one  of  tlie  forlorn  ones  calls  him,  proposes  to  Tess,  and,  after 
mucli  hesitation  on  her  part,  and  weak  efforts  to  tell  him  her 
history,  she  marries  him.  On  their  wedding  evening  they  resolve 
to  confess  their  past  sins  to  each  other,  with  the  consequence 
that,  while  Tess  gives  him,  as  he  expects,  instant  absolution, 
Clare  emphatically  declines  to  pardon  the  error  of  which  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  guilty.  She  has  a  brief  revival  of 
hope,  occasioned  by  Clare's  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  performing 
a  feat  that  must  have  been  almost  luiique  in  the  history  of 
strength,  considering  that  he  was  not  a  Hercules,  and  that  Tess 
was  a  tall  and  well-developed  young  woman.  lie  lifted  her  out 
of  bed,  murmuring  tender  words  over  his  "  dead  wife,"  carried 
her  out  of  the  house,  down  the  river  across  a  plank  bridge, 
through  a  plantation  to  the  Abbey  church,  where  he  laid  her  in 
an  open  coffin,  and  went  away.  He  soon  went  away  altogether 
— for  Brazil — giving  Tess  money  to  support  her  the  while,  and 
telling  her  that,  if  he  could  ever  make  up  his  mind  to  forgive  her, 
he  would  come  back.  The  end  is  what  every  one  will  have 
foreseen.  Tess  accidentally  meets  D'Urberville,  who  has  been 
converted  from  his  ways  in  a  wholly  startling  manner  by  some 
warning  words  of  Clare's  father,  and  is  now  a  Methodist  preacher. 
He  hangs  about  her,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  for  many  months, 
denies  his  new  opinions,  and  offers  her  the  marriage  which  is 
now  impossible ;  and  when,  finally,  Clare  has  decided  to  be 
magnanimous,  and  to  claim  her  as  his  wife,  he  finds  that  it 
is  too  late,  and  that  she  is  living  with  D'Urberville.  The 
tragedy  culminates  in  D'Urberville  beiug  stabbed  by  Tess  during 
a  quarrel,  in  her  hiding  for  some  days  with  Clare,  and  in  her 
being  ultimately  hanged.  Few  people  will  deny  the  terrible 
dreariness  of  this  tale,  which,  except  during  the  few  hours  spent 
with  cows,  has  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  anywhere.  Mr.  Hardy 
says  in  his  "  explanatory  note  "  that  he  has  added  some  chapters, 
"more  especially  addressed  to  adults,"  to  "episodic  sketches" 
that  have  appeared  in  various  papers  and  periodicals.  This 
reminds  us  of  those  artists  who  have  exhibitions  of  pictures  open 
to  the  public,  but  who  hang  over  an  inner  sanctum  containing 
their  choicest  works  a  placard  marlfed  "  For  gentlemen  only."  It 
matters  much  less  what  a  story  is  about  than  how  that  story  is  told, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  it  must  be  conceded,  tells  an  unpleasant  story  in  a 
very  unpleasant  way.  He  says  that  it  "  represents,  on  the  whole, 
a  true  sequence  of  events  " ;  but  does  it  ?  The  impression  of  most 
readers  will  be  tliat  Tess,  never  having  cared  for  D'Urberville  even 
in  her  early  days,  hating  him  as  the  cause  of  her  ruin,  and,  more 
so,  as  the  cause  of  her  separation  from  Clare,  whom  she  madly 
loved,  would  have  died  by  the  roadside  sooner  than  go  back  and 
live  with  him  and  be  decked  out  with  fine  clothes.  Still,  Mr. 
Hardy  did  well  to  let  her  pay  the  full  penalty,  and  not  die 
among  the  monoliths  of  Stonehenge,  as  many  writers  would  have 
done.  One  tiling  more.  Mr.  Hardy  would  do  well  to  look  to  his 
grammar.  In  his  "  explanatory  note "  he  begs  his  too  gentle 
reader  "wlio  cannot  endure  to  have  it  said  what  everybody 
thinks  and  feels,"  to  remember  a  sentence  of  St.  Jerome's.  To 
have  xchat  said?  To  what  does  "it"  refer?  Then,  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  198,  he  says  : — 

The  Diirbeylield  wa°rgon  met  many  other  wassons  with  families  on  the 
summit  of  a  road,  which  was  built  on  a  well-nigh  unvarying  principle,  as 
peculiar,  probably,  to  the  rur.al  labourer  as  the  lipxngon  to  a  bee.  The 
groundwork  of  the  arrangement  was  the  family  dresser. 

Now,  by  all  the  rules  of  syntax  it  is  the  summit  of  the  road  that 
was  built  on  the  unvarying  principle  and  on  the  family  dresser, 
but  the  context  shows  that  it  is  really  the  inside  of  the  waggon 
to  which  lie  means  to  refer.    These  things  ought  not  to  be. 

Curiously  enough  the  subject  treated  in  Matlhnu  Tindale  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  bonk,  with  this  diU'erence — that 
poor  Maggie  Tindale  was  in  love  with  her  seducer  (who  was  not, 
by  the  way,  a  seducer  by  profession),  and  that  it  is  her  brother, 
and  not  herself,  who  murders  him  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  is  hanged 
for  it.  Matthew  Tindale  is  a  blacksmith  of  the  Adam  I5ede 
type,  and  both  he  and  his  fellow-ra.stics  are,  in  the  main,  possible 
people.  But  what  is  not  possible  is  that  any  girl  of  eighteen 
brought  up  in  Maggie's  rank  of  lite  should  have  been  ignorant  to 
what  secret  love-making  with  a  gentleman  was  likely  to  lead,  or 
that  Matthew  (when  his  sister  had  confided  to  him  her  secret, 
though  without  the  name  of  her  lover)  should  not  at  once  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  whole  proceeding.  Maggie  is  made  both  too 
innocent  and  too  full  of  common  sense  to  have  played  the  part 
she  did.  She  tells  young  Aschenburg  that  "  she  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  them  in  station,"  and  says 
"  Sir  "  and  "  please  Sir  "  to  him  ;  yet  she  allows  him  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  without  a  word  of  remonstrance.  Miss 
Varty-Smith  is  on  much  firmer  ground  when  she  depicts  the  love 
afi'air  of  Matthew  and  Bella,  a  love  afi'air  that  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  Aschenburg's  murder,  and  when  she  draws  the  strange 
behaviour  of  an  honest  man  who  has  been  betrayed  into  a 
crime.  The  villagers  and  their  talk  are  natural  enough,  and  so. 
are  the  stings  that  the  poaching  shoemaker  implants  in  Matthew 
when  once  he  has  cause  to  suspect  him.  The  book  is  too 
long,  too  full  of  descriptions  of  scenery,  even  moralizlngs — too 
full  also  of  hazy  sentences ;  but  it  has  a  great  deal  that  is 
clever  and  even  touching  about  it.  Sidney  Aschenburg,  with 
his  vacillations,  his  good  intentions,  and  his'efibrts  at  self-justifi- 
cation, is  more  like  a  young  man  tlian  the  bulk  of  those  drawn 
by  a  lady,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  have  siuned  so 
deeply  against  a  gentleman's  code  of  honour  in  the  matter  of 
Maggie.  Mrs.  Tindale,  easy-going,  unobservant,  and  uninteresting 
till  her  sou's  peril  called  forth  her  sympathies,  is  a  kind  of  woman 


familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  Frances  Carter,  the  lady  with  whom 
Aschenburg  really  falls  in  love,  is  an  attractive  sketch.  Again 
we  must  congratulate  the  writer  on  her  fortitude  in  carrying 
things  through  to  the  end,  and  not  suffering  any  reprieve  to  come 
for  Matthew.  It  is  far  more  artistic  to  take  leave  of  him  in  his 
prison,  ready  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  refusing  to  the  last 
to  plead  any  extenuating  circumstances,  yet  with  the  sound  of 
"  John  Peel,"  played  by  the  band  of  a  marching  regiment,  in- 
spiring his  last  moments  with  an  almost  frantic  longing  for  air 
and  freedom. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  absurd  about  Cut  xvitli  a  Dia- 
mond. The  long  words  which  the  author  loves  to  use,  in  forms 
which  are  almost  if  not  quite  unknown,  are  very  tiresome  to  begin 
with.  Why  should  Mr.  Cushing  say  "  though  questionless  at 
bottom  a  fool  as  regarded  women"  (vol.  i.  p.  91)  when  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  simple  to  write  "  unquestionably,"  and  "  liude 
questionless  "  when  he  means  "  without  doubt  "  ?  Then,  in  his 
search  after  originality,  he  will  not  start  his  sentences  in  the  usual 
way,  but  always  begins  them  upside  down.  "  Broke  in  Tuer  with," 
"  Broke  out  David  Reed."  Indeed,  Mr.  Cushing  is  very  fond  of 
inversions  and  perorations  and  metaphors  of  all  kinds,  as,  for 
instance,  the  "  deep  rich  silence  "  of  the  manner  (vol.  i.  p.  78)  of 
Francisca,  Countess  of  Eden,  a  lady  the  "hinges"  of  whose 
behaviour  were  "well  oiled."  Francisca  was  an  unfortunate 
person,  wliose  husband  had  married  her  for  her  money,  and  then 
behaved  ill  to  her.  She,  however,  kept  true  to  him  (in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe)  till  she  met  Mr.  Philip  Tuer  in  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  there  consoled  herself.  After  a  brief  space  she  goes 
her  way,  and  he  marries  a  clerk's  daughter,  and  they  do  not  meet 
again  till  he  visits  her  with  threats  of  telling  her  husband.  By 
this  time  Francisca,  "  Countess  of  Eden,"  Viscountess  Paradise, 
and  Baroness  Elysium,  has  a  baby,  but  whether  Tuer  or  the 
Earl  is  the  father  the  reader  never  makes  out.  However,  in  all 
critical  moments  of  her  career,  Lady  Eden  apostrophizes  this  baby, 
with  the  regularity  of  Mr,  George  Meredith  in  his  celebrated 
poem.  "  ^Muriel,  my  Muriel,"  comes  in  as  steadily  as  "  Attila,  my 
Attila,"  and  for  "  Muriel's  "  sake  she  consents  to  a  robbery  of  her 
jewels  by  Tuer,  of  which  the  blame  shall  fall  on  the  old  clerk. 
This  deed  and  its  consequences  form  one  story  in  the  book,  and  its 
threads  are  interwoven  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Tuer  with  another — 
the  claim  of  one  Priscilla  Oldcastle  to  large  estates.  This 
Priscilla,  who  dreams  of  the  greatness  of  her  ancestors,  is  some- 
times described  as  the  possessor  of  a  "  spiritual  face  "  (vol.  iii.  p. 
57),  of  a  "  spiritualized  face  ''  (vol.  iii.  p.  77),  and  of  a  "'  spirituelle 
face "  (vol.  iii.  p.  68)  (which  Mr.  Cushing  seems  to  think  the 
same  thing).  She  agrees  to  a  fraud  suggested  by  Tuer,  alias  Digby 
Vane,  by  which  she  is  to  get  the  property,  and  he  the  daughter 
and  heiress.  This  nefarious  scheme,  when  on  the  point  of 
success,  is  spoilt  by  the  appearance  from  America  of  the  real  heir, 
humorously  known  as  the  Duke  of  Cape  Cod,  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  young  lady,  and  marries  her.  There  is  no  redeeming 
point  about  the  book,  except,  indeed,  that  it  is  never  commonplace. 
The  plot  is  loosely  put  together  and  lacks  interest,  the  characters 
are  puppets,  and  the  style  is  clumsy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  kissing  in  all  these  novels,  but  the 
extent  to  which  people  put  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists 
in  Mr.  Iligby's  Cumberland  idyl  is  quite  amazing.  It  is  an  inno- 
cent little  tale,  full  of  matter  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  (not  in  itself  exciting),  and  of  characters  that  have  no  use 
where  they  are.  There  are  minute  descriptions  of  open-air  auc- 
tions, which  have  no  bearing  upon  anything  that  goes  before 
or  after,  political  disquisitions,  socialistic  controversies,  Hyde 
Park  meetings,  all  told  in  the  broadest  Cumberland  dialect, 
whicli  renders  it  as  difficult  to  imderstand  (though  not  as  well 
worth  understanding)  as  Mr.  Cable's  stories.  The  episode  of 
Hazelden's  flight  after  Hartley's  attempted  murder  might  have 
been  written  by  a  child,  and  surely  no  girl's  character  was  ever 
so  lightly  taken  as  Betty's.  As  for  tlie  illustrations,  the  lowlands 
are  pretty  enough,  but  the  mountains  look  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  icicles  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Ice  age. 


VILLAIXAGE  IX  EXGLAXD.* 

THIS  book  is  founded  on  one  which  the  author  published  in 
liussian  a  lew  years  ago,  but  it  is  so  much  revised  and  en- 
larged that  we  believe  it  is  in  substance  a  new  work  even  for 
those  who  had  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  read  it  in  its  original 
form.  Mr.  Vinogradofi' has  for  several  years  made  a  wide  and 
deep  study  of  the  mediieval  documents — inquests,  custumals, 
court  rolls,  and  others — which  are  our  ultimate  evidences  of  the 
state  of  English  agricultural  communities  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteeeuth  century.  There  is  no  living  English  scholar  who 
knows  these  materials  better,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
who  know  them  so  well.  And  Mr.  Vinogradoff's  command  of 
our  language  is  such  as  to  make  the  reader  constantly  forget 
that  he  is  not  one  of  ourselves.  He  seldom  errs  in  choice  of 
plirases,  and  when  he  does  it  is  rather  in  some  slight  excess  of 
colloquialism  than  in  the  stiffness  of  a  translator.  The  style  is 
such  as  one  would  expect,  not  of  a  foreigner  who  had  studied  in 
England,  but  of  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  much  on  the  Con- 

*  Villainage  in  England:  Essays  in  English  Mcdiaval  Histon/.  Bv 
Taul  Vinogradoir,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Moscow.  Oxford": 
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tinent  and  studied  in  Continental  seats  of  learning.  Whoever  is 
interested  in  the  subject  will  certainly  find  Villainage  in  England 
good  reading.  In  point  of  substance  no  more  important  contri- 
bution has  been  made  in  our  time  to  the  legal  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  period  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Vinogradofi",  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  aspects  of  it  which  have  hitherto  been  most 
obscure.  If  Mr.  Vinogradoff's  conclusions  had  been  widely 
different  from  those  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
pressed in  these  pages  for  some  years,  we  should  have  felt 
bound  to  consider  his  evidence  and  arguments  with  great  care 
before  committing  ourselves  to  general  or  qualified  dissent.  As 
it  is,  we  find  that  Mr.  Vinogradotf,  while  he  brings  us  much  new 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  works  out  many  new  points,  con- 
firms on  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Germanic  scliool,  and  gives 
very  little  encouragement  to  Romanizing  and  servile  theories  of 
the  structure  of  English  mediteval  society.  He  does  full  justice 
to  Mr.  Seebohm  for  having  made  it  clear  to  us  what  the  open- 
field  system  of  cultivation  really  was,  and  having  explained  how 
a  virgate  or  yardland  was  not  a  compact  holding,  but  ''lay 
abroad "  in  a  number  of  acre-strips  distributed  all  over  the  two 
or  three  great  fields  of  the  township.  But  he  accepts  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  the  conjectural  history  by  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
accounts  for  this  state  of  things.  We  hope  this  may  give  pause 
to  our  clever  young  historical  economists  who,  like  Mr.  Ashley 
of  Toronto,  are  perfervid  in  taking  up  new  things,  and  follow 
Mr.  Seebohm  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  with  a  far  blinder  worship 
than  their  fathers  ever  accorded  to  the  authorities  they  treat  as 
old-fashioned.  They  will  now  have  to  reckon  seriously  with 
Mr.  VinogradofF,  and  they  cannot  at  all  events  impute  any  Teutonic 
prejudice  to  a  born  Russian  and  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Moscow. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  books  or  treatises,  modestly 
entitled  essays.  One  deals  with  the  personal  condition  of  the 
English  peasantry  in  the  middle  ages,  the  other  with  the  manorial 
system  and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  community.  The 
following  are  among  the  points  which  Mr.  Vinogradofi'  has 
for  the  first  time  clearly  explained,  or  on  which  he  has  thrown 
fresh  light  by  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence  : — The 
fluctuation  of  legal  opinion,  and  even  the  actual  decisions  of 
the  King's  judges,  as  to  the  relation  of  base  tenures  to  personal 
serfdom ;  the  true  nature  of  tenure  in  ancient  demesne,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  tenants ;  the  practical  working  of  tenure  by 
labour-service,  and  the  commutation  of  labour-services  for  money 
rents;  the  meaning  of  technical  terms  such  as  ''mol-meu," 
"  wara,"  "  extra  hidam  " ;  the  importance  of  the  lord's  officers 
in  the  administration  of  a  great  estate,  and  the  value  of  fixed 
customs  and  regular  procedure  in  the  lord's  interest  as  well 
as  the  tenants' ;  and  the  antiquity  of  shares  in  the  open  fields 
held  by  free  men  as  an  element  of  the  communal  system. 
Published  and  unpublished  materials  are  used  with  equal  free- 
dom. In  some  cases  Mr.  Vinogradofi'  has  worked  on  MSS. 
that  have  been  made  accessible  in  print  since  his  book  was  put 
into  shape.  Many  of  his  extracts  from  unpublished  cartularies 
make  us  desire  to  know  more  of  the  originals.  On  the  whole 
his  copious  and  judicious  selection  from  documents  relating  to 
every  part  of  England  goes  to  show  that,  wliile  fresh  illustration 
in  detail  is  always  welcome,  the  materials  at  our  disposal  are  in 
the  main  adequate,  and  that,  although  they  are  richer  for  some 
times  and  places  than  for  others,  there  is  no  grave  discontinuity 
between  Domesday  and  Littleton.  We  name  Littleton's  work 
as  a  resting-point  not  only  because  it  is  a  legal  classic  which 
closes  the  formative  period  of  our  feudalized  land  law,  but  because 
it  came  a  little  while  before  the  starting  of  a  new  series  of 
economic  changes  which  had  indeed  very  little  eiiect  on  the  legal 
theory  settled  by  the  "  sages  of  the  law  "  in  Littleton's  genera- 
tion, but  made  the  earlier  history  much  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand for  several  subsequent  generations  of  both  economists  and 
lawyers.  The  discontinuity  that  really  gives  us  trouble  in 
English  legal  origins  is  one  that  hardly  touches  Mr.  Vinogradoff's 
work  in  its  present  stage.  We  mean  the  breach  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  documents  in  terminology,  training, 
and  point  of  view,  a  breach  to  whose  passage  the  post-Norman 
apocrypha  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  such  as  the  "Leges  Henrici 
Primi,"  help  us  very  little.  Some  day  we  may  hope  for  Mr. 
Vinogradofi's  good  company  in  that  adventure,  but  not  yet  awhile. 
The  inquiry  now  before  us  may  be  said  to  start  in  the  "latter  part 
of  _  the  twelfth  century  and  find  its  main  standing-points  in  the 
thirteenth.  Inferences  as  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  Con- 
quest are  not  excluded  ;  but  for  the  present  thov  are  not 
pursued. 

First  among  the  conditions  of  English  villeinage,  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  contemporary  authority,  is  the  territorial  rather  than 
personal  character  of  serfdom.  Both  elements  are  indeed  present. 
We  can  see  clerks  and  lawyers  trying  to  make  the  state  of 
English  thralls  fit  the  conception  they  had  derived  from  a  smat- 
tering of  the  Roman  law  of  slavery.  But  this  attempt  never 
succeeded.  At  no  time  was  the  nativus  of  our  documents,  even 
when  he  was  called  servus,  on  the  same  footing  of  absolute  rio-ht- 
lessness  as  the  Roman  slave.  He  could  not  be  dealt  with  as°his 
lord's  chattel.  Villeins  could  be  sold,  and  sometimes  were,  but 
not  like  beasts.  The  settled  terminology  of  the  Common  Law 
with  truer  philosophy  and  less  paradox  than  appears  at  the  first 
glance,  classed  the  villein  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament.  A 
villein  could  not  be  separately  transferred  by  delivery  with  or 
without  writing,  but  by  deed  alone  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  sav 
that  he  was  not,  like  land  or  goods,  a  specific  subject  of  legal 


possession.  One  could  not  be  seised  of  a  villein  except  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  as  incident  to  the  lordship  of  the  estate.  In  truth 
the  subject  of  transfer  and  dominion  was  not  the  person  but  the 
right  to  his  service.  Mr.  Vinogradofi'  does  not  stop  to  confirm 
his  general  view  by  this  technical  support ;  and  it  may  well 
seem  nothing  but  a  technicality  to  economists  and  historians  who 
are  not  lawyers.  But  although  the  lawyers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  no  great  antiquaries,  it  seems  to  us  that  their 
definitions  and  distinctions  were  guided  by  an  historical  instinct 
(so  to  say  for  want  of  a  better  term)  for  which  they  have  hardly 
received  due  credit. 

The  real  danger  to  liberty  was  in  another  quarter.  Constant 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  presumptions  against  the 
personal  freedom  of  men  holding  land  by  base  tenures.  All 
through  the  thirteeuth  century  we  find  them  in  difi'erent  forms. 
Now  it  is  said  that  four  generations  of  villein-holding  will 
disable  the  tenant  from  proving  free  birth.  Another  time  this 
or  that  incident  of  territorial  service  is  represented  as  being 
incompatible  with  personal  freedom ;  indeed  the  marriage-fine 
called  merchet  came  very  near  to  being  fixed  with  this  character. 
Still  more  curiously,  we  find  confronting  each  other  in  the 
same  period  the  contradictory  doctrines  that  a  bondman  is  free 
as  against  every  one  but  his  own  lord,  and  that  the  lord  cannot 
enfranchise  him  as  regards  third  persons,  "  quod  liber  sit  quan- 
tum ad  heredem  manumittentis  et  non  quantum  ad  alios."  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  law  of  the  king's  judges  took  a  decided 
line  in  favour  of  personal  freedom,  and  it  became  the  received 
doctrine,  as  it  stands  in  Littleton,  that  a  free  man  might  hold 
villein  land,  and  be  bound  to  perform  the  services  by  reason 
of  the  tenure,  but  would  not  thereby  become  a  bondman.  The 
controversy  is  important  as  showing  that  the  "  liber  homo  tenens 
in  villenagio "  was  not  an  occasional  anomaly,  but  a  regular 
element  in  mediaeval  society  of  which  the  law  had  to  give  an 
account.  Tenure  in  ancient  demesne  is  the  most  eminent  example 
of  this  class.  In  our  post-Norman  authorities  the  "villein 
socmen  "  holding  under  the  king,  or  the  king's  grantee  of  the 
immediate  lordship,  appear  as  having  special  privileges  in  the 
certainty  of  their  services.  But  these  privileges  do  not  signify 
the  favour  of  Norman  kings,  but  rather  the  typical  conditions  of 
an  earlier  time  which,  on  the  king's  estates  and  under 
his  protection,  survived  the  disturbances  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
subsequent  troubles.  On  this  point  Mr.  Vinogradofi"  is  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  Bishop  Stubbs.  We  have  traces  of  another 
kind  of  relation  between  lord  and  tenant  by  "  convention,"  an 
agreement  which  gave  the  tenant  enforceable  rights  even  if  he 
were  personally  unfree.  The  details  of  this  are  obscure,  partly 
owing  to  the  doubtful  state  of  Bracton's  text,  and  when  we 
meet  with  it  in  comparatively  recent  authorities,  the  "  conven- 
tion" has  long  since  acquired  the  nature  of  custom.  Mr. 
VinogradofF  mentions  the  "  conventionary  "  tenure  in  the  Stan- 
naries, which  lasted  into  quite  modern  times ;  but  we  suspect  this 
is  too  local  and  peculiar  to  be  of  much  help.  Besides,  it  is  hardly 
English  at  all.  We  should  rather  look  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  conventio  as  it  stood,  apart  from  any  question  of  villeinage,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  As  late  as  Edward  I.'s  Statutum 
Wallise  we  may  see  conventio  treated  by  no  means  as  a  mere 
contract  (indeed  the  English  law  of  contract  was  still  feeble  and 
rudimentary),  but  rather  as  conferring  what  we  should  now  call 
an  equitable  estate  in  the  land.  In  any  case,  the  endeavour  to 
get  over  the  complex  difiiculties  of  personal  and  territorial 
villeinage  by  way  of  "  convention  "  seems  to  have  been  an  experi- 
ment which  did  not  take  root. 

While  we  are  on  villein  tenure,  we  may  add  a  word  to  what  we 
lately  said  of  merchet  in  reviewing  Mr.  Pike's  introduction  to  his 
last  volume  of  Year  Books.  Following  up  Mr.  Pike's  suggested 
connexion  with  jnarJc  (in  the  sense  of  a  fine  for  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage  outside  the  lord's  bounds),  we  suggested 
mearc-scent,  mark-shot  or  mark-fine,  as  a  possible  etymology. 
But  this  had  to  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that  the  .s  of  sceat 
ought  to  have  persisted,  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  chircheset  = 
ciric-sccat,  church-scot.  We  have  since  found  that  the  last-men- 
tioned word  actually  occurs  in  thirteenth-century  documents  in  a 
form  cldrchet  from  which  the  s  has  disappeared.  There  seems 
therefore  to  be  no  philological  objection  to  supposing  that  Anglo- 
Norman  scribes  could  as  easily  make  merchctiim  out  of  mearc- 
sceat.  Still  it  is  strange,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  no  such  form  as 
vierc/iesset  or  merset  should  occur  as  a  variant. 

Vt'ii  have  really  given  only  a  taste  of  the  points  of  novelty  and 
interest  handled  in  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Vinogradofl''s  mas- 
terly work,  and  we  must  reserve  the  second  for  further  notice. 


SEAS  AND  LANDS.* 

THAT  letters  written  by  the  author  of  TAc  Light  of  Asia  to 
the  Dailg  Telegraph  should  be  worthy  of  a  reprint  and 
when  reprinted  should  be  worth  perusal  is  no  marvel.  His 
descriptive  powers  are  remarkable,  his  style  picturesque  and 
redundant,  and  his  'account  of  such  comparatively  well- 
known  marvels  as  Niagara,  or  of  cities  like  Montreal,  Toronto, 

*  Seas  /mil  Lamh.  Roprinted,  hy  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
'•D.iilv  Ttlcscraph;"  from  Letters  publishe;!  under  the  title  "  By  Sea  and 
Land"  in  that  Journ.il.  15v-  Sir  Kilwiii  Arn  >ld,  K.C.I. E. ,  C.S.L,  Author 
of  "The  Light  of  Asia  "  iS:c.  With  llhistrati.):is.  London  andNowYork: 
LoDguian*,  Green,  &  Co. 
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and  San  Francisco,  may  be  read  with  interest  by  readers  who 
have  had  quite  enough  of  Canada  and  America  and  who  would 
like  to  know  something  more  about  Japan.  For  whether  he 
describes  an  iceberg'  in  the  Atlantic,  the  beauty  of  Montreal  with 
its  buildings  of  warm  red  sandstone,  the  tints  and  shades  of 
American  woods  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  storm  in  the  Pacific, 
or  a  Japanese  bazar,  his  diction  is  always  animated  and  often 
eloquent  and  poetical.  The  real  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  his 
account  of  Japanese  manners  and  customs.  That  he  has  kept 
clear  of  politics,  as  a  rule,  is  probably  due  to  his  Indian  experi- 
ence. Sir  Edwin  Arnold  must  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
divers  Oriental  tourists  who,  having  been  feted  by  a  Kaja 
and  patronized  by  a  Baboo,  deal  with  the  Excise,  the  Laud- 
tax  of  an  Indian  Province,  and  the  high  pay  and  easy  work 
of  the  Civil  Service,  with  the  profound  knowledge  of  Voltaire's 
Zadig.  "  II  savait  de  la  metaphysique  ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans 
tons  les  ages ;  c"est-a-dire  fort  pen  de  chose."  The  kindness 
shown  to  the  author  by  American  poets  or  their  widows,  as 
well  as  by  politicians  and  Presidents,  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  rose-coloured  spectacles  with  which  the  future  of  a 
great  people  and  a  big  country  is  contemplated.  The  vision  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  of  Freedom's  Sun,  and  of  the  American  Eagle 
telling  stupid  old  Europe  not  to  mind  its  "  ancient  wrecks,"  but 
to  dare  to  be  free,  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  little  too  "mountain- 
ous." Here  and  there,  too,  we  do  get  a  glimpse  of  those  manners 
and  customs  which  have  shocked  the  votaries  of  our  worn-out 
creeds.  At  Harvard  College  there  was  a  sad  want  of  discipline 
and  no  restrictions  as  to  hours.  Students  attended  lectures  and 
chapels  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased  ;  and  it  is  candidly  admitted 
that  linglishmen  must  miss  in  America  "the  deferential  tone  of 
old  civilization,  the  habitual  regard  of  rank  or  position,  the  readi- 
ness to  serve." 

When  the  author  arrived  in  Japan  he  took  a  step  which  though 
highly  commendable  is  not  likely  to  find  many  imitators.  He 
was  not  content  to  rely  on  interpreters  and  cicerones.  lie 
became  an  honorary  citizen  of  Tokio,  formerly  known  as  Yeddo. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  permission  to  reside  in  the  metro- 
polis unless  the  foreigner  have  some  "  oilicial  or  diplomatic 
status."  But,  apparently,  by  the  influence  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative, the  good  will  of  Japanese  dignitaries,  and  the  author's 
own  reputation,  a  legal  fiction  was  employed.  Sir  Edwin 
could  not  take  a  house  and  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner  who 
paid  rent.  He  was  required  to  hold  an  office,  were  it  only 
something  like  a  sinecure,  at  a  low  salary.  So  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  family  of  his  landlord,  and  this  enabled  him  to  en- 
gage a  staff  of  native  servants,  to  study  domestic  manners  and 
customs,  and  to  learn  the  language.  In  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month he  was  not  only  enabled  to  master  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  but  to  be  conversant  with  the  proper  forms  of  address 
in  use  in  polite  society,  and  eventually  to  make  a  Japanese 
speech,  which  he  gives  us  in  the  original,  with  a  translation. 
To  say  the  truth,  this  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  a  foreign 
tongue  not  "  known  near  Isis  nor  studied  by  the  Cam  "  becomes 
a  source  of  some  perplexity  to  the  critic.  Sir  Edwin's  pages 
bristle  with  strange  names  and  phrases,  like  the  report  of  some 
Anglo-Indian  Settlement  officers.  You  may  soon  get  to  recollect 
the  distinction  between  Spintoism  and  Buddhism  ;  to  remember 
that  cha  is  tea  in  Japan  as  in  India,  and  that  sake  is  a  mild  sort 
of  rice  spirit ;  that  a  kimono  is  an  elegant  part  of  the  female 
attire  ;  while  the  jinrikiK/ia  is  familiarized  by  repeated  photo- 
graphs, to  say  nothing  of  its  migration  to  Indian  hill  stations. 
Even  the  Jiibachi,  or  tire-box  to  be  seen  in  every  house,  with  its 
different  uses,  is  explained  by  the  author  so  fully  and  clearly  that 
we  take  it  in  as  we  do  a  Russian  samovar  and  a  Turkish  narr/iU. 
But  it  requires  an  exercise  of  the  memory  to  be  quite  certain  that 
in  the  Amma-San  you  have  one  who  can  shampoo  for  rheuma- 
tism, that  kinlo  is  a  paste  of  chestnuts,  that  a  kiseru  is  a 
pipe  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  chopsticks  are  hashi,  in  the 
polite  language  of  a  peojjle  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  author, 
are  the  most  refined,  the  most  charming,  the  most  sweet-scented, 
and  the  most  delightful  people  in  the  universe. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discredit  the  author's  account  of  his  stay 
in  Japan.  Doubtless  he  found  the  climate  all  that  could  be 
desired,  with  the  exception  of  a  stormy  day  or  two,  a  little  frost  at 
night,  and  what  are  known  scientifically  as  "  seismic  disturb- 
ances." Copious  offerings  of  tea,  to  be  drunk  without  milk  or 
sugar,  never  palled  on  the  taste.  The  leaf-biscuits,  the  tsuyu 
soup,  the  aromatic  condiments,  the  shrimps  pickled  with  apricots, 
the  snipe  embedded  in  coloured  rice,  the  shreds  of  the  cuttle-fish, 
the  uncooked  trout,  and  the  raw  and  red  salmon,  were  delicacies 
that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  at  the  Trois  Freres  in  the  best 
days  of  its  existence.  The  musum'es  or  waiting-maids  were  neat, 
clean,  attentive,  and  engaging.  They  only  laughed  satirically 
when  the  foreigner  was  somewhat  awkward  in  the  use  of  the 
chopsticks,  and  they  never  entered  his  presence  without  genu- 
flections, nor  let  him  depart  without  a  tempest  of  Sayonaras  or 
farewells,  and  a  prayer  that  he  might  soon  come  again.  Every 
Japanese  is  cleanly  in  habit.  He  bathes  as  often  as  a  Hindu  and  in 
much  purer  water.  There  are  800  public  baths  in  the  city  of  Tokio, 
where  any  one  can  be  parboiled  at  a  temperature  of  no  degrees 
for  a  halfpenny.  Besides  this,  every  house  of  decent  size  has  its 
bath-room,  and  the  result  is  an  absence  of  the  effluvia  from  human 
bodies  which  predominates  over  the  fragrance  of  stale  sweetmeats 
and  the  odour  of  rancid  ghee  in  Black  Town,  Bhendy  Bazar,  or 
crowded  Chitpore. 

Japanese  scenery  seems  as  charming  as  its  people.    There  are 


good  roads,  bordered  by  avenues  of  stately  trees.  The  cryptomeria 
are  magnificent,  with  trunks  of  five  feet  in  diameter  and  dark 
green  crowns  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  In  Tokio  itself  the 
innumerable  gardens  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  city  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  In  the  rural  districts  the  flora  of  tem- 
perate and  tropical  climates  grow  side  by  side.  Rice  cultivation 
is  carried  on  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Madras,  and  the  author  utters  a  note  of  judicious  warning  to 
those  who  imagine  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  farming  except 
with  heavy  ploughs  and  a  rotation  of  crops.  Rice-growing,  he 
says,  may  seem  very  primitive,  but  it  is  practical  and  successful. 
On  flowers,  blossoms,  lilies,  and  azaleas  Sir  Edwin  lavishes  all 
the  wealth  of  his  ornate  and  extensive  vocabulary  ;  and  when  he 
was  driven  from  the  plains  by  heat  and  mosquitoes,  there  was  a 
regular  hill  station  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Pacific,  bearing 
the  poetical  name  of  Miyanoshita,  with  hot  springs,  extensive 
woods,  and  jungles  of  the  dwarf  bamboo.  Deer  and  wild  boar 
may  be  found  by  the  sportsman  in  these  regions  as  well  as 
pheasants  and  woodcock ;  and  excursions  can  be  made  from 
Miyanoshita  as  a  centre  to  the  mountain  Ijake  of  Ilakone,  said  to 
be  of  imknown  depth,  and  to  a  volcano  emitting  green  and  yellow 
smoke  and  ready  to  engulf  incautious  tourists.  This  place  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Fuji-San  as  the  author  correctly 
spells  this  mountain.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  country 
this  queen  of  mountains  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles.  Not  to  have  ascended  Fuji-San  would  be  much  as  if  a 
traveller  came  away  from  India  without  having  seen  the  Taj,  or 
from  America  without  paying  a  visit  to  Niagara;  and  Sir  Edwin 
accomplished  a  climb  of  13,000  feet  without  mishap,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  young  Japanese  gentleman  and  Captain  Inglis,  R.N., 
naval  adviser  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  country.  The 
best  time  for  making  the  ascent  is  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  first  week  in  September.  There  is  then  no  danger  of 
avalanches,  and  the  traveller  has  only  to  pray  for  cloudless 
weather  and  to  run  the  chance  of  a  typhoon.  But  the  deity  of 
the  mountain  was  propitious  to  a  poet ;  and  wrapped  in  a  rug  at 
the  summit,  on  a  fine  clear  morning.  Sir  Edwin  was  enabled  to 
compose  a  poem  of  nearly  one  hundred  graceful  lines.  His  lite- 
rary powers  must  have  been  rather  taxed  by  the  introduction  of 
local  names,  such  as  Azabu,  Bakai-Zan,  Kompira,  and  Ko-shiu, 
into  the  metre  of  the  Allegro. 

Turning  from  Nature  in  her  grandest  aspects  to  Japanese  art, 
we  find  much  eloquence  lavished  on  "  bronzes,  wares,  porcelain, 
lacquer  work,  carvings,  arabesques,  embroidery,  painted  screens, 
and  pictures."  There  are  no  Philistines  in  Japan.  Every  work- 
man has  the  instinct  and  the  execution  of  a  real  artist.  In  the 
delineation  of  reptiles,  insects,  birds,  and  flowers  he  is  seen  at  his 
best.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  he  rather  fails  in  drawing  and 
carving  the  human  figure.  But  this  defect,  it  is  suggested,  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  neither  painter  nor  carver  "  can  make  half 
as  pretty  and  graceful  a  female  face  as  may  be  seen  in  a  day's  walk 
about  Tokio  or  Kioto."  The  photographs  and  illustrations  with 
which  the  work  abounds,  chiefly  those  of  the  female  sex,  do  cer- 
tainly represent  pleasing  countenances,  elegant  forms,  and  attrac- 
tive attire.  But  there  must,  we  conceive,  be  a  seamy  side  to  a 
land  and  a  people  whose  praises  are  sung  in  every  page.  We  are 
told  of  flimsy  structures  and  houses  of  paper,  which  at  any 
moment  by  an  act  of  carelessness  may  involve  a  whole  city  in  a 
terrible  conflagration.  A  frightful  earthquake  since  the  author's 
departure  has  caused  devastation  and  death.  Houses  of  such 
slight  materials  invite  burglars:  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  from 
special  diseases,  because  they  take  little  or  no  exercise  and  live 
mainly  on  fish  and  rice.  The  Japanese  are,  no  doubt,  a  civilised, 
intellectual,  and  attractive  race;  but  we  may  get  rather  tired  of 
fashions  of  speech  which  apply  the  term  "  honourable  "  not  only 
to  men  and  women,  but  to  tea  and  hot  water ;  and  possibly  a 
future  writer  may  find  in  Japan  something  difl'erent  from  a  polite- 
ness which  surpasses  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Chesterfield,  and 
perfections  which  threaten  to  become  nearly  as  insuft'erable  as 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

On  the  future  of  the  Japanese  Empire  we  shall  not  speculate. 
The  Mikado  has  an  army  which  made  a  good  show ;  the  men  well 
equipped  for  a  campaign,  the  material  excellent  in  appearance,  the 
dress  appropriate,  and  the  march-past  soldierly.  The  manoeuvres 
of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  approbation  of  a  naval 
expert.  Whether  Japan  will  justify  the  recent  bestowal  of 
representative  institutions,  and  become  constitutional,  "  progres- 
sive," and  happy,  is  one  of  those  problems  with  regard  to  which  it 
is  as  well  to  remember  Sir  William  Harcourt's  advice  and  not 
prophesy  when  you  don't  know. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  an  experienced  writer  is  caught 
tripping.  But  Shakspeare,  in  any  edition  known  to  us,  never 
wrote — 

Golden  boys  and  girls  all  must 
Consign  to  this  and  come  to  dust. 

The  correct  reading  of  the  second  line  is — 

Like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

This  volume,  though  one-sided,  is  written  with  much  kindly  feel- 
ing and  with  real  beauty  of  style.  Perhaps  a  bowl  of  salad, 
according  to  Sydney  Smiths  lines,  ought  to  be  crowned  once 
with  vinegar  but  three  times  with  oil  of  Lucca. 
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THE  ROSCIAD.* 

MESSRS.  Lawrence  &  Bullen— for  whom,  we  may  note  in 
passing,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  designed  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  publishers'  devices — have  done  well  in  reprinting 
the  famous  satire  by  which  Charles  Churchill  began  his  brief 
and  boisterous  popularity.  They  have  also  done  wisely  in 
entrusting  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
judicious  of  dramatic  editors,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lowe,  whose  excel- 
lent edition  of  Gibber's  Apology  is,  or  should  be,  on  the  shelves  of 
every  lover  of  the  eighteenth-century  stage.  In  these  days,  when 
editing  seems  to  vacillate  between  the  inadequate  and  the  super- 
fluous, it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  book  which  oti'ers 
so  many  temptations  should  have  fallen  into  capable  hands.  The 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume  is  that  by  J.  S.  C.  Schaak  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  already  engraved  by  Smith  and  Bur- 
ford  ;  but  perhaps  better  known  to  the  votaries  of  '•  The  Bruiser  " 
by  the  copy  in  the  Universal  Magazine.  For  the  present  issue  it 
has  been  etched,  not  ineflectively,  by  M.  Morris,  who  has  managed, 
in  spite  of  Churchill's  very  trying  way  of  wearing  his  hair  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern  "  fringe,"'  to  lend  a  certain  dignity  to  what 
the  late  Mr.  James  Hannay  called  his  "massive  ugliness."  The 
other  illustrations  are  Garrick  as  "  Hamlet  "  and  as  "  Kitely  "  (the 
latter  after  Reynolds) ;  Spranger  Barry,  with  a  couple  of  daggers, 
as  "  Macbeth  "  ;  Mrs.  Clive  en  htrgere  ;  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Mrs. 
Yates  after  IIa\man  and  Dighton  respectively  ;  and  an  admirable 
kitcatof  Quin  from  a  painting  by  Hudson.  Mr.  Lowe  has  prefixed 
to  the  book  a  useful  "  Story  of  the  Rosciad,"  and  he  has  restored 
for  the  first  time  the  suppressed  passages,  which  are  given  in  the 
notes.  At  this  date  to  criticize  the  satire,  and  its  sequel,  "  The 
Apology,"  would  be  idle.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  how  aptly 
descriptive  even  now  of  certain  types  of  actors  are  its  nervous 
couplets.  The  reader  must  fit  the  cap  for  himself.  Here  is 
an  example : — 

Actors  I've  seen,  and  of  no  vulvar  name, 
Who,  being  from  one  part  possessed  of  fame, 
\Vh(-ther  ihey  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl, 
Still  introduce  that  fav'rite  part  in  all. 

And  this  of  Shuter  : — 

who  never  car'd  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  left  out  nonsense,  or  put  in. 
Who  aim'd  at  wit,  tho',  levell'd  in  the  dark. 
The  random  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark. 

Mr.  Lowe's  notes  are  generally  fresh,  brief,  and  to  the  point.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  give  us  any  particulars  about  that  other 
Bruiser,  "  the  Nailor,"  referred  to  at  p.  51  ;  and  in  his  comment  on 
Mansfield  and  Foster  it  would  have  been  more  material  to 
explain  why  they  were  mentioned,  than  to  inform  us  when  they 
became  Judges.  As  regards  the  latter  worthy,  we  may  quote 
an  old  manuscript  note  which  we  transcribe  literatim  from 
a  copy  now  before  us  of  the  first  volume  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  poems  : — "  When  closetted  by  George  y""  2'^  on  the  Alikirof  the 
Foot-path  thro  Richmond- Park,  which  was  to  come  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  this  upright  old  Judge  (at  a  Time  when 
the  Office  of  a  Judge  was  held  only  durante  ISeneplacito)  replied, 
'that  no  Man  living  ever  had  known  or  ever  should  know  his 
opinion  on  a  Matter  that  was  afterwards  to  be  brought  officially 
before  him  ; — that  indetd  he  had  no  opinion  till  he  heard  all  that 
was  to  be  laid  bel'ore  the  Court.' "  This  certainly  justifies  Foster's 
claim  to  Churchill's  epithet  of  "just." 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  GREEK  GENIUS.f 

"pROFESSOR  BUTCHER  is  too  good  a  scholar,  and  too 
J-  eminent  an  example  of  that  membership  of  difl'erent  uni- 
versities the  possibility  of  which  staggered  the  excellent  vir 
obscurus,  not  to  uckcowledge  the  justice  of  one  charge  which  we 
have  to  bring  against  his  otherwise  capital  book.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  the  most "  Aristarchic"  of  French  critics,  pleading 
in  mitigatioii  for  a  volume  of  his,  owned  that  he  knew  that  a 
collection  of  articles  could  never  be  a  book.  We  do  not  agree 
with  M.  Brunetiere  in  this  re.'pect ;  we  hold  his  doctrine  to  be — in 
a  phrase  quoted  in  the  book  bel'ore  us — iriKpov  kcu  KaruTexvov 
harsh  and  extravagantly  artificial.  Unity  of  subject,  nay  mere 
unity  of  treatment  and  identity  of  point  of  view,  suffice  to  make 
a  book,  though  its  separate  parts  may  have  been  written  at  sundry 
times  and  with  divers  objects,  just  as  much  as  if  the  author  had 
drawn  the  whole  plan  of  it  originally  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  and 
had  faithfully  and  continually  filled  up  that  plan  at  two  or  twenty 
pages  a  day  till  he  got  it  finished.  But  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions which  must  be  observed  ;  and  one  of  these  is  that  no 
.separate  section  of  the  book  must  be  greatly  disproportionate  in 
bulk  and  method  to  the  rest.  To  this  condition  Mr.  Butcher  has 
not  quite  conformed.  Of  the  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  his 
volume,  rather  more  than  half  is  occupied  by  six  difiereni  essays  or 
lectures  not  varying  much  in  length  and  almost  exactly  homo- 
geneous in  treatment.  Not  much  less  than  half  is  occupied  by 
one  essay  (fur  all  it  be  divided  in  chapters)  on  "  Aristotle's  con- 
ception  of  fine  art  and  poetry,"  in  which,  naturally,  the  particular 

•  The  Bosciad  and  The  Apology.  By  Charles  Churchill.  Edited  by 
Robert  W.  Lowe.  W'iih  Eight  Illustrations.  London  :  Lawrence  & 
Bullen. 

t  Same  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.  By  S.  H.  Butcher.  London  • 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


subject  is  examined  and  illustrated  in  a  fashion  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  others.  This  latter  tractate  is  a  very  valuable- 
and  interesting  one  in  itself;  it  would  with  some  slight  further 
amplification  have  made  an  independent  book,  it  might  (though 
this  would  have  been  a  pity)  have  been  thinned  and  generalized 
to  a  level  with  the  others.  But  as  it  stands  the  objection  to 
making  a  book  out  of  separate  articles  certainly  lies  with  unusual 
force  against  it. 

We  shall  say  nothing  further  on  this  head,  however,  but  pro- 
ceed to  criticize  the  book  as  if  it  were  two  separate  books — one  of 
general  essays  on  the  Greek  genius,  the  other  a  detailed  study  of 
Aristotle's  iesthetics.    Both  of  them   are  of  high  merit  and 
interest.    In   the  first  six   chapters — on   "What  we  Owe  to 
Greece,"  on  "The  Greek  Idea  of  the  State,"  "Sophocles,"  "The 
Melancholy  of  the  Greeks,"  "The    Written  and   the  Spoken 
Word,"  and  "The  Unity  of  Learning" — it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  glib  talk  about  it  and  about  it  which 
is  so  common,  so  exasperating  to  any  one  who  has  any  tincture 
of  scholarship,  and  so  very  frequently  affected  by  those  who 
know  practically  nothing  about  the  matter.    A  child  "  of  each 
academy,"  who  is,  moreover,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh, 
need  hardly  be  complimented  on  freedom  from   sciolism  and 
"  smattery."    A  sin  which  might  more  easily   beset  Professor 
Butcher  is  an  excessive  attention  to  the  mint  and   anise  of 
scholarship  which  is  not   always  very  truly  so  called — a  suc- 
cumbing to  that  pCc.he  mignon  of  the  erudite,  the  neglect  of  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  an  attention  to  the  latest  fashion  in  philology 
or  in  criticism.    Of  this  we  can  see  in  Mr.  Butcher  singularly 
little.    As  little  as  he  is  a  mere  fluent  piffler  about  the  Greek 
spirit  and  so  forth,  is  he  a  mere  gerund-grinder  or   a  mere 
devotee  of  linguistics  and  phonetics,  and,  if  we  may  invent  a  word 
which  is  wantad,  p/ilunrematics  generally.    One  slight  fault  w& 
do,  indeed,  notice  in  him,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Hellenist  who  is  professionally  and  specially  busy  with. 
Greek  to  guard  himself.    Professor  Butcher  knows,  of  course,  at 
least  as  well  as  we  do — indeed,  he  may  very  likely  have  expressly 
put  his  knowledge  somewhere  in  these  pages — the  two  at  first  sight 
contradictory  fallacies  which  are  apt  to  weigh  on  men  when  they 
speak  of  things  Greek.    At  one  time  they  mean  by  Greek  that 
which  existed,  in  anything  like  perfection,  only  in  a  very  small 
part  of  Greece  for  a  very  small  part  of  Greek  history.    In  other 
words,  when  they  say  "Greek"  (a  word  which  properly  covers  a. 
vast  stretch  of  place  and  nationality  during  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  or  so)  they  are  really  thinking  of  what  was  Athenian, 
during  not  much  more  than  a  single  century.    The  opposite- 
fallacy  is  the  habit  of  assigning  to  the  men  of  this  latter  limited- 
period  anything  that  is  found  in  Greek  literature  of  the  immense- 
range  indicated  above — to  include  in  one  common  term  the 
earliest  epic  and  the  latest  lyric  or  novel,  the  thought  that  was 
cradled  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  and  the  thought  that  was  cradlod 
in  Athens  and  Thebes.    Both  fallacies  are  helped,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  in  all  this  diversity  there  is  a  certain  extraordinary 
unity  ;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  the  tendency  be  not  rather  unduly 
to  exaggerate  the  latter.    As  an  instance  of  how  these  idols  of 
the  study  may  afl'ect  even  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Butcher,  let  us 
take  his  dealings  v/ith  the  famous  old  Greek  idea  of  the  State, 
the  iete  de  Turc  on  which  every  tiro  and  every  master  has  exer- 
cised himself  for  Heaven  knows  how  long.    These  dealings  are 
admirably  sane  and  well-informed,  on  the  whole ;  and  yet  vfe 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Butcher,  though  he  formulates 
some  of  the  very  propositions  that  we  are  going  to  state, 
forgets  sometimes  that  what  we  call  the   ideal  Greek  State 
never  existed   anywhere  for   any  time ;  that  we  are   all  of 
us  the  dupes  of  the  famous  oration  of  I'ericles ;  that,  as  he  ex- 
plicitly admits  himself,  while  the  actual  State  that  we  think  of  is 
Athens,  both  the  great  political  theorists  leant  as  far  as  they, 
could  from  Athens  and  as  near  as  they  could  to  Sparta ;  that 
Sparta  herself  was  more  like  a  public  school  in  the  dark  ages 
than  like  the  ideal  home  of  sweetness  and  light ;  and  that,, 
while  the  Athens  of  the  platform  or  the  study  was  all  for  toler- 
ation and  culture,  for  mercy  and  equity,  the  Athens  of  history 
exhibited  its  philanthropy  in  the  fashion  connoted  by  the  simple 
words  "  Mitylene  "  and  "  Melos,"  and  showed  its  sweet  reason- 
ableness by  being  the  perpetual  dupe  of  the  vilest  dialogues. 

"  What  we  owe  to  Greece"  is  chiefly  literary,  with  some  glances 
at  religion  and  art.  It  is,  as  became  the  author's  inaugural 
lecture,  more  ornate  in  style  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  But  the 
ornament  covers  no  bareness  of  substance.  We  are  not  quite  so 
fond  of  Sophocles  as  Professor  Jebb  and  Professor  Butcher  are. 
His  attraction  for  men  of  the  present  day  is  obvious  enough; 
and  no  men  of  any  day,  who  know  exquisite  verse  and  polished 
thought  when  they  see  it,  can  ever  undervalue  him.  But  some 
hold  that  in  poetry  proper  the  little  finger  of  .h].-;chylus  is  thicker 
than  his  loins,  and  he  himself  is  but  as  Racine  to  Shakspeare. 
This,  however,  is  matter  for  fighting,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
Professor  Butcher  would  make  a  good  fight  for  his  man.  "  The 
Melancholy  of  the  Greeks"  was  worth  insisting  on,  being  one  of 
the  things  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  sciolists;  though,  indeed, 
who  says  Man  says  Melancholy.  "  The  Written  and  the 
Spoken  Word,"  a  study  on  the  immense,  and  to  a  great  extent  easily 
traceable,  influence  which  the  invention  of  writing  had  on  Greek 
thought  (though,  of  course,  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  ar« 
not  universally  granted),  is  a  very  ingenious  and  philosophical 
exercitation.  "  The  Unity  of  Learning  "  is  more  general  and 
popular  than  any  of  these,  but  is  a  swashing  blow  for  the  right 
side  in  the  battle  of  University  education.    Mr.  Butcher  tells  a 
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pleasant  story  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  who,  being  enter- 
tained by  bis  tutor  with  a  (jriindlich  discourse  on  some  meta- 
physical problem,  asked  him  to  give  "  the  examination  answer." 
"1  can't,"  said  the  honest  tutor ;  "nobody  can;  I  do  not  know 

myself."    "  Come  now,"  quoth  his  reverent  pupil,  "  Mr.  , 

yoxiTe paid  to  know."  Alas  !  in  happier  times,  had  we  been  that 
tutor,  we  know  what  should  have  been  done  to  that  under- 
graduate. He  should  have  been  carried  forth  and  lashed  to  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial  (only  it  wasn't  there),  and  his  mouth  stuffed 
with  examination  papers,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  dozen 
■which  Mr.  Pumblechook  received  have  been  given  him  by  the 
stoutest  bulldogs  obtainable.  For  this  was  what  they  called 
"  examination  "  in  the  good  old  days,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  the  healthfuller  variety. 

We  have  left  ourselves  all  too  small  a  space  for  noticingthe  second 
division  of  Mr.  Butcher's  hook.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Prickard's  recently  published  volume  and  with  other  things,  it  is  a 
very  satisfactory  sign  of  the  return  of  interest  and  study  to  the  Poetics 
■which,  after  an  immense,  lasting,  and  not  altogether  intelligent 
popularity,  went  almost  out  of  notice  in  England  towards  and 
after  the  middle  of  this  century.  Professor  Butcher  has,  of 
course,  thrown  in  the  Rhetoric,  which  shared  and  even  anticipated 
their  eclipse  at  Oxford,  once  the  home  of  the  study  of  both  ; 
and  drawing  from  the  rest  of  Aristotle's  works  whatever  assist- 
ance he  could,  has  made  a  patient,  a  solid,  and  a  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  general  A''sthetic.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  what  he  himself  calls  the  fragmentariness 
of  the  material  ;  no  one  has  better  seized  what  is  in  effect  the 
Hauptidee  of  the  Aristotelian,  as  of  all  good  criticism,  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  art  seeks  the  universal,  and  dis- 
cards (after  sucking  the  universal  from  it)  the  particular.  His 
dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of  Kathnrsis  is  sound  and 
sensible ;  he,  who  has  saved  his  own  position  from  misconcep- 
tion by  scoffing  in  an  earlier  essay  at  those  "  who  think  to 
ibecome  Hellenic  by  eccentricity  tinged  with  vice,"  has  victori- 
ously cleared  Aristotle  from  any  share  in  the  opposite  moral 
heresy.  If  we  can  hint  any  imfavourable  criticism,  it  is  that, 
though  he  has  doubtless  allowed,  he  has  not  allowed  enough,  for 
the  immense  disadvantage  under  which  in  this  respect  the  Master 
■of  the  Knowing  lay.  In  logic,  in  metaphysics,  in  politics,  in 
■ethics,  the  Greeks  are  unbeaten,  if  not  unequalled,  because  in  all 
these  the  intellectus  sibi  permissus  with  sufficient  experience  of 
any  human  nature  is  sufficient.  In  testhetics  you  must  work 
almost  wholly  ti  pnsterio7-i,  and  the  Greeks  had  before  them 
matter  astonishing  in  excellence,  but  limited  in  range,  to  work 
upon.  They  could  not  compare  the  different  forms  of  literature, 
for  they  were  not  written  ;  the  different  forms  of  plastic  art,  lor 
they  were  not  shaped.  To  this  day  your  syllogism,  your  theory  of 
the  Absolute,  your  ideal  State,  your  ideal  conduct  are  hardly  to 
.■be  determined  by  any  principles  but  those  which  Zeno  the 
Eleatic,  which  Plato,  which  Aristotle,  could  and  did  attain  to. 
But  Aristotle  could  not  foresee  Shakspeare  or  Dante,  Lionardo 
•or  the  builders  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

But  we  cannot  deal  faithfully  with  so  great  a  matter  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  review.  Before  many  years  are  past,  Mr.  Butcher 
will  pretty  certainly  have  general  papers  enough  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  first  part  of  this  book  to  take  the  place  of  the  second.  Let 
liim  then  set  this  second  on  its  own  legs,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
iiave  the  pleasure  of  closing  with  it  on  its  own  merits. 


.  MOSTLY  FOOLS.* 

THE  immediate  result  of  reading  Professor  Lombroso's  book, 
especially  the  early  chapters  of  it,  is  to  make  one  doubtful 
if  one  is  not  oneself  insane,  and  quite  certain  that  all  one's  friends 
•are.  Indeed,  the  signs  of  insanity  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  possessing  one  or  more  of  them.  Anything, 
from  regular  handwriting  to  regular  features,  will  suffice  ;  and, 
just  as  the  nervous  person  who  glances  at  a  medical  work  imme- 
diately endows  himself  with  all  the  diseases  he  reads  of  therein,  and 
hies  him  to  a  physician,  so,  after  reading  The  Man  of  Ge>nus,  the 
weaker  vessel  will  immediately  resign  hope,  and  set  to  work  to  seek 
out  a  comfortable  asylum.  But  if  the  book  is,  to  nervous  folk,  alarm- 
ing, it  is  also  fascinating.  The  English  version  is  adequate,  and 
the  style  easy  and  pleasant,  with  a  fund  of  anecdote  to  relieve 
what  must  always  be  a  somewhat  gruesome  subject ;  and  if, 
after  reading  it,  we  prepare  ourselves  instinctively  for  Earlswood, 
we  are  at  least  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  we  shall  be  in 
good  company.  For,  in  the  words  of  our  fashionable  argot, 
everybody  will  be  there,"  and  in  Professor  Lombroso's  world 
you  can  only  choose  between  madness  and  monotonj-,  between 
the  people  who  are  so  dull  that  they  are  unfit  to  talk  "^to,  and  the 
people  whose  brains — or  whatever  it  be  that  constitutes  genius — 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  safely  at  large.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  haled  to  Bedlam,  we  shall  know  at  least  that  there  will  be  a 
distmguished  company  to  receive  us— everybody,  in  fact,  from 
Moses  to  Musset.  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Shelley  will  represent 
poetry;  Schopenhauer  and  others  will  reply  to  the  toast  of 
philosophy ;  Disraeli,  and  possibly  more  modern  statesmen  than 
he,  will  supply  the  political  element ;  Sophocles,  Aristotle,  Plato, 

*  The  Man  of  Genius.  By  Cesare  Lombroso,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Turin.  With  Illustrations,  i  vol.  The  Contem- 
porary Science  Series.    London  :  Walter  Scott. 


and  all  the  plagues  of  our  school-days  will  be  paying  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes  against  us  in  strait-waistcoats.  The  English  poets 
will  be  there  e}i  masse,  with  the  exception  apparently  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris.  All  the  others  our  author,  with  exquisite  frankness, 
expressly  includes.  Scotland  comes  especially  under  his  ban,  for 
do  we  not  read  (p.  132)  that  "  The  hills  of  Judea  and  of  Scotland 
have  produced  Prophets  and  half-insane  persons  gifted  with 
second-sight"?  Happy  are  they  who  dwell  upon  the  plains,  for 
madmen  inhabit  the  mountains  !  Better  to  be  dull  than  de- 
mented. 

AVe  have  no  intention  of  laughing  at  Professor  Lombroso's 
work,  and  must  be  pardoned  if  we  seem  to  have  made  sport  of 
him  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  review.  For  evidently  he  means 
to  be  taken  au  yrand  serieux,  and  he  has  striven  in  every  way, 
by  careful  researcli,  elaborate  consultation  of  authorities,  and 
noting  down  of  personal  observations,  to  make  his  knowledge  and 
the  data  for  his  hypothesis  as  exact  as  possible  ;  and  if  his  theory 
is  a  somewhat  cynical  one — it  is  annoying  at  first  to  find  we  owe 
the  writings  of  Pascal  to  the  grave  lesions  of  his  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres," and  those  of  Byron  "  to  premature  ossification  of  his 
sutures  " — yet  it  has  a  very  considerable  basis  of  truth.  Some- 
times his  data  seem  somewhat  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  the 
mountain  of  theory  which  he  expects  them  to  sustain — e.g.  in 
the  chapters  on  "  Meteorological  and  Climatic  Influences  on 
Genius" — but  he  is  usually  more  or  less  conscious  when  this  is  so, 
and  allows  that  these  parts  of  his  theory  are  only  put  forward 
tentatively.  In  his  own  words,  that  theory  is  summed  up 
(P-  358)  as  "  Genius  is  a  degenerative  psychosis  of  the  epileptoid 
group."  In  fact,  genius  may  practically  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
epilepsy  ;  and  he  brings  forward  a  mass  of  examples  of  prophets, 
poets,  and  artists  of  all  kinds  who  were  not  only  liable  to  these 
seizures,  but  whose  genius  seems  to  be  the  direct  result  of  such  a 
disease.  Tlie  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  theory  lies  in  the  enor- 
mously wide  circle  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena  which  are 
pressed  into  service  as  evidences  of  insanity.  In  fact,  almost  any- 
thing unusual  apparently  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  the 
theory,  from  "Pallor"  or  "  Rickets"  to  actual  mania  or  fits  ;  and 
even  if  you  bear  an  exemplary  reputation  during  life,  like 
Sesostris,  you  are  not  exempt  from  the  danger  of  having  your 
skull  dug  up  and  pronounced  to  be  of  the  criminal  type.  In 
fact,  we  are  afraid  tliat  Professor  Lombroso,  in  his  zeal  for 
his  theory,  is  rather  apt  to  accept  almost  anything  as  evidence 
of  abnormality  in  order  to  bring  people  within  the  meshes 
of  his  argument.  And  so  great  are  the  capacities  of  his  net  that, 
in  despair  of  finding  any  educated  sanity  in  the  world,  one  is 
inclined  to  lock  up  all  the  sane  people  that  our  great  men  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  at  large,  the  theory  being  that  "  the 
normal,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  in  reality  an  arbitrary  line 
drawn  between  two  classes  of  insanity — one  class,  which  is  "  off" 
the  normal"  in  one  direction,  being  dubbed  genius;  the  other, 
which  errs  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  considered  mad.  A 
few  are  admitted,  even  by  the  unskilfal,  to  be  both ;  but  the 
majority  are  classed  as  one  or  the  other,  and  are  rewarded  with 
marble  monuments  or  strait-waistcoats,  according  as  they  fall  into 
the  one  division  or  the  other.  A  man's  idee  fixe  may  either  land 
him  in  Earlswood  or  Westminster  Abbey.  The  distinction  seems 
to  rest  purely  on  expediency.  If  a  man  is  merely  a  nuisance  and 
irresponsible,  we  call  him  imbecile  ;  if  he  is  a  brilliant  writer, 
actor,  speaker,  statesman,  we  call  him  a  genius ;  if  he  is  violent 
or  murderous,  we  call  him  a  maniac.  But,  as  the  hatter  said  to 
Alice,  "  They  are  all  mad  " — mad  or  mattold,  it  does  not  matter 
which — and  often  the  two  are  sadly  mixed,  as  in  the  cases  quoted 
where  stupid  men  during  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  become 
brilliantly  clever  or  even  geniuses.  Moreover,  we  gather  that, 
if  only  we  could  perfect  our  knowledge  of  abnormal  states  of  the 
brain,  we  could  produce  genius  to  order  as  required  by  tampering 
with  its  lobes.  At  least  chance  can  do  so,  according  to  the 
following  statement  (p.  15 1)  : — 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  injuries  to  the  head  and  acute  diseases, 
those  frequent  causes  of  insanity,  have  ch>iiiged  a  very  ordinary  individual 
into  a  Di:ui  of  genius.  .  .  .  Gratry.  a  niediocre  singer,  became  a  great 
master  after  a  beam  had  fractured  his  skull.  Mabilkm,  almost  an  idiot 
from  childhood,  fell  down  a  stone  staircase  at  the  age  of  Iwmty-six,  and 
so  badly  injured  his  skull  that  it  had  to  be  trepanned  ;  from  that  time  he 
displiij'ed  the  characteristic-  of  genius.  Gale,  who  narrates  this  fact,  kuew 
a  Dane  who  had  been  half-idiotic,  and  who  became  intelligent  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  after  having  rolled  head  foremost  down  a  staircase. 

By  such  robust  treatment  it  might  be  possible  to  convert  the 
"  friiges  consumere  nati,"  the  only  thoroughly  sane  persons  in  our 
author's  opinion,  into  specimens  of  genius  of  the  first  water.  The 
preponderance  of  epilepsy  in  religious  maniacs  is  treated  at  great 
length;  for,  indeed,  here  the  Professor  is  on  his  safest  ground,  and 
his  sympathies  being  anti-clerical  and  anti-religious,  he  takes  a 
keen  pleasure  in  analysing  these  forms  of  mania.  His  instances 
are  taken  from  every  age  and  faith,  from  Mahomet  to  Luther, 
from  St.  Paul  to  Savonarola.  He  gives  no  examples  of 
English  religious  epileptics,  assuredly  not  from  any  lack  of  such, 
but  perhaps  because,  for  modern  instances  in  support  of  his 
theories,  he  turns  instinctively  rather  to  Italy.  Otherwise  he 
might  have  found  several — Wesley,  Whltefield,  and  many  more 
recent  names.  In  fact,  we  can  present  him  with  an  admirable 
theorj'  of  Whitefield's  extraordinary  influence,  culled  from  a 
Diocesan  Conference,  wherein  a  clergyman,  himself  an  epileptic, 
arose  to  defend  his  fitness  to  continue  his  ministry.  After 
quoting  many  instances  of  epileptic  preachers,  he  added  the 
following  remarkable  words  on  the  subject.    "  Whltefield,"  he 
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declared,  "  was  not  merely  epileptic,  but  had  moreover  a  cast  in 
his  eye,  and  since  the  power  of  epileptics  rests  largely  on  the 
commanding-  power  of  their  eyes,  could  by  transfixing  two  persons 
at  once,  by  reason  of  his  squint,  use  his  power  of  drawing  con- 
verts with  double  effect"  !  Solvuntiir  risu  tabula;  but,  never- 
theless, the  clergyman's  speech  was  an  able  exposition  of 
Professor  Lombroso's  doctrine,  and  as  such  we  present  him  with 
this  quotation  from  it.  The  author's  standpoint  throughout  the 
book  is  sternly  scientific.  He  will  accept  nothing  supernatural  ; 
his  scorn  and  contempt  for  Spiritualism  and  rappings  is  only 
equalled  by  his  amazed  horror  at  Darwin  for  refusing  to  believe 
in  hypnotism.  Prophets  and  priests  are  an  abomination  to  him, 
and  what  his  opinion  would  be  of  the  Salvation  Army  we 
shudder  to  think.  Insanity  would  be  the  gentlest  term  he  would 
deign  to  apply  to  them.  We  quote  one  or  two  of  his  sneers  at 
inspirational  folk  : — 

One  temJcncv  (in  mattoids)  overpowers  all  others — one  -which  -we  find 
predominant  in  in«.ane  cenius— namely,  personal  vanity.  Thus  out  of  215 
mattoids,  -we  find  44  prophets  ! 

And 

Mainlander  liad  a  grandfather  who,  after  the  death  of  a  son,  carried 
religions  ni\  stici-m  to  thfi  extent  of  insanity,  and  died  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  at  the  age  of  tliirty-three.  A  brother,  also  insane,  -Nvished  to 
embrace  Buddhism  ! 

— which  proved  his  insanity,  as  the  Snark  says.    Again : — ■ 

Mahomet  had  visions  after  an  epileptic  fit:  "an  angel  appears  tome  in 
human  form,  he  speak-  to  me.  ftften  I  hear,  as  it  wei-e,  the  sound  of  cats- 
of  rabbiis.  of  liells;  then  I  sutler  much."  After  these  apparitions  he  ■\vas 
overcome  with  sadness,  and  howled  like  a  young  camel ! 

The  picture  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  "  howling  like  a  young 
camel  "  is  exquisite.  The  book,  especially  in  its  earlier  chapters, 
is  full  of  anecdote,  told  with  a  naivete  which  makes  one  wish 
there  were  more  of  it,  and  less  of  mere  scientific  compiling  of 
figures  and  statistics.  The  following,  taken  from  the  second 
chapter,  are  good  instances  of  the  author's  talent  for  story-telling. 
As  examples  of  amnesia,  he  relates  how 

One  day.  -when  performing  an  experiment  during  a  lecture  he  (Rouelle) 
said  to  his  hearers.  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  this  cauldron  over  the  flame  ? 
Well,  if  I  were  to  leave  off  stirring  it,  an  explosion  -would  at  once  occur 
-which  would  make  us  all  jump."  While  saying  these  words,  he  did  not 
fail  to  forget,  to  stir,  and  the  prediction  was  accomplished;  t  hi' explosion 
took  place  with  a  fearful  noise  ;  the  laboratory  windows  were  all  smashed, 
and  the  .tudience  fli  il  to  the  garden.  .  .  .  Babinet  hired  a  country-hou-e, 
and  after  making  the  pavments  returned  to  town  ;  then  he  found  that  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  both  the  name  of  the  place  and  from  what  station 
he  liad  started.  ...  Of  Hishop  MUnster  it  is  said  that,  seeing  at  the  door 
of  his  own  ante-chamber  the  announcement.  "  The  master  of  this  house  is 
out,"  he  remained  there  awaiting  his  own  return. 

The  story  of  Klaproth  is  worth  quoting.  In  examination  a 
professor  once  said  to  him,  "  But  you  know  nothing,  sir  ! " 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  Chinese  !  "  Puns,  by  the  way, 
and  plays  on  words  are  strong  evidence  of  monomania  or  insanity, 
at  which  we  are  not  astonished,  and  "  anagrams,"  in  the  words  of 
Uncart,  who  made  them,  and  therefore  ought  to  know,  "  are  one 
of  the  greatest  inanities  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
One  must  be  a  fool  to  amuse  oneself  with  them,  and  worse  than 
a  fool  to  make  them."  Professor  Lombroso  has  a  quiet  cynicism 
of  his  own  which  is  often  exceedingly  entertaining,  as,  for 
example : — 

Wahltuch  published  t-n-o  books  on  Psy  chography,  a  new  kind  of  philosophic 
system,  whieli,  however,  has  found  a  serious  commentator  in  a  sane  |)bilo- 
sopher — which  speaks  volumes  for  the  seriousness  of  some  philosophers. 

And  again  : — 

It  is  natural  that  mattoids  should  repeat  in  their  conceptions  the  ideas 
of  stronger  politicians  and  tliinker.s,  but  always  in  their  own  way,  and 

always  exaggerated  Cianchettini  wishes  to   put  Socialism  into 

practice ! 

Sometimes  the  humour  lies  in  the  curious  way  in  -which  he  ex- 
presses himself.  Thus :— "  lie  [Bolyai]  provoked  thirteen  offi- 
cials to  duels  and  fought  with  them,  and  between  each  duel  he 
played  the  violin,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  (!)  in  his  house." 

The  book  contains  several  illustrations,  a  map,  and  two  won- 
derful diagrams,  one  a  marvellous  thing  of  squares  and  irregular 
lines,  signifying  the  relation  of  genius  to  stature  in  France  ;  the 
other  the  relation  to  average  monthly  temperature  of  admission 
of  lunatics  to  asylums,  and  of  production  of  works  of  genius.  The 
printing  is  fairly  good,  and  we  have  only  noted  one  misprint  (on 
p.  155).  The  least  satisfactory  chapter,  perhaps,  is  that  on 
''Meteorological  Intluences  on  Genius,"  where -^ve  looked  and  looked 
in  vain  for  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  birth  of  great  men, 
and  found  only  the  relative  fertility  of  the  months  in  great 
■works.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that, 
though  we  are  all  mad,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  to  be  after  all,  and 
at  least  -we  rave  in  good  company.  C'est  do  bon  ton,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  sane  people  would  be  dull  indeed.  "  The  history  of  human 
intellect,"  said  Voltaire,  "  is  the  history  of  human  stupidity."  On 
which  Professor  Lombroso  notes,  "  There  are  countries  in  which 
the  ordinary  level  of  intelligence  sinks  so  low  that  the  inhabitants 
come  to  hate  not  only  genius  but  even  talent."  One  word  more, 
and  we  have  done.  The  author  is  sometimes  content  with  extra- 
ordinarily slight  evidence  on  which  to  condemn  his  victims. 
Darwin's  probable  abnormality  is  evidenced  among  other  things 
by  his  paternal  grandfather  having  "  a  passionate  temjJer  and  an 
impediment  in  his  speech"  (p.  357). 


BOOKS  OF  TKAVEL." 

MR.  KENNAN'S  Siberia  contains  about  1,100  pages;  we 
have  read  it  with  extreme  interest  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  more  in  its  favour.  The 
articles  he  contributed  to  the  Century  Magazine  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  expansion  ;  and  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Frost, 
the  artist  who  accompanied  him,  are  graphic  and  realistic  in^ 
the  extreme.    The  contents  of  the  book  are  comprehensive  and 
almost   exhaustive   on   their  various   subjects.    Mr.  Kennan- 
sketches  Siberian  scenery  from  the  dead  levels  of  the  limitless- 
steppes  to  the  gorges  in  the  snow-covered  ranges  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  the  waterless  sand-wastes  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  Gobi  Desert.    He  dwells  on  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
mineral  resources  of  this  undeveloped  and  scantily  populated 
Empire,  which  ranges  from  the  polar  temperature  of  the  north- 
eastern tundras  to  the  semi-tropical  summers  of  the  southern) 
provinces.    He  describes  picturesquely  all  manner  of  men,  from 
the  high  officials  and  the  wealthy  merchants  to  the  nomad  Kirghia- 
and  Cossacks  who  attended  him  in  his  explorations.  The  volumes 
are  ftiU  of  the  incidents  of  the  roughest  travel — of  the  sufieringa 
that  give  dramatic  interest  to  the  narrative,  but  which  were  not 
only  disagreeable  at  the  time,  but  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
strongest  constitution.    Shaken  to  pieces  in  rude  conveyances, 
half-starved  on  black  bread  and  brick-tea,  lowered  by  feyer^ 
and  aching  in  every  joint,  Mr.  Kennan  says  he  could  only 
"  keep  a  grip "  on  life  by  thinking  of  the  almost  intolerable 
miseries  of  the  convicts.    In  fact,  what  he  has  to  tall  about 
these  unhappy  exiles,  whether  sentenced  for  crime  or  charged 
on  mere  suspicion  with  political  oflrences,  is  enough  to  touch  the 
most  callous  egotist.     His  evidence  may  be  accepted  -without 
reserve.    His  prepossessions  -were  all  against  the  Nihilists  and 
Socialists  ;  had  not  the  tenor  of  his  former  writings  been  favour- 
able to  the  Government,  he  could  never  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunities he  did  enjoy,  or  made  his  way  into  the  prisons  and  mines- 
on  the  strength  of  official  recommendations  from  St.  Petersburg. 
But  Mr.  Kennan  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  acted  conscientiously 
by  his  American  employers.    He  could  not  shut  liis  eyes  to- 
palpable  facts,  and  he  even  strained  the  resources  of  strictly- 
honourable  diplomacy  to  probe  and  sift  matters  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  impossible  to  conden.se  in  some  dozen  of  lines  the  report  thafc 
makes  the  backbone  of  two  bulky  volumes.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  these  reports  of  his  are  confirmed  in  essentials  by  the  ex- 
tracts from  official  documents  and  the  utterances  of  distin- 
guished soldiers  and  civilians,  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  things  and  carry  out  in  silence  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  superiors.     It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
foul  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  especially  of  the  wooden 
etnpes,  where  the  convicts  are  kennelled  when  on  the  march. 
The  transport   can   only  be  accomplished  at   certain  seasons, 
and  then  the  custodians  must    somehow  find  room  for  many 
times  the  number  the  quarters  should  accommodate.    The  atmo- 
sphere is  fetid  in  the  extreme ;  there  is  seldom  an  attempt  at 
adequate  ventilation  ;  and  even  the  enterprising  American  Corre- 
spondent was  nearly  knocked  out  of  time  when  he  breathed  the- 
gases  which  escaped  with  a  rush  -when  the  doors  of  these  dun- 
geons were  opened.    Fevers  and  epidemics  find  so  many  victims 
that  the  hospitals  are  often  filled  to  overflowing.    We  hear  of 
patients  in  the  death  agony,  or  racked  with  rheumatic  pains^ 
packed  so  closely  on  the  filthy  floors,  w  ith  no  bed-linen  save  the 
ragged  clothes  in  which  they  caught  infection,  that  they  were 
literally  unable  to  turn.    The  clothing  in  which  they  have  to  face 
the  bitter  cold  on  their  interminable  marches  is  miserably  insuffi- 
cient ;  but  the  food,  although  coarse,  seems  to  be  tolerably 
plentiful.    The  Russian  peasant  is  born  to  endurance,  and  can 
bear  what  would  be  fatal  to  more  delicate  organizations.  But 
Dante  never  conceived  in  his  Inferno  anything  worse  than  the 
doom  of  the  educated  men  and  women  who  are  sent  to  those 
horrible  mines  of  Kara  which  are  the  private  property  of  the 
Czar.    Though  some  of  the  political  convicts,  with  their  sub- 
versive and  atrocious  propaganda  of  assassination,  may  have  well 
deserved  exemplary  punishment,  the  chastisement  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  sins.  A  humane  superintendent  may  do  some- 
thing to  mitigate  their  lot ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  arbitrary 
tyrant  may  capriciously  aggravate  it  beyond  human  endurance.  If 
we  doubted  Mr.  Kennan's  testimony,  we  should  find  ample  con- 
firmation of  it  in  the  suicides  and  "hunger-strikes"  which  have 
been  lamentably  frequent. 

From  the  miseries  of  these  victims  of  despotism  in  Siberia  it 
is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  Two  Happy  Years 
in  Ceylon.  A  comparison  of  the  two  books  tempts  us  to  moralize 
on  mortal  destinies.  We  dare  to  say  that  many  of  the  Singhalese 
deserve  the  knout  and  the  mine ;  but  they  live  under  mild  con- 
stitutional rule  and  a  bountiful  Providence  has  lavished  blessings 
on  them.  Their  simple  wants  are  supplied  by  the  lightest  labour. 
There  is  abundance  of  well-paid  work  for  those  who  are  inclined, 
for  the  island  is  again  flourishing.  Not  many  years  ago  it  seemed 
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to  be  following  our  fair  West  Indian  possessions  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  ;  the  coftee  plants  had  been  blighted,  and  the  planters 
were  in  despair.  Now  the  colony  is  doing  better  than  ever,  with 
spices,  rice,  chinchona,  and,  above  all,  with  tea.  Already,  as  we 
see  by  the  latest  trade  returns,  we  import  far  more  tea  from 
Ceylon  than  from  China.  The  soil  can  grow  anything,  and  the 
only  lack  is  water.  The  south-eastern  province,  with  its  pre- 
carious rainy  seasons  and  protracted  droughts,  has  been  avoided 
by  English  colonists.  Elsewhere  it  is  only  a  question  of  storing 
the  superabundant  rains,  irrigating  the  low-lying  lands,  and 
clearing  away  the  forests.  Before  you  sight  the  beautiful  island, 
you  may  breathe  the  spice-laden  breezes  ;  as  you  coast  the  shores, 
you  see  groves  of  palm-trees  reflected  in  the  profound  blue  of  the 
ocean.  The  governors  have  been  promoting  irrigation  and  drain- 
age works,  so  that  many  swamps  and  deserts  have  been  changed 
into  rice-grounds  and  tea-gardens.  The  huts  in  the  villages  are 
shaded  by  coco-palms  and  suri'ounded  by  vegetable-patches ; 
e^ren  the  streets  in  the  commercial  towns  are  overshadowed  by 
flowering  timber.  Miss  Cumming  gives  graphic  descriptions  of 
t'he  forest  scenery,  where  the  boat  glided  along  the  sluggish 
streams  in  a  solemn  gloom,  beneath  the  dense  canopies  of  foliage. 
She  visited  Buddhist  shrines  and  ruined  palaces,  but  she  grants 
that  Ceylon  cannot  vie  with  Hindustan  in  superb  remains  of 
ancient  architecture.  Though  the  planters  have  been  cutting 
away  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  there  is  much  mountainous  and  im- 
practicable country  which  must  always  afford  a  refuge  to  big 
game.  Not  long  ago,  the  elephants  were  a  nuisance.  Three 
first-rate  shots  were  said  to  have  slaughtered  104  of  them  in  three 
days.  Since  theu  the  sportsmen  were  so  hard  on  the  herds  that 
the  Government  imposed  a  heavy  shooting-tax,  and  now  Miss 
Cummins:  believes  that  elephants  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
€Ter.  No  country  can  rival  Ceylon  in  variety  of  precious 
stones,  although,  strange  to  say,  there  are  no  diamonds;  and 
she  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  speculative  industry 
of  the  gem-seekers,  for  the  Singalese,  who  delight  in  all  forms 
of  gambling,  take  kindly  to  a  pursuit  that  has  the  attractions 
of  a  lottery  with  the  possibility  of  rich  prizes.  A  great  deal 
•of  her  book  is  devoted  to  native  religions  and  missionary  enter- 
prise. As  to  the  latter,  she  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it,  but  it  is 
plain  that  results  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  She  says,  by 
way  of  encoiirngement,  that  we  have  been  steadly  sapping  the 
foundations  of  I'aganism,  and  "  loosening  the  far-reaching  roots  of 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism." 

Miss  Cumming  was  lapped  in  luxury  during  her  sojourn  in 
Ceylon  ;  Mrs.  Bishop's  journeys  in  Persia  are  the  records  of  danger, 
hardships,  and  privations.  Que  diahle  (illait-elle  faire  dnns  ceite 
(fuVere?  is  the  question  we  are  always  asking.  Undoubtedly  there 
1-3  much  valuable  geographical  information  in  her  book,  and  each 
chapter  is  fiUl  of  stirring  incident;  but  wild  Persia  is  no  place 
for  a  lady.  There  is  no  denying  Mrs.  Bishop's  pluck  and  resolute 
perseverance.  She  apologizes  for  some  want  of  the  vivacity  that 
gave  such  charm  to  her  adventures  in  the  P>ocky  Mountains  on 
the  score  of  domestic  bereavement.  Independently  of  that,  the 
difficulties  she  overcame,  with  the  wretchedness  of  her  daily  sur- 
roundings, were  sufficient  excuse  for  depression  of  spirits.  More- 
over, episodically,  among  not  a  few  similar  experiences,  she  was 
robbed  of  her  journals,  and  thrown  back  npon  her  memory. 
She  set  out  from  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  owns  tl  at 
she  could  hardly  have  made  the  start  had  she  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  anonymous  friend,  an  officer  from  India  on 
an  official  mission.  Afterwards,  when  she  had  to  rely  on  her 
cwn  resources,  she  made  her  way  against  obstacles  still  more 
formidable.  It  seemed  rash  to  begin  such  a  journey  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  before  the  departure  they  had  warn- 
ing that  the  winter  would  be  exceptionally  severe.  There  was 
a  heavy  snowfall  on  the  mountains  and  the  plateau  which 
were  to  be  crossed.  Those  gloomy  prognostications  were 
amply  realized.  We  hear  of  baggage  animals  tumbling  and 
breaking  down  in  the  snow-drifts  ;  of  dreary  marches  in  blind- 
ing blizzards,  with  the  mercury  many  degrees  below  zero. 
The  native  muleteers  succumbed  to  the  intense  cold,  and  her 
routes  were  strewn  with  the  sick  and  dying.  The  foul-smelling 
and  vermin-infested  caravanserais,  crowded  with  muleteers  and 
their  trains  of  animals,  offered  bare  shelter  and  little  more.  Nor 
■were  her  quarters  much  better  when  she  was  billeted  in  native 
houses,  for  there  was  no  protection  against  the  cold,  and  the  only 
fuel  was  the  dung,  which  was  carefully  economized.  Subsequently 
she  v\'as  exposed  to  such  extreme  heat  that  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  failed  in  the  long  marches,  "It  was  difficult  to  brave 
the  sun's  direct  rays.  He  looked  like  a  ball  of  magnesium  light, 
white  and  scintillating  in  the  unclouded  sky."  The  cities  of 
Teheran  and  Ispahan  she  found  comparatively  thriving  ;  the  other 
towns,  and  notably  the  old  capital  of  Ecbatana,  are  dwindling  in 
population  and  are  in  lamentable  decay,  with  narrow  streets 
made  almost  impassable  by  mud  or  dust  and  accumulations  of 
filth.  With  all  the  hardships  of  the  long  days  and  wretched 
quarters,  it  was  a  healthier  life  among  the  wild  nomads  of  the 
South-West,  although  there  slie  was  escorted  by  professional 
robbers  through  dangerous  mountain  passes  where  the  chiefs  are 
perpetually  at  feud.  Patriotism  seems  to  be  out  of  fashion  in 
Persia.  Everywhere  the  tribesmen  complained  of  the  exactions 
of  governors,  who  hold  on  a  precarious  tenure  the  posts  they  have 
bought.  They  regarded  with  philosophical  indiflference  the 
prospect  of  a  Russian  occupation ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  expressed  the  desire  that  England  might  take  over  the 
country. 


The  adventures  of  the  Orchid-Ilunter  are  the  story  of  his 
experiences  in  the  scarcely  explored  interior  of  Columbia.  Little 
is  known  to  us  of  evtn  the  setthd  ])arts  of  the  State,  and  we 
are  surprised  to  hear  of  the  city  of  Bucaranaga,  with  its  50,000 
inhabitants  and  its  handsome  buildings,  so  isolated  that  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  coast  is  by  a  canal  voyage  of 
six  days.  Mr.  Millican,  in  his  ffower-hunt,  made  his  way 
through  the  forests  in  canoes  paddled  by  bis  Indian  companions. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  in  those  untravelled  wilds  he  often 
fared  as  indiff'erently  as  Miss  Bird,  and,  besides  running  the  risk 
of  deadly  fevers,  he  had  to  endure  certain  and  daily  torments  from 
legions  of  venomous  fliesand  insects.  In  the  excitement  of  grubbing 
for  the  orchid  roots  among  decaying  trees,  there  was  the  serious 
danger  of  being  bitten  by  one  of  the  snakes  which  swarm  in  the 
jungles.  He  gives  picturesque  descriptions  of  some  of  those 
enchanting  natural  gardens  where  the  trees  are  festooned  with 
the  orchids  blazing  in  a  variety  of  colours.  The  difficulty  was  to 
bring  his  prizes  home  in  good  condition,  as  the  stowage  and  atmo- 
sphere on  board  the  steamers  were  far  from  favourable  to  them. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.* 

AMONG  the  latest  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
not  the  least  honourable  is  a  zealous  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  its  history.  From  this  book,  and,  indeed,  from  other  sources, 
we  gather  that  this  movement  is  warmly  encouraged  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  ;  that,  believing  that  the  Roman  Church  has  nothing 
to  fear  froni  the  exhibition  of  the  truth,  he  desires  such  of  his 
spiritual  subjects  as  are  qualified  for  the  task  to  examine  and  ex- 
pound its  history  in  a  fearless  and  critical  spirit,  and,  caring  only 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  to  submit  the  assertions  alike  of  its  friends 
and  its  foes  to  the  test  of  historical  evidence.  His  wishes  have 
been  met  with  a  ready  response,  of  which  this  book  is  an  im- 
portant part.  These  two  volumes  contain  a  translation  of  an 
instalment  of  Professor  Ludwig  Pa.stor's  Hisiory  of  the  Popes  from 
the  Close  of  the  Middle  Af/es,  ])uh\ished  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau 
in  1886,  and  already  translated  into  French.  More  than  half  of 
the  first  volume  may  be  considered  as  introductory,  being  mainly 
devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Papacy  during  the  "  Captivity  " 
and  the  period  of  the  Schism.  With  the  accession  of  Martin  V. 
Dr.  Pastor  begins  to  write  more  minutely,  and  the  volume  ends 
with  the  death  of  Martin's  successor,  Eugenius  IV.  The  whole 
of  the  second  volume  is  given  to  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  V.  and 
Calixtus  III.  The  book  is  the  result  of  much  research  ;  for, 
besides  using,  and  quoting  from,  a  vast  number  of  printed  autho- 
rities, ancient  and  modern,  of  which  we  have  a  list  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  volume,  Dr.  Pastor  has  worked  at 
several  collections  of  manuscripts,  at  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Vatican,  opened  to  students  by  the  present  Pope,  and  the  archives 
of  many  cities  and  of  some  noble  Italian  families.  He  gives  in  his 
appendixes  several  hitherto  unprinted  documents,  some  of  them 
of  great  interest,  and  proposes  hereafter  to  publish  a  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Popes.  His  foot-notes 
are  all  that  the  most  exacting  student  can  demand  ;  for  his  refe- 
rences are  full  and  precise,  and,  besides  enabling  the  reader  to 
verify  the  statements  in  the  text,  direct  him  where  to  find  fuller 
information  on  various  side  points  than  can  conveniently  be  given 
in  a  general  history.  Not  less  noteworthy  than  its  learning  are 
the  fairness  and  candour  displayed  in  this  book.  It  makes  no 
claim  to  impartiality ;  it  is  avowedly  written  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  standpoint,  and  has  on  its  first  page  a  commendatory 
Brief  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  author.  But  while  Dr.  Pastor 
is  careful  to  report  everything  in  his  authorities  that  is  creditable 
to  the  Popes,  and  in  all  doubtful  cases  puts,  as  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  the  most  favourable  construction  on  a  Pope's  con- 
duct, he  never  willfully  conceals  anything,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  expose  the  faults  of  Popes,  or  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
severe  reprobation.  Once,  indeed,  in  an  unfair  and  intemperate 
notice  of  the  teaching  of  Wycliff'e,  with  whose  works  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  acquainted  at  first  hand,  he  is,  we  think,  misled  by 
religious  prejudice.  In  the  portion  of  his  work  represented  here 
he  generally  gives  prominence  to  the  history  of  the  Papacy  as 
a  spiritual  power,  to  religious  movements  within  the  Church, 
to  the  position  taken  by  successive  Popes  with  reference  to  the 
Renaissance,  and  to  their  doings  in  Rome.  The  most  striking 
defect  in  his  book  is,  in  our  judgment,  his  neglect  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Popes  as  temporal  princes.  It  is  true 
that  this  side  of  Papal  history  is  of  less  importance  during  the 
four  reigns  here  treated  at  length  than  at  many  other  periods  ; 
still  it  has  an  importance,  both  of  its  own  and  as  bearing  on  the 
characters  of  the  Popes.  The  omission,  for  example,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Martin  V.  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  Louis  of 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples  renders  the  history  of  the  Pope's 
reign  incomplete,  and  conceals  one  of  its  least  creditable  sides. 
Nor  is  the  policy  of  the  Popes  as  Universal  Bishops  treated  with 
uniform  excellence  ;  for,  while  their  relations  with  the  Church  in 
Germany  are  admirably  set  forth,  the  notices  of  their  dealings 
with  the  Anglican  and  Gallican  Churches  are  decidedly  meagre. 
Dr.  Pastor's  book  would  be  more  attractive  if  he  had  abstained 
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from  giving  in  his  text  so  many  extracts  from  other  modern 
authors,  if  he  had  brought  some  portions  of  his  work  into  a 
smaller  compass,  and  had  exercised  greater  discretion  as  regards 
the  proportion  of  space  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  various  sub- 
jects. As  an  instance  of  his  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  details  of 
certain  events  and  passing  quickly  over  other  matters  of  at  least 
equal  moment,  we  may  refer  to  the  large  number  of  pages 
■devoted  to  the  account  of  the  Jubilee  of  Nicholas  V.,  as  compared 
with  his  brief  notice  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges.  lie 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  translators,  who,  working  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  F.  I.  Antrobus,  have  rendered  his  book  into 
pleasant  and  idiomatic  English. 

Dr.  Pastor  has,  by  way  of  introduction,  prefixed  to  his  History 
an  essay  on  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  literary 
Eenaissance  in  Italy,  in  which  he  points  out  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Fathers  the  Church  recognized  the  value  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  "rendered  valuable  service  in  guarding  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  antiquity,"  but  that  it  never  failed  to  make  a  prudent 
use  of  them,  to  forward  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
He  dwells  on  the  fact  that,  while  many  scholars  of  the  Renaissance 
were  profligate  and  heathenish  in  their  lives  and  writings,  many 
also,  specially  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  movement,  were  men  of 
Christian  character,  one  or  two  like  Manetti  using  their  learning 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion.    The  Church,  far  from  opposing 
the  Humanists'  studies,  afforded  them  liberal  encouragement,  and 
though  some  of  its  members  acted  wrongly  in  promoting  the 
"  heathenish  school,"  their  error  may  to  some  extent  be  excused 
by  the  "  attendant  circumstances."    AVhile  telling  us  how  suc- 
cessive Popes  employed  and  patronized  scholars  like  Poggio, 
'^hose  lives  and  writings  were  immoral.  Dr.  Pastor  argues  that 
they  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  evil  influences  exer- 
cised at  a  later  period  by  the  "  heathen  Renaissance,"  and  both 
liere  and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  contends  that  Nicholas  Y. 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  intellectKal  movement  with  an 
aim  "  essentially  worthy  of  the  Papacy."    That  the  magnificent 
works  of  Nicholas  had  a  specially  Christian  character  is,  perhaps, 
rather  a  pious  opinion  than  a  well-established  fact,  though  it 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  he  endeavoured  to  endow  the 
capital  of  Christendom  with  all  that  was  noblest  in  art  and 
letters,  and   to   invest  the  Papacy  with   such   strength  and 
splendour  as  might  be  derived  from  its  identification  with  the 
cause  of  intellectual  culture.    In  the  course  of  this  essay  Dr. 
Pastor  constantly  speaks  of  the  "  true  "  and  the  "  false  Humanism," 
the  true  being,  according  to  him,  the  movement  in  subordina- 
tion  to  religion,  the  false  in  opposition  to  it.    His   use  of 
these  terms  seems  to  us  to  be  misleading;  for  Humanism  was 
an  intellectual  development  in  which  religion  had  properly  no 
place.    It  was  based  on  the  idea  of  the  beauty  and  exceeding 
worth  of  man  as  expounded  most  fully  in  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  Pagan  world,  and  as  regarded  wholly  apart  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.    As,  however,  Christianity  claims  to  enter 
everywhere.  Humanism  could  not  simply  stand  aloof  from  it,  and 
therefore  became  an  actively  hostile  force.    The  inevitable  anta- 
gonism between  the  two  principles  was  not,  as  Dr.  Pastor  notes, 
immediately  perceived,  and  there  were  Humanists  who  were 
good  Catholics  ;  but  not  the  less  did  true  Humanism  either  ignore 
or  despise  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon, 
Dr.  Pastor  points  out  how  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy  on 
France  deprived  it  of  its  proper  authority  as  the  supreme  director 
of  the  Church  at  large ;  while  the  laxity  of  morals  that  prevailed 
in  the  Papal  Court  laid  it  open  to  the  reproaches  of  its  enemies. 
The  strife  with  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  aflbrded  a  common 
centre  round  which  its  most  prominent  antagonists,  ecclesiastical 
and  political,  gathered  to  attack  it.  Meanwhile  the  Popes,  bereft 
of  the  revenues  that  they  had  drawn  from  Italy,  and  finding 
that  other  countries  grudged  sending  subsidies  that  might  be 
used  to  forward  the  interests  of  France,  adopted  unworthy  and 
oppressive  expedients  for  raising  money,  and  thus  still  further 
weakened  the  loyalty  of  Western  Christendom.  Rome,  at 
that  time  at  least  only  important  as  the  seat  of  the  Papacy, 
suffered  terribly.  "The  view,"  Dr.  Pastor  writes,  "on  which 
Petrarch  looked  down  from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  with  its  hills 
crowned  by  solitary  churches,  its  uncultivated  fields,  its  masses 
of  ancient  and  modern  ruins,  its  scattered  rows  of  houses,  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  open  country  but  the  circuit 
of  the  old  walls  of  Aurelian."  Nor  were  the  worst  effects  of  the 
"  Captivity  "  confined  to  the  period  of  its  duration.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  led  to  a  mischievous  preponder- 
ance of  "State  politics  "  in  matters  of  Church  government ;  the 
Schism  was,  in  reality,  a  struggle  between  two  nations,  the 
Italians  and  the  French,  for  the  possession  of  the  Papacy.  A 
lucid  summary  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  enables  Dr.  Pastor  to  exhibit  with  much  force  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  the  Synod  of  Pisa,  and  of  the  theories  that  : 
exalted  the  authority  of  Councils.  In  noting  the  conspicuous 
part  taken  by  Bishop  Beaufort  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  Dr. 
Pastor  not  quite  accurately  describes  the  Bishop  as  "aged," 
though  Beaufort  was  probably  not  over  fifty-one  in  iJtiJ.  ' 
Martin  V.,  the  Pope  elected  at  Constance,  set  himself  to  repair  " 
the  damage  that  the  Papacy  had  sustained  during  the  Schism. 
After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Florence  he  succeeded,  by  means  ' 
not  quite  adequately  expounded  here,  in  making  his  position  good  ' 
in  Italy,  and  in  regaining  a  large  portion  of  the  States  of"  the  ' 
Church.  We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  lamentable  con- 
dition into  which  Rome  had  fallen  and  of  Martin's  restorations. 


His  success  in  re-establishing  the  Papal  authority  in  W^esteni 
Europe  was  due  partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  several  king- 
doms, and  largely  also  to  his  own  remarkable  prudence.  While 
censuring  Martin's  evasion  of  the  demands  for  reform,  Dr.  Pastor 
shows  that  any  large  attempt  in  that  direction  would  have  been 
almost  hopeless.    Eugenius  IV.  declined  to  undertake  the  work 
of  general  reformation,  though,  as  will  be  seen  here,  he  did 
all  that  was  perhaps  possible  for  him,  in  urging  the  refor- 
mation first  of  the  religious  orders  and  then  of  the  clergy. 
The  employment  of  Humanists  as  papal  secretaries,  which  began 
during  the  Schism,  became  constant  under  Eugenius.  Though 
the  Pope  himself  held  aloof  from  the  literary  movement,  he 
was  conscious  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  support 
of  the  Humanists ;  for  the  Council  of  Constance  had,  as  Dr. 
Pastor  observes,  vastly  increased  their  importance.  Fresh  strength 
was  added  to  the  alliance  between  the  I'apacy  and  the  Re- 
naissance  by  the   residence   of  Eugenius   and   his   Court  at 
Florence,  "the  home  of  revived  art,  and  the  centre  of  Humanism 
in  Italy."'    No  part  of  these  volumes  is  pleasanter  to  read  than 
the  account  of  the  magnificent  designs  and  actual  achievements 
of  Nicholas  V.  as  the  head  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in 
literature  and  art.    Among  other  points  in  the  reign  that  are 
treated  at  length  are  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  effected  in  Northern 
Germany  by  Cardinal  Cusa,  and  in  Southern  Germany  by  St.  John 
Capistran,  the  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcaro,  and  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople.   Dr.  Pastor  defends  Nicholas  against  the  charge  of 
having  done  as  little  as  possible  to  help  the  Greeks,  He  certainly 
did  not  do  much  for  them,  but  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the 
fall  of  the  city  was  at  hand,  and  he  must  not  be  blamed  too  severely 
for  being  backward  in  sending  help  to  a  people  that,  in  spite  of  a 
nominal  submission,  was  resolved  to  reject  his  authority.  For 
the  crusade  that  was  proposed  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
he  showed  little  zeal ;  he  had  devoted  all  his  energies  to  objects 
of  another  kind,  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  splendid  reign 
was  ending  in  gloom.    At  a  moment  of  urg^ent  peril  the  defence 
of  Europe  was  taken  up  by  Calixtus  III.   The  eagerness  displayed 
by  the  aged  Pope  in  pushing  on  the  preparations  for  the  crusade, 
the  building  of  a  Papal  fleet  on  the  Tiber,  the  relief  of  Belgrade 
by  Hunyadi  and  St.  John  Capistran,  and  other  events  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  are  minutely  recorded  here.    Once  again,  as  in 
the  days  of  Urban  II.,  a  Pope  aspired  to  hurl  the  forces  of 
Western  Christendom  against  the  infidels  of  the  East.    To  the 
summons  of  Calixtus  there  was  but  little  response,  yet  not  the 
less  do  his  self-denying  efforts  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of 
Borgia,  soon  to  be  rendered  infamous  by  one  of  his  nephews, 
whose  elevation  is  by  far  the  most  serious  blot  on  his  reign.  It 
is  true  that  Calixtus  cared  nothing  for  the  Renaissance,  and  was 
accordingly  hated  by  the  Humanists,  and  that  he  took  no  step 
towards  an  ecclesiastical  reformation,  being  quite  content  that 
/Eneas  Sylvius  should  foil  an  attack  made  on  the  Papacy  in 
Germany,  without  attempting  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Germans  complained.    To  him  it  seemed  not  a  time  to  spend 
money  on  buildings,  or  books,  or  pictures,  or  to  surrender  any 
means,  however  objectionable,  of  replenishing  the  Papal  treasury; 
for,  though  he  spent  little  on  himself,  he  needed  all  he  could  get 
for  the  war.    As  Pope  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  but  that  idea 
was  not  unworthy  of  his  exalted  office,  for  it  was  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  infidel. 


WIIEX  IT  WAS  WOXD'ROUS  COLD.' 

ONCE  on  a  time — as  geologists  reckon,  not  so  very  long  ago — 
the  climate  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  was  much  colder 
than  it  is  at  present.  A  winding  sheet  of  ice  enveloped  the  hills 
of  Britain ;  it  extended  over  parts  of  the  lowlands,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  far  as  Sir  Robert  Ball— following  the 
dominant  fashion  of  geological  opinion — assumes  in  this  book. 
At  any  rate  Scotland  then  was  like  to  some  part  of  Greenland  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  temperature  of  similar  regions  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  was  correspondingly  lowered.  So  has  it  been 
also  in  the  southern  half  of  the  p-lobe,  but  it;  cannot  be  proved 
that  identical  conditions  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  the  two 
hemispheres;  indeed,  as  he  shows,  they  more  probably  alternated. 
How  is  this  strange  change  of  climate  to  be  explained  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  puzzles  which  geology  affords.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  earth  on  its  course  with  the  whole  solar  system 
may  pass  through  regions  of  diti'erent  temperature ;  but  ob- 
viously this,  as  it  takes  refuge  in  the  unknown,  cannot  be 
called  a  very  satisfactory  explanation.  Others  account  for  vari- 
ations of  climate  by  the  dilferent  grouping  of  land  and  ocean 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Certainly  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  problem ;  but,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  that  any  great  geographical  changes 
have  occurred  since  the  Glacial  epoch,  while  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  that  are  probable  would  wholly  explain  so  large  a 
fall  in  temperature  as  the  facts  appear  to  demand.  The  late  Dr. 
James  Croll,  in  his  classic  work  Climate  and  Time,  published  in 
1875,  accounted  for  the  Glacial  epoch  by  the  joint  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  in  the  position 
of  its  axis.  When  the  orbit  has  departed  most  widely  from  a 
circular  form — a  change  which  does  not  take  place  at  any  regular 
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intervals — and  the  precessionnl  movement  of  the  earth's  axis  of 
rotation  makes  it  winter  in  either  hemisphere  when  the  globe  is 
furthest  from  the  sun  and  summer  when  it  is  nearest,  then 
that  hemisphere  should  be  aiHicted  with  a  Glacial  epoch.  The 
precessional  changes  complete  their  cycle  in  about  twenty-one 
thousand  years.  The  alterations  in  the  eccentricity  are  much 
slower  and  are  not  periodic.  Hence  the  frost  king  will  transfer 
his  realm  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  and  epochs  of  cold 
and  of  comparative  warmth  may  even  alternate  in  the  same 
region. 

Dr.  CroU's  arguments  won  many  adherents  among  geologists, 
but  objections  were  made  which  were  generally  admitted  to  be 
formidable,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  insuperable.  AVhen  tlie 
earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse  the  total  amount  of  heat  which  is  received 
in  one  revolution  about  the  sun  varies  with  the  shorter  axis  of 
the  ellipse.  But  the  difl'erence  thus  produced  is  slight ;  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  earth's  annual  income  in  the  matter  of  heat 
may  be  regarded  as  constant.  Again,  the  amount  received  in  the 
passage  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  is 
equal  to  that  received  in  the  passage  from  the  vernnl  to  the 
autumnal.  Hence  it  was  argued  by  Dr.  Croll's  opponents  that, 
as  the  total  amount  of  heat  received  in  winter  is  equal  to  that 
received  in  summer  (for  with  an  elliptical  orbit  the  summer 
is  shorter  than  the  winter),  the  result  would  in  all  cases  be  the 
same,  and  it  would  make  no  diti'erence,  at  any  rate  directly, 
whether  the  winter,  in  a  particular  hemisphere,  occurred  when 
the  globe  was  at  its  least  or  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 
But  in  this  argument,  which  seemed  justified  by  a  statement 
of  the  late  Sir  Jolin  Herschell,  lurks  a  fallacy.  The  discussion 
of  this  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  Sir  R.  Ball's  book.  He 
admits  that  the  stntement  is  true  for  the  whole  earth,  but  it 
is  not  true  for  either  hemisphere  of  the  earth.  The  fact,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  is  this  :■ — "  Of  the  total  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun  on  a  hemisphere  of  the  earth  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  63  per  cent,  is  received  during  the  summer  and  37  per 
cent,  during  the  winter."  This  proportion  is  independent  of  the 
form  of  the  orbit ;  but  when  it  is  most  elliptical  the  one  season 
will  be  199  days  long,  the  other  166  ;  when  it  is  least  so,  the  two 
will  be  equal.  In  either  case  the  percentage  is  the  same.  Sir 
E.  Ball  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  result  of  this  unequal 
apportioning  of  the  hemisphere's  revenue  of  heat,  illustrating  it 
by  some  amusing  comparisons  with  a  man's  income.  The  result 
is  as  follows  : — Under  "  glacial  "  conditions,  when  the  summer  is 
short  and  the  winter  long,  the  mean  daily  heat  in  summer  would 
be  to  the  same  in  winter  in  the  proportion  of  138  to  68;  while 
under  "  genial  "  (or  "  interglacial ")  conditions  the  ratio  would  be 
116  to  81.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  at  the  present  time  the 
ratio  is  124  to  75.  Thus  under  "  glacial  "  conditions,  though  the 
summer  would  be  comparatively  hot,  it  would  be  brief,  and  this 
would  "  tend  to  impair  its  power  of  dissipating  the  ice  and  snow 
which  gathered  in  the  long  winter."  These  conditions,  if  others 
remained  unaltered,  would  make  the  climate  in  any  one  place 
more  unequal.  For  instance,  in  Great  Britain  the  present  difl'er- 
ence between  the  mean  temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  is 
20°;  this  under  glacial  conditions  would  become  28°.  And  the 
greater  the  diflerence  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  by  which 
it  would  be  augmented. 

This  important  fact,  as  Sir  R.  Ball  points  out,  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  CroU  and  his  supporters.  They  con- 
fined themselves  to  insisting  (not  unsuccessfully)  that  the  in- 
direct efl'ects  of  a  lengthened  winter  would  be  much  greater  than 
their  adversaries  supposed.  By  calling  attention  to  the  error 
which  was  passing  current  as  a  mathematical  truth.  Sir  R.  Ball 
has  removed  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  Dr.  Croll's 
explanation  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  We  may  now  admit — unless 
experts  can  find  an  error  in  his  reasoning,  which  does  not  seem 
probable — that  astronomical  changes,  combined  with  favourable 
geographical  conditions,  may  subject  either  hemisphere  to  the 
thraldom  of  a  "  reign  of  ice,"  or  may  break  up  its  frosty  fetters. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  even  this  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  entirely  clears  up  the  question  of  climate 
in  past  time.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  geologist  has 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  periods  of  warmth  as  well  as  of  cold. 
"When  the  clay  beneath  London  was  deposited,  the  tenants  of  the 
sea  resembled  those  which  now  inhabit  regions  almost  tropical, 
and  palms  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  Middlesex.  Hence,  if  the 
evidence  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is  not  deceptive,  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  the  earth  must  have  cori'esponded  with  that  of 
Northern  Africa  at  the  present  day.  If,  as  was  recently  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Hevieiv,  the  mean  temperature 
of  Wales  must  be  lowered  by  some  18°  in  order  to  draw  the 
glaciers  of  Snowdon  down  to  the  sea  level,  it  must  be  raised  by 
about  the  same  amount  to  bring  back  subtropical  plants  and 
animals.  But  so  great  a  change  in  this  direction  does  not  seem 
to  be  covered  by  Sir  R.  Ball's  explanation  ;  for,  as  was  indicated 
above,  we  are  at  present  living  under  conditions  more  genial  than 
glacial.  Still,  though  the  mystery  is  not  completely  solved,  he 
has  removed  a  great  ditKculty,  and  made  a  long  step  in  that 
direction  His  book,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  admirably  written.  I 
Though  but  a  small  one,  it  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
geology,  and  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  "  Modern  Science," 
edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  of  which  it  forms  the  first  volume. 


THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.* 

THE  new  Peacock  edited  by  Dr.  Garnett  merits  more  par- 
ticular notice  than  a  place  in  the  current  chronicle  of  literary 
reprints.  The  new  edition,  in  nine  volumes,  now  in  course  of 
publication,  is  extremely  attractive  in  form  and  very  convenient 
in  arrangement.  A  prettier  set  of  books,  or  one  more  proper  to 
the  occasion,  could  not  have  been  devised.  All  good  Peacockians 
must  acknowledge  the  happy  blending  of  elegance  and  sobriety 
that  distinguishes  this  edition.  The  type  and  paper,  the  binding 
and  illustrative  plates,  make  indeed  a  most  tasteful  accord.  In 
other  respects  these  charming  volumes  offer  certain  points  of 
contrast  with  the  last  complete  edition  of  Peacock,  edited  by  Sir 
H  enry  Cole,  with  a  preface  by  Lord  Houghton  and  a  memoir  bv 
Miss  Edith  Nicolls,  which  appeared  in  1875  i"  three  volumes. 
The  exclusion  of  Peacock's  poems  from  Dr.  Garnett's  edition 
may  be  regretted  by  some,  though  this  omission  may  easily 
be  rectified  by  a  separate  edition  of  the  whole  poetical  works, 
together  with  the  admirable  contributions  to  Fraser's  Magazine 
and  other  periodicals.  The  interesting,  though  necessarily 
incomplete,  memoir  by  Miss  Nicolls  is,  of  course,  utilized  by 
Dr.  Garnett  in  the  prefatory  essay  of  the  present  edition ; 
but  there  can  be  no  biography  of  Peacock  before  the  next 
century  arrives,  when  the  greater  portion  of  his  correspondence, 
now  under  seal  at  the  British  Museum,  will  become  accessible. 
Dr.  Garnett,  however,  is  fortunate  in  the  command  of  new 
sources  of  information  in  certain  "  Biographical  Notes  "  privately 
printed  by  Sir  II.  Cole,  and  in  a  little  diary  kept  by  Peacock 
during  his  residence  at  Marlow.  The  fruits  of  these  notes  and 
correspondence,  if  not  very  considerable,  are  of  interest,  as  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  some  hitherto  little-known  periods  of  Peacock's 
life,  such  as  bis  Welsh  tours,  his  relations  with  Shelley,  and  his 
course  of  work  at  the  India  House.  Then  Dr.  Garnett  supplies 
some  additional  notes  to  the  novels.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  very  useful,  especially  when  the  originals  of  Peacock's 
satirical  characters  are  indicated,  as  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Night- 
shade, Geott'ry  Gall,  and  the  "learned  mythologist"  in  Melin- 
court,  who  is  identified  as  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  that  delightful 
and  waggish  professor  of  occultism  who  called  Peacock 
"  Greeky-Peeky."  It  was  not,  however,  Payne  Knight  who 
is  represented  as  Marmaduke  Milestone  in  Headlmig  Hall,  as 
Dr.  Garnett's  note  has  it,  but  Humphry  Repton.  The  point 
is  clearly  established  by  a  passage  in  Repton's  works.  Occa- 
sionally Dr.  Garnett  is  a  trifle  hypercritical,  as  in  the  preface 
to  Melincourt ,  where  he  corrects  Peacock's  remark  about  "  the- 
homage  which  Hypocrisy  pays  to  Virtue"  by  the  observation  : — 
"  This  seems  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Hypocrisy  does  not  pay  homage 
to  Virtue,  but  is  itself  the  homage  paid  to  Virtue  by  Vice." 
Surely,  Peacock  is  perfectly  correct.  He  employs  an  abstract 
term  and  personifies  Hypocrisy,  as  distinguished  from  the  per- 
sonification Vice.  With  regard  to  the  printing  of  Peacock's 
Greek  quotations  without  accents,  which  has  sorely  vexed  the 
souls  of  scholars.  Dr.  Garnett  has  followed  the  example  of 
Sir  H.  Cole,  and  has  not  attempted  to  remove  a  serious  blemish 
in  the  older  edition.  This  decision  is  sufficiently  surprising  in  so 
scholarly  an  editor  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  reason  for 
his  observance  of  bad  example  must  prove  as  unexpected  as  sur- 
prising to  most,  if  not  all,  Peacockians.  It  seems  Peacock  him- 
self is  the  cause  of  ofl'ence  and  not  his  editor.  "  Accents  are 
omitted,  '  says  Dr.  Garnett,  "  from  the  Greek  quotations  in  this 
edition  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  and  example  of  the  author, 
wlio  wrote  concerning  them  in  one  of  his  note-books — 

Turpe  est  ililiiciles  habere  nugas  ; 
Et  stultus  labor  est  iatptiarum." 

The  indolent,  among  whom  Peacock  must  be  reckoned,  are  often  in- 
genious apologists.  We  admit  the  force  of  the  plea,  even  while 
we  regret  the  example. 

With  the  general  conclusions  of  Dr.  Garnett's  judgment  of 
Peacock  as  a  poet  and  as  a  satirist  we  are  in  hearty  agreement. 
The  distinction  set  forth  between  the  longer  and  more  elaborate 
poems  and  the  songs  that  occur  in  the  novels  is  as  fine  and  true 
in  definition  as  it  is  happy  in  expression.  "The  Genius  of  the 
Thames  "  and  "  Rhododaphne  "  are  "  works  of  labour  and  reflec- 
tion." The  most  characteristic  of  Peacock's  lyrics  "  are  so 
graceful,  simple  and  melodious  that  they  might  seem  to  have 
come  into  being  of  their  own  accord.''  All  lyrics,  by  the  w^ay, 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  songs,  and  suggest  the  aocompanimeut 
of  the  voice  and  the  instrument,  produce  this  impression  of 
spontaneous  creation.  But  it  is  as  a  satirist  that  Peacock 
occupies  a  position  of  eminence  in  literature ;  and  both  in 
the  literary  medium  he  employed  and  in  the  wit  and  humour 
that  are  never  absent  from  his  satirical  method,  that  position 
may  be  said  to  be  of  peculiar  isolation  not  less  than  of  peculiar 
eminence.  The  Peacockian  novel  is  a  thing  apart.  It  answers, 
to  none  of  the  accepted  canons  of  fiction.  You  are  a  I'eacockian 
or  you  are  not.  There  is  in  this  matter,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
has  it,  no  middle  way.  That  Peacock  is  little  but  a  name 
to  the  multitude  of  readers  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  fugi- 
tive brilliance  in  his  satire,  or  to  anything  transitory  in  the 
objects  of  his  ridicule.  The  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  vanities 
and  absurdities,  that  find  such  abundant  illustration  in  his 
whimsical  and  diverting  pages  are  never  absent  from  human 
society.    It  is  the  type,  not  the  individual,  that  supplies  the 
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material  for  his  delicate  and  penetrative  wit.  When  Dr.  Garnett 
observes  that  Peacock  has  "  no  plot,  little  human  interest,  and  no 
consistent  development  of  character,"  he  merely  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  Peacock  -was  not  as  other  novelists  are,  and  that 
he  was  a  satirist,  humourist,  and  poet  who  worked  in  a  new 
artistic  medium.  But,  from  the  broadest  standpoint,  the  denial 
of  human  interest  in  Peacock's  novels  and  romances  is  incom- 
prehensible. To  the  man  of  humour  these  books  must  ever  be  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  of  delight  and  recreation.  Dr.  Garnett 
enumerates  some  of  the  more  engaging  qualities  of  Peacock's 
mind  and  style  that  should  jirimd  facie  ensure  popularity.  That 
he  has  been  "  the  favourite  of  the  few  "  is,  according  to  the  editor, 
chiefly  to  be  charged  to  his  "  lack  of  the  ordinary  qualifications 
of  the  novelist,  all  pretensions  to  which  he  entirely  disclaims," 
and  only  to  a  secondary  extent  to  "  the  highly  intellectual  quality 
of  his  work."  This  is  a  melancholy  reflection  upon  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  multitude. 

With  regard  to  Peacock's  relations  with  Shelley,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Dr.  Garnett  retracts  certain  criticisms  of  Peacock's 
Memoirs  of  Shelley  which  he  now  feels  to  have  been  "  unjust 
and  uncharitable,"  although  not  "  inexcusable."  He  now  knows 
Peacock  sufficiently  to  withdraw  from  his  former  position.  He 
cannot,  in  fact,  any  longer  charge  Peacock  with  "wrong 
motives,"  or  any  motives  but  what  are  honourable.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  as  convinced  as  ever  he  was  that  Peacock  mis-stated 
the  case  of  Shelley  and  Harriet,  and  that  almost  every  one  who 
Las  written  on  the  matter  is  equally  in  the  wrong.  But  where 
Shelley  is  concerned  Dr.  Garnett  abandons  the  Peacockian  posi- 
tion, and  drifts  from  the  secure  anchorage  in  facts.  In  spite 
of  overwhelming  evidence,  he  writes  of  a  "  supposed  "  portrait  of 
Shelley  in  Niyhtinare  Abbey,  and  declares  that  the  resemblance 
of  Scythrop  to  Shelley,  "  if  any,  is  most  superficial." 
This  conclusion  is  very  like  the  consideration  only  of  what  is 
superficial  in  that  delightful  caricature,  as  if  some  serious 
Shelleyan  should  gravely  observe,  "  This  cannot  be  a  portrait " — 
which,  indeed,  is  what  no  one  has  asserted — "  because  Scythrop, 
mark  you  !  drinks  Madeira,  which  Shelley  never  did."  But  these 
small  points  concern  pious  Shelleyans  rather  than  good 
Peacockians,  all  of  whom  must  be  grateful  for  this  beautiful 
edition  of  the  novels,  and  the  good  fortune  that  is  theirs  in  Dr. 
Garnett  as  its  editor. 


FRENCH  LITEEATDBE. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  second  part  of  M.  Zeller's  Entre- 
tiens  sur  riiistoirc  dn  moyen-dge  {i)  (the  fourth  of  the  com- 
plete work)  includes  Books  XIV.  to  XIX.  Of  these,  the  first 
(XIV .")  deals  with  "Towns  and  Communes,"  having  a  section 
specially  devoted  to  Rome  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  second 
(XV,)  is  entitled  "St.  Bernard  and  Europe  in  the  Twelfth 
Century.  '  The  third  (XVI,),  "  French  Monarchy,"  has  special 
reference  to  Suger.  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  have  a  bock 
each  to  himself,  and  the  last  (XIX.)  Book  deals  with  Pope 
Bonifece  and  Philip  the  Fair,  after  which  M.  Zeller  fixes  "  the 
end  ot  the  middle  ages."  There  .seems  to  be  some  incon- 
venience in  fixing  that  date  so  early.  No  doubt  "the  middle 
ages  "  is  an  exceedingly  ambiguous  term.  In  some  mouths  it  spans 
the  whole  period  from  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  to 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  others,  used  more 
narrowly,  it  intervenes  between  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance ;  but  both  these  latter  are  themselves  very  fluctuating 
epochs.  At  any  rate,  a  method  of  computation  which  would 
shut  the  fourteenth  century  in  France,  still  more  in  England  and 
Germany,  out  of  the  middle  ages  seems  to  us  rather  an  awkward 
one.  Still,  these  questions  of  names  and  dates  do  not  greatly 
matter.  We  have  frequently  commented  on  M.  Zeller's  method 
of  dealing  with  these  subjects,  and  have  more  than  once  taken 
the  objection  that  it  is  too  elaborate  and  difluse  for  a  summary, 
and  too  slightly  equipped  with  reference  to  original  authorities 
and  other  kindred  things  to  serve  for  a  history  proper.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  a  class  of  writing  always  popular  in  France, 
and  not  without  its  merits,  especially  when,  as  here,  the  author 
has  had  a  lifelong  familiarity  with  his  subject,  and  is  not  merely 
talking  at  large  because  he  does  not  know  enough  to  talk  in 
detail. 

M.  Adolphe  Rettg's  Thuh  des  brvmes  (2)  belongs  to  a  small  col- 
lection of  the  very  latest  of  the  latest  things  in  French,  printed, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  a  view  to  be  out  of  print,  duly  headed 
by  a  volume  from  M.  Verlaine,  enshrined  even  in  its  cheapest 
form  m  "  simili-japon "  paper,  and  decorated,  at  least  in  the 
example  before  us,  with  a  severely  etched  portrait.  M.  Rett(§ 
calls  his  book  a  "  modern  legend,"  which  is  as  good  a  name  for 
it  as  another.  It  describes  (if  it  can  be  said  to  describe  anything) 
the  soul-and-bodj  journeyings  of  a  being  who  is  most  commonly 
called  "  Le  Pauvre,"  and  who  among  other  things  was  "  a  col- 
lectionneur  d'ailes  de  chimeres  "  (and  indeed  'tis  a  most  plume- 
shedding  wild-fowl).  We  have  read  it  with  sume  pleasure,  for  amid 
a  great  deal  of  euphuism  (M.  Rette  says  pluricolore  for  midti- 
colore,  and  this  is  the  mildest  of  his  "  inusitates  ")  there  are  some 
phrases  which  are  more  than  merely  striking.    "  De  si  tiedes 

(1)  Evirthens  snr  Vhistnire  cht  mnyen-uge.    Par  J.  Zeller.  Deuxifeme 
partie.    Tome  II.    P.iris :  Perrin. 

(2)  Tlmle  des  brumes.    Par  Adolphe  Rette.    Paris  :  Librairie  artistinue 
«t  litteraire. 


oiseaux  gris  s'eiTarouchent  dans  .ses  yeux  "  is  a  most  metaphysical 
conceit,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and,  as  all  good  conceits 
are,  perfectly  true.  The  person  who  wants  even  the  slightest 
appearance  of  common  sense  or  intelligibleness  to  make  him  relish 
a  book  should  avoid  M.  Rett(5  like  the  plague;  otherwise  the  head 
of  him  will  begin  to  whirl  and  the  eyes  to  dazzle  before  he  has 
read  many  pages,  and  he  will  be  reduced  either  to  second-childish- 
ness and  mere  oblivion,  or  else  to  a  state  of  lively  indignation. 
But  if  he  can  trace  the  influences  of  the  Petits  poames  en  prose 
and  the  Filles  du  feu,  of  Pohnes  harbares  and  La  tentatiwi  de 
Saint- Antoine,  he  will  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  M.  Retto, 
and  admit  him  if  in  a  grudging  mood  to  be  a  skilled  mosaicist,  if 
in  a  more  generous  one  to  have  no  small  faculty  of  fusing  his 
squares  of  iris-coloured  glass  into  new  and  agreeable  materials  as 
well  as  forms. 

M.  Pellissier  has  followed  up  his  Junior  Course  of  French  and 
English  passages  by  a  Middle  Course  (Percival),  which  appears, 
like  the  other,  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  pa.ssages  are  well 
varied  in  subject,  and  this  is  not  without  importance  in  such 
matters. 

MM.  Ilachette  publish  a  new  journal  for  the  new  year  en- 
titled Ln  mode  pratique.  It  is  a  fashion  journal  after  the 
French,  not  the  English,  fashion — that  is  to  say,  though  the 
bulk  of  it  is  entirely  occupied  with  what  they  called  in  the  good 
old  days  "  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,"  it  opens  with  a  feuilleton 
by  M.  Paul  Margueritte,  who,  though  some  French  critics  have 
fallen  foul  of  him,  and  though  he  be  not  much  known  in  England, 
is  by  no  means  the  first  comer  among  writers.  It  has  plenty  of 
illustrations,  from  the  big  detached  fashion-plate  to  diagrams  for 
cutting-out. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  unexpected  and  melancholy  interest  now  attaches  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  liees's  handsome  volume,  H.R.U.  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale  in  Soidhern  India  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.),  which  comprises  a  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  1889,  to  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  with  a 
lively  description  of  elephant-catching  in  Mysore  by  that  experi- 
enced sportsman  Mr.  G.  P.  Sanderson.  The  illustrations,  from 
photographs  reproduced  by  the  Dawson  process,  are  extremely 
good.  Especially  remarkable  are  the  plates,  after  photographs, 
by  Mr.  C.  Brown,  of  Bangalore,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Sanderson's 
elaborate  and  successful  operations  of  elephant-driving  and 
capture  in  the  Keddahs  of  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  This  admir- 
able series  of  pictures  enables  the  reader  to  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  vivid  account  Mr.  Sanderson  gives  of  as  splendid  a  spectacle 
as  ever  delighted  naturalist  or  hunter.  Mr.  Rees,  on  his  part, 
with  the  art  of  a  practised  writer,  has  drawn  freely  upon  his 
extensive  experience  and  knowledge.  His  narrative  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  description  of  successive  ceremonials,  recep- 
tions, banquets,  and  balls,  though  those  functions  of  a  prince's 
progress,  despite  the  semi-private  character  of  the  visit,  are 
naturally  prominent  in  the  account  of  the  tour  through  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Hyderabad,  indeed,  as  the  city  of  magnificent 
entertainment,  and  renamed,  therefore,  Dar-ul-Ziyafat  by  Mr. 
Rees,  amply  justified  its  ancient  renown.  But  there  is  nothing 
of  a  formal  tone  about  this  official  record.  Mr.  Rees  touches  on 
many  important  questions,  and  whether  it  is  the  future  of  Madras 
and  the  Ea.st  Coast  Railway,  or  the  administration  of  Native 
States,  or  Hindu  widowhood,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  he  is 
ever  instructive  and  suggestive  in  his  observations,  and  a  very 
salutary  corrective  of  the  travelling  M.P.  As  to  the  results  of 
the  visit  to  the  Duke's  party  under  Sir  Edward  Bradford's  charge, 
they  were,  as  the  final  testimony  of  this  volume  proves,  eminently 
satisfactory. 

In  the  volume  of  Letters  of  Jmnes  Smetham,  edited  by  Sarah 
Smetham  and  William  Davies  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  there  is  much 
of  the  unconscious  revelation  of  temperament  and  character  that 
is  invaluable  to  the  biographer.  The  bare  facts  of  the  uneventful 
life  of  a  painter  who  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  name  with  the 
multitude  are  chronicled  in  the  brief  memoir  of  the  editors 
of  this  book.  It  is  in  the  Letters  that  the  sensitive  and  enthu- 
siastic nature  of  Smetham  is  revealed.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Smetham's  works  will  deny  that  the  painter  was  a  colour- 
ist  of  singular  power  and  charm,  or  that  he  possessed  a  pic- 
torial method  that  was  di.stinctly  individual.  His  gifts  were 
held  in  high  repute  by  critics  like  Mr.  Ruskin  and  by  painters 
like  Mr.  Madox-Brown,  Mr.  Biirne-Jones,  and  Kossetti  and  his 
circle.  He  was  decidedly  a  companionable  man,  if  not  clubbable. 
His  works  were  exhibited,  and  attracted  notice,  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Yet  he  failed  to  make  the  mark  that  might 
have  been  expected  of  a  painter  enjoying  many  natural  advan- 
tages, and  never  idle  for  an  hour,  as  he  himself  observes  in  one  of 
his  interesting  confessional  letters.  Some  hint  of  the  secret  of 
his  failure  may  be  discovered  in  his  remarks  of  the  dogged 
persistency  in  picture-making  that  Wilkie  and  Linnell  dis- 
played, and  on  "the  unflagging,  unfaltering,  unresting  energy 
of  Turner,"  which  Smetham  regarded  as  "  appalling."  The 
painter  should  do  nothing  but  paint.  Such  was  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Smetham  seems  to  have  arrived,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle,  when  success  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Smetham  did  many  things  besides  painting  pictures.  He  read 
prodigiously,  and  he  wrote  poetry.  His  poetry,  moreover, 
though  of  genuine  inspiration,  was  absolutely  insignificant,  as 
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artistic  work,  compared 'witli  his  painting.  Then,  unlike  Rossetti' 
he  could  not  make  a  market  for  the  products  of  his  studio,  and 
this  incapacity,  or  unworldly  disdain — call  it  what  you  will — 
though  it  may  not  retard  the  fame  of  a  dead  artist,  must  in- 
fallibly bring  neglect  to  the  living  artist,  were  he  another 
Velasquez.  Smetham  himself  was  not  without  a  humorous  sense 
of  the  situation.  There  is  nothing  of  the  jaundice  of  disappoint- 
ment in  his  cheery,  incisive,  and  discursive  correspondence. 

"  The  Children's  Library,"  issued  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  com- 
prises an  extremely  pretty  series  of  volumes,  bound  in  blue  and 
white,  admirably  printed  and  illustrated  with  appropriate  wood- 
cuts. The  literary  selection  must  be  accounted  excellent  that 
includes  Tales  from  the  Mabinogion,  edited  by  Meta  E.  Williams, 
from  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  well-known  version,  and  the  delight- 
ful Story  of  a  Puppet,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Murray,  with  Mazzanti's  droll  illustrations.  These  are  books  of 
the  first  rank  among  works  of  imagination  and  fancy.  They  are 
treasures  for  children  of  all  ages  and  times.  The  series  of  Russian 
stories  by  Felix  Volkhovsky,  A  China  Cup ;  and  other  Stories,  is 
another  well-chosen  example.  But  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  commend  The  Little  Princess  volume  of  stories  by  Lina 
Eckenstein.  The  type  and  paper  of  these  books  are  very  agree- 
able, though  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  the  paper  should  be  of  two 
kinds,  one  stout  and  the  other  thinner,  in  the  Mabino(/io7i  volume. 
It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  not  enough  of  the  stouter  material 
to  go  round. 

Another  pretty  volume  is  a  new  translation  of  the  Journal  of 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  from  the  text  of  M.  Trebutien's  edition,  with 
Sainte-Beuve's  critical  essay,  which  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus  in  the  attractive  series  of  reprints  entitled  "  My 
Library." 

Mr.  Alfred  Calmour's  Practical  Play  Writing  (Bristol :  Arrow- 
smith)  is  a  reprint  of  an  address  originally  delivered  to  the 
Playgoers'  Club,  the  practical  portion  of  which  comprises  illus- 
trations of  the  delusive  hopes  of  the  amateur  aspirant  in  dramatic 
authorship,  and  of  the  actual,  or  inevitable,  cost  of  play  produc- 
tion at  matinees.  Mr.  Calmour  thinks  there  should  be  the  patience 
of  Job  and  boundless  ambition  in  the  young  author  who  would 
succeed.  His  lecture  should,  therefore,  cheer  the  'prentice 
dramatist,  for  these  qualities  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Mr.  Henry  Fritb's  guide  to  the  general  outlines  of  physio- 
gnomy—  Uoto  to  Read  Character  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.) — 
is  as  little  likely  to  re-establish  a  study  brought  to  disrepute  by 
ignorant  pretenders  as  the  teachings  of  phrenological  quacks  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  country  fairs  are  likely  to  promote  the  teach- 
ing of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Mr.  Frith  begins  his  exposition  by 
a  silly  reference  to  Lavater,  which  will  suffice  with  the  discern- 
ing as  a  sure  index  to  Mr.  Frith's  incapacity  to  write  on  the  svib- 
]ect.  If  Lavater  is  "  not  a  good  guide,"  we  need  no  standard  of 
measurement  to  denote  the  worth  of  Mr.  Frith's  guidance. 

Mr.  Finch  Mason's  collection  of  sporting  stories  and  sketches — 
The  White  Hat ;  and  other  Stories  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith  ;  London  : 
Simpkin  &  Co.) — is  capital  reading  of  the  light  and  amusive 
order.  The  reader  should  not  begin  with  21ie  White  Hat,  how- 
ever, as  every  one  of  the  remaining  sketches  is  superior.  "The 
Vicissitudes  of  a  Hack,"  "  The  Black  Sheep  of  the  Family,"  and 
the  pleasant  story  of  the  hunting  bishop,  are  delightful  yarns,  and, 
like  the  rest,  cleverly  illustrated  Ijy  the  author.  At  page  29  we 
see,  what  everybody  has  heard,  "  a  Horse  laugh,"  and  a  divert- 
ing representation  it  is. 

Twilight,  by  Helen  Shipton  (Innes  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  some 
originality  in  design,  and  of  considerable  power.  It  turns  on  the 
somewhat  unusual  circumstance  of  a  bride  that  waits  for  her 
bridegroom  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding,  and  waits  for 
ten  years  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  the  mind,  as  one  with  a  bee  in 
her  bonnet,  as  her  people  seem  to  think,  associating  only  with 
children,  herself  a  child  apparently.  With  the  solution  of  this 
mystery,  which  is  worked  out  with  considerable  skill,  she  is 
restored,  and  reveals  a  strength  of  character  that  few  could  have 
suspected  who  knew  her  only  in  what  the  West-country  people 
call  the  "  creepy-crawley  "  phase  of  her  life.  In  this  evolution, 
however,  there  is  nothing  incredible. 

Major  Gambler  Parry's  little  volume.  The  Combat  ivith  Suffer- 
ing (John  Murray),  is  inspired  by  common  sense  and  cheery  in 
tone.  Words  of  cheer  to  the  sick,  to  be  efficacious  at  all,  must 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  temperament  and  circumstances  of 
the  sufferer.  It  is  the  strong  man  brought  low  by  a  long  and 
severe  period  of  illness  whom  the  author  addresses  in  this  earnest 
little  book,  and  this  description  of  convalescent  is  often  more 
feeble  than  the  experienced  invalid  or  the  shorn  lamb. 

From  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  we  have  received  a  series  of 
New  Historical  Readers,  in  seven  books;  and  another,  also  in  seven 
hooks,  of  Nnv  Geographical  Readers  ;  both  of  which  are  graduated 
courses  for  elementary  classes.  These  volumes  are  profusely 
illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts  and  many  useful  maps,  and  each 
has  its  appendix  of  spelling  or  revision  lessons.  "  Carefully 
graduated,"  however,  they  can  scarcely  be,  as  we  find  the  stories 
of  Canute  at  the  seashore,  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  Gregory 
and  the  young  Angles,  and  the  like,  repeated  at  least  thrice  in 
the  historical  series. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  Jacli  0'  Lanthorn,'hy  C.  R. 
Coleridge  (Innes  &  Co.) ;  The  Heir  of  Liscarragh,  by  Victor 
O'D.  Power  (Art  and  Book  Co.);  Otto  the  Kniyht :  and  other 
Stories,  by  Octave  Thanet  (Cassell)  ;  The  Princess  Taralcaiiova, 
translated  from  the  Russian  of  Danilevsky  by  Ida  de  MouchanolF 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;    East  Coast  Yarns,  by  P.  H. 


Emerson  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  and  Pamela's  Bequest,  a  story, 
by  Mrs.  H.  Sandford  (Innes  &  Co.) 

W^e  have  also  received  Behramji  M.  Malabari,  a  biography,  by 
Dayaram  Gidumal,  LL.D.  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  The  Living  World, 
by  H.  W.  Conn  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  Poverty,  Wealth,  and  Taxa- 
tion, by  James  Macdonald  (Reeves) ;  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
of  Value,  by  W.  Smart,  a  treatise  after  Menger,  Wieser,  and 
Bohm-Bawerk  (Macmillan)  ;  Electricity  up  to  Date,  by  John  B, 
Verity  (Warne  &Co.);  Hoffmann's  Home  GymnaMcs  (Routledge);. 
Rent,  Interest,  and  Wages,  by  Michael  Fliirscheim  (Reeves);. 
The  Xing  and  the  Kingdom,  by  E.  H.  W.  (Mowbray  &  Co.)  ; 
Liberationism  Exposed  (Anti-Liberation  Society);  Poems,  by 
T.  J.  Powys  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  The  Great 
Republic,  by  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  second  edition  (E.  W.  Allen); 
and  Stories  and  Tales  from  English  History,  Standard  III.,  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  "  Historical  Readers." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also- 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoioledged. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

THE  profound  sentinaent  of  sorrow  and  commisei-ation 
which  was  aroused  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  has  continued  to  be  displayed  until  after  his 
funeral  in  a  mannei'  befitting  the  national  dignity.  The 
adequate  and  moving  words  in  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  expressed  "  the  sense  of  their  deep 
"  ^I'atitude  for  the  universal  feeUng  of  sympathy  mani- 
"  fested  towards  them  "  may  fitly  close  a  week  of  national 
mourning.    Much  of  the  seemly  quiet,  and  the  appropriate 
absence  of  what  could  by  any  possibility  be  misrepresented 
PvS  display,  has  been  due  to  that  instinctive  sense  of  what  is 
fitting  shown  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
themselves.    The  request  that  the  body  of  the  Duke  might 
be  carried  through  London  was,  if  not  altogether  proper  to 
be  made,  still  not  unworthy  of  the  loyalty  of  the  City. 
Beyond  all  question  it  was  a  very  proper  request  to  be 
declined.    As  the  Duke  has  been  buried  in  the  burial-place 
of  his  family  at  Windsor,  there  would  have  been  a  cei'tain 
appearance  of   straining  after  efl'ect  in   an  unnecessary 
funeral  procession  t'li'oiigh  London,  which  would  have  been 
in  the  last  degree  unbecoming.    The  spectacle  presented  by 
London  on  Wednesday  afternoon  needed  no  aid  from  dis- 
play to  make  it  impi'essive.    The  suspension  of  the  usual 
bustle  and  activity  of  life,  the  almost  total  absence  of  bright 
colours,  the  subdued  aii-  and  manner  of  all  who  wei'e  seen 
in  the  streets,  combined  to  produce  a  sense  of  restraint  and 
of  unaffected  gravity  which  is  the  most  decent  manifestation 
of  national  feeling  on  such  an  occasion.    Behind  the  sober 
mourning  of  London  we  knew  that  there  was  an  identical 
feeling,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  wherever  Englishmen 
are  found  beyond  the  seas,  either  as  colonists,  as  rulers  of  a 
great  dependency,  or  as  residents  among  foi-eign  peoples. 
Nor  was  our  own  I'ace  alone  in  this  mood  of  emotion.  It 
was  shared  by  the  many  peoples,  from  the  Red  Men  of 
Canada  to  the  varied  population  of  India,  who  know  that, 
if  force  has  bi-ought  them  under  English  rule,  of  which  the 
Queen  is  the  supreme  repi'esentative,  they  owe  their  preser- 
vation from  destruction,  or  from  anarchy,  to  that  English 
justice  which  works  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.    We  may 
also  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  share  taken  by  foreign 
rulers  and  theii-  representatives  in  the  funeral  ceremony 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  form,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  bond  of  kindred  between  them  and  the  ruling 
•House  of  this  country.    Sympathy  has  been  too  widely  ex- 
pi'essed,  and  in  too  many  quarters  which  are  not  bound  by 
considerations  of  etiquette,  to  pennit  of  any  such  suspicion. 
The  last  ten  days  have,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration, 
taught  us  two  things  on  which  it  is  pleasant  and  even 
strengthening  to  reflect.    They  have  proved  that  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  Monarchy  to  which  we  must  look  as  our 
best  protection  against  revolutionary  changes  and  the  anarchy 
which  is  their  mifailing  result,  is  .still  very  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.    It  has  also  given 
us  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  hostility  of  word,  and 
even  deed,  occasionally  displayed  by  foreign  nations  towards 
us  is  not  so  profound  as  the  angry  language  used  by  public 
writers,  and  the  occasional  unmannerly  acts  of  politicians 
would  seem  to  show.    Without  overrating  the  importance 
of  either  of  these  considerations,  they  may  yet  be  taken  to 
prove  that  this  State  still   enjoys  the  support  of  great 
elements  of  stability   and  of  peace,  which  can  only  be 
frittered  away  by  our  own  mismanagement  or  toleration  of 
factious  selfishness.    These  are  not  in  themselves  compen- 
sations for  the  melancholy  event  which  has  given  us  occa- 
sion to  note  them  ;  but  at  least  they  have  saved  us  from 
anger  or  feelings  of  disgust  which  would  be  shocking  beside 
th«  early  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


CHRONICLE. 

THE  papei's  at  the  end  of  last  week  were 
oiuiarence.  ^^"^^^  '^'^^^'^    ^^'i*^^    ^^^'^^  comments,  and 

suggestions  of  all  sorts  in  reference  to  tlie 
lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  with  fi'esh 
instalments  of  foreign  remarks.  Among  these  latter,  those 
of  the  Fi-ench  papers  must  be  singled  out  for  a  special 
acknowledgment  of  the  graceful  concoitl,  hai-dly  broken 
by  any  dissonant  note  of  importance,  that  mai'ked  their 
utterances.  Public  moui'ning  was  ordered  by  the  Earl 
Marshal  for  three  weeks  from  yesterday  week,  and 
Court  mourning  for  six  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
while  the  Bishop  of  London  took  the  lead  in  putting  forth 
special  Collects  for  the  service  of  the  Chui'ch.  On  Monday 
Lu'ge  spaces  were  occupied  by  abstracts  of  sermons  and  the 
like  ;  while  fi-esh  despatches  from  the  moi-e  distant  colonies, 
and  from  foreign  parts  generally,  attested  a  universality  of 
sympathy  surpassing  anything  that  we  can  pei'sonally  I'e- 
collect.  It  was  announced  (and  the  decision  met  with  general 
approval)  that  there  would  be  no  formal  escort  of  the 
funei'al  thi'ough  the  streets  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  troops  who  would  have  to 
keep  the  ground.  Long  lists  of  cancelled  engagements  of 
all  kinds  were  published  daily,  and  supplemented  on 
Wednesday  by  the  full  programme  of  the  funeral.  The 
ceremony  itself  passed  off  on  Wednesday  without  a  hitch 
in  the  arrangements,  which  included  ti-ansport  half  over 
England,  and  with  celebrations  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  marked  alike  by  decent  pomp  and  by  heartfelt 
sympathy.  At  the  discharge  of  the  funei-al  guns  on  the 
Horse  Guards  Parade,  for  instance,  the  grief  of  those  pre- 
sent made  itself  evident  in  the  most  unmistakable  fashion. 
Shops  in  the  principal  London  streets  were  either  wholly 
closed  or  had  their  shutters  up,  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
other  business  centres  were  shut,  and  actual  mourning  was 
worn  by  a  much  lai-ger  proportion  of  persons  in  the  streets 
than  on  any  foi'mei-  occasion  within  I'ecent  memory.  As 
before,  the  participation  of  the  Continent  in  this  mourning 
was  remarkably  general.  At  Vienna  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  paid  the  very  unusual  compliment  of  attending 
in  person  the  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embas.sy, 
and,  though  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  sovereign 
did  this,  all  were  repi'esented  at  similar  functions  by 
persons  of  distinction  ;  and  at  Berlin  the  Empress,  the 
Empress  Frederick,  and  a  lai'ge  part  of  the  Imperial  family 
appeared  in  person.  The  whole  was  fitly  closed  by  a  very 
graceful  letter  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  op  Wales  for  the  .sympathy  shown  to  them, 
which  was  published  on  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Johnston's  official  despatches  published 

r^°''-'i1ff  this  day  week  confirm  the  view  that  we 
Colonial  Aftairs.  .,  ti-».t  ^  -j. 

took  of  the  mishap  on  Lake  JNyassa — to  wit, 

that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  militaiy  reverse.  The  Russian 

Pamir  claims  were  unofficially  formulated,  and  consisted — 
as  indeed  every  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  knew — 
in  the  old,  old  juggle  about  the  difl'erent  branches  of  the 
Oxus.  There  should  be  no  paltering  about  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  between 
the  northern  and  southern  branches,  or  the  drawing  of  a 
line  midway,  with  full  possession  for  the  two  Powers  north 

and  south  of  it  I'espectively,  should  be  listened  to.  On 

Saturday  at  about  daybreak  the  Khedive  Abbas,  whose 
steamer  had  been  delayed,  made  his  entry,  escorted  by  the 
English  fleet,  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  joui  nejing 
thence  to  Cairo,  was  received,  not  merely  with  all  due  pomp, 

but  with  great  heai'tiness  on  the  jjart  of  the  population.  

Oiders  have  been  given  in  India  for  the  raising  of  a  regi- 
ment of  native  infnntiv  a  thousand  strong,  principally 
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Punjabees  and  Pathans,  for  service  at  Hongkong.  It  is 

unlucky  that  the  fiscal  misunderstanding  between  Goa  and 
British  India  will  strike  a  blow  at  Poi'tuguese  trade  at  the 
moment  when  the  home  finances  of  Portugal  are  in  such 
disorder;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the 

Indian  Government.  Accounts  have  been  published  of 

the  opening  last  year  of  a  new  cai-avan  i-oute  between 
Beloochistan  and  North-Eastern  Persia,  which  may  be 

a  valuable  new  channel  foi-  ti'ade.  Russian  news  was 

not   good    at    the    beginning    of   the   week.  Sir  H. 

Drummond  Wolff  goes,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Clare  Ford, 

to  Spain.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  letter  was  published 

from  Lord  Salisbury  to  cei-tain  Liverpool  merchants  on 
the  extension  of  French  interests  and  claims  in  West 
Africa.  Among  the  few  people  who  know  the  facts,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  will  not  be  much  diflerence  of 
opinion  on  this  composition.  Lord  Salisbury  has  veiy 
cleverly  defended  the  doings  or  not-doings  of  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  (for  the  whole  of  which  he  is  of  coui-se  not  responsible) 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  made  good 
game  of  the  supposed  contention  that  the  Biitish  flag  ought 
to  fly  wherever  British  trade  goes.  But  the  other  side  may 
retort,  "  We  are  no  match  for  you  in  argument,  and  still 
"  less  in  joking  ;  but  we  thought  we  kept  a  Foreign  Oiiice 
"  to  see  that  we  are  not  edged  out,  and  here  we  are  edged 

"  out."    And  they  are.  The  Fi'ench  have  been  I'elieving 

their  feelings  in  re  Chadourne  by  expelling  a  person  named 

Marengo,  also  of  the  journalist  persuasion.  Incredible  as 

it  might  seem,  people  in  Washington  were  reported  as  seri- 
ously uneasy  at  the  extent  to  wliich  President  Harrison 
may  "  spreadeagle '"'  in  the  Chilian  business.  The  latest 
news  is  reassuiing,  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  peace  is  pre- 
served, it  will  not  be  the  foult  of  Mr.  Egan.  M.  Ribot 

spoke  on  the  Morocco  difficulties  on  Monday ;  while 
on  Tuesday  the  French  Chamber  had  a  field  day  and 
recreated  itself  with  le  hoxe.  The  result  of  M.  Constans 
boxing  M.  Laur's  ears  was  something  like  a  free  fight.  M. 
Delpech  administered  the  sovfflet  to  M.  Castelin,  and 
a  journalist  to  M.  Boudeau.  Two  hours  having  been 
allowed  for  these  refreshments,  M.  Constans,  who  cer- 
tainly had  had  some  provocation,  mounted  the  tribune, 
apologized  to  the  Chamber  (in  which  he  sits  only  by  courtesy 
as  a  Senator -Mmister),  and  the  Chamber  "werry  much 
"  applauded  what  he'd  done  "  by  338  to  44.  There  will 
not  impi'obably  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  duels,  with 
forty-four  small  .scratches  as  the  result.  One  such  duel 
between  MM.  Delpech  and  Castelin  came  off  almost  at 
once,  the  former  being  pimctured  in  the  arm.  M.  Constans, 
it  is  said,  will  not  fight — well  and  good  ;  but  you  should 
not  box  a  smaller  man  than  yourself  neai-ly  blind  if  you 
don't  mean  to  fight  him.  It  was  cruelly,  but  some- 
what pertinently,  asked  on  Wednesday  morning  why,  there 
being  famine  in  India  and  famine  in  Russia,  Englishmen 
are  asked  to  do  the  Russian  Government's  work  for  it 
and  leave  the  Indian  Government  to  its  own  resources. 
On  the  same  day  some  hardened  sceptics  threw  doubt  on 

the  exact  character  of  the  disturbances  at  Tangier.  

Portugal  seems  to  be  facing  the  question  of  retrenchment 
or  bankruptcy  at  last,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  little  of  both.    But  the  recent  conduct  of  the 

Ministers  seems  straightfoi'ward  and  sensible.  A  mutiny 

of  Fonsecists  occiuTed  at  Rio,  and  was  not  put  down  without 
bloodshed. 

Except  at  Rossendale,  there  has  naturally  been 
Speeches,    little  political  speaking  dming  the  week  in 
England.    Sir  Henry  James  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  importance  at  that  j^lace  on  Thui-sday. 

An  attempt  of  a  kind  graver  than  has  been 
Ireland.     common  of  late   was   made   to  murder  Mr. 

Perry,  a  land  agent,  in  the  County  Clare  eai-ly 
in  the  week  ;  but  Mr.  Perry,  though  very  badly  wounded, 
escaped,  it  is  hoped,  with  his  life. 

The  Law         ^^^^  ^"^^      ^'^'^^  week  an  interim  decision 
Courts.  given  by  Judge  Stonor  to  the  effect  that 

you  must  not  take  a  special  train  because  the 
Great  Western  is  bound  to  stop  ten  minutes  at  Swindon 
and  does  not,  but  that  you  may  have  reasonable  damages 

in   that   case.  The   singular   and    rather  unsavoury 

Bonaparte  case  has  been  proceeding.  On  Tuesday  the 

City  Road  burglars  and  "  fences  "  received  heavy  sentences, 
i-anging  from  ten  years'  penal  servitude  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
unanimously  reversed  a  decision  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  as  to  the  liability  of  a  railway  Company  to  a 


passenger  who  had  tripped  over  some  boxed-in  signal  levers. 
The  reversal  was  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  Lor^ 
Coleridge  had  stopjied  the  case  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  defendants  on  the  gi'ound  that  there  was  not  even 

evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  owner  of 

the  illicit  still  r  ecently  discovered  in  Bermondsey  was  fined 

ovei-  a  thousand  pounds.  A  curious  case  was  heard  on 

Wednesday,  wherein  a  sheep-farmer  sued  the  members  of  a 
di'ag-hunt  for  heavy  damages  in  loss  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
which,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  and  certainly  as 
far  as  the  evidence  showed,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drag- 
at  all. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  rejoined  in  re  the 
Correspondence.  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  moiiaing, 

with  rather  too   much  elaboration,  but  no 

small  force.'  Mr.  Gladstone  having,  with  even  more 

than  his  customary  bad  taste,  dragged  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  name  into  a  letter  on  the  Rossendale  elec- 
tion, the  Duke,  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  very  well  knew, 
can  take  no  active  j^art  in  that  contest,  replied  in  a  dignified 
communication  to  the  Times  on  Thursday  morning ;  and 
Mr.  Goschen  wrote  to  Mr.  Montagu,  M.P.,  on  his  one- 
pound  note,  scheme.  A  letter  of  Messrs.  Giddy  &  Giddy, 

the  well-known  auctioneers,  on  blackmailing  by  solicitors, 
in  yesterday's  Times,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Incorjjorated  Law  Society,  with  reference 
to  a  judge  later. 

Lord  Salisbury,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
Miscellaneous.  sity  of  Oxford,  has  discharged  himself  as  well 

as  possible  of  the  diflicult  ofiice  of  referee  which 
the  disagreement  of  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  in  the  choice 
of  a  Master  imposed  on  him.  Professor  "  Bat  "  Price  was 
ob\'iously  the  man,  and  that  there  should  have  been  any 
hesitation  in  electing  him  only  shows  what  a  bad  method  of 

choice  election  is.  On  this  day  week  the  beginning  of 

Term  at  Oxford  was  postponed  for  a  fortnight,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  influenza  in  that  city.  This  very  sensible 
decision  vv^as  arraigned  in  the  Times  of  yesterday  by  one  of 
the  incomprehensible  prigs  we  breed  now,  as  interfering 
with  the  serious  study  of  nineteen  hundred  and  odd  under- 
graduates.   "  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  !  "  The 

proposed  Council  of  Judges  was  duly  held  on  Monday  ;  but 

the  conclusions  arrived  at,  if  any,  were  not  published.  

Some  disturbance  has  been  made  about  the  proposed  new 
"Albert"  University.  The  scheme  is  doubtful;  but  the 
names  of  the  chief  agitators — Messrs.  Carvell  Williams, 
PiCTON,  Stuart,  and  others  of  their  kidney — show  that 
this  23ai'ticular  agitation  is  only  a  fresh  stirring  of  the 

vei'y  dregs  of  the  muddy  waters  of  sectarian  intolerance.  

Cardinal  Manning  was  buiied,  with  a  large  attendance  of 
the  members  of  his  Church,  on  Thursday.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  mauvaise  plaisanterie  should  find  an  opening  in 
the  sacred  presence  of  death.  But  some  Avag  or  fool  sug- 
gested that  the  Cardinal  should  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  others  seem  to  have  taken  him  seriously. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  general  obituary  of 
Obituary,    last  week  and  the  present  was  extremely  heavy 

in  the  proj)ortion  of  persons  over  threescore 
years  and  ten.  Of  the  bettei'  knomi  single  names.  Lord  Abinger 
as  a  soldier  and  Admiral  Kelly  as  a  sailor  were  both  very 

well  known  and  of  good  ser\-ice.  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott, 

Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  had  for  many  years 
occupied  perhaps  the  most  responsible  office  on  the  staft"  of 
the  Coi'poration,  and  had  discharged  its  rather  multifarious 
duties,  which  ranged  from  examining  accounts  to  introduc- 
ing distinguished  freemen,  with  great  ability  and  with  erudi- 
tion and  accomplishment  not  at  all  in  accordance  w"ith  the 
stock  notion  of  a  "  City  Father."  Unluckily  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Scott  had  allowed  his  name  to  be 
identified  with  proceedings  which,  as  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  were  no  doubt  well  intended,  but  which 
the  action  of  the  Purity  gang  has  brought  into  deserved 

discredit.  The  obituary  of  Tuesday  included  the  Ar'ch- 

duke  Karl  Salvator  of  Austria,  three  well-knoAra  French 
artists  (M.  Carl  Louis  Muller,  paiirter,  and  MM, 
Christophe  and  de  Nieuwerkerke,  sculptors).  General 
d'Andlau,  too  notorious  in  the  Paris  decoratiorr  scandal  of 
some  time  ago,  and  Mrs.  Dorrien  Smith,  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Scilly  Isles.-  The  Abbe  Perraud  was  a 

preacher  and  writer  of  considerable  merit,  Sir  George 

J ENKiNsoN  was  Well  known  as  a  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire squire,  and  had  formerly  represented  the  latter  county 

irr  Parliamerrt  for  a  good  many  yeai's.  The  dowager 

lady  Phillimore  was,  except  her  brother  Archdeacon 
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Denison,  the  last  of  a  large  and  very  remarkable  f;xmily  of 

brothers  and  ^"stei's.  Fathei-  Anderledy  was  Genei'al  of 

the  Jesuits,  but  had  made  no  great  mark  in  that  once 

redoubtable  office.  M.  Henriquel  Dupont  was  probably 

the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best-skilled,  of  French 

engravers  More  distinguished  than  any  of  these  was 

Professor  Adams,  of  Cambiidge,  the  discoverer,  oi-  co-dis- 
coverer, of  the  planet  Neptune.  Mr.  Ad.\ms  was  not  a  very 
old  man,  though  he  looked  older  than  his  age.  He  was  a 
very  young  one  when  he  made  the  famous  calculations 
which  enabled  him  to  say  "  You  -will  find  a  new  planet 
there."    And  then  they  went  and  found  it. 

The  chief  books  of  the  week  have  been  Mr. 
Theatres *sfc.  MowBRAY  MoRRis's  Montrose,  in  the  series  of 

"  English  Men  of  Action  "  (Macmillan)  ;  Lord 
Lorne's  Viscount  Palmerstoyi,  in  the  series  of  "  The  Queen's 
'•Prime  Ministers  "(Sampson  Low&  Co.);  Professor  Tyndall's 
J^ew  Fragments  (Longmans)  ;  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
new  work  of  fiction,  David  Grieve  (Smith,  Elder,  k  Co.) 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  produced  Hamlet  at  the  Haymarket  on 
Thursday  night. 


BULGARIA  IX  FRANCE. 

MCHADOURNE  has  found  a  fellow-sufferer. 
•  Anothei-  jom'nalist  has  been  aii-ested  by  the  vayv- 
midons  of  jjower,  and  has  been  shut  w]),  if  not  in  a  cellar, 
then  in  a  cell,  wet  and  cold.  They  took  his  photograph, 
having  previously  removed  most  of  his  clothes.  Then  on  a 
snowy  night,  and  with  a  brutal  disiegard  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  just  I'ecovei'ed  from  an  attack  of  influenza  (for  this 
journali.st  is  in  the  movement),  they  conducted  him  to  the 
Jrontier,  and  tui'ned  him  loose.  This  is  a  shocking  story, 
-and  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  less  good  than  the  evidence 
for  the  suffeiings  of  M.  Chadourne.  The  tale  is  told  by 
the  expelled  cori-espondent  himself.  Mr.  Stambouloff's 
appetite  comes  with  eating,  you  say ;  not  at  all.  It  was 
not  the  little  Pasha  at  Sofia  who  ordered  the  perpetration 
•of  this  outrage.  It  was  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  the  jour- 
nalist was  expelled  from  la  douce  France  in  this  highly 
Bulgarian  fashion.  His  name  is  Marengo,  which,  by  the 
way,  suggests  cooking  operations  of  the  kind  feared  by  M. 
Chadourne,  and  in  this  case  the  oil  would  have  been 
useful.  He  belongs  to  the  Levantine  Latin  Catholic  com- 
munity known  as  Francs.  If  he  is  to  be  believed,  his 
■offence  is  this — that  he  has  lately  wi-itten  from  Paris  to  the 
Moniteur  Oriental  m-ging  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
•of  Midhat.  For  this  the  Sultan  has  demanded  his  expul- 
sion as  a  "  sine  qud  7ion  to  forcing  Bulgaria  to  give  some 
"  sort  of  satisfaction  to  France  in  the  Chadourne  affair." 
France  has  agreed  to  the  Sultan's  request.  This  is  M. 
Marengo's  story,  and  we  think  it  quite  as  plausible  as  M. 
€hadourne's.  The  act  would  be  quite  worthy  of  the  dignity 
which  France  has  displayed  of  late  in  her  foreign  l  elations. 

The  Bulgarianization  (which  is  quite  as  useful  and  bar- 
barous a  word  as  some  others  we  know)  of  French  habits  is 
not  confined  to  the  summary  expulsion  of  foreign  journalists 
with  circumstances  of  horror.  The  Bulgarian  politician  is 
fond  when  he  gets  a  chance  of  using  the  Cossack  whip  to 
his  opponents.  Frenchmen  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
employment  of  that  most  efficient  instrument,  but  they 
have  begun  to  use  the  national  method  of  personal  castiga- 
tion— blows  with  the  flat  of  the  hand— in  the  course  of  their 
Parliamentary  discussion.  There  is  a  well-known  scene  in 
French  farcical  comedy  called  "  Of  the  smacks."  The  phrase 
will  perhaps  be  famous  in  French  political  history,  together 
with  the  "  baiser  de  Lamourette,"  as  the  description  of  the 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
"  The  soufflet  de  Constans  "  will  pair  very  well  with  the  other 
expression.  The  Intransigeant  has  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Minister  of  late,  and,  as  its  contributors  are  not  Churchmen, 
has  been  left  alone.  This  indiflerence  has  exasperated  the 
Intransigeant,  and  on  Tuesday  M.  Le  Senne,  acting  as  its 
next  friend,  asked  whether  the  Government  did  not  mean 
to  take  any  notice  of  it.  Then  M.  de  Freycinet  answered, 
sensibly  enough,  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  propose  to  give 
M.  DE  Rochefort's  paper  this  advertisement.  It  is  neither 
so  safe  nor  so  easy  to  bidly  him  as  to  so  treat  Mgr.  Goutiie- 
Soulard.  Hereupon  M.  Laur,  Boulangist,  remarked  that 
M.  Constans  was  infamous.  Upon  this  M.  Constans, 
tearing  himself  from  the  grasp  of  friends,  who  in  vain 
•strove  to  restrain  him,  rushed  at  M.  Laur,  and  smacked 
him  in  the  flice.  As  in  the  famous  case  of  the  kiss  of 
Lamourette,    the    example   took.     When    31.  Floquet 


covered  his  head  with  his  hat  and  withdrew,  the  Deputies 
rushed  into  the  lobbies,  and  thei-e  took  place  a  clown  and 
pantomime  scene  of  smacks,  v/hich  we  trust  will  ring  briskly 
in  history.  M.  Delpecii  smacked  M.  Ca.stelin.  M. 
Wampre,  journalist,  being  threatened  by  M.  Boudeau  with 
a  box  on  the  eai'S,  took  the  initiative  like  a  sensible 
man,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  M.  Boudeau.  The  ushers 
implored  the  Deputies  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  journalists.  They  did,  and  returned  to  the  Chamber 
to  bear  M.  Constans  apologize  to  the  attoi'neys,  and 
then  to  vote  the  pi'evious  question  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Meanwhile  the  fun  went  on  in  another  form. 
M.  Laur,  smarting  ffom  the  five  fingers  of  M.  Constans, 
rushed  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  there  sent  a  message 
to  M.  DE  RocHEFORT  to  Say — that  he  would  at  last  get 
Constans  opposite  the  point  of  a  sword  and  v/ipe  him 
from  the  sui-face  of  the  eaith  which  he  infects  1  Not  at  all. 
He  sent  to  ask  whether  M.  de  Rochefort  would  consider 
the  slap  administered  to  him  (M.  Laur)  as  inflicted  on  him- 
self, and  challenge  M.  Constans  to  the  deadly  lists — on  the 
principle,  we  suppose,  that  he  who  is  slapped  in  another  is 
slapped  in  his  proper  person — or  whether  the  actual  l  ecipient 
of  the  degi'ading  punishment  must  consider  himself  as  a. 
principal  in  this  quarrel  1  M.  de  Rochefort  has  answei'ed 
in  his  Irish-Nationalist  style,  "  On  ne  se  bat  pas  avec  im 
"  voleur,  un  violateur  d'enfants,  et  un  joueur  de  bonneteau"  ; 
but  M.  Laur  has  offered  to  fight  in  vain.  M.  Constans  "  ne 
"  se  bat  pas  "  with  a  person  whose  eye  he  has  blacked.  When 
M.  Castelin's  seconds  sought  out  M.  Delpech,  they  were 
told  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  them  if  they  wei'e 
forty,  and  that  their  principal  might  go  to  M.  Reinacii. 
These  two  have  fought,  for  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  have 
not  quenched  the  fire  of  M.  Delpech — so  he  is  the  richer 
for  a  scratch  on  the  ai-m.  What  passed  between  MM. 
Wampre  and  Boudeau  we  know  not ;  but  no  doubt  it  was 
equally  heroic.  The  soul  of  Tartarin  must  have  looked 
down  upon  it  all  with  approval  from  the  heaven  to  which 
his  creator  has  raised  him. 


TEN  MINUTES  AT  SWINDON. 

THE  decision  of  Judge  Stonor  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  against  Lowenfeld  is 
extremely  interesting  to  all  who  travel  by  i-ail.  The  suit 
oiiginated  in  the  ten  minutes'  stoppage  of  trains  at 
Swindon,  and  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  its  kind.  Uiidei- 
their  contiuct  with  the  lessees  of  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment at  Swindon,  the  railway  Company  are  bound  to 
stop  all  ti'ains  at  that  station  I'oi'  ten  minutes.  In  these 
latter  days  passengers  ai-e  known  to  denounce  this  stojjpage 
as  an  annoying  and  needless  delay.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  always  been  otheis  who  have  been  disposed,  like 
Mr.  Lowenfeld,  to  hold  the  Company  to  their  bond. 
Assuming  that  the  traffic  is  woi'ked  to  time,  the  contract 
does  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable,  or  inconvenient  to 
the  public.  It  is  the  unforeseen  or  indefinite  stoppage 
between  stations,  or  at  platforms,  that  is  vexatious  to  the 
traveller.  If  a  train  arrives  at  Swindon  ten  minutes  or 
more  behind  time,  the  additional  enforced  stay  of  ten 
minutes  becomes  a  sensible  grievance.  But  that  an 
expi'ess  train — from  Paddington,  let  us  say — should  be 
stopped  for  ten  minutes  after  a  continuous  run  of  over 
seventy  miles  was  naturally  considei-ed  no  unreasonable 
proposition  by  the  Company.  The  refreshment  lessees, 
for  theii'  pait,  thought  that  ten  minutes  would  ensure 
them  a  fair  flow  of  ciistomers ;  vvhether  they  struck  the 
absolute  minimum  of  time  that  would  I'emuuerate  them  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  doubtful.  Possibly,  they  could  get  on  very 
well  with  less,  and  travelleis  would  not  i-ebel.  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  the  lessees  have  not  sued  the  lailway 
Company  for  breach  of  contiact  when  trains  have  1)eeii 
despatched  within  the  stipulated  time.  They  have  left  tliis 
enterpiise  to  the  aggrieved  passenger.  As  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy  has  enfoi'ced  the  obligation  of  the  Company,  theii' 
case  would  be  as  good  as  the  passenger's,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  damages  a  far  less  difficult  matter.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  contract  lies  in  the  obligation  to  stop  all  ti'ains  at 
Swindon  for  ten  minutes.  If  only  expi'ess  tiuins  were  affected, 
there  would  be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  ride.  After  an 
unbroken  journey  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  all  rational 
travellei'S  are  not  soriy  for  the  rest,  though  they  may 
not  need  the  refreshment,  that  the  stoppage  at  Swindon 
affoi'ds.    They  like  to  niai-k  the  stages  of  a  joimiey  just  a 
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the  passenger  did  in  tlie  old  coaching  days.  Ko  doubt  tliei'e 
are  impatient  soids,  fretful  at  eveiy  moveless  minute,  the 
voice  of  whose  lamentation  is  loud.  Blended  in  newspaper 
correspondence,  tlie  complaint  of  a  few  gi'umblers  is  more 
impre.ssive  than  the  silent  approbation  of  a  multitude. 
Most  people  find  it  is  extremely  convenient  to  know  there 
is  one  fixed  point  in  a  long  journey  with  an  unvarying 
limit  of  time  appointed  for  the  stoppage.  Swindon  is  con- 
veniently placed  for  this  purpose,  as  all  wlio  take  train  for 
Bristol  from  London  will  allow.  But  thei'e  is  no  vii-tue  in 
the  arrangement  if  the  rule  be  not  inflexibly  observed.  A 
fixed  five  minutes,  even  though  it  proves  a  fast,  is  better 
than  a  moveable  feast  of  ten.  Unfoitunately,  many  travel- 
lers have  from  time  to  time  been  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
ten  minutes  grace  at  Swindon  was  a  very  short  ten  minutes. 
Mr.  LowENFELD  evidently  appreciated  the  convenience. 
He  also  shai-ed  the  expeiience  of  other  travellers  with 
I'egard  to  the  course  of  time  at  Sw  indon. 

The  fiicts  of  the  case  are  simple  enough.  On  the  day  when 
Mr.  LowENFELD  discovered  that  time  did  not  amljle  \vith 
tlie  station-ma-ster  of  Swindon,  he  was  journeying  to  Teign- 
moutli  from  Paddington.  On  his  ai'iival  at  Swindon,  he 
I)roceeded,  with  admirable  caution,  to  inquii'e  into  the  ti-uth 
of  the  ten  minutes  tradition.  He  was  told  by  the  railway 
l^eojjle  the  usual  stoppage  of  ten  minutes  would  be  observed. 
The  ti'ain,  it  appears,  made  the  unusual,  though  not  unpre- 
cedented, stoppage  of  seven  minutes  only,  and  Mr.  Lowen- 
FELD  was  left  behind.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  diversified 
journey  by  the  next  train  as  far  as  Bri.stol,  where  he 
diartered  a  special  train  for  Teignmouth.  It  will  be  a 
shock  to  most  wi'iters  of  novels,  and  to  all  their  romantic 
i-eaders,  that  this  imposing  means  of  ^'rogress  was  paid  foi' 
by  a  cheque  for  31^.  17s.  For  this  sum  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  what  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  dazzling  and  meteoric  pageant.  Perhaps  the 
"  special  "  of  fiction  diflers  somewhat  from  that  of  reality, 
and  its  rate  of  speed  accords  with  its  costliness.  Between 
the  ai'rival  at  Teignmouth  of  the  fii'st  tiuin  in  which 
Mr.  LowENFELD  had  travelled  and  that  of  the  special 
only  thirty-eight  minutes  had  elapsed.  Mr.  Lowenfeld 
is  described  as  possessing  considerable  fortune.  The 
question  arose  whether  he  would  have  engaged  a  special 
train  if  he  liad  been  detained  on  the  line  through  his 
own  fault.  Did  he,  in  fact,  act  in  accordance  with  "  the 
ordinary  habits  of  society,"  or  did  he  act  with  excep- 
tional extravagance,  expecting  the  railway  Company  would 
ultimately  be  compelled  to  bear  the  cost?  Probably,  in 
the  circumstances,  a  passenger  habitually  extravagant  in 
all  things  would  have  taken  a  "  special  "  from  Swindon. 
But  it  was  not  shown  that  Mr.  Lowenfeld  was  addicted  to 
engaging  specials,  nor  that  there  was  any  exceptional 
importance  or  urgency  in  the  object  of  his  journey.  Judge 
Stonor  considered  that  the  object  of  the  journey,  in  such 
cases,  was  the  essential  point,  not  the  means  of  the  dis- 
tressed passenger.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Lowenfeld  recovered 
the  sum  of  forty  shillings  as  reasonable  damages  for  the 
detention  at  Swindon,  seventeen  shillings  as  the  cost  of  the 
fare  from  Bristol  to  Teignmouth,  and  three  shillings  for 
telegrams.  The  sum  of  three  pounds  is  decidedly  not  an 
exceptionally  extravagant  assessment  of  damages  for  the 
delay  and  discomfort  endured  by  a  passenger  through  the 
breach  of  contract  of  a  railway  Company.  But  it  is  open 
to  Mr.  Lowenfeld  to  appeal,  though  the  prospect  cannot  be 
said  to  pi'omise  any  substantial  success. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lowenfeld  does  not  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  flashing  through  the  land  in  a  special,  as  he  promptly 
stopped  payment  of  his  cheque.  This  was  another  kind  of 
stoppage  than  the  Swindonian,  and  one  that  no  railway 
Company  could  allow.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, therefore,  sought  to  recover  the  amount ;  while 
against  them  Mr.  Lowenfeld  claimed  to  recover  damages 
for  breach  of  contract  for  failing  to  carry  him  to  Teign- 
mouth by  the  train  in  which  he  had  started,  or  for 
l)reach  of  contract  in  the  matter  of  the  ten  minutes  stoppage 
at  Swindon.  Judge  Stonor  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  Com- 
]mny  as  to  the  charge  for  the  special  train,  with  full  costs. 
He  found,  however,  that  it  was  an  act  of  -svilful  misconduct 
to  despatch  the  train  from  Swindon  three  minutes  before 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  time  for  stoppage,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to  damages  for  his  detention 
and  its  consefjuenees.  In  this  case  the  special  train  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Company's 
l)reach  of  contract.  The  judge  cited  the  ruling  of  Loi-d 
Ju.stice  Mellish  in  a  similar  case,  defining  the  nature  of 
the  expenditure  the  aggrieved  i^assenger  might  incur  at  the 


cost  of  the  Company,  in  which  it  is  held  that  "it  is  un- 
"  I'easonable  to  allow  a  passenger  to  put  the  Company  to 
"  an  expense  to  which  he  would  not  think  of  putting  him- 
•'  self  if  he  had  no  Company  to  look  to."' 


MUSKETRY  IN  INDIA. 

referred  bi-iefly  not  long  ago,  in  an  article  on  the 
Huiiza  Expedition,  to  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant- 
Genei'al  foi'  India  on  the  pi'ogi'ess  of  musketiy  insti'uctioii 
of  British  and  native  troops  in  that  country  for  1 890-1. 
But  the  document  is  woith  some  fui  thei-  attention  because 
it  shows,  both  satisfactorily  enough  and  in  a  way  which  is, 
we  think,  likely  to  surpiise  a  good  many  English  I'eaders, 
the  immense  progress  in  practical  woi'k  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years,  and  duiing  the  comma ndei'sliip-in-chief 
of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  in  the  most  impoitant  actual 
exercisiaig  and  pi'obable  fighting  gi'ound  of  the  British  army.. 
Genei-al  Galbraith  and  the  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  for  Musketry,  Lieut.-Colonel  Ian  Hamilton,  are 
able  to  give  the  results  obtained  from  the  exercising  of 
about  fifty  thousand  Biitish  and  over  a  liundi'ed  thousand 
native  troops,  and  these  results  are  excellent.  For  in- 
stance, taking  one  division  only  (the  Bengal  native  troops) 
at  I'andom,  neai-ly  half  the  regiments  gave  the  result  of 
"  veiy  good  "  ;  while,  generally  speaking,  as  regards  indivi- 
dual shooting  the  number  of  mai'ksmen  and  first-class  shots 
showed  a  i-egular  increase,  and  that  of  the  third-class  shots 
a  corresponding  decrease. 

The  point,  however,  on  which  Colonel  Haaiilton  lays- 
most  stress  is  the  advance  in  fire-discipline  and  control — 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  improvement,  when  on  actual  field  opera- 
tions, of  considerable  bodies  of  men  in  dii'ecting  their  fire,  in 
obeying  the  cautions  given  to  them  as  to  sighting  and  range,, 
and  in  ceasing  or  concentrating  fire  at  command.  It  is  well' 
known  that  the  aimless  "  blazing  away  "  which  is  so  natural 
with  firearms,  and  the  likelihoocl  of  which  increases  with 
the  mechanical  perfecting  of  the  weapon,  is  regarded  by  most 
good  judges  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangei's,  if  not  the  greatest 
danger,  to  be  guarded  against  in  modern  wai'fare.  And  it 
is,  roughly  speaking,  against  this  danger  that  the  field 
firing  practice  of  the  Indian  army  is  now  directed.  It  is^ 
cai'ried  on  on  a  veiy  large  scale — at  the  Attock  camp  of 
exercise,  in  December  1890,  about  sixteen  thousand  men 
were  engaged — and  the  main  object  in  all  the  operations 
was  to  get  the  firing  under  complete  control  by  the 
immediate  officers  (including  non-commissioned  officers) 
in  command  of  the  sections,  both  in  respect  of  direction, 
rapidity,  and  continuance  of  firing.  But  the  variety  of 
pi'actice  adopted  to  ensure  this  result  would  perhaps, 
be  the  principal  subject  of  interest  to  the  non-military 
as  well  as  to  the  military  reader.  Her©  we  have  records 
of  large  spaces  of  ground  in  its  natural  conditions  rigged 
up  with  targets  to  represent  advancing  enemies  in  all  sorts- 
of  positions  and  foi-mations  ;  thei'e  comjjetition  between' 
machine  guns  and  infantry  (in  i-egard  to  which  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  machinery  is  completely  beaten  in  time,  if  not- 
in  pei'centage  of  hits) ;  at  another,  practice  (moi-e  interest- 
ing pei'liaps  than  conclusive)  in  night  fii-ing  vn.th  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  luminous  tape,  of  rests  so  arranged  by  day  as 
to  cover  a  probable  line  of  advance  such  as  a  field  oi'  a  pass,, 
and  of  "  star  shells."  On  these  latter  kinds  of  fancy  firing,, 
as  might  be  expected,  opinions  seem  to  differ,  and  perhaps- 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  night  attacks  a  good' 
look-out,  the  absence  of  flurry,  and  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence will  always  beat  the  most  elaborate  mechanical 
prepai'ation.  But  no  such  objection  is  possible  against  the 
kind  of  exercise  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  greater  pari!; 
of  the  book,  and  which,  as  has  been  said  above  in  other 
words,  is  nothing  else  but  such  training  as  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  random  fii-ing  to  a  very  minimum,  and  extend 
the  pi-ovision  for  actual  needs  (such  as  in  the  collection  of 
ammunition  from  the  supposititious  "  casualties "  who 
exercise  the  ambulances)  to  a  maximum.  The  Indian 
anny  has,  of  course,  advantages  over  the  forces  at  home  in 
oppoi-tunities  of  utilizing  lai'ge  spaces  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  operations  of  this  kind  with  ball  cai'ti  idge — 
oppoi'tunities  which  at  home  are  veiy  few  and  very  far 
])etween.  But  no  less  credit  is  due  to  the  officials  whoi 
have  so  thoroughly  organized  this  branch  of  ti  aining. 
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A  PREMATURE  LETTER. 

THE  iisual  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  which  the 
Separatists  of  Rossendale  waited  until  Tviesday,  came 
somewhat  prematurely  after  all.    If  the  epistolary  slap  on 
the  back  sent  from  the  Villa  Magila,  St.  Raphael,  to  the 
srentleman  "  with  every  personal  as  well  as  principle  claim  " 
upon  the  constituency  was  to  produce  its  full  efl'ect,  it 
.should  have  reached  the  local  papei-s  so  close  upon  the  day 
tixed  for  the  poll  as  to  leave  no  time  foi-  an  answei'.  It 
belongs  to  that  form  of  ai'gument  favoured  by  the  mother  of 
Poor  Jack.    That  spirited  woman,  it  will  be  i-emembered 
by  our  readers,  if  not   by  those  whose  studies  are  ex- 
clusively upon  Ml'.  Gladstone,  was  in  the  habit  of  closing 
disputes  with  her  husband  by  calling  him  a  nasty,  dii'ty 
sailor,  all  pigtail  inside  .and  out,  and  then  rushing  from 
the  room   singing   "  Old  Daddy  Longlegs "  at  the  top 
of  her  voice.    In   similar    fashion  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
.struck  m  to  close  the  debate  at  Rossendale  by  assei't- 
ing  that  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Lord 
IIartington,  won  his  election  for  Rossendale  in  1886  on 
false  pretences,  for  "  it  was  then  that  he  promised  the  large 
"  introduction  into  Irish  government  of  the  representative 
principle,  and  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  system  of 
"  administration  known  and  hated  by  Ireland  under  the 
"  name  of  Dublin  Ca-stle."    Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  mis- 
calculated the  time  it  would  take  his  letter  to  get  from 
St.  Raphael   to  Rossendale,  or  whether  he  thought  that 
constitutional  usage  would  debar  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
from  his  answer  to  this  gratuitous  and  spiteful  personal 
attack,  or  whether   the   shrewish  style  has  become  so 
habitual  with  him  that  he  no  longer  stops  to  tliink  befoi'e 
using  it,  prudence  should  have  dictated  the  publication 
of  his  letter  not   earlier   than  the  evening   before  the 
polling  day  to  the  local  Separatist  managers.    As  it  is, 
time  ha.s  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  make 
tise  of  the  right  of  which  no  constitutional  usage  has 
deprived  him.    He  has  I'epelled  ~Slv.  Gladstone's  personal 
attack  by  reminding  him,  in  the  colimms  of  the  Times,  that 
no  pledges  were,  nor  could  be,  given  by  a  candidate  who 
neither  was,  nor  expected  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Unionist 
Crovernment.     Of  the   repi'esentative   piinciple,  and  of 
Dublin   Castle   there  was  no  mention  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  addi'ess,  as  far  as  he  can  .recollect.  Neither 
can  Mr.  Gladstone  I'ecollect  any  such  thing,  except  when 
the  word  is  used  in  the  stiictly  Gladstonian  sense — when 
it  stands  for  that  statesman's  conviction  that  whatever  he 
finds  it  convenient  at  any  given  moment  to  assert  has 
happened,  was  really  said,  or  done,  as  he  alleges. 

The  shrewing  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  administered  to 
his  opponents  for  tlie  greater  encouragement  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  "  piinciple  claim  "  extends  beyond  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It  includes  the  Unionist  Government, 
which  has  placed  Ireland  "  for  the  first  time  "  "  under  a 
"  law  of  perpetual  coercion,"  and  has  pledged  "  the  credit 
"  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  extent  of  a  liundre-d  millions  for 
"  the  purchase  of  Irish  estiites."  "  This,"  screams  Mr. 
Gladstone,  his  voice  rising  to  a  shrill  alt,  "  is  the  system 

which  is  now,  it  seems,  to  recommend  yom-  opponent  to 
'■  the  suflrages  of  Rossendale — that  is  to  .say,  a  constitu- 
"  ency  historically  Libei-al  is  invited  to  the  systematic 
'•  support  of  a  Tory  Government  wliich  founds  its  chief 

claim  to  favour  on  its  having  done  moi'e  than  any 
'•  other  Tory  Government  to  alienate  the  Irish  from  the 
'•  BritLsh  people,  and  to  dishonour  the  names  of  law  and 
'•  order  by  making  them  a  pretext  for  trampling  on  liberty, 
'•  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  landed  class,  and  for 
'•  undermining  the  Union  while  i^rofessing  to  maintjxin  it." 
If  the  fiict  that  your  enemy  is  incoherent  with  fury  is  as 
favouraljle  a  sign  in  political  conflict  as  it  is  in  most  con- 
tests of  skill,  the  Unionists  may  read  this  gasping  efiusion 
with  satisfiiction.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  showed  them 
how  to  deal  with  it.  A  reprint  of  the  document  with  anno- 
tations on  the  margin,  and  the  quotation  of  parallel  cases, 
in  the  fashion  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Duke's 
letter,  would  have  been  found  very  useful  and  encouraging 
l)y  the  supporters  of  Sir  T.  Brooks.  Then,  though  the 
letter  is  but  short,  it  supplied  several  other  texts  for 
marginal  comment.  One,  for  instance,  was  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  description  of  Mr.  Maden's  candidature 
as  an  invitation  of  the  constituency  of  Rossendale  "to 
"  concur  with  the  large  majority  of  other  British  consti- 
"  tuencies  by  returning  you,  a  Liberal,  to  Parliament." 
AVe  are  wrong,  then,  in  thinking  that  the  constituencies 
give  the   Ministiy  a  majority  of  Ijetween  seventy  and 


eighty.  Yet  another  text  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hope  that  within  a  month  Mr.  Maden  may  be  found 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  supporting  "  that  policy  of 
"  reasonable  but  vigorous  reform  which  has,  at  Newcastle 
"  and  elsewhere,  been  recently  set  before  the  country."  A 
competent  hand  might  have  made  a  very  pretty  note,  jiointing 
out  that  this  means  the  postponement  of  "  I'easonable  l)ut 
"  vigorous  reform  "  to  the  uncoi  king,  testing,  and  degus- 
tating  of  the  as  yet  unknown  licpior  contained  in  tlie  bottle 
labelled  "  Home  Rule,"  and  the  reconcilement  of  Mr. 
Maden's  policy  of  a  subordinate  Parliament  for  Ireland 
with  the  unanimous  demand  of  tlie  Irish  for  legislative 
independence. 


LEVEL  CROSSINGS. 

THE  multiplicity  of  appeals  is  a  grievance  to  the  public. 
But  some  sort  of  guai-antee  is  necessary  against  the 
capi'ice  of  a  single  judge,  even  when  that  judge  happens  to 
be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  If  Mrs.  Sturges  had 
been  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  Lord  Coleridge, 
instead  of  having  her  statutory  light  of  going  higher,  she 
would  have  fared  worse,  and  suflei-ed  wrong.  Her  stoiy  is 
an  interesting  one,  especially  for  those  numei'ous  people 
who  are  bold  enough  and  light-heaited  enough  to  travel  by 
excursion  trains.  Mrs.  Sturges,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
aiiived  at  Arley  by  one  of  these  popular  and  populous  con- 
veyances in  the  month  of  September  1888.  Here  an  ad- 
mirer of  oui'  laws  and  institutions  might  pause  to  expatiate 
on  tlie  cai'eful  contiivances  l)y  which  they  guard  against 
"  I'aw  haste,  half-sister  to  delay."  We  proceed,  as  unbiassed 
chroniclers,  with  the  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Sturges.  The  pas- 
sengers had  to  cross  the  line  at  Aiiey  by  a  level  crossing, 
fi'om  which  a  slope  led  to  the  up  platform.  On  the  slope 
was  a  signal-post,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  signal-post  was  a 
fixed  box  twelve  inches  squai'e,  which  enclosed  the  levers. 
In  this  box  Mrs.  Sturges  caught  her  foot,  so  that  she 
fell,  and  fractured  her  knee.  She  brought  an  action 
against  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  which  was 
tried  befoi'e  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury. 
To  the  oi'dinary  mind  the  case  would  have  seemed  entirely 
and  absolutely  one  of  fact,  oi-,  in  other  woi'ds,  one  for  the 
jury  and  not  for  the  judge.  But  Lord  Coleridge  is  not 
blessed,  or  cursed,  with  an  oi'dinai'y  mind.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence,  and  accord- 
ingly he  nonsuited  the  plaintiff.  This  is  in  the  circumstances 
sti'ange  ruling.  For  the  box,  like  the  biicks  in  the  story  of 
Jack  Cade,  was  alive  to  testify.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
soi't  of  evidence  Lord  Coleridge  expected  or  desired. 
Nobody  suggested  that  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western, 
their  geiiei'al  manager,  or  even  the  station-master  at 
Ai'ley,  set  up  the  box  to  upset  Mi'S.  Sturges.  The  question 
was,  and  could  only  be,  whether  the  existence  of  this 
obsti'uctioii  implieil  that  the  Company's  servants  had  not 
taken  sufiicieiit  care  for  the  safety  of  the  ti'avelling  public. 
If  Lord  Coleridge's  judgment  had  been  aflirmed,  a  hole  in 
the  platfoi'm,'Oi'  even  a  booby-trap,  might  or  might  not  be 
pi'oof  of  cai'elessness  if  the  judge  thought  it  hai'inless  oi- 
dangerous.  But  this,  of  coui-se,  is  practically  to  abrogate  the 
functions  of  the  jui-y  altogethei',  and  with  them  the  essence 
of  the  British  Constitution.  The  Arley  box  and  the  jui'y 
box  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  togetliei-. 
By  the  convenient  practice  which  now  jirevails  in  out 
Coui'ts,  and  which  saves  much  useless  litigation,  the 
damages  were  settled  at  the  ti'ial,  in  the  possible  and 
l  ealized  event  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  deciding  that  Lord 
Coleridge  was  wrong.  When  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Manisty. 
allowed  this  course  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  Adams  v-. 
Coleridge,  he  was  accused  by  ignorant  commentators  of 
having  reversed  the  verdict.  But  we  need  hai'dly  say  that 
the  pi'ocess  is  conditional,  and  mei'ely  intended  to  save  th(- 
expense  of  a  new  trial.  The  Coui't  of  Appeal  has  given 
Mrs.  Sturges  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  which 
it  may  be  rather  hoped  than  expected  that  a  substantia) 
share  remains  foi'  hei-.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lor' ' 
Justice  BowEN  laid  gieat  sti'ess  upon  the  fact  that  about  a 
hundred  people  got  out  of  the  train,  and  that,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Sturges,  "  being  one  of  a  crowd  of  a  hundred  peopl"> 
"  going  out  of  the  station,  had  not  a  fair  and  reasonable 
"  oiijiortunity  of  seeing  the  box."  That  is  doubtless  a 
consideration  which  adds  weight  to  the  arguments  for  the 
plaintiS".  But  we  should  have  thought  that,  on  plaii' 
grounds  of  legal  principle  and  common  sense,  the  likelihood.' 
of  a  stumbling-block  to  cause  a  full  must  be  within  th'i 
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province  of  the  jury  to  determine.  Lord  Esiier,  however, 
M^ent  a  little  further,  and  said  that,  if  he  had  been  on  the 
jury,  he  should  have  found  for  Mrs.  Sturges.  When  the 
Irish  jury  disagreed,  the  judge,  with  kindred  feeling, 
declared  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  shoidd  have  dis- 
agreed himself.  Lord  Esher  might  have  found  that  he  was 
prevented  fi  om  finding  as  he  wished  by  the  unjustifiable  oppo- 
sition of  ekn  en  obstinate  and  unreasonable  men.  Lord  Justice 
BowEN  put  the  rule  on  a  more  certain  footing,  and  illus- 
trated \'ei-y  neatly  the  untenableness  of  Lord  Coleridge's 
position  by  asking,  "  Could  it  be  said  as  a  matter  of  law 
"  that  she,  with  reasonable  care,  must  have  seen  this  ob- 
"  .'struction  1  If  not,  it  followed  that  it  must  be  for  the  jury 
"  to  way  whether,  with  reasonable  care,  she  might  have  seen 
"  it."  These  two  ))rief  sentences  put  in  a  nutshell  the  ob- 
vious truth,  we  had  almost  said  the  ti-ansparent  truism, 
"which  has  been  established  by  a  lawsuit  in  three  years  and 
a  half.  The  pessimistic  conclusions  of  hasty  thinkers  may 
perhaps  be  modified  ))y  reflecting  that  time  and  oppoi-tunity 
bring  home  to  the  most  acute  intelligence  the  least  dis- 
putable proj>o.«itibhs. 


VOLUNTARY  TAXATION. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  a  letter 
on  thLs  subject,  which,  according  to  our  custom — 
unfortunate  in  this  and  a  few  other  instances,  but,  as  we 
become  more  and  more  sure,  wise  as  a  genei'al  rule — we 
cannot  print  in  extenso  ;  but  which  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  summarizing  and  answeiing.  For  Mr. 
Herbert's  argiunents  never  fail  in  courtesy,  however  much 
to  our  thinking  they  may  sometimes  fail  in  reason  ;  and  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  in  these  days  to  meet  any  one  who  knows 
hov/  to  conduct  a  controversy  like  a  gentleman.  Mi-.  Her- 
bert heads  his  letter  "  If  the  court  wei'e  luiprejudiced  !  " 
We  can  assure  him  that  we  I'ather  wish  it  were  not.  Pi-e- 
judice  wraps  a  man  round  more  comfortably  than  the 
Sanchian  gniment,  and  we  have  tried  hard  this  many  a 
year  to  get  us  one  or  two.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to 
do  so,  and  are  fain  to  lun  about  comfortless  and  wind- 
nipped  in  the  mere  Coa  vestis  of  Logic.  The  gist  of  Mi'. 
Herbert's  appeal  lies  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  Granted 
"  for  the  moment  that  all  laige  changes  appear  impossible, 
"  even  grotesque,  when  first  proposed,  because  our  minds  ai-e 
*'  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  see  an  luifamiliar  thing  in  a 
"  true  light,  if  to-day  we  had  the  two  proposals  lying  befoi'e 
"  us,  being  in  no  way  committed  to  either,  is  it  quite  clear 
that  we  should  choose  the  principle  of  compulsory  taxation 
"  and  reject  the  principle  of  voluntaiy  taxation  ? "  The  i-est  of 
the  letter  deals  chiefly  with  ovir  own  admission  that,  fi'om 
the  point  of  \'iew  of  pure  individual  right,  compulsory 
taxation  is  theoretically  indefensible ;  and  with  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do. 

But  v>'e  are  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Herbert's  new  argument 
— v^hich  is,  in  fact,  like  most  new  ai'guments,  an  old  fallacy. 
He  knows  it,  no  doubt,  well  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
often  l:)een  put — "  Columbus  discovered  America ;  why, 
"  therefore,  should  I  not  square  the  cii'cle  and  flatten  the 
"  globe  ? "  And  in  that  form  he  knows  the  answer  to  it 
doubtless  as  well  as  we  do — the  answer  that  nothing  was 
in  Columbus's  way  h\it  cei-tain  hasty  and  unbased  infei'- 
ences,  while  in  the  way  of  the  circle-squarer  and  the 
globe-flattener  there  is  a  tough  demonstration.  Our  ob- 
jection to  voluntary  taxation  is  not  that  it  is  new — it  is 
not ;  tbere  was,  to  go  no  further  back,  a  very  pleasant 
French  Christmas  book  two  or  three  years  ago  founded  on 
the  notion  or  something  like  it.  Our  objection  is  simply 
that  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  Conceive  a  Bill 
passed — and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  can  conceive 
■  any  Bill  passing  nowadays — to  establish  it.  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  would  pay  as  much — probably  more  than  as  much 
— as  he  does  at  present.  But  the  majority  of  men  (a  ftict 
of  v/hich  we  hardly  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  soriy)  are 
not  like  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert.  They  would  not.  A 
would  say,  '•  Why  need  I  pay  ?  that  fellow  B,  who  is  much 
"  richer  than  I  am,  can  pay  if  he  likes."  B  would  say,  "  Do 
"  you  mea-n  to  ask  me  to  pay  the  shot  of  that  stingy 
"  scoundrel  A  ? "  And  the  result  would  be  that  neither 
would  pay.  The  result  of  that  result  would  be  odd.  We 
should  still  (which  would  be  a  great  comfort)  have  bishops 
and  clerg}',  who  ai-e  not  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  though  how 
they  v/ould  get  their  due  we  know  not.  But  we  should 
have  no  judges,  no  army,  no  navy,  and,  worst  of  all, 
no  constables,    Morewer,  all  the  people  who  had  been 


fundholders,  or  oflicials,  or  members  of  any  of  the  sei'vices 
would  be  turned,  penniless  and  hungering,  on  the  world 
contemporaneously  with  the  disai)])earance  of  Courts  and 
constables.  For  the  very  young,  the  very  strong,  the  very 
poor,  and  the  very  unscrupulous  it  would  be  games  for  a 
time.  The  commons  of  Ringwood  would,  without  the  least 
fear  of  Winchester  Gaol,  loot  Mr.  Herbert's  house,  and 
perhaps  (we  trust  not)  assault  Mr.  Herbert  if  he  objected. 
Mr.  William  Sikes  would  make  straight  for  neighbouring 
Hatton  Garden  and  the  diamond  shops.  A  considerable 
amount  of  redistributive  injustice  would  be  done.  And 
after  some  high  jinks  and  much  suflTeiing  things  would 
settle  down  gradually  into  their  old  condition,  though  pro- 
bably into  a  more  primitive  form  of  it,  by  the  gradual  re- 
I'ccognition  of  the  principle  that  to  keep  order  you  must 
keep  constables  of  various  degrees,  that  to  keep  constables 
of  various  degrees  you  must  have  taxes,  and  that  to  keep 
taxes  you  must  have  the  power  of  selling  up  the  person 
who  does  not  pay  them.  WHiy  go  through  so  much  to  come 
})a.ck  to  the  same  point  at  last  ? 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE 
ONE-POUND  NOTE. 

THE  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Thursday,  held  to  discuss  Mr.  Gosciien's  curi'ency 
proposals,  came  to  decisions  which  can  hardly  foil  to  pre- 
vent their-  introduction  to  Parliament  in  the  coming  Session. 
Ml-.  GoscHEN  has  himself  said  all  along  that,  unless  his 
scheme  was  favourably  received  by  the  country  at  large, 
and  by  the  London  trading  community  in  particular,  he 
was  aware  that  no  theoretical  excellence  could  save  it 
fi-om  failure.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  members  of  the  meeting  in  Salters'  Hall  i-epre- 
sent  the  meii  of  business  in  the  capital  fair-ly  well.  If 
they  showed  themselves  reluctant  to  approve  the  scheme, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  commended  itself  to 
the  body  which  they  represent ;  and  they  certainly  did 
not  display  any  wish  to  see  it  carried  beyond  its  pre- 
sent stage  of  tentative  proposal.  The  meeting  came 
to  two  votes,  one  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  S. 
Montagu,  M.P.,  and  one  on  an  amendment  to  a  second 
resolution  of  his.  The  first  was  a  purely  formal  vote 
which  recognized  in  the  abstract  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  metallic  reserve.  This,  of  course, 
committed  the  meeting  to  nothing  except  a  general  ap- 
jii-oval  of  an  orthodox  doctrine.  Mr.  Montagu's  second 
resolution  was  "  That  a  desirable  means  of  increasing  the 
"  stock  of  gold  is  by  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes."  Mr. 
Montagu  does  not  approve  wholly  of  Mr-.  Goschen's 
scheme,  but  he  is  prepared  to  support  it  in  principle. 
The  great  majority  of  the  meeting  was  by  no  means  of 
the  same  opinion.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr-. 
H.  Tritton  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  affecting  so  many  interests,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  proceed  "  except  after  the  fullest  inquiry."  Mr. 
Tritton  explained  that  by  "  fullest "  he  meant  Parlia- 
mentary. The  voting  showed  an  overwhelming  majoi-ity  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  It  was  cai-ried  by  5 1  votes  to 
14,  and  then  adopted  as  a  substantive  motion.  The  further- 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  of  no  interest.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  long  speech  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cobb  in  explanation 
of  a  somewhat  long-winded  i-esolution  on  which  the  meeting 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote. 

Unless  it  appears  later  on  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spoke  only  for  itself,  which  we  do  not  think  at  all  probable, 
it  must  be  considered  to  have  destroyed  any  chance  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  scheme  being  presented  to  Parliament. 
This  result  can  hardly  surprise  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
controversy  started  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
proposals.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  such  body  of 
opinion  in  its  favour  as  would  justify  its  presentation  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  the 
insolent,  scolding  style  now  habitual  with  him,  has  desci-ibed 
it  as  a  quack  measure  ;  and  this  phrase  would,  of  course, 
give  the  tone  to  the  items,  who  would  oppose  ^v^th  an  enei-gy 
imrestrained  by  any  effort  to  understand  the  measure  they 
were  endeavouring  to  reject.  Only  a  general  desire  for  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  could  enable  a  Ministry  to  bear 
down  this  opposition,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  no  such 
general  desire  is  in  existence.  The  speeches  at  Thursday's 
meeting  do  not  enable  us  to  realize  vei-y  cleai-ly  the  nature  of 
the  reasons  which  influenced  the  majority  of  the  meeting. 
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They  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  baiTen  of  reasoning,  though 
proportionately  rich  in  round  assertions.  Mr.  Brodie  Hoare's 
little  dramatic  fable  was  moderately  ingenious,  but  was  not 
conclusive.  He  took  a  sovereign  from  one  pocket  and,  put- 
ting it  in  another,  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  no  richer  than  I  was 
"  before."  But  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Goschen  has 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  his  plan  would  make  the 
country  richer.  He  has  only  said  that  it  would  make  it  easier 
to  foi-m  a  metallic  reserve.  The  question  is  whether  any 
substantial  good  would  be  gained  by  accumulating  treasure, 
and  leaving  its  work  in  the  transactions  of  the  market  to 
be  done  by  its  astral  body  in  the  form  of  notes.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  discussion  in  the  meeting  was  of  a  kind  Co 
prove  that  the  practice  of  commerce  enables  the  commercial 
man  to  get  a  particularly  good  grip  of  principles.  For  our 
part,  we  entertain  a,  perhaps  irreverent,  doubt  whethei-  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  any  clear  idea 
of  the  use  of  that  increase  of  the  metallic  reserve  for  which 
they  voted  imanimously.  An  explanation  of  their  dislike 
to  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme  may  be  most  confidently  sought, 
partly  in  an  instinctive  dislike  to  innovations  and  changes 
in  hibits  (a  most  excellent  feeling  in  its  way),  partly  in  the 
fact  that  business  men  have  recovered  from  the  severe  scare 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  Baring  crisis,  and  are 
ceasing  to  find  so  much  comfort  as  they  did  in  the  mystic 
phrase  metallic  reserve,  and  most  of  all  in  the  opposition  of 
the  banks,  which  foi-esee  that  one-pound  notes  would  caxise 
them  not  a  little  trouble,  and  that  the  obligation  to  keep  a 
larger  gold  reserve  would  diminish  then-  profits.  But,  what- 
ever the  motives  for  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  may  he, 
the  opposition  is  there,  and  it  may  well  Ije  strong  enough 
to  make  the  introduction  of  Mi'.  Goschen's  scheme  into 
Pai'liament  impossible. 


ON  RECRUITING. 
Ex-Sergeant  loquitur. 

"  IVr^^  ^^^^  enough  practical  attention  is  paid  to  recruiting 
-^^  by  headquarters,  and  to  this  reason  can  be  assigned  the 
bad  supply  of  recruits.  In  the  first  place,  why  should  not  the 
army  become  more  popular  amongst  the  better  class  of  men, 
who,  if  they  knew  the  real  advantages  of  the  service,  would, 
I  am  sure,  prefer  that  branch  to  many  others?  The  authori- 
ties do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  middle-class.  Ask 
any  military  man  of  experience,  and  he  will  tell  you '  that 
some  of  our  best  soldiers  are  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  for  a  commercial  life,  and  have  joined  the  service  so  as 
to  get  abroad,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  able  to  live  on  the 
miserable  pittance  called  pay  they  receive  as  clerks.  Take  my 
own  case.  I  joined  the  army  on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  firm. 
It  was  really  purely  by  'accident '  I  did  so.  Walking  near  Houns- 
low,  I  met  a  smart  man  in  a  uniform,  which  turned  out  to  be  that 
of  H.M.  Hussars,  and  to  this  day  the  only  regret  I  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  service  is  that  I  left  it.  I  joined  that  regiment,and  after 
afewyearsof  hardwork  rose  to  sergeant.  To  any  man  fairly  educated 
many  good  positions  are  open  in  the  service,  which  really  woidd 
suit  him  and  pay  him  far  better  than  clerking.  What  is  required 
is  that  the  pensions  of  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  put  them,  when  they  leave  the  service,  on  a 
better  footing  than  men  they  have  seen  struggling  all  their  lives 
as  clerks.  What  a  large  number  of  unemployed  clerks  are  walking 
the  streets !  and  if  the  matter  of  enlisting  was  put  to  them  in  a 
quiet  and  businesslike  manner,  many  of  them  would  join  the 
army.  The  authorities  complain  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
recruits,  and  they  don't  deserve  them.  Daily  one  sees  a  batch  of 
all  kinds  and  conditions  being  marched  ofl"  to  the  railway 
from  St.  George's  Earracks  to  their  various  regiments.  This' 
in  itself  is  enough  to  deter  men  from  enlisting.  In  my  case' 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  have  been  paraded  through 
London,  as  a  green  just  caught  by  the  recruiting  sergeant, 
and  perhaps  be  seen  by  half-a-dozen  fellow-clerks  who  would 
take  the  news  home.  No;  select  your  men,  paying  great 
attention  to  their  class,  and  dispatch  them  in  small  groups 
to  their  various  regiments,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  in 
many  cases  for  the  non-commissioned  officer  to  be  in  plain  clothes. 
Advertise  daily  in  the  papers,  especially  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in- 
forming men  that,  by  attending  the  orderly-rooms  of  regiments 
near  London,  they  can  enlist,  when  they,  I  am  sure,  would  receive 
better  attention,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  join.  Do  not  frio-hten 
your  man  away  by  the  ridiculous  procession  of  marching  through 
the  streets.  Let  him  think  that  he  will  be  treated,  not  as  a 
rough  or  runaway,  but  like  a  mau  trying  to  obtain  a  commercial 
situation.  Open  offices  in  the  City  and  other  parts  where  all  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained.  Do  not  force  a  man  to  go  to  the  corner 
opposite  St.  Martin's  Church,  Charing  Cross,  to  inquire  or  eulist. 


Let  the  offices  be  the  same  as  any  other  business.  How  many  of 
our  present  officers  would  have  joined  the  army  if  they  had  had  to 
go  to  the  corner  opposite  St.  Martin's  Church  ?  Why,  not  many  I 
think.  Men  would  join  if  they  knew  what  happy  lives  can  be 
lived  in  the  service  after  getting  through  their  preliminaries. 
Take  India  for  an  instance.  What  innumerable  billets  are  open  on 
the  staff,  and  in  many  other  ways,  to  a  pushing  man  !  For  study- 
ing the  languages  of  the  country  Government  pays  you,  if  you  are 
successful,  and  this  leads  on  to  stall'  appointments,  &c.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  in  India  can  get  leave  to  England  in  the 
summer,  by  paying  one  shilling  per  diem  for  his  passage  on  a 
troopship  there  and  back,  and  receives  full  pay  all  the  time  of  his 
furlough.  How  many  know  of  this  great  boon  ?  All  the  public 
see  are  the  wretched  prints  at  the  police-stations.  The  au- 
thorities do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  advertise  and  make  the 
service  popular.  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  done  more 
than  any  man  to  improve  the  soldier's  home  in  India, 
by  personally  attending  to  the  soldier's  comfort,  holding  out  all 
sorts  of  inducements  for  him  to  work  and  obtain  good  appoint- 
ments at  very  remunerative  pay.  The  public  know  nothing 
of  this,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  the  present  system  is 
carried  on.  The  offices  should  have  practical  non-commissioned 
officers  as  clerks.  Do  not  allow  them  to  make  out  the  service 
what  it  is  not^  'but  let  men  have  the  fullest  and  fairest  informa- 
tion. More  serious  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  enlisting  the 
right  man  into  the  right  regiment,  as  certain  branches  suit  cer- 
tain classes.  Above  all,  do  not  rob  a  man  of  part  of  his  pay  for 
extra  rations.  This  does  more  to  unpopularize  the  army  than 
anything.  Brother  tells  brother,  friend  tells  friend,  which  deters 
many  from  joining." 


"ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM." 
(By  07ie.  Who  Knoios  Him.') 

UNFORTUNATELY  he   isn't  dead  yet;  but  everybody 
knows  him,  for  is  he  not  one  of  the  excrescences  of  the  new 
journalism  which  is  not  to  be  escaped  ?    And  everybody  must 
long  since  have  grown  sick  of  him  and  his  ghoulish  lies  and  self- 
conceit.    The  breath  has  scarcely  left  the  body  when  "One  Who 
Knew  Him  "  takes  pen  and  paper,  in  profoundest  grief,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  earn  a  guinea  by  describing,  with  the  greatest  unction, 
trivial  details  as  to  the  dead  man's  manner  of  existence,  picked  up, 
as  the  fruit  of  vulgar  curiosity,  at  a  few  chance  meetings.  The 
less  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  his  subject — and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  evidently  a  good   deal  less — the  more 
"  chatty  "  and  "  readable ''  is  the  resulting  article.    If  the  poor 
man  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  "known"  drank  cofiee 
after  dinner,  with  or  without  sugar,  there  is  material  for  an  article. 
From  this  fragment  of  truth  the  new  journalist  who  knew  him 
will  build  up  a  memoir  with  far  greater  ease  than  that  with  which 
an  Owen  can  reconstruct  the  frame  of  an  extinct  beast  from  its  jaw- 
bone, and,  of  course,  many  miles  further  away  than  the  original. 
When  caution  in  the  invention  of  facts  is  advisable,  imaginary 
conversation  dishonouring  to  the  subject's  intellectual  capacity, 
and  the  autobiography  of  the  writer,  make  up  the  necessary 
column  of  matter.    Autobiography,  in  fiict,  is  indispensable,  and 
has  been  so  this  long  time.    It  is  in  this  department  that  "  One 
Who  Knew  Him  "  is  really  at  home,  and  can  let  ily  something 
that  is   warranted   to  interest   the  reader — as,  for  instance, 
"  He  gently  glided  from  business  into  general  topics,  knew  all 
about  my  career,  congratulated  me  on   some  recent"  success, 
had  known  some  of  my  belongings,  inquired  about  ray  school  aiul 
college,  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  had  been,  like  himself,  at 
Harrow  and  at  Oxford,  and,  when  an  hour's  pleasant  chat  was 
ended,  said,  'Now  you  must  stay  and  have  some  luncheon.' 
From  that  day  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Cardinal's  house, 
and,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  go  down  stairs  to  meals,  at  his 
table."    This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  lets  the  rapacious  reader 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  personality  of  the  dead,  and,  for  the 
kind  of  thing,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  specimen  is  in  particu- 
larly good  taste.    Moreover,  the  biographer  has  really  conversed 
with  his  victim,  and  having  called   at   an  opportune  hour, 
he  is  able  to  put  it  on  the  record  that  "  he  (the  victim)  had  a  hearty 
appetite  for  his  midday  meal."    In  the  older  jounialism  it  used 
to  run,  "  The  condemned  man  partook  of  a  hearty  meal  and  then 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Jonas,  the  Governor  of  the  gaol."  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  knowledge  of  "One  Who  Knew  Him"  falls 
very  far  short  of  what  may  be  picked  up  across  a  luncheon-table, 
and  could  be  assumed  as  easily  and  as  faithfully  by  "  one  who 
never  saw  him,"  but  more  or  less  diligently  studied  society 
papers  and  the  popular  personalities  columns.    It  is  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  acquired  at  a 
brief  interview  when  the  subject  did  not  happen  to  be  in  a  mood 
for  being  interviewed.    He  was  uncommunicative,  but  the  un- 
daunted interviewer,  though  he  refrains  from  publishing  at  the 
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time  because  there  is  nothing  to  publish,  yet  declines  to  admit  it 
a  "  go."  lie  bides  his  time,  and  when  Death  steps  in,  in,  too, 
steps  he.  The  field  is  his,  and  he  can  write  any  trash  he  likes  so 
long  as  he  gives  heed  to  the  instruction  Be  mortuis. 

There  is  none  among  the  living  who  can  know  that  he  will  be 
e.xempt  from  this  new  and  terrible  scourge  when  dead,  there  are 
many  who  must  be  sure  that  their  friends  will  have  to  undergo 
this  additional  horror  in  their  death.  No  matter  who  it  be, 
prince,  cardinal,  politician,  criminal,  or  nonentity,  every  one  is 
fair  game  for  the  author  of  "  Imaginary  Conversations  with  the 
Dead ;  to  which  are  added  Notes  on  their  Idiosyncrasies  in  the 
Payment  of  their  Washing  Bills."  There  is  always  "  One  Who 
Knew  Him  " — generally  several  more — who  is  ready  to  reel  off  an 
endless  string  of  trivialities,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  as  to  his 
habits  and  manneis,  which,  even  if  historically  true,  are  the  last 
things  to  be  remembered  or  brought  up  against  the  dead.  There 
■would  be  no  objection  to  these  journalistic  memoirs  if  they  took 
the  form  of  re.spectful  tributes  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
done  something  for  the  world  or  their  fellow-men ;  but  this  is 
the  very  last  shape  they  take.  They  are  calculated  to  belittle 
their  subjects,  to  reduce  them  to  the  standard  of  the  narrowest 
life,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  incidents  are  the  appetite  for 
meals  and  the  hour  of  going  to  bed.  The  only  possible  effect  is 
to  place  the  whole  world  in  the  position  of  a  valet  to  the  mighty 
dead.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can 
rid  us  of  this  insolent  pest. 


OHE  LES  VKGKrANTS! 

lyr  EVER  have  we  made  any  secret  of  an  unbidden  and  abiding 
-^^  affection  towards  our  dear  friends,  our  poor  dear  friends, 
the  vegetarians.  This  our  Stoic  love  may  not  be  of  the  im- 
pulsive sort ;  it  may  be  robust  and  masterly  oftener  than  weakly 
parental ;  it  may  in  due  season  have  been  chastening  rather  than 
f.accid  or  spare-and-spoil.  None  the  less  do  we  protest  it  genuine, 
and  the  purpose  to  be,  not  to  abuse  the  frail  and  erring,  but,  con- 
trariwise, to  disabuse. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  pet  little  faddities  of  this  overweening 
sect  that  it  was  the  sequent  discoveries  of  fire  and  cooking  by 
jSre  that  led  primitive  man  into  eating  flesh. 

The  creature  would  begin  by  roasting  chestnuts  and  broiling  musb- 
rooms,  and  go  on  to  discover  that  roast  flesh  had  many  of  the  qualities  of 
those  princely  fungi. 

Begging  pardon  for  quoting  anything  so  babyish— it  is  from  a 
Vegetarian  President's  Essays  on  Diet— we  add  another,  which  is 
only  ignorant  and  unable  : — 

We  can  no  more  conceive  of  man  without  power  of  cooking  than  of  man 
■  without  power  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  grinding. 

And  a  third,  which  is  sufficiently  downright : — 
Cookery  made  flesh  eatable. 

'Now  the  latest  words  of  philology  on  this  subject  are  given  by 
Dr.  O.  Schrader  {Sprachverijleichung  %md  Urgeschichte),  who  says, 
in  his  second  edition,  that  the  Indo-Europeans  all  make  their 
appearance  in  history  as  meat-eating  peoples.  One  term  there  is 
which  apparently  goes  back  to  the  original  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guage—the Latin  caro,  Greek  Kpiai,  Sanskrit  krmya,  Ja-avis,  which 
(as  the  closely-connected  Latin  cruor,  Old-Saxon  kruvi,  Old-Irish 
m<  =  blood,  show)  stood  for  the  raw  and  bleeding  flesh. 

Lazarus  Geiger — whom  Schrader  might  have  quoted  here,  as 
he  often  does  elsewhere— said  that  flesh-meat  was  man's  earliest 
food ;  that  language  shows  no  period  when  he  did  not  eat  it ;  and 
that  doubtless  it  was  for  long  periods  eaten  raw,  and  raw  only. 
Since  man  has  been  man,  he  said  emphatically,  he  has  been 
carnivorous.  The  Rig- Veda  in  numerous  passages  contemns  the 
inimical  or  conquered  tribes  as  raw-eaters.  The  Li-Ki  records 
that  the  tribes  of  Kwenlun,  and  those  to  the  east  of  the  archaic 
Chinese,  ate  raw;  and  also  that  the  ancient  Chinaman's  flesh 
ofleringsto  his  ancestors  were  made  raw,  whole,  in  pieces,  seethed, 
and  well  roasted.  The  fresh  blood,  too,  was  offered  ;  and  the 
pieces  of  raw  fle.^h  had  the  fur,  hair,  or  feathers  left  on.  Hue's 
Tibetans  usually  served  up,  in  this  present  century,  two  dishes 
of  meat,  one  boiled  and  one  raw,  which  they  ate  with  equal 
appetite,  and  without  seasoning.  None  of  these  authorities  is 
quoted  by  Schrader  or  Geiger. 

(Note  too— but  do  not  turn  aside  for  it— that  the  vegetarians 
are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  it  is  the  "  vegetable  dressing  " 
which  even  nowadays  makes  the  cooked  meat  go  down.) 

And  artificiality,  as  is  well  known,  is  far  from  having  yet  over- 
come, in  the  best  regulated  communities,  the  taste  for  this  raw- 
head  and  ruddybones  diet,  consecrated  still  in  the  English  athlete's 
trainings  and  the  French  invalid's  unfailing  daybreak  visits  to 
the  abattoirs.    A  vast  number  of  discriminating  palates  among 


us  like  meat  that  is  very  much  underdone  ;  and  in  France  still  a 
biftec  when  A  tnvglaise  is  otherwise  called  saignant. 

Pomponius  Mela,  unpleasantly,  but  doubtless  truly,  recorded 
(iii.  28)  that  the  Germans  of  his  first-century  days  enjoyed 
their  raw  meat  both  fresh,  7-ecens,  and  when  they  had  pounded  it 
soft  with  their  hands  or  feet.  They  ordinately  eat  raw  ham  to 
this  day  ;  and  even  inordinately,  as  the  Schinken-Kur.  The  words 
of  the  Viking  laws  forbidding  raw  flesh  also  exhibit  a  similar 
habit  to  the  German's,  but  falling  out  of  repute.  "  Many  men 
still  keep  up  the  custom  of  wrapping  raw  meat  up  in  their 
clothes,  and  of  thus  seething  it,  as  they  call  it ;  but  that  is  more 
like  a  wolf's  way  than  a  man's."  Do  we  here  get — in  this 
"  seething  "  or  soddening  without  fire,  which  is  still  paralleled  by 
the  Indian's  tying  a  steak  on  to  the  saddle — some  evidence  of  the 
dawn  of  rudimentary  cooking,  even  before  fire  was  turned  to  the 
purpose  ? 

Or,  if  it  be  carried  only  a  very  little  further  back,  do  we  not 
perhaps  also  see  in  it  a  rechauffage,  an  eflbrt  to  reproduce  the 
original  warmth  of  the  raw  hot  flesh  of  the  run-down  game, 
eaten  hot-foot  by  the  hunting  ravenous  savage  ?  All  the  nobler 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  naturally  hunt  only  when  they  raven ; 
the  empty  tiger,  and  even  the  mousing  owl,  eat  hot.  A  survival 
of  this  craving  in  man  would  explain,  among  nomad  or  agricul- 
tural tribes,  the  steak  off  the  living  ox,  first  mentioned  to  us 
moderns  by  Bruce,  but  since  found  in  many  Chinese  books. 
Thus,  it  may  have  been  this  raw  hot  eating  of  the  primitive 
hunter  that  first  gave  to  those  ancient  allies,  Magister  Artis 
Venter  and  Ingenii  Largitor  Palatum,  the  initial  hint  of  cooked 
hot  eating.  And  let  the  blastophagists  (a  mildest  word — merely 
eaters  of  sprouts  «  la  grecque),  an  it  were  possible,  be  thus  far 
disabused. 

Another  favourite  argument  of  the  specious  vegetarian's  is  so 
good  that  it  must  be  led  up  to.  Schrader  quotes  Th.  Waitz 
{Anthfopologie  der  Naturvolker)  for  the  sensible  obvious  state- 
ments that — 

Everywhere  the  food  that  is  best  for  nations  and  individuals  is  that 
which  best  suits  the  organism,  as  conditioned  by  climate  and  mode  of  life  ; 
and  a  combined  animal  and  vegetable  diet  would  therefore  seem  a  priori 
probable  for  the  primeval  age. 

Now  listen  to  how  Blastikos — to  personify  them — puts  the  argu- 
ment : — 

Therefore  [from  a  proper  consideration  of  the  eye-teeth  and  alimen- 
tary canal]  the  human  constitution  for  focd  is  intermediate.  Man  is 
neither  herbivorous,  as  the  sheep  and  horse ;  nor  carnivorous,  as  the  lion  ; 
but  is  frugivorous,  as  the  monkey  (I) 

Of  course  the  true  "  intermediate,"  as  the  case  is  stated  by 
Blastikos,  is  Waltz's  combination,  mankind's  combination,  of 
flesh  and  herbs  ;  but  vegetarian  no-logic — to  call  it  pea-bladder 
cabbage-head  logic  would  but  tickle  and  flatter — twists  this  by  a 
transparent  trick  into  fruits.  So  long  as  grass  grows  and  water 
runs  we  shall  have  these  sheep  and  these  vegetarians ;  but  as  for 
the  matter  of  the  sheep,  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  met  a  tame  one 
in  the  Himalayan  villages  that  attacked  her  picnic  and  "  ate  up 
every  scrap  of  mutton  we  could  spare."  Rank  cannibalism 
thrown  in  by  this  baa-baa  black  sheep,  who,  considering  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Dach  der  Welt,  must  by  the  frivolous  be  set  down 
not  as  a  veget-arian,  but  a  meat-eating  Aryan  and  a  fellow. 
Look  at  hens,  even — but  this  blinks,  or,  if  you  will,  cuts  the  eye- 
teeth — how  eagerly  they  will  hunt  and  kill  and  fight  for  and  gobble 
up  a  field  mouse. 

But  that  old  tooth-argument,  though  now  decayed,  is  still 
always  welcome,  for  it  brings  a  wholesome  shaking  to  the  healthy 
midriff : — 

We  have  to  compare  the  structure  of  the  human  teeth  and  digestive 
apparatus  with  those  of  brutes,  and  thereby  learn  what  is  natural  to  man. 

Thus  Blastikos  perpending ;  but  the  performance,  like  the 
famous  taking  of  tea  by  stratagem,  is  wholly  supererogatory. 
Natheless  will  these  superfluous  Luggnaggers  persist  in  thus  in- 
terrogating the  dumb  teeth,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  eloquent 
palate  and  the  vociferous  appetite — that  same  pair  of  unsilence- 
able  natural  allies  that  alone  save  us  all  always  from  death  by 
starvation,  and  that  everywhere  prompt  the  one  all-influential, 
though  simplest  easy  little  phrase,  "  I  like."  "  Other  animals," 
continues  the  self-same  vegetable  philosopher,  "  are  allowed  to 
know  their  natural  food  by  unperverted  instinct."  But  the 
vegetarian  won't  allow  any  human  being  but  himself  to  do  so. 
To  burlesque  one  of  Mr.  Frank  Buinand's  old  parodies,  to  the 
tune  of  an  older  galop  : — 

Let  dogs  delight  to  lap  and  bite, 

For  'tis  their  nature  to  ; 
Let  Cranks  indulge  their  appetite — 

Then  why  not  me  and  you  ! 

But  the  clear  want  of  palate — that  ignores  itself,  too — which  is 
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the  note  of  the  vegetarian,  is  disclosed  with  delighting  pedantry 
in  such  absurdities  (from  the  same  source  always)  as — 

The  nitrogen  in  the  onion  will  in  the  long  run  please  most  persons.  We 
[vegetarians]  do  not  really  need  the  nitrogen  which  is  in  milk  and  eggs. 

Could  we  contemplate  the  vegetarians  ruling  the  roast  for  a  couple  of 
generations  [wrote  the  Secretar}'  of  the  useful  British  Berkshire  Society 
not  Icng  since],  going  the  whole  animal  all  the  tirr.e,  and  burning  the 
cookery-books;  we  might  also  imagine  our  great- grandchildren  idolizing 
some  shining  genius  who  should  introduce  such  products  as  a  piece  of 
nicely-marbled  breakfast-bacon,  a  roast  spare-rib  and  apple  sauce,  or  a 
steaming  dish  of  boiled  ham  and  eggs,  or  any  other  of  the  hundred-and- 
one  favourite  dishes  for  which  Berkshire  is  famous. 

And  we  can  evea  imagine  a  backsliding  vegetarian,  such  as 
Fogg  (of  Dodson  &  Fogg),  who  "  was  an  elderly  pimply-faced 
vegetable-diet  sort  of  man,"  licking  his  lips.  But  fancy  having 
to  re-invent  roast  pork  ! 

We  have  a  friendly  suggestion  to  make  to  the  blastophagists. 
Let  them  focus  their  caucus-influence,  if  any,  upon  getting  a  prison 
set  apart  for  that  rigidly  vegetarian  diet  of  the  weediest  Quixotes 
of  the  whole  kit,  that  diet  which  taboos  all  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or 
animal  fats ;  let  the  cookery  be  no  better  than  in  a  vegetarian 
restaurant ;  and  then  let  it  be  enacted  that  the  judges  may 
sentence  the  relapsing  criminal  to  that  regimen  concurrently 
with  his  other  punishment.  This  would,  on  the  one  hand,  test 
to  the  full  strain  the  vegetarian  theory  that  all  flesh  is  grass  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  may — by  its  terrors  or  by  its  results — diminish 
the  incorrigible  classes.  An  object  in  which  the  most  depraved 
vegetater  might  fully  reckon  upon  even  our  support. 


BACTERIOLOGY— THE  INFANT  SCIENCE. 

IN  the  progress  of  every  science  there  are  necessarily  lulls  or 
temporary  cessations  in  the  experimental  results  of  investiga- 
tors, and  this  is  often  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  elucidating 
certain  points  which,  even  though  they  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  are  at  any  rate  desirable  to  establish,  in  order  that  the 
science  may  be  brought  to  a  condition  of  practical  utility.  This 
has  been  more  especially  the  case  with  what  must  still  be  called 
the  "  Infant  Science  " — Bacteriology. 

The  points  most  requiring  elucidation  belong  to  that  section  of 
the  subject  which  relates  to  the  investigation  of  micro-parasites  or 
disease  germs.  Among  all  the  different  varieties  of  bacteria  we 
know  of  and  can  cultivate,  the  few  comparatively  which  will 
grow  in  the  tissues  and  blood  of  living  animals  aflbrd  the  most 
gratifying  research  results.  The  changes  they  bring  about  in 
growing  constitute  disease  conditions  frequently  of  definite  kinds, 
caused  by  one  specific  germ.  The  significant  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions are  frequently  non-recurrent  in  the  same  individual  has 
afl'orded  to  Bacteriologists  a  key  by  which  have  been  opened  up 
certain  vistas  in  the  future  of  prophylaxy,  which,  though  still 
shadowy,  are  progressing  in  distinctness  and  certainty. 

Attempts  towards  ridding  the  human  race  of  the  scourge  of 
infectious  disease  have  been  made  so  far  in  several  different  ways. 
The  following  are  six  of  the  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed:— 

(1)  M.  Pasteur's  simple  preventive  inoculation,  which  consists 
in  administering  a  minute  quantity  of  an  "  attenuated  "  or  "  miti- 
gated "  artificial  culture  of  the  microbe  of  the  disease  in  question, 
this  process  having  the  effect  of  producing  a  mild  attack  of  the 
disease,  which  protects  against  a  future  fatal  attack. 

(2)  The  method  used  by  M.  Pasteur  in  rabies  (hydrophobia), 
consisting  in  the  injection  of  a  mitigated  virus  into  a  patient 
already  attacked  by  the  disease,  in  order  to  overtake  the  natural 
virus,  acting  at  full  strength  by  the  influence  of  the  mitigated 
virus.  This  method  has  only  iDeen  used,  so  far,  in  the  case  of 
rabies,  but  has  apparently  been  eminently  successful. 

(3)  The  employment  of  the  virus  of  one  comparatively  mild 
disease  to  protect  against  a  more  severe  one  (such  as  vaccination), 
with  cow-pox  virus  for  small-pox,  inoculations  with  cultures  of 
the  micrococcus  of  erysipelas  to  eradicate  cancerous  forma- 
tions, &c. 

(4)  The  destruction  or  poisoning  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
acting  as  the  viatcries  morbi  by  the  administration  of  antiseptics 
or  bacteriocides  in  the  form  of  drugs,  internally  or  by  injection. 

(5)  The  reinforcement  of  natural  means  possessed  by  our  systems 
for  combating  disease  germs.  This  has  been  attempted  in  several 
ways : — 

(«)  Acting  on  the  theory  of  Metschnikoff,  that  the  "leucocytes," 
or  white  blood  corpuscles,  engulf  bacteria,  and  destroy  them  by 
the  injection  of  quantities  of  the  blood  of  some  animal  insuscep- 
tible to  the  disease  in  question. 

(b)  Raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  attacked. 


(c)  Alterations  of  diet,  climate,  or  surroundings. 

(d)  Injection  of  Avhat  are  known  as  phagocyte  invigorators, 
i.e.  substances  which  assist  the  leucocytes  in  their  engulfing 
action. 

(6)  By  the  injection  of  the  "  toxalbumens "  formed  by  the 
bacteria  growing  in  artificial  pure  cultures,  as  has  been  done  by 
Koch  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis. 

The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  were  observed  to  stop  growing,  after 
reaching  a  certain  point  of  growth  on  blood  serum  in  tubes,  in  a 
way  that  could  hardly  be  explained  by  exhaustion  of  the  nutrient 
properties  of  the  serum.  The  explanation  of  this  cessation  of 
growth  is  that  the  bacilli  in  growing  produce  a  toxic  substance, 
which  is  inimical  to  their  own  life.  This  substance  may  be  dis- 
solved out  of  the  cultures,  by  means  of  dilute  glycerine,  and  the 
solution  used  as  an  injection  for  tuberculosis,  killing  the  bacteria, 
within  the  patient's  system. 

Let  us  examine  the  question  further  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing why  these  different  methods  are  not  complete  successes.  The 
expectations  formed  of  Koch's  injection  treatment  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  and  although  many  seeming  cures,  or  at  any  rate 
many  preventions  of  imminent  death,  have  been  brought  about  by 
its  means,  it  will  certainly  never  be  universally  adopted  in  its 
present  form.  The  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  indicate 
(see  Professor  E.  Hay  Lankester's  Advancement  of  Science)  that 
Pasteur's  "overtaking  treatment"  in  rabies  has  been  almost 
ideally  successful ;  but  this  cannot  yet  be  definitely  affirmed,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  statistics  of  rabies  an  enormous  number 
of  undoubted  cases  must  be  collected  before  the  arguments  of 
Pasteur's  numerous  opponents  can  be  overcome.  Protective  in- 
oculation in  the  case  of  anthrax  (which  attacks  nearly  every 
warm-blooded  animal)  may  be  employed  with  almost  mathe- 
matical certainty  in  the  laboratory,  yet  is  not  so  easily  employed 
on  the  commercial  or  rather  agricultural  scale. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  something  still 
seems  to  be  wanting.  It  may  be  that  this  is  in  the  principle  in- 
volved, but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  technical  detail.  Indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  have  arrived  at  one  at  least  of  the 
various  possible  methods  of  protection  against  infectious  disease. 
Now,  docs  the  failure  to  proeluce  immunity  with  certainty  in  the 
case  of  a  non-recurring  disease,  or  the  failure  to  cure  in  the  case 
of  diseases  which  may  recur,  or  which  are  chronic,  mean  that 
Bacteriology  will  never  be  of  practical  use  to  the  human  race  ? 
Or  does  it  only  mean  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  condition 
of  knowledge  at  which  we  will  remain  almost  at  a  standstill 
until  the  elucidation  of  certain  facts  puts  us  again  on  the  track? 
Happily,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  sup- 
position. Is  it  possible  that  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
certainty  with  certain  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms  without 
being  able  to  extend  that  control  to  bacterial  life  within  the 
animal  system  ?  When  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  arrived  at  the 
point  of  being  able  to  prove  absolutely  that  organisms,  completely 
invisible  to  all  but  the  highest  magnifying  powers  attainable, 
cause  each  its  particular  infectious  disease ;  when  these  tiny 
things  may  be  made  to  grow  like  plants  in  a  garden,  separately 
and  in  order ;  when  we  can  keep  rows  of  tubes  each  with  its 
deadly  contents  on  our  laboratory  shelves,  or  in  our  incubators, 
like  druggists'  bottles  of  inert  powders  and  crystals,  surely  we 
shall  not  stop  at  this  stiige  in  our  control  over  this  "  world  of 
the  infinitely  little."  The  unknov>'n  factor  required  to  make  any 
treatment  consisting  of  an  attack  on  bacteria  growing  in,  and 
causing  the  illness  of  an  animal  or  plant,  practically  applicable,  is 
something  in  the  technical  details  of  the  process — whichever  of 
the  various  methods  is  adopted. 


AT  THE  REMBRANDT'S  HEAD. 

A  T  the  sign  of  the  Rembrandt's  Head  in  Vigo  Street,  Mr. 
Robert  Dunthorne  has  the  speciality  of  little  exhibitions  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  local  English  scenery.  This  time  the 
artist  is  Mr.  Thomas  Pyne,  and  the  locality  is  the  Vale  of 
Dedham.  Not  everybody  may  know  where  this  vale  is  situated, 
and  we  therefore  hasten  to  explain  that  it  lies  along  the  Stour, 
where  that  river  divides  Essex  from  Suffolk,  between  Naylanel 
and  Manningtree.  Mr.  Pyne  seems  never  to  have  strayed  more 
than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  village  of  Dedbam,  though  he 
painted  mostly  on  the  other  or  Suffolk  side.  These  fifty-three 
drawings  are  put  in  with  great  skill  and  refinement.  Here  are 
sleepy  waters,  gleaming  under  beds  of  osiers ;  square  church 
towers  are  reflected  in  them  ;  soft  meadows,  with  rustic  bridges 
to  unite  their  sides,  divide  river  from  river.  The  country  pur- 
suits proceed,  harvesting,  haymaking  ;  here  a  young  labourer, 
pushing  a  punt  along,  pauses  to  chat  with  a  girl  who  leans  over  a 
bridge ;  here  a  young  woman  fastens  a  birdcage  to  the  white 
wall  of  an  old  red-roofed  inn.    The  scenes  are  pastoral  and 
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unruffled,  with  an  old-fashioned  air  of  quiet;  they  might  be  engraved 
as  vignettes  to  late  eighteenth-century  novels.  Mr.  Pyne  is  to 
b  J  congratulated  on  having  discovered  another  province  of  Poppy- 
Land. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORKOW. 

DIFFERENT  people  hold  divers  opinions  as  to  what  is  called 
a  seasonable  winter.  He  who,  like  the  Polar  bears,  has 
carte  blanche  with  the  furrier,  regards  the  temperature  from 
a  totally  difterent  standpoint  from  the  shivering  sandwich- 
man  who  casts  longing  glances  at  the  jerseys  in  the  woollen- 
drapers'  windows.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poet  in  his  warm 
library  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  beauties  of  the  frostbound 
landscapes ;  but  his  neighbour  in  the  cottage,  who  is  short  of  fuel 
and  food,  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  verses.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  very  poor  who  dread  the  storms  and  the  snowdrifts. 
What  is  sport  to  skaters,  curlers,  and  wildfowl-shooters  brings  a 
time  of  terrible  anxiety  to  the  masters  of  mountain  flocks.  Their 
capital  is  invested  in  the  sheep  which  are  scattered  about  the 
bare  hillsides.  The  sheep-farmer  watches  eagerly  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  barometer,  and  long  experience  has  taught  him  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  weather.  Indeed,  when  the  worst  is  im- 
pending, for  the  most  part  these  are  obvious  enough.  There 
is  a  melancholy  sough  in  the  cold  northerly  wind  and  the  sombre 
clouds  are  visibly  snow-laden.  Though  the  farmer  belongs  pro- 
verbially to  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophers,  he  goes  to  his 
bed  to  toss  and  listen.  And  when  he  wakens  from  a  belated 
and  feverish  slumber  in  the  morning,  he  is  not  surprised  at  what 
he  sees,  although  his  sphere  of  vision  is  sadly  limited.  The 
broad,  soft  flakes  are  falling  thick,  and  the  wind  has  already  been 
heaping  them  against  his  walls.  He  thinks  of  his  sheep  liuddling 
together  for  warmth,  and  being  gradually  penned  up  in  snowy 
folds,  and  the  worst  is,  he  can  do  nothing  to  help  them.  lie  must 
wait  until  the  weather  changes,  and  then  go  in  for  salvage  and 
reckon  up  losses.  Then  with  his  shepherds  he  starts  to  beat  and 
tread  a  way  along  tracks  that  the  storm  has  made  well-nigh 
impracticable.  Pie  has  a  general  notion  where  he  is  most  likely 
to  find  what  he  seeks,  and  the  intelligent  collies  are  keen  on 
the  questing.  Here  and  there  a  shivering  fleecy  group  are  seen 
•on  some  wind-swept,  but  partially  sheltered,  jjlateau,  and  these 
pitiful  objects  are  so  many  to  the  good,  and  safe  in  the  mean- 
time, if  hunger-pinched.  Elsewhere  the  dogs  begin  to  smell 
and  scrape ;  as  the  loosely-packed  covering  is  removed,  the  fleeces 
become  visible,  and  possibly  the  animal  warmth  of  the  mass  has 
Icept  the  feeble  sparks  of  life  in  a  certain  number  of  the  prisoners. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  revive  the  half-dead,  and  to  provide 
them  with  sustenance  and  some  kind  of  shelter.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  rival  the  feat  of  John  Kidd,  unparalleled  since  Her- 
cules relieved  Atlas  of  the  burden  of  the  Globe,  and  Samson 
walked  away  with  the  gates  of  Gaza — when,  tucking  a  wether 
under  either  stalwart  arm,  he  carried  a  whole  flock  in  successive 
trips  to  the  farm-steading.  In  every  severe  storm  sheep  are 
killed  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  and  many  a  winter  in 
the  memory  of  each  elderly  sheep-farmer  is  associated  with  appeals 
for  remission  of  rent  and  costly  bill  transactions  with  the 
bankers  in  the  county  town.  Happily  we  have  no  blizzards  in 
this  country  as  in  Montana  or  Colorado,  where,  with  the  mercury 
some  40°  below  zero,  the  cattle  may  go  drifting  helplessly  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Our  hills,  although  they  breed  storms,  always 
afibrd  a  certain  shelter ;  yet  things  on  the  Welsh  mountains,  on 
the  Borders,  and  in  the  Highlands  are  often  bad  enough. 

Even  in  the  low  country,  long-lying  snow  with  protracted 
frost  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  farming  operations.  The  frozen- 
out  labourer  curses  the  hard  season  which  throws  himself  and 
his  household  on  charity  and  short  commons.  But  to  the  well- 
to-do  farmer  and  rustic,  especially  in  Southern  Scotland,  the 
interruption  to  work  is  no  unmitigated  evil.  The  canny  and 
industrious  Scot  can  give  himself  holidays  with  a  clear  con- 
science. When  Providence  stops  the  plough,  it  benevolently 
commands  the  production  of  the  curling  stones.  The  ice  is 
just  in  grand  order — a  trifle  too  thin,  indeed,  were  one 
disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  and  the  dilllculty  is  to  "  hand  back 
the  stanes."  Gentle  and  simple  have  been  flocking  to  the  loch, 
au'l  the  subdued  roar  of  the  stones  upon  the  rink  nevertheless 
dominates  the  clamour  of  the  players.  For  what  with  the  fiery 
excitement  of  the  roaring  game,  and  the  keen  fro.sty  air  going  to 
the  heads,  the  curling  would  be  "  naething  a-v-a'  "  if  the  fun  were 
not  furious.  Ofiicial  dignity  drops  its  robes  of  state,  propriety 
pitches  the  conventionalities  to  the  mischief,  and  in  the  ascend- 
ency of  skill  in  the  levelling  of  degrees,  the  old  Adam  in  saints 
and  in  formalists  comes  to  the  surface.  The  laird  is  there  with 
his  tail  of  keepers  and  foresters,  while  possibly  the  parish  ne'er-do- 
well  is  skipping  for  them,  though  a  trespasser  and  poacher  by 
habit  and  repute.    The  reverend  minister,  even  on  Friday  or 


Saturday,  leaves  the  Sabbath  sermon  to  take  care  of  itself. 
There  is  no  lack  of  witticisms  flying  about  in  the  air,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  they  are  generally  stereotyped.  All  the  same, 
they  answer  their  purpose,  and  the  older  the  joke,  the  more 
hearty  is  the  merriment.  But  when  we  said  that  the  old  Adam 
would  come  to  the  surface,  we  referred  to  the  irrepressible  exple- 
tives, provoked  by  ill  luck  or  bad  play,  when  the  hardly-contested 
game  is  drawing  to  a  crisis.  We  have  heard  worthy  elders  actually 
swearing  at  large,  although  in  biblical  language,  and  we  have 
even  suspected  the  minister  of  muttering  under  his  breath, 
objurgatory  extracts  from  an  improvised  commination  service. 
But  the  passions  calm  themselves  as  fast  as  they  arise,  and  no 
sort  of  quarrelling  is  tolerated  on  the  ice.  A  curling  match  is 
the  most  harmonious  of  meetings,  and  the  seal  is  set  to  the  good- 
fellowship  of  the  curling  fraternity  by  the  dinner  or  supper  that 
is  served  after  dusk.  The  masses  of  boiled  beef,  with  the  mountains 
of  steaming  greens,  vanish  as  by  magic,  and  the  secretaries  of 
Total  Abstinence  Associations  might  shudder  at  the  portentous 
absorption  of  potent  toddy.  "  Ten  tumblers  and  ne'er  a  headache 
nor  a  hair  the  waur "  might  be,  and  possibly  is,  the  grateful 
morning  ejaculation  of  many  of  these  deep  but  hard-headed 
drinkers.  Commend  us  to  a  week  or  two  of  curling  for  clearing 
the  brain  and  bringing  body  and  spirits  into  superb  condition. 

Curling  is  inevitably  and  especially  a  social  game.  Skating,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  more  or  less  a  solitary  amusement,  for 
the  practice  of  figures  which  is  coming  into  fashion,  besides 
natural  aptitudes,  demands  skill  and  much  practice,  with  severe 
discipline-drill.  After  all,  elaborate  and  intricate  figure-skating 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  dull  and  tame,  possibly  because  the  grapes 
are  sour  and  we  never  could  cut  a  figure  as  premier  figurant.  What 
we  do  enjoy  is  the  exhilarating  motion  of  the  race,  when  the 
frozen  roadway  is  stretching  far  before  you,  and  a  fine  breeze  on 
the  back  sends  you  scudding  along  with  no  sensible  eflbrt.  But 
except  in  the  Fens  and  upon  the  Broads  such  skating  is  scarcely 
to  be  enjoyed  in  England.  The  travelling  on  the  canals  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  locks  and  bridges ;  moreover,  the  canal  Companies 
object  to  the  suspension  of  their  traflic,  and  consequently  go  to 
work  with  unfriendly  precipitation  at  breaking  the  ice.  Experts 
tell  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  winters  in  Holland 
are  more  severe  than  our  own.  In  fact,  the  climates  of  the  two 
countries  are  very  similar.  But  at  least  the  phlegmatic  and 
amphibious  Dutchmen  resign  themselves  more  placidly  to  the 
freezing  of  their  canals ;  and  then  Holland  abounds  in  land- 
locked and  sheltered  sheets  of  water,  from  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Y  to  the  north  of  its  commercial  capital,  down  to 
the  flooded  polders  which  are  conspicuous  features  of  its  hydro- 
graphy. To  the  January  number  of  the  Leisure  Hour  that  well- 
known  skater  Mr.  Charles  Whymper  contributes  a  capital  paper, 
describing  his  experiences  in  foggy  weather  on  somewhat  trea- 
cherous ice  upon  the  Y,  when  he  steered  his  venturesome  course 
towards  the  island  of  Marken,  surmounting  sundry  and  serious 
risks  before  he  landed  among  its  picturesque  inhabitants.  He 
follows  that  up  by  telling  how  he  had  urged  his  headlong  course 
before  a  biting  gale  from  Amsterdam  by  Haarlem,  and  thence  on 
to  the  Hague,  declaring  that  he  never  expects  another  day  of 
such  joyous  excitement.  But,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
skating,  tobogganing,  and  other  ice-sports  are  now  becoming 
recognized  objects  of  winter  travel.  The  latest  volume  of  the 
"  Badminton  Library,"  fully  noticed  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
dwells  on  the  carefully-tended  rinks  at  Grindelwald,  at  Davos 
Platz,  and  at  St.  Morltz,  comparing  the  attractions  of  those 
popular  resorts,  and  going  into  details  as  to  the  means  and  the 
expense  of  getting  to  them.  But  before  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject of  winter  sports,  we  must  say  a  word,  by  way  of  post- 
script, as  to  the  pleasures  of  woodcock-shooting.  The  welcome 
telegram  arrives  one  fine  morning  from  wild  Wales  or  the  West 
Highlands  announcing  the  advent  of  the  earliest  flights  of  the 
birds.  Seeing  that  the  frost  holds  as  you  are  speeding  to  the 
westward  in  the  express,  you  know  that  the  word  of  action 
must  still  be  "still  they  come."  And,  although  we  know 
that  the  bird  once  believed  to  live  on  suction  must  be  gluttonous 
rather  than  iBsthetic  in  his  tastes,  he  has  undeniably  an  instinct 
for  the  most  picturesque  localities.  As  the  guns  are  marshalled 
and  lined,  with  the  few  beaters  drawn  from  the  scantily 
populated  parish  interspersed,  you  tramp  forward  through  the 
crisp  heather  and  the  frozen  bracken,  dipping  into  ravines  and 
stepping  across  ice-bound  rivulets,  all  of  them  with  a  general  in- 
clluatlou  towards  the  broad,  grey  stream  or  the  steel-blue  loch. 
The  birds  are  kicked  up  from  the  roots  of  stunted  or  pollarded 
oaks,  from  beneath  the  frost-spangled  verdure  of  the  prickly 
hollies  or  the  feathery  boughs  of  the  firs.  So  that,  even  had 
you  to  content  yourself  with  but  a  very  few  couples,  the  glories 
of  the  walk  aud  the  landscape  would  well  repay  you. 
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MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  dividends  for  tlie  second  half  of  the  past  year,  upon 
the  whole,  are  more  satisfactory  than  most  competent 
observers  v^-ere  prepared  to  find  some  time  ago.  Of  fifteen  Eng- 
lish banks  which  have  offices  in  London,  no  fewer  than  eight 
declare  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  at  this  time  last  year;  four 
declare  lower  rates,  and  three  declare  higher  rates.  It  will  be 
seen  that  somewhat  more  than  half  keep  up  the  same  rate  of 
dividend  as  in  the  second  half  of  1890,  that  over  one-fifth  actually 
pay  more,  and  that  one-fourth  or  rather  more  pay  somewhat  less. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the  amounts  not 
distributed  to  the  shareholders,  but  carried  forward  to  the  credit 
of  the  new  half-year,  are  smaller  than  they  were  twelve  months 
ago;  and,  further,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  very 
greatest  of  the  banks  have  had  to  lower  their  rates  of  dividend. 
Eecently  several  country  banks  which  formerly  had  no  offices  in 
London  have  amalgamated  with  banks  in  London,  thereby 
increasing  their  business,  and,  what  is  more  important,  getting  a 
standing  in  London  itself.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  private  banks  have  either  constituted  them- 
selves Limited  Companies,  and  as  a  consequence  begun  to  publish 
accounts,  or  while  lemaining  private  banks  have  yet  felt  it 
necessary  to  publish  accounts.  Naturally  the  country  banks  that 
have  acquired  a  new  business  in  London  have  made  larger  profits, 
and,  naturally  also,  the  publication  of  accounts  by  private  banks 
has  proved  advantageous.  But  the  great  London  banks,  which 
have  simply  continued  the  business  they  have  been  doing  for  a  long 
time  past,  have  found  the  year  very  trying  and  unprosperous.  Thus, 
the  greatest  of  them  all— the  London  and  Westminster— which,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  a  purely  metropolitan  bank,  has  declared  a 
dividend  for  the  second  half  of  the  past  year  at  the  rate  of  only 
13  per  cent,  per  annum,  against  16  per  cent,  per  annum  twelve 
months  ago  ;  and  the  London  Joint-Stock  has  declared  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent.,  against  12^- per  cent,  twelve  months  ago; 
while  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  also  one  of  the  three  largest  of 
the  purely  metropolitan  banks,  has  indeed  maintained  the  same  rate 
of  dividend,  but  only  by  not  writing  off",  as  it  has  for  a  long  time 
past,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  by  carrying  for- 
ward to  the  new  half-year  a  lesser  amount,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  drawn  upon  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  the  rate  of  dividend.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so  ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
many  of  the  banks  have  been  able  to  distribute  as  much  as  they 
did  twelve  months  ago.  The  past  year  was  an  exceedingly  try- 
ing one.  From  beginning  to  end  the  money  market  felt  the 
effects  of  the  Baring  crisis.  It  is  true  that  alarmist  rumours 
had  practically  ceased  to  circulate  during  the  past  six  months ; 
but  still  distrust  continued,  and,  what  is  not  less  important  for 
bankers,  the  amount  of  bills  offering  for  discount  was  very  small. 
One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  Baring  crisis  was  a 
very  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  bills  created.  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  house  of  Baring  itself  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  circulate  bills  as  it  formerly  had  done.  In  the  second 
place,  many  other  houses  only  somewhat  less  important  were 
obliged  to  curtail  the  credits  they  gave,  and  the  business  they 
did,  in  consequence  of  the  distrust  that  everywhere  existed;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  the  effects  of  the  crisis  had  communicated 
themselves  to  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Continent,  our 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  all  suffered  more  or  less  ;  while 
South  America  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  business  on  the  scale 
that  it  had  been  doing  for  some  years.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  i'amine  in  Russia  has  had  a  very 
depressing  effect  upon  Eussian  trade  in  every  direction,  and  that 
the  bad  harvests  throughout  the  Continent  generally  have  also 
checked  business  ;  while  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  in  financial 
difficulties.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  chairmen  at  shareholders' 
meetings  that  another  cause  of  the  loss  of  profit  was  that  the  rate  of 
discount  was  lower  in  the  past  half-year  than  in  the  second  half  of 
1890  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  should  lessen  the 
profits  made  by  bankers.  The  profits  consist  of  the  difl^erence 
between  what  bankers  pay  for  the  money  they  borrow  and  what 
they  receive  upon  the  money  they  employ.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  a  high  rate  of  discount  g'>nerally  means  an  active  demand 
for  banking  accommodation  ;  but  still,  the  real  reason  why  bank- 
ing business  was  less  profitable  in  the  past  half-year  than  for  a 
long  time  previously  is  that  the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis  had  not 
yet  spent  itself,  and  that  business,  therefore,  was  restricted  in 
every  direction. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  lowered 
their  rate  of  discount  from  2i  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The  rate 
had  stood  at  3^  per  cent,  since  December  10— that  is,  for  six 
weeks — and  it  has  been  expected  nearly  the  whole  time  that  a 
reduction  would  be  made.  The  value  of  money  in  the  open 
market  has  been  steadily  falling.  The  Bank  of  England  has  done 
nothing  to  keep  it  up,  and  there  seemed  no  good  purpose,  there- 


fore, to  be  served  by  maintaining  the  rate.  Apparently,  however, 
the  Directors  feared  that  withdrawals  of  gold  might  become  in- 
conveniently large,  and  they  therefore  delayed  until  Thursday 
making  a  change.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  succeed  now  in 
making  the  3  per  cent,  rate  efi'ective,  at  all  events  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Early  next  month  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
will  be  on  a  very  large  scale.  Considerable  amounts,  therefore, 
will  be  transferred  from  the  outside  market  to  the  Bank  of 
England  in  payment  of  taxes  ;  thereby  the  supply  in  the  open 
market  will  be  so  much  reduced  that  it  is  possible  the  Bank-rate 
may  become  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  trade  is  very  quiet,  indeed  in  some  branches  there  is 
actual  dejjression.  That  being  so,  the  demand  for  money  for  trade 
purposes  will  be  small,  and  consequently  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  return  of  coin  and  notes  which  always  takes  place  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  will  be  on  an  exceptionally  large  scale 
this  spring,  and,  therefore,  will  tend  to  neutralize  the  collection 
of  the  taxes. 

The  silver  market  continues  very  quiet.  At  the  very  end  of 
last  weok  the  price  was  put  up  to  4yl.  per  oz.,  but  on  Tuesday  it 
fell  again  to  421^/!.  per  oz.  There  is  very  little  demand  either  for 
India  or  for  the  Continent ;  and  the  great  operators  in  New  York, 
who  were  said  a  little  while  ago  to  have  been  preparing  for  a 
new  manipulation  of  the  market,  either  have  found  the  task  too 
difficult  for  them  or  have  delayed  their  operations.  At  all 
events,  the  silver  market  in  New  York  is  unquestionably  very 
weak.  The  Indian  money  market,  however,  is  growing  firmer, 
and  that  may  increase  the  Indian  demand. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  has  continued  throughotit 
the  week  to  check  business,  especially  as  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
closed  on  Wednesday,  and  few  cared  to  increase  their  risks  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  in  mourning  and  a  Stock  Exchange 
holiday  was  impending.  The  support  of  London  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  was  a  decline  in 
prices  in  every  direction  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Upon 
the  Continent  the  long-expected  collapse  of  Portuguese  credit 
seems  at  last  to  have  come.  In  consequence  of  the  scandalous 
revelations  respecting  the  Eoyal  Portuguese  Railway,  the  late 
Finance  Minister  resigned,  and  his  resignation  led  to  a  break-up 
of  the  whole  Cabinet.  The  new  Ministry  has  announced  that  its 
task  will  be  the  reorganization  of  the  finances  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  credit  of  the  country.  In  a  statement  made  on 
Monday  the  Prime  Minister  announced  very  drastic  measures  of 
retrenchment,  and  ho  intimated  that  the  creditors  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices,  though  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  foreign  bondholders  might  not  have  to 
share  in  the  loss.  Since  then  the  new  Finance  Minister  has 
supplemented  and  emphasized  the  declarations  of  his  chief.  He 
also  said  that  the  public  creditors  would  have  to  make  sacrifices ; 
but  he  did  not  except  the  foreign  bondholders.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  further  fall  in  Portuguese  bonds, 
and  that  has  added  to  the  serious  difficulties  already  existing  in 
Paris.  The  financial  outlook  in  Spain,  too,  is  again  grave,  and  in 
Italy  banking  and  other  failures  are  reported  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  famine  in  Russia  grows  worse  and  worse  day  by  day. 
Even  in  New  York  there  was  a  heavy  fall  both  on  Saturday  and 
Monday.  The  alleged  cause  was  fear  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Chili.  It  was  also  said  that  the  W^estern  Traffic 
Association — a  combination  of  all  the  great  railways  in  the- 
W'est — was  likely  to  break  up,  and,  lastly,  it  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  was  attacking  the  market.  On  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sharp  recovery.  Public  opinion  had  declared 
against  hostile  action  towards  Chili,  and  the  belief  had  grown 
that  the  dispute  would  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Furthermore, 
the  reports  about  the  Western  Traffic  Association  and  Mr.  Gould 
were  somewhat  discredited,  and,  above  all,  the  sharp  fall  that 
had  taken  place  attracted  large  buy  ing.  The  impression  now  is 
that  the  reaction  has  spent  itself,  and  that  there  will  be  a  new 
upward  movement. 

Trade  is  quiet,  and  there  are  grave  complaints  of  depression  in 
some  departments,  notably  in  the  cotton  industry,  in  the  mineral 
oil  trade  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  iron  trade. 
The  wheat  market  is  somewhat  stronger  than  it  lately  was,  but 
prices  have  changed  little. 


Consols  continue  to  advance  slowly.  They  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  gslh  ^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  ^.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  are  some  advances  and 
some  declines.  London  and  North- Western  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  175^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  ^  ;  Great  Western  closed  at  i6i|,  a  rise  of;};  but  Midland 
fell  i,  closing  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  162  J,  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  also  fell  J,  closing  at  110;  Caledonian  Undivided 
closed  at  121 5,  a  fall  of  if.  In  the  Deferred  stocks  there  has 
been  a  sharp  rise  in  Brighton  A,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at 
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1 58i,  an  advance  compared  with  the  precedino;  Thursday  of  ^  ;  but 
Caledonian  Deferred  closed  at  44^, a  fall  of  ^,  and  North  British 
Deferred  closed  at  43J,  a  fall  of  J.  In  the  American  market 
the  changes  are  generally  downward,  but,  owing  to  the  recovery 
on  Thursday,  the  fall  is  much  smaller  than  at  one  time  it  was. 
Beginning  with  the  dividend-paying  shares,  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  8i|,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursdaj^  of  A  ;  but  Illinois  Central  closed  at  112, 
a  fall  of  ^.  Lake  Shore  closed  at  125  J,  also  a  full  of  ^,  and  New 
York  Central  closed  at  iiBi,  a  fall  of  i.  In  the  speculative  class, 
which  are  unsuited  to  investors,  Denver  Preference  closed  on 
Thursday  at  48^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
as  much  as  ^ ;  but  in  almost  every  other  case  there  is  a  decline. 
Thus,  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  43J,  a  fall  of  as 
much  as  i^:  LTnion  Pacific  shares  closed  at  49J,  a  fall  of  J; 
Milwaukee  closed  at  82^,  also  a  full  of  and  Erie  closed  at 
33,  a  fall  of  There  has  been  during  the  week  a  farther 
depreciation  of  Argentine  Railway  stocks.  Central  Argentine 
closed  on  Thursday  at  44-7,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  i ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at 
65-9,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary 
closed  at  1 1 5-1 17,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4.  The  Argentine  Loan 
of  1886,  tlie  interest  on  which  is  paid  in  cash,  closed  at  62,  a  fall 
of  I,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  53-4,  a  fall  of  as  much  as 
2^.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  65.^-66^,  a 
fall  of  I,  and  Chilians  of  1886  closed  at  91,  also  a  fall  of  i. 
Portuguese,  on  the  announcement  by  the  new  Government  that 
the  bondholders  will  have  to  make  sacrifices,  have  fallen  very 
heavily.  They  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  28|,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  3| ;  but  in 
most  other  inter-Bourse  securities  there  has  been  a  recovery. 
Thus  French  Rentes  closed  on  Thursday  at  95,  a  rise  of  | ;  Hun- 
garian Four  per  Cents  closed  at  914,  also  a  rise  of  Italian 
closed  at  89},  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  Russian  closed  at  93},  a  rise  of  |. 


STUDIES  AND  PICTURES  BY  H.  W.  B.  DAVIS,  R.A. 

IVTR.  n.  W.  B.  DAVIS,  R.A.,  a  collection  of  whose  studies 
■^-L  and  pictures  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Gallery,  is  a  painter  of  tlie  old-fashioned  school.  Following 
Gainsborough  and  the  earlier  masters  at  a  respectful  distance,  he 
has  adopted  a  style  whose  possibilities  of  interest  are  exhausted. 
His  aim  is  naturalism  rather  than  artistic  eflect,  so  that  the 
ensemble  is  seldom  beautiful  or  harmonious.  He  displays  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  melodramatic  aspects  and  lurid  skies  ;  his  well- 
known  picture,  "Now  came  still  Evening  on"  (7) — to  mention  a 
conspicuous  example — is  as  strident  in  tone  as  a  masterpiece  by 
Mr.  Leader.  His  cattle,  whether  they  be  slieep  or  cows,  are 
handled — save  in  one  or  two  sketches — with  a  dry  and  weari- 
some artificiality.  Though  the  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  suggest 
their  shape  and  form  in  an  envelope  of  air,  the  textui'e  of  their 
pelt  is  so  definitely  insisted  upon,  that  they  might  have  been  cut 
out  and  stuck  upon  the  canvas.  The  deer  in  the  fcireground  of 
the  "Scene  in  Applecross  "  (13)  have  the  appearance  of  still-life, 
and  resemble  the  stuffed  specimens  of  the  museum  rather  than  a 
moving  herd  in  a  forest.  On  the  same  ground  we  would  con- 
demn "The  Way  to  the  Sanctuary"  (17),  wherein  the  choice  of 
subject  is  as  unfortunate  as  its  treatment.  Mr.  Davis  sufl^ers, 
like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  from  a  too  reckless  ambition. 
He  boldly  attacks  the  most  unpaintable  and  least  picturesque 
incidents  of  nature.  Again,  purple  heather  and  mist-shrouded 
mountain  perforce  lose  their  native  grandeur  in  the  presenta- 
tion, and  a  Ross-.shire  moor  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  frame 
becomes  a  lawless  agglomeration  of  accidental  details.  At  its 
best,  a  literal  transcript  from  nature  has  the  quality  and  demerit 
of  a  crib.  It  is  as  close  to,  and  withal  as  unlike,  the  original  as 
the  page  of  Bohn.  In  Mr.  Davis's  pictures  the  resemblance  is  in- 
contestable; his  foregrounds  are  crowded,  like  the  hill-side  itself, 
with  the  thousand  and  one  trivial  incidents  which  only  the  micro- 
scopic eye  may  detect.  But  art  and  nature  are  not  always  at 
one,  and  a  landscape  is  only  justified  when  it  is  expressed,  not 
in  a  word  for  word  jargon  which  travesties  the  original,  but  with 
the  larger  liberty  of  another  medium.  Mr.  Davis  keeps  so  close 
to  nature,  rejects  so  little  of  her  superfluity,  and  selects  with 
so  loose  a  sense  of  propriety,  that  his  canvases  are  sometimes  at 
violent  warfare  with  themselves.  "A  Surrey  Cottage  Orchard  " 
(25),  for  example,  is  a  purposed  discord  ;  the  foreground  and  dis- 
tance are  in  different  keys,  so  that  you  get  two  pictures  within 
one  frame,  while  in  a  dozen  instances  the  leafless  trees  are  out- 
lined hard  and  ugly  against  a  troubled  sky,  to  which  they  stand 
in  no  just  relation.  It  remains  to  add  that  in  some  larger  works 
there  are  pleasant  passages,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases  the 
sketches  an  more  eTective  and  refined  than  the  elaborated 
pictures. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

"VT  EVER,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage  has  there 
been  so  remarkable  a  manifestation  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  theatrical  profession  as  during  the  past  week.  No  sooner  was 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  public  than 
every  theatre  and  music-hall  w-as  immediately  announced  to  be 
closed  for  that  night — "  in  sign  of  mourning  and  loyal  sympathy 
with  the  Royal  Family."  It  was  a  spontaneous,  and  certainly 
most  patriotic,  demonstration,  which  was,  of  course,  repeated  on 
Wednesday  night — when  every  theatre  and  place  of  amusement,not 
only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  was  closed. 
This  was,  of  course,  according  to  precedent,  and  not  particularly 
remarkable  ;  but  the  first  demonstration  was  so  spontaneous  and  in 
such  excellent  taste  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 

Theatrical  affairs  are  not  particularly  flourishing  just  now,  and 
on  Saturday  last  no  less  than  eight  theatres  were  closed,  among 
them  being  the  English  Opera  House,  where,  notwithstanding  its 
graceful  music  and  admirable  rendering,  La  Basoche  has  failed 
to  achieve  any  exceptional  popularity.  It  was  magnificently 
mounted,  and  staged  to  perfection,  but  somehow  lacked  that  kind 
of  tunefulness  which  the  people  demand.  The  music  was  graceful, 
and  it  was  very  well  sung:  but  there  was  no  single  air  which 
struck  popular  fancy,  and,  like  ImnJioe,  its  predecessor,  it  never 
obtained  genuine  success.  This  is  unlucky,  since  Mr.  D'Oyly 
Carte  certainly  deserved  every  encouragement.  Let  us  hope  his 
next  opera,  the  long-promised  Elaine  of  Bamberger,  will  meet 
with  better  fortune.  It  is,  however,  not  likely  to  be  produced 
for  some  weeks  to  come — if  before  Easter. 

The  failure  of  so  many  theatres  to  secure  even  an  ordinary 
measure  of  popularity  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  fault  of  the  managers 
than  of  the  public  or  the  actors.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  habit  of  following  a  lead  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  deal  of  this  state  of  aS'airs.  The  theatre-going  world  is 
a  very  large  and  increasing  one.  Prejudices  against  the  theatre 
are  dying  out,  even  amongst  the  most  puritanical — and,  after 
all,  there  is  a  population  of  over  5,000,000  people  to  cater  for 
— and  yet  we  constantly  hear  of  theatres,  with  excellent  com- 
panies of  players,  closing  their  doors  for  lack  of  patronage.  But, 
if  we  glance  down  the  long  list  of  ])lays  in  course  of  performance, 
we  confess  there  are  not  many  of  them  of  any  particular  interest, 
and  that  there  is  altogether  too  much  sameness  in  their  character. 
If  a  domestic  drama,  like  The  TJancirKj  Girl  or  The  Idler,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  great  success  at  any  particular  theatre,  immediately 
other  managers  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  "domestic  drama," 
as  they  term  it,  is  in  demand,  and  a  host  of  plays  of  this  sort  are 
produced  at  almost  every  leading  theatre.  The  consequence  is,  the 
public  selects  that  play  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion, and  carefully  avoids  going  to  see  any  of  its  rivals.  This 
time  last  week  no  less  than  eight  theatres  were  giving  pieces 
more  or  less  like  the  two  dramas  above-mentioned,  and  only  three 
of  these  were  drawing  even  average  audiences.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  farcical  comedy  and  comic  opera.  If  a  "hit"  is  made  at 
one  theatre,  five  or  six'other  houses  are  sure  to  follow  suit,  and 
give  works  of  a  similar,  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  inferior, 
quality.  As  an  instance  in  point,  the  burlesque  of  Joa7i  of  Arc 
destroyed  the  success  of  Carmen  up  to  Data,  and  the  very  pretty 
Maid  Marian  at  the  I'rince  of  Wales's  had  very  soon  to  yield  to 
the  fortunate  Cigale.  The  Parisian  managers  are  wiser  in  their 
methods.  Each  sticks  to  his  particular  line  of  business,  and  the 
public  knows  exactly  the  kind  of  entertainment  it  will  find  at 
the  Porte  Saint-Martiu,  the  Vaudeville  or  the  Bouffes,  the 
Palais-Royal,  &c.  The  class  of  play  produced  at  these  theatres 
rarely,  if  ever,  changes  in  its  character,  and  no  one  would  attempt 
to  give  melodrama  at  the  Palais-Royal  or  farcical  comedy  at  the 
Od(5on. 

The  Swiss  Express,  a  version  of  the  well-known  Hanlon-Lees 
piece,  is  the  principal  attraction  at  the  Princess's,  and  will  re- 
main so  until  the  production  of  The  Great  Metropolis,  an 
American  sensational  drama  which  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  Mr.  Henry  Neville  and  Mr. 
William  Terriss  are  rewriting  and  adapting  for  the  London 
stage. 

Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt's  new  burlesque,  Blue-eyed  Susan,  will 
be  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday 
next. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  .Tones's  The  Criisaders  will  be  withdrawn 
shortly,  and  Judah,  by  the  same  author,  will  be  revived. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  is  not  well  enough  yet  to  appear  at  his  theatre, 
and  in  the  meantime  Mias  Deciina,  transferred  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales's,  with  Miss  Florence  St.  John  as  the  heroine,  is  being 
played  here  with  continued  success.  Miss  St.  John  makes  a 
very  quaint  and  amusing  Decima. 

The  Vicar  of  Brat/,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  with  music  by 
Edward  Solomou,  will  be  produced  early  next  week  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre. 
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We  have  the  best  authority  for  contradicting  the  rumour  that 
Miss  Ada  Rehan  has  severed  her  connexion  with  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany. There  is  no  part  for  her  in  The  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
as  she  needed  a  holiday,  the  management  granted  her  a  well- 
deserved  rest,  until  this  piece  has  exhausted  its  popularity. 

The  benefit  arranged  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  for  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  has  been  postponed  until  Wednesday  next,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Tree  will  appear  in  Maeterlinck's  The  Intruder,  and  Mrs. 
Beere  herself  in  a  scene  from  The  School  for  Scandal,  supported 
by  Mr.  William  Farren,  Mr.  Brookfieid,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndbam. 

The  interesting  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
on  Thursday  evening  will  receive  due  attention  next  week. 
Meantime  we  can  record  its  success.  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  ha? 
many  points  of  excellence,  and  the  Ophelia  of  Mrs.  Tree  is,  in 
many  ways,  a  remarkable  performance.  The  staging  is  appro- 
priately artistic,  and  Mr.  Henschel's  music  of  a  high  order. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  has  exhibited  a  very  decided,  though  unsuccessful, 
attempt  of  the  warm  Atlantic  air  to  break  up  our  frost. 
We  noticed  in  our  last  the  very  remarkable  condition  of  low 
barometrical  readings  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  last  week.  On  Thursday  last  the  change  from 
tiis  began  with  the  advance  westwards  over  Sweden  of  a  wave 
of  high  pressure,  causing  the  barometers  over  Scandinavia  to  rise 
to  nearly  30'5  ins.  on  Tuesday,  the  19th.  At  the  same  time  the 
western  barometers  fell,  and  on  Friday  the  fall  became  rapid,  so 
that  by  Saturday  morning  the  readings  in  the  extreme  west  of  Ire- 
land were  below  29  ins.,  and  a  strong  south-east  gale  was  blowing 
with  heavy  rain,  nearly  an  inch,  at  Valencia.  The  depression 
v/hich  had  caused  this  did  not  advance  far  over  our  islands,  and 
the  rain  which  fell  on  Saturday  plentifully  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  central  counties  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  the  system  went  south- 
ward it  produced  a  heavy  downpour  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
r*22  in.  was  measured  at  Lorient  on  Sunday  morning.  On  Satur- 
day an  apparently  independent  depression  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  producing  a  serious  fall  of  the  barometer,  with  heavy 
rain,  but  without  much  wind.  Since  that  date  these  cyclonic  systems 
have  disappeared  from  the  charts,  but  the  effect  of  the  south-easterly 
wind,  just  noticed,  breaking  against  the  buffer  of  high  pressure 
over  Norway,  has  been  to  stir  up  the  North  Sea ;  and  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  a  tremendous  sea  rolled  in  on  the  coasts  of  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Caithness.  It  was  under  circumstances  similar  to  these 
that  the  Wick  harbour-wall  was  swept  away  in  the  gale  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1870.  This  sea  seems  by  the  latest  reports  to  be  going 
down.  The  week,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been  wet,  and  in  the 
€ast  and  south-east  of  England  it  has  been  decidedly  dry.  Tem- 
perature has  been  milder  than  of  late.  The  minima  at  most 
stations  have  been  near  the  freezing-point  for  the  whole  week, 
and  the  maxima  not  very  much  above  it,  except  on  the  south- 
west coast,  where,  at  Scilly  and  Prawle  Point,  the  thermometer 
rose  above  50°  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Wednesday  has  not 
been  so  warm.  The  frost  on  the  Continent  also  has  been  less 
intense 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

rpiIE  resumption  of  Mr.  Dannreuther's  pleasant  musical  even- 
ings  is  a  welcome  event,  for  though  there  is  no  lack  of  con- 
certs of  chamber  music,  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther's evenings  are  given  are  more  favourable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  classical  music  than  is  the  case  with  performances  in  a 
large  concert-room.  On  the  evenings  of  the  5th  and  19th,  Mr. 
Dannreuther  gave  the  first  two  of  his  present  series.  On  the 
earlier  date  the  chief  interest  of  the  programme  lay  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  wonderful  Goldberg  variations,  a  work  which 
probably  had  never  been  heard  at  a  concert  before.  The  thirty 
variations  on  an  aria  in  G  major  were  written  by  Bach  for  a 
harpsichord  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  are  almost  impossible  to 
€xeeute  on  the  single  keyboard  of  a  modern  piano.  The  varia- 
tions are  throughout  contrapuntal  in  style,  and  every  third  one, 
•except  the  last,  is  a  canon  with  a  free  bass  following  the  outlines 
of  the  bass  of  the  theme.  These  canons  take  all  the  intervals  in 
regular  order,  while  the  last  variation  is  a  "Quodlibet" — i.e.  a 
movement  in  which  fragments  of  several  tunes  are  worked  in 
with  the  theme.  The  extraordinary  variety  and  perfect  technical 
workmanship  of  the  different  parts  of  this  remarkable  work  make 
it  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  instrumental  music ;  in  it  Bach 
rfMiches  a  point  which  no  other  composer  attained  until  Beethoven's 
time.  Mr.  Dannreuther  had  evidently  devoted  immense  trouble 
to  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  work.  As  a  feat  of  endurance 
alone  his  performance  was  remarkable,  for  the  variations  take 


fully  fifty  minutes  to  play,  and  their  technical  intricacies  tax 
a  performer  to  the  utmost.  The  result  was,  however,  moat 
satisfactory,  and  the  elaborate  work  was  rendered  in  a  masterly 
manner,  not  a  note  being  missed  or  a  difficulty  shirked.  In 
addition  to  playing  the  air  and  variations,  Mr.  Dannreuther  took 
part  in  Dvorak's  Pianoforte  (Quartet  in  E  flat.  Op.  87,  and 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  the  same  key,  Op.  70,  No.  2, 
besides  accompanying  Miss  Anna  Williams  in  Schubert's  "  Die 
junge  Nonne  "  and  the  air  "  Fiant  aures  tute,"  from  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry's  De  Profundis.  The  other  instrumentalists  were  Messrs. 
Gibson,  Kreuz,  and  Ould  ;  and  the  same  artists  took  part  in  the 
second  concert,  when  the  programme  included  the  new  version 
of  Brahms's  Trio  in  B  (Op.  8),  Schumann's  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
Op.  14,  for  Pianoforte,  and  Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  63,  and  an  inter- 
esting set  of  three  pieces  for  Viola  and  I'ianoforte,  "  Spring 
Fancies,''  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Emil  Kreuz. 

After  the  usual  Christmas  vacation  the  Popular  Concerts  were 
resumed  on  the  iithinst.  The  programme  was  not  very  attractive, 
consisting  of  Mozart's  Third  Divertimento  for  Horns  and  Strings  ; 
Mendelssohn's  uninteresting  early  Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor, 
Op.  5,  for  Pianoforte  alone ;  a  new  Sonata  for  Violoncello 
and  Pianoforte,  by  Signer  Piatti,  and  Beethoven's  Trio  in 
D  major,  Op.  70,  No.  i,  the  executants  being  Mme.  Neruda, 
Miss  Fanny  Davies,  Signer  Piatti,  and  Messrs.  Straus,  Pies, 
Borsdorf,  and  Busby,  while  Mr.  Brereton  was  the  vocalist. 
Signer  Piatti's  sonata,  which  was  played  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
musicianly  but  unpretentious  work;  the  composer  styles  it  a 
"  Sonata  Idillica,"  and  the  character  indicated  by  the  name  is 
marked  throughout  the  three  movements  of  which  it  consists. 
Without  being  at  all  remarkable  as  a  composition,  it  is  essentially 
pleasant  music  and  fully  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  veteran 
artist.  The  rest  of  the  concert  calls  for  no  comment,  though  the 
remarkable  statement  in  the  analysis  to  the  effect  that  Men- 
delssohn's "  Capriccio  "  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  a 
moto  continuo  in  music,"  cannot  be  overlooked.  Any  tiro  would 
know  that  the  piece  is  not  a  moto  continuo  at  all.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  two  following  Popular  Concerts  consisted  mainly 
of  Beethoven's  Septet  and  Schubert's  Octet,  the  performance  of 
both  of  which  works  is  an  annual  event  at  St.  James's  Hall.  In 
neither  case  did  the  programme  contain  any  other  features  of 
much  interest. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8  th  and  the  afternoon  of  the  9  th  Sir 
Charles  Halle  gave  two  admirable  performances  of  Berlioz's 
Damnation  de  Faust  with  his  full  Manchester  chorus  and  band. 
Though  the  work  is  now  very  familiar  to  London  audiences,  the 
performance  on  both  occasions  was  full  of  interest,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  superb  way  in  which  the  accompaniments  were 
played,  but  also  because  of  the  very  excellent  choral  singing.  If 
the  tone  of  the  choir  had  been  as  good  as  its  execution,  the  per- 
formance would  have  been  perfect ;  but  the  voices  were  occasion- 
ally somewhat  hard  and  worn  in  quality,  especially  in  the 
female  portion  of  the  chorus.  The  solos  were  taken  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ilenschel,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  and  Mr.  Hilton.  The  two 
first  were  excellent ;  but  the  two  latter  were  not  at  all  up  to  the 
mark. 

Last  Monday  evening  many  musical  amateurs  were  tempted  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ultima  Tluile  of  Highbury,  where  the 
energetic  local  Philharmonic  Society  distinguished  itself  by  per- 
forming Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  De  Profundis — the  work  which  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  its  production  at  the  Hereford  Festival 
last  autumn — and  Mr,  Corder's  Bridal  of  Triermuin.  The 
journey  was  well  worth  the  trouble  ;  for  both  works  were  more 
than  creditably  performed,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  able  con- 
ducting of  Mr.  G.  H.  Betjemann.  Dr.  Parry's  fine  work  is 
not  easy,  and  makes  great  demands  upon  the  resources  of  a  choir  ; 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  very  well  sung,  and  produced  a  striking 
eil'ect  upon  the  crowded  audience.  The  solos  were  sung,  as  at 
Hereford,  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  who  was  joined  in  Mr. 
Corder's  picturesque  Cantata  by  Miss  Eleanor  Rees,  Messrs. 
Piercy  and  Brereton.  The  choral  singing  in  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain  was  better  than  that  in  the  De  Profundis,  and  the 
graceful  chorus,  '■  Gentle  knight,  awhile  delay,"  had  to  be  re- 
peated. The  whole  concert  was  interesting,  and  the  performance 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
Society. 


REVIEWS. 


NOTITIA  VENATICA." 

AN  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  the  seventh  edition  of  Mr. 
Vvner's  famous  treatise  on  hunting — revised  and  enlarged 
by  Mr.  Blew — has  just  been  published.    In  the  editors  own 

*  Notitla  Venatina.  A  New  Edition.  By  William  C.  Blew,  M.A. 
London:  John  C.  Niiinno. 
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words,  "  An  attempt  lias  also  been  made  to  bring  tlie  book  down 
to  date  by  means  of  footnotes,"  all  of  which  are  it  propos  and 
generally  interesting.  It  may  well  be  matter  for  wonder  to  many 
why,  with  a  work  of  this  nature  in  existence,  so  many  subsequent 
essays  have  been  written  on  the  management  of  foxhounds  in  and 
out  of  kennel,  since  on  feeding,  lodging,  exercising,  and  discipline 
in  the  field  Mr.  Vyner  may  still  almost  be  said  to  have  the  last 
word,  his  views  being  held  as  the  "  authorized  version  "  in  most 
modern  kennels.  lie  had,  indeed,  every  incentive  closely  to  study 
his  subject,  for,  in  addition  to  his  great  love  of  the  chase,  he  was, 
we  believe,  an  exceedingly  poor  man,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually 
live  on  the  subscription  to  the  jiaeks  he  hunted,  must  have  largely 
depended  on  that  source  of  supply  for  liis  own  hunting.  Oatmeal 
— the  best  Scotch — and  good  sweet  horseflesh,  well  boiled,  were 
then  as  now  the  standing  dishes  of  the  foxhound  bill  of  fare  ;  the 
use  of  tainted  meat  was  as  strongly  deprecated,  that  of  vegetables 
as  strenuously  insisted  upon,  as  at  present ;  of  green  food,  cabbage 
and  nettles  are  to  be  preferred,  but  the  latter  must  be  young  and 
fresh,  when  they  are  the  best  of  blood-purifiers.  The  editorial  note 
as  to  the  quantity  of  meal  produced  from  a  bushel  of  oats  accord- 
ing to  weight,  i.e.  quality,  is  so  useful  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
pasting  up  on  every  fVtdlng-house  door.  Spratt's  biscuits  had  not 
been  invented  in  Mv.  "\  yner's  day,  or  perhaps  he  might  have 
modified  his  condemnation  of  biscuit  as  an  article  of  diet  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  problem  of  kennel  lameness — the  cause  from  which  it 
arises,  even  what  it  really  is,  and  the  actiwl  site  of  the  lameness, 
are  puzzles  now  as  they  were  then  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Vyner's  guess  at  the  originating  faidt,  viz.  that  the  building  is 
either  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  on  sandstone  rock,  improbable  as  it 
sounds,  is  as  near  the  mark  as  any  other  theory ;  yet  the  experi- 
ence from  which  he  draws  his  conclusion  seems  far  too  slight  to 
be  scientifically  satisfactory.  The  discovery  of  a  cure  for  this  disas- 
trous complaint  appears  also  to  be  as  far  ofl'  as  ever.  Mr.  Yyner's 
plan  may  be  most  efltectuul ;  but,  as  it  consists  in  turning  hounds 
out  to  run  loose  about  the  place,  it  is  not  one  which  would  find 
much  favour  with  the  neighbourhood.  The  system  here  recom- 
mended forgetting  hounds  into  condition  for  the  cub-hunting  season 
is,  save  in  one  important  particidar,  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
still  in  vogue  with  kennel  huntsmen,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
single  one  of  them  would  now  dream  of  carrying  out  such  an  in- 
struction as  the  following  : — "  To  bleed  about  a  fortnight  before 
cub-hunting  has  a  most  salutary  etiect  .  .  .  the  whole  pack 
should  be  bled,  young  and  old,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
exceedingly  delicate." 

Though  the  date  is  not  here  given,  the  first  edition  of  Notifia 
must  have  appeared  in  the  thirties,  and  curious  enough  it  is  for 
end-of-the-century  sportsmen  to  read  a  lamentation  written  in 
those  distant  days  over  the  decay  of  the  true  foxhunting  spirit, 
and  a  prophecy  of  consequent  decrease,  if  not  termination,  of  the 
sport.  "Few  can  be  found,"  says  the  author,  "  to  take  so  thank- 
less a  labour  in  hand."  "  Few  men  of  the  present  day  have 
either  spirit  or  inclination  to  retain  their  hounds  after  a  few 
seasons ;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  in  vain  will 
such  men  as  the  old  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Villebois,  or  old  Squire  Farquharson  be  sought  for 
amongst  the  sportsmen  of  future  ages."  This  is  more  than  an 
admiring  and  indulgent  editor  can  stand  ;  he  upholds  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  modern  foxhunters  in  a  note,  giving  the  names  of 
seventeen  M.F.Hs, — many  living,  some  still  in  office,  and  all  of 
comparatively  recent  times — who  have  kept  the  same  packs  for 
terms  varying  from  fifty-one  to  twenty-one  years,  though,  by  a 
singular  oversight,  he  has  omitted  from  his  list  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  hereditary  grand  ve7ieur  of  a  vast  territory 
in  Gloucestershire  and  North  Wilts,  where  he  has  presided  over 
the  chase  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1853.  Nor  can  it  fail  to 
be  remembered  by  those  acquainted  with  the  more  or  less  recent 
history  of  hunting,  that  the  old  Squire  Farquharson,  whom  Mr. 
Vyner  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  pillars  of  the  sport, 
was,  in  fact,  an  impracticable  gentleman  who,  despite  all  remon- 
strance from  owners  of  land  and  coverts,  selfishly  asserted  his 
sole  right  to  pursue  the  fox  over  a  tract  of  country  so  vast  that  he 
could  not  even  pretend  to  visit  half  of  it  during  a  season,  and 
which  has  since  his  death  been  divided  amongst  some  four  or  five 
packs,  all  of  which  have  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  foxes. 

People  who  think  that  everything  is  dearer,  or  worse,  or  both, 
than  in  the  old  days  treated  of  in  Notitia,  and  usually  regarded 
as  the  halcyon  period  of  the  Noble  Science,  may  care  to  know 
that  hoimds  at  any  rate  can  hardly  have  risen  in  value,  while  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  they  have  at  least  not  deteriorated. 
Twenty-five  guineas  a  couple  must  always  be  reckoned  a  good 
price  for  a  regular  ckaft,  and  twenty-five  couples  belonging  to 
Mr.  Osbaldeston  were  thus  sold  at  Brixworth  in  1830,  while  the 
hundred  guineas  a  couple  fetched  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  by  the 
same  gentleman's  pack  in  1842  must  be  still  nearly  a  record. 
Mr.  Vyner  was  so  exclusively  a  hound-man  that  he  hardly  ever 
alludes  to  horses,  apparently' regarding  them  much  as  a  City  man 
does  the  bus  which  carries  him  to  his  business ;  but  we  fancy  the 
price  of  a  first-class  hunter  o/c/frt/Y/ci^er  was  then  about  the  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds  which  will  still  procure  the  article,  not- 
withstanding the  greatly  increased  number  of  purchasers. 

One  more  instance  may  be  given  where  the  author  is  not  only 
revised  but  corrected,  not  to  say  flatly  contradicted,  by  the  editor, 
and  this  on  a  point  where  similar  egregious  fables  are  so  freely 
circulated  that  one  can  only  suppose  the  narrators  have  taught 
themselves  to  believe  in  the  verbal  accuracy  of  such  expressions 


as  "  hounds  flying,"  "  horses  going  express  pace,"  "  racing  speed," 
&c.  &c.,  as  applied  to  a  run  with  a  fox.  Mr.  Vyner,  in  describ- 
ing a  good  thing  with  his  own  pack — the  Warwickshire — in  3835, 
from  Birchley  Hayes,  says : — "  At  Stoneleigh  village  we  expe- 
rienced our  first  check,  having  come  eleven  miles  in  fifty-three 
minutes,  over  a  most  rasping  and  severe  woodland  country." 
"  Now,"  comments  Mr.  Blew,  "  that  is  an  average  of  4^^  minutes 
for  each  mi'e.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  any  pack  ran  at 
this  rate  to-morrow  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  '  over  a  rasping 
and  severe  woodland  country,'  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  field  would 
see  which  way  they  went."  He  might  well  have  added  "  or  over 
any  country  in  England  "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  give  his  own  cal- 
culation of  hound-pace  arrived  at  by  his  own  experience,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  My  idea  is  that  if  hounds  run  anything  like  straight,  and 
cover  eight  and  a  half  miles  within  the  hour,  they  will  leave 
behind  a  large  proportion  of  the  field.  On  two  occasions  it  has 
happened  to  me  to  be  driving  when  hounds  have  been  run- 
ning parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  road.  In  both  instances  the 
field  iiad  tailed  considerably,  and  there  were  not  half-a-dozen 
men  really  with  the  hoiinds  ;  yet  a  thirteen-hand  pony  kept  up 
with  the  pack  on  the  road  without  going  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Four  miles  at  twelve  miles  an  hour  will,  I  fancy,  shake  off  all 
but  the  best  men  and  the  best  horses."  A  most  reasonable  and 
just  estimate  and  expectation,  and  one  the  accuracy  of  which 
any  bold  rider  who  cares  to  test  may  have  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing  before  the  end  of  the  present  season ;  but  Mr.  V^yner  not 
only  describes  his  run  having  taken  place  at  the  appalling  speed 
mentioned,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  fox  was  hit  off  after 
this  first  check,  the  whole  field  of  hoisemen  were  completely 
thrown  out  for  a  time,  by  having  to  go  round  to  a  bridge.  The 
commentator's  equanimity  is,  if  possible,  more  disturbed  by  the 
assertion  that  "  the  whole  field "  were  there  after  such  a  burst 
than  by  the  previous  statement  as  to  pace. 

Most  of  the  hunting  anecdotes  are  excellent,  and  can  be  read 
again  and  again  without  weariness,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  jokes  of  our  sporting  progenitors,  who  seem  to  have 
made  a  little  wit  go  a  long  way.  An  entirely  new  feature  of  the 
present  edition  is  the  collection  of  the  biographies  at  the  end, 
instead  of  leaving  them,  as  heretofore,  scattered  throughout  the 
volume.  Many  books  have  been  written  for  the  entertainment  of 
youth  during  these  Christmas  holidays.  Are  there  many  (to 
mention  two  only)  which  would  more  delight  a  plucky  boy  than 
the  stories  of  how  Mr.  Masters  thrashed  one  keeper  on  the  York- 
shire moors,  and  frustrated  and  exposed  the  villany  of  anothei  at 
Oxten  Warren  ? 

Explorers  of  pedigree  may  care  to  know  that  the  Robert  Vyner 
who  wrote  the  Notitia  was  not  related  to  the  present  Mr.  R. 
Vyner  of  turf  celebrity,  or  that  the  relationship  has  to  be  sought 
far  back,  since  these  branches  of  the  Vyner  family  diverged  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  a  large  class  of  novels  which  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "  rubbishing."  They  are  full  of  love-makings,  quarrels,, 
misunderstandings,  and  violent  incidents.  Things  go  wrong  on 
purpose  to  get  right  again,  and  they  nearly  all  raise  a  tear  in  weak- 
minded  readers  at  exactly  the  same  place  within  a  few  pages  of 
the  end  of  the  third  volume.  They  all  have  a  villain,  a  strong 
character,  a  weak  character,  a  hero  and  heroine,  and  a  secondary 
hero  and  heroine,  just  as  surely  as  a  clock  has  its  weights,  pen- 
dulum, wheels,  and  hands.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  all  novels  of  this  class  are  unreadable.  Far  from  it ! 
There  are  good  rubbishing  novels  as  well  as  bad  rubbishing  novels. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  this  somewhat  lengthy 
preamble  the  better  to  express  our  opinion  of  Love  or  Money.  To 
call  that  book  a  fairish  novel,  a  novel  a  little  above  the  average, 
or  a  novel  with  certain  merits  and  certain  faults,  would  not  de- 
scribe it  so  well  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  capital  rubbishing  novel. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  by  this ;  for  good  rubbishing  novels  serve 
a  purpose  and  fulfil  a  want.  In  nearly  all  its  descriptions  of 
character  there  is  a  tone  of  exaggeration  which  is  foreign  to  works 
of  fiction  of  a  higher  class  ;  but  there  is  also  in  them  a  great  deal 
of  spirit,  variety,  and  pungency.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cha- 
racters are  supplied  by  the  family  of  a  Cornish  clergyman  who  ha& 
a  living  of  120/.  a  year,  a  wife,  and  eleven  children.  He  has  not 
seen  a  new  book  for  many  years,  and  he  never  reads  a  newspaper. 
His  wife  is  of  an  odious,  but  familiar,  type  of  poor  parson's  wife,, 
and  she  is  a  little  overdrawn,  just  as  most  of  the  other  characters- 
are  overdrawn  ;  for  all  that  she  makes  one  of  the  most  life-like 
sketches  in  the  book.  Her  daughter,  Phil,  is  a  thoroughly  heart- 
less girl — heartless  with  a  vengeance.  Even  when  she  is  in  the 
condemned  cell,  waiting  to  be  hanged,  she  shows  no  sign  of  con- 
trition ;  but  she  eventually  dies  in  tihe  odour  of  sanctity  at  the  end 
of  the  third  volume.  Her  elder  sister,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  bad, 
makes  a  rather  smart  rejoinder  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who 

•  Love  or  Monet).  A  Xovel.  I?\  Katherine  Lee  (Mrs.  Henry  Jenner). 
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-asks  her  to  marry  him.  "  To  be  with  you  always  would  be 
heaven  for  me,"  says  the  young'  man.  "  It  would  be  hell  to  me," 
replies  the  young  woman.  The  free-thinking  peer,  who  "  will 
believe  in  anything  so  long  as  it  isn't  in  the  Bible,"  and  suffers 
from  drains  on  the  brain,  is  well  described.  Like  Phil,  he  at  last 
becomes  converted,  and  forsakes  his  sewers  for  his  soul.  His 
first  wooing  is  entertaining.  A  philanthropic  lady  much  older 
than  himself  flirts  with  him  over  slumming  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  they  are  engaged  to  be  married  ;  but  when,  fimcying 
that  he  knows  her  tastes,  he  presents  lier  with  blocks  of  model 
lodging-bouses  instead  of  diamonds,  she  throws  him  over  at  short 
notice.  There  are  plenty  of  passages  in  the  book  that  are  un- 
pleasant, and  there  are  a  few  that  some  ladies  will  say  are  "  not 
at  all  nice."  As  to  the  wicked  nobleman,  he  completely  throws 
into  the  shade  all  other  wicked  noblemen,  even  in  rubbishing 
novels.  Judged  strictly  among  the  latter  class,  Love  or  Money 
is  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  taken  out  of  its  class,  it  would  be  open 
to  very  adverse  criticism. 

The  Sin  of  Olya  Zassoulich  is  a  novel  of  the  diamond-stealing 
■class.     A  blind  Russian  Jew  and  his  granddaughter  have 
been  sent  to  Siberia  for  a  theft  of  jewelry,  and  they  escape 
and  come  to  England.    Tliere  they  represent  themselves  as  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Zassoulich.    A  very  wicked  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  knows  their  real  story, 
asks  them  to  stay  with  him  in  his  house  in  Onslow  Square  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  and  supplies  them  with  a  valet,  a  maid, 
clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  for  their  visit.    They  "  take " 
immensely  in  London  society,  consequently  the  stockbroker's  re- 
■ceptions  are  crowded  with  smart  people.    When  he  finds  it  con- 
venient he  leaves  them  to  their  own  resources,  and  the  end  of 
it  is  that  they  find  themselves,  as  before,  penniless.    The  valet 
and  maid,  who  are  husband  and  wife,  and  in  the  secret  employ- 
ment of  the  stockbroker,  now  come  to  the  rescue,  and  offer  to  find 
sufficient  money  to  enable  the  sham  prince  and  princess  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  a  country  house  instead  of  returning  their 
clothes  and  other  effects  to  the  hirer,  and  going  to  the  workhouse 
or  to  the  slums  of  Houndsditch.    The  valet  and  maid  propose  to 
repay  all  expenses  by  stealing  the  diamonds  of  the  "  prince's '" 
host.    The  "prince"  himself  joins  the  confederacy;  but  when 
the  robbery  has  been  committed  he  is  too  sharp  for  the  valet  and 
maid,  and  bolts  by  himself  to  Hamburg  with  the  spoils.  He 
leaves  his  granddaughter  in  London,  and  she  marries  the  son  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister.     She  would  like  to  become  "  good  "  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  she  had,  although  most  unwillingly,  assisted  in 
the  robbery,  and  her  late  maid,  knowing  tliis,  constantly  demands 
blackmail.    In  order  to  pay  it,  she  deceives  her  husband,  and 
when  he  discovers  tliis  there  is  a  very  pretty  row.    Just  when 
matters  are  at  their  worst,  a  Russian  agent  appears,  like  a  sort  of 
Mephistopheles,  upon  the  scene,  kidnaps  Olga  in  London,  and 
takes  her  back  to  Russia.  Her  husband  goes  after  her,  and,  "with 
•an  order  for  her  release  under  the  Imperial  seal,"  he  overtakes 
iier  on  her  way  to  Siberia,  just  in  time  to  see  her  die  very  grace- 
fully ;  then  lie  returns  to  England,  and  after  a  decent  interval 
marries  the  girl  who  has  been  true  to  him  from  the  first.    This  is 
a  very  slight  sketch  of  a  tremendous  plot,  full  of  elaborate  details 
and  consummate  iniquities.    There  is  a  common  complaint  that 
three-volumed  novels  are  terribly  spun  out.    There  is  no  spinning 
out  here.    From  cover  to  cover  The  Sin  of  OUja  Zassoulich  is  filled 
with  incident,  such  as  it  is,  and  excitement,  such  as  it  is.  The 
great  faults  of  the  book  are  that  the  schemes  are  too  complicated, 
that  the  plots  are  laid  in  depths  which  are  fathomless,  and  that 
the  improbabilities  are  practically  impossibilities.     When  the 
Cabinet  Minister  tries  to  persuade  his  son  not  to  marry  Olga,  he 
asks  him  to  go  with  him  to  call  on  the  girl  and  see  her  submitted 
to  a  test.    This  test  consists  in  an  offer  being  made  by  the  father 
to  give  her  10,000/.  if  she  will  break  ofl'  her  engagement  to  his 
son.    She  says  that  the  compensation  ought  to  be  higher,  and  he 
then  offers  her  20,000/.    As  the  real  issue  lay  in  the  question 
whether  the  son  would  break  off  the  engagement  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  open  to  a  bribe,  it  was  ridiculous  to  make  the  father 
go  on  bidding  up  to  100,000/.    The  only  question  was  whether 
•Olga  would  take  a  payment  in  money  at  all  to  throw  over 
the  son;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  would  not  be  in- 
ifluenced  by  the  actual  amount  in  determining  whether  to  marry 
her  or  to  give  her  up.    Olga  writes  a  book,  which  she  brings  out 
as  a  serial  in  The  Month,  and  receives  a  very  large  sum  for  each 
number.    We  were  not  aware  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  own 
■and  edit  that  magazine,  paid  their  contributors  so  highly.  There 
is  only  one  girl  in  this  novel  who  has  any  claim  whatever  to  be 
called  a  lady,  and  she  talks  about  "pa's  club."    Extravagant  as 
the  story  is,  it  may  be  found  useful  by  people  who  are  in  want  of 
a  novel  full  of  improbabilities,  as  a  sort  of  literary  medicine. 

My  Danish  Siveetheart  is  more  the  kind  of  book  that  we  should 
■expect  to  find  in  one  thick  volume,  with  a  gaudy  cover  and  many 
illustrations,  than  in  the  form  of  a  conventional  three-volumed 
novel.  We  fancy  that  the  "  public  "  in  which  this  book  will  find 
most  readers  will  consist  of  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old. 
We  can  imagine  them  lying  back  in  armchairs,  with  their  legs 
curled  up  and  their  mouths  open,  enjoying  its  hairbreadth 
escapes,  its  storms,  its  shipwrecks,  and  "its  mutinies.  How 
delighted  they  will  be  to  read  of  the  hero  finding  himself  on  a 
raft  in  mid-ocean  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with  no  other  livino- 
creatures  except  a  woman  and  a  rat.  A  fine  opportunity  was 
thrown  away  when  the  author  made  him  knock  this  large'black 
rat  into  the  sea.  Why  did  he  not  make  the  hero  and  heroine 
befriend  it,  eat  up  all  their  provisions,  and,  after  fasting  for  three 


days,  as  a  last  resource  sacrifice  the  solitary  companion  of  their 
sorrows  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  ?  Such  an  incident  would  have 
been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  first  three 
chapters,  giving  descriptions  of  the  gradual  rising  of  the  storm 
from  a  dead  calm,  under  "  a  wonderfully  breathless  heaven  of  tem- 
pestuous gloom,"  to  a  raging  tempest,  of  the  ship  in  distress  send- 
ing up  rockets,  of  the  putting- out  of  the  life-boat,  and  "the  furious 
roaring  and  seething  and  crackling  and  hissing  of  the  mountainous 
breakers  toward  which  the  boat  was  darting,"  amidst  "  snowstorms 
of  froth,"  of  the  "  shocking  noise  of  human  distress  "  when  the  life- 
boat was  staved  in  by  the  "  cataractal  fury"  of  the'waves,  and 
everybody  and  everything  were  submerged  ^1  "  the  hissing  spumy 
smother,"  were  all  very  well  ;  but  when  we  discovered  that  we 
were  to  have  this  sort  of  thing,  not  only  for  three  chapters,  but 
for  three  volumes,  and  through  twenty-six-  chapters,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  we — well,  we  wished  that  we  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  younger,  so  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  The  plot 
of  the  story  is  as  follows.  The  hero  is  the  amateur  coxswain  of 
a  life-boat,  which  puts  out  to  help  a  Danish  barque  in  distress. 
For  reasons,  and  through  accidents,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
describe,  he  finds  himself  upon  the  distressed  ship,  with  only  the 
captain  and  his  daughter  on  board,  drifting  out  to  sea.  This 
state  of  things  lasts  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the  ship  becomes 
so  full  of  water  that  a  raft  has  to  be  made,  and  the  shipwrecked 
crew  have  scarcely  time  to  get  free  of  the  ship  before  she  goes 
down.  The  captain  has  been  very  ill  for  some  days,  and  he  dies, 
so  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  left  alone  on  the  raft.  They  are 
rescued  by  an  open  lugger  on  its  way  to  Australia.  Things  go 
very  badly  on  this  lugger,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked 
in  her  turn,  when  a  ship  comes  to  her  assistance  and  rescues  her 
crew.  The  captain  of  the  rescuing  ship  falls  in  love  with  the  heroine, 
and  makes  himself  very  disagreeable,  until  his  ungentlemanlike  be- 
haviour is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  knives  of  his  crew.  There  is  a 
mutiny  ;  the  mutineers  kill  the  captain  and  mate,  but  make 
treacherous  terms  with  the  two  shipwrecked  crews,  which  consist 
of  only  four  persons.  Eventually  the  latter  escape,  and  are  picked 
up  by  a  steamer.  Then  they  all  retui-n  to  England,  where  the 
liero  and  his  "  Danish  Sweetheart  "  are  married.  The  only  cloud 
that  throws  a  shadow  upon  their  wedding  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  scarcely  any  money  to  live  upon.  Not  that  this  trifle 
appears  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  any  moment.  A  noble  and 
suggestive  sentiment  is  expressed  by  an  old  sailor,  when  speaking 
of  Nelson.  "  What  a  man  !  There  ain't  public-houses  enough  in 
this  country  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  such  a  gentleman's  health 
in."  "  Not  public-houses  enough,  I  says,  seeing  what  he  did  for 
this  here  Britain." 

The  exciting  question  in  Beatrice  and  Benedicli,  a  Romance  of 
the  Crimea,  concerns  the  mysterious  doings  of  a  certain  Dr. 
Lynden.  The  reader  is  at  one  time  inclined  to  hazard  one 
conjecture  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  proceedings,  and  at 
another  something  quite  difierent ;  sometimes  he  fancies  he  must 
be  a  coiner  of  false  money,  sometimes  he  thinks  that  he  is  an 
innocent  man  of  science,  sometimes  a  burglar,  sometimes  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Russian  Government.  His  interest  is  v/orked  up 
and  worked  up  until  the  last  few  pages  of  the  last  volume,  and 
then  he  is  told — nothing !  The  daughter  of  the  mysterious 
doctor  is  the  heroine,  and  to  this  almost  dowerless  girl  the  hero 
is  married,  when  a  subaltern  in  the  Gienadiers,  without  any  pro- 
spect of  his  father's  approval.  The  ending  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  author  had,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  married  off  his  hero  and  heroine  in  a 
tremendous  hurry,  and  finished  his  book  "  anyhow."  The  account  of 
the  Crimean  War  is  interesting  and  spirited  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  story  ;  not  that  we  wish  to 
quarrel  with  it  on  that  score.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style  of  the  conversations  : — "  You're  getting  spoons,  disgust- 
ing spoons,  awful  spoons,  on  Miss  Lynden."  There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  about  "  sweethearts,"  and  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  many  of  the  sentences  is  awkward.  We  are  told 
that  "  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dr.  Lynden  admitted  of  hav- 
ing a  house,"  and  that  "  he  little  thinks  what  that  imaginative 
young  lady  pictures  his  real  life."  The  author's  not  unfrequent 
use  of  a  double  negative,  such  as  "  it  was  not  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  had  not,  &c."  is  wearisome  and  irritating.  The  book  has 
its  good  points;  but,  when  we  think  over  Mr.  Ilawley  Smart's 
other  novels — his  many  other  novels — we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  he  would  take  a  few  months'  complete  holiday  from  writing, 
and,  both  as  a  study  and  as  a  recreation,  read  a  few  first-rate  novels, 
as  well  as  some  standard  literature  of  other  kinds.  The  very 
best  of  novelists  re(|uire  a  little  rest,  and  change  of  air,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  works  of  writers  other  than  their  own  beloved 
selves,  now  and  then. 


NOTES  OX  MUSIC* 

IN  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  at  the  Military  Exhibition  lield  at 
Chelsea  the  year  before  last  there  was  on  view  a  collection 
which  was  probably  more  attractive  to  the  musician  and  the  anti- 

*  A  Descriptive  Catdloc/iie  a/t/ie  Musical  Instruments  i-ecently  ejihiiited 
at  tlie  Royal  Military  Jixhibition,  London,  1890.  Loudou  :  Kyre  &  Spoltis- 
woodc. 

Tlie  Music  and  Aliisical  Tnstrinnerits  nf  Southern  India  mid  the  Deccan. 
By  C.  II.  Day.    London  :  Novello,  Ewer.  &  Co.  and  A.  \-  C.  black. 

T/ie  Beautiful  in  Music:  a  Conlrilmtion  to  the  Revisal  of  Musical 
JEsthctics.  by  Dr.  f:i!uard  H.".nslick.  Translated  by  Gustav  Cohen. 
London  and  New  York  :  Movello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 
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quarj  than  to  the  general  public.  Musical  instruments,  unless  they 
are  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  like  the  lutes  and  guitars 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  paintings  like  the  harpsichords  and  spinets  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  museums,  are  not  objects  of  much  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  the  cases  of  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  trumpets,  and 
horns  at  Chelsea  were  passed  by  without  notice  by  the  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  Military  Exhibition.    Yet  it  is  this  portion  of 
the  loan  collection  which  seems  likely  to  be  of  most  permanent 
value,  for  it  has  given  rise  to  the  publication  of  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  work  on  the  whole 
subject  of  military  musical  instruments.    Compiled  by  Captain 
C.  R.  Day,  of  the   Oxfordshire   Light   Infantry,   under  the 
orders  of  Colonel   Shaw-IIellier,   Commandant  of  the  Koyal 
Military  School  of  Music,  the  Catalogue  far  exceeds  its  modest 
title,  for  to  each  of  the  twelve   sections  into   'which   it  is 
divided  is  prefixed  an  historical   introduction,  in   which  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  instruments  to  which  the  section  is 
devoted  is  traced  i'rom  the   earliest  times  to  the  most  recent 
improvements ;    while,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  whole,  an 
essay  on  Musical  Pitch  gives  in  a  concise  form  all  needful  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  is  but  little  grasped 
even  by  musicians.    It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  single 
writer  to  deal  authoritatively  with  so  many  subjects  as  are 
involved  in  the  compass  of  this  work,  and  Captain  Day  has, 
therefore,  wisely  obtained  the  assistance  of  various  specialists. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  section  relating  to  flutes  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Richard  Rockstro,  who  is  almost  as  great  an  authority  upon 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals  as  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  S. Rockstro, 
is  in  the  earlier  styles  of  composition  ;   while  the   essay  on 
Musical  Pitch  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Blaikley,  who  is  not 
only  a  scientific  specialist  but  also  a  practical  maker  of  instru- 
ments.   In  a  work  of  this  description  it  is  always  diflicult  to 
avoid  giving  undue  prominence  to  certain  parts  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  ;  and  the  section  dealing  with  instruments  with  cup- 
shaped  mouthpieces — to  which  trumpets,  horns,  and  bugles  be- 
long— has  hardly  been  dealt  with  as  fully  as  some  of  the  other 
classes.    The  reason  of  this   probably  is  that  the  history  of 
these  important  instruments  is  almost   unbroken   ground ;  in 
England,  at  least,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  work  which 
deals   with   them   so   fully   as   Captain  Day  has  done,  and 
it  is  to   be  hoped   that   his   researches  may   prove   an  in- 
centive  to   others  to   pursue   a   very   interesting  branch  of 
musical  research.    To  any  one  who  does  so,  this  Catalogue  will 
be  indispensable,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  excellent 
heliogravure  plates  with  which  it  is  illustrated.    A  careful 
perusal  of  the  book  has  failed  to  detect  any  material  errors; 
almost  the  only  statement  in  it  to  which  exception  may  be 
taken  is  that  on  p.  14,  in  which  the  tambourine,  as  employed  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  is  described  as  "  a  kind  of  dulcimer," 
whereas  on  p.  230  it  is  rightly  identified  with  the  tambourine. 
The  Catalogue  would  be  rendered  more  useful  if  it  had  contained 
an  index,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  unsatisfactory  ; 
but  these  slight  defects  do  not  materially  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  work,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
books  upon  music  and  musical  history.    In  dealing  with  Indian 
music  and  musical  instruments.  Captain  Day  has  taken  up  a 
subject  which  has  been  much  neglected  by  European  musicians. 
Sir  William  Jones's  essays  on  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  Music  of  Hindustan  have  generally  been  accepted  as 
authoritative,  though  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  statements 
they  contain  has  been  frequently  questioned ;  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  scarce  book,  published  some  forty  years   ago  by 
Captain  Willard,  since  Sir  William  Jones  wrote  the  subject  of 
Indian  music  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  in  this  country. 
Captain  Day  has  set  a  good  example  by  devoting  much  study  and 
research  to  the  investigation  of  native  music  while  employed  in 
foreign  service  with  his  regiment  in  India,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  is  now  presented  in  a  form  which  is  rendered  attractive 
both  by  excellent  type  and  paper,  and  by  a  series  of  admirable 
coloured  plates  from  drawings  by  Mr.  William  Gibb.  Musical 
performances  by  natives  are  generally  associated  by  those  who 
have  heard  them  with   anything   but  pleasurable  sensations  ; 
but   Captain  Day  points  out   that  it    is   by  no  means  easy 
for   an   Englishman  to   hear  good  performers,  and  that  the 
music   which   accompanies   the   ordinary  nautches  is  utterly 
unworthy   of  being  considered   at  all  representative.  Even 
he,  however,  admits  that  the  effect  of  certain  instruments  is 
pleasanter   at   a   distance   than  at  close   quarters.    Much  of 
the  strangeness  of  all  Oriental  systems  of  music  to  ears  accus- 
tomed only  to  European  tonalities  arises  from  the  use  of  modes 
which  are  very  diiferent  from   the  scales  of  modern  music. 
Indian  music,  like  that  of  the  Turks  or  Persians,  is  more  akin  to 
that  in  use  in  Europe  before  the  introduction  of  homopaony,  and 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Ecclesiastical  modes  are  evidently  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  systems  which  still  exist  in  the  East. 
Every  book  which  throws  light  upon  these  little  understood 
systems  is  valuable  even  to  students  of  European  music,  and  the 
highly-developed   and  scientific  method  which  Captain  Day's 
treatise  is  almost  the  first  to  reveal  to  English  readers  is,  there- 
fore, of  special  interest.    The  minute  and  careful  account  of  the 
different  Mai/as  in  use  in  Southern  India  is  deserving  of  all 
prai.se ;  to  have  noted  down  the  almost  infinitesimal  differences 
which  distinguish  these  curious  melodic  types,  upon  which  the 
wl.ole  basis  of  Indian  secular  music  rests,  must  have  been  no 
small  labour,  and  speaks  highly  for  the  author's  industry  and 


perseverance.  Scarcely  less  valuable  are  the  numerous  native' 
airs  which  Captain  Day  has  printed  in  European  notation ; 
while  his  analysis  of  the  laws  of  form  which  govern  the  construc- 
tion of  all  Indian  compositions  is  full  of  interest.  The  illustra- 
tions are  admirable,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  with  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  the  magnificent  volume  on  Rare  and  Valuable  Musical 
Instnunents,  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Hpikins  published  some  years  ago. 
The  book  is  rendered  more  useful  by  a  copious  bibliography  of 
MS.  and  printed  works  on  Indian  music;  from  which,  however, 
we  miss  Dr.  Chrysander's  article  on  ancient  Indian  sacrificial  musric 
in  the  Vierteljalirschrift  fur  Miisikivissenscliaft  iov  1885.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  it  contains  some  remarkable  information  col- 
lected by  the  late  Professor  Hang,  who  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  a  branch  of  Indian  music  which  is  closed  ta 
most  Europeans,  and  of  which  even  Captain  Day  says  very  little. 
The  work  would  also  be  improved  by  an  index  and  a  glossary. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  English  thought  that  nearly  forty 
years  should  have  elapsed  before  so  important  a  book  as  D*r. 
Ilanslick's  treatise,  Vom  MusikaliscJi-Sc/idtien,  should  have  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1854,, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  violent  criticism  to  which  the  author's  con- 
servative views  and  often  paradoxical  opinions  have  been  sub- 
jected, it  has  passed  through  seven  editions,  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  Spanish,  and  has  gradually  come  to  be  accepted, 
if  not  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  debateable  subjects  with 
which  it  deals,  at  least  as  a  work  which  no  thinker  can  afford  to 
neglect.  Dr.  Ilanslick's  position  as  Professor  of  ^Esthetics  and 
Musical  History  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  Musical  Critic 
of  the  i\e«e  IVeie  P?-esse  entitles  his  opinions  to  be  listened  to- 
with  respect,  and  though  his  opposition  to  the  Hegelian  views  as- 
to  the  emotional  power  of  music,  if  carried  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusion, would  end  in  pure  materialism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  bis^ 
treatise  has  done  much  in  proving  the  absurdity  of  judging  music- 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  sensations.  This  illogical  and  fal- 
lacious system  has  always  been  more  in  vogue  in  Germany  than  ia 
England  ;  but  that  it  is  not  altogetherunknown  in  this  countrymusfr 
he  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  musicians  and  musical  amateurs.  Dr.  Ilanslick's- 
description  (pp.  124-126)  of  the  pathological  condition  of  an  audi- 
ence of  this  description  recalls  what  may  frequently  be  witnessed" 
in  St.  .Tames's  Hall,  and  his  account  (pp.  134-135)  of  the  opposi- 
tion met  with  by  critics  who  regard  music  from  any  other  but 
the  sentimental  point  of  view  is  equally  applicable  to  the  London 
of  1892  as  it  was  to  the  Vienna  of  1854.  Though  Wagner's  name 
seldom  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  book,  the  author  generally  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Bayreuth  master's  most  un- 
flinching opponents.  To  English  readers  unaccustomed  to  the 
strong  personal  element  in  German  polemics,  the  applicability 
of  Dr.  Ilanslick's  theories  to  Wagner's  views  will  not  be  so  ap- 
parent. The  Viennese  critic  confines  himself  explicitly  to- 
absolute  music,  and  Wagner — in  his  later  life.  But  botk' 
Wagner's  theories  and  Dr.  Hanslick's  book  have  now  stood' 
the  test  of  time,  and  it  may  therefore  safely  be  concluded  that 
both  contain  elements  of  truth  sufficiently  strong  to  counter- 
balance the  doubtful  points  in  which  they  so  widely  disagree. 
Apart  from  an  occasional  redundant  use  of  the  definite  article,, 
Mr.  Cohen's  traiLslation  is  fluent  and  readable,  and  he  deserves 
thanks  for  introducing  to  the  English  public  a  work  which,  ini 
spite  of  its  imperfections  and  exaggerations,  must  be  regarded  as- 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  contributions  to  the  study 
of  the  testhetics  of  music. 


THE  REAL  JAPAN.* 

MR.  NORMAN  states  in  his  preface  that  the  accessible  works- 
on  Japan  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — large  and 
elaborate  treatises  upon  the  history,  geography,  monuments,  &c., 
of  the  country  ;  and  superficial  narratives,  often  very  entertain- 
ing, of  the  personal  views  and  experiences  of  almost  every 
literary  wayfarer  who  has  crossed  the  Pacific;  and  he  is  judi- 
cially severe  on  works  of  the  latter  kind.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  book  may  possibly  be  open  to 
the  same  criticism.  His  sojourn  in  Japan  was  of  shorter  duration 
than  that  of  many  of  the  writers  of  the  superficial  narratives  of 
which  he  disapproves,  and  though  he  was  afforded  exceptional, 
facilities  for  seeing  the  country  and  unquestionably  made  very 
good  use  of  them,  it  probably  would  have  been  wiser  not  so 
ostentatiously  to  have  challenged  a  comparison  between  his  "  Real 
Japan "  and  the  Japan  of  other  writers.  In  his  concluding 
chapter  he  quotes  instances  of  errors  into  which  former  writers 
have  fallen,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Japan  he  is 
severe  on  what  he  considers  to  be  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Audsley's 
work  on  the  ornamental  arts  of  Japan.  An  author  -u  ho  chooses 
to  adopt  this  tone  should  be  very  certain  that  he  is  not  living  in 
a  glass  house  himself,  and  Mr.  Audsley  might,  if  he  chose,  retort 
by  pointing  out  that  in  the  same  essay  Mr.  Norman  confuses 
Chinese  sovereigns  with  Japanese  emperors,  and,  whether  Chinese 
or  Japanese,  does  not  even  give  their  names  correctly. 

That  this  error  is  excusable  we  quite  admit,  as  are  the  few 
others  which  occur  in  Mr.  Norman's  pages  ;  but  the  tone  which  he 
adopts  towards  other  writers  makes  it  necessary  to  warn  his  readers 

*  The  Ileal  Japan  :  Studies  vf  ContevipofOJ-y  Japanese  3Ianners,  3Iorais, 
Adminiitrathn,  and  Folitics.  By  Henry  iSurjiian.  London:  T.  Fislier 
Unwiu.  1892. 
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that  he  also  is  not  sans  reproche.  Apart  from  this,  his  book  is  inter- 
esting and  readable.  Its  contents  having  been  primarily  intended 
for  publication  in  newspapers,  the  style  partakes  somewhat  of 
that  common  to  ephemeral  literature  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
criticize  too  closely  letters  many  of  which  were  probably  written 
en  voyage.  One  remark  which  he  makes  iu  his  preface  may  be 
cordially  endorsed.  He  reminds  his  readers  that  the  march  of 
reform  is  still  so  rapid  in  Japan  that  any  description  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  the  people  must  become  obsolete  before 
such  a  description  can  have  had  time  to  appear  from  the  press.  A 
photographer  from  America  has  lately  published  a  large  and 
elaborate  work  in  which  every  action  of  a  horse — galloping, 
jumping,  trotting,  &c  — is  represented  in  a  series  of  photographs 
in  which  every  attitude  of  the  animal  in  the  course  of  each  move- 
ment is  depicted.  The  result  is  that  many  strictly  accurate 
pictures  are  produced  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
abnormal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  horse  clearing  the 
fence  with  his  legs  twisted  and  drawn  up  into  what  looks  like 
an  impossible  attitude  can  be  the  same  animal  we  see  before  he 
has  taken  off  and  after  he  has  landed.  This  is  mucli  the  position 
of  Japan  at  the  present  time.  She  is  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
fence  of  Reform,  and  in  doing  so  she  presents  incongruities  and 
contortions  which  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  in  her 
present  attitude  the  stately  proportions  of  feudal  Japan,  or  the 
vigour  and  freedom  which  she  will  doubtless  possess  when  she  has 
landed  on  the  side  of  civilization. 

On  the  one  hand,  she  now  possesses  a  large  and  well-trained 
army  and  navy,  in  which  all  the  new  appliances  of  modern 
science  are  employed  ;  schools  and  colleges  abound  in  which  the 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  West  are  expounded  to  native 
students  of  both  sexes  ;  the  judicial  code  has  been  moulded  on 
the  most  approved  European  models ;  and  the  new  Constitution 
has  been  so  formed  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  side  by  side  with 
these  signs  of  enlightenment,  there  exists  beneath  the  surface 
much  which  is  purely  Oriental  and  barbaric.  The  people  are 
grossly  superstitious ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  even  the  best 
houses  are  indescribable  ;  the  dirt  and  filth  which  abound  beneath 
the  clean-looking  white  mats  which  cover  the  floors  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  without  a  shudder ;  and  the  attitude  of  grovelling 
abasement  assumed  in  native  society,  more  especially  by  ladies 
(p.  29),  is  such  as  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  most  Oriental  of 
Oriental  countries. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  disadvantages,  there  is  a  charm 
about  the  country  and  people  which  throws  a  glamour  on  the 
eyes  of  visitors  and  leads  captive  the  senses  of  all  who  have 
tasted  of  the  fascinations  of  Japan.  Mr.  Norman  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  courtesy, 
good  temper,  and  vivacity  of  the  people,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Japanese  woman,  who  is,  he  considers,  "  the  crown  of  the 
charm  of  Japan."  "  If  you  could  take,"  he  writes,  "  the  light 
from  the  eyes  of  a  sister  of  mercy  at  her  gracious  task,  the  smile 
of  a  maiden  looking  over  the  seas  for  her  lover,  and  the  heart  of 
an  unspoiled  child,  and  materialize  them  into  a  winsome  and 
healthy  little  body,  crowned  with  a  mass  of  jet-black  hair,  and 
dressed  in  bright  rustling  silks,  you  would  have  the  typical 
Japanese  woman."  On  this  subject  Mr.  Norman  must  be  accepted 
as  an  authority.  He  made  a  particular  study  of  Japanese 
womanhood,  and  is  the  first  writer  who  has  described  the  arcane 
mysteries  of  the  Yoshiwara.  On  other  subjects,  however,  he  is 
equally  descriptive.  His  chapters  on  Japanese  journalism  justice, 
education,  and  art  are  excellent,  and  show  that,  though  only  a 
literary  wayfarer,  he  possesses  in  no  small  degree  the  faculty  of 
observation  and  the  power  of  description. 


THE  HYPNOSCOPE.* 

THE  Ilypnoscope  is  not,  as  the  philological  reasoner  might 
suppose,  an  instrument  for  seeing  sleep  with.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  amount  in  each  patient 
of  "  hypnotic  sensibility."  You  put  your  finger  into  a  tube  for 
two  minutes,  just  as  you  try  your  strength  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
of  a  mechanical  Turk.  Hypnoscopes,  with  penny  slots,  might  be 
put  up  in  railway-stations,  and  every  one  could  then  gauge  his 
capacity  for  being  made  a  fool  of  by  Mme.  Card.  "  All  persons 
who  show  sensibility  to  the  magnet  are  more  or  less  hypno- 
tizable  ;  all  other  persons  are  refractory."  Out  of  the  hypno- 
tizable  it  seems  that  only  some  fifteen  per  cent,  are  capable  of 
somnambulism,  with  loss  of  memory.  The  more  hysterical 
a  person  is,  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  her  hypnotic  sensibility, 
which  thus  varies  in  an  inverse  ratio  from  common  sense.  But 
hysteria  and  hypnotic  sensibility  are  not  identical.  This  interest- 
ing machine  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Ochorowicz,  who  has  been  a 
Professor  Extraordinarius  at  Lemberg,  and  who  has  been  privi- 
leged to  make  experiments  with  the  English  Psychical  Society. 
His  book,  Mental  Suygesfion,  has  been  carefully  translated  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  whose  notes  testify  to  his  accuracy.  An  American 
idiom,  as  "  back  of,"  occasionally  occurs. 

The  Doctor's  purpose  is  to  prove  the  possibility  of  mental 

*  Mental  Suggestion.  By  Dr.  J.  Ochorowicz,  sometime  Professor  Extra- 
ordinarius of  Psychologj'  in  tlie  Universitj  of  Lemberfr.  W^itli  a  Preface 
by  Charles  Richet.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
London:  Uay  &  Bird. 


suggestion — that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  the  thought  and  will  of 
one  person  on  those  of  another,  without  any  communication 
through  any  of  the  normal  senses.  To  take  an  historical  ex- 
ample in  the  famous  case  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  in  1635. 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  uncle  of  Louis  XIV.,  whispered  to  Father 
Tranquille  a  certain  mandate  to  the  Demon  Sabulon,  who 
possessed  Sister  Claire.  Psychical  people  do  not  now  talk 
of  demons.  Sabulon  is  only  the  somnambulant  Claire's  un- 
conscious self.  The  message  was  that  Claire  should  kiss  the 
hand  of  Father  Elys6e,  which  she  did.  Thus,  supposing  that 
Sister  Claire  did  not  hear  the  whisper,  and  did  not,  as  in  thought- 
reading,  make  a  lucky  shot,  the  idea  in  possession  of  the  Due 
d'0rl6ans,  of  Father  Tranquille,  and,  apparently,  of  Father  Elys6e, 
"  the  exorcist,"  was  communicated  to  Sister  Claire  "by  mental 
suggestion."  Here  the  exorcist  acts  as  magnetizer.  It  is  need-r 
less  to  point  out  the  many  ways  in  which  all  this  could  have  been 
managed — by  chance,  by  a  lucky  guess,  by  collusion,  by  the  sharp 
hearing  of  the  sister.  We  make  take  another  case,  in  ordinary 
thought-reading,  from  our  own  experience.  Four  persons  were 
playing  at  thought-reading.  One  of  them,  an  eminent  cricketer, 
was  the  subject,  and  certainly  a  very  clever  subject.  Another 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  much  influence  on  his  movements.  A 
third  was  an  absolute  non-conductor.  The  fourth  was  just 
an  average  performer,  and  does  not  come  into  the  story. 
The  subject  was  blindfolded,  and  conducted  out  of  the  room 
to  the  end  of  a  passage.  The  three  in  the  room  then  decided 
that,  on  his  return,  he  was  to  take  a  certain  object  from  a 
certain  place,  and  with  it  do  a  particular  thing.  The  non- 
conductor had  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and,  to  his  surprise,  for 
he  iva.f  a  non-conductor,  the  subject  walked  straight  to  the  place 
intended,  took  up  the  object,  laid  it  down,  took  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  want."  Thereon  the 
person  who  seemed  to  have  "  influence  "  said,  "  That  was  what  I 
was  willing  you  to  do."  Of  course,  if  we  set  aside  collusion 
(which  seemed  out  of  the  question)  and  chance,  and  the  theory 
that  the  last  speaker  was  making  game  and  sport,  here  was  a 
very  good  case  of  "  mental  suggestion."  But  who  can  be  sure 
that  he  has  eliminated  those  elements  of  chance  and  fraud,  in 
this  instance  merely  sportive  ?  Perhaps  no  sufficient  test  can  be 
devised.  M.  Ochorowicz,  indeed,  himself  suggests  many  ways  in 
which  the  apparently  abnormal  is  perfectly  explicable.  But  he 
seems  curiously  credulous  in  the  cases  which  he  does  accept 
they  often  appear  to  us  to  be  mere  coincidences.  This  is  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  whole  study.  A  man  must  see  for  himself,, 
and  must  have  very  great  belief  in  his  own  powers  of  detecting  fraud,, 
of  dismissing  prepossession,  of  eliminating  chance,  before  he  can  be 
convinced.  Even  when  he  is  convinced,  his  conviction  will  ooze 
out  at  his  finger-ends,  like  Bob  Acres's  courage.  Assuredly  most 
people  had  better  leave  these  researches  alone.  They  take  the  in- 
quirer into  very  nervous  company ;  they  subject  him  to  contact 
with  conscious, unconscious, and  semi-conscious  impostors.  Nobody 
will  believe  his  report ;  in  a  brief  time  he  will  be  in  doubt  about 
it  himself.  If  persons  of  training  and  reputation  like  to  make 
these  deplorably  tedious  experiments  with  hysterical  women, 
let  them.  The  results  may  or  not  be  true  about  this  or  that 
hysterical  woman.  The  worst  consequences  are  the  publication 
of  uninteresting  books,  and  any  professional  loss  of  esteem  which 
the  experimenter  may  incur,  which  is  his  own  affair.  But  as  for 
private  experiments  by  the  untrained  and  unscientific,  these  silly 
people  might  as  well  go  about  tasting  poisons  for  fun. 

There  is  method  in  our  author's  wisdom.  He  discusses,  in 
progressive  order,  the  transmission  of  diseases,  of  emotional 
states,  of  sensations,  of  ideas,  of  will,  and,  finally,  "  mental 
suggestion  from  a  distance."  Beginning  with  sensations,  we 
learn  that  "  most  somnambules  feel  the  pains  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  are  put  oi  rappoit."  The  magnetizer 
takes  snutt' ;  the  somnambule  sneezes.  Again,  if  the  patient 
has  a  pain  in  the  liver,  the  magnetizer  feels  it  in  his 
liver  sometimes.  Our  author  has  caught  a  headache  from  a 
patient — headaches  may  be  transmitted  all  round  (p.  136). 
Some  years  ago,  a  tutor  in  one  of  the  universities,  a  man  who 
never  suffered  from  headache,  had  a  pupil  who  was  tormented  by 
headaches,  peculiar  and  violent.  The  schools  came  near.  "  I'll 
be  all  right,"  said  the  pupil,  "  if  I  have  not  one  of  my  headaches." 
"  I  wish  I  could  take  it  for  you,"  said  the  tutor,  an  athletic  and 
sceptical  person  in  rude  health.  On  one  day,  while  the  schools 
lasted,  the  tutor  had  the  pupil's  headache,  with  its  peculiar 
symptoms ;  the  pupil  had  none.  If  there  is  verity  in  human 
evidence  this  tale  is  true,  but  there  was  no  hypnotism,  nor 
magnetism,  nor  somnambulism,  nor  nonsense  in  the  matter.  It 
merely  happened  so,  and  we  presume  that  the  story  is  recorded 
in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In  any  case,  M.  Ochorowicz  goes  on 
with  anecdotes  of  transmitted  pains,  maladies,  and  even  of  trans- 
mitted intoxication.  I,  the  magnetizer,  drink ;  you,  the  patient, 
get  drunk.  This  occurred  in  the  Shepherd's  case.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  this  audience  is  drunk."  Perhaps 
he  was  not  the  best  judge;  nor  may  the  magnetizer  who 
is  "  a  little  heated  with  wine "  be  a  better  authority  on 
the  sobriety  of  his  patient.  You  put  Miss  Brown  into  a  state 
of  somnambulism  ;  Mr.  Green  then  pinches  you,  and  Miss 
Brown  feels  the  pinches.  As  to  transmission  of  ideas,  M. 
Ochorowicz  appeals  to  the  English  Psychical  Society  and  their 
publications.  Now,  we  have  often  tried  to  read  the  series  of  bad 
guesses  made  by  the  patients  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  the 
futile  triviality  of  the  whole  afl'air  has  proved  too  severe.  We 
prefer  the  stories  which  St.  Augustine  tells  about  Manichaeans  and 
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"  one  Flaccinniis."  Our  author  also  refers  to  trials  for  witch- 
craft.   This  is  Bardolph's  security  with  a  vengeance. 

M.  Ochorowicz  says  that  all  this  mental  suggestion  has  no 
■connexion  with  the  question  of  materialism  or  spiritualism.  Pro- 
bably not ;  but  most  people  take  it  up  as  one  way  of  getting  the 
Absolute  into  a  corner.  If  M.  Ochorowicz  is  right,  these  pheno- 
mena, if  genuine,  might  as  well  be  electrical,  or  geological,  or 
anything  else.  They  lose  any  human  interest  they  might  have. 
The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  or  The  Notch  in  the  Axe,  contains 
more  of  the  right  stuff  than  a  library  of  experiments  with 
hysterical  women.  As  to  "  fluids  "  and  "  Magnetism,"  and  so 
forth,  they  are  as  mythical  as  Ban.ihees  or  Pataecii  stories  which 
we  tell  ourselves  to  account  for  what  we  do  not  understand.  So 
far,  at  least,  the  researches  are  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
and  passages  that  lead  to  nothing,  and  are  not  agreeable  to  walk 
4ibout  in. 


PASTIMES  OF  THE  ICE.* 

IT  is  astonishing  to  learn,  as  we  do  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
T.  Maxwell  Witham,  who  contributes  to  the  new  "  Bad- 
minton "  volume  the  most  important  chapters  on  Skating,  that 
Englishmen  are  the  best  skaters  in  the  world.    As  the  Diary  of 
JMr.  Pepys  shows,  they  have  been  practising  the  "  very  pretty 
■art "  since  the  time  of  Charles  II  ;  but  we  imagined  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Canadians,  if  not  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
Dutchmen,  was  a  matter  to  be  taken  for  granted.    Far  be  it 
from  us,  however,  to  gainsay  Mr.  Witliam's  patriotic  afBrma- 
tion.    If  there  is  a  Canadian  on  the  Serpentine,  we  may  safely 
expect  to  find  him  the  most  accomplished  skater  there ;  but 
perhaps  that  is  because  it  is  only  the  best  Canadian  skaters 
who  show  themselves  ofi"  in  London.     Still,  if  the  case  be 
•really  as  Mr.  Witham  states  it,  the  skaters  of  the  world  have 
abundant  room  for  improvement.    "The  poetry  of  motion,"  as 
seen  on  any  ice  in  London  on  a  crowded  afternoon,  inclines 
•us  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Traill,  that  almost   all   the  poets 
are  "minor."    A  few  are   dignified  and  even  graceful;  but 
most  of  them  dart  and  sprawl  and  lurch  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
'Claims  them  disciples  of  a  very  crude  theory  of  elegance.  On 
this  account  the  book  before  us  is  highly  valuable.    Like  the 
skaters  in  the  mass,  it  grieves  us  now  and  then  by  its  complacent 
barbarism.    Its  terminology,  of  which  "  Mohawk,"  "  Choctaw," 
and   "  Rocker "'   are   temperate  specimens,  recalls  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  muse  in  its  Eastern  mood,  which  is  not  soothing.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writers.    They  must  work  with 
the  tools  at  their  hand,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  they  work  well. 
To  expound  skating,  in  which  a  man's  habitual  bearing  is  un- 
wontedly  modified  by  delicate  laws  of  dynamics,  is  exceedingly 
difficult ;  but  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task,  Mr. 
"Witham  especially,  do  it  wonderfully  well.    "  Tlie  Theory  of 
Figure-Skating  "  is  a  painstaking  and  lucid  essay.    There  is  in  it 
•  only  one  doctrine  from  which  we  are  obliged  "to  dissent.  You 
may  begin,  if  you  please,  by  walking  about  in  a  drawing-room 
with  your  skates  on ;  but  surely  you  are  ill  advised  if,  when  first 
essaying  the  outside  edge,  you   allow   yourself  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand.    As  Mr.  Witham  says,  "  figure-skating,  although 
executed  with  the  feet,  is  in  reality  effected  by  getting  the  body 
into  the  position  which  will  enable  the  feet  to  be  turned  in  the 
desired  direction."    It  is  "executed,"  that  is  to  say,  by  virtue 
of  poise.    The  feet  have  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  head  has; 
for,  relatively  to  the  curvettings  which  you  seek  to  achieve,  the 
tead  is  much  weightier  than  the  feet.  Now,  if,  as  our  "Badminton" 
teacher  truly  tells  us,  it  is  unscientific  to  carry  a  stick,  or  even  a 
muff,  surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  sheer  madness  to  en- 
cumber yourself  with  the  physical  direction  of  a  hand.  Anybody 
who  has  endeavoured  to  lead  a  lady  tiro  into  the  right  paths  on 
■the  ice  must  know  that  that  method  of  teaching  is  a  mischievous 
interference  with  free-trade  in  dynamics.    The  fair  pupil  attunes 
her  ankle  to  the  outside  edge  ;  but,  instead  of  leaning  to  the  right 
when  she  is  on  the  right  foot,  she  nervously  inclines  to  the  left, 
and,  deceiving  herself  by  the  appearance  of  things,  moves  in  the 
-"  desired  direction "  only  by  dint  of  unscientific  force.  Your 
proper  course  is  to  stand  before  her  as  if  she  were  a  recruit  and 
you  a  drill-instructor,  tell  her  to   turn  inwards  the  toe  of 
the  foot  on  which  she  is  to  set  out,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  nature  of  things.    She  may  not  succeed  at  first ;  for  humanity 
has  no  instinct  leading  it  to  know  that  in  figure-skating  one  is 
always  on  the  verge  of  a  fall,  and  that  you  do  not  fall  if  you 
freely  entrust  yourself  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ;  but  she 
will  learn  to  skate  figures  much  sooner  if  you  leave  her  alone 
with  a  grasp  of  first  principles  than  she  will  if  you  hamper  her 
by  a  grasp  of  the  hands.    For  the  rest,  Mr.  Witham's  teaching 
is  unimpeachable.    He  is  obviously  skilled  in  all  the  figures 
known  to  the  London  Skating  Club,  which  possesses  the  whole 
wisdom  of  the  art ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  he  sets  them 
forth  so  lucidly  that  he  who  reads  may  run  at  ease  very  soon 
after  his  first  venture  on  the  ice.    It  is  important,  of  course,  that 
you  should  have  the  proper  skate.    Excepting  on  the  Fens,  the 
wooden  one  .seems  obsolete;  and  we  judge  from  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  "  Acme  "  that  that  implement  is  not  now 
mentioned  in  polite  society,  which  is  the  Skating  Club.  The 
"  Mount  Charles  "  is  the  skate  which  Mr.  Witham  prefers.    It  is 
used,  he  tells  us,  "  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  by  all 
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skaters  who  seriously  go  in  for  perfecting  themselves  in  figure- 
skating."  That  is  mainly  on  account  of  its  fastening,  which  is 
simple  and  secure.  The  blade  of  the  "  Mount  Charles "  is  not 
better  than  that  of  the  "  Columbus":  and  you  can  "  go  in  for" 
the  "  Columbus,"  if  you  like  it,  with  Mr.  Witham's  full  approval. 
The  only  necessities  are  that  the  blade  should  be  the  true  segment 
of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  seven  feet,  and  that  its  edges  should 
be  right  angles. 

Ice,  however,  is  created  for  the  figure-skater  only  in  the  main. 
He  whom  Mr.  J.  M.  Ileathcote  calls  the  "  straight-away " 
man  has  a  just  claim  upon  it.  Indeed,  he  holds  himself  so  high 
towards  his  ornamental  brother  that  in  the  Fen  country  long  ago, 
having  wonderingly  watched  a  man  performing  a  "  combined  figure," 
he  had  compassion,  and  threw  coppers  to  the  poor  acrobat  who 
had  made  such  an  exhibition  of  himself.  The  volume  gives 
us  an  elaborate  statistical  account  of  speed-skating.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Tebbutt  tells  iis  all  about  the  Dutch  racers  and  their  methods ; 
also,  with  fulness  of  knowledge,  he  treats  of  "  Modern  Racing," 
"  Training,"  and  "  Style."  The  not  uncommon  supposition  that 
skating  is  the  swiftest  mode  of  locomotion  is  quite  erroneous. 
Both  horse  and  bicycle  are  fleeter  than  the  "  Mount  Charles " 
under  the  very  best  management.  The  man  on  a  first-class  race- 
horse would,  as  Mr.  Ileathcote  says,  "  leave  the  skater  or  the 
cyclist  hopelessly  beaten  over  any  course  from  one  to  five  miles 
in  length ;  and,  when  we  remember  that  fifty  miles  have  been 
traversed  by  a  cyclist  in  little  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half, 
loo  miles  in  less  than  five  hours  and  a  half,  more  than  300 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  may  be  equally  sure  that 
mechanical  skill  has  equipped  the  exponents  of  that  art  with  an 
instrument  which  has  enabled  them  to  sustain  exertion  for  pro- 
tracted periods  without  fear  of  rivalry  or  even  comparison," 
"  That  art "  is  still  progressive  ;  but,  as  the  racing-skate  seems 
incapable  of  improvement,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  record 
of  the  straight-away  skater  will  not  be  violently  broken  until 
Sir  George  Campbell  has  induced  Parliament  to  arrange  for  a 
superior  breed  of  men.  The  most  notable  performances  in  speed- 
skating  were  as  follows : — 


Distance 

Time 

Skater 

Country 

Wliere  skated 

Date 

hr. 

m.  SCO. 

J  mile 

C.  G.  Tebbutt 

England 

Bury  Fen 

1886 

i  „ 

1  22?- 

IC.  Pander 

Holland 

Amsterdam 

1889 

2  53 

C't.  See  . 

England 

tlikkcrveer^ 

1887 

I  ,» 

2  53? 

James  Smart . 

1887 

2  ssi 

Til.  Thomas  . 

Sweden 

Stockholm 

1890 

X 

2  55  i 

0.  Grunden  . 

i8go 

I  ., 

2  49 

Harold  Hageu 

Norway 

Hamar 

1892 

I 

2  53 

James  Smart 

United'states 

Amsterdam 

1892 

2  miles 

6  io| 

J.  F.  DoDoghue 

1891 

9  17 

8  46I 

Harold  Hagen 

HeereuTeeu 

1891 

Norway 

Hamar 

1892 

4  " 

14  lo\ 

F.  Dowd 

Canada 

Montreal 

1885 

5  " 

16  2^ 

J.  F.  Doungluie 

United  States 

Amsterdam 

1891 

5  :> 

15  II 

Harold  Hagen 

Norway 

Hamar 

1891 

10  „ 

33  2ii 

K.  Godatter  . 

Stockholm 

1889 

15  M 

54  47 

F.  Dowd 

Canada 

Moutreal 

1887 

20  ,, 

I 

14  7^ 

Axel  Paulsen . 

Norway 

Brooklyn 

1884 

25 

I 

33  28| 

Amsterdam 

1884 

30  " 

2 

II  32 

C.  G.  Tebbutt" 

Engl.^nd 

1888 

40  >. 

3 

0  7 

New  York 

188S 

50  „ 

4 

13  26 

S.  J.  Montgomery . 

United  States 

1882 

II 

30  20 

Louis  Tebbutt 

England 

Z  wichau 

1885 

Long  jump  on  skates,  15  ft.  2  in.,  F.  D.  See,  United  States,  1885. 
High      „        „  3  ft.  i^  in.,  A.  T.  Camacho,  United  Staie.s,  1885. 

One  iTiile  with  strong  •wind  and  flying  start,  2  min.  12J  sec,  T.  Donoghue,  jun., 
United  States,  on  straight  course  on  Hudson. 


See  and  Smart,  and  Dowd  and  Paulsen,  are  professional  skaters  ; 
the  others  raced  for  glory  alone. 

"  Toboganning"  is  treated  by  Mr.  Ormond  Hake:  "Ice-Sailing" 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Buck ;  and  "  Bandy "  by  Mr.  Tebbutt.  The 
discourses  on  those  subjects  are  competent  and  entertaining  ;  but 
the  subjects,  being  foreign,  are  of  less  concern  to  us  than  "  Curl- 
ing "  is.  That,  which  used  to  be  called  "  the  roarin'  game,"  is 
ioining  golf  in  the  invasion  of  England  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to 
know  about  it.  It  is  a  game  with  large  stones,  frequently  of 
granite,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  game  of  bowls. 
Curlers,  we  believe,  have  ceased  to  roar;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
they  still  consider  themselves  the  most  brotherly  of  genial  men. 
The  Rev.  John  Kerr,  who  is  the  "  Badminton  "  historian  of  the 
game,  tells  us  that  the  greatest  of  its  charms  lies  in  the  fact  that 
"  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  truly  its  watchwords. 
Peer  and  peasant,  landlord  and  tenant,  clergyman  and  artisan, 
merchant  and  mechanic,  meet  together  in  social  brotherhood, 
forgetting  for  the  time  all  distinction  save  that  of  curling 
skill."  We  have  heard  this  before  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  a  plaintive  surprise  that  Mr.  Kerr,  brought 
up  in  a  land  where  metaphysics  is  as  much  as  porridge  the 
food  of  babes,  repeats  the  proposition.  In  respect  to  the  tem- 
porary equality  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  curling  does  not  dift'er 
from  pastimes  in  general.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kerr's  fallacy  does 
not  leave  us  hopelessly  broken  in  spirit.  It  leads  the  way  to 
anecdotes,  some  of  which  are  good.  The  best  curler,  whosoever 
he  be,  is  "  skip  "  of  the  rink  ;  the  others,  whosoever  they  be, 
obey  him  implicitly,  and  have  to  endure  many  a  talking-to 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  modern  counsel  bent  on  modify- 
ing the  repute  of  a  witness  who  is  displeasing.  One  day 
a  certain  sheriff  was  curling  under  the  direction  of  a  stonemason 
whom  ho  had  not  unfrequently  sent  to  gaol  for  having  poached. 
"  Noo,  Shirra,"  the  skip  said,  "  dae  ye  see  that  stane  ?  "    "  Aye, 
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Jock,"  the  Sheriff  answered.  "A'weel,  Shirra,"  Jock  replied, 
pointing  to  the  stone  with  his  kowe,  "just  gie  that  ane  sixty  days." 
Skill  in  curling  is  one  of  the  qualifications  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  The  ordinary  Scot  is  so  fond  of  having  his  pastor  on  the 
ice  that  rather  than  forego  that  pleasure  be  will,  if  necessary,  put 
up  on  Sunday  with  an  unoreeginal  discoorse.  It  happened  that  for 
two  or  three  Sundays  before  the  frost  came  a  Cupar  minister  had 
been  preaching  on  the  failings  and  the  fate  of  Judas.  The  curlers 
were  holding  festivities  one  Saturday  evening.  The  minister  was 
loth  to  quit  the  joviality ;  but  he  had  work  to  do,  and  it  was  still 
early  in  the  evening  when,  in  order  to  prepare  his  sermon  for 
the  morrow,  he  rose  to  leave.  "  Na,  na,  doctor,"  the  company  said  : 
"ye  mauna  gang  awa'  and  leave  us  this  way  for  sake  o'  the 
sermon.  Just  gie  Judas  anither  wallop  i'  the  tow."  Mr.  Kerr's 
essay,  like  the  other  parts  of  this  admirable  "  Badminton  hook," 
is  liberally  illustrated  by  skilful  drawings. 


XOVELS.' 

GIYEN  two  children  of  six  and  fifteen,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
bereaved  of  their  mother  in  the  second  chapter  of  a  story; 
given,  further,  that  with  her  dying  breath  that  mother  imparts  to 
her  son  the  fact  that  the  girl  whom  he  was  wont  to  think  of  as 
his  sister  is  not  liis  sister  at  all,  but  only  a  little  waif  picked  up 
and  adopted  by  his  parents;  granted,  too,  that  you  are  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  this  pair,  separated  in  the  early  part  of  the  book 
by  the  advent  of  the  rich  but  vulgar  grandparents  of  the  girl, 
till  they  are  of  the  ages  of,  say,  twenty-four  and  thirty-three 
respectively  ;  and  the  experienced  reader  will  see  at  once  what  a 
vista  of  complicated  relations  between  the  two  is  opened  up.  A 
brother  who  is  not  a  brother  may  be  thought  to  have  unfairly 
secured  a  vantage-ground  from  which  to  declare  himself  a  lover, 
but  this  is  not  the  author's  view  of  the  situation.  On  the  con- 
trary, in.  tliat  view  the  young  man's  position  is  considered,  per- 
haps rightly,  a  somewhat  heavy  handicap  in  the  race  for  the 
young  lady's  affections,  and  enough  matrimonial  false  starts  are 
introduced  to  provide  matter  for  three  longisli  volumes.  But  all 
things  come  right  if  your  author  has  only  the  courage  of  his 
or  her  convictions,  and  in  A  liomance  of  Modern  London  this 
proverb  is  admirably  exemplified.  By  dint  of  killing  off  every 
one  who  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  final  felicity  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  many  things  can  be  accomplished,  and  a  way  cleared 
for  the  most  difficult  conclusions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
called  incident  in  the  novel,  and,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
death-roll  is  a  fairly  long  one ;  but  we  cannot  honestly  say  that 
the  book  is  very  thrilling,  or  even  very  interesting,  and  the 
heroine's  lovers,  who  at  one  period  in  the  story  stand  about  four 
deep,  provide  somewhat  too  wide  a  range  for  our  sympathies.  A 
strong  tendency  to  tears  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and  oaths,  ex- 
pressed and  suppressed,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  with  a  good  deal 
of  wild,  passionate  longing  on  the  part  of  both,  do  not  mend 
matters  very  much.  In  fact,  A  Homance  of  Modern  London  is 
by  no  means  a  good  novel. 

Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's  forte  is  the  short  story,  and  A  First  Family 
of  Tasdjara  is  not  written,  if  one  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
in  his  best  length.  It  belongs,  moreover,  to  the  surprise  packet 
order  of  novel,  where  you  keep  several  young  men  dangling  after 
your  heroine  and  leading  your  readers  oft'  the  scent,  and  at  the 
last  moment  spring  a  totally  unexpected  suitor  on  them,  who, 
starting  so  to  speak  at  twenty  to  one,  wins  in  a  canter.  We  do 
not  even  feign  to  feel  very  much  interest  in  drunken  'Lige  Curtis, 
who  is  reported  dead  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  when 
he  is  sprung  upon  us  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  Don 
Diego  Fletcher  at  the  end  as  an  old  admirer  of  the  lovely 
Clementina,  to  whom  her  faithful  heart  had  apparently  clung 
ever  since  she  first  saw  him,  we  feel  somewhat  aggrieved.  "Why 
were  we  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  state  of  the  youug  lady's 
affections  all  this  time,  we  inquire  fretfully,  while  Grunt  the 
surveyor  and  Mr.  Shipley  of  Philadelphia  are  dangled  before  us  as 
claimants  for  her  hand  ?  There  is  no  vraisemblance  in  the  turn  of 
affairs.  Why  should  the  goddess-like  Clementina  have  loved  the 
drunken  and  besotted  'Lige,  i.e.  Elijah,  Curtis,  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  in  the  first  chapter  selling'his  land  for  a  glass  of  whisky, 
and,  if  she  did,  what  point  is  there  in  giving  no  hint  of  the 
fact  until  he  reappears  under  a  new  and  loftier  name  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  ?  The  plot,  in  fiict,  seems  to  us  weak,  and 
the  hurriedly-related  denouement,  culled  from  the  conversation 
of  Billings,  Peters,  and  Wingate — former  residents  of  Sidon  and 
first  citizens  of  Tasajara,  and  now  restored  by  the  great  fiood  to 
their  pristine  poverty — is  scarcely  artistic.  The  description  of 
the  life  of  the  settlers  in  the  early  chapters,  and  of  the  mushroom 
city  of  Tasajara  later,  are  of  course  excellent ;  but  the  characters, 
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as  a  whole,  are  not  very  sliilfully  drawn,  and  the  springs  of  their 
actions  are  a  little  unintelligible.  The  whole  novel  gives  one  th& 
impression  of  having  been  put  togetlier  somt'what  hurriedly. 

Main-Travelled  lloads  possesses  more  of  merit  than  its  enig- 
matical title  would  warrant  us  in  expecting.  The  six  tales  of 
which  the  volume  consists  give  very  realistic  pictures  of  life  in. 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  wliere,  as  we  are  told,  "  it  is  hot 
and  dusty  in  summer,  and  desolate  and  drear  with  mud  in  fall 
and  spring."  Such  tales  as  "  The  Pieturn  of  a  Private "  and 
"  Under  the  Lion's  Paw  "  make  us  realize  to  the  full  the  hopeless 
waste  of  good  material  in  the  lives  of  these  stragglers  under 
impossible  financial  conditions,  "  fighting  a  hopeless  battle,  which 
they  must  fight  until  God  gives  them  their  furlough." 

This  effort,  at  least,  is  not  required  for  reading  Mr.  Albany  De- 
Fonblanque's  new  novel.  The  style  is  good  and  pleasantly  co- 
herent, while  the  plot  is  elaborate,  and  very  carefully  put  to- 
gether. But  whether  because  the  elaboration  of  the  plot  is  carried 
too  far,  or  because  the  W'liole  novel  is  too  much  like  a  perform- 
ance of  marionettes  or  the  working  out  of  an  equation,  the  result 
is  not  happy.  None  of  the  characters  in  the  book  seem  to  live. 
It  is  as  if  Mr.  De  Fonblanque,  whom  we  suspect  of  having 
a  legal  mind,  had  set  out  with  the  idea  of  the  detective 
story,  and  the  crime  which  is  to  be  discovered,  fairly  clear 
before  him,  designating  the  characters  by  a,  b,  and  c,  and' 
X,  y,  and  z,  and  then,  with  a  due  allowance  for  coincidences 
inseparable  from  detective  stories,  and  even  from  everyday  life,, 
had  worked  out  the  plot  to  its  logical  or  illogical  conclusion, 
algebraically.  In  fact,  Jedivood  Justice  only  differs  from  an 
ordinary  cause  celibre  reported  in  extenso  in  a  daily  paper  by  a 
certain  fulness  of  detail  with  regard  to  people  who  have  but  small 
connexion  with  the  case,  and  by  the  marked  absence  of  even  that- 
slight  air  of  being  concerned  with  living  and  actual  human  beings 
which  even  newspaper  reporting  cannot  wholly  destroy  in  a  real' 
ease.  Mr.  De  Fonblanque's  story  has  little  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  ordinary  divorce  and  suspected  murder  case,  but  it  has  an 
unreality  and  entire  lack  of  human  interest  seldom  so  pronounced! 
in  a  case  before  the  Courts.  The  characters  are  the  merest  ciphers, 
from  Dick,  the  persecuted  hero,  to  Mrs.  IMacgruther,  the  fashion- 
able villain  of  the  piece.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  wearying 
folly  about  mistaken  initials,  a  good  many  mute,  or  almost  mute,, 
persons  in  the  drama  who  seem  to  have  known  all  about  it,  and 
might  have  had  the  decency  to  say  so  earlier.  We  may  add  that 
it  would  be  a  singularly  difficult  book  to  pass  an  examination  in,. 
The  unravelling  of  the  mystery  is  so  often  brought  up  short  by  a. 
stonewall  that  it  would  need  a  considerable  talent  for  iutricacies  to 
recall  exactly  how  and  why  various  trails  turned  out  wrong  and 
how  the  one  that  turned  out  right  was  chanced  upon.  The  people- 
in  'the  book — it  would  be  fairer,  but  perhaps  less  courteous,  to  Mr. 
De  Fonblanque  to  call  them  puppets— comprise  a  gallery  of  villains- 
and  criminals  which  would  do  credit  to  the  Netvffate  Calendar. 
There  is  the  Baronet,  Sir  Claude  Gault,  who  beats  his  wife,  holds- 
uncomfortable  relations  with  most  of  his  female  servants,  com- 
mits murder,  or  at  least  manslaughter,  and  dies  of  delirium 
tremens  ;  there  is  his  "  private  solicitor,"  whose  daughter  that, 
worthy  Baronet  marries  ;  there  is  his  scoundrelly  groom  ;  there  is 
Mrs.  Macgruther  herself,  an  entirely  impossible  character,  who, 
in  order  that  she  may  lose  the  last  remnant  of  our  sympathies,  is 
made  to  fall  in  love  with  the  hero — for  the  second  time  and 
in  her  husband's  house — at  the  end  of  the  story.  In  fact, 
Jedivood  Justice  would  have  been  improved  by  a  little  less  plot 
and  a  little  more  character  scattered  through  its  numerous  pages. 
Somewhat  fewer  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  heen 
desirable,  since,  in  the  absence  of  any  very  salient  characteristics, 
their  identity  is  often  a  trifle  uncertain  to  the  perplexed  reader. 

If  a  novel  could  be  made  by  its  first  chapter,  A  New  Saint's- 
Tragedy  could  claim  to  be  a  good  work.  The  scene  of  the  run- 
away Bluecoat  School  boy  trudging  back  to  his  prison-house, 
feeling  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and  compelled  to  pelt  with 
stones  and  utterly  destroy  a  cartload  of  gardener's  hand-glasses 
because  the  driver  sang  a  comic  song  out  of  tune  and  ended 
it  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  is  really  very  cleverly  done.  Nor 
do  we  despair  of  the  book  until  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  third 
chapter.  After  that  point  the  story  ceases  to  possess  the  faintest 
interest  for  us.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  not  given 
himself  a  fair  chance  in  this  novel,  for  the  story  which  he 
has  chosen  to  tell  is  not  worth  telling.  It  is  full  of  dreary 
villanies  and  drearier  villains,  while  the  Saint  herself.  Miss 
Agatha  Penolver  by  name,  does  nothing  to  deserve  the  en- 
thusiastic eulogium  heaped  upon  her,  save  by  dying  in  the  last 
chapter — not  the  highest  kind  of  merit  in  a  heroine.  This  is 
very  unfortunate;  for  Mr.  Pinkerton,  though  his  style  is  often 
slipshod,  has  a  happy  knack  of  description,  and  hits  off  phases 
of  character  with  considerable  acuteness,  only  his  phases  never 
seem  quite  to  belong  to  their  characters.  The  hero,  Knacky 
Swordgrass- — a  terrible  name,  by  the  way — never  throughout 
the  book  gets  back  the  charm  he  possesses  in  chapter  i., 
when  he  is  flying  in  his  yellow  stockings  along  the  Bath 
Road,  after  avenging  himself  on  the  gardener's  boy  for  singing 
and  laughing,  "  a  darkling  figure  that  resembled  some  uncanny 
yellow-legged  wildfowl  trailing  a  broken  wing."  The  best  cha- 
racter in  the  book  is  Jerry  Galindo,  a  sort  of  Mark  Tapley,  and 
the  gardener's  boy  of  the  episode  previously  dwelt  upon.  We 
think  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  a  sense  of  humour;  but  tragedies, 
whether  of  saints  or  others,  are  not  in  his  line. 

Miss  Broughton  has  scarcely  added  to  her  reputation  by  her 
novel  written  in  collaboration.    We  can  only  hope,  for  the 
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sake  of  her  reputation,  that  she  wrote  very  little  of  it.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  light  touch,  the  humorous  descriptive 
power,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  her  stories.  Occasionally 
for  a  page  or  two  we  find  snatches  of  it — as,  for  example,  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  Crichtons,  mother  and  daughter.  We  hope 
the  joint-authors  have  not  taken  their  studies  of  character  from 
■the  life  ;  otherwise  they  would  deserve  some  pity  for  having  had 
to  consort  with  such  an  utterly  ill-bred  and  ill-natured  collec- 
tion of  people.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Oxford  ;  but  anything  more 
unlike  Oxford  society,  whether  of  Dons,  Undergraduates,  or 
Residents,  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Dons,  we  are  aware, 
are  not  always  pleasant  people ;  Undergraduates  are  often  foolish  ; 
Residents  and  the  married  Professor's  menage  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  circle  of  University  life  ;  but  still  none  of  these, 
whether  taken  singly  or  together,  make  up  such  an  appalling 
collection  of  social  wild  beasts  as  that  which  is  portrayed  in  A 
Widowej-  Indeed. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DEAN  BURGON.' 

IT  was  certainly  meet  and  right  that  a  Life  of  Dr.  Burgon  should 
be  written.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  such  a  Life  was  more 
requisite  than  in  the  case  of  greater  men.  For  if  Burgon  was  too 
obstinate  an  original  to  be  describable  as  a  type,  he  had  much  in 
him  that  was  typical  of  a  kind  of  divine  which  is  unfortunately 
disappearing,  while  his  very  originality  made  him  memorable. 
It  so  happened,  too,  that  that  originality  was  so  strangely  mixed 
that  it  lent  Itself  only  too  easily  to  travesty  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, lie  was  far  from  being  a  faultless  character,  and  though 
EO  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  sane  in  important  points,  he 
had  doses  of  eccentricity  which  might  well  seem  incompatible 
with  sanity.  Both  his  faults  and  his  eccentricities  were  godsends 
to  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  perhaps  none  personally,  but 
many  from  the  party  point  of  view.  He  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Liberal  party  at  Oxford,  a  thorn  far  less  dangerous 
but  far  more  annoying  than  his  redoubtable  friend  and  con- 
temporary Mansel,  the  greatest  Intellect  and  the  greatest  Tory 
of  this  half-century  in  that  University.  Burgon  buzzed  even 
more  than  he  stung,  and  there  are  few  things  more  irritating  than 
buzzing.  Now  some  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  University  Liberals 
had  rather  more  than  their  due  share  of  influence  on  the  press, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  neither  Cyril  nor  Torquemada  was  ever 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  duty  of  destroying  an  opponent 
by  any  means  than  a  modem  Liberal.  Burgon  was  sometimes 
almost,  if  not  quite,  ridiculous,  and  his  foes  were  astute  enough  to 
represent  him  as  little  else  than  ridiculous.  With  enemies  like  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  he  could  afford  to  deal 
as  he  actually  did  deal  in  full  Congregation  with  the  latter.  But 
Mr.  Lowe  hit  the  right  and  deadly  mean  between  unfairness  and 
plausibility  when  he  described  him  as  a  "jocose  fanatic,"  and 
It  was  easy  for  not  too  scrupulous  scribes  to  exaggerate  this  view 
ef  the  case,  till  (very  largely  assisted,  it  must  be  said,  by  Burgon 
himself)  they  got  a  large  section  of  such  public  as  knew  any- 
thing about  him  at  all  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  academical 
Caliban,  half  grotesque,  half  boorish,  a  hater  of  "  that  damned 
intellect,"  a  senseless  obstructive  in  politics,  a  defender  of  the 
faith  of  the  charcoal-burner  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  religion, 
a  mixture  of  a  brawler  and  a  booby. 

To  those  who  knew  even  a  little  of  the  man  himself  it  was 
half  irritating  to  think  how  unlike  this  portrait  was  to  the 
original,  and  half  amusing  to  remember  how  much  that  original 
was  to  blame  for  rendering  the  portrait  possible.  A  man  of  tall 
and  striking,  though  rather  awkward,  figure,  of  a  singularly  im- 
pressive and  ascetic  countenance,  more  like  a  mediffival  saint 
than  any  living  Englishman  we  have  seen,  Burgon  used  to  stalk 
about  Oxford  "  always  in  cap  and  gown,"  as  Miss  Bickersteth 
says  here — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  popularly  supposed 
to  sleep  in  that  array.  He  was  a  draughtsman  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  skill,  a  palaeographer  of  high  excellence,  probably  the 
greatest  authority  in  England,  next  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  on  New 
Testament  MSS.,  a  theologian  of  Immense  reading,  an  interest- 
ing, if  eccentric  and  unequal,  preacher,  and  a  controversialist 
who,  if  he  had  only  had  more  power  of  self-criticism,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  his  time.  In  private  life  he 
is  said  to  have  been  singularly  affectionate,  and  he  could  cer- 
tainly, when  not  in  his  ails  and  his  angers,  be  the  pink  of  cour- 
tesy. He  had  a  right  pleasant  wit,  though  its  cast,  like  that  of 
his  countenance,  was  rather  medifeval  than  modern,  and  as  an 
epigrammatist  he  had  few  superiors  in  the  University  other  than 
Mansel  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  his  own  side,  and 
Neate  on  the  other.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  such  a  man 
as  this  possibly  lend  himself  to  the  caricature  above  outlined  ? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  He  was  possessed  by  two  devils, 
neither  of  the  blackest  kind,  but  fatal  to  a  man's  chances  of  great- 
ness when  they  cohabit  in  him — the  devil  of  a  bitter  domineer- 
ing arrogance,  of  manner  rather  than  of  thought,  in  writing  and 
speech,  and  the  devil  of  transient  but  total  blindness  to  the 
ludicrous  aspect  of  things.  When  these  two  lutins  chose  to  be 
active,  his  sweetness  of  disposition,  his  humour,  his  sense  of 
dignity,  almost  all  his  good  qualities  disappeared.  Dr.  Goulburn 
not  unnaturally,  but  perhaps  unwisely,  has  slurred  somewhat 
over  the  capital  examples  of  this  mania,  though  he  has  not 
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dealt  in  any  way  dishonestly  with  them.  They  were  the  contro- 
versy about  the  Christchurcli  breakfasts  with  the  present  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar  (the  present  Dean  of  Winchester  intervening  and 
being  well  whipped  oft"  by  Burgon  for  his  pains),  the  almost  in- 
conceivable fuss  about  the  Oxford  lodging-houses,  and  the  way 
in  which  before  his  actual  installation  as  Dean  at  Chichester  he 
plunged  into  gratuitous  squabbles  with  his  canons.  But  minor 
instances  were  constant.  We  remember  the  fact,  but  forget  the 
exact  circumstances  and  occasion,  of  a  ludicrously  undignified 
personal  wrangle  into  which  he  got  with  an  undergraduate  in  St. 
Mary's  itself.  Burgon  was  very  well  disposed  towards  under- 
graduates and  liked  to  see  them  at  St.  Mary's ;  but  he  was  also 
very  jealous  of  his  parishioners  feeling  themselves  ousted  by 
University  men.  To  the  best  of  a  memory  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  years'  standing,  the  victim  of  his  wrath  had  found  himself 
at  service  at  a  time  when  Burgon  did  not  expect  undergraduates, 
and  being  arraigned  by  the  Vicar  for  intrusion,  muttered  some- 
thing about  "  The  University  Church."  "  It's  not  the  University 
Church  ;  it's  my  church,"  broke  out  Burgon.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  this  infirmity  of  temper  betrayed  him  on  greater 
occasions  and  towards  more  dangerous  antagonists.  Even  his 
admiring  friend  and  biographer  admits  the  mixed  ludicrousness 
and  indecency  of  the  way  in  which  he,  a  mere  undignified  pres- 
byter of  no  very  ancient  standing  (for,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
odd  caieer,  he  was  not  ordained  till  he  was  thirty-five),  would 
lecture  bishops  and  archbishops.  In  private  and  with  the  spoken 
word  he  was  still  more  uncontrollable,  and  it  was  in  defianc  3 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  by  usurping  the  right  of  speaking 
twice,  that  he  gained  the  victory  over  Thorold  Rogers  as  above 
recorded. 

So  odd  a  person  deserved  to  be  "  biographed,"  and  Dean 
Goulburn  was  almost  marked  out  as  the  biographer  or  hagio- 
grapher.  The  survivor  of  "  t'ue  three  most  impracticable  men  in 
the  Church  of  England  " — the  others  being  Burgon  himself  and 
Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth — a  friend  and  a  thorough 
sympathizer,  without  being  a  blind  apologist,  he  had  many 
qualifications  for  the  task.  We  are  only  sorry  that  he  has  not 
fused  his  materials  more,  and  has  fallen  into  the  modern  error  of 
shooting  them  in  too  crude  a  state  on  the  reader.  A  book  of  halt 
the  size  would  have  done  the  work  much  better,  for  Burgon's 
career,  though  nearly  as  eccentric  as  the  man  himself,  was  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  very  eventful.  The  son  of  an  English 
merchant  and  a  lady  Austrian  by  extraction  and  Smyrniote  by 
birth,  he  was  condemned  to  slave  in  his  father's  office  in  London 
— where,  however,  he  saw  much  literary  and  artistic  society — 
till  he  was  eight  and  twenty,  and  only  then  succeeded  in  entering 
the  University ;  nor  was  it  till  after  another  unusual  delay  that 
he  took  orders.  From  1842,  when  he  matriculated  at  Worcester, 
till  1876,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Chichester, 
Oxford  was  his  passionately  loved  home.  An  Oriel  Fellowship 
consoled  him  for  missing  his  First ;  a  few  country  curacies  gave 
him  a  taste  for  parochial  work  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1863  that  his 
appointment  to  the  famous  church  of  St.  Mary's  brought  him 
generally  forward.  He  held  his  deanery  (the  early  jars  fortu- 
nately softening  down)  for  twelve  years,  and  died  in  1888,  his 
curious  and  characteristic  Lives  of  Tivelve  Good  Men  being  only 
posthumously  published  ;  but  his  greatest  work  had  been  done  jusfc 
before.  He  had,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  smashed  that  atrocious 
mangling  of  a  great  work — the  Revised  New  Testament. 

The  erudition  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  this  task,  and  the 
results  of  which,  we  believe,  are  now  in  process  of  being  thrown 
into  the  still  more  durable  form  of  a  treatise  on  Textual  Criticism, 
was  not  merely  accumulated  ad  hoc.  Although  Burgon  was 
rather  a  late  learner,  his  life  was  not  short,  and  for  nearly  forty 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  this,  his  favourite  subject.  The 
standpoint  which  he  consistently  kept  was  not  that  which  is  now 
fashionable  ;  but  people  who  look  more  at  reason  than  fashion  will 
not  regard  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Bible  has  to  be  proved 
staunch  as  much  worse  than  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  has  to 
be  proved  unsea worthy.  Of  perfect  detachment  of  mind,  Burgon 
was  as  incapable  on  one  side  as  Professor  This  or  Professor  That 
on  the  other.  His  hatred  of  compromise  was,  indeed,  at  once 
one  of  the  most  engaging  and  one  of  the  most  irritating  features 
of  his  character.  On  the  question  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  so 
happened  that  at  one  time  the  six  Canons  of  Christ  Church  of 
the  one  part,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln  of  the  other, 
separately  prepared  "healing"  explanations.  Considering  that 
Bishop  W ordsworth  united  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  Conservatism 
as  hardly  another  man  of  his  or  any  other  time  did  ;  considering 
that  the  six  Canons — Ogilvie,  Ileurtley,  Pusey,  Mozley,  Bright, 
and  Liddon — represented  each  in  quintessence  almost  every 
variety  of  English  Churchmanship,  Burgon  might  have  been 
satisfied.  Not  he.  He  was  himself  an  Athanasius,  except  that, 
had  the  famous  story  happened  to  him,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  said  "  He  is  near  ^ou." 

Of  the  lighter  sides  of  his  character  Dr.  Goulburn  has  registered 
abundant  documents,  though,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  not 
arranged  with  art  quite  so  great  as  the  industry  and  good  will 
with  which  they  are  gathered.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  is  the 
epigram  which  Burgon  launched  on  the  celebrated  occasion  when 
Mr.  Jowett — then  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Irritated  at  the  imminent 
defeat  of  his  endeavours  in  the  discreditable  Ilorton  case — first 
made  an  awful  false  concord  ("  nomen  vobis  approbandus  "),  and 
then,  a  laugh  having  been  raised,  thought  it  clever  to  .'Coti'at  the 
supposed  Ignorance  of  his  hearers,  by  saying,  "As  many  of  you 
may  not  understand  Ijatln,  it  may  be  well  to  propose  the  name 
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in  English,"  with  the  natural  result  of  the  laughter  swelling  into 
a  roar,  preliminary  to  a  beating  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Here  is 
the  epigram  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times : — 

"  JS'ovien"  quoth  Jowett,  "  vnh'is  approbandus. 
But,  p"r"ap3,  in  Latin  j'ou  won't  understand  us, 
So  in  plain  Englisli  "—  all  that  followed  after 
Was  lost,  quid  mirum  ?  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIOVA      R  OGRAPHY. 
VOLS.  XXVIIL,  y  XIX  ♦ 

THESE  two  volumes  of  the  Dictionaiy  of  National  Biography 
extend  from  the  Howards,  who,  j^reat  and  small,  occupy 
eighty-two  pages  and  a  half,  to  various  bearers  of  the  Christian 
name  of  John.  We  will  begiti  with  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton's 
article  on  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  better  known 
by  his  earlier  title  of  Lord  Howard  of  Eilingham,  under  which 
name  he  had  the  glory  of  defeating  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  traditional  popularity  of  his  colleagues  Drake  and  Haw- 
kyns  has  perhaps  rather  overshadowed  Howard's  due  fame, 
and  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ornamental  rather 
than  a  real  leader.  Professor  Laughton  points  out  that,  though 
Howard  consulted  his  council  of  war  on  every  question  of 
moment,  and  allowed  much  freedom  to  his  colleagues,  more 
particularly  to  Drake,  "  the  responsibility  as  commander-in-chief 
was  vested  in  himself  alone." 

Professor  Laughton  combats  a  common,  but  probably  recent, 
opinion  that  Howard  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  "  The  presump- 
tion," he  says,  "is  strongly  against  it,  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
passed  in  1559,  declaring  the  Queen  the  supreme  head  of  the 
■church,  required  a  sworn  admission  to  that  effect  from  every 
officer  of  the  crown."  The  Act  referred  to  must  surely  be  that 
"of  Supremacy,"  not  "  of  Uniformity  and  it  shows  great  indif- 
ference to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  niceties  to  substitute  the 
obnoxious  title  "  supreme  head  of  the  church "  for  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  phrase,  "Supreme  Governor  of  this  llealm 
...  as  well  in  all  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  Things  or  Causes  as 
Temporal." 

Mr.  Hunt  supplies  the  biography  of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk 
of  the  Howard  line,  the  "Jack  of  Norfolk"  who  fell  at  Bosworth; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  contributes  that  of  the  second 
Duke,  who  is  chiefly  famous,  under  his  title  of  Surrey,  as  the  victor 
of  Flodden.  This  battle  he  won  when  in  his  seventieth  year — 
evidence  that  the  men  of  past  days,  when  their  lives  were  not 
prematurely  cut  short  by  the  executioner,  could  last  a  reasonably 
long  time.  Bishop  Creighton  also  deals  witli  some  other  Howards, 
including  Philip,  first  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  conscientious  adop- 
tion of  Romanism  cost  him  a  life-long  and  cruelly  harsh  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  :  and  his  brother.  Lord  William  Howard,  of 
Naworth  Castle,  likewise  a  recusant,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
turned  "  into  a  mythical  hero  by  the  name  of  Belted  Will," 
though  the  genuine  traditional  appellation  was  "  Bauld  Willie." 

Of  Howards  of  lesser  defrree,  the  most  notable  is  the  prison 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  of  whom  Mr.  Russell  Barker 
gives  an  interesting  and  not  unduly  laudatory  account.  There 
is  a  delightful  piece  of  unconscious  comedy  in  Howard's  pre- 
matrimonial  arrangement  with  his  second  wife — "  That  to  pre- 
vent altercations  about  those  little  matters  which  he  had 
observed  to  be  the  chief  grounds  of  uneasiness  in  families,  he 
ehould  always  decide." 

Richard,  Earl  Howe,  of  the  First  of  June,  another  of 
Professor  Laughton's  naval  heroes,  forms  the  subject  of  a  full 
and  interesting  article.  Why  does  the  Professor  say  that 
the  incident  of  King  George's  presentation  of  a  sword  to 
Howe  "  was  painted  by  H.  P.  Briggs  in  an  almost  burlesque 
picture  now  in  the  Painted  Hall "  ?  The  picture  is  a  perfectly 
serious  one,  and,  we  should  say,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
general  run  of  pictures  of  State  ceremonies,  though,  not  being 
contemporary,  it  cannot  claim  any  authority  as  an  historical 
record.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  supplies  a  biography  of  David  Hume, 
"philosopher  and  historian";  and  a  lesser  Hume,  Joseph,  of 
Parliamentary  and  Radical  fame,  is  treated  of,  somewhat  drily,  as 
perhaps  befits  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has  a  more 
lively  topic  in  "  Orator"  Ilunt  of  Peterloo  fame,  and  a  more  im- 
portant one  in  Huskisson.  Leigh  Hunt  finds  a  warm  admirer 
and  a  copious  biographer  in  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland.  There  is 
rather  too  much  of  the  writer's  and  other  people's  opinions  about 
Hunt,  but  it  is  a  very  readable  article.  On  the  whole,  the 
interest  of  this  volume  is  more  modern  than  medieval ;  but  we 
will  not  leave  it  without  a  mention  of  Canon  Perry's  article  upon 
the  great  Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  that  of  Miss  Norgate  on 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  and  those  of  Professor  Tout  on 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  on  Ilowel  Dha,  mainly 
known  to  the  ordinary  Saxon  as  a  Welsh  king  who  made  laws 
about  cats.  What  Ilowel  really  did  and  did  not  do  we  leave  the 
reader  to  learn  from  Professor  Tout. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  the  Stuart  Kings  of  the  name  of 
James  occupy  a  goodly  space.  The  five  Scots  Kingrs  before  the 
Union  of  the  crowns  are  assigned  to  Dr.  ^neas  Mackay ;  while 
James  I.  of  England  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  and  James  II.  in  those  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward.  Both 


'  DictioKarti  of  Natinvnl  Biticimphy.  Edited  hy  Sidney  Lee.  Vol.XXVIII. 
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monarchs  fare  better  than  they  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Liberal  school  of  historians.  Dr.  Ward's  presentment  of  James  II. 
differs  from  that  of  Macaulay  as  a  portrait  difi'ers  from  a 
caricature,  though  the  same  man  can  be  recognized  in  both. 
As  for  the  earlier  James,  the  view  that  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner 
takes  will  already  be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  ifw^ory.  One  omis- 
sion we  notice  in  the  otherwise  full  and  thorough  account  of  the 
reign — no  mention  is  made  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Declaration 
of  Sports  "in  1618.  Mr.  Hunt  supplies  the  articles  upon  King 
John  of  evil  fame,  and  his  nobler  namesake,  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Dr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  that  upon  John  of  Gaunt 
— all  valuable  contributions  to  historical  study.  John  of  Salisbury, 
the  friend  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  is  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  and  learned  article  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole.  One  passage 
in  this  may  catch  the  eye  of  readers  who  are  more  interested  in 
modern  political  controversy  than  in  mediseval  theology  and 
scholarship — we  refer  to  that  touching  upon  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Papal  authorization  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

It  was  in  1155  that  he  [John  of  Salisbury]  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing from  Hadrian  a  bull  authorisin<j  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
English  Uing.  The  genuineness  of  this  bull  has,  it  is  true,  been  recently 
disputed  by  Bishop  Moran,  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Analecta  Juris  Pontificii," 
xxi.  257-397,  and  bj' Father  F.  A.  Giisquet ;  but  the  arguments  rest  rather 
on  grounds  of  political  controversy  than  of  historical  criticism. 

This  we  take  to  be  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  the  arguments  in 
question  are  worth  very  little. 

To  the  general  reader,  however,  the  most  interesting  article  in 
this  volume  will  probably  be  that  of  Dr.  Garnett  on  Edward 
Irving,  who  is  treated,  critically  indeed,  but  yet  with  an  almost 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  good  in  him.  It  is  curious  to 
learn  that  in  the  community  of  his  own  foundation,  "  of  which 
the  world  naturally  supposed  him  to  be  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,"  Irving  was  thrust  aside  by  those  who  had  received  the 
alleged  supernatural  gifts  to  which  he  himself  never  laid  claim, 
and  that  "  his  own  rank  in  his  community  was  only  that  of  an 
inferior  minister." 

Dr.  Garnett  also  supplies  the  pleasantly  written  biographies  of 
Richard  Jefferies,  the  author  of  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  and  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  the  well-known  writer  on  art.  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  undertakes  the  biography  of  Jenner,  of  whom  and  of 
whose  discovery  he  writes  in  a  tone  which  shows  that  he  has  no 
fear  of  the  anti-vaccination  fanatics  before  his  eyes.  We  notice 
another  article  by  him,  also  professional,  but  of  more  purely  anti- 
quarian interest,  its  subject  being  Dr.  James,  the  patentee  of  the 
famous  fever  powder.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  supplies  the  biography 
of  Jeffrey  of  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  and  Mr.  Russell  Barker  con- 
tributes that  of  the  terrible  Judge  Jeffreys.  The  most  inveterate 
whitewasher  of  the  black  sheep  of  history  will  hardly  dispute 
Mr.  Barker's  conclusion  that  neither  Jeft'reys's  "judicial  brutalities 
nor  his  political  profligacy  admit  of  palliation'';  but  still  even 
Jeffreys  had  his  good  points. 

Students  of  Anglican  Church  history  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  valuable  biography  of 
Bishop  Jewel.  A  prelate  of  more  recent  days.  Bishop  Jacobson 
of  Chester,  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Firth  adds  to  his  many 
Civil  War  subjects  the  biography  of  Ireton,  the  regicide,  of  whom 
he  quotes  a  curious  and  unflattering  word-portrait  from  a  con- 
temporary Royalist  newspaper  : — "  A  tall  black  thief,  with  bushy 
curled  hair,  a  meagre  envious  face,  sunk  hollow  eyes,  a  com- 
plection  between  choler  and  melancholy,  a  four-square  Machia- 
vellian head,  and  a  nose  of  the  fifteens."  The  last  phrase  seems 
to  need  a  commentator. 


TWO  DOGES  OF  VENICE.* 

ONE  of  the  chief  turning  points  in  the  history  of  Venice  is 
pleasantly  exhibited  in  this  account  of  the  lives  of  two  of  its 
Doges,  Tommaso  Mocenigo  and  Francesco  Foscari.  Although  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Republic  crushed  the 
hostile  house  of  Carrara,  and  gained  an  extensive  territory  on  the 
mainland,  which  included  Padua,,  Verona,  and  Vicenza,  it  still  for 
a  time  remained  faithftd  to  its  ancient  policy  of  standing  aloof 
from  the  wars  of  Italy.  While  it  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing its  maritime  power  by  conquests  won  by  its  fleets,  its 
older  and  wiser  statesmen  had  no  desire  to  see  it  engaged  in 
attempts  to  add  to  its  possessions  in  Italy  by  wars  in  which  it 
would  necessarily  have  to  depend  on  the  services  of  mercenary 
troops.  The  reign  of  Mocenigo  is  justly  treated  here  as  the 
period  in  which  Venice  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  by 
adherence  to  this  line  of  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Doge  was 
not  always  able  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  war  in  Lombardy, 
where  the  armies  of  the  Republic  gained  some  victories,  and 
sufi'ered  some  defeats,  yet  he  always  endeavoured  to  keep  his  city 
as  far  as  possible  at  peace  with  other  Italian  States,  and 
to  exalt  its  position  as  a  naval  Power.  He  was  careful  of  the 
interests  of  its  commerce  and  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  The 
victory  won  over  the  Turks  off  Gallipoli  by  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Loredano  in  14 16  magnified  the  name  of  Venice 

*  Ttvo  Doges  of  Venice;  being  a  Slight  S/ietch  of  llie  Lives  and  Times  of 
Tnmuso  Sloc'enign  and  Francesco  Foscari,  By  Alethea  V\  iel.  Author  of 
"  Vittoria  Culonna,  a  Study."  Loudon  :  printed  and  published  at  the 
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among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  for  many  a  day  secured  its 
commerce  and  its  colonies  from  all  danger  of  attack.  The  con- 
quest of  Friuli,  tlie  recovery  of  the  long  coast-line  of  Dalmatia, 
-with  its  spacious  harbours,  from  which  Venice  had  been 
shut  out  by  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  acquisition  of  various 
Albanian  ports  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  the  Adriatic 
a  Venetian  lake.  The  wealth  and  stately  life  of  Venice 
are  illustrated  by  the  few  records  that  exist  of  the  personal 
history  of  Mocenigo,  who,  as  is  noted  here,  brought  forward  and 
carried  in  the  Senate  a  proposal  to  rebuild  the  ducal  palace, 
cheerfully  paying  a  fine  of  a  thousand  ducats  in  order  to  obtain 
the  right  to  persuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  imdertake  this  work 
as  befitting  their  honour  and  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
greatness  some  signs  of  coming  danger  were  not  wanting,  for 
there  was  a  party  in  the  Senate  that  was  anxious  to  desert  the 
ancient  policy  of' the  Eepublic,  and  to  enlarge  its  possessions  on 
the  mainland  of  Italy.  This  party  was  led  by  Francesco  Foscari, 
who  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Council  to  assent  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Florentines  and  join  them  in  a  league  against  Filippo- 
Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan.  His  proposal  was  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  the  Doge,  whose  speech,  partly  given  here,  must 
have  caused  no  small  annoyance  to  Foscari,  "  our  youthful 
proctor,"  as  the  Doge  called  him,  with  exasperating  iteration. 
Mocenigo  was  fully  alive  to  the  impending  danger,  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  warned  the  Senators  not  to  elect  Foscari  as  his 
successor.  "  God,"  he  said,  "  does  not  will  it.  If  you  make  him 
Doge,  you  will  shortly  be  at  war,  and  he  who  has  ten  thousand 
ducats  will  then  have  but  one  thousand  ;  who  has  ten  houses 
will  then  have  but  one ;  who  has  ten  coats  will  find  himself 
with  but  one." 

The  warnings  of  Mocenigo  were  neglected,  and  Foscari 
was  elected  Doge  in  1423  ;  he  held  the  office  for  thirty-four 
years,  during  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly  at 
war.  Without  entering  at  all  minutely  into  Italian  politics, 
this  book  gives  us  a  sufficient  sketch  of  the  part  that  Venice 
played  in  them  during  Foscari"s  reign.  Self-willed  and  am- 
bitious, he  was  not,  content  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  and  failing 
to  perceive  the  true  source  of  his  city's  strength,  and  lacking 
sufficient  greatness  of  soul  to  sacrifice  his  own  plans  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  he  persuaded  the  Senate  to  embark 
on  a  policy  of  war  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  additional  territory  in 
Italy.  That  he  was  able  to  induce  the  Senate  to  adopt  his 
ambitious  scheme  is  a  proof  that,  though  the  ducal  power  was 
limited  by  extraordinary  restrictions,  a  Doge  of  talent,  such  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Foscari  was,  could,  while  loyally 
obeying  the  constitution,  exercise  much  authority  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Apart  from  the  guiding  principle  of  his  policy, 
Foscari  seems  to  have  made  the  capital  mistake  of  allowing  men  to 
see  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  State  had  been  marked  out  by 
him  personally,  rather  than  by  the  Senate  at  large.  For  some 
years  Venice  was,  on  the  whole,  successf  ul ;  three  provinces  were 
gained  in  Lombardy,  and  fresh  conquests  were  made  by  its  fleets. 
Yet  it  had  passed  through  some  troubles,  and  the  Doge  had 
undergone  one  serious  humiliation.  Carmagnola,  of  whose 
treachery  there  can,  we  are  told,  be  no  doubt,  had  been  employed 
at  his  instance,  and  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  famous  con- 
dottiere  were  a  sharp  rebuff"  to  Foscari,  who  tried  in  vain  to  save 
him.  The  story  is  told  from  the  dramatic  narrative  of  Sanudo. 
Some  notices  will  be  found  of  the  noble  receptions  which  were 
about  this  time  accorded  by  Venice  to  several  distinguished 
visitors,  A  strange  and  inexplicable  confusion  appears  to  us  to 
have  crept  into  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  John  VI., 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  original  in  Sanudo's  Vite 
de'  Duchi.  Gradually  the  long  war  with  Milan  lessened  the 
■wealth  and  general  prosperity  of  tlie  Republic,  and  then  the 
enemies  of  Foscari  were  able  to  bring  trouble  upon  him.  The 
tragic  story  of  the  Doge's  son,  Jacopo  Foscari,  is  told  at 
length,  and  is  carefully  examined,  the  popular  belief  as  to  two 
or  three  incidents  in  it  being  shown  to  be  erroneous.  It  is, 
for  example,  satisfactorily  proved  that  Jacopo  did  not  volun- 
tarily return  to  Venice  from  Candia,  the  place  of  his  banish- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  once  more  see  his  parents  and 
his  wife  and  children  ;  he  was  brought  back  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  to  answer  for  certain  letters  that  he  had  written 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Turkish  Sultan.  While  the  whole 
question  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  cannot  be  settled  beyond 
dispute,  we  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  here  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  his  judges  were  convinced  of  his  guilt. 
The  long  misery  brought  on  him  by  the  punishment  of  his  son 
left  the  old  Doge  bereft  of  all  energy.  His  enemies  urged  that  it 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State  that  he  should  reign 
any  longer,  and  Venice  having  no  further  need  of  him,  the  Council 
of  Ten  compelled  him  to  abdicate  ;  for  "  Venice  was  a  mistress 
who  claimed  from  her  servitors  a  devotion  that  might  never  flag." 
The  story  of  Foscari's  fall  is  well  and  feelingly  told ;  it  is  sad 
enough,  though,  as  is  pointed  out  here,  the  assertion  that  he  died 
on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  announced  the  election  of 
his  successor  has  been  proved  to  be  untrue.  This  volume,  of 
which  five  hundred  copies  only  are  printed,  is  got  up  in  all  re- 
spects with  excellent  taste,  and  contains  ten  whole-page  illus- 
trations. 


CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

THE  periodical  which  is  called  Chambers's  Enajclopcedia  has 
reached  the  eighth  volume.  If  our  readers  protest  that  it  is 
not  a  periodical,  we  can  only  defend  ourselves  by  the  authority 
of  the  Encyclopasdia  itself,  which  informs  us  that  "  Everything  is 
a  periodical  which  is  published  periodically."  Chambers  ought 
to  know  what  it  is  surely,  and  so  we  call  it  a  periodical.  On 
general  grounds,  however,  we  should  reject  the  definition  as  too 
sweeping.  The  works  of  Mr.  Peacock  are  not  a  periodical,  though 
they  are  now  appearing  in  monthly  volumes ;  nor  is  Keith 
Johnston's  Royal  Atlas,  which  is  being  republished  in  the  same 
fashion  ;  nor  is  the  Queen's  Speech,  nor  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill,  which  respectively  appear  at  the  opening  and  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  article  "  Periodicals,"  of 
which  the  sentence  we  criticize  is  the  beginning,  is  again  too 
narrow  for  the  definition.  It  deals  with  magazines  only, 
and  yet  newspapers  are  certainly  periodically  published,  and 
periodically  produce  the  sea-serpent.  Is  the  sea-serpent  a  period- 
ical, by  the  way,  or  a  hardy  annual  ?  And  what  is  the  difference  ? 
From  the  same  article  we  learn  that  "  Milton,  Marvell,  and  Defoe 
would  all  have  been  regular  contributors  to  our  monthly  reviews 
if  these  publications  had  existed  in  their  time.  As  they  were 
without  these  conveniences  of  a  more  complex  civilization,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  publishing  each  of  their  essays 
separately,  often  at  their  own  risk,  and  very  seldom  to  their  own 
profit."  We  confess  that  we  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
Defoe  had  some  not  insignificant  connexion  with  periodicals.  All 
this  learning  and  criticism,  together  with  much  more  quite  equal 
to  them,  are  signed  by  a  name  well  known  in  the  press.  It  is  the 
practice  of  Chambers  to  have  articles  from  known  names. 
Whether  the  practice  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
encyclopaedias  is  another  question.  This  particular  article  is 
egregiously  ignorant. 

This,  however,  is  an  exception.  The  quality  of  the  articles  is 
in  general  sound.  There  are  faults  to  be  found  here  and  there. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  article  "  Penance,"  revised  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  ends  with  a  disproportionately  long  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  which  we  cannot  but  suspect  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Tractarian  who  did  not  go  over  to  Rome 
in  a  ridiculous  light.  As  the  discipline  was  to  be  mentioned,  the 
proper  course  was  to  speak  of  its  use  by  Roman  Catholics,  not  of 
inquiries  made  after  one  by  an  Anglican.  Mr.  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  again,  ought  to  have  mentioned  Prescott  among  the  autho- 
rities for  the  Life  of  Pizarro  before  either  Helps  or  Towle. 
"  Gonsalvo  di  Cordoba"  is  an  abomination;  but  "who  is  not 
always  asleep "  causes  these  things  to  happen.  A  Life  of 
Pitt  by  Mr.  Lecky  is  sure  to  be  a  solid  piece  of  work,  and  if  too 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  suppression  of  our  native  Jacobins, 
whose  force  we  underrate  nowadays  simply  because  the  Heaven- 
born  Minister  did  suppress  them,  the  judicious  reader  will  not 
be  surprised.  Another  famous  Englishman  who  falls  to  be 
noticed  in  this  volume  is  Peterborough,  who  is  written  of  by 
Mr.  Traill  witli  humour,  and,  we  may  add,  with  a  proper  in- 
difference to  the  criticism  which  has  endeavoured  to  belittle  the 
unscientific  soldier.  In  Pope  Mr.  Traill  has  an  even  more  con- 
genial subject.  A  master  himself  of  "  English  poetic  art,"  he  is- 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  deal  sympathetically  with  a  writer  whose 
art  was  so  consummate.  Mr. Traill, weobserve,payslittle  attention 
to  the  persons  vvho  maintain  that  Pope  was  not  a  poet.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  he  is  denied  the  name  by  some  who  will  also  tell 
you  that  in  poetry  the  manner  is  all,  the  matter  naught.  Of 
Pope's  personal  character  Mr.  Traill  says  all  the  good  that  a  sane- 
minded  man  can  say — which  is  but  little.  Pepys  has  been  put 
into  the  very  competent  hands  of  Mr.  W^heatley.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Johnston's  long  article  on  Pusey  contains  nothing  to  which  his 
friends  and  admirers  can  object.  There  is  a  capital  Richardson 
by  Mr.  Dobson.  Of  articles  on  foreigners  we  need  only  mention 
Mr.  Eesant's  animated  and  readable  Rabelais.  Among  articles 
on  subjects  the  most  honourable  mention  is  due  to  that  on  the- 
Popes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  and  Dom  Gasquet.  To  compress  the 
history  of  the  longest,  the  most  busy,  and  the  most  debateable 
line  of  rulers  in  the  world  into  eleven  columns  is  in  itself  a  feat. 
The  authors  are  never  obscure,  and  never  fall  into  mere  cataloguing,, 
which  is  a  great  danger  in  work  of  this  kind.  We  note  in  the  little 
article  on  the  Pressgang  that  the  Encyclopa;dia  speaks  as  if  the- 
press  was  always  confined  to  sailors.  This  is  a  mistake.  Soldiers, 
and  to  some  extent  even  colonists,  in  remote  times,  were 
pressed.  Elizabeth  pressed  men  for  Low  Country  service,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  pressed  men  for  the  New  Model  Army. 
Mr.  Ormsby's  "Proverbs"  and  "Romances"  are  two  excel- 
lent articles  on  literary  subjects.  Both  fall  naturally  to  a 
translator  of  Don  Quixote ;  but  Mr.  Ormsby  does  not  give 
undue  prominence  to  the  Spaniards.  On  the  subject  of  Ro- 
mance he  confines  himself  to  the  mediajval  stories  and  the 
Tales  of  Chivalry.  Whether  this  is  strictly  correct  is  a  ques- 
tion ;  for  what  are  IcanJwe  and  Les  Trois  Momquetaires  if  nofe 
romances  ?  But  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  satisfactorily  divide- 
the  later  specimens  of  the  kind  from  the  novels  with  which  Mr. 
Ormsby  dealt  in  an  earlier  volume.  Technical  articles  naturally 
abound.  The  Revolver,  an  attractive  text,  is  written  of  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Greener,  and  the  Rifle  by  Major-General  Arbuthnot. 


•  Chambers's  Enajclopiedia  :  a  Dictionary  of  (Jiiivertal  Knowledge.  Vol. 
Vni.  Peasant — Roiimelia.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.&R.  Chamters. 
Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co. 
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The  first  is  rather  brief.  We  should  like  to  hear  more  of  the 
development  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  old  "  pepper  box."  It  is 
surely  a  mark  of  enthusiasm  to  say  of  any  revolver  that  its  J'  pre- 
cision at  short  ranges  is  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  duelling  pistol." 
Major-General  Arbuthnot  gives  an  interesting  history  of  the 
rifle.  One  wonders,  after  reading  his  account  of  the  weapon  used 
in  the  Peninsida,  how  they  contrived  to  kill  so  many  people  with 
it ;  but,  then,  that  is  one's  wonder  about  all  the  old  firearms. 
The  author's  account  of  the  new  magazine  rifles  seems  to  us  com- 
mendably  clear.  A  selection  of  names  will  show  what  varied 
interest  there  is  in  the  volume  ;  but  .space  forbids  more  detailed 
notice  of  such  articles  as  "Picts"  (A.  McBain),  "Pisciculture" 
(Sir  James  G.  Maitland),  "  Polar  Exploration  "  (John  S.  Keltie), 
"  Police  "  (James  Monro),  "  Privy  Council "  (A.  Wood  Renton), 
"  Protection  "  (W.  Draper  Lewis),  and  "  Roman  Catholicism  " 
(Rev.  W.  F.  Qildea,  D.D.) 


BEEKE'S  PEERAGE.* 

DURING  the  year  just  past  there  have  been  many  changes 
among  titles.  One  dukedom  became  extinct,  that  of 
Cleveland,  and  already  another  has  become  extinct  in  this  year, 
that  of  Clarence.  In  addition  the  earldom  of  Bantry,  originally 
conferred  on  Richard  White,  a  country  squire,  for  his  gallantry 
in  repelling  a  French  descent  on  Bantry  Bay  in  1797,  has  beceme 
extinct,  and  is  noticed  as  such  in  the  addenda  of  this  edition  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke's  book.  In  the  same  part  of  the  work  are  the 
arms  of  Viscountess  Ilambleden,  whose  title  was  conferred  in 
November.  Among  other  new  peerages  are  Sandford,  Iveagh, 
Hannen,  Mount  Stephen,  Masham,  and  Macdonald,  the  last  a 
barony  conferred  on  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the 
Canadian  statesman.  Apparently,  Lady  Macdonald  has  no 
children  to  inherit  her  honours,  or  we  might  wonder  that 
the  existence  of  the  Scottish  peerage  of  Macdonald  should  not 
have  prevented  the  repetition  of  the  title.  No  arms  are  assigned 
to  Lady  Macdonald.  To  Lady  Ilambleden,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
assigned  a  lozenge  charged  with  a  single  coat  of  arms,  and  we 
are  not  told  whether  they  belong  to  the  family  of  Dan  vers,  in 
which  she  was  born,  or  to  that  of  Smith.  In  any  case,  it  can- 
not be  correct  to  represent  the  arms  of  a  widow  as  if  she 
was  a  spinster.  There  are  now  three  peerages  extant  which  have 
been  conferred  on  members  of  the  great  Smith  sept — namely, 
Carrington,  Lyveden,  and  Hambleden.  Among  new  shields  is 
that  ot  Lord  Sandford,  "quarterly,  per  fess  indented,  ermine  and 
azure,"  a  beautiful  coat,  founded  on  that  of  the  ancient  Shrop- 
shire family  of  Sandford  of  Sandford,  from  which  the  new  peer 
is  descended.  The  supporters  are  not  given,  nor  are  those  of 
Lord  Hannen,  who  is  a  life  peer.  Two  hereditary  titles  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  Stephen  family,  but  we  observe 
that  the  arms  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen  are  wholly  difierent  from 
those  borne  by  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen.  The  family  of  Sir 
James  have  borne  the  same  arms  for  three  generations  at  least. 
Under  the  Duckett  baronetcy  we  are  surprised  to  see  no  mention 
of  Port  Jackson,  which  of  late  years  has  become  an  inlet  of  so 
much  importance.  The  first  Sir  George,  then  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  of  Cook's  discovery  of  the 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  one  of  them — as  it 
turned  out,  the  most  important — was  called  after  him,  and  another 
after  another  permanent  ofiicial,  the  Under-Secretaiy  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  Stephen.  Subsequently  Mr.  Jackson  married  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Neale,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Goldstone,  was  heiress 
of  the  great  Duckett  estates  in  Wilts  and  Devon,  and  he  assumed 
that  surname.  His  connexion,  indirect  as  it  was,  with  Australian 
discovery  was  so  far  forgotten  that  in  some  local  geographies  it 
is  asserted  that  Jackson  was  the  name  of  Cook's  look-out  man 
who  first  sighted  the  famous  Heads.  As  a  fact,  no  one  of  the 
■name  was  on  board"  with  Cook.    So  legends  grow. 

Sir  Bernard  does  not  give  the  result  of  the  Berkeley  trial 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  last  year.  One  would  naturally  turn 
to  his  pages  for  full  particulars  of  the  romantic  events  which 
seem,  so  to  speak,  to  have  split  up  the  old  earldom.  There  is  a 
Lord  Fitzhardbge,  who  is  proprietor  of  Berkeley  and  its  historic 
castle.  There  is  the  eighth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  has  just 
established  his  claim  ;  and  there  is  a  Baroness  Berkeley,  who  "  has 
not  assumed  the  title."  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, these  facts  must  appear  wholly  insoluble.  We  have  a  few 
other  faults  to  And  with  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  new  edition.  Sir 
Lambton  Loraiiie  has  a  quartered  coat  of  arms  assigned  to  him 
in  the  woodcut,  but  only  one  shield  is  described  at  the  foot 
of  the  article.  As  it  difi'ers  entirely  from  the  shield  given  by 
Shirley,  there  should  be  some  explanation.  Lord  Mar  has  the 
arms  of  Mar  and  Erskine  quarterly,  and  nothing  more,  yet  his 
surname  is  given  as  "  Gnodeve  Erskine."  These  anomalies  are 
not  very  important,  but  they  help  to  puzzle  the  reader.  In  many 
places  the  description  and  the  arms  difler  in  some  way.  Lord 
Basing-,  with  two  surnames,  Sclater  and  Booth,  has  only  one 
coat-ot-arms,  which,  apparently,  is  that  of  Sclater.  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  has  a  quartered  coat  of  two  shields,  Barttelot  and 
Stopham  ;  but  in  the  description  mention  is  made  of  eight  quar- 
terings.  Three  coats,  Lytton,  Bulwer,  and  Wiggett,  are  assigned 
to  Lord  Lytton,  but  only  two  appear  in  the  woodcut,  with  three 
crests.    A  very  curious  chapter  contains  a  list  of  foreign  titles  of  ' 

*  JBurke's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.  London  ;  Harrison.  1892  ( 


nobility  "enjoyed"  by  British  subjects.  As  such  titles  give  no 
kind  of  place  or  precedence,  and  are,  in  fact,  perfectly  empty 
honours,  it  is  strange  there  are  so  many  of  them.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  enumerates  some  forty-five,  though  he  omits  Baron  de 
Cosson  and  the  Portuguese  title  of  Montserrat,  among  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  We  miss  any  reference  to  Maltese 
titles.  On  the  whole,  however,  "  Burke"  contains  a  marvellous 
amount  of  information.  Some  of  the  mistakes,  and  especially  of 
the  absurd  genealogical  assertions,  have  been  weeded  out ;  and 
alterations  so  late  as  November  last  have  been  added,  so  as  to 
keep  the  book  abreast  of  the  course  of  current  events.  The 
heraldry,  both  in  the  woodcuts  and  in  the  blazonry,  "  leaves  to 
be  desired." 


DON  JUAN.' 

THE  new  fashion  for  the  encouragement  of  "  literary  drama  " 
leads  every  play-writer  who  has  a  dispute  with  the  public  to 
appeal  to  a  wider  audience  in  the  form  of  a  printed  book.  Here 
is  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  a  young  American  actor-manager,  who 
has  been  seen  with  pleasure  in  London,  circiilatiug  a  drama  of 
Don  Juan  which  failed  upon  the  New  York  stage.  The  play  is 
handsomely  printed,  on  thick  paper ;  but  we  are  afraid  we  must 
confess  that  there  its  attractiveness  ends.  The  story  of  Don  Juan, 
the  embodiment  of  amorous  irregularity  in  man,  has  always  been 
a  favourite  one  with  actors.  The  figure  is  one  which  lends  itself 
to  splendour  of  dress  and  swagger  of  deportment.  But  dramatists 
have  not  been  very  successful  with  it,  and  its  treatment  is  now 
so  conventionally  operatic  that  it  needs  great  originality  and 
freshness  to  make  it  pass.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  coarser  age 
the  mere  rogueries  and  mendacities  of  the  irresistible  hero  would 
fill  out  five  acts  of  admirable  comic  stuft".  Fletcher  did  the 
business  once  for  all  in  Monsieur  Thomas.  A  more  subtle  age 
calls  for  a  finer  treatment,  a  more  delicate  range  of  amorous 
psychology.  It  is  known  that  Flaubert  hoped  to  write  a  Don 
Juan,  of  which,  indeed,  some  fragments  of  a  scenario  have  been 
printed.  That  would,  doubtless,  have  been  full  of  intellectual 
originality. 

But  Mr.  Mansfield's  Don  Juan  is  neither  broadly  and  frankly 
farcical  nor  a  subtle  and  ingenious  study  in  amatory  neurosis.  In 
his  hands  the  hero  becomes  a  mere  sentimental  lay  figure, 
passively  drawn  towards  each  fair  face  that  approaches  him,  and 
liable  to  ridicule  and  disappointment  on  all  sides.  The  play  is 
not  a  comedy,  but  an  incoherent,  sentimental  farce,  a  farce  which 
ends  abruptly  by  the  death  of  Don  Juan,  who  expires  inconti- 
nently at  last,  of  mere  weakness.  "  Oh,  if  there  were  in  me  but 
one  more  drop  of  blood !  "  he  exclaims ;  and  the  reader  echoes  the 
wish.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  marionette  of  a  Don  Juan.  The 
language  of  the  play  is  an  uncomfortable  mixture  of  old  and  new, 
prose  and  verse.  When  Donna  Elvira  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  fourth  act,  and  proposes  to  marry  the  Don  oft'hand,  this  is 
the  form  in  which  she  presents  her  intentions  to  him  — 

"  Ah,  Don  Ju.m,  thou  naufjhty,  naughty  bov — thou  hast  enough 
endured,  I  trow,  and  dost  repent  thte  of  thy  fault  ?  1  come  .and  bring  thee 
freedom,  love,  wealth,  happiness,  and  joy.  The  Duke  consents  that  we 
should  wed.  Come  now,  those  shackles  fall,  and  none  you'll  know  but 
mine," 

She  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Otway ;  for,  when 
he  repulses  her,  she  cries  : — • 

"  Don  Juan,  there  is  no  venom  like  a  woman's  hate,  and  thou  shalt  taste 
the  poison  soon." 

Mr.  Mansfield  must  do  better  than  this  before  he  ventures  to 
print  a  play  of  his  again. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SPICHEREX.f 

WE  remember  our  reading  of  Major  Henderson's  first  book,  on 
the  Campaign  of  Fredericlcsburff,  with  much  pleasure,  and 
have  therefore  taken  up  his  second  with  favourable  expectations. 
These  have  not  been  wholly  fulfilled  ;  but  the  failure,  as  far  as 
there  has  been  failure,  is  less  the  fault  of  the  author  than  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  This  volume  belongs 
to  a  technical  series  and  is  rather  severely  professional  in  lorm. 
It  annoys  our  eye  to  see  such  formulas  as  "  the  passage  of  I.  and 
11-/39  "-ip  the"  &c.,  where  Napier,  who  is  not  contemptible  as  a 
military  historian,  would  have  said  the  first  and  second  battalions 
of  the  39tli.  Neither,  after  taking  some  heed,  can  we  see  what  is 
gained,  either  in  clearness  for  the  reader  or  ease  for  the  writer, 
by  this  use  of  ciphers  instead  of  letters.  As  the  volume  is 
meant  for  a  text-book  for  soldiers,  it  was  perhaps  necessary 
to  go  into  the  movements  of  every  handful  of  oflicers  and  men 
in  order  to  impart  field  instruction,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
term  preferred  among  the  many  now  used  for  the  old  familiar 
"  knowledge  of  their  business."  Still  this  entails  a  great  deal  of 
repetition,  which  is  tiresome,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
soldier  himself  gains  very  much  by  a  method  of  demonstration 
which,  like  the  mitrailleuse,  kills  its  man  thirty-six  times  over. 

*  Don  Juan.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Richard  Mansfield.  Xew 
York  :  J.  \V.  Bonton. 

f  The  Battle  of  Spicheren,  Aug.  6.  1870,  find  the  Events  which  preceded 
it  :  a  Study  in  Practical  Tactics  and  ll'ar  Training,  By  Brevet-Alajor 
G.  F.  Q.  Henderson.    London  :  Gale  &  Folden. 
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Bedevilled  -n  ith  all  these  formulas,  and  chilled  by  the  constant 
consciousness  of  a  didactic  purpose  as  he  is,  Major  Henderson 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  write  quite  so  well  as  he  did.  Such  a 
sentence  as  this,  for  instance,  is  very  inaccurate  : — "  And  this  at  a 
time,  it  may  be  added,  when  a  single  disaster  would  have  led  the 
British  Government  to  have  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the 
Peninsula."  Major  Henderson  does  not  mean  that  the  British 
Government  would  have  withdrawn  its  troops  before  the  disaster  ; 
but  that  is  what  he  says,  and  thus,  my  dear  James,  you  will  see 
how  easy  it  is,  even  for  a  writer  Avbo  is  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  to  say  the  contrary  of  what  he  means  when  he  does  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  accuracy  of  grammar.  We  hope  that 
our  remarks  will  cause  Major  Henderson  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  amusing,  luminous,  and  not  voluminous  page  of  Cobbett. 

But  the  dulness — for  dull  it  is — of  this  volume  is  due,  not  to 
the  author's  faults  of  style,  nor  even  to  the  plus-quam  text-book 
form  of  the  volume,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  battle 
of  Spicheren  is  a  dull  and,  on  the  whole,  a  brainless  battle.  We 
cannot  even  see  that  it  can  be  of  much  value  for  purposes  of 
military  instruction,  since  the  moral  of  it  all  is  distinctly  uu- 
military.  What  it  proves,  as  Major  Henderson  demonstrates 
excellently,  is  that  when  you  have  an  enemy  in  front  of  you  who 
is  half  cowed,  and  going  fast  on  his  way  to  complete  funk,  you 
may  risk  almost  anything  against  him.  There  is  much  to  be 
said,  no  doubt,  of  the  want  of  professional  zeal  among  French 
officers  before  1870-71,  and  of  the  bad  spirit  among  the  men. 
But,  after  all,  the  men  fought  finely  at  Spicheren,  and  the  officers 
had  professional  knowledge  enough  to  conduct  a  very  difficult 
retreat  in  clever  style  and  in  capital  order.  They  could  have 
cut  Kameke's  force  to  pieces  with  ease  when  he  blundered  into 
action  with  them.  They  did  not  do  it  because  the  whole  French 
army,  from  the  marshals  to  the  tambours,  was  affected  by  that 
faint-hearted  caution  which  uniformly  numbs  PVenchmen  in  war, 
unless  they  start  with  the  feeling  that  their  force  is  superior,  and 
that  luck  is  on  their  side.  Now  this,  although  it  is  a  consideration 
which  a  general  will  take  into  account,  is  one  of  a  moral  or  intellec- 
tual nature.  It  lies  outside  of  the  scope  of  a  text-book.  An  instructor 
cannot  give  his  pupils  three  or  four  alternative  courses  to  follow 
according  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him. 
So  we  cannot  but  think  that,  if  instruction  was  Major  Henderson's 
object,  he  would  have  done  better  not  to  choose  a  battle  in  which 
the  genius  of  France  stood  rebuked  before  the  genius  of  Germany, 
but  one  in  which  the  match  was  won  by  skilful  play.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  the  question  of  morale  comes  into  all  war,  and 
cannot  be  neglected  by  the  soldier.  Indeed,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  same  act  is  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  morale  of 
your  enemy.  Major  Henderson  gives  cases  in  point  himself.  In 
discussing  the  question  how  far  it  is  right  for  a  general  command- 
ing an  advance  guard  to  attack  on  his  own  responsibility,  he 
quotes  Key's  neglect  to  attack  at  Busaco  until  he  had  Massena's 
orders,  and  condemns  it.  He  also  points  out  that  Kameke  was 
wrong  to  rush  into  an  attack  on  Frossard  with  the  small  force  he 
Lad  at  hand.  Yet  if  Ney  had  attacked  at  Busaco,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  have  come  better  off  than  Soult  did 
at  Albuera.  The  mistake  in  that  case  was  to  make  any  front 
attack  at  all  on  a  position  which  it  was  so  easy  to  turn,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  criticized  according  to  the  rules.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kameke's  attack,  however  unscientific,  did  serve  to  bring 
on  a  battle  which,  if  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  victory,  none  the 
less  tended  to  shake  still  further  the  already  shaken  confidence  of 
the  French,  and  to  confirm  the  Germans  in  their  sense  of 
superiority.  Major  Henderson's  account  of  the  battle  itself 
appears  to  us  to  be  as  clear  as  any  account  of  so  confused  a 
business  can  be.  He  has  a  sounder  sense  of  the  importance  of 
fighting  in  a  battle  than  some  scientific  officers  we  have  come 
across.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  excellent  remark  of  his,  that  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  the  Germans  at  more  than  one  stage 
of  the  battle  if  they  had  been  charged  by  the  Soudanese  warriors. 
One  quality,  and  a  most  necessary  one  iu  military  treatises,  this 
book  has  in  abundance.  It  is  illustrated  profusely  by  maps  and 
drawings  of  the  field  of  battle. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ART.* 

IN  no  branch  of  study  is  the  right  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  theorist  more  necessary  than  in  archfcology.  In 
the  thoughtful  little  volume  before  us  Mr.  Conway  defines  the 
scholar's  position  in  this  respect  very  accurately.  The  develop- 
ment or  discussion  of  theories  is,  as  he  contends,  interesting, 
and  often  profitable.  Theories  are  helpful  in  familiarizing  us 
with  the  known,  and  are  useful  in  the  grasping  of  facts.  When, 
however,  they  are  employed  to  replace  facts,  and  are  regarded  as 
articles  of  faith,  not  as  something  provisional,  they  become  an 
absolute  obstacle  to  progress.  This  is  a  sound  position  to  take 
up,  whether  the  archteologist  be  an  active  explorer  or  a  student 
of  antiquities.  An  open  mind  is  to  some  extent  necessary  with 
regard  to  theorizing  on  a  subject  that  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
disturbing  influences  of  modern  research.  Mr.  Conway  deals 
with  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  the  beginnings  of  art  and 
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civilization  by  the  study  of  arcbteology.  He  gives  his  "  deduc- 
tions, impressions,  hardy  generalizations  "  as  to  ascertained  facts 
in  relation  to  this  extensive  and  fascinating  field  of  knowledge. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  results  of  excavation  is  in  these  days  by 
no  means  easy.  Momentous  discoveries  may  at  any  time  fall  to 
the  excavator.  His  spade,  woi-king  in  the  dust  of  empires,  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  made  equal  in  the  grave  with  sceptre  and  crown 
that  have  tumbled  down.  As  it  is,  however,  the  one  important 
subject  that  unavoidably  escapes  discussion  in  Mr.  Conway's  book 
is  the  paper  on  the  Mycence  tombs,  contributed  to  the  lost  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
which  the  author's  own  conclusions  are,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
in  substantial  agreement.  Mr.  Petrie's  remarkable  investigations 
in  the  cemetery  at  Medum  in  the  spring  of  last  year  are  con- 
sidered, so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  Mr.  Conway's  survey.  In  his 
introductory  chapter,  "  The  Succession  of  Ideals,"  Mr.  Conway 
sketches  in  a  light  yet  suggestive  style  the  rise,  culmination,  and 
decay  of  ideals  in  art  and  civilization.  He  traces  the  results  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  Chaldsea,  and  other  dominant 
peoples  to  their  primitive  sources,  and  ettectively  illustrates  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  great  civilizations  have  always  arisen  in  the 
meeting-place  of  ideas."  It  is  the  contact,  not  the  blending,  of 
races  of  difierent  tendency,  that  has  been  most  productive  in 
artistic  results  and  civilizing  influences.  An  analogous  example 
is  suggested  to  the  agriculturist  in  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the 
soil  when  there  is  an  outcrop  of  very  distinct  geological  forma- 
tions. The  contact  of  one  civilized  people  with  another  in  pre- 
historic times  resulted  in  historic  civilizations  such  as  that  of 
Egypt.  The  Asiatic  element  in  that  ancient  civilization  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Conway  as  comprising  all  that  depended  upon  the  use  of 
bronze.  This  conclusion  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
author's  views  as  to  the  origin  of  architecture  in  Egypt.  The 
tools,  the  traditions  of  workmanship,  the  materials — as  in  the 
wood-architecture  of  remote  ages,  introduced  by  the  bronze- 
using  immigrants  from  Asia — were  of  foreign  origin ;  but 
the  architectural  ideal  expressed  by  them  "  arose,"  as  Mr 
Conway  observes,  "  in  Egypt,  out  of  the  very  soil."  This  influx 
of  bronze-using  peoples  came  from  "  the  hot  and  luxurious  coun- 
tries or  islands  of  the  South,"  not  from  the  high  plateaux  of 
Central  Asia.  Yet,  in  dealing  with  existing  remains  in  Egypt, 
Mr.  Conway  concludes  that  the  history  of  architecture  goes  back, 
not  to  trees,  but  to  caves  and  tents.  Architecture,  he  holds,  was 
evolved  by  the  imitation  in  one  material  of  forms  developed 
in  and  proper  to  another.  The  stone-built  temple  was  derived 
from  the  mud-built  village  shrine,  and  the  dwelling-place  of 
prehistoric  man  was  the  prototype  of  both.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported with  great  ingenuity  in  Mr.  Conway's  third  chapter. 

From  the  archreological  standpoint  it  is  hard  to  uphold  witii 
consistency  the  accepted  distinction  between  arts  and  crafts. 
While  the  theory  of  a  parallel  advance  of  art  and  civilization 
might  be  backed  by  abundant  evidence,  it  might  be  argued 
with  equal  force  that  art  preceded  civilization.  If  we  caimot 
deny  art  to  the  prehistoric  man  of  the  Dordogne  caves,  how 
can  we  deny  the  title  of  architects  to  the  bronze-using  Asiatic 
immigrants  of  the  Nile  valley  or  to  the  builders  of  tha 
pyramid  of  Snefru  at  Medum  ?  Yet  where  the  arts  are 
spoken  of,  the  standpoint  is  arbitrarily  changed  :  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture  appear,  as  it  were,  as  fully  developed  ideals, 
invested  with  all  the  wealth  that  is  their  heritage  from 
many  centuries — from  the  very  infancy,  in  fact,  of  the  art 
of  building.  Thus  the  builder's  art  is  dilFerentiated  from  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there  were  builders 
and  masons  before  there  were  architects.  The  distinction  is 
somewhat  fallacious,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  in  dealing 
with  the  evolution  of  art  from  the  dawn  of  prehistoric  ages.  If 
architecture  cannot  be  said  to  date  from  the  first  builder,  it  must 
start  from  some  given  point.  Mr.  Conway  points  out  to  what 
extent  the  noblest  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  were  indebted  to 
Egyptian  examples  prior  to  the  Eighteenth  dynasty.  The  funda- 
mental idea,  as  he  says,  of  the  best  architecture  of  Greece  was 
borrowed  from  Egypt.  He  demonstrates  with  great  nicety,  we 
think,  the  direction  and  nature  of  Egyptian  influence,  and  of 
Chaldiean  and  other  Oriental  influences  on  the  art  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  But  he  appears  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
of  separation  between  the  builders  of  the  oldest  existing  stone 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  the  architects  of  the  best  period 
of  historic  times.  The  men  who  built  the  Medum  pyramid, 
"  one  of  the  finest  conceivable  pieces  of  masonry,"  could  scarcely 
have  been  "  the  inventors  of  masonry,"  as  Mr.  Conway  observes ; 
yet  he  decides  that  these  works,  like  the  Gizeh  pyramids,  are 
not  architecture.  Stone  architecture,  in  fact,  he  dates  from 
the  Sixth  dynasty.  The  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  previous 
stages  of  the  work  of  these  craftsmen,  as  Mr.  Conway  would  call 
them,  is  indeed  a  great  mystery.  But  however  this  has  arisen, 
it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  architecture  must  have  flourished 
iu  Egypt  centuries  before  the  Sixth  dynasty.  If  the  only  artistic 
building  of  the  Fourth  dynasty  was  of  wood,  the  mystery  of  these 
ancient  stone  buildings,  so  perfect  in  workmanship,  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Who  were  these  builders,  and  of  what  race  ?  They 
were  not,  Mr.  Conway  thinks,  descended  from  Asiatic  immigrants. 
The  people  who  brought  bronze  tools  to  Egypt  may  have 
brought,  he  conjectures,  "  the  developed  craft  of  building  in 
stone,"  but  he  is  convinced  they  did  not  introduce  the  art  of 
stone  architecture.  That  art  "  was  created  in  the  Nile  valley." 
To  this  finding  most,  if  not  all,  Egyptologists  may  subscribe, 
and  await  the  results  of  future  excavations.    The  problem  is  one 
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that  is  little  likely  to  be  solvgd.  The  pedigree  of  the  builders  of 
Medum  and  the  record  of  their  works  must  in  all  probability  re- 
main unrevealed.  In  his  final  chapter  Mr.  Conway  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  disinterment  of  thousands  of  cat-mum- 
mies at  Beni  Hassan — a  OQOvel  result  of  excavation — where,  in 
l888,  a  vast  number  of  cats  were  "  knaved  out  of  their  graves," 
together  with  some  few  Ka  cats  and  bronze  figures  of  Osiris. 
This  tragical  abomination  brought  much  gain,  it  seems,  and  we  are 
reminded  once  again  that  "  Mummy  is  become  merchandise."  It 
is  not  a  pleasing  picture,  this  description  of  the  baser  aspect  of 
the  undisciplined  archceologist  at  work  among  the  tombs. 

The  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin  is  a  handbook  that  many 
readers  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  will  find  useful,  and  almost  all 
will  acknowledge  to  be  interesting.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  pro- 
perly declined  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  interpreter  of  the 
ethical  bearings  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  various  and  diversified  contri- 
butions to  iBsthetic  literature.  His  task  is,  perhaps,  not  the  less 
difficult  because  he  has  declined  to  assume  the  tempting 
function  of  intermediary  between  a  writer  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
eminence  and  a  public  that  has  long  been  and  still  is  faithful 
and  diligent  in  study.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Collingwood's  work  is 
skilfully  executed.  His  text-book  is  well  arranged  under  distinc- 
tive headings  which  show  a  right  appreciation  of  the  law  of  pro- 
portion, and  a  laudable  adherence  to  relevancy.  His  illustrations 
of  the  subject,  whether  it  be  "  Truth,"  "  Beauty,"  "  Imagination," 
or  that  vexed  theme  "  Art  and  Morality,"  are  apt  enough,  and 
often  extremely  effective.  Nor  do  we  think  that  his  book  can  be 
fairly  described  as  addressed  only  to  the  thorough,  the  well- 
equipped,  and  completely  convinced  Ruskinite.  No  doubt  it 
presumes  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  whole 
career  as  a  critic  and  a  teacher.  You  must  know  Mr.  Ruskin's 
work,  and  have  profited  by  it,  if  Mr.  Collingwood's  commentary 
and  exposition  is  to  assist  you  in  any  way.  But  there  is  not  a 
little  in  his  exposition  that  should  exercise  others,  not  in  the 
<iirection,  be  it  said,  of  their  convictions  and  prejudices.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Collingwood's  summary  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  is 
readable  as  well  as  painstaking. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MVIRGILE  ROSSEL'S  exhaustive  and  careful  Histoire 
•  litteraire  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (l)  is  one  of  those  books 
■which,  as  at  least  honest  and  competent  reviewers  must  confess, 
are  not  easily  reviewable  ofihand  and  in  a  small  space.  It  is  rather 
a,  book  of  reference  to  be  tested  by  occasional  consultation,  or  one 
to  be  dipped  into  and  tried  by  students  of  its  several  subjects, 
than  one  to  be  currently  read  and  reviewed  even  by  persons  of 
considerable  literary  erudition.  But,  in  so  far  as  we  have  examined 
it,  M.  Rossel  seems  to  have  done  his  work  excellently.  The  two 
besetting  sins  of  compilers  of  similar  books  are  the  attempt  to 
carry  their  subject  too  far  back  and  the  attempt  to  include  in 
their  net  distinguished  fishes  which  are  not  strictly  speaking  fair 
game.  We  shall  not  say  that  M.  Rossel  has  resisted  the  temptations 
to  these  entirely,  but  he  has  resisted  them  on  the  whole  very 
fairly.  Geneva,  too,  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  so  long  a 
kind  of  literary  asylum  that  their  illustrious  guests  need  not 
•complain  of  having  to  pay  toll  to  the  literary  history  of  the  place. 
And  so,  after  a  first  hundred  pages,  devoted  to  a  rather  thin  and 
■dubious  mediffival  harvest,  we  are  neither  surprised  nor  displeased 
to  find  M.  Rossel  dilating  largely  on  Calvin  before  proceeding  to 
Farel,  Viret,  Beza,  and  the  rest,  dwelling  lovingly  on  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^,  and  according  a  chapter  to  the  Estiennes.  Of  course, 
he  has  plenty  of  minor  names  both  here  and  in  his  subsequent 
progress  to  the  days  of  Toepft'er  and  of  Amiel ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
guests  are  even  more  interesting  than  the  natives.  The  separate 
articles  are  very  well  done,  in  clear  and  substantial  summary, 
with  examples  when  necessary ;  and  the  book,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  remarkably  solid  and  a  remarkably  craftsmanlike  piece  of 
work. 

The  Quelques  pensees  (2)  which  are  gathered  and  here  presented 
(with  a  photograph  of  the  author)  by  certain  friends  of  Mme. 
de  Gasparin  are  understood  to  be  partly  selected  from  published 
and  partly  from  unpublished  work.  The  author  of  two  books  at 
least  which  have  been  even  more  widely  popular  abroad  than  at 
home,  mistress  of  a  decidedly  attractive  style  and  commanding 
thought  which,  if  it  is  not  acceptable  to  all  persons  or  in  all 
moods,  unites  sincere  piety  to  wide  cultivation  and  a  poetic  fancy, 
could  very  fairly  affnrd  a  process  which  is  rather  trying  to  some 
popular  reputations.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  who  has  liked 
Mme.  de  Gasparin  before  will  fail  to  like  her  now  ;  and  possibly 
some  for  whom  her  books  as  wholes  have  had  slightly  too  much 
•■"  unction  "  may  find  the  present  better  adapted  to  their  taste. 

The  faithful  in  the  matter  touched  by  M.  de  Tinseau's  (3) 
■title-question  (they  are  said  to  be  a  diminishing  remnant  in  uU 
countries,  and  he  gives  a  very  gloomy  view  of  their  numbers  in 
France)  would  probably  answer  it  by  shrugging  their  shoulders, 
and  answering  thai  a  person  is  not  his  own  master — the  stream 
of  tendency  deciding  for  him  whether  he  shall  aimer  or  not.  This 
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metaphysical  question,  however,  is  not  much  discussed  in  a  lively 
and  interesting  book,  with  a  rather  cruel  termination.  Maurice 
de  Clegwerec,  a  rather  insubordinate  Breton,  who,  having  resigned 
his  commission  and  killed  an  unlucky  person  who  has  offended 
him  in  a  very  small  point  of  honour,  has  then  impoverished  himself 
by  providing  for  the  widow  and  orphans,  goes  a-ranching  in  North- 
West  Canada.  To  him  a  certain  Parisian  f/ommeu.r  (they  have  not 
been  gommeu.x  ior  a  long  time,  but  their  actual  title,  whatever  it  is, 
will  be  equally  obsolete  next  week)  turns  up.  He  has  been  rusti- 
cated to  America  by  cruel  parents  (not  without  hopes  on  their  part 
of  his  picking  up  a  millionairess),  because  he  has  engaged  himself 
to  a  penniless  damsel  of  high  degree  and  immense  beauty,  Simone 
de  Montdauphin.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  paladin  and  faith- 
ful ;  but  his  cousin  and  the  reader  soon  see  him  to  be  a  poor 
creature,  and  the  latter,  at  least,  is  not  surprised  when  he  suc- 
cumbs to  temptation.  The  other  side  of  the  story  is  the  hopeless 
passion  of  a  little  German  girl  for  Maurice,  who  loves  her,  but 
will  not  marry  a  German.  The  book  ends  tragically  in  divers 
ways,  everybody  being  either  dead  or  "  another's,"  and  the  exact 
relations  of  Maurice  (who  returns  on  a  visit  to  France)  and 
Simone  are  not  handled  with  complete  distinctness  or  success 
by  the  author.  He  seems  to  intend  a  further  satire  on  worldli- 
ness  in  Simone  and  exaggerated  pundonor  in  Maurice,  but  does 
not  quite  bring  either  out.  It  is  a  good  book,  however — one  of 
its  author's  best ;  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  capital. 

The  faithful  E.  Ilalp^rine-Kaminsky  presents  some  more 
doleful  Dostoieffsky  (4)  to  the  public.  There  is  real  pathos  in  the 
first  story,  which  tells  of  the  delusions  of  a  musician.  Indeed,  so 
is  there  in  the  second ;  but  both  are  of  almost  unmixed  gloom — 
gloom  as  black  as  the  fog  in  which  we  are  reviewing  them. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  course  of  fashion  in  dress  is  like  the  moon's  range,  if 
somewhat  more  eccentric  in  orbit,  "  and  only  constant  is  to 
constant  change."  Such,  it  seems,  is  the  law,  if  any  law  there  be, 
according  to  M.  Robida,  who=e  Ten  Centuries  of  Toilette, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  illustrates 
a  seductive  theme  with  a  lively  pen  and  a  facile  pencil.  No  one 
is  more  fully  qualified  to  treat  of  the  archfcology  of  dress,  or  the 
history  of  fashion,  than  M.  Robida.  Like  the  lady  whose  attire 
did  show  her  wit,  it  did  so  well  become  her,  M.  Robida  writes  up 
to  his  drawings,  and  these,  whether  in  colour  or  in  black  and 
white,  are  exceedingly  charming.  "Oil  sont  les  modes  d'antan  ?  " 
is  the  refrain  of  his  Villonesque  ballade.  Who  shall  depict,  he 
asks,  the  ladies  of  Merovingian  times  or  the  bravery  of  the  women 
of  the  great  Charles  ?  Why  have  some  styles  in  dress  proved  so 
persistent,  others  so  fugitive  ?  M.  Robida's  engaging  book  sug- 
gests many  such  questions.  They  are,  for  most  of  us,  the  Elusive 
Mysteries.  Pictorically,  M.  Robida's  survey  does  not  go  back 
to  the  tenth  century.  The  dress  of  the  twelfth  century,  known 
to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  from  such  documents  as 
painted  glass,  is  not  represented.  It  was  in  the  next  century 
that  French  fashion  became  the  rule,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  France  supplied  fashion  plates  to  foreign  lands,  in 
the  form  of  dolls  wearing  model  costumes.  When  M.  Robida 
likens  the  architecture  of  Versailles  and  the  big  dull  hotels 
of  Louis  Quatorze  to  the  enormous  wigs  and  stitl'  costumes  of 
the  period,  we  are  minded  of  the  truth  that  architecture  and 
dress  are  both  arts  of  construction,  and  are  often  strongly  sym- 
pathetic. Let  us  study  the  "  Noble  Lady,  end  of  Fourteenth 
Century,"  one  of  M.  Robida's  fascinating  designs  in  colour.  From 
the  aspiring  points  of  her  shoes  to  the  veiled  "  hennin  " — not  the 
prodigious  "  hennin  "  denounced  by  the  monk,  Thomas  Connecte — 
this  charming  creature  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  elegant 
Gothic  spires,  and  the  gables,  toiirelles,  and  other  features  of 
domestic  architecture  that  arise  in  the  background.  Until  the 
introduction  of  "  paniers  " — for  which  perfidious  Albion  is  re- 
sponsible, as  M.  Robida  suggests — women's  dress  was  never  lack- 
ing in  grace.  The  beauty  of  the  "  cotta  "  and  "  bliaiid,"  or  the 
imposing  houppelande,  and  so  forth,  is  convincingly  demonstrated 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  stately  robes  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  their  majestic  folds  and  sculpturesque 
lines.  The  development  of  the  panier  and  the  farthingale,  the 
ruff  and  enormous  padded  sleeves  of  Medicean  times,  the  bewitch- 
ing costumes  of  the  Regency,  the  age  of  the  monumental  head- 
dress, and  the  fashions  immortalized  by  Watteau,  Boucher,  and 
•Pater,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  M.  Robida's  gallery  of  designs. 
It  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  excesses,  with  some  few  brief  revivals  of 
elegance — as  at  the  Restoration — from  the  "  merveilleuses"  of  the 
Directory  to  the  astonishing  "  Modes  de  plage,  1864"  (p.  256)  of 
the  crinoline  period,  which  serves  as  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
lovely  "  Chatelaine  of  the  fifteenth  century  "  (p.  40). 

Mr.  Edwin  Hodder's  George  Fife  Avgas  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 
is  the  biography  of  "  the  father  and  founder  of  South  Australia," 
set  forth  at  great  length  and  in  a  style  that  is  not  calculated  to 
attract  the  general  reader.  We  must  agree  with  Mr.  Hodder 
that  "  some  may  ask  Who  was  George  Fife  Angas  ?  "  This  being 
so,  there  was  the  more  need  to  avoid  anything  like  prolixity  in 
telling  the  story  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Hodder,  apparently,  was 
not  so  persuaded,  for  his  method  is  as  fatiguing  as  anything  we 
have  experienced  in  modern  biography.     For  forty  years  the 

(4)  Les  Stnpes  de 'a  fiiUe.    Par  Th.  Dostoieffsky.    Paris:  Perrin. 
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subject  of  this  memoir  was  intimately  connected  with  South 
Australia.  He  was  an  active  man  of  business,  a  promoter  of 
great  commercial  enterprises,  an  earnest  philanthropist.  lie 
originated  the  South  Australian  Company,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  three  important  banking  corporations.  To  others 
besides  colonists  the  life  of  such  a  man  should  prove  interesting, 
if  displayed  according  to  the  artistic  canons  of  selection  and  pro- 
portion. Unfortunately,  those  principles  are  not  observed  by 
Mr.  Hodder  in  this  stout  volume,  and  the  result  is  labour  and 
Texation  to  him  that  would  read. 

A  Dark  Place  of  the  Earth,  by  Alfred  Clark  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.),  is  a  romance  full  of  wild  imaginings,  not  altogether  per- 
suasively presented,  though  comprising  some  powerful  situations. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  very  dark  place  indeed,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  Ceylon,  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
nor  any  light  but  what  is  shed  from  the  crater  of  a  tremendous 
volcano.  Here  dwell  in  a  horrible  fog  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlers  in  India,  as  it  appears  to  a  certain 
Ceylon  magistrate  in  the  delirium  caused  by  a  fever.  In  his 
dream  he  visits  both  of  the  rival  parties,  like  another  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  and  performs  prodigies  of  valour. 

Mr.  Percy  Clarke  describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
community  of"  socio-vegetarians  "iu  The  Valley  Comwcj7  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  They  are  quite  as  dreary  a  folk  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  their  theory  of  human  society  and  their  notions  of 
dietary.  The  tedious  account  of  them  only  too  poignantly 
realizes  the  boredom  they  create  and  sulfer.  Altogether,  this 
book  of  adventures  is  wondrously  dull. 

Less  cheerless,  though  we  cannot  say  more  cheerful,  are  the 
Australian  stories  by  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson,  entitled  The 
Kidnapped  Squatter  (Longmans  &  Co.)  The  best  of  the  four, 
"Jack  Reeveley,"  is  also  the  longest.  It  deals  with  the  career  of 
a  scamp,  and  is  brightly  told. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography. 
This  World  of  Ours  (Cassell  &  Co.),  exemplifies  in  all  its  bearings 
the  kind  of  geographical  education  advocated  by  those  who  would 
reform  the  accepted  methods  adopted  in  most  schools.  We  have 
already  not  a  few  class-books  of  "  physical "  geography  and  of 
"  commercial "  geography.  Mr.  Geikie,  again,  has  written  a 
capital  little  book  from  the  geological  point  of  view.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  aim  is  far  more  comprehensive.  Astronomy,  geometry, 
geology,  meteorology,  with  the  co-related  subjects  of  historical, 
statistical,  political,  commercial,  and  military  geography,  are 
comprised  in  the  scheme  of  his  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geography.  We  should  say  that  the  extreme  limitations  of  the 
subject  are  here  indicated  with  true  finality,  yet  we  apprehend 
there  will  arise  other  reformers  who  will  go  "  one  better."  For 
example,  if  the  process  of  "  triangulation  "  which  is  described  by 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  to  be  mastered  by  the  pupil,  what  will 
it  profit  him,  unless  the  teacher  is  advised  to  take  his  class 
into  the  fields  equipped  with  a  theodolite  It  is  clear  that 
the  teacher  who  uses  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  book  must  have  that 
and  many  other  instruments  handy,  and  "  the  use  of  the  globes  " 
will  mean  a  good  deal  in  the  future.  However  this  may  be, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  book  is  very  suggestive  and  interesting. 
The  exposition  is  for  the  most  part  clear,  and  the  maps  and 
diagrams  are  of  great  practical  value. 

The  new  volume,  the  third  of  the  new  series,  of  Amateur  Work 
(Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.)  comprises  an  extremely  varied  col- 
lection of  articles,  all  illustrated  by  plans  or  woodcuts,  descriptive 
of  the  production  of  things  of  beauty  or  utility  in  the  arts  and 
handicrafts.  This  useful  miscellany  is  nothing  if  not  practical. 
It  instructs  the  amateur  artist  and  craftsman  in  the  making  of  a 
multitude  of  necessary  and  ornamental  objects,  and  not  a  few 
that  are  ingenious  and  novel  also.  For  example,  there  are  direc- 
tions for  the  manufacture  of  a  combination  table,  cupboard,  and 
coal-box,  and  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work  it  is,  as  figured.  Then 
those  who  will  may  make  a  step-ladder,  after  a  clear  and  simple 
prescription,  and  fear  no  combinations  or  transformations  such  as 
befell  the  combination  step-ladder  in  Out  of  the  Hurley- Burley. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  projects  which  beguile  us  in  this  trea- 
sury of  practical  designs. 

From  time  to  time,  as  published,  we  have  commented  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  "  All  England  "  series  of  athletic  manuals,  now 
in  progress  of  collected  issues  as  the  Jlandlook  of  Athletic 
Sports,  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bell  (Bell  &  Sons).  The  fourth 
volume  includes  Football,  Baseball,  Rounders  in  all  its  varieties. 
Quoits,  Skittles,  Bowls,  and  Curling.  Mr.  Harry  Vassall  deals 
with  the  Rugby  game,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Alcock  treats  of  Associa- 
tion football.  Mr.  Newton  Crane's  exposition  of  Baseball  is 
exhaustive  and  fully  illustrated.  Mr.  J.  M.  Walker  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Mott  deal  with  the  remaining  games  treated  in  the 
volume. 

Women  and  their  Work,  by  Veva  Karsland  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.),  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  difterent  kinds  of  employment  open 
to  women.  The  information  is  given  in  brief  terms,  and  refers  to 
over  fifty  occupations.  Those  who  consult  this  useful  little  book 
cannot  complain  that  it  is  not  of  an  inclusive  character. 

Among  recent  new  editions  we  have  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  charm- 
ing Irish  novel,  The  Snake's  Pass  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  the 
third  edition  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Slater's  excellent  Library  Manual  (L. 
Upcott  Gill);  Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  Bible  History,  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  illustrated  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.) ;  and  Tales 
of  Charlton  ^School,  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams  (Routledge). 


NOTICF, 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  can?  ot  return  rejected  ComMum- 
cations ;  arid  to  this  ride  we  can  JW  'he  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sint.  The  Editor  must  als& 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  corraponlence  with  the  v)r iters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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T.l^CEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,   at   Eight,    Shakespeare's  Play, 

"KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Mr.  IKVING  ;  Queen  Katharine,  Mies- 
ELLEN  TERRY.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily.  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  eaa 
also  be  boolted  by  letter  or  telegram — LYCEUM. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

rPHE     ELECTRICAL     EXHIBITION.      NOW  OPEN. 

Ilhistrathiir  the  Inventions  and  Improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Electrical 
En-rinceriu'r.  and  the  various  industriul  applications  of  Electricity.    Marhiiiery  at  work. 

Novel  screen  of  lo.ooo  lueaudescent  Lamps.  Telephonic  Exchange  and  Concert  Koom. 
Telegraphs  in  operation. 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  Half-past  Two,  and  THURSDAY 
and  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  at  Half-past  Seven, 
THE  GRAND  PANTOMIME,   THE   FORTY  THIEVES. 
Written  by  HORACE  LENNARD.    Invented  and  produced  by  OSCAR  BARRETT. 
Again  acknowledged  by  the  entire  Press  to  be  the  greatest  success. 


'T'HE  VICTORIAN  ERA.— An  EXHIBITION    of  POR- 

-•-  TRAITS  and  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  illustrating  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HEB 
MA.TESTY'S  RKIGN.  Patron.  U  M.  The  QUEEN.  OPEN  DAILY  from  10  to  6. 
ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILUXG.   NEW  GALLERY.  Kejent  Street. 

nnilE  ENGADINE  and  its  Approackes.— EXHIBITION  of 

132  WATER-COLOUKS.  bv  Mrs.  ^tARKABLE  and  Miss  BERESFORD.  will  OPEN 
Monday  25th. -The  JAPAN ESE"GALLERY,  -'a  New  Bond  Street.   (Electric  light.) 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Thursday  morning  was  published  a  letter 
from  the  Queen,  nominally  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Matthews,  in  which  Her  Majesty,  Avith 
much  feeling,  thanked  her  people  for  the  s}Tiipathy  shown 
to  her  and  her  family  in  their  late  affliction. 

There  were  probably  few  Unionists  who  ex- 
pected to  win  Kossendale ;  but  there  can 
have  been  fewer  who  would  not  have  pre- 
fen'ed  a  less  decided  kicking  downstairs  there.  The  case 
is  hardly  one  in  which  comparisons  with  1885  give  much 
comfort.  The  simple  and  rather  uncomfortable  truth  appears 
to  be  that  pai'tsof  the  English  electorate  have  relapsed  into  the 
condition  of  political  insanity  wliich  has  been  recurrent  with 
ttiem  since  1867.  A  sufficient  dose  of  Mr.  Gladstone  always 
cures  this ;  l)ut  it  is  a  teri'ibly  expensive  and  debilitating 
medicine.  Meanwhile,  official  Tories  have  the  additional 
solace  of  knowing  that  they  have  let  in  the  curse  of  free 
education  on  the  coiuitry  for  exactly  that  consideration 

which  the  Devil  usually  pays  his  dupes.  The  usual  letters 

of  invitation  to  members  of  the  different  parties  to  be  pre- 
sent in  theii-places  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  were 
published  on  Wednesday  morning. 

.  "With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  foreign  news 

ColoniLl  Affairs,       the  end  of  last  week  was  chiefly  gossip. 

The  exceptions  were  the  reported  dismissal 
of  some  of  Major  von  Wissmann's  favourite  officers  in  German 
East  Africa  (going  to  show  that  the  policy  of  raiding  and 
crusading  is  about  to  be  abandoned),  and  the  announced 
intention  of  Sii'  Robert  Morier  to  resume  his  post  at  St. 
Petersljurg,  Lord  Vivian  going  to  Rome  instead.  This 
figure  in  the  recent  ambassadorial  cross-hands-and-down- 
the-middle  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  no  ill 
■compliment  to  Lord  Vivian  to  say  so.  Sir  Edward  Monson 
goes  to  Brussels  in  Lord  Vivian's  room  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Egerton  to  Athens.  There  were  fresh  troubles  in  Argen- 
tina at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  fresh  rumours  about 
pinchbeck-Palmerstonism  on  the  part  of  America  towards 

Chili.  The  list  of  historic  monuments  in  Europe  has 

suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  Egmont 
wing  of  the  Arenberg  Palace  in  Brussels.  Most  of  the 
famous  pictures,  indeed,  known  to  all  visitors  to  that 
pleasant  little  capital,  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace, 
and  escaped  ;  but  one  of  the  last  hi.storic  interiors  of  the 
sixteenth  century — one  of  an  interest,  personal  and  literary 

as  well  as  historic,  hardly  to  be  excelled — has  gone.  On 

Monday  it  was  reported  that  the  not  wholly  genuine  tension 
at  Tangier  was  slackening,  while  the  state  of  German 
East  Africa  (which  unluckily  affects  British  interests  both 
north  and  south  of  the  German  sphere)  was  touched  up  in 

blacker  colours  still.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  text  of  a 

communication  from  Pi-esident  Harrison  to  Chili  was  pub- 
lished, but  irreverent  Americans  winked  their  eye,  and 
said  "  elections."  If  the  United  States  had  really  gone  to  war 
for  Mr.  Egan,  it  would  have  been  for  the  most  singular  pair 
ef  beaux  yeux  ever  known.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  it  was 
reported,  though  even  next  day  the  report  was  not  authori- 
tatively confirmed,  that  Chili  had  yielded  to  American 
bullying,  which  was  certainly  wise,  if  not  wholly  expected. 
But  a  very  ugly  complexion  was  thrown  on  the  matter  by 
•coincident  statements  that  the  conciliatory  disposition  of 
the  Chilian  Government  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Harrison  when  the  latter  sent  his  bluster- 
ing Message  to  Congress.  There  were  serious  strikes  at 

Bilbao  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  a  state  of  siege  was 
,pi-oclaimed  there  on  Wednesday,  on  which  day  the  Emperor's 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  rejoicing  in  Germany.  It  is 
said  that  his  Majesty,  quite  in  the  manner  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  has  been  inspecting  the  Imperial  kitchen. 


Attention  was  also  paid  to  tlie  apjiointnient  of  Cardinal 
Ledochowski  as  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  (upon  which 
much  ingenious  speculation  as  to  the  Pope's  policy  in 
selecting  a  non-Italian  was  ventui'ed),  the  health  of  M. 
Stambouloff,  legislative  difficulties  in  Briti.sli  Honduras 
(where,  as  usual,  official  and  non-official  Membei's  of  Council 
have  been  squabbling),  and  the  improvement  in  Tui'kish 
finance,  which  has  enabled  the  Porte  to  pay  the  whole 

instalment  due  of  the   Russian  war  indemnity.  The 

Austrian  Dumollard — Schneider — and  his  wife  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Vienna  this  week,  for  the  murder  of 
divei'S  servant  girls.  A  dispute  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Queensland  financial 
authorities,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  the  colony  is 

entirely  in  the  wrong.  The  young  Khedive  reviewed  the 

Egyptian  troops,  and  i-eceived  their  oaths  of  allegiance  on 

Tuesday.  A  second  Message  from  President  Harrison 

on  Thursday,  containing  what  appeared  to  l)e  an  elaborate, 
but  certainly  ineflective,  disclaimer  of  the  charge  of  having 
bullied  Chili  when  he  already  had  her  submission  in  his 
pocket,  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  submission.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  few  respectable  Americans  take  pride  in 

a  very  discreditable  business.  Considerable  I'emissions  of 

taxation  have  been  made  in  Egypt,  despite  the  expense  of 

completely  removing  the  corvee.  General  Menabrea  has 

resigned  the  Italian  Embassy  at  Paris. 

On  Monday  morning  a  letter  was  published 
CouX'^Coundl.  from  "my^Lords"  to  the  London  County 
Council,  which,  though  the  alarums  and  ex- 
cursions among  the  members  of  that  magnanimous  body 
still  continued,  quite  eclipsed  them  in  interest.  It  was  a 
Treasury  "  wigging "  of  the  finest  quality,  informing  the 
Council,  with  official  politeness,  but  unmistakably,  that  its 
financial  methods  are  naught,  and  that  "  my  Loi'ds  "  will 
interpose  to  save  the  people  of  London  from  the  conse- 
quences of  them,  if  necessary.  On  Tuesday  the  Council 
argued  its  pet  schemes  dispei'sedly,  and  finally,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  postponed  their  fui'ther  consideration  till  after  the 
coming  election.  The  newspapers  are  being  deluged  with 
the  controversy  between  Moderates  and  Progressives,  the 
latter  endeavouiing  to  show  tliat  the  Moderates  are  not 
themselves  Heaven-born  "  municipals."  Perhajjs  not ;  but 
they  may  not  be  that  and  yet  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
Progressives. 

All  those  who  would  fain  hope  that  a  celebrated 
dictum  to  the  eflect  that  "  the  law  is  a  hass  " 
is  a  libel  will  be  saddened  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  this  day  week,  in  the 
Eastbourne  matter.  Four  learned  brethren  supported  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  (standing  judge  to  the  Salvation  Army)  in 
quashing  the  conviction,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  imported  Salvationists  knew  what 
had  happened  previously.  On  the  same  day  one  of  the 
rather  common  and  very  hard  cases  of  damage  from  engine 
sparks  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

 The  verdict  in  the  case  of  Rumney  v.  Walter  might  have 

seemed  only  explicable  on  the  well-known  general  principle 
that  a  newspaper,  a  railway  Company,  and  a  defendant  in 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
jury,  what  Strafford  was  in  St.  John's,  not  beasts  of  chase, 
to  whom  fair  law  must  be  given,  but  vermin  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  But  it  was 
probably  brought  about  by  the  mistake  of  tlie  Times  in  not 

apologizing.  An  impoi-tant  injunction  was  granted  by 

Mr.  Justice  Chitty  on  Tuesday,  restraining  a  Trade-Union 
from  posting  injurious  placards  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Collard  k  Collard  ;  and  some  of 
the  Carron  and  Hermitage  Wharf  strikers  were  sentenced 
to  different  terms  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  violence.  Anybody  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Purity  gang  should  look  up  certain  doings 
at  Brighton  police-court  this  week,  and  see  how  two 
Vigilance  agents  (one  of  the  mature  and  grave  age  of 
twenty-foui-)  endeavoui-ed  to  "  sm,ell  out "  a  house  of  ill- 
fame  by  the  simple  process  of  engaging  a  room  foi'  a  week 
on  false  pi'etences,  and  hinting  the  kind  of  entei'tainment 
they  should  like. 

All  the  old  subjects  figured  unpityingly  at  the 
Correspondence,  end  of  last  week,  Mi-.  Charles  Harrison  in 

particular  being  undaunted  alike  by  the  tei'rors 
of  Lord  LiNGEN  and  the  omniscience  of  Sir  Thojias  Farrer. 
 It  has  frequently  occuri'ed  to  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  to  wonder  why,  while  the  sister  University 
manages  as  a  rule  to  keep  its  folly  to  itself,  their  own  so  often 
permits  that  portion  of  the  same  quality  with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  it  "to  rin  oot  sarkless  on  the  public."  On 
Tuesday  morning  of  the  present  week  of  grace,  an  Oxford 
resident,  while  disappi-oving  of  the  jjothei'  raised  over  the 
postponement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colleges,  took  up  his 
parable  against  the  summei-  term.  Now,  speaking  in  the 
grave  and  pondering  way,  it  may  be  laid  dowii  that  for 
"  educative  "  influences  on  all  "  educable "  persons,  one 
summer  term  properly  enjoyed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is 
worth  all  the  curricula  of  all  the  "  teaching  Universities  " 
from  Europe  to,  and  including,  Laputa.  At  "  the  other 
"  shop  "  the  familiar  difficulty  of  ascertaining  any  fact  what- 
ever has  been  once  more  illustrated  by  an  infinity  of  versions 
of  the  competition  between  Bishop  Puilpott  and  the  late 

Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  Mathematical  Tiipos.  The 

Dean  of  Yoik,  ha\ang  di'awn  the  fire  of  the  Biblical  ci'itics 
by  showing  an  impious  distrust  in  their  infallibility,  has 
stood  it,  as  he  well  might,  very  bravely,  and  appears  to  be 

not   one   penny  the  worse.  There  Avas  much  other 

letter- writing  on  Tuesday.  Everybody  should  look  at 

a  very  amusing  letter  from  M.  Deloncle,  the  Fi'ench  chau- 
vinist deputy  and  journalist,  in  Wednesday's  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  was  committed  for  trial 
Miscellaneous,  yesterday  week,  on  which  day  Mr.  Chaplin 

\Tfsited  the  small  holdings  which,  thanks  to 
Lord  Wantage,  have  been  established  near  Lambourne  in 
Berksliii-e,  and  Sir  P.  Goldsmid  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 

the  Persian  language  and  literature.  A  local  Government 

Board  Cu^cular  was  issued  on  Monday  in  re  influenza,  but 
was  not  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  that  kind  of  docu- 
ment, being  vague  and  vei'bose,  containing  no  clear  or 

useful  advice,  and  likely  to  alarm  without  benefiting.  

A  great  fight  has  begun  on  the  Tyne,  not  between  men  and 
mastei's,  but  between  diflferent  classes  of  men.  It  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  in  this  way  the  Trades-Union  revo- 
lution, unlike  the  other,  may  be  eaten  up  by  its  own  childi'en ; 

but  one  hesitates  to  prophesy  such  a  satisfactory  i-evei'sal.  

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  addressed  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  world  on  Burns  last  Monday  very  pleasantly,  and 
Professor  Blackie  opined  that  Knox,  Burns,  and  Watt 
wei'e  the  fine  flower  and  unforgetable  trinity  of  Scotsmen. 
What  an  Aaron  and  what  a  Hur  for  Robbie  !  O  Emeritus 
Pi-ofessor  !  why  deave  us  with  your  Knox  in  this  way  1  and 
why  select  an  engineer  wi'  a  boiler,  when  you  had  King 
Robert  and  Sir  Walter  and  Montrose  and  a  dizzen  ithers 

to  choose  fi'om  1  The  agitation  against  the  proposed 

Newman  statue  has  grown  pretty  warm,  Sir  William 
Anson,  a  subsciiber,  being  pei'haps  the  most  noteworthy 
protester.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  the 
President  of  Trinity  distinctly  denies  that  Newjian's 
College  refused  a  site  for  a  statue  which  there  would  be  per- 
fectly in  place,  and  could  excite  no  just  heart-burnings 
in  any  one.  On  Wednesd.ay  Mr.  William  Morris  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  early  book  illustration ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain busied  himself  about  his  now  favouiite  subject  of  old- 
age  pensions ;  and  there  was  what  might  have  been  a 
terrible   railway  accident   on   the   Midland  just  outside 

Leicester.  Mr.  GossE  spoke  agreeably  on  Reading  at 

the  College  for  Men  and  Women  in  Queen  Square,  on 
Wednesday  night.  The  only  fault  that  we  can  find  with 
him  is  that,  liJie  most  peisons  in  such  case,  he  succumbed 
a  little  to  the  temptation  of  finding  fault  with  the  other 
doctors'  prescriptions.  Why  object  to  anyone  who  tells  you 
to  read  lioh  Roy  for  the  eighth  time  ?  We,  simple  as  we 
stand,  have  read  it,  we  should  think,  for  the  eighteenth  at 
least,  and  we  hope  to  read  it  eighteen  or  eighty  times  more. 
The  secret  of  this  matter,  which  indeed  Mr.  Gosse  in  his 
positive  attitude  put  veiy  well,  is  "  Read  what  you  like. 
"  Try  to  like  the  best  things  rather  than  the  worst.  But 
*  read ;  and  read  what  you  like."  Mr.  Herkomer  also 


lectured  on  Scenic  Art  on  Thursday  ;  so  that  this  has  been 
a  week  of  lectures  by  eminent  hands  on  matters  connected 
with  art  and  literature. 

Mr.  John  Noble  was  a  political  organizer  of 
Obituary,    some  notoriety;  Baron  Orczy  a  Hungaiian 

politician  and  composer  of  note.  Sir  Thomas 
Macmaiion  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
of  English  cavalry  oflicers.  Dr.  Wood  w;is  a  very  active 
woi'king  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  London 

University  and  Univei'sity  College,  London.  The  Grand 

Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  was  father  of  the  Queen  of 
Greece,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  for  the 
last  forty  years  (till  he  was  attacked  by  mental  disease  some 
time  before  his  death)  one  of  the  most  respected  members- 

of  the  Imperial  ftimily.  Loi'd  Beaumont  had  had  a  rather 

curious  and  interesting  military  career.  Had  Captain 

Ramsay  (who,  not  entii-ely  to  the  credit  of  service  arrange- 
ments, never  attained  higher  rank  than  that  of  commander) 
lived  a  year  longer,  he  would  have  completed  the  eightieth 
since  he  joined  the  itavy.  As  a  boy  of  eight  years  old 
he  had  seen  service  against  the  United  States. — —Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  St.  Thomas's,  Oxford,  had  been  a  pillar  of 
one  section  of  the  Church  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Mayne  was  a  great  whist-player,  and  formerly  a 
clei'k  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Mr.  Gowing,  as  Walter 
Gordon,  an  actor  well  known  in  the  buxom  Buckstone 
days  of  the  Haymai'ket ;  Sir  Oscar  Clayton  was  widely 
knowTi  as  a  surgeon ;  Sir  Charles  Hamilton  had  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  the  Guards  at  the  Alma ;  and 
Baron  Chazal,  as  Belgian  Minister  of  War,  had  designed 
and  carried  out  the  huge  new  fortifications  of  Antwerp. 

•  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  was  a  medical  person  who  kept 

his  name  very  much  before  the  readers  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondence. Sir  John  Lambert  had  in  his  day  been  one 

of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  home ;  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  had  much  to  do 
with  the  organization  and  administration  of  British  Burmah 
both  old  and  new. 

^  The  principal  book  of  the  week  is  Mr.  Carlyle's 

°°&c.  ' '  Lectures  on  Literature  (Ellis  &  Elvey),  which 
he  did  not  publish  himself,  perhaps,  as  readers 

may  think,  pour  cause.  At  the  Royal   Academy,  on 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  the  chief  representative 
of  the  so-called  Newlyn  school ;  Mi'.  Bates,  a  young  sculptor  ; 
and  Mr.  Graham  Jackson,  a  learned  architect,  who  has 
used  his  privilege  of  spoiling  Oxford  Avith,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  ferocity  than  might  be  expected,  were  elected 
Associates. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  PEOPLE. 

IF  it  had  been  possible  in  any  way  to  increase  that  "  in- 
"  tei'est  of  tears  "  which  has  accrued  to  the  Sovereign 
and  the  nation  from  theii-  common  bereavement,  the  touch- 
ing letter  which  the  Queen  has  just  addressed  to  her  people 
Avould  have  added  to  it.  To  say,  as  is  the  simple  truth, 
that  no  such  incident  could  have  occurred  at  any  earlier 
period  of  our  history,  is  to  remind  ourselves  of  one  of  the 
not  veiy  numerous,  but  in  their  way  inestimable,  compen- 
sations that  oui^somewhat  too  articulate  and  demonstrative 
age  has  brought*  with  it.  If  our  great  State  personages, 
and  our  public  men  in  general,  are  too  often  tempted,  and 
pei'haps  constrained,  to  speak  when  it  would  be  better 
for  them,  or  when  they  possibly  prefer,  to  keep  silence, 
we  may  well  find  this  a  light  penalty  to  pay  for  the 
facilities  which  such  a  usage  supplies  to  speech  on  those 
few  occasions  when  speech  is  of  priceless  value.  Much  may 
be  forgiven  to  a  state  of  national  mannei-s  which,  if  it  is 
too  often  careless  of  the  restraints  of  dignity  when  it  would 
be  well  to  observe  them,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  permits 
and  encourages  theii'  abi'ogatioii  at  moments  when  they 
would  ai'rest  the  sympathetic  union  of  emotions  which  it  is 
good  both  for  Royal  and  loyal  hearts  to  allow  to  flow  un- 
checked together.  There  has  never  before,  doubtless,  been 
so  universal  an  exchange  of  sympathy  between  any  English 
Sovereign  and  the  English  nation  as  there  has  been  on  this 
and  that  other  "  .sad  and  tragical  occasion  "  to  which  Her 
Majesty  pathetically  refers  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  any 
such  demonstration  had  occurred  on  the  side  of  the  people 
in  any  j^i'evious  reign,  it  would  have  been  impossil)le  for 
Royalty  to  have  acknowledged  it  with  that  heartfelt  and 
moving  simplicity  which  is  perhaps  the  most  sti'ilting 
chai'acteristic  of  Her  Majesty's  letter.  Feelings,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  equally  deep  on  either  side ;  but  the  words 
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chosen  to  give  utterance  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign w-onld  have  been  chosen  rather  fi'oui  the  "  common 
"  form  "  of  Court  Chambei-lains  than,  like  those  of  Her 
Majesty,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  heart. 

The  afl'ecting  terms  in  which  the  Queen  speaks  of 
the  calamity  which  has  befallen  her  and  her  family, 
and  of  the  consolation  which  she  has  derived  imder  it 
from  the  sympathy  of  her  subjects,  will  touch  all 
hearts.  But  it  is.  perhaps,  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  her  letter,  and  the  high  and  devoted  spirit  of  public 
duty  which  animates  it,  that  will  move  them  most.  It  is 
with  sorrowful  assent  that  they  will  have  responded  to  the 
i-eflection  that  the  l^ereavements  of  their  Sovereign  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  her  reign  have  indeed  been  heavy ; 
and  most  devoutly  will  they  join  in  Her  Majesty's  pi'ayer 
that,  great  as  are  the  labours,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities 
inseparable  fiom  lier  position,  she  may  retain  health  and 
strength  to  support  them  and  to  work  for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  her  country  and  Empire  while  life  shall  last. 
Courageoxis  and  uni'emitting  devotion  to  public  duty  imdei- 
whatever  burdens  of  private  sorrow  Providence  may  impose 
is  foi'tunately  no  uncommon  spectacle  among  Englishmen. 
But,  exhibited  in  the  highest  place  of  all,  and  sust;iined  by 
a  fortitude  which  sex  has  never  weakened  nor  advancing 
years  abated,  it  is  a  sight  which  may  well  stir  the  heart  of 
ii  loyal  nation  with  affectionate  pride. 


ROSSENDALE. 

IT  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  result  of  the  contest 
foi-  Rossendale  is  disappointing  to  Unionists ;  but  it  is 
with  the  figures  rather  than  the  fact  of  Sir  Thojias  Brooks's 
defeat  that  our  disappointment  begins  and  ends.  This,  of 
course,  our  friend  the  enemy  finds  it  expedient  to  ignore. 
A  convenient  lapse  of  memory  has  enabled  him  to  represent 
the  \-ictoiy  of  Mr.  Maden  as  a  new  and  sui'prising  testimony 
to  the  recent  growth  of  Home  Rule  ojjinions  in  Liberal- 
Unionist  constituencies.  It  is  true  that  the  Gladstonian 
has  been  in  tlie  constant  habit  at  any  time  during  the  last 
four  years  oi'  so  of  "  daring "  the  late  eminent  member 
for  Rossendale  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  constituents 
on  his  public  action  since  1886,  and  of  loudly  aflirm- 
ing  that  at  the  first  oppoitunity  that  presented  itself 
they  would  most  assuredly  mark  their  displeasure  thereat 
by  ejecting  him  from  his  seat.  In  this  estimate  of 
the  feeling  of  Rossendale  the  Gladstonian  may  or  may  not 
have  been  mistaken.  Unionists  were  never  at  much  pains 
to  dispute  it,  being,  many  of  them,  indeed,  disposed  to 
attribute  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  on  various 
grounds.  But  if  the  taunts  of  which  for  some  years  past 
the  Leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  has  been  the  cha- 
racteristically impassive  object  were  well  founded,  they 
make  the  present  inordinate  jubilations  of  the  Gladstonian 
party  a  little  ridiculous.  We  venture  to  submit  to  them 
that  they  cannot  '•  have  it  both  ways."  Rossendale  may 
always  have  been  a  very  insecm-e  Liberal-Unionist  seat — 
a  seat,  in  fact,  which  was  retained  by  Lord  Hartington  in 
1886,  not  so  much  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  as  because  he  was  Lord  Hartington  :  for  our  own 
part,  we  do  not  scruple  to  admit  that  we  have  always  so  re- 
garded it;  but  in  that  case  all  the  noisy  rejoicing  over 
its  capture  is  extremely  foolish.  After  doing  duty  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  "  bewildered  Liberal  electoi's  " 
— who,  by-the-bye,  had  had  the  entire  Home  Rule  contro- 
versy dinned  into  their  ears  for  full  five  months  before  the 
election — voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone  without  knowing 
what  they  were  about,  it  cannot  now  be  trotted  out  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  force  of  poli- 
tical conviction  slowly  and  painfully  severs  the  ties  of  per- 
sonal loyalty,  and  overcomes  even  the  respect  due  to  the 
highest  political  integrity  and  abilities. 

The  Rossendale  election  can  be  legitimately  employed  for 
the  former  of  these  two  purposes  alone.  As  was  justly 
pointed  out  by  a  local  commentator  on  the  event  on  the 
very  day  of  its  announcement,  the  constituency  is  "  histori- 
"  cally  Liberal."  It  gave  its  former  representative  his  largest 
majoi'ity  befoi'e  the  split  in  the  Liberal  party  took  place ; 
and  when  in  the  following  year  he  ofi'ered  himself  to  the 
electors  as  an  opponent  instead  of  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  promptly  reduced  that  majority  by  nearly 
one-fourth,  while  the  total  poll  declined  by  something  lilce  a 
thousand,  as  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  many  "  bewildered  " 
abstentions.  Figures  of  this  chai-acter  speak  for  themselves, 


and  it  needed  very  little  analytic  skill  to  guide  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  seat  for  Rossendale  was  a,bout  as  pre- 
carious as  any  Liberal-Unionist  seat  in  the  kingdom,  and  as 
likely  as  any  to  revert  to  the  Gladstonians  at  the  first  by- 
election.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  concei'ned  to  deny  that 
the  reversion  is  of  a  moi'e  catastrophic  character  than  had 
been  expected.  Lord  Hartington's  majority  of  1,450  in 
1886  need  not  have  been  turned  into  a  majority  of  1,225 
for  Mr.  Maden  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  undoubtedly 
seems  to  show  that  the  process  of  reconversion  to  Glad- 
stonianism  has  been  going  on  continuously  among  the 
"  bewildered  "  ones  for  several  yeai's  past.  Some  allowance 
should,  however,  be  made  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
constituency  has  been  "  nursed  "  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  now  secured  the  doubtful  honour  of  representing  it. 
Mr.  Maden's  exceptional  assiduity  of  courtship  has,  no 
doubt,  contributed  largely  to  the  completeness  of  his  success  ; 
though  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  not  much  less  discouraging  way 
of  accounting  for  a  Unionist  defeat. 

Another  circumstance  which  incidentally  goes  to  prove 
the  reality  of  Rossendalian  reconversion  is  that  even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intervention  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any 
appreciable  mischief  to  the  candidate  whom  he  recom- 
mended.    His   extraordinary    and    peifectly  gratuitous 
plunge  into  personalities  on  the  eve  of  the  contest,  and  his 
cool  invention  of  those  "  pledges "  which  he  foisted  on 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
barely  time   to   contradict   the   fraudulent   fable  before 
the    polling-day,    would    have    disgusted     any    but  a 
very  I'obust  follower  of  the  great  and  good  romancer. 
When  a  venerable  statesman  says  of  a  former  colleague 
and  supporter   that   at   a   cei'tain   time   and   place  he 
promised  "  a  large  introduction  into  the  Irish  Government 
"  of  the  representative  system,  and  a  fundamental  reform 
"  of  the  system  of  administration  known  and  hated  by 
"  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Dublin  Castle,"  and  when  the 
former  colleague  and  supporter  is  able  to  reply  that  he 
never  said  a  word  about  either  the  "  representative  system  " 
or  "  Dublin  Castle,"  one  might  suppose  that  the  venerable 
statesman  would  be  sorry  he  sjooke.  Yet,  apparently,  he  has 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  The  sturdy  "  converts  "  of  Rossendale 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  shocked  by  observing  that 
theii'  leader  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell — well,  electioneering 
statements — in  the  hope  of  securing  the  retui  n  of  his  candi- 
date, and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  crookedness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  tactics  in  no  wayaffected  the  straightness  of  their 
votes.  Nor,  indeed,  did  these  belated  proselytes — to  adopt  the 
newest  view  of  them — to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  apj^ear 
to  be  in  any  degree  discouraged  by  the  very  attenuated  form 
of  that  nostrum  which  Mr.  Maden  offered  to  them.  The 
peculiar  version  of  the  Gladstonian  jjolicy  for  Ireland  which 
this  gentleman  favours  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  because 
in  all  probability  it  will  form  the  model  for  many  subsequent 
pronouncements  on  the  same  subject  which  will  be  put 
ibi'ward  by  Gladstonian  candidates  between  now  and  the 
next  election.    It  will  evidently  be  then"  cue  to  reduce  the 
contemplated  Home  Rule  concessions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
a  vanishing  point.    They  will  have  no  hand,  they  will  tell 
us,  in  granting  anything  to  Ireland  except  the  mere  "  gas- 
"  and-water  autonomy,"  which  eveiybody  is  willing,  and 
indeed  desirous,  to  concede  to  every  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  course  this  reservation  in  reality  amounts  to  exactly 
nothing  at  all.    Practically  it  means  that  the  particular 
Gladstonian  "  item  "  who,  greatly  daring,  insists  upon  it,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  be  the  game  of  the  Old  Parliamentary 
Hand  to  represent  his  new  Home  Rule  scheme  to  the  con- 
stituencies as  a  very  modest  and  harmless  aflair  indeed.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  item  aforesaid  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  accepting  any  scheme  which  the  0.  P.  H.  may  think  fit 
to  tender  to  him,  however  large  and  dangerous,  or  in  con- 
tending that  its  appearance  of  magnitude  is  a  mere  optical 
illusion.     Mr.  Gladstone,   in   fi^ct,  may  be  reasonably 
believed  to  bestow  mighty  little  thought  upon  the  Madens 
of  his  party.    He  knows  well  enough  that  he  will  find  no 
serious  difficulty  in  making  them  swallow  any  Home  Rule 
Bill  he  may  put  Ijefore  them,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is 
just  as  well  perhaps  that  they  should  go  about  the  country 
protesting  as  valoiously  as  they  please  that  their  powers  of 
deglutition  are  strictly  limited. 

The  I'eal  centre  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  anxieties  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  found  on  the  Irish  benches.  He  is  well  aware,  of 
coui'se,  that  the  soit  of  Home  Rule  that  the  Madens  regard 
as  the  right  horse  to  back  is  an  animal  which  neither  of 
the  two  Nationalists  will  look  at ;  and  that  gas-nnd-water 
autonomy  is  a  boon  which  even  the  piiesthood,  little  as  they 
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really  desire  to  establish  a  "  free  State"  around  their  "  free 
"  Church,"  would  feel  bound  to  reject.  And  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  painfully  pondei'S  the  Pai-liamentary  ways  and 
means  of  coercing  or  cnjoling  the  two  fiictions  into  accept- 
ance of  it,  he  must  find  but  cold  comfort  in  the  fatuous  re- 
joicings of  those  followers  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
finding  themselves  again  "as  in  1885."  For  their  leader 
mu.'^t  be  ruefully  conscious  that  "as  in  1885"  will  not  be 
good  enough,  or  nearly ;  and  that  unless  he  can  secure  a 
larger  and  more  stable  majority  than  he  brought  back  with 
him  from  the  polls  at  the  election  of  that  yeai-,  he  will  only 
repeat  the  fiasco  of  the  year  that  followed. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MOMENT  IN  AFEICA. 

A COLONIAL  paper  which  I'ecently  reached  England 
informs  us  that  the  Nyassa  check  to  Consul  John- 
ston's movements  will  be  avenged,  "  whatever  the  Saturday 
"  Review  may  think,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  As  no 
English  25eriodical  has  been  moi'e  constant  than  the  Saturday 
Review  in  urging  the  development  of  England's  colonial 
dominion,  we  confess  a  slight  inability  to  discover  what  the 
gentleman  means.  He  may  be  one  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  men, 
and  so  be  angiy  that  the  Saturday  Review  has  insisted  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  those  outlying  districts  of 
the  Empire  for  the  Empii-e,  and  not  for  local  faisiurs.  If 
so,  we  have  no  consolation  for  him  ;  if  otherwise,  he  h.as  shot 
his  arrow  considerably  over  the  mark. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  moment  is  one  of  the  first 
importance  in  regai'd  to  Britain's  colonial  empire.  The 
inevitable  reaction  after  the  founding  of  the  great  colonial 
dominions  of  the  British  East  and  British  South  Afiica 
Companies  has  set  in.  It  has  been  discovered  (and  he  must 
have  been  a  singularly  slow-witted  person  who  waited  long 
for  the  discovei'y)  that  you  cannot  make  a  vast  stretch  of 
country  yours  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  even  by  much 
more  active  proceedings — that  you  must  "  bide  the  brunt  " 
in  this  as  in  othei-  matters,  and  that  the  breaking  of  a  good 
many  eggs  goes  to  the  making  of  a  really  big  omelette. 
Again,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  in-letting  of  the 
Germans — a  people  absolutely  unused  to  colonizing  methods 
— and  the  suffei'ance  of  the  French — a  people  whose  colo- 
nizing methods  {festibus  Canada  et  India)  are  not  ours,  and 
not  successful — have  bred  trouble  in  our  own  countries. 
Lastly,  there  is  what  may  be,  or  may  not,  a  real  chance — 
the  movement  for  selling  Portugal's  colonial  possessions. 
We  exaggerate  none  of  these  things ;  we  know  very  well 
how  many  things  like  them  have  gone  down  the  Avave  of 
Cocytus,  and  left  nothing  behind.  But  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  manias 
of  relinquishment  which  lost  us  Java  and  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  French  Antilles,  may  come  on,  or  that,  con- 
trariwise, an  intelligent  "  I  set  at  all "  may  give  us  the 
command  of  the  last  possible  new  markets  of  the  woi-ld. 

The  dangers  in  the  way  are  not  single.  There  is,  to 
begin  with,  a  certain  quality  in  the  English  Gladstonian 
which  one  must  borrow  the  lingo  of  his  French  friends  to 
describe,  and  which  can  only  be  called  "incivism."  The 
conduct  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  last  Session  in  regard  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  Railway  deserves  no  other  and  no 
lesser  word.  We  admit  that  Sir  William,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  others  of  their  kidney  have  a  clear  defence  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  They  msh  that  the  British  worker 
shall  continue  to  suffer  fi'om  "  divine  discontent,"  which,  by 
the  method  of  opposites,  may  induce  him  to  be  content 
with  such  veiy  undivine  pei'sons  as  themselves  in  power. 
They  know  that  the  development  of  new  colonies  will,  on 
the  contrary,  open  fields  of  prosperity  to  him  ;  and  they 
would  shut  these  if  they  could.  It  is  their  game — a  base  and 
scoundrelly  game,  but  a  game.  What  we  are  less  able  to  com- 
prehend is  the  game  of  the  ofiicial  persons  and  of  the  ordinary 
investing  Britons.  The  former  can  gain  nothing  by  kotow- 
ing to  the  Sir  Williams  ;  yet  they  do  it.  The  latter  are 
prodigal  of  their  money  to  any  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry  who 
starts  a  Company  for  importing  Spanish  asses  or  milking 
the  British  variety ;  yet  they  behold  unmoved  the  refusal 
of  a  mere  trifle  to  forestall  competitors  in  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate. And  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  they  would 
make  a  wry  face  if  it  were  proposed  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa,  and  shut 
out  all  competitoi's  from  nearly  a  third  of  the  African 
continent.  Yet  there  never  was  such  a  moment  as  there 
is  now.    The  Portugiiese  ai-e  getting  sick  of  their  African 


possessions ;  the  Germans  do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
theirs ;  the  French  ai-e  calculating  whether  all  pay  and  no 
return  is  good  business.  And  the  great  British  nation, 
personified  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  grudges  the  ha'porth 
of  bird-lime  that  will  catch  the  biggest  bird  and  the  last 
bird  now  going  loose  upon  the  earth  ! 


THE  MISSING  BEAE. 

HE  was  last  seen  at  Harrogate.  He  was  wanted  this 
week  at  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  but  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  Not  having  him  before  them,  the  judges  were 
unable  to  say  whether  he  was  a  domestic  animal  or  not. 
The  magistrates  .said  he  was  not,  but  they  may  have  been 
frightened.  It  is  not  only  the  bear  tliat  has  disappeared.. 
His  OAvners  also  have  vanished  into  space,  and  tliis  is  dis- 
tinctly unfortunate.  For  they  are  charged,  lightly  or 
wrongly,  with  having  evil  entreated  the  poor  bear,  and 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  justice  until  they  are  found. 
Counsel  desired  to  advertise  for  them.  But  if  they  were 
innocent  they  would  not  have  absconded,  and  if  they  are 
guilty  they  know  that  they  will  not,  by  inserting  an  answer 
to  the  advertisement,  hear  of  anything  to  their  advantage. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  peiiiaps  be  moi-e  hopeful  to  advertise 
for  the  bear.  He  has  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  forward, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  to  gain.  Theie  are  many  bear.s 
who  can  do  anything  except  talk,  and  who  knows  whether 
this  one  may  not  be  able  to  read  ?  Bears  pervade  all 
classes  and  all  professions.  There  are  bears  in  Parlia- 
ment, bears  at  the  Bar,  it  is  even  whispered  that  there 
are  bears  on  the  Bench  !  Therefore  the  question  whether 
they  may  be  ill  used  with  impunity  possesses  considerable 
interest  and  impoi'tance.  The  Divisional  Court,  with  a 
strictness  verging  on  pedantry,  declined  to  go  on  without 
the  bear.  "  You  can  get  another  bear,"  said  Mr.  Justice- 
Hawkins,  in  a  spirit  of  reprehensible  flippancy.  But  the  next 
bear  may  be  the  cherished  inmate  of  a  Christian  home,  blest 
with  privileges  which  would  diive  liis  wild  brethren  tame  to 
think  of.  He  may  be  a  mastei'ful  bear,  and  receive  that 
deference  which  spiings  from  I'egard  for  personal  safety. 
There  ai'e  almost  as  many  beai's  in  Regent's  Park  as  there 
are  milestones  on  the  Dover  road.  But,  under  the  fostering 
cai'e  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  they  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  What  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  wants  is  an  oppressed' 
bear,  a  bear  whose  ■wrongs  call  for  vengeance,  a  bear  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free.  If  the  wanderer  of  Harrogate  will 
not  return  to  his  friends  and  solicitors,  we  may  have  tO'  wait 
until  the  gens  ursina  roai's  fi'atei'nally  for  Home  Rule. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  frame  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
wild  animals  all  the  year  round  which  would  not  interfere 
with  manly  and  legitimate  sport.  But  it  does  seem  rather 
ridiculous  that  when  any  ci'eatures  have  become  the  ser- 
vants or  companions  of  mankind  they  can  be  tortured  with 
impunity  because  they  are  ferce  natures.  There  are  wild 
dogs,  wild  horses,  and  wild  cats.  In  the  days  of  Shirley 
there  were  wild  curates,  and  there  are  still  wild  asses.  Yet. 
these  species  are  all  protected  by  wise  and  humane  legisla- 
tion from  the  caprice  of  their  superiors.  Has  a  bear  re- 
ceived a  double  dose  of  original  sin  that  it  should  be 
deprived  of  a  Parliamentary  guarantee  1  Of  conrse  "  Tonschi 
"  and  another  "  may  have  behaved  with  conspicuous  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  to  this  particular  bear.  Un  the  othei- 
hand,  the  judges  might,  if  they  had  had  the  chance,  have 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  magisti  ates,  and  held,  in  accord- 
ance with  common  sense,  that  every  case  must  be  treated 
as  one  of  fact,  and  determined  upon  the  merits.  If  an: 
animal  has  been  domesticated,  it  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  domestic  animal.  At  present  the  whole 
subject  is  left  in  distressing  uncei'tainty,  and  the  mind 
of  the  public,  like  the  mind  of  King  Arthur, 
is  "  clouded  with  a  doubt."  It  is  curious  that,  while  one- 
Court  was  regretting  its  inability  to  decide  whether  a  bear 
was  a  domestic  animal,  another  Court  was  called  upon  to- 
say  whether  a  locomotive  was  a  domestic  engine.  A  spark 
from  one  of  the  Great  Western  Company's  funnels  set  fire 
to  a  barn  and  destroyed  pi'operty  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  Insurance  Company  which  sued  the  railway 
failed  in  their  action  because  the  omission  to  use  "  spark- 
"  arresters"  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  negligence.  In. 
other  words,  a  locomotive  is  not  such  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
macliine  that  those  who  employ  it  are  bound  to  exercise 
special  precautions.    That,  of  course,  is  an  arguable  point. 
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What  cannot  be  i-easonaVily  ai-gned  is  that  the  original 
character  of  beasts  or  of  their  pi'ogenitors  constituted  any 
defence  for  ti'eating  them  with  stupid  V)ai-bai-ity.  Yet  were 
people  once  to  idealize  that  no  animal  can  be  well  trained 
except  by  kindness,  the  discussion  would  soon  be  obsolete. 


LORD  LORNE'S  "  PALMERSTON." 

LORD  LORXE'S  Viscount  Palmersion,  K.G.  (Samp- 
son Low  ik  Co.)  is  the  latest  contribution  made  to 
the  series  of  political  biographies  entitled  "  The  Prime 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,"  which  are  in  course  of  pub- 
lication under  the  editor.ship  of  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid.  Lord 
LoRNE  has  had  access  to  Loi'd  Palmerston's  unpublished 
correspondence,  and  has  used  it  with  skill,  avoiding,  per- 
haps with  excessive  caution,  the  numerous  temptations 
to  indiscretion  which  it  offered.  When  we  read  Palmer- 
ston's description  of  his  colleagues  in  1826 — "  old  women 
"  like  the  Chancellor,  spoonies  like  Liverpool,  ignoi'a- 
"  muses  like  We.st.moreland,  old  stumped-up  Tories  like 
"  Bathurst  " — we  feel  how  nice  it  would  have  been  if  Lord 
LoRNE  could  have  given  us  some  of  the  epithets  which  Lord 
Palmerston  may  have  bestowed  on  his  colleagues  of  1856. 
Pleasant  but  wrong.  Lord  Lorne  has  felt,  with  Voltaire, 
that  while  forbearance  is  due  to  the  living  we  owe  only  truth 
to  the  dead.  Lord  Palmerston's  surviving  colleagues  must 
wait  until  they  are  dead  to  know  avithoritatively  what  he 
thought  about  them,  though  some  of  them  have,  we  dai'e 
say,  a  shrewd  guess.  Though  Lord  Lorne's  sketch  neces- 
sarily lacks  the  piquancy  of  personal  anecdote  and  epithet, 
yet  it  has  the  substantial  value  of  authentic  history.  The 
relishes  may  be  wanting,  but  there  is  a  solid  joint  set  befoi  e 
the  guest.  It  is  better  that  the  beef  should  lack  mustard 
than  that  the  mustard  should  be  unattended  by  the  beef. 
The  materials  placed  at  Lord  Lorne's  disposal  enable  him  to 
make  a  contribution  of  original  value  to  the  political  history 
of  two  generations  of  the  present  centuiy.  Lord  Lorne  has 
judiciously  avoided  traversing  once  more  the  ground 
covered  by  Lord  Dalling  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  and  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  if  his  little  volume  does  not  supersede  theirs,  neither 
is  it  rendered  superfluous  by  them.  It  occupies,  and  will 
continue  to  occupy,  its  own  place.  Lord  Palmerston  is 
made  to  display  himself  in  the  most  authentic  manner, 
thi'ough  his  own  correspondence  ;  he  does  not  exist  in  this 
volume  for  the  sake  of  his  biographer.  Bene  qui  latuil, 
bene  scripsit  would  not  be  a  bad  rule  of  conduct  for  memoir- 
writers,  though  by  no  means  a  universal  one  ;  and  Lord 
Lorne  has  shown  not  only  a  commendable  modesty,  but  no 
little  art,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  kept  himself  in 
the  background,  and  left  the  stage  to  his  hero. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  is  in  a  certain  sense  season- 
able. Lord  Palmerston's  well-known  forecast  of  the  future 
— "  Gladstone  will  soon  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  when 
"  he  gets  my  place,  we  shall  have  strange  doings  " — reads 
now  like  a  passage  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  It  has  been 
accomplishing  itself  more  variously  and  more  completely 
with  every  year  that  has  passed  since  Lord  Palmerston's 
withdrawal  left  the  world  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  bustle  in. 
The  death  of  the  elder  statesman  marked  not  only  the 
commencement  of  a  change  of  policy,  but  a  revolution  in 
the  character  of  English  statesmanship.  What  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  jesuitico-methodistical  type  of  politician 
has  superseded  the  manly,  straightforward  English  type 
which  had  its  most  conspicuous  representative  in  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  the  course  of  a  public  life  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  spent  largely  in  the  not  very  elevating  school 
of  diplomacy.  Lord  Palmerston,  no  doubt,  did  and  said 
many  things  which  deserve  and  have  met  condemnation. 
But  he  was  a  straightforward  enemy  and  a  cordial  friend, 
and  throughout  his  political  career  he  thought  first  of  his 
country,  and  only  in  the  second  degree  of  himself.  This 
fact  is  brought  out  clearly  by  all  the  main  incidents  in  his 
career,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  At  a  time  of  life 
when  personal  ambition  is  usually  most  ardent  and  least 
considerate,  he  stuck  resolutely  to  the  place  in  which  he 
thought  he  could  do  best  service,  dechning  advancement, 
which  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  State  thirty  years  before  he  actually  attained  it. 
Lord  Palmerston's  doctrine  was  the  reverse  of  that  which 
seems  now  to  prevail,  according  to  which  England  exists 
for  the  sake  of  Downipg  Street,  and  the  office  for  the  office- 
holder. 

Not  merely  the  chronology  of  his  political  career,  but  the 


great  transition  in  public  afi'airs  with  whicli  its  commence- 
ment is  coincident,  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  in  the  vacancy  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  occasioned.  As  Pitt  quitted  the  stage  Palmerston 
entered  it.  Palmerston,  .standing  as  the  Government  can- 
didate, was  defeated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  after  yeai's 
his  fi-iend  and  colleague,  as  the  second  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.  In  1807  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a 
place  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Administration,  which  had 
succeeded  the  Grenville-Fox  coalition.  Lord  Palmerston's 
Pai'liamentaiy  and  administrative  career'  was  thus  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  two  great  rivals 
who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  made  English  political  and 
Par'liamentary  history.  After  twenty-five  year-s  spent  among 
the  follower-s  of  Pitt  he  passed  to  the  followers  of  Fox. 
The  colleague  of  Portland  and  Perceval,  of  Liverpool 
and  Canning,  became  the  colleague  of  Grey  and  Melbourne 
and  Russell,  and  the  close  of  his  life  was  spent,  both  in 
the  Administi'ation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  in  his  own  suc- 
cessive Ministries,  in  Coalition  Governments  which  united 
fr  agments  of  both  parties.  The  ordinary  nomenclatur'e  of 
political  life  is  scarcely  applicable  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
Historiarrs  and  critics  dispute  whether'  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory.  Those  who  contend  that  he  was  a 
Wlrig  at  one  period  of  his  career  and  a  Tory  at  another 
difler'  as  to  the  periods  irr  which  he  was  a  Whig  and  a 
Tory;  while  Loi'd  Rosebery  alleges  that  at  no  per'iod  of 
his  career'  was  he  either,  but  that  from  beginning  to  end 
lie  was  a  Liberal  of  the  moderrr  type,  a  sor't  of  pre- 
Gladstoirian  Gladstone,  a  kind  of  fin  de  siecle  Radical. 
Be  this  as  it  nray,  it  is  clear  that  the  Whig  rivals  of  Mr. 
Pitt  difl'er-ed  fr  om  him  only  as  an  Oppasition  diS'ers  from  a 
Government ;  that  as  administrators  they  succeeded  and 
resembled  each  other.  There  is  no  r'eal  inconsistency  in 
Lord  Paljierston's  almost  continuous  presence  in  office 
dining  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centur'y,  rroi-  in  his 
following  the  Canning  section  of  the  Pitt  party,  which 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  representative  of  the  Pitt  doc- 
tr'irie  irr  the  coalitions  of  1827  and  1832.  Lord  Palmerston 
took  the  national  view  of  the  public  service.  That  he  was 
not  impelled  by  designs  of  personal  advancement  is  shown 
by  his  refusal  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-, 
with  a  seat  irr  the  Cabinet,  offered  by  Mr.  Perceval  in 
1809,  arrd  renewed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  During  these 
eighteen  years  Palmerston  r'cmained  conterrtedly  in  the 
subor'dinate  post  of  Secretary  at  War  (not  Seci'etary  for 
War'),  becomiirg  Foreign  Secr'etary  under  Lor'd  Grey. 
Until  he  took  the  Home  Office  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  posts  which  Lor'd  Palmerston  had  exclusively  filled — at 
the  Admir'alty,  at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the  For'eign  Office 
— were  conrrected  with  the  service  of  the  nation  a.s  a 
whole,  and  comparatively  disentarrgled  fr'om  the  mechanism 
of  par'ty  governmerrt  arrd  Parliarrrerrtary  managemerrt.  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  thr-oughout  his  car'eer,  ver'y  little  either 
of  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  a  follower  of 
Pitt,  or  Canning,  or  Grey.  He  was  essentially  an  English 
statesman,  with  whom  the  natiorr  stood  first,  his  party 
secorrd,  arrd  himself,  we  think  it  may  be  tr'uly  said,  last. 
Lord  Palmerston's  willingness,  in  1859,  to  serve  under 
the  titular  Premier'ship  of  Lord  Granville — for  Lord 
Lorne  is  rrristaken  in  sujrposing  that  he  joirred  Lord  John 
Russell  in  repudiating  the  arrangernerrt — showed  that 
towar'ds  the  close  of  his  life  he  r'etained  that  absolute 
indifference  to  mere  official  precederrce  which  marked  its 
begirrning.  No  doubt  it  was  acconrpanied  by  the  jrrst 
confidence  that  his  personal  powers  would  give  him  ascend- 
errcy  arrd  author-ity  independerrt  of  the  office  which  he 
rrright  hold. 

This  belief  in  himself  was  not  always  very  agreeably 
showrr.  Lord  Palmerston  was  ver'y  little  of  a  courtier,  in 
the  igrrobler  and  more  sycophantic  sense  of  the  ternr,  whether 
of  the  Crown,  the  mob,  or  the  House  of  Commorrs.  George 
IV.  could  not  endure  him.  "  II  y  a,"  he  said  to  Mme.  de 
LiEVEN,  "  quelque  chose  en  lui  qui  me  deplait ;  il  a  I'air 
"  toujours  si  fier."  In  the  controversy  with  the  Cr  own  which 
led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  he  was 
as  \vroirg,  both  in  forrrr  and  substance,  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  Mirrister  of  the  Crown  to  be.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  occasionally  mistook  blu.ster  and  swagger  for  a  genial 
playfulness.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  marked  throughout 
his  life  by  the  qualities  which  he  showed  in  his  school  days, 
when  he  earned  the  description  of  "  the  best  tempered  aird 
"  most  plucky  boy  at  Harrow."  The  character  is  a  firre 
one,  and  the  study  of  it  in  Lord  Lorne's  volume  may  do 
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something  to  substitute  a  sounder  estimate  of  public  men 
and  public  morals  than  that  which  marks  the  perverted 
hero-worship  of  the  moment.  We  may  point  out  one  or 
two  oversights  for  correction  in  Loid  Lorne's  futui-e 
editions.  It  is  chronologically  impossible  that  Brougham's 
letter  of  1 8o6  disparaging  Palmerston's  pretensions  to  re- 
present the  University  of  Cambridge  should  have  been 
addressed  to  Lord  IMacaulay.  Neither  histoiy  nor  poli- 
tical satire  knows  an>i;hing  of  Loi-d  Egbert  Strachan  as  a 
commander  in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  The  name  of 
Sir  J.  Canning — this  I'eproach  we  address  to  Lord  Lorne's 
index-maker— has  no  place  in  the  list  of  the  Foreign  and 
Prime  Ministers  of  England. 


THE  EASTBOURNE  CASE. 

THE  Court  for  Crovrn  Cases  Reserved  had,  we  can  very 
well  believe,  no  choice  but  to  come  to  the  I'esult  which 
it  actually  reached  when  reviewing  the  verdict  of  the  jiuy 
on  the  Eastbourne  Salvationists.  The  jury  had  found 
absurdly  on  its  o-\vn  showing.  It  acquitted  the  accused  on 
the  counts  on  which  there  was  some  reason  for  condemning 
them,  and  then  found  them  guilty  of  an  offence  which  they 
could  not  in  the  circumstances  have  committed,  if  they 
were  innocent  of  the  other  charges.  We  considered  at  the 
time  what  were  the  reasons  which  appear  to  have  led  the 
jury  to  arrive  at  their  muddle-headed  verdict,  and  need  not 
go  back  on  them  now.  It  would  be  equally  useless  and 
unpleasant  to  do  so.  The  sjiectacle  of  a  judge  glorying  over 
the  confusion  of  his  jury  is  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  fortunately 
rare.  That  there  was  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  jury 
was  only  too  clear,  and  it  led  them  to  deliver  a  verdict 
M'hich  nobody  could  suppose  would  he  allowed  to  stand.  In 
reversing  it  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  has  only 
<lischarged  an  inevitable  duty. 

The  manner  of  the  doing  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to 
criticism.    To  the  lay  mind,  at  least,  there  was  something 
rather  puerile  in  the  amount  of  talk  which  was  permitted 
on  the  question,  whether  persons  could  be  found  guilty  of 
unlawful  assembly  unless  the  mystic  word  tumultuous  had 
been  used  in  the  proper  places.    The  counsel  for  Clarkson 
and  others  seems  to  have  solemnly  argued,  and  to  have  been 
seriously  listened  to  while  arguing,  that  whatever  the  con- 
duct of  the  accused  may  have  been,  they  could  not  be 
punished  for  it,  unless  the  word  of  power  was  duly  uttered 
in  the  right  kind  of  incantation.    To  those  haimless  i)eople 
^^■ho  are  fond  of  tracing  our  habits  to  the  practices  of  our 
'I'eutonic  ancestors,  this  contention  must  have  been  a  God- 
send.   It  was  so  delightfully  like  the  kind  of  argument 
M'hich  would  have  been  used  by  Njal  to  the  Icelandic 
Thing,  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  a 
chai'ge  of  manslaying,  because  all  the  proper  formulas  had 
not  been  uttered,  first  forwards  and  then  backwards,  in 
the  traditional  places.     In  1892,  and  in  the  Court  for 
CroM'n  Cases  Reserved,  it  smacked  more  of  Messrs.  Oily, 
Gammon,  &  Quirk  than  was  dignified.    And  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  kept  the  counsel  in  countenance.    It  would  be 
unbecoming  to  say  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  spoke 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  but  the  temptation  to  say  as 
much  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  is  very  great.    "  It  does  not 
•ippear,"  so  said  the  judge,  "  on  the  contrary,  it  was  carefully 
"  excluded  from  the  evidence,  that  these  nine  defendants  had 
"  the  smallest  knowledge  when  they  came  dovm  to  East- 
"  bourne  of  what  had  occurred  there  on  other  occasions.  They 
"  were  strangers  to  the  place.    They  merely  joined  the  con- 
"  tingent  of  the  Army  on  that  piece  of  waste  ground.  .  .  . 
"  A  large  crowd  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  jjersonshad 
"  assembled  at  Latimer  Pioad,  with  what  object  it  is  not 
"  difficult  to  discover.    With  what  view  could  they  have 
"  assembled  around  this  peaceable  body  of  persons — aVjout 
"  thirty-four  altogether — who  were  there  assembled — nine 
bandsmen  and  twenty-five  of  the  '  Army '  engaged  in 
^'  pmyevV    This,  with  Sir  Henry  Hawkins's  leave,  this 
is  cant.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition,  but  a  well- 
known  fact,  proved  by  the  I'epeated  and  impudent  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Brajiwell  Booth,  that  the  Salvation 
l^and  was  deliberately  sent  down  to  Eastbourne  as  a  pro- 
vocation.   All  talk  about  the  nine  innocent  people  and 
their  prayers  is  fudge.    Everybody  knows,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  leaders  have  again  and  again  declaimed,  that  the 
band-playing  at.  Eastbourne  is  done  in  deliberate  open  de- 
fiance of  the  l)ye-law,  and  with  the  intention  of  oven  iding 
it.    In  .  fiice  of  that  fact  there  is  something  absolutely 


farcical  in  professing  to  ignore  what  is  perfectly  well  known. 
If  it  is  unknown  to  Her  Majesty's  justices,  we  can  only 
wondei-  at  the  ignorance  of  a  body  of  dignified  persons  on 
whom  ignoi-ance  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  sit  gracefully. 
Nobody  who  is  entitled  to  the  least  respect  would  ask  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins  to  decide  against  individual  Salvationists 
in  cases  in  which  they  were  innocent,  on  the  ground  that 
they  belong  to  a  body  of  insolent  and  disgusting  ranters. 
That  would  be  too  much  the  kind  of  justice  for  which  the 
Army  itself  and  its  congenial  puiity-canters  clamour.  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins  had  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  technical 
defects  of  the  conviction  which  was  being  reviewed.  Our 
complaint  is  that  he  did  go  beyond  them,  in  ordei-  to  make 
a  display  of  catchpenny  sentiment,  and  that  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  ignore  notorious  and  scandalotis  facts.  He 
was  not  bound  to  say  anything  of  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Salvation  Army  ;  but  he  was  surely  bound  not  to  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  the  nine  bandsmen  who  came  down  to 
Eastboin-ne  ^\'ith  their  instruments  did  not  come  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise  of  which  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  boasts. 


THE  PAMIRS. 

IT  has  been  (and  not  without  some  reason)  taken  for 
granted  that  Sir  Robert  Morier's  consent  to  resume 
his  impoi'tant  station  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  his  removal 
to  a  milder  climate  had  been  appai-ently  decided  on,  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  question  of  the  Pamii's.    It  appears 
to  have  been  the  cue,  given  to  and  taken  by  English  Russo- 
philes   with   characteristic  efii'ontery,  to  pooh-pooh  this 
ilifficulty,  not  as  of  easy  settlement,  but  as  not  requii-ing 
settlement  at  all.    Is  it  not  a  gi-eat  many  yeai's  since  Lord 
Granville  arranged  the  whole  thing  ?    Is  not  Russia  the 
heir  of  Khokand  '(    Did  not  Khokand  possess,  oi'  lay  claim 
to,  all  the  Pamirs  ?    Was  it  not  agreed  that  the  Oxus  should 
be  the  barrier?     Now,  every  one  of  these  questions,  in 
so  far  as  it  touches  the  recent  claims  of  Russia,  may  be 
blandly,  but  with  perfect  confidence,  answered  in  the  un- 
conditioned negative.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
Lord   Granville   was   not   capable,   out   of  mere  in- 
dolence and  good  nature,  of  "  pi'opining,"  as  the  Scotch 
say,  any  right,  j^ossession,  interest,  oi'  claim  of  England. 
He  was,  for  all  his  good  qualities,  only  too  capable  of  doing 
so ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  it  to  far  too  great  an  extent 
in  I'egard  to  other  matters  affecting  the  Central  Asian 
Khanates  positively,  and  was  guilty  of  most  unlucky  negli- 
gence in  leaving  points  open  in  regard  to  this  very  matter. 
But  nobody  then  dreamt  of  conceding  to  Russia  anything 
like  what  she  now  seems  to  claim.     She  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  the  heir  of  Khokand  ;  Khokand  was  not  dreamt 
of  as  including  the  Pamirs  ;  and,  if  the  Oxus  was  talked  of 
as  a  boundary,  nobody  on  the  English  side  dreamt  of  under- 
standing, and  everybody  on  the  Russian  side  very  cai'efully 
abstained,  from  specifying,  the  southernmost  discoverable 
bi'anch,  affluent,  or  headwater  of  that  river  as  the  Oxus 
which  was  meant.    On  the  contrary,  both  at  the  time  of 
the  original  agreement  and  since,  it  has  always  been  pointed 
out  that  the  so-called  Victoria  Lake,  which  Lieut.  Wood  prac- 
tically discovered,  must  for  geographical,  as  well  as  senti- 
mental, reasons  remain  well  within  what,  in  more  recently 
political  slang,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  English 
"  sphere."   And  this  of  itself,  if  it  leaves  the  Alichur  Pamir 
and  some  other  parts  unclaimed  by  England,  is  fatal  to  the 
Russian  argument. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  one  of  the  few  fixed  points 
of  the  discussion  that  south  of  the  uppermost  waters  of  the 
Panja  and  the  Siri-Kul  Russia  is  absolutely  excluded.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  further  north  than  that  her  posi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  left  extremely  vague.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Pamii's  north  of  Wakhan  and 
south  of  Ferghana  proper  were  neither  Russian,  nor  British, 
nor  Afghan,  but  No  Man's  Land,  with,  on  their  eastern 
side,  a  tendency  to  be  Chinese.  The  recent  events  have 
shown  that  this  condition  of  things,  always  dangerous,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  last  longer.  Still  worse  would  it  be  to  admit 
Russian  claims  one  inch  beyond  that  ujjpermost  branch  of  the 
Panja  which  terminates  in  the  Victoria  Lake,  while  the 
best  actual  boundary  would  no  doubt  be  the  Ak-su  or  main 
Oxus  headwater.  There  should,  however,  be  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  this  head,  if  it  is  done  at 
once.  And,  as  we  have  more  than  once  hinted,  it  is  not 
at  all  impi'obable  that  the  altogether  outrageous  claims  of 
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Bussia  to  stretch  her  actual  authority  up  to  the  Barogliil 
Pass,  and  even  to  the  south  of  it,  are  most  probably  put 
forward  in  the  spirit  merely  of  the  old  saying  about  the 
gold  gown  and  the  sleeve.  Our  own  salutary  proceedings 
in  Kunjut  may  be  taken  by  any  one  who  likes  as  a  polite 
hint  in  the  other  direction ;  though  we  are  told  that  an 
eminent  statesman,  the  "Wazir  of  Hunza,  has  promised  to 
"  return  in  the  spring  with  a  Russian  army  and  flay " 
everybody.  But  settlement — as  good  a  settlement  as  can 
be  got,  of  course,  but,  quocunque  modo,  a  settlement — is 
what  is  wanted.  Open  questions  are,  in  domestic  politics, 
not  always  bad  things.  They  are  at  once  the  besetting  sin 
and  the  curse  of  diplomacy  and  of  foreign  policy  genei'ally. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  APOLOGY. 

IN  a  country  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  at  a  time 
wliich  need  not  be  specified,  there  was  published,  in  a 
newspaper  which  may  remain  anonymous,  a  serious  libel  on 
an  offioer  and  a  gentleman.  The  officer  was  accused  of 
cheating  at  cards,  and  it  was  added  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  regiment  in  consequence  of  his  dishonesty. 
There  was  no  express  malice  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
The  facts  he  described  had  actually  occurred,  but  the  offence 
had  been  attributed  to  the  wrong  man.  The  innocent  and 
aggrieved  victim  of  the  mistake  repaired  to  the  offices  of 
the  journal  which  had  wronged  him,  and  speedily  convinced 
the  manager  of  the  error.  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  will  of 
"  course  publish  an  ample  apology."  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the 
manager,  "  we  never  do  that.  But  we  will  take  an  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  mentioning  you  favourably  at  an  early  date." 
This  was  the  end  of  the  interview.  The  end  of  the  chapter 
was  verdict  for  plaintiff,  damages  eight  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  this  incident  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  action  which  Mr.  Howard  Rumney  has 
successfully  brought  against  the  Times.  Nobody  can  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  any  one  connected  with  the  Times 
had  a  private  quari-el  with  Mr.  Rumney,  or  that  the 
publication  of  a  gross  and  vulgar  lampoon  upon  him  in  the 
report  of  a  trial  between  different  persons  was  more  than 
an  eii'or  of  judgment.  Indeed,  if  the  matter  rested  there, 
the  conductors  of  the  Times  would  desei-ve  not  a  little 
sympathy.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
Mr.  Rumney  was  dragged  into  the  case  of  Matthews  v. 
Gilbert,  and,  though  the  whole  of  the  document  was  not 
relevant  to  the  pi'oceedings,  the  whole  of  it  appeal's  to  have 
been  read.  A  fair  report  of  a  tiial  in  open  Court  is  abso- 
lutely privileged,  and  no  action  will  lie  in  I'espect  of  it.  It 
need  not,  of  course,  ba  word  for  word.  If  it  accui-ately  re- 
presents the  substance  of  what  occurred,  and  is  not  unfoir 
to  either  side,  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
CocKBURN  and  other  eminent  judges,  will  protect  it.  State- 
ments reflecting  upon  third  pai'ties  are,  and  must  be,  con- 
stantly made  in  the  witness-box.  Their  dissemination  may 
cause  grievous  injury.  But  it  is  a  form  of  injuiy  for  which 
the  Courts  provide  no  redress.  If  in  this  instance  the 
Times  transgressed  the  regular  limits,  it  would  be  very 
Pharisaical  to  denounce  as  a  crime  what  was  obviously 
nothing  better  or  worse  than  a  blunder. 

What  makes  Mr.  Rumney's  veixlict  for  thi'ee  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  an  impoi'tant  and  salutary  event  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Times  after  the  tiial  was  over.  Mr. 
Rumney  wi^ote  to  the  editor  what  Mr.  Justice  Day  called 
a  very  proper  letter,  pointing  out  the  serious  nature  of  the 
libel,  mentioning  the  fact  that  only  one  paragraph  in  it  was 
material,  whereas  all  had  been  printed,  supplying  the 
omission  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  deny  the  imputations 
on  oath,  and  that  they  were  then  withdrawn,  and  requu-ing 
an  apology.  This  letter  was  not  inserted,  and  then  Mr. 
Rumney  issued  his  wvit.  It  is  true  that  two  days  after  his 
remonstrance  had  been  sent  there  appeared  a  bald  editorial 
statement,  embodying  part  of  his  own,  and  a  declaration 
that  this  was  "  willingly"  published.  It  is  also  trviethat  Mr. 
Rumney,  having  wi-itten  on  the  25th  of  February,  began 
his  suit  on  the  27th.  But  one  must  remember  that  he 
was  a  solicitor,  that  the  libel  was  calculated  utterly  to 
destroy  his  reputation,  and  that  no  apology  whatever 
had  been  made.  The  editors  of  newspapers  have  often 
very  difficult  functions  to  perform,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  work  vmder  great  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  upon  private  character  of  deflxmation  which  cir- 
culates through  many  thousands  of  hands  is  so  tremendous 
that  every  possible  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  and  eveiy 
available  remedy  supplied.     Mr.  Rumney's   letter  was 


held  back  for  inquiries.  When  the  inquiries  proved  that 
Mr.  Rumney  was  perfectly  light,  a  bald  and  meagre 
paragraph  was  piinted  instead  of  the  lettei-.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Day  said,  "  There  could  have  been  no  harm 
"  in  inserting  the  letter,  and  if  it  turned  out  to 
"  be  untrue,  it  could  then  have  been  dealt  with."  It 
turned  out  to  be  true,  but  it  was  never  inserted  at  all. 
The  few  lines  admitted  in  lieu  of  it  did  not  contain  the 
significant,  and  indeed  vital,  fact  that  counsel  on  both  sides, 
and  the  defendant  himself,  withdi'ew  the  chai'ge.  This 
obstinate  stupidity  has  proved  expensive,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  assumption  of  infallibility  is  absurd  enough  when 
applied  to  j^ublic  affairs.  But  the  idea  that  assertions  once 
made  in  a  newspaper  must  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
morally  stereotyped,  and  that  to  apologize  for  them  would 
destroy  the  illusion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  childish. 


A  GALLANT  SOLDIER  OF  PEACE. 

IT  is  hard  to  be  called  the  enemy  of  a  people  when,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  you  are  engaged  in 
arranging  its  affaii's  for  it  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  foot- 
ing. It  is  also  hard  to  have  it  said  of  you  that  you  have 
been  dismissed  from  your  place  for  this  imaginaiy  enmity, 
when  in  fact  there  has  been  no  dismissal  and  the  place  is 
yoiu'  piivate  property.  This  has  been  the  ill  luck  of  M. 
Deloncle,  and  it  has  been  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Daily 
News.  No  wonder  that  he  has  protested.  We  cannot,  with 
all  our  sympathy,  affect  to  be  sorry  for  him.  His  mis- 
fortune has  extorted  from  him  an  exceedingly  amusing  and 
even  instructive  letter.  The  form  of  M.  Deloncle's 
indignation  and  the  grounds  of  it  are  worthy  of  one 
another.  We  have  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  real 
chai-acter  of  that  dispute  with  the  manager  which 
led  to  his  fausse  sortie  from  his  "  dear  Siecle."  As  M. 
Deloncle  is  owner  of  most  of  the  shares,  we  can  well 
believe  that  he  was  not  dismissed  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  difierences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen 
between  him  and  the  manager  (the  word  stands  in  his  letter 
as  the  equivalent  of  directeur,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  not 
the  same  thing)  will  in  this  case  lead  only  to  his  temporary 
absence  from  the  office.  M.  Deloncle  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
strong  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  in  a  recent 
appai'ently  similar  fiimily  quari'el  which  convulsed  the 
Freeman's  Joimial.  He  will  shortly  be  able  to  resume  that 
task  of  daily  hammering  at  the  same  topics,  for  the  good 
of  France  and  England  alike,  which  he  assures  us  has  been 
his  occupation  hitherto.  We  are  glad  of  that,  for  M. 
Deloncle's  sake. 

He  must,  however,  excuse  us  if  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  his  success  in  showing  himself  the  friend  of 
England  has  answei'ed  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  The 
Daily  Neios  may  be,  and  we  trust  is,  overcome  with  remorse 
on  being  reminded  of  "  my  pathetic  ai'ticles  of  admiration 
"  for  Ml-.  Gladstone,"  but  the  ]Aea,  does  not  move  us 
profoundly.  Aiticles  of  that  kind  might  be  written  at 
Pretoria  by  pei'sons  who  are  not  exactly  the  friends  of 
England.  The  statement  that  wherever  England  has  an 
enemy  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  friend  was  thought  brutal ; 
but  there  have  been  pronouncements  more  manifestly 
contrary  to  ti'uth.  Thus,  if  M.  Deloncle  will  permit  us, 
we  would  prefer  to  decide  Vv^hat  are  our  interests  for  our- 
selves. It  has  been  argued  rather  profanely  that  mucli' 
should  be  forgiven  France  because  she  loves  much  ;  but  some  • 
have  found  her  manner  of  loving  more  odious  than  enmity. 
It  has  at  least  been  observed  that  her  afiectionate  notioii. 
of  what  is  good  for  her  neighboui's  is  curiously  apt  to  coincide 
with  what  she  also  thinks  most  agreeable  to  herself.  Among 
the  cures  which  M.  Deloncle  offers  for  "  the  actual  difficulties 
"  between  our  two  liberal  nations,"  there  is,  at  least,  one' 
which  is  furiously  suspect  to  us.  "  I  am  hammering  every"; 
"  day,"  says  M.  Deloncle,  "at  the  same  topics,  which  may 
"  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — British  evacuation  of  Egypt 
"  (as  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egy]^it  is  a  burdensonie 
"  embai-rassment  to  England  and  France)."  The  otHer 
topics  at  which  M.  Deloncle  hammers  with  a  persistence' 
which  possibly  accounts  for  his  difference  of  opinion  with' 
;his  "  manager  "  are  of  less  importance,  though  they  present 
opportunities  for  comment.  We  would  point  out  to 
.M.  Deloncle  that  the  burden  of  this  embarrassment' 
might  be  notably  lightened  by  a  remedy  both  easier  ii]J(tj^ 
more  ceitain  than  "  British  Evacuation."  If  Fi'ance  ■v\  jJ^ 
only  cease  clamouring  to  get  back  what  she 'threw  away 
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when  she  had  it,  and  give  up  revenging  herself  for  the 
consequence  of  her  own  acts  by  intiigue   and  obstruc- 
tion against  us,  the  embarrassment  would  vanish  and  the 
biu'den   be   most    appreciably   diminished.      That  solid 
equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  which  M.  Deloncle 
hi\s  also  hammered  is  a  gift  we  should  like  to  look  at  cai-e- 
fully,  in  spite  of  a  certain  old  jiroverb,  before  we  sat  astride 
it.    French  notions  of  a  solid  equilil)i'ium  in  international 
l  elations  are  very  apt  to  mean  the  use  of  her  neighbours 
as  a  footstool.     This  position  might  have  a  wholesome 
effect  on  our  "  Biitish  Colonial  Jingoism,"  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  regenerate  to   contemplate  occupying  it 
with  equanimity.     We  shall  not  call  M.  DELO^'CLE  an 
enemy  of  Engliind.    We  are  in  a  moderate  way  obliged 
to  him  for  saying  that  he  would  be  English  if  he  were 
not  French.    We  prefer  to  say  that  he  is  a  friend  who 
would  I'egulate  oiu'  aflairs  for  us — and  then  to  add  that  we 
think  it  moie  satisfactoiy,  for  various  reasons,  to  regulate 
them  for  oui-selves.    Whethei-  this  will  satisfy  M.  DELO^'CLE 
we  do  not  know.    He  is,  we  learn,  pleased   with  the 
"  Conservative  Correspondents  of  the  Times,  Morning  Post, 
"  and  others,"  who   "  observed  towai'ds  me  the  decent 
attitude  due  to  a  sincere  and  gallant  soldier  of  peace  and 
liberty."    It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  what  the  decent 
attitude  to  be  maintained  towards  "  a  sincei-e  and  gallant " 
(why  did    M.  Deloncle  not   add    modest  t)    "  .soldier  of 
"  peace  "  may  be.    Soldier  and  peace  are  even  woi'ds  which 
liowl  at  being  united,  and  we  are  afi-aid  that  thei'e  is  a 
touch  of  "  Continental  Gallic  Chauvinism  "  in  M.  Deloncle's 
■determination  to  be  a  soldier  of  some  kind,  even  though  it 
be  one  which  appears  to  aim  at  combining  heroism  and 
safety.    Still,  if  M.  Deloncle  is  content  to  be  told  that  he 
is  a  \-ery  jjleasing  example  of  the  brisk  Gallic  confidence 
wliich  is  pi'epared  to  regulate  the  universe  at  a  moment's 
notice,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt   that   decent  attitude 
towards  him. 


WR,  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PENSION  SCHEME. 

Mil.  CHAMBERLAIN,  we  imagine,  may  not  unfairly 
be  credited  with  the  opinion  that  the  main  de- 
sideratum in  the  matter  of  State-pension  schemes  is  public 
discussion.  It  is  better,  we  must  suppose  him  to  think,  to 
get  people  to  talk  about  a  definite  jDi'oposal  on  the  sul>ject, 
however  crude  and  imperfect  it  may  be,  than  to  waste  time 
on  attempts  to  perfect  it  before  giving  it  to  the  world. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  only  assumption  upon  which  we  can 
account  for  the  publication  of  the  project  which  he  has  jiist 
explained  in  the  National  Review,  and  it  is  an  assumj^tion 
to  which  assent  will  be  by  no  means  luiiversal.  Theie  is, 
indeed,  no  little  danger,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  have  somewhat  seriously  damaged  the  cause  which  he 
has  at  heart  by  his  premature  admission  of  the  public  to 
his  legislative  atelier.  Let  him  say  what  he  pleases,  people 
generally  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  an  eminently  pi'actical 
politician  like  himself  can  have  thrown  out  a  consciously 
sketchy  and  "  viewy"  State-pension  scheme  in  mere 
lightness  of  heart  for  the  legislator  of  the  future  to 
fill  in  for  himself.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  they  will  assume 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  regard  the  plan  which  has  issued  from 
the  united  deliberations  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  Mr.  Richard 
Mallock,  Mr.  Rankin,  and  himself,  as  reasonably  complete 
and  woi'kable  ;  and  so  assuming,  they  are  likely  to  rise 
from  the  study  of  it  with  the  con\'iction  that,  if  this  is  the  best 
job  four  practical  men  can  make  of  it,  the  idea  of"  deci'eeing  " 
national  providence  "  by  a  law  "  may  as  well  be  dismissed 
along  -with,  other  chimeras  to  "  bombinate  "  in  empty  space. 
They  will,  at  any  rate,  be  somewhat  aghast  at  the  notion  of 
four  pi'actical  men  having  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
State  has  only  to  pi'ovide  the  young  working-man  with  an 
adequate  inducement  to  save  5^.,  hy  making  him  a  present 
of  15/.,  and  the  provision-for-old-age  pi'oblem  is  solved. 
The  young  man's  imagination  will  be  straightway  so  fired 
with  the  prospect  of  receiving  five  shillings  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  as  soon  as  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  that  he  will  keep  up  a  steady  payment  of  twenty 
shillings  annually  during  the  whole  intervening  period  of 
forty  years. 

But,  even  waiving  all  question  as  to  the  positive  merits 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  project,  his  admirers,  we  suspect, 
will  be  somewhat  disappointed  at  his  neglect  to  grapple 
■with  the  initial  objections  which  all  such  schemes  have  to 
overcome.  He  disposes,  for  instance,  much  too  lightly  of 
tUe  economical  objection  when  he  dismisses  it  with  the  remark 


that  no  question  of  principle  is  involved  ;  that  the  State  already 
stands  committed  to  the  obligation  of  supporting  under  the 
Pooi'-law  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  support  them- 
selves ;  and  that  whether  it  does  this  by  providing  pensions 
or  by  imposing  poor  I'ates  is  a  mere  matter  of  administra- 
tive detail.  For  this  way  of  putting  the  case  overlooks  the 
vitally  important  fact  that  every  eflbrt  is  made  by  the 
employment  of  tests  to  confine  the  benefit  of  the  Poor-law 
relief  to  those  who  cannot  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
will  not  woi'k,  and  that  in  any  scheme  of  State  pension 
which  has  to  be  started  by  a  bonus  out  of  public  moneys 
this  cardinal  consideration  has  perforce  to  be  ignored. 
Hence  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  security  that  the 
State  contributions  to  a  pension  fund  will  propor- 
tionately reduce  the  public  bui-dens  at  present  incurred 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  thei'e  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  community  might  not  find  itself  paying  a  new 
impost  out  of  one  pocket  to  provide  a  I'efuge  against 
paupei'ism,  while  it  continued  to  make  just  as  large  draughts 
upon  the  other  jjocket  as  at  pi-esent  for  the  support  of 
paupei's.  A  pi'oject  which  might  conceivably  lead  to  results 
like  this  is  not  coi-rectly  described  as  "  voluntary,"  merely 
because,  unlike  the  German  scheme,  it  involves  no  direct 
chai'ge  on  specifically  ascertainable  persons  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  question  of  nomenclature  lies  at  the  root  of  the  obj  ec- 
tions  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHILI. 

THE  version  of  the  Sackville  incident  which  has  come 
so  conveniently  foi'  Pi'esident  Harrison  has  terminated 
in  the  only  jaossible  way.  After  the  ample  assurances  given 
by  Chili,  nothing  more  will  be  heai'd  of  it  unless  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  approaching  Presidential  election  and  his  rivalry 
with  Mr.  Blaine  induce  Mr.  Harrison  to  make  fui-ther 
demands.  The  use  of  a  little  jjettifogging  diplomacy  might 
renew  easily  the  squabble,  or  some  other  Baltimore  inci- 
dent might  be  arranged.  As  the  United  States  claim  to 
be  the  sole  judges  of  what  happened  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, they  might  go  on  to  claim  to  be  the  only  authority  on 
the  question  whether  anything  had  hapj^ened.  It  would 
save  the  efi"usion  of  blood  if,  instead  of  sending  sailors  on 
shore  when  a  riot  was  almost  certain,  the  United  States 
wei'e  to  adopt  the  practice  of  declaring  that  a  sailor  had 
been  murdered,  that  his  name  was  O'Rourke,  and  that  any 
denial  of  these  assertions  was  an  insult  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Besides,  there  is  always  that  demand  for  five 
million  odd  dollars  which  Mr.  Francis  Egan's  father,  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan,  is  at  present  engaged  in  enforcing  at  San- 
tiago on  behalf  of  his  son.  It  might  be  found  useful.  In 
.shoi't,  the  bullying  of  Chili  can  be  kept  uj)  as  long  as  the 
United  States  pleases,  and  with  management  might  be  made 
to  breed  a  war,  when  it  would  be  open  to  President 
Harrison  to  remind  his  countrymen  that  you  should  not 
swop  horses  while  crossing  a  stream.  The  resources  of 
electioneei'ing  diplomacy  ai-e  many.  With  care,  the  Chilian 
question  may  be  made  to  serve  again  during  the  nine 
months  before  the  next  Presidential  election,  or  at  least 
till  the  Republican  candidate  is  chosen,  and  America  knows 
whether  it  is  expected  to  elect  Mr.  Blaine  or  the  President 
who  has  been  so  tender  of  its  honour  as  to  give  the  refugee 
Irishman  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  at  Santiago 
a  certificate  of  character.  If  Chili  is  not  available,  a  sub- 
stitute can  easily  be  found.  We  dare  say  the  English  Minister 
at  Washington  holds  views  on  the  I'elative  mei'its  of  English 
and  American  oysters  which  would  call  for  the  screaming 
rebuke  of  the  American  Eagle.  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
might  wi-ite  for  his  opinion. 

The  history  of  the  Chilian  incident  is  really  a  short  one 
when  only  the  essential  is  told.  The  United  States  has 
insisted  on  having  its  own  way,  and,  being  much  the  larger 
and  I'icher  Power,  has  got  it.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is 
anything  new  in  an  event  of  this  nature.  Big  Powers 
have  overridden  little  Powers  before  now,  and  will  no  doubt 
do  so  again.  If  more  fuss  has  been  made  about  it  all  than 
looks  quite  necessary,  this  is  adequately  explained  by  the 
circumstances.  One  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Lewis  XIY. 
said  to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  exacting  in 
their  demands  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Succession  war, 
that  they  were  obviously  not  accustomed  to  conquer.  They 
lost  their  heads  in  this  unwonted  position.  Politicians  at 
Washington  are  not  accustomed  to  international  difficulties, 
and  the  contrast  which  this  Chilian  dispute,  small  as  it  is  in 
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itself,  presents  to  the  ordinary  parochial  dulness  of  domestic 
politics  has  rather  thrown  them  off  their  balance.  This,  and 
the  necessity  of  impressing  electors  on  the  look-out  for  a 
httle  excitement  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and  the 
ardour  of  their  patriotism,  account  for  tlie  scale  of  the 
demonstration  made  over  a  quarrel  which  could  hardly 
endanger  peace,  and  could  assuredly  not  threaten  seriously 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Hence  the  rush  of 
excited  Senators,  and  Deputies  swearing  to  live  and  die 
with  President  Harrison,  and  the  eagerness  of  Democrats 
to  prove  that  they  are  every  whit  as  patriotic  as  Republi- 
cans. If  England  had  nothing  to  occupy  its  attention  more 
attractive  than  the  doings  of  the  County  Council,  it  might 
get  into  a  state  of  excitement  over  an  ultimatum  to  Por- 
tugal. When  our  international  affairs  have  come  to  be 
freely  used  for  electioneering  purposes  (and  we  are  making 
progress  in  that  direction),  we  also  shall  probably  see  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  presentation  of  President  Harrison's 
magniloquent  Message  to  Congress  after  the  receipt  of  the 
Chilian  assurances  that  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
would  be  complied  with.  But  here  again  the  approach  of 
the  Presidential  election  must  be  remembered.  A  Message, 
a  scene,  a  crisis,  an  outburst  of  emotion  were  required,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  complain  that  they  had  all  been  I'en- 
dered  unnecessary  to  the  electioneering  agents  by  the  receipt 
of  the  Chilian  compliance  with  the  United  States'  demands. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to 
criticize  these  proceedings  as  cheap  and  wanting  in  dignity. 
These  charges  would  have  point,  and  would  be  felt,  if 
brought  against  statesmen  and  gentlemen  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  machine-politicians  of  the  United  States  are 
either  one  thing  or  the  other.  They  have  acted  in  this 
matter  as  they  have  repeatedly  acted  before  in  dealing 
with  ourselves  when  they  knew  there  was  no  danger  in 
bounce  and  bluster.  The  Chilians  must  be  content  with 
knowing  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  all  thi'ough 
with  dignity,  and  have  only  yielded  to  a  superiority  of 
force  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist. 

It  should  be  some  further  consolation  to  Chili  that  the 
penny-gaff  heioism  of  Mi'.  Harrison  has  been  made  to  look 
so  instantly  and  utterly  lidiculous.  We,  who  have  often 
suffered  from  the  same  underbred  swagger,  can  certainly 
hear  of  the  President's  little  misfortune  with  unmixed 
amusement.  Foi-,  as  it  has  turned  out,  that  thundei'ing 
Message  had  been  made  manifestly  superfluous  by  the 
receipt  of  "  friendly  and  conciliatory "  assurances  from 
Chili  before  it  was  delivered.  While  Mr.  Harrison's 
solemn  appeal  to  Congress  to  prepai'e  with  patiiotic  courage 
for  exei-tions  proportionate  to  the  gi'avity  of  this  terrible 
crisis  was  being  read  to  the  breathless  Senatoi's  and  an 
attentive  audience  in  the  gallery,  the  interpi-eters  of 
the  State  Department  wei'e  spelling  out  a  friendly  and 
conciliatory  despatch  from  Chili.  Fiom  this  document 
it  was  discovered  that  President  Montt's  CTOvernment 
had  already  yielded  to  the  American  demands.  In  any 
case  this  would  cause  Mr.  Harrison's  first  Message  to 
look  unnecessary  and  i-idiculous.  It  must  obviously  have 
been  huriied  out  in  fear  lest  the  Chilians  should  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  President's  sails  by  accepting 
his  demands  without  a  scene.  This  would  be  the  case 
even  if  there  were  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Harrison  was 
already  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  Chilian  despatch. 
Unluckily  for  him  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  was  aware  of  what  it  contained.  It  has  been 
denied  that  Mr.  Harrison  excused  himself  by  the  im- 
dignified  plea  that  he  was  not  officially  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  despatch  because  he  had  not  received  a 
translation.  The  correct  version  of  the  story  is,  it  seems, 
that  the  document  was  not  handed  in  till  the  President's 
Message  was  actually  in  course  of  being  delivered.  As  it 
seems  to  be  beyond  dispvite  that  the  Chilian  envoy  had 
given  information  of  the  airival  of  the  despatch  on  Satur- 
day, this  vei'sion  does  not  make  Mr.  Harrison's  case 
much  better.  He  will  not  easily  persuade  the  world, 
or  his  own  Democratic  critics  at  home,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Chili  had  withdrawn  its  cii'culai',  had  apolo- 
gized for  the  attack  on  the  Baltimore's  men,  and  was 
prepared  to  submit  the  question  of  the  indemnity  to 
arbitration  or  to  the  Supreme  Court.  To  persist  in  send- 
ing his  Message  after  the  receipt  of  this  information, 
simply  because  it  had  not  been  conveyed  to  him  in  a 
formal  manner,  was  an  act  unquestionably  worthy  of  Messrs. 
DoDSON  and  Fogg.  Whether  it  wa.s  also  worthy  of  the 
chief  of  a  State  which  is  rather  exceptionally  fond  of  talk- 
ing of  its  gi-eatness  is  a  point  on  which  we  shall  leave 


Americans  to  express  their  own  opinion.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  our.s — and,  also,  not  so  simple  a  piece  of 
work  as  it  looks  —for  one  would  have  first  to  settle  wliat 
things  are  worthy  of  a  machine-politician  who  is  playing  to 
the  gallery  for  a  renewed  term  of  office,  in  rivalry  to  his. 
own  Secretary  of  State.  But,  worthy  or  unworthy,  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harrison  has  put  him  in  a  distinctly 
ridiculous  position,  and  can  do  him  little  good  in  the  long 
run.  What  is  called  Ameiican  "  humour  "  is  too  often  as 
dull  as  it  is  vulgar ;  but  Americans  have  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
announced  that  he  will  kick  the  door  open  or  die,  when  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  open,  and  that  there 
was  no  enemy  behind  it. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  tedious  and  barren  debate  on  the  subject  of  loan 
redemption  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  resulted  in  the  familiar  spectacle  of  the  Council 
placed  between  wisdom  and  folly,  resolute  in  following  the 
course  of  the  latter.  It  looks  like  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  dissolution.  There  was  every  conceivable  inducement  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  prudence  and  common  sense.  The 
unfortunate,  and  peiliaps  penitent.  Finance  Committee  had 
thoughtfully  pro\aded  a  way  of  escape  from  their  hasty 
acceptance  of  Harrisonian  finance.  Thei-e  was  the  letter 
from  the  Treasury,  an  intimation  that  should  set  their 
houses  in  oi'der,  with  its  decided  opinion  that  the  burden 
cast  on  the  rates  by  one  generation  should  be  a  diminishing 
burden  on  the  futui'e  generation.  In  addition  to  this  out- 
spoken example  of  the  snub  courteous,  the  Progressive 
majority  had  before  them  Sir  John  Lubbock's  excellent  and 
convincing  comments  on  the  Treasury  note,  and  Sii'  Thomas 
Farrer's  touching,  if  less  practical,  appeals  to  patriotism 
and  hone.sty.  Lastly,  the  Finance  Committee  had  devised 
a  simple  plan  by  which  the  Council  should  be  spai-ed  during 
theii'  few  remaining  weeks  of  office  any  fni'tliei-  wrangling 
as  to  the  mei'its  of  the  new  and  the  old  financier. 
They  submitted  a  resolution  that  the  tei'ms  as  to  I'epay- 
ment  on  which  loans  were  made  prior  to  December  1 5  should 
I'emain  unchanged  during  the  remainder  of  the  Council's 
official  career.  But  hard  is  the  way  of  the  peacemaker  in 
the  Council -hall.  The  veiy  modex'ation  of  the  proposal 
was  an  offence  to  every  Progressive  instinct.  So  Mr. 
Campbell  sought  to  amend  the  resolution  by  declaring  it 
inexpedient,  and  moved  that  the  Council  shoiild  consider 
each  application  for  a  loan  on  its  own  merits.  In  other 
words,  the  Council  wei'e  asked  to  decide  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient, with  the  Ti'easury  letter  awaiting  an  answer  and 
some  twelve  loans  to  be  dealt  with,  to  leave  the  important 
principle  of  loan  redemption  unsettled.  In  these  circinn- 
stances,  the  amendment  was  absurdly  inept,  and  by  any 
other  administrative  body  must  have  been  promptly  re- 
jected. But  the  prospect  of  twelve  different  fights  proved- 
too  exciting,  and  a  discussion  followed  that  was,  on  the 
whole,  as  sterile,  and  almost  as  cryptic,  as  one  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck's charades,  miscalled  dramas.  Much  time  was  wasted 
in  personal  confidences  of  the  most  irrelevant  kind.  Lord 
CoMPTON,  for  instance,  declared  himself  to  be  still  of  the 
Hari'isonian  faction.  If  he  meant  anything  by  this,  he 
meant  that  he  I'egaixled  Lord  Lingen  and  everybody  else' 
of  financial  repute  in  the  Council  from  the  Harrison- 
Campbell  standpoint.  Yet  he  was  so  taken  with  the  "  cir- 
"  cumstances,"  he  must  vote  against  the  amendment,  and  dis- 
parage the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  With  unconscious  humour, 
lie,  a  staunch  "  annuitant,"  a  strong  believer  in  the  new 
finance  as  "  the  honest  conviction  of  honest  men,"  was  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  assume  the  unkihdly 
part  of  a  stifler  of  discussion.    Such,  at  least,  it  will  seem 

to  the  good  Progressive.    We  wonder  if  Lord  Compton 

... 

would  have  deviated  into  common  sense,  as  on  this  occasion, 
if  he  had  not  announced  his  intention  not  to  offer  himself 
for  re-election  on  the  Council.  As  to  Mr.  HARRisoN's'share 
in  the  debate,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  excepting  a  cha- 
racteristic refei-ence  to  an  aroused  Treasury,  except  the'  dry 
crambe  repetita  of  his  previous  speeches  and  letters.  -  After 
a  long  discussion,  lai'gely  composed  of  personal  confessiorts 
of  financial  views,  very  like  election  addresses  in  tone,  "the- 
amendment  of  Mi'.  Campbell  was  lost  by  a  narrow  nlajo'rity. 
But  the  cause  was  not  lost.  Without  premeditation,  ap- 
parently, Mr.  Benn  moved,  and  was  allowed  to  carry,  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  consideration  of  the  subj  ect 
dealt  with  by  the  resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee 
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should  lie  adjourned  to  the  Ides  of  Marcli.  Then  the  Council 
accepted  an  impro\'ised  amendment  that  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open,  in  the  f;xce  of  the  most  conclusive  reasons  for 
compromise,  and  the  fruit  of  discord  flung  by  Mi'.  Camp- 
bell on  the  Council  table  is  practically  replaced  after 
ha\'ing  been  rejected. 

The  full  effects  of  these  proceedings  can  only  be  measured 
after  the  approaching  election.  The  immediate  results, 
however,  serious  as  they  are,  must  have  been  readily  fore- 
seen by  the  majority  of  the  Council.  One  by  one  the  men 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  constitute  their  titles  to 
leadership  on  the  Council,  men  who  were  elected  to  that 
end  by  the  ratepayers,  have  been  driven  from  their  posts 
by  the  tactics  of  the  Progressive  majority.  The  other  day 
the  Council  repudiated  its  own  financial  policy  and  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  favour  of  the  notions  of 
Mr.  Harrison  and  his  friends.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  must  have  foreseen  the  consequences  when  they 
decided  to  estimate  the  self-conceit  and  arrogance  of 
the  new  financier  above  the  experience  and  repiitation 
of  Lord  LiNGEN.  If  they  really  think,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  seems  to  imagine,  that  they  are  "  doing  a 
"  noble  thing  when  they  are  only  doing  a  mean  thing," 
their  incompetency  needs  no  further  demonstration. 
Most  people  would  be  content  if  the  County  Council  did 
their  business  like  men  of  busmess,  apart  from  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  noble  or  the  good.  To  do  noble  thmgs 
at  the  expense  of  owTiers  of  real  property  is  not  one  of  the 
official  duties  with  which  the  Legislature  has  invested  the 
County  Council.  We  cannot  tliink,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  that  the  Council  did  not  see  the  true  drift  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  "  innocent  proposals."  They  must  have  known 
that,  in  following  his  lead  and  voting  against  the  Finance 
Committee,  they  were  censuring  then-  Committee  and  re- 
versing the  financial  policy  they  had  hitherto  obsei'ved. 
The  Chairman  had  repeatedly  instructed  them  on  this  point. 
In  his  letter  to  membei^s  of  the  Council  he  puts  the  case 
mth  great  plainness  befoi'e  them,  both  as  to  the  injustice 
and  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Harrison's  theories  and  as  to  the 
disagreeable  results  that  must  follow,  should  the  Council 
fail  to  support  the  Finance  Committee.  These  useful 
warnings  were  throT,ra  away.  Ample  time  was  there  to 
meditate  on  these  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  Treasury  letter, 
and  Lord  Lingen's  final  and  unanswerable  reply  to  the  last 
Harrisonian  epistle.  Yet  these  weighty  arguments  were 
as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
Mr.  Benn.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Su-  John  Lubbock 
should  have  since  followed  the  example  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  decided  not  to  stand  agaiia  for  the  County  Council.  The 
most  genial  of  optimists  must  inevitably  succumb  in  the 
hea-sy  task  of  guiding  and  controlling  the  obstinate  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  majority  of  the  present  Council.  These 
are  but  phantom  •vactories  for  them.  Mr.  Harrison  will 
find,  if  the  School  Board  have  not  already  taught  him,  that 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  "  fight  the  Treasury,"  to  use  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  phrase,  as  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  his  annuity 
system. 


THE  BLESSED  GLENDOVEER. 

THE  Local  Government  Board  have  taken  the  influenza  in 
hand  and  issued  a  circular  to  all  and  sundry.  'Tis  a  good 
circular  enough,  as  such  things  go  ;  for  the  most  part  sensible, 
sufficiently  practical,  and  not  too  dogmatic.  The  precautions  it 
recommends  do  not,  indeed,  go  much  beyond  what  every  rational 
man  might  be  supposed  capable  of  devising  for  his  own 
safety.  "  It  is  important  that  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic,  all 
persons  should,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  pay  attention  to  such  mea- 
sures as  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  their  health."  Surely  it 
needs  no  Abernethy  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that  the 
maintenance  of  health  can  only  be  attended  to  by  observing  the 
precautions  that  tend  to  its  maintenance.  To  wear  clothing 
suited  to  the  weather,  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  or 
fatigue,  to  eat  and  drink  what  is  wholesome  and  in  moderation ; 
no  one  will  dispute  the  wisdom  of  these  simple  rules,  though, 
simple  as  they  are,  not  every  one  perhaps  will  find  himself  at  all 
times  able  to  observe  them.  It  will  also  be  obvious  that  we  are 
not  much  helped  to  an  understanding  of  this  mysterious  and 
malevolent  disease,  or  to  its  treatment,  by  the  Avarning  that 
persons  under  its  influence  "should  not  expose  themselves  in 
public  places,"  or  that  "  the  power  of  resistance  varies  not  only 
in  different  persons,  but  also  in  the  same  person  from  time  to 
time,  being  diminished  by  any  conditions  which  depress  the 
general  bodily  vigour."  When  the  ice  broke  and  let  Mr. 
Pickwick   into  the   pond,  he  was  adjured  by  Mr.  Winkle  to 


keep  himself  up  "for  my  sake,"  the  probability  being,  as  Mr, 
Pickwick's  biographer  justly  observed,  that,  if  he  had  declined  to 
keep  himself  up  for  anybody  else's  sake,  it  would  have  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  as  well  do  so  for  his  own.  Persons  suffer- 
ing from  a  painful  and  debilitating  illness  are  not  as  a  rule  apt  to 
expose  themselves  in  a  public  place  for  their  own  sakes.  And  as 
for  the  powers  of  resistance,  is  there  any  one  of  the  natural 
shocks  to  which  this  poor  flesh  is  heir,  from  typhus  to  toothache, 
of  which  so  much  at  least  could  not  be  said?  As  to  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  disease  we  call  (in  the  Italian  fashion) 
influenza  the  doctors  seem  to  be  now  tolerably  agreed.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  modern  experience  goes,  certainly  points  to  the 
probability  of  their  being  right ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  most 
diseases  are  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  within  a  certain  meaning, 
infectious.  The  question,  at  all  events,  is  one  on  which  it  would 
not  become  a  layman  to  set  himself  against  an  expert ;  and  at 
least  no  harm  can  be  done  by  assuming  the  possibility  of  infection 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

But  the  most  comforting  quality  of  the  circular  is  that  which 
one  of  its  critics  has  objected  to  it  as  its  chief  fault.  "  In  most 
respects'it  is  but  a  confession  of  ignorance."  Precisely  so ;  and 
therein,  as  all  sensible  people  will  hold,  lies  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion. The  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  to  become  conscious  how 
little  we  really  know ;  and  the  moment  a  man,  in  whatsoever  field 
of  human  endeavour  his  work  may  lie,  has  grasped  that  great  fact, 
from  that  moment  he  is  capable,  according  to  his  lights,  of  bene- 
fiting his  species. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages 
have  been  the  most  modest ;  especially  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  poring  man "  would  at  once  step  forward  with  an  instance 
to  refute  us.  But  we  may  observe  that  this  agreeable  comple- 
ment to  true  greatness  is  not  the  universal  note  of  those 
we  hail  as  great  to-day.  Least  of  all  is  it  so  among  our 
philosophers  and  men  of  science.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  not  seldom  a  tone  of  dogmatism,  an  air  of  infalli- 
bility, about  their  utterances  which  is  painful  and  humiliating 
to  the  Plain  Man — even  irritating,  if  some  human  paste  be 
mixed  with  his  plainness,  as,  to  speak  truth,  it  generally  is. 
That  it  is  often  warranted  we  would  be  the  last  to  deny.  The 
ignorant  layman  who  would  speak  disrespectfully  of  Science 
would  speak  disrespectfully  of  anything — of  the  Equator, 
or  even  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  books.  What  has  Science 
not  done  for '  us  ?  Who  does  not  remember  Matthew  Arnold's 
triumphant  catalogue  ?  "  Doors  that  open,  windows  that 
shut,  locks  that  turn,  razors  that  shave,  coats  that  wear, 
watches  that  go,  and  a  thousand  more  such  good  things  are  the 
invention  of,"  he  says — we  are  pained  at  this  moment  to  re- 
member— "  the  Philistine."  But  Mr.  Arnold  was  apt  to  be 
waggish,  and  he  wished  to  show  that  the  "  steady,  humdrum 
habit  of  the  creeping  Saxon,"  if  it  led  on  one  hand  to  Philistinism, 
led  on  the  other  to  Science,  "  to  the  comprehension  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  world."  And  yet,  even  after  perusing  that 
splendid  catalogue,  and  adding  to  it  the  many  more  good  things 
which  Science  has  given  us  since  then — yet  one  cannot  but  wish 
that  she  would  sometimes  not  hurl  them  at  us  so  violently  ;  that 
her  benefits  were  not  so  often  conferred  on  the  pattern  of  the 
"  heavy  father's  "  in  melodrama,  who  thrusts  (or  used  to  thrust — 
for  alas,  even  there,  too,  we  are  told,  the  fearless  old  fashion  is  no 
more)  his  daughter  at  the  hero  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  flings  a  purse  of  gold  at  his  head,  with  a  playful  "  Take 
her,  you  dog  !  "  One  remembers  the  pretty  saying  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  his  old  age,  that,  after  all  he  had  learned,  he  felt  but 
like  a  little  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  seashore.  How 
different  is  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  modern  Sir  Isaacs  ! 
I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer  : 
'Tis  mine  to  speak  and  j'ours  to  bear. 

Is  not  this  too  often  the  attitude  of  the  modern  man  of  science 
to  the  grovelling  unidea'd  herd  ? 

There  is  an  instance  of  this  spirit  in  a  charming  book  that 
every  one  will  read  whom  the  influenza  or  The  History  of  David 
Grieve  may  spare,  in  Professor  Tyndall's  Neic  Fragments.  We 
select  this  instance,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  great  and  various 
reputation  of  the  author — whom,  indeed.  Literature  cannot  but 
grudge  to  Science — but  also  because  it  is  the  least  aggressive  and 
most  unconscious  one  our  reading  can  furnish  us  with.  It  occurs 
in  the  first  essay  in  that  book — a  protest  against  the  too  rigid 
observance  of  the  Puritanical  idea  of  Sunday,  originally  delivered 
as  a  lecture  in  Glasgow  (of  all  places  in  the  world  !) — an  essay 
full  of  excellent  good  sense,  learning,  and  knowledge,  all 
expressed  in  the  most  clear  and  delightful  style.  The  Pro- 
fessor is  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  the  clergymen  sum- 
moned at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Westminster  Assembly.  "  They  were  modest," 
he  says,  "  in  offering  their  conclusion  to  Parliament  as  '  humble 
advice,'  but  there  was  no  flicker  of  doubt  either  in  their  theology 
or  their  cosmogony."    And  then  we  are  asked  to  "  imagine  a  man 
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with  the  knowledge  of  a  modern  geologist  lifting  up  his  voice 
among  these  Westminster  divines."  Undoubtedly  it  had  gone 
ill  with  the  gentleman.  But  here  is  an  instance  of  the  aforesaid 
spirit,  the  spirit  in  which  our  men  of  science  are  too  apt  to  regard 
what  another  of  her  great  professors  has  sarcastically  called  "  the 
Levites  of  Culture,"  meaning  thereby  all  those  poor  atoms  of 
humanity — Caesars,  Shakspeares,  Raphaels,  Pitts — who  are  not 
men  of  science.  Hath  not  a  Jew  bowels  ?  Is  not  even  a 
modern  geologist,  with  all  "  his  pride  of  life,  his  tireless  powers," 
with  all  the  stumbling  ages  behind  him  to  keep  his  own  feet 
straight — is  he  not,  after  all,  a  man  even  as  the  humblest  of  those 
Westminster  Divines  ?  How  does  the  process  of  the  theologian 
differ  from  the  process  of  the  geologist  ?  The  former  builds  upon 
a  peradventure,  and  builds  wrongly,  says  the  latter.  Let  it  be 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument.  But  on  what  does  the  geologist 
build  ?  On  a  sublime,  a  magnificent,  a  divine  peradventure,  no 
doubt  a  peradventure  teeming  with  possibilities,  with  proba- 
bilities, if  he  will,  but  yet — a  peradventure  !  Yet  is  there  ever  any 
more  "  flicker  of  doubt  "  about  his  theology  or  his  cosmogony  than 
there  was  about  those  of  the  Westminster  Divines  ?  It  is  against 
dogma  that  Science  takes  up  her  parable ;  but,  from  the  time  of  the 
Pharisees  downwards,  was  there  ever  such  a  slave  of  dogma  as 
the  modern  man  of  science  ?  The  old  joke  of  heterodoxy  and 
orthodoxy  is  for  ever  repeating  itself.  Like  Carlyle,  he  has 
swallowed  all  formulas.  'Tis  the  most  dangerous  process  in  the 
world ;  you  are  bound  to  bring  them  all  up  again — in  another 
shape. 

This  is  all  the  poor  Levites  of  Culture  contend  for.  They  have 
no  doxy,  honest  men,  nor  would  they  quarrel  with  any  other 
man's  establishment.  All  they  would  ask  is  that  they  may  not 
be  so  scornfully  entreated  if  they  are  not  able  to  accept  in  a 
moment  for  a  mathematical  certainty  every  peradventure  that 
the  man  of  science  hurls  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  at 
their  poor,  puzzled,  unprepared  heads.  No  man,  even  the  plainest, 
likes  to  be  treated  in  public  as  a  fool,  however  conscious  he  may 
privately  be  of  deserving  the  treatment.  Commissions  of  fire  and 
sword  are  vanished  things  everywhere  else  ;  are  they  necessary 
in  the  kingdom  of  science  ?  We  set  not  ourselves  up  against  the 
Geotheologian : — 

He  gives  the  univeise  his  laws, 
He  triumphs  over  time  and  space. 

But  still,  as  even  Mr.  Guppy  owned,  there  are  chords.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  tamely  submit  to  being  dragooned  into 
the  love  for  another's  man's  doxy.  It  is  the  worst  system  of  edu- 
cation possible,  for  it  at  once  hardens  the  heart  while  softening 
the  head.  We  are  all  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a  bone,  or  a 
pebble,  or  a  spadefvil  of  clay,  mat/  be  as  good  a  foundation  for  the 
new  cosmogony  as  the  tortoise  was  for  the  old  Hindu's,  or  the 
Books  of  Moses  for  the  old  Englishman's;  but  let  us  not  be 
trampled  in  the  dust  because  we  are  not  all  able  to  see  in  a 
moment  that  it  must  be.  Was  not  "  It  may  be  so  "  the  favourite 
formula  of  a  great  man  of  science  ?  The  Levite  of  Culture  is 
quite  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  take  it  now  for  his ;  in  time  he 
may  advance  to  a  higher  level.  Men,  says  the  poet — we  ask 
pardon  of  Science  for  oflering  the  opinion  of  a  "  sensuous  cater- 
wauler,"  as  the  austere  author  of  First  Principles  has  dubbed  the 
poet — men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  : — 

Those  who  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  -with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks ; 
He  might  have  chid  me  so  ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

How  much  more  fruitful  is  such  a  process  likely  to  be  than  that 
which  some  philosophers  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who,  in  one  of  his  most  tempestuous  moments,  de- 
clared that  every  one  who  was  unable  to  see  a  certain  thing  as 
he  saw  it  must  be  either  "  cancerous  with  malevolence  or  para- 
lytic with  stupidity." 


THE  INTRUDER. 

TN  one  respect  M.  Maeterlinck,  as  judged  by  the  adaptation  of 
J-  L'Intruse,  which  was  acted— so  far  as  that  term  is  applicable 
— at  the  Ilaymarket  on  W^ednesday  afternoon,  is  quite  unique.  He 
has  written  a  work  more  or  less  in  dramatic  form,  which  does  not 
contain  any  one  feature  or  element  that  a  play  should  possess. 
There  would  have  been  great  ingenuity  in  this  had  M. 
Maeterlinck  aimed  at  the  result  he  has  so  fully  attained ;  but  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  thus  sterile  without  having 
meant  to  be  so.  What  does  the  reasonable  man  look  for  in  a 
dramatic  piece  of  any  description  ?  He  wants  story  or  plot  of 
some  kind  or  other — the  working  out  to  the  end  of  a  set  dramatic 
problem ;  he  wants  incident ;  he  wants  distinct  and  well  con- 
trasted characterization ;  he  wants  dialogue,  marked  by  fancy, 
feeling,  wit,  humour,  or  some  quality  that  is  recognized  as  raising 
the  sentences  to  the  dignity  of  literatiure.    These  are  essentials ; 


and  if  the  piece  is  to  rise  above  the  common  level  of  the  hack 
playwright's  everyday  worlc,  it  may  deal  unobtrusively  with  some 
problem  of  life,  leaving  in  its  train  thoughts  worth  pondering  over. 
Readers  will  agree  that  this  is  a  modest  statement  of  an  intelli- 
gent spectator's  requirements.  He  cannot  accept  less  and  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied,  and  he  may  not  unreasonably  demand  one 
thing  more — that  is,  a  certain  delicate  suggestiveness  in  the 
work,  so  that  he  may  feel  the  author  is  leaving  something  for  his 
imagination  to  dwell  upon.  But  of  these  indispensable  qualities, 
not  one  is  found  in  The  Intruder,  as  the  adaptation  is  called. 
There  is  no  plot ;  the  personages,  the  six  gloomy  people  who  sit 
at  a  circular  table,  have  no  recognizable  characteristics  of  any 
kind  ;  the  dialogue  is  trite  and  prosaic  to  the  very  last  degree,  as 
innocent  of  literary  fashion  as  the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  Our  con- 
tention on  the  subject  of  literary  dialogue — that  suitability  to  the 
person  speaking  is  the  thing  of  all  others  to  be  sought — was 
lately  discussed,  and  we  hold  to  it  with  all  possible  staunchness, 
it  may  be  incidentally  added  ;  but  in  a  piece  intended  to  be 
hyper-romantic,  beyond  the  limits  of  mysticism  and  the  super- 
natural, poetic  thoughts  are  needed. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  has  been  promulgated  with  regard 
to  M.  Maeterlinck,  who  was  so  completely  found  out  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  is  that  which  has  credited  him  with  being  a  species 
of  dramatic  impressionist,  who  suggests  and  indicates  thoughts 
which  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  mind  can  expand.  He  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  this,  depending  for  his  effects  entirely  on 
stage  artifice — the  lowered  lamp  on  the  table  of  the  melancholy 
room,  the  door  that  will  not  shut  because  a  carpenter  on  the 
other  side  is  holding  it,  the  tramp  of  Death,  and  the  sound  of  his 
scythe  being  sharpened.  No  one  would  pretend  that  there  is  any 
scope  in  this  for  the  play  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  an  audi- 
ence. There  is,  indeed,  something  crude  and  ridiculous  about 
Death  tramping  about  with  an  actual  scythe  that  has  to  be 
sharpened  on  a  ninopenny  whetstone  before  he  can  begin  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  melancholy  to  find  this  sort  of  theatrical  trickery 
eulogized  by  a  countryman  of  Musset,  a  master  of  poetical 
fancy  and  that  delicate  suggestiveness  which  the  fatuous  critic 
who  termed  M.  Maeterlinck  "  the  Belgian  Shakspeare  "  professes 
to  find,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  so  wofully  absent.  Nor  has  M. 
Maeterlinck  much  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  or  he  would  per- 
ceive the  danger  of  making  one  of  the  actors  turn  down  the 
lamp,  and  declare  in  awe-stricken  tones  that  the  light  is  growing 
dimmer.  To  turn  down  a  lamp  is  the  usual  method  of  bringing 
about  that  result  ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  stage  property  that 
the  effect  of  the  work  chiefly  depends.  If  one  of  the  family 
adopted  the  sensible  course  and  rang  for  candles,  there  would 
practically  be  no  play. 

M.  Maeterlinck  certainly  had  every  chance  accorded  to  him  at 
the  Haymarket.  If  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  could  not  make  the  part 
of  the  blind  Grandfather  impressive,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
there  is  no  impressiveness  in  it.  The  old  gentleman  struck  us  as 
tiresome  in  his  querulous  persistence  that  some  one  had  entered 
the  house.  Just  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  the  veritable  pre- 
sence of  Death  tells  ;  but  the  Grandfather  argues  and  reiterates 
till,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  stalk  out  of  the  room,  we  could 
not  avoid  the  thought  that  they  had  all  gone  because  they  really 
could  not  put  up  with  him  any  longer.  A  certain  effect  can 
always  be  obtained  by  lowered  lights  and  subdued  voices,  and 
Mrs.  Tree,  as  the  First  Daughter,  did  succeed  in  describing  the 
behaviour  of  the  dog  and  the  occupants  of  the  farmyard  beneath 
the  window,  including  the  fish  in  the  pond  which  all  rose 
suddenly  to  look  at  the  spectacle  which  frightened  the  birds,  as 
if  she  really  felt  a  mystic  environment.  Mr.  Macklin  and  Mr. 
Fernandez  also  sat  at  the  table,  and  were  described  on  the  bill  as 
The  Father  and  The  Uncle ;  and  there  were  two  more  daughters, 
whose  histrionic  endowments  were  in  no  way  overtaxed,  for  they 
had  practically  nothing  to  do.  The  piece  has  the  one  merit  of 
being  short ;  but,  then,  a  very  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  goes  a 
very  long  way. 


KASHMIR. 


f  1 1HE  genius  of  Moore  has  made  Englishmen  familiar  with  the 
-■-  name  of  Kashmir.  But  few  at  home  have  any  definite  idea 
as  to  the  geographical  position  and  extent  of  territories  governed 
by  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom.  By  Englishmen  he  is  commonly 
called  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir ;  but  his  full  title  is  Maharaja  of 
Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  and  by  the  Panjabis  he  is  more  commonly 
addressed  by  the  latter  title.  Even  both  titles  do  not  denote 
all  the  territories  ruled  by  him  ;  for  these  include  besides  the 
Jummoo  districts  and  Kashmir  the  more  distant  countries  of 
Ladakh,  Baltistan,  and  Gilgit,  all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  the  present  moment  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  Russians  in  the  Pamir.  The  physical  relationship  of 
this  tract  with  India  must  always  cause  its  political  relationship 
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to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  tributary 
States  of  our  Indian  Empire,  whose  ruler,  like  all  native  chiefs, 
is  bound  to  fashion  his  foreign  politics  according  to  the  views 
of  the  paramount  Power,  but  in  domestic  administration  he  is 
nearly  independent.  Three  years  ago,  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  corruption  and  maladministration  which  pre- 
vailed in  every  department  of  the  State,  to  deprive  the  Maharaja 
of  executive  powers,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Council 
xmder  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Government  of  India. 
During  the  time  the  Council  has  been  in  existence  it  has  initiated 
many  important  reforms,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  freely  afforded  it  the  assistance  of  skilled 
officers— Mr.  Lawrence,  in  connexion  with  the  revenue  adminis- 
tration and  land  settlement ;  Colonel  Neville,  chamberlain  in  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Logan,  in  the  revision  of  the 
financial  system.  As  Lord  Lansdowne  had  erected  the  new  ad- 
ministration, it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  be  desirous  of 
seeing  for  himself  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  he  has 
reason  to  be  not  only  pleased  but  surprised  at  the  reception  he 
•met  with  in  Kashmir,  and  at  the  improved  prospects  of  the 
dependency. 

The  moment,  however,  it  was  announced  that  the  Viceroy 
intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kashmir,  the  native  papers  and  pro- 
fessional agitators — a  breed  which  of  late  years  has  grown  up 
with  rank  luxuriance  in  India — began  to  spread  abroad  the  mis- 
chievous rumour  that  annexation  of  the  State  was  contemplated. 
But  all  fear  and  anxiety  was  set  at  rest  when  the  populace  which 
crowded  the  Ijanks  saw  the  stately  pageant  of  barges  pass  up  the 
river,  the  great  highway  of  Srinagar,  and  beheld  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Maharaja  seated  side  by  side.  The  courtesy  and  friendliness 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  displayed  to  their  sovereign  confirmed 
the  conviction  that  the  Viceroy  had  come  on  no  hostile  mission. 
The  exchange  of  ceremonies  that  followed,  and  to  which  Orientals 
attach  so  much  importance,  intimated  that  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Empress  accorded  to  the  Maharaja  every  mark 
of  dignity  to  which  a  reigning  sovereign  is  entitled.  The  statesman- 
like speech  of  the  Viceroy,  at  the  state  banquet,  confirmed  this 
conviction,  and  announced  to  every  native  Court  that  the  Maharaja 
was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  ruler  of  Kashmir,  and  that  in  Lord 
Lansdowne  he  had  a  staunch  friend.  But  it  was  also  clear  to 
those  who  studied  the  Viceroy's  oracular  speech  that  His  Excel- 
lency fully  appreciated  the  good  work  done  by  the  Council,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  them  the  fullest  support  in  carrying  out 
the  reforms  they  have  begun  in  the  States.  During  his  visit  the 
Viceroy  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Maharaja  and  the 
members  of  the  State  Council,  and  discussed  the  question  of 
reinstating  his  Highness  with  some  of  the  powers  which  he  sur- 
rendered two  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  Maharaja  was  wise 
enough  to  intimate  to  the  Viceroy  his  readiness  to  accept  and 
continue  the  reforms  already  initiated  by  the  Council,  and  also 
proposed  to  reduce  the  personal  expenditure  of  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  dependents,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  States.  Taking  into  consideration  this  guarantee, 
and  having  clearly  studied  on  the  spot  the  complicated  problem 
of  Kashmir  politics.  Lord  Lansdowne  determined  as  an  experi- 
mental measure  to  revise  the  existing  system  of  administration. 
His  Highness  was  to  become  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
bis  brother,  Raja  Amar  Sing,  was  to  be  Vice-President.  "With 
this  exception,  the  State  Council  was  to  remain  unchanged  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  arising  between  the  Maha- 
raja and  the  Council,  it  is  open  to  either  party  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  British  Resident,  without  previous  consultation,  with 
whom  no  step  of  importance  can  be  taken.  The  new  arrange- 
ment should  be  popular  with  all  except  the  worthless  favourites 
and  corrupt  officials  who,  when  in  power,  were  coolly  cruel  and 
systematically  oppressive. 

The  visit  of  the  Viceroy  to  Kashmir  rendered  practicable  a 
modification  of  the  terms  imposed  on  the  Maharaja.  It  is 
owing  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  tact  and  courtesy  that  there  has  been 
a  general  rajjprockement  between  the  Maharaja  and  his  Council. 
If  the  Maharaja  be  a  sensible  man,  he  will  recognize  the  fact  that, 
if  he  is  to  continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom,  it  must  be  as  a  constitutional  ruler.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  anxious  in  every  possible  manner  to  consider 
and  respect  the  dignity  of  every  native  chief;  but  it  is  their  fixed 
resolve  that  the  native  chiefs  shall  on  their  parts  respect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  peoples  placed  under  their  care.  The 
people  of  Kashmir  have  a  special  claim  on  our  protection 
because,  by  a  questionable  stroke  of  policy,  we  sold  their  country 
to  its  present  alien  rulers.  The  peasantry  have  already  begun  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  an  Administration  which  has  rendered 
their  position  more  stable.  But  sentiment  is  a  strong  force  in 
human  aff^airs.  The  odium  of  the  previous  Administration  has 
been  partly  forgotten  in  the  sight  of  the  Maharaja's  later  mis- 
fortunes.   The  consequence  is  that  he  had  become  an  object  of 


compassion ;  and,  with  the  knowledge  that  our  support  will  still 
be  aflTofded  to  the  Council,  a  large  number  of  his  subjects  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  see  a  portion  of  his  power  restored  to  the  Maha- 
raja. A  graceful  act  of  forgiveness  towards  a  leading  sovereign 
will  also  be  appreciated  by  the  native  chiefs,  and  prove  to  them 
how  anxious  we  are  to  preserve  their  dynasties  on  the  sole  con- 
ditions of  good  government,  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Crown. 


TffE  GREY  MARE. 

^T^HE  Grey  Mare  is  so  good  a  piece  of  its  class  that  one  is  surprised 
not  to  find  it  a  little  better.  The  fault  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
strange  to  find  it  in  authors  who  have  displayed  so  much  ingenuity 
as  marks  the  work  of  Messrs.  Sims  and  Raleigh.  Doubtless  they 
have  been  hampered  by  their  foreign  original,  the  comedy  from 
which  they  have  confessedly  derived  their  plot.  Internal  evidence 
suggests  that  it  contained  episodes  which  have  been  cut  down  to 
such  scanty  proportions  that  they  have  become  meaningless,  and 
should  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  The  main  idea  of  the 
plot  is  simplicity  itself.  The  design  is  to  show  the  entanglements 
and  annoyances  which  may  beset  any  one  who  departs,  however 
slightly,  from  the  strict  truth.  John  Maxwell,  an  amiable  young 
doctor  of  the  strictest  principles,  declares,  for  no  very  forcible 
reason,  that  he  has  been  out  for  a  ride.  He  simply  wishes  to 
show  his  betrothed,  whose  regard  for  absolute  veracity  he  con- 
siders wanting  in  firmness,  that  any  one  of  moderate  wit  can 
support  a  fairly  plausible  fiction  ;  and  the  fable  is  based  on  the 
trouble  and  perplexity  this  fiction  causes.  With  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  as  the  fabulist,  all  that  pertains  to  this  legend  of  the 
grey  mare — for  that  w^as  the  creature  he  professed  to  have  ridden 
— is  excellent  farce,  of  a  kind,  indeed,  that  approaches  real 
comedy,  and  may  be  said  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
higher  art  by  the  actor's  light,  quiet,  and  extremely  effective  touch. 
Mr.  Hawtrey  lies  like  truth.  Vei-itatis  simplex  oratio  est  was 
said  aforetime ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hawtrey  speaks  it,  the  language 
of  untruth  is  likewise  so  simple  as  to  appear  quite  con- 
vincing ;  and  the  fun  here  is  the  richer,  because  so  many  circum- 
stances point  to  the  verity  of  John  Maxwell's  statement  that  he 
is  at  length  almost  driven  himself  to  believe  that  he  must 
have  ridden  the  mare  without  knowing  it — in  a  species  of  dual 
existence,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  Hyde  remembers 
nothing  of  what  he  does  when  he  is  Jekyll.  The  real  explana- 
tion is  that  his  ward  and  cousin,  also  a  Maxwell,  has  hired  this 
animal,  has  thrown  her  down  and  broken  her  knees,  damaged  a 
farmer's  crops  and  fences,  and  eloped  with  a  lady ;  all  which 
delinquencies  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  blameless  young  Doctor 
when  once  he  has  fabricated  the  story  of  his  afternoon  excursion. 

The  fault  we  have  mentioned  is  that  the  adapters  have  weakened 
their  story  where  they  have  sought  to  strengthen  it  by  starting 
on  bye-issues  which  lead  nowhere.  A  cul-de-sac  is  a  thing  to  be 
sedulously  avoided  by  a  playwright,  and  here  are  two  or  three. 
Nothing  happens  to  explain  the  anxiety  of  Kate,  John  Maxwell's 
betrothed,  to  visit  a  wood  near  their  residence — indeed,  nothing 
comes  of  the  whole  episode  of  Colonel  Gravachan's  jealousy. 
Kate  had  flirted  with  him  a  long  time  before  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  letters  bad  been  written,  he  bad  threatened  vengeance 
against  any  rival  who  might  appear;  but  all  this  needlessly 
complicates  the  story.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  this  was 
essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  plot ;  in  what  we  ta'Ke  to  be  the 
curtailed  adaptation,  it  is  not  so.  As  a  very  general  rule  it  may 
be  said  that  if  anything  in  a  play  is  not  an  aid,  it  is  an  impedi- 
ment. Gravachan  is  wanted  in  the  piece,  because  after  the  livery- 
stable-keeper  has  been  to  expostulate  about  the  mare's  sad  condi- 
tion when  sent  home,  and  after  Maxwell's  lawyer  has  called  to 
bear  the  farmer's  complaint  of  injured  crops  and  broken  gate, 
Gravachan,  the  chief  of  the  county  police,  has  an  effective  little 
scene,  in  which  he  indicates  the  accusation  of  abduction  and 
robbery  likely  to  be  brought  against  the  reckless  rider ;  but  if 
more  cannot  be  made  of  this  old  attachment  between  Kate  and 
the  Colonel,  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  omit  all  reference  to 
it.  There  is  abundance  of  material  in  the  piece  without  it,  for  in 
the  last  act  we  have  a  new  development,  the  concealment  in  a 
room  of  the  Doctor's  house  of  a  voluble  French  maid,  whom  the 
Doctor's  elder  brother  takes  for  his  cousin's  betrothed,  a  girl  he 
has  promised  to  befriend.  This  incident  comes  about  naturally 
enough,  and  is  very  amusingly  treated. 

The  dialogue,  if  not  marked  by  wit  or  humour  of  brilliant 
quality,  is  bright  and  pointed.  Lines  which  would  not  perhaps 
bear  quotation  as  examples  tell  when  they  occur,  and  Mr. 
Hawtrey,  who  has  most  of  the  burden  of  the  play  on  his  very 
capable  shoulders,  is  cleverly  supported.  Mr.  Brookfield 
finds  in  Gravachan  a  part  quite  unworthy  of  his  powers,  for 
no  sort  of  opportunity  is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  comedian's 
very  exceptional  talent  for  character-drawing  is  wasted.  A 
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better  chance  is  offered  Mr.  Wyes  as  the  livery-stable-keeper. 
He  takes  advantage  of  it,  and  divertingly  sketches  a  recognizable 
type  of  the  class.  Perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  too  coloured,  but  it  is 
ably  done.  Miss  Annie  Irish  lacks  lightness  of  touch  as  the 
Doctor's  sister-in-law.  Her  severity  is  not  in  the  tone  of  the 
comedy ;  and,  as  her  husband,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  play  a  part  which  suffers  from  in- 
definiteness,  a  weakness  he  fails  to  rectify  or  strengthen.  Mr. 
Lewis  does  not  appear  to  have  any  very  distinct  idea  of  the  sort 
of  man  he  is  supposed  to  be.  David  Maxwell  is  introduced  as  a 
composer,  but  nothing  comes  of  his  profession.  Miss  Venne  is 
somewhat  more  fortunately  employed,  and  finds  scope  for  the 
exhibition  of  humour. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

r  I IHE  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
Agent-General  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday  morning,  completely  exonerates  the  Bank  of 
England  from  the  charge  of  dishonourable  conduct  and  breach  of 
faith  made  against  it  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  credit  of 
the  colony.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  a 
Queensland  loan  was  brought  out  early  last  year,  and  was  almost  a 
complete  failure.  The  Bank  of  England  at  the  time  was  the  banker 
of  the  colony,  and  representations  were  made  to  it  that  debentures 
amounting  to  1,170,000/.  were  shortly  falling  due,  and  must  be 
provided  for  ;  and  that,  furthermore,  a  minimum  sum  of  700,000/. 
was  urgently  required.  The  colony,  therefore,  stood  in  need  of 
not  less  than  1,870,000/.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  its  banker, 
naturally  gave  a  promise  that  it  would  assist  in  finding  the 
money,  and  it  instructed  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  the 
Bank's  brokers,  to  ascertain  at  what  price  a  loan  could  be 
placed.  The  brokers  did  so,  and  the  terms  were  accepted  by 
the  colony.  Thereupon  the  Bank  instructed  Messrs.  Mullens, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  to  form  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  money,  authorizing  them  at  the  same  time  to  put 
down  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  half  a 
million.  About  a  week  later  the  brokers  reported  that  all  but 
170,000/.  or  180,000/.  had  been  found,  and  then  the  Bank  of 
England  agreed  to  take  this  balance,  making  the  subscription  of 
the  Bank  670,000/.  The  amount  finally  placed  was  2^  millions  ; 
but  before  the  transaction  was  completed — as  soon,  indeed,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  money  had  been  found — the  price  of  the 
stock  rose  in  the  market,  and  many  expressed  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  Syndicate.  The  Bank  of  England  authorized  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall,  &  Co.  to  apportion  the  amount  it  had  sub- 
scribed for  amongst  the  other  members  of  the  Syndicate  or  new 
members,  if  any  chose  to  join  it,  taking  no  profit  from  the 
transfer.  The  facts  were  fully  notified  to  the  Government  of 
Queensland,  and  yet  the  Treasurer  publicly  accused  the  Bank  of 
England  of  acting  as  no  honest  bank  would  do  and  of  breaking 
its  promise.  The  charge  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  through  the  Agent-General, 
called  upon  the  Government  of  the  colony  publicly  to  withdraw  the 
accusation.  Instead  of  doing  so,  the  Chief  Secretary  attempted  to 
explain  away  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith's  words,  saying  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  suggest  any  want  of  honesty  or  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank,  and  describing  his  language  as  merely  a 
vigorous  expression  of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  to  give  the  assistance  expected  from  it.  It  was  intimated, 
further,  that  no  other  communication  on  the  subject  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Queensland  Government.  Very  naturally 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  allow  the  matter 
to  terminate  in  so  lame  a  way.  He  wrote  to  the  Agent-General 
setting  forth  clearly  what  had  actually  occurred,  and  stating  at 
the  same  time  "  that  the  relations  which  have  subsisted  between 
your  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  are  at  an  end,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  continuance  is  required  by  the  service  of  the  ex- 
isting loans  which,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  cannot  be 
interfered  with."  Most  people,  we  think,  will  approve  of  Mr. 
Lidderdale's  action.  He  could  not  allow  the  Bank  of  England  to 
remain  under  a  charge  of  breach  of  faith,  and  as  the  Queensland 
Government  would  not  withdraw  the  charge,  he  had  no  option 
but  to  cease  to  be  the  banker  of  the  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith.  If  he  did  not  clearly  understand  what  the  Bank  of 
England  had  done  when  his  charges  were  first  put  forth,  it  surely 
was  his  duty  to  make  the  amende  as  soon  as  a  full  explanation  was 
offered.  Apart  altogether  from  his  own  feelings,  and  what  a  right- 
minded  man  would  consider  to  be  necessary,  he  ought  to  have  borne 
in  mind  that  the  credit  of  his  colony  is  sure  to  suffer  from  the  fact 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  terminated  its  connexion  with  it. 
There  can  be  ao  doubt  that  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 


ments has  been  raised  very  considerably  by  the  consent  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  act  as  their  banker,  and  it  would  have  been 
worth  much  to  the  colonies  to  have  retained  the  connexion.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  investor  need  not  regret. 
Queensland  will  have  in  future  to  depend  more  fully  upon  its 
own  resources  and  its  own  good  management,  when  dealing  with 
the  public,  who  will  scan  its  resources  more  closely  now  that  the 
prestige  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  reflected  upon  it.  And 
the  investor  will  benefit,  we  hope,  also  from  the  information 
afforded  by  this  controversy.  We  learn  that  the  colony  in  the 
course  of  last  year  was  in  a  very  critical  position  indeed,  and  that 
its  credit  was  saved  only  by  the  friendly  and  active  intervention 
of  the  Bank  of  England ;  that  is  an  important  fact,  which,  we 
hope,  the  investor  will  take  note  of. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  gold  amounting  to 
823,000/.  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  Thurs- 
day a  further  sum  of  195,000/.  The  greater  portion  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Russia.  No  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  that  is  true. 
The  Russian  Government  has  had  deposits  standing  to  its  credit 
with  one  or  two  small  banks  in  addition  to  its  regular  deposits 
with  its  financial  agents  here,  and  it  has  been  withdrawing  from 
those  smaller  banks  for  some  time  past.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  portion  of  the  gold  said  to  have  been  taken  for  Russia  is 
really  going  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  Hungarian  Government  is 
resolved  upon  resuming  specie  payments  very  shortly.  For  over 
a  year  it  has  been  accumulating  gold,  and  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  oflers.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  putting  pressure  upon  the  Austrian  Government  to  do  the 
same.  Just  now  Austria-Hungary  is  able  to  take  gold  because 
rates  in  London  have  fallen  unduly.  There  was  some  recovery 
on  Wedi^esday  owing  to  large  withdrawals ;  but  bankers  com- 
plain that,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  speculation  and  the  dulness 
of  trade,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  banking  accommodation, 
and  that  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  keep  up  rates.  The  Bank 
of  England  on  its  side  is  doing  little  to  support  the  market. 
Probably  it  hopes  that  the  natural  course  of  things  will  give  it 
control  in  a  few  weeks.  From  the  beginning  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  March  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  always  on  an 
exceptionally  large  scale,  transferring  very  large  amounts  of 
money  from  the  open  market  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  is 
possible  that  during  the  next  six  weeks,  in  consequence,  the  Bank 
may  be  able  to  raise  rates  and  so  stop  tbe  efllux  of  gold. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Wednesday  to  4i|fZ.  per  oz.  The 
lowest  price  touched  before  the  last  American  Silver  Act  was 
introduced  into  Congress  was  4i|c/.  per  oz.,  consequently  the 
price  on  Wednesday  was  within  half  a  farthing  per  oz.  of  the 
lowest  ever  recorded.  Furthermore,  the  India  Council  on 
Wednesday  sold  its  Bills  at  the  lowest  price  ever  accepted  by  it. 
For  the  moment  there  does  not  seem  any  probability  of  a  material 
recovery,  though  the  price  on  Thursday  rose  to  42c/.  per  oz.,  for 
the  demand  is  exceedingly  small  for  India  and  the  Continent,  and 
the  American  speculators  appear  powerless  to  keep  up  the  market. 
Possibly  the  Indian  demand  may  now  increase,  for  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  exports  from  India  usually  become  very 
large  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  advance  will  take  place. 

There  has  been  a  general  fall  in  the  stock  markets  this  week. 
The  fear  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Chili  alarmed 
speculators  in  New  York  and  London,  and  almost  all  American 
securities  gave  way ;  and  a  speculator  lately  deceased  had  an 
immense  account  open  for  the  rise,  which  had  to  be  closed  as  he 
had  ruined  himself.  Besides,  trade  in  the  United  States  Is  very 
dull  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  crops  of  last  year,  and  especially 
the  cotton  trade  is  very  depressed.  The  greatest  fall  has  been 
in  the  stocks  of  Companies  serving  Southern  States,  especially 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Norfolk  and  Western.  The  securi- 
ties of  both  these  Corupanies  are  largely  held  in  Europe,  and 
apparently  great  operators  in  America  think  it  possible  that  the 
European  holders  may  be  frightened,  and  consequently  they  have 
been  attacking  these  stocks.  Trade  at  home,  too,  is  very  dull, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  fall  away  throughout  the  year.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be'  a  sharp  recovery  in  America,  and  American 
purchasing  may  give  a  stimulus  to  our  trade,  otherwise  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  fears  of  a  further  decline  are 
only  too  well  founded.  Then,  again,  the  drought  in  India 
and  the  crisis  in  Australia  are  sure  to  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  our  trade  with  both  countries,  and  the  position  of 
the  Continent  is  daily  growing  worse.  Portugal  is  admittedly  ^ 
insolvent,  the  crises  in  Spain  and  Italy  are  very  acute,  and  the 
famine  in  Russia  is  growing  more  intense  every  day.  The  great 
bankers  in  Paris  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  Russian  securities,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  there  must 
be  a  fall,  and  the  fear  of  this  is  weighing  upon  all  the  Continental 
Bourses. 

The  wheat  market  continues  surprisingly  dull.  The  stoppage 
of  exports  from  Russia  was  expected  to  lead  to  a  considerable 
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rise  in  price,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  receipts  from  abroad 
have  been  so  large  that  the  trade  has  become  discouraged,  and 
just  now  there  is  actual  stagnation. 


As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  quarrel  between  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Queensland  Government  has  caused  a  sharp 
fall  in  the  stocks  of  the  latter  Government.    The  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  goh,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ij  ;  New  South  Wales 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  95  J,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  New 
Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  93,  a  fall  of  |.  In 
Rupee-paper,  owing  to  the  decline  in  silver,  there  has  also  been 
further  depreciation.    Thus  the  Four  per  Gents  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  71,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  5. 
Consols  closed  at  95Yij,  a  fall  of  ^.    In  Home  Railway  stocks  the 
movements  are  irregular,  but  the  declines  predominate.  London 
and  North-Western  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  afternoonat  I75|, 
a  rise   of  ^;  and  North-Eastern   Consols    closed  at  i62f,  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  ij.    But  Great  Western  closed  at  161^,  a  fall 
of  ^  ;  Midland  closed  at  162^,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  closed  at  iioi,  a  fall  of  i.    In  the  American  depart- 
ment the  greatest  decline  has  been  in  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
partly  because  the  deceased  operator  referred  to  above  held  a 
very  large  number  of  the  shares,  which  were  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  market,  partly  because  trade  in  the  Southern  States  is 
very  bad,  especially  the  cotton  trade,  and  partly  because  the  New 
York  market  has  been  very  weak.    Louisville  and  Nashville 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  77^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2h    Norfolk  and  Western 
Preference  shares  closed  at  51  A,  a  fall  of  i^;  Canadian  Pacific 
closed  at  95!,  a  fall  of      ;  Illinois  shares  closed  at  mi,  a  fall  of 
^ ;   New  York  Central  closed  at  118,  also  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  shares  closed  at  57j,  a  fall  of       The  depreciation  of 
Argentine  railway  stocks  has  gone   on   again   very  seriously 
during  the  week.    Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock 
closed  at  103-5,  ^  ^^^^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
no  less  than  12  ;  Central  Argentine  closed  at  40-3,  a  fall  of  4; 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  61-5,  also  a  fall  of 
4 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference 
closed  at  38-42,  a  fall  of  2.    Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  at  6oi,  a  fall  of      ;  and  the  Argentine  Funding  Six  per 
Cents  closed  at  52^,  a  fall  of  i.    On  account  of  the  dispute  with 
the  United  States,  Chilian  stocks  fell  i|  during  the  week,  the 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  1886  having  closed  at  89 J.  There 
has  been  a  very  sharp  fall  indeed  in  Greek  bonds,  the  financial 
position  of  the  little  kingdom  being  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  1S84  loan  closed  at  67,  a  fall  of  5;  the  Four  per  Cent. 
Rentes  closed  at  50,  a  fall  of  42- ;  and  the  Monopoly  loan  closed 
at  55,  a  fall  of  3.    Spanish  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
62J,  a  fall  of  I ;  but  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  Portuguese, 
which  closed  at  29^,  a  rise  of  ij. 


MR.  HENSCHEL'S  HAMLET  MUSIC. 

"T^THEN  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Henschel's  music  shows  an  apprecia- 
"  *  tion  of  the  tragedy  at  once  forcible  and  sympathetic,  high 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  excellent  musician  to  whom  a 
difficult  taf-k  was  with  great  discretion  entrusted.  At  the  same 
time  the  wisdom  of  making  so  marked  a  feature  of  this  symphonic 
treatment  is  open  to  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  music  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  play  and  the  players.  Mr.  Ilenschel 
has  done  exceedingly  well  what  he  was  asked  to  do ;  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  request  that  we  doubt,  for  it  causes  the  representa- 
tion to  partake  too  much  in  places  of  the  nature  of  opera.  To  some 
extent  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arm- 
bruster  in  failing  to  subdue  the  orchestra.  No  doubt  a  conductor 
of  a  band  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  feature  of  a  play  can  be 
more  important  than  the  music  he  controls — or  does  not  control ; 
but  the  i'act  remains.  Mr.  Henschel  has  prepared  the  chief  numbers 
of  his  score  as  an  orchestral  suite,  and  the  intention  is  good,  both 
because  they  were  written  for  a  fuller  orchestra  than  that  by  which 
they  are  rendered  at  the  Haymarket,  and  also  because  full  atten- 
tion can  be  bestowed  upon  them — they  have,  in  fact,  been  played 
during  the  week  at  St.  James's  Hall.  As  regards  Hamlet,  "the 
play's  the  thing,"  not  the  music  composed  to  accompany  and  illus- 
trate the  play.  As  music  we  greatly  admire  Mr.  Henschel's  com- 
position ;  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  tragedy,  which  obliges  us  to 
divert  our  mind  from  the  story  while  we  recall  the  fact  that  we 
heard  a  suggestion  in  the  entr'acte  of  the  theme  that  is  now  being 
developed,  we  hold  the  prominence  here  given  to  the  score  to  be 
an  absolute  mistake.  If  Hamlet  is  found  to  be  verging  on 
tediousness  before  the  end  is  reached,  some  of  the  blame  attaches 
to  the  strain  caused  by  the  effort  to  master  the  music. 


In  itself  there  is  something  at  once  stately  and  sombre  in  Mr. 
Henschel's  score,  as  there  should  be  if  the  spirit  of  the  tragedy 
is  observed.  Hamlet  has  his  motiv,  heard  first  in  the  prelude  and 
afterwards  significantly  employed  ;  Ophelia  also  has  a  melodious 
theme  associated  with  her,  and  given  in  its  fullest  development 
in  the  prelude  to  the  second  act.  Naturally  the  fourth  act  is 
composed  of  what  may  be  called  Ophelia  music,  and  the 
subject  of  the  entr'acte,  scored  for  strings,  is  introduced  again  in 
the  Queen's  speech  in  a  way  that  would  be  most  commendable 
if  once  more  it  did  not  drive  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  music 
at  the  expense  of  Shakspeare.  The  Danish  March  owes  some- 
thing to  a  couple  of  Danish  melodies  which  become  familiar  as 
they  are  repeated.  The  March  is  good ;  but  we  would  reform 
altogether  the  far  too  literal  response  to  Horatio's  aspiration  over 
the  body  of  the  dead  Prince  : — 

And  flight  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

What  is  intended  to  be  poetical  becomes  lamentably  prosaic  when 
we  perceive  how  crudely  this  is  turned  into  a  "  cue  for  music."" 
The  tragedy  seems  to  us  hopelessly  vulgarized  when  the  boys- 
incontinently  strike  up  with  a  vigour  not  in  the  very  slightest 
degree  suggestive  of  an  angelic  choir.  Boys  should  not  be  asked 
to  sing  like  angels.  If  the  intonation  of  one  or  two  of  them  is> 
false — but  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject.  The  return  in  this 
number  to  the  Ophelia  theme  is  a  sympathetic  thought,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  so  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Henschel's  score  that 
we  regret  to  say  anything  that  is  not  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  praise  ; 
but  the  "  union  of  the  arts  "  theory  can  be  carried  too  far. 


ART  IN  THE  ALPS. 

THERE   is   an  abnormal  grandiosity  in  the  Alps  which 
hitherto  has  proved  an  eflfectual  stumbling-block  to  the 
painter.    The  cloud-capped  mountain  is  in  nature  depressing  or 
exhilarating  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  spectator  ;  the 
climber  is  unhappy  until  he  has  planted  his  foot — or  the  Union 
Jack — upon  its  summit ;  the  tourist  advances  so  far  as  the  rail- 
way will  carry  him,  and  returns  home  to  brag  complacently  of 
his  exploit.  But  the  artist  finds  little  to  attract  him  in  a  country 
whose  softer  beauties  suggest  the  comic  opera,  and  whose  vast- 
ness,  overpowering  in  reality,  is  tame  and  of  no  effect  when  pre- 
sented in  a  spirit  of  slavish  imitation  upon  canvas.  Switzerland 
herself,  in  spite  of  the  professional  picturesqueness  of  chalet  and 
mountaineer,  in  spite  of  majestic  scenery  and  heroic  legend,  has 
given  birth  to  no  eminent  artist.    Her  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments are  still  "  the  clock  that  turns  the  mill  and  the  sudden, 
cuckoo,  with  difliculty  restrained  in  its  box."    Where  the  Swiss^ 
familiar  from  his  cradle  with  the  tortured  forms  and  massy 
buttresses  of  the  Alps,  has  always  failed,  the  stranger  is  scarce 
likely  to  succeed.    To  one  who  finds  London  beautiful,  though 
his  vision  be  interrupted  at  ten  paces  by  a  solid  fog,  the  spacious 
air,  the  infinite  scale,  and  the  crude  colouring  of  Switzerland  are 
merely  puzzling.    Unable  to  sift  his  impression,  he  vainly  strives 
after  a  literal  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  result  commonly 
resembles  a  picture  as  little  as  an  encycloptedic  article  resembles 
a  poem.    Mrs.  Marrable  and  Miss  Beresford,  whose  drawings  of 
"  The  Engadine  "  are  e-xhibited  at  the  Japanese  Gallery,  have 
mastered  their  subject  no  better  than  their  predecessors.  They 
make  small  effort  to  bend  their  material  to  decoration,  to  seize 
essentials,  to  suggest  by  a  symbol  that  which  water-colour  is 
powerless  to  present  in  bodily  shape.    All  that  they  see  is  there — 
they  see  far  too  much — and  is  recorded  with  a  timidity  of  im- 
pression and  a  literalness  of  style  which  are  as  inartistic  as  they 
are  distressing.    The  crimson  dawn  is  no  more  beautiful  than 
the  purple  sunset;  and,  though  Mrs.  Marrable  most  wisely  places 
her  mountains  in  the  background,  she  fails  to  render  the  effect 
impressive.    But  it  were  amazing  had  she  succeeded.    Year  after 
year  we  are  confronted  with  Alpine  art ;  and  who,  save  Mr. 
Stott,  has  brought  back  from  Switzerland  even  a  respectable 
result  ?    And  his  drawings  are  only  satisfactory  because  he  rigo- 
rously simplifies  his  foregrounds,  and  is  content  to  suggest  the 
outline  of  the  Alps  after  the  convention  of  the  Japanese.  Indeed, 
history  records  the  name  of  but  one  artist  who  has  given  an  added 
dignity  and  elegance  to  the  contour  of  a  mountain — Ilokusai,  the 
painter  of  Fuji-san.    How  profound  a  contrast  between  Mrs. 
Marrable's  drawings  and  the  magnificent  "  Thirty-six  Views  "  ; 
between  the  English  painter,  who  permits  Nature  to  compose  for 
her,  and  the  Japanese,  whose  every  touch  is  reasoned  and  deli- 
berate !    But  Hokusai,  being  an  artist,  knew  precisely  how  far 
he  might  proceed  in  the  direction  of  naturalism.    He  shows 
you  but  the  silhouette,  recognizing  always  the  decorative  possi- 
bilities of  the  quaint  summit  and  the  noble  sweep  of  the 
mountain-slope.    The  result  is  that  his  work  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  that  the  form  of  Fuji-san  is  familiar  to  hundreds 
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who  know  not  Mont  Blanc.  If  English  painters  persist  in  their 
reverence  for  the  Alps,  why  will  they  not  accept  the  tradition  of 
the  great  Hokusai  ?  Otherwise  they  are  more  likely  to  find  the 
picturesque  in  their  own  back-gardens. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  thaw  has  now  come  in  earnest,  and  judging  from  the 
analogy  of  previous  seasons  we  may  venture  to  hope  that 
we  need  not  dread  a  continuance  of  very  intense  frost  for  this 
•winter.  The  change  came  about  in  the  following  way.  On 
Thursday,  the  21st,  we  had  a  dense  overhead  fog  in  London,  and 
an  Atlantic  depression  again  advanced  to  our  north-west  coast, 
and  on  that  afternoon  a  very  heavy  south-west  gale  blew  over  the 
Hebrides.  As  this  was  not  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  it  had  not 
sufficient  vitality  in  it  to  force  its  way  inland  as  a  storm.  It  did, 
towever,  bring  in  warm  air,  and  by  P'riday  morning  every  station 
in  these  islands  reported  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
the  change  in  some  places  being  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  The  wave 
of  heat  passed  on  to  the  Continent,  especially  to  Germany,  where 
the  rise  in  temperature  during  Friday  was  remarkably  rapid,  being 
over  20°  in  North  Germany,  and  as  much  as  33°  at  Munich. 
Rain  fell  generally  in  these  islands  during  these  days,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  insignificant  quantity.  Saturday  here  was  very 
warm  for  the  season  at  most  stations ;  except  in  Scotland,  the 
thermometer  that  night  did  not  fall  as  low  as  40°,  and 
the  maximum,  even  in  London,  was  52°.  In  fact,  on  the 
last  days  of  the  week  now  under  notice  temperatures  of  52° 
and  53°  have  been  reported  at  more  than  one  of  our  south 
coast  stations.  Monday  showed  us  a  total  change;  an  anti- 
cyclone advanced  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  threatened  us 
with  a  return  of  fogs  ;  but  Tuesday's  chart  showed  that  this  was 
receding  southwards  again,  and  in  the  evening  misty  rain  set  in 
over  southern  England.  Tuesday  night  brought  on  a  marked 
fall  of  4he  barometer  of  more  than  half  an  inch  at  the  northern 
and  western  stations,  and  Wednesday's  chart  comes  out  with 
isobars  running  east  and  west  across  the  country,  general  fresh 
"westerly  breezes,  and  a  remarkably  uniform  temperature.  At 
8  A.M.  on  Wednesday  there  was  not  a  difierence  of  more  than 
two  degrees  in  the  reports  all  over  England  south  of  the  Trent. 
In  Ireland  the  air  was  warmer.  Eain  set  in  during  the  day  at 
all  stations,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  Frost  has  occurred  at 
night  at  several  stations  since  Sunday,  and  fogs  have  been  reported 
locally  during  the  week,  which  otherwise  has  been  singularly 
uneventful. 

The  record  of  rain  for  January,  as  far  as  it  has  run,  shows  a 
decided  deficiency,  mostly  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Eng- 
land and  west  of  Scotland,  where  more  than  an  inch  is  wanted 
to  make  up  the  average  since  January  i.  We  may,  therefore, 
'hope  that  a  good  deal  of  the  flood- water  has  run  oft'  the  land  ere 
this. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

The  Arcii.s:ology  of  "  Henry  VIII." 

rpiIERE  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  interest  of  the  revival  of 
-■-  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  archaeologist  and  artist, 
and  this  quite  independently  of  the  acting,  of  the  excellence  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  at  length  on  a  previous  occasion. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  scarcely  a  single  monument 
mentioned  in  this  play  is  now  in  existence,  and  this  shows  how 
terribly  London  has  sufi'ered  from  the  eftects  of  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire 
in  the  seventeenth.  Blackfriars,  Bridewell  Palace,  the  old  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  Whitehall,  Greyfriars  Church,  Greenwich, 
and  the  King's  Stairs  at  Westminster  have  been  swept  away 
like  Prospero's  insubstantial  pageant.  Therefore,  when  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  and  his  admirable  scenic  artist,  Mr.  Hawes 
Craven,  had  to  reproduce  these  buildings,  they  had  more  or  less 
to  copy  from  a  few  very  old  views  of  London,  or  to  draw 
extensively  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  and  archi- 
tecture of  London  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  afibrds  us  a  most  picturesque 
panorama  of  London  from  the  "  King's  Stairs  at  Westminster," 
and,  however  majestic  may  be  the  actual  Thames  Embankment, 
it  can  never  be  as  beautiful  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  present  magnificent  thoroughfare  is  built 
ia  an  architecture  which,  though  it  may  be  suitaljle  under  the 
clear  skies  of  Italy,  produces  the  reverse  of  a  satisfactory  effect  in 
our  foggy  atmosphere.  Nothing  more  charming  in  its  way  can 
be  well  imagined  than  the  groups  of  black  timbered  houses  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage,  or  more  interesting  than  the 
irregular  outlines  of  the  noble  mansions,  no  one  of  which  now 


exists,  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  as  we  look  on  this  triumph 
of  Mr.  Hawes  Craven's  art  we  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
Italian  and  classical  architecture  should  ever  have  been  allowed 
to  predominate,  as  it  has  done  until  lately,  in  modern  London. 

We  have  a  charming  external  as  well  as  an  internal  view  of 
Bridewell  Palace,  sufficiently  picturesque  to  make  us  regret  the 
entire  destruction  of  this  Royal  residence,  which  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  newly  rebuilt  by  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Katherine,  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture.  Edward  VI.  presented  it  to  Bishop  Ridley  to  be 
converted  to  a  charitable  purpose ;  but  in  the  last  century  the 
very  worst  characters  in  London  were  confined  there,  and  obliged 
to  beat  hemp  and  undergo  corporal  punishment.  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  old  palace  remains,  although  in  1825  a  few  fragments 
of  it  could  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
Henry  VIII.  fitted  it  up  magnificently  for  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  visited  England  in  1525  ;  but,  after  the 
expense  he  went  to,  the  Emperor,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
King,  established  himself  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  of 
Black  Friars,  which  was  almost  opposite. 

Mr.  Irving  follows  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  arrangement  of  the  trial 
scene.  The  two  Cardinals  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
and  the  King,  in  solitary  state,  on  the  right-hand  side.  The 
Queen  occupies  a  chair  opposite  to  the  King,  and  the  secretaries 
are  in  the  centre,  at  the  feet  of  the  two  Cardinals.  This  is  pretty 
nearly  as  Cavendish  has  described  the  scene  in  his  Life  of  Wolseyx 
but,  if  we  may  believe  Campeggio's  account,  Henry  VIII.  occupied 
a  raised  throne  under  a  dais,  with  Wolsey  at  some  distance  on  his 
right  side,  and  Campeggio  still  lower  down  on  the  left. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  a  piece  of  stage  "busi- 
ness "  which  Mr.  Irving,  following  a  well-known  stage  tradition, 
introduces  in  this  scene.  When  the  two  Cardinals  are  about  to 
quit  the  Court,  Mr.  Irving  as  Wolsey  pushes  himself  with  scant 
courtesy  in  front  of  the  Papal  Legate,  and  takes,  as  it  were,  violent 
precedence  of  him.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  Mr.  Irving 
was  ill-judged  in  retaining  this  efiective  piece  of  "  business." 
Others,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  think  it  a  gross  violation  of 
probability.  Campeggio,  however,  in  his  letters  to  Salviati,  the 
Papal  Secretary,  throws  some  very  curious  light  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  treated  both  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.  He 
was  certainly  not  an  easy  person  to  manage  ;  for,  like  most  Italians, 
he  was  extremely  suspicious,  and,  moreover,  a  martyr  to  gout. 
But  the  King  and  Wolsey  must  have  been  enough  to  have  tried 
the  patience  of  Job.  One  day  they  were  most  friendly  and  cordial, 
the  next  they  were  cold  and  insolent.  Campeggio  seems  to  have 
thought  very  well  of  Wolsey,  however,  and  frequently  mentions 
his  "  graceful  manners";  but  he  could  be  at  times  very  arrogant 
— molto  arrogante.  Campeggio,  however,  was  possessed  of  the  very 
spirit  of  discontent.  He  was  first  lodged  at  Bath  House,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  mansions  of  the  period.  The  Bishop  of  Bath, 
Dr.  Clark,  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  have  to  make  way  for  the 
Italian  Cardinal,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner  to  the  efiect 
that  Campeggio  and  his  people  had  so  painted  the  mansion  to 
Wolsey  "  that  it  seemeth  that  lodgirg  in  there,  ye  would  have 
lodged  him  in  a  pig-sty."  The  Bishop  must  have  carried  away 
the  better  part  of  the  house  linen,  for  on  October  14th,  1558,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  Sir  Andrew  Windsour,  Grand  Master 
of  the  King's  Household,  to  deliver  to  the  Legate  of  Rome  twelve 
feather  beds  and  bolsters,  twenty-four  pairs  of  sheets,  and  twelve 
pairs  of  blankets. 

As  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  splendid  appearance  in  his  Car- 
dinal's robes  of  delicate  pink  silk,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  late  about  the  choice  of  this  particular  colour.  Some 
have  said  that  Mr.  Irving  had  no  authority  for  its  use  ; 
others,  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  a  Cardinal's  dress. 
In  that  rare  work  De  S.R.E.  Cardinalium  Vestibus  of  Plautus, 
at  p.  60,  we  learn  the  following  details  concerning  the  costumes 
of  their  Eminences,  the  Cardinals.  Their  ordinary  dress, 
says  Plautus,  is  black,  edged  with  scarlet,  and  with  scarlet 
buttons  and  button-holes.  From  their  shoulders  may  hang  a 
cloak  of  black  or  scarlet  silk  or  stufl".  Their  State  dress  must 
be  of  scarlet,  in  shade  approaching  vermilion,  and  it  can  be  made 
of  silk,  velvet,  watered  silk,  moir(5  antique,  cloth,  and  even  of 
thinner  materials.  In  Lent  their  Eminerces  must  be  dressed  in 
violet,  the  colour  of  penance,  but  on  two  Sundays  in  the  year — 
i.e.  the  third  in  Advent  and  the  fourth  in  Lent,  called  respectively 
LiEtare  and  Gaudete,  they  may,  to  illustrate  their  joy  at  the 
near  approach  of  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  array 
themselves  in  rose  pinh,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  imme- 
diately after  Vespers  they  again  reassume  purple  or  violet. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  Campeggio  at  the  Lyceum 
is  represented  with  a  beard,  whereas  a  fine  and  unique  por- 
trait of  him,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  the  Marquis 
Malvezzi  Campeggio,  shows  him  as  a  fat  man  without  a  beard. 
In  a  curious  old  drawing  of  Wolsey  surrendering  the  Great 
Seal,  he  is  introduced  as  wearing  a  very  long  black  beard. 
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Possibly,  as  at  this  period  prelates  were  allowed  to  wear 
beards  or  not  as  they  chose,  sometimes  Wolsey  may  have  been 
seen  with  one,  and  at  others  without.  At  the  Lyceum,  Mr. 
Irving  follows  the  best-known  portraits  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
represents  him  without  a  beard.  People  who  chatter  so  much 
about  stage  accuracy  are  perhaps  unaware  that  Wolsey  lost  one 
eye  when  a  young  man,  and  hence  all  his  portraits  are  taken  in 
profile.  Mr.  Irving  coidd  scarcely  be  asked  to  pluck  his  right 
eye  out  to  please  these  faddists ! 

The  most  magnificent  scene  in  the  play,  as  represented  at  the 
Lyceum,  is  undoubtedly  the  closing  picture  of  all — the  christening 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  the  Greyfriars  Church  at  Greenwich. 
Of  course,  the  scenic  artist  has  had  to  draw  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  architectural  details  of  this  church,  which  we  are  assured, 
however,  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  and  doubtless  very  like 
its  reproduction  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum. 

A  word  about  the  costumes.  They  are  one  and  all  superb. 
Every  personage  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Hol- 
bein or  Lucas  de  Heere.  Fortunately  we  still  possess  that  in- 
valuable series  of  drawings  from  life  of  tlie  principal  personages 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  these  drawings  and  from 
several  other  paintings  by  Holbein  and  De  Ileere,  Mr.  Irving  has 
dressed  his  company.  And  here  we  should  like  to  call  attention, 
not  only  to  the  picturesqueness,  but  to  the  convenience,  of  the 
male  costume  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  of  our  doctors  are  assuring  us  that  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  pulmonary  disease  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  going  about  of  an  evening  much  more 
lightly  dressed  than  during  the  daytime,  wearing  waistcoats  of  a 
thinner  material  and  open  in  front  upon  the  chest,  precisely  the 
part  of  the  body  which  should  be  most  protected.  Now  the 
doublet  screens  the  chest  from  every  wind,  and  can  be  made  of  the 
lightest  material  in  summer,  and  of  the  heaviest  in  winter.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  legs  were  more  exposed  than  they  are  at 
present ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  we  study  minutely  the  drawings 
and  engravings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  observe  that  in 
■winter  the  men  are  represented  as  either  wearing  worsted  stockings, 
gaiters,  or  long  boots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  streets 
of  London  in  the  sixteenth  century  presented  a  much  more 
lively  appearance  than  they  do  at  present.  The  everyday 
dress  of  the  people,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  was  almost 
invariably  made  of  broadcloth  of  a  sober  colour,  occasion- 
ally enlivened  with  velvet  and  smart  ribbons.  It  was  only 
on  State  occasions,  or  festivities,  parties,  balls,  and  public 
entertainments,  that  the  gay  silks  and  velvets  and  the 
cloth  of  gold  were  exhibited,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
so  costly  were  the  materials  which  could  then  be  employed  in 
male  or  female  dress,  that  not  unfrequently  parents  left  their 
best  clothes  by  will  to  their  favourite  children  as  a  much-valued 
legacy. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

\  CERTAIN  excitement  has  been  given  to  the  concerts  of 
the  past  week  by  the  knowledge  that  the  programme 
announced  would  in  all  probability  undergo  some  alteration 
owing  to  the  illness  of  one  or  more  of  the  performers.  Perhaps 
of  the  important  concerts  Sir  Charles  Halle's  on  Friday  evening 
suffered  least ;  for,  although  the  conductor  was  not  well  enough 
to  play  the  Concerto  set  down  for  him,  he  was  able  to  conduct 
the  whole  programme,  aud  Lady  IIallt5  acted  as  his  substitute, 
playing  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  in  a  manner  that  delighted 
the  majority  of  an  extremely  small  audience.  Musicians  were 
surprised  to  notice  how  great  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  the  pace  of  the  last  movement  between  soloist  and  conductor, 
but  were,  of  course,  inclined  to  attribute  the  defect  to  the  in- 
evitable want  of  rehearsal.  Happily  this  piece  was  not  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  concert,  which  began,  very  appropriately,  with 
the  Trauermarsch  from  Die  Gdtferdammei-unfi,  played  with  much 
effect.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  give  immediately  after  this 
the  beautiful  Siegfried-Idyll  by  the  same  master,  since  the  two 
pieces  contain  between  them  the  whole  musical  conception  of 
Wagner's  hero.  Both  have  been  frequently  heard  to  greater 
advantage  under  Dr.  Richter,  but  the  passages  for  solo  wind 
instruments  have  very  seldom  been  better  played.  It  was  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  programme  that  the  incomparable  excellence 
of  the  Manchester  orchestra  made  itself  felt.  Both  in  the  pretty 
"Rouet  d'Omphale"of  Saint-Saens,  and  throughout  the  second 
Symphony  by  Brahms,  the  players  covered  themselves  with  such 
glory  as  the  innumerous  hearers  were  competent  to  confer.  The 
playing  of  the  strings  in  the  opening  of  the  "  Symphonic  Poem," 
a  title  borrowed  from  Liszt  by  the  French  composer,  was  a  thing 
to  be  remembered,  and  no  less  remarkable  was  the  ending  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
movement  a  masterly  passage  of  imitation  is  given  to  the  wind 


instruments  ;  in  this,  each  part  was  exquisitely  played,  and  a 
more  perfect  interpretation  has  never  been  given  of  what  often 
strikes  the  listener  as  one  of  the  main  difiiculties  in  the  score> 
The  delicious  Allegretto,  with  its  strong  Schubertian  influence, 
was  superbly  played,  and  the  Finale  in  like  manner  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  a  programme  which, 
even  without  the  extra  attraction  of  a  Concerto  played  by  a 
popular  artist,  would  infallibly  have  drawn  a  crowded  audience 
to  a  Richter  concert  in  the  height  of  the  season,  should  have 
aroused  so  little  interest  in  that  part  of  the  public  which  is  most 
able  to  pay.  If  perfection  of  ensemble  and  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  composer's  intentions  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
matter  it  would  not  be  as  it  is.  The  common  phrase,  "  to  give' 
concerts,"  was  never  more  appropriately  employed  than  in  regard 
to  these  entertainments,  so  delightful  to  those  who  have  the  wit 
to  attend  them. 

The  London  musical  public  differs  so  completely  from  the 
Athenians  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  by  any  new  thing ;  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  would  seem  to  depend  more  on  its  ag& 
than  on  its  merits.  Of  course,  this  peculiarity  has  its  good  as 
well  as  its  evil  side,  and  no  musician  can  possibly  regret 
the  increased  amount  of  favour  bestowed  on  the  gallant  \mder- 
taking  of  Mr.  Henschel,  whose  last  orchestral  concert  had  to 
be  postponed,  since  it  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  died.  Several  important  altera- 
tions were  thus  rendered  necessary,  among  which  the  most  to  be 
regretted  was  the  fact  that  M.  Ct5sar  Thomson,  a  famous  Belgian 
violin-player,  could  not  remain  in  England  until  the  concert  was 
actually  given.  His  place  was  taken  by  a  Polish  violinist,  M. 
Gorski,  who  played  the  beautiful  Concerto  in  6  minor  of  Max 
Bruch  with  great  artistic  feeling  and  a  certain  amount  of 
virtuosity.  Neither  in  tone  nor  in  executive  ability  is  he  at  all 
extraordinary  (his  occasional  lapses  from  true  intonation  are,  of 
course,  more  the  fault  of  our  pitch  than  of  his  ear) ;  but  he  plays 
with  much  expression,  and  his  rendering  of  the  Adagio  waj?  in  all 
respects  admirable.  The  Funeral  March,  which  has  formed  a 
fitting  opening  to  the  majority  of  recent  concerts,  was  on  this, 
occasion  happily  chosen  from  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Story  of  Sayid,  one 
of  the  composer's  best  works,  in  which  the  March  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  number.  It  was  played  a  good  deal  better  than  the  Prelude 
to  Lohengrin,  which  followed  it,  and  in  which  the  strings  were 
sadly  lacking  in  refinement.  Schubert's  immortal  Unfinished 
Symphony  had  the  place  of  honour  in  the  programme,  and  was 
adequately  played.  As  Mrs.  Henschel  was  unable  to  appear  ia 
the  Duet  from  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Madame  Hope  Glenn  sang 
"  Pupille  sdegnose,"  from  Handel's  part  of  Muzio  Scevola,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  concert  was  kept  until  the  end.  Of  Mr. 
Henschel's  Hamlet  music  we  write  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Henschel's  illness  prevented  one  of  the  chief  attractions- 
of  the  Monday  Popular  Concert  from  taking  place,  since  she  was 
to  have  sung  the  soprano  part  of  the  new  quartets  by  Brahms, 
which  were  heard  at  these  concerts  before  Christmas.  Mr. 
Henschel  sang  Loewe's  beautiful  "  Erl  King  '' — a  setting  of  the 
words  which  at  last,  thanks  to  this  singer,  is  taking  the  place  it 
has  long  deserved — and  the  same  composer's  "  Heinrich  der 
Vogler."  Both  were  given  with  great  effect.  The  concerted 
pieces  were  Mendelssohn's  String  Quartet  in  A  minor,  and 
Schumann's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  flat ;  in  the  latter  Mile. 
Janotha  was  associated  with  Mme.  Neruda,  llerr  Straus,  and 
Signor  Piatti.  The  pianist  gave  a  curiously  ineffective  rendering 
of  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  F  sharp  minor,  a  piece  which  she  used 
to  play  with  surpassing  effect ;  and,  as  an  encore,  performed,  in 
a  strangely  perfunctory  manner,  and  with  quite  absurd  rapidity, 
the  same  composers  "  Marclie  Funebre."  Two  familiar  pieces  for 
the  violin  by  Ries  completed  the  programme. 

At  the  concert  given  by  the  Wind  Instrument  Chamber  Music 
Society  (would  that  a  less  clumsy  title  could  have  been  found  for 
the  scheme !)  on  Friday  night  at  the  Royal  Academy  room, 
several  interesting  works  were  performed  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Barrett,  Egerton,  Busby,  Wotton,  and  other  artists.  Among 
them  was  a  Quintet  in  G  by  Reicha  ;  a  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett,  in  which  the  composer  took  part ;  an  expres- 
sive Trio  for  clarionet,  bassoon,  and  piano  by  Glinka,  written  on 
the  motto  "  Je  nai  connu  I'amour  que  par  les  peities  quil  caiise," 
and  an  original  and  cleverly  written  Sextet  by  Ludwig  Thuile,  a 
work  which  won  recently  a  second  prize  in  a  competition  at 
Vienna. 


HAMLET  AT  THE  HAYMAEKET. 

TF  "  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,''  it  is  equally 
Certain  that  every  actor  of  ambition,  skill,  and  power  feels 
bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  attack  Hamlet.    Mr.  Tree  has  the  three 
qualities  referred  to,  and  he  has  taken  his  own  time  for  producing 
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the  play  and  acting  the  great  part  himself.  It  is  a  very  great 
part,  and  a  very  long  part,  and  throws  more  work  upon  Mr. 
Tree  than  anything  he  has  undertaken  before.  Some  time  ago 
we  ventured  to  predict  that  Mr.  Tree  had  at  his  command  a 
career  in  romantic  drama,  and  no  drama  is  more  romantic  than 
Hamlet.  Our  prediction  is  fulfilled,  but  as  yet  not  absolutely. 
Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  is  throughout  interesting  and  picturesque,  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  faults  we  have  now  to  find  may  possibly  dis- 
appear. The  actor  has  a  distinct  conception  of  the  part,  in  that 
he  makes  Hamlet  a  prince  cursed  with  melancholy  and  fore- 
boding ;  wanting  always  in  deed,  but  never  in  thought.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  most  puzzling 
part — in  some  ways — that  Shakspeare  ever  wrote. 

In  the  first  few  scenes  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  is  marked  by  a 
singular  gentleness  both  of  bearing  and  haviour.  The  fault,  which 
becomes  more  accentuated  later  on,  is  a  certain  slowness  of 
utterance.  The  gait,  too,  though  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Tree's  con- 
ception, is  open  to  objection,  on  the  score  that  it  reminds  one  too 
much  of  A  gag,  graceful  as  it  is.  But  this  criticism  is,  perhaps, 
further-fetched  than  Mr,  Tree's  in  many  ways  excellent  perform- 
ance deserves. 

Mr.  Tree's  entrance  is  efiective  and  poetical,  and  gives  the  key 
to  his  subsequent  reading  of  the  part.    The  great  soliloquy — 

O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  ■would  melt  ! — 

would  be  more  telling  for  less  restlessness,  well  played  as 
it  is.  One  new  touch  is  very  specially  to  be  commended — the 
dallying  with  Ophelia  as  she,  last  of  the  Court,  leaves  the  room.  At 
this  point  Mrs.  Tree  and  Mr.  Tree  combined  to  give  a  very  delicate 
touch  of  the  romance  of  the  play.  The  scene  with  the  Ghost  is, 
on  Mr.  Tree's  part,  full  of  merit ;  but  yet  it  lacks  all  the  sense  of 
horror  that  one  expects.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Fernandez,  despite  the  excellency  of  the  stage 
arrangements,  is  a  somewhat  earthly  Ghost  here,  as  again  in  what 
is  called  "  the  Closet  scene,"  and  in  the  first  Ghost  scene  we 
find  this  fault  with  Mr.  Tree,  that,  whether  or  not  he  realizes 
the  hysterical  passion  of  Hamlet,  he  has  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  it.  The  burning  words  came  too  dull 
and  flat  from  his  mouth.  Mr.  Tree's  theory  is,  as  we  take 
it,  the  right  one,  that  Hamlet  did  put  an  antic  disposition  on, 
and  was  not  mad ;  but  in  the  interview  with  his  friends, 
after  he  has  spoken  with  the  Ghost,  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  unhinged.  Mr.  Tree 
seemed  to  us  to  take  this  scene  too  slowly  and  too  coldly. 
The  suggestion  of  wild  humour  came  tardy  off",  and  from  the 
head  rather  than  from  the  heart.  It  should  surely  have  a  ring  of 
spontaneity,  and  just  that  ring  was  lacking  ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
a  failing  throughout  the  part  which  Mr.  Tree  may  correct  in  time. 
That  failing  is  this.  Mr.  Tree  has  proved  himself  many  a  time 
an  admirable  comedian.  In  playing  Hamlet  he  has  left  the 
comedy,  and  there  should  be  much  of  it,  entirely  out.  Witness 
specially  the  scene  with  Osric  when  the  challenge  from  Laertes  is 
brought  to  him.  Here,  as  indeed  throughout  the  last  two  acts, 
Mr.  Tree  seems  to  fail  in  lightness  and  energy.  He  becomes,  it  must 
be  said,  monotonous  and  heavy.  Indeed  this  scene,  which  should 
be  lighted  by  the  humour  which  goes  with  pathos,  is  one  long, 
low  wail.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play 
Mr.  Tree  wakes  up,  and  produces  a  fine  and  well-won  effect.  And 
now  to  come  to  the  obvious  points  for  praise  in  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet. 
Picturesque  and  graceful  we  have  already  indicated  that  it  is, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  art  of  acting.  For  passion  it  would 
be  difficult  to  better  Mr.  Tree's  delivery  of  the  "  Oh,  what  a  rogue 
and  peasant-slave  am  I ! "  speech ;  as  for  tenderness,  marred 
necessarily  by  suspicion,  one  could  not  wish  improvement 
on  his  scene  with  Ophelia  while  the  King  and  Polonius  are  be- 
hind the  arras.  So  with  the  Play  scene,  in  which  there  is  not 
much  room  for  invention,  and  in  which  Mr.  Tree  follows  more  or 
less  the  best  methods  with  incisive  strength  of  purpose.  The 
subsequent  scene  with  Horatio  suggests  more  than  it  ought 
the  meaning  of  Hamlet's  own  words,  "  Something  too  much 
of  this."  The  mere  fact  that  Hamlet  comments  thus  on  his 
own  conduct  should  be  enough  to  restrain  a  practised  actor  from 
overdoing  the  familiar  afl'ection  for  his  friend.  Mr.  Tree  is, 
perhaps,  not  at  his  best  in  the  scene  with  the  Queen — a  very 
difficult  one  to  play.  One  touch  in  the  graveyard  scene  is  very 
well  worth  noting,  Mr.  Tree  restores  the  action  of  leaping 
into  the  grave,  and  when  the  stage  is  empty,  Hamlet  comes  back 
alone  to  kiss  the  very  earth  in  which  Ophelia  is  buried.  So  in  a 
former  love  scene  with  Ophelia  he  has  come  back  to  kiss  her 
hair  whilst  she  is  swooning.  The  fencing  scene  is  arranged 
on  the  lines  which  Signer  Salvini  laid  down,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence, and  is  very  well  done. 

Ophelia — a  part  which  until  the  days  of  Fechterand  Miss  Kate 
Terry  had  been  little  thought  of — is  played  by  Mrs.  Tree  with  com- 
plete poetry  and  pathos.    Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  quote  the 


lines  of  Laertes,  "  thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself,  she 
turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness."  For  the  rest.  Miss  Leclerq's 
Queen  was,  as  to  be  expected,  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr. 
Macklin's  Claudius  was  far  the  most  plausible  "  damned  villain  " 
that  has  been  seen  for  years.  Mr.  Kemble's  Polonius  is  a  very 
well-considered  study  of  what  Polonius  was,  a  fatuous  gentle- 
man ;  but  we  wish  that  Mr.  Kemble  would  be  a  little  less  free 
in  the  use  of  his  arms  to  illustrate  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  plays  Horatio  as  an  honest  soldierly  noble- 
man and  friend.  For  Mr.  Fred  Terry's  Laertes  we  have  nothing 
but  high  praise,  save  in  one  small  regard.  There  is  no  indication 
in  his  face  or  voice,  in  the  fencing  scene,  that  he  repents  him  of 
his  treachery,  until  quite  the  last  moment,  and  at  that  last 
moment,  let  us  add,  he  is  more  than  adequate. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  BROWNING  CYCLOPEDIA.* 

THINKS  he  hath  almost  had  enough  of  this ;  Snap,  quirk, 
jibe,  jape,  all  prepositionle.ss.  Poetry,  fegs  !  discount  the 
music,  hey  ?  make  Madame  Sphinx  jerk  out  her  riddle-stuff"  and 
call  it  poetry  ?  't  is  very  well !  But  now  must  come  our  learned 
Medico,  one  Pardo,  Berdoe.  "What's  the  style  of  him  ?  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal,  so  it  runs.  College  of  Surgeons,  England  ; 
Surgeons,  hey  ?  And  here  he  turns  the  poetry  to  prose,  dis- 
coursing, annotating,  digging  up  what  Hickey  says  and  Furnivall 
approves,  here  in  the  Broivning  Cycloptedia,  Will  say  a  plain 
word  ere  he  reads  the  stuff".  Bosh  !  do  ye  take  me so  the  butter's 
called  they  vend,  or  (learned)  Oleo  Margarine.  And  first  our 
Berdoe  hath  his  queries,  he — "  What  are  cue  owls  ?  "  "  What'a 
Latin  for  swine's  snout  ?  "  "  What  was  Pappacoda  ?  "  perchance 
"  the  food  that  they  feed  fools  upon,"  my  Marry  at,  thanks  !  "  What 
was  the  sole  joke  of  Thucydides  ?  "  Englished  he  is  by  Jowett, 
and  by  Dale  ;  go  read  him,  Berdoe;  find  the  jape  thyself,  and 
find  who  Betringarius  may  have  been,  and  who  i'/w^e^no — marry 
't  is  thyself,  old  Berdoe,  with  thy  pages  five  seven  two,  of  prose 
and  patter.  Cyclopsedia !  methinks  I  know  where  such  a  tome 
should  speed ;  Sibrandus  Schafna  (you  remember  him  ?)  gapes 
for  our  Berdoe  from  his  hollow  tree. 

What,  so  ye  think  our  brains  are  mouldy  cheese  that  you  musb 
lay  your  telescope  about,  and  show,  in  prose,  the  poet's  sun  at 
noon.  Take  it,  here's  poet  none  can  understand.  Pore,  bite 
nails,  tear  the  hair  out  by  the  roots,  vex  head  with  sleepless 
studies,  vigils,  say  ;  then  wherefore  call  the  skimble-scamble  stuff 
by  that  old  name  the  Muses  made  in  Greece.  Poets !  a  poet 
sings,  a  poet  shines,  clear  as  the  crystal,  vocal  as  the  stone  that 
hails  the  sunrise  on  the  Nubian  sands.  But  poetry  whereof  nor 
head  nor  tail,  nor  top  nor  bottom,  can  be  made  by  man, 
unaided  by  a  Cyclopmlia,  pooh  Berdoe,  't  is  a  sorry  compli- 
ment. Jam  satis  already,  enough !  thy  construe  runs,  see- 
woful  page  three  forty-five  for  this,  the  right-hand  corner ;  jam 
satis  we  cry.  Enough  of  thine  encyclopsedia,  thy  learning  some- 
thing smacks ;  the  cultured  herd  who  gape  and  are  not  fed  by 
poetry,  who  hate  the  crystal,  clear  sonorous  line,  Berdoe,  may 
wear  thine  image  in  their  hats,  thy  leaden  image,  as  the  traitor 
King  (quick,  Berdoe,  Quentin  Durumrd,  that's  your  style)  went 
crowned  by  all  the  saints  his  hat-band  held.  But  we  were  born 
to  other  guesswork,  we,  to  love  the  poets  men  could  understand, 
and  did  not  make  a  boast  of  understanding,  nor  cackle  over  in. 
Societies,  nor  need  all  Notes  and  Queries  to  explain. 

For  this,  your  poet,  when  poetical,  as  clear  he  is  as  any  other 
man,  and  when  he's  not  poetical  i'fegs,  we  leave  him  on  the 
shelves ;  brown  mouse  may  gnaw,  bookworm  wind,  feeding, 
through  the  uncut  leaves,  but  we,  no  thank  you  !  Munching 
pomegranates  is  pleasant ;  munching  granite — take  the  pun  ? — 
IS  harder  fare,  though  sandwiched  'twixt  a  slice  of  Berdoe,. 
and  another  hunch  of  Jones,  or  savoured  with  thy  garlic, 
Furnivall,  "  A  few  hours  puzzling  o'er  a  difficult  page  "  is  fun,, 
perchance,  to  a  licentiate,  but  poetry's  no  puzzle  ;  mum's  the 
word.  We  want  no  lexicon  of  Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and 
Byron  crave  no  scholiast,  Scott  needs  no  Furnivall,  and  Keats  is 
clear,  and  these  suffice,  sans  cyclopaedia.  Nettleship,  Thomson,. 
Beale,  and  Marx  and  Ord,  Johnson  and  Bary,  Corson,  Fother- 
ingham,  Glazebrook  and  Ormerod  and  Furnivall,  Bulkeley  and' 
Fleming,  Pearson,  Outram,  West,  these  are  thine  allies,  with 
some  hundred  more,  who  seek  the  "  one  joke  in  Thucydides." 
The  one  joke !  why  you  make  it,  palpable,  gross  as  the  millstone,  not 
worth  seeing  through,  you  peering  purblind  set  of  commentators. 

Hath  said  a  plain  word.  Bosh,  will  say  no  more. 


•  The  Browning  Cychpiedia.  By  Edward  Berdoe.  London :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1892. 
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FICTIOX.' 

THE  leading  idea  in  A  King's  Daughter  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween excessive  liking  and  lore,  and  this  distinction  is 
admirably  drawn.  To  make  the  contrast  the  stronger,  the  heroine 
is  represented  as  supposing  that  she  will  never  again  see  the 
man  whom  she  loves,  and  that  he  neither  cares  for  her  nor 
ever  has  cared  for  her.  Her  own  opinions  upon  love  are  thrown 
ijito  greater  relief,  again,  by  those  of  a  near  relative,  friend, 
and  companion,  who  defines  it  as  "  between  man  and  woman," 
"a  duel  to  the  death,  with  no  quarter  given  on  either  side." 
The  heroine  was  an  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  oxygen,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  an  old  servant  that  "  it  wasn't  right  for  young 
ladies  to  go  poking  their  noses  into  drains."  And  when  a  friend 
told  her  that  her  little  efforts  to  make  the  poor  of  London  healthier 
and  happier  could  be  at  best  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  no  better 
■than  an  attempt  to  "  empty  the  sea  with  a  teacup  !  "  she  replied : — 

After  all,  wiping  away  a  sad  woman's  tears,  turning  a  man  awaj-  from 
only  one  sin,  making  a  child  happy  if  only  for  one  hour,  giving  a  few 
flowers  or  a  kind  word  to  brighten  a  dreary  spot — they  are  all  such  little 
things,  and  yet,  what  else  in  the  world  is  much  better 'worth  the  doing? — 
"Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  oxygen  is  the  only  gospel  preached 
by  the  heroine ;  indeed,  her  very  first  flirtation  is  over  religion, 
■which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  of  all  flirtations  the  most  dangerous. 
Although  the  story  is  of  the  kind  which  the  reader  knows  from 
the  first  will  "  come  all  right  in  the  end,"  it  is  decidedly  in- 
teresting. The  dialogues  are  fair  throughout,  and  excellent  in 
,parts.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  judicious  to  introduce 
long  descriptions  of  Borneo  just  before  the  grand  climax  in  the 
third  volume  ;  and,  if  too  good  to  be  condemned  as  padding,  they 
■  cannot  so  easily  escape  the  charge  of  being  extraneous  matter. 
The  weak  point  in  the  story  is  the  hero's  going  away  for  a  long 
period  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  the  heroine,  after 
almost  asking  her  to  marry  him.  The  reasons  given  are  not 
suSicient,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  such  an 
admission  would  take  away  half  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the 
novel.  There  are  a  few  phrases  which  we  could  have  wished 
altered,  such  as  "  took  a  photograph  up  from  the  table,  and  stood 
it  on  a  wooden  easel "  ;  "  frightened  of  thunder,"  and  "  with  that 
she  went  back  to  the  table."  The  virtues  of  this  novel,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  its  failings. 

Or  "  Pleasant  Dreams  "  would  have  made  a  good  addition  to 
the  title  of  Peter  Ibbetson.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  have 
learned  the  art  of  "  dreaming  true."  That  is  to  say,  they  can 
recall  in  their  sleep  any  past  scene  of  their  lives.  Moreover, 
■when  both  are  asleep  at  the  same  time,  their  "  dual  existences," 
or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  them,  have  the  power  of 
meeting,  provided  each  chooses  the  same  trysting  place,  and 
either  can  bring  before  the  imagination  of  the  other  its  past 
experiences.  By  this  means,  while  undergoing  penal  servitude 
for  life,  Peter  Ibbetson  was  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  himself 
during  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  ;  for  he  not  only 
possessed  the  faculty  of  dreaming  true,  but  of  dreaming  all  night. 
As  the  heroine  was  a  great  Duchess,  who  had  seen  everybody 
and  everything  that  was  interesting  or  beautiful  in  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  provide  her  fellow-dreamer  with  endless  luxuries 
and  pleasures.  Through  her  endeavours  they  usually  spent 
their  sleeping-hours  in  a  magnificent  building  constructed  by 
her  memory,  every  room  and  chamber  being  a  duplicate  of  one 
that  she  had  seen  in  a  royal  or  other  sumptuous  palace.  She  fed 
iiim  upon  the  most  unexceptionable  recollected  dinners ;  she 
took  him  to  operas  and  let  him  enjoy  songs  by  Mario  and 
Grisi ;  if  he  looked  upon  the  walls  of  their  sitting-rooms,  she  made 
him  see  pictures  by  the  great  masters ;  if  he  looked  out  of  the 
window,  a  splendid  landscape  or  a  grand  sea,  as  she  pleased. 
When,  however,  the  dreamers  are  made  to  conjure  up  visions 
{pretty  as  most  of  them  are)  of  things  and  persons  which  existed 
-before  their  own  time,  the  method  of  their  proceedings  is  more 
difiicult  to  follow,  and  we  think  that  the  story  is  thereby  some- 
Tvhat  weakened.  The  willing  horse  becomes  a  little  over-ridden 
when  he  is  asked  to  believe  that  the  hero  and  heroine  could 

dream  true  "  about  various  antiquities  from  their  great-great- 
grandmothers  to  mammoths.  The  complications,  again,  which 
ensued  after  the  death  of  the  heroine  become  a  little  "  mixed." 
There  are  many  very  charming  and  not  a  few  very  original 
passages  in  this  most  attractive  and  original  book.  The  author 
is  very  emphatic  upon  the  subject  of  scents,  which,  "like  musical 
sounds,  are  rare  sublimators  of  the  essence  of  memory."  "  Oh, 
that  I  could  hum  or  whistle  an  old  French  smell !  I  could  evoke 
all  Paris,  sweet  prfe-Imperial  Paris,  in  a  single  whift'."  The 
letterpress  of  this  book  affords  an  interesting  proof  that  the 
powers  of  an  artist  who  is  a  close  and  an  accurate  observer  of 
chara.cter  and  detail  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  medium  of 
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draughtsmanship  for  their  expression.  As  to  the  illustrations,  to 
say  that  they  are  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  is  to  say  that  they  are  first 
rate ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  that  great  artist  to  describe 
some  of  them,  which  are  almost  necessarily  rather  sketchy  and 
skimpy,  as  the  finest  specimens  of  his  work. 

A  page  of  The  Eailway-Man  and  his  Children  contains  twice 
as  many  words  as  a  page  of  many  ordinary  novels ;  therefore  the 
three  volumes  of  this  book  are  equal  to  six  of  many  others,  and 
who  can  say  that  that  is  a  little  ?  Yet  even  at  the  end  of  what  is 
equal  to  six  volumes  the  novel  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished,  and 
a  hint  is  given  of  a  possible  sequel ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  have 
read  twelve  ordinary  volumes  we  may  perhaps  know  whether 
Archie  and  Rosamond  married.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  amount  of  writing  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  gets  through, 
most  of  it  passable,  much  of  it  good,  and  some  of  it  excellent,  is 
one  of  the  minor  wonders  of  this  wonderful  age.  In  this  par- 
ticular novel  the  "  Railway-Man  "  is  a  widower  and  a  self-made 
engineer  of  enormous  wealth,  who  marries  an  impoverished  lady, 
early  in  the  book,  and  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  Archie  and  Marion,  and  their 
friends  Eddy  and  Rosamond,  the  children  of  the  first  love  of  the 
railway-man's  second  wife.  Eddy  and  Marion  marry — a  most 
unsatisfactory  match — but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  nuptials 
of  Archie  and  Rosamond  are  reserved  for  another  novel.  All 
four  are  more  or  less  odious,  the  good  characters  of  the  story 
being  the  railway-man  and  his  wife.  Rosamond's  accounts  of 
her  father,  who  is  paralysed,  are  entertaining.  Somebody  asks 
her  whether  she  has  yet  been  to  a  ball,  and  she  replies  "in  the 
negative.  "  I  am  eighteen,"  she  says ;  "  but  father's  condition 
stops  him  from  doing  many  things — that  he  does  not  care  to  do." 
His  complaint  is  not  softening  of  the  brain,  she  assures  another 
friend.  On  the  contrary,  his  brain  is  marvellously  active.  She 
has  heard  him  take  in  her  "  uncle  the  Bishop  "  "  with  an  account 
of  his  pious  feelings,  and  how  it  is  all  for  his  good,  and  so  forth," 
until  any  one  would  have  thought  "  he  was  a  saint,"  and  the  poor 
Bishop  himself  looked  "bothered,  knowing  too  much  to  quite 
believe  it."  She  "  shrieked  with  laughter  when  he  was  gone,  and 
so  did"  her  father.  The  best  secondary  characters  are  an  old 
crippled  gamekeeper  and  the  railway-man's  sister-in-law  by  his 
first  wife.  The  latter  of  the  pair,  when  the  railway-man  returns 
from  India  with  great  wealth,  and  takes  a  large  house,  complains 
bitterly  because  "  now  he  has  gotten  a  housekeeper,  and  never 
even  offered  me  the  place."  The  description  of  the  renewal  of  his 
acquaintance  with  his  son  and  daughter,  who  have  been  entirely 
brought  up  and  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  this  excel- 
lent but  homely  female,  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  book. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  a  forger  behave  unlike  other  forgers  in  con- 
fessing his  crime  to  save  the  innocent,  an  Englishman  speak  un- 
like other  Englishmen  in  saying  "  I  will  be  "  instead  of  "  I  shall 
be,"  and  an  Eton  boy  talk  unlike  other  Eton  boys  in  saying 
"  There's  other  reasons." 

A  colonel,  a  colonel  who  throws  himself  at  full  length  upon  a 
crimson-velvet  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  aunt's  suburban 
villa,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  box  of  Havannahs  at  his 
elbow,  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  and  rides  a  horse  that  has  won 
the  Ascot  Cup  as  aback,  woos  his  aunt's  companion,  a  girl  named 
Lenore,  in  Through  Rifted  Clouds.  They  go  abroad,  ostensibly 
to  make  a  clandestine  marriage ;  but  the  colonel  deceives  Lenore 
and  does  not  marry  her  at  all.  When  it  suits  his  convenience, 
he  breaks  the  news  to  her  that  they  are  not  man  and  wife,  and 
that  she  must  leave  him.  She  goes,  starves  on  dressmaking  for 
a  time,  and  then  betakes  herself  to  the  river,  in  order  to  drown 
herself.  Just  as  she  is  about  to  make  the  fatal  plunge,  she  meets 
a  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  who  has  been  looking  every- 
where for  her,  and  wants  to  marry  her.  With  him,  we  read,  she 
finds  "  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding."  Women  like  the 
heroine,  we  are  told,  "  are  haunting  apparitions "  and  "  they 
make  existence  an  enigmatical  phantasmagoria,  so  that  we  listen 
longingly  for  the  sweet  chords  that  one  day  will  '  link  all  per- 
plexed meanings '  "—chords,  we  may  observe,  which  have  not  yet 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  perplexed  reviewers  !  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  volume  the  author  writes  in  rather  a  psychical  strain. 
The  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year  "  was  conscious  of  a  multitude 
of  objects,  or  phenomena,  a  kind  of  thought-transference  passing 
around  him — outside  the  sphere  of  acute  observation — that,  while 
appealing  to  his  perception,  yet  baffled  his  senses."  And  after 
another  sentence  and  a  half  of  some  chaotic  mystery  which  is 
beyond  our  understanding,  it  seems  that  "  what  he  was  temporarily 
denied  had  floated  to  her  through  some  marvellous  psychological 
process."  Then  he  dropped  oft"  into  a  "  semi-conscious  state  that 
yet  formulated  prayer."  Her  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  "borne  on 
some  luminous  cloud,  had  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
then  almost  unwillingly  re-entered  the  human  tenement  in  which 
it  was  imprisoned."    So,  of  course,  they  married. 

W'e  cannot  honestly  say  that  Idonea  is  a  pleasant  book.  The 
hero  began  by  lecturing  the  heroine  about  "  tlie  world  to  come  " ; 
and  he  ended  by  living  with  her  in  a  small  retired  house 
from  Saturdays  till  Mondays,  spending  the  rest  of  the  week 
at  Richmond  with  his  wife  and  family.  "  Dearest,"  he  said 
to  her  one  day,  "  the  purity  of  our  love  lifts  it  above  accepted 
standards,"  and  he  placed  a  plain  gold  ring  on  her  fourth  finger. 
In  the  same  pious  strain,  she  spoke  of  "  passion's  golden  purity," 
with  "  a  sweet,  rare  blush,  and  downcast  eyes."  Said  he,  "  We 
know  how  supremely  holy  the  ties  that  bind  us  are."  This  par- 
ticular form  of  supreme  holiness  is  commonly  called  a  breach, 
of  the  seventh  commandment. 
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Two  out  of  the  three  women  who  are  represented  as  having 
contributed  the  correspondence  entitled  Love-Letters  of  a  Worldly 
Woman  do  not  appear  to  us  more  worldly  than  their  neighbours, 
nor  should  we  say  that  the  correspondent  whose  letters  are 
specially  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  book  was  the  most 
worldly  of  the  trio ;  but  all  three  are  unsatisfactory  women, 
changeable  women,  wrong-headed  women,  wrong-hearted  women, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  receive  love-letters  from  either  of 
them.  Each  of  the  correspondences  is  rather  lengthy,  especially 
the  second ;  yet  the  book  is  an  entertaining  one  enough.  The  first 
lady  is  very  angry  with  her  lover  because  he  says  that  he  reverences 
her  for  her  goodness.  "  I  do  not  want  reverence,"  she  writes.  "  It 
goes  to  passion's  funeral."  And  then  she  wonders  "  if  husbands 
are  so  often  unfaithful  because  their  wives  are  good."  "What  she 
desires  is  "  life  and  love,  not  vegetation  and  aflection."  To  which 
her  correspondent  replies: — "Talk  as  you  will  about  affection, 
it's  the  best  thing  to  get  married  on  ;  blazing  passion  fizzles  out 
pretty  soon  and  leaves  precious  little  behind."  But  she  thinks 
otherwise,  so  they  part.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that 
things  do  not  go  very  smoothly  between  number  two  and  the 
object  of  her  afl'ections,  when  we  say  that  she  writes  of  him  to  a 
friend : — "  I  have  so  often  wished  that  I  could  kill  him,  that  I 
could  see  him  lying  stark  and  dead,  and  know  that  I  had  done 
it";  and  she  longs  to  put  her  face  against  his  corpse  "  till  its 
icy  coldness"  sends  a  shudder  through  her.  Perhaps  she  wished 
for  this  refrigerating  influence  to  counteract  the  "  little  licking 
tongues  of  hell's  fire  round  ber  heart."  Number  three  is  anxious 
to  break  ofi"  her  engagement  because,  as  she  writes  to  her  be- 
trothed, "  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  and  while  we  sit  and  stare  at 
each  other  my  soul  seems  to  be  far  ofi"."  She  is  polite  enough  to 
add : — "  It  is  almost  a  relief  when  you  go ;  yet  I  dread  the 
tenderness  of  your  good-bye."  If  justice  is  not  done  to  its  vast 
subject,  the  book  is  not  unamusing. 


CALENDAR  OF  PATENT  EOLLS.' 

WE  have  here  the  first  fruits  of  an  undertaking  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  the  publication  of  an  "  English  Calendar  of  the 
Patent  Rolls  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 
inclusive."  Of  the  projected  series  Calendars  for  the  reigns  of 
Edward  1.  and  Edward  II.  are,  we  are  informed,  in  the  press, 
while  a  Calendar  for  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  in  progress.  The 
present  thick  volume  extends  only  over  the  first  four  years  of 
Edward  III.  to  September  1330.  Several  attempts  have  already 
been  made,  as  the  editor,  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records, 
notes,  to  present  in  one  form  and  another  the  contents  of  different 
portions  of  the  mediaeval  Patent  Rolls,  and  the  Latin  transcript 
of  those  belonging  to  the  reign  of  John,  from  the  third  year  of 
that  King,  when  the  series  begins,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dufius 
Hardy,  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  he  prefixed  to  it  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  highest  value.  The  character  and  history  of  the 
Patent  Rolls  having  been  expounded  in  this  introduction,  the 
present  editor  has  generally  confined  himself  in  his  preface  to  the 
exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  work  on  which  the  Public  Record 
Office  has  now  embarked  under  his  supervision.  No  fault  can, 
"we  think,  be  found  with  this  plan  as  regards  either  the  length  of 
the  abstracts,  the  few  omissions  that  will  be  made,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  proper  names.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving as  far  as  possible  the  original  Rolls  from  the  deterioration 
that  inevitably  attends  a  frequent  handling  of  such  documents, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  caused  everything  likely  to  be  useful 
for  any  reasonable  purpose  to  be  included  in  these  abstracts, 
■which  are,  he  says,  "  so  full  that  in  ordinary  cases  no  further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rolls  themselves."  They 
record  a  multitude  of  Royal  Acts  of  various  kinds,  though 
their  contents  is  less  diversified  than  under  the  Angevin  kings,  a 
change  in  this  respect  having  been  brought  about  by  the  judicial 
system  elaborated  by  Edward  I.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
Rolls  calendared  in  this  volume  relate  to  licences,  pardons,  letters 
of  protection,  appointments,  grants,  mandates,  and  commissions  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  Among  the  matters  with  which  they  deal 
we  have  noted  the  proofs  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
consequent  on  the  late  rebellion  against  Edward  II.,  that  are 
afforded  by  the  numerous  grants  of  pardons  for  murders  in 
different  parts,  the  complaint  of  the  Chancellor  and  scholars  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  that  malefactors  were  harboured  in  the 
town,  and  some  entries  concerning  the  London  house  of  the  Bardi, 
and  debts  due  by  the  society  of  the  Scali.  Several  other  notices 
of  economic  interest  will  be  found  here,  such  as  the  confirmation, 
already  printed  by  Herbert,  to  the  mistery  of  the  Skinners  of 
London,  of  an  ordinance  relating  to  the  size  and  quality  of 
furs  to  be  sold  in  the  city,  and  at  the  fairs  of  Boston,  Winchester, 
St.  Ives,  Stamford,  St.  Edmunds,  and  elsewhere,  a  grant  to  the 
Girdlers  of  London  that  no  man  of  the  mistery  should  garnish 
girdles  with  false  work  of  lead,  pewter,  or  tin,  and  the  Ordinance 
of  the  Staple  issued  on  May  1,1327.  Some  of  the  Rolls  refer  to  the 
troubles  of  the  last  reign,  and  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Queen  ;  one 
presents  us  with  a  list  of  grants  received  by  Queen  Isabella  in 
furtherance  of  a  resolution  of  Parliament  that  her  dower  should 
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be  increased  in  value  from  4,500  to  20,000  marks,  which 
Murimuth  declared  left  the  King  only  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown ;  another  of  some  interest  recites  the  processes  upon 
the  petition  of  Roger  Mortimer  for  the  annuUing  of  the  judgment 
against  his  uncle  Roger  Mortimer  of  Chirk  and  himself.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  Queen  Philippa  interceding  with  the  King  four 
months  after  her  marriage  for  a  certain  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alice 
Penrith,  a  child  under  eleven,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
"  robbery,"  and  was  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Marshalsea  until  of 
an  age  to  undergo  judgment.  The  child  was  pardoned.  The 
Queen-Dowager  Isabella,  too,  interceded,  appropriately  enough, 
on  behalf  of  Christiana,  the  widow  of  a  London  potter,  who  was 
lying  in  Newgate  under  sentence  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
One  use  to  which  the  earlier  Patent  Rolls  may  be  put  was  not 
neglected  by  a  former  editor.  As  the  presence  of  the  King  wa8 
deemed  necessary  for  his  attestation  of  Patent  Rolls,  they  are, 
down  to  the  time  when  Chancery  became  stationary  at  West- 
minster towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  safe 
guide  as  to  the  King's  movements,  and  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  accord- 
ingly appended  to  the  Introduction  before-mentioned  an  Itinerary 
of  King  John.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  series  of  Calendars 
the  present  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  will  in  this  respect 
follow  the  example  of  his  eminent  predecessor.  The  index  to 
this  volume  is  wonderfully  full  and  well  arranged,  and  occupies 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pages. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Forsyth  Brothers  a  series  of  twelve 
"  Kleine  Tonstiicke,"  for  the  pianoforte,  by  Nicolai  von 
Wilm,  which  are  decidedly  above  the  average  of  modern  piano- 
forte music.  They  are  short,  fresh,  and  just  the  sort  of  pieces 
that  would  repay  learning  by  heart.  The  most  noticeable  among 
them  are  No.  7,  "Am  Meer,"  and  No.  12,  "Die  W^aldekapelle,"^ 
in  both  of  which  the  opening  themes  are  remarkable  for  their 
rich  and  sound  harmonies.  Of  a  lighter  character  are  No.  ir 
and  No.  12.  "  Schneeflocken,"  six  pretty  little  pieces,  by  the 
same  author ;  the  last  "  Etude  "  is  very  melodious.  "  Mono- 
themes,  Confidences,  and  Confessions  for  the  Pianoforte,"  by 
Tobias  A.  Matthay,  are  irregular  compositions  of  the  modern 
romantic  school ;  they  contain  some  very  good  writing  and  tine 
harmonies,  especially  the  first  piece  in  the  book,  but  the  senti- 
ment in  parts  is  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  mere  affectation  and  straining  after  efl'ect.  "  Twilight,"  three 
melodious  pieces  by  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  are  unambitious,  but 
graceful  and  pleasing ;  the  second,  a  "  Nocturne,"  is  very  light 
and  pretty.  We  have  also  from  the  same  publisher  "  Valse  de 
Concert,  pour  piano,  par  Arthur  Desmond,"  not  at  all  difficult,, 
and  fairly  effective. 

Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  send  us  No.  2  of  their  "  Modern  Methods — 
Otto  Peiniger's  Violin  Method."  This  will  be  found  useful  to- 
teachers  of  the  violin  and  pupils  alike.  It  is  compiled  in  a  careful 
musician-like  manner,  the  bowing  exercises  and  those  for  th.& 
higher  positions  being  particularly  good.  A  special  feature  of 
the  book  will  be  found  in  a  separate  violin  part  to  all  the  selec- 
tions given,  and  also  illustrations  reproduced  from  photographs. 
By  the  same  author  are  "  IIumming-Bird "  and  "  Chant 
d' Amour,"  two  Morceaux  de  Salon  for  violin  and  piano  ;  the  first- 
named,  rapidly  and  lightly  played,  would  be  very  effective^ 
Three  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano,  by  Leo  Stern,  "  Mazurka 
Fantastique,"  "  Gavotte  Ancienne,"  and  "  Serenade,"  are  all 
well  written ;  the  last  has  also  a  violin  part,  and  the  accompani- 
ment is  smooth  and  graceful. 

"  On  Silver  Waters,"  words  by  Ellis  Walton,  music  by  Joseph 
L.  Roeckel,  is  a  charming  song  with  a  violin  accompaniment  ad 
lib.,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  "  Love  to  the  Last," 
words  by  Clifton  Bingham,  music  by  J.  M.  Capel,  is  another 
pretty  song  with  a  violin  or  violoncello  accompaniment.  By  the 
last-named  composer  we  have  also  a  song  in  the  old  style,  "  The 
Miller  and  his  Wife,"  words  by  R.  S.  Hichens.  Other  songs  are 
"  The  Ingle  Nook,"  words  by  Nicol  Pentland,  the  music  composed 
by  J.  Harold  Carson,  and  "  Which  will  you  Wed  ?  "  words  by 
R.  S.  Hichens,  music  by  Howard  Talbot ;  also,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  songs  for  classes  in  unison,  edited  by  Alfred  J.  Caldicott,  "  The 
Hunter's  Horn,"  by  Henry  Smart.  For  the  piano,  Robert  Cocks 
&  Co.  send  us  a  "  Hungarian  Dance  "  and  a  "  Polish  Dance,"  both 
by  George  Frederick  West.  These  are  bright  and  spirited  com- 
positions, with  a  well-sustained  rhythm.  Also,  the  first  of  six 
"  Morceaux,"  by  Pierrot  Lassale,  slight  in  construction,  but 
tuneful ;  No.  I.  of  Six  Melodious  Studies,  by  G.  Augustus 
Holmes ;  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  a  Fantasia  on  Scotch 
melodies,  by  H.  F.  Henniker;  "The  Motmtain  Rose,"  Rondo 
Schottische,  by  E.  Boggetti ;  and  "  Zuleika,"  a  waltz  by  Florence 
Fare. 

From  Phillips  &  Page  we  have  received  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  a 
series  of  Six  English  Songs,  words  by  standard  poets,  set  to 
music  by  G.  Sarakowski.  The  setting  is  quaint,  but  somewhat 
poor  in  effect,  and  not  English  enough  in  style  to  suit  the  words. 
"  The  Jester,"  words  by  A.  Valdemar,  music  by  J.  W.  Elliott,  a 
good  song  of  a  cheery,  dashing  kind.  "  It  was  the  Time  of 
Roses,"  words  by  T.  Hood,  music  by  Gilbert  A.  Alcock,  is  a  song 
showing  much  ability.  The  harmonies  in  places  are  crude,  but  at 
the  same  time  such  as  none  but  a  musician  could  write — notably 
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the  last  bar  of  the  first  page.  Three  pieces  of  dance  music,  with 
very  gorgeous  covers,  come  next.  "  Queen  of  my  Love  "  Waltz, 
and"Con  Amore"  Polka,  both  by  Fabian  Rose,  though  not  strik- 
ingly original,  have  the  swing  and  "go"  so  essential  to  dance 
music  ;  also  "  Fianc6e  "  Yalse,  par  Gustav  de  Lis. 

Ransford  &  Son  send  us  the  following  : — "The  Herald  Angels," 
words  by  Lindsay  Lennox,  music  by  Howard  Talbot,  is  a  well-written 
sacred  song,  in  which  the  melody  of  tlie  familiar  Christmas  hymn 
is  introduced  with  good  effect.  We  suppose  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  sentimental  songs  with  a  waltz  refrain 
musicians  will  be  found  to  write  tliem.  We  have  before  us  two 
songs  of  this  description  of  which  the  composers  are  evidently 
worthy  of  better  things — "  Gathering  Nuts,"  words  by  B.  Britten, 
music  by  F.  Bernani,  and  "  Only  for  You,"  words  and  music  by 
Lindsay  Lennox.  "  Over  the  Sea,"  words  and  music  by  J.  Mount- 
fort,  is  a  pleasant  little  song,  though  not  vigorous  in  conception. 
"  On  the  Rolling  Deep,"  words  by  Lindsay  Lennox,  music  by 
Oscar  Verne,  is  a  very  spirited  sea-song,  and  decidedly  good  of 
its  kind.  Six  duets  for  ladies'  voices,  words  by  old  English  poets, 
music  by  F.  Bernani,  are  pretty  and  well-harmonized  compositions, 
though  not  particularly  powerful.  The  most  taking  is  certainly 
No.  2,  "  May,"  in  gavotte  time ;  but  the  others  are  all  soundly 
written,  and  will  supply  an  often-felt  want  for  good  duets  for 
ladies'  voices  only.  "  Yalsette,''  a  duet  for  piano  and  violin,  by  S.J. 
Fielder,  is  melodious,  and  suitable  to  beginners  as  it  is  written  in 
the  first  position  only.  Another  duet  for  piano  and  violin  is 
Morning  Song,"  by  Barry  M.  Gilholy,  also  unambitious  but  very 
fairly  pleasing.  "  Florentine,  Mazurka  de  Salon  "  and  "  Finella, 
Tarentelle,"  are  two  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  by  C.  Hofl'man ;  the 
last  named  is  decidedly  the  stronger  of  the  two,  played  with 
execution  it  would  be  very  eflective.  "Pharaoh,  an  Egyptian 
March,"  by  Theo.  Bonheur,  is  a  well-marked  and  spirited  march 
of  an  ordinary  type ;  we  fail,  however,  to  see  anything  distinctively 
"  Egyptian  "  in  the  composition.  "  Stradella,  a  Courtly  Measure," 
by  Carl  Malemberg,  and  "  Canzonetta,  a  Graceful  Dance,"  by 
Theo.  Bonheur,  are  two  pieces  wonderfully  alike  in  general 
style  and  tone;  in  the  first  a  pretty  bass  melody  is  introduced 
which  creates  a  slight  variety.  Other  pianoforte  pieces  are — 
"  Erna,  Polka  Allemande,"  and  "  Morgenstiindchen,"  both  by 
Louis  11.  Meyer ;  "  April  Showers,"  by  E.  Boggetti,  and  "  Les 
Beaux  Soldats,  Marche  Militaire,"  by  L(5onard  Gautier.  We 
have  also  received  some  dance  music  from  the  same  publishers  : — 
"  Infanta,  Spanish  Waltz,"  by  Jasper  Yale  Lane,  in  which  the 
composer  has  expressed  the  Spanish  musical  characteristics  of 
minor  keys  and  curious  intervals  with  some  ability.  Another 
waltz  is  "Dream  of  Love,"  by  Ivan  Delaski.  "Tlie  Jockey  Club 
Polka,"  by  Hermann  Rosa,  and  "  Old  Edinburgh  Schottische," 
are  both  good  of  their  kind ;  tliat  is  to  say,  useful  for  dancing 
purposes.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  compose  a  set  of  Lancers,  and 
one  not  calculated  to  show  the  musician  in  his  best  light ;  taking 
this  into  consideration,  we  may  say  of  "  Runaway  Lancers,"  by 
Warwick  Williams,  that  they  are  on  the  whole  very  creditable. 
We  have  more  Lancers  in  the  "  Prince's  Dance  Album,"  a  little 
book  containing,  besides,  a  polka  and  three  waltzes. 

From  Hammond  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  following :— " Three 
Transcriptions  for  the  Pianoforte,"  by  Oscar  Wagner,  namely, 
Haydn's  Largo  from  Symphony  in  G  major,  Mozart's  Andante  from 
Quartet  in  D,  and  Beethoven's  First  Composition,  Op.  i ,  No.  i .  They 
are  all  three  carefully  arranged  ;  that  the  efiect  of  the  originals 
is  somewhat  lost  in  the  transcription  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected,  but  they  will  form  useful  studies  and  should  be 
popular  among  lovers  of  classical  music.  Two  new  numbers  of 
the  Academic  Edition — No.  26,  Three  Musical  Sketches  by 
Sterndale  Bennett,  and  No.  27,  Three  Fantasias  by  Mendelssohn. 
These  two  numbers  are  compiled  in  as  scholarly  a  manner  as 
the  preceding  01  es  and  elaborately  fingered.  Three  short  pieces 
by  Ch.  Neustedt,  "Cliant  sans  paroles,"  "  Simple  Pens^e,  Idylle," 
and  "  Gigue  Aniericaine."  These  are  all  gracefully  written,  the 
first,  perhaps,  most  especially  so ;  the  third,  too,  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  performer  would  prove  effective.  "  La  Petite  Marquise, 
Gavotte,"  by  Jules  Demarquoy,  repeats  what  we  have  often  heard 
before,  but  with  a  grace  and  rhythm  that  make  it  welcome.  "  O 
Schoner  Wald,"  by  Gustav  Lange,  is  a  pretty  little  piece,  fresh 
and  simple,  and  easy  to  play.  "  La  Tendresse,  Romance  sans 
paroles,"  and  a  little  book  of  six  two-part  songs  for  first  and 
second  sopranos,  are  both  by  Gordon  Saunders.  The  last  named 
are  full  of  feeling  and  character  ;  both  the  little  piece  and  the 
songs  are  written  in  a  musician-lil;e  spirit  and  contain  some 
really  fine  harmonies.  In  the  same  edition  there  is  also  a 
collection  of  si.x  two-part  songs  for  equal  voices  arranged  by 
Sinclair  Dunn. 

From  Alfred  Phillips  we  liave  two  songs,  "  The  Prize  of  the 
Chase"  and  "Love's  Lullaby,"  both  by  F.  Lynton  Phillips,  the 
words  by  Wilfrid  Mills,  and  Rosa  Carlyle.  The  difference  in  style 
of  these  songs  shows  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
They  are  both  pleasing  and  well  written. 

Augener  &  Co.  send  us  one  song,  "  Love,"  words  by  M.  C.  P., 
music  by  E.  A.  Chamberlayne.  It  is  short,  and  very  pretty  and 
melodious,  giving  proof  of  decided  talent. 

Weekes  &  Co.  also  send  one  song,  "  The  Wooing  o't,"  words 
by  Edward  Oxenford,  music  by  Mary  Whitaker.  This  is  a 
charming  little  song.  The  quaint  words  of  the  poem  are  very 
sympathetically  set  to  music. 

We  have  received  from  Wickins  &  Co.  a  collection  of  Famous 
Sea  Songs,  edited  and  arranged  by  Cristabel.    We  are  glad  to 


recognize  old  favourites,  especially  "  0  Firm  as  Oak,"  by  Bishop, 
"Blow  High,  Blow  Low,"  by  Dibdin,  and  "  Jolly  Young  Water- 
man," by  the  same  composer.  The  collection  is  well  arranged 
and  varied. 


MONTROSE.' 

THERE  are  not  many  men  in  English  or  Scottish  history 
whose  careers  better  suit  or  more  require  handling  in  mode- 
rate space  than  does  the  career  of  the  great  Marquess  of  Montrose. 
The  affectionate  labours  of  Mark  Napier  accumulated,  indeed,  if 
not  all  the  material  that  a  biographer  would  like,  all  that  he  is 
likely,  it  would  seem,  ever  to  have.  But  Napier,  though  a  model 
of  excellence  in  intention,  of  labour  in  research,  and  of  right 
feeling,  did  not  exactly  deserve  the  prize  of  judicial  or  of  judi- 
cious treatment  of  his  own  materials.  The  only  recent  small 
Life  of  Montrose  that  we  have  seen  could  hardly  be  called  critical, 
and  was  certainly  not  exhaustive.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris  was  sufficiently  marked  out  by  his  previous  exercitation 
in  the  same  style  on  Claverhouse  as  what  Mr.  Dolls  called  "  er 
man  er  do  it." 

The  result  is  very  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  any  result  of  the 
conditions  could  be.  Of  the  known  facts  of  Montrose's  short  and 
brilliant  career  Mr.  Morris  has  given  a  most  excellent  summary 
— displaying,  in  particular,  that  faculty  of  brief  but  vivid,  and 
yet  not  in  the  least  "  word-painted,"  description  of  battles 
of  which  he  had  given  proof  already  in  his  narratives  of 
Drumclog  and  Killiecrankie.  He  seems,  rather  by  his  silence 
than  by  his  speech,  to  think  a  little  less  nobly  of  Montrose's 
literary  work  than  we  do ;  but  this  may  be  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  him  as  "  a  man  of  action."  Still, 
amateurish  though  Montrose  seems,  and  scanty  as  his  poems 
are  in  amount,  the  poetical  diable  au  corps  which  they  show  can 
hardly  be  too  much  admired.  Moreover,  nothing  gives  us 
straighter  access  to  the  real  nature  of  a  man  who,  despite  his 
great  achieTements,  remains  singularly  dark  to  us  as  a  person. 
In  his  general  remarks  on  the  attempts  which  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  belittle  the  Marquess's  military  value,  the  biographer 
is  both  judicious  and  happy.  And  he  has  spent  on  the  final 
tragedy  the  efforts  of  an  excellent  vigour,  restrained  and  kept  in 
hand  by  a  well-cultivated  taste.  Nor  has  he  in  the  least 
blenched  or  shirked  over  the  earlier,  the  longer,  the  more  puzzling, 
and  the  less  satisfactory  part  of  Montrose's  career,  while  his 
account  of  what  may  be  called  the  transition  stage,  with  the 
extraordinary  matters  called  "  the  Plot,"  "  the  Incident,"  and  so 
forth,  is  one  of  the  clearest  that  we  remember  to  have  met  with. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  often  that  you  meet  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
— for  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  this  in- 
stance— subjecting  itself  to  the  toil  of  so  much  labour,  and  accept- 
ing the  restrictions  of  so  much  good  sense.  There  may  be  those 
who  may  think  that  he  is  too  hard  on  Argyll,  and  those  who 
think  that  he  is  too  chary  of  words  on  the  actual  C9-ux  of  Mon- 
trose's change  of  position,  if  not  of  opinions;  but  they  will 
generally  be  persons  who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  one 
side  at  least  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  Mr.  Morris  has  made 
up  his  on  the  other. 

The  only  thing  of  which  Mr.  Morris  has,  perhaps,  been  really 
a  little  chary,  is  general  argument  on  this  crux,  and  on  the  further 
difficulty  (to  which  he  more  than  once  refers)  of  the  undeniable 
and  extraordinary  unpopularity  of  Montrose  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  There  is,  no  doubt,  not  room  for  everything  in  two 
hundred  and  odd  pages,  and  both  the  taste  of  the  public  and  the 
necessity  of  the  situation  authorize  the  preference  of  narrative 
over  argument.  But  both  things  are  very  curious  ;  and,  to  our 
thinking,  the  second  is  more  inexplicable  than  the  first.  It  is 
sometimes  set  down  to  the  sack  of  Aberdeen.  But  Scotland  was 
quite  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  Scotchmen  were  not  so 
"  nesh "  as  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  them.  Besides,  this 
was  the  sole  exception  in  Montrose's  wars  to  a  rule  of  mercy 
very  uncommon  at  the  time.  His  changing  sides,  again,  could 
hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  odium  in  a  country  where  almost 
everybody  changed  sides,  and  had  changed  sides  for  centuries,  as 
easily  as  men  change  their  gloves.  The  iubringing  of  the  High- 
landers has  been  a  rather  favourite  solution — especially  with 
Scotchmen  of  the  generation  affected  by  reaction  from  what  they 
(including  even  Lockhart)  thought  the  unjust  and  unfair  concen- 
tration of  interest  by  Sir  Walter  on  the  Highlands  and  High- 
landers. But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  this  worked  very 
strongly  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  almost  all  Montrose's  battles,  except  the  unlucky 
one  of  Philiphaugh,  took  place  actually  in  the  Highlands,  or  in 
the  districts  which  were  perfectly  well  accustomed  to  receive  and 
return  Highland  raids.  Colkitto  and  his  "  Irishes ''  might  have 
had  more  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  all  these  causes,  and 
others  not  now  easy  to  distinguish,  worked  together. 

The  other  question — that  of  the  change  of  side — is  less  mysterious. 
We  at  least  think  it  impossible  to  clear  Montrose  wholly  from 
the  charge  of  real  inconsistency,  or  (during  his  first  stage)  from 
that  of  self-seeking.  The  chief  plea  in  extenuation  that  can  be 
off'ered  for  him  is  that,  until  he  himself  set  the  example,  loyalty,  pro- 
perly understood,  was  very  much  more  the  exception  than  the  rule 
among  the  Scottish  nobility.  Inferior  to  no  aristocracy  in  Europe 
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in  courage  both  stubborn  and  enterprising,  in  intellectual  ability, 
in  fertility  of  resource,  and  in  divers  other  virtues,  both  mental 
and  moral,  that  nobility  had,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
•to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  played,  as  a  rule  and  on  general  prin- 
ciples, for  nothing  and  nobody  but  its  own  hand.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  history  that  in  no  other  country,  even  approaching 
Scotland  in  civilization,  is  there  anything  like  the  active  and 
passive  experience  of  the  five  first  Jameses  for  violence  and  for 
faithlessness  ;  while  the  wars  of  king's  men  and  queen's  men,  and 
the  absence  of  James  in  England,  at  least  compensated  any 
improvement  in  national  manners  and  morals  that  might  have 
taken  place  later.  In  1636,  the  object  of  almost  every  Scottish 
nobleman  (as  it  was,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  object  of  most 
Frenchmen  and  of  no  small  proportion  of  Englishmen  of  the  same 
rank)  was  to  get  as  much  power  and  as  much  money,  but  rather 
power  than  money,  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
following,  either  by  serving  the  king  or  acting  against  him,  as 
might  be.  If  you  could  do  it  doucely,  and  with  clean  hands, 
well ;  if  otherwise,  not  so  well,  but  still  better  than  nothing. 
That  Montrose  was  misled  at  first  by  this  tradition,  and  only 
gradually  escaped  from  it,  we  believe  rather  more  than  Mr.  Morris 
-seems  to  do.  That  his  natural  nobility  did  enable  him  to  emerge 
from  it  Mr.  Morris  cannot  believe  more  strongly  than  we  do.  In 
Montrose's  action  for  the  king  there  is  as  little  self-seeking,  as 
little  jealousy,  and  as  little  taking  too  much  upon  himself  as  was 
possible ;  in  his  earlier  action  for  the  Covenant  it  is  quite  possible 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  both. 

These,  however,  are  points  on  which  two  opinions  (indeed  any 
.number  of  opinions)  may  be  formed.  In  order  to  form  them  intelli- 
gently it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  facts,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  this  has  been  given  by  any  one  in  so  useful  a  fashion 
iis  that  in  which  Mr.  Morris  has  given  it.  We  are  afraid  that  he 
is  not  much  too  severe  on  the  action  of  Charles  II.  in  regard  to 
Montrose's  last  expedition.  Indeed,  this  has  always  seemed  to  us 
the  greatest  blot  on  the  merry  monarch's  political  record — a  blot 
far  worse  than  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  which,  if  unpleasant 
to  Englishmen's  national  pride,  involved  nothing  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  sovereign's  personal  honour,  or  with 
a  certain  possible  conception  of  his  duty.  Nobody,  granted 
the  monarchical  principle,  has  ever  disputed  that  a  king 
jnay  accept  foreign  aid  if  his  people  rebel ;  why  may  he 
jaot  accept  it  to  bring  it  about  that  they  shall  not  rebel  ? 
But  the  thrusting  of  Montrose  into  an  enterprise  doomed  to 
almost  certain  failure,  the  continuance  of  negotiations  during 
that  enterprise,  the  disavowal  of  him,  the  neglect  even  to  inter- 
cede for  him  (useless  as  the  asking  grace  at  such  graceless  faces 
must  have  been),  these  are  things  which  the  very  highest  and 
most  casuistical  Legitimist  can  but  boggle  at,  and  stammer  out 
something  about  youth,  bad  advisers,  and  helplessness.  It  is 
the  Strafi'ord  business  over  again,  and  worse  ;  the  Trpwrapxcj;  "trrj 
breaking  out  again  in  a  way  only  to  be  atoned,  and  pretty  sure  to 
be  punished,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  guilty  House.  Let  us 
not  reason  of  if,  but  rather  turn  (Mr.  Morris  helping  us 
admirably)  to  the  immortal  glory  of  that  "shameful  death"  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant  of  which 
.all  who  are  loyalists  in  Britain  have  ever  since  been  baptized. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

EPISCOPAL  charges  rarely  possess  a  general  or  permanent 
interest,  but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions,  among 
which  the  Visitation  Addresses  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  now 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Holy  Communion,  will  "hold  a 
iigh  place.  The  volume  contains  four  lectures  on  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  Apostolic  and  the  later  Liturgies, 
and  on  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
limits  are  necessarily  restricted,  but  no  important  point  is  missed, 
and  all  are  treated  with  admirable  learning,  breadth  of  view,  and 
■devotional  insight.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
book  is  the  account  of  the  earliest  assemblies  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  general  meeting  for  business,  finance,  and  discipline 
was  succeeded  by  the  Love  Feast  or  Agape,  and  that  again  by 
Communion.  Bishop  Wordsworth  makes  the  scene  live  again, 
and  a  very  stirring  scene  it  must  have  been,  bringing  out 
at  one  point  or  another  every  gift  of  every  brother.  Shop- 

*  The  Holy  Communion:  Four  Visitation  Addresses,  A.i).  1891.  By 
John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Oxford  and  London: 
Parker  &  Co. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  D.D.,  Kegius  Professor  of  Hebiew  and  Canon  of  Christ  "Church, 
Oxford.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Saint  Chrysostom  and  Saint  Augustine.  By  Philip  Schafi',  D.D.,  LL.D. 
London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  the  Imitatio  Christi.  By  Leonard  A.  VVheatley.  London  : 
EUiot  Stock. 

Jesus  Christ.  By  the  r.^v.  Father  Didon,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Vol.  I.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  (Lim.) 
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Sabatier,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Paris.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  M.  Hellier.  Edited",  with  Appendix,  by  G.  G.  Fimllay,  B.A. 
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keeper,  lawyer,  scholar,  saint,  each  had  something  to  do,  and 
every  branch  of  human  activity  in  turn  received  its  sanctiScation. 
No  less  instructive  is  the  discussion  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
written  liturgies,  the  intercession,  pax,  offertory,  consecration, 
and  distribution.  The  student  will  hardly  find  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  in  all 
that  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  here  -written,  instruction  is  only  a 
subordinate  end.  The  book  is  composed  from  a  strictly  pastoral 
point  of  view,  and  its  object  is  to  set  out  the  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  English  rite  in  the  service  of  peace  and  edification. 
The  position  maintained  is  the  familiar  old  Anglican  position, 
equally  removed  from  Roman  corruptions  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  sectarian  will-worship  on  the  other.  If  we  are  ever  to  have 
peace  again,  it  is  along  this  line  that  it  will  be  found.  Some  will 
think  that  the  Bishop  goes  too  far,  some  that  he  does  not  go  far 
enough ;  some  that  he  pays  too  much  attention  to  postures,  acts, 
and  ceremonies,  some  that  he  pays  too  little.  But  sound  learning 
is  a  great  peacemaker.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
what  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  to  say  about  lights,  the  mixed 
chalice,  the  eastward  position,  and  a  number  of  other  hotly 
debated  points,  will  find  it  difficult  to  be  quite  as  stitthecked  as 
he  may  have  been  before.  For  ourselves,  the  main  fault  that  we 
have  to  find  with  the  book  is  the  great  use  that  it  makes  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  If  the  state  of  things  depicted  in  that 
singular  treatise  represents  Catholic  usage  down  to  and  beyond 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  some  very  important  articles  in  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  system  become  untenable.  We  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  him  that  the  prophet  of  the  Doctrine  is  unknown  to 
history,  and  never  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  useless,  to  write  a  brief  notice  of 
Canon  Driver's  Intro  duct  io7i  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  middle  of  such  a  storm  as  is  now  raging.  People 
must  read  the  book  for  themselves,  and,  if  they  will  do  this 
carefully,  both  thosre  who  are  lamenting  and  those  who  are  exult- 
ing over  the  explosion  of  the  Bible  will  find  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  think  about.    The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  reader 
is  that  Canon  Driver's  work  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
lachrymose  recklessness  of  Canon  Cheyne.    Canon  Driver  knows 
quite  as  much  Hebrew  as  Canon  Cheyne,  if  not  more,  and  is  quite 
as  courageous,  but  he  is  vastly  superior  in  that  wisdom  without 
which  the  most  refined  scholarship  is  of  little  avail.    His  temper 
and  judgment  are  all  that  could  be  desired.    Let  us  see  what  he 
says  about  the  Ile.xateuch — that  is  to  say,  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  i)lus  Joshua.    He  starts  by  observing  that  "  The  Hebrew 
historiographer,  as  we  know  him,  is  essentially  a  compiler  or 
arranger  of  pre-existing  documents,  he  is  not  himself  an  original 
author."    He  combined,  but  did  not  trouble  himself  to  re-write. 
Hence  we  find  in' the  same  book  duplicate  narratives  and  marked 
diff'arences  of  style.    So  far  we  can  all  of  us  go.    For  instance, 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  aware  that  we  have  two  accounts  of 
the  way  in  which  David  was  first  introduced  to  Saul,  and  many, 
if  not  all,  have  observed  that  in  some  passages  of  Genesis  there  is 
a  preference  for  the  title  Lord,  in  others  for  the  title  God.  The 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Driver  draws  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
Hexateuch,  as  we  possess  it,  is  in  the  main  a  combination  of 
three  documents,   which,   by  a  convenient  abbreviation,  are 
generally  referred  to  by  the  symbols  JE,  D,  and  P.    The  first  and 
third  run,  in  varying  proportions,  through  the  whole  Ile.xateuch, 
excepting  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.    JE  is  so  named  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim  (Lord  and  God), 
because  it  employs  in  some  passages  the  first,  in  others  the  second, 
title,  apparently  of  set  purpose.    JE  itself  is  probably  composite  ; 
in  this  case  there  are  four  chief  documents.  Some  suppose  that  J, 
the  Jehovistic  writer,  belonged  to  the  Northern  kingdom ;  E,  the 
Elohistic  writer,  to  the  Southern.    Both  have  a  strongly  marked 
prophetical  tinge.    "  They  cast  into  a  literary  form  the  traditions 
respecting  the  beginnings  of  the  nation  that  were  current  among 
the  people."    Some  of  their  materials — for  instance,  the  Ten 
Commandments — existed  already  in  a  written  form.    They  date 
probably  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy ;  "  but  it 
must  remain  an  open  question  whether  both  may  not,  in  reality, 
be  earlier."    D,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  which  in  the  main 
is  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  wrote  certainly  before  the  eighteenth 
year  of  King  Josiah  (B.C.  621),  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  possibly  between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.    P,  so  called 
from  the  first  letter  of  priest,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Priestly 
Code,  is  probably  the  latest  of  all,  though  some  scholars  still 
assign  the  main  stock  of  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  But 
Dr.  Driver  thinks  that,  in  its  completed  shape,  it  is  probably  not 
earlier  than  Ezekiel.    It  will  be  observed,  then,  firstly,  that,  in 
Dr.  Driver's  view,  the  literary  growth  of  the  Hexateuch  covers  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  from  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy, 
or  perhaps  before,  to  the  Exile ;  secondly,  that  before  this  lite- 
rary growth  began  there  were  already  in  existence  certain  written 
documents  and  a  national  tradition ;  thirdly,  that  it  does  not  in 
the  least  follow  that,  because  P,  for  instance,  was  composed  after 
the  Captivity,  the  laws  which  P  records  were  manufactured  at 
that  date.     On  the  contrary,  "it  is  based  upon  pre-existing 
Temple  usage,  and  exhibits  the  form  which  it  finally  assumed." 
We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Driver  further,  having  said  enough  to 
show  the  nature  and  caution  of  his  work  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  at  issue.  Most  people,  all  who  are,  like  the  coneys, 
a  timid  folk,  had  better  not  read  the  book  at  all.    Those  who  are 
inclined  to  sing  a  psean  or  a  dirge  had  better  make  quite  sure 
that  they  know  what  it  is  all  about.    Those  who  are  strong  in 
the  faith,  true  sons  of  the  most  learned  and  reasonable  Church  in 
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Christendom,  will  read  and  possess  their  souls  in  patience.  They 
will  listen  to  Dr.  Driver  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character 
and  attainments,  and  wait  to  hear  what  the  next  illustrious 
Hebraist  has  to  say. 

Dr.  Schafi'  opens  a  new  series  of  Studies  in  Christian  Bio- 
graphy with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  St.  Chi-ysostom  and  St. 
Augustine.  lie  has  not  allowed  himself  sufficient  space.  The 
whole  volume  (it  only  contains  156  pages)  might  have  been  very 
well  devoted  to  either  of  these  great  names.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  treatment,  though  learned  and  accurate,  as  all  that  pro- 
ceeds from  Dr.  Schafi's  pen  must  necessarily  be,  is  dry  and 
sketchy,  and  not  likely  to  attract  the  class  of  readers  who  delight 
in  concatenations  of  learning  made  easy.  Indeed,  Dr.  Schafi, 
with  all  his  erudition  and  common  sense,  is  not  seen  at  his  best 
in  biogi-aphy.  It  is  not  a  happy  literary  instinct  that  prompted 
the  saying  that  St.  Augustine's  "  writings  are  full  of  ingenious 
puns,  and  rise  not  seldom  to  strains  of  true  eloquence,"  nor  a 
happy  theological  instinct  that  ranks  St.  Chrysostom  as  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  surely  an  error  of  judgment  also  to 
spend  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Augustinian  system  in  com- 
plaining of  his  predestinarianism.  The  reason  why  "  between  St. 
Paul  and  Luther  no  divine  can  be  compared  with  Augustine  for 
extent  of  influence,"  so  far  as  this  saying  of  Dr.  Harnack's  is 
correct,  is  that  he  first  clearly  and  emphatically  identified  the 
Pauline  grace  with  love.  This  view,  however  right  and  fruitful, 
obviously  gives  preponderating  weight  to  the  Divine  element  in 
the  spiritual  life,  and,  when  the  Reformation  came  and  the 
Sacramental  system  of  the  Church  was  replaced  by  individualism, 
issued  necessarily  in  the  blackest  forms  of  predestination.  Dr. 
Schafi'  speaks  rather  as  if  Augustine  were  directly  responsible 
for  all  the  horrid  extravagances  of  supralapsarian  Calvinism. 
This  is  far  from  just. 

Lovers  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  will  do  well  to  piirchase  Mr. 
Wheatley's  Story  of  the  Imitatio  Christi.  This  dainty  little 
volume  is  an  introduction  to  the  hnitatio,  and  dwells  at  suffi- 
cient but  not  wearisome  length  on  all  the  interesting  questions 
suggested  by  that  masterpiece  of  devotion.  The  reader  will  find 
enough  about  German  mysticism  to  make  him  wish  for  more, 
with  a  pretty  complete  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  at  Windesheim,  and  the  daughter  houses, 
especially  Mount  St.  Agnes,  where  the  Imitatio  was  written. 
Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  a  convinced  Thomist,  sets  out  at  length 
the  arguments  by  which  English  students,  at  any  rate,  consider 
the  claims  of  Gerson  and  Gersen  to  be  demolished,  tells  us  all 
that  is  known  about  Thomas  Hamaercken  and  his  other  writings, 
and  goes  with  the  zest  of  a  true  scholar  into  the  bibliography  of 
his  subject.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece, copied  by  some  photographic  process  from  the  picture  at 
Geertruidenberg,  exhibits  a  dovelike  simplicity  and  innocence  that 
accord  perfectly  with  the  character  depicted  in  the  Imitatio. 
When  Mr.  "Wheatley  gets  ofi"  his  own  peculiar  ground  his  touch 
becomes  a  little  uncertain.  Thus  he  is  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
"  the  Augustinian  Canons  claim  a  great  antiquity,  even  as  old  as 
the  Apostolic  Church."  "  It  is,  however,  more  probable,"  he  adds, 
"that  they  were  founded  by  St.  Augustine."  Mr.  Wheatley 
must  carry  his  modest  scepticism  a  step  further,  and  look  these 
Canons  up  in  his  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

Pere  Didon's  Jesus  Christ  is  already  well  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  and,  though  in  these  days  anybody  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  it  in  the  original  language,  there  are  many  who 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  an  English  translation.  People  call  it 
rhetorical,  and  so  it  is ;  but  with  the  rhetoric  peculiar  to  popular 
French  writers  and  preachers,  the  rhetoric  of  ideas,  not  that  of 
adjectives  and  reduplications,  which  prevails  among  authors  of  the 
same  class  in  England.  Both  styles  are  bad  for  purposes  of 
instruction  ;  but  the  French  style,  though  less  vulgar,  is  more 
mischievous,  because  the  taint  strikes  deeper,  and  attects  not  the 
outward  presentment  only  but  the  inward  conception.  Thus, 
when  Pere  Didon  has  to  explain  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
criticism,  he  begins  by  mixing  up  historical  and  scientific 
criticism,  goes  on  to  vapour  very  elegantly  about  first  principles 
and  pure  reason,  and  ends  by  assuring  his  readers  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  it.  The  knowledge  displayed  throughout 
the  book  is  far  below  that  of  our  own  Geikie  or  ISdersheim.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  admirable,  sufl'ering  the  Gospels, 
wherever  possible,  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  adding  the  need- 
ful comments  with  due  modesty,  great  spiritual  discernment,  and 
striking  eloquence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  preacher,  speaking 
directly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  After  all  this  is  the 
main  thing.  We  ought  to  leave  our  prolegomena  at  the  door  of 
the  sanctuary  as  the  Orientals  leave  their  shoes,  and  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  Pere  Didon  is  that  he  has  a  way  of 
unseasonably  reminding  us  of  difficulties  which  he  has  little 
power  to  solve.    The  work  of  the  translator  is  very  well  done. 

In  7'Ae  Apostle  Paul  M.  Sabatier,  a  distinguished  French 
Protestant  divine,  endeavours  to  trace  a  certain  development  in 
the  creed  and  inward  life  of  the  great  Apostle,  whom  we  prefer 
to  speak  of  as  St.  Paul.  The  learned  author  is  greatly  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  no  one  has  yet  treated  the  Epistles  from  this 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  theology,  both  among  those  who  maintain  and  those  who  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  later  Epistles.  Some  time  ago  we  noticed 
a  very  ingenious  little  book  by  Dr.  Matheson  on  this  very 
subject.  M.  Sabatier  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  moder- 
ately liberal  Calvinist,  and,  though  he  has  not  produced  a  book  of 
specially  striking  character,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  is  worth 


hearing.  His  moderation  he  shows  by  accepting  the  Epistles  of 
the  Captivity,  his  liberalism  in  the  assertion  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  temch  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Mr.  Findlay,  the  editor,  is  shocked  by 
this  sudden  fall  from  virtue,  and  sets  M.  Sabatier  right  in  a 
long  appendix,  with  the  result  of  disabling  the  judgment  of  his 
witness  on  other  controverted  points.  M.  Sabatier  gives  a  clear  and 
sensible  account  of  St.  Paul's  theology  as  far  as  regards  grace, 
justification,  and  so  forth  ;  but,  like  most  writers  on  Paulinism, 
omits  to  explain  why  these  highly-explosive  doctrines  did  not 
blow  the  Church  into  fragments  till  after  the  Reformation. 
There  was  something  in  the  Apostle's  system  which  acted  as  a 
safeguard,  something  which  St.  Augustine  kept  and  the  Reformers 
discarded ;  and  any  analysis  of  the  Apostolic  teaching  which  does 
not  give  this  something  its  proper  place  and  importance  can  only 
be  regarded  as  lamentably  deficient. 

The  Jewish  Religion,  by  M.  Friedlander,  gives  a  lucid  and 
orderly  account  of  the  faith,  festivals,  worship,  and  usages  of 
the  modern  orthodox  Jews.  It  shows,  among  other  things,  how 
completely  devout  Jews  ignore  Wellhausen  and  all  his  works. 
They  have  outlived  so  many  things. 

A  new  volume  (the  fourth)  of  Mr.  Martineau's  Essays,  Reviews, 
and  Addresses  has  appeared. 

Our  list  of  Sermons  is  rather  a  long  one,  and  contains  several 
noteworthy  volumes.  We  may  give  precedence  to  two  distin- 
guished preachers,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  all  those  among 
us  to  whom  philosophic  insight  and  sound  scholarship  are  dear. 
Mr.  Aubrey  Moore's  Message  of  the  Gospel  (London :  Percival  &  ■ 
Co.)  contains  sermons  specially  addressed  to  clergymen,  some  of 
them  ordination  addresses  delivered  at  Cuddesdon.  Few  books 
could  be  read  with  more  advantage  by  young  clergymen  or  by 
candidates  for  Orders  than  these  wise,  sympathetic,  and  ex- 
cellently practical  discourses.  The  name  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Simcox 
is  perhaps  less  widely  known  than  that  of  Mr.  Moore,  but  his 
books  on  the  philology  of  the  New  Testament  are  highly  valued 
by  those  who  can  judge.  His  Sermons  {The  Cessation  of 
Prophecy,  and  other  Sermons.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton)  were 
delivered  to  simple  audiences  in  little  country  churches.  They  well 
deserve  to  be  introduced  to  a  wider  circle.  They  are  very  unlike 
most  published  sermons,  and  their  grave  style,  simple  scriptural 
faith,  and  modest  learning  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  a  good 
many  preachers.  The  sermons  on  the  Living  Sacrifice  and 
Spiritual  Unselfishness  speak  with  peculiar  force  to  those  who 
know  in  what  spirit  the  author  bore  his  long  and  fatal  infirmity. 

Another  instructive  volume  is  Dr.  11.  W.  Dale's  Fellowship  with 
Christ  (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  In  these  discourses — 
for  though  they  have  texts  in  orthodox  fashion,  and  were  followed 
in  some  cases  by  a  collection,  they  are  hardly  what  we  call 
sermons — Dr.  Dale  deals  with  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects — 
the  Atonement,  Unity,  Mission  Work,  John  Wesley,  Social 
Science  and  others,  pretty  nearly  everything  except  politics.  The 
Dissenting  preacher  gives  to  his  congregation  what  the  Church 
parson  sends  to  the  magazine.  But  Dr.  Dale  is  always  worth 
reading. 

Mr.  Maurice's  well-known  Sermons  Preached  in  LincolrCs  Inn 
Chapel  are  being  re-issued  in  six  volumes  (London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.)    We  have  received  the  first. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  also  Happiness  in  the  Spiritual  Life,  & 
series  of  practical  Lenten  Addresses  delivered  at  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Liverpool,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Ingram,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough  and  Yicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester  (London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Short  Sermons  for  Children,  pictur- 
esque and  attractive  but  hardly  direct  enough,  by  the  Rev.  H,  J. 
Wilmot-Buxton,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Wood,  North  Devon 
(London  :  Skeffington  &  Son).  Very  similar  in  character  is  The 
Master's  Message,  by  the  same  author  (London  :  Skeffington  & 
Son)  ;  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Tear,  2  vols.,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Noel  Hunt,  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Tenby  (London  :  Skeffington  & 
Son)  ;  Pain,  its  Mystery  and  Meaning ;  and  Other  Sermons,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Foster  (London :  Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  Six  Short 
Sermons  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Soden,  "\"icar  of 
Little  Melton,  Norfolk  (London :  Skeffington  &  Son)  ;  On  the 
Way  Home,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  (London :  Skeffington  & 
Son);  and  iliv  AVe-^ooA;  (London :  T.Fisher  Unwin),  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  use  in  the  pulpit,  by  Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  an 
American  minister.  Dr.  Phelps  tells  his  readers  that  a  Presby- 
terian or  Congregational  pastor  must  make  his  pulpit  a  power  by 
the  vitality  of  its  subjects  and  the  density  of  its  thinking. 
Density  seems  an  odd  intellectual  merit ;  but  when  pulpits 
think  even  the  densest  thought  must  be  remarkable. 

The  remaining  books  on  our  list  are  The  Peace  of  the  ChvA'ch, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace'  Church,  New 
York  (London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.),  a  plea  for  the  union  of  all  the 
Protestant  communities  in  America  on  the  fourfold  basis  of 
Scripture,  Apostles',  and  Nicene,  but  not  Athanasian,  Creed,  the 
two  Sacraments,  and  the  historic  Episcopate;  The  Inheritance  of 
the  Saints,  by  L.  P.,  with  preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  a  collection  of  well-selected 
extracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  Mother, 
Home,  and  Heaven,'hj  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jelf,  Canon  of  Rochester 
(London :  Innes  &  Co.),  a  volume  which  ought  to  find 
favour  with  devout  ladies  ;  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  by  T. 
Sterling  Berry,  D.D.  (London :  S.  P.  C.  K.),  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society's  excellent  manuals  ;  -S7.  Paul's  Song  of 
Sonc/s,  a  meditative  commentary  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans, 
,  by  j.  R.  Macduft",  D.D.  (London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.)  ;  Te7nperantia, 
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by  tlie  Rev.  H.  H.  Gowen  (London :  Skeffington  &  Son) ;  The 
Heavenhi  Citizenship  of  Infants,  a  compendium  of  Psedobaptist 
argument,  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  Macleane,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
CoUe<Te,  Oxford  (London  :  The  Church  Printing  Company) ;  The 
Ancient  Fathers  on  Me  Office  and  Wwk  of  the  Priesthood  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  by  Edward  Male  (London  :  Skeffington  &  Son) ; 
ButHo2vifthe  Gospels  are  Historic?  (Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas) ; 
The  Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  J .  MacGregor, 
DD,  Golumba  Church,  Oamaru  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  1.  Clark); 
and  Sheol  versus  Hades,  by  S.  F.  Pells  (London:  Digby  &  Long). 


TWO  CAT  BOOKS.* 

IF  anybody  can  furnish  us  with  intelligence  as  to  "  Hattie 
Brown,  a  young  lady  of  colour,  recently  deceased  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,"  he  shall  be  rewarded.  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  who  has 
edited  and  illustrated  the  work  of  Miss  Brown  ;  Messrs.  Law- 
rence &  Bullen,  who  have  published  that  work,  ought  to  know. 
But,  if  they  do,  they  are  obstinately  dumb.  She  was,  we  are 
told,  a  young  lady  of  colour.  Are  young  ladies  of  colour,  before 
their  decease  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  usually  intimate  with  the  works 
■ofMr.  Stephen  HawesandMr.  Thomas  Watson?  We  know  not.  All 
we  know  is  that  one  white  gentleman,  whom  it  would  be  rude  to 
call  old,  but  who  is  not  in  his  first  youth,  and  has  attained  some 
celebrity  as  an  engraver,  is  certainly  not  unacquainted  either 
with  the  Hecattompathia  (smoke  that  torn  in  connexion  with 
<Jatoninetales).  But  no  matter  for  that.  Hattie  Brown  {si  Hattie 
Brown  y  a)  had  a  cat  of  the  name  of  Kokrobyn,  the  sorrowful 
and  successive  departing  of  whom  from  out  of  his  nine  lives  is 
the  theme  of  this  poem.  W^e  particularly  request  that  no  serious 
(person  will  attempt  to  read  it,  for  failure  will  be  the  ultimate 
result,  and  wrath  or  bewilderment  the  mesne  profit.  Each  fytte 
is  told  in  different  metre ;  each  is  extravagant  in  subject ;  each 
is  sprinkled  with  the  most  outrageous  puns  on  almost  every 
word  in  which  the  syllable  c-a-t  appears,  or  into  which  it  can  be 
twisted ;  each  is  armed  with  extremely  learned  notes  ;  and  each 
is  head-and-tail-pieced,  not  with  a  bootless  calf  (as  Princess  Ida 
was  wedded),  but  with  a  bootiful  cat  or  cats.  As  to  the  most 
suitable  cat's-metre  tastes  may  vary.  The  seventh  fytte — in 
Spenserians  and  dealing  in  the  most  utterly  unexpected  manner 
with  beetles — may  win  the  palm  with  some,  with  others  the 
Skeltonian  third.  But  amateurs  of  nonsense  (may  their  order 
flourish)  can  hardly  go  wrong  as  to  the  illustrations.  The  title-page 
vignette  of  the  Nine  Mewses  has  a  Ropsian  quality,  as  of  the 
great  F6licien,  not  in  his  most  outrageous  mood,  which  is  rare 
in  English  gravers.  The  two  ornaments  on  pp.  17  and  18,  "  Cat- 
god  :  Purrsepolis,"  and  "  from  Puss6  Church,  Gironde "  (why 
"  Gironde  "  ?  as  though  from  "  Giron  "  ?  Cats  being  fond  of  laps  ?) 
may  divide  admirers.  The  cat  in  the  bag,  on  p.  48,  though  small, 
5S  too  terrible.  But  the  fit  reader  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  Cato- 
ninetales  ;  the  unfit  one  will  assuredly  never  go  right. 

"  Graham  R.  Tomson,"  whom  we  understand  to  be  a  lady, 
has  secured  one  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  not  uncomely  "  Cameo  " 
volumes  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cat.  It  is  rather  profusely  illus- 
trated with  cat  studies  by  Arthur  Tomson,  who  is  to  be  com- 
mended more  on  the  fortitude  with  which  he  has  refused  and 
rejected  the  purely  conventional  cat  of  all  but  a  few  designers, 
than  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  followed  the  cat-naturalism 
of  Lambert,  Madame  Ronner,  and  the  other  latter-day  naturalists 
or  impressionists  of  cat-portraiture.  Mr.  Tomson  has  seen  his  cats 
with  considerable  success  ;  but  his  hand  has  not  always  been 
obedient  to  his  eye.  Animal-drawing  of  this  kind,  however,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishments.  As  for  the 
text,  it  is  necessarily  composed  for  the  most  part  of  very  well- 
known  matter — all,  it  should  be  said,  in  verse,  but  preceded  by  a 
prose  introduction  full  of  that  rather  miscellaneous  learning, 
not  always,  we  think,  quite  de  bon  aloi,  which  literary 
ladies  love,  and  some  literary  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  hate. 
There  is  matter  both  French  and  English  in  the  pretty  little 
hook.  Gray's  pensive  Selima,  of  course,  leads  oft',  and  is  followed 
hj  Cowper's  two  well-known  and  most  agreeable  cat-pieces,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  the  poet's  habit  of  using  French  words, 
for  which  practice,  it  is  well  known,  there  is  no  excuse,  least  of 
all  when  they  happen  to  be  wanted.  In  very  different  style  from 
Gray,  if  not  so  different  from  Cowper,  there  is  Calverley's 
pathetic  "  Sad  Memories,"  and  a  catalogue  of  many  others,  old 
and  new.  Jlrs.  Tomson  contributes  some  agreeable  copies  of 
verses  herself,  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  in  an  unpublished 
poem,  records  how  he  hanged  a  cat  for  killing  a  canary.  Then 
■why  not  hang  Mr.  Monkhouse  for  killing  the  cat  ? 

The  French  pieces  open  with  Ronsard's  avowal,  less  of  his 
hatred  to  cats  (as  Mrs.  Tomson  seems  to  think),  than  of  his 
being  one  of  the  unlucky  people  who  are  physically  affected  by 
them.  But  the  jewels  of  this  section  are,  of  course,  Baudelaire's 
wonderful  cat-poems.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Tomson  has 
added  some  others  which  are  pretty  certainly  mere  pastiches 
after  Baudelaire,  and  would  never  have  been  written  if  his  had 
not  existed  as  models.  Still,  they  fill  up  a  pleasant  collection,  as 
worthy  of  its  important  and  agreeable  subject  as  any  such  thing 
could  be  within  the  space. 

*  Catontnetales :  a  Domestic  Epic.  By  Hattie  Brown.  Edited  and 
Illustrated  by  VV.  J.  Linton.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Concerning  Gits.  Selected  by  Graham  R.  Tomson  and  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Tomson.    London :  Fisher  Unwin. 


MRS,  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

THE  only  disagreeable  thing  to  an  author  about  a  literary 
success  is  that  the  work  which  has  succeeded  always  remains 
the  most  persistent  and  the  most  conspicuous  rival  to  his  next 
candidate  for  success.  All  the  world  will  read  David  Grieve  and 
will  fall  to  comparing  it  with  Robert  Elsmere.  This  is  inevitable, 
and  the  author  must  console  herself,  whatever  the  result  of  the 
comparison,  with  the  reflection  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Robert 
Elsmere,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  the  world  would  now  be  asking 
for  David  Grieve.  For  our  own  part,  this  tribute  due  once  paid 
to  the  conspicuous  rival,  we  shall  leave  the  comparison  alone  and 
consider  the  work  entirely  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  called  the 
history  of  one  man  ;  it  is  in  reality  the  history  of  a  great  many 
men  and  several  women.  All  these  men  and  all  these  women 
are  clearly,  distinctly,  and  powerfully  drawn ;  there  is  not  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  of  portraits  in  the 
book  a  single  one  which  is  not  highly  finished  ;  there  is  nothing 
woolly,  blurred,  or  indistinct ;  one  understands  quite  clearly  what 
the  author  had  in  her  mind ;  one  perceives,  as  well,  that  the 
figure  in  her  own  mind  had  become  clear  and  distinct,  not  before 
she  put  pen  to  paper,  but  before  she  gave  the  page  its  last  revise. 
This,  as  every  novelist  will  understand,  is  very  high  commenda- 
tion, especially  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  characters 
which  here  play  their  parts.  There  are  within  these  pages  at 
least  twenty-five  finished  portraits,  besides  careful  sketches  of 
artists,  walking  gentlemen  and  ladies,  working  men  and  working 
girls.  It  is  in  the  elaboration  of  these  portraits  that  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  shows  her  weakness  as  well  as  her  strength.  Few  writers 
can  equal  her  in  the  presentation  of  her  characters ;  few  writers 
can  make  them  so  vivid  and  keep  them  so  consistent.  Taking 
only  those  which  really  belong  to  the  biography  proper — such 
as  Reuben,  Hannah,  Louie,  Ancrum,  Lucy,  Dora — they  are  all 
strongly  marked  from  the  outset,  and  under  all  circumstances 
they  act  and  talk  consistently  with  the  reader's  first  impression. 
Take  the  behaviour  of  Hannah,  for  instance,  when,  after  many 
years,  her  niece  pours  out  long-pent-up  wrath  and  hurls  in  her 
face  the  sordid  miseries  of  her  childhood.  Hannah  is  consistent, 
Hannah  remains  superior  to  the  girl  whom  she  had  treated  so 
badly.  " '  A  racklesome,  natterin'  creetur  as  ivir  I  seed,'  she  said 
calmly.  '  I  alius  tolt  tha,  Reuben  Grieve,  what  hoo'd  come  to. 
It's  bred  in  her — that's  yan  thing  to  be  hodden  i'  mind.  But  I'll 
shift  her  in  double  quick  sticks  if  she  ever  cooms  meddlin'  i'  my 
house,  Reuben  Grieve — soa  yo  know.' "  And,  again,  in  the 
pitiless  delineation  of  the  poor  passionate  Louie,  as  she  is  in 
the  first  page,  so  she  is  in  the  end  when  she  speaks  for  the  last 
time  before  she  kills  herself — always  selfish,  avid  of  enjoyment, 
ungoverned.  But  there  are  not  only  twenty-five  portraits  in  the 
book,  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  stories ;  namely,  the  story 
belonging  to  each  portrait.  Thus,  there  is  the  story  of  David's 
father,  that  of  his  mother,  of  Louie,  of  Lucy,  of  'Lias,  of  Dora, 
of  Elise,  of  Montjoie,  of  the  painter  Regnault,  who  is  dragged  in 
rather  clumsily  to  say  things  great  and  lofty,  of  Daddy,  John, 
Ancrum,  Barbier,  and  the  rest.  In  real  life  everybody,  it  is  true, 
has  his  own  story — take  his  story  from  a  man,  and  what  is  he  ? — 
therefore,  why  not  in  fiction  ?  But  this  book  is  called  the  history 
of  one  man.  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  weakness  which  we  have 
suggested.  We  expect,  in  every  biography,  that  the  central  figure 
shall  be  always  present ;  in  every  chapter,  in  every  page,  the 
skilful  biographer  never  suffers  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  be  for 
one  moment  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the  central  figure. 
In  this  book  David  begins  as  a  boy  and  ends  as  a  man  of  thirty 
or  so  ;  he  goes  through  a  great  quantity  of  adventures,  and  is 
presented  in  various  stages  of  development ;  but  all  through, 
from  beginning  to  end,  he  has  continually  to  stand  aside  whde 
somebody  else's  story  is  told.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
interest  and  curiosity  which  are  awakened  at  the  outset  are 
always  suffered  to  decay,  and  even  die  out,  instead  of  being  kept 
alive  and  fanned.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  this  is,  of 
course,  a  very  grave  fault.  If,  however,  the  work  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  admirable  studies  rather  than  the  story 
of  a  single  soul,  this  fault  disappears. 

As  for  the  author's  own  opinions,  and  the  form  of  develop- 
ment taken  by  David  Grieve,  these  are  matters  which  may  be 
settled  by  every  reader  for  himself  as  he  pleases.  The  book  may 
perhaps  by  some  be  regarded  as  a  problem  in  heredity.  In  that 
case  it  should  have  been  called  "  David  and  Louie  " ;  also,  in 
that  case,  one  would  point  to  the  well-known  tendency  of  sons  to 
take  after  the  mothers  and  daughters  to  take  after  the  fathers, 
whereas  Mrs.  Ward  makes  David  the  faithful  successor  and  the 
exact  image  of  his  father  Sandy,  while  Louie  is  the  successor 
in  every  point  of  her  mother  Louise.  Moreover,  the  succession 
is  slavish.  The  daughter  follows  her  mother  with  the  same 
temperament — "  Is  there  anything,"  David  asks,  "  more  tyran- 
nous than  temperament?" — with  the  same  craving  for  dress, 
finery,  and  pleasure ;  with  the  same  vices  and  the  same  terrible 
end.  But  the  note  of  the  book  is  not  heredity.  That  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions.  The  true  note — the  note  intended  by  the 
author — is  revealed  in  the  last  page.  "  It  seemed  to  David  that 
he  had  been  taught  of  God  through  natural  affection,  through 
repentance,  through  sorrow,  through  the  constant  energies  of  the 
intellect,"  What  sorrows  there  are;  what  repentances,  suffer- 
ings, sins,  heartsearchings,  and  brain-cudgellings  David  passes 
through,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

•  TIte  Histnri/  nf  David  Grieve.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  vols. 
1  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1892. 
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They  will  lind  more  than  this.  They  will  find  thoughts  that 
stimulate  and  passages  which  burn ;  and,  amid  a  good  deal  that 
is  dull  and  a  good  deal  that  is  superfluous,  they  will  find  a  fear- 
less grappling  with  the  things  that  are,  treated  as  only  a  woman, 
high-minded  and  sincere,  can  treat  these  things. 


VOUS  SAVEZ* 

"  T ES  Beiges  parlent  fran^ais — en  ajoutant  '  vous  savez.'  " 
M.  Maeterlinck  writes  French,  and  instead  of  always 
adding  "  vous  saoez,"  he  almost  always  repeats  any  line  which 
happens  to  be  more  than  usually  commonplace.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  who,  "  for  fault  of  a  better  sponsor,"'  as  he  observes,  in  a 
style  worthy  of  his  author,  "  introduces  ''  two  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
plays,  T/ie  Princess  Maleine  and  The  Intruder,  to  British  readers, 
in  translations  by  Mr.  Grerard  Harry  and  Mr.  William  Wilson 
respectively,  calls  this  feature  "  startling  repetitions,  suggesting 
varying  tones  of  voice  in  the  speakers."  Our  readers,  if  they 
deign  to  follow  the  present  undertaking  to  its  end,  will  see  plenty 
of  these,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  their  effect.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned "  that  the  Princess  was  a  youthful  efibrt,  that  it  is  an 
episode  in  five  acts  and  not  a  drama,"  and  that  it  is  a  far  more 
surprising  piece  of  work  than  The  Intruder,  to  which,  however, 
Mr.  Caine  devotes  nearly  the  whole  of  his  introductory  eulogium. 
He — ^Mr.  Caine — wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  M.  Maeterlinck 
is  not  "  a  Belgian  Shakespeare."  If  he  were,  he  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing,  for  there  are  "  whole  groups  of  modern  Shake- 
speares,"  and  "  we  have  found  them  out ;  they  are  all  cousin- 
germans." 

The  play,  or  episode,  Princess  Maleine,  begins  with  two  officers 
pacing  "  the  gardens  of  the  castle,"  in  order,  apparently,  to 
give  late  comers  time  to  get  to  their  seats,  as  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story,  and  do  not  appear  again.  After  they  have 
exchanged  observations  upon  the  weather,  Stephano  says,  "  Lo  ! 
lo !  Vanox !  "  and,  according  to  the  stage  direction,  "  [a  comet 
appears  before  the  Castle"  Stephano  recognizes  it  as  " the  same 
we  saw  the  other  night,"  and  immediately  afterwards  "  [a  shower 
of  stars  appears  to  fall  upon  the  Castle."  This  goes  on,  the  two 
gentlemen  discoursing  pleasantly  upon  portents,  until  "  [the 
windows  of  the  castle,  all  ablaze  at  the  further  end  of  the  garden, 
are  suddenly  blown  into  pieces.  Great  ujyroar."  Princess  Maleine 
is  then  seen  running  away,  "  dishevelled  and  in  tears,"  and  then, 
while  "  the  shower  of  stars  proceeds  uninterruptedly"  King 
Hjalmar  comes  out  of  the  castle,  and  says,  "  Now  then,  my  horses, 
my  horses  !  Let  me  be  gone  !  Let  me  be  gone  !  Let  me  be  gone ! 
And  I  leave  you  Maleine,  with  her  green  face  and  her  white  lashes ! 
And  I  leave  you  with  your  old  Godeliva.  But  wait  awhile  !  .  .  ." 
(Here  his  Majesty  becomes  incoherent.)  "Old  Godeliva"  is  the 
wife  of  King  Marcellos,  who  was  King  Iljalmar's  host  on  this 
occasion,  and  Maleine  is  their  daughter,  who  was  to  have  been 
married  to,  and  has  in  fact  fallen  in  love  with.  Prince  Hjalmar, 
King  Hjalmar's  son.  After  the  quarrel  already  indicated.  King 
Hjalmar,  who  is  in  love  with  a  wicked  old  Queen  named  Ann, 
determines  that  Prince  Hjalmar  shall  marry  Ann's  daughter 
Uglyane,  of  whom — addressing  the  Prince — Angus,  his  friend, 
observes  paradoxically,  "  Yes,  Uglyane  is  pretty."  Between  the 
scenes  of  the  first  act  King  Hjalmar  goes  back  to  the  castle  and 
kills  King  Marcellos  and  Queen  Godeliva,  and  Maleine  somehow 
finds  herself  in  a  dark  tower  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a 
Nurse.  With  some  difficulty  they  knock  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
look  out.  Maleine  remarks,  "  Oh,  it's  a  furnace,  and  I  feel  as 
though  purple  mills  were  revolving  before  my  eyes,"  and  then 
they  talk  like  this  : — 

Maleine.  I  see  the  liKlithouse. 

Nurse.  You  see  the  lij^lithouse  ? 

Maleine.  Ves  ;  I  tliink  'tis  the  lighthouse. 

Nurse.  But,  if  so,  you  must  see  the  city. 

Maleine.  I  cannot  see  tlie  city. 

Nurse.  Don't  you  see  the  city  ? 

Maleine.  I  do  not. 

Nurse.  Cin't  you  see  the  belfry  ? 

Maleine.  No. 

Nurse.  This  is  wonderful. 

If  we  had  not  been  told  that  the  author  of  this  was  M.  Maeter- 
linck, we  should  certainly  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
M.  Ollendorfi". 

An  early  scene  in  the  second  act  shows  "  King  Hjalmar  and 
Queen  Ann  discovered,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms." 
Ann.    O  my  own  glorious  conqueror  ! 

King.    Ann  !  \^Kisses  her. 

Ann.    Beware  !    Your  son  ! 

Enter  Pkin'ce  H.jai.mar  ;  he  walks  towards  an  open  window,  heedless 
of  King  and  Queks. 
Prince  Hjalmar.  It  is  r.iining  ;  there  is  a  burial  in  the  cemetery.  Two 
graves  have  been  dug  and  the  sound  of  the  dies  irse  is  wafted  into  the 
house.  There  is  nothing  but  the  cemetery  to  be  seen  from  any  of  the 
■windows  ;  it  is  eating  into  the  very  gardens  of  the  castle  ;  and  here  are 
the  latest  tombstones  reaching  down  as  far  as  the  pond.  They  are  opening 
the  coffin  ;  I  shall  close  the  window. 

Literature  may  be  defied  to  beat  the  concluding  antithesis.  After 
a  brief  Ilamlet-King-and-Queen  discussion  the  scene  changes 

*  The  Princess  Maleine.  A  Drama  in  live  acts.  And  The  Intruder. 
A  Drama  in  one  act.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Hall  Caine.    London  :  William  Heinemann.  1892. 


to  a  village  street,  where  Maleine  and  the  nurse,  having  come- 
out  of  the  tower  and  travelled  through  a  forest,  are  alarmed 
by  a  "  Cowkeeper,"  who  threatens  to  bathe  in  their  presence. 
A.n  opportune  row  in  a  public-house  called  the  "  Blue  Lion  Inn" 
distracts  attention  from  this  unmannerly  person,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  causes  him  to  abandon  his  intention.  Maleine  disguises 
herself  as  a  waiting-maid,  and  enters  the  service  of  Uglyane, 
whom  she  personates  in  order  to  meet  Prince  Hjalmar  in  a  park 
at  night  by  a  waterfall.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  ex- 
tract from  their  conversation  : — 

Maleine.  I  am  afraid. 

Hjalmar.  Yet  we  are  in  the  park. 

Maleine.  Are  there  walls  round  the  park  ? 

Hjalmar.  To  be  sure  ;  there  are  walls  and  ditches  round  the  park. 
Maleine.  And  can  nobody  enter  ? 

Hjalmar,  Nay  ;  but  there  are  many  unknown  things  that  enter,  in  spit"© 
of  all. 

Maleine.  My  nose  is  bleeding. 

Hjalmar.  Your  nose  bleeding  ? 

Maleine.  Yes.    Where  can  my  handkerchief  be  ? 

Hjalmar.  Let  us  go  to  the  pond. 

After  some  more  talk  of  this  kind  she  confesses  that  she  is  not 
Uglyane,  but  Maleine, and  Hjalmar  says,  "O  heavens!  O  heavens! 
0  heavens !  What  have  I  escaped  from  to-day !  What  a  stone  you 
have  rolled  away  to-night !  O  heavens  !  What  a  grave  have  I 
risen  from  to-day !  Maleine !  Maleine  !  What  shall  we  do  now  ? 
Maleine !  I  believe  I  am  in  heaven  heart-deep."  She  answers 
"  Oh  !  and  so  do  I,"  whereupon,  according  to  the  stage-direction^ 
the  "Waterfall  is  heard  sobbing  strangely,  and  then  expires." 
It  has  already  splashed  them,  because  they  kissed  each  other 
earlier  in  the  scene,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  its  most  eccentric 
and  even  unseemly  behaviour  on  this  occasion  evokes  the  follow- 
ing tirade  : — 

Both  [turning  round~\.  Oh  ! 
From  this  point  the  plot  becomes  uproarious,  but  extremely 
obscure.  Act  III.  sc.  4,  which  appears  to  be  inserted  d  propos  de 
bottes,  consists  only  of  a  soliloquy  by  a  physician,  in  whose  house- 
the  scene  is  laid.  Neither  he  nor  it  come  into  the  play  at  any 
other  moment,  but  his  soliloquy  is  surprising,  and  begins  thus  : — 

She  h.as  urged  me  to  give  her  some  poison.  Some  mystery  hovers  about 
the  castle,  and  I  fancy  its  walls  are  about  to  fall  upon  our  heads.  And  woe 
to  the  little  ones  in  the  house  !  Strange  rumours  are  already  floating 
round  us,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  on  the  other  side  of  this  world  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  disturbed  about  adulter}'.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  here  are  sinking  into  misery  up  to  their  lips  ;  and  the  old  King 
•will  die  in  the  Queen's  bed  before  the  month  is  out. 

The  end  of  it  all  is  that  King  Hjalmar  and  Queen  Ann  get 
into  Maleine's  bedroom  and  strangle  her,  and  while  they  are 
doing  it  "  \_The  Madman  appears  at  the  windoiv,  which  has 
remained  open,  and  suddenly  giggles."  The  last  two  acts  are 
played  in  a  sort  of  pantomime  rally  of  thunder  and  lightning,- 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  seven  nuns  running  about  the  passages 
singing,  roofs  and  turrets  falling,  and  bridges  collapsing,  whick 
causes  "  An  Old  Woman  "  to  say  "  This  is  Doomsday,"  and  "  An 
Old  Peasant  "  to  assert  that  "  Great  calamities  are  brooding  ! " 
At  last,  the  murder  of  Maleine  being  discovered,  Hjalmar  stabs. 
Ann,  with  much  and  monotonous  bad  language,  and  afterwards 
stabs  himself.  The  King  gets  madder  than  ever,  and  no  wonder; 
for  when  he  says  "  Oh !  here's  sunrise ! "  the  consequence  is 
"  [^Sun  enters  the  chamber."  The  concluding  stage  direction  will 
tax  the  stage-carpenter  less,  but  deserves  reproduction,  along  with, 
the  very  reasonable  tag  wherewith  Angus,  his  friend,  concludes 
the  spoken  part  of  the  entertainment : — 

Angus.  Another  night  such  as  this,  and  all  our  heads  will  have  turned 
white. 

[Exeunt  all,  save  the  Nuns,  who  begin  singing  the  Miserere,  while  carrying, 
the  corpses  towards  the  herl.  The  church  bells  cease  soundino.  Nightingales 
are  heard  warbling  without.    A  cock  jumps  on  the  window-sill  and  crows. 

The  Intruder  is  a  comparatively  sober  piece  of  work,  and 
though  odd  in  the  reading  here  and  there,  contains  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  joyous  larks  of  Princess  Maleine.  A  blind 
grandfather  keeps  hearing  uncanny  noises  (and  saying  the  same 
thing  twice  over)  until  his  sick  daughter,  in  the  room  on  the  left, 
dies  unexpectedly,  and  his  dumb  grandson,  in  the  room  on  the 
right,  like  the  "  issues  "  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Onoocool  Cliunder 
Mookerjee,  "  does  loudly  howl."  Before  these  things  happen  the 
nerves  of  a  father,  an  uncle,  and  three  daughters  have  been 
thoroughly  upset  by  their  relative's  unpleasant  fancies.  It  is  a 
grim  piece  of  work,  and  not  without  an  impression  in  reading. 
But  Priyicess  Maleine,  properly  put  on  the  stage,  and  acted  with; 
spirit,  would  be  more  fun  than  a  shipload  of  monkeys. 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.' 

IN  noticing  the  arrangement  of  this  volume  the  largest  share 
of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  preface.  Mr.  Lang  is 
a  Scot,  and  if  his  estimate  of  Burns  has  at  times  a  suspicious 
taint  of  his  "  Anglican  "  surroundings  and  sympathies,  he  yet 
takes  his  stand  firmly  on  his  birthright,  and  from  that  position- 
speaks  to  his  countrymen  in  words  of  appreciative  criticism.  Mr. 
Lang  approaches  his  subject  as  "  a  canny  Scot  "  should — he  knows 
his  countrymen.  He  reminds  them  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  said  of 
Homer,  and  tells  them  that  their  danger  is  likewise  that  of 

*  Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew- 
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•admiring  Burns  "  too  like  barbarians,"  but  the  shuddering  and 
indignant  Scot  at  once  notices  that  Mr.  Lang  brackets  himself 
■with  this  "  barbarian  "  horde.  Later  on  in  the  same  passage  he 
mingles  the  courage  of  his  nationality  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
Jesuit  by  asserting  that  Burns  is  no  provincial  poet ;  but  that  some 
of  his  admirers  are  provincial  in  their  uncritical  admiration,  and 
<even  manage  to  make  their  hero  appear  provincial. 

No  countryman  of  Burns  can  read  through  this  charming  and 
truthful  preface,  or  enjoy  the  grace  and  humour  of  Mr.  Lang's 
■utterances  at  the  dinner  given  on  Monday  by  the  Edinburgh 
Burns  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Burns,  without 
feeling  grateful  that  the  poet's  undying  laurels  should  be  watered 
and  tended  by  hands  so  worthy  of  the  task.  And  this  being  so, 
they  may  take  to  heart  the  reproofs  and  warnings  which  we 
have  referred  to  above,  and  act  on  the  practical  hints  with  which 
Mr.  Lang  closed  his  address.  We  would  specially  recommend  that 
part  of  this  preface  in  which  Mr.  Lang  touches  on  the  oft-told 
tale  of  Burns's  "moral  character,"  as  dealing  with  this  shortly, 
.and  with  true  insight.  Burns,  he  says,  was  "the  son  of  a 
peasant,"  brought  up  in  the  natural  surroundings  of  his  station, 
and  amid  the  temptations  offered  by  his  own  character,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  life  which  he  led.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  seem  to  think  that  because  a  man  gives 
to  the  world,  in  prose  or  verse,  the  thoughts  which  embody  his 
experience  of  life,  as  he  has  found  it ;  because  he  sings  of  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet,  the  failure  and  the  victory,  the  fault  with  its 
atoning  penitence,  they  are  justified  in  attaching  "history" 
to  every  poetic  image,  and  in  snivelling  over  faults  they  have 
neither  the  manliness  to  commit  nor  the  honest  virtue  to  repent 
of.  Burns  was  capable  of  the  deepest  passion  and  of  the  coarsest 
sensuality,  and  unfortunately  his  lyre  was  attuned  to  both  moods. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  higher  note  is  the  one  which  has 
lived  and  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  if  one  set 
of  busybodies  had  not  gathered  together  every  written  scrap,  and 
the  other  set  had  not  occupied  their  gross  imaginations  with 
fitting  them  to  each  incident  invented,  or  supposed  to  be  histo- 
rical, of  Burns's  career,  they  would  not  have  earned  the  con- 
tempt of  all  wholesome-minded  people,  and  the  bard  would  not 
have  suffered  at  their  unhallowed  hands.  "His  relations  with 
women,  no  doubt,  are  complex  enough."  That  is  almost  a 
truism  of  more  than  half  the  world,  and  is  likely  to  be  true 
till  the  moon  again  stands  still  in  Ajalon.  If  we  thought 
it  right  or  expedient,  we  believe  we  could  prove  that  Mr.  Lang 
does  scant  justice  to  Burns's  relations  with  Jean  Armour,  There 
was  in  them  more  happiness  than  is  implied  in  "  making  the  best 
of  it "  ;  but  we  prefer  to  leave  the  subject  with  the  words  which 
close  this  touching  passage—"  the  lips  that  kissed,  the  hearts  that 
broke,  are  dust ;  only  the  songs  survive." 

The  songs  live,  and  hearts  for  all  time  will  echo  to  the  truth 
of  the  words  so  alive  with  pathos  and  beauty  :  

Had  Tve  never  loved  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
What  need  or  object  is  there  in  asking  of  whom  and  to  whom 
tliese  words  were  written  ?  They  are  written  of  humanity,  and 
to  those  whose  hearts  beat  in  tune  with  these  words  of  aching 
desolation.  No  name  or  history  is  needed,  and  the  finer  nature 
recoils  from  the  sacrilege  of  plumbing  the  depths  from  which  thev 
sprang.  *' 

We  regret  certain  carelessnesses  in  the  printing  ;  it  is  perhaps 
^ provincial"  to  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  Lockhart's  name 
being  habitually  spelt  with  its  aspirant,  but  if  it  be  a  prejudice  we 
must  plead  guilty. 

Mr  Lang  says  in  his  speech  :— "  For  my  sins  I  lately  published 
a  book— a  selection  from  Burns's  poetry."  We  hope,  before  we 
have  done  with  Mr.  Lang  here,  to  bring  one  special  sin  in  this 
book  home  to  him.  We  hope  to  deal  faithfully  with  him  in  the 
matter,  and  that  he  will  submit  to  the  chastening  with  the  same 
patience  we  have  recommended  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  whom 
he  accuses  of  provincialism. 

As  to  his  "  selection,"  Mr.  Lang  admits  at  once  that  no  selec- 
tion can  be  satisfactory.  We  would  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for 
omitting  "Holy  Willie,"  "Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,"  aud,  on 
the  same  principles,  why  he  inserted  "  The  Jolly  Beggars"  and 
the  "  Epistle  to  John  Rankin."  But,  given  that  a  poem  is  in- 
serted, Mr  Lang  will  agree  with  us  that  the  best  version  ought 
to  be  used,  and  we  cannot  understand  how  he  was  "so  left  to 
himself  as  to  put  "  Scots  whae  hae  "  in  the  version  to  which 
Bums  altered  the  "Ode"  at  the  request  of  his  "unfriend" 
Thomson,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  the  tune  of  "  Lewie  Gordon." 
Mr.  Lang  is  frank.  In  his  speech  he  says  :— "The  poem  is  not, 
somehow,  one  of  my  own  especial  favourites."  We  are  sorry  for 
Mr.  Lang.  The  best  of  men  have  their  failings,  and  bad  taste 
is  not  a  moral  fault.  But  Mr.  Lang  was  too  true  a  poet,  too 
patriotic  a  Scot,  m  quoting  the  lines  to  make  Bruce  request  his 
army  to  advance  as  "  Caledonian  on  wi'  me."  His  soldiers  would 
think  him  a  Bauldy,"  says  Christopher  North.  He  gave  the 
right  version,  which  he  has  not  allowed  to  appear  in  his  selec- 
tion Let  him  on  wi'  me."  We  have  said  we  believe  Mr.  Lang 
has  the  courage  of  his  race,  but  it  would  be  mere  brutal  insen- 
sibility which  would  enable  a  man  to  face  a  Scotch  audience 
(.ana  alter  dinner),  and  misquote  these  words.  No  true  Scot  but 
would  have  sent  trencher  and  glass  at  his  head. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Burns  himself  wrote  this  travesty,  but 
li  was  not  his  first  and  best  inspiration,  and  was  only  done. 


as  is  remarked  in  one  edition  of  the  poems,  because  "Thom- 
son worried  Burns  till  he  prevailed  on  him  to  spoil  his  ode 
by  squaring  it  down  to  the  amateur  fiddler's  priggish  taste." 
It  may  be  permissible,  though  not  forgivable,  to  allow  this 
version,  burdening  the  last  line  of  every  verse,  and  diluting  its 
force  with  a  senseless  pleonasm,  in  a  book  of  Scotch  songs,  but  it 
is  unpardonable  in  a  selection  of  Burns's  poetry,  collected  for  the 
reader,  not  the  music-hall  singer. 

We  remember  hearing  one  "  Anglicized  Scot  "  saying,  that  he 
never  could  help  feeling  that  when  Burns  wanted  a  rhyme  he 
invented  a  new  Scotch  word.  Of  the  glossary  to  this  volume, 
we  must  make  the  remark  that,  apparently,  when  its  compiler 
was  at  fault  he  invented  a  meaning.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
indignation  to  the  Scot,  and  a  pitfall  to  the  "  base  Saxon."  Haggis 
is  defined  "  as  a  kind  of  pudding."  Any  one  requiring  a  transla- 
tion of  haggis  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  read  Burns,  or  should  be 
doomed  to  watch  one  or  more  "  charging  down,  hill."  Gowan  is 
a  word  which,  we  should  think,  has  become  common  to  the 
English-speaking  world  ;  but,  any  one  who  still  needs  a  glossary 
for  it  will  find  it  here  absurdly  called  "  wild  flower."  The, 
daisy  is,  undoubtedly,  "  a  wild  flower  "  ;  but  all  wild  flowers  are  nc  t 
daisies.  In  some  cases  sheer  nonsense  is  made  of  lines  ;  "  beets  " 
is  translated  "  boots,"  when  it  ought  to  be  "  adds  fuel  to  a  fire." 
It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  instances  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
glossary  must  be  read  with  caution,  and  never  trusted. 

If  this  volume  has  faults,  which,  as  Mr.  Lang  humorously 
states,  "  irritate  one  Scot  or  another,"  the  most  "  perfervid  Scot " 
may  feel,  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  fully  representative  of  the  great 
Scots  poet,  and  that  it  appears  in  a  form  which  is  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  intellectual  weakness  of  the  English-speaking  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  who  require  their  Burns  diluted  and  ex- 
plained. We  believe  that,  next  to  the  Scots,  the  English  appre- 
ciate Burns  fully  and  gladly,  when  they  understand  him.  Had 
it  been  his  unhappy  lot  to  be  born  in  these  times,  London  might 
have  made  a  lion  of  him — from  this  fate  he  was  saved.  "  His 
magnificent  genius  would  have  been  frittered  away  in  the  struggle 
for  life."  It  is  well  with  him  ;  he  has,  in  Mr.  Lang's  excellent 
words,  "  received  what  he  would  have  valued  more  than  wealth, 
or  ease,  or  an  inglorious  life ;  he  has  added  renown  to  the  country 
he  loved,  and  for  himself  has  gained  that  immortal  garland  which 
is  not  to  be  run  for  without  dust  and  sweat."  He  is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  in  any  land,  at  home  or  beyond  seas,  where  Celt  and 
Saxon  and  Lowlander  clasp  hands  and  sing,  "  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,  and  days  of  auld  lang  syne  ?  " 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  sickness  "  Gyp"(i)  appears  like 
a  ministering  angel,  holding  a  little  book  in  her  hand.  The 
subject  of  the  little  book  is  a  little  dangerous  ;  and  we  shall  not 
deny  that,  in  her  benevolent  endeavours  to  expand  the  spleen  of 
her  readers,  "  Gyp"  has  occasionally  indulged  in  situations  and 
expressions  which  would  not  have  pleased  the  elder  Mrs. 
Newcome.  Nor  is  the  Avhole  dozen  of  pieces  quite  equal  in 
attraction,  even  if  this  consideration  be  set  aside.  The  last  story 
or  dialogue,  for  instance,  "  Le  docteur  tant  pour  cent,"  where 
the  hero  succumbs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  influence  of  an 
avaricious  "  crack "  surgeon  (who  operates  at  any  hazard  and 
gives  the  doctors  who  call  him  in  a  share  of  the  fee),  on  the  other 
to  the  grumbling  and  greed  of  a  detestable  wife,  is  too  serious  and 
too  painful  for  its  merry  company.  But  most  are  excellent.  The  best 
of  all,  we  think,  is  "  L'amateur,"  where  the  excellent  M.  de 
Maniakry  discourses  with  such  eloquence  and  conviction  on  eczema, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  terrifying  topics,  that  a  beautiful 
person,  before  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  gives  him  a  private  appoint- 
ment under  the  impression  that  he  is  of  the  faculty.  The  ad- 
ventures of  "  Le  bon  garf  on,"  too — who  deranges  his  day  and 
goes  without  his  breakfast  to  visit  a  fair  patient  who  has  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  her — are  good  comedy ;  as  are  those  of 
"  Le  gaffeur,"  who,  his  tact  not  matching  his  impudence,  gets  his 
ears  soundly  boxed  by  an  opera-dancer,  and  fails  to  meet  the 
open  advances  of  a  great  lady.  "  Le  roublard,"  a  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous fellow,  who  always  falls  on  his  feet,  is  also  good. 
"  Gyp  "  has  opened  the  series,  probably  on  purpose,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  stock  doctor  of  French  novels,  "  bourru,"  but  beneficent, 
and  we  must  not  forget  "  Le  politique."  This,  while  it  edges  in 
a  little  of  the  author's  Boulangism,  contains  one  of  her  very  best 
contrast-satires  between  the  old  dowager  of  eighty-four,  still 
sound  of  heart  and  (with  a  few  feathers  in  it)  of  head,  and  the 
young  doctor  who  has  neither  head  nor  heart. 

We  have  before  us  three  more  volumes  of  the  wonderfully 
cheap  and,  for  their  purpose,  doubtless  remarkably  good  series  of 
Classtques  populaires  (2),  which  MM.  Lecene  et  Oudin  publish, 
which  M.  Emile  Faguet  does  (or  did,  for  his  name  does  not  now 
appear  on  the  covers)  generally  edit,  and  the  separate  volumes  of 
which  have  been  prepared  by  such  scholars  as  M.  Faguet  himself, 
as  M.  Edouard  Rod,  as  M.  James  Darmesteter,  and  (in  one  of  the 
cases  before  us)  as  M.  de  Lescure.  They  are,  as  we  may  have 
pointed  out  before,  something  in  the  way  of  our  own  "  Men  of 

(1)  Ces  bans  doctevrs.   Par  "  Gyp."    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(2)  Classigues  populaires — Bernardin  c*  Saint-Pierre.  Par  M.  da 
Lescure.  Bxileau.  Par  Paul  Morillot.  Herodote.  Par  F.  Corre'ard. 
Paris  :  Lecfene  et  Oudin. 
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Letters  "  series  and  its  imitators,  but  fuller,  more  abundantly 
furnished  with  extract  and  abstract,  and  rather  more  carefully 
adapted  to  that  condition  of  increasing  ignorance  on  all  sub- 
jects which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  civilization,  education, 
and  the  printing  press.  By  this  we  do  not  of  course  mean  that 
the  volumes  themselves  display  ignorance,  very  far  from  it.  But 
they  amiably  lay  themselves  out  to  anticipate  and  remedy  ignor- 
ance ;  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  which  we  fear  it  is  not, 
they  would  repair  the  defects  of  educational  smattering  well 
enough.  The  different  subjects  naturally  lend  themselves  to  and 
duly  receive  different  treatment.  M.  Corr6ard  has  had  chiefly 
to  give  a  summary  interspersed  with  abundant  translated  extracts  ; 
M.  Morillot,  besides  this,  an  e.vposS  and  criticism  of  a  literary 
attitude  (which,  let  us  note  in  passing,  he  has  done  with  great 
good  sense  on  the  whole) ;  M.  de  Lescure  both  these,  and  also 
the  history  of  a  curious  life  and  character.  All  were  well 
qualified  for  their  task  and  all  have  done  it  well.  M.  de  Lescure 
indeed  will  never  induce  us  to  like  that  nasty  little  book,  Paul  et 
Virginie ;  but  of  course  its  rancid  sentiment  ought  not  to  make 
any  one  blind  to  its  literary  ability. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  use  of  books  on  commercial 
French  ;  or,  rather,  there  is  no  question  of  the  great  gulf  fixed  in 
French,  as  in  other  languages,  between  the  literary  tongue  and 
the  commercial  lingo.  A  man  may  know  his  French  literature 
monsous  well,  from  Yillehardouin  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  yet  be 
"stumped"  if  he  is  asked  what  is  the  French  for  an  account  which 
is  allowed  to  be  overdrawn,  or  if  he  meets  in  an  ambiguous  context 
with  the  phrase  "  les  tir^s."  There  might  be  three  ways  of  giving 
the  required  information,  by  vocabulary  and  phrase-book,  by  letters, 
and  by  dialogue.  The  first  is  the  driest,  and  is  now  out  of 
fashion,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best ;  the  other 
two  are  the  commonest.  Mr.  Whitfield's  book  (3)  is  not  free 
from  some  drawbacks  especially  likely  to  affect  a  book  drawn 
from  foreign  sources — such  as  that  his  matter  does  not  always 
seem  quite  natural,  that  his  English  is  sometimes  rather  too 
slangy  with  what  may  be  called  book  slang,  and  that  his  English 
idioms  are  sometimes  not  English  at  all.  But  the  collection  of 
French  commercial  phrases  is  large  and  good. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MOST  readers  of  historical  stories  are  agreed  that  the  more 
romance  there  is  mixed  with  the  history  the  more  agreeable 
is  the  result.  They  can  easily  have  too  much  of  the  latter,  while 
of  the  good  things  of  romance  it  is  scarce  possible  they  should 
suffer  a  surfeit.  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  Men  of  Iron  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)  observes  this  sound  rule.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  young  Englishman  who  is  attached  to  the  household 
of  a  powerful  nobleman  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Henry. 
Young  Myles  Falworth  is  of  the  stuff'  of  which  heroes  were  made 
in  those  bracing  times.  Wonderful  and  rapid  is  his  rise  to 
knightly  distinction,  as  befits  a  hero  in  romance.  But  the  author 
has  plausibly  prepared  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  his  hero, 
and  has  designed  a  picturesque  setting  for  a  stirring  story.  The 
training  of  young  Falworth,  the  sports  and  brawls  of  his  comrades, 
together  with  some  stout  fighting,  are  described  with  excellent 
spirit.  Indeed,  with  arms  and  armour,  fencing  and  tilting,  the 
author  deals  in  generous  fashion,  and  not  in  a  dry  antiquarian 
style.  The  concluding  combat,  in  which  the  hero  vanquishes  his 
father's  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Alban,  after  some  untoward  accidents, 
in  unexpected  circumstances,  is  as  tremendous  and  moving  a 
duello  as  could  be  desired  by  those  who  delight  in  poetic  retribu- 
tion. Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  it  produces  on  the  lay 
mind,  not  well  informed  as  to  the  lethal  capacity  of  that  fearful 
weapon,  the  hand-gisarm.  Mr.  Pyle,  who  illustrates  his  story 
with  some  capital  drawings,  depicts  the  final  stage  of  the  encounter 
in  the  frontispiece,  not  omitting,  we  conjecture,  the  hand-gisarm. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  appears  by  no  means  terrible. 

It  was  hardly  extravagant  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Barkley  to  style  his 
Studies  in  the  Art  of  Rat-Catchimj  (John  Murray)  "  a  manual 
for  schools."  Every  reader  of  this  delightful  little  book  will 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of  the  small  boy  who  signified  his 
rapture  on  hearing  the  author's  reminiscences  of  dogs  and  ferrets, 
rats  and  rabbits,  with  the  exclamation,  "  I  say,  what  sport  it 
would  be  if  they  would  only  teach  rat-catching  at  scl  ool ! 
Wouldn't  I  just  work  hard  then,  that's  all !  "  The  suggestion  in- 
spired Mr.  Barkley  with  the  whimsical  notion  of  imparting  the 
fruits  of  experience,  in  the  form  of  "  lessons  "  to  schoolboys,  in 
the  intervals  not  occupied  in  amusing  themselves  with  Ovid  and 
Euclid.  After  all,  every  art  has  its  school,  and  why  not  a  school 
of  art  in  rat-catching But  Mr.  Barkley,  if  a  fascinating  painter 
after  nature,  is  nothing  if  not  sternly  truthful.  He  shows  with 
searching  fidelity  that  rat-catching  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles, 
and  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  great  artist  may  capture  seventy- 
three  beautiful  rats,  some  of  which  are  "  fourpenny  beasts,"  or 
bag  two  hundred  and  seventy  rabbits  on  a  Norfolk  heath.  These 
and  other  exploits  are  described  with  admirable  force  and  many 
a  pleasing  touch  of  humour.  With  unobtrusive  learning,  the 
joys  of  the  art,  the  excitement  of  the  hunt,  the  action  and  be- 
haviour of  dogs  and  ferrets,  are  most  vividly  set  forth.  The  dogs 
—they  are  of  all  kinds— are  masterly  studies,  and  we  feel,  on 

(3)  French  Commercial  Dialogues.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Whitfield,  after 
Thum  and  Drucker.    London  :  Hachette. 


closing  the  book,  we  know  them  as  old  friends.  Some  may  think 
that  the  concluding  story  of  the  sea  and  fisherfolk,  with  the 
note  of  pathos,  scarcely  accords  with  Mr.  Barkley 's  pictures  of 
sport  and  the  countryside,  though  they — if  they  love  a  life  of 
freedom  in  the  open  air — cannot  but  be  charmed  by  the  book. 

By  chance  there  has  come  together  the  produce  of  the  book- 
maker in  unusual  variety.  Mr.  Arthur  Montefiore's  Leaders  into 
JJnknoivn  Lands  (Partridge)  comprises  epitomes  of  the  travels  of 
Livingstone,  Burton,  Australian  Stuart,  Mr.  A.  R.  W^allace,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  and  Nansen.  These  sketches  of  recent  travel  are 
well  illustrated  and,  on  the  whole,  fair  specimens  of  the  boiling- 
down  process.  Heroes  of  Our  Day,  by  Walter  Richards  (Virtue 
&  Co.),  deals  with  the  gallant  deeds  of  recent  winners  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  and  South 
Africa,  deeds  that  deserve  to  be  chronicled  again  and  again,  as 
Mr.  Richards,  who  quotes  Thackeray's  saying  "  Bravery  is  never 
out  of  fashion,"  very  sensibly  remarks.  Such  books  should  never 
lack  readers.  Successful  Business  Men,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp, 
LL.D  ,  assisted  by  F.  M.  Holmes  (Virtue  &  Co.),  is  descriptive  of 
the  careers  of  founders  of  "  famous  firms,"  some  fourteen  in 
number.  And  if  "  the  wideness  of  the  field  has  been  felt  to  be 
oppressive,"  as  we  cannot  but  admit  for  our  part.  Dr.  Japp  is 
ready  with  a  "compensatory  reflection" — to  wit,  "that  if  the 
public  give  the  necessary  encouragement,  there  is  still  an  ample 
store  to  draw  upon  for  materials  for  further  volumes."  We  do 
not  doubt  it.  But  surely  this  is  a  strange  way  of  consoling  the 
oppressed. 

Then  we  have  Famous  Artists,  by  Sarah  R.  Bolton  (Nelson),  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  lives  of  great  painters,  with  excellent 
portraits ;  and  Famous  Rides,  by  M.  T.  Yates  (Biggs  &  Co.),  a 
record  that  starts  with  Lady  Godiva  and  ends  with  John  Gilpin, 
and  comprises  the  heroic  achievements  of  General  Custer,  Captain 
Burnaby,  Randolph  Murray,  Paul  Revere,  Dick  Turpin,  Mazeppa,, 
Young  Lochinvar,  Kit  Carson,  Buff'alo  Bill,  and  other  bold  riders 
famed  in  song  and  history. 

The  excellence  of  Dod's  Peerage,  Sfc.  (Whittaker  &  Co.),  now 
in  its  fifty-second  year,  is  known  to  all  who  consult  the  "  Red 
Book,"  and  is  of  the  kind  proper  to  a  book  of  reference  that  may 
always  be  consulted  with  confidence  and,  let  it  be  said,  with  de- 
spatch. Accuracy  and  compactness  characterize  the  admirable  Dod. 

The  Clergy  List  for  1892,  edited  by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A. 
(Kelly  &  Co.),  comprises  the  customary  useful  guidance  in  the 
shape  of  a  well-arranged  and  complete  ecclesiastical  directory, 
with  full  lists  of  naval,  military,  and  all  other  chaplains. 

Statistical  information  is  a  leading  feature  of  The  Year-Book  of 
Commerce,  compiled  by  Kenric  B.  Murray,  under  the  authority  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Cassell  &  Co.)  Open  the 
book  where  you  may,  there  is  something  of  interest  in  the  tables 
or  summaries  of  trade  movements  or  average  prices  to  move  even 
a  sluggish  enthusiasm  for  figures.  Of  course,  this  1jook  of  re- 
ference is  addressed  to  City  men  before  all  others,  yet  it  is 
decidedly  an  instructive  volume  for  the  general  reader. 

Harfs  Army  List  (John  Murray)  is  a  directory  that  includes 
Militia,  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  India  Civil  Service  lists,  to- 
gether with  the  Medical  Staff",  dates  of  commission,  and  a  sum- 
marized record  of  the  service  of  every  officer  in  the  army,  the 
Supply  and  other  departments,  and  the  Marines.  This  v  ery 
useful  and  convenient  compilation  is  in  its  fifty-third  year  of  issue. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner's  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  sets  forth, 
information  with  respect  to  all  Public  Securities  and  Joint-Stock 
Companies  known  to  the  market  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  invest  in  varied  securities,  and 
supplies  a  good  general  retrospect  of  the  past  year.  In  spite  of 
the  compiler's  description  of  1891  as  a  year  of  depreciation  and  a 
period  of  liquidation,  owing  chiefly  to  South  American  "in- 
securities," as  we  may  say,  the  registration  of  new  Companies 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  lively. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  the  late  Emile  de  Laveleye's 
Letters  from  Italy,  "popular  edition"  (Fisher  L^nwin) ;  A 
Daughter  of  Ileth,  by  William  Black  (Sampson  Lov.^  &  Co.) ; 
Khaled,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  (Macmillan) ;  Uncle  Piper  of 
Piper's  Hill,  by  "  Tasma"  (Heinemann) ;  Round  Burns' s  Grave, 
by  John  D.  Ross,  an  anthology  of  commemorative  poems  on 
Burns  (Paisley  :  Gardner) ;  On  the  Stage  and  Off,  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  illustrated  edition  (Leadenhall  Press) ;  Letters  to  Dead 
Authors,  by  Andrew  Lang  (Longmans  &  0».)  ;  Muckle  Jock,  and 
other  Stories,  by  Malcolm  M'Lennan  (Macmillan) ;  The  Life  of 
Archbishop  Tail,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Canon  Benham, 
in  two  volumes  (Macmillan),  and  Vol.  I.  of  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  W.  E.  11.  Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Longmans  &  Co.),  one  feature  of  which  is, 
that  the  Irish  chapters  are  to  form  a  continuous  and  amplified 
narrative  in  the  concluding  volume. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
five  sermons,  entitled  Eternal  Hope  (Macmillan) ;  Sir  Thomaa 
Browne's  lidigio  Medici;  and  other  Essays — an  odd  title  for  a 
volume  that  includes  the  Hydriotaphia — edited  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
Roberts  (Stott) ;  Stories  from  African  History,  by  W.  Pimblett 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  A  Holiday  in  a  Manor  House,  by  E. 
Everett  Green  (Biggs  &  Co.) ;  A  Modern  Red  Riding  Hood,  by 
C.  A.  Jones  (Warne  &  Co.) ;  The  Squire's  Nieces,  by  E.  M.  and  A. 
Huntingdon  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  a  sixpenny  edition  oi Robinson 
Crusoe,  well  printed,  with  illustrations  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ; 
Forreston,  by  Newton  Tempest,  second  edition  (Digby  &  Long) ; 
and  A  Knave  and  a  Fool,  by  Jessie  Krikoriau,  second  edition 
(Digby  &'  Long). 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  tue  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  inust  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  ivith  the  viriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  achnoxcledged. 

Advertisejients  intended  for  the  Sattjkdat  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Maitagee  of  the  Adveetisement  Depaetmeni 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Steand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LXXII., bound  in  cloth,price\Qs,  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each.  Mag  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at   Eight,    Shakespeare's  Play, 

rH  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Queen  Katharine,  Miss 
ir-LLEN  TERRY.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily.  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can 
also  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram  LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

HE     ELECTRICAL     EXHIBITION.      NOW  OPEN. 

Illu9tratin£r  the  Inventions  and  Improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Electrical 
Ensineenng,  and  the  various  industrial  applications  of  Electricity.   Machinery  at  work 

Novel  screen  of  lo,ooo  Incandescent  Lamps.  Telephonic  Exchange  and  Concert  Koom, 
Teleeraphs  in  operation. 


T 


"J7  VERY  AFTERNOON  at  Half-past  Two,  and  THURSDAY 

and  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  ot  Half-past  Seven, 
THE  GRAND  PANTOMIME,   THE   FORTY  THIEVES. 
Written  by  HORACE  LENNARD.    Invented  and  produced  by  OSCAR  BARRETT. 
Again  acknowledged  by  the  entire  Press  to  he  the  greatest  success. 

VENICE   IN  LONDON. 

IMBE  KIRALFY'S  Superb  and  Wondrous  Spectacle, 
"VENICE;  the  Bride  of  the  Sea," 

At  OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 
"  The  most  marrellous  show  ever  yet  organised  in  any  country  or  age." 

Dai,y  Telegraph. 

The  Times  says  :— "  It  13  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  gorgeousness  from  first 
to  last  ot  the  performance  a  triumph  of  stagecraft.  Fourteen  hundred  per- 
formers. Grand  ballet  corps  of  400  artists  upon  a  stage  4.50  feet  in  width.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  is  modern  Venice  with  all  its  palaces,  canals,  bridges,  gondolas  &o." 

Twice  daily,  from  12  to  .5  and  6  to  11.  ' 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seats,  from  Is.  to  6s.   Private  Boxes  (6  seats) 
 I  to  3  Guineas.   Seats  booked  two  weelts  in  advance  from  Ss.  upwards. 

'THE  VICTORIAN  ERA.— An  EXHIBITION    of  POR- 

T  JSMT^S  OBJECTS  of  INTEREST,  illustrating  FIFTY  YEARS  of  HER 

^MFliy.^^  RtlGN.  Patron,  H.M.  The  QUEEN.  ol>EN  DAILY  from  10  to  C 
ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING.  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street. 

fTHE  ENGADINE  and  its  Approaches.— EXHIBITION  of 

;it„J'^.jy'^'r^'^-'''*^I^OURS,  by  Mrs.  MARKABLE  and  Miss  BERESFORD,  NOW 
OPEN.-TLe  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  23  New  Boud  Street.  (JSlectric  light.) 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Established  1806. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 
Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  3|  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  op  Agents  paid, 

the  interveation  of  a  Middleman  being  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  tiine,  from  61  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTINCriON  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

subject,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  as  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 


Age 

next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 

for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereoff 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  • 
for  first 
7  years 

40  %  thereoft 
payable 
after  7  yearg 

£  s.  d. 

£  :  d. 

£  >.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

20 

2   9  0 

0  19  8 

46 

4    9  9 

1  16  11 

25 

2  13  6 

1    1  5 

60 

5    7  6 

2    3  0 

80 

2  19  3 

13  8 

65 

6    9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

3    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  15  0 

3    2  0 

40 

8  17  0 

1  10  10 

66 

9    8  9 

3  16  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premium  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

t  The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beveriige  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills."— C'»'iZ  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.   Sold  in  packets  only,  labelled  thus — 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Priced  Liists  post  free. 


THE  GUINEA  BOX 


OF 


SUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  Carriage  free  on  receipt  of  Cheque 
or  P.O.O. 
Genuine  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


CT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,    Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.— 

The  Weekly  Board  of  Governors  urgently  solicit  ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS and  DONATIONS  to  enable  tncm  to  carry  on  the  ever-increasing  work  of  the 
Hospital. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank,  Albert  Gate,  S.W. 

Treasurers. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

J.  R.  MOSSE,  Esq.  „  „ 

CHARLES  L.  TODD,  Secretary. 
St.  George's  Hospital  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  and  hold  landed  propery , 

pITY  of  LONDON  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

^  CHEST,  Victoria  Park.  E.— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  to  meet 


the  heavy  expenses  of  the  winter  season. 
Office,  21  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


T.  STORRAR-SMITH,  Secretary. 


C  ( 


" LANCET ' 


Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


G.B." 

DIABETES 

WHISKY. 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GHaOKG^E   BACK  &  CO. 

DEVONaHIRB  SQUAaB,  BISHOPSOATB. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[January  30, 1892. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer,  16itL'.  value  from  X'iS  to  £60  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to 
xyo  a  year  in  cases  of  echolar^  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  irom  the  Hkad- Master  or  Secretary,  The  College,ClifloH,  Bristol. 

"DOYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

^  COOPER'S  HILL,  ST  VINES, 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arrant'cd  to  tit  an  ENGfNEERfor  employment  in  Europe. 
India. or  the  Colonies.  Ahout  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  lulmitteil  in  Sentemhcr.  \m!. 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  oti'er  Ten  Appnintments  in  the  Indian  Public 
^\orl^s  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Tele^'raph  Department.  —  Cor  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Colleie, 

■ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  hv  Royal  Charter,  IS4.5,  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Ajents. Sur- 
veyors, intending  Colonists,  ,*L-c.  Practical  and  Scientitic  lastruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farmini;.  Estate  Management,  Fore-try,  .vc.  &c. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Pro'essors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships,  Diplomas,  'tc,  apply  to  the  Principal. 
_TUE  SESSION  begins  on  Tuesday,  February  2.  IsM. 

THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
Limited.  Holleeley  Bay,  Suffolk.   For  the  Tniinine  of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fiue  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

JJEIDELBERG    COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG, 

PREPARATION  for  ARMY  and  all  EXAMS.,  also  for  COMMERCIAL  LIFE. 

"  RECENT  SUCCESSES." 
Among  the  recent  successes  gained  by  Pupils  of  HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE  are  : 
Thi'd  place  for  Sandhurst. 

Sixth  place  for  India  Civil  Service,  and  in  November,  189L 
First  place  for  Woolwich. 

■ROSSALL   SCHOOL.— About  Thirteen  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

J-*'  tenable  at  School,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  held  fimultaneously  at  Rossall 
and  at  Oxford,  March  ay  to  31.    Subjects  :  Clu'^sico,  Mathematics.  Modern  Languages. 
Apply.  Hkad-Mastbr.  Kossall,  Fleetwood,  for  further  particulars. 

A   MA.PJUED  CLERGYMAN,  living  in  the  country,  receives 

a  few  PUPILS,  under  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  SchoiVs.  R-ferenees  siven 
and  reciuired.— Apply  to  Rev.  W.J.  BuiiDBrT.  Hallatrow  Court.  Hallatrnvr.  Sornernetshire. 

TATE  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr,  SCOONES  PREPARES 

CANDIDATES  for  all  branches  of  the  Services.  Present  total  of  successful  pupils  is 
681.   The  Honours  List  for  tlie  year  just  ended  is  as  follows 

Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I — Open  comi.etition  for  nine  appointments,  held  Dec, 
First  plare,  2  VUl  marks;  second  place»  2,591  marks;  fifth  place,  'J,9'i'J  marks  ;  eighth  plaL'C, 
1,7-19  marks  ;  ninth  pla  -e.  1.703  marks. 

Home  Civil  Service  (  January  to  Nov.,  189n.— Three  Clerkshlos  in  House  of  ('o-nmons,  one 
in  House  of  Lords,  three  in  t  he  Foreign  Office,  one  in  Record  Office,  and  one  iu  Probate 
Office.   Present  t<ttal  of  s.icccsse*  for  this  Service.  14r».   First  plat^e  4-^  times. 

Eastern  Cadrt^hips.  Aujrust,  lH9t.— First  place.  This  is  the  lUh  time  ths  first  place  has 
been  taken  in  this  examination  by  Mr.  Scooncs'  nupils. 

India  Civil  Scrvi:e,  July,  I81I1. — Tliree  out  of  four  pupils  sent  up  passed.  Present  total  of 
successes  is  120, 

India  Forest  Service,  July,  1^91  —The  only  three  pupils  sent  up  were  successful. 
Candidates  have  also  pas^^ed  from  the  Special  Annv  Cla'is  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 
All  particulars  at  Garrick  Chambers,  Garrick  Street,  London. 

RYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


c 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE-LADIES'  DIVISION. 
THIRTY-SECOND  SESSION,  im-92. 

Education  of  the  hiirhest  class  for  Ladies. by  Tutorial  Inatruction,  Private  Lessm^,  and 
University  Lectures  and  Classes;  the  Art  and  Scieatitiu  Colleccioas  of  thi  Crystal  Palact; 
bein^  uiilized  for  Practical  Education. 

Faculties  of  Fine  Arts,  Letters,  Music.  &c.   Distinguished  Instructors. 

There  is  a  JUNIOR  SECTION  with  inclusive  fee.  Particulars  in  the  Library,  next 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 
I.  MECHANICAL  COURSE.       II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SECTION, 
m.  COLONIAL  DIVISION.    For  preliminary  Practical  Training  of  Youns  Men  for 
Colonial  Life. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.   MARINE,  AND  MINING  DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus  of  the;  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  next  the  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S. 

SuiKriiitciidau  Educational  department. 


TO  AUTHORS. 


Authors  desirous  of  having  their  Manu.script3  Copyrighted,  <ind  the  Sale 
of  their  Works  pushed  in  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  P.  F.  Collier,  521  West  Thirteenth  Street, 
New  York.  A  sale  of  over  200,000  copies  guaranteed  within  one  week  of 
publication.    For  .ill  particulars  communicate  as  above. 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BBISSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  be^t  remely 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


HQINNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA. 


The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions.  Ladies, 
Ohildren  and  Infants. 


Sold  throughout  the  World. 


THE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 
Fields,  Southwark. 
Patron— MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  thia  Charity.  Candidates,  totally 
blind. between  the  asesofTand  20,  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  i  free  of  all  costs) 
are  received  fnr  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  :  a  few  havintr  marked  ability  beinz  trained  as  OrganiBts.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vucancy  at  all  elections  ;  l^ife  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas. 

.fiaafcers—Lloyd'B  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth 
Common. 

R.  P.  STICKLAND.  M.A.,  Chaplain  nnd Secretarj/. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 
The  new  buildine,  for  160  beds,  is  completed. 
Accidents  admitted  at  all  hours  free. 
Special  wards  tor  -Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 

This  Hospital  is  worked  on  strictly  provident  principles.  Population,  one  mile  radius, 

S60,000. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  poor  patients.  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Olyn,  Mills,  Currie,  &  Co.,  and  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited.  Contributions  thankfully 
received  and  inlormationgiveu  at  the  Hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  E.,  by 

CHARLES  H.  BT£RS,  Secretary. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &o. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 


FODNDBD  1710. 


R 


Tia  OLDBST  PURBLY  PIRB  OPPICH  IN  THB  WOBLC. 

Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 

OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £1,000,000,      CLAIMS  PAID  £35,000,000, 

LIFE.     FIRE,     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE   ASSURANCE.  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORA  f  ION. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
CHtBP  OrFIOB  :  ROYAL  EXCHANQE.  E.C.,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


T 


HE    IMPERIAL     I!f3UR\.NCE     COMPANr,    LIJIIXED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1303.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Fundi,  over  XI,6no,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBEOK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  mmthly  balances,  when 
notdrawnhplow£100.  STOCK,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  andSold.  SAVINGS 
DEPARTMEN  V.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  XI. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1S68. 

LIBERATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20  BUD3E  ROW,  GANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Reserve  Fund  £90,000. 

Shares  issued  to  December  31,  IS91,  receive  five  per  cent. 

Four  per  cent,  paid  on  F  Shares (.£30 each)  during  Financial  Year  of  issue.  Five  per  cent- 
after  first  year.  j    ^     ^     ,  . 
Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Deposits  of  X-'jOO  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Deposits  ot  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary.  B.  TEMPLE. 

SHIPPING. 

Pand    0.   MAIL    STE.^MERS    FROM   LONDON  TO 
•       BOMBAY.    GIBRALTAR,    M4.LTA,     BRI>«DISl,l  , 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  tiiii  BOMBAY   (every  ween. 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO,  CHINA.  STRAITS,  JAPAN.) 

AUSTRALIA.    NEW    ZEALAND,    TASMANIA,    and > every  alternate  week. 

ALEXANDRIA  ' 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C.,  and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street.  London,  8.VV. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAITD,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEA»VIERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  fot 

the  above  Colonies,  callini  at  PLYMOUTH,  OIBftALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARQESf  and  FASTEST  afloit.  Hieh-clasi 
Ciialue, Electric  Lightine.  Hotand  Cold  Baths, Qood  Ventilation  . and  every  comfort . 

f   F  GREEN     CO  ■  \  Ht'ad  Otfioes  ; 

Managers....  |  A^ouasaN,  ANDER50N,  s  CO.      J  Fenchurch  ivenue,  London. 
Forpissase  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fencharch  Avenue, B.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office,. 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charins  Cross,  S.W. 


PLEASURE  CRUISE 

TO  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  CFPRUS,  PALESTINE,  &e. 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  deapatch  their  large  full-powered  Steam- 
ship, "  LUSITANIA,"  3,8?7  tons  re  lister,  4,oao  horse-power,  from  l.)indoQ  on  February  22,  lor 
aCruiseof  Ei"ht  Weeks,  visitin?  Caliz.  Tangier,  Malaga,  Nice,  Syracuse,  Santiinn.  Cyprus, 
Beyrout  (for  Damascus),  Jaffi  (for  Jerusalem),  Alexandria  (for  CaTol,  Malta,  Gibraltar. 

Passen  -ers  le  iviuir  Loudon  as  late  as  March  ^  can.  by  travelViii^'  overland,  overtake  the 
steamer  at  Nice.  Deck  saloon,  smoke  rooms  on  deck  and  below,  electric  Ktthting,  electrii; 
bells,  hot  ana  cold  baths,  tirst-class  Cuisine.  -c  _ 

The  "UH(MI30RAZ0."  3.1J7  tons  register,  wilt  leave  London  on  March  30,  foraiorjy- 
four  days' Cruise  to  Sicilv.  Greece,  Cmstantiuople.  i-o.  „     ^  .  -r  j 

Managers,  F.  Green  s  Co..  and  Anderson.  Anderson,  &  Co.,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  further  particulars  of  above  and  later  cruises  apply  to 'he  latter  firm,  at  5  Feucburctt 
Avenue,  or  to  West-End  lirauch  Otiiee,  16  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


HOTELS. 

ST.  L'EJONARDS-ON-SEA  AND  HASTINGS. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  (Central,  Opposite  the  Pier). 
Replete  with  every  home  comfjrt.   N;w  Passcnjer  Litl.     Table-d'Hote  (7  o'clockJr 
separate  tables.   Billiard  Rooms  and  Electric  Light.  For  Tariff,  address  the  M  vNAQBtt. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOrEL.  Attractiva 

Home  Winter  Resort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  London  (Waterloo),  and  Seven 
days'  Board,  Room,  sc.,  Five  Guineas.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 

BEDFORD    HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established. 
Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.   Snaciom  Coffee  and  Reading  Roomi. 
Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  ot  excellent  wine..  ModerateUnJL  ^^^^^^  Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

PACING  THAMSS  EXIB.iNKM ENr  AND  WHirBHALL  PL.iCE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  conveniencc—namelv,  hot  and  co'di 
water,  electric  light  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  nmht  and  day,  on<i 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  atror.lini!  ei'euaive  views  of  the  river  iwith  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  canveuieiitly  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  ic.  The  rooms  are  all  Bnished. 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  ta.^es.  water  supply, 
liifhting  and  heatinR  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  ihe  Supermtendent.  .J .  C.  SUMMtCRKIBLp, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hamptos  St  Soss,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (latff 
Waterloo  House),  S,W.   

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— 
£40.000  wherewith  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  200.  are  urgently 
RECiUTRED,  in  order  to  adequately  provide  for  the  ca^es  of  a'-cident  and  sud.len  illnMS- 
arising  in  the  enormous  population  of  nearly  500.000  persons  for  whom  this  is  the  nearert 
hoapital.  Tiie  necessary  freehold  laud  has  already  betn  s.cured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT,  S  ■crelary-SuptrinUM'Unl: 
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Home 
Politics. 


CHRONICLE. 

A  rather  interesting  Agricultural  Congress  was 
held  at  the  end  of  last  week,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Ely,  where  that 
abandoned  being,  the  Conservative  labourer,  at  whom  our 
Iladical  friends  will  doubtless  laugh,  as  they  laughed  at  the 
Conservative  working-man  till  1874  sent  the  laugh  to  the 
^vrong  side  of  the  mouth,  made  known  his  wants  and 

opinions,  not  without  edification.  Lord  George  Hamiltox 

spoke  at  Liverpool  on  Monday,  and  at  Manchester  on  Tues- 
day. But  the  speech  of  the  week  was  Lord  Salisbury's 

at  Exeter  on  Tuesday.  This  was  delivered  to  a  veiy  large 
audience  in  very  good  spirits.  The  Prime  Minister  did 
not  say  very  much  on  foreign  politics,  but  made  the  ex- 
pected and  graceful  refei'ence  to  England's  recent  loss,  poui-ed 
cold  water  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner  on  South  Molton 
and  Rossendale,  expressed  himself  in  flxvour  of  Peasant 
Pi'oprietors,  if  they  can  be  set  a-going,  nailetl  the  Unionist 
colours  to  the  mast,  and  most  luikindly  pointetl  out,  in 
reference  to  some  recent  ciiticisms  of  possible  action  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  until  that  institution  is  put  an  end 

to  it  has,  like  other  institutions,  to  do  its  duty.  Lord 

Salisbury's  speech  natui'ally  pi-oduced  a  ci-op  of  Glad- 
.stonian  answers,"  the  earliest  of  which  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Fowler  at  Plymouth  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  at 
Hackney,  on  Wednesday.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach 
spoke  at  Biistol  on  the  same  day,  and  contended  that  the 
extension  of  local  government  in  Ireland  was  "  logically  " 
necessary.  We  think  nobly  of  Logic,  and  boast  ourselves 
to  know  something  about  it ;  and  we  can  assui'e  Sir  Michael 
that  the  Art  of  Arts  and  Science  of  Sciences  nowhere  in 
the  very  least  countenances  the  handing  over  of  youi'  pui'se 
to  cut-purses  and  your  throat  to  cut-throats  (vide,  lettei'S 
I'rom  County  Clare  this  veiy  week). 

Forei  n  and     ^'^'^^terday   week   the   Austrian  miscreants 
ColonialAffairs.  ScHNEiDER  and  his  wife  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  it  certainly  does  not  apjiear  that 
for  a  long  time  a  worthier  pair  have  ornamented  gallows, 

guillotine,  or  garotte.  Other  matters  of  foreign  news  on 

Saturday  last  were  chiefly  continuations  of  old  topics,  the 
rather  useless  inquiry  as  to  the  time.s  and  seasons  of 
President  Harrison's  hanging  up  his  boots,  and  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Chilian  despatch  very  politely  denying  all 
designs  on  those  sacred  vestments  beforehand,  being  busily 

prosecuted.  On  this  day  week  the  Portuguese  Ministry 

took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  made  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  national  finances  and  the  measures 
proposed  to  relieve  it.  The  first  was  bad  enough,  and  the 
latter  drastic  enough .  Speaking  roughly,  the  state  of  Portugal 
is  this — that,  independently  of  her  regular  debt,  she  has  a 
floating  indebtedness  of  some  five  millions,  and  is  or  was 
increasing  it  by  nearly  half  that  sum  yearly.  This  it  is 
proposed  to  meet  by  an  all-round  reduction  of  salaries,  an 
increase  of  taxation,  and  some  dealings  with  the  debt  proper. 
Unfortunately  mere  retrenchment,  though  a  good  thing,  is 
in  such  cases  rarely  sufficient.  Very  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions were  published,  by  Frenchmen  themselves,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  new  commercial  tariffs  on  French  prosperity, 
while  pessimists  also  had  their  say  on  the  attachment 
between  France  and  Russia,  which  seems  to  be  entering  the 
lune.  rousse  very  fixst.  H.M.S.  Victoria,  the  Mediter- 
ranean flagship,  had  gone  ashore  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece, 
and  the  Franco-Egyptian  papers  were,  with  amusing  im- 
pudence, taking  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the  recent 
reductions  in  Egyptian  taxation.  The  poor  charts,  as  usual, 
bear  the  blame  of  the  Victoria's  mishap,  it  being  said  that 
the  hydrographei^s  did  not  anticipate  such  big  ships.  We 
thought  that  the  hydrographers  marked  things  in  fathoms, 
and  that  the  draught  of  ships,  whether  big  or  little,  was 


known ;  but  this  may  be  rationalism.  The  ship  liad  not 
been  got  off  at  the  time  of  writing ;  btit  it  was  hoped  that, 
if  the  wind  called  Euroelydon  would  kindly  not  blow, 

it   might  still  be   done.  The    International  Sanitary 

Conference  at  Venice  on  the  quaivantine  management 
of  the  Suez  Canal  had,  owing  to  French  influence,  come 

to  conclusions  disagreeable  to  this  country.  At  the 

opening  of  the  week  Zanzibar  was  declared  a  free  port, 
Mr-.  Gerald  Portal,  Her  Majesty's  representative,  pre- 
siding on  the  occasion.  It  appeared  that  the  rising  in 

Pahang  had  been  suppri'ssi'd,  ninl  that  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  not  calling  in 
British  troops,  which  had  looked  for  a  time  a  little  dubious, 

had  been  thoroughly  justified  The  Ciiadourne  incident 

terminated,  to  whose  honour  and  to  whose  dishonotu"  it  is 
unnecessaiy  to  say ;  and  moi-e  awkward  facts  oi'  fancies 
were  ti'ansmitted  about  a  transaction  in  some  respects  re- 
sembling it  on  the  other  side  of  the  woi-ld,  between  Wash- 
ington  and    Santiago.  M.    Hubbenet,    the  Russian 

Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  has  resigned,  and 
the  quidnuncs  have  been  busy  with  him.  Meanwhile 
some  extremely  luipleasant  revelations  as  to  the  tyranny  of 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  German  army  had  been 
published,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Prince  George 
of  Saxony,  as  well  as  rumours  of  transactions  in  port  wine 
(on  a  scale  suggesting  fi'esh  operations  on  the  Red  Sea)  in 
connexion  with  Portuguese  difficulties.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  Douro  has  never  produced  more  wine,  or  better 
wine,  than  of  late  years.  But  you  can't  huriy  port,  and,  in 
the  present  degenerate  condition  of  British  taste,  we  do  not 
quite  know  what  any  single  purchaser  is  going  to  do  with 

fifteen  thousand  pipes  of  it  in  one  batch.  The  foreign 

news  of  the  middle  of  the  week  was  extremely  uninteresting 
in  character  and  very  small  in  amount ;  but  towards  the 
end  it  was  said  that  the  French,  with  characteristic  in- 
capacity to  let  ill  alone,  are  trying  to  play  more  Ciiadourne 
cards. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  affecting  news- 
'^(k>vixta'    pfipers  have  been  before  the  Comts  this  week. 

The  case  of  Morris  v.  Brinsmead,  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  taken  considerable  interest 
about  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets, 
terminated  in  a  vei'dict  for  the  plaintiff  (an  advertising- 
agent),  damages  150?.  Baron  von  Bissing,  a  German 

officei',  recovered  five  pounds  and  costs  from  a  London  even- 
ing paper  for  libel,  and  the  very  curious  history  of  Mr.  Storey, 
M.P.,  and  the  colliery  evictions  entered  a  new  chapter  in  the 
shape  of  a  suit  by  Mr.  Storey  against  the  Sunderland  Post. 

A  letter  was  published  this  day  week  from 
'^^StS?"'"'  ^1'-  ^-  Palgrave  on  "  Oxford  Iconoclasm," 
which  was  discovei'ed,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
mean  the  opposition  to  the  Newman  statue.  Mr.  Palgrave's 
own  attitude  towai'ds  the  proposal  ajjpeared  to  be  extremely 
mixed,  and  the  problem  how  to  break  an  image  which  has 
not  yet  been  set  up  nor,  as  fixr  as  is  known,  fashioned  is  a 
very  craggy  one.  The  letter  itself  drew,  of  course,  counter- 
fires  from  Canon  Ince  and  others,  and  the  whole  contro- 
versy blazed  up  more  fiercely  than  ever  on  Monday  morning. 
After  all,  could  not  a  very  simple  consideration  settle  the 
matter  1  Unless  we  mistake,  there  are  at  present  no  out- 
door (in  the  sense  of  "street"  or  "public  place")  statues 
to  University  wortliies  either  in  Oxford  or  in  Cambridge. 
Wliy  begin  a  custom  the  results  of  which  have  never  yet 
been  satisfactory  in  this  climate  ?  And  why  begin  it  with 
Newman  1  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Palgrave  unpromised  and  dis- 
avowed the  last  shred  of  his  suppoit  to  the  Newman  statue, 
which  seems  to  have  from  the  fii'st  been  provocative  of  mis- 
understandings. For  Mr.  Lilly',  its  secretaiy  (if  a  statue 
other  than  that  of  the  Commander  could  have  a  secretary), 
^vrote  to  say  that  it  had  been  specially  devised  to  soothe 
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and  please  memljers  of  the  Church  of  England — a  I'esult 
cei'tainly  not  attained.  On  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the 
Oxford  Town  Coimcil,  while  agreeing  that  the  Bi'oad 
Street  site  would  not  do,  carried  the  provision  of  another 
by  a  large  majoiity.  "  Why  tliis  extraordinarj^  zeal  for 
"  Newman  1 "  innocent  folk  may  ask,  and  wicked  ones  will 
hint  that  the  City  Fathers  of  that  ancient  town  do  not 
so  greatly  love  the  Cardinal  as  they  fail  to  love  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  as  a  whole,  dislikes  the  scheme.  Alder- 
man BucKELL,  the  Radical  chief,  dragged  in  the  name 
of  Wesley,  which  argues  in  this  Gladstonian  leader  a  truly 
Gladstonian  amount  of  ignorance. 

Most  of  the  letters  of  the  week  have  been  on 
Correspondence,  old  Subjects.     Lord  Shand  contributed  the 

expei'ience  of  an  able  Scotch  lawyer  to  the 
discussion  of  the  English  legal  system,  and  Loi'd  Griji- 
THORPE  soothed  the  pains  of  influenza  by  recording  his  opinion 
that  Lord  Cairns,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  scheme  for 
rendering  double  commissions  criminnl,  was  a  much  woi-se 
lawyer  than  Sir  John  Holker,  who  did. 

The  Salvationist  rowdies  at  Eastbourne  i-e- 
Miscell.mcous.  newed  their  provocation  as  usual  on  Sunday, 

and  were  roughly  handled,  not  one-tenth  pai't 
as  roughly  as  they  deserved  in  morality,  but,  of  course, 
too  roughly  for  law.  The  chief  thing  to  be  regi'etted 
in  this  matter  is,  that  the  rough  handling  falls  on  the 
fools  who  obey,  and  not  on  the  rascals  who  com- 
mand. Very  nasty  weather  prevailed  in  the  eai'ly  part 

of  the  week  I'ound  the  gi-eater  pai't  of  the  English  coast ; 
the  chief  results  in  the  way  of  disaster  to  shipping  being 
that  the  Eider,  one  of  the  large  North -German  Lloyd 
boats,  on  her  way  to  Southampton,  lost  it  in  a  fog,  running 
on  the  Athei-field  Ledges  off  Blackgang  Chine,  and  that  the 
Prince  Baudouin,  one  of  the  Belgian  mail  packets,  fouled 
Dover  Pier.  The  loss  of  the  Eider  has  caused  the  usual 
liattle  of  flash-lights  and  foghorns.  The  moribund  Lon- 
don County  Council  amused  itself  on  Tuesday  by  passing 
terrible  resolutions  about  the  iniquity  of  the  present 
system  of  rating.  Mr.  Blundell  Maple,  by  the  way, 
has  drawai  timely  attention  to  the  unanimity  of  the 
"  Progressives  "  in  demanding  payment  for  County  Coun- 
cillors. "  You  put  some  money  into  our  pockets,  and 
"  we'll  take  it  and  more  out  of  the  landlords  for  you,"  in 
short,  though  Mi'.  Maple  was  not  unkind  enough  to  put  it 
thus.  And,  no  doubt,  one  good  turn  does  desei've  another. 
 A  very  good  appointment  has  been  made  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Ml'.  Wallis  Budge  to  the  head-keepership  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  collections  in  the  Bi'itish 
Museum.  Mr.  Budge  {seu  "  Dr."  libentius  audit ;  for  our- 
selves, we  prefer  to  keep,  in  common  speech,  the  old 
limitation  of  the  doctorate  to  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity) 
is  infei'ior  to  no  man  living  in   qualifications  foi'  the 

post.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  lectured  very  pleasantly,  and 

with  a  success  which  is  an  agreeable  reply  to  the  gloomy 
reports  about  his  health,  on  Pictoi'ial  Satire,  on  Wednes- 
day ;  on  which  day  a  young  electrician,  Mr.  Tesla,  addressed 
an  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  I'esult  of 
demonstrating,  among  other  interesting  and  new  matter, 
that  "a  drawing-room  may  be  converted  into  an  electi'O- 

"  static  field."  On  Friday  morning  it  was  reported  that 

Mrs.  Osborne  had  I'eaclied  England  and  surrendered ;  that 
Dr.  Randall  of  Clifton  has  been  appointed  to  the  Deanery 
of  Chichester ;  and  that  an  alarming  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  occurred  at  Islington. 

The  second  match  between  Lord  Sheffield's 
Sport.      team  and  Combined  Australia  went,  like  the 
first,  against  the  visitors,  Australia  winning, 
after  an  up-and-down  match,  by  72  runs. 

Sir  George  Paget,  Regius  Professor  of  Physics 
Obituary,  at  Cambi'idge,  was  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished of  that  too  small  band  of  scholar- 
physicians  who  have  recently  kept  up  the  connexion,  once 
so  strong,  between  the  old  Universities  and  the  ai-t  of 
healing.  His  residence  out  of  London  alone  made  him  less 
known  as  a  physician  than  his  brother  Sir  James  as  a 
surgeon.  Mr.  Hardwick  had  done  a  great  deal  of  archi- 
tecture,  especially  of   the  domestic  kind.  Mr.  Colin 

Lindsay,  in  his  earlier  life  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had  been  a  good  deal  before  the  public,  but  had 
been  less  prominent  since  his  secession  more  than  twenty 

years  since  to  Rome.  In  Mr.  C.  W.  Reynell,  the  very 

last,  we  think,  of  the  actual  circle  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh 

Hunt,  and  the  first  *' Cockney  school"  disappeared.  Dr. 

Zerffi  was  an  industi'ious  lecturer  on  scientific  and  histoi'ical 


subjects ;  M.  Rangabe,  a  Greek  man  of  letters  and  politician 
of  great  age  and  of  the  first  eminence  in  his  own  countiy. 
Admiral  Hay,  one  of  the  oldest  ofiicers  of  the  na\-y,  and 
one  who  had  seen  service  at  Algiers  seventy-five  yeai's  ago 
and  even  earlier.  Admiral  Baillie  Hamilton,  though  of 
a  younger  genei'ation,  had  all  but  completed  sixty  yeai'S 
of  service,  some  of  which,  in  the  Crimea,  was  of  much 
merit  and  impoi'tance.  Of  Mr.  Spukgeon  we  speak  else- 
where. 'Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  Chief  Commissioner  for 

Beloochistan,  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  efficient 
of  political  Indian  servants.  In  earlier  days  he  had  served 
and  been  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow.  Sir  Thomas 
Pycroft  was  also  an  Indian  official  of  still  older  standing 
and  of  valuable,  though  less  conspicuous,  service,  as  was  also 

Sir  Charles  Wingfield.  Mr.  Tillett  (not  "Ben") 

was  a  politician  very  well  known  at  Norwich,  which  he  had 
contested  six  times  as  a  Liberal  with  a  very  chequered 
result  of  successes  and  defeats,  both  in  the  actual  contests 

and  in  the  petitions  once  merrily  frequent  in  that  city.  

Sir  Herbert  Sandford,  after  having,  in  the  earlier'  part 
of  his  life,  served  in  the  Bombay  Artillery,  was,  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years  of  it,  most  connected  with  vai'ious  inter- 
national exhibitions.  Sir  John  Eardley  WiLMOTwasa 

good  scliolar,  a  lawyer  of  expei'ience,  at  the  Bar  and  on  the 
Bench,  and  for  a  time  a  member  of  Parliament.  In  this 
latter  capacity  Colonel  Windsor  Parker  liad  also  served 
his  country,  besides  having  entered  tlie  Indian  army  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  and  sei  ved  (side  by  side  with 
Colonel  Newcome,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry)  at  the  siege  of 

Bhurtpore.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  name  was  the 

centre  of  a  hubbub  too  recent  to  need  more  than  the  barest 
reference  to  it.  In  a  position  of  almost  unexampled  diffi- 
culty, he  may  not  have  conducted  himself  with  pei'fect 
judgment,  but  his  skill  was  undeniably  great,  and  he  had 
many  warm  friends.  Nor  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  illness  could  any  mistalce  of  his  own  have 
possibly  ecjualled  the  misdemeanours  (for which  "infamous" 
is  not  too  strong  a  word)  to  which  professional  and  national 
jealousy  lu'ged  his  German  critics.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  regret  with  which  the  news  of  th& 
death  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen  will  be  received  by  his  friends 
• — which  word  includes  almost  every  one  of  the  large  number 
of  pei-sons  to  whom  he  was  known.  He  has  left  but  slender 
memoi'ials  in  any  permanent  foi'm  of  tiie  abilities  AN-hicli 
gained  him  one  of  the  highest  school  and  college  reputa- 
tions enjoyed  by  any  man  of  his  time  ;  and  the  malady 
which  carried  him  off  had  of  late  years  perhaps  abridged 
the  possibility  of  his  leaving  any.  But  Lajmis  Calami  and 
some  other  things  may  give  those  who  did  not  know  him  a 
slight  idea  of  the  powers  which,  as  well  as  his  singularly  agree- 
able personality,  all  those  who  did  know  him  will  acknow- 
ledge without  stint  and  remember  without  ceasing.  Dr. 

Hanna  was  a  very  well-known  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Howard  Livesey  an  able  and 
characteristic  Lancastrian  ;  Mr.  Wen.man  an  actor  of  much 
experience  and  sound  traditions  ;  Mr.  0.  J.  Lewis  an  agree- 
able paintei-,  especially  in  water-colours ;  Professor  Ten 
Brink  one  of  the  best  English  scholars  on  the  Continent. 

It  was  our  good  fortune,  many  years  ago,  that 
Books,  &c.   the  component  parts  of  Sir  J  ames  Stephen's 

Ilorce  SahbaticcK,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
been  published  (Macmillan),  first  appeared  in  these  pages. 
But  good  fortune  generally  brings  some  compensating  incon- 
venience ;  and  it  is  our  ill-fortune  now  that  the  fact  pre- 
cludes regular  review  of  the  book  here.  For  the  praise  which 
we  must  have  given  would  hardly  be  becoming.  But  it 
may  be  safely  left  for  readei's  to  supply. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  SPEECH. 

IT  should  be  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  the  impatience  of  11 
certain  class  of  Lord  Salisbury's  followers  to  note  the 
disconcerting  effect  which  their  leader's  recent  speech  at 
Exeter  has  produced  upon  his  adversaries.  The  idea  which 
prevails  among  this  section  of  the  Unionist  party  is,  that  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  combat  the  Gladstonian 
propaganda  among  the  working-class  voters,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  except  by  oQering  them  some  sort  of 
legislative  programme  which  competes  in  point  of  attractive- 
ness with  that  put  forward  by  the  Radical  stump-orator. 
Judged  by  any  such  test  as  this,  the  Prime  Minister's  expo- 
sitions of  policy  last  Tuesday  night  would  have  been  for 
from  satisfactory.    The  scheme  of  contemplated  legislation 
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■which  he  sketched  out  -will  not  compare  in  grandeur  of 
outHne  -with  that  of  his  opponents ;  his  list  of  practicable 
reforms  looks  modest  to  the  point  of  humility  by  the 
side  of  the  Newcastle  Programme.  The  measures  which 
he  thinks  it  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  imdertake  for  the 
"improvement  of  the  lot"  of  everybody  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  the  language  in  \vhich  the  Prime  Minister 
describes  the  results  to  be  expected  from  them  can 
hardly  be  said  to  glow  with  enthusiasm.  Even  the  one 
project  to  which  the  Government  ai'e  understood  to  be 
devoting  their  principal  attention  at  the  present  moment 
— the  creation  of  small  holdings — do  nothing,  Lord 
Salisbury  frankly  admits,  to  "  better  the  position  of  the 
"  poorest  classes  of  the  community."  It  presupposes,  as 
he  says,  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  a 
man  to  undertake  a  small  holding ;  and  the  advantages 
which  he  anticipates  from  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  petty  jiroprietors  in  this  country  are  likely,  he 
holds,  to  be  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  social  character. 
Again,  while  favourably  disposed  in  the  abstract  to  the 
nttempt  to  devise  some  system  of  old-age  pensions,  Lord 
Salisbury  showed  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  economical 
dangers  of  the  project,  and  may  have  been  thought  to  ha,ve 
insisted  somevv  hat  more  upon  its  drawbacks  than  upon  its 
merits.  It  must  facilitate,  and  be  confined  to  facilitating, 
thrift,  and — which  is  a  hard  saying  when  we  consider  the 
one  invariable  feature  of  all  such  schemes — it  must  not  go 
heyond  that  line,  and  involve  "  presents  of  public  money." 

The  Tory  of  that  uneasy  variety  which  is  always  hanker- 
ing to  beat  the  last  bid  of  the  Radical  has  very  likely  read 
the  speech  with  a  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  triumph  with 
vvliicli  it  v\rould  be  read  by  his  adversaries.  He  has 
probably  derived  little  pleasure  from  tlie  critical  passages 
in  it,  in  his  disappointment  at  what  he  would  call — or,  at 
least,  what  he  expected  to  be — its  "constructive"  portions  ; 
nnd  its  trenchant  satire  on  the  rural  programme  of  the 
Gladstonians  has,  no  doubt,  seemed  naught  "to  him  in  the 
absence  of  any  adequate,  or  what  he  would  consider  an 
adequate,  alternative  to  the  poHcy  thus  mercilessly  exposed. 
In  all  proljability  he  expected  to  find  the  Gladstonians 
contemptuous  of  the  exposiu-e,  and  noisily  exultant  at  the 
non-production  of  any  competing  policy ;  but,  if  so,  their 
comments  on  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  must  have  been  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  him.  The  truth  is— and  it  may  now  be 
hoped  that  Unionists  in  general  will  lay  that  all-important 
truth  to  heart— that  the  Ptadical  friends  of  the  labourer 
are  a  vast  deal  more  afraid  of  criticism  than  of  competition. 
They  have  already  laid  their  account  with  the  only  form  of 
competition  vdiicli  they  know  awaits  them— that,  namely, 
which  is  represented  by  the  legislation  promised  for  the 
coming  Session  on  tlie  subject  of  small  holdings.  It  is 
far  from  improbable  that  many  of  the  shrewder  heads 
among  them  I'egret  the  undoubted  mistake  of  tactics  which 
was  committed  when  the  Government  and  the  Unionist 
party  were  allowed  to  make  this  question  their  own.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  may  think  (though,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  reason,  if  they  knew  it,  in  their  own  natures), 
wliy  "  popular  measures  "  should  always  be  distributed  on  the 
pruiciple  of  allotting  the  sponsorship  of  those  which  are 
genume  to  Conservatives,  and  that  of  the  impostures  to 
the  Iladicals.  Some  of  the  latter  party,  we  say,  may  be 
unable  to  see  why  they  should  not  have  taken  up  the  policy 
of  promoting  peasant-proprietorship  for  the  benefit  of  that 
comparatively  limited  class  of  the  peasantry  who  alone,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  admits,  can  derive  benefit  "from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  supplemented  this  solid  policy  with  all 
those  shams  which  are  now  being  so  industriously  exploited 
for  the  capture  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  population. 
Still  this  combination  was  not,  in  fact,  ever  efiected  ;  the 
Unionists  have  the  disposal  of  the  one  real,  if  limited, 
"  boon  "  which  it  is  possible  to  bestow  upon  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ;  and  it  remains  only  for  the  Radicals  to  spare 
no  efibrts  for  the  successful  passing  off  of  their  own  counter- 
feit coin  of  legislation  as  good  money.  And,  great  as  is 
their  faith  in  the  simplicity  and  inexperience  of  those  upon 
wlioni  they  are  endeavouring  to  pass  it  off,  they  cannot 
help  being  visited  sometimes  by  one  of  those  cold  fits  which 
we  may  suppose  to  overtake  occasionally  even  the  most 
seasoned  of  "smashers  "  as  he  starts  for  a  round  of  visits  to 
the  shops  of  tradesmen  witli  a  pocket  full  of  flash  money. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gladstonians  are  being  severely 
sliaken  just  at  present  by  one  of  these  transitory  tremors, 
ihey  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  lack  of  competitive 
promi.ses  to  the  rural  labourer  in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  ; 
while  they  are  extremely  angry  and  plainly  alarmed  by  his 


criticisms  of  their  own  programme.  They  have  no  spirits 
to  rejoice  over  the  absence  of  the  "  constructive  "  in  his 
remarks ;  the  destructive  element  in  it  is  too  painfully 
conspicuous.  One  has  heard  scarcely  any  gibes  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  reserves  and  qualifications  in  describing 
the  merits  and  attempting  to  forecast  the  results  of  Union- 
ist policy  with  respect  to  the  land  and  the  labourer ;  the 
attention  of  the  Radical  has  been  too  much  engrossed  in  the 
attack  upon  his  own  policy  in  the  same  matters,  and  the 
exposure  of  its  flagi'ant  fraud.  How  if  the  laboui'er,  he 
asks  himself,  in  sudden  terror,  should  not  be  such  a  fool 
as  he  looks  ?  Anil  then  he  re-reads  Lord  Salisbury's 
remarks  on  Parish  Councils  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  Hodge  to  understand. 
Then,  again,  there  is  that  very  disagreeable  passage  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  cDimiv-iits  on  the  contrast  between 
the  utterances  of  GLKlsiu'.iiaus  on  the  platform,  where 
"  vigilant  representatives  of  public  opinion  are  likely  to 
"  recoixl  every  promise  they  make,"  and  those  which  fall 
from  their  infeiioi'  agents  "  down  in  a  country  parish  speak- 
"  ing  fi-om  a  vnn.  with  no  '  chiel '  among  them  taking  notes." 
The  contrast  lias  been  commented  upon  before,  of  course, 
but  not  by  any  sjjeaker  whose  woi'ds  are  likely  to  carry  so 
far  as  Lord  Salisbury's.  Hundi'eds  of  thousands  of  rural 
labourers  will  get  to  know  what  he  has  said  ;  aiid  may  it  not 
strike  too  many  of  them  with  a  quick  flash  of  recollection 
that  the  gentleman  who  promised  them  all  "  a  bit  o'  land  foi' 
"  nothing  "  was  speaking  fi'om  a  van ;  and  that  the  gentleman 
whom  they  afrn  wards  went  to  hear  speak  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change of  till'  iiciulilii  inriiig  market  town  seemed  much  more 
timid-like  somehow  tlian  the  other  ?  The  longer  Hodge 
dwells  upon  these  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  speech 
and  beaiing  of  his  two  Gladstonian  friends  the  more  sus- 
picious he  is  likely  to  become ;  and  the  more  closely  and 
frequently,  therefore,  his  attention  is  directed  to  this  con- 
trast the  better. 

"VVe  would  accordingly  suggest  to  those  Unionists  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  lamenting  the  unambitious  character  of 
their  own  programme  that  they  would  be  better  employed 
in  a  steady  endeavour  to  convince  the  rural  voter  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  programme  which  has  been  set  before 
him  by  theii'  adversaries.  Hitherto  they  have  been  pro- 
ceeding fir  too  much  on  the  assumption  that  the  agricultural 
labourei-  is  incapable  of  testing  the  value  of  ^lolitical  promises, 
and  that  he  will  necessarily  be  caught  and  led  captive  )  )y  those 
promises  which  present  the  most  dazzling  appearance  to 
his  untrained  mind.  That  is,  however,  a  mere  conclusion  of 
despair,  which  if  a  man  have  seriously  ai'rived  at,  he  may  as 
well  retire  from  the  jiolitical  game  altogether.  It  cannot 
but  be — we  are  bound  to  assume  it  to  be — the  fact  that,  in 
matters  concerning  his  everyday  life,  and  familiar  to  him 
fi'om  his  childhood  upward,  the  rustic  is  capable  of  distin- 
guishing, or  being  led  to  distinguish,  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  not  merely  between  truth  and  falsehood 
simpliciter,  but  between  truths  with  which  the  rudest  coun- 
tiy  clown  has  had  lifelong  opportunities  of  acquainting  him- 
self, and  falsehoods  told  him  in  many  cases  by  Cockney 
sliarj^ers,  too  pi'ofoundly  ignorant  of  him  and  his  surround- 
ings to  know  what  is  likely  to  take  him  in.  Surely  thei-e 
ought  here  to  be  a  hopeful  field  for  the  labours  of  those 
Unionists  who  will  steadily  and  patiently  devote  themselves 
to  the  woi'k  of  following  in  the  w:dce  of  the  Gladstonian 
van,  and  taking  in  hand  the  rural  audiences  which  have 
just  received  the  attention  of  the  occupants  of  that  vehicle. 


CA.BS  AND  DRIVERS. 

THE  cab,  as  every  one  will  admit,  is  a  usefid  institution. 
If  3'ou  are  lucky  enough  to  get  one  when  you  want  it, 
as  in  the  rainy  time,  and  find  it  all  dry  within,  from  cushions 
to  fusees,  tlien  do  you  approve  the  wit  of  him  who  styled 
the  hansom  the  gondola  of  London.  But  as  you  may  love 
your  fellow-man  and  abhor  the  ardours  of  a  crowd,  so  it  is 
easy  to  have  too  much  of  the  cab  in  the  streets.  The  con- 
dition of  the  traffic  calls  for  prompt  remedy  just  now.  The 
evil  is  not  new,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  assuming  hideous 
proportions,  and  but  scant  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  cab's  share  in  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  cabs 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  traffic.  This  they  do  very 
thoroughly.  It  is  true  that  it  may  not  always  so  ap- 
pear to  the  casual  spectator  during  the  height  of  a 
ciisis,  when  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  light  and  heavy,  are 
mingled  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  and  nothing  is  heard 
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but  the  grinding  of  wlieels  and  the  conjurations  of 
drivers.  These  prodigious  blocks  are  geneiully  attributed 
to  the  heavy  items  of  the  traffic,  the  shiggish  wain  and  the 
pondei'ous  waggon  or  dray.  There  be  some  who  accuse 
undei-ground  I'ailways,  finding  no  relief  of  the  traffic  in 
them,  and  thanklessly  blaming  them  for  the  inci'ease. 
Others  call  loudly  for  a  new  direct  i-oute,  or  two,  of  ample 
breadth  and  several  miles  straight.  They  want  to  know 
what  is  the  use  of  concentrating  moi'e  and  yet  more  roads 
on  a  given  point,  say,  Piccadilly  Cii'cus.  The  result  is 
congestion  worse  congested.  They  would  have  us  follow  the 
plan  of  the  Baron  in  Pa  ris.  A  deep  distress  has  Haus.smanni7,ed 
their  souls.  But  such  di'eams  of  fair  I'oads  are  l)eyond  I'ealiza  - 
tion.  Another  and  cheaper  remedy  has  occui  red  to  the  delayed 
and  thi'eatened  passenger.  It  is  not  the  lumbering  van  noi' 
the  omnilius  that  causes  the  blocks  in  our  streets,  thougli 
they  may  appear  to  the  uninstructed  gazer  chief  oflendei's. 
The  pi-o\vling  cab  that  plies  for  hire,  especially  the  fareless 
and  feai'less  hansom,  is  the  prime  cause.  Some  time  before 
the  acute  stage  is  reached  and  chaos  is  established,  these  empty 
cabs  have  been  industriously  pi'omoting  the  block  along  all 
the  adjacent  roadways.  They  may  be  seen  advancing  in 
open  order — the  only  order  they  ever  observe — or  they  foi'm 
"schools"  of  six  or  more,  sailing  the  narrow  channels,  until 
their  accumulated  forces  entirely  block  the  way.  The  multitude 
of  these  empty  cabs  is  simply  amazing.  On  a  fine  day  thei'e 
may  be  counted  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  fi'om  any  point  of 
the  route  fi-oui  Charing  Ci-oss  to  Bond  Sti-eet.  The  per- 
petual prowler  abounds  in  Piccadilly  and  swarms  in  the 
"  shoj)py  Strand."  Wherever  the  road  is  narrow,  and  the 
traffic  at  its  densest,  there  is  the  empty  cab  most  redun- 
dant. Whence  come  all  these  superfluous  laggards  1  We 
are  repeatedly  assured  by  cab-propi-ietors  that  theirs  is  a 
precarious  calling,  and  one  that  scarcely  jjays.  The  drivers 
echo  the  masters.  The  public  are  led  to  infer,  however, 
that  there  are  far  too  many  cabs.  Possibly  this  impression 
is  due  to  the  deficient  rank  accommodation  of  which 
drivers  complain.  And  if,  as  it  may  be,  there  are  too  few 
cab-stands,  there  is  little  mystery  in  the  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  the  wandering  hansom.  And  if  the  in- 
sufficiency of  cab-stands  is  now  being  pi-omoted,  as  we  under- 
stand, by  i-educing  their  numbei-,  we  have  the  certain 
prospect  of  the  aggravation  of  the  nuisance.  We  trust 
that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  will  see  that  this 
matter  is  investigated.  Empty  cabs  in  the  street  are 
necessary  and  convenient ;  but  it  is  hard  upon  di'ivers  and 
horses,  not  to  mention  the  public,  that  they  should  swarm 
everywhere  and  block  the  traffic  simply  for  want  of  standing 
accommodation. 

But  the  prowling  cab  is  dangerous  as  well  as  a  nuisance, 
and  of  all  the  tribe  the  hansom  is  the  worst  evil.  Both 
hoi'se  and  driver  enjoy  the  finest  animal  spirits.  At  the 
slightest  prospect  of  a  fare — it  matters  not  how  remote  or 
how  ghostly — the  most  languid  crawler  assumes  of  a  sudden 
a  meteoric  life.  Charging  through  the  px'ess,  the  fiery  steed 
and  wild-eyed  chai-ioteer  bear  down  ujjon  some  unconscious 
passenger.  Let  him  but  pause  a  moment  on  the  cui-b,  pre- 
paratory to  the  daring  passage  of  the  road,  and  from  left 
and  right  and  over  the  way  half  a  dozen  frenzied  di'ivers 
make  foi'  him.  He  dare  not  wave  stick  or  umbrella  in 
deprecation,  for  that  were  to  excite  them  with  fiercei-  long- 
ing. Should  the  passenger  successfully  avoid  the  onslaught 
on  his  right,  he  is  liable  to  be  run  down  by  a  flying 
cab  whose  advance  was  concealed  by  the  obstructing 
prowlers.  The  least  slip  on  the  treacherous  wood-paving 
may  be  fixtal,  and  indeed  has  proved  fatal  in  many  an  in- 
stance. The  record  of  the  slain  is  sufficiently  serious  ;  and  if 
cabs  are  not  always  the  actual  cause  of  those  accidents, 
they  are  frequently  the  original  and  provocative  cause  of 
fatalities  in  the  streets.  But  the  daily  cases  of  haii'breadth 
escapes  and  serious  shocks  to  nei-ves  are  past  all  coinit. 
They  are  so  common  that  they  ai-e  no  longer  noticed  by  the 
authoiities  as  they  deserve  to  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evil  is  greatly  increasing,  and  it  is  time  that  this  foi-m 
of  recklessness  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police  with  the 
same  rigour  that  is  observed  in  cases  of  furious  di-iving. 
The  light  of  pedestrians  to  the  use  of  the  I'oad  has  l^eeu 
re^ieatedly  upheld  in  courts  of  law.  It  is  mon.strous  that 
cab-drivers  and  others  should  be  permitted  to  occujjy  that 
I'oad  as  if  they  and  only  they  were  entitled  to  use  it  to  the 
intimidation  of  the  wayfarer.  But  to  this  pass  we  have  come. 
So  notoi'ious  is  the  danger  that  everybody  must  have  expe- 
i-ienced  it.  Even  in  a  tolerably  clear  I'oad,  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  cross  it,  the  drivei'  of  the  nearest  prowling  hansom 
immediately  whips  his  horse  into  an  agonizing  gallop  and 


goes  for  the  flying  passenger.  An  ignominious  i-etreat  to 
the  footway,  or  an  extremely  narrow  escape  from  being 
knocked  over,  is  the  common  result.  Tliese  perils  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  cab-stands.  They  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police,  and  the  too  proud  cour.se  of  the 
hansom  must  be  stayed.  If,  ho\v<'vi'r,  the  drivers  really 
require  more  cab-stands,  their  wauis  should  be  provided  for; 
Then  it  would  be  far  moi'e  easy  than  it  now  is  to  regulate 
the  tactics  of  diivei-s  who  prowl,  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  them. 


MR.  SrUKGEOX. 

rTlIIERE  need  be  but  few  difficulties  or  searchings  of 
-L  heart  in  speaking  of  that  most  famous  and  influential 
of  Baptist  ministers  who — sincerely  lamented  by  many  who 
had  not  the  least  .sympathy  with  his  ecclesiastical  position 
or  his  style  of  preaching — passed  away,  at  Mentone,  a  week 
ago.  The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  have 
spoken  with  any  coiupetcuce,  have  frankly  admitted  the 
presence  in  him,  especially  din  ing  his  earlier  years,  of  defects 
of  taste  and  cultui'e  which  then  attracted  peihaps  dispio- 
portionate  censure ;  and  those  who  least  liked  his  Non- 
conformity, or  his  freedom  of  speech,  or  his  narrowTiess 
of  view,  may  as  fi'ankly  bear  ^\■itness  to  the  honesty,  the 
ability,  the  enei-gy  above  all,  which  mai'ked  his  chai'acteiv 
It  was  not  merely  that  Mr.  Spcrgeon's  little  weaknesses 
had  liecome  familiar,  and  so  tolerable ;  it  was  not  merely 
that  he  had  been  succeeded  as  a  stone  of  stumbling  by  per- 
sons infinitely  more  ofi'ensive  than  he  ever  was  or  even 
seemed  to  be.  The  good  sides  of  his  character  had  emerged 
(as  such  good  sides  are  wont  to  do  under  the  testing  in- 
fluences of  age  and  of  ^^I'osjierity)  into  positive  prominence. 
Had  his  not  inconsiderable  tendency  to  suboi'dinate  decency 
to  efi'ect  not  grown  pale  in  the  flare  of  the  torchlight  pro- 
ce.ssions  of  howling  dervishes  which  have  since  invaded  Eng- 
land — had  his  nai'row  and  maimed  beliefs  not  gi-own  to 
look  solid  and  Catholic  beside  the  undogiuatic  Christianity 
of  the  modei-n  Nonconfoimist  who  wishes  to  be  '•  in  the  move- 
"  ment  " — his  actual  merits,  when  properly  understood, 
would  have  won  him  tolerance,  if  not  respect,  from  com- 
petent judges  in  the  long  run. 

For  Mr.  Spurgeon  (and  it  was  greatly  to  his  credit  if 
his  own  belief  as  to  his  Huguenot  origin  was  correct)  was 
first  of  all  and  eminently  an  Englishman.  It  would  be 
folly  to  say  that  his  strongest,  or,  at  any  l  ate,  his  most 
promuient  and  obvious,  charactei  istics  exemplified  altogether 
the  noblest  or  most  engaging  peculiaiities  of  the  English 
chai-acter.  But  it  has  been  asserted  by  foreigners,  and  is 
even  l)elieved  by  some  Englishmen  not  unpati-iotic  or  in- 
sane, that  there  ai-e  some  veiy  salient  and  very  obvious 
chai-actei'istics  of  the  usual  Englishman  which  are  not  en- 
gaging or  exactly  noble.  Tlie  names  given  to  these  quali- 
ties by  blunt  critics  are  vulgarity,  illiteracy,  intolei'ance, 
incapacity  to  rise  above  cei-tain  nai'row  and  stunted  foi'ins 
of  life  and  thought.  He  A\-ould  he  a  rash  panegyrist 
who  would  say  that  Mr.  Spurgeox  was  free  from  these 
fiiults.  They  wei'e,  indeed,  to  some  extent  his  means  and 
seci'et  of  apj^eal  to  the  very  large  number  of  his  country- 
men who  shared  them  with  him.  But  he  had  othei'  and 
nobler  means — sometimes  the  qualities  of  these  defects, 
sometimes  unalloyed  by  and  unconnected  with  any  defects- 
at  all.  His  belief,  and  that  not  merely  in  himself,  was 
intense  ;  his  faculty  of  influencing  other  men  (always  for 
what  he  thought  was  good,  and  vei-y  often  for  what  I'eally 
was  good,  if  not  the  best)  was  uusui'passed ;  his  constancy 
to  what  once  seemed  to  him  true  was  as  immovable  as 
the  living  rock.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  a  little  ambi- 
tious and  a  little  desjaotic ;  most  people  of  his  type  have 
been  so.  The  rather  ungenei'ous  sneer  that  he  did  not 
serve  God  for  nought  may  have  had  some  justification  ; 
but  the  Chui'ch  of  England,  at  least,  has  never  held  that 
the  labourer  is  unworthy  of  his  hire.  Of  scholarship  he 
had  nothing  ;  of  mere  reading  not  much  ;  of  good  man- 
ners and  good  taste  a  rather  disquietingly  small  allow- 
ance. But,  if  not  very  well  bred,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
ill  blooded,  and  the  qualifications  which  he  thus  lacked 
were  not  in  the  least  I'cquired — might,  indeed,  have  been 
positive  drawbacks — in  his  peculiai'  fashion  of  Evangelization. 
In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  not  justly  to  be 
judged  by  any  save  their  own  standard ;  and  to  that 
standai'd  he  answered.  His  long  ill-health  had  conciliated 
to  him  many  who  had  no  great  liking  for  him  previously, 
and  so  had  his  divers  refusals  to  follow  his  Nonconformist 
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brethren  in  evil-doing.  But  before  these  somewhat  adventi- 
tious aids  helped  liis  popularity  he  had  already  earned  a 
certain  tolei-ance,  if  not  a  certain  esteem.  For  he  had 
always  been  faithful  to  one  and  the  same  law,  whether  a 
right  or  a  wrong  one ;  and  he  had  wrought  in  accordance 
with  that  law  to  the  utmost  of  his  light  and  might.  And 
whosoever  answers  to  these  two  I'equirements,  him  may 
men  well  leave  to  the  Court  Above  to  call  up  foi- judgment. 


THE  PUFF  PARAGRAPHICAL. 

"  nnHE  editors  of  the  highest  and  more  respectable  news- 
J-  "  papers  usually  prefix  the  woi'ds  '  Advertisement ' 
"  01-  '  From  a  Corre^spoudent '  to  such  paragraphs.  But 
"  this  makes  little  dill'cn'uce.  The  panegyric  is  extracted, 
"  and  the  significant  Iroadiug  omitted.  The  fulsome  eulogy 
"  makes  its  appearance  on  the  cover  of  all  the  I'eviews  and 
"  magazines,  with  Times  or  Globe  affixed,  though  the  editors 
"  of  the  Times  and  the  Globe  have  no  more  to  do  with  it 
"  than  with  Mr.  Goss's  way  of  making  old  rakes  young 
"  again."  So  wrote  Macaulay  sixty-two  years  ago.  He 
was  referring  to  books  in  1830.  He  might  have  been 
referring  to  pianos  in  1892.  The  case  of  Morris  v.  Brins- 
MEAD  is  not  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  care  foi-  the 
reputation  of  commerce  or  the  honour  of  journalism.  No- 
thing, indeed,  was  proved  against  any  journalist  or  :inv 
man  of  business  which  could  be  called,  in  "the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  dishonest.  People  are  not  bound  to  beheve  in  a 
laudatory  description  of  a  tradesman's  wares  because  it 
appears  among  items  of  news,  and  not  in  a  list  of  advertise- 
ments. Still  one  would  rather  have  cherislied  the  illusion 
that  the  two  departments  were  kept  distinct,  and  that  the 
morality  of  Satan's  invisible  woi-kl  was  not  lower  in  1892 
than  it  had  been  in  1830.  To  Mr.  Barnard  Morris  be- 
longs the  credit  or  discredit  of  showing  how  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  sometimes  ignored,  so  that  what  appears 
to  be  an  independent  judgment  is  really  a  puff  inserted 
by  favour.  Some  of  these  announcements  ai'e  quite  harm  ■ 
less.  A  large  proportion  of  the  musical  world  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  sort  of  an  instrument 
Paderewski  or  any  other  popular  pianist  preferred,  and 
it  would  be  ridiculous  if  a  newspaper  could  not  print  the 
maker's  name  because  he  was  a  regular  advertiser.  But 
when  one  passes  from  matters  of  fact  to  matters  of 
opinion,  it  is  something  disagreeably  like  a  fraud  on  the 
reader  to  insert  praise  of  wares  about  which  the  editor 
or  manager  of  the  paper  knows  nothing,  because  the 
vendor  is  a  good  customer,  and  the  proprietor's  wish  to 
placate  ^  him.  Not  long  ago  there  was  published  in  a 
famous  journal  an  ai-ticle  descriptive  of  a  large  estate  about 
to  be  sold.  Though  printed  in  large  type  and  in  the 
columns  devoted  to  news,  the  whole  composition  from 
beginning  to  end  was  neither  more  noi*  less  than  an 
auctioneer's  puff.  Such  acts  are  not  lofty,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  the  long  run  they  are  successful.  They 
are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  experienced  eyes  for  which 
alone  they  are  meant,  and  they  create  an  impression  of 
dependence  not  very  consistent  with  prosperity  or  with  a 
good  advertising  mediimi. 

The  action  brought  by  Mr.  Morris  against  Messrs. 
Brinsiiead  looked  on  the  surface  a  common  and  unin- 
teresting one  enough.  Mr.  IMorris,  an  Advertising  Con- 
tractor, sued  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  pianos  for 
services  rendered,  expenses  incurred,  and  connnission  upon 
sales.  The  defendants  pleaded,  in  substance,  that  they  had 
settled  with  the  plamtiff  in  1886,  and  held  his  receipts  for 
a  full  discharge  of  all  accounts  between  them.  But 
when  the  case  came  to  be  tried,  the  true  point  of  it  was  not 
long  in  emerging.  The  bill  paid  was  for  procuring  the 
insertion  of  advertisements  in  the  legitimate  way.  The 
bill  outstanduig,  for  which  the  jury  have  awarded  150Z., 
was  "  in  respect  of  newspaper  articles  puffing  defendants' 
"  pianos."  It  cannot  be  denied,  after  the  evidence  given 
and  the  verdict  returned,  that  Mr.  Morris  did  what  he 
claimed  to  have  done,  and  what  he  was  employed  to  do. 
As  his  own  counsel  put  it :— "  The  plaintiff  s  arrangement 
II  with  the  defendants  was  to  supply  special  notices  to  the 
"  press,  which  appeared  to  be  ordinary  news,  but  which 
"  were  really  nothing  more  than  puffs."  We  en tii'ely  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Collins  that  there  is  no  reason  wliy  a 
veil  of  secrecy  should  be  thrown  over  newspapers  which 
lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  thing.  But  whether  the 
judge  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  conductors  of  these 


organs  will  be  glad  of  the  I'evelations  made  is  another 
question  altogethei-.  It  was  not  pi'oved  or  even  suggested 
that,  at  least  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  anybody  connected 
with  any  journal  took  money  from  Mi-.  ]\Iorris.  What 
has  come  out,  and  may  perhaps  astonish  the  innocent  public, 
is,,  not  that  sub  editors  or  advertising  clerks  are  bribed,  nor 
that  articles  are  inseitcd  for  a  direct  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, but  that  kiudatoiy  pai-agi-aphs  are  published  to  reward 
adveitisers,  and  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  their  favours. 
One  evening  papei'  stooped  to  print,  under  the  silly  head- 
ing of  "  Satui'day  Symphs,"  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  Mr. 
John  Brinsiiead,  which  his  son,  Mr.  Edoau  Brinsmead, 
unkindly  described  as  "  a  stupid  ciiticism  by  a  man  who 
"  did  not  understand  music,"  and  "  of  no  value  to  the 
"  fii'm."  Mr.  Justice  Collins  commented  severely  upon 
the  evidence  both  of  the  plaintiff  and  of  the  defendant^■. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  disgusted  with  the  whole  cxise,  as  well 
he  might  be.  It  is  a  very  seamy  ami  unpleasant  side  of 
journalism  that  was  unrolled  V)efore  his  eyes.  But  the 
exposure  of  it,  or  pait  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  wholesome. 
There  ai-e  many  tricks  which  cease  to  be  useful  when  thoy 
become  public  j'l'operty,  and  among  them  may  perhaps  be 
I'eckoned  the  functions  which  such  men  as  iSIr.  Morris  per- 
form for  such  men  as  Messrs.  Brinsmead. 


THE  PLATFORM. 

MR.  HENRY  JEPHSON  had  a  happy  thought  when 
it  occui-red  to  liiin  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the  Plat- 
form— otherwise  of  puljlic  meetings  on  political  questions — 
in  England  ( The  Platform :  its  Rise  and  Progress.  By 
Henry  Jephson.  2  vols.  Macmillan  k  Co.  1892).  He 
has  ciU'ried  out  that  idea  with  exhaustive  I'esearch  and 
industry,  and  with  skill  and  discretion.  Mr.  Jepuson 
claims  to  be  the  first  on  the  field  whicli  he  has  occupied,  a 
position  which  has  its  dangeis  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
"  Just  as  there  are  sjiecial  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
"  constructing  a  new  road  in  an  unexplored  countiy,  so 
"  there  are  s^iecial  difficulties  in  writing  a  history  of  a 
"  subject  hitherto  not  treated  historically."  Mr.  JephsOj^ 
has  no  need,  however,  to  deprecate  ciiticism  on  this 
gi'ound.  He  has  cleared  a  large  tract  of  country ;  and 
though  his  road  is  occasionally  imperfectly  defined,  and 
seems  to  lose  itself  now  and  then  in  the  outlying  regions, 
it  is  as  a  whole  sufficiently  well  marked  out.  Any  futivve 
writer  on  the  same  subject  must  follow  his  guidance,, 
and  use  the  materials  which  he  has  collected,  to  whicli 
he  will  find  little  to  add.  If  we  have  any  complaint 
to  make  of  Mr.  Jephson,  it  is  that  he  has  been  some- 
what too  copious,  and  includes  in  the  histoiy  of  the  plat- 
form many  topics  whicli  are  but  slightly  connected  withi 
it.  He  has  a  habit,  too,  of  expre.s.sing  in  lengthened' 
quotations  from  others  what  he  might  have  said  better  and 
more  concisely  in  his  own  person.  As  the  I'ustic  said  of 
Paris,  the  houses  are  so  tall  that  you  cannot  see  the  city.  . 
Mr.  Jephson's  definition  of  the  Platform  is  veiy  large.  He 
includes  in  it  every  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  the  pulpit 
and  courts  of  justice  excepted.  The  conflicts  of  Canning  and  ' 
Brougiiaii  during  the  Liverpool  election,  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  the  Glasgow  dinner  in  his  honour,  alike 
fall  within  Mr.  Jephson's  definition  of  the  Platform.  We 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  confine  the  defini- 
tion of  the  platform  to  systematic  out-of-door  agitation. 
Election  speeches  or  manifestoes  at  foi  nial  banquets  do  not, 
we  think,  fall  within  its  jii-oper  scope.  They  ai-e  not 
designed  to  act  from  without  upon  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament,  or,  except  indirectly,  upon  the  public  opinion, 
of  the  country. 

The  Platform,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct power  in  the  countiy,  controlling  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  Mr.  Jephson  impropeiiy  calls  the  Third 
Estate,  is  of  comparatively  I'ecent  origin.  In  its  full  de- 
velopment it  is  not  twenty  years  old.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fii'st  Administration  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  constituted  themselves  "ambulatory  tribunes" 
and  "  peripatetic  agitators,"  going  out,  as  on  a  funeial 
pyi'c,  in  what  Mi'.  Disraeli  called  a  blaze  of  apology. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  their  successors.  Every 
considerable  town  thinks  that  it  has  a  right  to  have  a 
membei-  of  the  Govei'nment,  of  rank  proportionate  to 
its  numbers  and  political  importance,  at  its  demon.sl  ra- 
tions,  and    is    slighted    when    an   Under- Secretary  cf 
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State  is  sent  dowTi  to  it  in  lieu  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
The  two  great  political  parties  now,  like  Widdrington, 
fight  their  battles  on  their  stumps.  This  is  the  great 
distinction  between  the  ■  Platform  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  the  platform  of  which  Mr.  Jepiison  writes  the  his- 
tory, from  its  first  beginnings  under  Georc4E  III.  till-  its 
transformation  and  enlargement  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  its  earlier  days  public  meetings  were  the  protests  of  an 
unrepresented  or  disi'egarded  minority  against  legislative 
measures  or  acts  of  Government  of  which  they  disapproved. 
Mr.  Jephson,  whose  language  is  too  often  borrowed  from 
the  institution  of  which  he  seems  to  make  an  idol,  speaks  as 
if  the  Platform  embodied  the  voice  of  the  people  protesting 
against  the  misgovernment  of  a  tjTannic  king,  an  insolent 
and  a  selfish  oligarchy,  and  a  corrupt  House  "of  Commons. 
Usually  it  was  the  protest  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  in 
some  cases  more  enlightened,  in  others  more  crudely  igno- 
rant, against  the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  which  the 
governing  powers  fairly  represented.  If  the  Platform  re- 
sisted the  unconstitutional  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  supported  the  economic  reform  of 
Burke,  and  promoted  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Free-trade, 
it  lent  itself  to  the  Gordon  riots,  the  opposition  to  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  The  Platform, 
in  fact,  has  always  had  two  voices,  each  contradicting  the 
other,  and  of  course  both  cannot  l^e  right.  It  is  a"  tele- 
phone or  speaking-trumpet,  and  simply  transmits  sound. 
Mr.  Jephson,  though  he  has  occasional  reserves,  seems  to 
conceive  of  it  as  a  divine  personage,  endowed  with  a  will  and 
reason  of  its  own,  and  delivering  oracular  ^visdom  on  all  the 
affairs  of  men.  What  the  class  of  men  were  ^^•ho  ministered 
at  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Platform,  Bamford  has  described 
in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Jephson  quotes— men  "  tramp- 
"  ing  from  place  to  place,  hawking  their  new  fangles, 
"  and  guzzling,  fattening,  and  replenishing  themselves  at  the 
"  expense  of  the  .simple  and  credulous  multitude."  Mr. 
Jephson  is  overridden  by  the  distinction  which  Chatham 
drew  between  the  collective  and  the  representative  body  of 
the  people,  or,  as  Fox  expressed  it,  between  the  Commons 
in  Parliament  assembled  and  the  Commons  at  laro-e,  and 
imagines  it  greater  than  it  was.  From  the  return  of^  Pitt's 
majority  in  1784  to  the  Free-trade  policy  of  Huskisson  and 
the  removal  of  Nonconformist  and  Catholic  disabilities  a 
definite  public  opinion  expressed  itself  as  certainly  through 
the  machinery  of  the  unreformed  Parliament  as  it  has  done 
through  the  reformed,  and  re-reformed,  and  yet  again  re- 
formed Parliaments  of  the  last  sixty  years.  If  this  has  been 
less  promptly  done,  it  has  been  done  with  less  liability  to 
confound  gusts  of  popular  caprice  with  stable  and  deliberate 
judgments. 

From  the  Wilkes  agitation  to  the  Anti-Corn-law  League 
agitation,  or,  later,  to  Mr.  Bright's  Keform  agitation,  the 
Platform  was  never  the  challenge  of  a  misgoverned  majority, 
but  the  struggle  of  a  minority  to  convert  itself  'into  a 
majority.  It  has  had  three  functions,  which  Mr.  Jephson, 
in  part  following  the  definitions  of  others,  describes  as  the 
expressive,  the  didactic  or  argumentative,  and,  lastly,  the 
controlling.  Public  meetings  formerly  partook  of  the' first 
character.  They  simply  showed  that  a  certain  number  of 
people,  gathered  together  in  a  particular  place,  support,  or 
can  be  got  to  acquiesce  in,  a  certain  project.  The  Anti-Corn- 
law  agitation  was  the  best  type  of  agitation  by  discussion. 
At  present  we  live  in  the  controlling,  or  coercive,  stage  of 
the  Platform.  The  collective  Commons  is  the  master  of  the 
representative  Commons ;  and  the  out-of-door  speeches  of 
Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  and  other  political  leaders, 
are  so  many  attempts  to  persuade  the  Platform  to 
coerce  Parliament  in  a  particular  direction.  Mr.  Bright's 
Pteform  agitation,  which  had  results  on  which  he  him- 
self at  last  came  to  look  with  some  mistrust,  was  the 
last  conspicuous  occasion  on  which  the  Platform  was  em- 
ployed against  the  Government  ns  such.  Since  then  it 
has  been  the  instrument  alike  of  Government  and  Oppo- 
sition, and  not,  as  before,  of  the  enthusiasts  of  particular 
reforms.  Desirable  or  not,  the  change  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  appeal  now  is  to  the  collective,  and  not  to 
the  representative.  Commons,  and  unless  the  combat  is  to 
be  given  up,  the  struggle  against  the  revolutionary  and 
a.narchic  doctrines  which  have  usurped  the  name  of  Libe- 
ralLsm  must  be  fought  out  .so.  Mr.  Jephson's  treatment 
of  the  later  development  of  the  Platform  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
satisfactory  as  his  handling  of  its  earlier  periods.  A  third 
volume  would,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  it.    A  history  of  the  Caucus  and  the  we-puller 


would  be  an  interesting  supplement  to  Mr.  Jephson's 
history  of  the  Platform,  and  would  illustrate  the  familiar 
doctrine  that  the  ostensible  government  of  the  many  may 
often  be  the  secret  government  of  the  few. 


MR.  PLIMSOLL  POPS  UP, 

THE  Labour  Commission  has  afforded  Mr.  Plimsoll 
such  a  chance  as  has  not  come  in  his  way  since  he  was 
inspired  to  make  room  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  at 
Dei'by.  It  would  be  in  the  last  degree  um-easonable  to 
blame  the  sailoi's'  friend  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  the  State  has  given  him.  At  his  worst,  we 
prefer  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  the  wordy  ranters  to  whom  the 
Commission  has  listened  with  indefatigable  patience. 
Though  he  is  among  them,  he  is  not  exactly  of  them.  He 
h  ;s  (■.!-,(>,  and  he  has  done  good  indirectly,  rather  than 
dirt'cUy,  but  still  he  has  done  it.  Single-ship  Companies 
and  the  rascal  stamp  of  owner  have  been  exposed  largely 
through  liis  efforts.  It  is  more  dangerous  than  it  was  to 
send  ships  to  sea  in  order  that  they  may  earn,  not  freight 
but  insurance,  and,  moreover,  this  iDaseness  has  been  well 
exposed,  and  made  to  appear  shameful.  A  greater  lack  of 
scruple  and  a  thicker  hide  are  needed  to  pei'petrate  it  than 
wei'C  necessary  twenty  years  ago,  whicli  is  a  distinct  gain. 
For  this  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  fairly  entitled  to  his  share  of 
credit,  which  we  shall  not  grudge  him.  Still  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  will  compel  us  to  describe  him,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form  of  Cromwell's  criticism  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holdenough, 
"  Lackaday,  lackaday !  a  worthy  man,  but  intemperate ; 
"  over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up."  It  is  well  to  be  zealous, 
and  sometimes  when  you  ai'e  dealing  v/ith  very  stolid  people 
not  ill  to  be  a  little  savage  in  hitting.  But  it  is  not  well  to 
think  that,  because  your  intentions  are  excellent,  you  may 
bring  any  sweeping  accusation  you  please,  and  talk  as  if 
you  ^\\'\^e  above  the  rules  of  evidence  ;  and  these  are  the 
mistakes  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  used  to  make  in  the  days  of 
his  glory,  and  has  repeated  since  he  popped  up  again  last 
week. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  evidence  has  not  altered  in 
the  least.  Last  week  he  again  asserted  roundly  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  proved  that  the  average  loss  of  life  in 
English  ships  is  i  in  66,  whereas  among  Germans,  Dutch- 
men, Norwegians,  and  Italians,  taken  together,  it  is  i  in 
277.  Now  it  is  unfair  to  lump  these  four  together  to  begin 
with.  There  are  some  very  fair  seamen  among  the  Italians; 
but,  as  a,  rule,  they  are  mere  coasters  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Now  this  is  a  lady's  sea,  liable  to  fits  of  temj^er,  which  can 
genei'ally  be  avoided  by  running  into  port.  Their  average 
of  loss  at  sea  is  very  low,  and  when  they  are  com- 
bined with  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Norwegians  to  obtain 
a  general  average,  the  result  reached  is  unduly  favourable 
to  the  three  Northern  nations.  But  that  is  not  all.  As 
Mr.  W.  H.  CooKE  has  reminded  Mr.  Plimsoll,  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  refer  only  to  the  loss  of  one 
very  stormy  year  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  regards 
the  foreigners  were  quoted  by  him  with  a  warning  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  their  accuracy.  Mr.  Cooke  also 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Plimsoll  that  the  loss  of  life  in  English 
shijjs  between  1884  and  1890  ranged  from  i  in  164  to  i  in 
223,  the  lowest  figure  of  all  which  was  reached  in  1885-6. 
This  alters  the  case  very  greatly.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  not 
been  quite  candid  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Cooke.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  should  h,ave  quoted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  quali- 
fication, but  he  steadily  ignores  the  figures  that  Mr.  Cooke 
quotes  to  show  the  average  percentage  of  loss  of  life  at  sea 
between  1884  and  1890.  He  calmly  sticks  to  his  i  in  66. 
This  obstinacy  in  saying  a  telling  tiling  and  sticking  to  it 
is  not  favourable  to  Mr.  Plimsoll's  I'cputation  for  candour. 
Neithei-  is  it  becoming  in  him  to  insist  that  fines  for  excess 
in  deck-loading  never  exceed  and  to  forget  to  add,  or  at 
least  not  to  add  with  sufficient  precision,  that  these  same 
fines  are  levied  per  cubic  foot  of  excess.  A  mulct  of  2I.  ids. 
sounds  a  very  trumpery  jienalty  for  a  man  who  stands 
to  win  a  round  siun  by  freight ;  but  if  it  is  levied  on 
thirty  cubic  feet,  it  means  75Z.,  which  will  make  a.  hole 
in  the  earnings  of  a  small  steamer  or  sailing  vessel.  Fines 
of  this  and  a  greater  amount  have  been  imposed.  As 
regards  Mr.  Plimsoll's  more  sweeping  assertions  touch- 
ing unseaworthy  ships  and  rotten  food,  they  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  to  an  effective  test.  He  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  the  ingenious  .and  emphatic  young  bard  who 
lately  sang  the  cruise  of  that  very  ill-found  craft  the  S.S. 
Bolivar.    There  are  vessels  of  that  sort,  and  they  do  cross 
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the  bay.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  many  of  them,  and 
then  to  understand  how  they  get  insured  at  all,  or  why  the 
Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union,  which  can  support  secretaries 
and  pay  cab  bills,  does  not  get  one  of  them  condemned.  It 
has  the  right  and  means  to  do  so,  and  the  act  would  serve 
its  interests  admirably.  Why,  then,  not  do  it  ?  On  this 
point,  too,  there  is  something  else  to  be  .said.  The  kind  of 
seafaring  man  who  may  be  found  "  i-aising  Cain,"  as  Mr. 
RuDYARD  Kipling  calls  the  process,  in  that  vocabulaiy  of 
his  which  is  so  admii'ably  adapted  to  make  the  bourgeois 
"  sit  up,"  is  not  a  veiy  trustworthy  witness,  and  neither  is 
he  always  entitled  to  pity.  He  is  very  fond  of  laying  it  on 
when  he  comes  across  a  landsman  on  whom  positive  colour 
promises  to  have  a  good  effect.  Then,  too,  seeing  that 
flapdoodle  is  no  better  for  sailors  than  for  other  men,  it  is 
not  superfluous  to  point  out  that  men  who  "  raise  Cain," 
by  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  means  diink  themselves 
to  a  ragged  shirt  and  a  pair  of  dugaree  trousers,  must  expect 
to  be  diiven  to  the  likes  of  the  S.S.  Bolivar.  The  "  ocean 
"  tramps,"  so  called,  may  be  worthless  craft,  but  they  are 
as  good  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  crews.  Among 
the  men  who  man  them  are  some  of  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth. 


BRUTALITY  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

IF  the  Voriudrts  had  published  a  sham  cii'cular,  and  had  at- 
tributed it  to  Prince  CtEorge  of  Saxony,  denials  of  the  story 
it  contains  would  have  been  heai'd  long  ago,  and  the  Socialist 
paper  would  have  been  prosecuted.  As  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  denials  or  of  legal  proceedings,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Vorwdrts  has  been  well  infoi'med,  and 
that  the  commander  of  the  Twelfth  Geiman  Army  Corps 
has  been  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  his  colonels  to  a 
long  series  of  acts  of  the  most  revolting  brutality  perpe- 
trated by  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  their  regiments. 
The  details  are,  in  some  ca.ses,  absolutely  disgusting,  and  in 
all  disgraceful.  Nothing  worse  is  recorded  of  the  notorious 
captain  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Ilermione  or  the  equally 
notorious  Corbet  of  the  Africaine.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged 
in  excuse  that  these  barbarities  were  exceptional.  The  list  of 
sergeants  and  lance-corpoi'als  condemned  for  the  deliberate 
and  repeated  torture  of  recruits  is  long.  They  belong  to 
all  branches  of  the  service,  and  Prince  George  speaks  as 
if,  in  his  opinion,  which  must  have  been  formed  after 
examming  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  they  were  only  the 
worst  ofi"enders  among  many,  or  the  minority  who  had  the 
ill  luck  to  be  detected.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  story 
told  in  the  circular  has  excited  strong  feeling  in  Germany. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  Germans  are  liable  to  military 
service,  a  third  or  more  never  do  actually  serve  in  the  regi- 
ments. But  all  are  liable ;  and  we  can  well  understand 
that  Germans  are  horrified  at  the  thought  that  their  sons 
may  some  day  be  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
unmitigated  brutes  as  Lance-Corporal  Hoffmann  and 
Sergeant  Zehme.  Whether  it  was  wise  in  Prince  George 
to  say,  even  in  a  confidential  circular,  that  such  stories  as 
these  must  tend  to  strengthen  the  Social  Democrats  is,  we 
think,  a  question.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  better  to  trust  to 
the  intelligence  of  his  colonels  to  draw  an  obvious  deduc- 
tion. But  that  he  was  stating  a  fiict  is  beyond  dispute. 
From  a  public  circular  of  the  Emperor's,  published  very 
early  in  his  reign,  we  may  conclude  that  the  instructors  of 
the  Twelfth  Corps  are  not  an  exception  in  the  German 
army. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  inquire  why  such  stories 
should  be  heard  from  an  army  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
every  way  a  model  to  Europe.  The  Germans  are  heavy- 
fisted  enough  certainly,  but  they  are  not  a  deliberately 
cruel  people.  But  what  is  most  horrible  about  these 
stories  is  the  deliberation  shown  in  the  cruelty.  An  in- 
structor would  not  in  any  mere  exceptional  explosion  of 
temper  compel  a  recruit  to  raise  and  lower  a  can  full  of 
boiling  cofiee  500  times,  or  turn  a  squad  out  to  drill  at  the 
double  in  their  nightshirts  in  the  middle  of  a  January  night. 
These  are  the  acts  of  men  who  take  persistent  enjoyment 
m  acts  of  tyranny.  Besides,  such  things  are  not  done 
except  by  men  who  have  enjoyed  long  impunity  in  mis- 
conduct. Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  existence  of  such  men  as  the  instructors  of  the  Twelfth 
Army  Corps.  We  believe  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
system  which  endeavours  to  combine  short  service  with  a 
high  level  of  efficiency.  The  object  of  the  German  military 
administration  is  to  pass  the  greatest  possible  number  of 


men  through  the  ranks  with  the  greatest  passible  speed,  but 
to  pass  nobody  who  is  not  efficient.  The  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  to  diminish  the  time  spent  with  the  colours. 
As  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  must  be  obtained  in  less 
time,  there  must  he  more  and  ever  moie  driving  of  the 
I'ecruits.  If  it  were  not  a  little  flippant  to  do  it,  the  results 
might  be  described  in  an  adaptation  of  the  "  House  that  Jack 
"  Built."  From  the  Emperor  downwards  there  is  continual 
pressure  on  the  man  below,  and  the  weight  falls  at  last  on 
the  di-ill-sergeant.  He  is  responsible  for  getting  the  i-e- 
ci'uits  I'eady  in  time  for  the  captain  whose  company  must 
jiass  muster  in  the  autumn  manreuvi-es.  If  they  are  not 
ready  the  sergeant  will  sufier.  His  captain,  who  will  smart 
for  it  if  the  company  does  not  toe  the  line,  miist  drive  him 
on.  As  a  matter  of  covirse,  the  sergeant  diives  the  recruits. 
As  he  is  sure  to  have  among  the  men  given  him  to  lick  into 
shape  a  proportion  of  slow  men,  of  stupid  fellows  whose 
fingers  are  all  thumbs,  he  would  be  more  than  human  if  he 
did  not  rage  at  the  incompetence  for  which,  unjustly  but 
naturally,  he  will  be  held  responsible.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
brutal  turn,  he  revenges  himself  after  the  fashion  of  Ser- 
geant ZwAHR  or  of  Lance-Corporal  Hoffmann,  who  com- 
pelled Bombardier  Dombart  to  present  arms  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  times.  Probably  Bombardier  Dombart 
was  slow  in  learning  to  present  arms  with  the  finish  re- 
quired liy  a  critical  company  officer.  It  is  at  the  price  of 
such  driving  as  this  that  great  efficiency  is  attained  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  question  for  the  heads  of  the  German 
army  is  whether  they  are  not  straining  human  nature  too 
far  in  their  hurry.  Slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt,  and  a  too 
quick  one  simply  spoils  it,  which  is  no  economy. 


THE  FRENCH  TARIFF. 

ON  the  ist  of  this  month  France,  to  use  the  flattering 
phiuse  of  the  Protectionists,  recovered  her  liberty. 
She  escaped  from  the  .slavery  imposed  upon  her  by  treaties 
of  commerce,  and  resumed  her  old  freedom  to  impose  every 
kind  of  oljstacle  on  Frenchmen  who  wished  to  buy  foreign 
goods.  For  this  happy  day  she  has  prepared  two  tarifis — 
one,  the  minimum,  is  designed  to  go  just  far  enough  not  to 
kill  import  trade.  The  other,  the  maximum,  is  calculated 
to  kill  it  altogether,  and  is  to  be  used  to  punish  those  foreign 
Powers  which  do  not  give  French  commerce  some  acceptable 
advantage.  In  order  that  the  liberty  of  their  country  may 
be  the  more  complete,  the  Chambei-s  have  deprived  Ministers 
of  the  powei-  of  making  commercial  conventions.  This 
new  reign  of  freedom  began  on  the  ist,  and  already  it 
begins  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  millennium  will  imr 
mediately  supervene.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
teiTors  of  the  maximum  (a  word,  by  the  way,  which  might 
well  have  an  unpleasant  sound  to  Frenchmen)  have  not 
had  much  efiect  on  foreigners.  They  have  obsei'ved  that 
the  minimum  is  so  nearly  intolerable  that  it  is  hardly  wortli 
their  while  to  give  anything  for  the  pleasui-e  of  enjoying 
it,  and  that  as  they  can  be  never  sure  of  the  permanence 
of  any  arrangement,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  make 
one.  Noi'way  and  Sweden  have,  indeed,  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  a  few  other  small  States  have  made  very  tem- 
porary arrangements.  But,  as  a  rule,  France  finds  that 
her  neighbours  prefer  to  meet  her  maximum  with  a 
maximum.  Some  are  well  placed  to  give  hei'  tit  for  tat 
with  efiect.  Spain,  for  instance,  has,  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  energy  of  which  the  Spaniard  is  capable  at  a  pinch,  just 
contrived  to  get  her  last  vintage  well  over  the  frontier 
before  the  new  tarifi*  came  into  action.  She  is,  therefore, 
fortunately  placed  to  clap  a  maximum  on  French  mules 
and  other  articles  of  export  to  Spain.  This  quarrel 
promises  to  be  a  very  enduiing  one,  for  it  is  to  the 
minimum  itself  that  the  Spaniards  object.  Until  they 
receive  assurances  that  Ministers  will  apply  for  its  re- 
duction, they,  with  the  confidence  inspii'ed  by  receipt  of 
the  piice  of  the  last  vintage,  will  maximum  the  French 
without  mercy. 

At  home,  and  particularly  in  Paiis,  it  has  been  discovered 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation  that  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  cost  of  a  thing  without  increasing  its  price.  The 
mutton  eaten  and  the  beer  drunk  in  Paris  come  largely 
from  Germany.  Thumping  taxes  have  been  put  upon 
both  of  them.  Of  course,  the  importer  has  added  to 
his  price  to  recoup  himself,  and  a  little  something  extra 
1 1  pay  himself  for  the  trouble.  The  astonishing  result — • 
lor  so  the  Parisians  seem  to  think  it — is  that  mutton  went 
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up  twopence  in  the  poximl  between  Sunday  niglit  and 
Monday  luorning.  and  the  glass  of  beer  which  cost  two- 
pence is  to  cost  threepence.  The  alert  tradesman  has  not 
always  waited  till  the  increase  of  duty  fell  upon  him  to 
send  up  his  piices.  Wine-merchants  who  have  large 
quantities  of  Spanish  wine  on  hand  have  sent  up  their 
prices  on  what  they  already  hold,  though  it  has  not  paid 
the  tax.  Thus,  while  the  Spaniard  will  receive  no  less,  the 
French  consumer  will  pay  a  gi'eat  deal  moi'e.  Of  couivse, 
too,  the  French  grower  of  mntton,  brewer  of  beer,  and 
maker  of  wine  has  raised  his  price  as  soon  as  he  is  no  longer 
depressed  by  foi-eign  competition,  and  it  requires  no  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature  to  know  that  the  inci'ease 
is  always  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  something  over.  The 
amusing  thing  is  that  this  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
a  Protectionist  policy  seems  to  have  surprised  the  French 
as  much  as  it  did  the  Ameiicans.  Outside  the  small 
minority  of  Free-traders,  nobody  seems  to  have  understood 
that,  if  prices  are  I'aised  by  legislation,  there  will  be  a  rise 
in  prices.  The  policy  is  meant  to  pi'oduce  that  veiy  result. 
It  would  be  some^^•llat  foolish  to  wonder  that  Frenchmen 
did  not  foresee  that,  if  there  is  a  general  lise  in  jjrices,  the 
good  done  to  the  pi'oducei-,  as  producer,  is  counterlialanced 
by  the  harm  done  him  in  his  character  of  consumer.  If 
they  understood  that,  they  would  not  be  Protectionists 
at  all.  The  producer  on  a  very  large  scale  has  no 
cause  to  complain,  because,  when  one  is  set  off  against  the 
other,  there  is  a  balance  in  his  favour;  but  that  is  ex- 
actly w-hat  the  Free-trader  means  when  he  says  that  Pro- 
tection is  lieneficial  only  to  the  capitalist,  and  to  him  only 
•as  long  as  the  increase  in  price  does  not  cause  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  consumption.  Sooner  or  later  some  such 
reaction  as  has  occiu-red  in  Germany  against  the  Protec- 
tionist policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  will  have  its  effect  in 
France.  For  the  moment,  the  Protectionist  party  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  It  will  require  some  time  to  make 
the  peasantry  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  rise  in  jjrices 
themselves,  and  until  they  do  the  consumers  in  the 
to\vns  will  be  outvoted.  In  the  meantime  the  result  of 
the  new  taiiffs  on  French  industry  must  be  bad.  In  so 
fcr  as  they  do  check  impoi'tation  fi'om  abi'oad,  they  must 
take  work  from  the  I'aihvays  and  the  shipjjing.  If  they  do 
not  answer  the  purpose  designed,  then  Finance  will  pay 
more  highly  than  before  for  what  it  takes  from  abroad. 
The  consequences  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  wine,  and 
beer  to  the  workmen  of  the  gi-eat  towns  ai-e  obvious. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

BEFOUE  proceeding  to  make  some  remaiks  on  the 
very  interesting  simamary  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan 
which  appeared  in  the  Thms  of  Tuesday,  it  may  not  lie  im- 
proper to  say  a  ^-ery  few  more  words  than  there  is  room  for 
in  our  Obituary  on  the  death  of  Sir  IIobert  Sandeman. 
I-fc  is  no  such  gi'eat  distance  even  in  the  actiial  geographical 
sense  from  Khartoum  to  Kelat.  But  the  connexion  in 
tiiouglit  between  the  man  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  it 
is  due  that  Beloochistan  is  in  part  British  teriitory,  in  part  a 
easeful  and  attached  protectorate — between  the  man  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  convei'sion  of  Quetta  into  the 
most  important  outwork  of  India  and  Indian  defence — and 
the  distiict  where  only  men  like  Sii-  Robert  are  needed  to 
do  the  greatest  things  for  England  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  far 
closer.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  the  good  omens  shame 
.the  ill,  Caj^tain  Lugard  or  somebody  else  may  have  even  a 
greater  game  to  play  than  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  had ; 
though  it  will  certainly  be  against  greater  difficulties. 

The  sketch  to  which  we  I'efer,  which  seems  to  have  been 
'  based  on  information  chiefly  obtained  at  Cairo  from  the 
escaped  missionary  Father  Ohrwalder,  and  which  "  hitches 
"on"  very  well  to  Major  Wingate's  remarka.ble  book, 
jvliich  we  noticed  some  months  ago,  represents  a  further 
stage  of  a  toleiubly  inevitable  development.  In  none  of  the 
Soudan  provinces,  except,  perhaps,  in  Dai'fur,  which  was 
tlie  latest  to  be  subdued  and  the  first  to  revolt  from 
Egypt,  does  there  appear  to  be  very  much  active  rebellion 
against  the  Khalifa.  But  the  movement  which  placed 
him  and  his  predecessor  in  power  is  none  the  less  cleai'ly 
spent ;  the  forces  at  his  command  have  dwindled,  and  are 
dwindling.  And,  more  than  that,  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed 
of  the  last  ten  years  have  depopulated  and  devastated 
the  country  to  such  a  degree  that  the  natives  would  almost 
certainly  welcome  a  strong  and  peaceful  Government  which 
•did  not  interfere  too  much  with  their  domestic  habits.  To 


a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  the  policy  of  waiting  till  the 
pear  is  ripe  is  generally  justifiable.  But  it  becomes  a  little 
dangerous  when  thei'e  ai'e  other  mouths  open  for  that  pear, 
as  there  are  here.  The  Italians  are  bound,  by  an  agree- 
ment which  they  will  no  doubt  loyally  observe,  not  to  trans- 
gress cei'tain  limits  westwai-ds  and  noi'thwai'ds.  But  if,  as 
is  rumoured,  the  Khalifa  takes  the  initiative  in  attacking 
them,  they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  accepting  his 
challenge,  and  pushing  theii'  possible  advantages.  Nothing 
has  recently  been  heai'd  of  the  expedition  which  the 
Belgian  Captain  Van  Kerckhoven  was  understood  to  be 
directing  up  the  Ubangi  fi-om  the  Congo  State ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  upper  district  of  that  river  runs 
light  up  into  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  which  is  reported  as  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Malidists,  and  that  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  its  watershed,  one  of  the  feeding-grounds 
of  the  Nile.  That  the  French  will  get  at  Parfur  by  way 
of  Lake  Tchad  and  Wadai  is  excessively  unlikely ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible,  and  at  any  rate  is  their  exjjressed 
design.  And,  lastly,  it  would  appear  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  Emin  Pasha  is  in  his  old  pi-ovince,  is  not 
unwelcome  there,  and — though  he,  of  coui'se,  has  no 
authority  to  do  so — is  flying  the  German  flag.  Father 
Ohrwalder  is  said,  like  the  vast  majoiity  of  those  who, 
without  fear  or  fovoui',  have  examined  the  question,  to  re- 
commend the  immediate  reoccupation  of  Dongola.  This 
would  not  only  save  the  fi'ontier  of  Egypt  proper  from  all 
danger,  and  in  all  })robability  lead  to  the  pacification  of  all 
Nubia,  but  it  would  pretty  certainly  have  an  effect,  imme- 
diate 01'  not  long  delayed,  on  the  further  provinces,  and, 
either  after  or  witiiouta  last  struggle,  break  up  the  Mahdist 
tyianny.  and  place  the  w^hole  course  of  the  Nile  under  the 
control  of  those  who  naturally  should  conti'ol  it.  Nor  is 
there  anything  at  all  discouraging  in  the  expeiiences  of 
Baker  and  Gordon.  For  tlie  circumstances  are  quite 
diflei'ent,  and  their  lesson  is  there.  The  wealth  of  the 
counti-y  is  matter  of  ascertained  fact.  That  both  England 
and  Egypt  are  bound  to  rescue  it  from  the  anai'chy  foi'  which 
both  ai'e  to  blame  cannot  be  denied.  The  impoi-tance  of 
restoring  the  English  pi-estige,  which,  as  we  know  from 
indisputable  sources,  lasted  years  aftei'  the  Abyssinian  expe- 
dition, and  was  only  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  is 
clear  to  all  but  the  IIarcourts  and  the  Laboucheres.  No- 
body— at  least  nobody  in  his  senses — wants  an  expedition  of 
twenty  thousand  men  with  the  puffery  and  fussing  and  outlay 
which  did  not  relieve  Gordon.  Cautious  advance  southwards 
fi'om  Wady  Haifa  on  the  one  side,  well-considered  support 
of  the  Bi'itish  East  Africa  Company's  Uganda  opei'ations  on 
the  othei',  are  all  that  is  required,  and  the  I'esult  is  all  but 
certain. 


LEGAL  DELAYS  AND  LEGAL  EXPENSES. 

THE  case  of  Hooper  v.  Large,  wdiich  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  in  an  almost  accidental  way  last 
Tuesday,  reads,  even  after  the  explanations  made  to  the 
judge  on  Thursday,  like  a  record  of  old  days,before  the  besom 
of  reform  had  penetrated  the  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law.  If 
the  story  of  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Large,  be  accurate,  the 
oppression  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  is  monstrous, 
and,  on  the  sho^v-ing  of  her  adversaries,  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  punishment  for  her  mistakes  and  misdoings  is  wholly 
indefensible.  Her  statement  is,  that  she  was  sued  as  her  late 
husband's  executi-ix  for  the  rent  of  theii'  house,  and  resisted 
the  claim,  because  he  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  caused  by  the 
bad  condition  of  the  drains.  She  did  not  apjjear  to  defend, 
and  on  December  1890  there  was  judgment  against  her  with 
costs  foi'  forty-one  pounds.  The  money  aftei-  some  delay  was 
paid,  and  then  Mi's.  Large  took  out  a  summons  for  a  stay 
of  all  further  proceedings.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
ceedings become  curious,  and  one  would  hope  ii'regulai-. 
Mrs.  Large  was  unable  at  once  to  pay  the  sum  recovered 
by  the  plaintiff;  he  took  possession  of  her  goods.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  part  of  the  legal  game,  and  Mrs.  Large  may 
congratulate  herself  that  she  could  not  be  sent  to  prison, 
like  Mr.  Pickwick.  But  when  she  ultimately  discharged 
Mr.  Hooper's  claim,  he  refused  to  surrender  her  chattels, 
and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that  she  applied  to  the 
Court.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  what  would  have  happened 
in  a  novel.  The  judge  would  have  put  on  the  black  cap,  and 
sent  for  Mr.  Hooper.  Under  threat  of  penal  servitude, 
or  perhaps  of  being  lynched  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Grililn,  that  recreant  suitor  would  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  Mrs.  Large  during  the  remainder  of 
her  viduity,  his  solicitor  would  have  been  sent  to  the  house 
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of  correction,  and  tlie  applause  in  Court  would  liave  been 
immediately  suppressed.  Unhappily  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
is  not  a  Cadi,  and  there  are  no  palm-trees  in  Fleet  Street. 
All  his  lordsliip  could  do  was  to  put  a  few  questions,  which 
were  certainly  well  woi-th  asking.  He  first  inquired  whether 
it  was  ti'ue  that  the  goods  were  retained  although  the 
judgment  had  been  satisfied.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  plaintiff's 
solicitoi',  whose  name  modesty  or  some  other  cause  has 
■withheld,  "  for  there  are  the  costs  of  the  administration 
"  suit."  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  a  landlord  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  his  deceased  tenant's  efiects  1 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  foim  was  employed  for  the 
pm-pose  of  getting  the  rent  out  of  the  estate,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  widow's  chattels  had  been  taken  in  execution. 
The  process  was  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  plaintiff,  as  may 
be  seen  from  tiiis  further  answer  of  his  professional  repre- 
sentative. "  This  lady  need  not  trouble  about  the  costs 
"  any  more,  as  we  have  plenty  of  money  in  Court  to  pay  all 
"  costs." 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  having  taken  the  matter  up,  was 
determined  to  see  it  through,  and  accordingly  wanted  to 
know  "  How  much  money  and  whose  ? "  The  amount  is  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  The  owner  was  the  late  Mr.  Large. 
More  than  seven  hundred  230unds  of  it  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  administration  suit.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham,  "it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  the  law  that 
"  such  things  should  be  possible."  It  certainly  is.  Sum 
due,  forty-one  pounds.  Amount  spent  in  recovering  it, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Moreover,  to  quote  Mi'. 
Justice  Grantham  again,  "  the  suit  is  still  going  on,  and, 
"  as  far  as  I  can  see,  will  go  on  until  the  whole  of  this  \)oor 
"  lady's  fortune  has  been  absorbed."  All  the  judge  could 
do  was  to  send  the  parties  with  a  letter  to  the  official  soli- 
citor, who  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  do  what  he  can  for  Mrs. 
Large,  and  ensure  the  fullest  possible  publicity  for  the  whole 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  explanation  I'eferi'ed  to 
above,  and  given  for  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C., 
comes  to  this,  that  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  called  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  fraudulent,  that  she  is  accused  of  peijury, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  fact  remains  that  nearly  800?.  have 
been  exacted  in  costs  on  a  debt  of  just  over  40/.,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  punishment  for  peijury  in  this  countiy 
is  not  a  pecuniary  one.  Of  course,  people  must  pay  their  rent, 
and  we  have  no  light  to  assume  that  the  house  was  unfit  for- 
human  habitation.  If  the  defendant  had  propei'ty,  and 
would  not  pay,  the  plaintifi"  was  justified  in  applying  com- 
pulsion. In  her  position  of  executiix  it  may  conceiv^ably 
have  been  necessary  to  put  her  head,  or  rather  her  jDui'se,  in 
Chancery.  But,  in  the  fii'st  place,  one  cannot  easily  under- 
stand why  the  administration  suit  and  the  seizui'e  of  the 
goods  should  both  have  been  requisite.  In  the  second  place, 
nothing  can  possibly  excuse  the  gi'oss  and  wanton  in- 
road upon  the  estate  to  which  this  poor  lady  looked  as 
her  means  of  support.  If  the  law  sanctions  it,  then  the 
law  sanctions  barefaced  robbery  and  extortion.  Mi'.  Jus- 
tice Grantham,  "  being  on  his  legs,"  or  rather  having 
taken  up  his  parable  fiom  his  seat,  went  on  to  deliver  a 
short  lecture  on  the  lapid  despatch  of  business,  and  the 
admirable  conduct  of  judges  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 
Much  of  what  he  said,  though  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated, 
is  substantially  ti'ue.  It  is  the  Chancery  Division  whei'e 
the  arrears  accumulate  until  a  Common  Law  judge  comes 
to  clear  them  away.  But,  as  Mr.  Justice  Day  pointed  out 
on  Wednesday,  the  revival  of  the  Guildhall  sittings  has  been 
a  costly  failure.  It  was  supposed  that  the  judges  would  sit 
there  for  the  trial  of  heavy  and  important  commercial 
cau.ses.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Most  of  the  cases  ai'e  utterly 
trivial,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  farce. 


RECRUITING. 

WHETHER  the  "  journalistic  enterpi'ise,"  or  the  tolera- 
tion of  it  in  official  quarters,  which  have  jointly  or 
severally  allowed  of  the  publication  in  the  Standard  of  the 
gist  of  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Recruit- 
ing, can  be  called  admirable  or  not,  we  will  not  inquire. 
Thanks  to  one  or  other,  or  both  of  them,  we  have  the  con- 
tents of  the  Report — or  as  much  of  them  as  it  is  profitable 
or  useful  to  quote.  The  nature  of  a  Report  on  recruiting 
is  that  it  contains  scores  of  pages  of  figui'es  and  one  page  of 
totals,  and  that  the  really  useful  part  is  that  which  contains 
the  totals.  If  the  official  people  have  themselves  hurried 
out  the  substance  of  the  Report,  it  cannot  be  because  there 
is  an  agreeable  story  to  tell,  but  for  some  other  reason. 


The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  army  is  stronger  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  last  year  by  1,047  men;  but,  as  the 
nominal  establishment  has  increased  by  1,303,  the  de- 
ficiency is  greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1890.  Then' 
the  army  was  4,693  men  below  its  establishment.  Now 
it  is  4,949  below  the  same  standard.  Yet  we  got  last 
year  nearly  five  thousand  more  recruits  than  in  the 
year  before,  who  ought  to  have  filled  up  the  gap,  aftet- 
a  fashion,  at  least.  If  they  have  not,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  because  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  men 
passed  to  the  Reserve,  and  then  because  the  loss  by  de- 
sertion and  by  the  purchase  of  discharges  has  been 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  year  since  1887.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that,  of  the  36,003  recruits  obtained  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  20,000  were  enlisted  in  the  last  six 
months  by  the  sti-enuous  efforts  of  the  agents.  Some  light 
is  given  us  on  the  nature  of  these  exertions  by  the  facts 
that  the  garrison  artillery  is  more  than  400  men  short  of 
its  complement,  because  recruits  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  cannot  be  obtained  ;  that  it  has  lately  been  found 
necessary  to  call  on  other  I'egiments  to  supply  men  for  a 
cavalry  I'egiment  ordeied  to  India,  because  those  in  the 
ranks  were  not  physically  fit  to  go ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
in  numbers  and  the  loss  by  all  kinds  of  waste  are  found 
mainly  in  the  infixntry. 

Taken  togethei-,  these  fiicts  prove,  we  are  very  much 
afraid,  that  the  army  is  becoming  less,  and  not  more, 
popular  with  the  stamp  of  men  that  it  is  desirable  to 
atti-act.  Reci'uits  can  be  got  in  numbers,  but  only  by 
taking  them  young  and  weedy.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that, 
while  the  loss  of  men  by  desertion  and  by  pui'chase  of 
discharge  is  increasing,  there  has  been  a  decreii«e  in  the 
number  of  men  lost  by  dismissal  for  bad  conduct.  We  are, 
again,  much  afi'aid  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  this 
means.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that,  in  our  need  foi'  men, 
we  pass  over  conduct  which  would  at  one  time  not  have 
been  tolerated.  The  quality  of  our  recruits  gets  steadily 
worse.  This  is  the  one  fact  to  which  it  is  at  pi  esent  worth 
while  to  pay  any  attention.  Talk  about  War  Ofiice  re- 
organization is  idle  in  face  of  the  evidence  that  service  in 
the  ai'iny  is  unpopular.  The  causes  of  that  unpopularity 
will  not  be  removed  even  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
War  Office  at  the  hands  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  There 
is  absolutely  no  need  to  make  a  parade  of  sagacity, 
or  to  cast  about  for  mysterious  reasons  for  the  dis- 
like felt  for  military  service.  The  Royal  Engineei'S  can 
get  men  in  abundance.  The  cavalry  i'egiments  and  the 
Field  Artillery,  though  they  too  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch,  are  still  up  to  their  standard  in  numbeis.  It  is  the 
infantry — the  bulk  and  main  strength  of  evei'y  army — 
which  is  wanting.  The  reason  for  the  contrast  is  obvious. 
The  Engineers  oflfer  many  advantages,  and  can  therefore 
get  as  many  men  as  they  want.  It  is  ti'ue  that  the 
Engineers  ai'e  a  small  corps ;  but  it  is  also  the  case  that 
they  require  a  much  more  skilled  stamp  of  man  than  the 
Line.  If  "  advantages  "  were  offered  to  the  infantry  soldier, 
he  also  would  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbeis  ;  and  that 
is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  Men  who  are  worth  getting 
know  that  the  shilling  a  day  is  a  sham,  that  the  fiee  kit 
is  a  fraud,  that  the  deferred  pay  is  a  nuisance,  and 
that  in  otlier  ways  a  soldier  is  mulcted  of  what  he  is  told 
or  is  allowed  to  believe  he  will  receive  in  the  ranks.  Even, 
as  it  is,  men  of  something  better  than  the  dregs  of  the 
people  do  enlist,  for  we  see  that  an  increasing  number 
purchase  their  dischai'ge.  The  dregs  desei't.  With  an 
increasing  deficiency  in  numbers  and  a  steady  decline  in 
quality,  our  army  is  likely  to  be  in  a  bad  way  in  five  years 
if  some  remedy  is  not  found.  That  remedy  is  not  to 
be  hoped  for  from  a  rearrangement  of  the  oifice-i  ooms  in 
Pall  Mall.  With  a  system  of  free  enlistment  it  must  come 
from  the  offer  of  "  advantages."  Of  course  if  they  fail,  we 
sliall  have  to  inquire  whether  it  is  any  longer  possible  to. 
maintain  an  army  of  the  size  now  necessai'y  by  fi'ee  enlist- 
ment at  all. 


THE  ELY  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

LIBERAL  as  was  the  amount  of  space  devoted  by  the 
Gladstonian  -press  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Confei'ence 
which  met  in  London  last  autumn  to  discuss  the  condition 
of  the  rural  labourei',  we  do  not  I'emember  that  any  of  those 
newspapers  found  room  for  an  analysis  of  the  composition 
of  the  assembly.  Yet  it  would  have  been  interesting,  and 
not  unimpoi'tant,  to  have  known  how  many  of  the  delegates 
really  belonged  to  the  class  which  they  professed  to  repre- 
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sent,  and  ^\■hat  proportion  of  those  who  did  belong  to  it 
were  qualified,  by  genuine  experience  of  its  ways  of  life,  to 
give  just  expression  to  its  feelings  and  its  desires.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  result  of  such  an  analysis  would  have  been 
unsatisfactory  ;  we  merely  observe  that  it  was  never,  to  our 
Icnowledge,  forthcoming.  In  the  case  of  the  Agiicultnral 
Congress  held  the  other  day  at  Ely,  these  highly  desirable 
statistics  have,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been  supplied,  and  they 
have,  at  least,  rendered  it  impossible  to  dispute  the 
tlioroughly  representative  character  of  the  gathering.  The 
Congress,  numbering  about  242  members  in  all,  included,  it  is 
stated,  126  agricultural  labourers,  7  mechanics,  12  small 
liolders,  and  82  farmers,  land-agents,  and  other  pei'sons 
connected  with  the  soil.  We  may  safely  say,  therefore, 
that  more  than  two  hundi'ed  out  of  the  242  delegates  ought 
to  have  known  what  they  were  talking  about ;  and,  indeed, 
an  examination  of  the  list  of  actiial  speakers  shov.s  lli;it,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  tliis  was  the  case.  Whether  as  much 
could  be  said  of  the  very  large  body  of  delegates  who  spoke 
for  ten  minutes  apiece  at  the  Memorial  Hall  we  leave  it  to 
the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  their  speeches  to  deter- 
mine. To  complete  the  comparison,  however,  between  the 
two  meetings,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  Congress  at  Ely 
was  addressed  only  by  a  mere  expert  on  agricultiu'al 
matters,  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  while  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
breakfast  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  on  Rural  R,eform 
had  the  benefit  of  a  discourse  from  a  possessor  of  Universal 
ICnowledge  in  the  person  of  Wv.  Gladstone. 

The  most  noteworthy  point,  perhaps,  in  the  speeches  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  at  the  recent  Congress  was  the 
unanimity  \^ath  which  they  confirmed  the  observation  just 
made  by  the  PrajiE  Minister  with  reference  to  the  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  work  a  small  holding  to 
advantage.  One  of  the  speakers,  a  representative  of  122 
labourers,  remarked,  with  considerable  naivete,  "  that  if  some 
"  means  could  be  de\ised  by  which  the  labourers  could  obtain 
"  capital  to  carry  on  holdings,  it  would  be  well."  He  was 
followed  hj  another  delegate  who  said  that  "  while  many 
"  men  talked  of  such  holdings,  they  did  not  think  of  the 
"  expense.  He  knew  what  it  cost  him."  A  third  said  that 
"  perhaps  the  Government  might  do  something  towards 
"  letting  out  money  for  such  holdings,"  and  a  fourth  re- 
marked that  "a  great  question  was  how  to  obtain  the 
"  capital  to  woik  a  small  holding.  It  meant  utter  ruin  to 
"  take  land  Vvdthout  the  capital  to  work  it.  He  spoke  from 
"  experience."  It  is  undoubtedly  well  that  this  difficulty 
should  be  thus  candidly  pointed  out  by  members  for 
the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  contemplated  legislation 
of  the  Government  is  designed.  It  need  not  have  affected, 
and  it  did  not,  in  fact,  affect,  the  main  tenoi-  of  Mr. 
Chaplin's  oliservations  on  this  subject  in  addressing  the 
Congress  at  the  close  of  their  debate.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  dif- 
ference betv/een  the  question  of  allotments  and  that  of 
small  holdings.  In  the  case  of  allotments  all  that  was  re- 
quired, he  said,  "  was  a  spade  and  a  pick,  which  the  great 
"  majority  of  laboui'ers  possessed  already.  But  for  a  small 
"  holding  much  more  was  reqiiired.  Buildings  of  some 
"  description  would  probably  be  needed,  and  more  time 
"  would  be  taken  from  the  occupier's  employment  than  per- 
"  haps  he  could  spare."  All  these,  howevei',  are  reasons, 
not  for  abandoning  the  project  of  facilitating  the  creation 
of  small  holdings,  but  simply  for  moderating  our  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  it  will  confer. 
On  this,  as  on  the  other  topics  dealt  with  in  his  speech,  Mr. 
Chaplin  spoke  with  all  the  authority  and  force  of  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  under  discussion, 
addressing  men  who  possessed  pi'actical  acquaintance  with 
it  themselves.  No  doubt  the  geneial  effect  of  his  speech, 
as  of  all  honest  and  well-infoiined  contiilmtions  to  the 
question  of  agricidtural  legislation,  v/as  to  warn  his  hearers 
against  any  exaggerated  estimate  of  results  that  can  be 
attained  hy  legislation.  But  those  whom  he  addressed 
could,  at  least,  carry  away  with  them  the  encouraging  re- 
flection that  whatever  amount  of  benefit  he  thinks  it  safe  to 
anticipate  fi'om  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  Government 
they  may  confidcntlj'  expect  to  idealize. 


A  TEXT  FOR  A  UNIONIST  LECTURE. 

IN  another  column  we  offer  some  advice  to  Unionists 
desirous  of  combating  the  efforts  of  tlie  Gladstonian 
for  the  cajolement  and  captm-e  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
We  may  here  venture  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  could 


hardly  do  better  than  begin  their  woi'k  with  a  series  of 
critical  lectures  to  the  I'ural  votei'S — of  course  in  the  form 
and  manner  of  those  teachings  quoe  melius  sine  ulld  solenni- 
tate  tradi  possunt — or  the  latest  bid  made  to  them  l)y  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  A  Unionist  accustomed  to  addi'ess 
rustic  audiences,  and  familiar  with  the  peasant's  ways  of 
thought  and  speech,  could  hardly  be  better  employed  than 
in  going  sentence  by  sentence  thi'ough  the  venerable  wire- 
puller's letter  to  the  new  Radical  weekly,  which  he  thinks 
it  may  politically  pay  to  pati'onize,  and  translating  each  of  his 
hollow  and  sounding  peiiods  into  language  which  will  show 
the  simplest  hearer  its  emptiness.  Mr.  Gladstone's  ac- 
count of  the  rural  labourer,  in  his  past  and  pi'esent  condi- 
tion, might,  if  the  lecturer  chose,  be  provisionally  accepted  as 
accurate,  or,  if  he  preferi'ed,  he  might  leave  it  to  his  audience 
themselves  to  accept  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  they  pleased. 
Probably  they  would  accept  a  good  deal  of  it.  Human 
nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  classes,  and  most  men  like 
to  hear  themselves  admii-ingly  and  sympathetically  de- 
scribed. The  jaeasant  will  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  told  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  "  building "  (so  to  call  it)  "  a  hay- 
"  stack,"  or  "  charging  a  cart  at  harvest-time  with  a  load 
"  of  wheat,"  is  skilled  labour  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  will  be  ready  enough  to  agree  with  his  eulogist 
that  he  has  been  much  put  upon  in  the  past,  and  that,  all 
things  considered,  "the  true  marvel  is  that  he  should  be 
"  what  he  is,  in  point  of  forward  movement,  manly  reso- 
"  lution,  and  forecast  of  the  futm-e."  Nor,  perhajjs, 
will  he  resent  being  told  that  he  is  "  too  commonly  subject 
"to  a  greater  amount  of  depressing  influences"  (than 
whom  ?),  "  of  influences  which  tend  to  restrict  his  fair  and 
"  legitimate  self-assertion,  from  his  contact  with  the  land- 
"  lord,  the  clergyman,  and  the  fai-mer,  and  this  quite  apart 
"  from  the  occurrence  of  cases  which  are  to  be  censured  as 
"  tyrannical."  And  he  is  sure  to  have  enough  of  that 
capacity  of  self-pity  with  which  most  of  us,  in  town  or 
country,  are  sufficiently  well  supjjlied,  to  be  able  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  in  comparison  with  the  condensed 
population,  he  leads  both  during  and  after  labour  a  lonely 
life,  in  so  far  as  he  has  not  the  same  facilities  for  com- 
municating ideas,  for  cherishing  sympathies,  and  for 
oi'ganizing  common  action. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  as  well  for  controversial  purposes 
to  assume  that  this  is  a  tolerably  exact  account  of  the  rural 
labourei''s  situation  and  needs,  and  then  to  read  over  to 
him  slowly,  and  with  a  running  commentary,  all  the  rest 
of  the  blai  ney  and  blather  which  follows  this  portion  of  the 
article,  and  to  ask  liim  to  ask  himself  what  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  it  all  comes  to. 
There  is  one  sentence  in  it,  and  one  alone,  which  "  says  any- 
"  thing "  to  the  rui'al  labourer,  and  what  that  says  has 
already  been  said  to  him  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
act,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  act  as  well  as  to  speak, 
"  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  seen  that  the  ex- 
"  tension  of  the  small  culture  in  all  its  branches,  animal 
"  as  well  as  vegetable "  (the  cow  as  well  as  the  three 
acres  ?),  "  may  become  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  in- 
"  crease  of  the  wealth  derived  from  the  kindly  earth,  and 
"  also  for  the  social  elevation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil." 
Yes,  it  is  "  coming  to  be  seen "  now ;  but  it  was  appa- 
rently not  coming  to  be  seen  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
power,  and  Mi'.  Jesse  Codlings  was  not  yet  converted  fi'om 
a  friend  into  a  foe.  But,  coming  to  be  seen,  it  is  also  coming 
to  be  acted  upon — by  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  opponents ; 
and  what  else  has  he  to  offer  ?  Nothing  but  congratula- 
tions on  a  weekly  paper  which  will  give  the  laboui'ei-s  the 
"  best  lights  on  political  subjects" — but  at  a  penny  a  light 
— this  and  Parish  Councils.  That  is  literally  all — penny 
lights  on  political  subjects  and  Parish  Councils.  Surely  it 
should  be  possilile  to  make  the  rui  al  laboui'er  see  how  much 
he  is  likely  to  get  out  of  a  distinguished  (but  new-found) 
friend  and  patron  w^ho  is  capable  of  wrapping  up  such  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing  in  such  an  elaborate  covering  of 
words  1 


THE  HAND  AND  ITS  STUDY. 

rriTIE  physiognomy  of  the  hand  is  sufficiently  marked  to  have 
attracted  observers  from  the  earliest  times.  Since  nearly 
aa  many  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  the  hand  as  to  the  face, 
it  might  almost  be  called  a  face  without  eyes ;  but  even  here  the 
eyes,  the  "  windows  of  the  soul,"  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
hand-clasp,  which  is  a  parley  at  the  gates  so  to  speak.  Chiro- 
mancy has  found  passionate  worshippers,  yet  it  could  be  wished 
that  they  had  had  more  reason  and  less  folly  in  their  cult.  The 
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origin,  nevertheless,  of  this  headlong  adoration  is  one  that  is  not 
wholly  foolish,  it  is  a  desire  for  the  full  comprehension  of  charac- 
ter as  displayed  by  individuals.  It  is  so  interesting  to  linow  all 
about  our  friends,  not  to  say  our  enemies,  and  doubly  enchanting 
to  know  all  about  ourselves.  The  sublime  rule  yvSiSi  <TeavT6u 
appeals  irresistibly  to  mankind,  and  none  the  less  to  womankind, 
whether  Greek  has  or  has  not  been  included  in  the  cm-riculum  of 
their  education.  And  at  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  chiromancy 
is  the  key  to  the  mystery,  the  solution  of  the  enigma. 

Herein  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  this  occult  science  and  black 
art.  For  there  is  no  key  to  the  mystery  of  life  except  religion. 
But  what  deals  with  the  very  fountains  of  life,  such  as  the 
faithful,  philosophic,  scientific,  and  artistic  study  of  character  as 
defined  in  chiromancy,  may  well  turn  the  heads  of  the  light  and 
thoughtless  as  they  touch  as  if  by  magic  on  the  facts  and  fancies 
of  their  own  or  other's  characters.  It  appears  as  if  we  had  but 
to  learn  the  meanings  of  about  thirty  familiar  turns  and  crinkles 
of  this  ubiquitous  hand,  that  feeds  and  clothes  us,  fights  our 
enemies,  welcomes  our  friends,  hides  our  faces  in  sorrow,  lifts  up 
our  prayers  to  the  skies, 

DupHces  tenJens  ad  sidera  palraas, 

and  then  we  shall  walk  as  gods  knowing  good  and  evil.  A  reck- 
less rush  is  made  to  the  little  books  v\-liich  set  forth  rags  and 
tatters  of  the  coveted  information,  like  old  papyri  worn  out  by 
lying  in  Egyptian  tombs  for  thousands  of  idle  years.  The  desperate 
disappointment  and  disillusion  that  follow  are  scarcely  ever 
acknowledged.  Whereas  one  book  says  a  line  means  a  good  heart 
if  it  is  long,  another  declares  that  mere  length  is  itself  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  thereupon  these  cynical  impostors  object 
on  principle  to  too  much  heart.  Unless  also  the  line  of  the  head  is 
long  enough,  the  owner  is  to  come  to  a  bad  end  ;  if  too  long  and 
of  a  particular  shape,  he  is  a  miser.  "What,  then,  can  be  the  right 
length  of  either.^  This  is  left  in  doubt,  and  harrowing  imcer- 
tainties  are  likely  to  take  the  place  of  former  happy  beliefs  in 
self  and  friends.  Moreover,  every  hand  is  of  a  different  shape, 
and  the  lines  wander  about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  actually 
appear  and  disappear  from  time  to  time,  which  is  more  occult 
than  agreeable.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  incidents  that  are  likely  to  happen  to 
the  average  man  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Fortune-tellers  of  old 
had  plenty  of  time  to  count  them  up  and  tabulate  them  in  the 
stars — the  earliest  form  of  statistics  known — and  the  rule  has 
been  handed  down  through  countless  generations  that  a  fortune- 
teller must  make  a  judicious  selection  of  these  incidents  in  pro- 
phesying the  future.  The  power  of  following  that  rule  means  the 
possession  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  sympathetic  eye,  and  a 
terribly  accurate  memory,  besides  an  amount  of  natural  force  of 
logic  that  would  win  a  degree  in  any  University  if  properly 
applied.  One  thing  leads  to  another,  even  the  vmexpected  has 
its  place,  perhaps  unexpectedly  to  itself.  Unless  a  chiromant 
can  lay  in  a  store  of  information  on  the  subject  of  character  in 
the  abstract  and  of  the  curious  efiects  one  person's  action  has 
on  another's  action,  no  definite  fortune  or  character  can  be 
evolved.  Every  line  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  its  neighbour 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  thus  indicating  in  a  subtly  historical 
manner  the  growth  of  philosophies  and  religions  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  manners  of  each  period.  A  strange  ethical  cha- 
racter runs  through  the  odd  and  dogmatic  assertions  of  the 
ancient  chiromants ;  it  was  evident  they  knew  how  passions 
■worked,  how  peace  became  strife,  and  how,  throughout  all. 
Wisdom  crieth  aloud  in  the  streets  and  no  man  regardeth  her. 

There  is  something  pathetically  comical  in  that  a  clever  fortune- 
teller can  use  any  kind  of  system  with  success.  Which  system 
can  possibly  be  the  right  one  ?  Is  it  the  latest  or  the  largest, 
the  oldest  or  the  simplest  ?  We  should  be  inclined  to  suggest 
that  the  best  system  of  delineation  of  character  rests  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  ethnography,  ethnology,  geo- 
graphy, history— anthropology  in  short,  in  its  widest  terms. 
After  observing  the  facts  with  the  care  demanded  by  science  and 
with  the  eye  required  by  art,  and  recollecting  them  with  the 
piety  of  a  true  and  faithful  conscience  and  giving  forth  the  re- 
sult with  the  vivid  accuracy  of  Shakspeare,  something  may  be 
known  about  one's  dear  neighbours  and  still  more  valuable  self. 
On  a  physiological  basis  the  lines  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  electric  currents  from  the  brain  to  the  hand  ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  truth  in  this  idea,  for  the  lines  come  and  go  according 
as  the  currents  of  being  act.  Hence  chiromancy  lays  audacious 
claim  to  be  that  barometer  of  the  soul  and  body  for  which 
philosophers  and  physicians  have  often  sighed.  Certainly  it  has 
been  proved  that  new  lines  "grow"  according  to  the  definite 
turns  of  action,  or  thought,  or  emotion  that  are  deeply  inwrought 
in  the  owner's  existence.  Yet  how  can  it  be  possibly  proved  that 
any  line  has  the  right  meaning  attached  to  it  by  Desbarrolles,  for 
example,  who  has  been  the  cleverest  modern  chiromant,  and 
who  confounds  astrology  with  observation  ?    The  very  meaning 


of  character  is  altered  by  nationalities  in  a  way  demanding  serious 
ethnological  allowances,  and  the  lines  possibly  representative  of  a 
French  character  require  another  reading  for  the  English.  For 
instance,  our  dogged  practicality  perceives  that  to  murder  an 
opponent  will  have  uncomfortable  results  for  the  murderer,  and 
therefore  anger  is  restrained  out  of  egoistical  caution ;  but  duels 
remain  in  France.  French  vanity  leads  to  polite  desire  to  please  ; 
English  vanity  gives  self-satisfaction,  the  conceit  which  claims 
rather  than  deserves  admiration.  The  mark  will  be  in  both 
hands  ;  but  here  nationality  re-arranges  facts  with  what  may  be 
termed  natural  magic.  We  do  not  know  how  it  is,  and  yet  it  is 
so.  And  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  nations  hitherto  ex- 
amined. This  wide  field  for  the  cultivation  of  observation  and 
reflection,  deduction  and  induction,  presented  to  an  ardent 
student  of  human  character,  will  be  apt  to  appear  as  a  yawning 
gulf  to  the  fervent  chiromants  who  pin  their  faith  on  the  books 
that  settle  everything  in  two  strokes  of  the  pen.  Are  they  no 
longer  to  be  allowed  to  believe  their  own  eyes  ?  Cannot  they 
tell  a  good  line  when  they  see  it,  whether  in  Jew,  Turk,  or 
Christian  ?  Precisely  ;  but  how  will  that  "  good ''  line  be  used  ? 
To  kill  or  cure,  to  help  or  hurt  mankind  ? 

To  be  worth  anything,  chiromancy  must  be  treated  as  an  exact 
science  and  a  true  art  combined,  and  then  it  becomes  an  incentive 
to  minute  observation  of  trivial  facts  that  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  higher  sciences,  and  that  can  only  be  set  forth  intelligibly 
by  the  higher  arts.  Unless  it  can  be  employed  as  a  mental  and 
spiritual  barometer  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Like  those  dry 
sensitive  plates  that  photograph  the  unseen  stars,  the  skin  seems 
to  permit  crinkles  to  be  made  by  unseen  thoughts  flashing  through 
the  mind.  A  warning  of  good  or  ill  is  sometimes  found  imprinted 
there  before  the  owner  knows  what  is  within  the  horizon  of  his 
mind.  But  who  will  take  the  warning  ?  The  average  man  hates 
to  be  thought  the  average  man,  and  it  is  paradoxically  a  sign  of 
superiority  of  mind  for  any  one  willingly  to  agree  that  he  is  him- 
self a  mere  ordinary  specimen  of  humanity.  Science,  indeed, 
kindly  observes  that  there  is  only  a  single  specimen  of  the 
"  average  "  in  any  class,  the  one,  that  is,  that  holds  the  exact  centre 
in  the  truly  miraculous  "  ogive  "  formed  by  drav/ing  a  line  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  But  those  below  the  average  go  quicker 
to  their  fall  than  do  the  others  rise  above.  No  one  would  like  his 
own  hand  to  rise  in  witness  or  warning  against  him,  still  less  to 
betray  the  best  and  triiest  feelings  that  do  him  nought  but  honour ; 
therefore  chiromancy  is  put  aside  by  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
of  value,  and  it  is  employed  to  frighten  and  amuse  the  credulous 
or  incredulous  by  its  absurd  pretence  of  fortune-telling.  A  well- 
known  writer  on  the  rules  of  chance  has  averred  in  vain,  al- 
though with  truth,  that  there  is  no  such  bad  luck  as  believing  in 
good  luck,  and  Democritus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
said,  "  Men  have  invented  for  themselves  the  phantom  Fortune 
to  excuse  their  own  want  of  prudence." 

If  we  try  to  find  out  why  certain  names  of  qualities  are  given 
to  certain  marks  or  lines  in  the  hand,  we  are  launched  unawares 
into  the  seething  sea  of  ethics.    Long  ago  the  philosophers  por- 
tioned out  man's  little  being  into  major  and  minor  parts,  and 
history  shows  the  action  of  these  entities.    People  must  be  some- 
thing or  other,  and  the  veriest  tiro  at  fortune-telling  will  be  sure 
to  hit  on  something  true  to  say  out  of  mere  chance,  and  because 
of  the  limitations  of  human  nature.    This  is  called  magic.    It  is, 
indeed,  darkness  and  ignorance  wielding  the  broken  swords  of  the 
finest  intelligences.    The  black  art  of  hints  and  innuendoes  that 
pretend  to  be  inspirations  should  be  scouted,  and  the  superstitious 
beliefs  overcome  by  the  light  of  true  knowledge  and  devotion. 
Here  comes  back  the  imsolved  problem  as  gaily  as  an  india- 
rubber  ball  on  the  rebound.  How  shall  darkness  be  overcome  by 
light  ?    Perhaps  the  problem  may  be  left  to  remain  unsolved, 
while  we  try  to  understand  the  outward  indications  of  the 
inward  character.    We  are  all  engaged  in  a  lifelong  struggle  to 
understand  one  another,  misunderstandings  being  the  bane  of 
existence.    Therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  now  and  again  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  any  system  of  patient  observation 
which  may  help  to  set  up  at  least  a  kind  of  finger-post  on  our 
way.    Ethics  form  a  system  of  manners,  physiognomy  expresses 
their  action,  and  chiromancy  registers  the  result.    There  is  no 
place  left  for  magic,  that  cruel  trap  for  the  superstitious.  But 
there  is  a  wide  opening  for  an  infinity  of  mistakes  in  reading  the 
silent  hand,  the  dumb  witness  of  a  life.    This  kind  of  reading  is 
like  translating  out  of  a  foreign  language  but  partly  known. 
One  mark  will  counteract  another  mark,  like  the  two  wicked 
negatives  that  only  exist  to  destroy  one  another,  while  a  third 
will  galvanize  them  into  separate  life.    For  instance,  ambition, 
condemned  by  Milton  as 

That  last  iufiimity  of  noble  minds, 

is  often  confounded  with  worldliness,  yet  it  can  live  apart  ;  and  a 
very  determined  share  of  worldliness  will  on  the  contrary  go  with 
an  excessive  supineness,  owing  to  a  dominant  and  selfish  love  of 
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ease.  Witli  worldliness  and  a  strong  will  combined  the  lund  of 
ambition  springs  up  that  "  o'erleaps  itself."  Here,  instead  of  two 
negatives,  three  positives  destroy  one  another,  or  at  least  over- 
throw their  possessor.  We  have,  peWiaps,  said  enough  to  give 
the  clue  to  the  intricate  maze  of  chiromancy,  into  which  it  is  only 
safe  to  enter  bearing  a  thread  of  reason  to  follow  the  windings  of 
the  path,  and  lead  us  safely  forth  again. 


PICTUEE  GALLERIES. 

THE  exhibition  of  Barbizon  painters  at  Mr.  McLean's  Galleries 
in  the  Ilaymarket  is  altogether  a  notable  collection.  If  it 
were  merely  for  the  Corots,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  fine, 
the  gathering  must  be  accounted  very  attractive.  But  here  also 
are  represented  Diaz,  Daubigny,  J.  F.  Millet,  Bupre,  Troy  on, 
with  other  painters  of  repute  in  no  sense  Barbizonian.  The  pre- 
sence of  ten  Corots  in  one  room  is,  of  course,  scarcely  an  excep- 
tional circumstance.  Corot  was  a  prolific  painter.  There  were 
who  taunted  him  with  regard  to  his  ceaseless  fertility  in  produc- 
tion, and  he,  on  his  part,  was  wont  to  rally  these  candid  friends 
with  his  habitual  good  humour  on  the  protracted  and  painful 
methods  of  the  feeble.  Against  lesser  men  the  charge  of  over- 
production may  hold.  Most  of  us  are  of  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
tinguished critic  who  noted  Corot's  fertility  as  one  more  proof 
that  the  painter  was  of  the  race  of  the  great  masters,  all  of 
whom,  as  he  took  occasion  to  show,  were  active  producers.  This 
critic,  it  needs  not  to  be  said,  was  not  an  art-critic.  It  is  the  cha- 
racter, not  the  number,  of  the  Corots  at  Mr.  McLean's  exhibition  that 
calls  for  remark.  The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  "  Le  Batelier" 
— a  twihght  landscape,  presenting  a  wooded  water-way,  with  a 
boat  in  the  foreground,  the  still  water  reflecting  the  lingering 
light  of  evening  in  the  grey  windless  sky,  and  near  the  horizon 
one  faint  rosy  touch  of  colour.  This  picture  is  an  acknowledged 
masterpiece,  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
painter's  work,  in  colour  exquisite,  and  in  its  treatment  of  the 
vague  glimmering  light  marvellously  subtle.  Full  of  power  and 
magic  is  the  painter's  expression  of  the  mysterious  hour  when,  to 
sum  up  the  poetic  imape  suggested  by  all  the  elements  of  the 
landscape,  all  earth  is  but  one  thought — and  that  is  rest.  An- 
other charming  example  is  the  luminous  little  landscape  (9), 
one  of  those  impressions  of  Ville  [d'Avray  which  no  man  has 
numbered.  "The  Edge  of  the  Wood"  (18),  "Morning  JNIist" 
(21),  "Evening"  (22),  and  "The  Outskirts  of  a  Village" 
(34),  are  characteristic  examples  that  well  merit,  with  the  rest, 
the  study  of  the  visitor.  By  Diaz  there  are  several  re- 
markable landscapes,  of  which  the  finest  in  colour  is  "  The 
Forest,  Fontainebleau  "  (10).  The  small  picture  "Evening" 
(12)  is  a  brilliant  example  of  this  painter.  Millet  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  landscape,  two  drawings — one  a  beautiful 
study  of  gleaners  (38)— and  "  The  Madonna  and  Child"  (25), 
painted  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Lorette,  in  Paris — 
a  stately,  indeed  a  majestic,  altar-piece.  By  Daubigny  there  are 
six  canvases,  of  which  "  By  the  Stream,"  a  picture  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1844,  is  the  most  elaborate  composition  and  the 
most  finished,  though  by  no  means  representative  of  the  painter's 
style  in  his  prime.  As  a  colourist  he  is  more  favourably  ex- 
hibited by  the  impressive  study  "  Low  Tide  "  (30),  and  by  "  The 
Banks  of  the  Loire"  (39),  where  there  is  a  characteristic  note  of 
power  in  the  rendering  of  the  clouded  and  windy  sky.  There  is 
but  one  Troyon,  though  that,  "  Spring  Pastures  "  (11),  is  a  capital 
example.  For  the  rest  we  note,  as  further  attractions  of  a  most 
■interesting  show,  an  excellent  cattle-piece  (8),  by  Van  Marcke, 
and  a  Monticelli— "  On  the  Terrace  "  (124) — with  a  Venetian 
glow  of  colour. 

At  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Sainton  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis  are  the  chief  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Sainton  shows  some  charming  studies  of  heads  in  "  silver  point," 
with  a  series  of  little  paintings  of  street-life  in  London  under 
various  atmospheric  conditions.  These  clever  studies  are  marked 
by  excellent  observation  of  the  types  selected,  as  in  the  newspaper 
boy  (5),  the  crossing-sweeper  (16),  street-Arabs  (21),  and  the 
delightful  group  of  children  sitting  on  the  pavement,  "  A  Picnic  " 
(27).  Perhaps,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  capital  group  of 
bird-fanciers  in  Seven  Dials  (19),  the  transcript  is  a  little  too 
bright  and  clean,  though  in  all  alike,  thanks  to  the  artist's  line 
pictorial  sense,  the  figures  are  vital  with  individual  character. 
The  Essex  landscapes  of  Mr.  Wimperis  are  derived  from  that 
pleasant  part  of  the  county  of  which  Danbury  is  the  centre, 
a  grass  country  girt  about  with  wheat  lands,  such  as  the 
Dengie  hundred  to  the  east,  a  country  of  noble  wych  elms,  willows, 
red-brick  villages,  old  mills,  and  much  water.  Miss  Julia  Cart  wright 
has  discoursed  of  the  attractions  of  this  corner  of  Essex  in  one  of  the 
reviews.  Mr.  AN'imperis's  most  vigorous  and  accomplished  paint- 
ings, such  as  "  Tossing  the  Hay  "  (9),  the  "  Windmill  at  Danbury  " 


(12),  with  its  spirited  rendering  of  tlying  sunny  clouds,  "  A  Ruined 
Mill  "(25),  and  "Thunder  Clouds  "  (27),  a  fine  study  of  rolling 
cumulus,  are  all  inspired  by  the  painter's  sympathetic  observation 
of  nature  in  or  around  Danbury  Common.  It  is  the  breezy  call 
of  morn  that  stirs  Mr.  Wimperis  to  his  most  successful  efforts. 
In  the  afternoon,  particularly  in  the  low  and  level  light  of  even- 
ing, he  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  true  to  himself,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  old  English  landscape  art  he  worthily  observes  in  the 
paintings  we  have  mentioned.  We  cannot  recognize  the  painter 
of  Nos.  9  and  12,  for  example,  in  the  painting  "Evening — 
Ilemingford  Grey"  (31),  with  its  unveracious  tone  and  disagree- 
able colour.  Such  work  from  an  artist  at  his  best  so  strong  and 
sincere  is  something  of  a  shock. 


MARCH  K?. 

SINCE  there  are  twenty  days  of  marching  to  one  of  fight- 
ing during  the  course  of  a  campaign,  and  the  success  of 
strategy  depends  mainly  on  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  powers 
of  soldiers  on  the  road,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  attention  can 
hardly  be  given  to  so  important  an  item  in  the  training  of  an 
army.  A  good  deal  has  lately  been  made  of  the  deficiencies  of 
some  of  our  battalions  in  this  respect,  which  the  manoeuvres  in 
Hampshire  brought  to  light.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however, 
that  the  first  reports  were,  as  usual,  much  exaggerated,  and  that 
it  was  only  from  a  very  small  minority  of  corps  that  there  was 
any  considerable  number  of  stragglers.  So  few  failures,  however, 
only  show  all  the  more  incontestably  that  all  may  succeed  if  due 
care  and  attention  be  exercised,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  three- 
fourths  are  equal  to  their  tasks,  the  remainder  should  not  likewise 
be  so.  The  time  of  our  infantry  officers  is  not  so  occupied  but  that 
they  can  spare  some  moments  to  attend  to  the  proper  fitting  of  their 
men's  boots,  nor  are  all  the  hours  of  the  week  so  filled  in  our 
army  but  that  practice  may  be  indulged  in,  such  as  will  fit 
men  to  cover  the  distances  they  may  be  called  on  to  traverse 
during  a  campaign,  without  unduly  straining  themseh'es. 
For  undoubtedly  training  will  help  much  here.  How  much 
may  be  realized  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  the  apparent  ease  with  which  porters  and  others  ac- 
customed to  carry  heavy  weights  shoulder  and  carry  oft"  boxes 
and  baggage  of  dimensions  portentous  enough  to  appal  many 
an  athlete.  Let  any  one  who  perhaps  prides  himself  on  his 
powers  on  the  moors,  next  time  he  is  waiting  while  his  luggage 
is  being  weighed  at  the  station,  lift  a  portmanteau  of  60  lbs. 
or  so,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  would  care  to  try  and  do 
the  four  miles  an  hour,  which  seem  so  easy  to  him,  with  it  on 
his  back.  Let  him  further  consider  that  a  soldier  has  to  carry 
such  a  load,  not  in  any  go-as-you-please  fashion,  but  that  he  has 
to  accommodate  his  pace  to  the  mass  of  men  round  him,  has  per- 
haps to  form  one  of  a  detachment  sent  to  reconnoitre  to  a  flank, 
and  finally,  when  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  instead  of  getting  a 
tub  and  a  good  dinner,  has  perhaps  to  turn  out  at  once  for  outpost 
duty,  which  means  being  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
when  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  awake  has  to  sleep  as  best  he  can 
on  the  ground,  after  the  scanty  and  ill-cooked  meal,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  he  has  had  that  day.  When  the  matter  is 
so  considered  it  will  seem  by  no  means  incomprehensible  that 
the  distances  which  armies  can  be  relied  on  to  traverse  in  a  day 
are  so  short,  and  that  so  many  soldiers  aie  rendered  l.ors  de  combat 
ere  they  come  within  sight  of  their  enemy  at  all. 

Victory  is  so  often  dependent  on  celerity  of  movement  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  generals  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  their  men's  legs.  Frederick  and 
Napoleon,  perhaps,  laid  more  stress  on  such  education  than  any 
of  the  other  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  and  both  owed  their 
early  successes  principally  to  the  capabilities  they  had  developed 
in  those  they  led.  The  former  rather  benefited  by  the  tactical 
advantages  precision  of  movement  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
conferred  upon  him,  while  it  was  in  the  realm  of  strategy  that 
the  latter  turned  the  mobility  of  his  forces  to  account.  His 
march  from  Boulogne  to  the  Rhine  in  1805  remains  the  "  record" 
for  a  rapid  continuous  march  of  a  large  force.  On  that  occasion 
his  three  corps  marched  on  three  distinct  lines,  each  corps  march- 
ing by  divisions  at  one  or  two  days'  interval.  They  thus 
traversed  400  miles  in  twenty-six  days,  an  average  distance  of 
nearly  16  miles  a  day,  or,  if  the  halts  they  made  every  five  days 
be  allowed  for,  about  20  miles  for  a  day's  march.  Our  short-service 
army,  which  is  occasionally  somewhat  unjustly  derided,  can  boast 
of  an  achievement  almost  as  proud,  in  the  march  now  celebrated 
as  "  Roberts's,"  from  Cabul  to  Candahar.  In  a  very  trying  climate 
316  miles  were  then  accomplished  in  twenty-three  days,  while  on 
one  day  the  main  body  marched  2  r  miles.  The  force,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  very  much  less  than  that  which 
Napoleon  led,  and  the  difficulties  of  marching  vary  directly  with 
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tlie  numbt'js  on  the  road.    Moreover,  General  Roberts  had  the 
judgment,  and  could  afford,  to  leave  wheeled  artillery  behind. 
The  German  corps  which  in  1870  marched  from  the  Rhine  to 
Paris  accomplished  520  miles  at  an  average  rate  of  13I  miles  per 
diem,  while  Marlborough  when  he  started  from  the  Netherlands 
for  Blenheim  took  twentj-five  days  to  leave  240  miles  after  him. 
Such  are  the  performances  which  may  be  expected  from  soldiers 
on   marches   occupying  lengthened   periods,  and   the  prudent 
general  will  base  his  calculations  on  no  higher  estimates.  Forced 
marches  are  the  favourite  resource  of  incompetence,  and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.     The  im- 
provident leader  tiu-ns  to  them,  as  the  spendthrift  does  to  his 
capital,  to  supply  his  want  of  foresight,  destroys  the  morale  of 
his  men,  and  ultimately  renders   them   incapable   of  answer- 
ing to  the  call  when  the  inevitable  crisis  comes.    Yet  forced 
marches  have  absorbed  a  vast  share  of  popular  admiration, 
and  appeal  to  the  gallery  in  a  manner  which  less  showy,  but 
sounder,  methods  fail  to  do.    And  popular  writers  and  igno- 
rant exaggeration  take  care  that  such  achievements  shall  not 
lose  in  the  chronicling  of  them.    Thus  it  comes  about  that  we 
must  receive  some  accounts  with  suspicion,  nor  forget  the  grain 
of  salt  when  the  exploits  of  the  mighty  dead  are  sung.  To 
analyse  popular  traditions  is  an  ungracious  task,  yet  occasionally 
it  must,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  be  undertaken.    It  is  so  easy 
sometimes  by  a  little  slipshod  writing  to  give  the  reader  a  totally 
different  impression  from  that  which  the  original  historian  in- 
tended to  convey,  that  the  story  often  grows  rather  from  careless- 
ness than  intention  to  mislead.    A  body  of  troops  may  start  at 
JO  A.M.  one  day,  may  march  20  miles,  and  reach  their  camp  or 
bivouac  in  ample  time  to  have  a  good  meal  and  comfortable 
night's  rest.    If  they  are  asked  to  start  again  next  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  and  accomplish  1 5  miles  ere  they  reach  a  halting-place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  six  hours  later,  they  will  have  done 
well  ;  but  it  will  hardly  occur  to  any  one  of  them,  as  they  rest  after 
their  exertions,  that  they  have  just  "  made  history,"  or,  indeed, 
done  anything  much  out  of  the  ordinary  routine.  A  partial  historian 
or  correspondent  gifted  with  a  flowery  style  will,  however,  not  so 
easily  allow  his  opportunity  to  escape  him.    In  reality  35  miles 
Las  been  accomplished  in  two  days.    It  will  read  better  in  the 
papers  at  home,  however,  to  say  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  viola- 
tion of  truth  is  incurred  by  doing  so.   Tliirty-five  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  will  therefore  be  with  the  public  the  record  of  what 
soldiers  have  done.    But  tlie  snowball  will  rot  cease  rolling  yet. 
A  subsequent  writer,  not  observing  the  distinction,  will  call  the 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  voila  I  we  have  a  forced  marcli 
ready  to  go  down  to  posterity,  and  figure  in  the  annals  for  all 
time !     The  truth  is  that  tlie  physical  strength  of  even  the 
sturdiest  races  is  so  easily  sapped  by  improper  food,  broken  sleep, 
bad  roads,  tender  feet,  and  heavy  burdens,  that  with  infantry 
forced  marches  are  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  and  can  rarely 
be  accomplished  without  adventitious  aid  of  some  ssrt  being 
supplied.    Much  hostile  criticism  was  evoked  when   at  the 
manoeuvres,  during  exceptionally  sultry  weather,  the  men  were 
relieved  of  their  kits.    Considering  that  our  men  had  had  but 
little  experience  in  marching  long  distances,  howeviT,  the  innova- 
tion showed  judgment,  and  was  not  out  of  place.    That  our 
infantry  should  not  be  ready  and  fit  to  march  accoutred  as 
they  must  be  on  service  is  another  side  of  the  question,  which 
we  will  not  here  enter  upon  ;  but,  matters  being  as  they  were,  the 
relaxation  was  not  out  of  place,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.    No  commander  will  entail  burdens  on 
his  men  which  he  can  get  carried  elsewhere,  and  on  almost  all 
the  occasions  when  exceptional  exertions  have  been  called  for  in 
the  way  of  marching,  the  troops  have  been  able  to  rely  on  some- 
thing more  than  their  own  legs.     In  several  of  Napoleon's 
marches  the  men  took  it  in  turns  to  ride  in  the  carts  which  he 
provided,  and  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Peninsular  war  the 
light  infantry  frequently  handed  over  their  knapsacks  to  the 
cavalry  to  carry  for  them.    Sherman,  in  his  famous  march  across 
Georgia,  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  carts;  and  Nicholson  was 
glad  to  mount  his  men  in  "  ekkahs  "  during  the  Mutiny.    It  is, 
however,  by  cavalry  that  forced  marches  have  most  frequently 
and  successfully  been  accomplished,  and  as  mucli  as  50  miles  can, 
on  an  emergency,  undoubtedly  be  covered  by  them  in  a  day.  The 
deeds  of  European  horsemen  are  entirely,  however,  left  in  the 
shade  by  the  exploits  performed  in  Central  Asia  during  one  of 
their  raids  by  the  Turcomans.    And  here  we  have  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Valentine  Baker  to  rely  on,  and  may  be 
sure  that  the  feats  he  has  told  us  of  were  really  accomplished. 
Our  own  men  did  good  work  however  when,  in  1882,  the  cavalry 
division  made  their  dash  on  Cairo,  and  in  a  hot  sun  and  over 
heavy  sand  traversed  35  miles  between  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  five  at  night. 

We  fear,  however,  they  could  scarcely  have  repeated  their 
performance  the  next  day,  as  a  squadron  of  Werder's  dragoons 
did  in  1871,  when  they  rode  64  miles  in  twelve  and  a  half  hours, 


and  returned  again  the  following  morning.  We  are  no  admirers 
of  long-distance  rides,  such  as  seem  to  exercise  a  fascination 
over  foreign  ofiicers,  however;  and  as  long  as  horses  are  not 
soft,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory  the  great  Duke 
insisted  on  in  the  Peninsula  as  to  "fat  horses"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign.  Infantry,  lio\vever,  need  frequent 
practice  over  long  distances  under  service  conditions  if  they  are 
to  be  ready  to  move  as  they  ought  to  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
in  earnest. 

Constant  exercise  will  develop  and  strengthen  a  man's  muscles 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  he  will  be  all  the  better  if  he  is  out 
in  the  fresh  air  on  a  country  road  in  place  of  loafing  about  the 
streets  or  smoking  in  the  canteen.  Moreover,  judicious  arrange- 
ments and  attention  to  small  details  of  dress  and  equipment  on 
the  part  of  staff"  and  regimental  officers  will  often  render  tasks 
less  arduous,  and  tlieir  accomplishment  more  pleasant.  There  is 
an  art  in  husbanding  the  strength  of  your  men,  which  will  best 
be  acquired  by  actual  experience,  and  a  good  method  of  marching 
legislates  for  the  comfort,  security,  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  as 
much  as  for  the  performance  of  the  dailj'  task.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  men  are  not  under  arms  unnecessarily  early  before 
they  start,  and  that  each  unit  joins  the  column  in  the  manner 
most  convenient  to  the  troops  which  compose  it.  The  nature  of  the 
various  roads  should  be  studied,  and  they  should  be  allotted  to 
the  arms  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  while 
wherever  possible  the  front  of  the  column  thould  be  widened,  and 
its  length  proportionately  be  curtailed.  It  is  constant  familiarity 
with  the  difficulties  to  be  avoided  that  principally  assures  good 
management,  and,  therefore,  marching  should  be  studied,  not  only 
to  develop  the  men's  legs,  but  likewise  to  exercise  the  judgment 
of  those  ihey  follow. 


THE   VICAR  OF  BRAY. 

MR.  SYDNEY  GRUNDY  has  acted  injudiciously  in  per- 
mitting a  revival  of  The   Vicar  of  Bray,  a  colourable 
imitation  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  jet  not  so  much  colourable  as 
colourless.    It'  the  current  rumours  be  true  that  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us  a  new  opera  by  the  indispensable  partners  to 
whom  we  owe  the  merry  series  from  Trial  by  Jury  to  The 
Gondoliers,  we  cordially  welcome  the  prospect,  for  these  poor 
copies  are  extremely  feeble  fun.    We  regret  the  production  of 
The    Vicar  of  bray,  because  it  tarnishes  the  reputation  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy  has  gained  by  his  Pair  of  Spectacles  and  Fool's 
Paradise,  and  also  because  many  pleasant  hours  spent  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  give  us  a  friendly  interest  in  its  fortunes.  For 
The  Vicar  of  Bray  is  not  only  very  v.'eak,  but  in  very  bad  taste  as 
well,  and  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  oliend  the  audience  which 
specially  frequents  that  house.    There  is  no  possibility  of  ex- 
tracting humour  from  the  idea  of  the  hovering  of  a  time-serving 
clergyman  between  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  humour  in  it.    Whom  does  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy 
hope  to  amuse  ?    The  vapid  young  man  who  is  attracted  by  the 
gaiety  and  briglitness — where  any  are  to  be  found — of  comic 
opera  will  not  be  in  the  least  diverted  by  a  satire  on  sec- 
tarianism, and  it  is  quite  certain,  stupid  as  the  whole  affair  is, 
to  wound  a  great  many  excellent  people.    The  manager's  mistake 
is  the  more  pronounced  because  it  has  been  stated  that  the  book 
of  the  next  opera  is  written  by  Mr.  Grundy,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  theatre  where  I'he  Vicar  of  Bray  has  been  played  will  be 
shunned  by  that  large  section  of  Savoy  audiences  which,  little  givea 
to  playgoing,  has  made  an  exception  here,  and  is  accustomed 
to  attend,  provided  with  books  of  the  words,  which  are  followed 
so  sedulously   that  their  readers  seldom  glance  at  the  stage. 
Entertaining,  as  we  do,  much  respect  for  the  ability  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  we  t-hould  be  sorry  to  think  that  he  was  not  himself  a 
little  ashamed  of  such  a  paltry  appeal  to  the  vulgar  as  is  com- 
prised in  t  he  idea  of  making  a  stout  middle-aged  clergyman 
prance  and  caper  about  in  the  midst  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  It 
is  the  same  form  of  humour  as  grinning  through  a  horse- 
collar  at  a  fair,  7;/ms   an  offence   against  good  taste.  Such 
buffoonery  mattered  less  elsewhere.     When   players   of  less 
professional  status  condescended  to  this  species  of  foolery  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  where  the  opera  met  with  deserved  condemna- 
tion two  years  ago,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  raise  a  protest; 
but  the  Savoy  is  a  theatre  of  character  and  reputation,  and  there 
we  look  for  worthy  work. 

We  can  find  little  to  commend  in  any  detail  of  the  production 
except  some  prettiness  in  the  dresses  and  scenery,  a  line  of 
dialogue  at  distant  intervals,  and  a  few  airs  which  possess 
commonplace  tunefulness.  Mr.  Grundy  must  have  been  sorely 
gravelled  for  lack  of  matter  when  he  chose  the  fubject,  and  we 
find  nothing  in  the  treatment  to  redeem  the  choice.    The  Rev. 
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William  Barlow,  tutor  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  is  supposed  to 
Lave  become  Vicar  of  Bray ;  Sandford  is  the  curate  and  Merton  a 
resident  squire.  Sandford  lias  grown  as  didactic  and  tedious  as  he 
threatened  to  become  if  he  continued  in  the  way  in  which  he 
■was  brought  up ;  but  it  is  always  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
to  represent  upon  the  stage  a  person  whose  characteristic  is  formal 
and  tiresome  prolixity.  As  for  Merton,  he  has  no  characteristic 
at  all ;  for  we  cannot  be  entertained  at  a  sly  suggestion  that, 
though  he  wears  a  red  coat,  he  never  goes  out  hunting  as  he 
pretends  to  do.  One  of  IMr.  Grundy's  little  bits  of  satire  in  particular 
misses  itsmark.  "  Hunting  in  May ! "  some  one  observes  in  a  manner 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  the  author  does  not  know  that  some  Masters 
of  Hounds  pride  themselves  on  killing  a  May  fox,  and  the  fact  of 
the  date  being  the  first  of  May  is  particularly  emphasized.  When 
Mr.  Grundy  first  made  the  mistake  of  writing  The  Vicar  of  Bray, 
the  Church  and  Stage  Guild  had  just  been  started  by  a 
few  curates  eager  for  a  notoriety  which  they  saw  no  other  means 
of  obtaining.  It  has  passed,  and  is  forgotten,  and  so  disappears, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  one  idea  out  of  which  a  veneer 
of  thin  humour  might  have  been  obtained.  As  for  the  flirtation 
of  the  elderly  couple,  the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  Merton,  with  their 
duets  and  dances,  all  this  is  borrowed  from  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
the  Lady  Sangazure  in  The  Sorcerer.  The  music-hall  song  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jackson  case  (the  date  of  The  Vicar  of  Bray  is 
about  1830)  is,  we  will  cordially  admit,  in  no  way  suggested  by 
anything  Mr.  Gilbert  ever  wrote.  This  is  Mr.  Grundy's  own. 
The  date  of  the  work  being  considered,  the  introduction  of  refer- 
ences to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Loekwood,  and  Mr.  Gill  have  a 
curious  sound,  for  comic  opera  should  not  be  burlesque. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  in  detail  the  exceedingly 
arduous  labours  of  a  company  inferior,  for  the  most  part,  to  that 
to  which  Savoy  audiences  have  been  accustomed.  Mr.  Rutland 
Barrington  brings  humour  and  experience  to  bear  on  his  per- 
formance of  the  Vicar.  Considering  the  shreds  of  straw  that  are 
provided  for  him,  he  makes  something  creditably  resembling 
bricks.  Mr.  Curtice  Pounds,  as  Sandford,  quite  wins  our  sym- 
pathy by  the  diligence  with  which  he  strives  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job;  and  Mr.  Richard  Green,  as  Merton,  succeeds  in  con- 
veying the  impression  that  if  he  had  a  chance  he  would  take  it. 
Miss  RosinaBrandram,  as  Mrs.  Merton,  showed  the  fruits  of  careful 
training  ;  but  of  the  others  we  can  say  nothing  that  is  commen- 
datory, and  so  prefer  to  maintain  silence — a  course  which  we  feel 
is  marked  by  benevolence.  It  was  a  sad  descent,  indeed,  from 
The  Gondoliers  to  The  JSiaidch  Girl,  and  The  Vicar  of  Bray  is  a 
step  lower.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  will  with 
Lis  next  venture  approach  his  former  level,  and  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  record  the  fact  and  forget  The  Vicar  of  Bray. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

r  I  THE  new  Portuguese  Cabinet  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
frankness  and  courage  with  which  it  has  explained  to  the 
public  the  desperate  financial  condition  in  which  it  finds  it- 
self. Throwing  aside  the  old  policy  of  subterfuge  and  living  from 
Land  to  mouth,  it  is  endeavouring  to  restore  order  ;  but  whether 
the  measures  it  is  adopting  will  prove  successful  is  another  ques- 
tion. This  day  week  the  Finance  Minister  explained  in  the 
Cortes  the  actual  condition  of  aflairs,  and  the  policy  adopted  by 
Lis  colleagues.  When  he  entered  office  in  the  middle  of  last 
month  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  somewhat  over  23,000  contos 
of  reis — or,  at  the  nominal  value  of  the  reis,  somewhat  over  5 
millions  sterling.  Half  the  floating  debt  was  the  result  of  past 
deficits,  not  yet  funded,  and  half  was  caused  by  unwise  advances 
made  to  banks,  railway  Companies,  steamship  Companies,  and  an 
opera  Company.  If  these  advances  could  be  recovered,  the  float- 
ing debt,  of  course,  would  be  reduced  by  one-half ;  but,  as  matters 
stand,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  recovering  them,  and  at  the  very 
Lest  they  must  he  looked  upon  as  a  long  lock-up.  But  that  is  not 
all.  In  the  year  ended  with  June  last  there  was  a  deficit  of 
11,550  contos,  or  somewhat  over  2^  millions  sterling  nominal; 
and  in  the  year  ending  with  June  next  it  is  estimated  that 
the  deficit  will  amount  to  very  nearly  1^  millions  sterling.  In 
the  two  years  together,  that  is  to  say,  there  will  have  been  a 
deficit  of  43  millions  sterling  nominal.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  credit  of  Portugal  is  utterly  gone.  She  has  tried  in  vain  to 
borrow  in  Loudon  and  Paris,  and  not  having  succeeded,  she  has 
sold  almost  everything  for  which  she  could  find  a  purchaser, 
except  only,  of  course,  her  ultramarine  possessions.  The  situa- 
tion being  so,  and  the  old  Cabinet  having  broken  down  on  the 
financial  question,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  new  Cabinet  but 
to  face  the  situation  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  tell- 
ing the  public  frankly  what  that  situation  is,  the  Finance  Minister 
Las  done  his  duty.  Having  explained  the  situation,  he  calls  upon 
the  public  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  and 


submit  to  sacrifices  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country.  He 
proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  cut  down  salaries  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  salary,  to  increase  the 
supplementary  tax  of  6  per  cent,  imposed  on  all  existing  taxes 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  to  impose  an  Income-tax  of  30  per  cent, 
on  all  bonds,  including  the  public  debt,  when  the  interest  is  paid 
in  Portugal,  and,  lastly,  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  foreign 
bondholders.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  attach  very  much  import- 
ance to  the  proposed  economies.  Cutting  down  salaries  sounds 
very  well,  but  it  does  not  yield  large  results ;  and  adding  on 
to  taxes  already  existing — which  too  often  are  woefully  in  arrear 
— does  not  seem  a  much  more  promising  experiment.  More  is 
to  be  hoped  from  the  compromise  with  the  bondholders ;  and, 
though  the  investor  is  to  be  sympathized  with  for  the  sacri- 
fice he  will  have  to  make,  it  must  have  been  apparent  for  a  long 
time  past  that  such  a  sacrifice  had  become  inevitable.  The  com- 
promise is  ofl'ered  in  two  distinct  forms ;  either  the  bondholder 
may  consent  to  take  a  bond  for  half  the  capital  amount  of  his 
existing  holding,  or  he  may  agree  to  take  half  the  rate  of  interest. 
But,  while  it  is  added  that  payment  is  to  be  guaranteed  in  gold,, 
we  are  told  that  the  bondholders  are  to  be  asked  to  accept 
payment  in  Treasury  Cedulas,  with  their  .interest  amortizable 
with  or  without  premiums.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  bondholders 
ought  not  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the  capital  value  of  their 
bonds ;  that  would  be  to  allow  an  opportunity  by-and-bye  for 
Portugal  to  borrow  again.  The  far  better  course  is  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  the  interest,  retaining  the  capital  value  as  it  is  at 
present ;  and  we  think  the  bondliolders  would  act  wisely  if  they 
were  to  insist,  in  the  first  place,  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  so 
great  a  reduction  as  50  per  cent,  is  urgently  necessary,  and, 
secondly,  upon  a  proviso  that,  if  Portugal  hereafter  is  able  to  pay 
more  than  li  per  cent,  upon  the  existing  debt,  she  shall  do  so. 
There  is  little  use,  perhaps,  in  asking  for  a  higher  rate  of  inte- 
rest just  now,  for  we  fear  that  the  condition  of  Portugal  is  such 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  But  when  the  crisis 
is  over,  and  she  begins  to  advance  in  prosperity,  it  is  only  due  to 
her  creditors  that  the  rate  of  interest  payable  to  them  should  be 
increased. 

The  money  market  has  been  very  quiet  this  week.  The  gold 
withdrawals  have  practically  ceased,  the  total  for  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  night  having  amounted  to  no  more  than  186,000/., 
and  an  expectation  is  springing  up  that  gold  will  be  received  in 
large  amounts  from  the  United  States.  Consequently,  the  com- 
petition for  bills  has  again  increased,  and  the  discount  rate  in 
the  open  market  is  only  about      per  cent. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Tuesday  to  4IJ5C?.  per  oz.,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  done  even  as  low  as  41  ^c/.  per  oz.  These  are  the 
lowest  quotations  ever  recorded,  and  they  prove  conclusively 
that  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  Government  to  bolster  up 
the  market  for  the  metal  has  completely  failed.  The  great  rise 
that  took  place  in  1890  stimulated  production,  which  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Australia. 
At  tlie  same  time  the  consumption  has  fallen  off;  especially,  for 
over  twelve  months  now,  the  demand  for  India  has  been  exceed- 
ingly small.  During  1889  and  1S90  immense  quantities  were 
imported  into  India,  and  as  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  supply  is 
larger  than  is  required.  Respecting  the  future  course  of  the 
market,  all  depends  on  the  action  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Silver  party  succeeds  in  carrying  the  Free  Coinage  Bill,  and 
if  it  is  not  vetoed  by  the  President,  or  if  Congress  overrides 
the  veto,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
a  recovery  in  the  price  for  a  time,  though  it  seems  certain 
that  a  permanent  improvement  cannot  be  maintained.  On  the- 
other  hand,  if  tae  American  public  takes  alarm,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  further  great  fall  may  occur.  There  are  rumours, 
indeed,  that  apprehension  is  springing  up  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  some  bankers  are  expressing  a  fear  that  gold  will  be 
driven  ou.t  of  the  circulation  by  the  immense  quantities  of  silver 
that  are  being  bought,  and  that  in  consequence  gold  will  rise  to  a 
premium  ;  in  other  words,  that  silver  cannot  be  kept  at  the  arti- 
ficial value  attached  to  it  by  Congress.  If  fears  of  the  kind 
become  general,  then  the  market  will  become  utterly  demoralised,, 
and  the  depreciation  must  go  on. 

During  the  week  we  have  had  a  revival  of  the  alarmist  rumours 
which  were  so  common  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  but  which 
happily  had  entirely  ceased  for  several  months.  One  eminent 
firm  was  especially  talked  about,  though  we  believe  that  it  is 
perfectly  solvent.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  foundation  for 
the  rumours,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this,  that  losses  have  been 
incurred;  but  the  resources  of  the  house  are  far  greater  than 
the  liabilities.  At  the  same  time,  much  apprehension  is  felt  of 
the  consequences  to  Lancashire  of  the  fall  in  silver  and  in 
cotton.  The  price  of  silver,  as  stated  above,  is  lower  now  than 
it  ever  has  been  hitherto.  As  a  result,  Lancashire  merchants 
selling  cotton  piece-goods  or  other  commodities  in  India  get  an 
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amount  of  silver  -whicli  exchanges  for  less  gold  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  fall  in  silver  is  thus  equivalent  to  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  all  British  exports  to  India  and  other 
silver-using  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  fall  in  cotton  has 
inflicted  very  serious  losses  upon  the  planters  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  upon  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  bought 
cotton  some  time  ago  at  much  higher  prices  than  now  can  be 
obtained.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  losses  from  both  causes 
must  be  heavy,  and  it  is  feared,  therefore,  that  there  may  be 
numerous  failures  in  Lancashire.  The  fears  have  been  intensified 
by  the  persistent  heavy  selling  npon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
especially  of  American  railroad  securities.  Every  one  thought  a 
little  while  ago  that  the  splendid  crops  in  the  United  States,  the 
great  demand  for  grain  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  increased 
business  of  the  railroad  Companies,  would  lead  to  a  very  great  rise 
in  American  railroad  securities,  that  speculation  would  be  fostered, 
and  that  business  would  become  active.  But  ever  since  New  Year's 
Day,  on  the  contrary,  prices  have  been  falling.  To  a  large  extent 
the  fall  is  accounted  for  by  the  distrust  that  exists  here,  and  by  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  silver  and  cotton.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  fall  in  cotton  has  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
growers  in  the  South,  and  likewise  that  the  fall  in  silver  causes 
heavy  losses  to  the  American  mining  companies  and  to  the 
speculators  who  have  held  for  a  long  time  large  quantities  of  the 
metal.  The  fall,  however,  will  be  only  temporary  unless  fears 
arise  in  the  United  States  that  gold  will  be  driven  from  the 
circulation.  Should  such  fears  become  general,  then  the  result 
upon  the  stock  markets  must  be  serious.  Paris,  too,  was  dis- 
turbed by  rumours  on  Thursday,  to  which  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance was  attached,  and  the  Bourse  was  depressed. 

The  trade  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  fall  in  silver  and  in  cotton, 
as  stated  above,  has  caused  heavy  losses  in  Lancashire,  the  famine 
in  Russia,  the  short  crops  in  other  Contiuental  countries,  the 
breakdown  in  South  America,  the  crises  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  drought  in  India,  and  the  loss  of  credit  by  the  Austral- 
asian colonies,  all  combine  to  lessen  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  of  our  best  foreign  customers.  At  the  same  time,  last  year's 
splendid  harvest  in  the  United  States  has  not  stimulated 
American  trade  as  was  expected.  Even  wheat,  instead  of  rising-, 
as  everybody  anticipated,  is  rather  giving  way.  The  Tolume  of 
husiness  still  continues  very  large  ;  but  there  are  almost  universal 
complaints  that  profits  are  exceedingly  small,  and^  in  many  in- 
•dustries  have  entirely  disappeared. 


With  few  exceptions,  the  changes  in  prices  this  week  have 
been  downwards.  Thus,  owing  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  silver. 
Four  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
■69I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  l^.  Amongst 
Colonial  Government  stocks,  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  closed  at  g2^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  90,  a  fall  of  L  In  Home  Railway 
stocks  the  movements  have  been  some  up  and  some  down. 
Thus,  Great  Western  closed  at  i6of,  a  fall,  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday,  of  ^  :  but  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
closed  at  in,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  London  and  North-Western 
closed  at  175,  a  rise  of  f.  In  the  American  market  the 
fall  has  been  very  general  and  very  heavy.  Beginning  with  the 
more  speculative  shares,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  not 
suited  to  the  investor,  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  40J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
as  much  as  3.  Erie  shares  closed  at  31,  a  fall  of  if;  Union 
Pacific  shares  closed  at  47^,  a  fall  of  2^  ;  and  Milwaukee  shares 
closed  at  31,  a  fall  of  i^.  Coming  now  to  the  dividend- 
paying  stocks,  we  find  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  75^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  no  less  than  2f.  Since  New  Year's 
Day  there  has  been  a  fall  of  fully  10  dollars  in  this  stock, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Company  is  regularly 
paying  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  A  5  per  cent,  share  at  a  fraction 
over  75  seems  an  anomaly;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  is  a  Southern  line,  and  that  the  South 
just  now  is  afi'ected  Ijy  the  fall  in  cotton.  In  the  other  sound 
dividend-paying  stocks  there  is  not  much  change  ;  but  generally 
the  movements  are  upward.  Thus  Lake  Shore  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  126  J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
I  ;  while  Pennsylvania  closed  at  57,  a  fall  of  Argentine  Railway 
stocks  continued  to  depreciate  further  during  the  week.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  57-61,  a  fall  of  as  much  as 
4  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  102-4,  ^  fall  of  i.  Argentine 
Government  bonds  also  declined.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  at  59J,  a  fall  of  l  ;  and  the  Funding  loan  closed  at  51,  a 
fall  of  ih  Brazilian  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  5 9 J,  a  fall  of  2^. 
In  the  foreign  market  there  was  a  very  general  downward  move-  ( 


ment  on  Thursday  owing  to  the  disquieting  rumours  in  circulation 
in  Paris,  but  for  the  week  the  changes  are  unimportant.  Italian, 
however,  closed  on  Thursday  afcernoon  at  90^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f . 


THE  WEATHER. 

"VFrE  have  had  brusque  changes  during  the  week,  and  on 
^  »  Tuesday  we  in  London  had  a  return  to  sleet  and  snow. 
This  change  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  the 
preceding  Friday  had  been  abnormally  warm  for  the  time  of  year. 
All  through  the  week  the  sea  has  been  persistently  high  along 
the  west  coast,  and  at  times  the  wind  has  risen  to  a  gale,  espe- 
cially on  Friday  and  Sunday  nights.  These  conditions  have  been 
due  to  the  existence  of  an  area  of  high  barometrical  readings  over 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France  ;  while  at  the  same  time  depres- 
sions have  been  travelling  outside  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  to 
Norway.  As  each  of  these  approached  our  islands  from  the 
Atlantic  the  gale  freshened  up  ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole  week 
the  gradients  for  westerly  and  nortli-westerly  winds  have  been 
imusually  steep.  Rain  has  fallen  pretty  generally  on  most  days, 
but  never  in  any  great  quantity.  On  Thursday,  January  28, 
barometrical  readings  varied  from  30-5  in.  at  Brest  to  28-9  in.  at 
Bodii,  near  the  Loflbden  Islands.  That  night  a  remarkable  wave 
of  heat  passed  over  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  causing  the 
thermometer  to  rise  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  at  every  station  from 
Loughborough  northwards.  On  Friday  morning  Aberdeen  was 
actually  the  warmest  station  in  Europe,  the  reading  being  54°. 
At  Lisbon  the  temperature  was  48°,  at  Nice  41°,  in  Algeria  much 
about  the  same.  Funchal  was  the  only  station  given  in  the  Bulletin 
International  y^hich  surpassed  Aberdeen,  its  reading  being  56°'5. 
During  the  day  the  temperature  at  Aberdeen  rose  to  58°,  a  most 
unusual  record  for  January  at  that  place.  This  gush  of  warmth  was 
only  temporary,  for  in  the  next  two  days  the  temperature  came  down 
again  "  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  and  by  Tuesday  morning  the  Aber- 
deen thermometer  at  8  .\..m.  was  at  the  freezing-point.  We  have 
certainly  good  reason  in  these  islands  for  perpetually  talking 
about  the  weather.  The  heat  on  Friday  heralded  a  storm,  and  on 
Friday  night  it  appears  to  have  blown  very  hard  over  Scotland 
for  a  few  hours.  The  force  is,  in  Wednesday's  Times,  described 
as  rivalling  that  of  the  Tay  Bridge  storm ;  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  expressions  of  a  "  local 
correspondent."  On  Sunday  night,  again,  we  had  a  fog  in  the 
English  Channel,  during  which  the  Eider  went  ashore ;  and  at 
the  same  time  another  serious  depression  reached  the  Scotch 

coast,  causing  several  barometers  to  fall  more  than  an  inch  

Stornoway,  in  fact,  fell  1-27  in.  between  Sunday  and  Monday 
mornings.  Stiff  local  gales  were  reported,  but  nothing  very 
serious.  In  the  rear  of  this  depression  the  wind  drew  more 
northerly,  and  hail  or  snow  showers  occurred  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  several  parts,  with  thunderstorms  at  Liverpool.  A 
bright  aurora  was  seen  at  Aberdeen  on  Tuesday  night.  Baro- 
meter readings  were  very  low  on  Monday,  as  28'3i  in.  was  the 
report  from  Sumburgh  Head  that  afternoon ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
as  we  write,  the  readings  all  down  the  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain  are  scarcely  above  29  in.,  and  at  the  Helder  even  below 
the  level. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

T)ROFESSOR  HERKOMER'S  much-talked-of  Lecture  on 
Scenic  Art,  which  was  delivered  one  day  last  week  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre,  by  special  request  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
contained  very  little  originality.  His  views  on  the  time- 
honoured  fashion  of  lighting  the  stage  with  footlights,  &c.,  were 
anticipated  in  our  columns  two  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  Stage  Science,  and  the  only  novel  ideas  this  fine  painter 
suggested  concerned  a  mechanical  moon  of  his  contrivance  and 
an  expansion-proscenium  of  his  invention.  This  moon,  which 
has  hitherto  only  shed  its  lustre  on  the  wilds  of  Bushey  Park, 
must  be  a  very  clever  moon  indeed :  for  it  contains  not  only 
"  reproductions  of  the  mountains,"  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
halo  or  a  lunar  rainbow.  We  are  somewhat  atraid  that  if 
ever  this  luminary  does  abandon  the  precincts  of  Mr.  Her- 
komer's  villa,  and  condescend  to  shine  on  Juliet,  she  will  become 
jealous  of  an  orb  which  is  sure  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  audience  from  herself,  as,  accompanied  by  its  resplen- 
dent halo,  it  gradually  ascends  from  the  level  of  the  stage,  and 
rises  in  glory  until  it  is  lost  in  the  flaps  above.  We  have  heard 
of  an  American  Juliet  whose  feelings  were  so  outraged  by  a 
recalcitrant  stage-moon  which  refused  to  shed  its  beams  upon  her 
uplifted  face,  in  the  Balcony  Scene,  that  she  interpolated  these 
\  lines  into  the  text,  and,  in  accents  Western  and  not  mild. 
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declared,  "  I  ain't  a-goin'  on  if  that  there  moon  don't  thine  proper." 
As  to  tlie  success  of  INIr.  Ilerkomer's  jikn  of  focussing  a  scene 
by  means  of  a  mecbanically  expansive  proscenium,  we  are 
equally  doubtful  as  to  its  results.  The  people  in  the  gallery 
would  certainly  not  appreciate  it,  for  it  would  cut  ott'  half  the 
figures  of  the  actors ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  folks  in  the 
boxes  would  be  e(uially  dissatisfied  with  an  arrangement  which 
would  obviously  diminish  their  already  only  too  limited  view  of 
the  stage.  But  the  acting  is,  after  all,  the  thing.  The  scenery 
surely  should  only  form  the  background  to  the  players,  and  be 
subordinate  to  them,  and  not  of  such  an  obtrusively  elaborate 
character  as  to  dwarf  their  eil'orts.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  good 
acting  in  front  of  a  green  baize  curtain  than  bad  in  the  most 
elaborate  settings  ever  devised  even  by  Professor  Ilerkomer  in 
his  wildest  dreams? 

The  remarks  concerning  tlie  personal  appearance  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  contained  in  "Before  the  Footlights"  last  week  have 
been  widely  commented  on.  Some  of  our  corre.^pondents  are 
anxious  to  know  more  about  the  matter  :  for  in  their  English 
histories,  from  Eapin  to  Froude,  they  find  no  mention  of  the 
assertion  we  made  that  Wolsey  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes. 

There  has  always  existed  a  persistent  tradition  that  this  great 
Cardinal  obstinately  refused  to  have  his  portrait  painted  other- 
wise than  in  profile.  Traditions  of  this  sort  "have  an  origin"; 
and  although  historians,  who  very  rarely  condescend  to  give  any 
details  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  personages  whose 
career  they  narrate,  do  not  mention  this  blindness,  yet  in  the 
State  Papers  there  will  be  found  several  broad  hints  relating  to 
it.  But,  before  proceeding  further,  we  will  give  the  following 
translation  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  house  in  Genoa,  by  the 
rich  merchant  Tomaso  Spinola,  who  lived  in  London  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI,,  and  Mary.  This 
personage,  who  doubtless  acted  as  a  sort  of  Genoese  Consul 
in  London — the  Ligurian  Republic  was  not  always  represented 
officially  at  our  Court  by  an  ambassador,  as  was  the  Venetian 
— is  probably  the  same  individual  as  the  well-known  Tomaso 
Spinelly,  who  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Messrs.  Brewer 
and  Gairdner's  works  on  the  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VJII.  (Master  of  the  Kolls  series).  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Genoa  from  London  in  1526  he  says  of  Wolsey,  "This 
Cardinal  is  a  big,  tall,  stout,  coarse  (grossolano)  man,  with  a 
broad  fine  face,  very  pale,  and  marked  with  large  pimples,  notably 
under  the  nose  and  on  the  chin.  He  has  lost  an  eye,  they  say 
from  the  results  of  an  ugly  illness — vergognosa  nialattia.'" 
Spinola,  or  Spinelly,  does  not  tell  us  which  eye  was  missing  ;  but, 
as  the  well-known  portrait  by  Holbein  is  drawn  from  the 
left  profile,  it  was  probably  the  right  side  of  the  face  which  was 
injured.  A  large  pimple  or  wen  is  seen  on  the  upper  lip  under 
the  nostril,  and  there  is  a  pi'otuberance  on  the  chin.  There  are 
very  few  original  portraits  of  Wolsey  extant,  and  they  are  all  in 
profile  from  left  to  right  but  one,  and  this  was  possibly  traced, 
and  thus  reversed  in  reproduction.  At  the  Tudor  Exhibition 
there  were  only  three  portraits  of  Wulsey  shown.  Two  exquisite, 
but  little-known,  drawings  of  Wolsey  by  Holbein  are  preserved 
at  the  Pecord  Office,  and  they  are  in  profile  from  left  to  right. 
At  the  British  Museum  there  are  about  fifty  engraved  portraits 
of  W  olsey,  all  of  them  in  profile,  and  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  our  time.  Some  of  them  are  reversed  ; 
but  as  the  wen  or  pimple  on  the  upper  lip  is  shown  in  all  of 
them,  the  reversal  is  evidently,  as  already  intimated,  merely 
the  result  of  tracing  for  reproduction.  In  Mr.  Gairdner's  admir- 
ably edited  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Master  of  the  Rolls  series) 
for  1530,  among  the  grave  charges  brought  against  Wolsey  is 
one  of  a  particularly  coarse  character.  It  refers,  in  extremely 
plain  language,  to  that  vergognosa  malattia  mentioned  by  Spinola. 
Skelton  and  Roy,  the  satirical  poets,  who  detested  Wolsey,  de- 
clared that  his  face  was  disfigured  by  pock-marks,  and  Skelton 
adds  that  he  was 

So  full  of  inc'J.mchiily, 

VViih  a  flap  afore  lii.s  e_ye — 

"  Why  came  ye  not  to  Court  ?  " — V.  1166. 

Apparently  this  "  flap  "  alludes  to  a  hanging  or  drooping  eye- 
lid, or  else  to  some  leathern  flap  worn  to  screen  a  ruined  eye. 
Skelton  also  tells  us  that  Dr.  Balthazar,  Queen  Katherine's 
surgeon,  was  on  one  occasion  employed  by  Wolsey  for  a  com- 
plaint of  the  eye.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  by  this 
contemporary  evidence  that,  if  Mr.  Irving  were  to  represent 
Wolsey  as  accurately  as  some  of  our  critics  would  wish  him,  he 
would  have  to  have  a  "  flap  eye,"  and  several  exceedingly  large 
pimples. 

The  Crusaders  have  ceased  their  mission  of  endeavouring  "to 
reform  London  "  at  the  Avenue ;  indeed,  they  were  never  very 
successful  in  the  attempt,  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "  spiritual 
comedy"  Judah  has  taken  the  place  of  the  clever  but  unsatisfac- 


tory work  above  mentioned.  Miss  Olga  Brandon  reappeared  on 
Saturday  night  last  as  Vashti  Dethic,  and  hers  is  an  admirable 
impersonation  of  this  interesting  but  most  unnatural  character. 
Mr.  Vanderfelt  now  assumes  the  part  of  the  mystical  young 
clergyman,  originally  created  by  Mr.  W'illard,  and  generally  we 
preferred  him  to  that  actor.  He  is  certainly  much  more  sympa- 
thetic, and  if  the  "  inner  spirit,"  as  it  seems  it  should  be  called,, 
was  not  as  forcibly  expressed,  it  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  as  well. 
W'e  are  no  great  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Judah  Llewellyn,  whose 
wisdom  in  not  detecting  an  impudent  imposition  from  the  first 
we  question,  and  whose  poor  imitation  of  Victor  Hugo's  Men- 
seigneur,  in  not  telling  even  a  white  lie,  we  do  not  believe  in. 
What  was  sublime  in  the  old  Bishop  is  silly  in  the  young  Dis- 
senting parson.  Mr.  Sant  Matthews  is  delightful  as  the  sceptical 
Professor,  and  Miss  Gertrude  W^arden  plays  very  well  the  part  of 
his  wife.  The  clou  de  la  jnece,  however,  on  Saturday  last  was 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  little  before-the-curtain  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  entertainment.  Never  can  we  forget  his  delight- 
ful ingenuity  as  he  assured  his  audience  that  he  felt  amazement  that 
there  was  no  hissing,  such  as  had  marred  his  enjoyment  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  perl'ormance  of  Tlie  Crusaders,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  The  public  had  endorsed  his  opinion  of  Judah,  which 
was  a  very  high  one,  very.  In  point  of  fact,  Judah  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him — its  author.  Such  a  mnnifestation  "  of  true 
inwardness  and  spirit  of  grace"  as  this  touched  us  deeply,  and, 
as  we  wished  Judah  a  prosperous  run,  we  could  not  forbear 
rejoicing  that  there  exists  at  least  one  man  in  this  frivolous  age 
of  ours  who  takes  himself  seriously. 

A  little  operetta  in  two  acts  entitled  Ilgdropafhy,  words  by 
Mr.  W.  Boyce,  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Davies,  was  lately  produced 
at  Myddelton  Hall.  The  libretto  is  neatly  constructed  and  the 
lyrics  are  graceful.  The  music  is  lively  and  one  or  two  of  the 
songs  exceedingly  pretty. 

Owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  Miss 
Nellie  Ganthorny  has  replaced  him  with  great  success  at  the 
German  Reed's  entertainment  during  the  present  week. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Wenman,. 
a  distinguished  member  of  Mr.  Irving's  troupe,  who  played  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Henry  VIII.  only  last  week,  and  of  the 
Marquis  Capranica  del  Grillo,  the  esteemed  husband  of  Madame 
Ilistori. 

Two  new  plays  will  be  produced  this  evening.  Blue-eyed 
Susan,  a  comic  opera  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  The 
libretto  is  by  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Sims,  the  music  by  Mr.  Oswald 
Carr.  The  Great  Metropolis  will  be  played  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Princess's.  On  Tuesday  evening  next  Mr.  C.  Wyndham  will 
appear  in  Mr.  Llenry  J.  Byron's  Fourteen  Days  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre. 


AN  OLD  NEWSPAPER. 

"  A  DUBLIN  Journalist,"  writing  of  early  Irish  newspapers, 
■^^^  has  said  "  the  only  Irish  newspaper  of  the  present  day 
which  dates  from  the  i8th  century  is  the  Freeman's  Journal." 
But  a  sheet  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  named 
from  a  gloomy  distance  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  biggest  book^ 
the  Limerick  Chronicle,  dates  from  1766;  and  had  a  still  more 
venerable  predecessor  in  the  Limerick  Neics  Letter,  an  old  number 
of  which,  printed  by  Thomas  Brangan  in  Key  [Quay]  Laiie^ 
"  will  prove  an  excuse  "  for  a  brief  retrospect. 

It  opens  in  a  business-like  way  with  "Friday,  April  the  12th, 
17 17.  This  Morning  arriv'd  3  Packets  from  Great-Britain  which 
brought  the  following  News."  And  its  first  item  is  explained 
when  we  remember  that  17 1 7  was  also  the  year  of  Prince 
Eugene's  famous  victories  over  the  Turk  at  Peterwaradin  and 
Belgrade  five  months  later  (5th  and  i6th  August) : — 

Pari?,  March  21.  The  Princes  and  Lords  of  this  Court  who  designed  to 
make  the  Campaign  in  Iliitiparv,  have  changed  iheir  Mind,  hecause  the 
Regent  did  not  think  tit  they  should  go. 

London,  March  jo.  This  Dry  (30th)  the  CommoBS  orderM  a  f  laiise  in 
tee  Lish  Liiiren  Rill,  to  prevent  the  expottation  of  Wool  or  Wooliag 
Manifactures  for  Ireland. 

This  "  for  "  should,  of  course,  be  from ;  and  the  law  had  to  be 
repealed  at  the  petition  of  Yorkshire  in  1752  and  I753' 

Charles  XII.  was  then  exasperated  against  George  I.  as  Elector 
of  Hanover  for  confederating  against  him,  and  buying  the  duchias 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  behind  his  back,  and  so  breathed  fiery 
vengeance  against  the  same  monarch  as  King  of  England. 
Accordingly,  we  read  : — 

Hamburg,  March  20.  'Tis  said  that  his  Swedish  Majesty  resenting  tile 
Lops  of  lirtnun  and  Vohrden.  designs  to  invade  Scotland. 

Ilandiurg,  April  4.  Thc\  Write  from  Sweden  that  the  King  goes  in 
Person  on  the  intended  Expedition  and  leaves  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Com- 
mander of  the  rest  of  the  Forces  during  his  Absence. 

Hague,  April  8.  It  is  reported  that  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the 
late  Earl  of  Mar  are  arriv'd  in  Swtden. 
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What  a  fund  of  anxious  loyalty  ("  Hibenilor ''  too)  lurks  in  that 
"  late."  But  they  had,  as  a  fact,  been  both  burnt  in  effigy,  with 
the  Devil,  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  at  Oxford  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Gowns. 

London,  Marrch  28,  30,  April  2.  In  Pues  Occurrence  of  this  Daj's  Post 
snys  'tis  reported  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  returned  to  Scotland.  They 
^vrite  from  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  sever.il  other  Rebellious 
Jacobite  Lords  were  Embarket  athHaver  de  Grace  for  Sweden. 

Several  other  Swedish  Capers  or  Privateers  have  taken  in  the  Chanel 
15  or  16  prizes. 

We  have  an  .Account  from  Edinburgh  that  a  Ship  has  been  seen  for 
several  Daj-s  off  of  the  Coast,  about  Peterhead  a  Sounding.  But  nothing  as 
yet  appears  either  by  Land  or  Sea.  There  is  Advice  that  the  Fleet  sailed 
yesterday  (April  the  First)  from  the  Buoy  in  the  Nore. 

This  was  Sir  George  Byng's  fleet,  which  arrived  in  the  Sound 
on  the  6th  of  May.  All  this  business  caused  great  fuss  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  two  changes  of  Ministry,  and  an  eventual 
vote  of  250,000^.  to  our  Elector  of  Hanover. 

There  were  eight  advertisements  in  the  News  Letter,  distin- 
guished by  a  hand.    The  first  it  pointed  to  runs : — 

If  any  Gentleman  or  others  have  a  Mind  for  the  House  of  Park  formerly 
mentioned  in  this  Paper.  Proposals  will  be  receiv'd  by  the  Widow  Power. 
There  was  also 

A  convenient  House  in  Bow-Lane,  with  Large  High  Old  Walls,  with  a 
Large  Linney  therein,  with  a  Stable  and  Garden,  and  other  convenient 
Offices,  to  be  set  for  a  Year  or  Years.  Enquire  of  William  Xoris  near  St. 
Munchion's  Church,  wlio  has  Extraordinary  choice  Deal  Boards,  Ash-Poles, 
Oak-i; afters,  and  .Joice  [joists]  cut  three  Years  ago. 

At  Mr.  Paul  Faryes  is  to  be  Sold  Extraordinary  good  red  and  ivhite 
French  Wine,  at  nine  shillings  per  Dozen,  Lisbon  and  Barcelona  red  Wine, 
Canary,  Shcriy,  Brandy,  Esquebath,  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

The  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703  with  Portugal  did  not  rim  in 
Ireland,  and  so  French  wines  were  still  cheap. 

But  the  sensation  of  this  Neivs  Letter  was  a  sermon  just 
preached  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  : 

April  12.  On  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  Month,  Mr.  Breviter,  a 
Clergyman,  had  the  Honour  to  Preach  in  the  Cathedral  of  this  City  .  .  . 
He  drew  a  great  many  scandalous  and  seditious  infcrrences  ;  such  as  running 
a  I'arellel  between  his  present  Majesty  King  George,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  between  the  Three  Children  who  were  thrown  into  the  liery  Furnace 
for  not  worshipping  the  Image,  and  the  Clergy  and  others  of  the  Church, 
who  will  not  adore  his  Majesty.  .  .  .  The  next  Jlorning,  the  Mayor,  Col. 
Ramsey,  and  CuL  Roch.  went  to  the  Bishop  and  complaiu'd  ;  In  Answer 
to  which  his  Lordshi]!  imply 'd,  "That  he  by  no  means  lik'd  the  Sermon, 
and  had  at  his  coming  home  declared  to  his  Family,  that  he  believ'd  such 
a  Sermon  wou'd  give  Disgust  to  the  People." 

However  Mr.  Breviter,  when  severely  reprimanded,  set  the 
Bishop  at  defiance,  saying  very  rudely,  "  he  was  no  Diocesian  of 
his." 

The  following  Night,  the  Mob,  incouraged  by  his  Sermon,  and  hapcs  of 
an  Invasion,  broke  the  Windows  of  the  Meeting-House,  with  Stones.  The 
next  Night  after,  there  was  a  Gallows  errectcd  in  the  Street  by  some  houot 
Gentlemen,  whereon  was  hanged  a  DOG  [the  dog  it  was  that  died]  with 
a  piece  of  Paper  about  his  Neck,  wherein  was  written  at  large,  liemember 
Parson  Paul's  Fate  O  Breviter :  And  under  tliat,  "  Felix  quam  faciuut 
aliena  perecula  cautum,  &c."    [We  have  written  what  they  have  written.] 

N.B.  He  preach'd  the  same  Sermon  at  Kilkenny  the  third  of  March  last, 
and  tied  for  the  same,  as  he  has  done  from  hence,  before  he  cou'd  be 
brought  to  Justice. 

It  was  m  this  very  year  that  Convocation  was  busy  with  Dr. 
lloadley's  famous  "  Preservative  against  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Non-jurors,"  which  ended  in  its  long-long  prorogation 
for  a  time  and  half  a  time. 

The  pleasing  inconsequence  of  breaking  the  windows  of  a 
meeting-house  because  "  hopes  of  an  invasion  "  were  raised,  "  but 
none  knows  how,"  by  a  sermon  in  a  cathedral,  was  a  "  tlirans- 
action  upon  Shannon  shore"  directly  ancestral  and  prophetic 
of  the  populace  that  131  years  later  "  tuck  the  opportunity  of 
Tim  Doolan's  store,"  and  "  smashed  its  lovely  windies  (hung 
with  muslin  from  the  Indies),"  in  another  and  more  famous 
"  Battle  of  Limerick." 

And  the  inconsequence  and  the  misprints  continued  galore  in 
the  local  journal.  Thus  it  little  matters  whether  it  was  the 
Chronicle  or  the  Neics  Letter  that  printed  "  No  corn  now  comes  to 
market  except  that  sold  for  seed  potatoes  " ;  or  this  other,  a  good 
many  hard  years  ago,  "  The  EoyalBritish  Bank  has  declared  a  final 
divildend  of  25. 6d.  in  the  poimd,"  which  was  a  compositor's  happy 
thought,  if  he  had  in  his  mind  deodands  and  John  Sadleir'sTipperary 
Bank.  On  the  28th  of  an  October,  one  of  its  famous  short  paragraphs 
ran : — "  A  beautiful  humming  bird  has  made  its  appearance  on 
the  grounds  of  "SVyndam  Q.  Going,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Yiolet  Hill,  co. 
Clare."  Here  was  yet  another  strange  "  Invasion."  But  the 
gem  of  a  small  collection  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  column 
where  it  was  presumably  spun  in  (and  out)  in  a  hurry  to  fill  up 
space.    It  ran  thus,  verbatim : — 

Two  parties  named  Salmon  and  Gaynor,  biotlicr  .ind  sister,  quarrelled 
about  the  right  of  property  in  a  spade.  The  latter  retained  possession  of 
the  disputed  article  and  went  to  the  bog  of  Carrigahorrig  to  cut  turf,  whcu 


they  were  followed  anfl  beaten  and  lelt  for  dead  by  the  former,  who  have 
absconded,  tlie  man's  life  is  in  danger. 

But  Schopenhauer  really  and  truly  did,  in  chapter  xlviii.  ol 
the  Fourth  Book  of  his  magnum  opus,  actually  cite  the  pa])er  as 
authority  for  the  incidents  of  the  hanging  in  1837  of  one  Maria 
Cooney  for  the  frightful  murder  of  Mistress  Anderson,  on  which 
occasion  the  culprit  penitentially  kissed  the  rope.  Mais  que 
(liable  Scho2>enhauer  allait-il  faire  dans  ce  (jalimatias  ? 


RACING. 

XXT HEN  the  Calendar  comes  out  with  the  acceptances  for  the 
'  '  Spring  Handicaps,  the  followers  of  racing  at  once  become 
interested  in  then-  favourite  amusement.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  Messrs.  Weatherby  issued  the  Official  Hacinn  Calendar  on 
Wednesday  instead  of  Thursday,  and  a  perusal  of  its  pages  has 
caused  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  various  handicaps,  for 
which  the  acceptances  are  now  to  hand,  are  likely  to  prove 
interesting  in  their  issues.  If  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
various  handicappers  is  to  be  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the 
acceptances,  then  the  race  that  stands  first  on  the  list  under  the 
heading  "  Intelligence  Extra,"  certainly  to  many  persons  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  unsuccessful  of  the  series.  This  is  the  race 
for  the  Babraham  Plate.  For  those  who  do  not  follow  racing 
very  closely,  we  may  say  that  the  Jockey  Club  Stewards  launched 
out  into  novel  conditions  for  this  race,  inasmuch  as  they  adver- 
tised in  the  Calendar,  as  a  supplementary  condition  of  the 
Babraham  Plate,  that  the  handicaps  should  be  made  by  three 
anonymous  handicappers  appointed  by  the  Stewards,  that  owners 
might  accept  for  any  or  each  of  the  handicaps,  and  that  the  one 
which  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  acceptances  should  be  the 
handicap  for  the  race.  The  Babraham  Plate  of  500  sovs.  run 
over  the  liowley  Mile,  under  such  novel  conditions,  obtained  the 
large  entry  of  ninety-two — in  fact,  a  larger  entry  than  any 
of  the  recognized  Spring  Handicaps.  As  there  was  only  a 
liability  of  one  sovereign  for  non-acceptors,  and  as  owners, 
and  especially  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  who  are  owners 
of  horses,  probably  wished  to  show  their  approval  of  the  new 
scheme — the  large  entry  of  ninety-two  can  be  explained — and 
no  one  at  all  versed  in  Turf  matters  would  have  expected  a 
larger  acceptance.  No.  II.  proved  to  have  the  largest  number — 
namely,  twenty-four ;  No.  I.  having  twenty-two,  and  No.  III. 
nineteen.  The  secret  as  to  the  names  of  the  handicappers  was 
wonderfully  well  kept,  nor  did  the  Calendar  afibrd  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  successful  compiler  of  the  weights  ;  but  the 
ruling  authorities  probably  feel  that  their  choice  in  the  matter 
was  not  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  March  Stakes  at  the  First 
Spring  Meeting  is  a  weight-for-age  race,  with  penalties  and 
allowances  over  the  liowley  Mile,  and  it  has  obtained  a 
very  fair  and  good  class  entry  of  thirty-two.  The  Lincoln 
Handicap,  with  its  acceptance  of  forty-one  out  of  sixty-two, 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford,  a  most 
careful  and  painstaking  ofKcial.  At  a  cursory  glance  over 
the  weights  we  certainly  think  that,  if  Bumptious  and  Clarence 
are  trained  for  this  event,  they  should  prove  very  dangerous 
antagonists  for  the  best  of  their  o])poneuts.  Bumptious  is  not 
usually  considered  as  really  being  able  to  stay  a  mile ;  but 
he  has  won  over  a  mile  in  gallant  style,  and  we  do  not  forget 
that  in  the  Cambridgeshire  he  seemed  to  have  won  at  that 
distance. 

The  Northamptonshire  Stakes  and  Spencer  Plate  do  not  now- 
adays provoke  the  competition  or  excitement  of  years  ago,  before 
such  races  as  the  Kempton  Jubilee  were  thought  of;  but  the 
acceptances  for  these  races  are  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dorling 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  eflbrts  "  to  bring  them  to- 
gether "  in  the  Metropolitan  and  City  and  Suburban  at  Epsom. 
The  former  long-distance  race,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  many  high-class  animals,  and  we  fancy  that  the  staying 
CoUina,  trained  by  W.  I'Anson  at  Malton,  may  prove  a  hard  nut 
to  crack  by  Southern  horses  if  she  is  prepared  for  this  race.  The 
City  and  Suburban,  which  has  long  been  a  most  popular  race 
with  the  public,  has  an  excellent  acceptance  of  fifty-three  out  of 
seventy-seven  entries.  Here,  again,  we  think  the  North  of 
England  holds  a  very  fair  chance  of  winning  with  a  handy  speedy 
mare  called  Alice,  trained  by  Harry  Hull  at  Middleham,  and 
which  animal  seems  to  us  to  be  possibly  underrated  with 
7  St.  gibs.  Mr.  Quartermain  East  should  also  have  a  chance  with 
Dorice,  four  years,  6st.  12  lbs. 

Major  Egerton  has  been  most  successful  with  his  work  in  the 
Doveridge  Handicap  Stakes  at  Derby,  as  thirty-six  are  content, 
out  of  an  entry  of  fifty-four,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a  big 
field  for  this  event,  as  Derby,  with  its  straight  course,  excellent 
train  service,  and  supcrlutive  stable  ai-rangements,  is  most  popular 
with  both  owners  and  trainers.    The  Chester  Cup  is  an  old- 
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iashioned  race  that  cjmuot  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  its  own 
against  its  younger  and  more  formidable  rivals ;  but,  out  of  forty- 
two  entries,  thirty  remain  in,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  race  round  the 
grand  old  lioodee  that  will  prove  interesting  to  the  enormous 
crowds  that  always  attend  the  Chester  Cup.  If  Sir  R.  Jardine's 
Colonist  comes  fit  and  well  to  the  post,  we  should  fancy  his  chance 
immensely,  though  we  are  aware  that  last  year  his  trainer  could 
not  train  him  for  his  autumn  engagements.  The  Kempton  Park 
Jubilee  Stakes  has  been  a  great  success  since  its  institution,  the 
victories  of  Bendigo  and  iMinting  therein  having  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  its  popularity ;  for  the  public  love  to  see  good 
horses  with  heavy  weights  successful  in  handicaps.  Here 
we  find  that  twenty-two  have  not  accepted  out  of  an  entry 
of  sixty-six,  so  that,  with  forty-four  left  in,  we  have  plenty  of 
material  for  an  interesting  and  exciting  contest.  The  Major 
appears  to  us  to  have  made  a  very  good  handicup,  and  at  present 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  selection  for  this  race.  The  last 
of  the  handicaps  in  the  Calendar  is  of  a  very  difi'erent  nature — 
namely,  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  at  Liverpool,  which 
has  obtained  forty-eight  acceptances  out  of  sixty-six  entries,  a 
result  that  must  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  adjusters  of  the 
weights  for  this  race.  This  event  has  always  maintained 
its  popularity  as  the  greatest  cross-country  race  in  the  king- 
dom, and  on  a  fine  day  there  are  few  more  exciting  scenes 
to  be  witnessed  than  the  contest  for  the  Grand  National.  Our 
Irish  neighbours  every  year  have  a  good  horse  or  two,  which 
adds  zest  to  the  rivaliy.  Why  Not,  a  very  stout,  if  slightly 
unfortunate,  horse  has  declined  the  contest,  with  12  st.  7  lbs,, 
•which  leaves  Mr.  G.  Masterman's  Ilex,  handicapped  at 
12  St.  5  lbs.,  now,  under  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
National  Hunt  Rules,  at  the  not  very  enviable  position  of  top 
weight  with  12  st.  7  lbs.  Next  comes  Cloister,  whom  many 
thought  unlucky  only  to  be  second  last  year,  with  12  st.  3  lbs., 
followed  by  Roman  Oak  with  12  st.  If  a  field  of  twenty  horses, 
well  trained,  well  schooled,  and  well  ridden,  come  to  the  post, 
that  number  is  quite  enough  to  give  us  a  most  interesting  race. 
As  to  other  cross-country  encounters,  a  perusal  of  the  Calendar 
leads  us  to  infer  that  the  new  rendezvous  at  Gatwick,  which 
takes  the  place  of  Croydon,  now  departed  from  the  fixtures,  has 
already  become  popular  amongst  the  lovers  of  cross-country  sport. 
It  has  secured  large  entries  and  adequate  acceptances,  though  the 
•weights  are  not  all  published  as  yet,  as  the  Wickham  Hurdle 
Race,  with  the  enormous  entry  of  eighty-two  horses,  will  not 
appear  in  its  handicap  form  until  March  3.  Kempton  and 
Sandown,  too,  look  as  if  they  would  be  successful  meetings ;  and 
a  long  advertisement  of  the  programme  of  the  Grand  Military 
Meeting  at  Sandown  Park,  on  March  nth  and  12th,  tells  us  that 
our  soldiers  have  an  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience  for  their 
annual  gathering. 

After  so  much  severe  weather  this  winter,  trainers  will  have 
difficulty  in  getting  some  of  their  horses  fit  for  their  early  en- 
gagements— perhaps  it  was  for  this  cause  that  the  good  colt 
Iluntingdou  has  not  accepted  for  any  handicaps  except  the  City 
and  Suburban,  for  which  he  certainly  is  treated  with  more 
leniency  than  was  shown  to  him  in  the  Kempton  Jubilee. 
Owners  and  trainers  can  know  very  little  of  their  two-year-olds 
as  yet,  though  of  course  there  have  been  the  usual  stories  of  some 
of  great  excellence  for  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  at  Lincoln.  The  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  and  the  Derby  are  not  likely  to  cause 
very  much  excitement  as  long  as  Orme  keeps  well,  though  Colonel 
North  has  supported  two  animals  of  his,  the  colt  El  Diablo  and 
the  filly  Lady  Hermit,  in  sensational  wagers  for  the  Derby.  Mr. 
Hume  Webster's  shocking  death  by  his  own  hand  has,  at  all  events 
for  a  time,  rendered  the  probability  of  Ormonde's  return  to  this 
country  a  very  remote  contingency.  We  have  before  written 
that  we  should  believe  in  his  return  when  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact  and  not  before,  and  we  also  said  that,  as  we  believed  he  left 
liis  country  for  his  country's  good,  we  personally  should  not  have 
hailed  his  coming  back  again  to  England  with  pleasure.  No 
doubt  if  his  son  Orme  maintains  his  two-year-old  supremacy  in 
the  great  three-year-old  races  this  season,  and  if  Ormonde  is 
not,  as  is  rumoured,  taken  to  North  America,  we  shall  hear 
that  negotiations  are  again  in  progress  for  his  repurchase  for 
this  country.  But,  supposing  that  Orme  is  afflicted  in  his  wind, 
and  that  from  this  cause  he  does  not  win  the  Derby,  and  if  in 
addition  another  son.  Goldfinch,  does  not  prove  a  successful  racer, 
and  the  colt  Gleuwood,  for  which  Mr.  Singer  gave  5,000^.  and 
contingencies  last  year,  should  turn  out  unremunerative  to  his 
owner,  then  indeed  should  we  do  well  to  leave  Ormonde  where 
he  is.  Truth  to  tell,  Glenwood  does  not  seem  to  create  a 
sensation  at  Newmarket,  as  the  touts  do  not  give  a  favourable 
account  of  him,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Singer  may  regret  his  large 
outlay,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  4,000  guineas  he  is  said  to 
have  given  for  Tyrant,  who  was  a  proved  good  horse,  and  who 
won  some  good  races  after  his  purchase,  and  has  also  a  certain 
value  at  the  stud. 


The  present  week's  cross-country  meeting  at  Leicester  calls 
for  little  comment.  Thtj  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  the 
attendance  meagre.  People  who  went  hoping  to  see  Mr.  Rose's 
Sarah  Bernhardt  run  in  the  Wigston  Steeplechase  were  much 
disappointed,  as  she  had  been  very  negligently  entered  as  an  aged 
mare  instead  of  a  six-year-old  ;  so  there  was  no  chance  of  starting 
her.  She  has  been  so  much  talked  of  for  the  Grand  National 
that  great  curiosity  was  evinced  to  have  a  look  at  her.  After 
the  races  on  Tuesday  she  had  a  gallop  twice  round  the  steeple- 
chase course,  and  gave  her  admirers  every  hope  that  she  would 
show  to  advantage  in  the  Grand  National,  for  which  her  weight 
is,  now  that  the  handicap  is  raised  2  lbs.,  11  st.  4  lbs.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  great  hurdle-racehorse  Benburb,  whilst  carrying 
the  top-weight,  12  st.  10  lbs.,  in  the  Leicester  Hurdle-race,  was 
the  victim  of  bad  luck  in  the  race,  as  he  jumped  into  a  hurdle 
that  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  ground  by  a  horse  in  front  of 
him,  and  came  down  heavily  about  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  finish.  The  second  day  at  Leicester  was,  indeed,  a  poor  day's 
sport — five  races  only  (as  an  overnight  steeplechase  had  failed  to 
fill).  One  race  was  void,  another  a  walk-over ;  so  there  were 
only  three  contests  to  look  at — a  truly  poor  show  ! 


THE  MAIN  POINT. 

rp  HE  Nation's  Pride  is  all  that  we  could  •wish ; 

He's  full  of  fight,  he's  spoiling  for  the  fray  ; 
He  keenly  yearns  the  Government  to  dish; 
But  for  the  present — he  will  stny  away. 

He  will  arrive  in  town  on  Monday  next, 
At  seven  r.M.,  or  maybe  not  so  soon. 

And  will  confront  his  enemies  perplexed 
In  Parliament  the  following  afternoon. 

No  ;  he  will  go  to  Hawarden  for  a  week, 
And  toast  his  toes  before  the  blazing  log. 

He  much  desires  on  the  Address  to  speak ; 
But  good  Sir  Andrew  whispers  "  London  fog." 

At  present  his  intention,  we  conceive. 

Is  to  avoid  all  risk  of  a  mischance ; 
So,  it  is  understood,  he  will  not  leave 

For  ten  days  more  the  sunny  shores  of  France. 

A  fortnight  longer,  at  the  very  least, 
His  sojourn  in  the  South  he  will  extend, 

Because  our  English  death-rate  has  increased. 
And  warnings  reach  him  from  a  watchful  friend. 

'Twas  Mr.  M-rl-y,  writing  with  regret, 

Of  influenza,  and  in  gloomy  strain 
Reporting  that  no  change  seems  likely  yet 

To  close  its  ancient  pulmonary  reign. 

But  this  in  other  quarters  men  deny, 
And  eagerly  their  own  conviction  urge. 

That  the  illustrious  statesman  will  defy 

The  impious  menace  of  this  lingering  scourge. 

While  others  yet  assert  that,  though  'tis  true 
The  Nation's  Glory  his  return  postpones, 

'Tis  not  at  Mr.  M-rl-y 's  instance,  who 

All  intermeddling  with  his  plans  disowns. 

But  good  Gladstonians  are  all  agreed 

That,  whether  he  return  from  France  or  stay, 

Their  leader  is  in  perfect  form — indeed, 
Chockful  of  fight,  and  spoiling  for  the  fray. 


REVIEWS. 


POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.* 

NO  help  is  lent  us  in  the  volume  itself  to  find  out  exactly 
how  much  of  Mr.  Morris's  Poems  by  the  Waij  are  new  ; 
the  exquisite  Garden  by  the  Sea  certainly  appeared  long  ago,  and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  equal  the  lines 

For  which  I  cry  butli  day  .-ind  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight, 
Whereby  I  grow  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  lind, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  .all  men  seek. 


*  Forms  bij  the  Winj.  I3y  AVilliam  Slorris,  Loudon :  llecvcs  & 
Turner. 
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Yet,  tottering  as  I  am  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place, 

To  seek  the  unfortjotteu  face 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuriny  of  the  sea. 

A  very  diflerent  piece,  "The  Day  is  Coming-,"  is  also  oldisli, 
though  not  so  old,  nor  one-tenth  so  good  ;  and  others  seem  more 
or  less  familiar;  but  it  is  courtesy  to  take  whatsoever  a  i)oet 
puts  forth  without  "  new  edition  "  on  the  title-page  as  new,  and 
we  shall  take  it  so. 

The  constituents  of  the  book  arrange  themselves  in  two  very 
different  classes,  though  they  are  printed,  probably  of  set  purpose, 
at  haphazard.  The  smaller  class  in  number,  and  quite  apart  from 
their  "intolerable  humanitarian  purpose,"  the  infinitely  worse  as 
poems,  are  examples  of  Mr.  Morris's  almost  pathetically  crude 
Socialism,  which  takes  for  granted,  first,  that  you  can  somehow  or 
other  annihilate  at  a  blow  the  results  of  long  centuries  of  the 
working  of  natural  forces,  and,  secondly,  that  you  can  by  some 
unexplained  means  keep  the  said  natural  forces  from  getting  to 
work  again.  We  confess  that  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing of  things  how  a  man  of  such  genius  can  propose  to  himself  to 
substitute  in  sober  fact  the  life  of  the  fabled  Arcadia  for  the  life 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  to  argue  with  a  dreamer  of  this 
kind  would  be  like  arguing  with  the  poor  creatures  in  certain 
public  establishments  who  believe  that  they  are  queens  of  England 
or  founders  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  Mr.  Morris's  poetic  faculty  deserts  him  in  the  most 
curious  way  when  he  has  gotten  to  his  Socialism,  and  that,  save 
for  his  being  never  exactly  commonplace,  we  might  then  fancy 
ourselves  at  Penbryn  instead  of  on  Parnassus. 

With  the  other  section  it  is  very  different.  Except  in  the 
exquisite  piece  above  quoted  and  in  one  or  two  others,  Mr.  Morris 
is  not  at  his  very  best — the  best  which  broke  out  on  an  unheeding 
generation  with  The  Defence  of  Guinevere,  and  which  was  per- 
haps last  at  its  full  strength  in  Sigurd.  But  he  is  always  a  poet, 
though  a  poet  who  has  partly  lost  his  craft  by  the  following 
of  wandering  lights,  and  by  the  ebbing  of  youth ;  for  though 
the  very  greatest  poets'  souls  let  in  new  light  through  chinks 
that  time  hath  made,  those  of  the  others  do  not.  The  last  piece 
of  the  volume,  for  instance,  "  Goldilocks  and  Goldilocks,"  is  a 
very  pleasant  romaunt  in  itself.  But,  unluckily,  its  theme 
(for  both  deal  with  the  rescuing  of  a  golden-haired  damsel 
who  is  thrall  to  a  hideous  witch) — recalls  inevitably  one  of  the 
most  delightful  things  in  The  Defence  of  Guinevere.  And, 
alas !  poor  Goldilocks  lives  but  in  the  light  of  common  day  com- 
pared with  the  fairy  radiance  that  surrounded  Rapunzel  and  sur- 
rounds her  still.  There  are  even  more  marvels,  just  as  in  the 
later  additions  to  the  Amadis  the  giants  get  more  numerous  and 
taller  ;  but  we  are  with  Esplandian  and  Lisuarte,  not  with  Amadis 
and  Galaor.  Still,  you  may  be  very  much  worse  off"  than  in  the 
former  company,  and  you  may  be  infinitely  -i\'orso  olf  than  with 
Poems  bij  the  Way  for  reading.  There  are  more  of  those  Northern 
romances,  paraphrased  or  invented,  which  Mr.  Morris  loves  so 
untiringly  and  does  so  well — "  The  Wooing  of  Hallbiorn  the 
Strong,"  "  The  Raven  and  the  King's  Daughter,"  "  Hildebrand 
and  Hallelil,"  "  Hafbur  and  Signy,"  and  a  fine  Geste  in  minia- 
ture of  "  The  King  of  Denmark's  Sons."  There  are  English  ro- 
mances of  a  very  indefinite  period,  such  as  "  The  Hall  and  the 
Wood."  There  are  some  pieces  half-personal,  half-fantastic,  like 
"  Mother  and  Son,"  and  "  The  Half  of  Life  Gone,"  and  there  are 
not  a  few  which  are  none  of  these  things,  but  just  poetry.  Of 
such  "  Meeting  in  Winter  "  is  beautiful,  too  long  to  quote  as  a 
whole,  but  with  an  exquisite  close  :— 

Oh  I  my  love,  how  sweet  and  sweet 
Is  the  kissing  of  thy  feet, 
When  the  tire  is  sunk  low, 
And  the  hall,  made  empty  now. 
Groweth  solemn,  dim,  and  vast. 

Of  not  a  few  others  nearly  as  much  may  be  said ;  but  let  us  end 
with  a  whole  piece,  and  an  admirable  one : — 

SPRING'S  BEDFELLOW. 

Spring  went  about  the  woods  to-day, 

The  soft-foot  winter  thief. 
And  found  where  idle  Sorrow  lay 

Between  the  flower  and  leaf. 

She  looked  on  him  and  found  him  fair 

For  all  she  had  been  told, 
She  knelt  down  beside  him  there, 

And  sang  of  days  of  old. 

Ilis  open  eyes  beheld  her  nought. 

Yet  '^an  his  lips  to  move  : 
But  life  and  deeds  were  in  her  IhoiigUt 

And  he  would  sing  of  love. 

So  sang  they  till  their  eyes  did  meet. 

And  faded  fear  and  shame, 
More  bold  he  grew  and  she  more  sweet 

Until  they  sang  the  same — 

Until,  say  they  who  Xmovf  the  thing, 

Their  very  lips  did  kiss, 
And  Sorrow  laid  a-bed  with  Spring 

Begat  an  earthly  bliss. 


NOVELS.* 

rpHB  Lady  of  Cawnpore  is  a  very  fair  example  of  the  average 
modem  novel,  putting  that  average  somewhat  low.  It  has  all 
the  salient  peculiarities  of  that  type  of  fiction,  including  a  rather 
elaborate  external  binding,  a  background  of  strange  lands,  and  a 
rather  full  outline  of  a  new— or  old — creed  called  by  the  particu- 
larly offensive  appellation  of  a  "wisdom-religion,"  a  sort  of 
revival  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  born  out  of  due  time,  and  ex- 
pounded by  a  gentleman  "  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  propor- 
tionally built,"  named  Halkar  Zemindra.  The  book  is  the  joint 
production  of  two  authors,  and,  except  as  a  study  in  collaboration, 
cannot  be  conscientiously  described  as  interesting.  From  internal 
evidence  we  should  say  that  one  of  the  authors  knew  a  little  about 
India  and  the  other  a  little  about  New  York  boarding-houses,  so 
they  joined  forces,  and  with  a  few  hints  from,  say,  The  Light  of 
Asia,  or  Esoteric  Buddhism,  produced  The  Lady  of  Cawnpore. 
On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  part  we  imagine  to  be  written  by  the 
boarding-house  expert,  who  has  a  lighter  touch  than  his  confrere, 
and  sometimes  writes  amusingly.  The  book  is  written  in  American, 
which  accoimts  for  such  curious  statements  as  the  following : — 
"  In  her  youth,  the  word  '  bud '  as  it  is  now  prettily  used  in  its 
girlish  designation  was  unknown."  Curiously  enough  in  this 
benighted  island  at  least  it  remains  still  "  unknown,"  nor  do  we 
regret  it  in  the  touching  manner  in  which  the  author  (or  authors) 
seem  to  do.  Finally,  the  story  partakes  of  the  modern  novel  type  in 
that  it  is  in  one  volume  ;  but  the  reader  or  reviewer  loses  rather 
than  gains  by  this  arrangement,  as  it  is  quite  long  enough  for  the 
regulation  number  of  tomes,  and  is  only  compressed  in  dimensions 
by  the  aid  of  irritatingly  small  type. 

Mrs.  Walford  never  writes  a  dull  novel,  and  A  Pinch  of 
Experience,  though  absurdly  named,  is  certainly  not  dull.  It  is 
written  with  all  the  light  touch  which  we  associate  with  her 
work,  and  if  it  had  not  been  carried  so  sternly  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  have  made  very  pleasant  reading.  But  it  deals 
in  the  main  with  sordid  vulgar  people,  and  though  in  the  earlier 
chapters  they  are  sketched  with  charmingly  delicate  sarcasm,  as 
the  book  goes  on  they  are  taken  more  seriously,  and  become 
proportionately  more  disagreeable  to  read  about.  In  the  earlier 
chapters,  too,  they  do  not  fill  the  whole  canvas,  and  the  dear 
courteous  old  squire  and  his  wife,  both  sympathetically  and 
charmingly  sketched,  serve  as  a  foil  to  them  ;  but  the  last  half  of 
the  novel,  peopled  as  it  is  exclusively  with  vulgar,  niggardly,  and 
more  than  half-dishonest  people,  becomes,  we  will  not  say  weari- 
some, but  distasteful.  We  are  in  bad  company  and  we  do  not 
enjoy  it.  The  heroine,  Rlioda  Lupton,  is  delightfully  drawn,  but  , 
saving  for  her  and  her  parents,  we  part  company  with  the  whole 
cast  without  a  pang. 

We  find  Leslie  Lacroix,  in  the  earliest  ])ages  of  the  volume 
which  bears  her  name,  in  an  agony  of  grief  over  tlie  deathbed 
of  her  mother.  She  proclaims  aloud  to  the  unhearing  Heavens 
that,  if  the  beloved  life  is  spared,  she  "will  be  a  fanatic,  will 
bow  the  knee  in  every  church  in  Europe,  will  live  only  to 
adore."  This  handsome  offer  hm\<i  disregarded,  her  after-career 
degenerates  into  a  sort  of  emotional  nightmare.  Despite  the 
possibility  of  uniting  herself  with  a  tenderly-loved  boy-cousin 
with  no  blacker  attributes  than  a  reedy  voice  and  an  inordinate 
difficulty  in  passing  his  Little-go,  she,  almost  immediately  after 
her  bereavement,  begins  to  draw  the  family  doctor  into  the  "mag- 
netism of  passion,"  to  which,  with  an  indiscretion  wholly  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  medical  profession,  he — a  married 
man  withal — lays  himself  sadly  open.  For  the  short  remnant  of 
her  life  she  is  either  "  bathed  in  the  sheet-lightning  of  passion," 
or  has  "  murder  running  in  her  veins."  Finally  she  is  killed,  and 
if  any  would  know  how,  let  them  try  to  tackle  this  turgid  work, 
Peradventure  they  may  succeed  in  plodding  on  to  the  end. 
The  book  may  be  easily  recognized  externally  by  its  binding — one 
of  the  most  awful  ever  conceived.  A  sjirawling  red  ffower, 
with  leaves  of  a  bad  green,  lies  limply  over  a  black  cover, 
like  the  old  "  floral "  Christmas  card  of  the  worst  period. 

Mr.  Donnelly's  serious  works — The  Great  Cryptogram  and  the 
"  Atlantis  "  book,  whose  exact  title,  in  the  words  of  an  historic 
character,  we  "misremember" — have  always  seemed  to  us  so 
©verlaid  with  fiction  that  we  are  not  surprised,  per  contra,  to  find 
his  novel  proportionately  overlaid  with  a  serious  purpose,  and  so 
lacking  in  most  of  the  legitimate  interest  belonging  to  a  work  of 
fiction.  The  events  which  Dr.  Huguet  records  are  at  least  as 
bewildering  as  The  Great  Cryptogram.  A  considerable  portion 
is  filled  with  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Huguet  to  white  or 
coloured  audiences — whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  Heaven 
knoweth,  since  the  whereabouts  of  the  Doctor's  soul  is  a  matter 
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for  conjecture  tbrougliout  most  of  the  book.  For,  by  misadven- 
ture, he  1ms  exchanged  souls  with  a  full-blooded  and  most 
villanous  African,  and  only  by  a  most  opportune  re-exchange  does 
he  succeed  in  avoiding  the  penalty  of  the  other's  misdeeds.  As 
it  is,  the  African  is  hanged  as  high  as  Haman,  and  we  are  thus 
taught  the  innate  superiority  of  the  black  over  the  white — at 
least  the  author  seems  to  think  so.  Any  novel  which  sets  out 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preaching  so  absurd  a  theory 
seals  its  own  doom,  in  our  opinion,  and  might  just  as  well  never 
have  emerged  beyond  the  MS.  stage.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
justification  for  such  a  thesis,  unless  the  whole  work  is  intended 
as  a  rather  obscure  jest.  On  the  whole,  we  rather  hope  it  is ; 
but,  alas !  we  have  no  great  confidence  that  it  will  turn  out 
so  well. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  having  produced  very  many  bad  novels  and  very  many 
excellent  children's  l)ooks,  many  of  them  absolutely  in  the  first 
rank  of  juvenile  literature.  It  may  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  every  good  critic  would  place  The  Story  of  a  Short 
Life  and  both  the  "  Alices "  among  perfect  models  of  what 
children's  books  should  be.  Thus,  the  field  is  a  good  one,  and  a 
weak  horse  stands  no  chance,  and  we  are  afraid  that  A  Pair  of 
Oriyinah  is  a  distinctly  weak  horse.  The  intention  of  the  book 
is  as  excellent  as  its  illustrations  are  execrable,  and  we  regret  to 
have  to  vote  the  thing  a  bore,  as  the  poet  sings.  It  gives  a  pretty 
picture  of  country  life  in  an  old  priory,  and  the  first  half  of  it  is 
what  we  should  describe  as  "  mildly  readable  '' ;  after  that  point  it 
becomes  dreary  past  expression,  being  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
make  children  understand  what  "  responsibilities  "  are,  a  know- 
ledge they  would  be  much  better  without,  and  one  very  dillicult, 
apparently,  to  inculcate,  at  least  by  Miss  Ward's  methods.  The 
argument,  put  syllogistically,  runs  somewhat  as  follows — but  no, 
like  most  people's  arguments,  and  all  children's,  it  cannot  be  put 
syllogistically,  having  no  middle  term.  However,  somehow  the 
idea  of  responsibilities  leads  the  two  children,  who,  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  the  pair  of  originals — to  adopt  two  gix)sy  children  with 
measles,  and  there  you  have  the  central  incident.  The  rest  of  the 
book  consists  of  the  usual  incidents,  such  as  rick  fires  and  "the  I 
child's  first  falsehood,"  and  so  on.  The  older  characters  are,  on  the  1 
whole,  less  wearying  than  the  younger,  and  we  think  Miss  Ward  | 
might  with  advantage  eschew  children  in  all  future  literary  pro- 
ductions in  favour  of  their  elders. 

The  Rector  of  Aniesty  is  in  no  sense  the  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  wliose  name  it  bears.  Elderly  and  infirm  of 
purpose,  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Archibald  Armiston  is  married 
out  of  hand  in  about  the  middle  of  the  iirst  volume  to  a  very 
terrible  virago,  and  forthwith  fades  out  of  sight  till  recalled  to 
the  memory  of  the  reader  by  falling  a  victim  to  paralysis  in  one 
of  the  concluding  chapters.  The  book  is  a  wearisome  chronicle 
of  the  insignificant  or  imworthy  actions  of  persons  who  are 
either  infinitely  dull  or  astonishingly  wicked.  Their  standard  of 
mind  and  manners  might  be  possible  in  an  old-fashioned  country 
town,  through  which  a  course  or  two  of  University  Extension 
Lectures  had  been  hastily  forced,  exciting  a  sort  of  spurious  in- 
telligence, which  iinds  vent  in  inapt  quotatioa  and  crude  meta- 
phor. The  style  is  a  curious  compound  of  silliness  and  fiowery 
language,  witness,  vol.  i.  p.  123: — "The  stars  were  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, hasting  to  efface  themselves  before  the  advent  of 
the  Xing  of  Bay,  when  Hubert  Croi'ton,  obedient  to  that  principle 
of  self-eti'acement  which  dominated  his  whole  nature,  quietly  re- 
entered the  vicarage  garden."  From  which  we  gather  that,  if 
you  are  not  blessed— or  cursed — with  "  obedience  to  a  principle 
of  self-eflacement,"  you  would  habitually  enter  a  vicarage  garden 
shouting  a  popular  ditty,  or  to  the  sound  of  loud  cymbals,  or 
otherwise  misconducting  yourself.  Which  only  shows  how 
singularly  real  life  differs  from  the  strange  substitute  depicted  in 
the  novel  before  us. 

Misadventure  is  merely  a  new  edition  in  one  volume  of  what 
was  three  before,  in  the  language  of  the  poet.  Moreover,  there 
is  absolutely  no  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  on  the  title-page, 
which  is,  to  our  mind,  a  most  unfortunate  omission.  Doubtless 
in  the  case  of  novels  by  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Norris,  we  all 
know  their  titles  as  they  come  out,  and,  when  we  hear  the  name, 
recall  at  once  how  long  ago  it  was  when  we  first  heard  it.  Eiit 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  novelists  who  reprint  their  works  in 
one  volume  with  no  recognition  of  their  first  appearance  on  the 
title-page.  Supposing  it  should  turn  out — which  we  are  glad  to 
think  improbable — that  the  Lady  of  Caivnpore  has  appeared 
originally  in  three  or  two  volumes,  and  that  the  single  tome  here 
reviewed  was  only  a  reprint,  would  not  the  reviewer  feel  justly 
annoyed  at  having  written  his  criticisms  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
and  expressed  himself  about  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  new 
work  demanding  a  difl'erent  kind  of  notice  from  that  which  is 
nieted  out  to  a  mere  reprint?  Wherefore  we  think  Messrs. 
Griffith  &  Farran  would  do  well  in  future  to  notify  whether 
a  no\el  is  a  new  one  or  merely  a  new  edition.  As  to  Mis-^ 
adventure  itself,  it  is  a  clever  story  written  in  Mr.  Norris's 
ever-pleasing  style.  The  characters  are  almost  all  well  con^ 
ceived  and  executed,  particularly  the  fascinating  old  Squire, 
Mr.  Bligh,  and  the  equally  charming  Anglo-Hussian  personage, 
Mfirk  Chetwode.  We  are  sorry  he  had  to  kill  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  but  we  quite  admit  that  the  exigencies  of  fiction 
demanded  it.  We  are  more  sorry  that  the  heroine  had  to  marry 
that  very  stupid  young  man  Mr.  Bobby  Dare  ;  but  then,  again, 
we  suppose  it  was  unaToidable,  and  a  heroine  must  bow  to  the 


matrimonial  prejudices  of  all  novel-readers.  How  bored  she 
would  become  with  him  before  a  year  had  passed  is,  of  course, 
neither  here  nor  there.  Mr.  Norris's  style  is  particularly  lucid 
and  charming.  We  could  almost  have  it  in  our  hearts  to  wish 
that  he  would  sacrifice  the  rest  of  his  days  to  teaching  our 
younger — and  older — novelists  how  to  handle  the  Queen's 
English ;  but  that  is  really  too  much  to  expect,  and  would, 
besides,  be  cruel  to  Mr.  Norris  and  those  who  look  for  his 
novels. 

"Tasma,"  in  the  last  novel  of  our  batch,  has  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  thematch-makingproclivities  of  the  reader 
of  fiction.  The  temptation,  which  must  have  been  wellnigh  irre- 
sistible, to  kill  oif  an  unsatisfactory  husband,  run  over  him  in  a 
dog-cart,  or  kill  him  in  a  railway  accident,  has  been  successfully 
resisted,  and  the  swain  who  has  what  we  may  call  a  reversionary 
interest  in  Portia  James  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  novel  uncon- 
soled.  Bohemian  life  in  Paris,  and  how  it  grates  on  the  cor- 
rectly-brought-up  Portia,  is  very  well  described.  The  uncou- 
soled  swain  above-mentioned,  whose  name  is  Harry  Todhurst,  is 
somewhat  of  a  lay  figure ;  but  he  upholds  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  under  ditliculties,  and,  though  by  so  doing  he  replaces 
the  heroine  whom  he  loves  in  the  arms  of  a  singularly  obnoxious 
Squatter,  he  delivers  her  from  troubles  and  temptations  which 
her  rather  invertebrate,  though  otherwise  charming,  character  was 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  unaided.  The  Squatter,  by  the  way, 
though  rather  a  horrid  person  at  the  best,  is,  to  our  thinking, 
rather  unsympathetically  treated  by  the  novelist,  whose  concep- 
tion of  him  and  his  character  lacks  breadth.  Doubtless  he  is  a 
man  of  strong  animal  and  sensual  tendencies ;  but  such  people 
often  have,  and  the  Squatter  in  question  certainly  had,  good 
points,  and  these  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  by 
"  Tasma,''  who  in  consequence  has  painted  him  somewhat  out  of 
drawing,  and  made  him  more  detestable  than  he  need  have  been. 
It  is  something,  however,  that  Portia  James  is  not  disfigured 
with  the  trivial  and  wearisome  quotations  from  prose  and  verse 
with  which  the  author  of  The  Rector  of  Amesty,  for  example, 
has  adorned  his  pages,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  reprieve. 


THE  OCCULT  SCiJ^NCKS.* 

IT  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  Occult  Sciences,  ou  a  familiar 
model,  in  a  single  chapter  : — "  Tin;  Occult  Scji;xcr;s.  There 
are  no  Occult  Sciences."  The  statement  would  be  no  less  truthful 
than  terse.  A  science  is  an  affair  of  laws,  the  so-called  Occult 
Sciences  contain  some  empirical  directions,  lost  in  the  densest  and 
dullest  fog  of  foolish  verbiage.  The  whole  repertory  of  Astrology, 
Alchemy,  Rosicrucianism,  Chiromancy,  Necromancy,  and  the 
other  mancies  is  mere  folk-lore  modified  by  ancient  or  modern 
pedantry.  Yet  IMr.  Waite  has  ])ublished,  in  The  Occult  Sciences, 
a  kind  of  manual  of  those  delusions,  as  if  there  were  something 
valuable  in  their  windy  promises.  Indeed,  he  avers  that  the  her- 
metic sciences  are  "a  method  of  transcending  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  attaining  to  the  reality  which  is  behind  phenomena." 
Phenomena  are  as  real  as  anything  else.  Whatever  reality  appears 
to  us  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  existence  and  of  language, 
be  a  phenomenon.  If  Lerthexanax  or  Jopakerheth  appeared  to 
the  adept,  his  appearance  would  be  us  much  a  phenomenon  as  that 
of  a  policeman,  Mr.  Waite  thinks  that  "  the  conscious  evolution  of 
the  individual  has  germinated  a  new  sense,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  appreciate  what  is  inappreciable  by  the  grosser  senses." 
It  would  be  interesting,  scientifically,  if  Mr.  Waite  could  give 
proofs  of  the  "  new  sense  "  ;  but  where  are  they  ?  Even  all  this 
nonsense  is  not  new ;  and,  even  if  there  were  a  new  sense,  the 
things  of  which  it  took  cognizance  would  still  be  phenomena. 
The  microscope  reveals  things  previously  unbeheld  :  but  they  are 
none  the  less  phenomenal  on  that  account.  If  one  had  developed 
a  new  sense,  one  might  perceive  spooks,  and  so  forth.  But  oui 
evidence  would  be  worthless  for  science,  and  the  bogies  would  he 
phenomena,  after  all.  "But,  nevertheless,  the  transcendental 
philosophy  is  the  one  hope  of  our  age,  which  is  sick  unto  death 
of  its  own  unprofitable  speculations."  Then  where  is  the  trans- 
cendental philosophy  ?  Is  a  farrago  of  words  by  so-called  adepts 
a  philosophy  ?  The  transcendental  philosophy,  it  seems,  "  de- 
clares that  it  is  possible  to  know  by  experimental  research  that 
disembodied  humanities  can  and  do  exist,  that  there  are  hier- 
archies of  intelligence  above  and  below  humanity,"  and  so  on. 
W^ell,  suppose  there  are  ;  what  then  ?  "  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  have  a  guardian  angel,"  the  unlucky  man  complains,  in 
Voltaire's  tale.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  have  heaps  cf 
hierarchies  which  appear  to  be  as  valuable  as  his  guardian  angel. 
As  to  the  "  experimental  research,"  where  is  it  ?  We  expect  to 
find  it  in  !Mr.  Waite's  book,  and  we  get  extracts  from  Leuor- 
mant's  Chaldean  Magic,  and  from  the  Books  of  Moses  (Mr. 
Stainton).  But  where  is  the  experimental  research  ?  Is  any- 
thing proved  by  materialized  bogies  that  appear  in  the  dark,  when 
the  Medium  is  not  bound  hand  and  foot  with  sufficient  strin- 
gency ?  ?s  the  affable  sprite  that  kissed  Mr.  Crookes  vouched  ibr 
by  experime;ital  research  ?  was  she  a  member  of  a  hierarchy  P 
We  find  nothing  more  substantial  nor  more  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated in  Mr.  Waite's  book,  which  is  far  from  being  an  enter- 
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taining  book.  The  bush  is  solemnly  beaten,  and  the  witch- 
hare  is  never  started.  The  age,  if  sick  of  speculation  (as  it  well 
may  be),  has  plenty  of  practical  business  in  hand,  more  than 
enough.  It  cannot  recover  soundness,  nor  sanity,  nor  faith  by 
reading  Grimoires  and  old  bogie  books. 

There  is  only  one  satisfactory  way  in  which  this  great  branch 
of  human  error  can  be  studied.  History  may  examine  its  his- 
torical development,  beginning  with  the  confusions  of  savages,  the 
hypothesis  of  animistic  nature,  the  doctrine  of  false  analogies ;  by 
tracing  these  things  upwards  through  the  rituals  and  magics  of 
the  civilized  Old  World,  by  comparing  them  with  the  practices  of 
modern  "  spiritualists  "  and  conjurers,  while  medicine  examines 
the  abnormal  states  of  hysteria  and  trance.  These  are  for  from 
being  fully  understood,  and  the  existence  of  these  unwholesome 
conditions  has  always  played  its  part  in  every  kind  of  magic. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Waite's  method.  He  jumps  into  "  White 
Magic,  the  Evocation  of  Angels."  Let  somebody  evoke  an 
angel  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  these  angels  which  can  be 
evoked  will  rank  with  microbes  and  bacilli  and  other  pheno- 
mena whose  existence  can  be  demonstrated  by  experimental  re- 
search. The  "  mysteries  contained  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,"  with 
■which  we  are  next  refreshed,  are  nonsense.  The  mysteries  con- 
tained in  the  Cypriote  syllabary  would  be  just  as  much  to  the 
point.  If  "the  letter  jod  did  once  arise  and  speak  to  God,"  let 
the  letter  jod  arise  and  speak  to  a  properly  qualified  epigraphist. 
If  it  speaks  to  Canon  Taylor  we  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  his 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  letter  jod.  The  vowels  seem  to 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  a  friend  of  M.  Paul  Verlaine's  ; 
but  this  kind  of  conversation  is  not  experimental  research. 
Mr.  Waite  himself  is  not  much  of  a  believer  in  all  this 
Oriental  balderdash.  It  establishes  "  the  exact  nature  of  Kabba- 
listic  conceptions  concerning  these  worlds  of  invisible  intelli- 
gences"; but  it  does  not  establish  that  there  are  such  worlds. 
What  the  Kabbalist  said  is  not  evidence.  The  most  satisfactory 
formulae  for  evoking  angels  are  in  an  anonymous  German  work, 
published  at  Frankfort  In  1686.  Arathron  teaches  us  how  to 
turn  gold  into  lead,  and  appears  on  Saturdays.  The  Magus  re- 
tires to  a  lonely  place,  says  his  prayers,  performs  ceremonies,  and 
gets  into  a  state  when  he  is  uncommonly  likely  to  see  anything 
he  pleases.  This  is  not  really  experimental  research.  You 
might  as  well  say  you  could  accelerate  the  rotation  of  the  globe, 
and  then  prove  it  by  spinning  round  till  you  could  honestly  say 
that  everything  else  was  spinning  round  also.  You  produce  a 
subjective  condition,  and  expect  your  account  of  it  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  objective  facts.  Mr.  Waite  thinks  that  if  any 
modern  mystic  can  evoke  angels  he  has  sense  enough  left  to  keep 
the  results  to  liimself.  "  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  modern 
Occultists  that  the  initiated  mystic  never  discloses  anything  except 
to  his  brother  adepts,"  and  they  kept  their  own  counsel.  Conse- 
quently we  have  only  the  evidence  of  "persons  who  failed 
in  the  process,  but  had  advanced  as  far  as  a  certain  point." 
What  point  ?  Where  is  the  use  of  wasting  paper  and  ink  and 
a  reviewer's  time  over  things  that  even  Occultists  know  nothing 
about  ? 

Skipping  the  rest  of  the  White  Magic,  we  may  try  good  old 
Necromancy,  evoking  souls  of  the  dead.  Anybody  can  fulfil  the 
conditions  "  who  has  a  little  money  at  command  for  the  purchase 
of  the  requisite  instruments,  and  has  occasionally  the  privilege  of 
possessing  his  soul  in  solitude." 

A  little  money  !    Why  it  would  cost  thousands.    First  you 
take,  if  po.esible,  the  room  in  which  the  person  to  be  evoked 
expired.    Then  you  put  up  olive-wood  shutters  (which  you  must 
have  specially  made),  and  shut  them.    Then  you  hang  and  carpet 
the  whole  room  with  tapestry  of  emerald  green  silk,  which  you 
must  do  yourself,  with  copper  nails.    You  must  collect  "the 
favourite  bric-a-brac  of  the  deceased  in  the  room,  or,  if  the  family 
has  disposed  of  that,  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  last  suit 
he  wore  will  suffice.    This  must  be  veiled  with  white  silk, 
fastened  up  with  copper,  and  crowned  with  his  favourite  flowers, 
say  primroses.    Before  this,  erect  an  altar  of  white  marble,  with 
four  columns  terminating  in  bull's  feet.    A  copper  five-pointed 
star  must  be  emblazom  d  on  the  altar.     In  the  centre  of  the 
sta,r,  put  a  copper  cbafing-dish  full  of  dry  alder  and  laurel 
chips.    Add  a  censer  full  of  incense ;  the  skin  of  a  white  and 
spotless  ram  must  be  stretched  beneath  the  altar,  with  a  poly- 
chrome pentagram.    Frect  a  copper  tripod,  with  a  chafing-dish 
full  of  ol  ive  wood.    Get  a  high  candelabrum  of  bronze,  with  one 
pure  wax-taper,  which  alone  is  lit  when  you  come  to  business. 
Enclose  altar  and  tripod  with  a  magnetized  iron  chain— 0  shade 
of  Bulwer  Lytton  !— and  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  olive,  and  rose. 
Facing  the  portrait  on  the  east  put  a  canopy,  draped  in  emerald 
silk,  and  supported  by  two  triangular  columns  of  olive  wood, 
plated  with  pure  copper.    At  the  foot  of  each  column  tliere  must 
be  a  sphinx  of  white  marble,  with  hollow  heads  for  spices.  The 
apparition  will  come  otf  under  the  canopy.    You  must  wear  a 
vestment  of  azure,  fastened  with  copper  clasps,  and  one  emerald. 
Crown  yourself  with  a  tiara  of  twelve  emeralds  and  a  wreath  of 
violets.    A  copper  ring  with  a  turquoise  must  be  worn.  Y''ou 
must  wear  blue  slippers,  and  carry  a  swan's-feather  fan.    A  slight 
refection  of  bread  and  wine  must  be  provided.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  incense-burning,  and  prayers  after  the  religion  of  the 
defunct — say,  those  of  the  U.  P.  Kirk — must  be  pronounced. 
Then  the  spirit  will  appear  ;  but  it  won't  tell  you  what  to  back 
for  the  Derby,  nor  discover  buried  treasures;  nor,  in  fact,  come 
to  practical  business. 


This  does  not  appear  wholly  a  frugal  kind  of  ceremony.  Let 


us  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  account : — 

To  £  s.  d. 

Four  extra  bevelled  olive-wood  shutters    .       .       .       .  35   o  o 

To  hangings,  ceiling  cover,  and  carpet  of  emerald  silk     .  300    o  o 

To  full-length  portrait  of  defunct  (Jones,  R.  A. )      .       .  1,000    o  o 

To  marble  altar  and  fixings   200    o  o 

To  copper  tripod,  chafing-dish,  censor,  candelabrum         .  75    o  o 

To  one  ram's  skin   76 

To  one  magnetized  iron  chain   134 

To  canopy  and  olive-wood  supports,  with  copper  plating  .  30    o  o 

To  a  pair  of  white  marble  sphinxes.    Style  Empire        .  100    o  o 

To  a  vestment  of  azure,  copper  clasps       .       .       .       .  10    o  o 

To  thirteen  emeralds  at  30/   350    o  o 

To  one  copper  ring  with  fine  Oriental  turquoise       .      .  20   o  o 

To  silk  slippers   i  10  o 

To  flowers   500 

Incense  and  sundries   200 


£2,169   o  f 

It  comes  to  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  a  really  fine  portrait  by  an 
eminent  artist  should  not  be  grudged,  and  we  have  stated  the 
emeralds  rather  low.  The  authority  for  all  this  is  a  recent  Frenck 
writer,  P.  Christian,  Ilistoire  de  la  Magie,  Paris,  1 87 1,  Svo. 
By  the  way,  sometimes  three  attempts  at  intervals  of  a  year 
are  necessary  for  success,  but  many  of  the  properties  will  keep. 

"  It  mu»t  be  clear  from  the  above  ceremonial  that  there  is 
nothiug  repellent  to  the  most  cultivated  spiritual  sense  in  the 
rites  of  lawful  necromancy."  No,  they  are  rather  tasteful  than 
otherwise.  But  we  do  not  think  they  meet  the  demands  of  a 
democratic  age.  Many  will  prefer  the  common  table,  and 
Medium,  at  a  guinea.  Without  this  expensive  upholstery;, 
modern  Spiritualism  guarantees  to  us  results  phenomenally  tre- 
mendous, when  the  Medium  is  not  tied  up  in  a  bag.  The 
Medium  "  is  a  noble  animal,"  but,  if  closely  watched,  "  he  will 
not  do  so." 

Why  was  this  book  written  and  published  ?  It  has  been 
reviewed  to  instruct  intending  purchasers  in  the  result  which  it 
produces  cn  an  inquiring  mind.  By  the  way,  1 65 1  is  not  the 
date  of  Reginald  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft.  There  is  a  late 
edition,  with  spurious  matter,  of  1665,  but  1588  is  the  correct 
date. 


STORIES.* 

IN  writing  Rick  ;  or,  the  SecidivistelSlv.  Falk  has  undertaken  tc> 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Charles  Reade ;  but  there  is  little  of  that 
master's  power  about  this  romance  of  Australian  life.  The  story 
opens  in  a  rather  promising  way,  but  soon  lapses  into  absolute 
melodrama,  and  loses  all  power  of  interesting  the  reader.  Rick — 
who  is  not  by  any  means  the  Recidiviste,  as  the  title  would  seem 
to  imply — is  a  little  crippled  girl,  who  is  discovered  in  a  remote 
Victorian  village  in  company  with  an  aged  and  dissolute  saddler, 
who  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  her  father.  This  unpleasant 
old  person  has  "  papers,"  about  which  he  mutters  in  unlikely 
places,  in  order  that  a  desperate  French  villain,  the  R^cidivisi'e, 
may  overhear  him,  and  plot  to  obtain  them.  In  this  class  of 
story  nobody  is  anybody,  and  everybody  is  somebody  else,  and 
we  must  not  destroy  what  little  value  the  book  may  have  by 
betraying  these  secrets.  But,  as  Mr.  Falk  does  not  seem  to 
lack  intelligence,  and  as  he  possesses  a  certain  readiness  in 
narrative,  Ave  feel  drawn  to  wrestle  with  him  about  the  radical 
defects  of  his  manner.  Why  does  he  not,  instead  of  getting  all 
his  inspiration  I'rom  the  ridiculous  traditions  of  the  stage,  try  to 
observe  how  real  people  behave  in  real  life  ?  Grown-up  men, 
who  are  in  complete  health,  do  not,  on  learning  some  fact  of 
personal  history  which  surprises  them,  "  fall  back  with  aery  that 
is  like  a  groan";  they  turn  a  little  pale,  perhaps,  and  may  betray 
some  nervousness  ;  but  they  neither  sweep  their  hands  across 
their  foreheads,  nor  mutter,  nor  give  a  hoarse  scream,  nor, 
laughing  grimly,  turn  white  to  the  lips  as  they  answer  darkly. 
These  are  the  things  which  Mr.  Falk's  personages  do  at  every 
turn,  and  the  result  is  wearisome  at  first,  and  in  the  long  run 
maddening.  When,  at  length,  the  tale  is  over,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well-known  laws  of  melodrama,  the  innocent 
heroine  Rick  has  come  into  "wealth,  position,  everything-," 
through  the  hanging  of  a  stranger,  the  R(5cidiviste,  for  murder, 
the  reviewer  turns  white  to  the  lips  with  relief,  and,  muttering  in 
frenzied  laughter,  flings  the  book  to  the  opposite  corner  of  his 
room. 

The  best  written  of  the  novels  before  us  to-day  is,  perhaps, 
A  Sweet,  Girl  Graduate,  although  we  cannot  give  it  much  more 
praise  than  is  conveyed  in  this  expression.  It  is  a  story  for  girls, 
a  tale  of  college  life,  in  which  the  manners  of  Newnham  and 
Girton  are  faintly  reflected.  Variety  is  sought  for  by  defining 
the  characters  of  the  young  ladies  thrown  together  in  their  educa- 
tional career,  and  these  are  exaggerated  to  supply  light  and  shade. 
We  find  the  graduate  who  is  a  thief  and  a  liar,  the  vulgar  girl, 

*  Eick ;  or,  the  Recidiviste.  A  Romance  of  Australian  Life.  B}'  David 
G.  Falk.    London  :  Trischler  &  Co. 

A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Arnold.  A  Novel.  Bv  Denis  Arkwright.  London  :  Masters 
&  Co. 

A  Rude  Awakening.     A  Romance.     3  vols.    By  Mrs.   A.  Phillips 
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Uncle.    By  Jean  de  la  ISrOte.    Edited  by  John  Berwick.  London.: 
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the  noble  but  occasionally  wiclied  girl,  the  plain  girl  with  neatly 
braided  hair,  the  mysterious  girl.  A  handsome  young  man  is 
woven  in,  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Meade  seems  to  intend  us  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  him.  But  she  does  not  perceive  that  this 
schoolgirl's  hero  of  hers,  whose  eyes  express  disapproval  of 
frivolity,  whose  purpose  (for  other  people)  is  stringently  earnest, 
who  educates  all  these  dear  girls  by  snubbing  them,  is  a  prig  of 
the  first  and  worst  water,  happily  impossible  in  real  life.  The 
heroine  is  a  very  poor,  brave  girl,  with  one  gown,  who  is 
contrasted  with  rich,  rude  girls,  before  whom  she  retires,  only 
to  find  herself  thrust  in  front  of  them  by  her  irresistible  fate. 
Mrs.  Meade's  idea  of  college-life  is  rather  naive.  Her  young 
ladies  read  Greek  for  relaxation,  and  murmur  "great  glorious 
thoughts  from  Prometheus  Vincttis."  The  best  part  of  the  story  is 
the  description  of  the  home  of  Priscilla,  the  poor  heroine,  who 
lives  with  an  impecunious  but  excessively  proud  aunt  in  a  Devon- 
shire farmhouse.  A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate  is  bright  and  not  un- 
wholesome, and  may  be  recommended  to  girls  without  any  fear 
of  ill  results  to  their  minds  or  morals.  It  is  not  quite  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  so  clever  and  experienced  a  writer  as 
Mrs.  Meade,  but  it  will  pass  without  blame  in  the  great  rush  of 
winter  novels. 

The  author  of  3Trs.  Arnold  cannot  be  accused  of  being  illiterate. 
Her  pages  are  thronged  with  quotations  from  and  allusions  to 
every  literary  person  who  has  flourished  from  Plato  down  to  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan.  But  we  are  afraid  her  novel  is  not  much  the 
better  for  all  its  tags  of  prose  and  verse.  The  characters  are 
such  as  adorn  all  the  University  stories  written  by  ladies.  There 
is  a  powerfully-built  man,  of  immense  literary  gifts,  with  a  weak- 
ness for  drink,  and  no  self-control ;  and  another  man,  slighter, 
wealthier  and  blonder,  who  is  all  pathos,  reserve,  and  self-oblivion. 
The  scapegrace,  of  course,  marries  an  exquisite  creature  who 
should  have  been  the  bride  of  the  virtuous  hero.  There  is  a 
background  of  deans  and  dons,  and  of  sparkling  ladies,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  gardens  of  Oxford,  in  "  charming  little  wimple- 
like bonnets  "  and  "  silky  primrose  dresses."  But  apparent  story 
or  intrigue  there  is  none;  excessive  chatter,  mostly  of  an  instruc- 
tive kind,  fills  up  the  lacuvee  in  the  plot :  and  all  the  personages 
are  well  dressed,  insipid,  and  inhuman.  There  are  many  useless 
forms  of  fiction,  but  we  think  none  is  more  useless  than  the 
superior  hyper-academic  form.  The  Lady  Flabella  is  tiresome 
anywhere,  but  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  she  is  specially  a  bore. 

We  discover  incidentally  that  A  Rude  Awakening  was  pub- 
lished in  a  periodical  sixteen  years  ago,  which  accounts  for  a 
curious  little  old-fashioned  air  aljout  it.  It  is  lively  and  tolerablj' 
amusing,  something  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Broughton's  early 
books,  though,  of  course,  far  less  skilfully  vivacious.  It  is  a  story 
of  two  sisters,  born  in  India,  and  left  orphans  in  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  when  the  girl  who  tells  the  tale, 
and  has  hitherto  adored  her  mother's  memory,  discovers  that  she 
is  the  child  of  that  mother's  sin,  a  note  of  tragedy  is  somewhat 
powerfully  struck. 

Mr.  John  Berwick  has  "  edited,"  or  freely  translated,  M.  Jean 
de  la  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  tnon  Cure,  a  delicate  and  pathetic 
story  which  we  are  glad  to  welcome  in  an  English  dress. 


THE  HUMAN  FIGURE.* 

PROFESSOR  BRLICKE  is  a  distinguished  physiologist  with 
a  great  love  of  art.  His  well-known  Pliysiologie  der 
Farhen  was  one  of  the  first  successful  attempts  to  put  the 
phenomena  of  colour  on  a  sound  scientific  basis,  and  now  in  his 
old  age  he  has  published  a  very  interesting  little  work  on  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  the  human  figure,  which  has  been  well 
translated  into  English,  with  a  jn-eiace  by  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  relation  of  anatomy  to  painting  and  sculpture  has  always 
been  a  vexed  question  amongst  artists.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  certain  that  a  profound  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
forms  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  is  not  essential  to  the  accurate 
representation  of  the  external  aspect  of  human  beings.  Anything 
of  the  nature  of  dissectioji  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  artists  of 
the  best  period.  This  is  practically  beyond  dispute,  and  ought  to 
settle  the  question.  But,  although  this  anatomical  knowledge 
was  dispensed  with  by  the  Greeks,  it  may  nevertheless  be  of  great 
help  to  the  moderns  who  work  under  dilTerent  conditions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Greek  artists  had  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  outward  appearance  of  the  human  figure  in 
a  way  that  is  denied  to  us,  and  that  they  lived  amongst  a  race 
naturally  beautiful  and  well  proportioned,  whose  bodies  were 
developed  by  a  system  of  physical  training  that  has  never  been 
equalled.  Phidias  doubtless  owed  his  mastery  of  form  to  direct 
study  from  the  living  model  unaided  by  anatomical  science.  Not 
even  his  models  can  have  been  as  perfect  as  his  sculpture ;  but  his 
eye  was  so  trained  by  a  constant  comparison  of  the  finest  .specimens 
that  he  could  with  safety  make  the  slight  alterations  from  the 
individual  that  were  necessary  to  produce  an  ideal  type ;  that  is, 
a  type  free  from  individual  imperfections.  Unfortunately  the 
moderns  are  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great 

*  The  Human  Fipure :  its  Beauties  and  Defects.  By  Ernst  Briicke. 
With  a  Preface,  by  VVilliam  Anderson.  Authorized  translation,  revised 
by  the  Author.  VVith  29  Hlustrations  by  Hermann  Paar.  London : 
Grevel  &  Co. 


Britain,  as  fine  and  well-developed  men  and  women  as  in  the 
best  days  of  Greece ;  but  they  are  very  seldom  available  for  the 
purposesof  the  artist.  The  modern  model  nearly  always  belongs  to  a 
town-bred,  underfed,  and  undeveloped  class.  Some  few  fine  figures 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  but  they  must  be  careftilly  sought 
by  an  eye  trained  to  appreciate  the  highest  type.  There  is  none 
of  that  richness  of  choice  that  was  offered  to  the  ancient  artist, 
and  none  of  that  general  familiarity  with  fine  forms  that  enabled 
him  to  construct  so  perfect  an  ideal. 

However,  our  artists  must  make  the  best  of  what  they  have  ; 
they  must  train  their  eye  to  an  appreciation  of  the  perfect  figure 
by  studying  those  magnificent  statues  in  which  the  ancients  have 
bequeathed  us  the  fruit  of  their  wider  opportunities.  It  is  true 
it  is  but  a  secondhand  knowledge,  but  it  ought  to  be  suflicient  to 
give  a  standard.  But  to  produce  a  work  of  art  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  direct  study  from  the  living  model ;  no  mere  copy 
of  antiquity  can  ever  have  artistic  value.  The  modern  artist 
must  go  to  work  as  the  ancient  did  ;  but  profiting  by  later  expe- 
rience to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  his  models. 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Briicke  comes  to  his  aid.  He  explains 
the  chief  points  that  the  artist  has  to  look  for  in  choosing  a  model 
for  ideal  work,  points  out  those  insidious  variations  from  the 
normal  standard  which  are  of  vital  importance  and  should  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  model,  and  those  others  which  are  not  of 
so  essential  a  nature,  and  which  may  be  allowed  to  pass  muster. 
It  is  to  the  right  choosing  of  the  model  that  Ilerr  Briicke  chiefly 
directs  his  advice.  He  justly  considers  that  any  actual  modifica- 
tions of  the  form  before  him  in  the  artist's  transcript  must  be 
indulged  in  with  great  caution.  There  is  no  artist  so  great  that 
he  can  aflbrd  to  let  go  for  long  the  guiding  hand  of  nature.  The 
following  quotation  will  best  exemplify  Herr  Briicke's  method : — 

The  following  rougli-and-ready  rvile  may  serve  in  the  choice  of  a  model : 
When  the  neck  is  at  once  thin  and  cylindrical,  it  is  beautiful ;  ivhen  it  is 
cylindrical  and  likewise  thick,  it  may  be  very  ugly,  but  even  uglier  when 
it  is  thin  and  yet  not  cylindrical.  For  when  it  is  thick  its  cylindrical  shape 
may  he  due  to  a  somewhat  excessive  layer  of  fat  ;  and  when  it  is  thin,  but 
not  cj'Iinurical,  this  condition  may  arise  from  excessive  leanness.  This 
rule,  of  course,  does  not  entitle  the  artist  to  make  the  neck  as  thin  and 
cylindrical  as  he  chooses,  but  applies  solely  to  the  choice  of  a  model. 
Nature  herself  takes  care  to  keep  within  the  limits  which  the  artist  should 
respect. 

In  this  thorough  manner  we  have  the  various  portions  of  the 
body  discussed.  Herr  Briicke  is  an  anatomist,  but  he  never 
unduly  intrudes  his  anatomical  knowledge.  He  makes  just  as 
much  use  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  type  and  to  assist  in  determining  their  im- 
portance.   For  instance,  here  is  an  instructive  passage  : — 

A  defect  of  the  neck  occurring  not  infrequenth'  in  many  districts  consists 
in  its  girth  being  increased  from  above  downwards.  The  depression 
bounding  the  neck  at  its  lower  end,  and  separating  it  from  the  sternum, 
the  fossa  of  the  neck — which  however  is  onl}',  strictly  speaking,  a  fossa  in 
lean  individuals — has  in  this  instance  vanished,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  seen  in  front  has  the  appearance  of  being  liat  and  wide.  A  neck  of 
this  kind  may  occur  in  combination  with  absolutely  flawless  beauty  in  the 
rest  of  the  body  ;  but  the  artist  must  nevertheless  beware  of  even  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  it,  as  these  necks  .are  found  most  frequently  in  regions 
where  wens  and  goitres  are  prevalent,  and  constitute,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mencement of  these  pathological  deformities. 

And  here  again : —  . 

One  of  the  most  frequent  faults  we  meet  with  in  this  connection  consists 
in  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum  becoming  visible.  When  not 
attributable  to  excessive  leanness,  this  is  due  to  a  sickly  disposition  in 
childhood,  and  any  model  in  whom  it  is  perceptible  should  be  rejected 
forthwith. 

Herr  Briicke  does  not  discuss  the  very  difficult  question  whether 
it  is  permissible  to  build  up  a  figure  by  taking  diflerent  parts 
from  diflerent  models.  It  is  much  easier  to  obtain  fine  forms 
in  this  manner,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  ancients  were 
in  the  habit  of  so  doing ;  but  the  one  reproach  that  may  fairly  be 
laid  to  their  art  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  individuality  in 
its  finest  specimens.  The  work  is  too  abstract.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain charm  of  imperfection  in  most  Renaissance  work,  which 
seems  more  human,  and  consequently  more  interesting.  This 
charm  the  modern  artist  may  achieve  by  bringing  out  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  carefully-chosen  model.  The  abstract  perfection  of 
the  Greek  is,  it  may  be,  impossible  to  him. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  school  of  modern  art  which 
refuses  to  recognize  anything  but  this  charm  of  individuality. 
Their  one  aim  is  to  make  as  vivid  and  personal  a  representation 
of  the  model  as  possible,  without  troubling  themselves  about  any 
question  of  ideal  beauty.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  aim, 
but  it  inevitably  leads  to  ugliness  by  a  twofold  route.  In  the 
first  place,  the  eflbrt  to  be  vivid  tends  to  caricature ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  eflbrt  to  be  individual  tends  to  choosing  models 
of  an  abnormal  type.  Ugliness  and  deformity  are  more  striking 
and  more  individual  than  beauty  and  health. 

This  little  work  should  prove  of  great  help  in  a  good  fight. 
It  is  written  throughout  with  full  knowledge  and  with  great 
sympathy  with  the  finest  forms  of  art,  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  very  delicate  woodcuts.  We  can  strongly  recommend 
it  both  to  the  art  student  and  to  the  full-fledged  artist. 


February  6, 1892.] 
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NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

TWO  very  useful  volumes,  published  "  by  authority,"  which 
now  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
previous  non-existence  of  which  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
a  philosopher,  are  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  of  1S90,  and 
the  Index  of  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders.    The  former  is,  we  are 
rejoiced  to  learn,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  volume  of  an 
annual  series ;  the  second  deals  with  all  past  time.    Every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  statutes  knows  that  every  statute 
which  is  in  any  degree  intricate  empowers  either  the  Queen  in 
Council,  or  some  less  august  corporation  or  person,  to  make 
Orders,  Eules,  or  Regulations  about  something,  and  that  sucli 
Orders,  Rules,  or  Regulations,  if  they  happen  to  be  made — which 
is  not  always  the  case — are  hardly  less  necessary  to  be  known  by 
those  whom  they  afi'ect,  and  may  be  considerably  more  voluminous, 
than  the  statutes  to  which  they  owe  their  being.  It  is  a  romantic 
and  singular  circumstance  that  there  has  been  not  only  no  official, 
but  no  generally  trustworthy,  means  of  finding  out  whether  Her 
Majesty,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Judges,  the  Attorney-General, 
or  whoever  it  may  be,  has  made  any  such  orders  by  virtue  of  any 
particular  enactment,  or,  if  any  have  been  made,  what  they  are. 
Of  course  they  are  published,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  authorita- 
tively collected.     The   Rules   and   Orders  of   1890  make  a 
volume  iiniform  in  appearance  with  the  authoritatively  published 
statutes  of  that  year,  but  a  good  deal  longer.    The  method 
adopted  has  been  to  set  out  the  text  only  of  sucli  Orders, 
&c.,  as  are  "of  a  Public  and  General  Character,"  with  a 
classified  list  of  the  more  important  .sets  of  Orders  of  a  local 
character,  and  information  as  to  where  the  latter  may  be  found. 
The  index  is  by  way  of  enumerating  all  Orders  and  the  like  in 
force  at  the  beginning  of  1 89 1,  and  stating  whether  they  are  pub- 
lished as  Parliamentary  papers,  or  in  the  London  Gazette,  or  by 
the  Stationery  Office,  or  how  otherwise.    Both  these  volumes 
may  save  infinite  trouble  to  any  one  who  has  occasion  to  acquaint 
himself  with  comparatively  obscure  sets  of  Orders.    They  are 
published  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Statute  Law  Committee,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  Pulling,  jun.    They  are  arranged  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  what  he  wanted  to  know  from  them  after  a 
very  little  practice.    Few  people  will  want  to  consult  them  every 
day  ;  but  for  those  who  do  want  them  they  are  probably  already 
as  indispensable  as  the  Index  to  the  Statutes  has  long  been  to 
many  lawyers,  and  it  will  soon  seem  incredible  that  we  got  on  so 
long  without  them.    They  are  sold  at  an  almost  nominal  price. 

To  many  lay  minds  the  words  "  commission  agent  "  will  in  the 
first  place  suggest  horseracing ;  but  house  agents,  insurance 
agents,  stockbrokers,  and  middlemen  of  many  other  kinds,  come, 
of  course,  under  this  legal  description.  Mr.  William  Evans  has 
prepared  a  rather  short,  and  not  very  elaborate,  treatise  upon  the 
law  afl'ecting  the  relations  of  such  persons  with  their  employers, 
which  may  serve  as  a  useful  supplementary  volume  to  his  fairly 
well-known  and  rather  meritorious  book  on  The  Law  of  Frincipal 
and  Agent.  The  substance  of  the  work  consists  oi'  brief  and 
judicious  statements  of  the  facts  and  the  decisions  thereupon  in 
cases  mostly  of  recent  occurrence.  The  principal  heads  under 
which  they  are  grouped  are  the  Right  to  Commission  and  the 
Amount  of  it.  Refusal  of  Principal  to  complete  Contract,  Employ- 
ment of  several  Agents,  Engagement  for  Fixed  Periods,  Contracts 
Subsequent  to  Introduction,  Bribes  and  Secret  Commission, 
Agents'  Negligence  or  Misconduct,  Illegal  Contracts,  Agents  as 

*  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  issued  in  the  Year  1890.  London :  printed 
under  the  Authority  of  Her  Majestj''s  Stationery  Office. 

Index  tn  tlie  Statxitory  Mules  and  Orders  in  Force  on  1st  January,  1891. 
London:  printed  under  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty "s  Stationery  Office. 

The  Lain  Relating  tn  the  Remuiieruiirm  of  Commission  Agents.  Bv 
William  Evans,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  South  Wales  and  Chester 
Circuit.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 

Banliing  and  Negotiable  Instruments:  a  HJanual  of  Practical  Law.  By 
Erank  Tillyard,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  late 
Vmenan  Scholar  of  Oxford  University.  London:  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

A  Legal  llandboohfor  Executors  and  Administrators.  Intended  fortlie  use 
of  the  Practitioner  and  the  Layman  after  the  grant  of  Probate  or  Adminis- 
tration. By  Almaric  Rumsey,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Professor  of  Indian 
Jurisprudence  at  King's  College,  London.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co. 

Copyright,  Patents,  Designs,  T rade  Marks,  §-c.  A  Manual  of  Practical 
Law.  By  Wyndhain  Austin  Bewes,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    London  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.  Bv  William  Douglas 
Edwards,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law."  Second  edition. 
London :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  Chiefly  intended  for  Indian  Students.  By 
W.  H.  Kattigan,  Barri.ster-at-Law.  Second  edition.  London  ;  Wildev  & 
Sons.  1892. 

Principles  of  (he  Common  Law.  By  .lohn  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of 
"  Manual  of  Practice  "  &c.    Sixth  edition.  London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870,  1874,  1882,  and  1884.  By 
Archibald  Brown,  of  the  Jliddle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Bein^'-  the 
Sixth  edition  of  "The  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,"  by  the  late 
J.  E.  GriHiths,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  "  London:  "Stevens  & 
Haynes. 

A  Second  Supplement  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Codes.  By  Whitley  Stokes, 
D.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

The  Public  Ilcatlh  (London)  Act,  1891.    By  W.  A.  Holdsworth,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Koutledge  &  Sons. 


Trustees,  and  Revocation  of  Agents' Authority.  "Commission" 
is  incidentally  defined  by  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  in  one  of  the  cases 
set  out  by  Mr.  Evans,  as  "  payment  on  a  particular  scale  paid  to 
an  agent  for  agency  work."  Probably  if  he  had  substituted  "  pro- 
portional for  "  particular  "  it  would  have  been  an  improvement, 
but  for  a  working  definition  it  does  well  enough.  The  author 
himself  describes  commission  as  "  generally  a  percentage."  Inas- 
much as  the  law  on  the  subject  is  not  very  complicated,  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Evans's  must  necessarily  consist  largely  of  precedents  of 
fact,  and  where  the  facts  depend  upon  essentially  unimportant 
details,  such  precedents  have  only  a  limited  value.  Among  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  Evans  which  seem  to  have  been  worth  least 
trouble  is  the  case  of  Cutler  v.  North,  which  attracted  passing 
attention  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Evans  says  it  "  raised  the  ques- 
tion "  whether  grossly  underestimating  the  expense  of  a  proposed 
building  was  negligence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be ;  but  the  plaintiff  in  that  case  had  done  no  agent's  work  what- 
ever, and  had  nothing  in  common  with  a  commission  agent, 
except  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  be  paid  a  percentage.  It  m 
sad  to  find  a  barrister  who  has  written  two  books,  and  does  not 
know  that  to  call  a  judge  "  Mr.  Baron  " — alas  !  that  there  is  now 
only  one  existing  judge  whom  anybody  can  call  so — is  to  offer 
him  a  deadly  insult,  and  to  show  gross  ignorance  of  professional 
formality.    One  might  as  well  say  "Mr.  Lord  Chief  .Justice." 

Mr.  Frank  Tillyard's  handbook  of  the  law  relating  to  banking 
and  bankers  is  intended,  he  tells  us,  "primarily  for  men  of  busi- 
ness," and  we  may,  therefore,  consider  his  assertion  that  he  "  has 
sought  to  make  it  useful  to  lawyers"  in  the  light  rather  of  a  pious 
aspiration  than  of  a  fixed  and  uncompromising  ambition.  Con- 
sidered from  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Tillyard's  work  appears  to  he 
very  well  done.  It  consists  of  a  reasonably  exhaustive  account 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
valuable  securities,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  bankers,  their 
officers,  and  their  customers,  and  generally  of  the  questions  most 
likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  banker's  business.  The  curtness- 
with  which,  in  order  to  bring  a  book  of  this  kind  within  reason- 
able limits,  it  is  necessary  to  state  legal  propositions,  might  occa- 
sionally mislead  the  ignorant.  This  passage  might,  for  instance, 
give  rise  to  misconception  : — "  In  order  to  prevent  speculation  in 
bank  shares  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1879,  generally  known 
as  Leeman's  Act,  which  enacted  that  no  purchase  or  sale  of  bank 
shares  should  be  valid  unless  it  contained  the  numbers  distin- 
guishing the  shares.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  shares  of 
which  one  is  not  the  owner."  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  more 
likely  that  a  banker  would  be  practically  deceived  by  this  correct 
exposition  of  the  law  than  t'hat  a  practising  lawyer  would  be. 
An  appendix  contains  the  text  of  several  appropriate  statutes,, 
including  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1879.  As  far  as  it  goes 
the  volume  seems  likely  to  be  useful. 

It  has  pleased  the  publishers  of  Professor  Almaric  Rumsey's 
tract — for  it  is  really  little  more — on  the  duties  of  executors  and 
administrators,  to  print  it  in  the  largest  type  and  with  the 
heaviest  leading  commonly  used  in  three-volume  novels,  which 
gives  it  a  queer  appearance,  and  Avould  probably  enable  an 
anxious  executor  to  get  through  it  in  a  very  short  time.  For 
information  as  to  how  to  get  probate  of  a  will  or  letters  of  admi- 
nistration of  the  property  of  an  intestate  person,  readers  are 
referred  to  another  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  The  Way 
to  Prove  a  Will  and  to  Take  out  Administraticn.  The  Professor 
argues  with  considerable  ingenuity  that  it  would  be  "  rather 
illogical "  to  treat  in  one  book  of  two  such  widely  different  sub- 
jects, because  proving  wills  and  taking  out  letters  of  administration 
concern  the  Probate  Division,  whereas  the  administration  of  pro- 
perty when  the  will  is  proved  or  the  letters  of  administration  taken 
out  is  a  matter  to  which  Sir  Charles  Butt  and  his  colleague  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  which  is  within  the  purview  of  the  Chancery 
Division.  The  distinction  is  obvious,  the  inference  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  two  books  instead  of  one  is  pleasing,  and 
we  hope  Professor  Rumsey's  readers  find  the  division  convenient. 
The  present  volume  first  tells  executors,  plainly  and  with  fair 
correctness,  but  not  much  detail,  in  what  order  they  should  deal 
with  claims  upon  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  then  does 
the  same  for  administrators.  Then  come  some  observations 
about  executors  and  administrators  as  trustees,  a  few  "  practical 
suggestions,"  a  number  of  forms,  and  a  brief  appendix.  The  forms,, 
which  include  forms  of  account,  release  of  executors,  and  so  on, 
are  recommended  as  practically  convenient  by  the  author.  There- 
fore the  moral  of  them  is  "that  readers  who  think  Professor 
Rumsey's  general  advice  at  the  price  of  his  book  a  better  bar- 
gain than  the  particular  advice  of  any  legal  adviser  to  whom 
they  may  have  access  at  the  cost  of  his  fees  will  act  upon  it,  and 
others  will  not.  In  almost  every  case  the  Professor's  advice  will 
probably  be  the  cheaper  ;  and  law  is  rarely  both  cheap  and  good, 
except  by  accident. 

A  "  Manual  of  Practical  Law,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bewes,  is  also 
said  by  its  author  to  be,  "  as  far  as  the  subjects  permit,  of  a 
popular  nature."  The  subjects  are  no  fewer  and  no  less  impor- 
tant than  copyright,  patents,  and  the  cognate  subjects  of  designs 
and  trade-marks  ;  and  the  appendix,  with  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  two  and  some  forms,  occupies  a  considerable  proportion  of  a 
rather  small  book.  The  volume  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  a 
crib,  and  as  a  crib  it  seems  to  be  fairly  well  done.  There  are 
few  branches  of  the  law  on  which  so  many  books  of  all  sizes  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  and,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are 
large,  long,  and  thorough  in  their  treatment,  while  others  look 
as  if  they  cost  threepence  (and  were  worth  less),  it  is  quite 
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possible  tliat  tliere  may  be  a  demand  for  a  bool;  which  looks,  as 
this  one  does,  as  if  it  cost  seven-and-sixpence,  and  that  there  may 
Eot  be  any  other,  or  many  others,  of  just  about  the  same  size. 
Should  these  things  be  so,  Mr.  Bewes's  book  may  turn  out  very 
useful;  and  we  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Edwards's  Compendmm  of  the  Late  of  Property  in  Land  is 
a  book  for  students,  telling  its  story  in  its  title.  It  has  reached  a 
second  edition  within  four  years  of  the  publication  of  the  first, 
and  may,  therefore,  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  a  success- 
ful, as  it  certainly  is  a  laborious,  careful,  well-indexed,  and  well- 
printed  manual. 

Somewhat  similar  comment  may  be  accorded  to  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  AV.  H.  IJattigan's  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  a  book 
designed  mainly  "  for  Indian  students,"  and  consisting,  as  might 
be  supposed,  of  the  substance  whereof  lectures  are  made. 

We  have  received  the  sixth  edition  of  the  evergreen  Mr. 
John  Indermaur's  I'rinciples  of  the  Common  Law,  a  book,  it 
would  seem,  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  those 
who  go  forth  to  be  examined  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  In- 
stitution ;  and  the  sixth  edition,  also,  of  a  smaller  work,  of 
similar  general  character  —  the  late  Mr.  GriiHths's  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts.  It  is  edited  by  that  indefatigable  editor, 
Jlr.  Archibald  ]5rown,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  Snell's  Equity  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  publishes  a  second  Supplement  to  his 
edition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Codes,  bringing  his  account  of  them 
down  (or  up)  to  date;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  lloldsworth  prints  an 
exceedingly  cheap  edition  of  the  Public  ILcalth  {London)  Act  of 
last  year. 


A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES.' 

WE  fear  that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  enemies  (supposing  him  to 
be  capable  of  possessing  any)  must  have  seen  in  this  hand- 
some book  a  deliberate  provocation  to  the  bourgeois  au  front 
glahre.  Amid  the  pomegranates  and  other  trimmings  on  the 
cover,  there  is  a  back  view  of  a  peacock  which  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  an  elderly  spinster  with  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  and  her  profile  turned  towards  the  beholder.  Mr.  Shannon 
and  Mr.  liicketts  have  sprinkled  the  pages  with  devices  rare  and 
strange  in  the  latest  and  straitest  school  of  Neo-Preraphaelitism, 
and  the  chief  illustrations  in  the  book  are  of  a  most  absolute 
fancy.  Mr.  Wilde  has,  we  observe,  protested  in  the  public  press 
against  the  judgment  that  they  are  invisible,  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not.  Rut  being  printed  in  very  faint  grisaille  on 
Tery  deeply  cream-tinted  plate  paper,  they  put  on  about  as  much 
invisibility  as  is  possible  to  things  visible,  and  as  they  are 
arranged,  neither  facing  letterpress  nor  with  the  usual  tissue 
guard,  but  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  tint  and 
substance  opposite  them,  a  hasty  person  might  really  open  the 
leaves  and  wonder  which  side  the  illustration  was.  Nevertheless, 
we  rather  like  them,  for  when  you  can  see  them,  they  are  by  no 
means  uncomely,  and  they  suit  their  text — a  compliment  which 
we  are  frequently  unable  to  pay  to  much  more  commonplace 
instances  of  the  art  of  book  illustration. 

In  the  case  of  the  text,  also,  hasty  judgment  is  likely  to  be  un- 
duly harsh  judgment.  The  pomegranates  that  compose  the  house 
— the  grains  that  make  up  the  pomegranate  would  have  been 
a  better  metaphor — are  four  in  number,  and  are  all  tales  of 
the  Mtirchen  order,  though  one  is  something  even  more  of  a 
fabliau  than  of  a  Miirchen.  This  is  called  "  The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta,"  and  tells,  to  put  it  very  shortly,  how  a  certain  little 
Spanish  princess  had  an  ugly  dwarf  who  loved  her,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart  when  he  found  out,  not  only  how  ugly  he  himself 
was,  but  how  his  beloved  mistress  thought  of  him  as  nothing  but 
a  fantastic  toy.  'Tis  an  ower  true  tale.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Wilde's  manner  of  telling  it  is  quite  the  right  one.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  the  four,  "  The  Young  King,"  and  "  Tlie 
Star  Child,"  are  pretty  enough  moralities ;  the  first  of  half- 
mediaeval,  half-modern  Socialist  strain.  The  other  tells  how  a 
child  was  cured  of  cruelty,  partly  by  some  metaphysical  aid, 
partly  (we  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wilde  intended  to  draw  this 
part  of  the  moral,  but  he  has)  by  sound  beatings  and  a  not  ex- 
cessive allowance  of  bread  and  water. 

But  the  third  piece,  "  The  Fisherman  and  his  Soul,"  is  much 
longer,  as  long,  indeed,  as  any  two  of  them,  and  to  our  fancy  a 
good  deal  better.  It  tells  how  a  fisherman  fell  in  love  with  a 
mermaid,  and,  to  gain  her,  consented  to  part  with,  but  not  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  to  sell,  his  soul ;  how  after  a  time  he  grew 
T/eary  of  his  happiness,  went  to  look  after  his  soul,  and  found 
her,  divorced  as  she  was  from  his  or  any  heart,  a  rather  unpleasant, 
not  to  say  immoral,  companion;  how  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
return  once  more  to  his  mermaid  and  only  found  her  dead,  when 
he  and  she  and  the  soul  were  reunited  once  for  all ;  and  how, 
when  the  dead  bodies  of  the  pair  were  found  and  buried  in  un- 
hallf)wed  ground,  there  came  a  miracle  converting  to  charity  the 
heart  of  the  parish  priest  who  had  cast  them  out.  The  separate 
ingredients  of  the  piece  are,  of  course,  not  very  novel  ;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  separate  ingredients  of  a  story  of  this  kind  hardly 
can  be,  and  Mr.  Wilde  has  put  them  together  with  considerable 
skill,  and  communicated  to  the  whole  an  agreeable  character.  The 
little  mermaid  is  very  nice,  both  when  she  is  caught  literally 
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napping,  and  when  she  sings,  and  when  she  explains  the  necessity 
of  her  lover  parting  with  his  soul  if  he  will  have  her.  Also  the 
young  witch  (to  whom,  when  the  parish  priest  has,  not  iinnatu- 
rally,  declined  to  unsoul  him,  the  fisherman  goes)  is  pleasing. 
She  had  red  hair,  and  in  gold  tissue  embroidered  with  peacock's  eves 
and  a  little  green  velvet  cap  she  must  have  looked  very  well. 
The  Sabbath,  too,  is  good  (there  are  too  few  Sabbaths  in  English), 
though  the  gentlemanly  Satan  is  not  new.  Good,  too,  is  the 
business-like  manner  in  which  the  fisherman  separates  his  soul 
from  him  by  a  device  not  impossibly  suggested  by  one  Adelbert 
von  Chamisso,  a  person  of  ability.  The  adventures  of  the  dis- 
carded and  heartless  soul  are  of  merit,  and  it  is  a  very  good  touch 
to  make  the  fisherman's  final,  and  hardly  conscious,  desertion  of 
his  mermaid-love  turn  on  nothing  more  than  a  sudden  fancy  to 
dance,  and  the  remembrance  that  she  had  no  feet  and  could  not 
dance  with  him.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
mermaid's  tail  was  of  pearl-and-silver.  There  has  been  an  im- 
pression in  many  circles  that  mermaids'  tails  are  green,  and  we 
have  always  thought  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  embrace  a 
person  with  a  green  tail.    But  pearl-and-silver  is  qiute  different. 


VILLAINAGE  IN  ENGLAND.* 
(  Second  Notice.) 

WHEN  we  pass  from  the  personal  condition  of  villeins  and 
men  holding  in  villenage  before  the  law  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing)  to  the  communal  structure 
of  a  media3val  English  estate,  and  the  compromises  by  which  a 
feudalist  legal  system  was  made  tolerably  applicable  to  the  facts, 
we  have  to  deal  with  problems  of  exceeding  complexity.  Political 
historians,  economists,  and  lawyers,  have  all  done  something 
towards  the  solution  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  less  than 
combined  operations  of  these  three  arms  of  historical  research  can 
be  expected  to  achieve  success  in  this  field.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  one  writer  should  unite  all  the  qualifications.  Mr.  Vino- 
gradolf's  abundant  knowledge,  his  patience  in  collecting  and  sift- 
ing materials,  and  his  careful  and  sound  method,  put  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  historical  scholars.  As  regards  the  agricultural  and 
economic  facts  of  the  middle  ages,  he  has,  besides  a  scholar's 
training,  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  in  his  own  country, 
either  in  living  usage  or  as  being  within  quite  recent  experience 
and  memory,  arrangements  far  more  like  those  of  mediaeval 
I'Airope  than  can  now  be  seen  anywhere  west  of  the  Vistula. 
When  the  legal  and  judicial  aspect  of  affairs  is  to  be  handled, 
we  will  not  say  that  he  falls  short,  for  here  too  Mr. 
Vinogradoff  helps  us  in  many  ways,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
on  this  kind  of  ground  he  excels  less.  Any  system  of  juris- 
prudence, above  all  a  centralized  system  like  that  which  Eng- 
lish judges  have  administered  for  seven  centuries,  must  needs 
endeavour  to  reduce  human  affairs  to  definite  rules,  to  draw 
sharp  lines  of  classification,  to  "normalize,"  if  we  may  borrow 
the  term  from  Anglo-Saxon  philologists  and  convert  it  to  a 
fairly  analogous  meaning.  Whatever  appears  anomalous  is  dis- 
regarded or  slurred  over,  or  perhaps  technically  accounted  for  by 
some  quite  unhistorical  connexion.  I'he  missing  links  of  custom 
and  ancient  law  that  will  delight  the  historical  jurist  w^hen  he 
discovers  them  as  fossils  are  a  nuisance  to  the  working  lawyer 
while  they  are  alive.  We  cannot  trust  the  de  jure  siev>'  of  society 
to  correspond  at  all  times  with  the  working  of  institutions  de 
facto.  Neglect  of  this  divergence,  combined  with  ingenuity  and 
diligence  in  the  use  of  legal  documents,  will  produce  chapters  of 
hi.>tory  which  have  every  merit  except  that  of  accounting  for 
what  really  happened.  At  the  same  time  a  legal  theorj',  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  actually  administer  the  law,  has  a  certain 
effectual  power  of  making  itself  come  true.  Cusrom  is  stubborn, 
and  many  things  may  survive  the  di>couragement  of  courts  of 
justice,  but  they  will  survive  as  except  iotis.  What  the  law  calls 
abnormal  will  become  abnormal.  Thus  the  rapid  prevalence  of 
primogeniture  over  other  p]nglish  customs  of  inheritance  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mined judicial  policy. 

Now  great  familiarity  with  the  multitude  of  varying  particulars 
tends  inevitably  to  obscure  the  sense  of  rule  and  uniformity. 
Though  scarcely  any  principle  can  be  perfectly  exemplified,  out- 
side pure  mathematics  and  logic,  in  any  concrete  case,  the  press 
of  concrete  cases  often  staggers  even  a  philosopher's  belief  in 
principle.  Something  of  this  we  find  in  Mr.  Vinogradoff 's  treat- 
ment of  the  English  village  community.  The  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  might  wish  for  firmer  guidance  in 
places.  Land  measurement  is  of  great  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  documents  from  Domesday  downwards  ;  and  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  value  of  120  acres  to  the  hide,  and  30 
acres  to  the  virgate,  was  something  more  than  a  "  very  common, 
mode  of  reckoning."  In  spite  of  all  variations,  and  of  some 
anomalous  cases  not  yet  e.xplained,  this  was  the  normal  and 
official  reckoning  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest.  So,  to 
come  down  from  yardlands  to  acres,  we  know  that  there  were 
many  difl'erent  customary  acres  in  England.  An  acre  was  always 
4  roods,  or  a  furlong  (40  rods)  by  4  rods  ;  but  the  length  of  the 
rod  or  perch  varies  from  the  greater  rod  of  24  feet,  and  the  rod 
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of  1 8  feet  which  is  the  base  of  the  "  forest  acre,"  to  shorter  rods 
of  15  and  even  12  feet.  The  early  seventeenth-ceiitiirj  maps  of 
C.C.C.,  Oxford,  show  acre-strips,  described  as  "  acres,"  having  a 
statutory  measurement  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  or  less,  thus  :— 
"  I  ac.  iio.  Rowland  cop.  [i.e.  copyhold]  2.  14."  These  particu- 
lars are  neatly  written  along  every  strip  in  the  maps.  Some- 
times the  acres  vary  considerably  in  the  same  field.  The 
smallest  we  have  found  is  i  r.  2  p.  statute  measure.  Yet  there 
is  no  doubt  thac  from  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  the 
king's  perch  has  been  sixteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  normal 
acre  has  been  based  on  it.  There  is  another  small  point  we 
have  to  make  about  measurements.  Mr.  Vinogradolf  says  that 
a  virgate  or  yardland  was  two  bovates  or  oxgangs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a  rule  there  were  four  yardlands  or  eight  oxgangs 
in  a  hide ;  and  so  the  statement  is  numerically  correct ;  but  it  is 
our  impression  that  the  two  modes  of  dividing  the  hide  are  not 
found  together,  as  an  unwary  reader  might  suppose.  In  the 
Durham  surveys  for  example  we  find  a  normal  villein  holding  of 
two  bovates,  the  equivalent  no  doubt  of  the  southern  virgate,  but 
the  word  "  virgate"  does  not  occur  ;  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  we  find  virgates  but  not  bovates.  We  have  never  heard 
of  two  oxgangs  being  called  a  yardland  in  the  northern  parts,  nor 
of  half  a  yardland  being  called  an  oxgang  in  the  central  and 
southern  ones.  In  fact  the  yardland  and  the  oxgang  are  not 
merely  different  numerical  fractions  of  the  hide,  but  indicate 
difi'erent  processes  of  allotting  the  land  itself.  Mr.  Vinogradoff 
mentions  Kemble's  strange  conclusion  that  the  hide  was  33^ 
acres  (or  30  Anglo-Saxon  acres),  but  does  not  discuss  it  in  detail. 
"\Ve  think  he  is  quite  right,  the  post-Norman  evidence,  to  which 
Kemble  paid  very  little  attention,  being  so  complete  as  it  is. 
Kemble  was  determined  to  find  in  the  hide  the  nurmal  holding  of 
a  single  tenant ;  and  it  is  so  far  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  that 
he  worked  out  a  result  practically  equal  to  the  true  value  of  that 
which  really  was  the  normal  holding,  namely  the  yardland. 
Kemble  actually  had  before  him  an  Anglo-Saxon  hide  of  120 
acres  {Saxons  in  England,  \.  117),  but  treated  it  as  anomalous. 
On  the  relation  of  the  taxable  hide  to  the  actual  land-measure- 
ment Mr.  Vinogradofl:'  is  sound  and  lucid  so  far  as  he  goes. 
More  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in  this  very  troublesome 
inquiry. 

Mr.  VinogradofF  gives,  we  conceive,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
yardland  (or  double  oxgang  in  the  north)  consisting  of  acre-strips 
"  lying  abroad "  in  the  common  fields.  He  agrees  with  Mr. 
Kovalevsky  and  does  not  follow  Mr.  Seebohm.  The  reason  was 
that  every  tenant  might  have  a  share  of  every  sort  of  land  in  the 
township,  and  no  man  might  be  able  to  complain  that  his  share 
was  worse  than  another's.  "  The  assignment  of  scattered  strips 
to  every  holding  depended  on  the  wish  to  equalize  the  shares  of 
the  tenants."  Clumsy  as  this  arrangement  may  look  to  a  modern 
farmer's  or  surveyor's  eyes,  it  had  the  great  virtue  of  keeping  the 
peace.  No  other  reason  need  be  sought  for.  An  interesting 
question  is  how  far  both  free  men  and  free  land  were  included  in 
this  common-field  system.  Here  again  Mr.  Vinogradotf  rejects 
the  servile  theory.  But  the  inquiry  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  not  oidy  a  free  man  might  hold  bond  land,  and  conversely, 
but  the  popular  if  not  the  legal  conception  of  free  land  varied. 
Sometimes  the  holding  was  said  to  be  free  when  ancient  labour- 
services  had  been  commuted  for  money  payments.  If  the  line 
liad  been  drawn  here  by  lawyers,  the  difference  between  freehold 
and  copyhold  would  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  We  do 
not  say  this  would  have  been  a  bad  thing. 

On  the  other  hand  free  tenants  might  be  bound  to  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work,  and,  if  certain  in  quantity,  the  work  might 
be  undefined  in  quality  without  making  the  tenure  base.  Phrases 
like  "quodcunque  opus  sibi  fuerit  injunctum  "  or  "quidquid 
jusserit  dominus  "  do  not  imply  an  arbitrary  power  of  imposing 
task-work.  There  are  indications  that  even  bondmen  seldom  did 
ail  their  share  of  work  in  person ;  their  families  helped  towards 
it,  and  sometimes  hired  labourers.  We  may  assume  that  a 
personally  free  man  holding  by  labour-service  could  not  be 
compelled  to  work  on  the  lord's  land  himself  if  he  could  get  the 
work  done  otherwise.  Mr.  Vinogradoff  points  to  evidence  of  a 
class  of  hired  labourers  having  existed  much  earlier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  In  the  settled  law  of  the  king's  court,  how- 
ever, free  tenure  soon  had  the  same  meaning  that  it  technically 
has  now  ;  and  the  legal  standing  of  a  freeholder  was  exactly  the 
same  whether  he  had  deeds  to  show,  or  he  or  some  predecessor  in 
title  had  been  enfeoffed  without  any  writing  at  all,  as  was  pos- 
sible down  to  the  Restoration,  and  apparently  still  known  in 
practice  in  Littleton's  time.  Libere  lenms  is  one  of  the  definite 
terms  we  can  hold  fast  by.  Mr.  Vinogradofl'  finds  among  the 
yardland-holders,  and  therefore  involved  in  the  common-field 
.'system,  too  many  lihere  tenentes  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  assump- 
tion of  beneficial  grants  made  after  the  Conquest.  And  the  fact 
that  villani  in  Domesday  is  not  unfrequently  replaced  by  liberi 
homines  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  by  no  means  proves  any  real 
change  of  tenure  in  the  meantime.  It  may  rather  prove  that 
Edward  I.'s  surveyors,  after  two  centuries,  had  learnt  to  adjust 
their  terminology  to  the  facts  of  English  tenure  better  than' the 
compilers  of  Domesday.  The  position  of  the  free  tenant  who  had 
no  deeds  may  well  have  been  precarious  for  a  time.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  we  find  it  assured.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
Imow,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord's  court  roll  became  the  test 
and  the  ultimate  proof  of  tenure  in  villenage.  The  phrase  "  per 
rotulum  curia3  "  is  not  common  in  mediaeval  inquests,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  it  occurs  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    In  the 


Eynsham  Cartulary  it  seems  to  describe  only  one  variety  of  un- 
free  holding. 

Rights  of  common,  as  they  existed  in  the  usage  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  are  carefully  discussed.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
Mr.  Vinogradoff  has  not  taken  up  the  peculiar  and  interesting 
case  of  Dartmoor,  on  which  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
throw  light.  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Vinogradoff's  fault  that  the 
Dartmoor  Preservation  Association  has  printed  its  collection  of 
materials  in  a  small  edition  and  only  for  its  own  members. 
Lawyers  will  perhaps  think  that  Mr.  Vinogradoff  exaggerates  the 
quasi-corporate  character  of  medireval  communities.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  king's  courts  never  recognized  the  men  of  a  manor 
or  township  as  anything  but  individual  tenants  or  co-tenants  of 
land  and  of  the  rights  of  common  and  the  like  which  belonged 
to  the  land  ;  and  Mr.  Vinogradoff"  is  somewhat  inclined  to  over- 
look this.  It  is  equally  true  that  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  such  men  did  frequently  act,  and  deal  with 
their  own  lord,  or  with  other  like  communities,  as  bodies  or 
"artificial  persons"  having  collective  rights;  and  this,  having 
been  generally  ignored  until  our  own  time,  is  now  in  some  danger 
of  being  explained  away  by  our  latest  sort  of  ingenious  young 
scholars.  We  can  easily  forgive  Mr.  Vinogradofl'  if  he  has  not 
been  absolutely  impartial  in  his  just  and  necessary  resistance  to 
this  danger. 

Students  who  have  been  puzzled  by  the  mixture  of  flagrant  fic- 
tion with  what  seems  to  be  a  genuine  zeal  for  antiquity,  and  may 
partly  be  genuine  tradition,  in  that  strange  book  the  Mirror  of 
Justices,  will  be  glad  to  find  in  Mr.  Vinogradofl''s  appendix  a  half- 
promise  to  discuss  its  character  some  day.  Meanwhile  the 
Selden  Society  has  the  bonk  in  hand,  so  the  real  text  (which  has 
never  been  properly  edited)  will  be  accessible  in  time  to  furnish 
a  solid  footing  for  Mr.  Vinogradofl's  criticism. 

Mr.  Vinogradoff'  has  set  us  an  admirable  example  of  thorough 
work  on  our  own  ground.  Let  us  hope  that  English  scholars 
will  not  be  lacking  to  follow  it. 


TROPICAL  TRAVELS.* 

IF  it  is  impolitic  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  it  is  surely 
also  unwise  to  bind  up  in  one  volume  old  travels  in  fairly 
well-known  regions,  together  with  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to 
a  special  part  of  them.  The  result  is  a  piece  of  patchwork, 
and  calculated  to  convey  wrong  impressions.  For  instance,  to 
an  ordinary  reader  of  this  book  it  would  appear  that  the  vast  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  the  West  Indies 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  the  manners  and  social 
state  of  the  negro  population  especially,  is  confined  to  Jamaica 
alone.  The  author  brings  Jamaica  up  to  date,  but  leaves 
Demerara  and  Trinidad  where  they  were  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Speaking  of  Cayenne  he  says: — " The  traveller 
will  sleep  in  a  scrupulously  clean  French  bed,  white  as  snow, 
with  capital  mosquito  curtains ;  the  wines  which  in  Demerara 
cost  eight  shillings  a  bottle  he  will  here  get  for  fifteen  pence,  and 
the  courtesy  which  he  will  not  get  in  Demerara  at  any  price  he 
will  here  get  for  nothing.  The  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with 
something  more  effective  than  the  fire-flies  which  at  Georgetown 
form  the  only  lamps  after  dark.  Even  the  negroes  have  imbibed 
some  French  polish,  and  are  less  insolent  and  disagreeable 
than  other  free  negroes.  Everywhere,  to  the  negro  liberty  is  as 
a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snoiit — they  connect  no  noble  sentiment  with 
it,  and  value  it  only  as  the  key  to  indolence."  Contrast  this  with 
the  glowing  description  later  on  of  Kingston  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  inferred  that  Demerara  has  been  in  the 
van  of  progress,  and  that  Kingston  can  no  more  be  compared 
with  Georgetown  as  regards  its  internal  arrangements  than  a 
fishing  village  can  be  compared  with  Eastbourne.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Stuart  contrasts  the  present  aspect  of  Jamaica  with  what  he 
saw  on  his  former  visit ;  but  he  nowhere  states  that,  at  least,  an 
equal  improvement  has  been  going  on  elsewhere. 

Reverting  to  1858,  it  had  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  that 
year  to  explore  the  great  equatorial  forest  in  the  interior  of 
Guiana,  and  to  reach  the  watershed  which  separates  it  from  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  To  attain  his  object  he  travelled  by  sea 
from  Georgetown  to  Paramaribo,  and  ascended  the  Surinam  River 
in  a  boat  manned  by  negroes.  All  went  pleasantly  enough  as 
long  as  there  were  plantations  or  any  other  v-estiges  of  civiliza- 
tion along  the  river  ;  but,  as  tbey  proceeded,  rocks,  shoals,  and 
rapids  became  more  and  more  formidable,  while  the  crew,  dis- 
couraged by  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  endless  forest,  and 
terrified  by  the  reports  of  wild  negro  tribes  said  to  exist  in  the 
interior,  began  to  mutiny.  For  two  days  he  was  deserted  by  his 
men  ;  provisions  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  he  was  afraid  to  kill 
game  to  replenish  his  larder,  lest  the  report  of  his  gun  should 
bring  upon  him  the  bush-negroes.  At  length  his  crew  appeared 
again,  hungry  and  emaciated,  but  only  to  make  terms  with  him 
for  the  immediate  descent  of  the  river.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  the  demand  had  to  be  complied  with;  yet  the  journey  had 
not  been  entirely  without  fruit.  They  had  arrived  at  a  barren 
rocky  hill  of  a  rusty  red  colour,  composed  of  ferruginous  material 

*  AdienUires  amidst  the  Fquatnrial  Forests  and  liivers  of  South 
Amcricn;  also  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  ll'iids  of  t'loritla.  To  which  is 
added Jamaica  Jieiisited.'^  By  Yillieis  Stuart,  of  Drumau.a.  London: 
Jofiu  Murray.  1892. 
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hostile  to  vegetation.  This  hill  Mr.  Stuart  ascended,  and  thus 
describes  the  view  which  lay  before  him : — 

Right  in  front,  and  bounding  (he  southern  liorizon  from  e.ast  to  west, 
extended  like  a  wall  the  range  of  mountain-!  whieli  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon  from  the  Guiauas.  On  all  sides  1  looked  down  upon  the  vast 
unexplored  primeval  forest.  Many  of  the  trees  were  tufted  with  splendid 
blossoms  which  cannot  be  seen  from  below,  for  they  crowd  towards  the 
sunlight.  That  robe  of  manj-  colours  lay  spread  beneath  and  around  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  covering  plain  and  hill  and  valley  and  mountain  like 
a  huge  mantle;  that  interminable  forest  which  crosses  the  mountain  chain 
to  the  south,  and  sweeps  down  into  tha  basin  of  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world — extending  witli  little  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
to  the  Andes,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,  forming  a  belt  about  1,000  m  lies 
wide. 

Mr.  Stuart  describes  well  the  intensity  of  tropical  forest  scenery, 
and  another  extract  is  worth  giving- : — 

Life  in  this  world  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  battle  ;  it  is  eminently  so 
■with  the  vegetation  of  the  equatorial  forest.  There  is  something  startling 
in  the  internecine  struggle  going  on  for  light  and  air.  Moreover,  plants 
can  exhibit  some  of  the  same  vices,  and  even  commit  some  crimes, 
analogous  to  those  found  amongst  beings  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
such  as  greediness,  selfishness,  treachery,  ingratitude,  the  motive  being  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Prominent  among  the  criminals  are  certain 
plants  producing  caoutchouc.  These  start  in  the  world  as  climbers  ;  they 
•begin  operations  by  creeping  up  the  stem  of  some  tree  of  moderate  size,  to 
which  they  cling  in  an  innocent  confiding  way,  embracing  their  foster- 
parent  with  graceful  and  affectionate  reli.ance,  until  they  grow  strong  enough 
to  change  their  t.actics  ;  then  they  become  aggressive  and  throw  out  root- 
like fibres ;  these  soon  form  a  network  around  the  trunk  which  has  been 
the  support  of  their  infantile  and  childish  iieriod.  The  network  spreads 
and  thickens  until  it  has  developed  into  a  complete  casing  ;  then  the  poor 
foster-parent  begins  to  be  strangled  ;  it  is  imprisoned  in  a  fatal  cylinder,  it 
sickens,  pines,  and  dies,  and  its  unnatural  protege  becomes  a  tree  and 
reigns  in  its  stead,  after  digesting  the  body  of  its  nurse. 

After  an  excursion  up  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  Angostura,  Mr. 
Stuart  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  but  describes  little  besides  the 
■well-known  Pitch  Lake  and  some  whale-fishing  experiences. 
Voyaging  northwards,  he  touched  at  Barbados,  and  remaining 
there  "  from  noon  till  6  p. si.  had  ample  time  to  land  and  ex- 
plore both  town  and  country."  Poor  Barbados !  This  is  its 
fate  with  all  butterfly  travellers ;  they  breakfast  at  the  Ice 
House,  they  call  at  Government  House,  and  they  tliink  they  have 
seen  the  island.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  matchless  colours  of 
the  sea  over  the  coral  reefs,  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  AVest 
Indies  in  such  perfection  ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  strange,  and 
often  most  beautiful,  gullies  which  intersect  the  island,  and  defy  the 
ingenuity  of  geologists  to  account  for  them  ;  they  care  nothing  for 
the  handsome  old  houses  planned  and  built  by  the  early  English 
settlers,  which  form  nearly  the  only  relics  of  that  period  in  the 
islands,  for  those  in  Jamaica  are  almost  entirely  swept  away ; 
they  never  hear  the  roar  of  the  snowy  surf  beating  over  the 
jagged  rocks  on  the  windward  coast,  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  ;  no,  they  have  come 
to  see  prima3val  forests,  and  as  Barbados  has  not  got  any  they 
pass  on.  Mr.  Stuart  on  a  subsequent  visit  found  the  sugar-canes 
stunted ;  it  might  be  a  shock  to  him  to  know  that  "  stunted  " 
sugar-canes  in  Barbados  have  been  known  to  yield  more  sugar 
than  long  ones  elsewhere — which,  after  all,  and  not  to  please  the 
eye  of  a  traveller,  is  the  function  of  a  sugar-cane.  Allusion  has 
so  frequently  been  made  of  late  in  these  columns  to  the  beauty 
and  progress  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  success  of  its  recent  Exhibi- 
tion— to  whicli  Mr.  Stuart  does  ample  justice,  and  to  which  he 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  book — that  the  subject  need  not 
be  dealt  with  here.  We  fear  that  the  hotels,  the  starting  of 
which  he  so  rosily  sketches,  have  not  borne  the  fruit  that  was 
expected  of  them,  either  to  their  patrons  or  to  their  proprietors, 
but  their  better  administration  is  probably  only  a  question  of 
time.  A  more  important  feature  is  his  description  of  Tampa. 
It  does  not  appear  in  what  year  Mr.  Stuart  first  visited  Florida, 
though  it  cannot  be  very  long  ago,  yet  the  country  has  gone 
through  many  changes  since  then.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  its 
relation  to  the  West  Indies  that  we  now  desire  to  speak  of  it, 
and  Tampa  will  shortly  become  a  most  important  place  to  the 
increasing  number  of  tourists  in  these  regions.  The  beaten  track 
will  soon  be  as  follows :— from  Southampton  to  Barbados,  then  a 
transhipment  either  to  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad,  or  both ;  a 
further  d(5tour  among  the  lesser  Antilles,  if  desired,  but  tilti- 
mately  a  visit  to  Jamaica.  W^hen  the  railroads  now  in  process 
of  construction  are  completed,  the  traveller  will  embark,  not 
from  Kingston,  as  Mr.  Stuart  did,  but  from  Port  Antonio,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island,  to  Tampa,  which  is  within  forty- 
eight  hours'  steaming.  No  doubt  regular  passenger  steamers  will 
then  be  put  on  ;  at  present  the  communication  is  very  irregular,  and 
depends  upon  the  banana  and  the  fruit  season.  From  Tampa  to  New 
York  is  only  forty-two  hours  by  the  express,  without  change  of 
carriages,  and  thence,  of  course,  the  journey  to  Queenstown  under 
six  days.  Few  trips  will  be  more  easy  of  accomplishment,  and 
few  more  full  of  interest  and  variety.  Tampa  seems  preparing 
for  its  future  greatness ;  it  already  has  an  hotel,  Moorish  in  style, 
and  surrounded  by  extensive  lawns  and  gardens  sloping  down  to 
the  river.  The  town  is  partly  occupied  by  a  Cuban  colony,  whose 
language  and  habits  are  exclusively  Sp-anish.  Land  is  rising 
rapidly  in  value,  and  before  long  Tampa  will  doubtless  become 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Southern  States. 


A  NEW  PRINT. 

ANEW  mezzotint  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Duntliorne  of  Vigo 
Street.  Every  one  knows  Mr.  Watts's  version  of  the  ever- 
fresh  story,  as  some  disrespectful  person  called  it,  of  the  first 
lunatic.  Endymion's  lunacy  would  seem,  according  to  Lempriere 
and  other  authorities,  to  have  taken  the  form  of  catalepsy.  They 
talk  of  the  perpetual  sleep  in  which  he  spent  his  life  on  Mount 
Latmus.  A  great  many  different  legends  of  the  kind  are 
summarized  in  Dr.  Smith's  pages.  The  particular  tale  selected 
by  Mr.  Watts  is  that  in  which  "  Selene,  charmed  with  his  beauty, 
sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might  be  able  to  liiss  him  without 
being  observed  by  him."  The  legend  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
a  poetical  fiction  intended  to  personify  the  resistless  influence  of 
sleep.  In  the  picture  the  passive  hing,  shepherd,  or  hunter 
lies  completely  somnolent  on  the  ground,  sleep  indicated  by 
the  fall  of  his  comely  limbs  and  his  parted  lips.  The  god- 
dess hovers  over  him  with  a  lightness  which,  in  spite  of  her 
somewhat  mature  charms,  and  a  richness,  not  to  say  plump- 
ness, of  form,  is  admirably  sustained.  The  engraving  by 
Mr.  Frank  Short  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  He  has  been 
faithful  to  the  original  even  to  the  length  of  imitating  exactly 
the  curiously  aged  appearance  of  Selene's  foot.  Can  there  be 
anything  symbolical  in  this,  and  in  the  exaggerated  size  of  her 
hand  ?  The  breast  is  positively  luminous  ;  the  crisp  folds  of  the 
slight  floating  drapery  and  the  many  gradations  in  depth  of  the 
background  are  very  well  rendered.  The  plate  is  too  large — a 
complaint  we  have  often  made  in  the  case  of  other  modern 
engravings — and  it  must  have  taxed  Mr.  Short's  resources  to  the 
utmost  to  keep  up  completely  the  unity  of  the  light  and  shade, 
and  the  subordination  of  everything  to  the  brilliancy  of  Selene's 
shining  bust. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE.* 

THE  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature  formed  the  second 
series  which  Carlyle  delivered  in  London  in  the  interval 
between  the  French  Hevohdion  and  Crojiucell.  They  were 
designed,  as  he  candidly  told  all  to  whom  he  cared  to  speak  of 
his  private  afiliirs,  to  bring  him  in  "a  pickle  pease  strae";  which 
purjiose  they  answered.  Three  hundred  pounds  were  earned  by 
them,  a  small  fortune  to  a  man  who  practised  that  virtue  of 
tlirift  of  which  Leigh  Hunt  spoke  with  contempt.  It  was  not  in 
Carlyle's  nature  to  do  slovenly  work  or  to  speak  "from  the  teeth 
outwards."  He  certainly  moved  his  audience  profoundly,  but  he 
himself  cared  little  for  these  Lectures.  According  to  Mr.  Froude, 
he  spoke  of  them  "  as  a  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play-acting." 
In  his  journal  he  says  that  "  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  conditions  of 
this  enterprise  to  feel  that  you  have  missed  what  you  meant  to 
say  ;  that  your  image  of  a  matter  you  had  an  image  of  remains 
yet  with  yourself,  and  a  false  impotent  scrawl  is  what  the  hearers 
have  got  from  you."  He  was,  in  fact,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Lectures,  never  re-delivered  them,  and  does  not  appear  even  to 
have  kept  his  notes.  At  a  later  period  he  incorporated  the  sub- 
stance of  as  much  of  them  as  he  thought  worth  preserving  into 
the  Heroes  and  Hero-worship. 

If  Professor  J.  lleay  Greene  had  remembered  these  facts,  he 
would,  we  cannot  but  think,  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
editing  these  reports  of  the  Lectures  with  a  preface  and  notes. 
He  would  certainly  have  abstained  from  asking  "  Why  did  not 
Carlyle  issue  these  Lectures  on  Literature  in  his  lifetime  ?  "  and 
from  answering  his  own  question  by  saying  that  "  Doubtless  he 
shrank  from  the  slow  labour  of  prt^paring  for  publication  discourses 
which  deal  with  topics  demanding  careful  treatment,  while  almost 
infinite  in  their  extent  and  diversity."  Question  and  answer  look 
rather  foolish  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Carlyle,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  shrinking  from  slow  labour,  deliberately  decided  that  tlie 
Lectures  were  not  worth  reproduction  as  they  were  delivered, 
and  then  equally  deliberately  took  as  mttcli  of  them  as  he  cared 
to  preserve,  and  did  publish  it  in  a  final  and  finished  shape. 
Professor  J.  Reay  Greene  did,  we  think,  well  "  to  waive  the 
opportunity  here  aflbrded  us  of  adding  one  more  to  the  multi- 
tude of  essays  on  Carlyle,"  but  he  did  not  do  equally  well  to 
waive  the  editorial  duty  of  pointing  out  how  much  of  this 
book  is  only  a  hearer's  (Chisholm  Aiistey's)  version  of  the  first 
draft  of  much  which  is  to  be  found  revised,  elaborated,  and  fixed 
in  the  Heroes  and  Hero-ioorsMp.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Mr.  J.  Reay  Greene's  enterprise  is  only  a  piece  of  literary 
resurrection-man's  work.  The  Lectures  were  publicly  delivered 
and  reported  at  the  time  in  the  "  Examiner  and  other  papers," 
says  Mr.  Froude.  They  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  frag- 
ment of  manuscript  which  some  man  of  letters  has  left  unpublished 
to  be  a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  the  literary  ghoul.  Yet  there  is  a 
smack  of  "  resurrectioning  "  about  this  book.  It  would,  to  begin 
with,  be  superfluous  to  drag  out  the  first  drafts  of  work  which 
the  atithor  elected  to  make  permanent  in  a  revised  form,  even  if 
we  had  them  in  his  own  words.  But  these  Lectures  are  only  Mr. 
Anstey's  version  of  Carlyle's  words.  We  agree  with  Mr.  J.  lleay 
Greene  that  the  reports  are,  all  things  considered,  very  good  ;  but, 
after  all,  we  know  what  becomes  of  the  flavour  of  the  most  generous 
wine  after  straining  through  the  cleanest  of  linen.  It  may  still  be 


*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature.  Delivered  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
April  to  July  1838.  Now  printed  for  the  first  time.  Edited,  with  Preface 
and  Notes,  by  Professor  J.  Reay  Greene.    London  :  Ellis  &  Elvey.  189a. 
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good,  but  it  is  not  what  it  was  when  it  came  out  of  the  bottle.  We 
cannot  therefore  commend  this  enterprise  of  the  editor's  as  likely 
•either  to  serve  the  memory  of  Carlyle  or  to  form  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  literature.  As  for  the  Lectures  themselves,  much  more  than 
half  of  them  calls  for  no  remark  at  all.  We  really  cannot  waste 
time  in  discussing  Mr.  Anstey's  version  of  what  Carlyle  had  to 
say  of  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  Luther  and  Knox,  Johnson  and 
Burns^ — other  names  might  be  added — when  we  have  Carlyle 
unstrained  in  the  Heroes  and  Hero-worsh'p,  and  the  Essays.  Of 
the  lesser  half,  that  part  which  the  author  did  not  care  to  pre- 
serve, something  might  be  said  which  would  go  to  justify  his 
decision.  No  man  could  siirvey  all  human  history  and  literature 
in  twelve  lectures.  Carlyle  grasped  more  than  he  could  hold, 
and  his  Lectures  are,  in  fact,  only  variations  on  the  very  sound 
theme  that  the  greatest  literature  is  what  he  was  fond  of  calling 
"  unconscious  " — the  work  of  men  who  sang  because  it  was  their 
nature,  and  who  were  not  too  engrossingjy  interested  in  the 
manner  of  their  singing,  or  the  greatness  of  being  a  singer.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  theme  as  far  as  the  Lectures  deal  with  literature  at 
all.  Much  of  them,  however,  is  devoted  to  another  phase  of 
the  same  theme — the  impossibility  that  there  should  be  great- 
ness of  the  first  order  in  any  human  work  in  the  absence  of 
faith.  The  vast  extent  of  the  field  which  Carlyle  undertook  to 
survey  made  it  inevitable  that  he  has  often  to  be  brief,  and  even 
superficial.  There  are  errors  here  and  there  on  which  the  minute 
critic  will  be  severe.  Every  whippersnapper  from  a  Board  school 
will  rejoice  to  feel  his  superiority  to  a  writer  who  absolutely 
speaks  as  if  there  had  been  a  ten  years'  war  of  Troy,  who  takes 
the  Pelasgi  seriously,  and  does  not  know  that  Cervantes's  hand 
was  shattered  by  an  arquebuss  shot,  and  was  not  cut  off  by  a 
scimetar.  After  this,  of  course,  all  Carlyle's  Gothic  edifice  of 
turret  and  tower  will  come  tumbling  down  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whippersnapper  aforesaid,  as  he  roams  about  "  doing  the  books  "  on 
the  press.  There  are  none  the  less  parts  of  that  portion  of  these 
Lectures  which  he  was  content  to  let  drop  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  too  brief  indications  of  critical  passages  equal  to  his  best. 
This  on  ^Eschylus  is  in  his  best  manner : — "  You  fancy  that  you 
hear  the  old  dumb  rocks  speaking  to  you  of  all  things  they  had 
been  thinking  of  since  the  world  began  in  their  wild  savage 
utterances."  There  is,  too,  an  estimate  of  Swift — not,  we  should 
think,  very  well  reported — which  is  generous  and  just.  To  put 
two  very  different  men,  who  both  appear  in  Carlyle's  wide- 
ranging  remarks,  side  by  side — though  one  knows  how  ill  they 
would  have  got  on  together — there  are  half  a  dozen  lines  about 
riildebrand,  and  there  is  a  Kit-cat  portrait  of  Hume  which  would 
not  make  blots  in  that  wonderful  gallery  of  etchings  which  fill 
the  vestibule  to  the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  We  could  have 
done  without  this  book ;  but,  since  it  is  here,  it  is  as  well  that  it 
has  some  justification  for  its  existence. 


AN  ULSTER  FAMILY.' 

WE  hear  so  much  nowadays  about  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  "Protestant  Ulster"  that  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous 
of  its  families  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  The  name  of  Corry 
is  not  a  common  one,  but  it  has  been  kept  well  before  the  public 
eye.  All  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  are  lamenting 
the  recent  death  of  Sir  James  Corry,  the  first  baronet  of  his 
branch  of  the  family,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  politicians,  and  a 
shipbuilder  and  shipowner  to  whom  Belfast  owes  much.  In 
Lord  Rowton  we  have  another  Corry  who  has  reflected  honour 
on  his  name  and  race.  But  Lord  Belmore  tells  us  of  a  third 
family,  one  which  he  himself  represents,  but  which  is  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  In  addition  to  the  very  interesting  notices  of  the 
Corry  family,  there  are  chapters  on  the  Armars,  the  Lowrys,  the 
Leslies,  and  other  great  governing  houses,  who  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  colony,  and  whose  experiences  in  the  old  Irish  days  of 
rebellion,  famine,  and  bloodshed  must  have  been  thrilling.  As 
the  last  of  Lord  Belmore'a  Corry  ancestors  died  in  1741,  the  story 
is  an  old  one  ;  but  as  a  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  and  troubles  of 
life  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Boulter  it 
is  well  worth  reading.  The  first  of  the  Lowry  family  to  settle  in 
Ulster  was  J ames,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  cadet  of  Lowry  or 
Laurie  of  Maxwelton,  so  celebrated  in  Scottish  song. 


THE  DOGS  OF  SCOTLAND.f 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Thomson  Gray  has  set  forth  at  great  length 
"  the  varieties,  history,  characteristics,  and  exhibition  points  " 
of  the  dogs  of  Scotland.  We  can  only  wish,  in  perusing  the 
volume,  that  the  points  required  for  "  exhibition  "  did  not  in  many 
cases  mean  the  complete  destruction  of  the  usefulness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  breed  in  question.  For  instance,  who  can  look 
without  pity  at  the  illustrations  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
a  Skye  terrier  ?  They  remind  us  of  the  old  woman  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  who  exclaimed,  on  waking  to  find  her  petticoats  cut  short, 
"  Can  this  be  I  ?  "  In  these  cases,  the  Skye,  moving  under  his  trail- 

•  The  History  of  the  Corry  Family  of  Castle  Code.  By  the  Earl  of 
Belmore,  G.C.M.G.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

t  The  Dogs  of  Scotland.  By  D.  J.  Thomson  Gray,  F.Z.S.  Dundee  and 
Edinburgh  :  James  P.  Mathew  &  Co. 


ing  "  petticoats  "  of  hair,  with  a  length  of  back  which  looks  as  if 
he  owned  a  centipede  for  one  parent  and  a  poodle  for  the  other, 
with  nothing  recognizable  except  the  tip  of  his  moist  black  nose, 
and  his  wideawake  cocked  ears,  must,  indeed,  feel  a  wonder  as  to  his 
identity,  and  an  intellectual  interest  as  to  the  crime  in  his  pre- 
vious existence  which  has  condemned  him  to  such  "  exhibition 
points."  Mr.  Thomson  Gray  divides  the  class  into  the  short-  and 
long-coated.  "  The  long-coated  are  without  doubt  the  fashion- 
able strain."  "  Fashion "  in  this  case  means  what  will  or  will 
not  satisfy  the  judges,  and  it  is  to  them  we  look  to  "  set  the 
fashion."  Our  complaint  of  this  class  of  dog,  and  of  several 
others,  is  that  the  more  extravagant  "  the  point "  the  higher  are 
the  awards  given  to  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  true  Skye  terrier's 
coat  is  neither  long,  nor  short  and  wiry.  Its  hair  should  be  of 
medium  length,  wavy,  and  of  very  fine  texture.  The  dog  should 
be  very  small,  short  in  the  back,  and  with  ears  either  pricked  or 
drooping.  It  was  originally  a  hunting  dog,  and  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  race  we  have  seen  were  of  such  a  size  that  they 
could  go  down  any  rabbit-hole,  and  liked  no  occupation  better. 
W^e  again  refer  to  these  illustrations,  and  ask  any  candid  reader 
if  this  feat  is  possible  to  these  "  champions,"  and  whether  the 
breed  has  gained  by  the  efi'orts  of  those  "  enthusiasts  "  who  first 
drew  the  attention  of  the  various  Dog  Clubs  to  this  class  of 
terrier  ? 

Mr.  Thomson  Gray  refers  to  a  very  well-known  authority  on 
Skye  terriers,  the  late  Mr.  George  Clark,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  game- 
keeper on  his  Dumbartonshire  estate.  No  more  competent  autho- 
rity on  this  question  could  be  had ;  for  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  long  life  to  an  enthusiastic  care  of  the  breed,  and,  as  Mr. 
Thomson  Gray  says,  his  ready  and  diffuse  pen  was  always  at  their 
service.  We  have  some  of  his  Gaelic-English  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us  as  we  write.  "There  are  no  Skye  terriers  get 
prizes  at  dog  shows,  the  reason  being  that  the  judges  at  those 
shows  are  invariable  Englishmen,  or  Scotch  Lowlanders,  who 
have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  a  Skye  terrier  is  or  ought  to  be 
a  large  toicsie  dog  that  can  kill  singly  a  fox  or  badger,  whereas 
the  case  is  very  different."  "With  this  sweeping  settlement  of 
the  "  Saxon,"  Mr.  Clark  then  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  the 
genuine  "  old  working  Skye,"  and  Mr.  Thomson  Gray  gives  a  very 
vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  Mr.  Clark's  views.  We  should  like 
to  give  these  notes  at  length,  but  our  space  only  allows  us  to 
quote  the  concluding  words : — "  The  large  towsie  dogs  exhibited  at 
shows,  which  take  all  the  prizes,  ladies  and  gentlemen  buy  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  genuine  Skyes  ;  but  instead  of  gold 
they  have  only  brass,  as  many  of  these  dogs  will  not  face  a 
mouse."  Mr.  Clark  here  states  the  truth  ;  the  prize  dogs  in  this 
class  are  "  brass,"  and  those  who  require  the  "  genuine  article  " 
must  look  for  them  in  those  favoured  spots  "  above  the  Pass," 
where  the  Skye  Terrier  Club  is  unknown. 

In  his  chapters  on  collie  dogs  we  can  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Thomson  Gray.  "  A  collie,"  he  says,  "  like  a  good  horse, 
cannot  be  a  bad  colour.  Fanciers  always  run  to  extremes  ;  and 
while  granting  that  in  the  early  days  of  shows  many  collies  were 
far  too  broad  and  heavy  in  skull,  that  was  no  reason  for  breeding 
dogs  into  greyhound  heads."  Mr.  Thomson  Gray  refers  to  the 
date  when  "the  rage  for  sables  set  in."  But  who  is  to  blame 
that  fanciers  breed  monstrosities,  and  that  when  "  sables  "  take 
the  prize  "  broken  colours  "  are  out  of  it  ?  Clearly  the  judges  are 
responsible  ;  it  is  to  them  we  look  to  hold  the  balance,  and  to 
watch  that  fashion  is  kept  in  check. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  commend  this  book ;  it  contains  much 
sound  information  and  careful  description.  Its  illustrations  are 
a  warning  what  to  avoid  in  breeding,  and  the  whole  work  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  truth  that  you  may  overdo  a  good 
thing. 


BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY.* 

WHATEVER  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  necessity  for  trans- 
lating French  or  German  books  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  Russian  books,  and  if  a  Russian  scientific  treatise  is  really  im- 
portant, every  student  will  be  thankful  for  an  English  version  of 
it.  Professor  Mendeleefl''s  work  possesses  real  importance,  first,  on 
account  of  the  great  scientific  fame  of  its  author ;  and,  secondly, 
on  account  of  its  general,  if  imperfect,  excellence.  The  transla- 
tion was  worth  doing,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  done  very  welL 
Of  course  the  book  cannot  have  the  value  in  England  that  it  has 
in  Russia,  for  we  have  already  a  large  vernacular  literature  in 
chemistry,  and  it  contains  much  that  can  be  found  in  well-known 
English,  to  say  nothing  of  French  and  German,  works.  For 
English  students  the  two  volumes,  with  over  one  thousand  pages, 
printed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  form  of  notes  in  small  type, 
might  with  advantage  have  been  curtailed,  and  room  thereby 
found  for  extension  in  other  directions,  particularly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  organic  chemistry,  which  is  hardly  touched.  The  author's 
plan  may  be  described  as  a  blending  of  descriptive  and  theoretical 
with  a  small  infusion  of  physical  chemistry.     Following  an 

*  The  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  D.  Mendele'eff.  Translatfd  from 
the  Russian  (Fifth  edition)  by  George  Kamensky,  A.R.S.M.,  of  the  Im- 
perial Mint,  St.  Petersburg.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Greenciway,  F.I.C,  Sub- 
Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society."  2  vols.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Theory.  By  Alexander  Scott,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 
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example  set  in  many  previous  treatises,  he  Lns  attempted  the 
task  of  expounding  the  science  inductively,  statiufj  facts  hefore 
the  theories  based  upon  them.  Whatever  logical  advantages  this 
system  may  possess,  it  is  attended  with  inconveniences  that  in 
our  opinion  overbalance  them.  To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  chemical 
theory  as  a  whole  such  a  book  must  be  read  straight  through,  for 
the  great  generalizations  of  the  science  are  distributed  at  long 
intervals  through  the  two  volumes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
compare  them. 

After  a  clear  if  not  ])articularly  novel  introduction,  systematic 
chemistry  begins  in  Chapter  I.  with  water  and  its  compounds. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  small  type  notes  are  very  voluminous, 
and  the  student  is  advised  to  omit  them  in  a  first  reading.  The 
descriptions  are  simple  and  lucid,  and  occasionally  have  a  kind  of 
originality  distinctly  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  follov\-ing  pas- 
sage is  a  good  example  of  this  ;  for,  although  it  contains  nothing 
but  well-known  facts,  they  are  presented  in  an  unconventional 
form  : — 

The  viipour  of  water  in  condensing,  by  coolin^r,  forins  snow,  rain,  hail, 
dew,  and  fog.  One  cubic  metre  (or  i.oooooo  cubic  ceiitiineties,  or  i.oco 
litres,  or  35  316  cubic  feet)  of  air  can  obtain  at  0°  only  4"8  grams  of  water, 
at  20°  about  170  grams,  at  40°  about  507  grams  ;  but  ordinary  air  only 
contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible  moisture.  Air  containing  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  possible  moisture  is  felt  to  be  dry,  and  air  which 
contains  move  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  possible  moisture  is  considered  as 
already  damp. 

In  the  same  chapter  we  find  a  sketch  of  crystallography  and  a 
study  of  solubility.  In  succeeding  chapters  we  are  introduced 
to  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  find,  especially  in  the  notes,  much 
that  is  interesting.  Thus  the  experiments  of  Paul  Bert  on  the 
respiration  of  pure  oxygen  are  not  familiarly  known.  Bert 
showed  that  under  a  pressure  of  one  fifth  of  an  atmosphere  con- 
sisting of  oxygen  only  animals  and  human  beings  remain  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  but  not 
in  air  rarefied  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  chapter  succeeding 
this  the  study  of  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  lead  to  Dalton's 
law  of  multiple  proportions,  with  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses.  Then  we  come  to  nitrogen  and 
its  compounds,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  included,  although  sulphur  is  not  described  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  volume.  In  Chapter  VII.,  halfway  through 
the  first  volume,  we  find  a  fuller  account  of  molecules  and  atoms, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  Gay-Lussac  and  the  hypothesis  of 
Avogadro.  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  bring  us  to  carbon  and  its 
compounds  with  hydrogen,  o.xygen,  and  nitrogen.  These  chapters 
are  excellent  examples  of  descriptive  chemistry.  They  contain  a 
great  number  of  well-stated  facts,  and  their  only  fault  is  one 
which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  work,  and  which  is  perhaps  a 
part  of  its  plan.  They  are  somewhat  sketchy,  and  the  various 
statements  seem  to  lack  correlation.  As  the  doctrine  of  valency 
is  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  account  of  the  constitution  of  carbon  compounds 
must  be  imperfect. 

After  leaving  carbon  we  come  somewhat  unexpectedly  to 
sodium  chloride  and  the  halogens,  where  the  laws  of  Berthollet 
are  expounded,  together  with  the  later  generalizations  of  Thomsen, 
Ostwald,  and  Pattison  Muir.  In  Chapter  XIII.  an  account  is 
given  of  potassium  and  the  other  monad  metals,  with  a  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  well-written  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  valency  and 
specific  heat  of  the  metals.  The  second  volume,  which  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  first,  opens  with  a  lengthened  discussion 
of  the  Periodic  Law ;  the  rest  of  it  being  occupied  with  descrip- 
.  tions  of  the  remaining  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  with 
three  appendices,  two  of  which  are  reprints  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  in  London  in  1889. 

The  fame  of  Professor  Mendeleefi"  mainly  depends  on  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Periodic  Law,  which  in  chemistry  has  come  to 
have  almost  the  importance  of  Newton's  laws  in  physics.  The 
law  is  still  very  commonly,  .ind  was  for  some  time  almost  univer- 
sally, known  as  the  "  Law  of  Mendeleefi'."  Professor  Mendeleeff 
has,  indeed,  contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  his  name  is  destined  to  immortality  in  the  history  of 
science  ;  but  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  law,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Law  of  Octaves,"  was  clearly  stated  by  our 
countryman  Xewlands  in  1864  and  the  two  following  years — that 
is,  about  five  years  before  Professor  Mendeleeti's  first  publication 
upon  the  subject.  The  generalization  of  Newlands  was  ignored 
and  even  laughed  at,  and  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  refused 
to  print  his  paper ;  but,  when  announced  with  greater  extension 
by  Mendel6efi',  the  immense  importance  of  the  new  law  was  at  once 
recognized.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  work  of  Newlands  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Bussian  chemist,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  approve  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  latter,  v\ho  has  never 
made  any  frank  and  unequivocal  admission  that  the  law  com- 
monly known  by  his  name  was  really  discovered  by  his  prede- 
cessor. I'Jven  in  the  present  work,  although  a  few  apparently 
reluctant  admissions  are  made,  almost  the  whole  of  the  merit  of 
the  discovery  is  tacitly  assumed  by  the  author.  In  England  full, 
if  somewhat  tardy,  justice  has  been  rendered  to  Mr.  Nev/lands, 
who  a  few  years  back  received  the  honour  of  a  medal  from  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London. 

The  small  and  unpretentious  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Scott  is 
of  real  excellence  and  value.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  chemistry,  and  is  intended,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
preface,  "  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  more  inquiring 


student,  without  at  the  same  time  perplexing  those  less  so."  It 
deals  entirely  with  the  generalization  of  chemistry  and  chemical 
physics,  and  leads  the  way  into  the  higher  realms  of  science  by 
enforcing  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  close,  and  apparently 
almost  pedantic,  attention  to  the  minutiiB  of  facts  and  figures. 
These  details,  superfluous  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  are 
essential  for  real  scientific  study,  and  their  mastery  constitutes 
the  difl'erence  between  the  successful  examinee  and  the  real  man 
of  science.  Dr.  Scott's  book  is  a  post-octavo  volume  of  under 
three  hundred  pages,  yet  a  short  synopsis  of  its  contents  will 
show  the  use  to  which  a  student  of  science  may  put  it. 
Chapter  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 
Here  we  find,  not  only  the  hackneyed  statements  of  the  laws  of 
Boyle,  Charles,  and  Graham,  but  also  a  neat  synopsis  of  the  ex- 
ceptions— those  exceptions  which  are  often  more  interesting  than 
the  laws,  as  leading  the  way  to  new  discoveries.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  observable  in  Chapter  II.  In  this  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements  are  discussed,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  hydrogen 
unit,  but  also  on  the  oxygen  scale.  AVith  the  modern  determina- 
tions, and  starting  from  an  atomic  weight  of  16  for  oxygen,  the 
atomic  weights  of  other  elements  come  nearer  to  even  numbers 
than  they  do  on  the  older  standard.  Following  Ostwald,  the  table 
on  p.  44  shows  this  modern  approximation  towards  the  celebrated 
hypothesis  of  Prout,  and  illustrates  how  all  modern  discovery  tends 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  Periodic  Law,  the  importance  of  which 
in  science  has  risen  so  rapidly  in  late  years.  It  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  startling  to  find  that  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
is  given  as  I  003,  but  the  explanation  of  the  suggested  alteration 
is  very  obvious.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Chapter  III.  is  devoted 
to  the  law  of  Eaoult  of  Grenoble,  founded  upon  freezing-points. 
It  is  a  general  law  that  when  any  solid  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid 
capable  of  freezing  the  freezing-point  is  lowered,  and  Kaoult  has 
proved  that  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  bears  a  definite 
and  calculable  proportion  to  the  molecular — that  is,  the  com- 
bining— weight  of  the  substance  dissolved.  This  new  discovery  is 
already  bearing  rapid  fruit,  and  Dr.  Scott  explains  with  great 
lucidity  its  practical  applications.  The  study  of  classification  in 
elements  and  compounds,  including  those  of  the  so-called  organic 
chemistry— that  is,  of  the  compounds  of  carbon — begins  with  the 
old  but  still  useful  system  of  Th^nard.  But  the  Periodic  system 
is  soon  reached,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  full  recognition  of  the 
claim  of  Newlands  as  discoverer,  and  not  merely  suggester,  of 
this  system.  If  we  add  that  in  subsequent  chapters  dissociation, 
solution,  thermo-chemistry — the  modern  theories  due  to  Le  Bel, 
van  't  Ilofl',  and  Ostwald — are  succinctly  but  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, a  fair  idea  will,  perhaps,  be  given  of  the  great  meiit  of 
this  little  book. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  ingenious  and  entertaining  M.  John  Grand-Carteret  has 
not  had  quite  such  a  good  subject  in  IJerr  Wagner  (i)  as 
those  with  which  Prince  Bismarck  and  Signor  Crispi  provided 
him.  Not  only  does  the  graceless  Muse  of  Caricature  busy  herself 
more  willingly  with  political  persons  than  with  any  others,  but 
she  has  at  least  one  exceedingly  good  excuse  for  doing  so.  Poli- 
tical events  provide  an  unceasing  change  of  circumstance  and 
incident  in  which  to  portray  the  subject,  and  these  circumstances 
and  incidents  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  known  to  everybody 
and  understood  by  everybody  as  soon  as  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment is  submitted.  Prominent  persons  in  literature  and  art 
are  much  less  prodigal  of  "  handles  "  to  the  caricaturist,  and  it  is 
much  less  certain  that  the  ordinary  running  reader  will  under- 
stand the  representation.  At  the  most  only  a  few  broad  facts  are 
known  to  him,  and  in  ringing  the  changes  on  these  there  is  a 
terrible  danger  of  monotony,  especially  when  the  exercises  are 
brought  together  in  a  small  space.  Amusing  as  this  book  is,  for 
instance,  the  eternal  jokes  on  "  the  music  of  the  future  '  have  the 
efl'ect  of  the  worst  of  scies,  while  those  on  Loheyigrin  and  the 
Swan  are  scarcely  less  monotonous.  Moreover,  the  long  career 
of  the  composer  is  very  unequally  fertile  in  satirical  skits  on 
him.  Its  earlier  years  are  almost  barren,  and,  except  for  the 
Paris  disturbance  of  1 861  and  a  few  other  things,  almost  the 
whole  stock  is  drawn  from  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Grand-Carteret,  who  is  now  a  past-master  in 
this  matter,  has  succeeded  on  the  whole  very  well  indeed,  and 
almost  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  him  is  that  he  might 
have  dealt  ditterently  with  the  eternal  and  tedious  Franco- 
German  grudges  and  jealousies.  We  must  frankly  tell  him 
that  we  think  it  idle  "to  attempt  to  make  out  that  natioiial 
jealousy  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  1861  atiair,  and  rather 
unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  the  maestro  for  paying  oti  old 
scores  in  1870 — undignified  as  was  his  manner  of  doing  it.  The 
selection  of  Wagner  portraits  of  the  serious  kind  here,  though 
not  exactly  answering  to  the  title,  is  very  interesting.  I'robably 
no  one,  if  his  portraits  are  to  be  trusted  at  all,  ever  altered  so 
much  in  appearance  as  the  author  of  Tannhduser.  For  the  rest, 
the  Viennese  caricatures  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best ;  the  French, 
as  a  rule,  being  both  clumsy  and  savage  ;  the  English  not  informed 
with  sufficient  knowledge,  and  the  Bavarian  too  much  governed 
by  the  personal  relations  of  Wagner  with  the  unlucky  Ludwig  II. 
Vienna  is  generally  a  good  capital  for   caricatures,  and  the 
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Viennese  artists  were  well  placed  for  combined  knowledge  and 
impartiality.  We  think  that,  out  of  politeness  to  Madame  Cosima 
Wagner,  one  of  the  caricatures  here  given  might  have  been 
omitted  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  it.  We  ought 
to  add  that,  as  usual,  M.  Grand-Carteret  has  enriched  his  book 
by  not  a  few  unpublished  drawings,  chiefly  by  M.  Blass. 

A  snfticient  unity  is  given  to  M.  James  Darmesteter's  (2)  book, 
though  it  does  consist  of  separate  essays  not  always  very  homo- 
geneous otherwise,  by  the  central  idea  which  pervades  most  of 
its  parts.  We  are  afraid  that  we  must  regard  this  idea  itself  as  but 
a  specimen  of  what  has  been  unkindly  called  "  bottled  moon- 
shine." For  M.  Darmesteter  thinks  that  when  the  last  vestiges  of 
Christianity  have  been  comfortably  cleared  away,  physical  science 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  fifteen  prophets  w'ill  marry  each  other, 
and  produce  a  new  religion  which  will  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
Now  we,  on  our  part,  have  very  strong  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sible fertility  of  such  an  experiment  in  cross-breeding;  and  are 
even  more  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  any  child  was  born  to  Mr. 
Prophet  and  Miss  Science,  he  would  not  be  ne  viable,  while  the 
union  would  be  an  uncommonly  stormy  one,  and  would  very  soon 
dissolve  through  incompatibility  of  temper.  Indeed,  we  tremble 
to  think  what  Mr.  Prophet,  if  he  has  not  forgotten  his  old  voca- 
bulary, would  call  Miss  Science.  However,  M.  Darmesteter 
thinks,  and  we  suppose  must  be  allowed  to  think,  difterently. 
The  essays  in  which  he  heralds  the  new  Messiah  (by  the  way,  he 
should  be  more  polite  in  his  language  to  others — iraMcile  is  a 
word  terribly  easy  of  retort,  especially  on  experimenters  in 
miscegenation)  all  deserve  reading.  The  first  and  longest  is  an 
enthusiastic  panegyric  of  the  prophets  themselves,  of  course  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  which  will  have  it  that  in  them,  and 
not  in  the  historical  books,  is  the  important  part  of  the  15ible. 
Another  is  devoted  to  those  uncomfortable  attempts  of  the  late 
M.  Havet,  out-criticking  the  critics,  to  make  the  prophets  themselves 
very  late  patdiches.  A  third  sketches  that  curious  modern  romance 
which  calls  itself  the  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  and  a  fourth 
and  fifth  the  dealings  of  M.  Renan  and  Ilerr  Qraetz  with  it ; 
while  a  sixth  handles  "Race  et  Tradition,"  and  a  seventh  the  career 
of  that  very  remarkable  person  Joseph  Salvador,  who  died  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  after  a  life  extending  into  the  last  century, 
•and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  curious  products  of  neo- 
Hebraism. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  his  preface  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  expresses  some  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  "  familiar  and  conversational  style  " 
he  has  adopted  in  Animal  Sketches  (Edward  Arnold).  There 
should  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  A  playful  spirit  befits  a 
jiaturalist  who  treats  of  the  joys  of  animal  life.  So  many  tame 
beasts  have  a  hard  time  in  this  world  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's 
cheerful  faith  in  the  pleasures  that  most  wild  creatures  enjoy  is 
comforting  to  lovers  of  animals.  Several  of  these  pleasant 
sketches  in  natural  history  were  originally  addressed  to  young 
people,  we  believe,  and  the  familiar  style  is  entirely  right  in  the 
•circumstances.  The  author  has  great  exemplars  in  this  matter. 
€harles  Kingsley,  and  Gosse,  and  Frank  Buckland,  men  of  science 
gifted  in  the  art  of  writing,  were  wont  to  assume  the  robe  and 
saantle  of  Prospero  when  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  science  to 
the  general.  They  knew  that  many  are  the  naturalists  born  of 
nature,  wanting  perhaps  the  accomplishment  of  science,  and  for 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  such  they  wrote.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Morgan  discourses  of  many  familiar  subjects,  most  of  which  are 
t-o  the  reader's  hand,  should  he  go  a-fie'ld,  or  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London,  Clifton,  Dresden,  or  Berlin.  No  one  can 
read  his  story  of  the  walrus-hunter  (p.  124),  or  the  chapter  on 
bats,  or  the  account  of  the  courtship  of  a  stickleback,  the  dance 
of  the  ostrich,  or  the  merry  life  that  spiders  enjoy,  without  feeling 
a^  quickened  sense  of  interest  in  the  works  of  nature.  Altogether, 
this  is  a  charming  book  about  animals,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Monkhouse  Rowe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beattie  Ross  writes  of  ancient  Kaffrarian  history 
in  Pambaniso,  an  historical  tale  (Sampson  Low  &  Co. ;  Cape 
Town  :  J uta  &  Co.).  Pambaniso  is  a  genuine  hero,  who  flourished 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  in  every  sense  well  deserving 
of  the  honours  now  awarded  him  in  this  historical  romance.  Mr. 
Ross  introduces  his  vivid  and  exciting  history  of  the  hero's 
•exploits  by  the  time-honoured  device  of  a  prologue  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  lamented  Mayne  Reid  "  Kaliraria  !  Home 
of  the  Kaflir,  the  proudest  of  his  race  !  Often  has  the  war  cry 
sounded  through  thy  valleys,"  &c.  These  glowing  periods  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  the  stirring  stories  of  savage  raids  and  rivalries 
that  follow.  If  there  be  any  poetic  heir  to  Pringle  in  Cape  Town 
he  should  not  fail  to  celebrate  in  ringing  verse  the  series  of  single 
combats  of  the  Kaffrarian  braves  for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
Tyumbu,  described  by  Mr.  Ross  as  "  a  Kaffir  tournament." 

Of  the  short  story,  as  it  is  cultivated  in  America,  we  have  a 
■good  specimen  m  Stories  for  Boys,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 
<Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)  "The  Reporter  who  made  himself 
King  "  is  the  title  of  this  pleasant  yarn.  It  tells  of  the  amusing 
pranks  played  by  a  youthful  pressman,  who  acts  as  U.S.  consul 


(2)  Les  prophites  d' Israel  Par  James  Darmesteter.  Paris  :  Calmann 
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in  the  island  of  Opeka,  in  conjunction  with  a  representative  of 
the  "  Yokohama  Cable  Company."  The  invention  of  it  is  wildly- 
extravagant,  yet  there  is  a  Tartarinesque  flavour  in  the  extrava- 
gance. Sailing,  football,  lawn-tennis,  and  other  games  enter 
into  the  remaining  sketches.  They  must  play  lawn-tennis  in  a 
very  queer  fashion  in  America  if  it  be  possible  for  a  spectator  of 
a  tournament  to  place  his  foot  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  court 
and  intentionally  trip  up  the  player.  But,  according  to  the 
"  Great  Tri-Club  Tennis  Tournament,"  odd  notions  of  fair  play 
do  prevail  in  the  U.S.A.  with  regard  to  such  contests. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller's  impressions  of  Italy — The  Chevalier  of 
Tensieri-Vani  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) — are  of  the  kind  that 
should  stir  responsive  thrills  in  the  breast  of  the  sentimental 
traveller  whose  tastes  tend  to  art  and  archaeology,  and  Aldine 
imprints,  and  all  things  that  the  "  heavy  official  foot  "  of  modern 
and  united  Italy  has  not  trampled  upon.  The  author's  descriptive 
art  is  pleasantly  revealed  in  these  sketches,  though  the  persons 
introduced  in  a  somewhat  discursive  narrative  are  closely  veiled 
and  make  a  vague  show.  The  Prorege  of  Arcopia,  the  Duke  of 
Avon,  the  agreeable  Contessa,  Pensieri-Vani  himself,  are  mys- 
terious, possibly  illustrious  Incogniti.  But  most  of  us  have  met 
Occident,  the  young  untravelled  American. 

Charles  Lamb's  Dramatic  Essays  (Chatto  &:  Windus),  a  recent 
addition  to  the  neat,  well-printed  series  styled  "  My  Library,"  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  who  claims  for  the  gentle  Elia  a 
foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  American  humourists.  He  enrols 
Lamb  in  the  company  captained  by  B.  Franklin.  But  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  proceeds  to  allay  our  apprehensions.  He  has 
not  discovered  new  essays  of  Elia  of  a  pronounced  American 
type,  such  as  prophesy  of  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain.  He 
explains  hmiself  away  very  successfully.  After  all,  it  is  greatly 
to  their  credit  that  "  the  Americans  loved  Lamb  early,"  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  Lamb  "  had  parts  not  unworthy  of  American 
adoption."  As  to  "  Mr.  H.,"  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Matthews  that  it  was  a  pity  Elliston  did  not  repeat  the  farce,  as 
it  is  "  not  at  all  a  bad  farce,"  and  the  Americans  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  showed  excellent  judgment  in  their  reception 
of  it. 

Mr.  Kirk  Munroe's  Prince  Dusty  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  a  story 
descriptive  of  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  small  boy  and  an  old  negro,  the  exciting  incidents 
of  which  comprise  boring  for  oil  and  the  desperate  expedient 
known  as  "  shooting  a  duster." 

Two  Sailor  Lads,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  (Shaw  &  Co.),  is  a 
sea  story  that  may  be  said  to  be  big  with  wonders.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  dreadful  octopus,  or  kraken,  or  sea-devil — it  is  all  one 
with  the  author — who  terrifies  a  peaceable  party  of  wrecked  folk 
on  a  desert  island  by  making  journeys  asliore  in  the  dark,  some- 
times assuming  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  man,  sometimes  that 
of  a  huge  wheel.  His  favourite  haunt  was  a  grove  of  pandanus 
trees,  though  why  he  should  make  them  a  retreat  we  do  not 
know.  There  never  was  heard  of  such  blameless  mariners  as 
these  shipwrecked  people.  There  comes  a  brig  on  the  rocks  one 
day,  with  rum  in  abundance,  but  "no  one  evinced  the  slightest 
inclination  to  take  a  single  bottle  ashore."  But  the  whole  story 
is  absurdly  unreal  in  sentiment  and  incident. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Corbiere's  Scarlet  and  Buff  (]3iggs  &  Co.)  deals  with 
the  stirring  times  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  of  Winchester  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
story  is  bri.skly  told,  and  abounds  in  well-varied  adventures. 

In  the  new  reissue  of  the  Aldine  Poets  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford's 
Milton  in  three  volumes  is  replaced  by  The  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Milton,  edited  by  John  Bradshaw,  LL.D.  (Bell  &  Sons),  in 
two  volumes,  with  an  excellent  portrait  after  Faithorn's  engrav- 
ing. Dr.  Bradshaw's  chief  aim  is  to  give  an  accurate  text  of  the 
poems.  Another  good  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  chronological 
sequence  observed  in  the  text,  and  the  volumes  are  unencumbered 
with  memoir  and  notes. 

To  the  charming  series  of  pocket  volumes  known  as  "  Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,"  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  contributes  Stories 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  (Putnam's  Sons),  a  capital  selection 
from  Lane's  version,  with  certain  additional  translations,  such  as 
the  story  of  Aladdin,  by  the  editor. 

The  Royal  Navy  List  (Witherby  &  Co.),  for  the  present 
quarter,  issued  January  1892,  comprises  substantial  additions  to 
the  record  of  war  and  other  meritorious  services,  among  which 
we  note  the  names  and  services  of  officers  engaged  in  the  Soudan 
and  in  Egypt,  together  with  complete  seniority  lists  of  officers  on 
the  active,  retired,  or  reserved  lists  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal 
Marines,  descriptive  catalogue  of  ships  in  course  of  building,  and 
other  matters  of  public  interest.  Every  section  of  this  admirable 
compilation  reveals  the  careful  supervision  that  so  important  and 
complex  a  work  requires. 

W^e  have  also  received  The  Constitutional  Year-Book  for 
1892,  a  compact  and  handy  guide  (Blackwood  &  Son>) ;  the 
Official  Catalogue  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  with  Key-plans  of  the  Exhibition  and  introductory  Articles, 
edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Dowsing ;  a  new  edition  of  Mark  Lemon's 
Jest-Book,  "  G.  T."  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  My  Childhood  in 
Australia,  by  Mrs.  F.  Hughes  (Digby  &  Long) ;  A  Kn  •  ht  idth- 
out  Spurs,  by  Mrs.  James  Martin  (Shaw  &  Co.)  ;  Tiro  Silver  Keys, 
by  Maggie  Symington  (Biggs  &  Co.)  ;  Nutford  Place  Sermons, 
by  Bradley  H.  Alford  (Stott)  ;  A  Thorny  Way,  by  Mary  Bradford 
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Whiting  (Nelson) ;  Heroes  of  Mode?'??  Dai/s,  hy  Mrs.  Herbert 
Percival  ( Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  TAe  Five  'Weapo??s  of  the 
Christian  Soldier  (Skeffington),  being  Addresses  for  Lent,  by 
S.  Harvey  Gem,  on  Lorenzo  Scupoli's  "  Spiritual  Combat  "  ;  and 
Studies  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  Mission  addresses  by  W.  St.  Hill 
Bourne  (Skeffington) . 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  loe  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS,  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  co?-respondence  with  the  v:riters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  7iot  acknoivledged. 


Adteetisements  intended  for  the  Sattjebax  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Adveetisement  Depaetment 
at  the  Office,  .38  Southampton  Steeet,  Steanb,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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T  YCEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at   Eight,    Shakespeare's  Play, 

J-*  "'KINd  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wnl«ey.  Sir.  IRVING:  Queen  Katharine,  Miss 
ELI.EN  TERRY.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  .7.  Hurst)  open  daily,  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  ean 
also  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram  LYCEUM. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

fpHE  PALACE  of  LIGHT  and  LIFE— Daily  CONCERTS 

by  the  World-Renowned  Orchestral  Band. 
Military  Promenade  Concerts  by  Massed  Bands.   Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is.  Satur- 
day. 23.  Gd.  before  Five  ;  Is.  after. 

T^^'LECTRICAL    EXHIBITION.— OPEN  daily  from  Twelve 

-■— *  till  Tea.   The  Brightest  Spot  in  Eugland. 

•THE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS  will  be  resumed  on  Satur- 

„*"  'liiy.  Feliruary  13,  at  Three.  Vocalist,  Mi.  Santley.  Pianoforte,  Mme.  Koger-Miclos. 
1  f.e  Grand  Orchestra.   Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.   Scats.  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 

VENICE    IN  LONDON. 

IMKE  KIHALFY'S  Superb  and  Wondrous  Spectacle, 

"VENICE;  the  Bride  of  the  Sea," 

At  OLYMPIA,  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 
"  The  mo6t  marvellous  show  ever  yet  organised  in  any  country  or  age." 

_  DaU;-f  Telegraph. 

The  Timps  says  : — "  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  porgeousiiess  from  first 

to  last  01  the  perform.iiice  a  trinujph  of  stagecraft.    Fourteen  hundred  per- 

Joimers.  Grand  ballet  corps  of  400  artists  upon  a  stage  4.10  feet  in  width.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  IS  modern  Venice  with  all  its  palaces,  canals,  bridges,  gondolas,  &c." 

Twice  daily,  from  12  to  .5  and  6  to  11. 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seats,  from  Is.  to  Gs.   Private  Boxes  (6  seats) 
1  to  3  Guineas.   Seats  booked  two  weeks  in  advance  from  Ss.  upwards. 


fTHE  ENGADINE  and  its  Approaches.— EXHIBITION  of 

fipFl«^^T^^T?5;S$p«S^^?AT^\-i'^'-  MABhABLE  and  Miss  BERESFORD,  NOW 
OPEN.-The  JAPANESE  CiALLEUY,  2j  New  Bond  Street.  (Electric  light.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI-- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  ifoy  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £kO  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded . 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen— For  further 
details  apply  to  the  Seceetauy,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

nLIETON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  aS 
Midsummer,  1S91*,  value  from  £'i,'>  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  I'rom  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  !rom  the  Head-Master  or  SKCitSTAKT,  The  College, Clifton, Eristol. 

"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arran-red  to  fit  iin  ENCJINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India. or  the  Colonies.   About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September, 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Seciietary.  at  the  CoUckc. 

THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
Limited.  Ilollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,   For  the  Traininc  of  Youtha  for  Colonial  Life,  4:c. 
The  College  owns  and  farms  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  l,3oU  acree. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Reeideut  Director. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL.— About  Thirteen  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

tenable  nt  School,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  held  simultaneously  at  RossaU 
and  at  Oxford.  March  :'9  to  31.   Subjects  :  Classics,  Afatlieinatics.  Modern  Languages. 
Apply,  Head-Master,  Rossall,  Fleetwood,  for  further  particulars, 

AMAEEIED  CLEEGYMAN,  living  in  the  country,  receives 
a  few  PUPILS,  under  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Snhools.   References  civen 
and  required  Apply  to  Rev.  W.  J.  BURDBTT,  Hallatrow  Court,  Hallatrow,  Somersetshire. 


GTATE  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  SCOONES  PREPARES 

CANDIDATES  for  all  branches  of  the  Services.  Present  total  of  successful  pupiU  is 
S81.   The  Honours  List  f  or  the  year  just  ended  is  as  tt.-Uows 

Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I — Open  comtietition  for  nine  appointments,  held  Dee.,  TSftl. 
First  plare. '2  911  marks;  second  place,  2,.'j91  marks;  lifth  place,  2,089  marks;  eighth  pls:;e, 
1,74J<  marks  ;  ninth  place,  1.703  marks. 

Home  Civil  Service  (January  to  Nov.,  1891>.— Three  Clerkshios  in  House  of  Commons,  one- 
in  House  of  Lords,  three  in  the  Foreltrn  Office,  one  in  Record  Ofiice.  and  one  iu  Probate 
Office.   Present  total  of  successes  for  this  Service.  14i>.   First  place  ■l-'i  times. 

Kastern  Cadetships.  August,  18Hl — First  place.  This  is  the  11  th  time  the  first  placehas 
been  taken  in  this  examination  by  Mr.  Scoones'  nupils. 

India  Civil  Service,  July,  1891. — Tliree  out  of  four  pupils  sent  up  passed.  Present  total  of 
successes  is  120, 

India  Forest  Service.  July,  1801 — The  only  three  pupils  sent  up  were  successful. 
Candidates  liave  also  pas^ied  from  the  Special  Army  C!a5s  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst^ 
All  particulars  at  Garrick  Cliambers,  Garrick  Street,  London . 


TO  AUTHORS. 


Authors  desirous  of  havina;  their  Manuscripts  Copyrighted,  and  the  Sale 
of  their  Works  pushed  in  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  P.  F.  Collier,  521  West  Thirteenth  Street, 
New  York.  A  sale  of  over  200,000  copies  guaranteed  within  one  week  of 
publication.    For  all  particulars  communicate  as  above. 

TO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  SOLI- 
CITORS,  and  others. _A  LIST  of  MEDIC AL  .MEN  of  cU  parts  willing  to  re-eive 
into  their  houses  KH  SIDKNT  PATIENTS,  with  de.crintion' cf  toe  accommodation  oftere(}. 
terms,  &c.,  fent  free  of  charKe.  The  list  includes  private  asylums,  sanatoria,  homes  for 
inebriates,  s  c.  Addiess,  Manager,  Medical,  &c.  Association,  s  Lancaster  Place,  Strand.  W.C. 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIAKOS. 
JOHN  BRIXSMEAD  .'i  SONS. 
PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Priced  Lists  post  free. 


THE  GUINEA  BOX 


OF 


SUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  Carriage  free  on  receipt  of  Cheque 
or  P.0.0. 
Genuine  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


Soreness  and  Dryness,  Tickling  and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affecting  the' 
Voice.   For  these  symptoms  use 

EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

In  contact  -n-ith  the  glands,  at  the  moment  they  are  e.xcited  by  the  act  of  suckini?, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.,  labelled 
JAMES  EPFS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Londoa. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Dally  yield,  607,600  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  foandedin  the  First  Century 
by  the  Eomans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the- 
most  approved  appliances, and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienic 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ABB  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 
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CHRONICLE. 

PARLIAMENT  met  on  Tuisday  with  less 
  signs  of  its  meeting  in  the  general  aspect 

of  London  than  we  ever  remember  on  a  similar 
occasion.  This  was  due  no  doubt  to  influenza,  to  the  recent 
public  mourning,  and  to  other  things.  The  preliminary 
proceedings  the  day  before  had  included  a  meeting  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  usual  dinners  also  took  place. 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  acted  as  hosts  to  the  Tory  and  Liberal  peers  and 
commoners  respectively.  The  Gladstonians  of  both  Houses 
had  to  mess  together  at  the  house  of  no  moi'e  distinguished 
a  politician  than  Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman. 

The  contents  of  the  Queen's  Speech  had  been  for  some 
time  anticipated  with  unusual  precision.  Her  Majesty, 
after  an  evidently  personal  expression  of  feeling  in  reference 
to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  i-eferred  to  the  death 
of  the  late  and  the  accession  of  the  new  Khedive  ;  to  the 
Behring  Strait  arbitration,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
Zanzibar  as  a  free  port.  The  proposals  of  legislation  include 
the  provision  of  Irish  and  the  elaboration  of  English  Local 
Government,  a  measure  foi-  extending  small  holdings,  one 
for  what  Her  -^ajesty,  with  demuie  jDleasantry,  calls 
"  extending  the  advantages  of  assisted  education  to  Ire- 
"  land,"  Scotch  private  Bills,  Indian  legislative  Councils, 
disrating  of  schools.  Church  discipline,  evidence  of  accused 
persons,  the  relations  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank, 
and,  finally,  employers'  liability.  The  Speech  was  read 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  then,  after  the  usual  sus- 
pension, the  debate  on  the  Address  (which  was  moved 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Lamington  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Hermon  Hodge  and  Mr. 
Milvain  in  the  Commons)  began  in  both  Houses.  Natu- 
rally all  the  principal  speakers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  referred  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
while  the  further  melancholy  duty  of  commenting  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Smith  was  incumbent  on,  and  suitably  dis- 
charged by,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  Lord  Kimberley  bestowed  his  usual  painful 
and  praiseworthy  mediocrity  on  the  attempt  to  pick  holes 
in  the  Speech.  He  was  let  ofi*  rather  mercifully  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  made  a  good  pronouncement  on  Egypt,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  reiterate  his  satire  on  the  pitiful 
humbug  of  Gladstonian  language  about  District  Councils.  In 
another  place  Su>  William  Harcourt  (evidently  remember- 
ing the  brilliant  young  Hibernian  barrister  who  defended  a 
poacher  by  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  Sarsfield)  "  declined," 
as  military  persons  say,  the  Speech  almost  entirely,  but  was 
terribly  concerned  for  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  and  the  oratorical  reputation  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil.  Mr.  Balfour  handled  Sir  William  lovingly,  and  as 
•one  who  would,  please  Heaven,  have  occasion  to  make  use 
of  Sir  William  frequently  hereafter.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
bewailed  himself  as  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  (for  it  is  a  tic 
that  they  have),  apparently  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  speaking  somewhere  else,  on  something  else,  and  to 
somebody  else.  A  debate  wliich,  though  not  flat,  was  not 
very  eventful,  ended  by  the  negativing  without  a  division 
of  an  amendment  of  Mr.  James  Lowther's  ur^ino"  reci- 
procity arrangements  with  the  colonies.  The  usuaf  enor- 
mous number  of  notices  of  private  Bills  was  given,  the 
most  objectionable  being  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Penrose 
Fitzgerald,  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  is,  after  all, 
member  for  the  tovm  of  Cambridge,  to  introduce  amono- 


the  vmdergi-aduates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
state  of  health  which  the  Purity  gang  have  successfully  re- 
introduced among  Her  Majesty's  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  sitting  on  Wednesday  was  short  and  rather  languid. 
Mr.  Sexton  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  dealing  with 
"  the  manifest  failure  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act."  "  Yet 
"  was  not  the  knight  forsworn."  Several  members — not, 
as  a  rule,  of  the  first  importance — discussed  various  points 
in  the  Speech  and  out  of  it,  and  then  a  little  more  interest 
was  ai'oused  by  a  series  of  questions  on  foreign  affairs  by 
Mr.  Bryce.  This  brought  up  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who 
had  been  prettily  complimented  by  his  amiable,  if  mis- 
guided, questioner,  and  proceeded  to  justify  the  compliment. 
The  chief  points  of  his  answer  were  the  infoi-mation  that 
the  sauce  with  which  England  is  to  be  cooked  in  the 
Behring  Strait  matter  is  to  be  prepared  by  three  cliefs — 
an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Swede — if  they  will  be  so 
good  ;  that  the  Newfoundland  matter  was  getting  on  fairly 
as  between  England  and  Newfoundland,  but  that  nothing 
could  be  said  about  France. 

Matters  on  Thursday  were  considerably  livelier,  the 
interest  centring  in  a  battle-royal  between  those  fixithful 
friends  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley,  who  fell  out 
very  well,  but  did  not  proceed,  at  least  in  the  sight  of  the 
House,  to  the  renewing  of  love.  The  quarrel  touched  most 
points  now  in  debate  ;  but  the  most  impoi'tant  thing,  per- 
haps, about  it  was  that  it  extracted  from  Mr.  Morley  a 
rather  awkward,  but  pretty  distinct,  denial  of  any  intention 
to  evacuate  Egypt  at  once  or  reverse  the  policy  now  pursued 
there.  This  is  very  unkind  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  to 
please  Mr.  Morley,  committed  himself  to  an  exactly 
opposite  opinion  at  Newcastle.  This  encounter  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  conversation  on  the  unsavoury  matter  of 
Mr.  De  Cobain — out  of  which  Mr.  Healy  tried  to  extract  a 
little  party  capital,  but  had  his  illicit  .still  rudely  broken  up, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Balfour,  but  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
— and  followed  by  a  discussion,  originated  by  Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond, of  the  present  condition  of  the  imprisoned  dynamiters. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Londonderry  had 
been,  perhaps,  not  wrong  in  inquiiing  about  the  police 
protection  granted  to  Nationalist  leaders ;  but  Loi'd 
Cadogan  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  certainly  right  in 
declining  to  answer.  The  Queen  of  England  knows,  and 
should  know,  no  diflerence  between  her  subjects  when,  not 
being  engaged  in  actually  illegal  work,  they  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  her  laws. 

Forei  n  and  '^^^  foreign  news  of  the  end  of  last  week  con- 
Coloniaf  Affairs,  listed  chiefly  of  rumours  of  prosecutions  of 
ex-Ministers  and  officials  in  Portugal,  details 
of  one  of  the  unwise  brushes  between  Armenian  ecclesiastics 
and  the  Porte  which  do  Turkey  so  much  harm,  and  a 
criticism  by  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  on 
Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus.  The  lull  in  the  subject  continued 
into  the  present  week,  but  a  languid  attention  being  paid 
to  the  fight  over  religious  education  in  Prussia,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  French  party  in  Egypt  to  captivate  the 
young  Khedive.  It  was  reported,  and  can  well  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  South  American  States  almost  without 
exception  resent  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  to  Chili. 
And,  indeed,  the  small  boy  who  chuckles  seeing  his  small 
neighbour  kicked  and  arm-wrenched  for  nothing  by  a  big 
bully  is  a  most  weak-minded  as  well  as  ill-natured  small 

boy.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  tiial  of  Count  Limburg- 

Stirum,  a  Prussian  official  or  ex-official,  who  had  had  the 
unheard-of  audacity  to  ci-iticize  the  Government  in  print, 
and  was  mulcted  of  his  pension  and  his  official  title  accord- 
ingly, to  encourage  the  others,  was  the  chief  item  of  a  budget 

of  foreign  news  which  continued  to  be  very  featureless.  

At  home  two  matters  of  some  interest  as  bearins:  on  foreign 
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afihii's  were  reported  in  Tuesday's  papers — a  lecture  by 
Captain  Younc.husband  on  liis  ti  iivels  in  the  Pamirs  (vvhicli, 
however,  carefully  avoided  touching  the  "  burning  "  paits 
of  the  question),  and  a  fuither  I'enionstrance  by  the  Liver- 
})ool  mei'chants  on  the  way  in  which  France  has  been  per- 
mitted to  edge  out  and  block  up  British  ti'ade  in  Westei'n 

Afiica.  Negotiations,  not  as  yet  leading  to  any  results, 

have  been  going  on  in  I'eference  to  the  interminable  Czech- 
German  quarrel  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Spanish  anarchists 
at  Xeres  (who  had  been  pi'eviously  I'eported  as  sharing  the 
sentiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Dennis  on  a  celebrated  occasion) 
were  garotted  on  Wednesday,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
their  brethren  in  Barcelona,  who  threw  bombs,  with  a  fital 
i-esult,  in  or'der  to  convince  the  authorities  of  the  innocence 

of  Anarchists  generally.  The  grumbles  as  to  the  new 

tarift"  are   increasing   in   Fi-ance.-  It   was  announced 

yesterday  morning  that  the  good  Brazilian  people  were 
going  to  bring  another  l  evolution  or  two  ;  that  llussia  was 
about  to  console  France  for  the  sniib  in  the  Ciiadourne 
matter  by  clubbing  stjuadi'ons  in  the  Levant  and  patrolling 
the  seas  under  the  piiatical  nose  of  certain  corsairs  hailing 
fiom  a  perfidious  island,  not  necessary  further  to  mention. 
 A  new  I'ailway  combination  in  America  and  bad  re- 
ports of  the  famine  in  India  completed  the  budget  as  fiu' 
as  genei'al  interest  went. 

On  yesterday  week  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
'parliament"  I'eversing  the  usual  order,  began  the  series  of 
storms  which  is  to  blow  London  from  Unionism 
into  Gladstonism  with  a  vei-y  still  small  voice  at  Kenning- 
ton.  His  friend  Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  made  it 
up  by  a  solo  on  the  bombardoon  at  a  banquet  at  Southamp- 
ton, where  we  regret  to  see  that  the  baked  meats  are  said 
to  have  been  but  coldly  furnished.  We  all  know  that,  if 
the  walls  of  Unionism  were  as  the  walls  of  Jericho,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  would  be  the  man  to  lay  them  low ; 
but   happily   their   constitution   and   circumstances  are 

different.  Mr.  John  Morley  spoke  at  Newcastle  on 

Saturday,  on  the  subject  of  National  Insm'ance,  with  care 
and  weight,  and  with  a  much  moi'e  scrupulous  abstention 
irom  politics  than  is  often  found  in  non-political  speeches. 

 On  Wednesday  Sir  Henry  James  spoke  at  Bury,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
and  Lord  Carrington  at  Livei-pool  had  the  astonishing 
audacity  or  maladroitness  to  hold  \\p  Irish  loyalty  in  the 
matter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death  for  admiration. 
Lord  Carrington  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  taking  his  liearers 
for  fools.  Or  had  he  forgotten  that,  immediately  befoi'e  the 
melancholy  event  to  which  he  refei'i'ed,  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion had,  with  equal  puerility  and  indecency,  refused  to  con- 
gratulate the  Queen  on  hei-  gi-andson's  approaching  marriage  1 

We  do  not  think  that  the  interest  shown  in 
that  very  nnfoi'tunate  person,  Mrs.  Osborne, 
is  so  uni-easonable  or  so  sentimental  as  some 
good  people,  doing  cynicism  on  the  cheap,  have  tried  to 
make  out.  The  circumstances  are  veiy  peculiar,  and 
besides,  though  perjury  is  a  very  grave  ciime,  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  peijury  committed  in  self-defence 
and  peijury  of  the  ofi'ensive  and  aggressive  kind.  In  strict- 
ness, the  ordinary  plea  of  not  guilty  is  a  kind  of  peijuiy  in 
all  but  the  formal  circumstances  of  the  oath — yet  it  has  not 
generally  been  proposed  to  make  it  penal.  The  matter  was 
the  occasion  for  fui-ther  l^lundeiing  on  the  part  of  what  is, 
pei'haps,  the  worst  managed  office  in  the  whole  domain  of 
Redtapia,  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  comment,  assuming  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  in  oi-gans  of  public  opinion  which  might  have  been 

credited  with  better  taste.  On  Monday  Mr.  Storey, 

M.P.,  added  to  his  run  of  luck  in  the  matter  of  the  Silks- 
worth  evictions  by  obtaining  a  verdict  for  libel  against 
a  Sunderland  paper.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  announced 
that  further  investigation  had  changed  his  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Hooper  v.  Large,  and  retracted  his  remarks  on 
the  defendant  and  his  solicitoi'S ;  and  an  unseemly  wrangle 
took  place  between  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C.,  and  the  Common 
Serjeant  over  the  penalty — inflicted  for  a  libel  in  a  financial 

paper — on  Mr.  Ferryman.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Hermann 

Vezin  obtained  something  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
<lamages  from  the  Colchester  Theatre  Company  for  injuries 

froni  a  '-quick  curtain."  On  Wednesday  Mr,  Labou- 

ciiERE,  like  his  friend  and  fellow-statesman  Mr.  Storey 
previously,  had  luck  in  a  libel  action,  but  as  defendant,  not 
l>hiintiff ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  estabhshed  an  import- 
ant point  by  holding  two  of  the  Directors  of  the  Anglo- 
Austrian  Printing  Company  liable  for  their  qualifying 
number  of  shares. 


The  Law 
Courts. 


Some  pi'otests  have  been  made  (not  before  it 
Correspondence.  wa,s  necessary)  as  to  the  singular  fashion  in 
which  the  Post  Office  authorities  left  the  mails 
carried  by  the  Eider  to  take  cai'e  of  themselves,  or  be  taken 

cai'e  of  by  anybody  who  would  be  so  polite.  The  quarrel 

epistolaay  between  those  two  gi'eat  Progressives,  Mr. 
Charles  Harrison  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  waxed  warm 
on  Wednesday,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in  the  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Quickly,  discovered  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster is  an  unjust  man  for  not  paying  Sir  George's  rates- 
for  him — that  is  to  say,  as  the  Duke's  agent,  with 
cruel  suavity,  has  since  pointed  out,  for  not  paying  a  rate 

of  twenty  pounds  out  of  a  gi'ound-rent  of  fifteen.  On 

Thursday  morning  Mr.  Sciinadhorst  denied  rather  tartly 
that  he  had  limited  the  size  of  the  skin  of  the  bear 
which  the  Gladstonians  are  going  to  kill  by  estimating" 
the  majority  at  thirty.  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  Para- 
dise, wrote  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  this  Inferno, 
expressing  himself  becomingly  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke- 
of  Clarence.  Lord  Derby  agreed  with  Lord  Salisbury' 
on  the  small-holding  question  for  three  most  characteristic 
reasons — (i)  that  people  seem  to  want  them  ;  (2)  that  if 
they  succeed  it  will  show  that  they  are  a  success  ;  (3)  that 
if  they  fail  it  will  prove  satisfactorily  that  they  are  a  failui-e. 

 Biblical  criticism  laged  unmitigated  by  Parliament,  Mr. 

Huxley  venturing  on  a  dangerous  sneer  at  the  reciprocal 
theory  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  Professor 
Stanton  of  Cambiidge  intei'posing  a  caution,  not  new  but 
very  much  needed  by  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  that  more  is 
lost  than  gained  by  endeavouring  to  force  science  and  the 

Bible  into  harmony.  An   interesting  scheme  for  the. 

pi-ovision  of  nurses  in  rui'al  districts  was  published,  with  the 

signatures  of  divers  ladies.  The  battle  over  the  New 

Foi'est  rifle  ranges  continues. 

This  day  week  there  was  published  from  Lord 
Miscellaneous.  RosEBERY  a  manifesto,  in  re  the  L.  C.  C,  the- 

tone  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  the  de- 
claration that  the  policy  of  the  L.  C.  C.  has  been  "  large, 
"  generous,  and  democi-atic."  Few  will  dispute  the  last 
epithet ;  as  to  tlie  othei's,  a  large  policy  would  seem 
to  mean  a  policy  of  largesse,  and  a  generous  policy  one 

which    is   genei'ous   with    somebody   else's  money.  

H.M.S.  Victoria  was  safely  floated  off  last  week,  and  the- 
smallness  of  the  damage  she  experienced   is,  at  least, 

testimony  to  her  being  soundly  built.  The  City  Cham- 

berlainship,  an  office  of  good  emolument  and  much  dignity, 

went,  as  was  expected,  to  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton.  

Attention  was  drawTi  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  week  to  the- 
pi'oject  of  seeming  by  subscription  for  the  British  Museum 
a  very  interesting  gold  cup  fi'om  the  collection  of  Baron 
PiCHON,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about  of  late, 
and  appears  to  have  once  formed  part,  for  no  inconsiderable 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 

the  royal  plate  clipboard  in  England.  The  dead  body  of 

Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  living  one  of  General  Booth  have- 
reached  the  shores  of  England  during  the  present  week, 
and  in  combination  have  presented  a  facile  subject  for  the 
meditative.  The  dead  man  was  buried  on  Thursday' 
with  no  unnecessary  pomp,  Init  with  great  and  sincere- 
mourning;  as  we  wi-ite,  a  coi-roboiy  of  gigantic  dimen-- 
sions  is  being  prepai'ed  for  the   reception   of  the  live 

one.  Sir  Charles  Hall  was  (subject  to  the  approval 

of  the  Crown)  elected  to  the  very  important  and  now 
decidedly  valuable  office  of  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London 
on  Monday — a  very  good  appointment.  On  the  same 
day  two  deputations  waited  on  Mr.  Matthews,  one  fi'om 
the  Socialists,  who  want  to  be  allowed  to  make  nuisances  of 
themselves  at  Chelsea.,  and  the  other  from  London  cabmen 

deprecating  the  extension  of  the  radius.  Very  active 

measures  have  been  taken  to  crush,  if  possible,  the  outbreak 

of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Some  strange  and  hoirible^' 

stories  w^ere  told  on  Wednesday  a.s  to  the  doings  on  boai'd 
a  Greek  vessel,  the  Empirikos,  wi-ecked  ofl"  Scilly,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  London  County  Council  the  day  before- 
had  once  more  exhibited  its  partly  pueiile  and  partly 
insane  hatred  of  landlords  by  imploring  railway  Companies. 

not  to  pay  them  for  tunnels  under  their  property.  The 

London  coalporters'  strike  was  already  causing  serious  in-^ 
convenience  yesterday,  and  the  poor  were  paying  extra  for 
their  handfuls  of  coal  that  the  sacred  principles  of  Trade- 
Unionism  might  be  maintained. 

Tlie  President  of  Queens'  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Obituary,    members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 

an  Oriental  scholar  of  considerable  mark.  

Mr.  Hunter  Rodwell  was  at  one  time  well  known  as  an 
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Enfjlish  member  of  Parliament,  and  Count  de  Launat  as 
an  Italian  diplomatist  who  had  taken  pai't  in  the  Berlin 

Congress.  Professor  Alfred  Goodwin  had  accumulated 

moi-e  University  distinctions  than  almost  any  other  classical 

scholar  of  the  younger  generation  at  Oxfoi'd.  Sir  James 

Cairo  was  one  of  the  instances — not  very  common,  but 
gratifying  when  they  occur— of  a  man  who  really  knows 
more  about  a  subject  than  any  one  else,  and  acquires  in  his 
lifetime  the  authority  and  acknowledgment  which  he  de- 
serves. For  many  years  past  he  has  had  no  rival  in  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  leaves  any  one  who  can  take  his  place  behind. 

•  The  death  of  Colonel  James  Grant,  of  Househill,  the 

companion  of  Speke,  and,  we  think,  the  very  last  of  the 
pioneers  of  modern  African  exploration,  removes  a  man 
singularly  modest  and  loyal,  who  had  a  very  large  number 
of  private  friends,  and  had  done  not  a  small  public  work  of 
■which  England  has  only  to  reap  the  fruits  if  she  chooses. 

The  chief  book  of  the  week,  the  very  title  of 
Books,  &c.   which  is  a  delight  in  these  whiny-piuy  days,  is 
the  late  Miss  Marianne  Xortii's  Recollections 
'of  a  Happy  Life  (Macmillans).     The  Norths  have  the 
art  of  autobiography  by  kind  ;  and  theii'  pi  i%alege  is  not 
■discredited  by  this  latest  specimen. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

IT  was  not  expected  that  the  present  Session  of  Pai-lia- 
ment  would  be  opened  by  an  exciting  Queen"s  Speech, 
-and  no  unexpected  attraction  was  offered  by  it  to  curiosity. 
The  paragraph  as  to  the  recent  loss  of  a  cliild  of  England 
■cannot  fail  to  command  sympathy,  but  does  not  im-ite 
comment.  Of  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  refeii-ed  to  in 
it,  none,  so  far  as  the  I'eference  went,  is  of  surpassing 
interest.  Had  the  excellent  sentence  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury,  replying  to  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  defined  the  relations  of  England  and  Egypt  as  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  England  tliat  no  other  Power 
shall  meddle,  appeared,  instead  of  the  pro  formd  references 
to  Tewfik  Pasha  and  his  son,  there  would  have  been,  of 
•course,  a  flutter  in  the  Gladstonian  newspapers  and  a 
floundering  among  French  Chauvinists;  nor  was  there  any 
special  need  to  cause  either.  If  the  weather  were  a  little 
finer,  if  it  were  eai'lier  in  the  century,  and  if  there  w-ere 
nothing  particular  to  do,  the  paragraph  about  Zanzibar 
and  the  freeing  of  its  port  might,  in  a  lazy  and  fervent 
Free-trader,  induce  visions  of  airy  navies,  not  grappling, 
but  unloading,  in  the  central  blue,  and  all  the  other 
cheerful  dreams  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  it  is 
February,  and  the  Exliibition  of  1851  is  a"  long  way  off. 
As  for  tlie  Behring  Strait  arbitration,  the  resigned  Briton 
knows  that  the  arbitrator,  whoever  he  is,  will,  whatever 
the  case,  give,  in  all  probability,  the  shells  to  England  and 
the  oyster  to  her  opponent ;  and  he  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  "  vfxite  off"  anything  submitted  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Nothing  was  said  of  Newfoundland,  nothing  about 
the  Pamir  dispute.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  probably 
nothing— at  least  nothing  satisfiictory — to  say,  and  we  fear 
there  is  not  soon  likely  to  be.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would  also 
:ippear  to  be  the  official  cue  to  say  as  little  as  possible  ;  and 
for  this  reticence  we  can  imagine  good  reasons. 

The  programme  of  domestic  legislation  offers  no  surprises, 
■iXwA  not  very  much  even  for  comment.  No  one  could 
expect  that,  after  their  self-committals,  the  Ministry  would 
ifind  it  possible  to  drop  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill. 
They  were  in  a  manner  pledged  likewise  to  offer  to  the 
fortunate  agriculturist,  not,  indeed,  good  weather,  nor  fair 
prices  for  his  produce,  nor  anything  of  that  kind,  but— the 
■fOiance  of  forming  an  a;-hundredth  part  of  a  district  palaver. 
Some  measures  which  the  pure  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
Opposition  succeeded  in  strangling  last  year— such  as  the 
'Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  and  that  for  improving  Piivate  Bill 
legislation  in  Scotland— had  to  reappear.  Mr.  Goschen's 
proposals  were  pretty  sure  to  be  alludeil  to  rather  than 
disclosed  in  the  form  of  some  proposed  alterations  in  the 
J3ank  Acts.  And  after  Lord  Salisbury's  Exeter  speech 
nobody  had  any  right  to  be  startled  by  the  suggestion 
•of  a  Small  Holdings  Bill;  in  which  also  there  "is  no- 
thing necessarily  to  object  to.  It  is  tvw  that  a  thrifty 
man  does  not  usually  replant  his  garden  with  crops 
•which,  have  shown  themselves  manifestly  unsuited  to  the 
soil,  the  climate,  and  the  neighbouring  markets ;  but, 
if  he  likes  to  try  the  experiment,  there  is  no  great  harm 


in  it.  Altogether,  the  programme — the  one  blot  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill  excepted  —is  well  enough, 
and  not  by  any  means  exti'aoi'dinarily  full.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  fiction — an  assembly  of  just  and  earnest  men 
differing  a  little  about  means,  but  agreed  in  wishing  the 
national  good — could  get  through  it  easily  and  retiie  to  the 
grouse  with  a  good  conscience  as  soon  as  ever  the  grouse 
were  ready  for  it.  The  Parliament  of  fact — which  is  com- 
posed of  Sir  William  Harcourts,  Mr.  Labouciieres, 
Irish  Nationalists,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Home  Rulers,  and 
alas !  faddists  and  fools  of  whom  no  party  and  no  sub- 
division of  the  country  has  the  monopoly — can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  failing  to  get  through  a  single  item.  Oir  the  whole, 
more  will  probably  depend  upon  management  and  "  riding  " 
than  has  been  the  case  in  any  Session  for  a  long  time.  We 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Balfour's  taking  the 
leadership  how  unusual  was  the  risk  he  was  running ;  but 
an  unusual  risk  means  an  unusual  opportunity,  and  he  has 
the  good  wishes  of  all  politically  good  men  in  his  task. 


CABMEN  AT  HOME. 

THE  Home  Secretary  must  be  inclined  to  wish  that  all 
the  deputations  he  received  were  from  cabmen.  The 
speakers  who  addressed  him  on  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  radius  last  Monday  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
and  how  to  make  their  meaning  clear.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves,  they  did  not  all  think  alike.    "  If  they 
had  "  been  unanimous,"  said  Curran,  of  his  nocturnal 
companions,  "  they  would  have  pidled  me  out  of  bed." 
Bvit  they  worked  in  different  ways,  these  drjiiap^ot  to>v 
aTpwuaTcov ;  and  so  did  the  cabmen.    None  of  them  seemed 
to  like  the  idea  of  extending  the  radius,  though  four  miles 
from  Charing  Ci'oss  is  rather  short  in  the  present  over- 
grown state  of  London.    But  they  had  positive  recom- 
mendations to  make — and  then  their  witness  agreed  not 
together.     If  they  had  contrived  to  presei've  even  the 
outward  appearance  of  harmony,  such  is  their  persuasive 
powers  that  Mr.  Matthews  would  doubtless,  in  the  current 
slang,  have  "  tumbled  to "  them  without  hesitation.  Mr. 
Beaseley,  of  the  Cabdrivers'  Union,  protested  against  what 
he  called  "  butterfly  driver's."    These  gay  and  gaudy,  but 
ephemeral  and  unscrupulous,  beings  orrly  drive  cabs  in 
summer,  when  the  occupation  is  pleasant.    Mr.  Beaseley 
thinks  this  kind  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped,  that  the 
lives  of  these  insects  are  too  happy,  and  that,  like  soldiers  or 
policemen,  they  shoidd  be  compelled  to  sei've  tlie  whole 
year  round  or  not  at  all.    The  introduction  of  military, 
or  even  of  police,  discipline  into  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
civil  life  would  neither  be  easy  nor  popular.    At  the  same 
time,  Mr-.  Beaseley's  critics  seem  to  have  forgotterr  that 
the  question  is  not  between  liberty  and  interfei-ence,  but 
of  the  length  to  which  interference  should  go.    A  cabman 
requires  a  licence,  and  is   subject  to   the   authority  of 
Scotland  Yard.    Terms  imposed  for  the  conveiuence  of  the 
public  may  be  humanely  varied  for  the  corrrfort  of  the  men. 
Mr.  Beaseley  also  wants  the  law  to  settle  what  the  driver 
should  pay  the  proprietor,  because  it  settles  what  the  public 
shall  jiay  the  driver.    Here  we  get  iirto  the  r-egion  of  those 
theoretical  politics  where  the  conclusions  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  premisses.     Macaulay  said 
that  no  man  was  a  Free-trader  when  he  had  to  take  a  cab 
on  a  wet  night.    Consistency  would,  he  thought,  always 
give  way  to  the  overmastering  misery  of  having  to  haggle 
and  bai-gain  under  such  conditions.    That  was  when,  as 
Lord  RosEBERY  put  it,  there  was  too  often  a  beast  in  the 
shafts  and  a  beast  on  the  box.    Nobody  is  as  much  bound 
to  drive  a  cab  as  everybody  is  sometimes  bound  to  take  one. 
The  ^vill  of  the  incipient  cabman  is  always  free. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "bilker  system,"  of  which  Mr. 
Matthews  professed  ingenuous  ignorance,  we  must  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Beaseley.  Bilking  a  cabman  is  almost  as  bad  as 
stealing  from  a  blind  man's  tray,  and  we  would  fain  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  ^Esculapius  and  his  chance  of  cocks,  that 
the  "  member  of  the  medical  pi-ofession  who  has  bilked  no 
"  fewer  than  forty  cabmen  "  is  a  myth.  Mr.  Earl,  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements,  and  simply  wants 
to  be  let  alone,  drew  quite  an  idyllic  picture  of  plying  for 
hii-e  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  He  has  been  so  engaged 
for  thirty-six  years.  Twenty-four  of  these  he  spent  within 
the  radius.  For  the  remaining  twelve  he  has  been  outside 
it.  But  he  really  does  not  know  which  is  the  more 
enjoyable  of  the  two.    His  present  plan  (present  address 
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not  given)  is  to  ignore  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  indeed, 
are  troublesome  things,  to  keep  a  good  cab  and  a  good  horse, 
and  to  charge  a  good  pi-ice  for  the  accommodation  afibrded 
by  the  same.  What  moi'e  can  a  man  do  1  "  If  he  were 
cruel  to  his  animal,"  he  added,  "  Mr.  Colam  would  be 
"  down  on  his  collar  directly."  Far  different  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Kempster  and  Mr.  Gordon,  who  have  tasted 
less  of  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  seen  more  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world.  Mr.  Kempster,  not  unreasonably,  de- 
mands that,  if  a  man  will  neither  pay  his  fare  nor  disclose 
his  address,  the  police  should  have  the  same  power  to  arrest 
him  as  if  he  had  been  tinvelling  in  a  railway  or  a  tramcar. 
That  alteration  of  the  law  would,  however,  hardly  meet 
the  case  of  the  villain  who  has  himself  driven  to  a  familiar 
spot,  steps  down  a  passage,  promising  to  return  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  is  never  seen  again.  Mr.  Gordon's  faith  in  his 
species  has  been  shaken,  like  so  many  other  people's,  by  his 
experience  of  Vestrymen.  His  first  complaint  against 
these  degraded  functionaries  is,  perhaps,  slightly  captious. 
They  will,  he  says,  only  take  a  cab  when  they  cannot  get 
an  omnibus  or  a  ti'ain.  We  must  confess  that,  as  rate- 
payers, we  read  this  passage  in  Mr.  Gordon's  speech  with 
some  relief,  having  been  previously  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  Vesti-ymen  took  as  many  cabs  as  possible  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lates.  But  when  Mr.  Matthews  inquired,  in 
some  bewilderment,  what  Vestrymen  had  to  do  with  it, 
their  true  cliaracter  came  out  in  lurid  coloui's.  "  They  never 
"  want  to  pay  the  fare,  or,  when  they  do,  they  always  want 
"  to  bate  you  up  hill  and  do\ra  dale."  Such  is  the  effect  of 
persistent  indulgence  in  Vestrydom  upon  those  who  must 
once  have  been  innocent  children,  pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw.  After  cairying  a  Vestiyman,  it  must 
be  almost  a  treat  "  to  take  a  nursemaid  and  a  perambulator 
"  on  the  top  of  your  cab." 


EGYPT. 

AT^IENNA  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  source  from 
which  prudent  and  well-informed  persons  take  their 
foreign  news.  The  inhabitants  of  that  agreeable  city  are 
Athenian  in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
Austi-ian  capital,  both  geographical  and  political,  makes  it 
rather  a  hotbed  of  rumour  than  a  centre  of  criticism.  There 
ai-e,  however,  obvious  reasons  why  Viennese  re2)orts  as  to 
the  probable  action  of  the  new  Khedive  of  Egypt  should  at 
least  demand  a  little  attention,  seeing  that  Abbas  Pasha  was 
educated  in  Austria,  is  very  well  known  there,  and  has  but 
just  left  the  country.  According  to  these  reports.  Abbas  has 
got  the  idea  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  "  firmly  fixed  in 
his  head,  has  rather  a  desire  /aire  seul  le  honheur  de  son 
2)euple,  wishes  to  throw  open  staff'  appointments  to  Egyptian 
officers,  and  seeks  to  limit  the  period  of  British  occupation. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  "  continue  to  justify  the  confidence  of 
"  the  British  Government." 

There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  that  it  is  one  which,  without  any  private  or  exclu- 
sive information,  a  tolerably  shi'ewd  observer  might  have 
drawn  up  for  himself.  No  veiy  young  man  of  tolerably 
decided  character,  such  as  Abbas  Pasha  is  believed  to  be, 
likes  to  be  in  leading-strings,  and  in  leading-strings  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  ceitainly  is.  Moreover,  it  wa-s,  perhaps,  a 
pity,  and  can  only  have  been  due  to  a  mistaken  deference 
to  foreign  susceptibilities,  that  Abbas  was  not  educated 
in  England.  Thei'e  could  have  been  no  better  substitute 
than  Austria,  a  country  with  which  at  almost  all  times, 
except  dui'ing  the  silly  furore  for  Italy  diu-ing  the  middle 
of  this  century,  England  has  almost  invariably  been  on 
'the  best  of  terms,  and  where  there  is  no  anti-English 
feeling  whatever.  Still,  Austrian  ways  are  not  English, 
and  the  young  Prince  has  not  had  the  oppoi-tunity  of 
making  English  friends,  accustoming  himself  to  English 
military  life,  and  so  foith.  All  which  things  consideied, 
though  there  is  neither  need  nor  rea.son  to  anticipate 
sei'ious  trouble,  the  ta.sk  before  the  English  representa- 
tives, military  and  civil,  is  one  of  some  little  delicacy, 
in  face  especially  of  the  certain,  and  indeed  actual,  at- 
tempts to  cuiry  favour  with  the  Khedive  in  other  quai-ters. 
ITiey  have,  however,  two  cards  of  ,such  strength  in  their 
hands  that  nothing  but  very  bad  play  indeed  can  jeopar- 
dize the  game.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  there  ;'  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  threads  of  government  are  in  their  liands, 
and,  small  as  is  the  present  army  of  occupation,  it  is 
everything.    But  they  have  other  resources  besides  mere 


possession  and  mere  force.  It  is  believed  that  Abbas  is- 
decidedly  intelligent,  and  it  i.s  asserted,  and  is  proba- 
ble, that  his  aspirations  are  in  the  direction  of  as  much 
independence  t\s  he  can  obtain.  His  intelligence  should 
surely  tell  him  that,  if  he  were  to  have  recourse  either  to- 
Tui'key  or  to  France  to  edge  out,  or  even  merely  to  dis- 
oblige, England,  he  would  run  the  danger  which  is  held 
out  in  a  dozen  different  fables  in  all  languages.  The  Bey 
of  Tunis  I'epi-esents  a  far  older  and  a  for  more  independent 
authority  than  that  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt ;  and  Abbas 
must  be  well  awai'e  how  that  authority  fares  in  French 
keeping.  As  for  the  Sultan,  his  intentions  are  undoubtedly 
excellent,  and  his  authority  undoubtedly  legitimate ;  but 
his  power  is  less  undoubted,  and  even  a  very  young  Khedive 
must  hesitate  to  put  his  head  back  under  the  very  gii-dle 
from  which  his  own  ancestors  practically  emancipated  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conti-ol  of  England  is  a 
little  galling,  it  is  used  for  purposes  which  the  Khediv-E 
himself  appears  to  have  at  heart,  and  it  is  strictly  and  reli- 
giously limited  to  these.  The  "  strange  and'  anomalous  ex- 
"  periment,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  rather  .strikingly  called  it, 
has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  purpose  of  enabling  Egypt  to 
stand  by  her  owti  strength,  and,  unless  a  fit  of  insanity 
comes  upon  her,  England  will  assuredly  "  never  abandon 
"  Egypt  either  to  the  supremacy  of  anothei"  Power  or  to 
"  the  destruction  of  disorder  and  anarchy." 


SIR  GEORGE  AND  SIR  WILLIAM. 

WHY  Sir  George  Trevelyan  should  have  been  selected 
to  open  the  Gladstonian  campaign  for  the  reconquest 
of  London,  and  why  Kennington  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  base  of  operations,  are  secrets  of  the  art  and  mysteiy 
of  the  wire-puller  into  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  pry. 
We  refrain  fi'om  asking  what,  if  any,  is  the  special  affinity 
between  the  place  and  the  person,  and  which  of  the  two  it 
was  that  suggested  the  other ;  whether  some  "  organizer  " 
muttered  musingly  "  A  speech  at  Kennington,"  and  then, 
in  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration,  cried  "  Trevelyan  is  the 
"  very  man  for  it ! "  or  whethei',  in  perhaps  a  somewhat 
different  mood,  one  said  at  some  confei'ence  of  local  leaders, 
"  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  offered  to  help  us,"  whereto 
another  with  a  downward  brow  exclaimed  "  I  know  !  Send 
"  him  to  Kennington  ! "  Still  less  would  it  be  becoming  to 
ask  whether,  if  the  latter  theory  be  the  correct  one,  the 
despatch  of  Sir  George  to  this  particular  metropolitan  out- 
post was  in  any  degree  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  been  captui'ed  by  the  army  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
guished officer.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  informa- 
tion on  these  points,  we  can  only  I'espectfully  wonder  at  the 
mode  in  which  the  Gladstonian  council  of  war  has  decided 
to  open  the  attack.  One  would  have  expected  them  to  let 
loose  their  most  pugnacious  orator  against  the  most  reso- 
lutely hostile  constituency  they  could  find ;  to  have 
"  dumped  down  "  Sir  William  Harcourt,  for  instance — 
with  I'everence  be  it  spoken — in  the  centre  of  the  Strand 
Division.  Instead  of  which.  Sir  William  is  allowed  to  go- 
to Southampton  on  that  very  night,  and  in  a  "  cold  and 
"  draughty  "  room,  over  a  cold  dinner,  to  deliver  a  speech, 
"  condensed  in  consequence  "  of  his  natural  desire  to  get 
back  to  his  hotel  to  dine.  We  certainly  bear  no  such  ill- 
will  to  the  Kennington  orator  as  to  wish  him  an  uneatable 
dinner  in  a  too-well-ventilated  room ;  but  we  certainly 
think  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  "  cause,"  for  which 
both  statesmen  would,  we  are  sure,  be  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort.  Sir  George  and  Sir  William 
should  have  changed  places. 

The  latter  would,  at  any  rate,  have  given  us  something 
with  a  little  more  animation  in  it  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laboured  preachment  delivered  by  the  former  on  the  subject 
of  metropolitan  impi'ovements  and  local  taxation,  or  in  the 
foolish  and  unworthy  flatteries  which  he  lavished  on  the 
moribund  County  Council.  That  Sir  William  Harcourt 
would  have  dealt  any  more  sci'upulously  with  the  demand 
"  voiced,"  to  use  their  odious  lingo,  by  the  Radical  fad- 
mongers  in  their  parrot-cry  for  the  "  taxation  of  ground 
"  values,"  it  might  be  too  much  to  say ;  but  we  certainly 
think  he  would  have  dealt  with  it  more  discreetly,  and  with, 
a  less  daringly  pretended  ignorance  of  matters  on  which 
he  must  be  better  infomied,  than  Avas  displayed  by  his 
colleague.  For  when  Sir  George  Trevelyan  talks  about 
"  great  London  landlords  getting  property  which  they  had 
•'  "eased  many  years  ago  back  completely  equipped  with 
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"  schools,  for  which  they  would  not  have  paid  one  single  half- 
"  penny,  but  for  which  the  precarious  temporary  tenant 
"  would  have  paid  everything,"  and  when  he  implies,  for  he 
is  careful  not  to  say  expressly,  that  this  state  of  things 
calls  for  the  application  of  the  crude  expedient  of  dipping 
the  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the  ground  landlord,  he  must 
know  perfectly  well — what  many  of  his  audience  do  not — 
that  the  equities  of  the  case  are  not  to  be  so  simply  disposed 
of,  and  that  the  "  precarious  temporary  tenants  "  will  pro- 
bably have  been  improving  for  the  benefit  of  mesne  lessees 
(who  are  apparently  to  escape  scot  free  with  their  profits) 
for  yeai-s  before  the  land  reverts  to  the  original  lessor.  Nor, 
perhaps,  would  it  be  easy  to  find  any  man  of  intelligence 
equal  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  who  could  with  as  little 
hesitation  deliver  himself  of  such  rubbish  as  that  *'  the 
"  House  of  Lords  was  full  of  ground  landlords,  and  there 
"  did  not  sit  there  one  single  representative  of  the  poorer 
"  ratepayei'."  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  rich  rate- 
payer who  may  be  paying  a  pound  for  every  shilling  paid  by 
the  poorer  ratepayer  would  be  no  such  bad  representative 
of  the  latter ;  but  perhaps  there  are  no  rich  ratepayers  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers  somehow  mysteriously 
contrive  to  evade  local  taxation  altogether.  They  draw 
their  income  from  "  ground  values  " — the  amount  of  which 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
the  occupier  has  to  pay  rates — and  the  London  houses 
which  they  themselves  live  in  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  rating  authorities,  so  that  they  pay  nothing  for  them. 
All  the  Meti'opolitan  interests  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords — even  though,  like  say  forty-nine  peers  out  of  fifty,  he 
does  not  own  an  acre  of  land  in  London — are  exclusively 
landlord's,  and  in  no  respect  ratepayer's  interests.  Surely 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  must  sometimes  regret  his  return  to 
a  party  which,  among  its  conditions  of  service,  imposes  upon 
him  the  duty  of  talking  such  nonsense  as  this. 


OPERATIONS  IN  TRICHOTOMY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  many  grounds  of  discontent 
with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  which  he  would 
probably  be  glad  to  treat  after  the  Cromwellian  fashion, 
applying  the  same  method  to  the  election  of  its  successor 
and  to  the  mending  of  the  House  of  Lords.    One  source  of 
his  dissatisfaction  lies  very  deep.    The  House  of  Commons, 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  parties  in  it,  has  contradicted 
a  law  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  promulgator.  One 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  predecessors,  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Cade,  announced  that  in  future  the  laws  of  England  should 
proceed  out  of  his  mouth.    Not  the  laws  of  England,  but 
the  laws  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  moral  universe,  pro- 
ceed out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth.    Mr.  Gladstone's 
method  bears,  in  politics,  a  close  analogy  with  the  method 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  explained  in  the  late  Car- 
dinal   Newman's    Essay    on    Development.     A  heresy 
appears  ;   a   dogma,  hitherto  not  distinctly  enunciated, 
though  latent  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  is  foimulated 
to  contradict  it.    So  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  whenever  it  is 
convenient  to  him  to  take  a  particular  course,  or  to  resist 
an  opinion  or  action  which  may  be  distasteful  to  him,  he 
evolves  and  enunciates  a  law  of  nature,  reason,  or  morals, 
to  cover  the  particular  case.    Neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
ever  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  is  straightway  clothed  in 
his  mind  with  a  permanent  and  intrinsic  force,  an  original 
and  eternal  sanctity.    Some  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  the  luminous  announcement  that  "  dichotomy,  not 
"  trichotomy,  was  for  our  times  the  law  of  the  nation's 
"  life."    We  can  scarcely  recommend  the  sentence  as  an 
electioneering  cry  to  Mr.  Schnadiiorst.     "  No  tricho- 
"  tomy  !    Gladstone   and   dichotomy  for  ever  I "  Yet, 
after  all,  we  do  not  know.    Dichotomy  is  a  good  mouth- 
filling  phra.se,  quite  as  touching  in  its  associations  as  Meso- 
potamia ;  and  many  an  elector,  in  the  rural  districts,  in 
voting  for  dichotomy  would  believe  that  it  carried  with  it 
the  promise  of  countless  blessings — possibly,  if  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words  were  explained  to  him,  a  halving  of  his 
landlord's  property  as  opposed  to  a  mere  threefold  division 
of  it.    Trichotomy  however,  we  believe,  means  hair-cutting, 
or,  perhaps,  the  splitting  of  hairs,  as  well  as  a  tripartite  divi- 
sion.   To  call  out  "  No  trichotomy !  "  might  seem  to  be  a 
sneer  at  an  intellectual  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
HuDiBRAS,  we  know,  "  could  divide  A  hair  'twixt  south  and 
"  south-west  side."    That,  compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dexterity,  is  very  rough  work.    West-south-west,  north- 


north-east — Mr.  Gladstone  can  divide  a  hair  into  as  maUjy 
filaments  as  there  are  points  of  the  compass. 

In  the  article  which  we  have  mentioned — a  ci'iticisra  in 
the  English  Historical  Review  of  the  later  volumes  of  the 
Greville  Memoirs — Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  autoljiqgrapliir 
and  apologetic  vein  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Peelites 
after  their  rupture  with  the  Conservative  party.  Whou 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  ostensibly  autobiographic  he  is  usuallj'' 
describing  adversely  the  conduct  of  somebody  -else ;  hiiB 
apology  is  almost  always  a  condemnation  of  his  opponents. 
The  maxim  qui  s'excuse  s'accuse  does  not  apply.  Mr. 
Gladstone  excuses  himself  to  accuse  others.  He  says  that 
all  the  Peelites  were  profoundly  convinced  that  dichotomy, 
and  not  trichotomy,  is  the  law  of  the  national  life — witk 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  we  may 
parenthetically  remind  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  only  a  Duke,  and 
for  whom,  therefore,  considerable  allowance  must  be  made,  as 
any  one  who  will  recall  the  political  perversities  of  their  Graces 
of  Devonshire,  Argyll,  and  Westminster  may  readily 
imagine.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  usually  anecdotic  whew 
he  is  reminiscent,  as  fertile  in  an  apt  story  as  in  a  moral  or 
political  law,  recollects  having  told  the  late  Lord  Derby 
that  "  we  "  (the  Peelites)  were  "  a  public  nuisance."  Pos- 
sibly the  dialogue  is  a  hallucination  of  memory,  like  the 
conversation  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  described  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  motives  for  taking  a  course  which  he  never 
adopted  in  circumstances  which  never  occurred.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  confounds  the  part 
of  the  interlocutors,  and  that  Lord  Derby  made  to  him  the 
remark  which  he  supposes  himself  to  have  made  to  Loi"<l 
Derby.  But  in  1887,  when  he  wrote  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thinking,  not  of  him- 
self and  the  Peelites,  but  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the 
Liberal-Unionists.  His  reminiscence,  of  the  accuracy  <5f 
which,  we  are  sure,  he  has  a  firm  conviction,  which  thos« 
who  know  the  woi'kings  of  his  mind  may  be  unable  wholly 
to  share,  was  simply  an  indirect  way  of  telling  Loill 
Hartington  that  he  is  a  public  nuisance ;  though,  of 
course,  he  may  reply,  "  I  did  not  say  he  is — I  said  I  was.'" 
With  Mr.  Gladstone  a  personal  inconvenience  swells  into  a 
public  nuisance. 

By  a  cvu'ious  retribution,  the  great  dichotomist  dl 
theory  is  the  great  trichotomist  of  practice.  We  are  not 
speaking  now  in  the  Hudibi'asian  or  hair-splitting  sense.  It 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  who,  in  1886,  dichotomized  the  Liberatl 
party,  so  trichotomizing  political  England,  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  constituencies.  In  1890,  Mr.  Gladstone,  inspired  by 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  acting  in  the  absence  of  his 
own,  proceeded  to  dichotomize  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party:. 
The  only  party  which  he  has  not  dichotomized  is  the  Con- 
servative party.  He  has  divided  his  friends  against  eacii 
other  and  against  himself.  He  has  united  his  adversaries- 
It  is  to  him  entirely  that  the  fact  is  owing  that  the  House  ol 
Commons  and  the  nation  have  now  been  pentachotomized. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  achievements  in  the  way  of  disunion  require 
a  new  vocabulary  to  keep  up  with  them.  The  Fourth  Party 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  days  has  been  absorbed  intb 
what,  in  honour  of  its  Ministerial  position,  we  may  call  the. 
First  Party,  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Balfour  leads  it. 
The  Separatist  party  has  been  trichotomized  into  Gladstonia  d 
Home  Rulers,  Parnellite  Home  Rulers,  and  Anti-ParnelV 
ite  Home  Rulers,  the  last  two  cordially  detesting  each  other , 
and  united  only  in  an  invincible  distrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  remain  the  Liberal-Unionists,  whom  in  1887  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  despair  of  detaching  from  their  duty 
by  appeals  to  their  interest  and  ambition.  A  third  p"arty  , 
he  told  them,  not  being  in  the  Cabinet,  could  exei-ci** 
little  influence  in  council,  while  their  benefits  wei-e  but 
lightly  esteemed  and  their  blows  more  keenly  resented 
than  if  they  came  from  avowed  foes.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
understanding  of  the  worser  side  of  political  human  nature 
did  not  enable  him  to  foresee,  prevents  him  even  now  from 
understanding,  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  which  enable 
upright  men  to  subordinate  party  and  personal  feeling  to  a 
principle  and  a  cause.  But  even  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that, 
while  his  own  party,  in  spite  of  some  numerical  gains,  is  dis- 
organized, the  union  of  his  opponents  is  more  firmly  con- 
solidated than  ever.  After  nearly  six  years  of  office, 
the  Unionists  still  command  a  majority  of  seventy  is. 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  reduction  of  their  originftti 
strength  far  less  than  that  to  which  the  Liberal  party  undei 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administrations  had  to  submit.  Ju 
the  fifteen  elections,  contested  and  uncontested,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  prorogation,  nine  seats  have  fallen 
the  Unionists,  and  six — including  three  Irish  seats — to  tbt 
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Separatists.  Tlie  propot-tion  of  Unionist  successes  to  those 
of  Gladstonians,  as  distinguished  from  Irish  Home  llulers, 
h<as  been  as  nine  to  three.  In  spite  of  South  Molton  and 
Rossendale,  Unionists  may  keep  a  good  heart.  INIr.  Glad- 
stone's operations  in  trichotom}^  are  woi'king  for  them. 


MR.  MORLEY  OX  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

MR.  MORLEY'S  address  to  the  "Loyal  Order  of 
"  Ancient  Shepherds was  somewhat  open  both  to 
the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable  complaints  of  people 
who  dislike  "  mere  negative  criticism."  They  will  say  that 
he  did  his  best  to  destroy  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  of 
a  scheme  for  providing  the  honest  poor  with  old-age  pensions, 
and  that  he  put  nothing  in  its  place.  This  is  unreasonable, 
because,  if  Mr.  Chambeelain's  outline  of  a  scheme  is  vm- 
acceptable,  as  likely  to  prove  both  ineifective  and  mis- 
chievous, there  is  no  reason  why  anything  should  be  put  in 
its  place.  But  if  they  go  on  to  .say  that  Mr.  Morley  de- 
barred himself  of  the  I'ight  to  make  this  answer  by  arguing 
that  something  must  be  done  to  carry  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
aim,  and  yet  that  he  has  nothing  more  profitable  to 
suggest  than  the  compilation  of  statistics  by  a  Government 
department,  they  will  undeniably  have  a  ease.  As  long 
aa  Mr.  Morley  confined  himself  to  criticism  he  was  un- 
answerable. The  interval  which  has  passed  since  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  was  published  has  produced  no 
single  argument  in  its  favour  which  has  shaken  the  pretty 
general  impression  produced  by  it.  With  more  or  less 
politeness,  according  to  the  side  from  which  they  spoke, 
all  critics  have  in  substance  agreed  that  the  scheme  would 
not  work.  It  would  either  not  attract  any  great  number 
of  subscribers,  in  which  case  it  would  do  neither  good 
nor  harm,  or  it  would  be  used  by  the  well-to-do  work- 
men, who  are  well  able  to  look  after  themselves,  in  which 
case  it  would  entail  a  heavy  public  expenditure  for  men 
who  have  no  I'ight  to  help  from  the  taxes,  while  the  sickly 
..and  the  reckless  would  come  on  the  rates  as  before.  Mr. 
Morley  made  some  effective  criticisms  on  the  details  of  the 
measure ;  but,  except  for  the  purpose  of  diiving  his  nail 
well  home,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
dealing  with  more  than  the  essential  weakness  of  the  whole 
schenie. 

If  IMr.  Morley  is  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  he 
a|)plied  so  effectively  to  the  ci'ude  plan  of  his  old  colleague, 
he  will  not  himself  be  left  in  much  better  case.  He  is,  it 
is  true,  safe  from  the  full  measure  of  destruction  which 
he  .served  out  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  proposed  no 
scheme,  even  in  outline  ;  but  only  committed  himself  to 
the  opinion  that  thei'e  ought  to  be  one,  gave  his  reasons 
why,  and  with  tliem  some  vague  indications  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  should  be  constructed.  These  are  not  all 
solid  .substances  for  critical  treatment ;  but  neither  are 
they  so  shadowy  aa  to  be  quite  safe  from  harm.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  a  politician  is  prepared  to  throw 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  aged  poor,  in  a  manner 
less  humiliating  than  the  woi'khouse,  on  the  "  unearned 
"  increment,"  and  the  "  lots  of  other  sources,"  which  Mr. 
Morley  was  sure  must  be  available,  though  he  could  not 
think  of  them  at  the  moment.  Unearned  inci'ement  is 
:<  convenient  phrase,  used  mainly  on  platforms  as  meaning 
the  property  of  the  rich.  If  Mr.  Morley  proposes  to  lay 
the  burden  of  paying  old-age  pensions  on  that  part  of  the 
increased  value  of  every  man's  possessions  which  is  not 
provably  due  to  his  own  personal  exertions,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  imposed  on  Govei  nment  an  even  heavier  task 
than  the  supervLsion  which  Avould  be  requii'ed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme.  But  Mr.  Morley  would  not  spare 
Govei-nment  that  form  of  trouble  either.  He  told  the  wortliy 
Society  with  the  absurd  name  t<j  which  he  was  speaking,  that 
the  grant  of  a  i)ension  is  to  be  given  only  to  the  virtuous  poor, 
and  not  to  the  wastrel.  That  sinner  may  have,  and  we  even 
gather  is  to  be  allowed  to  have,  a.  hard  time  in  the  woi'k- 
hou.se,  for  all  Mr.  Morley  will  do  to  save  him.  The  dis- 
tinction is  an  undenia.ble  one,  and  had  no  doubt  the  full 
approval  of  the  thrifty  Ancient  She])herds  of  Newcastle. 
But  w  hen  Mr.  Morley  comes  to  work  his  idea  out  we  thinlc 
lie  will  find  it  impracticable  without  an  amount  of  police 
super\  ision  not  inferior  to  that  paternal  German  control 
which  he  drew  so  much  applause  I)y  describing  as  intoler- 
able to  the  free-born  Englishman.  What  exactly  is  a 
wastrel,  and  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  given  man  or  woman 
desen-es  the  name,  or  is  only  a  victim  of  that  process  of 
"speeding  up"  which,  as  Mr.  Morley's  industrial  friend 


explained  to  him  the  other  day,  is  diiving  all  weak  and 
elderly  people  from  the  woi-kshops  ?  These  questions,  and 
many  other,  will  have  to  be  settled  before  Mr.  Morley  is 
able  to  provide  settlements  for  the  meiitoiious  poor  which 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  nothing,  because  they  will  be  cut  out 
of  the  unearned  increment  w  hen  it  has  been  first  defined 
and  then  discovered.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  are,  perhaps, 
best  treated  as  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  general 
election,  and  the  necessity  of  pi'oving  one's  tender  care  for 
the  voting  working  class. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BILLS. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  get  to  the 
end  of  the  Debate  on  the  Addi'ess  in  rather  less  time 
this  Session  than — with,  of  course,  the  exception  of 
the  Autumnus  Mirahilis  oi  1890 — it  has  taken  to  reach  that 
point  of  recent  years.  But  we  ai'e  already  in  a  position 
to  say  that,  whatever  amount  of  dispatch  it  may  achieve, 
it  will  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half  longei-  on  the  road 
than  it  need  have  been.  For  that  space  of  time  was,  as 
usual,  consumed  in  the  wholly  gratuitous  and  meaningless 
ceremony  of  public  ballotting  for  precedence  with  private 
Bills,  of  the  reading  out  of  the  names  as  drawn  by  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table,  and  of  the  solemn  enumeration  of  the  titles  of 
the  measures  which  they  proposed  to  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce. At  a  time  when  daring  innovators  are  actually  ask- 
ing why  "  questions  "  themselves  should  be  orally  put  and 
replied  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  being  simply 
printed  with  theii'  answers  "  on  the  Votes,"  it  is  singular 
that  this  much  more  wearisome  and  futile  function  should 
have  survived  thus  long.  Of  course,  we  all  know  well 
enough  why  the  list  of  private  Bills,  of  which  notice  is 
given  on  the  fir.st  night  of  the  Session,  has  steadily  increased, 
and  has  this  year  reached  the  portentous  total  of  some  two 
himdred  and  thirty  odd.  It  has  increased  by  the  operation 
of  those  causes  to  which  we  owe  the  presence  of  the  legis- 
lators like  him  who  has  promised  us  a  "  Bill  to  enable  pas- 
"  sengers  in  railway  trains  and  steamboats  to  make  use  of 
"  return  tickets  at  anytime  after  the  date  of  issue."  Or,  rather, 
since  there  is  no  one  exactly  like  Mr.  Morton,  let  us  say 
that  that  which  has  given  birth  to  the  multitude  of  Parlia- 
mentary measures  has  also  bestowed  upon  us  the  unique 
Parliamentary  man.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  Bills  on  the 
one  hand ;  Alpheus  Cleophas  der  einzige  on  the  other. 

But  though  both  the  modern  legislator  and  the  inodem 
itch  for  self-display  be  alike  natui'al  growths  of  the  time, 
and  though  the  one  cannot  be  prevented  from  satisfying  the 
other  in  various  kinds  of  ways,  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  House  of  Commons  should  go  out  of  its  way  to 
multiply  such  opportunities  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
time.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  allow  all  these  eager  candi- 
dates for  public  notice  to  parade  the  House  of  Commons  on 
their  hobbies  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  mere  printed 
catalogue  of  their  names  and  Bills  in  the  newspapei-  Parlia- 
mentary reports  supplies  them  wath  all  the  advertisement 
for  the  edification  of  their  constituents  that  they  can  reason- 
ably demand.  Think,  as  the  author  of  the  immortal  poem  on 
the  Battle  of  Blenheim  exclaims,  with  a  slight  modification  : — 

Think  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast. 

An  allowance,  however,  of  more  than  thirty  for  Bills 
which  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  by  per-sons  who  ought  to  introduce  them, 
is,  of  course,  vastly  too  liberal.  There  are  a  few  Bills, 
like  that  of  Sir  Henry  James,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal ;  of  Mi'.  Milvain,  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  corporal  punishment,  which  un- 
doubtedly should  be  brought  in  and  discussed.  There  is 
another  class  of  measui'e  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
judicious  in  their  proposals,  do  at  any  rate  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  public  concern,  which  the  authors  of  these  Bills 
may  not  unreasonably  be  credited  with  having  taken  up  on 
public  grounds.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  announced  Bills 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Acts  relating  to  the  carriage  of 
deck  cargoes  ;  to  provide  a  close  time  for  hares ;  to  provide 
for  the  purity  of  beer  (there  are  two  members  umted  in 
this  purity  league) ;  to  exempt  members  of  fire  brigades 
from  serving  on  juries  ;  to  remove  the  electoral  disquali- 
fications of  the  police,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  great  mass  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept tliat  they  are  either  presumptuous  attempts  to  lay  med- 
dlesome hands  on  Imperial   questions   of  legislation,  or 
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hun-ied  competitions  between  Radical  and  Tory -Democrat 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  pursuit  of  tlie  popular  vote,  such 
as  Mr.  Bartley's  and  Sir  Balthazar  Foster's  Bills  to  pro- 
vide "  State  pensions  "  or  other  provisions  against  old  age  for 
the  poor ;  or  exercises  in  Irish  fiinfaronade,  like  Mr.  McNeill's 
Bill  to  repeal  the  Crimes  Act,  or  Mr.  O'Kelly's  to  provide 
for  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland  ;  or  they 
belong  to  that  great  host  of  ftxds  which  are  nowadays  deli- 
berately "  taken  up  "  for  purposes  of  self-adverti.sement  by 
the  pushing  legislator.  But  in  no  one  of  these  cases  ai'e 
they  measures  of  a  kind  which  their  authors  have  the 
slightest  hope  of  passing,  or  the  smallest  right  to  expect  to 
pass  ;  and  the  more  I'estiicted  the  facilities  provided  for 
employing  them  as  a  mere  means  of  securing  or  extending 
the  notoriety  of  these  persons  the  better. 


THE  NEW  STRIKE. 

UNION  ofScials  have  forced  on  another  general  strike 
in  London  on  a  point  of  "  principle."  The  Coalporters' 
Union  has  called  out  all  its  members  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  compel  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Co.  to  dismiss  a  non- 
Unionist  foreman.  This  is  the  real  motive,  though  there  is 
some  pretence  of  complaint  that  the  firm  had  not  paid  Union 
rates,  and  did  get  some  work  done  for  nothing.  The  dispute 
has  arisen  out  of  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  complaint 
that  work  had  to  be  done  for  nothing  turns  out  on  inquiry  to  be 
Ijased  on  perhaps  the  most  impudent  pretence  of  a  grievance 
ever  devised.  'I?he  Company  has  paid  specially  for  the  work 
of  taking  the  tare  of  the  sacks  of  coal  on  the  proper  ground 
that  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  weighing.  The  real  grievance 
has  been  the  refusal  of  Messrs.  Cameron  to  dismiss  a  non- 
Unionist  foreman  at  the  order  of  the  Union.  This  man 
had  been  long  in  their  employment,  but  suddenly  the 
members  of  the  Union  refused  to  work  with  him  any  longer. 
Messrs.  Cameron  supplied  their  place,  and  then  the  Union 
ordered  a  general  strike.  There  is  really  little  to  be  said 
about  this  story  which  has  not  been  said  about  several 
previous  sti'ikes  of  the  same  character.  It  is  an  example  of 
Union  tyi-anny  and  of  the  insolent  pretension  to  destroy  all 
ft'eedom  of  laboui-  and  of  contract  which  distinguishes  the 
new  class  of  Unions.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show 
what  course  should  be  taken  towards  it.  The  employers 
are  entitled  to  public  sympathy  and  to  the  fullest  possible 
protection  by  the  police,  and,  if  that  force  is  insufficient,  by 
troops.  The  Union  men  must  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  right  to  refuse  to  work  if  they  please.  Any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  go  further  and  to  terrorize  free 
workmen  must  be  rigorously  put  down.  It  will  in  this  case 
be  harder  to  supply  protection  than  it  was  in  the  docks  in 
the  later  strikes,  or  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan gasworks.  Carts  bound  to  0)it-of-the-way  streets 
might  I'equire  an  escort  which  the  police  may  not  always 
be  able  to  supply ;  but  the  utmost  possible  must  be  done, 
and  if  an  example  is  made  of  all  the  rioters  who  can  be 
caught,  the  others  will  be  deterred  from  following  their 
example.  If  the  masters  stand  steadily  by  one  another, 
refusing  to  yield,  and  not  sending  out  their  vans  except 
when  assured  of  protection,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the 
.strike  will  end,  as  the  conflict  at  the  Carron  and  Hermitage 
Wharves  did,  by  the  defeat  of  the  men.  It  is  already  noted 
that  the  price  of  coal  sold  in  small  quantities  to  the  work- 
ing class  has  gone  up  rapidly.  The  pinch  will  be  felt  at 
once  by  the  class  to  which  the  strikers  belong ;  how  severely 
may  be  learnt  from  a  letter  in  Friday's  Times,  from  Mr. 
T.  M.  Quennell,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  which  shows 
that  the  sick  poor  imder  care  of  the  Hospital  are  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  fires  already.  If  the  strikers  are  not 
themselves  tamed  by  it,  they  will  soon  see  thefr  places 
taken  by  free  labourers.  That  this  should  be  the  speedy 
end  of  the  strike  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  community, 
which  has  sufiered  too  much  from  the  freaks  and  the  inso- 
lence of  Union  officials. 


SIR  JAMES  CAIRD. 

POLITICIANS  of  all  parties  and  economists  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  will  unite  with  that,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  decreasing  but  still  considerable  body  of  Englishmen 
who  are  dii-ectly  concerned  Avith  the  prosperity  of  British 
agriculture  in  lamenting  the  loss  of  Sir  James  Caird.  The 


death  of  a  man  so  well  stricken  in  years  can  hardly,  of 
course,  be  described  as  untimely ;  but  it  is  certainly  pi-ema- 
tui'e  in  the  sense  that  the  eminent  agi-icultui-ist  had  proved 
within  the  last  year  or  two  that  he  was  still  fully  capable 
of  i-endeiing  valuable  sei'vices  in  the  digestion  and  co- 
ordination of  those  masses  of  important  facts  to  which  he 
has  dui'ing  the  last  forty  yeai's  so  magnificently  contii- 
buted.  We  may  be  well  content,  however,  with  the 
woi'k  which  he  leaves  behind  him — a  woi'k  which  will 
be  undervalued  only  by  those  whose  defects  of  years, 
01-  knowledge,  or  imagination,  incapacitate  them  from 
Idealizing  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  our  infor- 
mation to-day  on  the  subject  which  Sir  James  Caird 
made  his  own,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  wlien 
he  commenced  his  imtiring  and  fruitful  labours.  It  is 
the  foct,  as  we  have  been  reminded  with  legitimate  satis- 
faction by  the  Times,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which 
he  undertook  at  the  instance  of  that  journal  shortly  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  to  put  the  country  in  pos- 
session of  "  the  only  general  acco^mt  of  the  state  of  agri- 
"  culture  throughout  England  since  Arthur  Young's  tours, 
"  made  upwards  of  eighty  yeai's  before."  The  forty  addi- 
tional years  since  that  account  was  rendered  have  been, 
especially  the  last  two  decades  of  them,  so  full  of  research, 
speculation,  and  controversy  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
these  memorable  letters  of  Sir  James  Cairo's  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  a  later  generation  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  men  of  1850-51  ;  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  distinguished  statistician  and 
economist  has  himself  done  moi'e  than  any  one  else  to  in- 
crease this  difficulty  by  his  continuous  activities  in  the  same 
field.  During  his  nine  years  of  Parliamentary  life,  during 
his  tenour  of  office  as  Inclosure  Commissioner,  and  after- 
wards as  Senior  Member  of  the  Land  Commission  for  Eng- 
land, his  study  and  investigation  of  agricultural  matters 
were  unremitting  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  crowned  his 
achievements  in  research  by  the  publication  of  his  great 
work  on  The  Landed  Interest,  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
subject  of  British  agriculture,  its  changes  and  progress  in 
recent  years,  and  its  future,  were  elaborately  and  luminously 
reviewed. 

Two  characters  not  always  found  in  combination  were 
combined  in  Sir  James  Caird,  and  it  was  mainly  to  their 
union  that  he  owed  the  unique  position  to  which  he 
attained,  and  the  invaluable  sei'vices  which  he  Vv^as  able 
to  render.  He  was  a  genuine  agiicultural  exjDcrt,  doubled 
with  a  sound  economist;  and  his  unwearied  industry 
as  a  statistician  was  at  once  fertilized  and  guided  by 
its  association  with  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  eco- 
nomist and  the  expert.  Another  of  his  salient  and  most 
honourable  characteristics  was  his  resolute  fidelity  to  the 
convictions  to  which  his  inquiries  led  him,  and  to  his 
steady  refusal  to  accommodate  them  to  the  political  con- 
venience of  his  party.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the 
economist  who  was  an  early  Free-trader,  who  warmly 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Coin  Laws,  and  undertook  a 
virtual  mission  of  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  classes 
after  that  great  revolution  had  been  effected,  must  have 
viewed  the  gradual  but  sure  decline  of  the  industry  whose 
prospects  he  had  viewed  so  hopefully  with  a  disa.ppoint- 
ment  amounting  to  jiositive  pain.  Yet,  although  his  con- 
clusions have  again  and  again  been  quoted  to  the  grave 
embarrassment  of  the  more  bigoted  order  of  Free-tiader, 
he  has  never  been  tempted,  lilve  so  many  men  in  his 
position,  to  qualify  them  or  to  explain  them  away.  Sir 
James  Cairo's  name  has  been  freely  used  of  later  years 
as  a  cheval  de  bataille  by  many  a  speaker  and  wTiter  v/hom 
he  can  little  have  desired  to  sei  ve,  yet  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  controversy,  nor  even  on  any 
occasion  exchanged  for  the  partisan  that  character  of  the 
conscientious  and  impartial  inquirer  in  which  he  had  won 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 


HAMLET'S  DAMAGES. 

MR.  HERMANN  VEZIN'S  inifortunate  accident  at 
Colchester  has  a  better  lining  than  the  proverbial 
cloud.  It  must  be  an  extremely  unpleasant  tiling  to  be 
knocked  down  and  stunned  by  a.  cui'tain.  Indeed  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  so  serious  as  to  remove  an  old 
favourite  of  the  public  I'rom  the  stage.  Happily  they 
were  not  fiital,  and  Mi'.  Vezin,  instead  of  being  dead 
for  a  ducat,  is  alive  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  besides  his  medical  expenses.    Mr.  BRO\v.^'Txo  has 
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*?acribed,  with  a  sort  of  grave  chuckle,  how  the  actor 
^■rho  had  been  personifying  Death  met  in  the  green-room 
Vhat  he  had  been  trying  to  represent.  Mr.  Vezin  was 
not  stabbed  by  Laertes.  But  after  expressing  the  fomiliar 
\mh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  he  can  hardly 
hare  been  prepared  for  such  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of 
hi^^  pniyer  as  a  knock  on  the  head  with  a  rollei'.  The 
l?yinaii  should  have  reserved  his  attentions  for  the  Ghost, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  a  ghost  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
ii»:irk.  It  seems,  however,  that  Marcellits  was  hit  on 
the  hehnet,  as  well  as  Hamlet  on  the  skull,  and 
ifiat  the  Colchester  Theatre  Company  (Limited)  had  not 
iitifficientlj'  fixed  their  canon  against  the  promiscuous 
^^^aughter  of  the  performers.  If  there  is  a  special  Pro- 
Wdence  in  the  foil  of  a  spairow,  as  Hamlet  i-emarks  with 
j«ous  orthodoxy,  there  may  be  special  clumsiness  in  the 
fall  of  a  curtain,  and  in  this  case  the  jury  found  that 
tliere  was.  It  was  suggested,  but  not  proved,  that  even 
Shakspeare  palh  by  repetition  upon  the  mind  of  a  flyman, 
and  that  this  particular  scene-shifter  thought  the  scene  had 
la.sted  long  enough.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  the 
;>tage-manager,  explains  the  accident,  if  it  does  nothing  else. 
"  1  found  it  diflicult,"  said  he,  "  to  use  the  ordinary  signal 
"  — a  bell,  as  I  was  acting,  and  could  not  always  get  to  it 
"  M'hen  it  was  required  to  lower  the  curtain.  I  had,  there- 
"  fore,  arranged  to  give  two  claps  of  the  hand  when  the 
"  flyman  was  to  stand  to,  and  two  claps  when  the  curtain 
"  was  to  be  lowered.  I  don't  think  the  two  signals  were 
"  likely  to  be  mistaken."  Mr.  Lockhart  is  a  sanguine  rather 
i^Rinr  a-  etiutious  man.  One  distinguishes  between  the  dress- 
ikg-befl  and  the  dinner-bell  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  watch, 
and  partly  because  the  dressing- bell  has  the  piioi'ity. 
But  if  our  lives  depended  upon  there  being  no  confusion, 
r.-e  shcndd  probably  desire  the  establishment  of  a  more 
'jbvious  difi'erence. 

The  real  question  was  whether  Mr.  Lockhart  or  Miles 
the  flyman  caused  the  disaster.  Mr.  Lockhart  being  Mr. 
^''ezin's  own  manager,  the  jury  must  have  thought  that 
Miles  wa.s  solely  to  blame.  As  for  Miles,  he  could  only 
throw  the  blame  upon  the  curtain,  which  he  called  a  "  quick  " 
one.  But,  after  all,  a  curtain  has  no  volition,  and  its  velo- 
city is  not  under  its  own  control.  Besides,  the  quicker  the 
curtain,  the  more  carefully  ought  it  to  be  treated.  The 
immediate  cessation  of  accidents  in  theatres,  like  the  imme- 
d'tate  abolition  of  Christianity  by  law,  would  be  productive 
ivf  serious  inconvenience  to  large  classes  of  jJersons.  The 
.-sensational  novelist,  who  will  in  the  long  run  always  beat 
the  theological  out  of  the  field,  would  be  nowhere  if  a  super- 
fluous personage  could  not  go  to  the  play  in  the  rude 
insolence  of  exuberant  health,  and  be  l^rought  home  a  mass  of 
charred  and  blackened  remains.  But  the  actors  are,  fi-om 
Ellis  point  of  view,  not  worth  injuring,  and  protection  might 
be  accorded  to  them  without  any  indirect  disadvantage.?. 
Tlie  report  that  Signer  Salvini  had  killed  sevei'al  Desde- 
monas  Avas,  perhaps,  only  a  tribute  to  his  natural  manner 
of  dragging  the  lady  across  the  stage  by  the  hair  of  her 
head.  The  flyman's  own  account  of  the  accident  to  Mr. 
Vezin  and  Mr.  Barnet  is  grajshic  enough.  "  I  could  not," 
he  deposed,  "  see  all  the  stage.  As  I  began  to  lower  the 
curtain  the  stage  appeared  to  be  clear,  and  then  the  actors 
"  fieemed  to  come  under,  and  were  struck."  There  are  cir- 
enmstanees  in  which  the  pavement  seems  to  come  up 
and  hit  a  man  in  the  eye.  But  the  experience  is  illusory, 
a,s  ako  was  the  idea  of  the  undergraduate  that  the 
cpiadrangle  was  revolving,  and  that  he  must  wait  until 
Bis  staircase  faced  him.  It  must  have  struck  the  juiy  as 
iiriprobable  tliat  Hamlet  and  Marcellus  were  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  ghost  story  as  to  walk  deliberately  under  a 
faffing  curtain,  even  of  the  "  ordinary  quick "  variety. 
There  are  those  who  contend,  with  superficial  plausibility, 
that  Sergeant  Brett  would  not  have  been  shot  by  the 
Fema:ns  at  Manchester  if  he  had  not  put  his  head  in  the 
way  of  the  bullet.  If  Mr.  Vezin,  not  being,  like  Hamlet, 
fet  and  scant  of  breath,  had  bolted  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
hegan  to  be  let  down,  he  would  probably  have  escaped.  But 
tiie  omission  to  accomplish  this  gymnastic  feat  did  not 
■mLOunt  to  contributory  negligence  on  his  part. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SUCCESSION. 

THE  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party  on  Monday  last  at  Devonshire  House 
had  the  twofold  interest  of  a  leave-taking  and  of  a  welcome. 
It  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  first  public  opportunity 


of  bidding  fiirewell  to  his  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  their  first  public  opportunity  of 
approving  his  virtual  nomination  of  his  successor.  Bj-  so 
describing  it  we  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  suggest  that 
Sir  Henry  James's  ready  advocacy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
claims  to  the  succession  was  otherwise  than  self-inspired. 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  prompt  representations 
made  by  liim  to  his  chief  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's unicpie  fitness  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  in  the  Lower  House  were  perfectly  sincere. 
This,  however,  does  not  touch  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
appointment  of  the  member  for  West  Biiiuingham  to 
the  vacant  post  w\as  a  mattei'  of  necessity  rather  than 
of  choice,  and  that,  if  Sir  Henry  James  had  not,  with 
graceful  timeliness,  recommended  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  would  have  had  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Sir  Henry  James.  It  might  be  too  much 
to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  party  could  not  be  kept  together 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  any  other  terms ;  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  to  have  appointed  any  one  but  the 
leader  of  the  Kadical-Unionists  to  the  command  of  the 
joint  Liberal  and  Radical  forces  of  the  party  would  have 
been  a  course  fruitful  in  future  difiiculties  and  complica- 
tions. We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  probably,  in  assuming 
that  the  arrangement  actually  arrived  at  was  as  much  de- 
sired in  the  interests  of  good  undeiatanding  and  smooth 
sailing  by  the  Moderates  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  as 
by  their  more  advanced  associates. 

Its  sound  policy,  indeed,  was  proved,  we  think,  if  proof 
were  required,  by  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
returned  thanks  for  his  election.    His  declaration  of  his 
still  unchanged,  and  even  unchastened.  Radicalism  will,  as 
it  is,  do  good  rather  than  harm ;  and  now  that  the  new 
leader  has  relieved  his  mind  by  delivering  it,  we  are  likely 
to  hear  much  le.ss  about  it  in  future  than  we  should  have 
done  if  he  had  been  serving  under  the  orders  of  a  Moderate 
commander.    It  is  sufiicient  now  to  take  note  of  it  and 
to  do  no  more.    It  has  always  been  well  understood  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  and  that 
"  though  he  has  been  and  still  is  willing  to  subordinate  his 
"  opinions  on  the  subject  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  he 
"  retains  his  freedom  to  put  forward  his  views  whenever  he 
"  thinks  fit  to  do  so."    Only  now  that  he  is  the  leader  of  a 
party  containing  many  men  as  determined  to  uphold  the 
Established  Church  as  he  is  to  maintain  the  Union,  we  ma}- 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  conclude  that  he  will  not  again 
openly  canvass  for  Radical  and  Nonconformist  votes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  by  holding  out  to  their 
owners  the  promise  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
In  a  position  of  "  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  " 
that  might  have  been  all  very  well ;  but  it  will  hardly 
square  with  the  duties  and  decencies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
new  post,  and  we  may  rely,  we  are  sure,  on  his  not  repeat- 
ing the  manoouvi-e.    Apart  from  any  such  possible,  though 
no  doubt  improbable,  abuse  of  his  authority  as  leader,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  any  embarrassing  consequences  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  "  advanced  "  opinions.    All  that  was  neces- 
sary to  observe  upon  hLs  declaration  was  contained  in  Mr. 
Edmond  Wodehouse's  brief  remaik  that,  "  with  reference 
"  to  questions  outside  the  Union,  such  as  had  been  indicated 
"  in  the  speech  to  which  they  had  just  listened,  he  asked 
"  leave  to  claim  for  the  more  moderate  Liberals  in  the  party 
"  the  same  freedom  in  dealing  with  them  as  they  arose  as 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  desired  for  himself."    It  is  true  that 
the  frequent  assertion  of  this  claim  and  counter-claim 
respectively  by  the  two  sections  of  the  party  would  not 
tend  to  promote  its  unity  and  strength  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  general  election  approaching,  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  of  both  will  render  it  possible  for 
them  to  ignore,  rather  than  to  emphasize,  their  divergencies 
of  opinion. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THREE  weeks  from  to-day  the  election  of  the  new 
County  Council  for  London  will  be  held.  Unlike  the 
last  occiision,  there  will  be  a  determined  contest,  and  it  will 
be  fought  out  on  new  and  well-defined  grounds.  To  judge 
by  the  general  disgust  and  contempt  excited  by  the  weekly 
performances  of  the  Progressive  majority  of  the  present 
Council,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  decision  of  the 
ratepayers.  The  victory  of  the  Moderates  in  the  last  School 
Board  election  must,  with  good  organization,  be  repeated. 
And  it  ought  to  prove  a  more  complete  victory  than  this 
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was;  for  some  eight  or  ten  seats  were  lost  then  simply 
by  a  timid  underrating  of  the  strength  of  the  party  of 
common  sense.  If  on  no  other  ground,  this  foot  alone 
makes  it  imperative  that  every  seat  should  be  contested 
by  the  Moderates  at  the  County  Council  election,  and 
the  vacancies  in  the  list  of  candidates  be  completed  with 
the  utmost  promptitude.  The  question  before  the  electors 
is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  no  fear  that  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  duped  as  in  1889.  The  "  non- 
political"  dodges  will  no  longer  work  with  the  deluded 
ratepayers.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  few  Radical  candi- 
dates who  will  seek  to  catch  the  credulous  by  labelling 
themselves  "Independent,"  or  by  disclaiming  the  po- 
litical fight  which  their  own  tactics  alone  have  made 
ine\atable.  But,  in  every  instance,  it  is  important  that 
these  Independent  persons  should  be  opposed  by  Mode- 
rates, even  though  their  devices  are  as  transparent  as 
the  manifesto  of  the  Nonconformist  Council.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  that  effusion  should  mislead  any 
sensible  person  as  to  the  partisan  spirit  that  inspired  it. 
The  third  clause  of  this  document  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  recommendation  of  the  present  County 
Council  for  I'e-election.  It  endorses  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  grateful  ratepayers  the  antics  of  the  nostrum- 
mongers  and  faddists  who  have  made  a  mockery  of  local 
government  by  their  muddling,  and  covered  the  County 
Council  with  ridicule.  Upon  these  persons  the  electors  will 
have  to  pass  judgment.  They  must  have  ill  learned  their 
weekly  lessons  if  they  are  led .  astray  by  Progressive  pro- 
grammes or  promises.  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  policies 
or  programmes.  To  get  rid  of  those  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent babblers  is  the  only  policy  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
ratepayers.  And  with  this  object  before  them  the  Moderate 
candidates  need  no  other  programme.  This,  and  this  only, 
would  well  content  the  long-suffeiing  London  ratepayers. 

If,  then,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  question  before  the 
electors  is  a  happy  circumstance,  it  is  not  less  satisfactory 
to  note  that  it  has  greatly  simplified  the  Piogressives' 
tactics.  Their  hand  has  been  forced.  In  1889  they  obtained 
power  by  a  sham — by  the  virtuous  pretence  of  abhorring 
politics.  But  when  once  placed  in  power,  they  played  the 
politician,  each  after  his  own  foncy  or  frenzy,  with  an  inso- 
lent disregard  of  the  opinions  and  requii'ements  of  those 
they  were  elected  to  represent.  As  the  new  financier,  the 
censor  of  morals,  the  temperance  lecturer,  the  obsti'uctor 
of  street  impi-ovements,  and  other  fantastic  figures,  they 
have  strutted  thi-ough  then-  self-assigned  parts  with  the 
passionate  conviction  of  those  who  know  they  have  but  a 
short  time.  The  bewildered  latepayers  have  long  since 
.sickened  of  the  familiar  display.  But  now  there  is  no 
prospect  of  success  in  reopening  the  game  by  playing 
with  concealed  cards.  Accordingly  the  Progressive  mem- 
bers, as  Pi'ogressive  candidates,  have  united  in  setting 
forth  their  asjjii-ations  in  a  big  programme,  a  pi'ogramme 
of  more  than  JNIorleyan  or  Newcastle  pi-oportions.  It  is 
an  indigestible  medley  of  the  pet  crazes  of  each  individual 
Progressist.  Here  are  reforms  and  "  demands that  might 
fitly  emanate  from  the  makers  of  chaos  and  the  masters  of 
misrule.  Among  the  rest  we  note  Trades-Union  rate  of 
wages,  the  stiict  eight-hours  rule,  the  purchase  of  gas  and 
water,  confiscation  of  markets  in  private  hands,  abolition  of 
vesti'ies,  Harrisonian  "  betterment "  and  finance,  rate-sup- 
ported hospitals,  control  of  the  police,  of  the  Parks,  and  of 
Trafiilgar  Square.  In  short,  we  have  each  Progressist  cry- 
ing for  his  own  particular  moon.  The  London  llatepayei's' 
Defence  League  have  taken  the  lidiculous  programme  very 
seriously.  ^  On  behalf  of  the  Moderates,  they  have  dealt 
with  the  eighteen  modest  propositions  of  this  precious  docu- 
ment in  a  succinct  little  circular.  Comment  on  this  point 
is  needless,  and  may  well  be  postponed  to  the  platforms  of 
candidates.  Decidedly  the  party  of  common  sense  could 
not  desire  a  more  eftective  instrument  than  this  amazing 
programme.  It  should  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  at 
the  election  that  the  London  County  Council,  or  one  section 
of  it,  is  not  in  one  sense  so  incorruptible  as  Lord  Rosebery 
imagines.  There  was  a  time,  Lord  Rosebery  observes,  wlien  he 
earnestly  looked  for  the  election  of  "  men  of  business  capacity  " 
on  the  County  Council.  Surely  these  programme-makers  are 
not  the  men  he  desired,  though  by  his  praise  of  the  Council 
it  does  seem  so.  We  fear  he  will  find  very  few  I'atepayers 
to  sympathize  with  his  regret  that  so  little  can  be  accom- 
plished in  three  years.  "  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  London," 
Lord  Rosebery  writes,  "to  reverse  what  has  been  the  policy 
"  of  the  last  three  years,  it  will  be  probably  found  at  the 
•*  end  of  the  next  term  that  nothing  has  been  done  in 


"  six."  Of  course.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  intend  that  thjv 
sad  conclusion  should  be  accepted  literally.  It  is  onSy  t'fje 
figurative  expression  of  his  faith  in  Progressivism.  Btrt. 
were  the  forecast  reasonable,  it  does  not  abate  the  delig^it  ol 
the  prospect.  If  little  can  be  done  in  three  years,  a  good 
deal  may  be  done  next  March.  By  electing  a  Oorrnty 
Council  of  business  men  the  I'atepayers  will  have  done  a 
d;iy's  woik  that  would  more  than  compensate  them  for  the 
barren  six  years  that  Lord  Rosebery  fears. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  find  a  maiked  conti'ast  between 
the  teii'ible  things  which  the  Opposition  threaten? 
to  do  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  when  it  catches  them,, 
and  its  very  mild  actions  when  the  opportunity  is  at  Last 
presented.  But  the  contrast  has  never  been  so  visible  a« 
in  the  debate  wliich  began  in  the  Commons  on  Tuesday. 
In  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  give  an: 
air  of  spirit  to  the  hostilities  of  his  party  by  the  unexpected 
deliveiy  of  a  platform  harangue,  tamely  echoed  by  Sit 
Charles  Russell,  the  debate  languished  from  the  fir.st. 
It  was  not  possible  on  Tuesday  evening  to  feel  or  even  t& 
simulate  interest  in  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  amendment.  That 
the  mother-country  should  be  released  from  all  treaty 
obligations  which  debar  her  from  entering  freely  into 
arrangements  ■^•ith  her  colonies  is  a  commendable  or  a  use- 
less suggestion  accoiding  to  the  advantage  which  it  is 
proposed  or  is  possible  to  take  of  the  freedom  so  obtained. 
Mr.  J.  LowTHER  would  give  the  colonies  a  preferential  tai'ift 
for  their  produce,  and  apparently  leave  them  to  give  what  thej 
please  in  return.  His  unshakable  loyalty  to  all  he  can  pre- 
serve of  a  policy  of  Protection  is  touching;  but  most  people  are 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach's  complainJ. 
that  we  have  yet  to  leai'n  that  the  colonies  will  give  m 
anything  in  return  for  a  tariff  which  will  be  useless  to  them 
if  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  raw  materials  to  ns.  A 
fi'eedom  of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made  is  not  woi-tb 
the  diplomatic  eftbi  ts  which  would  be  required  to  obtain  it. 
The  dej^ression  of  Tuesday  became  the  hopeless  dulness  of 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Broadhurst's  fears  that  the  Governmenl; 
intend  to  jockey  the  suffering  woi king-man  of  his  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  and  the  pacification  of  Mr,  Bryce's 
iinxieties  about  the  Consulate-General  at  Ei-zei'oum,  were 
very  approjn-iate  to  the  private  members'  affcei'noon,  but 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  vitality  to  the  debate  on  tht 
Address. 

The  contrast  between  promise  and  pei^formance  already 
noted  in  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  was  appropriately 
enough  most  marked  in  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Hak- 
COURT.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  will  to  make  au 
efiective  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  wanting; 
to  the  deputy-leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  would  be 
both  i-ude  and  unfiiir  to  assert  that  he  is  without  the  power., 
had  the  opportunity  served.  If,  then,  the  attack  was  no% 
made,  an  explanation  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Thert^ 
are  some  who  will  continue  to  believe  that  inability  to  find 
a  convenient  ground  for  attack  on  the  acts  of  the  Ministry 
supplies  the  true  I'eason  for  Sir  William  Harcouet's  de- 
cision to  break  into  a  rambling  criticism  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  at  Exeter  and  of  Mr.  Goschen's  character 
as  a  financiei'.  The  necessity  to  speak — which  is  not  itsel/ 
obvious — and  the  inability  to  find  anything  appropiiate  te 
talk  about  may  explain  the  course  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  took.  Lord  Salisbury's  fatal  habit  of  "  sneering" 
at  the  poor,  and  his  wicked  persistence  in  reminding  hi<? 
heai'ei's  that  the  majority  of  Iiishmen  still  loudly  profes,s 
theii-  devotion  to  principles  and  methods  of  action  wliich 
Mr,  Gladstone  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  in  terms  of 
some  violence  a  few  years  back,  supjilied  Sir  Williak 
Harcourt  with  the  matter  of  a  laige  part  of  his  speecli. 
Histoiical  remarks  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hici'archy  and  laity,  their  wrongs  and 
loyalty,  eked  out  another  set  of  paragraphs.  The  Housi^' 
of  Commons  had  the  oppoitunity  of  leiii'ning  that  Siir 
William  had  not  neglected  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
Charles  PvUssell  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  That 
speech  was,  in  fact,  kej^t  well  before  the  attention  of  tlie 
House,  for  Sir  Charles  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  again  by  the  accident  that  hin 
leader  had  forestalled  him.  He  went  all  over  the  gi-ound 
once  more,  and  the  House,  therefoi'C,  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  t^\  ice  supplied  with  much  useless  informatioK. 
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about  the  histoiy  of  Ireland,  and  twice  instructed  by  quota- 
tiouf-  from  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Froude.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
introduced  his  attack  on  what  had  been  said  by  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Exeter  by  an  equally  inappropriate  ciiticism 
of  what  Mr.  Goschen  had  said  at  Leeds  and  in  London. 
The  ob^•iously  fitting  comment  on  all  this  was  made  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  It  was  all  utterly  inaj^piopriate  to  time  and 
place,  which  woidd  condemn  it  even  if  it  had  merits  not 
visiljle  in  Su'  W.  Harcourt's  harangue.  Long  comment 
on  speeches  delivered  before  Parliament  met  and  complaints 
of  the  oi'atorical  style  and  scornful  disposition  of  the  Prime 
Minister  are  in  a  speech  on  the  Address  simply  examples 
of  the  practice  of  wasting  time  on  talk  which  l3oth  sides  of 
the  House  have  agreed  in  theoiy  to  consider  as  tlioi'oughly 
inexcusable. 

If  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  recog- 
nize that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  must  have  experienced 
that  veiy  unpleasant  sensation  as  he  listened  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  Thursday  night.  Had  he  kept  to  what 
was  fitting  for  the  occasion,  he  would  not  have  given 
the  new  Leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  in  the  House 
of  Commons  such  an  admirable  chance  to  take  seizin 
of  lus  place  by  administeiing  one  of  those  castigations 
of  an  old  colleague  which,  as  Mr.  Morley  complained,  are  so 
very  unseemly  when  they  come  from  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.  Thei'e  was  really  no  reason  why,  at  this  early  date, 
the  Gladstonians  should  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
question  why  they  do  not  produce  theii'  idea  of  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  It  is  not  manifestly  to  then-  interest  that  all  the 
woiid  should  be  again  reminded  of  the  terrible  dilemma 
which  is  before  them.  We  all  know  that  the  Gladstonian 
stands  bound  to  fit  Ireland  with  a  subordinate  Parliament, 
and  also  to  satisfy  the  Irish  members  of  both  sections,  who 
have  declared  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  sub- 
ordination. It  is  true  that  "  Bossendale  does  not  ask  for 
"  full  knowledge,"  as  Mr.  Morley  has  had  the  admii-aljle 
candour  to  tell  us ;  but  that  is  only  one  reason  more  why 
it  was  so  unnecessary  to  invite  the  supply  of  knowledge 
to  Eossendale.  Looked  at  from  what  we  imagine  must 
be  the  Separatist  point  of  view,  the  invitation  was  in- 
judicious. Viewed  from  the  other  side,  the  opportunity 
was  good,  and  was  well  used.  Hossendale,  indeed,  does 
not  ask  for  full  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  conviction 
which  supports  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  when  he  re- 
flects what  will  happen  when  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
form  of  Home  Bule  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  demands 
of  both  sections  of  Irishmen  as  expressed  by  the  Free- 
•mans  Journal.  Still,  it  is  not  well  to  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  compelling  Bossendale  to  assimilate  know- 
ledge ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  administered  the  dose 
effectively.  Nor  was  the  i-eminder  of  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  task  they  have  set  themselves  the  only  unplea- 
santness which  Sir  William  Harcourt  brought  upon 
his  paity  by  insisting  on  talldng  when  no  talk  was 
needed.  If  not  before  he  had  finished  listening  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  then  certainly  before  Mr.  Morley  was  done, 
even  the  dej^uty-leader  of  the  Gladstonians  must  have  re- 
gretted that  he  had  brought  in  Lord  Salisbury's  "  attack," 
so  called,  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  so  very  in- 
judicious on  the  part  of  a  colleague  of  the  anthor  of 
certain  pamphlets  on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  also  of  the 
author  of  some  not  unknown  pi-onouncements  on  "cleri- 
"  calisni."  Quite  apart  from  the  opening  he  gave  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  William  Harcourt  led  his  own  col- 
league into  saying  what  some  indispensable  supporters  of 
their  party  will  certainly  take  very  ill.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  fifteen  months  before  him,  it  is  amazing 
that  even  Mr.  Morle\%  liable  as  he  is  to  say  the 
most  inconvenient  possible  things,  should  have  slipped 
into  his  distinction  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  Is  it  conceivable  to 
Mr.  Morley  that  there  is  any  validity  in  this  distinction  % 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  laity  have  not  been 
divided  in  Ireland  yet,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  they 
will  be  divided.  The  Church  which  "  takes  its  stand  upon 
"  ignorance  "  is  mistress  in  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Morley 
thinks  he  can  serve  his  cause  by  reasserting  his  opinion  of 
it,  and  then  endeavouring  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
priests  and  clergy,  is  one  of  those  things  which  give  some 
plausibility  to  the  common  belief  that  the  member  for  New- 
castle is  no  great  fiivourite  with  the  managers  of  the 
Caucus. 


CRUFT'S  DOG  SHOW. 

rrillE  eighth  great  Dog  Show  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Cruft,  and 
held  under  Kennel  Club  rules,  Las  been  open  during  the 
present  week  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The 
classes  seem  all  well  filled,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cruft's 
circular  that  there  are  over  three  thousand  entries,  and  that 
"  dogs  are  booming,"  Whatever  this  expression  may  mean,  and 
we  deplore  the  use  of  a  word  so  purely  American  in  connexion 
with  an  animal  so  honest  and  highminded  as  the  dog,  the  three 
thousand  and  odd  entries  were  making  themselves  heard  when 
we  paid  our  visit  to  the  Hall.  There  is  nothing  more  interest- 
ing in  a  dog  show  than  the  various  ways  of  bearing  their  destiny 
exhibited  by  the  different  animals.  We  find  every  emotion  depicted 
on  their  countenances,  from  the  most  resigned  philosophy,  to  the 
most  frantic  curiosity  and  excitement.  The  dogs  who  spend 
their  lives  in  a  round  of  shows  can  be  at  once  detected ;  they 
either  put  themselves  in  complacent  attitudes,  posing  as  "  cham- 
pions," or  boredom  is  seen  in  every  line  of  the  figure  tightly 
curled  together,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  and  disgusted. 
The  nervous  temperament  is  most  strongly  displayed  among  the 
terriers,  and  the  amount  of  warm-hearted  interest  and  excited 
attention  which  they  bestow  on  the  moving  crowds  around  them 
is  a  pathetic  spectacle,  when  we  reflect  how  vastly  superior  they 
are  in  intellect  and  character  to  those  who  are  "  judging  " 
and  criticizing  their  merits.  The  collies  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  sadly  depressed  or  the  nervously  quarrelsome — and 
we  watched  two  enlivening  the  time  by  a  good  deal  of  sparring 
and  bad  language. 

The  bulldogs,  as  a  rule,  talie  life  very  quietly,  and  we 
specially  remember  the  calm  and  benevolent  charm  of  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  one  of  this  breed,  who  owned 
the  name  of  "  Lady  Salisbury."  "  Bedgebury  Lion  "  we  noted 
among  those  who  Iniew  he  had  no  competitors  worth  looking  at, 
and  as  long  as  we  watched  him  he  did  not  deign  to  cast  a  glance 
on  his  companions,  but  received  with  a  smirk  the  comments  of 
those  whose  remarks  were  sufficiently  appreciative.  In  observing 
the  collies,  a  class  not  very  largely  represented,  we  were  again 
reminded  of  the  faults  which  seem  inseparably  connected  with 
breeding  for  shows,  and  it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 
heads  had  been  taken  off  the  neighbouring  deer-hounds  and 
screwed  on  to  the  collie  bodies.  The  heads  of  those  who  encourage 
this  breeding  of  long  narrow  heads  in  the  collie  are  certainly  not 
"  screwed  on  straight."  Sable  coats  of  too  excessive  "  wooUiness," 
with  a  good  deal  of  white,  are  the  almost  invariable  colours,  and 
we  only  saw  one  good  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  bright,  glossy 
black  and  tan  broken  with  white,  and  that  one  is  exhibited  by 
Her  Majesty. 

The  best  Skye  terrier,  in  our  opinion,  at  the  show  is  "  Medoc," 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Miller ;  but  here,  again,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  genuine  Skye  terrier,  as  described  by  us  last  week  in  re- 
viewing The  Bogs  of  Scotland,  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  ex- 
hibits under  this  head,  and  the  judges  seem  so  totally  unaware 
of  the  points  in  a  true  Skye  that  we  doubt,  were  one  presented 
for  their  inspection,  if  they  would  recognize  it  under  any  "  class." 

This  depressing  folly  in  breeding  exaggerated  "  points  "  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  poodle  class,  somewhat  artificial  in  appearance 
at  the  best,  but  with  intellects  too  good  to  be  made  such 
monstrous  absurdities  of,  as  is  "  Tissie,"  the  prize  bitch.  No 
lover  of  dogs  can  see  these  subjects  of  man's  folly  and  not  feel 
sorry  for  "the  nobler  animal."  We  wish  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  class  of  "  toy  dogs  "  ;  "  the  smallest  dog  on  earth  "  is 
here  shown  in  a  glass  case  with  perforated  lid.  Mr.  Cruft  calls 
it  "a  waistcoat-pocket  edition,"  and,  like  most  such  editions,  the 
type  is  execrable.  If  the  Kennel  Club  would  exclude  all  such 
abortions  and  deformities  from  its  shows,  they  would  act  with 
sense,  the  folly  of  women  would  not  be  encouraged,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  canine  race  would  not  be  the  aim  of  so  many 
breeders.  We  have  more  sympathy  with  the  largest  dog  in  the 
show,  a  Thibet  sheep-  or  wolf-doj:,  standing  thirty-six  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  measuring  from  "  tip  to  tip  "  seventy- 
four  inches.  He  is  a  noble-looking  animal,  and  has  the  additional 
merit  of  having  "a  perfect  temper,"  and  is  also  credited  with 
"  intelligence."  Where  good  temper  and  intelligence  go  hand-in- 
hand,  dog  or  man  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  It  is  a  rare  com- 
bination. 

Before  conclutling  our  remarks  we  would  like  to  notice  the 
very  fine  specimens  in  the  Show  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  intelligent  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  dog— the 
black  Pomeranian.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thomas  has  some  beautiful  ex- 
hibits in  this  class :  and,  if  they  could  be  deprived  of  their  shrill 
bark  and  improved  in  their  tempers,  there  are  no  brighter  and 
pleasanter  companions  than  these  small  dogs. 
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HIGH  VELOCITY  IN  FIELD-GUNS. 

WHILE  the  deficiencies  of  our  heavy  ordnance  have  lately 
occupied  public  attention,  the  anxiety  as  to  our  field-gun 
has  hy  no  means  been  set  at  rest.  As  we  have  had  occasion  al- 
ready to  point  out,  the  experience  gained  has  shown  that  the  arma- 
ment of  our  Horse  Artillery  batteries  is  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  1 2-pounder  is  so  heavy  as  to  become  an  obstacle  to  their 
efficiency.  Our  opinion  has  been  corroborated  and  endorsed  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  admitted  that  a  radical  change  in  equipment  must  be 
made.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  determined  to  manufacture  a  new 
gun  altogether  for  our  horse  batteries,  the  present  appears  to  be 
an  opportune  moment  to  raise  the  question  whether  an  excessive 
velocity  and  a  great  range  are  absolutely  necessary,  especially  for 
a  weapon  which  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  cavalry,  and 
which  will,  therefore,  be  seldom  in  action,  except  for  brief  periods 
and  at  decisive  ranges.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  great 
hindrance  to  constructing  a  suitable  field-gun  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  combining  power  and  mobility,  high  velocity  and  flat  trajectory, 
with  strength  and  lightness.  The  heavy  charge  of  powder  in  use 
with  the  1 2-pounder  generates  an  excessive  recoil,  which  has  to 
be  counteracted  by  complicated  brake  arrangements.  These,  by 
checking  the  revolution  of  the  wheels,  cause  them  to  be  strained 
and  shaken.  Every  nut  and  rivet  in  the  whole  carriage  is  jarred, 
and,  finally,  a  "jump"  is  developed,  which  interferes  with  the 
accuracy  of  fire.  But  the  mischief  does  not  end  even  here. 
The  high  velocity  is  gained,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
carriage,  but  of  the  projectile.  The  violent  forces  in  the  bore 
break  up  projectiles  formed  of  the  ordinary  cast  iron,  and 
steel  has  to  be  employed  for  shells,  a  material  not  only  more 
costly,  but  less  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Cast  iron  breaks  up  readily  into  small  pieces,  and 
allows  the  force  of  the  bursting  charge  to  have  full  effect,  while  a 
steel  shell  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  explosion  inside  it  too 
efiectually,  is  only  partially  opened,  and  does  not  fly  into 
splinters.  Other  difficulties  also  arise  in  connexion  with  fuzes, 
and  these  have,  in  fact,  proved  so  insuperable  that  the  great 
powers  of  the  1 2-pounder  cannot  be  fully  utilized — as  regards 
shrapnel,  at  any  rate — because  a  time  fuze  cannot  be  made  to  act 
at  anytliing  except  ordinary  ranges.  The  situation,  therefore,  is 
this — that,  if  you  insist  on  high  velocity,  you  have  to  add  so  much 
additional  machinery  to  your  gun-carriage,  and  have  to  so  greatly 
strengthen  its  construction  that  you  destroy  its  mobility,  while 
even  if  you  gain  a  long  range  you  are  still  unable  to  make  use  of 
your  most  efficient  projectile  at  it.  Moreover,  since  the  remain- 
ing velocity  of  its  shrapnel  is  a  truer  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
gun  than  its  initial  velocity,  and  the  two  are  by  no  means 
directly  proportional,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  benefit  as  much 
as  we  might  expect  by  submitting  to  these  disadvantages.  Thus, 
the  1 2-pounder  has  an  initial  velocity  of  over  1,700  feet  per 
second,  and  a  remaining  velocity  at  3,000  yards  of  862  feet ; 
•while  the  13-pounder,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  only  1,560  feet, 
has  at  the  same  range  a  remaining  velocity  greater  by  6  feet  per 
second  than  that  of  its  rival.  One  of  our  highest  authorities  on 
field  artillery  has,  indeed,  recorded  his  opinion  that,  as  regards  the 
efficiency  of  shrapnel,  we  gain  nothing  by  the  increased  muzzle 
velocity  of  "  the  best  field-gun  in  Europe  "  at  all  practical  ranges. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  attempt  to  squeeze  out  the  last  few  extra  feet 
that  does  all  the  harm. 

If  we  did  not  open  our  mouths  quite  so  wide,  we  might  more 
readily  get  what  we  require,  and  attain  excellence  by  discarding 
an  extravagant  ideal.  For,  if  our  shrapnel  practice  is  not  im- 
proved, it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  excessive  muzzle 
velocities  now  in  fashion  are  worth  all  the  trouble  they  entail. 
They  give  us  an  increased  range  and  a  flat  trajectory,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  advantages  of  a  flat  trajectory  against  an  entrenched 
enemy  (and  in  the  next  European  campaign  the  spade  will 
doubtless  play  a  prominent  part)  are  highly  problematical,  and 
may  even  be  altogether  denied ;  while  exaggerated  ranges,  even 
if  fuzes  could  be  made  to  act  at  them,  find  little  favour  with 
tacticians.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  recently  been  talked  as 
to  availing  oneself  of  the  full  powers  of  a  gun.  Victorious 
armies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  never  done  so;  and  an  artillery 
which  held  selfishly  aloof  has  doubtlessly  escaped  heavy  loss,  but 
has  inflicted  little  on  its  opponent,  and  has  kept  its  detachments 
entire  at  the  expense  of  the  infantry  of  its  own  side.  We  shall 
doubtlessbe  told  that  even  the  war  of  1870  is  now  "ancient  history," 
and  that  experiences  drawn  from  periods  when  small  arms  had 
not  attained  their  present  perfection  are  of  no  value.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  artillery  have  likewise  recently  forged 
ahead,  and  that  the  relative  difference  between  the  arms  was  then 
much  the  same  as  it  is  now.  According  to  all  theory  before  the 
war,  batteries  could  not  have  lived  under  the  rifle  fire  they 
on  many  occasions,  twenty  years  ago,  triumphantly  survived. 
They  could  theoretically  have  as  little  faced  the  chassepot  at 
1,200  yards  as  we  are  now  told  modern  guns  can  cope  with  the 


small-bore  at  1,600  or  2,000.  Over  and  over  again,  according  to 
all  rules  and  ranges,  they  should  have  been  annihilated,  but  lived 
to  defy  augury  and  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  relying  too  much 
on  theoretical  deductions.  It  has  been  more  than  once  con- 
tended of  late  years  that  artillery  will  not  be  able  to  live  even  at 
ranges  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  yards  under  the  "stream  of  lead" 
which  magazine  rifles  and  machine-guns  are  to  pour  upon  it. 
Rhetoric  fortunately  is  not  always  reason.  If  the  operation  of 
"pumping  lead"  is  to  be  successfully  performed,  an  almost  ideal 
system  of  range-finding  must  first  be  discovered.  Gunners,  with 
the  advantage  they  possess  of  being  able  to  see  the  results  of 
their  shots,  have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  difficulties  of 
picking  up  the  range  even  at  the  shorter  distance  specified  above, 
and  will  know  how  to  discount  over-confidence.  Doubtless 
ranges  will  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  fight  be  somewhat 
longer  than  heretofore ;  but  to  gain  decisive  efi'ect,  to  give  the 
knock-down  blow  that  establishes  victory,  the  two  opponents 
must  ultimately  come  into  collision,  and,  moreover,  the  dread  of 
long-range  fire  may  make  them  seek  to  do  so  quickly  rather  than 
the  reverse.  The  Russian  General  Kouropatkine  has  said  that 
the  fire  from  an  entrenched  position  did  not  increase  in  intensity 
as  the  attack  advanced.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  seemed 
more  terrible  at  2,000  than  at  6co  metres,  because  as  the  assailants 
approached  the  defenders  lost  their  heads,  the  more  cowardly 
ceased  to  fire  altogether,  and  the  great  majority  let  off  their  rifles 
in  the  air.  The  Germans,  who  are  not  likely  to  have  left  either 
machine-guns  or  small-bores  out  of  sight,  have  little  confidence 
in  long-ranges,  and  long-range  fire  on  artillery  is  discountenanced 
as  a  rule.  Their  guns  are  instructed  in  their  newest  manuals  of 
drill  not  to  avoid  "  even  the  very  heaviest  infantry  fire  at  decisive 
moments,"  and  they  consider  that  the  "  artillery  duel "  should  be 
fought  at  less  than  3,000  yards.  Their  unique  experience  of  war 
has  taught  them  that  the  losses  the  guns  may  suffer  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  strengthening  of  the  infantry  morale  which  such 
co-operation  will  ensure,  and  they  realize  that  a  gun  well  lost  is 
as  proud  a  boast  as  one  captured.  Soldiers  in  the  excitement  of 
the  battlefield  will  ever  prefer  to  see  results  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  limit  of  human  vision  must  always  circumscribe  ranges 
to  a  large  extent. 

The  teachings  of  history  show  us  that  successful  artillery 
tactics  must  likewise  be  essentially  fearless.  The  comparatively 
long  range  of  its  guns  was  on  many  occasions  during'  the 
American  war  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the 
Federal  army.  Both  generals  and  troops  preferred  utilizing  the 
long  range  of  their  arms  to  coming  to  close  quarters  ;  "  conse- 
quently much  time  and  ammunition  were  wasted  in  firing  into 
woods,  and  at  imaginary  bodies  of  the  enemy."  The  experience 
the  Prussians  had  gained  during  the  campaign  of  1866  taught 
them  in  their  next  war  to  encourage  their  batteries  to  come  into 
action  at  shorter  ranges  than  before,  and  accordingly  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  capabilities  of  the  chassepot,  the 
vaunted  powers  of  the  mitrailleuse,  and  the  fact  that  their  guns 
had  a  decided  advantage  as  regards  range  over  those  of  the 
French,  they  always  sought  to  open  fire  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy.  Viewed  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  their 
tactics  might,  indeed,  often  have  been  regarded  as  foolhardy.  At 
St.  Privat  the  German  artillery  of  the  Guard  were  from  2  o'clock 
till  nearly  6  p.m.  under  fire  of  three  French  battalions  lying  down 
under  cover  within  800  to  1,000  yards.  Two  other  lines  more  or 
less  concealed  were  a  little  further  ofl'  up  the  slope,  and  likewise 
brought  their  fire  to  bear  upon  them.  The  front  line  of  sharp- 
shooters harassed  them  with  an  unremitting  fire  during  the  whole 
of  those  four  hours,  yet  did  not  succeed  even  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances  in  making  the  guns  shift  their  ground. 
Similar  notable  instances  of  artillery  disregarding  their  losses  and 
pressing  on  gallantly  in  support  of  infantry  to  close  ranges,  or 
obstinately  standing  firm  in  the  skirmishing  line,  likewise 
occurred  on  the  Rotheberg,  at  Spicheren,  and  at  Vionville  ;  while 
Hohenlohe  takes  particular  pride  in  showing,  from  the  medical 
returns,  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  wounds  received  by  the  batteries 
under  his  command,  in  1870,  were  due  to  rifle-bullets.  In  the 
face  of  such  examples  we  surely  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  assign  our 
guns  positions  absurdly  far  from  their  objective.  The  prophecies 
of  peace-times  have  ever  harped  on  the  destruction  the  next 
campaign  must  witness,  and  have  ever  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages of  the  defence.  The  annals  of  the  battlefield  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  ever  vindicated  the  resources  which  lie  in  human 
nature,  and  recorded  the  triumphs  of  common  sense.  It  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  a  most  enticing  and  absorbing  puzzle  so  to 
balance  forces  that  the  maximum  range  and  the  minimum  weight 
may  be  produced ;  but,  if  those  who  have  to  fight  the  guns  are 
contented  with  something  which  gives  better  practical  results, 
even  if  not  so  theoretically  perfect,  it  seems  almost  like  pedantry 
to  try  to  do  more  than  satisfy  them.  In  an  article  such  as 
this  it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  briefly  indicate  some 
of  the  further  disadvantages  very  high  velocity  entails.  Its 
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affects  are  not  detrimental  to  the  gun-carriage  and  the  pro- 
jfctiles  alone.  The  increased  rotatory  motion  which  must  be 
imparted  to  the  shrapnel  in  order  to  ensure  its  steady  flight 
causes  the  bullets  to  be  unduly  scattered  Avhen  their  envelope 
i«  rent,  and  they  make  what  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  would 
ealT  "a  bad  pattern,"  in  consequence.  It  is  also  more  difficult 
to  correctly  adjust  the  fuze,  and  a  further  element  of  un- 
certainty is  brought  about  by  the  excessive  "jump"  which  we 
Save  already  referred  to.  Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
exage:erated  estimates  of  what  high  velocities  can  accomplish 
depend  on  the  assistance  of  range-tinders  to  a  large  extent,  and 
tiiat,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  distances  can  be  accurately  and 
qaickfy  determined  in  action  (a  large  concession  indeed),  we  are 
sd?!  far  from  deriving  all  the  benefit  we  are  theoretically  credited 
TCith  from  that  knowledge.  The  force  of  powder  is  so  greatly 
a'fl'ected  by  atmospheric  conditions,  by  the  time  it  has  been  in 
store,  and  by  other  influences,  that  at  anything  except  short  ranges 
t&e  amount  of  elevation  necessary  to  send  the  projectile  a  certain  dis- 
tance must  be  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment,  or,  in  other  words, 
6y  trial-shots.  What  the  gunner,  therefore,  needs  to  know,  in  order 
to  make  good  practice,  is  not  so  much  the  distance  his  target  is 
from  him  as  the  elevation  required  to  enable  a  shot  to  reach  it,  at 
tfie  particular  moment  he  is  firing,  and  with  the  particular  brand 
3<  powder  with  which  his  cartridges  are  loaded.  From  which 
aonsiderations  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  as 
ansafe  to  prophesy  in  gunnery  as  it  is  in  other  matters. 


CONWAY. 

Ij^VEK Y  place-name,  of  course,  has  its  history  and  its  meaning, 
-'■-J  however  overlaid    by  mispronunciation,  misspelling,  and 
jgnorant  guessing.    Some  of  the  most  famous  names  in  European 
Mstory  are  mere  geographical  descriptions,  like  Trafalgar  ("  the 
other  Cape"),  or  Finisterre,  or  Finnisterra, or  Land's  End, each  of 
them  what  may  be  described  as  a  "  sailing  direction."    It  is  the 
LvBrse  with  the  very  distinctively  English-looldng  name  of  Conway. 
Tet  other  landmarks  close  at  hand  show  us  that  it  is  corrupted 
^IVlsfi,  and  is,  like  the  names  just  mentioned  and  many  more, 
only  a  geograjjliical  expression.    Three  important  rivers  run  into 
the  Irish  Sea,  between  the  old  border  of  wilder  Wales  under 
Snowdon,  and  the  inner  stronghold  of  England  at  Chester.  The 
Welsh  words  for  first,  second,  and  third  are,  respectively — in  the 
eolloquial  language — cyn,  ail,  and  trydydd.    To  these  add  ?(■//, 
for  "  water,"  and  we  obtain  Cynuy,  Aiiuy,  and  Trydyddwy,  or 
aiore  commonly,  Trydynuy.    AU  these  are  rivers.    The  first  is 
tie  Conway.    The  second  retains  its  old  name,  and  flows  past 
3t.  Asaph's  Cathedral,  called  by  the  natives  Llanailwy.  The 
tliir<J  is  in  English  the  Dee.    A  little  philology  is  a  dangerous 
ihing,  and  misapplied  has  led  guessing  men  into  Queer  Street  by 
'(?here  Eeine  Cross  and  out  by  Eald-gate.    But  here  there  cannot 
l/e  much  ambiguity,  and  certainly  the  local  topographers  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying,  as  some  of  them  do,  that  the  river  Conway 
tlcscrves  to  be  termed  Number  One,  as  it  is  the  most  picturesque 
xtver  of  its  length  in  Europe  ;  and  if  Con  means  "  a  prince,"  like 
tie  German  Fiirst,  it  is  facile  princeps  among  the  streams  of  the 
Ifiesopotamy  of  North  Wales.    Aberconwy,  the  estuary  of  the 
Oonway,  remained  long  the  name  of  the  abbey  here,  which  is  said 
t'o  have  been  founded  by  Llewelyn  ap  Yorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Lord  of  Eyrery,  or  Snowdon,  some  time  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
ttay.    For  a  long  period,  varied  only  by  incursions  of  Danes, 
-excursions  of  Welshmen,  and  a  triennial  or  quinquennial  con- 
iiagration   at   the   hands   of  the   Normans  and  English,  the 
Sistory  of  Aberconwy  was  peaceful  and  strictly  ecclesiastical. 
If  yon  stand  in  the   High  Street  now,  with  Plas  Mawr,  a 
grim,  gaunt  old  manor-house  of  the  Mostyns,  worthy  of  further 
.mention  l>y  and  by,  on  your  left,  you  may,  to  use  a  word  which, 
ao  doubt,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  would  call  English  of  the  six- 
i'eenth  century,  "locate"  the  Abbey  where  that  pretty  little 
'-*Castfe  Inn  "  stands  now,  and  extend  its  boundaries  eastward 
tWards  the  Porth-is-af,  or  water-gate,  until  you  come  to  Mrs. 
/ores's  corner,  where  a  fourteenth-century  house  now  boasts  alone 
tiie  name  of  Aberconwy.    Behind  the  street  line  the  conventual 
ib'arldings  extended  but  a  few  yards  towards  the  church,  a  low, 
iiqtrat,  venerable,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  spite  of  a  really 
conservative  "restoration,"  very  ugly  building.    We  used  the 
aame  of  Mrs.  Jones  above  by  no  means  in  vain.    We  wished  to 
secure  "  local  colour."    The  persistence  of  local  family  names  in 
Wales  is  one  of  the  ethnologist's  standing  marvels.    A  recent 
traveller  asserts  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bangor  both  the 
minor  canon.s,  both  the  solicitors,  several  doctors,  a  majority  of 
tfte  innkeepers,  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  other  tradesmen, 
Wear  the  same  name  as  he  of  the  submarine  locker;  while  in  an- 
«)ther  adjacent  town,  in  tlu'  principal  street,  of  nine  shops  in  a  row, 
ifve  wtre  marked  with  this  name,  and  two  with  that  of  Williams  ; 


but  Williams  pertaineth  rather  to  Glamorgan,  and  is  foreign  in 
Carnarvon,  though  one  John  WHliams  is  the  great  boast  of  Con- 
way. Strange  that  Jones,  which  is  so  much  more  English  than 
Welsh,  should  prevail  as  it  does  throughout  this  Welsh-speaking 
region,  where  Ewan  or  Evans,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  though 
far  from  uncomm  on,  might  liave  been  expected,  as  the  vernacular 
form,  to  supersede  it.  But  the  fact  remains ;  the  towns  that  lie 
round  Snowdon  are  in  the  region  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  great 
clan  Jones  ;  and  among  them  is  and  was  Aberconwy.  Butini284 
Edward  I.  displaced  the  rurally  disposed  convent.  As  a  fact,  their 
house,  small  as  it  was,  took  up  by  far  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
narrow  space  within  the  walls  of  his  newly  fortified  town.  The 
Cistercian  monks,  who  were  wholly  pastoral  in  their  tastes  here 
and  elsewhere,  migrated  to  Maenan,  but  the  site  of  their  house 
was  known  for  centuries  as  the  Spital.  The  church  as  we  now 
see  it  may  contain  relics  of  the  time  when  it  was  a  "  minster"  ; 
and  until  the  dissolution  the  abbey  at  Maenan  was  bound  to  pro- 
vide it  with  two  English  chaplains  and  one  to  preach  in  Welsh ; 
and  its  fabric,  poor  as  it  is,  compares  not  altogether  unfavourably 
with  the  Cathedral  of  the  diocese,  especially  as  the  Cathedral  was 
before  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Few  probably  would  glance  twice  at  the  church  of  Conway, 
were  it  not  that  Wordsworth,  by  a  single  line,  has  cast  the 
glamour  of  his  poetry  over  it.  Long  strings  of  American  and 
English  visitors  ask  the  sexton  for  "the  grave  of  'We  are 
Seven,' "  and  assuredly,  if  a  low  green  nameless  hillock  suffices 
them,  they  come  away  fully  rewarded.  Others  may  prefer  to 
look  at  the  bust  of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  by  his  brother  R.A.,  Mr. 
Theed,  or  to  spell  out  the  epitaph  of  "Nich's  Ilookes  of  Conway, 
Gent,  who  was  the  41st  child  of  his  father,"  and  who  died  in 
1637,  having  himself  become  the  father  of  twenty-seven  children. 
Not  very  far  ofl',  opposite  a  D  issenting  chapel,  is  what  remains  of 
the  house  in  which  Archbishop  Williams  was  born,  a  prelate  now 
chiefly  remembered,  perhaps,  for  his  re-foundation  of  the  library 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  tnown  in  his  own  day  as  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  last 
ecclesiastic  to  hold  high  legal  office ;  as  the  stern  opponent  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and,  finally,  when  the  war  broke  out,  as  a 
stout  soldier,  who  alternately,  as  he  thought  the  scales  of  justice 
were  inclined,  took  part  with  or  against  the  King  in  holding 
Conway  Castle,  but  died,  it  was  said,  of  grief  when  he  heard  of 
the  tragedy  at  Whitehall.  The  effigy  of  the  great  Williams  is  in 
a  neighbouring  church ;  but  that  of  his  mother,  recently 
removed  from  the  chancel,  is  still  within  the  church  of  Conway. 

To  the  antiquary  and  historian,  perhaps,  the  walls  of  the  town 
are  more  interesting  than  the  castle  itself.  As  Mr.  Clark  ob- 
serves in  his  Mediaval  Military  Architecture,  the  castle  and 
town  taken  together  form  the  most  perfect  example  of  scientific 
fortification  of  the  thirteenth  century  now  to  be  found  in  England, 
if  not  in  Europe.  Neither  would  be  so  perfect  without  the 
other.  We  can  see  which  towers  of  the  castle  commanded  the 
approach  from  Porth-L'chaf,  which  from  Porth-y-felin.  Although 
the  castle  forms  one  side,  or  corner,  of  the  triangular  space 
enclosed  by  the  town  walls — whence  the  local  tradition  that  it 
was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  harp — it  is  independent  of  the  town, 
and  fortified  separately.  When  we  ascend  the  towers  we  see  at 
once  that  it  differs  wholly  in  intention  from  the  fortifications, 
whatever  they  were,  on  Diganwy,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary ;  because  the  castle  is,  so  to  speak,  self-support- 
ing, being  pushed  forward  across  the  tide  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  being  formed  above  all  things  for  security.  The 
town  and  castle  commanded  the  pass  into  Wales,  but  the  castle 
also  commanded  the  town,  whose  streets  lie  open  like  a  map  to 
the  view  from  the  ramparts.  Something  of  the  nature  of  a  cause- 
way, probably  washed  away  later,  all  but  connected  the  English 
and  Welsh  sides  of  the  Conway;  and,  when  troops  were  to  be 
marched  in,  low  water,  pontoons,  and  bridges  of  boats  may  have 
been  made  available.  The  spot  is  now  doubly  marked  by 
Telford's  graceful  suspension  bridge  and  by  Stephenson's  tubular 
bridge,  surely  one  of  the  most  needlessly  hideous  structures  ever 
inflicted  by  the  ingenuity  of  engineers  on  suffering  humanity. 
Here,  by  being  so  much  smaller,  so  much  nearer  the  eye  in  every 
view,  end  so  much  more  in  contrast  with  the  suspension  bridge,  it 
has  a  much  more  unpleasant  aspect  than  its  companion  at  the 
Menai  Straits.  By  a  fortunate  arrangement  with  the  Crown 
lessee,  completed  with  great  forbearance  and  public  spirit  on  both 
sides,  the  castle  practically  belongs  to  the  Corporation,  which 
takes  good  care  of  it.  Tlie  curatorship  is  held,  or  was  lately, 
by  a  Mr.  Jones  of  course,  who  deserves  great  credit  for 
repairs  which  are  not  restorations.  The  views  from  the  ram- 
parts are  in  every  way  charming.  W' e  can  look  across  the  water 
to  where  King  John  pitched  his  tents  before  the  castle  was  built, 
and  whence  he  returned  home,  as  we  are  told,  in  a  great  rage,  leav- 
ing the  region  full  of  dead  bodies.  Hence,  also,  a  little  later 
Henry  III.  retreated  after  losing  half  an  army  from  sickness  and 
famine.    Edward  I.  saw  the  necessity  of  a  crossing  and  a  tete  de 
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pDnt,  and  built  his  castle  beyond  the  tide.  A  great  mountain 
slopes  away  westward  up  a  wide  green  valley,  five  miles  long,  to 
the  summit  of  Tal-y-fan,  2,oco  ft.  high.  To  the  north-eastward 
the  smoke  of  a  train  carries  the  eye  toward  Llandudno  and  the 
Great  Orme's  Head.  The  Conway  mountain,  bristling  with 
villas  and  towers,  and  crossed  by  the  bastions  and  curtains  of  the 
old  wall,  cuts  oft"  the  view  of  the  sea  on  the  north  ;  and  due  south 
over  the  confluence  of  tlie  Gyffin  and  the  Conway,  rises  a  succes- 
sion of  noble  hills  and  intersecting  valleys,  celebrated  doubly  by 
their  beauty  and  the  uncouth  character  of  their  savage  names. 
Could  even  Scott  have  done  more  than  rhyme  in  Llanfairfechan 
and  Pen-Llithrig  y-Wrach,  or  Dwygyfylchi  and  Eglwys-Fach  ? 

Nor  is  the  interior  of  the  town  without  its  attractions.  The 
water-gate  with  its  quay  defined  by  the  ancient  crenellated  walls 
and  towers,  the  uphill  climb  to  the  other  gates,  the  woods  and 
gardens  of  the  suburbs,  are  in  part  without  the  fortifications  ;  and 
within,  we  easily  discover  at  least  two  objects  of  worthy  art. 
One  is  the  old  Has  Mawr,  already  named,  an  Elizabethan  house 
full  of  carved  oak,  and  the  other  is  an  inn  also  mentioned  above, 
in  which  the  decorations  and  wall-paintings  are  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Watson,  R.I.,  since  deceased,  whose  rich,  bright  style  lends  itself 
peculiarly  to  this  kind  of  employment.  Conway  has  one  other 
good  quality,  rare  indeed  in  JEngland,  but  perhaps  a  little  more 
common  in  Wales  ;  every  one  belonging  to  the  town  is  proud  of 
the  old  castle,  the  old  walls,  the  old  houses,  and  the  old  church, 
and  would  neither,  as  in  Scotland,  destroy  them  for  jute  mills, 
nor,  as  in  England,  hand  them  over  to  the  fury  of  the  restorer. 
This  rare  state  of  things  deserves  recognition  in  a  day  when  any 
one  who  loves  art  or  antiquity  is  so  constantly  bidden 
Kemember  Linlithsrow  ;  remember  Westminster." 


FOURE -FOOTED  BEASTES. 

A  MONG  the  many  quaint  old  books  on  natural  history  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  none  quainter  than  "The 
Historic  of  Foure- Footed  Beastes,  describing  the  true  and  lively 
figTire  of  every  Beast,  with  a  discourse  of  their  severall  Names, 
Conditions,   Kindes,  Vertues   (both  naturall   and  medicinal), 
Countries  of  their  breed,  their  love  and  hate  to  Mankinde,  and 
the  wonderfuU  worke  of  God  in  their  Creation,  Preservation,  and 
Destruction.    Necessary  for  all  Divines  and  Students  because  the 
story  of  every  Beast  is  amplified  with  Narrations  out  of  Scrip- 
tures, Fathers,  Phylosophers,  Physitians,  and  Poets  :  wherein  are 
declared  divers  Hyerogliphicks,  Emblems,  Epigrams,  and  other 
good  Histories,  collected  out  of  all  the  volumes  of  Conradus 
Gesner  and  all  other  writers  to  this  present  day."    By  Edward 
Topsell.    A  book  which  is  now  by  no  oieans  common,  and  is 
therefore  not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  This 
Edward  Topsell  appears,  from  his  own  account,  to  have  been,  in 
r6o7,  when  his  book  was  published,  "Chaplaine  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Buttolphe  Aldergate " ;  but  a  poor  preferment,  appar- 
ently, as  he  tells  us  that  he  had  "  not  any  accesse  of  maintenance, 
receiving  no  more  but  a  labourers  wages."    We  are  informed 
that  his   "  endeavor  and  paiues  in  this  Booke  was  that  he 
might  profit  and   delight   the  Reader,  where  into  he  may 
looke  on  the  Ilolyest  dales  (not  omitting  prayer  and  the 
publicke  service  of  God),  and  pass  away  the  Sabbaoths  in 
heavenly  meditations  upon  earthly  creatures,"  and  he  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  endeavour  that  the  reader  must  be  hard  to 
please  who  cannot  find  much  to  delight  him  in  the  curious 
•pot-pourri  of  fact  and  fiction  which  the  worthy  divine  collected 
together  in  his  760  folio  pages.    Of  course  in  the  early  days  of 
the  seventeenth  century  zoology  had  not  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science ;  in  fact,  it  had  advanced  but  little,  if  at  all, 
since  the  days  of  Pliny,  whom  our  author  constantly  quotes  as 
an  authority.    And  it  may,  therefore,  be  easily  imagined  that 
fi.ction  very  largely  preponderates  over  fact;  but  the  result  is 
quaint  beyond  measure.    Topsell  tells  us  that  he  followed  "  D. 
Gesner,  a  Protestant  Physitian,  as  neer  as  he  could,"  and  adds 
the  odd  remark,  "  A  rare  thing  to  finde  any  Religion  in  a  physi- 
tian, although  Saint  Luke,  a  physitian,  were  a  writer  of  "the 
Gospell."    He  evidently  expected  that  many  of  his  tales  would  be 
received  with  incredulity  ;  for  in  his  epistle  dedicatory  he  says  :— 
"For  the  rude  and  vulgar  sort  (who  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
operation  of  learning,  do  presently  condemne  al  strange  things 
which  are  not  ingrave  in  the  palms  of  their  own  hands,  or  evident 
in  their  own  beards  and  flockes)  I  care  not.    I  may  remember 
you  of  a  Countrie  tale  of  au  old  Masse-Priest  in  the  dales  of 
Henry  the  eight,  who,  reading  in  English  after  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and 
when  hee  came  to  the  verse  that  reckoneth  the  number  of  the 
ghuests  or  eaters  of  the  banquet  hee  paused  a  little,  and  at 
last  said  they  were   about  five   hundred.    The  clarke,  that 
was  a  little  wiser,  whispered  into  the  piiests  eares  that  it  was 


five  thousand,  but  the  priest  turned  backe  and  replied  with  in- 
dignation. Hold  your  peace,  sirrha,  we  shall  never  make  them 
believe  they  were  five  hundred.  Such  priests,  such  people,  such 
persons  I  shall  draw  upon  my  backe,  and  although  I  doe  not 
challenge  a  power  of  not  erring,  yet  because  I  speake  of  the  power 
of  God,  that  is  unlimitable,  I  will  be  bold  to  averre  that  for  truth 
in  the  Booke  of  Creatures  (although  first  observed  by  Heathen 
men)  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  booke  of  Scriptures." 

So  delightfully  quaint  is  the  whole  book  that  it  is  impossible  to 
open  it  without  finding  something  amusing,  and  the  good  stories 
are  so  many  in  number  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say  of  any 
of  them  that  they  are  the  best.  Among  the  descriptions,  how- 
ever, the  following  is  distinctly  good,  and  will  commend  itself,  we 
imagine,  to  all  lovers  of  cats,  and,  further,  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  author's  style  : — "  It  is  needlesse  to  spend  any- 
time about  her  loving  nature  to  man,  how  she  flattereth  by 
rubbing  her  skinne  against  ones  Legges,  how  she  whurleth  with  her 
voyce,  having  as  many  tunes  as  turnes,  for  she  hath  one  voice  to 
beg  and  to  complain,  another  to  testifie  her  delight  and  pleasure, 
another  among  bir  own  kind  by  flattering,  by  hissing,  by  puffing, 
by  spitting,  insomuch  as  some  have  thought  that  they  have  a 
peculiar  intelligible  language  among  themselves.  Therefore  how 
she  beggeth,  playeth,  leapeth,  looketh,  catcheth,  tosseth  with 
her  foote,  riseth  up  tc  strings  held  over  her  head,  sometimes 
creeping,  sometimes  lying  on  the  back,  playing  with  one  foot, 
sometime  on  the  bely,  snatching  now  with  the  mouth  and  anon 
with  foot,  apprehending  greedily  anything  save  the  hand  of  a 
man  with  divers  such  gestical  actions  it  is  needlesse  to  stand 
upon."  As  sho  wing  that  our  author  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
habits  of  animals  that  came  under  his  own  observation,  we  may 
notice  that  he  s  tates  that  weasels  "  kill,  eat,  and  dovour  "  moles 
"  because  of  their  long  slender  bodies,  they  are  apt  to  creep  into 
the  holes  of  the  earth  "  ;  a  fact  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  corre- 
spondence which  from  time  to  time  appears  in  the  natural  history 
columns  of  the  Field,  is  not  even  yet  as  well  known  as  it  should 
be.  The  following,  d,  propos  of  moles,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted: — ■ 
"  When  the  wormes  are  followed  by  molds  (for  by  digging  and 
heaving  they  foreknow  their  owne  perdition)  they  fly  to  the 
superficies  and  very  toppe  of  the  earth,  the  silly  beast  knowing 
that  the  molde,  their  adversary,  dare  not  followe  them  into  the 
light,  so  that  their  wit  in  flying  their  enemy  is  greater  then  in 
turning  againe  when  they  are  troade  upon"  ;  and  finally  we  com- 
mend the  following  prescription  to  those  who  are  troubled  by 
these  mound-raising  little  animals : — "  If  you  whet  a  mowing  syth 
in  a  fielde  or  meddow  upon  the  feast  day  of  Christ's  nativity 
(commonly  called  Christmas  Day),  all  the  molles  that  are  within 
the  hearing  thereof  will  certainly  for  ever  forsake  that  fielde, 
meddow,  or  garden,"  though  in  fairness  we  must  add  that  Topsell 
considered  this  a  "  superstitious  conceite." 

It  is  not,  however,  when  writing  about  familiar  animals  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Historie  "  is  at  his  best,  but  when  he  launches 
out  into  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  heroic 
natural  history  ;  for  example,  he  knew  all  about,  and  described 
and  figured  among  the  apes,  the  Satyre,  the  beast  called  Pan, 
the  Sphinga  or  Sphynx,  and  other  wonderful  creatures  which  are 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  modern  list  of  Anthropoidea  ; 
but  even  these  are  but  commonplace  animals  when  compared 
with  that  "fearful  and  terrible  beast"  the  Gorgon,  one  of  the 
"  manifold  and  divers  sorts  of  beasts  which  are  bred  in  Aff"ricke," 
which  he  figures  on  the  title-page,  where  it  appears  with  cloven 
hoofs  and  a  curly  tail  and  covered  with  scales  like  a  Pangolin. 
The  following  is  its  description  : — "  It  hath  high  and  thicke  eie- 
lids,  eies  not  very  great,  but  much  like  an  Oxes  or  Bugils,  but  all 
fiery-bloudy,  which  neyther  looke  directly  forwarde,  nor  yet  up- 
wards, but  continuallye  downe  to  the  earth.    From  the  crown  of 
their  head  downe  to  their  nose  they  have  a  long  hanging  mane, 
which  maketh  them  to  look  fearefully.    It  eateth  deadly  and 
poysonfuU  hearbs,  and  if  at  any  time  he  see  a  bull  or  other  crea- 
ture whereof  he  is  afraid,  he  presently  causeth  his  mane  to  stand 
upright,  and  being  so  lifted  up,  opening  his  lips,  and  gaping  wide, 
sendeth  forth  of  his  throat  a  certaine  sharpe  and  horrible  breath, 
which  infecteth  and  poysoneth  the  air  above  his  head,  so  that  all 
living  creatures  which  draw  in  the  breath  of  that  aire  are 
grievously  afllicted  thereby,  loosing  both  voice  and  sight,  they 
fall  into  leathall  and  deadly  convulsions.    It  is  bred  in  Eesperia 
and  Lybia."    The  Lamia,  of  which  we  are  given  "  the  true 
picture,"  was  another  scaly  beast,  "  of  which,  leaving  fables, 
we  come  to  the  true  description";  this,  we  are  told,  is  the 
beast  called  "  Lilith  "  in  the  Hebrew,  "in  the  foure  and  thirtv 
chapter  of  Esay  which  is  there  threatened  to  possess  Babell." 
Like  the  Gorgon,  "  this  doth  not  onely  kill  by  biting,  but  also  by 
poysoning,"  afterwards  "  feeding  upon  the  carcasse  which  he  hath 
devoured  .  .  .  the  hinder  parts  of  this  beaste  are  like  unto  a 
goate,  his  forelegs  like  a  Beares,  his  upper  parts  to  a  woman,  the 
body  scaled  all  over  like  a  dragon,"  and  so  he  is  represented  in  the 
cut.    "  The  Ethiopian  Bale,"  again,  was  distinctly  "  a  strange 
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teaste,"  for  it  had  "  tlie  clieekes  of  a  Boare,  the  tayle  of  an 
Elephant,"  and,  most  marvellous  of  all,  "  homes  above  a  cubit 
long,  which  are  moveable  upon  his  head  at  his  owne  pleasure  like 
eares;  now  standing  one  way,  and  anone  moving  another 
■way,  as  he  needeth  in  fighting  with  other  beastes,  for  they 
stand  not  stiffe  but  bend  flexibly,  and  when  he  fighteth,  he 
alway  stretcheth  out  the  one  and  holdeth  in  the  other,  of 
purpose,  as  it  may  seeme,  that  if  one  of  them  be  blunted 
and  broken,  then  bee  may  defend  himselfe  with  the  other." 
And,  lastly,  the  Mantichora,  said  to  be  a  species  of  hysena, 
bred  among  the  Indians  " — a  sufficiently  vague  description 
of  its  habitat — "  having  a  treble  row  of  teeth  beneath  and 
above,  whose  greatnesse,  roughnesse,  and  feete  are  like  a  lyons, 
his  face  and  ears  like  unto  a  mans,  his  eies  gray,  and  collour 
red,  his  taile  like  the  taile  of  a  scorpion  of  the  earth,  armed 
■with  a  sting,  casting  forth  sharp  pointed  quills,  his  voice  like 
the  voice  of  a  small  trumpet  or  pipe,  being  in  course  as  swift 
as  a  Hart ;  his  wildnes  such  as  can  never  be  tamed,  and  his  appe- 
tite is  especially  to  the  flesh  of  man  ;  with  her  taile  she  woundeth 
her  hunters  whether  they  come  before  her  or  behind  her,  and 
presently  when  the  quils  are  cast  forth,  new  ones  grow  up  in 
their  roome,  wherewithal  she  overcometh  all  the  hunters "  ; 
altogether  a  pleasant  type  of  animal,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  has  disappeared  from  the  earth,  leaving  no  trace  of  its 
existence  behind  it.  The  examples  we  have  given  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  fearsome  beasts  with  which  Topsell  was 
acquainted,  and  did  space  permit  we  could  tell  of  that  "cruell, 
untamable,  impatient,  violent,  ravening,  and  bloudy  beaste,"  the 
Su,  a  native  of  Patagonia,  and  of  many  others,  equally  fierce  and 
equally  mythical ;  also  of  the  unicorn,  whose  horn  as  shown  in 
its  picture  is  palpably  the  tooth  of  a  narvi'hal,  and  of  other 
fabulous,  but  harmless,  creatures ;  but  our  quotations  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  extraordinary  fables  which,  in  Topsell's  days,  did 
duty  for  zoological  facts.  No  doubt  they  were  days  of  unlimited 
faith  in  the  marvellous,  but  even  then  we  imagine  that  the 
learned  divine  could  hardly  have  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  drawing  many  of  the  vulgar  sort  "upon  his  backe." 


LEVER  TO-DAY. 

STATESMEX,  politicians  in  general,  and  even  Irish  Secre- 
taries, might  do  worse  than  study  the  writings  of  Charles 
Lever.  Nor  do  we  refer  to  his  political  essays  and  the  clever 
lucubrations  of  Cornelius  O'Dowd.  His  novels  are  full  of  shrewd 
political  research  and  sagacious  prediction,  as  they  are  decidedly 
lighter  reading  than  blue-books  and  Irish  controversial  histories. 
Nor  need  we  add  that  they  abound  in  light  sketches  and  brilliant 
studies  of  the  Irish  character,  which  are  still  more  valuable  and 
infinitely  amusing.  Farcical  or  comical,  or  passing  into  carica- 
ture, they  are  nevertheless  and  invariably  true  to  the  life.  And 
to  legislate  for  a  people  made  up  of  contrasts  and  contradictions 
one  should  know  them  as  they  actually  are.  As  mere  matter  of 
entertainment,  if  we  glance  back  at  those  novels,  recalling  some 
of  the  scenes,  characters,  and  incidents,  there  must  be  many  who 
may  be  grateiul  lor  having  their  memories  refreshed.  We  revive 
the  delights  of  our  youth  in  resuscitating  the  merry  company  of 
his  Lorrequers,  O'Malleys,  and  Jack  Ilintons,  when,  circulating 
in  the  green  covers  they  were  quizzed  and  parodied  by  Thackeray. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  rattling  and  rollicking 
stories,  where  pistol-shots  circulated  as  freely  as  Sueyd's  claret, 
the  one  being  generally  a  consequence  of  the  other,  not  a  few 
of  the  novels  have  never  been  much  read,  at  all  events  by  the 
present  generation.  When  he  changed  his  manner  with  Lord 
Kilgohbin,  possibly  moved  thereto  by  the  genial  ridicule  he  had 
provoked,  Lever  deliberately  entered  on  competition  with  the 
innumerable  rivals  who  were  more  conventional.  His  natural 
humour  could  never  desert  him ;  he  was  shrewd  as  ever  and 
as  pleasantly  sarcastic ;  but  he  laid  himself  out,  although  some- 
what against  the  grain,  to  take  things  more  seriously.  Dull  he 
could  never  be,  but  his  later  books  were  less  lively  and  some- 
times neglected.  His  graver  conceptions  would  still  be  wildly 
fantastic,  and  they  laid  him  open  to  obvious  criticism.  His 
Joseph  Atlee,  for  example,  starving  on  crusts  while  writing  for 
all  the  journals  and  periodicals  in  Europe,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  rivalling  that  of  Mezzofanti,  was  simply  a  brilliant 
absurdity  ;  no  Irish  squireen  embarrassed  like  Mr.  Dodd  could 
have  found  cash  and  credit  on  the  Continent  as  Kenny  did  ;  nor 
could  a  Dr.  Layton,  degraded  and  sodden  with  drink,  be  to  the 
last,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  brilliant  orator  and  man  of 
science.  Yet,  to  borrow  Lever's  favourite  alliteration,  ali  of  them 
are  sound  and  shrewd,  sensible,  sagacious,  and  suggestive,  when 
they  come  to  touch  upon  the  Irish  and  on  Irish  questions.  In 
all  these  later  novels  we  have  the  matured  results  of  a  life's 
experience  and  reflection ;  though  it  should  be  remembered  that 


Lever  was  governed  by  impressions,  and  that  his  instincts  ancf 
impulses  were  generally  just. 

To  weigh  the  worth  of  his  opinions  and  ideas  we  ought  to  recall 
something  of  his  biography.  Of  English  blood,  he  wa»  of  Irisb 
upbringing.  He  had  pursued  his  studies  and  gone  in  for  his 
frolics  at  "  the  Silent  Sister,"  in  the  very  rooms  in  which  he  after- 
wards placed  the  facetious  Frank  Webber.  Like  Layton,  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  dispensary  doctor,  first  in  North- 
Eastern  Ulster,  and  then  in  Mayo  and  Kerry.  After  some  years' 
residence  in  practice  at  Brussels,  he  came  back  to  fill  an  editorial 
chair  in  Dublin ;  and  through  his  subsequent  wanderings  he 
always  was  in  close  correspondence  with  his  publisher,  his  brother,, 
and  other  Irish  friends,  who  kept  him  thoroughly  posted  in  Irish 
matters.  The  dispensary  doctor  sees  more  of  life  in  all  ranks  than^ 
most  people,  and  Lever  learned  to  know  his  countrymen  well. 
He  had  lived  with  the  phlegmatic,  semi-Scottish  fishermen  and 
farmers  of  the  North,  and  with  the  hare-brained.  Catholic  Celts  of 
the  W^est,  who  would  knock  over  a  friend  for  the  mere  fun  of  the 
thing.  He  had  seen  them  in  their  fairs,  their  "  stations,"  and  their 
cottage  merrymakings ;  he  had  sat  by  sick-beds  and  death-beds  in 
the  epidemic  of  the  cholera,  and  in  the  famine-time  that  followed, 
like  Mary  Martin  and  her  father.  He  learned  to  judge  them 
severely,  but  candidly  and  dispassionately.  His  jovial  and  reckless- 
nature  was  ready  enough  to  sympathize  with  theirs.  In  his  own 
light-hearted  way  he  had  a  strong  feeling  for  a  downtrodden,, 
neglected,  and  misguided  race.  He  never  shirked  the  shady  side  of 
the  Celtic  character,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  lent  itself  to  strong 
dramatic  effects.  He  dwelt,  like  the  peasant-born  Carleton,  on  the 
ferocity  and  lawless  vindictiveness  of  the  lower  class;  on  the 
humiliating  resources  to  which  embarrassed  landlords  had  been 
reduced  by  hereditary  waste  and  reckless  hospitality ;  on  the 
coarse  debaucheries  and  rough  sports  of  the  squireens,  who  emu- 
lated the  vices  of  their  superiors  ;  on  the  extortions  of  middle- 
men and  usurers,  and  the  oppression  of  land-agents;  on  the 
shamelecs  venality  and  time-serving  unscrupulousness  of  those 
who  had  sold  their  services  to  an  alien  Administration ;  on  the 
incendiary  bluster  and  the  falsehoods  of  the  self-seeking  dema- 
gogues, who  were  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  mischief.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  loved  to  glorify  the  redeeming  virtues  of  mis- 
taken conspirators  with  unselfish  aims,  such  as  his  Duggan  irt 
Lord  KUf/obhin,  or  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  dependants  like 
the  piper  in  Tom  Burke, 

For,  as  he  might  have  said  himself  in  his  favourite  law 
phraseology,  he  largely  admitted  extenuating  circumstances.  In. 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  ascendency  of  men  of  a  different 
blood  and  faith ;  in  the  sad  realities  of  capricious  oppression  by 
unjust  and  tyrannical  statutes,  of  despairing  revolts  indirectly 
provoked  w^Iiich  had  been  put  down  with  unsparing  severity  and 
needless  refinements  of  cruelty.  In  a  rack-rented  peasantry- 
dependent  on  a  precarious  crop,  swarming  and  breeding  like- 
rabbits  in  a  sand  warren,  on  barren  soil  insufficient  to  support 
them  ;  and,  besides  all  that,  in  the  dominating  omnipotence  of 
the  clergy,  too  often  exerted  for  evil  and  enforced  on  superstition 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Church.  For  the  priests  would  play  the 
peasant  as  a  political  card,  and  they  were  in  a  manner  con- 
strained to  condone  or  to  connive  at  crime  by  revelations  made- 
under  the  seal  of  confession.  Lever  was  blessed  with  a  most  tenaeiaiis- 
memory,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  it  served  him  in  general. 
As  to  particulars,  he  was  the  most  rapid  and  careless  of  writers ; 
he  delighted  in  the  study  of  men,  but  he  detested  the  drudgery 
of  getting  up  a  subject  from  bonks  ;  he  made  no  pretence  to- 
exactitude  in  details  or  to  accuracy  in  statistics.  But  con- 
sequently his  political  meteorology  and  his  disquisitions  on  the 
state  of  the  distressful  country  are  absolutely  free  from  the 
charge  of  dulness.  He  was  apt  to  set  dates  at  defiance,  and  he 
indulged  habitually  in  daring  anachronisms,  as  when  he  mis- 
placed by  many  years  the  Richmond  Viceroyalty,  and  sent 
Vulture  Flood  "  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  to  the  Parliament 
in  College  Green  ten  years  after  that  fiery  statesman  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb.  So  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  imitating  him,  and  shall  select  remi- 
niscences at  random,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  his  books. 

St.  Patrick's  Eve,  though  exceptionally  short,  is  suggestivt- 
in  many  ways.  The  scenes  are  laid  on  the  shores  of  the 
sullen  Lough  Corrib,  in  that  wild  tract  known  as  Joyce's  County,, 
and  infamous,  since  Lever's  death,  for  many  a  cold-blooded  mm-der. 
He  paints  the  state  of  feeling  of  a  poverty-stricken  district,  with, 
absentee  landlords  and  ruthless  agents,  where  the  sniserable^ 
dwellers  in  the  mountain  hovels  sat  as  tenants  at  wil)  under  ex- 
tortionate rents.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  almost  uneducated' 
savages,  yet  they  were  not  without  their  good  qualities  and  generous 
impulses.  As  yet  tliey  had  been  left  to  themselves ;  they  had 
not  been  excited  by  the  professional  agitators.  A  pleasant  word 
or  some  trifling  act  of  kindness  from  their  superiors  would  change 
sullen  discontent  into  fervent  gratitude.  Absenteeism  bad  so  far 
at  least  a  good  effect  that  the  weight  of  hatred  and  obloquy  fell 
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upon  the  agent.    There  was  still  some  survival  of  the  old  attach- 
ment to  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  had  he  come  among  his  people 
lie  might  have  regained  popularity,  even^with  no  great  reduction 
of  the  excessive  rents.    No  one  was  more  easily  talked  over 
than  the   reckless  Pat  of  those   days  by  landlord   or  coun- 
sellor, priest  or  conspirator.     But,  like  one  of  his  own  half- 
broken  colts,   Pat  required    delicate   handling,  and  a  hasty 
impulse  or  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  might  lead  to 
one  of  those  bloody  mistakes  that  can  never  be  rectified.  Con- 
sidering that  "the  hoighth  of  entertainment ''  at  the  fair  was 
:i  savage  faction  fight,  it  may  be  supposed  he  set  slight  store  ])y 
iiuman  life  ;  and,  with  all  his  undeniable  courage,  Pat  is  sadly 
wanting  in  chivalry,  which  explains  his  partiality  for  masked 
midnight  murder  and  his  readiness  to  shoot  an  enemy  from  behind 
a  hedge.     Carleton  and  other  writers  confirm  Lever  in  his 
revolting  tales  of  cowardly  brutality  to  foes  who  are  helpless ;  a 
■man  goes  down,  and  his  skull  is  shivered  by  showers  of  shillelagh 
blows  as  he  lies  on  the  ground.    The  gross  credulity  of  these 
peasants  is  perhaps  even  more  dangerous  than  their  ferocity ; 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  swallow  for  any  number  of  lies  or 
transparent  inventions,  especially  when  warmed  up  by  whisky  and 
stump  eloquence.    "  Them's  the  boys,"  says  an  old  gentleman, 
discoursing  of  the  agents,  "who  has  no  marcy  for  a  poor  man. 
Im  tould  how  they  get  a  guinea  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  they  turn  out  of  a  houldin'.  ..."    A  loud  murmur  of 
indignant  anger  ran  through  the  group,  not  one  of  whom  dared 
to  disbelieve  a  testimony  thus  accredited.    That  little  bit  of 
description  is  unpleasantly  true  to  the  life,  as  we  can  avouch  from 
.personal  knowledge.    We  have  repeatedly  attended  Irish  mob 
meetings,  held  among  the  whisky-booths  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
police  keeping  order  on  the  outskirts,  but  not  interfering  with  the 
proceedings.    And  we  have  heard  fluent,  plausible,  and  clever 
speakers  so  ingeniously  misrepresenting  the  Administration  and 
the  authorities,  while  they  assailed  all  landlords  indiscriminately 
with  the  grossest  of  falsehoods  and  groundless  calumnies,  that  we 
only  wondered  that  the  excited  listeners  were  so  law-abiding,  and 
that  assassinations  are  not  far  more  frequent.    How  little  they 
.shock  the  popular  sense,  which  always  assumes  the  guilt  of  the 
victim,  and  is  ready  with  the  verdict  of  "Served  him  right,"  is 
illustrated  forcibly  in  'S'^.  Patriclis  Eve. 

The  murderer  tells  the  story  of  the  murder  to  the  hero  of  the 
■tale,  who  has  just  compromised  himself  with  a  band  of  secret 
•conspirators.  Mr.  M'Guire  relates  with  great  gusto  how  he 
undertook  to  do  for  Lambert  of  Kilclunah,  "all  by  himself." 
He  walks  up  to  Lambert  in  broad  day,  takes  ofl'  his  hat,  hands 
him  what  looks  like  a  note,  and  while  his  victim  is  opening  it 
sends  a  bullet  straight  through  his  heart.  He  had  identified 
Mr.  Lambert  by  questioning  two  labourers  at  work  in  the  field. 
^'  *  God  save  you,'  says  the  men,  as  I  went  across  the  potato- 
field.  '  Save  you  kindly,'  says  1.  '  Was  that  a  shot  we  heard  ?  ' 
says  another.  '  Yes,'  says  I.  '  I  was  fright'ning  the  crows  ;  and, 
sorra  bit,  but  that's  a  saying  they  have  against  me  ever  since.' " 
That  story  reminds  us  of  Kenny  Dodd  buying  oft'  "the  two 
<lacent  boys "  who  had  come  to  Dodsborough  commissioned  to 
shoot  him,  treating  them  hospitably,  and  giving  them  a  convoy 
homewards,  discoursing  of  the  crops,  &c.,  till  he  saw  them  oft'  his 
land,  and  finally  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  most  friendly 
'terms. 


BLUE-EY'D  SUSAN. 

"|3UR1STS  in  theatrical  nomenclature  would  be  sorely  puzzled 
to  decide  to  what  genus  of  play  Blue-Eifd  Susan  belongs. 
The  authors,  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt,  are  pleased  to  describe 
their  work  as  a  "  new  and  original  comic  opera  "  ;  but  for  several 
reasons  they  must  be  pronounced  extremely  wide  of  the  mark  if 
the  words  are  to  be  accepted  in  their  ordinary  meaning  ;  for  we 
have  a  remembrance  of  a  bygone  discussion  on  this  head,  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  sought  to  prove,  so  far  as  we  recollect 
his  contention,  that  any  play  might  properly  be  described  as  new 
and  original  if  the  author  had  not  invented  it,  and  if  it  had  been 
done  before— an  apparent  paradox,  which,  however,  Mr.  T.aylor 
carried  out  in  practice.  If  the  "  variety  entertainment  "—a 
popular  form  of  diversion  in  New  York— were  recognized  in  this 
country,  Blue-Ey'd  Susan  might  be  called  by  that  term,  except 
that  the  variety  entertainment  in  America  is'based  upon  a  farce, 
and  here  the  foundation  is  a  serious  drama.  The  plot  of  this  new 
and  original  piece  in  all  essentials  strictly  follows  Douglas 
Jerrold's  old  play  of  Black-Eyd  Susan,  and  was,  therefore, 
newer  and  more  original  fifteen  years  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ; 
for  it  -WAS,  in  1-829  that  the  famous  T.  P.  Cooke— who  had  really 
served  in  the  navy,  and  shown  such  courage  that  he  was 
publicly  thanked  by  his  admiral,  Lord  St.  Tincent— produced  it 
at  the  Surrey  with  such  success  that  it  was  brought  across  the  river, 
and  acted  at  Covent  Garden.   It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 


Jerrold's  play  was  given  in  London  as  he  wrote  it,  the  Holborn 
Theatre  in  1 87 1  having  been  the  scene  of  its  revival.  In  October 
1880  a  melancholy  and  emasculated  version,  one  of  the  few  mis- 
takes made  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  the  admirable  author  of 
Charles  I. — the  last  act  of  which  fine  tragedy,  by  the  way,  con- 
fessedly owes  not  a  little  to  the  drama  now  under  discussion — 
depressed  visitors  to  the  St.  James's  Tlieatre ;  and  that  was  the 
last  serious  representation  of  Black-Ey'd  Susan.  As  a  subject 
for  burlesque  it  served  a  merry  purpose  at  the  Koyalty,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Burnand  having  exactly  suited  the  fancy  of  laughter- 
loving  audiences,  and  the  number  of  times  that  the  lute  Mr. 
Dewar  sang  "  Captain  Crosstiee  is  my  name,"  and  Miss  Oliver, 
the  manageress,  followed  with  "Pretty  Se-usan,  don't  say  No  " 
must  have  severely  exercised  the  faculties  of  calculation  on  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  advertise- 
ments. More  recently  a  futile  attempt  was  made  at  the  Albambra 
to  extract  mirth  from  this  source,  and  now  Messrs.  Sims  and 
Pettitt  return  to  the  charge. 

The  mixture  here  is  exceedingly  crude.  We  have  a  William  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Marian  Burton,  a  well-trained  contralto  singer, 
who  invests  the  character  with  much  sentimentality  and  none  of 
the  spirit  we  look  for  in  the  dashing  sailor.  The  Captain  Cross- 
tree  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  is  in  a  totally  dift'erent  vein.  He 
is  a  burlesque  mariner  who  dances  about  with  some  lively 
ladies  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship,  and  on  festive  occasions 
sings  the  praises  of  the  river,  protesting  that  he  hates  the 
sea.  Mr.  Roberts  fulfils  the  useful  function  of  evoking  hearty 
laughter  from  the  majority  of  any  given  audience  ;  and,  though 
various  visitors  will  be  apt  to  make  dift'erent  estimates  of  his 
value  as  a  comedian,  criticism  had,  perhaps,  better  take  no  trouble 
to  be  heard  through  the  mirth  his  drolleries  create.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  one  of  his  songs,  about  a  ball,  was  very  stupid,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  his  admirers  agreed  Vvith  us. 
But,  though  we  are  glad  to  note  that  drunken  scenes  on  the  stage 
are  less  frequent  than  they  used  to  be,  the  humour  and  realistic 
skill  of  Crosstree's  exhibition  when  he  has  drunk  too  much  must 
be  admitted.  Amongst  other  prominent  performers  is  Miss  Nellie 
Stewart,  who,  as  Susan,  blue-eyed  instead  of  black,  makes  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  and  shows  capacity  for  the  work  she 
undertakes.  Miss  Stewart  is  vivacious  and  intelligent,  an  air  of 
refinement  is  a  most  welcome  feature  in  her,  and  she  sings  quite 
well  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  average  composer  of  light  music. 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams  gives  character  to  Doggrass,  who  remains 
pretty  much  what  Jerrold  made  him  ;  and  the  subordinate  pair 
of  lovers,  Gnatbrain  and  Dolly  Mayftower,  find  competent  repre- 
sentatives in  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott  and  Miss  Grace  Pedley.  But 
it  would  be  very  kind  of  Mr.  Olcott  if  he  would  refrain  from 
appealing  to  the  vulgar  by  forcing  out  a  high  penultimate  note 
in  his  songs.  The  authors  grow  very  feeble  towards  the  end  of 
their  play,  or  rather  some  time  before  the  end  is  happily  in  sight, 
and  the  business  of  the  Court-Martial  is  poor  fooling,  though  fun 
is  anxiously  sought  in  all  directions,  the  Gilbert  vein  being  as 
usual  tapped ;  for  the  statement  of  the  Admirals  concerning 
William,  that  they  "all  know  he's  guilty  before  he's  tried,"  is  a 
derivation  from  the  author  of  II.M.S.  I'inafore.  The  usher  in 
Ti-ial  by  Jury  sings  quite  in  that  strain. 

Mr.  F.  Osmond  Carr  is  the  composer,  and  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  decided  commendation  of  his  music,  if  at  the  same 
time  truth  compels  the  admission  that  the  vein  of  melody  he 
draws  upon  is  for  the  most  part  very  shallow,  and  is  often  worked 
in  places  where  his  predecessors  have  anticipated  him.  Mr.  Carr 
can  evidently  write  with  great  facility  airs  of  a  commonplace 
character  which  are  not  worth  writing  at  all;  but  in  places  we 
find  indications  of  better  things.  The  overture  is  the  work  of  a 
musician,  and  it  was  perhaps  appreciation  of  this  that  caused 
some  disappointment  with  portions  of  what  followed.  A  duet, 
"  Will  you  come  for  a  walk  this  evening  ?  "  sung  by  Miss  Stewart 
and  attempted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  is  tunefully  written  in 
agreeable  imitation  of  what  is  accepted  as  the  Old  English  style. 
A  madrigal — the  term  is  here  correctly  employed — "  It  is  no 
use  to  sorrow,"  helps  much  to  raise  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Carr. 
Some  of  his  comic  numbers  are  sprightly,  and  several  of  the 
accompaniments  are  very  tastefully  scored — the  duet  above 
mentioned,  for  violin  and  flute;  the  serenade,  as  a  matter  of 
course  for  pizzicato  strings  to  imitate  the  guitar;  the  barca- 
rolle with  flute  obbligato.  Mr.  Carr,  in  fact,  shows  distinct 
capacity  for  better  things  than  he  has  accomplished,  if  we  regard 
his  score  as  a  whole,  and  weigh  what  is  good  against  what  is 
commonplace.  Whether  such  a  nondescript  species  of  entertain- 
ment as  Blue-Eyd  Susan  will  be  acceptable  to  audiences  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  it  is,  of  course,  none  of  our  business 
to  prophesy.  The  fact  of  the  old  story  being  raked  up  again 
seems  to  betray  poverty  of  invention  on  the  part  of  authors  who 
are  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  tli^ir  work. 
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MONET  MATTERS. 

LAST  week  a  representative  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment visited  London,  and  this  week  be  has  been  in  Paris,  to 
consult  with  the  leading  financial  authorities  of  both  cities  as  to 
■whether  it  wculd  be  possible  to  raise  a  large  loan  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  specie  payments.  At  present  the  currency  of 
Austria-Hungary  consists  entirely  of  paper,  partly  issued  by  the 
Treasury  and  partly  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank.  The  paper 
is  at  a  very  considerable  discount.  Theoretically  the  standard  of 
value  is  silver, and  the  paper,  therefore,  represents  silver;  but  the 
credit  of  the  Government  is  sufficiently  good  to  raise  the  paper 
considerably  above  the  value  of  silver.  Yet,  of  course,  it  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  value  of  gold.  As  yet  the  plan  of 
resumption  has  not  been  decided  upon.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment wisely  thinks  that  the  time  is  unfavourable  for  borrowing  a 
large  sum,  and,  therefore,  would  wish  to  put  off  the  transaction 
for  a  time  ;  but  the  Hungarian  Government  is  intent  upon  carry- 
ing it  through  without  delay,  and  it  has  brought  so  much  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Ministers  in  Vienna  that  they  have  given  way. 
The  matter,  however,  is  as  yet  unsettled ;  Commissions  are  about 
to  meet  to  study  it,  and,  as  the  various  questions  that  have  to  be 
arranged  are  very  difiicult,  intricate,  and  delicate,  no  doubt  it 
will  take  a  considerable  time  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  But, 
though  the  ultimate  plan  is  not  settled,  it  is  understood  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  that  the  present  inten- 
tion is  to  raise  a  loan  of  about  thirty  millions  sterling,  but  to 
spread  the  payment  of  the  instalments  over  several  years — three, 
it  is  said.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  such  a  loan  can 
be  raised.  The  object  being  to  take  gold  in  order  to  supply 
Austria-Hungary  with  a  metallic  currency,  the  consequence  of 
floating  the  loan  would  be  a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  money 
market.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  may  be  trusted,  of 
course,  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent  such  disturbance ;  but  its 
eflbrts  in  that  direction  cannot  avail  much.  For  many  years  the 
production  of  gold  has  been  falling  off  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  has  been  almost  stationary  in  Russia.  As  yet  the  outturn  in 
South  Africa  is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  ofl'set  the  decrease  in  Australia 
and  California,  and  the  result  is  that  the  supply  of  gold  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  less  than  the  demand.  Within  twenty 
years  Germany  has  demonetized  silver,  and  adopted  gold  as  the 
standard  of  value,  and  in  carrying  out  that  policy  has  bought  up 
and  coined  an  immense  quantity  of  the  metal.  A  little  later  the 
United  States  also  resumed  specie  payments,  and  ever  since  has 
retained  at  home  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  raised  from  tlie 
native  mines ;  while  it  has  attracted  very  considerable  amounts 
also  from  Europe.  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece 
have  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  have  coined  considerable 
amounts  of  gold  ;  and  the  growth  of  population  in  the  older 
countries  using  gold  constantly  necessitates  additions  to  the  stock 
of  the  metal.  The  result  is,  as  already  said,  a  greater  demand 
than  can  be  conveniently  supplied.  The  purchasing  power  of 
gold  consequently  has  risen,  and,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
general  prices  have  fallen.  Moreover,  there  is  every  now  and 
then  a  disturbance  of  the  money  market  owing  to  the  demands 
for  gold  of  several  countries  which  compel  the  great  State  banks 
to  take  measures  to  protect  their  reserves.  The  United  States 
Treasury  is  able  effectually  to  protect  itself,  and  so  is  the  Bank  of 
France,  because  both  can  pay  either  in  silver  or  gold  as  they 
please.  The  whole  influence  of  the  German  Government  is  used 
to  prevent  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  and, 
therefore,  when  a  strong  demand  arises  it  falls  mainly  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  If  now  Austria-Hungary  is  to  come  into  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  buying  20  or  30  millions  sterling  worth 
of  gold,  even  though  it  spreads  the  operation  over  several  years, 
it  will  increase  very  greatly  the  demand  for  the  metal,  and, 
therefore,  will  intensify  and  make  more  frequent  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  money  market.  For  that  reason  alone  the  invest- 
ing public  in  this  country  will  not  look  with  favour  upon  the 
intended  new  loan  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  there  is  wide- 
spread distrust  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  no  man  can 
count  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  preservation  of  peace, 
it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  many  subscriptions  will  not  be 
received  in  London — unless,  indeed,  the  price  of  issue  is  fi.xed  so 
low  that  the  cost  will  be  serious  for  Austria-Hungary.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  French  investors  will  look  upon  the  loan 
with  greater  favour  than  British  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  objec- 
tions that  will  be  felt  in  this  country,  is  the  fact  that  Austria- 
Hungary,  being  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  may  at  any 
moment  be  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  and  to  supply  her 
with  a  large  stock  of  gold  would  plainly  be  strengthening  her 
for  the  possible  war.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  have  to  look  mainly  to 
its  own  market,  and  to  Germany,  for  subscriptions  to  the  new 
loan.  Whether  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  can  supply  so 
large  a  sum  is  doubtful.    We  are  inclined  to  think  then  tha*, 


in  spite  of  the  eagerness  of  Hungary  to  carry  through  the  opera- 
tion, the  more  it  is  discussed  and  considered  the  stronger  will 
grow  the  conviction  that  the  present  is  a  very  unfavourable  time 
to  apply  for  so  large  a  loan,  and  that,  therefore,  the  transaction 
will  have  to  be  postponed. 

The  money  market  has  continued  quiet  during  the  week.  The 
foreign  demand  for  gold  has  ceased,  while  the  expectation  con- 
tinues that  a  good  deal  of  the  metal  will  be  received  from  New 
York  by-and-bye.  Trade  is  falling  off,  speculation  is  stagnant, 
and  the  return  of  coin  and  notes  from  the  circulation  offsets  up 
to  the  present  the  revenue  payments.  Therefore,  the  supply  cf 
loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market  continues  large,  and  the 
discount  rate  remains  about  2  per  cent. 

On  Tuesday  the  price  of  silver  fell  to  4i^d.  per  oz.,  which  is 
fully  ^d.  per  oz.  lower  than  any  quotation  previous  to  the  presenf; 
year.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  slight  recovery  to  41  ^d.  per 
oz.  ;  but  the  market  is  very  sensitive  and  quite  unsettled.  For 
all  that,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  some  recovery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  silver  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  but  the  great  fall  must  compel  some  of  the  mines  to  stop 
working,  and,  therefore,  will  decrease  the  production.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  low  value  of  the  rupee  stimulates  the  Indian 
e.xport  trade.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  export  business  in  India 
must  have  increased  very  largely,  for  on  Wednesday  the  demand 
for  India  Council  Bills  was  exceptionally  large.  From  this  it  is 
clear,  firstly,  that  the  demand  for  money  in  India  is  increasing  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  exports  from  India  are  of  such  magnitude 
just  now  that  very  large  payments  have  to  be  made  from  Europe. 
Of  course,  if  there  were  to  be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United' 
States  there  would  be  a  still  further  fall ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  any  alteration  in  the  law  will  be  made  on  the  eve- 
of  the  Presidential  election. 

The  feeling  in  the  City  this  week  has  been  better  than  last 
week.  Alarmist  rumours  have  ceased,  and  it  has  generally  come 
to  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  great  financial 
disaster.  At  the  same  time  distrust  and  depression  continuCi 
There  appears  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be 
numerous  commercial  failures  in  Lancashire,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
silver  and  in  cotton,  and  there  are  fears  that  those  failures  may 
involve  local  banks  in  heavy  losses.  Trade,  too,  is  falling  off  in 
every  direction,  while  the  insolvency  of  Portugal  and  the  famins 
in  llussia  are  increasing  the  difficulties  of  financial  establish- 
ments on  the  Continent.  Still,  though  the  outlook  is  far  from 
cheering,  there  is  a  decided  recovery  in  feeling  upon  the  Paria 
Bourse.  More  important  still,  so  far  as  our  market  is  concerned^ 
there  has  been  this  week  a  marked  improvement  on  the  New 
Y^ork  Stock  Exchange.  For  some  time  past  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  about  one-third  of  the 
total  anthracite  coalfields  of  the  United  States,  has  been  demand- 
ing a  larger  share  in  the  coal  pool.  It  was  feared  some  time  ago 
that  this  might  lead  to  a  warof  rates  between  the  great  coal-carry- 
ing Companies,  but  with  the  help  of  Messrs.  Drexel  Morgan  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  has  obtained  control  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  Jersey  Central.  The  Reading  Com- 
pany thus  becoming  masters  of  the  situation,  the  danger  of  a  war 
of  rates  is  averted,  and  the  coal  trade  will  be  placed  upon  a  better 
footing  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  risi, 
in  consequence,  in  the  securities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Company,  and  the  great  operators  in  New  Y^ork  have  been  so 
much  encouraged  that  every  one  is  expecting  a  great  rise  in  all 
other  securities.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  New  York, 
there  is  little  disposition  to  speculate  in  this  country.  At  tie 
fortnightly  settlement,  which  began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
banks  lent  to  Stock  Exchange  operators  at  from  2i  to  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  the  charge  was  as  low  as  25  per 
cent.  From  the  rates  charged  for  carrying  over  within  the 
House,  it  is  evident  also  that  the  accounts  open  for  the  rise 
are  exceedingly  small.  Money,  too,  as  already  said,  is  very 
plentiful  and  very  cheap,  and  therefore  the  more  confident 
operators  are  hoping  that  we  are  near  a  recovery ;  but  against 
the  hope  is  to  be  set  the  undoubted  fact  that  losses  have  been 
very  heavy  and  that  trade  is  bad. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  January  are  again  unsatis- 
factory. There  was  a  considerable  falling  ofl'  in  the  value  of  the 
exports,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports. 
From  every  index  of  the  situation  it  is  clear  that  the  home  trade, 
too,  is  declining,  and  the  coal  strike  in  London  is  calculated  to 
add  to  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness.  The  fall  in  silver  and  in 
cotton  is  the  most  serious  factor,  as  it  inflicts  heavy  losses  upon 
all  who  are  engaged  in  trade  with  silver-using  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  fall  in  silver  must 
stimulate  exports  from  India  and  from  all  silver-using  countries, 
as  it  is  tantamount  to  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  exported. 
True,  the  drought  in  India  is  very  serious,  and  these  ijs  onl^  too 
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much  clanger  of  wide-spread  distress;  but,  for  all  that,  if  the 
export  trade  is  greatly  stimulated,  the  evil  consequences  of 
drought  -n-ill  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  be  compensated  for. 


There  have  been  very  and  very  frequent  fluctuations  in 
prices  during  the  week,  the  greatest  being  in  the  American  and 
the  foreign  departments,  and  generally  the  movements  have  been 
downwards.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  Rupee-paper  has  de- 
clined further,  the  Four  per  Cents  closing  on  Thursday  at  695-,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^.  Colonial  stocks 
have  likewise  given  way,  as  under  the  circumstances  was  inevit- 
able. New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  93^^, 
a  fall  of  2  J.  Queensland  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  88, 
also  a  fall  of  2^,  and  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  91,  a  fall  of  i  j.  In  the  inter-Bourse  market  the  greatest 
movement  has  been  in  Greek  bonds,  which  have  declined  very 
seriously,  the  little  kingdom  being  in  difficulties,  as  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  borrow,  and  the  financial  arrangements  for  years 
have  always  been  made  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be 
able  to  raise  money  abroad.  The  Monopoly  Loan  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  51  J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  3^.  The  Four  per  Cent.  Rentes  closed 
at  44-46,  a  fall  of  5^^,  and  the  Loan  of  1884  closed  at  58,  a 
fall  of  as  much  as  9.  Portuguese  have  again  depreciated;  they 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  27J,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  i| ;  Italian  closed  at  89^,  a  fall  of  ^  ; 
Russians  closed  at  93 j,  a  fall  of  ;  and  Hungarian  closed  at  9I5, 
a  fall  of  J.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  59,  a 
fall  of  4j,  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  55,  also  a  fall  of  4.J. 
Chilian  Four  and  a  Ilalfs  closed  at  89^,  a  fall  of  i.  In  Argentine 
Railroad  stocks  there  is  a  further  depreciation  of  Buenos  Ayi'es 
and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference.  They  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  36-40,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ; 
but  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  58-62,  ari.^e  of  I. 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  105-7,  a  rise  of 
3,  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  45-8,  also  a  rise  of  3.  In  the 
American  market  the  combination  formed  by  Messrs.  Drexel 
Morgan  to  give  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  control 
over  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  has  led  to  an 
extraordinary  boom  in  the  securities  of  the  Company.  The  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  3o|,  a  rise  of  10  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday.  It  will  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the 
shares,  as  dealt  in  in  London,  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  50  dollars, 
so  that  this  means  a  rise  of  20  upon  the  full  100  dollars.  The 
First  Income  bonds  closed  on  Thursday  at  79^^,  a  rise  of 
and  the  Four  per  Cent,  bonds  closed  at  90,  a  rise  of  3.V.  Erie 
securities,  which  are  expected  to  benefit  from  the  combination, 
have  also  risen.  Thus  the  Ordinary  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  33J-,  a  rise  of  2|,  and  the  Preference  Shares  closed  at  75,  a 
rise  of  2.  But  there  is  a  fall  in  most  other  securities.  Milwaukee 
shares  closed  at  78;!,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2^,  and  Union  Pacific  closed  at  45'],  a  fall  of  1^.  Even 
amongst  the  sound  dividend-paying  stocks.  Lake  Shore  declined  i 
on  the  week,  closing  on  Thursday  at  126,  and  New  York  Central 
lost  f,  closing  at  Il7j.  But  Pennsylvania  gained  closing  at 
57f ;  Illinois  gained  h,  closing  at  III ;  and  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville gained  i,  closing  at  76{-. 


THE  WEATHEE. 

WE  have  had  a  very  mild  and  quiet  week,  without  an 
approach  to  a  storm,  except  at  the  very  beginning.  On 
Thursday,  February  4,  the  barometer  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
was  falling  briskly,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  of  a  gale  ; 
but  this  passed  oft"  entirely  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  though 
snow  showers  fell  in  the  north  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
former  day  was  coldish  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge the  thermometer  at  8  A.M.  was  below  the  freezing  point. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  uneventful,  but  the  conditions  on 
Monday  were  interesting.  The  chart  for  8  a.m.  showed  a  trough 
of  relatively  low  readings,  stretching  down  the  North  Sea,  tJbe 
isobar  of  29  6  ins.  skirting  the  coasts  of  these  islands  on  the  one 
side  and  that  of  Norway  on  the  other.  Over  the  North  Sea 
itself  three  separate  circles  enclosed  readings  below  29  5  ins. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  three  distinct  areas  of  relative  depression 
so  close  to  each  other,  but  such  systems  have  a  tendency  to 
appear  in  such  a  trough  as  has  been  mentioned  as  existing. 
During  the  day  another  of  these  small  depressions  formed  itself 
over  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases 
of  depression  developing  themselves  oil"  our  eastern  coasts,  the 
■weather  in  London  was  perfectly  detestable,  with  rain  and  a 
northerly  wind.  This  system  appeared  in  the  afternoon,  and 
by  6  r.M.  it  was  moving  o!f  over  Holland.     The  appearances 


on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  have  been  for  the  approacli  of  an 
anticyclone  over  Ireland,  with  probably  its  concomitant  fogs. 
On  Wednesday  this  had  moved  slightly  southwards,  bringing 
frost  to  France.  At  8  a.m.  Paris  was  17°  colder  than  Jersey  and 
than  London,  at  both  which  latter  places  the  reading  was  48°. 
Temperature  has  been  decidedly  high  during  the  week.  On  the 
west  coast  the  thermometer  at  8  a.m.  has  been  above  50°  on 
almost  every  day,  and  on  Monday  no  less  than  thirteen  stations 
in  these  islands  reported  maxima  of  50°  or  upwards,  Leith  being 
the  highest  with  54''.  Sunday  was  the  first  warm  day  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  On  that  day  Lisbon  recorded  66°,  at  Perpignan 
60°.  On  Tuesday  Lisbon  again  reached  66'^.  Since  Sunday  there 
has  been  no  frost  recorded  at  a  British  station.  Rain  has  fallen 
generally,  but  sparingly,  and  the  deficit  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  is  already  strongly  marked  in  some  parts.  The  record 
of  sunshine  for  the  week  ending  Saturday  last  is  interesting. 
The  sunniest  station  was  Aberdeen,  where  tlie  number  of  hours 
of  sunshine  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon.  After  that  came  Marcbmont,  close  to  the  Border,  with 
40  per  cent.    In  London  we  had  only  17  per  cent. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

"Pa^/r  ACAULAY  once  observed  that  the  chief  pleasure  he  de- 
rived  from  a  perusal  of  the  Arabian  A'it/h/s  was  mainly 
due  to  the  airy  manner  in  which  the  dramatis  persones  of  those 
immortal  tales  set  aside  all  notions  of  morality,  and  lived  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  wherein  the  Decalogue  was  a  dead  letter. 
Much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  a 
Criterion  farcical  comedy,  to  enjoy  which  one  must  never  criti- 
cize the  morals,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  any  one  con- 
cerned in  the  performance.  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  company, 
once  they  appear  upon  the  stage,  become  wholly  irresponsible 
beings,  whose  delightfully  free-and-easy  conduct  defies  law  and 
criticism.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  Mr.  11.  J.  Byron's  farcical 
comedy.  Fourteen  JJays,  wbich  that  clever  dramatist  adapted 
somewhat  carelessly  from  Ze  Voyage  d'Ar/rement,  a  piece  which, 
refused  at  the  Palais  Royal,  eventually  made  a  tremendous 
"  hit  "  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  second  act  is  exceedingly  mirthful, 
and  invariably  provokes,  even  when  not  very  well  acted,  uproar- 
ious laughter.  It  will  be  remembered  by  playgoers  that  it  con- 
tains one  irresistibly  droll  situation,  in  which  the  real  and  the 
pretended  convicts  carouse  in  the  Governor's  private  apart- 
ments until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor  plants  them 
both  in  their  right  places.  Acted  as  this  scene  is  by 
Mr.  C.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Giddens,  it  is  distinctly  one  of  the 
very  funniest  imaginable. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  play  Saints  and  Sinners,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  written,  continues  to  draw  large 
audiences  to  the  Vaudeville.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  previous 
criticisms  of  the  piece  ;  but  we  may  truthfully  say  it  has  never 
been  so  well  acted  before.  In  Mr.  A.  Elwood,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr. 
Thomas  Thorne,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Yorke  the 
male  characters  find  excellent  representatives.  The  hapless  heroine 
is  played  extremely  well  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr. 

Mr.  Pinero's  brilliant  comedy.  The  Times,  continues  its  success- 
ful course  at  Terry's  Theatre,  and  only  recently  celebrated  its 
hundredth  performance.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  play,  for 
which  we  have  considerable  admiration,  it  would  be  impossible  M 
find  fault  with  the  acting,  which  is  singularly  eflicient,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  equal.  We  regret  to  say  that  during  the  week 
Mr.  Edward  Terry  was  unable  to  act,  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Jefiries  True,  which  occurred  at  the  advanced 
age  of  82. 

T/ie  Grey  Mare  has  "  caught  on,"  and  is  succeeding  so  ad- 
mirably at  the  Comedy  that  we  hear  no  more  of  the  promised 
new  piece,  which  at  one  time  it  was  feared  would  have  to  go 
into  rehearsal  at  once.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  and  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's 
pleasant  farce  is  so  brightly  acted  and  so  amusing  that  it  deserves 
its  agreeable  fate,  notwithstanding  the  disappointing  fact  that 
Mr.  C.  Brookfield  has  scarcely  anything  to  do  in  it.  His  make- 
up as  an  Irish  officer  and  county  magistrate  is  quite  a  master- 
piece in  its  way. 

Playgoers  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  famous  triple  bill,  so 
admirably  invented  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  is 
about  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  Court,  Mrs.  Langtry  having  secured 
that  theatre  for  a  series  of  performances  of  modern  society 
drama  in  which,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  she  appears  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  in  historical  and  classical  plays.  Meanwhile 
those  who  wish  to  see  and  to  laugh  at  A  Commission  and  A 
Pantomime  Itehmrsal,  or  to  feel  themselves  inclined  to  weep  at 
the  simple  pathos  of  A  Ilvjhland  Legacy,  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  few  remaining  opportunities  afforded  them  at 
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present  of  ^Yitnessing  altogether  one  of  the  most  charming  enter- 
tainments now  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  new  comedy,  which  will  be  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  on  February  20,  is  entitled  Lady  Winder- 
meres  Fan.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones's  play, 
Judah,  will  be  withdrawn  at  the  Avenue,  and  Mr.  Elwyn 
Mitchell's  drama,  Deborah,  will  be  given  here  at  a  series  of 
matinees.  Mr.  John  Lart  has  taken  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  and 
will  produce  a  new  play  there  very  shortly.  Glorianas  nights 
are  numbered  at  the  Globe,  and  a  new  play  by  Louis  P.  Parker 
is  in  active  rehearsal.  Mr.  Thomas  Thome  will  shortly  produce 
at  the  Vaudeville  Mr.  F.  Horner's  new  play  (adapted  from  the 
Trench),  I'he  Last  &tra%c,  and  Mr.  Michael  Levinston  will  try  a 
new  opera  by  Mr.  Bond  Andrews  and  Mr.  George  Capel,  entitled 
Sir  Guy,  at  the  Avenue.  Mr.  Walter  Frith's  new  four-act  play, 
Flight,  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Edward  Terry  to  succeed  The 
Times. 

With  that  generosity  which  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  interesting  himself  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Odell,  who, 
in  consequence  of  impaired  eyesight,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
unable  to  act.  He  has  in  part  recovered,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
go  to  Australia  and  to  accept  an  engagement  there.  But  pro- 
longed illness  has  greatly  diminished  his  pecuniary  resources, 
and  ]\Ir.  Irving  has  agreed  to  act  as  honorary  treasurer  of  a  lund 
now  being  raised  for  his  benefit.  Mr.  Odell  possesses  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  himself  by  Professor  Herkomer.  It  is  to  be  rallied  for 
at  a  guinea  "  a  head,"  and  in  the  meantime  the  picture  is  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  programme  of  the  fifth  of  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  admirable 
orchestral  concerts,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  inst.,  pre- 
sented several  interesting  features.  The  selection  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Fa?iigA-a — a  forgotten  opera  of  Cherubini's,  produced  at 
Vienna  in  1806 — with  which  the  concert  opened,  had  almost  the 
merit  of  novelty,  though  the  Overture  is  so  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
class  of  composition  in  v^hicli  Cherubini  e.xcelled,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  heard,  at  least  as  frequently  as  the  Florentine 
master's  more  familiar  preludes  to  Les  Abencerai/es  and  Anacreon. 
The  unaccompanied  passages  for  strings,  which  are  a  striking 
feature  in  the  work,  were  played  with  wonderful  precision,  and 
served  to  display  the  quality  of  this  portion  of  the  band  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  suite  in  D  by  Dvoiak,  which  followed 
the  Overture,  though  not  announced  as  such  in  the  programme, 
was  probably  played  for  the  first  time  in  London.  It  is 
an  early  work  of  the  composer's,  and  belongs  to  his  best  period. 
It  consists  of  five  movements ;  namely,  a  pastoral  prelude,  a 
polka — presenting  the  characteristics  of  the  dance  in  its  original 
form,  and  not  in  the  sophisticated  state  familiar  to  English  ball- 
rooms— a  minuet  or  "  sousidsk.'i,"  a  romance,  and  a  "  furiant," 
by  way  of  finale.  In  the  last  number  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence derived  from  Beethoven  is  discernible;  but  the  whole 
work  is  singularly  fresh  and  charming,  and  the  "  local  colour  " 
is  kept  subordinate  to  the  musical  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Bichter  will  admit  this  interesting  work  into  his  re- 
pertory ;  the  numbers  in  which  the  strong  rhythms  of  national 
Czech  music  are  prominent  would  tell  better  under  his  beat 
than  under  that  of  Sir  Charles  IlalliS.  The  re^t  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
(No.  4),  three  instrumental  numbers  from  Berlioz's  Foust,  and 
Schumann's  Bhenish  Symphony.  The  solo  part  of  the  Concerto 
was  played  with  characteristic  accuracy  and  delicacy  by  Sir 
Charles  Ilalle,  his  post  at  the  conductor's  desk  being  mean- 
while taken  by  Herr  Willy  Hess.  The  performance  of  the 
Symphony  was  very  fine,  but  every  hearing  of  Schumann's 
orchestral  works  confirms  the  impression  that  their  efi'ect  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  composer's  monotonous  nnd  un- 
skilful scoring.  Coming  after  CJherubii'.i,  Beethoven,  and  Berlioz, 
Schumann's  deficiencies  were  brought  into  undue  prominence  at 
this  concert. 

At  the  last  Monday  Popular  Concert,  Beethoven's  Septet 
occupied  most  of  the  latter  part  of  the  programme.  The  rest  of 
the  concert  consisted  of  Rubinstein's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor, 
three  pianoforte  solos  by  Paderewski  (one  of  which  was  played 
for  an  encore),  and  songs  by  Gounod  and  Lotti.  The  Trio — 
in  which  Mile.  Szumowska,  Mme.  Neruda,  and  Signer  Piatti  took 
part — is  an  early  work  of  the  composer's,  and  decidedly  inferior 
in  merit  to  that  in  B  flat,  Op.  52.  The  second  movement— an 
Adagio — is  the  best  part  of  the  work,  though  there  is  much  efl'ect 
of  a  not  very  deep  description  throughout  the  whole  composition. 
The  performance  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  further 
rehearsal  would  have  been  obviously  an  advantage.  Mile. 
Szumowska's  solos  were  played  with  great  delicacy  and  finish  of 
technique,  though  at  present  the  obvious  reproduction  of  her 


master's  mannerisms  makes  her  playing  seem  to  want  indivi- 
duality. This,  however,  will  probably  come  with  increased  ex- 
perience, for  she  is  evidently  an  artist  of  the  highest  promise. 
The  vocalist  was  Mr.  Oudin,  who  was  encored  for  his  singing  of 
Lotti's  familiar  "  Pur  dicesti" — a  song  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  suit  his  extremely  dramatic  style. 

The  second  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  delightful  vocal  recitals 
attracted  a  very  large  audience  to  St.  James's  Hall  last 
W^ednesday  afternoon.  Et-ery  number  of  the  programme  was 
performed  in  the  perfect  style  to  which  both  artists  have  accus- 
tomed their  hearers ;  and,  as  the  recital  comprised  many  of  the 
most  popular  songs  and  duets  in  their  repertory,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  prolonged  applause  and  numerous  recalls  greeted  each 
performer.  It  is  always  a  diflicult  task  to  select  for  praise  any- 
single  number  at  these  concerts,  but  Mr.  Henschel's  singing 
of  two  fine,  but  unfamiliar,  songs  from  Handel's  Siroe  and 
Pergolesi's  Maestro  di  Musica,  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  performance 
of  four  charming  "  Lieder  im  Volkston  "■ — the  composition  of  her 
husband — were  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  soli.  Mr. 
Henschel  evidently  has  a  fondness  for  Boieldieu,  but  the  song  he 
gave  from  Jean  de  Paris  was  hardly  worthy  the  reputation  of  the 
founder  of  opera  ccmique. 

At  the  Albert  Hall,  last  Wednesday  evening,  a  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  by  the  Boyal  Choral  Society  served  to 
bring  into  prominence  several  young  singers  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  much  heard  in  oratorio.  »S'^.  Paul  is  not  a  work 
which  gives  much  opportunity  to  soloists,  but  the  recitatives  are 
important,  and  the  solos,  though  not  numerous,  are  all  effective. 
On  Wednesday  they  were  taken  by  Miss  Medora  Henson — a 
young  American  soprano,  who  was  heard  at  the  English  opera — 
Mme.  Patey,  Messrs.  W'ilbur  Gunn — who  was  announced  in 
the  bills  as  a  "new  American  tenor" — Mills,  Grice,  and  Plunket 
Greene.  The  greatest  success  of  the  new-comers  was  achieved  by 
the  last-named  gentleman,  who  had  not  previously  been  heard 
in  oratorio  at  the  Albert  Hall,  though  he  sang  the  part  of 
St.  Paul  at  Worcester  in  1890.  Mr.  Greene's  fine  voice  and 
excellent  style  told  with  great  effect,  and  both  his  principal 
solos — "Consume  them  all"  and  "0  God,  have  mercy" — won 
the  loudest  and  most  spontaneous  applause  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Gunn  was  obviously  nervous  in  the  tenor  music,  espe- 
cially in  Stephen's  address  to  the  Council,  which  comes  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  oratorio.  It  would  be  unfair  to  form 
a  definite  opinion  of  his  capability  until  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  hearing  him  in  a  smaller  concert-room.  He 
clearly  was  not  accustomed  to  the  size  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
forced  his  voice,  so  that  occasionally  his  high  notes  were  not 
agreeable  in  tone  or  quality.  His  reading  of  the  music  is  difl'erent 
to  that  to  which  English  audiences  are  accustomed,  though  this, 
like  other  defects,  may  have  been  due  to  nervousness.  Miss 
Henson  sang  the  soprano  music  agreeably,  and  the  contralto  part 
was  safe  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Mme.  Patey.  The 
choruses,  under  Mr.  Barnby's  direction,  were  admirably  sung 
without  exception. 


A  JOOL  OF  A  PAPER. 

"  rr^HERE'S  a  country  that  has  suflered  (says  the  Saturday 
Bevieio) 

In  a  terrible  variety  of  ways ; 
But  for  journalistic  spirit  its  unquestionable  due 

Is  a  meed  of  extraordinary  praise. 
Of  the  Dublin  WeeJdy  Freeman  we  must  not  be  thought  to  flatter 

If  we  thus  enthusiastically  speak  ; 
For  It  positively  bristles  with  attractive  reading  matter, 

And  is  regularly  sent  us  every  week."' 

(This  is  quoted,  it  is  true. 
From  the  Saturday  Pevieiv  ; 

Yet,  lest  any  cry  incredulously,  "Bah  !  " 
It  is  right  I  should  sulijoin 
That  'tis  published  at  Des  Moines, 

In  the  State  of  I-o-wa.) 

"With  shipping,  agricultural,  and  military  'pars,' 

The  eight  columns  of  its  pages  twelve  abound  ; 
Its  leaders  are  contributed  by  literary  '  stars,' 

Who  their  sentences  artistically  round. 
You  admiringly  peruse  it  wheresoever  you  may  meet  it, 

Its  pre-eminence  is  quite  beyond  a  doubt ; 
There  is  literally  nothing  in  America  to  beat  it. 

For  its  management  is  excellent  throughout." 

(But  the  Saturday  Revino, 

That  this  glowing  picture  drew — 

Though  it  slightly  may  diminish  the  eclat, 
Yet  the  fact  one  must  subjoin — 
Is  a  journal  of  Des  Moines, 

In  the  State  of  I-o-wa). 
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"  There  is,  furthermore,  a  feature  which  itself  we  must  confess 

To  one's  sense  of  public  usefulness  commends, 
And  which  worked  in  Eighteen  Ninety  with  remarkable  success — 

The  department  for  Recovery  of  Friends. 
Near  a  hundred  and  a  half  of  such  successful  operations 

In  a  twelvemonth  has  the  Weekly  Freeman  scored, 
And  that  number  of  the  missing  to  their  sorrowing  relations — 

Or  their  creditors  disconsolate — restored." 

(But  the  Saturday  Revieio, 
"Which  rejoices  at  the  clue 

Offered  thus  to  widowed  wife,  bereaved  mamma, 
Is,  again  one  should  subjoin. 
But  a  weekly  of  Des  Moines, 

In  the  State  of  I-o-wa.) 

"  You  may  have  your  cogent  reasons  for  desiring  to  lie  low 

For  the  period  of  a  few  sequestered  yea'-s  ; 
'Tis  a  step  which  now  and  then  to  certain  patriots,  we  know, 

Of  a  strong  advisability  appears. 
But  out  the  Weekly  Freeman  I'rom  your  hole  contrives  to  ferret 
you. 

As  though  you'd  gone  no  further  than  the  corner  of  the  street ; — 
I  really  can't  enumerate  the  many  kinds  of  merit  you 
"Will  find  in  that  well-edited  and  energetic  sheet." 

(Thus  the  Saturday  Heview  ; 
But  the  honest  Freeman  knew, 

"When  it  uttered  thus  its  jubilant  "  Aha !  " 
And  confessed  what  I  subjoin — 
That  the  puff  was  from  Des  Moines, 

In  the  State  of  I-o-wa.) 


REVIEWS. 


STUDIES  LV  CHAUCER.* 

HE  who  undertakes  to  acquaint  himself  with  Professor 
Lounsbury's  Studies  in  C/iaucer  undertakes  a  good  worlf, 
and,  if  his  tastes  and  his  own  studies  fit  him  therefor,  a  right 
pleasant  one ;  but  it  would  be  gross  flattery  to  say  that  the  work 
which  he  undertakes  is  li^ibt.  "  Long  liast  thou  stretched  it  out," 
said  the  unmannerly  Argive  monarch  to  his  spouse ;  and  the 
American  Professor  has  stretched  it  out  very  long  indeed.  Some 
sixteen  hundred  pages,  and  those  large  ones,  has  he  devoted  to 
the  only  poet  of  the  first  rank  who  ever  was  christened  Geoffrey. 
"We  must  say  that  we  are  not  wholly  grateful  for  this  abundant 
measure.  It  has,  indeed,  enabled  Mr.  Lounsbury  to  deal  most 
faithfully  with  his  subject — to  follow  it  out  into  all  its  nooks 
and  corners,  to  leave  no  cranny  unhit.  But  we  think  this  might 
have  been  done — we  are  sure  that,  if  it  might,  it  ought  to  have 
been  done — in  somewhat  succincter  fashion  ;  and  we  greatly  fear 
that  the  doing  of  it  in  the  present  fashion  will  curtail  the  audience 
upon  whom  the  Professor  might  have  justly  counted,  and  who 
would  have  very  much  benefited  by  his  work. 

For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  comparable  to  this 
study  of  Chaucer  in  point  of  combined  thoroughness  and  sense 
exists  in  English,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  language. 
Mr.  Lounsbury  has  almost  challenged  the  Chaucerian  Cabbalists 
to  mortal  combat,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  find  some  part 
of  their  own  Yetsirah  and  Zohar  which  he  has  not  mastered 
on  their  own  ground.  But,  speaking  as  readers  Ikmiliar  with 
Chaucer  himself  from  our  youth  upwards,  we  Isnow  hardly 
any  aspect  of  him  which  Mr.  Lounsbury  has  not  touched — 
hardly  any  important  problem  which  be  has  not  grappled  with. 
And  in  doing  this  he  has  displayed  almost  throughout  a  feeling 
which  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general  temper  of 
some  of  our  own  most  learned  Chaucerians.  Only  once  does 
this  good  mind  break  down,  and  the  instance  is  remark- 
able and  pleasing,  all  the  more  so  that  it  is  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  that  the  secret  of  the 
writer's  fall  is  patent.  The  placid  reader  accustomed  for  the  best 
part  of  three  volumes  (and  well  pleased  thereat)  to  find  Professor 
Lounsbury  particularly  cool  and  collected,  mildly  jocular  at  times, 
but  seldom  or  never  rair-ing  his  voice,  is  startled,  like  a  lazy 
oarsman  who  suddenly  conies  into  a  rapid,  by  a  whirl  of  strong 
language.  "  Nothing  more  contemptible  than  (let  us  say  for  the 
moment)  a;  except  the  reasons  for  it,"  "  absolute  agreement  of 
view  among  those  qualified  to  pronounce,"  "  peculiarly  absurd," 
"  does  not  understand  even  elementary  principles,"  "  hopeless 
abysmal  ignorance,"  "  inventions  of  his  own  ignorance,"  &c., 
whiz  about  the  ears  of  the  "average  man  of  letters,"  who  at 
last  perceives  that  they  are  actually  aimed  at  him  by  this  usually 
mild-mannered  Transatlantic.  And  what  for?  Because  he  won't 
spell  "  honour  ""  honor  "  ;  iii  other  words,  because  he  declines  to 
surrender  the  history  and  continuity  of  English  language  and 
English  literature  to  the  p^eudo-patriotism  of  a  few  American 
scholars  and  the  fidgety  pedantry  of  a  few  English  ones.    Well ! 

*  Studies  in  Chauvtr.  By  Thcinas  R.  Lounsbury.  3  vols.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1892, 


well !  a  few  hard  words  are  easy  to  bear  in  a  good  cause.  And 
as  for  "  abysmal  ignorance,"  it  is  much  blesseder  to  possess  know- 
ledge and  be  charged  with  ignorance  than  to  possess  ignorance 
and  be  complimented  on  a  command  of  knowledge. 

This  little  hourrasque,  however,  is  a  mere  interlude,  and  rather 
a  quaint  one,  in  the  voyage  over  the  summer  seas  of  Mr. 
Lounsbury's  Studies.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  him — his 
proposal  in  this  very  context  to  modernize  the  spelling  of 
Chaucer  seems  to  us  rather  damnable  ;  we  occasionally  doubt  the 
validity  of  his  arguments  (notably  in  the  matter  of  the  meeting 
at  Padua  with  Petrarch),  and  once  or  twice  (not  often)  we  could 
wish  him  a  little  more  reading.  The  important  thing  is  that  he  has 
applied  to  the  whole  subject,  and  almost  to  its  whole  literature,  the 
test  of  a  criticism  which  is  at  once  well  informed,  intelligently  con- 
servative, and  reasonably  sceptical.  The  renewed  study  of  Chaucer 
in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  has,  unfortunately,  as  is  the  wont, 
more  or  less,  of  all  study  at  all  times,  and  particularly  the  wont  of 
such  study  at  this  time,  accumulated  round  the  poet  a  whole  mass 
of  unimportant  scholia — nay,  even  a  Cabbala,  as  we  have  said  already 
• — which  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  real  appreciation  of  him. 
Instead  of  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting  his 
poetry,  people  have  busied  themselves  on  silly,  or  at  least  super- 
fluous, rhyme-tests  and  word-tests,  and  Heaven  knows  what  tests 
else,  to  decide  what  is  his  work  and  what  not.  They  "  fence  the 
table  "  with  these  arid  and  useless  distinctions,  and  they  go  to 
break  each  others'  heads  and  the  heads  of  unbelievers  if  any  dare 
approach  it  otherwise  than  according  to  their  ritual.  "With  such 
Mr.  Lounsbury  makes,  we  cannot  say  short  work,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  but  work  not  negligent.  He  meets  them  with 
minute  discussion  of  word  and  phrase  on  their  own  ground  ;  but 
the  gist  of  his  comment,  even  where  he  affects  not  wholly  to 
dissent  from  their  conclusions,  deals  in  the  most  cruel  fashion 
with  their  premisses  and  proceedings.  Their  rhyme-tests  emerge 
from  his  hands  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  shocking  to  witness, 
though  not  exactly  startling  to  the  old  hand  at  such  matters.  He 
cuts  insidiously  at  their  whole  standing-ground  by  suggesting, 
with  horrible  profaneness,  that  because  a  man  writes  or  rhymes 
in  one  way  at  one  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  may  not 
rhyme  or  write  in  another  way  at  another;  and  he  caps  the 
climax  by  another  dreadful  suggestion,  that  the  touch,  the  Jlair, 
of  the  purely  literary  critic  is  an  infinitely  safer  criterion  than 
any  number  of  rhyme-tests  and  grammar-tests  and  dialect-tests, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Now  if  you  grant  these  awful  proposi- 
tions—if you  even  allow  them  to  be  put  in  as  arguments — the 
"  bonny  lands "  of  Chaucerian  and  other  so-called  scholarship, 
"  that  have  been"  in  certain  families  for  nearly  a  generation, 
will  begin  to  "  bark  and  flee  "  even  as  the  excited  imagination  of 
Henry  Morton's  uncle  saw  those  of  Milnwood  doing  at  the  in- 
trusion of  Her  Majesty's  Lifeguards,  and  Henry  Morton's  own 
rash  observations  to  them. 

But  Professor  Lounsbury's  merits  are  not  limited  to  this 
heretical  good  sense.  After  all,  the  raging  of  the  other  sect 
never  afiected  the  plain  man  of  letters,  unless  he  chose  to  be 
aSected : — 

When  they  talked  of  their  rhyme-tests  and  end  ts  and  stufl", 
lie  opened  his  Tyrwhitt,  and  found  him  enough. 

But  there  is  an  immense  field  of  legitimate  Chaucerian  study, 
quite  apart  from  this  steppe  or  jungle.  How  the  Chaucerian 
Canon  and  Apocrypha  both  (for  even  the  strictest  Conservatives 
must  admit  an  undoubted  Apocrypha)  was  formed  ;  the  history  of 
successive  editions  ;  the  legendary  and  the  real  history  of  the 
poet's  life  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Lounsbury  is  again  too  sceptical  in 
regard  to  the  testimony  of  Gascoigne)  ;  the  history  of  his  reputa- 
tion in  England,  with  the  very  curious  episodes  of  the  modernizings 
of  him  ;  and,  lastly,  the  literary  and  substantial  characteristics  of 
his  work — his  learning,  his  style,  his  views  on  things  in  general, 
his  distinctive  place  among  poets  and  so  forth : — on  such  things 
shall  a  man,  even  he  fear  not  rhyme-tests  nor  regard  the  final  e  of 
lines,  find  plenty  to  inquire  into  and  plenty  to  learn.  Mr.  Louns- 
bury discourses  on  most  of  these  things,  nearly  always  sensibly, 
always  learnedly,  too  often,  we  regret  to  say,  diffusely.  He  has 
so  many  of  the  instincts  of  a  scholar  that,  we  think,  he  would 
have  told  us  if  any  part  of  the  book  had  been  delivered  as  lec- 
tures. Otherwise  we  should  have  shrewdly  suspected  that 
origin — a  common  and  a  generally  baneful  one  in  professorial 
writings.  That  some  of  the  very  best  books  have  had  such  an 
origin  does  not  disprove  the  rule  that  a  lecture  to  students  is  not 
a  chapter  of  a  book,  and  can  only  be  made  a  chapter  of  a  book 
either  by  being  a  bad  lecture  to  begin  with,  or  by  being 
thoroughly  altered,  remodelled,  boiled  down,  and,  in  fact, 
/Esonitied. 

Still,  with  all  drawbacks,  the  Professor  has  managed  to  say 
what  he  ought  to  have  said  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  His 
cordial  praise  of  Tvrwhitt — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scholars 
born  that  English  has  ever  had,  who  used,  as  Mr.  Lounsbury 
sees,  to  take  tbe  right  view  almost  by  instinct — is  most  agreeable. 
We  were  for  a  moment  in  a  little  doubt  whether  he  had  not  been 
too  hard  on  Thomas  Wright.  The  really  literary  student  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gerund-grinder  is  loth  to  be  anything  but 
grateful  to  a  man  who  gives  him  so  many  texts  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  had,  as  Wright  did.  But  cooler  reflection 
brought  to  our  memories  too  many  instances  in  which  Wright 
was  peccant  in  the  kind  of  which  Mr.  Lounsbury  accuses  him.  It 
was  too  much  his  habit  to  do  work  "neither  so  poorly  that  it 
became  a  iwatter  of  immediate  necessity  that  it  should  "be  done 
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over  again,  nor  so  well  that  the  necessity  of  its  being  done  again 
was  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  ever,  destroyed."  And  we  must 
allow  this,  even  if  we  are  rather  inclined  to  share  Wright's  dislike 
for  what  he  called  "  made-iip  "  texts.  Of  course,  the  general 
fashion  of  scholarship  in  both  ancient  and  modern  languages  for 
a  long  time  ])ast  is  against  us.  "  Made-up  texts  "• — that  is  to  say, 
texts  in  which  the  editor  simply  chooses  the  readings  that  like 
him  best  from  a  number  of  MSS.,  adds  somi;  conjectures  of  his 
own,  and  sticks  them  together — have  long  been  the  rage.  They 
afford  a  pretty  exercise  for  ingenuity,  but  we  must  own  that 
the  thought  has  often  occurred  to  us,  "  On  the  general  principles 
of  probability,  is  not  the  editor  who  follows  this  plan  likely  to 
go  further  and  further  from  what  the  avithor  wrote,  the  more 
ingenious  and  the  more  industrious  he  is  ?  "  Modern  scholar- 
ship is  apt  obstinately  to  blink  or  angrily  to  pooh  pooh  the  lesson 
of  the  introraittings  of  one  Bentley  with  one  Milton  ;  yet  is  it 
quite  so  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Petrie  were  to  find  an  original  MS., 
of  no  matter  what  classic,  it  might  not  stand  to  our  latest  and 
most  renowned  "  made-up "  version  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
does  to  Bentley's  ? 

But  we  shall  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  catching 
divagation  from  Mr.  Lounsbury  if  we  divagate  thus.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  to  comment  on  many  interesting  features 
ill  a  book  which  is,  on  the  whole,  one  in  which  learning  and  good 
sense  have  kissed  each  other  right  lovingly  and  satisfactorily. 
We  will  end  by  proposing  a  task  to  the  author — to  give  us  a 
complete  edition  {not  modernized)  of  the  Chaucerian  Canon  and 
Apocrypha  both.  As  he  himself  points  out,  the  whole  is  to  be 
obtained  in  no  edition  even  approaching  modernity,  except  that 
of  Chiilmers's  Poets,  which,  useful  as  it  is,  is  heavy  to  the  hand 
and  tiring  to  the  eye.  A  good  library  Chaucer — not  limited 
according  to  recent  fads,  and  hospitable  even  to  things  which  it 
is  not  a  fad  to  phice  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles — is  much 
wanted. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  heroine  of  Weak  Woman  is  a  very  nice  girl,  very  nicely 
described.  We  have  met  her  before,  but  she  is  pleasant  and 
probable,  and  we  are  pleased  to  meet  her  again.  She  is  loved 
very  seriously  by  a  gentleman  with  "  all  sorts  of  toilet  imple- 
ments"  aud  with  rooms  in  the  Albany,  who  hunts  regularly, 
though  he  has  no  money.  In  her  childhood  she  had  engaged  her- 
self to  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  very  repulsive  person.  Nothing, 
as  a  rule,  is  more  certain  to  alienate  our  sympathies  from  a 
heroine  than  an  engagement  to  a  nasty  man ;  but  Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron  has  shown  that  there  were  excuses  for  Miss  Helen 
Bacre,  who,  therefore,  retains  our  goodwill  throughout.  Unfor- 
tunately for  herself  she  fibbed  to  the  serious  lover,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Kugent,  about  her  engagement,  denying  very  explicitly  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  schoolmaster.  Of  course  she  was  found 
out.  Then  Mr.  Nugent  departed,  vowing  that  he  will  see  her 
face  no  more,  and  the  orderly  rooms  in  the  Albany  were  dis- 
mantled, and  the  valet  packed  up  the  toilet  implements.  Helen 
Dacre,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  such  vows  are  never 
kept,  married  the  Earl  of  Bainton,  who  was  on  his  death-bed. 
Wills  were  then  made.  One  was  given  to  the  bride,  and  one 
was  given  to  the  family  solicitor.  AVho  stole  which,  and  how, 
and  why,  is  written  in  the  book,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tell  it 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  complication  is  a  good  one, 
that  the  malevolent  fall  into  the  pit  of  their  own  digging,  and 
that  the  end  is  happy.  The  author  has  drawn  a  designing  widow 
with  considerable  skill.  The  mi.xture  of  good  and  bad  in  Mrs. 
Torrington  is  well  suggested.  Although  she  is  the  villain 
of  the  piece,  she  is  allowed  to  finish  her  career  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  herself ;  but,  as  she  has  upon 
occasion  betrayed  a  few  amiable  qualities,  the  lack  of  poetic 
justice  is  not  felt.  Of  the  other  characters,  an  Etonian  is  a  very 
good  boy,  but  far  too  sympathetic  for  his  years.  The  hero  is  a 
poor  thing,  so  bedecked  and  bedraped,  however,  in  the  trappings 
of  a  hero,  that  we  suspect  even  the  author  to  have  thought  him 
rather  a  nice  person  than  not.  Weak  Woman  is  a  pleasant  book. 
It  is  about  thmgs  that  the  author  understands,  and  depicts  people 
whom  she  knows.  AVhen  we  say  that  her  last  production  is  as 
good  as  any  other  work  from  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  pen,  we  may 
not  be  commending  the  book  after  any  very  high  trial  of  com- 
parison, but  we  have  at  least  placed  it  in  competition  with  half- 
a-dozen  very  readable  novels. 

Mammon  is  a  book  about  money.  This  might  have  been 
guessed  by  the  title,  we  allow';  but  there  never  was  such  a  book 
lor  money  as  Mrs.  Alexander's  latest  novel.  Ralph  Brandon,  the 
hero,  was  brought  up  in  expectation  of  money.  He  was  ousted 
from  his  position  by  an  unlooked-for  cousin,  and  then  determined 
to  marry  for  money.    He  had  previously  tried  to  marry  for  love, 
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but  the  lady  on  that  occasion  refused  him,  for  she  preferred 
money — and  married  it.  Ralph's  mercenary  proposals  met 
with  similar  bad  fortune,  for  the  heroine,  whose  name  was 
Claude,  rejected  his  suit.  And  this  was  the  worse  for  him 
because  he  at  once  began  to  love  her  for  herself.  Then  Claude 
had  a  great  loss.  She  lost  her  money.  Incidentally,  she  lost  her 
father  also ;  but  the  money  was  the  thing,  and  the  father  was 
certainly  a  disagreeable  and  miserly  person.  Matters  between 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  were  now  reversed.  She  was  a  com- 
parative pauper  on  two-hundred-and-fifty  a  year — a  despicable 
income  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends — while  he  was  full  of  money. 
For  he  obtained  all  Claude's  money  under  her  father's  will,  that 
amiable  gentleman  thinking  that  the  desire  to  get  it  by  marriage 
indicated  a  proper  spirit  in  lialph  with  regard  to  money — an 
ability  to  keep  it,  and  the  wits  to  use  it  properly.  Also  Ralph's 
former  love,  now  become  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  peer,  desired  to 
enrich  him  with  her  money.  This  was  an  awkward  position ; 
but  he  comes  very  well  out  of  it  by  executing  a  deed  of  gift, 
making  over  the  heroine's  money  to  herself,  and  then  marrying 
her,  money  and  all.  There  is  another  love-afi'air  in  the  book.  It 
is  between  a  baronet  and  a  beauty ;  and  here  the  complications 
that  arise  are  again  monetary.  Kate  would  have  received  Sir 
Philip's  advances  favourably  if  she  had  been  the  possessor  of 
money  ;  while  Sir  Philip  was  only  deterred  from  urging  his  suit 
upon  her  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  money.  Each  feared  poverty 
— of  course  for  the  other's  sake — and  until  the  very  conclusion  of 
the  book  the  fear  kept  them  apart.  But  to  them  also  happiness 
came  in  the  end ;  for  the  baronet's  aflixirs  were  found  to  be  not 
so  very  desperate  after  all.  He  had,  it  appeared,  some  money 
left,  and  estates  with  recuperative  power ;  so  he  took  the  bold 
step  of  marrying  a  poor  young  woman.  Many  ladies  have  written 
worse  novels ;  but  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written  many  better  ones. 

The  Lady  of  Balmerino  has  a  stimulating  prologue,  but  nothing 
comes  of  it.  In  February  1 79 1  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  being 
rightly  apprehensive  of  the  future,  confided  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Marquise  de  Limoges,  a  favoured  attendant,  certain  jewels, 
to  wit — one  necklace  worth  seventy  thousand  pounds,  a  tiara 
and  bracelet  to  match,  and  divers  parures.  Two  years  later 
the  Marchioness  was  stabbed,  her  chateau  burned,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Limoges,  his  daughter  the  Lady  Antoinette,  hia 
brother  St.  Just,  his  chaplain,  and  his  man  servant  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country  in  disguise.  The  Lady  Antoinette  con- 
cealed the  jewels  beneath  her  bodice  and  next  her  skin — surely  a 
very  devoted  proceeding,  when  the  usual  shape  of  a  diamond 
parure  is  considered.  They  arrive  in  Scotland  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Balmerino,  and  are  welcomed  by  the  Lady  of  Balmerino,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  knight.  Sir  David  Rothesay,  and 
was  called  the  Lady  Rohilla  Rothesay.  The  Rothesays  were  in 
hiding  under  the  name  of  Ramsay,  having  incurred  the  Royal 
displeasure  by  their  Jacobite  leanings.  This  party  of  exiles  were 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  also  a  fugitive  from  the  law.  Two 
peasants,  Robert  Stewart,  who  had  a  noble  nature,  and  his  sister 
Annie,  whose  child-heart  was  full  of  spring  freshness,  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  completed  the  supply  of  characters  neces- 
sary for  the  complication  of  every  one's  affections.  Lord  Lindsay 
loves  Antoinette  :  St.  Just  loves  Rohilla,  and  seduces  Annie  with 
the  child-heart :  the  Lady  Rohilla,  oblivious  of  her  title,  loves 
Robert.  But  the  Lady  Rohilla  had  a  brother  whose  name  was 
Alastor.  He  had  been  cast  oft'  by  Sir  David,  and  was  a  Cateran 
chief.  Rohilla  went  out  to  meet  him  by  night,  without  seeing 
the  risk  that  she  ran.  Yet  every  poor  reviewer  could  have 
warned  her.  Slie  is  detected  at  the  rendezvous.  Her  lover  be- 
lieves her  faithless,  St.  Just  believes  her  wanton,  and  her  father 
shoots  the  man  whom  he  sees  embracing  his  daughter.  The 
death  of  Alastor  paves  the  way  for  the  violent  removal  of  most 
of  the  actors.  The  Caterans  attack  Lord  Lindsay's  cnstle,  and 
the  Marquis  is  killed,  his  chaplain  is  killed,  and  the  Lady  Antoi- 
nette is  killed.  The  child-heart  Annie,  while  walking  with  a 
peasant,  who  loves  her,  in  spite  of  her  shame,  is  caught  in  a  snow- 
storm. The  faithful  peasant  does  his  best.  He  walks  with  her, 
holding  her  close  to  his  heart,  and  dragging  her.  They  do  not, 
however,  make  much  progress  in  this  way,  and  Annie  dies  under  the 
snow,  "  which  lashed  them  as  if  the  flakes  were  living  scourges." 
St.  Just  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Everybody  else 
being  dead,  Rohilla  married  Robert  Stewart,  and  with  com- 
mendable canniuess,  though  doubtful  morality,  kept  the  jewels. 
There  is  one  little  point  for  which  we  feel  grateful — everybody 
talks  English.  Much  of  it  is  very  jerky  English;  but  gratitude 
makes  us  magnanimous.  When  we  remember  that  all  the 
characters  are  either  Scotch  or  French,  and  that  most  of  the 
Scotch  can  speak  French,  and  all  the  French  can  speak  Scotch 
(for  otherwise  the  story  would  not  be  possible),  our  soul  is  full  of 
thankfulness  to  the  author  for  having  spared  us  foreign  tongues. 

"  /  7(7//  Pepay  "  is  a  tale  of  terror,  but  it  opens  lightly  enough 
in  the  ball-room  of  a  lady  of  title.  It  was  here  that  the  hero,  Mr. 
Wargrave  Lemster — of  whom  it  has  twice  to  be  explained  that 
he  is  no  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Barnett,  who  said  to  him,  "  I  have  heard  a  theory  that  Bacon 
wrote  Shakspeare's  plays."  To  this  Mr.  Wargrave  Leinster 
replied,  "  Everybody  will  admit  that  the  man  who  wrote  those 
plays  is  far  above  the  general  run  of  men."  Who  would  have 
thought  that  so  just  a  person  was  an  epileptic  maniac?  But  he 
was.  He  was  an  epileptic  maniac  with  two  sides  to  his  character. 
As  a  cultivated  gentleman  who  had  read  Musset  and  Swinburne 
and  Anacreon  and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  he  would  discourse  in 
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this  sweetly  reasonable  manner;  but  in  his  mad  moments  he 
would  commit  homicidal  atrocities  in  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Koad.  For  "  I  Will  Repay  "  is  a  possible  solution  of  the  White- 
chapel  murders,  which  passed  through  the  brain  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rose,  and  has  been  by  him  elaborated  into  a  book.  This  he  says, 
and  more  also,  in  a  highly  funny  preface.  Exactly  what  Mr. 
Wargrave  Leinster  did,  and  how  he  did  it,  are  of  no  great  matter. 
These  passages  do  not  make  pleasant  reading,  and  are  but  an  un- 
important section  of  the  work,  which  aspires  to  be  a  more  or  less 
scientific  production.  Mr.  Rose  has  studied  the  psychology  of 
epileptic  mania.  He  says  this  also  in  the  preface.  May  a  guess 
be  hazarded  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Rose  studied,  and  as 
to  the  results  upon  his  book  ?  Leinster  we  find  to  have  become 
epileptic  through  various  causes.  There  was  heredity— and  in 
this  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  heredity  we  recognize  the 
person  who  studies  psychology.  There  was  a  fall  backwards 
downstairs.  Next  came  the  teachiugs  of  a  Scotch  minister,  and 
the  perusal  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  the  butchering  of  a 
doe  completed  his  business.  Now  we  find  in  medical  treatises 
that  the  hereditary  taint,  severe  blows  on  the  head,  depressing  reli- 
gious training,  and  the  shock  of  horrible  sights  are  set  down  as 
separate  causes  of  epilepsy.  Our  author,  it  would  seem,  being  deter- 
mined that  no  one  shall  question  Leinster's  right  to  be  an  epileptic 
maniac,  assigns  to  one  individual  case  of  one  form  of  the  malady  all 
the  general  causes  of  all  the  forms  of  the  disease.  Mention  of 
studies  that  produce  such  results  had  better  be  omitted  from  Mr. 
Rose's  next  preface.  But  we  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  making 
no  objection  to  this  preposterous  book.  For  Mr.  Rose  says,  "  The 
preface  to  a  book  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  of  which  an 
author  can  avail  himself  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  what 
has  been  objected  against  his  previous  work."  We  make  no 
objections,  or  withdraw  them  as  soon  as  made.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  our  wishes  than  to  do  anything  which  might 
give  Mr.  Rose  an  excuse  for  writing  another  book. 

It  is  said  that  the  short  story  is  now  materially  prosperous,  and 
that  collections  of  them  are  read  with  avidity.  It  is  certain  that 
the  art  of  writing  the  short  story  has  much  sprung  up  in  England 
of  late.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  dozen  or  more  such  col- 
lections have  been  issued,  all  of  which  contained  a  few  good 
things,  while  two  or  three  were  wholly  good.  Mr.  Anstey 
was  responsible  for  one  of  these  latter  books,  and  The  Talking 
Horse,  and  Other  Tales  shows  no  sign  of  falling  off  from  his 
previous  excellence.  Of  the  ten  stories  in  the  book,  four  are  for 
children,  and  are  to  our  mind  the  four  less  happy  efl^orts.  These 
are  "Tommy's  Hero,"  "Pale-face  and  Red-skin,"  "The  Good 
Little  Girl,"  and  "  Don  :  the  Story  of  a  Greedy  Dog."  They  are  well 
worth  reading,  for  they  are  exceedingly  droll;  none  the  less,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  escape  appreciation,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  this  occur,  for  they  make  no  direct  appeal 
to  any  readers.  They  are  too  clever  for  the  ordinary  child,  and 
indeed  are  hardly  complimentary  to  childhood,  yet  the  juvenility 
has  got  into  them,  so  that  they  are  hardly  food  for  men.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  small-boy  slang  is  excellent.  Of 
the  other  six,  two  are  beautiful  little  stories — "  Shut  Out " 
and  "  A  Canine  Ishmael."  "  Shut  Out "  is  terrible,  and  ter- 
ribly vivid.  It  is  only  the  description  of  the  hallucination 
to  which  a  poor  dissipated  wretch  fell  a  victim  for  a  brief 
hour,  and  under  whose  spell  he  goes  back,  not  only  in  his  mind, 
but  in  his  acts,  to  his  childish  days.  He  buys  toys  for  a 
younger  brother,  and  attempts  to  get  admission  with  them  into 
the  now-deserted  house  where  his  mother  once  had  lived.  There 
is  a  short  passage  in  this  story  which  reveals  Mr.  Anstey's  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  schoolboy  more  than  anything  in  the  stories 
written  with  design  for  children.  It  is  the  picture  which  the 
dreamer  imagined  himself  to  be  going  to  draw  for  his  childish 
sweetheart.  "  He  will  draw  a  pirate  ship ;  that  will  be  first- 
rate,  with  the  black  flag  flying  on  the  mainmast,  and  the  pirate 
captain  on  the  poop  scouring  the  ocean  with  a  big  glass  in  search 
of  merchantmen  ;  all  about  the  deck  and  rigging  he  can  put  the 
crew,  with  red  caps,  and  belts  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  daggers. 
And  on  the  right  there  shall  be  a  bit  of  the  pirate  island  with  a 
mast  and  another  flag — he  knows  he  will  enjoy  picking  out  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  in  thick  Chinese  white — and  then,  if 
there  is  room,  he  will  add  a  cannon,  and  perhaps  a  palm-tree." 
"Was  there  ever  a  child,  with  the  least  tendency  to  daub,  who 
has  not  attempted  such  a  picture  ?  "A  Canine  Ishmael  "  is  the 
story  of  a  dog  who  was  superseded  in  the  afi"ections  of  a  young 
married  couple  by  the  first  baby.  It  is  told  by  the  baby,  who 
makes  it  very  pathetic  in  the  telling.  Of  the  other  stories,  "  A 
Matter  of  Taste "  contains  a  gem,  in  a  plumber,  who  never 
enters  the  house  but  "  somethink  'appens  more  or  less  immejit." 
The  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  collection  is  similar  in 
central  idea  to  The  Tinted  Venus  and  The  Fallen  Idol.  It 
-treats  of  the  woes  of  one  subjected  to  a  supernatural  persecu- 
tion, driving  him  without  cease  into  humiliating  and  ridiculous 
positions.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  story  has  a  horse,  who 
possesses  the  power  of  human  speech,  and,  for  that  matter,  of 
extremely  disagreeable  and  candid  speech.  He  parleys  with  the 
brute,  and  from  that  moment  is  a  lost  man.  He  loses  his  self- 
respect,  his  love,  and  his  wits.  In  The  Talking  Horse  and  its 
companions  we  have  a  capital  set  of  stories,  thoroughly  clever 
and  witty,  often  pathetic,  and  always  humorous. 


ENGINEERING  BOOKS.* 

MR.  BUCKNALL  SMITH'S  Treatise  on  Wire,  its  Manu^ 
facture  and  Uses,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  descriptive- 
literature  of  engineering.  The  term  wire  covers  a  great  variety 
of  metallic  products,  from  drawn-rod,  lialf  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter,  down  to  thread  so  fine  that  a  mile  of  it  will  weigh  but 
a  grain  and  a  quarter.  It  is  true  that  this  last  is  an  extreme 
instance  of  attenuation ;  it  was  reached  in  Wollaston's  cele- 
brated experiment  by  the  device  of  drawing  down  a  composite 
wire  of  platinum  overlaid  with  silver  till  the  diameter  was 
reduced  as  far  as  wire-drawing  could  reduce  it,  and  then  dis- 
solving off  the  silver  so  that  the  platinum  core  was  left  bare. 
But  the  fineness  that  is  attained  in  everyday  commercial  prac- 
tice is  by  no  means  despicable.  Silver-gilt  wire,  drawn  from  a 
silver  rod  which  is  coated  with  gold-foil  before  the  drawing, 
often  weighs  less  than  an  ounce  to  the  mile,  and  there  is  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  a  diameter  of  only  one  five-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Then  the  uses  of  wire  are  extraordinarily  various  and  are  continually 
extending.  It  is  made  into  pins,  into  needles,  into  nails,  into  pianos 
and  fly-wheels,  into  mattresses  and  fish-hooks,  into  corkscrews  and 
umbrella  ribs,  into  spangles  and  filigree,  into  guns,  and  hawsers, 
and  torpedo-nets.  Perhaps  itsmost  refined  application  isfoundinthe 
balance-spring  of  a  watch,  when,  rolled  flat  and  tempered  to  a 
nicety,  it  becomes  so  valuable  that  the  finished  article  is  said  to 
be  worth  160,000  times  more  than  the  raw  material.  Its  most 
debased  and  brutal  application  is  in  barbed  fences.  An  immense 
quantity  is  consumed  to  make  ropes  for  collieries,  cable-tramways, 
rigging,  and  suspension-bridges.  The  great  Brooklyn  bridge  is 
hung  from  wire,  and  the  trains  that  run  over  it  are  pulled  by 
wire.  Of  all  these  things  the  author  has  much  to  tell ;  there  is 
no  application  of  wire,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor-hawser,  that  he 
does  not  have  something  to  say  about.  He  overflows  with  in- 
formation, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  always  forbear  to 
fling  at  the  reader  a  fact  or  a  figure  that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  well 
done.  It  describes  very  fully  how  wire  is  drawn,  annealed,  and 
"  improved  "  ;  how  it  is  tested,  how  it  is  worked  into  ropes,  and 
to  what  uses  such  ropes  are  applied ;  how  it  is  made  into  nets 
and  woven  fabrics  and  fences.  In  connexion  with  wire-weaving, 
the  author  diverges  into  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
markable modern  substitute  for  nets,  called  expanded  metal, 
which  is  shaped  out  of  a  solid  sheet  by  slitting  and  distorting  it. 
His  notices  of  wire  rope  and  cable  making  are  particularly  good. 
Many  forms  of  winding-machine  are  illustrated,  and  there  is  much 
learned  disquisition  about  the  "  Lang  lay  "  and  other  "  lays."  It 
is  curious  to  notice  the  enormous  strength  that  wire-drawing, 
may  impart  to  a  metal.  Steel,  which  would  stand  only  40  or 
50  tons  of  pull  per  square  inch  in  the  form  of  solid  rod  or  plate, 
becomes  capable  of  standing  100  tons  when  drawn  into  tolerably 
fine  wire.  This  is,  in  fact,  no  unusual  strength  ;  for  in  pianoforte 
wire,  which  is  the  strongest  substance  known,  a  pull  of  1 50,  or 
even  160,  tons  per  square  inch  is  generally  required  to  bring  about 
rupture. 

We  have  been  too  long  in  noticing  the  fine  volume  on  The 
Railways  of  America,  in  which  are  reprinted,  with  expansions  and 
additions,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  which  were  first  printed 
in  Scribner's  Magazine.  As  is  to  be  expected  of  work  coming 
from  that  source,  the  illustrations  are  superb,  and  the  letterpress, 
if  it  lacks  something  of  the  unity  and  sustained  interest  of  Mr. 
Ackworth's  corresponding  books  on  English  railways,  at  leaat 
bristles  with  information  on  all  points  of  a  large  subject.  An 
introduction  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Cooley,  Chairman  01  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  insists  with  great  justice  that  it  is  mis- 
leading to  speak  of  the  American  lines  as  constituting  a  rail- 
way system.  The  "  roads  "  are  too  diverse  in  origin,  and  difler 
too  widely  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  owners, 
to  approach  even  the  limited  measure  of  unity  which  we  find 
among  our  own  railways.  The  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles 
of  line  are  in  the  hands  of  some  hundreds  of  different  managing 
bodies ;  and  the  policy  of  many  of  them  is  shaped  more  with  a 
view  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  competing  line  thau  to  contribute  to- 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
American  railway  network  would  make  the  treatment  of  it  by  a. 
single  pen  scarcely  jwssible.  In  this  case  each  chapter  is  written 
by  an  expert  on  the  particular  subject  with  which  it  deals.  We 
find  chapters  on  the  building  of  a  railway,  by  engineers ;  then 
one  on  American  locomotives  and  cars,  then  a  series  on  railway 
management,  on  passenger,  freight,  and  mail  service;  on  the 
feeding  of  a  railway  and  its  business  relations  ;  on  strikes,  and  on 
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the  everyday  life  of  railway  men.  To  Englisli  engineers  there  is 
material  for  study  in  the  technical  portion  of  the  boob,  for  the 
American  solutions  of  mechanical  problems  in  railway  construc- 
tion and  working  differ  widely  from  the  solutions  that  hold  on 
our  side.  This,  of  course,  is  familiar  enough  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  there  are  features  in  the  most  recent  practice  of  both 
countries  which  are  borrowed  from  what  each  has  seen  to  be  best 
in  the  practice  of  the  other. 

We  cannot  profess  to  be  sufficiently  expert  in  practical  metal- 
lurgy to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  a  work  on  the  losses  which 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  by  amalgamation,  and  on  the 
concentration  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  Messrs.  McDermott  and 
Duffield  explain  that  their  object  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  milling  processes  in  general,  but  "to  offer  a  little 
^iseful  knowledge  to  directors  of  English  gold-mining  Companies." 
Never  having  directed  a  gold  mine,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
liow  much  such  persons  needed  the  knowledge  so  obligingly 
offered,  nor  how  happy  they  may  feel  now  they  have  got  it.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  authors  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  make  a  number  of  very  sensible  remarks — as,  for  instance, 
this,  that  the  proper  place  for  mining  experiments  is  not  in  a  new 
enterprise,  but  in  a  mill  already  as  successful  as  known  processes 
will  make  it.  That  is  a  principle  which  has  some  useful  applica- 
tions outside  of  gold  mines. 

In  these  days  of  Technical  Colleges  and  South  Kensington, 
■when  the  science  teacher  is  so  very  much  abroad,  we  should  have 
thought  that  little  room  was  left'for  tlie  "  self-instructors,"  with 
-which  the  intelligent  artisan  used  to  open  for  himself  the 
gateways  of  knowledge.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
these  old-fiishioned  pick-locks  would  have  entirely  disappeared, 
the  key  so  liberally  gilded  by  grants  in  aid  having  left  them 
saothing  to  do.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
oi  The  Industrial  Self-Instnicfor,  who  has  given  evidence  of  the 
■faith  that  is  in  him  by  compiling,  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  the 
several  lines  of  work,  three  very  creditable  manuals  intended  for 
the  delectation  and  instruction  of  workmen  who  prefer  to  spend 
their  evenings  at  home.  The  first  is  entitled  T/ie  Building  and 
Machine  praucfhtsman,  and  treats  of  the  graphic  methods  of 
representing  work,  which  are  fundamental  in  all  branches  of  con- 
struction. This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  no  workman 
should  be  without,  whether  he  gets  it  in  this  way  or  in  another. 
In  The  General  Machinist  an  account  is  given  of  the  elements  of 
mechanism.  It  is  far  too  chatty  and  discursive  for  our  taste, 
but  perhaps  the  self-instructor  likes  to  wash  down  his  bread  with 
an  allowance  of  sack  that  we  should  call  intolerable.  The  Stone- 
mason and  the  Bricklayer  is  much  better;  it  goes  at  its  subject 
in  a  businesslike  way,  and  spares  us  long  arm-chair  talks  about 
nothing  in  particular.  It  forms,  in  fact,  an  excellent  elementary 
•text-book  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  pleasure  in  commending  to 
those  who  are  teaching  others  as  well  as  those  who  are  teaching 
'themselves. 

A  text-book  widely  different  from  these  in  its  intentions  and 
scope  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  capital  Notes  on  Baildinr/  Construc- 
tion which  have  been  issued  anonymously  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
This  is  the  most  ambitious  member  of  the  series,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  advanced  parts  of  structural  design— the  parts,  namely, 
that  are  taken  up  only  in  the  "  Honours  "  section  of  the  Science 
and  Art  examinations.  The  title,  indeed,  is  scarcely  an  adequate 
■description  ;  for  the  book  is  nothing  less  than  a  systematic  trea- 
tise on  the  theory  of  structures,  written  evidently  by  a  man  who 
lias  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a 
modern  class  of  engineering  text-books,  where  we  find  an  appre- 
-ciation  of  theory  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  practice  ;  and  it 
succeeds,  to  perhaps  a  rare  degree,  in  putting  the  two  into  right 
relations  to  one  another.  Students  will  find  the  numerical 
examples  with  which  it  abounds  distinctly  helpful  in  elucidating 
their  comprehension  of  the  more  mathematical  portions.  These 
last  are  perhaps  less  full  than  they  might  be  ;  such  phrases  as  "  It 
•may  be  shown  "  would  be  better  displaced,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
by  a  proof  which  need  not  have  been  very  long  or  very  hard. 
That,  however,  is  an  omission  which  a  teacher  can  readily  make 
good ;  and,  when  supplemented  in  this  way,  the  Notes  will 
iprove  most  serviceable  to  students  of  engineering.  They  treat  of 
beams,  rolled  and  cast,  of  struts  and  ties,  of  joints,  of  built 
girders,  of  frames,  trussed  beams,  and  roofs,  of  the  stability  of 
masonry,  retaining  walls  and  arches  ;  and  a  chapter  is  added  on 
hydraulics.  There  are  a  number  of  useful  tables,  and  some  ad- 
mirably clear  diagrams,  in  illustration  of  the  graphic  methods  of 
treating  framework.  Altogether,  the  book  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  an  engineering  treatise  should  be,  and  will  do 
much  towards  the  spread  of  sound  knowledge  in  matters  of 
rational  design. 


ANCIENT  ART-HISTORY.* 

■TTIHIS  copiously  illustrated  work,  which  is  the  fifth  of  MM. 

Perrot  and  Chipiez's  very  valuable  and  comprehensive  series 
■on  the  art  and  archpoology  of  ancient  times,  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  history  and  existing  remains  of  a  very  interesting 
group  of  races  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia 

*  History  oj  Art  in  Plnygin,  Lydia,  Caria,   and   Lycia.    From  the 

Irench  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1892. 

Z?*  f '■''"'-.y  "/  Art  in  Persia.  From  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot 
and  Charles  Chipiez.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1892. 


Minor  from  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C.  till  their  conquest 
by  Cyrus  and  consequent  absorption  in  the  great  Persian  Empire 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  volume 
deals  with  the  Phrygians  and  their  existing  monuments,  in 
describing  which  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  have  made  good  use 
of  Professor  Ramsay's  invaluable  discoveries,  which  have  as  yet 
only  been  published  in  a  somewhat  scattered  and  not  always 
easily  accessible  form. 

The  style  of  the  sculptures  which  decorate  the  Phrygian  tombs 
shows  a  strong  Oriental  strain  of  influence,  a  far-off  reflexion  of 
the  strongly  decorative  forms  and  motives  of  the  art  of  ancient 
Assyria.  This  is  specially  apparent  in  the  stately  colossal  lions, 
which  are  represented  in  relief  as  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  tombs.  On  one  tomb-facade  the  relief  consists  of  two 
colossal  rampant  lions,  face  to  face,  with  a  pillar-like  object 
between  them,  very  similar  to  the  sculptured  slab  over  the 
principal  gateway  of  the  citadel  of  Mycenag.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  safe  to  argue,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  done  in  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  that  the  Phrygian  relief's  are 
the  prototypes  from  which  the  Mycenajan  sculpture  was  imitated 
— a  theory  which  necessitates  giving  a  comparatively  late  date  to 
the  artistic  development  of  Mycenaj.  Recent  discoveries  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt  of  objects,  such  as  painted  vases,  of 
Mycenaean  type  in  tombs  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries 
B.C.,  have  done  much  to  confirm  the  already  established  belief 
that  the  Mycenrcan  culture  had  grown  and  waned  long  before 
the  establishment  of  the  wealthy  Phrygian  Empire. 

Since  the  French  edition  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  work  on 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  was  published  in  1890,  an  interesting  dis- 
covery with  regard  to  the  early  Lydian  coinage  has  been  made 
by  the  learned  Dutch  numismatist,  M.  J.  P.  Six,  who  has  pointed 
out  (see  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1890,  p.  207)  that  certain  small 
electrum  coins,  with  the  usual  type  of  a  lion's  head,  are  actually 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  famous  Alyattes,  the  father  of 
Crojsus.  From  these  coins  it  appears  that  the  Lydian  name, 
which  the  Greeks  modified  into  Alyattes,  was  Falfeiates,  spelt 
with  the  digamma.  These  interesting  pieces  supply  the  earliest 
example  of  any  sovereign's  name,  or  indeed  inscription  of  any 
kind,  being  struck  upon  a  coin.  The  concluding  part  of  this 
volume  contains  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  description 
of  the  curious  stone  tombs  of  Lycia,  which,  in  every  detail  of 
mortice,  tenon,  and  half-lap,  were  copied  most  exactly  from  the 
forms  of  wood  construction.  These  interesting  records  of  ancient 
carpentry — good  examples  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum — show  very  great  skill  and  technical  knowledge  of 
the  best  way  to  fit  together  great  beams  of  wood.  Both 
in  the  isolated  tombs  of  built-up  masonry,  and  in  the  sculp- 
tured facades  of  rock-cut  sepulchral  chambers,  these  imitations  of 
carpentry  are  most  carefully  and  minutely  reproduced,  thus 
supplying  a  very  interesting  record  of  the  modes  of  construction 
in  a  material  which  is  far  too  perishable  to  last  till  modern  times 
in  any  country  except  (occasionally)  in  the  dry  air  and  soil  of 
Egypt. 

Like  all  the  volumes  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  series,  this 

one  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  most  excellent  wood- 
cuts, selected  from  many  different  sources.  Unfortunately  the 
value  of  this  English  edition  is  seriously  diminished  by  the 
extreme  badness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  translation.  A  large 
number  of  blunders  have  been  introduced,  and  in  many  places  the 
meaning  of  the  authors  is  completely  obscured.  T"or  example,  in 
note  4,  on  p.  33,  which  describes  a  relief  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  there  are  no  less  than  six  blunders,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  original  French  edition  shows  that  this  note  is  not  a 
translation  at  all,  but  a  quite  different  description  of  the  relief 
which  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  have  described  with  their  usual 
accuracy.  A  book  of  such  excellence  as  this  deserves  better 
treatment.  The  earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  which  were  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  are  very  superior  to  this. 

Like  the  preceding  volumes,  The  History  of  Art  in  Persia  is  a 
work  of  very  high  merit,  both  for  its  numerous  illustrations  and 
for  its  carefully-written,  comprehensive  text,  in  which  is  con- 
densed and  collected  an  immense  amount  of  matter  which  has 
hitherto  been  scattered  through  the  pages  of  many  separate  books 
and  antiquarian  periodicals.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  this 
volume  on  the  art  of  Persia  has  been  published  before  the  work 
on  Greek  art,  which  is  to  be  the  next  of  this  comprehensive  series, 
the  autliors  explain  that  they  have  to  some  extent  departed  from 
a  strictly  chronological  order,  with  a  view  of  completing  the 
whole  subject  of  Oriental  archaeology  before  launching  upon  such 
a  wholly  different  theme  as  the  art  and  archiEology  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  architecture 
and  methods  of  decoration  used  in  ancient  Persia.  Though  skilful 
builders  in  the  most  massive  stone  masonry,  with  walls  con- 
structed of  perfectly-jointed  blocks,  often  as  much  as  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  yet  in  point  of  design  the  Persians  closely  imitated  the 
forms  peculiar  to  wooden  construction.  In  the  magnificent  Persian 
palaces  of  Persepolls  and  Susa,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
is  the  frequently  reproduced  Hall  of  State,  with  its  flat  roof,  cover- 
ing an  immense  area,  supported  on  row  after  row  of  graceful  and 
elaborate  columns.  Though  built  in  stone,  these  columns,  in 
their  tall  slender  proportions  and  in  their  wide  spacing,  are 
essentially  wooden  in  design,  bearing  witness  to  an  earlier  use  of 
columns  made  from  trunks  of  lofty  trees,  ornamented  with  a 
sheathing  of  metal  plates,  bronze  or  copper,  thickly  gilt  or  covered 
with  silver.    Though  none  of  these  lofty  Persian  palaces  still 
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exist  in  a  sufBciently  perfect  state  to  show  the  original  desipn  of 
the  complete  "  Order "  crowned  with  its  entablature,  yet  fortu- 
nately sufficiently  clear  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  rock-cut 
fajades  of  many  magnificent  Persian  tombs,  such  as  those  at 
Naksh-i-Paistem,  which  are  illustrated  (from  Flandin  and  Coste's 
drawings)  at  pp.  218  to  228. 

MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  have  made  good  use  of  all  that  has 
previously  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Persian  archceology,  and 
especially  the  finely  illustrated  works  of  Texier  and  Flandin  and 
Coste.  But  the  more  novel  portion  of  this  volume,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting,  is  derived  from  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries recently  made  at  Susa  by  jM.  Dieulafoy  and  his 
courageous  wife ;  discoveries  which  have  filled  two  or  three  large 
rooms  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  with  objects  of  the  most  un- 
usual interest  and  the  highest  decorative  magnificence.  With  the 
help  of  a  careful  restoration  of  missing  parts,  one  of  the  great 
columns,  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  State  Hall  of  Darius, 
has  been  set  up  with  its  base  and  capital  complete.  This  typical 
example  of  the  architectural  order  used  in  ancient  Persia  has  a 
bell-shaped  base  covered  with  the  long  pointed  petals  of  the  lotus 
blossom,  derived  from  Egypt ;  Greece  has  supplied  the  fluted 
shaft  of  the  column  and  the  bold  torus  moulding  which  surmounts 
the  lower  bell-shaped  base.  Butthe  strangely  designed  capital  which 
completes  the  column  appears  to  be  a  native  invention  of  the  Persian 
architects.  The  upper  part,  on  which  the  massive  wooden  beams 
of  the  ceiling  rested,  is  formed  by  two  half-figures  of  colossal 
bulls,  projecting  right  and  left  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  shaft  of 
the  column,  and  forming  two  great  corbels  to  diminish  the  span 
or  "  bearing"  of  the  main  beams,  which  carried  the  smaller  joists 
of  the  panelled  ceiling.  The  whole  column  is  carved  in  a  coarse 
greyish  marble  which  was  freely  decorated  with  gold  and  colour; 
the  horns  of  the  bulls  and  their  ears  are  made  of  bronze,  thickly 
plated  with  gold,  and  securely  fixed  to  the  marble.  The  eyes  of 
the  bulls  were  also  covered  with  gold.  The  whole  efiect  of  the 
great  hall,  with  its  forest  of  colossal  and  yet  proportionally 
slender  columns,  all  glowing  with  coloured  decoration  and 
lavishly  applied  gilding,  must  have  been  one  of  extreme  magni- 
ficence. This  can  be  to  some  extent  realized,  even  without  a 
•visit  to  the  Louvre,  by  the  beautiful  drawings  and  coloured  plates 
of  M.  Chipiez. 

The  most  striking,  however,  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  discoveries  at  Susa 
was  that  of  a  most  magnificent  scheme  of  internal  wall-decoration, 
formed  by  rows  of  life-sized  figures  of  archers  modelled  in  slight 
relief  on  the  surfiice  of  many  courses  of  bricks,  and  all 
elaborately  decorated  with  bright  colours,  executed  in  a  hard 
vitreous  enamel  and  fired  in  a  kiln.  The  details  of  the  dress  and 
arms  of  these  archers  resemble  those  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand 
Immortals  "  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  Persian  king,  as 
they  were  described  by  Herodotus.  Their  dresses  are  especially 
rich,  and  the  textile  patterns  are  minutely  represented  in  the 
brilliant  enamel  colours  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  reliefs. 
Decorative  patterns  formed  in  the  same  way  are  used  to  frame 
the  processions  of  archers,  dividing  them  up  into  groups  or 
panels,  the  exact  size  of  which  cannot  now  be  determined,  since, 
unfortunately,  M.  Dieulafoy  did  not  find  the  reliefs  in  their  place 
on  the  wall ;  all  had  fallen,  and  he  had  laboriously  to  piece  the 
designs  together  from  the  separate  bricks,  of  which  no  less  than 
seventeen  courses  go  to  complete  the  height  of  each  figure. 
Other  enamelled  reliefs  of  almost  equal  splendour  were  used  for 
the  exterior  of  the  palace.  A  deep  frieze  in  the  main  entablature 
of  the  order  was  decorated  with  most  vigorously  designed  reliefs 
of  short-maned  lions  advancing,  roaring  fiercely  with  widely- 
opened  mouth.  M.  Dieulafoy's  excellent  coloured  drawings  are 
here  reproduced  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  well-chosen 
colours,  which  really  give  a  very  good  notion  of  the  general  efl'ect 
of  these  reliefs  and  their  brilliant  enamel  colours. 

The  chapter  on  the  coins  of  Persia  is  a  short  but  an  interesting 
one.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  Persians  should  have 
been  so  late  in  beginning  the  use  of  coined  money,  especially  as 
the  Lydians,  whom  they  conquered,  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
in  the  world  to  strike  coins  of  fixed  type  and  weight.  When, 
however,  the  Persians  did  issue  a  coinage  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  Persian  gold  Baric,  with  its  type  of  a 
kneeling  archer,  became  the  commonest  and  most  widely-used 
coin  in  the  whole  world.  Together  with  the  electrum  states  of 
Cyzicus  and  Lampsacus,  the  gold  Baric  of  130  grains  weight 
became  widely  current  and  thoroughly  trusted  for  its  purity  over 
a  very  large  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  An  Athenian 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  if  he  possessed  any 
gold,  probably  had  it  in  the  form  of  the  Barics  or  archers  of  the 
Persian  king.  Hoards  of  these  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
most  distant  places,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Northern  India. 
The  usual  Persian  conservatism  was  shown  in  a  very  marked 
way  in  their  coinage ;  when  once  the  archer  type  had  been  fixed 
upon,  all  the  succeeding  kings,  whether  a  Darius,  a  Xerxes,  or  a 
Cyrus,  went  on  striking  the  same  type  without  any  modification ; 
and  so,  as  there  is  no  name  or  legend  of  any  kind  on  the  gold 
Barics,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  whom  any  given  specimen  was 
issued.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin,  the 
Siglos,  the  type  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  gold 
coinage.  Both  are  alike  archaistic  in  style,  from  the  adherence 
to  a  plain  reverse  with  no  symbol  or  device,  but  a  mere  rough 
punch-mark  like  that  on  the  most  primitive  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Lydia. 

The  one  weak  point  in  this  English  edition  is  the  translation, 
which  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series. 


Technical  terms  are  either  not  translated  at  all,  or  else  are  treated 
in  a  quite  ignorant  fiishion.  For  example,  the  word  "  bond- 
stones"  (in  the  original),  pierres  d'attente,  is  translated  (at  p.  79) 
"waiting-stones."  Many  similar  mistranslations  occur,  one  of 
which,  though  more  excusable,  is,  unfortunately,  misleading — 
that  is,  rendering  medailles  by  the  word  "  medals,"  when  it  means 
coins.  Persian  medals,  of  course,  do  not  exist.  There  are  also 
too  many  misprint.s,  as,  for  example,  on  p.  27,  where  Philesian 
instead  of  Milesian  Ajmllo,  and  Polycletes  instead  of  Volycletus, 
are  given. 

These  are,  however,  minor  matters,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  would  be  a  cheap  one  at  double  its  published  price  of 
one  guinea. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.* 

IN  this  volume  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  has  returned  to  a  subject  on  which  he  has  already 
written.  He  makes  several  small  additions  to  his  earlier  Memoir 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  chiefly  from  State  Papers  and  other  such 
sources,  printed  since  its  appearance,  and  corrects  one  or  two 
oversights.  In  his  preface  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  discovered  that  the  marriage  of  Lady  Penelope  Devereux 
with  Lord  Rich  took  place  in  1580,  not  in  1581,  as  he  at  first 
believed,  and  he  repudiates  his  former  idea — so  at  least  we  under- 
stand him — that  some  of  the  sonnets  in  "  Astrophel  and  Stella  " 
point  to  "  a  frolicsome  sort  of  courtship  "  of  an  unmarried  woman, 
and  the  exceedingly  unpleasant  view  that  he  took  of  the  intention, 
of  the  remaining  sonnets.  Here  he  holds  that  "  Astrophel  and' 
Stella "  is  a  mere  work  of  fancy,  laying  down  that  "  we  must 
either  acquit  him  [Sidney]  of  any  serious  intent  in  his  sonnets,, 
or  we  must  accuse  him  of  wantonly  unchivalrous  behaviour,  both 
in  shamelessly  exposing  his  own  weaknesses  and  in  meanly  tra- 
ducing the  lady  whom  he  affected  to  honour."  We  refuse  to 
admit  either  alternative.  That  "  Astrophel  and  Stella  "  was  the 
expression  of  Sidney's  love,  of  a  feeling  not  to  be  described 
adequately  by  the  terms  "  liking  "  and  "  tender  sympathy,"  which 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne  uses  here,  is,  in  our  judgment,  proved  by  the 
sonnets  themselves ;  we  cannot  allow  that  they  were  mere  literary 
exercises.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  to  take  any  one  of 
them  as  referring  to  some  actual  fact  would  be  a  silly  and  ground- 
less assumption,  though  even  so  we  fail  to  understand  where  the 
"  traducing "  would  come  in.  All  th at  is  said  here  about "  indelicacy  " 
and  "good  taste  "  seems  to  us  to  be  only  fit  for  a  lecture  to  young 
ladies.  If  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  thinks  either  that  Sidney  had  no  love 
for  Lady  Penelope,  and  that  she  was  to  him  a  mere  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  verses,  or  that,  if  he  loved  her,  there  is  anything 
mean  or  shameless  in  the  sonnets,  we  fear  that  we  must  pro- 
nounce him  incapable  of  understanding  the  men  and  women  of 
Sidney's  day,  or,  which  is  more  grievous,  of  appreciating  some  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  felicitous  love-poems  that  have  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  All  talk,  however,  about  Sidney's  "  intent  " 
in  these  sonnets  is  unprofitable,  and  worse  than  unprofitable ;  it 
is  enough  for  us  that  we  have  them,  and  can  rejoice  over  them. 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  present  book  is  a  careful  piece  of  work,  and 
is  indeed  written  with  more  industry  than  spirit.  Its  chief 
design  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  chivalrous  side  of  Sidney's 
character  as  illustrated  by  what  we  know  of  him  as  a  courtier 
and  a  politician.  Although  it  gives  an  account  of  his  writings,  a 
comparatively  small  space  is  devoted  to  them,  and  no  adequate 
attempt  is  made  to  consider  them  critically  or  with  reference 
to  their  place  in  the  history  of  literature.  To  us  the  true 
importance  of  Sidney's  life  appears  to  be  wholly  literary.  His 
career  as  a  courtier  presents  little  that  is  specially  interesting.  A& 
a  politician  he  had  little  chance  of  justifying  the  high  opinion 
that  his  friends  had  of  his  talents ;  for  Elizabeth,  much  as  she 
liked  him,  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  he  held  no  office  of 
State  until,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  short  life,  he  was  associated 
with  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Mastership  of  the 
Ordnance.  His  friend,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  records 
that  William  the  Silent  declared  that  at  twenty-six  Sidney 
was  "  one  of  the  ripest  and  greatest  counsellors  of  State 
that  lived  in  Europe."  A  less  extravagant  eulogium,  coming 
to  us  in  a  letter  of  the  Stadtholder,  would  have  more 
weight  with  us  than  this  report,  written  many  years  after  the 
interview  at  which  these  words  are  said  to  have  been  spoken. 
At  any  rate,  Sidney's  political  opinions  were  such  as  would  neces- 
sarily have  pleased  William ;  for  he  was  anxious  that  Elizabeth 
should  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  and 
give  them  substantial  help  against  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  Like 
desires  filled  the  minds  of  many  Englishmen  of  lesser  abilities 
than  Sidney,  and  were,  of  course,  much  praised  by  foreign  Pro- 
testants. Whether  this  simple  and  forward  policy  would  have 
been  of  greater  service  to  the  interests  of  England  than  the  more 
cautious  policy  adopted  by  Elizabeth  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Perhaps  the  best  means  that  we  have  of  forming  an  opinion  for 
ourselves  as  to  Sidney's  political  abilities  is  afforded  by  two  State 
Papers,  as  we  may  call  them,  that  he  wrote — the  one  in  defence 
of  his  father's  administration  in  Ireland,  the  other  against  the 
Queen's  proposed  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  They  are 
both  forcibly  written ;  the  first,  which  we  have  only  in  a  muti- 
lated and  apparently  unfinished  state,  being  put  together  with 
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■much  skill — but  it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  Sidney, 
in  his  defence  of  his  father,  was  only  putting  in  the  best  form 
that  he  could  the  arguments  and  grievances  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
'himself;  while,  in  the  case  of  his  letter  to  the  Queen  on  the  pro- 
posed French  match,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
inspired  by  others  who  were  glad  to  use  his  wits  and  his  favour 
with  the  Queen,  and  themselves  to  remain  unknown.  Too 
much  may  easily  be  made  of  Sidney's  embassy  to  the  Emperor- 
elect,  and  though  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  speaks  of  it  with  perfect 
accuracy,  the  length  at  which  he  treats  it  seems  to  invest 
the  incident  with  an  unmerited  importance.  Sidney  was  sent 
on  a  purely  formal  errand  of  condolence  and  congratulation, 
and  the  employment  "  sorting  better  w  ith  his  youth  than  with 
his  spirit,"  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  speak  with 
divers  princes  about  the  welfare  of  the  German  Protestants. 
Witli  amazing  self-confidence— to  use  no  harsher  term— he  used 
this  permission  to  lecture  the  Emperor  on  his  duties,  and  was  not 
undeservedly  snubbed  for  h;s  presumption.  Mr.  Fo.x;  Bourne 
justly  remarks,  that  the  interest  that  Sidney  took  in  Western 
adventure  illustrates  the  chivalrous  side  of  his  career.  Here, 
again,  he  had  little  share  in  any  achievement,  though  his  con- 
nexion with  great  lords  and  his  reputation  at  Court  made  his 
interest  valuable  to  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  coloniza- 
tion or  maritime  enterprise.  There  was  nothing  chivalrous  in 
subscribing  for  shares  in  Frobisher's  voyages;  for  Sidney,  like 
the  Queen  and  the  other  subscribers,  looked  on  them  as  a  means 
of  enriching  himself.  He  received  a  patent  for  discovery  and 
colonization,  and  having  no  money  to  risk  on  an  expedition,  at 
once  made  over  part  of  his  rights  to  Sir  George  Peckham.  At 
last,  after  manv  longings  for  active  work  and  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  a  life  at  Court,  he  made  an  attempt  to  join  Drake's 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida  in  1585, 
obtained  several— Brooke  says  thirty— subscribers  to  the  venture, 
and  believed  that  Drake  was  prepared  to  share  the  command 
with  him.  Drake  meant  to  do  no  such  thing,  and  managed  to 
prevent  him  from  sailing,  by  letting  the  Queen  know  of  his  inten- 
tion. If,  however,  Sidney  was  kept  back  from  achieving  any  re- 
markable success  in  the' aflairs  of  life,  apart  from  his  literary 
work,  and  his  not  quite  constant  share  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
he  held  an  extraordinarily  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  his  contemporaries.  Many  noble  ladies  "  ventured  as 
far  as  modesty  would  permit  to  signify  their  affection  unto 
him,"  and  many  men,  nobles  and  soldiers,  statesmen  and 
poets,  loved  him,  and  held  that  all  that  he  did  was  well  done, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  well  anything  that  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  undertake.  If  his  praises  had  been  recorded  only 
by  men  of  letters  we  should  have  reckoned  them  of  less  account ; 
for  he  "  was  a  very  munificent  spirit  and  liberal  to  all  men  of 
learning,"  but  they  come  to  us  from  every  quarter.  This  general 
■consent  will  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  read  this  biography, 
which  has  the  merit  of  setting  Sidney  before  us  as  he  seemed  to 
his  many  friends.  To  us,  indeed,  he  appears  in  his  younger  days 
to  have  "been  too  solemn  ;  for  Brooke,  after  saying  that  he  knew 
him  from  a  child,  adds,  "  yet  I  never  know  him  other  than  a 
man."  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  precocious  age, 
and  that  Sidney,  like  Pitt,  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
aflairs  of  State!  In  manhood  he  added  to  the  "  grace  and  rever- 
ence "  of  his  youth  a  warm  sympathy  with  other  men,  a  highly 
trained  taste  and  intellect,  no  small  skill  in  many  exercises  of 
mind  and  body,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  all  things  honour- 
able and  of  good  report.  This  volume  is  copiously  illustrated, 
chiefly  with  portraits  reproduced  from  engravings. 


BOOKS  OX  PHILOSOPHY.* 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  treatment 
which  we  find  in  the  various  works  on  metaphysics,  psycho- 
logy, and  logic  which  come  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  ultimately  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  The  attempt 
of  one  set  of  writers  to  explain  everything  a  priori,  and  of  another 
to  do  exactly  the  reverse,  ought  to  culminate  in  that  more  ex- 
plicit definition  of  the  standpoint  of  each  which  is  essential  to  a 
final  decision.  The  deeper  the  questions  which  are  asked  on 
either  ,«ide  the  greater  must  be  the  probability  that  what  are  no 
more  than  accidental  diflferences  wili  be  cleared  out  of  the  way. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  often  too  much  reference  to  the  facts 
of  experience  ;  on  the  other  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  categories  without  which  no  experience  is  possible.  There  is 
a  large  and  growing  class  of  writers,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  latter  error.  These  begin,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  Reformation,  and  follow  the  course  of  French, 
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German,  and  English  thought  down  to  Kant.  And  then,  by 
a  process  the  justification  for  which  has  always  been  ques- 
tioned, they  pass  on  to  Hegel,  to  find  their  final  satisfaction 
in  his  elaborate  work.  Although  A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy 
is  an  able  work,  it  is  quite  plain  that  its  author's  analysis 
and  criticism  proceed  on  the  lines  we  have  pointed  out.  The 
brief  introduction  by  Mr.  William  Rouncevilie  Alger  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  at  once.  He  tells  us  truly  enough  that 
"  in  that  universal  field  of  principles,  laws,  and  processes  which 
philosophy  covers,  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  reflective  facul- 
ties and  speculative  insight ;  and  these,  with  the  vast  majority 
of  persons,  are  not  keenly  alive,  but  undeveloped  and  disin- 
clined to  exertion."'  A  few  pages  further  on  he  writes  that  "  it 
is  astonishing  how  material  science  is  overrated.  It  is  as  if 
one  should  put  a  high  value  on  a  pebble  because  he  can  clutch  it, 
and  despise  a  star  because  he  cannot."  The  weakness  most 
apparent  in  Mr.  Alger's  introduction  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  the  following : — "  When  some  inspired  genius  in  the 
future  shall  complete  the  unification  of  the  mathematical  and  the 
metaphysical  dialectic,  and  simplify  it  for  popular  communica- 
tion, the  epoch  of  illumination  and  redemption  for  which  travail- 
ing humanity  waits  so  long  will  dawn."  Surely  Mr.  Alger  might 
have  learnt  from  Hegel  as  well  as  from  the  failures  of  the  other 
authors  he  mentions  that  the  unification  of  which  he  speaks  is 
nothing  but  an  impossible  dream.  Tlie  methods  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics  are  perfectly  distinct.  That  of  the  former  is  as 
bare  and  abstract  as  possible ;  while  that  of  the  latter,  if  we 
allow  to  metaphysics  any  value  at  all,  must  come  into  close  and 
intimate  relation  with  every  fact  which  can  enter  within  the 
sphere  of  human  experience.  The  first  ten  chapters  of  the  author's 
own  work  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  there  is  rather 
too  much  compression  in  those  on  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  had  certainly  a  right  to  expect 
.some  reference  to  the  relation  of  each  of  these  thinkers  to 
the  Sophists.  The  chapters  on  Socrates  are  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  they  would  have  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
student  had  they  discussed  more  fully  such  points  as  the 
sophistical  character  of  his  own  method,  his  intellectual  mid- 
wifery, and  the  e.xact  meaning  of  the  "  demonic  "  influence  to 
which  he  refers.  Zeller  is  drawn  upon  with  some  freedom  in  the 
discussion  of  the  post-Socratic  schools.  What  Miss  Mitchell 
writes  about  the  Platonic  dialectic  and  ethics  is  quite  satisfactory. 
To  treat  it  in  detail  would  be  to  open  up  a  field  of  discussion  much 
too  large.  Aristotle  is  treated  exclusively  from  the  Hegelian  point 
of  view.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  such  treatment  is  apt  to  ignore  or 
minimize  the  dualism  and  the  contradictions  in  the  philosopher's 
work.  The  student  who  compares  the  reference  to  Hegel 
(pp.  190,  191)  with  all  we  can  learn  of  Aristotle's  notion  of  sub- 
stance will  almost  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
German  has  forced  his  own  results  upon  the  Greek.  Chapters 
upon  Stoicism,  Scepticism,  and  Neoplatonism  bring  the  volume  to 
a  close.  We  are  reminded  on  p.  280  of  "  the  ideal  of  Christianity, 
the  perfect  love  that  loses  self  to  find  it  in  the  self  of  God."  This 
is  the  repetition  of  a  favourite  Hegelian  phrase  which,  while  it 
comes  glibly  from  many  tongues,  is  yet  merely  a  phrase  which  it 
is  impossible  to  support  save  by  a  Pantheistic  explanation  of  the 
Universe. 

Of  a  totally  different  character  is  the  Handbook  of  Psychology : 
Feeling  and  Will,  by  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  author  has  brought  to  his  enterprise 
a  vast  amount  of  reading  of  a  particular  kind,  the  influence  of 
Bain  and  Spencer  being  especially  noticeable.  At  the  very  outset 
we  are  met  with  a  sentence  which  is  likely  to  astonish  some  of 
our  older  psychologists.  Referring  to  another  work  which  he  has 
already  published.  Professor  Baldwin  says  of  the  present  book  : — 
"  This  volume,  it  may  be  said,  however,  puts  to  a  better  test 
the  claim  upon  which  the  Handbook  is  written — i.e.  the  possi- 
bility of  a  psychology  which  is  not  a  metaphysics  nor  even  a 
philosophy.  For  the  phenomena  of  the  emotional  and  volitional 
life  have  not  been  worked  over  for  purposes  of  philosophical 
system,  as  intellectual  phenomena  have;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
psychologist  has  in  this  field  greater  freedom  of  treatment  and  a 
larger  scientific  opportunity."  There  is  something  strange  in 
these  sentences.  What  right  has  the  author  to  make  this 
absolute  separation  between  the  "  emotional  and  volitional  life  " 
and  "  intellectual  phenomena  "  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  emotion 
and  volition  so  separated  are  vain  and  empty,  utterly  unable  to 
give  us  anything  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  dualism  which  he  is  so 
proud  to  have  asserted  between  two  parts  of  conscious  life  of  its 
very  character  indicative  of  the  impossibility  of  his  success  in  the 
inquiry  and  investigation  which  he  has  undertaken  ?  To  put  the 
matter  bluntly,  in  endeavouring  to  make  psychological  explana- 
tions on  the  basis  of  physiology  he  begins  entirely  at  the  wrong 
end.  Such  attempted  explanations  inevitably  involve  us  in 
circle-reasoning.  There  is  still  another  point  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice.  The  Professor's  diagrams,  which  are  many  and 
awful,  are  of  no  earthly  value  in  explaining  the  "  why  "  of  any 
of  the  conscious  states  that  they  are  employed  to  illustrate.  He 
gives  us  conditions  which  are,  in  a  sense,  accidental,  but  not 
causes.  He  holds,  with  Spencer,  that  life  means  the  adapta- 
tion of  self  to  circumstances,  and  ignores  the  possibility  of 
the  adaptation  of  circumstances  to  self.  Now  and  then,  as 
in  his  criticism  on  Maudsley,  he  seems  to  be  reaching  after  a 
higher  point  of  view  than  he  ever  attains,  but  his  eflbrts  are  idle, 
since  he  has  commenced  by  tying  his  own  hands.  Thus  the 
introduction  of  the  element  of  quality  into  sensuous  feeling  is 
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scarcely  justifiable  upon  his  premisses.  There  is  some  good, 
but  rather  confused,  matter  in  chapters  iv.  to  vii.,  especially 
in  the  latter,  -nhich  covers  a  good  deal  of  old  Hamiltonian 
ground.  "What  is  written  about  the  "Theories  of  Ethical 
End "  may  also  be  recommended  to  the  student,  though  here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  some  confusion  of  both  thought  and 
language.  It  is  hard  to  come  so  often  across  sentences  which 
speak  about  going  into  "  speculation  on  the  origin  of  consciousness 
itself,  i.e.  why  it  is  that  there  is  a  co-efficient  at  all,  and  which 
co-efficient,  the  nervous  or  the  conscious  one,  is  the  metaphysical 
pi'ius  ?  ''  To  write  in  this  way  is  to  make  the  nerve  system  and 
the  conscious  system  parallel  and  co-ordinate ;  and  it  is  because 
this  error  is  constantly  making  its  appearance  in  Professor 
Baldwin's  book  that  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  most 
unsatisfactory  piece  of  work. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Mahaffy's  new  edition  of  Kant's 
Critical  rhilosophy  for  Evglish  Headers,  the  student  has  presented 
to  him  the  "  Prolegomena  to  any  future  Metaphysic,"  translated, 
with  notes  and  appendices.  That  the  work  has  been  done  with  care, 
accuracy,  and  skill,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  editor's 
long  and  laborious  work  on  the  subject  may  be  well  assured. 
It  has,  however,  certain  faults,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
being  Dr.  Mahaffy's  persistence  in  considering  himself  the  only 
true  expositor  of  a  system  which  has  had  very  many  able  com- 
mentators and  critics.  A  large  proportion  of  the  notes  are  written 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  that  "  Codlin"s  the 
friend,  remember,  not  Short."  The  fact  is  that  the  Dublin  pro- 
fessor, having  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Kant, 
Relieves  in  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  refuses  to  see  any  of  those 
quite  apparent  weaknesses  which  critics  just  as  friendly  but  more 
candid  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out.  The  most  apparent 
of  these  are  connected  with  the  philosopher's  doctrine  regarding 
the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
so-called  "  thing-in-itself "  on  the  other.  The  main  feature  of 
Dr.  Mahaffy's  presentation  and  defence  of  Kant  is  practically  this, 
that  he  maintains  that  the  reason  is  able  to  put  questions  which 
it  may  not,  by  any  possibility,  ultimately  solve.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  attempted  answer  to  this  criticism  in  the  "  Practical 
Reason,"  but  that  has  been  generally  admitted  to  be  a  failure. 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  by  this  time  Professor  Mahaffy  has 
not  seen  what  is  the  general  weakness  of  Kant's  antinomies.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  say  in  each  case  that  both  thesis 
and  antithesis  are  true,  than  to  affirm,  with  their  creator,  that 
both  are  false.  It  is,  however,  rather  late  in  the  day  to  criticize 
either  Kant  or  his  editor.  There  is  a  technical  objection  to  this 
volume  which  must  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Mahafl'y  gives  in  brackets 
the  paging  of  his  original  edition  ;  but  he  does  so  in  a  remarkable 
way,  breaking  up,  without  necessity,  the  commonest  words  for 
the  purpose.  When  we  meet  with  "  prin[33]ciple,"  "under[85l- 
standing,"  "  propo[i36]sitions,''  "  repre[i38]sentations,"  "ac[2i7j- 
cording,"  and  "  dog[26o]matical,"  we  think  it  is  time  to  complain. 
The  end  aimed  at  could  have  been  perfectly  well  served  by  putting 
the  page  reference  immediately  after  the  word. 

The  Essay  on  lieasoning  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Dixon  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  work,  although  there  are  a  few  passages  in  the 
chapters  on  Definition,  Import,  and  Method  which  are  interest- 
ing, and  may  be  instructive.  The  author  is,  however,  quite  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  he  can  produce  an  absolutely  original 
work  on  such  a  subject.  His  originality  consists  mainly  in  the 
omission  of  some  well-known  and  generally  useful  terms.  Much 
more  pretentious,  lengthy,  and  wearisome  is  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  J.  Welton's  Manual  of  Logic.  It  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ;  and  the  author  gives  directions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  "  cramming "  it  for  that  purpose.  Like  almost  all 
books  of  the  sort,  it  is  certain  to  be  at  this  disadvantage — that  no 
one  who  has  studied  it  for  the  purpose  named  is  likely  to  use  it 
ever  afterwards,  except,  possibly,  for  a  casual  refei-ence.  Even 
in  that  case  the  student  would  do  better  to  consult  the  original 
authority  in  full  rather  than  be  satisfied  with  such  representa- 
tion of  his  work  as  is  given  here.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  catholicity  of  the  author's  reading  upon  his  subject.  He 
wanders  from  Aristotle  to  Adamson,  from  Bain  to  Baynes, 
Bradley,  and  Bosanquet,  from  Descartes  to  De  Morgan,  from 
Herschel  to  Hamilton,  from  Whewell  to  Whately,  and  so  on. 
Ilather,  however,  than  allow  any  student  for  whom  we  cared  to 
study  logic  from  the  five  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  this  volume, 
we  would  abolish  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London 
altogether. 

A  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  might  well  be  expected 
to  contain  some  remarkable  doctrines.  The  expectation,  as  far  as 
the  work  of  Father  Liberatore  is  concerned,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Amid,  however,  a  great  deal  that  completely  destroys  its  value 
as  a  scientific  treatise,  there  are  some  sensible  remarks  here  and 
there.  The  author's  aim  is  to  keep  "  equally  free  from  anarchical 
Liberalism  and  Socialism."  He  tells  us  that  "  modern  Liberalism 
is  like  a  blue-bottle  fly.  Wherever  it  settles  it  leaves  a  germ  of 
corruption  and  a  bad  smell."  The  translator  distinguishes  the 
work  from  others  on  the  subject  by  saying  that  the  author's  treat- 
ment "  is  distinctly  Christian  and  scholastic."  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  former  adjective  may  be  questioned,  while  the  latter 
is  applicable  to  a  great  extent  only  to  the  fashion  in  which  Father 
Liberatore  rests  upon  external  authority  which  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  book  is  curious,  not  uninteresting,  and  certainly  not 
scientific. 


THE  FORMAL  GARDEN.* 

THE  reviewer's  difficulty  with  this  book  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  at  whatever  page  we  open,  the  desire  is  not  so  much  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  quote,  and  to  go  on  quoting.  We  should 
like  to  transcribe  the  first  and  last  chapters  exactly  as  they  stand. 
They  are  a  vigorous  and  well-reasoned  protest  against  the  modern 
landscape-gardener,  who,  professing  to  make  nature  the  object 
of  his  worship,  spends  time  and  money  in  altering  nature  into 
what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  look  like. 

He  is  for  ever  breaking  up  the  outline  with  little  knots  of  trees,  and  re- 
ducing the  .size  of  his  grounds  by  peppering  them  all  over  with  shrubs. 
The  conse(|uence  is  that,  though  one  may  feel  weary  ■with  traversing  his 
interniinatile  paths,  no  permanent  impression  of  size  is  left  on  the  mind. 
Such  a  place  as  Battersea  Park,  for  instance,  is  like  a  bad  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, full  of  details  which  stultify  each  other. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  being  an  architect,  not  a  mere  builder,  naturally 
claims  the  garden  as  an  "  extension  of  the  principles  of  design 
which  govern  the  house  to  the  grounds  which  surround  it."  A 
garden  was  originally  supposed  to  be  an  enclosed  space  taken 
from  the  fields  for  ornament,  pleasure,  and  use,  and  so  long  as 
there  were  architects  there  were  gardens  as  the  setting  of 
beautiful  buildings.  Now  that  builders  have  taken  the  place  of 
architects,  no  gai-dens,  in  the  seventeenth-century  sense  of  the 
word,  are  created.  People  called  landscape-gardeners  are  called 
in,  whose  great  idea  is  to  correct  nature,  not  to  have  plenty  of 
flowers  and  fruit  and  seats  and  wide  dry  walks  and  sheltering 
walls,  and  good  wells  and  comfort  and  colour. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Blomfield  remonstrates  at  the  way 
any  tree  good  for  food  is  now  banished  from  the  flower-garden ; "  the 
landscape-gardener  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  planting  a  grove 
or  hedge  of  apple-trees  in  his  garden."  He  will,  however,  give 
you  an  oilcloth  pattern  of  crude  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet,  a 
monkey  puzzle,  or  a  wildernpss.  How  different  was  Homer's 
garden  ! — "  There  grew  tall  trees  and  beautiful  pears  and  pome- 
granates and  apple-trees  with  gleaming  fruit,  and  luscious  figs 
and  teeming  olive-trees."  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  lovely 
tints  of  orange  and  crimson  which  almost  all  fruit-trees  take  in 
autumn,  and  how  they  brighten  up  a  garden  in  the  dull  foggy 
days,  as  well  as  clothe  it  with  their  pink  and  white  blossoms  ere 
any  but  the  earliest  trees  are  in  leaf.  Who  that  has  walked 
under  the  apple-trees  at  Penshurst  can  forget  the  efi'ect  of  the 
fluttering  of  the  tinted  petals  as  they  float  oft'  the  branches  to  the 
velvet  sward  below  ? 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  Mr.  Blomfield  does  not  touch, 
which  has  often  surprised  us,  and  that  is  the  pitiful  size  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  many  newly-built  houses  in  places  where 
land  cannot  be  expensive,  and  where  immense  sums  have  been 
spent  on  the  "  mansion."  We  remember  one  instance  in  point. 
The  house  had  cost  30,000/.  The  approach,  or  what  ought  to  be 
called  the  "  fore  court,"  was  so  small  that  a  good-sized  barouche 
and  pair  had  difficulty  in  getting  round  the  clump  of  rhododen- 
drons in  the  centre.  The  garden  consisted  of  a  few  beds  cut  in 
the  grass  ;  the  kitchen-garden  of  about  an  acre  of  closely-packed 
vegetables.  To  a  reasonable  being,  the  great  delight  of  a  garden 
is  to  have  plenty  of  everything  ;  young  peas  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  time  they  can  be  cultivated  ;  strawberries  enough  for 
the  children  to  gorge  themselves,  and  plenty  over  for  the  school 
treat ;  black  currants  in  sufficient  profusion  to  make  jam  for  all 
the  colds  in  the  village  ;  cherries  in  plenty,  so  that  birds  may 
not  be  shot  for  stealing  a  few  ;  and  apples  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore. This  sort  of  abundance  is  oftener  to  be  found  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  than  in  England,  except  in  the  North,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  outlay.  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  do  not 
cost  more  to  cultivate  than  potatoes  or  mangold  wurzel,  and  an 
apple-tree  grows  as  does  our  oak,  while  we  are  sleeping. 

No  example  of  a  mediasval  garden  remains  to  us,  though  in 
manuscripts  and  tapestries  may  be  found  some  indications  of 
either  real  or  ideal  gardens  of  a  very  early  period,  such  as  that  in 
The  Romance  of  the  Rose  (Harl.  MSS.,  4,425,  British  Museum). 
Cardinal  Wolsey  commenced  to  lay  out  the  pleasaunce  at 
Hampton  Court,  but  Henry  VIII.  probably  did  not  finish  it  as 
intended  by  the  original  designer,  for  he  introduced  Italian 
features  not  in  harmony  with  the  early  part.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  a  list  of  some  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  bought  by  the  King 
— "  Genaper  and  Bayes,"  "  violettes,  primroses,  gilliver  slips, 
mynts,  and  other  sweet  flowers,  sweet  william,  at  yl.  the  bushel 
— a  bourder  of  rosemary  3  years  old  to  set  about  the  mount." 
There  was  a  wall  also  covered  with  rosemary,  a  favourite  feature 
in  gardens  of  that  time.  One  at  Nonsuch,  near  Cheam,  round 
the  kitchen-garden,  was  fourteen  feet  high.  This  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans  when  they  felled  the  trees;  and,  as 
Evelyn  records,  "defaced  one  of  the  stateliest  seats  his  Majesty 
had."  After  the  Restoration,  French  ideas  came  into  vogue. 
Long  avenues  were  made,  and  the  garden  spread  into  the  park, 
no  longer  being  distinctly  within  walls,  as  was  the  early  "  Formal 
Garden."  Then  came  the  Dutch  influence  under  William  and  Mary, 
and  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  horticulture.  Pope,  in  "  The 
Guardian,"  gives  an  imaginary  catalogue  of  yew-trees : — "  A 
St.  George  in  box,  his  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  stab  the  Dragon  by  next  April,"  and  "  a  quick  set  bog 
ihot  up  into  a  porcupine  through  being  forgot  a  week  in  rainy 
weather,"  &c.  Then  came  the  craze  for  landscape-gardening,  and 
with  it  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  old  formal  setting  of  the 
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house,  merely  to  follow  the  fashion.  The  owners  often  regretted 
their  folly  when  it  was  too  late,  and  longed  for  the  seclusion  and 
charm  of  the  walled  and  wide-walked  enclosures.  Mr.  Blomfield 
calls  his  book  " The  Formal  Garden  in  England"  and  has  accord- 
ingly almost  confined  his  attention  to  this  part  of  our  island  ;  but 
some  of  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned  gardens  are  in  Scotland,  and 
may,  perhaps,  engage  his  pen  at  some  future  time.  He  should 
also  by  no  means  neglect  Ireland.  The  best  example  of  clipped 
yew  is  probably  that  of  Antrim  Castle,  long  occupied  by  the  late  Sir 
Eichard  Wallace.  There  are  also  many  lovely  old  gardens  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  some  of  them  planted  soon  after  the  battle 
of  the  Bovne.  They  are  fast  going  to  destruction,  partly  from  the 
poverty  of  the  landlords,  partly  from  the  newfangled  ideas  of 
landscape-gardening.  Miss  Currie,  a  well-known  artist,  has 
lately  been  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  is  doing  her  best 
to  try  and  preserve  the  few  hedges  and  clipped  beasts,  the 
terraces  and  the  broad  walks  so  beloved  by  every  one  of  taste.  If 
Mr.  Blomfield  could  take  his  holiday  amongst  these  fine  specimens 
of  seventeenth-century  gardening  we  are  sure  he  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  new,  or  rather  old,  ideas  he  could  cull  for 
a  continuation  of  his  interesting  book.  Its  chief  fault  is  that 
there  is  no  index.  We  must  not  forget  to  commend  the  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Inigo  Thomas.  The  title-page  is  a  treat  in  itself  for 
simplicity  and  beauty.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  plenty  to  say  about 
the  leaden  vases  and  statues  which  were  in  vogue  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  unaccountably  omits  the  famous  blackamoor 
formerly  in  Clement's  Inn,  and  now  in  the  Temple. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS.* 

IT  is  currently  reported  that  a  large  provincial  town  lately 
made  a  startling  statistical  return  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  its  public  library.  Closer  investigation  proved  that  one 
book  with  a  somewhat  unusual  title  had  caused  this  unwonted 
interest.  "  The  Best  Match  "  was  much  in  demand,  but  the  interior 
not  fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  title,  the  work  was  restored 
rapidly  to  the  shelves,  ready  for  the  next  inquiring  student. 

We' would  warn  betimes  the  ardent  golfer  from  presuming  that 
Tiventy-Jive  Years  of  St.  Andreivs  must  mean  a  like  number  of 
years  of  experience  in  that  game.  Much  good  advice  there  is 
within  these  pages,  but  not  to  golfers,  and  there  are  few  good,  wise 
or  witty  sayings  in  connexion  with  these  famous  links.  On  the 
third  page  "  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews  "  is 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  thrice  again  reference  is  made  to  golf  and 
golfers.  Dr.  Boyd  chronicles  how  "  on  a  day  in  April "  he  went 
round  the  links  for  the  first  and  only  time  with  "  a  foursome,"  and 
he  owns  that  such  an  admission  is  sad.  Elsewhere  he  notes  how 
the  reproach  has  been  lifted  from  his  house  in  the  persons  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  family.  It  is  perhaps  idle  curiosity 
which  causes  the  reader  to  search  through  tliese  pages  for  some 
reason  why  the  game  should  not  have  attracted  the  genial  and 
accomplished  doctor.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
one  sentence — "  It  is  a  silent  game,  by  long  tradition  " — or  perhaps 
our  author  may  have  agreed  with  Dr.  Thompson,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (and,  as  a  rule,  Dr.  Boyd  agrees  with  an  arch- 
bishop), in  his  dictum  that  "  it  would  not  do  to  see  an  archbishop 
leanivn/  to  play  golf."  However  that  may  be,  golf  plays  no  part 
in  this  record  of  St.  Andrews  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  read  and  be 
entertained  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  oif  England,  and  yet  more  by  Dr.  Boyd's  opinions  as 
to  their  "  habits  and  manners,"  will  find  much  to  amuse  them  in 
these  pages.  "  Saintly,  benignant,  learned,  self-denying,  and 
good,"  are  a  few  of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  "  Prince 
Bishops,"  "  Anglican  Prelates,"  or  "  the  biggest  of  Colonial 
Bishops,"  as  they  come,  "  in  their  thousands,"  on  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  receive  Scottish  hospitality,  a  blessing,  and 
much  good  advice  from  one  who  takes  "  a  legal  stand  "  which  no 
"  Hierarchical  Church  "  can  pretend  to  compete  with.  We  feel 
that  the  prelates  must  have  felt  that  they  had  never  before 
sufficiently  estimated  either  the  dignity  of  their  position,  or  the 
importance  of  their  clothes  before  visiting  St.  Andrews.  Dr. 
Boyd  speaks  of  "  lawn  sleeves,"  as  if  they  formed  the  sole  attire 
of  a  bishop,  and  his  knowledge  as  to  "  the  points  "  a  bishop 
ought  to  possess  is  startling.  One  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
he  says,  looked  more  like  a  bishop  of  London  than  any  occupant 
of  that  see,  "  and  I  have  seen  four  of  them,"  he  adds  complacently. 
He  notes  in  one  instance  how  the  ignorant  "  belorded "  a 
suffragan,  and  the  advice,  exhortation,  and  reproof  which  he  admi- 
nisters to  the  successive  Prime  Ministers,  concerning  those  they 
have  either  appointed  or  neglected,  is  most  instructive.  We 
cannot  help  wondering  what  Dr.  Boyd's  own  sensations  would 
be  if  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  pronounced  on  the  fitness 
of  those  appointed  to  the  Moderator's  office  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Boyd's  object  in  these  reminiscences  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  people  who  have  lived  in  St.  Andrews,  and  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  visited  it.  He  says  it  is  not  to 
be  a  parish  history,  neither  is  it  to  be  autobiographical,  "  the 
personal  element  is  to  be  sternly  repressed  "  ;  this  has  evidently 
been  a  very  great  difficulty  to  Dr.  Boyd,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
it  appears  with  great  frequency.    We  do  not  complain  of  this  ; 
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in  fact,  greater  interest  would  have  been  added  to  the  book 
if  we  had  heard  more  of  the  dealings  of  the  parish  priest — 
a  title  we  feel  sure  Dr.  Boyd  will  appreciate — among  his 
people,  and  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  kindly  and  intimate  rela- 
tions between  him  and  bis  flock  are  most  delightful  reading.  In 
endeavouring  to  exercise  this  stern  repression,  Dr.  Boyd  gives 
us  too  many  versions  of  "  this  is  another  story,"  and  we  would 
have  preferred  if  he  had  given  himself  a  freer  hand  in  this 
direction,  and  had  been  less  discursive  when  away  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  perhaps  more  reticent  with  regard  to  the  not  very 
interesting  controversy  over  the  Scottish  Hymnal.  Dr.  Boyd  was,, 
we  feel  sure,  a  most  useful  and  energetic  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee, but  it  did  not  sit  in  St.  Andrews,  and  its  author's  work- 
on  it  is  a  part  of  an  autobiographical  temptation  which  might 
with  advantage  have  been  more  rigidly  suppressed. 

Very  charming  is  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  bright  and  clever 
social  circle  in  St.  Andrews—"  Brethren  dwelling  together  in 
unity  " — and  in  itself  a  contradiction  of  the  saying  of  Ay toun's, 
which  he  quotes  only  to  repudiate  with  indignation,  that  "  Hell 
was  a  qiuet  and  friendly  place  to  live  in  compared  with  St.  Andrews." 
Dr.  Boyd's  descriptions  of  the  place  are  like  a  series  of  vignette  draw- 
ings, and  we  can  only  regret  that  they  occur  so  rarely ;  but,  as  we 
read  of  the  September  day  on  which  he  begins  his  record,  "  looking 
upon  the  beautiful  links,  blazing  green  to-day  in  a  rainy  harvest 
time,"  or  as  on  his  homeward  journey  he  notes  "  the  sun  shone- 
out  suddenly,  lighting  up  the  town  in  a  most  wonderful  way,  not 
the  dark  glow  of  the  September  sunset,  but  light  and  bright,  the 
spires  and  ruins  seeming  as  blazing,  with  a  bright  blue  sky 
behind,"  or  when  in  company  with  Dr.  Liddon  he  ascends  the- 
Cathedral  tower,  and  tbey  "  look  down  on  a  sea  blazing  and 
sparkling  sapphire,  and  it  reached  without  break  to  Norway.  The 
gray  gables  and  turrets  of  the  cathedral  were  hard  by  ;  the  quaint 
old  city  lay  beneath,"  and  another  winter  he  tells  of  a  series  of 
sunsets  whose  surpassing  glow  of  crimson  and  gold  called  men- 
"  out  of  the  club  daily  to  gaze  their  fill,"  we  feel  throughout  that 
Dr.  Boyd  knows  and  loves  St.  Andrews,  and  that  he  has  marked 
well  each  stone  in  her  bulwarks,  and  loves  "  her  very  walls."  No- 
more  fitting  guide,  we  feel  sure,  could  the  pilgrim  prelates  find^ 
and  the  roll-call  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  hospitable  doors  of  the  manse  are  many  and  full  of  interest. 
Dr  Boyd  mentions  that  once  only  did  he  meet  Carlyle,  but  he 
has  done  both  himself  and  "the  Sage"  injustice  in  not  telling- 
one  story  of  his  visits  to  St.  Andrews.  "  That  is  Dr.  Boyd's- 
church,"  said  the  guide  to  Carlyle,  who,  doubtless  afflicted 
with  the  usual  bilious  view  of  all  things,  replied,  "God  help 
his  people !  "  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Boyd  tells  this  story  as 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  sayings  of  great  men 
get  distorted,  the  prayer  of  Carlyle  being  uttered  in  this 
wise,  "  God  bless  him  and  his  people  !  "  The  narrative,  where- 
it  is  of  Dean  Stanley's  visits,  is  always  vividly  true  to  life,, 
and  whether  "  the  beloved  Dean,"  as  he  is  rightly  called  here, 
is  seen  among  the  ruins,  writing  in  the  study,  or  absently  hand- 
ing buttered  toast  in  his  fingers,  or  addressing  the  students  in 
words  which  will  ring  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard 
them,  he  is  always  a  living  picture,  with  interest  ever  vivid, 
"  with  the  human  fellowship  which  all  men  felt  when  he  was 
near  "  permeating  all  society,  and  drawing  to  himself  the  best  of 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  found  himself.  Less  happily  tact- 
ful seems  another  famous  visitor  to  have  been.  Mr.  Kingsley 
appears  to  have  been  treated  with  real  Christian  long-suffering 
when  he  stated,  after  hearing  Principal  Tulloch  preach, "  that  it  was 
sad  his  magnificent  voice  should  be  destroyed  by  an  abominable 
Scotch  accent."  Dr.  Boyd,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  merely 
relieves  his  feelings  by  asking  if  this  was  not  a  bit  of  "  high-bred 
provincialism."  We  do  not  quite  see  where  the  high  breeding- 
comes  in  ;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  anything  to  appease 
feelings  so  rightly  outraged,  and  we  will  not  defend  any  "  dig- 
nitary "  in  any  "  cathedral  "  whatsoever  for  dropping  his  "  final 
g's,"  which  our  author  says  is  worse  than  any  accent.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  in  what  Dr.  Boyd  charitably  ascribes  to  a  fit  of  absence,  said, 
on  hearing  that  some  one  he  had  met  was  a  Scottish  minister, 
"  Why,  that  man's  a  gentleman."  The  story  telleth  not  how  Mr. 
Kingsley  answered  the  natural  rejoinder,  "  And  those  you  have- 
met  hitherto,  have  they  not  been  so  "  We  trust  his  absent 
mind  carried  him  safely  through.  But  Kingsley  also  seems  to- 
have  been  more  than  welcome,  to  have  left  many  friends  behind, 
and  to  have  gone  his  way  home  saying  that,  "  if  cricket  is  the 
king  of  games,  golf  is  the  queen."  "  One  touch  of  nature  "  makes- 
us  all  good  friends. 

Concerning  some  of  his  visitors  Dr.  Boyd  jumps  to  rather  hasty 
conclusions,  and  where  they  do  injustice  to  their  subject  we 
feel  obliged  to  remonstrate.  Few  better  men  have  ruled  in  the 
Church  of  England  than  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  but  he  was  the 
most  confirmed  of  bachelors,  and  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster  was  his  nephew,  not  his  son.  We  believe  the 
Archdeacon,  then  vicar  of  Kensington,  was  entirely  at  one  with 
his  brother,  who,  as  the  ladies  left  the  vicarage  dining-room,  raised 
both  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  twenty  minutes 
which  has  saved  P^nglish  society."  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Kensington,  male  and  female,  who  are  of  a  generation  to  remem- 
ber the  tall  dignified  figure,  and  strongly  marked  Scotch  face, 
hold  his  memory  in  aflectionate  respect,  and  they  know  that  the 
existence  of  their  great  parish  church,  "that  white  phojnix"' 
rising  from  the  .nshes  of  the  "  old  brown  church,"  is  due  to  the 
business  capacities  (that  rare  clerical  gift)  of  their  "good  old 
Archdeacon."    And  be  it  known,  for  Dr.  Boyd's  comfort,  that  he 
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was  among  the  Tery  last  to  preach  In  a  black  gown,  and  to  resist 
all  "innovations."  When  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern"  were 
pressed  upon  his  notice,  with  a  request  that  they  might  supplant 
Tate  and  Brady,  he  replied  "  the  present  poems  are  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose." 

There  are  other  stories  healing  to  the  English  soul.  We 
believed  that  only  one  man  could  have  stood  before  a  Scotch 
audience  and  quoted  "  the  land  of  the  leal "  as  applying  to  those 
who  can  repeat  the  Gladstone  Creed ;  but  we  learn  in  these  pages 
ihut  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Dundee  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  presided,  looking  "  every  inch  a 
territorial  prince,"  misquoted  certain  well-known  lines  and  applied 
to  the  city  of  that  name,  "  we  threw  up  our  bonnets  for  bonny 
Dundee."  Dr.  Boyd  carefully  explains  that  he  was  wrong,  but  at 
the  time  "  territorial  prince  "  and  guests  seem  to  have  preserved 
their  calm. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  pprts  in  this  bright,  cheery 
volume,  is  concerned  with  the  preaching  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
pulpit  orator  Scotland  has  possessed,  Principal  Caird,  and  the 
analysis  and  definition  of  his  preaching,  and  that  of  many  others. 
Dr.  Boyd  notes  how  the  preacher  sustained  himself  on  "porter," 
not  that  this  will  be  of  the  smallest  use  for  the  guidance  of 
jouths  who  would  outrival  him.  I  have  known  those  who  had 
their  hair  cut  wonderfully  like  his  ;  but,  imhappily,  it  was  only 
the  outside  of  the  head  in  which  there  was  any  resemblance." 
To  those  who  know  the  younger  school  of  Scotch  clergy  this  is  not 
an  untimely  warning. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  one  who  has  had  so  much  to  do 
•with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Presbyterian  worship,  and  who  has  lived  to  see  his  labours,  and 
that  of  his  friends  in  the  Church,  so  largely  blessed  with  success, 
their  cathedrals  restored  to  something  of  their  pristine  glory,  the 
services  conducted  in  a  way  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mand that  things  should  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order,"  should 
seem  to  attach  an  undue  weight  to  certain  forms  and  ceremonies. 
With  almost  ludicrous  pomp,  Dr.  Boyd  records  the  first  minister 
who,  after  reading  "  the  portion  of  Scripture " — which,  in  our 
■opinion,  is  quite  as  good  an  expression  as  "  the  lesson  " — repeated 
"  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson."  Considering  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  not  appointed  certain  lessons  to  be  read,  the  phrase 
seems  to  us  a  little  parrot-like  in  its  imitation,  and  no  advance 
on  the  reverent  asking  for  a  blessing  on  "  the  Word,"  with  which 
most  ministers  close  the  reading  from  the  Scripture.  We  also 
take  exception  to  Dr.  Boyd's  speaking  of  "  livings  " — it  is  a  word 
new  to  Scottish  ears.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happiest  of 
the  names  to  which  the  Church  of  England  is  heir.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  these  days,  they  seldom  are  "  livings,"  and,  where  they 
are  so,  it  is  not  that  fact  the  clergy  most  wish  to  impress  on  their 
people.  The  old  Scotch  word,  "  a  charge,"  seems  to  us  to  have 
advantages  wliich  it  is  a  pity  to  lose,  and  this  servile  imitation 
brings  us  no  nearer  reunion. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  this  volume  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  a  kindly  understanding  between  the  two  Churches, 
and  those  who  repeat  worn-out  stories  as  to  the  forms  of  the 
Scottish  Church  will  do  well  to  study  these  pages.  We  could 
wish  that  here  and  there  Dr.  Boyd  had  not  marred  his  history  by 
expressions  of  simple  vulgarity.  In  one  place  he  tells  a  touching 
and  beautiful  story,  one  of  those  histories  with  which  the  Scottish 
Universities  have  made  us  all  familiar,  of  the  patient  self-denial 
and  heroic  death  of  one  of  her  poor  students.  "  Such  a  story  is 
iike  to  break  some  hearts  which  do  not  care  a  solitary  farthing  for 
the  kicking  out  of  emperors,  and  the  like,"  and  again,  in  telling 
another  story  of  a  death-bed,  this  low  slang  is  repeated  in  yet 
more  offensive  form.  As  we  look  at  the  dates  within  which 
these  twenty-five  years  are  written,  the  death-beds  of  at  least 
four  emperors  rise  to  remembrance,  and  one,  fresh  yet  in  every 
reverent  mind,  yields  to  none  in  the  pathos  of  its  manly  resigna- 
tion, of  its  kingly  example  of  suffering  heroically  borne.  Dr. 
Boyd  is  a  preacher,  and  knows  that  the  time  is  past  when 
it  required  courage  to  state  that  kings  were  mortal,  and 
must  die  The  courage  which  is  now  required  is  to  state 
that  kings  and  emperors  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings.  Would  Dr.  Boyd  have  had  the  bravery  to  speak  of  the 
"  kicking  off"  of  one  of  his  poor  parishioners  ?  Certainly  not, 
the  punishment  would  be  from  the  "  many-headed,"  who  have  no 
difficulty  in  speaking ;  but  of  those  who  never  do  speak,  and 
are  precluded  from  doing  so,  it  is  safe  to  write  in  terms  which  we 
should  have  thought  one  in  Dr.  Boyd's  position  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn.  "  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  Dr.  Boyd,  "  that 
what  disgusts  people  of  sense  and  taste  may  truly  impress  people 
who  have  little  sense  and  no  taste  at  all."  We  cannot  acquit  Dr. 
Boyd  of  seeking  to  impress  these  last,  and  of  being  quite  callous 
as  to  "  the  better  sort."  These  he  cannot  fail  to  disgust  in  such 
passages.  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  been  annoyed  by  such  in- 
stances of  bad  taste,  had  "emperors"  been  sheltered  in  Dr.  Boyd's 
study.  True,  he  records  a  visit  from  Prince  Leopold,  but  it 
was  clearly  not  a  happy  time.  "  The  incredible  tenacity  with 
which  some  folk  keep  hold  of  the  coat-tails  of  a  prince  is  even 
■exceeded  by  their  mortal  terror  lest  anybody  else  gets  hold  of 
those  sacred  coat-tails  "—from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  Dr. 
Boyd  failed  in  getting  a  grasp  on  them.  We  hope  in  the  volume 
which  is  still  promised  us  that  there  may  be  a  little  more  reticence 
in  dealing  with  men  who  are  still  living — though  we  believe  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  should  take  seriously  any  of  the  savintrs 
of  "A.K.  H.  B."  J     J  J  b 


THE  ALDINE  POPE/ 

DENNIS  upon  Pope  suggests  an  unpromising  conjunction. 
One  thinks  involuntarily  of  Hogarth's  sketch  in  Carruthers 

of  "  Mr.  D  s  y*^  Critick,"  lighting  his  pipe  as  if  he  were 

quarrelling  with  it,  and  the  recollection  seems  portentous  with 
angry  and  atrabilious  comment.  For 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 

And  stares,  ti-pmendous,  with  a  threiit'ninp;  eyo, 

Like  some  tierce  Tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 

But  the  Dennises  of  to-day  are  of  blander  mood,  and  more  bene- 
ficent. Of  the  two  here  concerned,  Mr.  John  Dennis,  already 
favourably  known  as  an  essay-writer,  has  undertaken  the 
introductory  portion,  while  Mr.  G.  11.  Dennis  has  superintended 
the  text  and  notes.  The  "Memoir,"  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  an  old  contributor  to  the  Cornhill,  is  compactly  and  unpre- 
tentiously written.  To  be  fresh  upon  such  a  subject  is  only 
possible  to  the  pursuers  of  paradox,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  steady-going  Aldine  series  that  Mr.  John  Dennis  is  not  of 
these.  Apart  from  his  ascription  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  of  a  pair 
of  couplets  which  that  accomplished  verseman  would  probably 
decline  to  father,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his  work.  As 
regards  that  of  his  colleague,  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  often  most 
laborious  where  the  labour  is  least  manifest.  The  reproduction 
of  the  text  has  apparently  been  carefully  done,  and  the  original 
notes,  which  the  editor  has  added  to  those  of  Pope  himself  and 
of  previous  commentators,  are  brief  and  helpful.  He  has  been 
unable  to  avoid  the  almost  classical  mistake  of  doubling  the 
"  d"  in  Dodington  ;  and  he  might  surely  have  added  some  com- 
ment to  Pope's  note,  in  which  Earl's  Court  is  classed  with 
Tooting  as  a  village  near  London.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  of 
the  annotations  are  new  to  us.  Mr.  Courthope's  discovery  of  the 
prototype  of  "damn  with  faint  praise"  in  the  "And  with  faint 
praises  one  another  damn,"  in  the  works  of  Wycherley,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  piquant.  W'ith  regard  to  another  note,  that  on  Mrs. 
Oldfield  ("  Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  Saint  provoke  !  "),  the 
story  is  too  old  to  be  contradicted.  Yet  it  is  worth  remarking 
that,  if  Narcissa  did  ever  so  express  herself,  she  was  not  original 
in  doing  it.  "  Hark'ye,  Hussey," — says  a  character  in  Steele's 
Funeral  to  her  maid  Tattleaid — "  if  you  shou'd,  as  I  hope  you 
won't,  out-live  me,  take  Care  I  an't  buried  in  Flannel ;  'twould 
never  become  me  I'm  sure."  The  speaker  was  Lady  Brumpton 
(Mrs.  Verbruggen) ;  and  another  actress  in  the  same  comedy, 
who  must  have  often  heard  the  words,  was  Anne  Oldfield  herself. 
She  died  in  1730,  and  Steele's  play  had  been  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
nine  and  twenty  years  before. 


STEAMERS  AND  ADVENTDRES.t 

QCEAN  STEAMSHIPS  is  the  work  of  a  syndicate  of  six. 

^  Whether  the  co-operation  of  so  many  cooks  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  book-makers'  broth  is  a  question  not  necessary  to 
be  asked  at  present.  We  cannot  for  our  own  part  see  why  Com- 
mander Chad  wick,  U.S.N.,  who  writes  on  "  The  Development  of  the 
Steamship  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  could  not  also  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  last  chapter,  on  the  "  Steamship  Lines  of 
the  World,''  which  has  been  given  to  Lieutenant  Ridgely  Hunt  of 
the  same  service.  Neither  is  it  clear  to  us  why  the  last-named 
officer  might  not  also  Jifive  done  the  work  of  the  first.  This 
practice  of  dividing  a  subject  up  among  several  writers  leads  to 
repetition,  unless  they  are  kept  under  strict  editorial  control. 
This  book  has  no  editor,  and  consequently  there  is  some  repetition, 
though,  to  do  it  justice,  there  is  not  much.  The  practice  of  book- 
making  by  syndicates  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  Americans. 
The  members  of  this  particular  one  have  divided  their  subjects  as 
follows.  Mr.  Gould  writes  on  "  Ocean  Passenger  Traffic,"  and 
"  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  Carrier  "  ;  Mr.  Rideing  on 
"  The  Building  of  an  Ocean  Greyhound  "  ;  Mr.  Seaton  on  "  Speed 
in  Ocean  Steamers " ;  and  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley, 
U.S.N.,  on  "  The  Ship's  Company."  Add  the  two  articles  we 
have  mentioned  already,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  scattered  reading  in  this  volume. 

On  surveying  them  in  the  lump  for  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  finding  why  so  many  hands  were  employed,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Lieutenant  Kelley  was  engaged  to  supply  the 
poetry  and  wit.  He  has  discharged  his  function  in  a  fashion 
which  sets  us  inquiring  again  why  it  is  that  sailors,  when  they 
write,  are  so  fond  of  a  species  of  strained  jocularity  and  convul- 
sive pathos.  The  most  complete,  and  therefore  the  most  tire- 
some, specimen  of  the  kind  is  Lieutenant  Parsons's  Nelsonian 
Reminiscences;  and  Lieutenant  Kelley  has  followed  his  tradition. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  three  very  blethering  sentences  : — 

This  watch-keeping  seems  easy  enough,  even  interesting  and  exciting; 
at  least,  so  I  have  heard,  not  onl3'  from  the  casual  gentleman  who  worries 


*  Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  A  New  Edition  in  Three 
Volumes,  revised  by  G.  E.  Dennis,  B.A.,  Lond.  With  a  Memoir  by  John 
Dennis.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

f  Ocean  Steamships  :  a  Po/ntlar  Account  of  their  Construction,  Develop- 
ment^ Manacicment,  and  Appliances.  By  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Kelley,  and 
Hunt,  U.S.N.,  and  Messrs.  Gould,  Kideing,  and  Seaton.  London  :  Murray. 
1892. 

Hard  Life  in  the  Colonies,  and  other  Experiences  by  Sea  and  Land. 
Adventure  Series.  Now  tirst  printed.  Compiled  from  private  letters.  By 
C.  Carlyon  Jenkyns.    Illustrated.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1892. 

Among  TypJioons  and  Pirate  Craft.  By  Captain  Lindsay  Anderson, 
niustrations.    Loudon :  Chjpman  &  Hall.  1S92. 
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about  critically  in  fine  weather,  but  froni  that  uneasy-minded  strutter  who 
skips  across  the  Western  ocean  half  a  dozen  times  a  year  for  no  reason  any 
sane  man  has  ytt  discovered.  But,  dearly  beloved  idlers,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves  ;  getting  out  of  bed  and  walking  on  a  roof  is  anything  but  gay, 
even  in  tine  weather.  In  stormy  seasons  it  is  such  wretched  work  that 
then  be  mine  rather  to  woo  my  bucolics  ;  my  farms,  and  gardens,  nij-  forest 
glades. 

This  is  tlie  T.  P.  Cooke  styie,  and  is  very  annoying.  If  Lieu- 
tenant Kelley  will  ask  a  real  farmer,  lie  will  learn  that  some 
forms  of  "  bucolics  " — such,  for  instance,  as  getting  three  or  four 
thousand  sheep  off  a  hillside  in  a  snowstorm — are  not  much  more 
"gay"  than  keeping  the  middle  watch.  The  account  which 
Lieutenant  Kelley  gives  of  the  crews  of  the  ocean  steamers  is  not 
very  pleasant  reading.  He  argues  very  warmly  that  it  is  only 
"  beach-combers,  shore-huggers,  mere  Abraham's  men,"  who 
contend  that  steamers  have  destroyed  the  old  seamanship;  but 
his  own  picture  proves  that  the  real  seamen  on  board  these 
vessels  are  the  masters  and  mates  who  were  trained  in  the  sailing 
clippers.  The  crews  are  rapidly  tending  to  become  simply  a  kind 
of  rather  inferior  factory  hands.  The  other  articles  are  written 
in  a  much  more  composed  and  Christian  frame  of  mind.  Captain 
Chadwick's  article  on  "The  Development  of  the  Steamship" 
gives  a  brief,  and  quite  readable,  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  very 
wonderful  branch  of  industry.  He  is  very  sensible,  indeed,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  conditions  which  enabled  England  to  beat  the 
United  States  in  the  use  of  ocean  steamers,  in  spite  of  the  start 
which  America  gained  in  the  race.  Mr.  Seaton  is  "popular," 
without  being  merely  wordy,  in  his  article  on  "  Speed  in 
Steamships."  We  doubt  whether  he  will  quite  succeed  in 
making  the  general  reader  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  co-efficient  of  fineness."  The  general  reader  commonly  skips 
serious-looking  things  like  that,  but  it  will  be  his  fault  if  Mr. 
Seaton  does  not  make  him  understand  what  are  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  speed  of  steamers.  We  note  that  Mr.  Seaton, 
though  refusing  to  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  limit 
of  speed  has  been  attained,  is  inclined  to  judge  "  by  analogy  with 
railway  trains  "  that  this  result  has  been  reached.  Any  consider- 
able further  speed  could,  in  fact,  only  be  reached  at  a  cost  which 
would  be  ruinous.  Unless  some  new  invention  appears  which 
will  revolutionize  steam  traflic  as  completely  as  that  changed  the 
old  sailing  fleets,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  found  that  we  have 
attained  the  highest  possible  average  level  of  speed.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  single  vessel  which  could  break  the  record  once,  and  by 
a  little,  is  a  likely  enough  event,  but  that  would  not  prove  Mr. 
Seaton  to  be  wrong.  Mr.  Rideing's  article  on  the  "  Building  of 
an  Ocean  Greyhound  "  would  be  readable  if  it  contained  nothing 
but  its  singularly  good  picture  of  the  Clyde,  but  there  is  more  in 
it.  Mr.  Gould's  chapter  on  "  Ocean  Passenger  Traffic  "  will,  we 
imagine,  be  the  most  generally  liked  in  the  volume — for  it  is  all 
about  the  passenger  and  his  little  comforts.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  our  feelings  are  friendly,  we  find  his  sub- 
ject tiresome.  He  does  his  best,  but  there  is  no  inspiration  in 
-^he  conveniences  and  the  "  thousand  new  lamps"  of  any  hotel, 
•whether  afloat  or  on  shore.  Mr.  Rldeing,  again,  writing  of 
"  Safety  on  the  Atlantic,"  is  interesting,  and  should  convert  any 
reader  who  still  needs  conversion  to  an  understanding  of  the  care, 
skill,  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ocean  steamer.  The  illustrations  to  this  volume  are 
numerous,  and  are  also  too  often  splashy. 

Hard  Life  in  the  Colonies,  and  other  Experiences  by  Sen  and  Land 
is  an  engaging  title,  and  the  promise  it  makes  is  fairly  kept. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  life,  and  there  are  some  experiences. 
We  understand  from  the  editor,  Mrs.  Catherine  Carlyon  Jenkyns 
(a  lady  who  does  not  tell  you  that  she  is  Miss  must  put  up  with 
being  called  Mrs.),  that  it  is  all  true.  We  dare  say  that,  putting 
aside  some  touching  up  of  the  high  lights,  it  is  all  true  enough. 
Whether  it  is  interesting  enough  and  new  enough  to  deserve 
publication  is  another  question.  A  not  inappropriate  name  for 
the  bock  would  be  "  Three  Rolling  Stones."  They  divide  the 
volume  among  them.  First,  Mr.  Arthur  Cardew  Jenkins  tells 
how  he  was  "  Shanghai'd  "  at  San  Francisco,  and  worked  his  way 
home  round  the  Horn  in  a  sailing-ship  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 
We  do  not,  by  the  way,  quite  make  out  that  he  was  Shanghai'd, 
for  he  shipped  voluntarily  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  which  was 
more  smart  than  straightforward  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who 
had  never  been  at  sea  before  except  as  a  passenger.  He  was 
very  uncomfortable,  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear. 
Then  Mr.  Gilbert  Chilcott  Jenkins  recounts  his  adventures 
in  Eastern  seas.  Mr.  G.  C.  Jenkins  says  that  he  had  been 
a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  found  himself  stranded 
ashore  with  an  empty  pocket,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain.  The  Jenkins  family  seem  to  be 
very  liable  to  find  themselves,  for  private  reasons,  at  large  and 
destitute  in  remote  seaports.  Judging  from  their  own  accounts 
of  their  adventures,  w^e  guess  that  this  peculiarity  of  theirs  was 
due  to  an  errant  disposition,  and  a  certain  inability  to  abstain 
from  quarrelling  with  their  bread  and  butter.  Then  Mr.  G.  C. 
Jenkins,  after  many  roamings,  foregathered  with  Mr.  Ilaln 
Killegrew  Dunbar,  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  ancient  lineage, 
and  fine  artistic  genius,  who  also  found  himself  ashore  and 
destitute  at  Melbourne.  They  rolled  to  and  fro  from  Australia 
to  New  Zealand  and  back  again,  doing  odd  jobs,  and  fighting 
Maones.  All  three  jointly  or  severally  came  across  Chinese 
pirates,  tyrannical  mates,  land  thieves,  and  water  thieves.  We 
cannot  say  that  any  of  their  adventures  were  very  striking, 
though  they  starved  much,  and  survived  many  evils.  But  whether 
they  are  literally  true,  cr  only  mythically  true,  the  reader  will 


find  that  they  give  a  not  bad  picture  of  that  type  of  restless, 
shifty,  not  very  trustworthy  Englishman  who  has  done  so  much 
in  the  way  of  colonization,  and  who,  unless  he  starves,  or  is  shot 
too  soon,  generally  contrives  to  fall  on  his  legs  at  last.  We 
gather  from  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  is  a  very  self-conscious  and 
loquacious  person,  that  he  and  his  partner  did  fall  on  their  legs  at 
last.  Altogether  they  are  worth  looking  at  once,  in  an  idle  hour, 
but  it  is  prudent  not  to  take  them  too  literally. 

Captain  Lindsay  Anderson's  adventures  "Among  Typhoons 
and  Pirate  Craft"  must  also,  we  imagine,  be  described  as  mythi- 
cally true.  Whether  actually  in  an  opium  clipper,  or  only  a 
spectator  and  student.  Captain  Anderson  has  seen  much  of  the 
Chinese  trade  in  the  old  adventurous  days  of  smuggling  and  in 
tlie  Taiping  Rebellion.  His  dates  puzzle  us  a  little,  and  one 
comes  across  phrases  which  startle.  A  long  eighteen-pcunde-j 
carronade  is  a  queer  weapon,  and  it  was  unusual,  to  say  no 
more,  to  put  a  carronade  in  the  bows  of  a  vessel  as  a  chasing  gur^ 
which  is  where  it  was  mounted  in  the  Eamont.  Of  the  matter 
of  the  book  a  very  fair  idea  is  to  be  got  from  the  title  of 
chapter  xxviii.,  "From  Nagasaki  to  Woosung — More  Pirates." 
It  is  all  about  runs  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  and 
fights  with  pirates.  Captain  Anderson,  by  the  way,  speaks  with 
more  respect  of  the  courage  of  these  ruffians  than  is  usual.  The 
British  naval  officer  has  commonly  described  them  as  a  pack  of 
cowards.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  give  even  well-armed  mer- 
chant ships  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  ill-armed  vessels 
were  frequently  plundered  by  them.  Captain  Anderson  writes, 
on  the  whole,  well — with  spirit,  and  without  too  much  straining 
after  the  picturesque.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  much  literary 
faculty  beyond  the  power  to  tell  a  plain  tale  coherently.  His 
adventures  follow  one  another  with  breathless  rapidity,  and,  as 
they  are  very  similar,  his  book,  short  as  it  is,  becomes  a  trifle 
tiresome  before  the  end  is  reached.  One  running  fight  with 
pirate  junks  is,  after  all,  very  like  another.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  his  volume  is  the  account  of  Nagasaki  as  it  was  before 
Japan  was  opened  to  trade.  There  is  also  a  decidedly  effective 
picture  of  the  rescue  of  a  number  of  Chinese  from  Ningpo  during 
the  Taiping  war.  The  feat  was  performed,  as  the  author  candidly 
confesses,  lor  a  consideration.  One  detail  of  manners  we  leara 
which  rather  surprises  us.  The  favourite  drink  of  the  bold 
opium  smuggler  was  Moselle.  One  would  almost  as  soon  think 
of  hearing  that  Sir  Heury  Morgan  drank  lemonade. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M WAGNER'S  Jeunesse  (i)  is  one  of  those  books  which  are 
.  so  absolutely  excellent  in  intention,  and  which  contain, 
at  no  very  rare  intervals,  things  so  meritorious,  that  one  hardly 
knows  how  to  say  anything  that  is  not  kind  of  them.  And  yet 
we  hardly  know,  also,  how  the  book  can  come  to  much  good. 
M.  Wagner  is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  youth  of  France  is 
in  a  very  bad  way ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  possible,  without  taking 
quite  such  a  gloomy  view  as  he  does,  to  think  that  it  is  not  in  a 
very  good  one.  And  how  would  he  cure  it  ?  Why,  in  regard  of 
the  temptations  that  do  most  easily  beset  it  (and  other  youth, 
too,  for  that  matter)  he  would  have  it  remember  its  dignite  virile. 
How  is  that  for  a  pill  against  the  earthquake  ?  And  even  sup- 
posing that  earthquakes  will  yield  to  pills,  what  an  alternative  to 
vice  is  the  constant  contemplation  of  one's  own  dignite  virile  ! 
May  a  man  not  almost  as  well  be  a  roue  as  a  prig  ?  We  are  not 
surprised,  after  this,  to  find  M.  Wagner,  when  he  comes  to  religion, 
extolling  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  but  warning  us  against  the 
Churches,  against  the  spirit  of  party,  against  looking  to  the  past, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  so  much  good  intention 
should  be  wasted  in  the  old,  old  way. 

M.  Gabriel  Sarrazin  is  known  both  by  a  book  on  modern 
English  poetry,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
recently  produced  in  France,  and  by  other  good  work.  In  his 
present  volume  he  tries  a  rather  ambitious  path,  wherein  slip- 
pings  and  slidings  are  more  common  than  steady  ascents.  La 
montee  (2)  consists  of  short  "  impressions,"  sketches,  expansions 
of  heart,  and  divers  other  things  of  the  sort  which  more  com- 
monly finds  literary  form  in  verse — wliether  on  the  well-knowr» 
principle  of  "  ce  qui  ne  vaut "  or  not  we  will  not  say.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  requires  greater  courage  to  put  them 
forth  in  prose  than  in  verse,  that  they  are  less  usually 
tolerable  when  exposed  to  the  drier  light  of  the  more  common- 
place medium,  and  that  great  successes  in  the  attempt  are  very- 
rare.  We  can  very  honestly  say  that  M.  Sarrazin  has  not  made 
an  egregious  failure  ;  that  he  has  made  an  exemplary  success  ws- 
could  not  quite  so  honestly  as.^ert.  Between  the  earliest  pieces 
(which  date  a  dozen  years  back,  and  have  for  scene  and  back- 
ground no  less  a  place  than  Barnes  Common  and  the  Thames  in 
May)  and  the  last  (which  are  quite  recent,  and  dated  at  various 
spots  on  the  globe)  there  is  much  that  is  distinctly  good,  corn- 
bined  with  not  a  little  which  we  cannot  call  good,  because  it 
lacks  the  distinction  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  prose  of  this  kind. 
M.  Sarrazin  writes  well—at  times  extremely  well — but,  com- 
paring this  and  his  other  books,  we , should  say  that  he  writes  best 
when  the  subject  is  supplied  to  him,  and  not  when  he  supplies 
the  subject. 

(i)  Jeunesse.    Par  C.  Wagner.    Paris  :  Fischbacher. 
{2)  Ln  montte.    Par  Gabriel  Sanaziu.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
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The  essays  (3)  which  M.  Ginisty  has  collected  in  this  volume 
answer  to  their  title,  and  are  at  the  same  time  of  an  agreeable 
variety.  There  is  a  paper,  most  ingeniously  "vulgarized"  (to 
use  a  word  which  has  no  bad  sense  in  French,  less  even  than  our 
word  '•  popularized  "  in  English),  on  Montchrestien,  Hardy,  and 
other  illustrations  of  the  early  French  stage ;  another  on  the 
Russian  theatre,  a  third  on  the  German.  Thence  we  go  to  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France,  and  thence,  again,  to  a  pot  pourri 
of  recent  books,  more  or  less  distinctly  concerning  the  stage, 
M.  de  Marsangy's  Mme.  de  Beaumarchais,  M.  Arsene  Iloussaye's 
Memoirs,  and  so  forth.  And  then  we  end  by  some  half  or  wholly 
originally  pieces  on  things  theatrical,  one  at  least  of  which, 
"  La  Retraite  "  (wherein  an  old  actor  and  actress,  married  and 
retired,  half  quarrel  over  the  comparison  of  their  ancient  glories), 
would  make  no  bad  saynete.  It  is  a  pleasant  book  ;  one  which 
everybody  may  not  read  through,  but  in  which  almost  everybody 
will  find  something  to  amuse  and  suit  him. 

The  competence  of  M.  Jullien  (4)  in  matters  musical  needs 
little  praise,  and  in  the  present  volume  he  extends  it  more  widely 
than  in  his  earlier  works  on  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  Articles  on 
both  these  masters  figure  here,  with  others  on  Schumann, 
M.  Thomas,  Signor  Yerdi,  MM.  Gounod,  Lalo,  and  Reyer ;  Herr 
Brahms,  M.  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  and  M.  Massenet.  And  there  are 
portraits  and  facsimiles,  both  of  letters  and  of  music,  and  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  which  deserves  minuter  attention 
than  we  can  give  it  here. 

It  would  have  been  odd  li  Man's  Place  in  Nature  {^)  had 
waited  all  these  years  for  reproduction  in  French,  yet  there  is 
nothing  on  the  cover  or  the  title-page  to  tell  us  to  the  contrary. 
A  preface  of  Mr.  Huxley's  own,  however — dated,  as  far  as  its 
entirety  goes,  last  year — gives  us  the  necessary  reminder  that  the 
original  version  by  Dr.  Dally  appeared  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  that  the  fresh  matter  of  the  later  English  editions  is,  in 
French,  the  work  of  M.  Henri  de  Varigny. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  critical  readers  that  M.  Tillault,  who 
has  written  a  book  of  much  power  in  Aprcs  le  meurtre  (6),  is  a 
diligent  student  of  M.  Feuillet.  Indeed,  the  plagiarism-hunters 
may  say  that  the  donnee  of  his  book  is  only  that  of  Julia  de 
Trecoeur  with  ingenious  twists  and  counter-twists.  The  argu- 
ment is  brief,  and  the  telling  of  it  does  not  affect  the  interest. 
The  hero  shoots  his  wife  in  flagrant  delit.  Long  afterwards,  the 
full  facts  not  being  known  even  to  his  nearest  relations,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  under  his  roof  her  daughter  by  a  first  marriage, 
and,  beginning  with  more  than  a  little  aversion,  he  ends  by 
loving  the  girl  furiously,  and  with  a  returned,  though  honourable, 
affection.  He  might,  it  seems,  according  to  the  rather  eccentric 
French  law,  have  married  her,  since  there  was  no  issue  of  his 
mnion  with  her  mother ;  but  the  murder  hinders  the  marriage 
and  suicide  cuts  the  knot.  It  is  a  gloomy  book  enough  ;  but  there 
is  real  power  and  real  pathos  in  it,  and  it  belongs  to  the  right 
school  in  fiction,  not  the  wrong. 


KEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  new  "  Modern  Science "  series, 
edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock— TOe  Horse,  by  "William  Henry 
E'lower  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)— is  devoted  to  a 
subject  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  promise  any  novelty  of  treat- 
ment. Of  books  on  Ilippology,  as  Mr.  Flower  observes,  there 
are  nearly  four  thousand  catalogued  in  Huth's  Bibliographical 
i?ecor<-/,  published  in  1887.  But  the  very  vastness  of  this  for- 
midable array  has,  it  seems,  suggested  a  better  way  than  that  of 
summary  or  comprehensive  survey.  There  was  no  hope  of  epito- 
mizing the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Flower,  accordingly, 
<ieals  with  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view — namely,  tliat 
■which  comprises  the  evolutionary  pedigree  of  the  horse,  or,  to 
adopt  the  Darwinian  term,  the  descent  of  the  horse.  He  treats 
of  the  horse,  not  as  an  isolated  form,  but  as  one  link  in  a  great 
chain,  tracing  its  ancestry  in  the  past,  and  the  various  steps  of 
modification  by  which  it  has  come  to  be  "  the  very  singular  and 
highly-specialized  animal "  it  now  is.  From  this  purely  scientific 
standpoint  Mr.  Flower  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  admi- 
rably coherent  study  in  natural  history.  Perhaps  on  one  or  two 
points  a  little  further  enlightenment  might  have  been  supplied  to 
the  intelligent  layman  of  whom  the  editor  writes.  Well  equipped 
as  that  layman  may  be  with  regard  to  comparative  anatomy  and 
paleontology,  he  might  reasonably  desire  some  demonstration- 
one  more  diagram  might  have  sufficed— that  Phenacodus  was  an 
ungulate  animal.  Then  there  is  a  very  curious  problem  connected 
•with  the  horse  in  America,  and  its  extinction— in  Northern 
America  certamly— since  the  Eocene  age.  Fossil  remains  of  true 
horses,  belonging  to  most  of  the  recent  geological  ages,  abound, 
as  Mr.  Flower  observes,  in  almost  every  part  of  America.  Even 
if  we  admit  that  the  horses  found  in  La  Plata  by  Cabot  were  not 
introduced  from  Europe,  it  is  tolerably  certain  there  were  no 
horses  in  Northern  or  Central  America  when  the  Spaniards  first 
arrived  at  the  continent.  Mr.  Flower  recognizes  the  unsolved 
problem  presented  by  the  evidences  of  fossil  remains  of  the  horse 

(3)  Choses  et  gens  de  theatre.    Par  Paul  Ginisty.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(4)  Musicieiis  a'aiijourd'hui.  Par  A.  Jullien.  Paris:  Librairie  de 
rArt. 

(5)  place  de  Vhomme  dans  la  nature.  Par  T.  H.  Huxlev  Paris  • 
Baillifere.  ' 

(6)  Apris  le  n.eur::e.    Par  Jean  Tillau'.t.    Paris  ;  Cnlmann  Levy. 


and  its  complete  extinction.  As  the  horse  and  its  congeners  were 
so  abundant  in  North  America,  how  was  it  that  none  of  the 
people  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  preserved  any  traditions  of 
the  horse,  and  why  were  they  so  fearful  of  the  horse  and  its 
rider  ?    This  is  the  strangest  aspect  of  a  bewildering  problem. 

Dr.  W.  Fream's  Elements  of  Agriculture  (John  Murray)  is 
issued,  under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
response  to  numerous  requests  for  an  authoritative  elementary 
text-book  adapted  to  the  use  of  rural  cottagers  and  schools. 
Dr.  Fream's  work  satisfies  those  requirements  thorouglily.  It  is, 
in  every  sense,  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  art  of  agriculture. 
The  general  scheme  of  the  book  was  settled  by  a  sub-Committee 
of  the  Society,  with  Lord  Moreton  as  chairman.  Eminent  autho- 
rities, like  Sir  John  Lawes,  Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  Sir  John  Thorold, 
Dr.  Voelcker,  Miss  Ormerod,  have  united  in  assisting  the  Com- 
mittee with  suggestions,  while  Dr.  Fream's  treatment  of  the 
subject  shows  in  every  section  of  the  book  scrupulous  observation 
of  the  aims  in  view.  The  work  is  one  that  was  greatly  needed, 
and  it  is  not  more  than  just  to  Dr.  Fream's  execution  of  it  to  say 
that  his  text-book  is  worthy  of  general  acceptation  as  the  standard 
elementary  work  on  the  subject. 

The  interpreter  of  poetry  is  oft  given  to  address  young  people 
as  a  pretext  for  his  dismal  calling — -assuming,  apparently,  that 
the  young  person  has  no  ear.  Mr.  W.  Calder  has  "  epitomized  " 
Chaucer — Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  (Blackwood  &  Sons) 
— "  with  the  desire  to  present  Chaucer's  great  masterpiece  in  a 
fairly  popular  form  to  young  folks  and  ordinary  readers."  He 
seems  utterly  unconscious  that  what  he  has  presented  is  not 
Chaucer  at  all.  He  has  done  the  Prologue  into  a  prose  paraphrase 
and  told  the  stories  of  the  Knight,  and  so  forth,  in  his  own 
language.  And  all  this  he  has  done  in  the  hope  that  the 
"  young  "  and  the  "  ordinary "  may  be  led  "  of  their  own 
accord  "  to  the  works  of  the  poet  he  has  hideously  deformed  and 
mutilated. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  studied  men's  minds  and  manners  in 
many  lands,  as  all  who  have  read  his  entertaining  book  of 
voyages  know  well,  and  of  these  experiences  of  the  traveller,  we 
conjecture,  there  are  certain  reminiscences  preserved  in  the 
stories  collected  under  the  title  King  Billy  of  Ballarat  (Lawrence 
&  Bullen).  "  The  Sheriff"  of  Red  Butte,"  for  example,  and  "  The 
Story  of  Rawhide  River,"  are  suggestive  of  actual  experience  in 
the  Wild  West.  But  actuality  is  seldom  absent  from  these 
vigorous  sketches  and  stories.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  capital  story- 
teller, with  an  incisive  and  dramatic  style  that  is  thoroughly  in- 
dividual. The  stories  of  a  grotesque  or  tragic  cast,  such  as  the 
grimly  humorous  "  Mithridates  the  King,"  "  Father  and  Son," 
'•  A  Domestic  Tragedy,"  are  exceedingly  impressive. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  chatty  volume,  Cigarette  Papers  (Hutchin- 
son &  Co.),  is  made  up  of  light  and  pleasant  recollections  and  im- 
pressions of  authors  and  actors  and  critics,  interspersed  with 
sketches  of  living  celebrities  and  not  a  few  strange  stories. 
Altogether  this  is  an  agreeable  book  for  an  idle  hour,  being 
amusing  as  well  as  easy  reading. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  enthusiastic  impressions  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  which  originally  appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  are 
shaped  to  elegant  book  form  under  the  title  Japonica  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  illustrated  with  Mr.  Robert  Blum's  capital 
drawings  of  the  streets,  the  country,  the  people — especially  the 
ladies. 

Homeimrd  Bound,  by  Edward  Reeves  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.),  is  descriptive  of  a  colonist's  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to 
England  by  way  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  ob- 
viously addressed  to  a  friendly  circle,  and  originally  intended  for 
private  circulation.  Ingenuous  is  the  record  of  the  most  trivial 
facts.  Thus,  we  read  that  "the  Moorish  men  are  all  tall  and 
fine  looking,"  and  "  curiosity  led  us  to  buy  a  real  fez  (cap)  in  the 
shop  of  a  Moor  all  the  way  from  Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco. 
The  shop  is  48  inches  wide  (1  measured  it)." 

Mr.  Orrin  Cedesman  Stevens  affects  a  somewhat  recondite 
poetic  diction  in  An  Idyl  of  the  Sun,  and  other  Poems  (Holyoke, 
Mass. :  Griffith  &  Co.)  It  is  a  new  Delia  Cruscan  style,  or  a 
New  England  survival  of  that  ancient  mode,  that  is  suggested  by 
the  following  opening  of  a  "  Love  Sonnet "  : — 

How  doth  thy  flute-toned  spirit  modify 
All  utterances  o'erstrained  that  disappear 
Within  the  rose-rimmed  orifice  of  thine  ear  ! 

Ah,  how  I  long  that  instrument  to  trv  1 

And  blow  the  sounds  of  my  humanity 
Into  that  artery  of  perfect  song 
So  feelingly,  no  heait's  recurrent  thong 

Be  needed  to  give  pulses  or  velocity. 

Well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  sympathy  of  intelligent  children 
is  Miss  Alice  Pollard's  collection  of  Trite  Stories  from  Greek 
History  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  The  selection  of  subjects  is 
excellent,  and  the  style  unaffl^cted  and  clear. 

M.  Silas  K.  Hocking's  For  Light  and  Liberty  (Warne  &  Co.)  is 
a  well-written  story,  fairly  interesting,  with  considerable  power 
in  the  sketching  of  character.  The  self-satistied  scientist  who 
resolves  that  his  young  nephew  shall  be  brought  up  in  entire 
ignorance  of  religion  is  cleverly  drawn.  The  sequel  of  this  ex- 
periment, ns  regards  the  creedless  youth,  is  precisely  what  mo 
readers  will  anticipate,  though  it  is  very  naturally  evolved. 

The  first  volumH  of  Burnsiana,  compiled  by  John  D.  Ros-> 
(Alexander  Gardner),  is  an  odd  jumble  of  extracts  i'rom  many 
sources  by  various  hands  relating  to  the  poet  and  his  writings. 
There  are  some  ninety  of  these  cuttings  from  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  so  forth,  of  which  a  small  percentage  only  can  be 
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described  as  of  interest  to  the  poetic-minded  reader.  Tlie  patriot, 
however,  may  rejoice  in  all,  or  most,  of  these  odds  and  ends  as 
proofs  rather  than  as  provocations  of  enthusiasnj. 

The  "Bijou  Byron,"  of  which  we  have  the  fourth  volume — The 
Vision  of  Judgment  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) — possesses  almost 
every  merit  that  should  belong  to  a  new,  complete,  and  annotated 
edition  of  the  poet.  Form,  type,  notes,  are  excellent.  The 
paper  alone,  as  we  have  previously  observed,  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  It  is  far  too  flimsy.  Were  this  defect  removed — and 
it  easily  might  be  by  a  reissue  of  the  edition  on  better  paper — 
the  "  Bijou  Byron  "  would  be  a  delightful  possession  to  all  who  love 
books. 

"SVe  have  also  received  Child  Life,  Vol.  I.  (Philip  &  Son),  a 
Kindergarten  journal,  the  organ  of  theFroebel  Society  ;  the  sixth 
edition  of  A  Guide  to  the  Unprotected,  by  a  Banker's  Daughter 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  very  useful  handbook  dealing  with  every- 
day transactions  with  regard  to  banking,  shares,  loans,  mortgages, 
&c. ;  Handboolc  of  Scottish  Church  Defence,  by  Christopher  N. 
Johnston  (Edinburgh  :  Hitt),  a  manual  of  reference  indispensable 
to  all  persons  interested  in  the  Scottish  Church  ;  Born  a  King,  a 
readable  little  book  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  present 
King  of  Spain,  by  Francis  and  Mary  Arnold-Forster  (Cassell  & 
Co.)  ;  Luke  Ashleigh,  a  story  of  school  life  in  Holland,  by  Alfred 
Elwes  (Griffitli,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  Vivia,  by  Florence  Wilford 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  ;  The  Cabinet  Minister,  a  farce  in  four 
acts,  by  Arthur  W.  Pinero  (Heinemann)  ;  The  Realm  of  Nature, 
an  Outline  of  Physiography,  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill  (John  Murray) ; 
The  Commerce  of  Nations,  by  C.  F.  Bastable,  LL.D.  (Methuen  & 
Co.) ;  and  The  Optics  of  Photography,  by  J.  Traill  Taylor  (Whit- 
taker  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  e.rcejjtion,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirehj  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  v:r iters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seats,  from  Is.  to  6s.  Private  Boxes  (C  seats> 
1  to  ;)  Guineas.  At  the  MATINltBS  Children  uader  Twelve  Half-price  to  all  Seats 
above  Is.    Seats  booked  two  weeks  in  advance  from  3s.  upwards. 


TO  AUTHORS. 

Authors  desirous  of  having  their  Manuscripts  Copyrighted,  and  the  Sale 
of  their  Works  pushed  in  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  P.  F.  Collier,  521  West  Thirteenth  Street^ 
New  York.  A  s.ale  of  over  200,000  copies  guaranteed  within  one  week  of 
publication.    For  all  particulars  communicate  as  above. 
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INNEfORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA, 

The  safest  and  most  gentle  apericn4. 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children  and  Infants. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


TO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  Soli- 
citors, and  others  A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  of  all  parts  willin?  to  receive- 

into  their  houscj  KKSIDENT  PATIENTS,  with  description  of  the  accommodation  ofTerciS, 
terms,  &c.,  sent  free  of  charge.  The  list  includes  private  asylums,  sanntoria.  homes  for 
inebriates,  &c.  Addiess.  Manager,  Medical,  &:c.  Association,  S  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND. 
"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.** 

NO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occu? 
without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
self, or  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  Ac.,  at  the  hands  of  th-s 
SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  and  MARINEBS*  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  titty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  of  the  Empire,  with 
about  1 .000  Local  Atrencies. 

Throuffh  this  National  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  cared  (or  on  tho. 
spot  and  at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependents  of  the  drowned  immediately 
sought  out  and  helped  in  their  need.  Total  relieved.  426.4S4  persons. 

Instituted  1839  ;  Incorporated  is.'jO  ;  under  patronage  of  U.M.  the  Que^n,.  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  lor  by  the  Board  of  Manasemcnt.  Bankers- Williams,, 
Deacon,  &  Co.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck.  Esq.,  Sailors*  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street, 
London,  E.  „  _ 

SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 
Thiseharitable  fund, for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  is  now 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.   Contributions  to  meet  the  pressing  nee(?.' 
will  be  most  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  a»  osual,  disbursed  intact  for  the  fail 
benefit  of  the  sufierers. 

CITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square;, 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 
Patron-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  f^(>pQ 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  9.5.  Over  461,850  patients  have  beta  relieved  since  the- 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  he  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY.  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WHITTINQTON.  Secretartl. 


Lonicn;  Fubllshed  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAKD,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PHELTENHAM   COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  fits  and  X20  per  annum.  wiU  b»  awarded  . 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  ftfteen — bor  lurtner 
details  apply  to  the  Secebtaby,  The  College.  Cheltenham.  ^ 

PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nineor  more,  open  to  compstitioii  at 
Midsummer.  1693,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  moy  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to 
a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  „,    „  t,  ,  .  , 

Further  particulars  from  the  llBAn- .Master  or  Sbcbhtary,  The  College, Clifton.Brl8toI. 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  »n  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
in.iia.orthe  Colonies.  About  FdHTV  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September.  ISO-  . 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  m  the  Indian  Puti  u 
Works  Department  ond  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  I:' or  part«nlv> 
apply  to  the  Seckktary,  at  the  College. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IN  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  week, 
  Lord  MiDLETON  asked  a  question  about 

fog  prevention,  and  Lord  Salisbury  (after 
jtlanting  one,  in  his  most  ingenious  style,  on  the  absent 
persons  of  Lord  Monkswell  and  other  panting  panegyrists 
of  tlie  L.  C.  C.  who  have  seats  in  tlie  House  of  Lords)  de- 
clined to  deal  with  the  matter,  by  legislation  or  Royal 
Commission.  His  reasons  wei'e  good  in  themselves ;  and 
this  Avill  be  a  great  comfort  if  London  wakes  up  and  finds 
rtself  unanimously  smothered  some  morning.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  greater  part  of  a  sitting  of  full  length  was 
occupied  by  the  continued  discussion  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
amendment,  which  was  finally  negatived  by  i68  to  97. 
The  chief  speech  was  Sir  William  Harcourt's,  and  of 
course  showed  the  speaker  in  his  ante- 1886  mind,  or 
State  of  Comparative  Innocence.  The  rest  of  the  sitting 
was  desultory,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  Alpheus  C.  and 
other  doleful  creatures.  Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  who 
seems  to  the  French  Voltaire  (Ah!  what  a  difference  •  be- 
tween namesakes)  a  "  grand  Englishman  upon  whom  Mr. 
'■  Gladstone  depends  to  finish  the  dying  Tory  party,"  put 
in  a  speech  to  effect  that  purpose.  But  the  latest  bulletins 
report  the  Tory  party  as  doing  well.  Sir  John  Lubbock — 
mildest  of  men — brought  up  the  rising  hope  of  Rossendale 
in  convulsive  protest  against  a  reference  to  "  Home  Rule 
and  gas,"  and,  almost  before  the  Speaker  suppressed  that 
disorderly  youth,  thanked  him  with  the  blandest  benevo- 
1-ence  for  fitting  on  the  cap. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  was  wound  up  on  Monday  by 
the  discussion  and  rejection  by  179  to  158  (in  a  division 
after  Closure  better  managed  by  the  Opposition  than  by  the 
Oo\-ernment  Whips)  of  Mr.  Sexton's  amendment.  Although 
there  was  nothing  in  it  of  quite  so  much  interest  as  the  rally 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley,  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  hestjo7-nada  of  the  play.  No  two  speeches  could 
)>e  better  contrasted  than  Mr.  Sexton's  and  Mr.  Jackson's. 
The  famous  "  windbag  "  of  the  Irish  party  has  seldom  filled 
himself  or  fed  his  hearers  with  more  wind  ;  and  the  new 
Chief  Secretary's  unadorned  but  most  business-like  fashion 
of  speech  has  not  often  showni  with  a  happier  foil.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  who  followed  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
simply  lamentable,  and  could  find  little  to  do  but  attack 
Lord  Londonderry.  Mr.  Redmond,  who  succeeded  as  a 
Parnellite  free-lance,  made  matters  extremely  lively  for  his 
.nnti-Parnellite  foes,  the  Gladstonian  leaders,  and  Sir  George 
T'revelyan,  and  brought  up  that  right  honourable  victim 
more  than  once  to  put  him  down  again  very  hard.  But 
the  most  remarkable  speech  of  the  evening,  perhaps,  in 
itself  if  not  in  its  results,  was  made  by  Mr.  Dunbar 
Jjarton,  the  new  member  for  Mid  Armagh,  who  has  cer- 
tainly scored  first  of  the  new  members,  and  that  heavily  for 
the  Unionist  side.  It  is  pretty  to  open  one's  paper,  and, 
^x'ithout  seeing  the  name,  detect  a  new  and  vigorous  hand 
:it  work,  and  this  enjoyment  must  have  fallen  to  divers 
readers  on  Tuesday  morning.  But  Mr.  Barton  has 
Plunket  blood  in  him,  which  makes  the  thing  less  sur- 
I)rising.  The  general  superiority  of  the  Government  side 
^\■as  maintained  in  the  contrast  between  Colonel  Saunder- 
.son's  good-tempered  hard  hitting  and  Mr.  Healy's  rather 
wild  and  waspish  attempts  to  retaliate.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  earlier  divers  meritorious  measures  had  been  intro- 
<luced,  on  the  more  important  of  which  we  comment 
elsewhere,  and  "attention"  had  been  '-called"  to  other 
matters. 

The  singular  incidents  of  the  division  on  Monday  night 
<wlien  it  was  at  least  alleged  that  the  Gladstonian  lead'ers 
<}eliberately  abstained  from  answering  Mr.  Redmond,  in  the 
double  hope  of  evading  .an  explanation  on  Home  Rule  and 


hastening  a  snatch  division,  contrary  to  understanding) 
attracted  more  attention  on  Tuesday  than  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  in  Parliament.  The  first  ])rivate 
members'  day  of  the  Session  was  chiefly  occupied,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  Bill  for  the  election  of  magistrates, 
produced  by  that  grave  and  reverend  statesman  Mr.  Seale- 
Hayne.  That  the  election  of  magistrates  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  political  abuses  known  or  imaginable  is  the  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority  of  competent  students  of  politics,  whatever 
may  be  their  differences  on  other  points.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  supply  the  final  argu- 
ment. Lord  Ripon's  fellow-petitioner  for  relief  laid  it  dowTi 
that  the  very  first  qualification  of  a  magistrate  is  the  confi- 
dence of  the  persons  among  whom  he  administers  justice. 
And  so  he  would  commit  the  administration  to  a  pei-son 
who,  ex  hypolhesi,  can  inspire  no  confidence  whatever  in 
a  minority  of  his  constituents,  which  must  be  considerable, 
and  may  in  time  become  a  majority.  The  Commons  rose 
before  eight.  There  was  only  formal  business  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  distressful  and  neglected  country  of  Ireland  had 
practically  the  whole  of  Wednesday — that  is  to  say,  such  a 
whole  as  was  left  by  the  usual  Wednesday  delay  in  forming 
a  House — to  itself.  The  Municipal  Franchise  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  after  considerable  debate,  but  without  a 
division.  The  Labourers'  Bill  was  talked  out  after  an 
attempt  to  closure,  which  did  not  succeed,  the  Speaker 
having  probably  had  enough  of  that  game  for  one  week. 
The  debate  on  both  Bills  was  remarkable  foi-  the  cro.ss- 
divisions  of  Irish  opinion  it  exhibited — members  like  Mr. 
Macartney'  and  Colonel  Waring  finding  themselves  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Maurice  Healy — and  for 
some  rudeness  to  the  Chief  Secretary'  on  the  part  of  the 
other  Mr.  Healy. 

The  Lords  on  Thursday  devoted  a  short  time  to  E\"idence 
in  Criminal  Cases ;  but  the  entire  Parliamentary  interest 
of  the  day  rested  with  Mr.  Balfour's  introduction  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  The 
problem  was  a  sufficiently  hard  one,  and  was  practically 
this  : — "  Given  a  people  unfit  for  local  self-govei'nment, 
"  to  find  a  scheme  of  local  self-government  to  fit  them." 
Mr.  Balfour's  scheme,  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  ana- 
lysed in  detail  here,  was  greeted  as  a  mattei-  of  course 
with  affected  contempt  and  real  rage  by  the  Gladstonians 
— English  and  Irish — and  the  Parnellites.  It  may  not 
excite  much  enthusiasm  elsewhere  ;  it  is  the  lot  of  measures 
of  the  "  safeguard "  order  not  to  do  so.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  acknowledge  the  remarkable  ingenuity,  without 
too  great  complexity,  of  the  scheme ;  and,  so  far  from 
despising  the  chief  proviso — that  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
a  Council  shall  be  cognizable  by  judges — we  should  like  to 
see  a  similar  provision  introduced  all  over  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  The  debate  was  taken  part  in  by  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition  in  the  spirit  above  sketched,  and  by 
some  others,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Bill  was  then  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  foreign  news  of  the  early  Yiart  of  the 
Foreisn  and     ^yggj^  ^-^s  voluminous  but  vain;  the  chief  of 
l^oloriiai  An.iirs.    .     ,    .  .  ,      i-  n 

it  benig  the  magnanimous  request  ot  the 

Debats  that  England  will  not  huriy  out  of  Egypt — six 
months,  or  even  twelve,  are  to  be  allowed  us — the  fact 
being  that,  as  the  Debuts  naively  admits,  if  we  did  take 
France  at  her  word,  it  would  put  her  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion. And  this  would  be  "  a  shame,"  says  Gulhis  imjMyabilis. 

 Foreign    aflairs    continued    extraordinarily    dull  on 

Tuesday  morning,  the  chief  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  performance  of  M.  Massenet's  new  opera  Werther  at 
Vienna,  an  anti-Protestant  riot  at  Athens  (rather  curious  in 
connexion  with  the  Corfu  Judtnhetze  of  last  yeai'),  and 
some  grumblings  in  the  German  Reichstag  as  to  sentries 
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shooting  at  sight  nnd  the  tvmnny  of  non-comuussioned  offi- 
cers. The  centres  of  the  same  languid  interest  shifted 

on  Wednesday  to  Japan,  where  the  blessings  of  representa- 
tive government  are  being  experienced  to  the  full  in 
that  chief  end  of  man — a  general  election ;  to  Bulgaria, 
where  they  had  caught  a  brigand,  and  killed  him ;  and  to 
Tunis,  where  the  fortifying  of  Biserta  by  France  is  exciting 
some  uneasuiess  in  Italy.  We  have  in  Malta  a  good 
watching  point  for  this  new  naval  stronghold,  but  there  is 

no  doubt  that  it  might  be  troublesome  in  war.  The 

chief  item  of  Thursday's  news  was  the  report  of  the  judges 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  Quebec  scandals.  Natu- 
rally, the  two  Conservative  members  found  JMr.  Mercier 
guilty,  and  the  one  Liberal  member  found  him  innocent. 

 The  French  Ministry  resigned  on  Thursday  after  a 

sharp  defeat  on  the  Church  and  State  question.  But 
French  Ministries  are  always  resigning.  A  more  teri-ible 
piece  of  information  may  be  seen  by  some  in  the  statement 
that  Mme.  C.^rnot  at  a  recent  reception  wore  a  "small 
"  diadem."  0  Brutus  !  0  Aristogeiton  !  0  Cincinnatus, 
and  Themistocles,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz  ! 

Politics  01 1  of  '^^^  Liberal-Unionist  Council  met  on  Tuesday, 
Parliament.    ^^^^                   Candidates  for  the  next  elec- 
tion was  published.  Wednesday  wasamighty 

day  for  extra- Parliamentary  speaking,  all  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Liberal-Unionists,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  Mr.  CoLLiNGS,  addressing  the  meeting  of  the  Rui-al 
Labourers'  League,  which  was  also  attended  hy  many  Tory 
members  of  Parliament,  and  at  which  the  person  whom 
clever  people  call  "  Hodge  "  received  advice  to  which  we 

only  hope  he  will  attend.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  spoke 

at  the  Constitutional  Club,  and  disturbed  his  opponents 
teri'ibly  by  mildly  remarking  that  this  is  '•  probably  the  last 
"  Session  of  the  pi'esent  Parliament,"  and  by  speaking 

faithfully  on  the  tactics  of  Monday  last.  Meanwhile  Sir 

William  Harcourt  was  ramping  and  roaring  at  White- 
chapel,  having  probably  arrayed  himself  in  the  garment 
once  called  by  that  name,  and  having  certainly  jjrovided 
himself  with  some  choice  and  fresh  slang,  such  as  "  Too 
jolly  clever  by  half,"  "As  good  as  they  make  'em,"  and 
othei-  things  calculated  to  go  straight  to  the  great  heart  of 
the  Whitechapel  people.  Sir  William  LIarcourt  subse- 
quently wrote  a  lumbling  and  ill-tempered  letter  to  the 
Times,  protesting  against  censui'es  of  his  conduct  on 
Monday,  and  declaring  that  he  '•  was  not  in  the  House." 

We  thought  that  was  exactly  the  charge  against  him.  

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  of  a  character  which 
may  be  judged  fi-om  the  presence  of  Ai'chdeacon  Farrar, 
"  Alderman  Fleming  Williams,"  and  Dr.  Clifford,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  applying  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
"  Christianity  to  political  affairs." 

Mr.  WiLLOX,  the  Tory  candidate,  was  returned 
Elections,    luiopposed  for  the  Everton  division  of  Liver- 
pool.   Three  new  vacancies  have  occurred  by 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  Hankey,  a  Tory,  and  Mr.  Wardle,  a 
Grladstonian,  in  Surrey  and  Derbyshire  respectively,  and  by 
that  of  Sir  Cteorge  Campbell. 

The  Law  I'eg^'et  to  say,  once  more  decided 

Courts.     ^^^^        week  that  the  old  and  excellent  doc- 
trine that  you  cannot  steal  from  an  empty 

pocket   has   been  denied  by  our  law.  The  prisonei-s 

charged  with  "Anarchist"  meddling  with  explosives  at 

Walsall  were  committed  for  trial  on  Monday.  The  Bain 

legitimacy  case,  which  the  newspapers  have  been  kind 
enough  to  call  "  romantic,"  was  the  chief  legal  matter  of 

interest  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  The  Court  of  Appeal 

has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  in  the  matter 
of  the  Hansard  Union  directors. 

On  this  day  week  "  B  "  made  some  pertinent 
Correspondence,  objections  to  Mr.  Haldane's  defence  of  the 

dynamiters,  on  the  ground  that  "  hundreds  of 
"others  would  have  done  the  same."  But  alas!  "B"  is 
only  a  clever  old  man ;  and  there  are  many  silly  young  men 
who  now  think,  and  some  young  men  for  whom  "  silly  "  is  not 
quite  the  word,  who  aflfect  to  think  that,  if  a  great  number 
of  people  unite  to  do  acts  illegal,  inequitable,  or  immoral, 

those  acts  become   moral,   equitable,   and   legal.  Sir 

George  Trevelyan  tried  to  mend  his  very  poor  hand  in 
the  rates  matter  by  saying  that  when  leases  were  granted 
education  was  not  publicly  paid  for.  No  ;  our  grandfethers 
were  not  such  fools.  But  what  this  has  to  do  with  it  we 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  see,  inasmuch  as  the  contract 
covered  all  rates  that  might  be  imposed.  Mr.  Boodle  and 
many  other  good  men  have  been  trying  to  impress  this  and 


othei-  matters  in  a  popular  style  on  Sir  George,  pei'hap.s- 
with  some  futility ;  for  no  one  is  so  blind  as  a  sharp-sighted 
man  who  has  carefully  bandaged  his  eyes,  and  no  one  so 
stupid  as  a  clever  man  who  has  tourne  mal.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  a  very  curious  correspondence  was  published, 
between  Lord  Compton  and  Sir  Henry  James,  on  the 
subject  of  the  L.  C.  C.  Lord  Compton  echoed  the  silly 
whines  about  "  violent  abuse  "  and  "  rancorous  opposition." 
Sir  Henry  James  might  have  been  tempted,  but  was  too 
polite,  to  reply  in  the  single  word  "  Fudge."  The  facts  ai'e 
that  the  majoi-ity  of  the  Council  has,  Avith  rare  intervals  of 
lucidity,  exhibited  itself  as  composed  of  very  bad  men  of 
business,  pruiient  and  pragmatical  prigs,  employers  who  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  those  employed  by  them  like  gentle- 
men, and  politicians  whose  notions  of  politics  are  sandwiches- 
of  robbery  and  rubbish.  The  press  has  told  the  truth  about 
this  fact ;  and  that  is  all  about  it. 

On  Friday  week  Mrs.  Osborne  was  committed 
Miscellaneous,  for  trial ;  the  Coal-porters'  strike  in  London 

was  said  to  have  ended ;  the  jack-i3udding- 
who  calls  himself  "  General "  Booth  returned  to  his 
country  for  that  country's  sins ;  it  was  announced  that  two 
Di'a wing- rooms  and  two  Levees  would  be  held  after  Eastei- 
news  ai'i'ived  of  the  Victorias  safe  docking  at  Malta,  with 
no  worse  injuries  than  some  opened  plates  and  a  general 
wrenching  and  straining  ;  and  a  severe  report  on  the- 
failure  of  Messrs.  Mills,  Bamtree,  &  Co.'s  bank  wa.s. 

published  by  the  Official  Receiver.  On  Saturday  week 

it  appeared  that  the  close  of  the  Coal-porters'  strike  was 
celebi'ated  too  soon,  and  it  was  renewed,  the  ostensible 
cause  being  the  old  one  of  the  masters'  very  pi'opei- 
refusal  to  dismiss  the  men  who  had  come  to  their  aid 
in  favour  of  the  misdemeanants  who  had  left  them.  It 
is  clear  that  the  claim  of  the  Trade-Unionists,  which  amounts- 
to  asserting  for  a  misbehaving  servant  the  fee  simple  of  his^ 
place,  is  utterly  preposterous,  and  sooner  hr  later  it  will 
have  to  be  met  and  rejected  once  for  all.  '  On  the  same 
day  the  knaves  and  ninnies  who  compose  the  Salvation 
Army  were  allowed  to  stop  half  the  business  and  pleasure 
traffic  of  London  in  order  to  welcome  their  precious  Geneival 

in  Hyde  Park.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  bestowed  his 

benediction  on  the  proposed  "  Gresham"  University,  which 

is  at  least  a  vast  improvement  in  name  on  "  Albert."  

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  L.  C!.  C.  was  shown  on 
Tuesday  by  the  final  determination  not  to  elect  a  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 

Parks  Committee.  A  deputation  fiom  the  University  of 

Aberdeen  waited  on  Mr.  Goschen  on  Tuesday  to  ask  for  a 
grant  in  aid.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Ciiancellok 
had,  like  him  of  the  Laureate's  poem,  a  "  golden  chain  "  to 
"  dally  with,"  and  nothing  would  induce  us  to  call  him 
"  sedate  and  vain."  He  certainly  "  in  courteous  words  re- 
"  turned  reply " ;  but  haply  the  Aberdonians  may  have 
thought  that  he  also  "  smiling  put  the  question  by."  Another 
Scotch  deputation  saw  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

on  the  subject  of  local  taxation  on  Wednesday.  Mr.. 

Stanhope  made  concessions  to  a  deputation  in  the  matter 

of    the    New    Forest   lifle    ranges    on  Thursday.  

Very  severe  weather  has  been  experienced  duiing  the 
week,  Tuesday  night  in  London  having  been  the  coldest 
recorded  in  Febi'uary  for  a  generation,  and  a  giievous  list 
of  snow-storms,  blizzards,  and  other  abominable  things 
coming  in,  not  merely  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Among  other  results  of  this 
retm-n  of  winter,  the  Waterloo  Cup  had  to  be  postponed. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  bu.si- 
Convocation.  ness  on  Tuesday,  and  its  sittings  were  opened,, 

after  the  usual  ceremonies,  by  the  voting  of  an 
address  of  condolence  to  the  Queen.  A  similar  expression 
of  loyal  sympathy  was  made  by  the  House  of  Laymen. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  wliose 
Obituary,    hundredth  birthday  was  celebrated  last  year, 
just  failed  to  reach  his  hundred  and  first,  and 

died  la.st  week.  Dr.  Junker  was  very  well  known  as  an 

African  traveller,  and  we  review  his  last  book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  another  part  of  this  impression.  Dr.  Donald- 

Eraser  was  a  per.son  of  eminence  among  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Like  other  distinguished  Nonconformists  who 
have  recently  died,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  as  a 

text  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  Everybody,  it  is  to  be 

hoped,\nows  the  book,  equally  solid  and  charming,  which 
gained  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  his  reputation  thiity  years  ago. 
His  health  is  said  never  to  haxe  been  strong,  and  hi.< 
sojourn  on  the  Amazons  cannot  have  improved  it ;  but  lio 
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bad  latterly  occupied  the  important,  but  not  trying,  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  CTCOgraphical  Society,  and  was  not  far 
off  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons  has  hardly  a  rival  in  its  class  except  Mr.  Wallace's 

Malay  Archipelago.  One  of  the  strangest  incidents  in 

the  recent  history,  if  not  of  literature,  of  the  book  trade,  is 
lecalled  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Valentine  Durrant,  author 

of  "The  Cheveley  Js'ovels."  Dr.  Hirst  was  a  mighty 

mathematician,  and  M.  Sverdrup  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  Scandinavian  politics  till  a  year  or  two  ago. 

 Sir  George  Campbell's  career  has  too  often  pointed 

-one  and  the  same  moral  in  his  lifetime  for  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  insist,  with  much  reiteration,  on  that  moral  now. 
Returning  from  India  with  almost  the  highest  reputation, 
he  exchanged  it,  duiing  his  seventeen  years'  presence  in 
Parliament,  for  what  may  be  at  the  present  moment  most 
fitly  described  as  a  I'eputation  quite  different.  Not  merely 
were  his  views  on  Imperial  politics  generally  wrong,  but  his 
manner  of  enforcing  them  was  almost  universally  regarded, 
-even  by  those  who  agreed  with  him,  as  intolerable.  Yet  he 
never  forfeited  a  ceitain  kind  of  respect  which  was  due  to 
iiis  extreme  honestj',  sincerity,  and  conviction. 

The  chief  books  of  the  week  have  been,  in  Eng- 
Books,  &c.  land,  Mr.  Aitken's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Arbuthnot  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press)  (a 
worthy  of  English  literature  whose  name  everybody  knows, 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  not  many  people 
know  much  more  than  the  name),  and  the  second  volume 
of  Sir  James  Stephen's  Horce  Sabbaticce  ;  in  France 
Pierre  Loti's  Fantome  (VOri'-nt  (Paris  :  Calmann  Levy),  a 
book  full  of  that  wi-iter's  well-known  picturesqueness,  and 
also,  we  fear  it  must  be  said,  of  his  not  veiy  manly  or  whole- 
some sentiment. 


SNAP  DIVISIONS  AND  THE  CLOSURE. 

THE  whole  duty  of  the  Whip  is  well  known ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  discharged  on 
Monday  night.    A  House  was  made  ;  the  Minister,  in  this 
case  the  "  sanguinaiy  Jackson,"  for  he  has  already  had  his 
baptism  of  Ijlood,  was  deservedly  cheered ;  but  the  House 
was  very  insufficiently  kept.    The  result  was  that  the 
Crovernment  escaped  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.    A  motion 
was  made  in  favom-  of  I'epresenting  to  Her  Majesty  that 
the  failure  of  the  Land  Act  of  last  Session  has  confirmed 
the  Irish  members  in  their  previous  conviction — we  intend 
no  offence  by  the  collocation  of  phrases — of  the  incapacity 
of  the  Imperial  Pai-liament  to  legislate  for  the  distinctive 
interests  of  Ireland.    It  was  rejected  by  twenty-one  votes 
only — 179  against  158.    This  result  was  due  to  the  playful 
interposition  of  Mi-.  Maclaren,  a  Scotch  member,  who  cut 
short  the  speech  of  Mi-.  Eadcliffe  Cooke  by  moving  that 
the  question  be  now  put.    The  question  was  at  once  put, 
•with  the  result  we  have  mentioned.    The  Conservative  and 
Liberal-Unionist  members  were  absent,  in  impi-udent  re- 
liance, it  is  said,  on  the  general  belief  that  the  debate  would 
be  adjourned.    There  is  said  to  have  been  no  specific  under- 
f-tanding  between  the  two  Front  Benches ;  but  there  was 
an  impression,  of  which  Mr.  Maclaren  took  advantage  in 
moving  the  Closure,  and  by  which  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  profited,  to  try 
to  snatch  a  shabby  and  illusory  victory.    Their  voting  for 
the  resolution  at  all  was  a  somewhat  Hibernian  proceeding  ; 
for  how  can  English  Gladstonians  undertake  to  assure  Her 
Majesty  that  the  conviction  of  a  majority  of  Ii-ish  members 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  has  been  intensified  by  any  cause 
whatever  ?    The  Liberal  party,  said  Mr.  Redmond,  in  one 
of  the  few  speeches  which  gave  interest  and  life  to  the 
debate,  ought  to  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
party.    Appai-ently  they  know  it  already,  for  they  make 
solemn  affirmations  about  it.    The  Irish  party,  Mr.  Red- 
J.10ND  added,  ought  to  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Liberal  party.    That  is  just  what  the  Liberal  party  them- 
•selves  would  be  glad  to  know ;  but  they  cannot  give  any 
information  which  they  themselves  do  not  yet  possess. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  Speaker  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  allowing  the  Closure.  The 
.standing  order  on  the  subject  allows  his  veto  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  Chair  that  the  application  of  the  Closui-e  is  an 
abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  The  rights  of  the  minority 
were  not  in  question,  for  it  was  the  minority,  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  majority, 


which,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  minor  of  its  mem- 
bers, moved  the  Closni-e.  But  surely  it  was  iin  abuse  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  cut  short  the  speech  of  a  member 
actually  upon  his  legs  in  order  to  profit  l)y  the  impression 
that  the  debate  would  be  adjourned,  and  so  to  snatch  a 
vote  known  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  general  sense  of 
Parliament.  The  resolution,  if  it  had  passed,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  formally  rescinded  on  the  first  opportunity. 
But  it  is  undesirable  to  tie  a  knot  in  order  to  cut  it.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  Ministers  acquiesced  in  the  Closure, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  divide  upon  it ;  and  that  they 
were,  therefoi-e,  contributory  to  their  own  danger.  They 
may  have  felt  that  the  chance  of  defeat  was  compensated 
by  the  cei-tainty  of  bringing  the  debate  on  the  Address  to 
a  close,  and  being  able  to  pi-oceed  next  day  to  the  business 
of  the  Session. 

The  fact  is  that  the  working  of  the  Closure  is  attended 
with  a  degree  of  uncertainty  Avhich  is  not  inherent  in 
the  practice  itself.    The  Chair,  whose  discretion  is  de- 
cisive, is  a  double-minded  and  unstable  piece  of  furni- 
ture.   Things  appear  to  it  in  one  light  when  the  Speaker 
occupies  it,  and  in  quite  another  when  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  sits,  not   indeed    on   it,  but  under  its 
shadow.    Mr.  Peel  seems  anxious  to  apply  the  Closure 
with  some  degree  of  rigour,  holding,  perhaps,  that,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  rights  of  the  minority,  it  is  the 
Speaker's  duty  to  aid  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  business  of  the  House,  in  its  efficient  discharge.  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  is  zealous  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  being 
himself  a  minoiity,   though  not  an  inconsiderable  one, 
has  during  the  present  Parliament  constantly  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  Closure,  even  when  moved  by  the  Leader  of 
the  House.    His  rebufis,  of  course,  often  prevented  the 
proposal  being  made  in  circumstances  which  called  for  it. 
The  Speaker  and  Chaii-man  of  Committees  ought  to  come 
to  some  understanding  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Closure  should  be  allowed  or  disallowed.  Considering 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  offices,  the  practice  of 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  should  follow  that  of  the 
Speaker,  so  far  as  circumstances,  endlessly  varying,  will 
allow.    This  does  not  appear  to  be  Mr.  Courtney's  view ; 
and  the  result  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  conduct  of 
Pai-liamentai-y  business  very  unfavourable  to  its  effective 
discharge.    Mr.  Courtney's  laxity  and  indulgence  are  no 
doubt  sometimes  in  place.  If  the  proceedings  on  Monday  had 
been  in  Committee,  it  is  probable  that  Ministers  would  not 
have  incurred  the  risk  of   defeat  which  they  narrowly 
escaped.    The  Whips,  no  doubt,  had  a  difficult  task.  The 
funereal  eloquence  of  Mr.  Sexton,  who  spoke  as  if  he  came 
to  bury  Home  Rule  rather  than  to  praise  it,  and  the  half- 
plaintive,  half-petulant  monotony  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
ai-e  disintegrating  forces.     Members,  instead  of  lending 
their  ears,  betake  themselves  to  their  legs.    The  last  Session 
of  a  Parliament  is  a  Session  often  of  mutiny  and  revolt. 
But  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  glory  of  the 
Whip  who  overcomes  it. 


SIR  PROVO  WALLIS. 

WE  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  disrespectful  if  we  con- 
fess to  having  been  reminded  by  the  death,  at  a  very 
great  age,  of  Sir  Provo  Wallis  of  some  remarks  made  by 
one  of  Marryat's  characters  on  the  longevity  of  admirals. 
They  were  soaked,  he  said,  in  salt-water  in  their  youth,  and 
so  lasted  for  ever.  This  is  an  undignified,  but  expressive, 
way  of  stating  the  truth,  that  for  him  who  is  able  to  endure 
its  hardships  the  sea-life  is  singularly  strengthening.  The 
age  to  which  the  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  attained  was, 
indeed,  very  exceptional,  and  presented  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  those  persons  who  are  fond  of  showing  how  few 
lives  sometimes  cover  a  great  space  of  a  nation's  history. 
When  Sir  Provo  Wallis's  name  first  appeared  on  the  books 
of  an  English  warship — which,  to  be  sure,  was  long  before 
he  went  to  sea — there  was  alive  an  Admiral  John  Forbes, 
who  had  served  under  Admiral  NoRRis,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted for  good  conduct  at  Beachy  Head,  and  must  have 
been  born  when  James  Duke  of  York  was  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.  But  these  long  lives  are  not  very 
rare  among  martial  men  by  sea  or  land.  The  late  Sir 
William  Gomm  was  a  j-ounger  man  by  ten  yeais  at  his 
death  than  Sir  Provo  Wallis.  Yet  he  counted  eighty 
yeirs  of  service,  of  v.  hicli  the  first  had  been  spent  in  the 
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Peninsula.  In  both  cases  the  length  of  ser\ace  attributed 
to  these  ofScers  was  due  to  the  pi-actice  which  once  allowed 
boys  at  school,  or  in  the  nursery,  and,  if  the  joker  is  to  be 
believed,  even  girls,  to  figure  on  the  pay-books  of  ships  and 
the  muster-books  of  regiments.  The  Field-Marshal  was  en- 
sign and  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  was  rated  A.B.  at  the  age  of  four.  Yet  both 
began  actual  service  young,  and  in  both  cases  it  w:us  h;xi'd. 

The  two  most  famous  actions  in  which  Sir  Provo  Wallis 
took  part  are  among  the  most  instructive — each  in  its  own 
way — in  the  history  of  the  na\y.  He  was  midshipman  in 
the  Cleopatra  when  she  was  taken  by  the  much  more 
])owei'ful  French  frigate  Ville  de  Jlfilan.  Sir  Egbert 
Lawrie,  of  the  Cleopatra,  saw,  from  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Frenchman,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  an  action.  Captain 
Renaud,  of  the  Vi/le  de  Alilan,  had,  in  truth,  orders  to 
go  straight  home  fi'om  Martinique  to  France,  without 
stopping  to  take  prizes  or  speak  any  ship.  The  Ville 
de  Milan  therefore  i-an  for  it,  though  a  far  stronger  ship 
than  the  Cleopatra.  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  who  knew  the 
odds  against  him  perfectly  well,  pursued,  caught  the 
Fi-enchman  up,  and  fought  him  for  more  than  two  houi-s 
before  he  was  compelled  to  sui'render  to  superior  force. 
Sir  Robert  Lawrie  lost  his  vessel,  but  he  had  so  damaged 
the  Ville  de  Milan  that  she  was  compelled  to  siurender 
after  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  next  English  ship 
she  met — and  the  important  despatches  were  never  de- 
livei-ed.  The  moi-al  of  that  stoiy  is  the  wisdom  of  always 
fighting,  even  if  defeat  is  certain,  because  you  may  make  it 
ea.sier  for  the  next  comer  on  youi-  own  side — which,  by  the 
way,  is  true  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war.  The  second  and 
yet  more  famous  fight  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Vlfsapeake 
has  a  moral  also,  though  a  somewhat  difierent  one.  In 
1812  the  United  States  had  gained  a  series  of  perfectly 
legitimate  victories  over  English  cruisers.  Knowing  that 
they  could  not  support  a  large  na\y,  they  wisely  I'esolved 
that  what  they  had  should  be  very  good.  Thei'e  has  been 
much  foolish  abuse  of  them  for  their  supposed  unfairness  by 
English  wr  iters ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  to 
blame  the  Amei-icans  for  doing  exactly  what  our  own  navy 
had  done  in  the  last  century.  Superioi-ity  which  is  obtained 
by  better  preparation  and  by  ingenuity  is  eminently 
honoui'able.  In  any  case  the  American  frigates  would 
have  given  much  trouble,  and  have  scored  points  in  the 
game.  But  as  our  na\y  Avas  strained  to  the  utmost 
by  the  necessity  of  blockading  NAroLEON's  fleets,  and 
as  the  poorest  ships  and  worst  crews  were  sent  to  dis- 
tant seas,  they  had  pai'ticular  advantages.  As  soon  as  the 
first  fall  of  Napoleon  set  our  fleets  free,  the  United 
States  navy  was  instantly  ovei-powered ;  but  if  this  only 
had  happened,  the  honours  would  have  remained  with 
the  Americans.  Happily  something  else  happened.  Among 
the  vessels  available  for  service  on  the  American  coast 
was  the  Shannon,  whose  captain.  Broke,  had  spent  six 
years  in  bringing  her  to  perfection  of  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency. Out  of  originally  very  indifferent  matei-ials,  he 
had  by  infinite  patience  and  unwearied  attention  to  de- 
tail formed  a  very  fine  crew.  The  many  among  them 
who  were  mere  boys  when  first  shipped  by  him  had 
gi'own  to  trained  men  under  his  eye.  When  he  met 
the  Chesapeake,  she  was  fresh  fi-om  port,  manned,  indeed, 
by  a  trained  crew,  but  newly  commissioned.  The  vessels 
were  faii'ly  matched ;  but  there  was  an  advantage  on  our 
side  which  should  the  less  be  denied  because  it  was  all  to 
the  honour  of  Captain  Broke.  He  had  the  better  crew, 
and  it  was  due  to  him  that  it  was  better.  The  residt  all 
the  world  knows.  Captain  Broke  was  rewarded  for  six 
years'  toil  by  a  splendid  victory,  won  with  magnificent 
I'apidity.  The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  shattered  the 
supjjosed  superiority  of  the  American  fiigates  to  pieces. 
They  could  win  when  they  were  opposed  to  poor  ships 
poorly  manned ;  but  against  a  good  fi'igate,  well  manned 
and  well  handled,  they  were  not  invincible.  The  moral  of 
that  story  was  the  wisdom  of  preparing  beforehand.  It 
was  one,  too,  of  which  we  needed  to  be  reminded,  for  long 
success  had  begun  to  make  our  navy  a  little  careless.  It 
needed  a  reminder  that  it  must  not  neglect  the  arts  by 
which  it  had  won  its  supremacy.  The  ship's  company,  of 
which  Sir  Provo  Wallis  was  the  last  survivor,  illustrated 
those  arts  to  perfection. 


APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

ON  Wednesday  last  in  the  afternoon,  the  walls  of  Exeter 
Hall,  long  familiarized  to  eveiy  sort  of  bray,  re-echoed 
the  utterances  of  a  novel  herd.  It  was  "a  Conference  of 
"  ministers  and  Church  officers  of  all  denominations,"^ 
presided  over  (whether  in  the  character  of  minister  oi- 
of  Church  officer  we  know  not)  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Among  other  ministers,  too.  Canon  Scott-Holland  .sent  a 
letter  of  regret.  But  the  ministers  and  Church  oflficers 
(the  latter  phrase,  which  is  dark  to  us,  possibly  signifying  a 
beadle)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  affiliated 
to  the  Chui'ch  of  England.  There  was  the  lieverend  Dr.. 
Clifford  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alderman  Fleming 
Williams,  the  Reverend  Newman  Hall  (self-appointed 
authority  in  re  vestviria  to  the  English  Church),  and  Dr.. 
Jenkins — not  the  extremely  learned  clergyman  of  that  name,, 
but  an  ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Confei-ence.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  more  particularly  to  encourage 
shebeening  (in  its  own  words,  to  regulate  the  drink  traffic) 
and  more  generally  to  "  apply  Christianity."  It  had  some 
minor  desires,  such  as  that  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jenkins, 
which  was  to  get  "  a  proper  Sabbath  "  (if  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Jenkins  are  at  present  improper,  we  ofl'er  him 
our  condolences,  but  can  only  suggest  that  the  remedy  lies 
with  himself).  In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  the  ministers 
and  Church  officers  talked.  What  Archdeacon  Farrar 
talked  we  need  not  discuss  in  detail.  As  the  poet  (slightly 
altered)  observes, 

Besides,  it  is  Kinjj  Guilbcrt's  lot 
That  what  he  s'>hh  she  marketh  not, 

and  the  sensible  public  plays  "  she  "  to  the  Archdeacon's 
King  GuiLBERT.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Farrar 
thinks  he  can  step  into  Dr.  Manning's  place  as  an  apostle 
of  temperance  fixlsely  so  called.  They  are  as  like  as  my 
fingei's  to  my  fingers,  and  both  were  Archdeacons  ;  though,, 
by  the  way,  one  of  them  could  WTite  pure  and  stately  English. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  how  the  meeting  cheered  the 
name  of  Mr.  Septimus  Buss,  who  has  just  obeyed  the 
precepts  of  his  Master  by  picketing  publicans  and  bringing 
aljout  a  liot  in  Shoreditch.  It  is  a  dictum  of  the  Reverend 
Di-.  Clifford  (always  a  favourite  of  oui\s)  which  attracts 
us — Politics,"  said  the  Reverend  Dr.  Clifford,  "were  but 
"  applied  Christianity." 

A  phrase  of  this  kind  is  pleasant  to  meditate  over  in 
dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-.shvit  eye.  It  is  not  lui- 
gi'ammatical.  It  sounds  as  if  it  might  possibly  have  a  mean- 
ing. It  is  nearly  certain  to  fetch  a  cheer.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlilcely  to  cause  a  warm  and  delightful  suspicion  to  pass 
through  the  heart  of  its  framer  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow,^ 
and  a  pi-oper  religious  man  to  boot,  and,  look  you,  one  that 
can  make  epigrams.  And  yet  it  is  stark  nonsense  —non- 
sense almost  as  stark  as  Mr.  Mill's  favourite  "  Abracadabra 
"  is  a  second  intention."  In  so  far  as  it  has  any  truth,  the 
truth  is  so  general  as  to  have  no  special  meaning  whatever^ 
Fi'om  the  religious  point  of  view,  not  merely  politics,  but 
every  action  and  relation  of  life,  is,  or  should  be,  "applied 
"  Christianity."  As  a  very  difierent  person  fi-om  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Clifford  once  put  it,  you  may  and  should  sweep 
a  room  as  a  part  of  the  application.  But  in  any  other  and 
specific  sense  the  statement  is,  if  it  is  not  meaningless,  false, 
and  most  particularly  false  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Clifford  used  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter 
or  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  provides  eveii  the 
fixintest  justification  for  the  proceedings  for  which  the  Confe- 
rence pants.  Dr.  Clifford,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  misre- 
member  certain  controversies  connected  with  his  name,  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  despise  the  letter  and  inter-pret  the 
spirit  as  seems  to  them  good.  A  nd  his  politics,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  really  be  applied  CliSbrdianity.  But  things  being 
so,  it  would  be  well  to  call  them  by  their  names.  The  name 
of  Christianity  is,  to  a  possibly  unfashionable  and  dwindling, 
but  .still  existing,  remnant,  a  very  definite  thing,  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  everything  that  is  great,  that  is  of  good 
report,  that  is  saci'ed,  that  is  beautiful,  that  is  true.  We 
could  liar'dly,  we  fear-,  convey  to  Dr.  Clifford,  and  ta 
Aldennan  and  Reverend  Fleming  Williams,  or  even  to 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on  such 
minds  by  the  bandying  and  battering  the  worxl  in  their  own 
reverend  lips.  There  is  not  indeed,  we  believe,  in  literary 
English  any  single  term  at  once  vivid  and  exact  for'  this 
feeling.  But  the  Scotch  vernacular  does  provide  such  a 
tei'm,  and  enables  us  to  obser-ve  that  the  word  Christianity 
on  the  lips  of  Dr.  Clifford  and  his  fellows  "  gars  us 
"  scunirer." 
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MR.  SEXTON'S  AMENDMENT. 

NEVER,  surely,  was  there  a  political  party  more  easily 
pleased  than  the  Gladstonians.  They  resemble 
nothing  so  mnch  as  those  best-behaved  of  well-behaved 
children  who  can  amuse  themselves  for  ever  with  games  of 
make-believe.  They  play  at  winning  "  moral  victories" 
over  their  opponents  in  the  division-lobbies,  and  display  so 
innocent  a  delight  at  the  success  of  the  well-worn  stratagem 
by  which  these  victories  are  achieved,  that  no  one  but 
Scrooge,  in  the  mood  in  which  he  pulled  the  boy's  ear 
for  whistling,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dash  their 
glee.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  one  should.  If  they 
like  to  give  out  that  they  desire  to  prolong  a  debate  over 
two  sittings  and  then  move  the  Closure  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sitting,  and  so  "  snap  "  a  division  on  unfairly  favourable 
terms  for  their  party — well,  the  performance  being  one 
of  those  which  apparently  amuse  the  performers  and 
certainly  hurt  no  one  else,  may  be  easily  treated  with 
indulgence.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  make  it, 
as  it  has  been  made  in  some  Unionist  quarters,  the  text 
foi-  a  solemn  sermon  to  the  Ministeiial  Whips  on  the  duty 
of  increased  vigilance.  It  is,  surely,  a  little  unreasonable 
to  expect  more  of  those  hard-worked  oflicials  than  that  they 
should  take  care  to  have  always  at  hand  a  sufiicient  number 
of  Ministerialists  to  prevent  the  Opposition  from  ever  out- 
voting the  Government  by  a  surprise,  and  to  beat  them  by 
a  majority  fairly  representative  of  their  real  Parliamentaiy 
preponderance  in  any  division  which  has  been  duly  and 
properly  challenged.  To  demand  of  them  that  they  should 
be  able,  at  any  moment,  and  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice, 
to  bi'ing  up  the  whole  strength,  or  anything  like  the  whole 
strength,  of  their  majority  is  to  demand  impossibilities.  The 
div-ision  of  hist  Monday  night  on  Mr.  Sexton's  amendment 
was  taken  under  every  circumstance  of  disadvantage  for  the 
Government  and  of  unfiiirly  obtained  advantage  for  the 
Opposition.  No  pains  were  spared  on  the  side  of  the  latter 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  debate  would  be  adjourned. 
The  Irish  members  mustered  in  force,  and  were  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Gladstonians.  The  Closure  was  not  moved 
till  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  or,  in  other 
words,  until  mistaken  anticipations  of  an  adjom-nment  had 
had  time  to  produce  their  maximum  efiect.  Yet  Mr. 
Sexton  and  his  supporters  were  beaten,  and,  as  we  think, 
sufficiently  beaten.  A  majority  of  21  in  a  house  of  337  is, 
of  course,  far  from  adequately  expressing  the  normal  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Unionist  vote  ;  but,  having  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  division  was  taken,  we  are 
unable  to  find  in  it  any  grounds  either  for  regret  or  for  un- 
easiness. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  the  debate  which  preceded  it  was 
any  more  unsatisfactory.   We  have  never  been  enthusiastic 
in  our  approval  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  and  we  have 
certainly  never  shared  the  absurd  expectation  entertained 
in  some   quarters  as  to  its  instantaneous  and  wonder- 
workmg  effects.    But  it  would  be  hardly  less  absurd  to 
rush,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Sexton,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Act  is  destined  to  be  a  total  failure.    In  spite  of 
the  small  numbers  of  the  applications  which  have  been 
actually  received  under  it,  the  general  business  of  land 
purchasing  is,  as  Mr.  Jackson  showed,  proceeding  no  less 
briskly  than  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  passing 
of  the  Ashbourne  Act ;  a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  that 
the  common  principle  of  both  statutes  is  as  popular  as  ever 
with  the  Irish  people,  and  that  their  present  indisposition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  later  statute 
must  be  solely  due  to  defects  of  detail.    That  such  defects 
existed  was  always  a  matter  of  strong  suspicion,  and  cannot 
now,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise.    That  they  are 
remediable  to  some  extent  by  legislation  we  do  not  doubt, 
and  that  some  of  them  will  remedy  themselves  in  course 
of  time — unless  the  Irish  people  choose  of  their  own  accord 
to  an-est  the  process— may,  we  think,  be  with  little  less 
confidence  anticijmted.    As  regards  the  former  point,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  provisions  respecting  payment  are  un- 
fairly disadvantageous   to   the   landlords  and  should  be 
amended  ;  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  no  less  obvious  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  existing  political  situation  is  ex- 
ercising a  deterrent  effect  on  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  former,  the  arrangements  for  whose  payment  have  un- 
happily been  made  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Treasury,  is  naturally  averse  from  committing 
himself  to  any  transaction  which,  commenced  under  a 
Government  which  recognizes  that  he  has  rights,  might 
be  concluded  under  a  Government  which  regards  him  as  a 


caput  lupuium.  The  latter,  by  an  exactly  converse  process 
of  reasoning,  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  open  negotiations  for  land  purchase  under 
a  Government  which  holds  Mr.  Balfour's  views  as  to 
the  average  value  of  the  landlord's  interest  when  that 
Government  may  in  a  few  months  be  displaced  by  one 
whose  views  on  that  subject  will,  he  expects  or  hopes,  be 
those  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  No  wonder  that,  with 
this  possibility,  even  he  should  prefer  to  await  another  of 
those  "  constant  revisions  "  which  Sir-  George  thinks  will  be 
necessary  "  befoi'e  we  ariive  at  the  real  value  of  the  land- 
"  lord's  claims."  Well,  he  can  give  efiect  to  this  calcula- 
tion if  he  pleases,  and  do  his  best  to  replace  a  Gladstonian 
Government  in  power ;  but,  if  the  Act  fail  on  tiiat  account, 
its  failure  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  special  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  statute.  It  will  only  show,  what  .some  of 
us  have  always  believed,  that  so-called  remedial  measures 
of  this  description  are  as  mistaken  in  principle  as  are  all 
attempts  to  offer  bribes  to  people  who  suffer  from  the 
malady  of  not  liking  to  pay  their  debts.  In  other  words,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  last  Session 
presents  a  fair  promise  of  working  well — in  the  only  sense 
in  which  such  legislation  can  fairly  promise  to  that  effect. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  fail  only  if  the  policy  it  embodies  is 
inisound.  If  not,  it  will  succeed  to  the  extent  of  all  rea- 
sonable expectations.  And  success  on  these  terms,  and 
subject  to  these  conditions,  is  the  only  kind  of  success  that 
this  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  legislative  measure 
deserves. 

To  our  thinking,  moreover,  the  question  involved  by  Mr. 
Sexton's  amendment  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  or  impor- 
tant as  that  incidentally  I'aised  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Redmond,  who  bids  fair,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  this 
pei'iod  of  the  Session,  to  give  a  good  many  bad  quarters  of 
an  houi'  to  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
Mr.  Redmond  is  evidently  much  more  interested  in  finding 
out  the  future  jiolicy  of  his  friends  than  in  attacking  the 
legislative  achievements  of  his  enemies.    In  pursuance  of 
this  quest  he  "wants  to  know"  several  things  which  the. 
Gladstonians  do  not  want  to  tell  him.    For  instance,  he 
wants  to  know  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  meant  by 
"  Fenian  Home  Rule,"  which  he  says  that  he  for  one  will 
never  consent  to ;  and  if  it  means  what  it  appears  to  mean, 
then  he  wants  to  know  how  it  differs  fi'om  that  form  of 
Home  Rule  which  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  the  other  leadei-s  of  the  anti-Pai'nellite  party 
have  declared  that   they   themselves   will   insist   on  as 
strenuously  as  Mr.  Parnell  himself  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  people.     And  next  he  wants  to  know  what  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  meant  by  a  recent  speech  of  his  at 
Rothbury  ;  whether  it  did  or  did  not  imply  that  the  next 
Home  Rule  Bill,  after  being  once  rejected  in  the  Upper 
House,  is  to  be  hung  up  indefinitely  until  an  agitation  has 
been  got  up  against  the  Lords,  and  fomented  by  presenting 
to  them  for  certain  rejection  a  stiing  of  equally  impos- 
sible measures ;   and  whether,  if  that  were  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  meaning,  he  thought  or  hoped,  or  intended 
to  suggest  or  to  insinuate  that  he  thought  or  hoped,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  pei'form  this  complicated  feat  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  Session ;  and,  if  not,  how  many 
Sessions   he   contemplates   devoting  to  its  performance. 
Decidedly  an  inquisitive  young  man,  this  Mr.  Redmond, 
and  one  whose  curiosity  is  likely  to  prove  increasingly 
embarrassing  to  his  Gladstonian  friends.     Even  already 
it  has  thrown  them,  as  the  later  passages  of  Monday 
night's  debate  pretty  clearly  indicated,  into  much  con- 
fusion.   One  hardly  knows  which  of  the  two  heckled  states- 
men— Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
— "  cut  up  "  the  worse  under  the  infliction,  or  whether  of 
the  twain  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  the  most  lamentably 
failed  to  meet  it — Sir  George,  who  made  a  reply  in  which 
he  contradicted  himself  two  or  three  times  in  as  many 
minutes,  and  left  oft"  with  his  hearers  involved  in  as  dense 
a  fog  as  himself,  or  Sir  William,  who  adopted  the  cater  but 
more  ignominious  coui'se  of  taking  refuge  in  silence  and  in 
flight. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  INDIA. 

IORD  MACAULAY,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  jealousy 
which  are  lamentably  common  between  membei's  of 
the  English  Universities,  talks  of  certain  learned  and 
exemplary  divines — the  objects,  doubtless,  of  liis  own 
sincei'e  veneration— whom  Cambridge  had  the  honour  of 
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educating  and  Oxford  the  honour  of  burning.  Any  one  who 
reprehen.sibly  desired  to  stir,  in  a  similar  way,  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  Houses  might  talk  of  the  praiseworthy 
measures  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  pains  to  bring 
into  the  world,  and  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  only 
exert  itself  to  burke.  Several  of  these  innocents  saw,  or 
wei-e  reintroduced  to,  the  light  on  Monday,  in  what  it 
seems  to  give  a  fierce  and  free  delight  to  some  Radicals  to 
call  "  the  gilded  chamber " ;  and  two  of  these  concerned 
India. 

Generally  speaking,  we  confess,  we  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  less  the  English  Parliament  meddles  with  India  the 
better.    But,  if  it  meddles  at  all,  it  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  remeddle  from  time  to  time  with  its  own  meddling, 
and  both  the  measures  refei'red  to  were  instances  of  this 
kind.    In  regard  to  the  second  and  minor  Bill — ^that  re- 
moving the  present  hard-and-fiist  rule  which  prevents  the 
Viceroy,  the  Commandei--in-Chief  in    India,  and  divers 
other  high  officials  from  coming  home  without  ipso  facto 
vacating  their  offices — there  are  those  who,  without,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  intending  any  reflection  on  the  present  gallant 
occupants  of  those  posts,  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Bombay  and  Madras  had  come 
home  and  never  gone  out  again.    With  regard  to  the  others, 
we  do  not  quite  understand  Lord  Northbhook's  objections. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  his  wits  even  more  than  usually 
about  him  when  he  suggested  how  nice  it  would  have  been 
if  he  himself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Northbrook 
as  Vicei'oy,  could  have  had  five  minutes'  pei-son;d  talk  and  so 
have  removed  certain  histoiical  and  unfortunate  misinidei'- 
standings ;  and  the  argument  from  the  diflerence  in  point  of 
time  of  the  Cape  route  and  that  at  present  used  is  also  strong. 
But  the  strongest  argument  of  all  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
practical  impossibility  of  the  license  being  abused,  except 
by  the  fault  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    As  to  practical 
inconvenience,  death  has  given  experience  of  that  before 
now,  and  it  has  not  proved  serious.    The  other  measure  is 
much  more  complicated,  and,  we  think,  much  more  important. 
For  two  years  past  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Lords, 
to  Ml  by  the  ci'uelty  of  the  Commons,  and  in  this  jjainful 
process  it  has  been  discussed,  and  amended,  and  criticized 
pretty  considerably.    The  guai'ded  and  rather  cryptic  lan- 
guage of  the  few  peers  who  spoke  on  this  occasion  may  be 
sujiposed  to  have  been  not  a  little  conditioned  by  this  decoc- 
tion and  redecoction  of  the  scheme.   Speaking  genei-ally,  the 
Bill  proposes  to  enlai-ge  the  powers,  the  numbers,  and  the 
modes  of  nomination  of  the  legislative  Councils  of  India, 
and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  point  of  interest  concerns 
especially  the  mode  of  nomination.    The  healthiest  as  well 
as  the  most  downright  expression  in  the  debate  was,  perhaps. 
Lord  Northbrook's,  to  the  eflect  that  "  his  expeiience  had 
"  taught  him  that  India  was,  at  least  in  his  time,  a  country 
"  quite  unfit  for  any  system  of  election  by  popular  con- 
"  stituencies."    We  may  add  that  the  Congresses  and  Con- 
fei'ences  since  held  by  jjartisans  of  such  a  system  have  shown 
the  truth  of  this  with  ever-increasing  force.    But  it  is,  we 
believe,  a  fict  that  the  present  Viceroy,  and  other  pei'sons 
whose  opinion  is  worth  attending  to,  think  they  see  their 
way  to  poj^ularizing  the  Councils  without  weakening  the 
Gov^ernment.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  functions 
of  these  Councils  are  not  executiv'e,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  measure  is  iw.  harmony  with  a  general  tendency  of 
our  administration  in  India  recently.    We  must  repeat, 
however,  that  "  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1 "  apjjlies,  in  our 
minds,  rather  strongly  to  pioposals  of  this  kind.     If  we 
could  see  any  strong  probability  of  their  encouraging  good 
subjects,  while  giving  no  handle  to  bad  ones,  we  should,  of 
coui-se,  welcome  them  heartily  enough.    But  suppose  they 
encourage  bad  subjects,  and  give  no  handle  of  any  particular 
usefulness  to  good  ? 


UNLUCKY  SIPv  GEORGE. 

THE  persons  who  induced  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to 
speak  at  Kennington,  or  were  by  him  persuaded  to  allow 
of  his  speaking,  mu.st  be  verysoi  ry  for  it.  If  he  had  made  a 
good  rousing  Radical  speech,  salted  with  appeals  to  envy, 
and  peppered  by  abuse  at  large  of  the  class  to  which  he 
himself  belongs,  it  would  have  been  well.  But  Sir  George 
was  not  rousing,  his  appeals  to  envy  were  commonplace,  and 
his  abuse  was  particular.  He  fell  foul  of  his  own  ground 
landlord  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
Kennington  Radicals  forgot  his  speech  as  soon  as  they  had 
ceased  to  yawn,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Boodle,  the  Duke's  agent, 
has  made  a  hare  of  Sir  George  Trevely.\n,  who  looks  at 


the  end  of  the  coursing  rather  especially  silly  even  for  him. 
As  the  net  upshot  of  the  first  move  in  the  campaign  which 
is  to  conquer  London  for  the  Radicals,  this  is  not  en- 
coui-aging. 

The  moral  of  Sir  George's  sad  story  for  the  Radical 
orator  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  great  imwisdom  of  naming 
names.    If  he  had  confined  himself  to  thundering  in  his 
usual  style — namely,  with   the   roar  of  a  magnanimous 
mouse — about  those  blessed  words  incidence  of  taxation, 
taxation  of  ground  rents,  wrongs  of  leaseholders,  he  would 
have  talked  nonsense,  no  doubt ;  still  he  would  have  been 
safe  enough  if  he  had  had  the  pi'udence  to  be  general  in 
his  abuse.    But  Sir  George  knows  tiiat  a  good  bouncing 
personality  always  goes  down  well  with  a  Radical  audience. 
So  he  instanced  the  Duke  of  Westminster  as  an  example  of 
the  bloated  aristocrat  who  is  unduly  favoured  by  oui'  present 
iniquitous  system.    The  Duke,  according  to  Sir  George, 
will  gee  his  estate  endowed  with  Board  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  precarious  tenants  of  the  houses  upon  it,  and 
will  himself  pay  nothing.    Thereupon  Mr.  H.  T.  Boodle 
pointed  out  to  him  that  theie  are  no  Board  schools  upon 
the  estate.     An  apology  would  appear  to  be  due  from 
Sir  George  ;  but,  instead  of  that,   came   the  important 
piece  of  information  that  he  pays  20?.  a   year  School 
Board  rate,  and  would  greatly  prefer  to  see  it  paid  by 
his  ground  landlord,  who  happens  to  be  the  Duke.  This 
inept  manojuvi'e   laid  him   open  to   a   reply  fi-om  Mr. 
Boodle,  which  is  about  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  done 
since  the  agent  of  the   Count  of  Paris  administered 
his  notable  dressing  to  Le  brav'  General.    Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  the  remainder  of  a  long  lease  of  a  hovise 
assessed  at  417/.    The  ground  rent  is  i^l.    Sir  George  may 
sell  his  lease  foi-  a  handsome  sum,  profiting  by  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  value  of  that  foim  of  property  in  most 
parts  of  London  ;  bvit  the  Duke  will  not  get  a  penny  more 
ground  rent  till  the  lease  expires,  neai-ly  foi'ty  years  hence. 
Yet  Sir  George  Trevelyan  thinks  that  his  landlord  should 
pay  the  school  rate,  which  in  this  case  would  be  the  whole 
ground  rent,  and  five  pounds  more.    For  a  gentleman  who 
drew  the  cheers  of  Kennington  Radicals  by  declaiing  that, 
if  he  wei'e  a  landlord,  he  would  set  an  example  of  generosity, 
this  desire  has  a  strangely  selfish  look.    If  Sir  George  only 
means  that  his  landloi'd  should  jjay  a  share  of  the  school 
rate  jjro  rata,  he  is  asking  for  the  trifling  relief  of  15.S. 
When,  then,  the  sorrows  of  this  precarious  tenant — which,  be 
it  observed,  he  made  public  himself — are  stated  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  they  do  not  look  very  cru.shing.  So  much 
for  the  personal  question  between  Sir  Ct.  Trevelyan  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  which,  we  say  once  more,  proves 
liow  stupid  a  thing  it  is  to  name  names.    But  Sir  George's 
ill -advisi'd  personalities  and  his  confidences  to  the  Times 
have  served  to  bring  up  once  more  the  whole  question  of 
the  alleged  soi-rovvs  of  leaseholders  in  a  very  instructive 
fashion.    Of  course  all  the  usual  platitudes  have  been  duly 
produced  for  the  hundredth  time.    We  have  been  reminded 
of  the  iniquity  of  leaving  the  leaseholder  liable  to  all  future 
increase  of  rates.    That  he  makes  this  bargain  voluntarily, 
and  secures  in  return  for  his  liability  a  fixed  tenure  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  full  powei'  to  dispose  of  his  lease  at  an 
enhanced  value,  are  considei-ations  ignored,  for  obvious 
i-easons,  by  the  school  of  i-eformei's  who  have  taken  up  his 
wrongs.    Yet  they  are  veiy  important  elements  in  the  dis- 
pute.   Sir  George  has  helped  to  bring  them  well  forward 
by  making  public  pi'opeity  of  the  history  of  8  Grosvenor 
Terrace.    From  the  fortunes  of  this  desirable  residence,  it 
appears  that  a  fiimily  of  landlor  ds  may  give  the  use  of  a  jjiece 
of  theii'  land  for  neaily  a  century  to  some  person  and  his 
i-epresentatives,  who  erect  a  house  upon  it.    This  house 
rises  steadily  in  value,  of  which  unearned  increment  everj- 
l^enny  goes  to  the  lessee — and  it  is  a  very  handsome  sum. 
Y^'et  this  lessee  is,  while  enjoying  to  the  full  that  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  propei'ty  on  which  we  presume  that  he  cal- 
culated, to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rates  on  which  he  also  calculated  as  possible,  since 
he  deliberately  undertook  to  meet  them.    This  may  seem 
just  to  that  eminent  lessee.  Sir  George  Trevelyan;  l)ut  we,^ 
as  disinterested  third  persons,  think  it  a  lop-sided  kind  of 
equity.    If  Sir  George  is  to  be  released  from  his  obligation, 
his  ground  landlord  should  also  be  released  from  his  dis- 
ability.   Then  the  Duke  of  Westminster  will  be  enabled  to 
raise  his  ground  rent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  enhanced 
letting  value  of  No.  8  Grosvenor  Terrace  and  as  much  of 
the  rates  imposed  upon  him  as  he  can  obtain  from  the 
tenant  by  the  higgling  of  the  market. 
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ELTUAM  PARK  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

"  /^PEN  spaces  in  danger!"  forms  a  rousing  cry  at 
\J  the  present  day.  When  the  commons  were  stolen 
fi'om  the  geese  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  one  seemed 
to  care  very  much.  Now,  tlie  progress  of  building  is 
jealously  watched,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  some,  if 
not  many,  cases  the  alarm  is  fictitious  or  wholly  groundless. 
At  present  a  controversy — if  that  can  be  called  controversy 
which  is  wholly  onesided — is  going  on  as  to  Upper  Park, 
Eltham,  and,  more  important  still,  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  New  Forest  for  a  rifle  range. 
Eltham  touches  Londoners  most  nearly ;  but  the  battle  is 
likely  to  be  over  the  New  Forest.  The  question  as  to  rifle 
ranges  has  become  serious.  It  has  lately  been  disastrously 
demonstrated  that  gunnery  practice,  even  in  the  apparently 
open  sea,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  But  the  lungs  of 
London  are  still  more  important ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark 
that  both  at  Eltham  and  in  Hampsliire  the  threatened 
lands  are  Crown  property.  In  both  cases  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  underling,  some  permanent  oflicial  of  a 
Government  department,  is  in  fault ;  but  the  Government — 
that  is,  the  Cabinet — ought  to  see  that  no  underlings  should 
have  the  power  to  compromise  their  position  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. Eltham  is  an  ancient  estate  of  the  Crown.  Of 
596  acres,  of  which  the  Great  or  Upper  Pai'k  consisted  at 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  about  140  remained  open. 
This  small  space,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  a  member 
of  the  County  Cotzncil,  has  been  broken  up  into  smaller 
portions  ;  twenty-six  acres  have  already  been  let  for  build- 
ing, and  the  rest  is  doomed.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  ai-e  the  delinquents  in  this  case,  and  it  is  to  l)e 
feared  that  protest,  however  indignant,  comes  too  late.  The 
name  of  the  Upper  Park  implies  the  existence  of  a  lower, 
which  at  Eltham  is  the  famous  Middle  Paik,  whose  name 
again  implies  a  third  park.  This  third  extended  to  the 
lower  ground  towards  Lee,  and  has  nearly  all  been  built 
over ;  but  the  Upper  Paik,  forming  the  grounds  of  a 
somewhat  ancient  family  residence,  has  only  now  been 
broken  up.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Blenkiron  and  Blaii- 
Athol  may  be  kept  alive  by  the  Middle  Park  Plate  at  the 
Second  October  Meeting,  at  Newmai'ket ;  but,  no  doubt, 
before  long  the  old  hall  of  Edward  IV.  will  be  closely 
siuTounded  with  modei-n  jerry-built  houses ;  for  it  too,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  is  Crown  propei'ty,  at  the  mercy  of  some 
over-zealous  servant  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment. 

As  to  the  New  Forest,  Loi'd  Montagu's  protest  seems 
likely  to  take  efiiect.  It  is  not  for  outsiders  to  suggest 
alternative  sites  for  ranges.  No  doubt  it  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  a  national  object 
to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  the  tiuining  of 
soldiers.  But  that  object  can  surely  be  gained  by  j^utting 
the  nation  to  less  expense — not  in  money,  but  in  land-- 
than  is  implied  in  taking  any  part  of  the  already  far 
too  restricted  area  of  the  New  Forest  for  the  purpose. 
Every  year—nay,  eveiy  day — seems  to  bring  the  New 
Forest  neai-er  to  London.  The  number  of  visitors  in 
a  fine  summer  rapidly  increases.  As  railway  facilities  im- 
prove— and  they  do  improve,  even  on  the  South-Western, 
incredible  as  it  may  sound — more  and  more  of  us  from 
London  and  from  many  other  great  centres  of  population 
and  labour  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  breezy  heaths, 
the  deep  green  glades,  the  open  lawns  which  make  up  the 
Forest.  Here  even  the  permanent  official  cannot  build  or 
enclose  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  ;  for  the 
Forest,  as  the  Times  has  well  pointed  out,  is  specially 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  description  of  "  Crown  land  sub- 
"  ject  to  rights  of  common."  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
Crown  land  ;  its  neighbours  have  rights,  regulated  by  Lord 
Montagu  and  the  other  Verderers,  of  common  pasture; 
but  it  is  specially  stipulated  in  the  Act  of  1877  that  it  is  to 
"  remain  open  and  unenclosed."  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  subject.  What  may  come  of  the  deputation  of 
Thursday  remains  to  be  seen.  Small  things  like  those  we 
have  commented  on  damage  a  Ministry  to  an  extent  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  real  impoitanee. 


THE  REICHSTAG  AND  THE  ARMY. 

IT  may  well  turn  out  that  the  Reichstag  has  taken  a  step 
of  gi'eat  political  importance  by  its  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Bavarian  system  of  procedure  in  courts- martial.  The 
circumstances  which  have  led  up  to  tlie  vote  are  notorious. 


and  have  been  commented  on  hei-e  already.  It  is  not  denied 
by  any  authority  that  there  have  been  many  and  scandalous 
cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  non-commissioned  officers 
in  the  German  army.  The  Emperor  has  himself  publicly 
rebuked  these  abuses,  and  General  von  Caprivi  made  a 
veiy  damaging  concession  in  the  course  of  the  three  days' 
debate  in  the  Reichstag.  He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Bavarian  system,  of  which,  however,  he  spoke  highly,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  diminishing  in 
Prussia.  If  the  state  of  tilings  exposed  in  the  circular  of 
Pi-ince  George  represents  an  improvement,  we  can  only 
admire  more  highly  than  ever  the  long-sufleiing  and  loyalty 
of  the  German  people.  Other  authorities,  it  may  be  noted, 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  barbarities  detectec? 
in  the  1 2tli  Army  Corps  are  largely  due  to  the  high  pressure 
at  which  the  management  of  the  army  is  conducted  in 
Germany,  and  are  so  far  from  representing  an  improve- 
ment, that  they  have  grown  distinctly  worse  in  the  pre- 
sent reign.  The  will  of  the  Emperor  to  treat  his  soldiers 
with  humanity  is  undoubted,  but,  to  adapt  his  own  nautical 
metaphor,  he  is  resolved  to  go  ahead,  not  only  at  full  speed, 
but  with  forced  draught.  Under  the  stimulus  applied  by 
his  nervous  and  restless  driving,  the  strain  has  been  inten- 
sified throughout  the  whole  army,  with  cruel  results  to  the 
weaker  parts  of  the  machinery. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  things  which  were 
not  appai'ent  a  few  years  ago  did  not  exist,  or  were  only 
concealed  through  fear,  they  are  notorious  now.  Every 
German  knows  them,  and  the  Reichstag  has  insisted  on 
discussing  them.  In  spite  of  a  very  intelligible  warning 
fi'om  General  von  Caprivi  that  excess  of  zeal  might  lead  to 
another  dissolution,  it  has  voted  in  favour  of  an  important 
change  in  German  army  administration.  The  Chamber 
has  not  been  immoderate.  It  rejected,  though  by  a  very 
narrow  majority,  a  proposal  merely  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  complaint  among  soldiers,  moved  by  the 
Liberals.  This  it  was,  perhaps,  felt  would  have  too  much 
the  air  of  an  encouragement  of  discontent  in  the  ranks, 
and  almost  of  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  authoi-ity  of  the 
officers.  The  Reichstag  may  fairly  argue  that,  in  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  Bavarian  system,' it  is  only 
voting  for  something  which  has  been  already  estalilished  in 
a  portion  of  the  German  army,  and  has,  on  the  showing  of 
Geneiul  von  Caprivi  himself,  answered  well.  In  Bavaria 
there  is  a  permanent  military  tribunal  before  which  all 
military  ofi'ences  are  tiied,  and  in  which  proceedings  are 
public.  But,  though  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  has 
been  moderate,  and  has  been  careful  only  to  I'ecommend  a 
change  which  cannot  be  fairly  called  adventurous  or  revo- 
lutionary, its  vote  is  none  the  less  a  considerable  innova- 
tion. However  temperately  the  thing  is  done,  it  is  a  deli- 
berate attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  to  secure  a 
share  in  the  direct  administration  of  the  army.  This  is  a 
very  new  thing  in  Prussia — and,  indeed,  in  Germany 
generally.  On  the  first  day  of  the  debate  General  von 
Caprivi,  who  has  taken  lately  to  slapping  his  sword-hilt  as 
a  warning,  stated  the  present  orthodox  doctrine  with  i^ev- 
fect  accuracy.  The  discipline  of  the  German  army  depends 
on  the  Emperor.  He  alone  makes  the  law,  declares  the  law, 
and  enforces  the  law.  He  may  take  the  advice  of  his 
Generals  if  it  is  his  Imperial  pleasure  so  to  do,  but 
the  authority  is  his.  No  man  or  body  of  men  can  step 
between  the  "War  Lord"  and  the  host.  This,  which 
always  was  the  position  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  also  his 
position  as  Emperor  in  Germany.  The  smaller  forces 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Imperial  army  may 
have  usages  and  customs  of  their  omi  in  minor  matters, 
and  the  Emperor  may  enforce  them  throughout  if  he  likes, 
but  it  is  for  him  to  decide,  with  or  without  advice,  as  he 
pleases.  Manifestly  this  will  cease  to  be  the  case  from  the 
day  on  which  important  military  changes  are  carried  out  on 
the  vote  of  the  Reichstag.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the 
majority  have  asked  for,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor's  warn- 
ing. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  course  the  Emperor 
takes.  On  modern  Liberal  principles  he  would  be  wise  to 
yield  more  or  less,  and  as  gracefully  as  possible,  to  the  wish 
of  his  Parliament.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  William  II., 
who  has  always  shown  himself  very  conscious  of  his  position 
as  "  War  Loicl,"  and  has  even  missed  no  oppoi  tunity  to  assert 
it  with  boyish  ostentation,  will  take  the  course  approved  by 
Liberal  opinion.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  will  be  provoked 
into  resistance,  which  may  in  tui'n  breed  a  sharp  constitu- 
tional conflict. 
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A  QUEER  STORY. 

THE  search  for  Inunan  motives  is  always  a  more  or  less 
interesting  one,  if  only  on  the  principle  of  the  familiar 
line  in  Terence.  But  it  sometimes  leads  to  no  results,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  most  apt  to  fail  when  applied  to  the  solution 
of  family  quarrels.  For  four  days  the  President  of  the 
Probate  Division  has  been  occupied  in  determininor  the 
momentous  issue  whether  Mary  Bain  was  the  child  of 
Ralph  Usher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  her  father  should  desire 
to  disown  her.  Yet  he  strenuously  denies  the  fact.  Pro- 
ceedings were  taken  under  the  Legitimacy  Declaration  Act, 
the  grandchildren  of  the  late  Thomas  Usher,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Bain  is  one,  being  entitled  to  a  reversionary  interest  in  a  sum 
of  4,oooZ.  This  money  belongs  to  Ralph  Usher,  Thomas 
Usher's  son,  for  his  life,  and  therefore  he  would  have  lost 
nothing  by  the  acknowledgment  of  liis  oSspring.  Thi-ough- 
out  the  case  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any  object  which 
Ralph  Usher  had  to  gain  by  not  telling  the  truth,  and 
that,  of  course,  made  the  task  of  the  petitioner  more 
difficult.  It  was,  however,  performed  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Court,  and  Ralph  Usher's  conduct 
remains  as  mysterious  as  ever.  Ralph  Usher's  father 
was  an  ironfounder,  and  Ralph  was  a  timekeeper 
in  the  works.  In  August  1866  he  married  Mary 
Caizley,  now  dead,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
petitioner,  without  the  lapse  of  a  decent  interval,  made  her 
appearance  in  the  world.  The  mariiage  was  concealed 
from  old  Mr.  Usher,  and  the  child  was  registered  as  Mary' 
CouLSON,  daughter  of  Ralph  Coulson,  commercial  traveller. 
It  was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances  that  the  marriage 
should  be  a  secret  one,  and  that  Thomas  Usher  was  appar- 
ently kept  in  the  dark  till  after  Mary'  had  been  born.  But 
the  oddest  part  of  a  very  odd  story  Ls  the  production  of  an 
entry  from  the  Tynemouth  Register,  which  purported  to 
describe  the  birth  of  a  girl  at  10  Bedford  Street,  Tyne- 
mouth. The  Christian  name  was  given  as  Mary',  the  father 
was  called  Ralph  Usher,  "  timekeeper  at  iron-works,"  the 
mother  a  Mary  Usher,  formerly  Caizley.  Her  father  was 
declared  to  be  the  informant,  .ind  the  date  of  birth  was  the 
12th  of  November,  1869.  No  attempt  was  made  at  the 
trial  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  these  entries.  They  were 
admitted  to  be  false  from  beginning  to  end,  the  house  of 
Usher  not  having  suffered  any  increase  in  the  year  1869. 
Meanwhile  Mary'  had  been  sent  away  from  home  to  hide 
her  existence  from  the  knowledge  of  her  grandfather. 

What  was  the  history  of  this  forgery  1  Who  committed 
it,  and  for  what  purpose  1  Such  questions  are  not  answered 
by  the  evidence,  and  the  explanation  can  only  be  the  subject 
of  conjecture.  The  certificate  was  first  obtained  by  the 
petitioner,  who  had  been  told  by  her  aunt  that  she  was  born 
in  1869.  On  finding  that  this  was  untrue,  she  abandoned 
the  Tynemouth  Register,  and  set  up  the  entry  of  1866,  which 
was  made  at  Newcastle.  It  was  suggested  by  Ralph 
Usher's  counsel,  not  without  some  support  fi'om  the  Bench, 
that  the  Tynemouth  entry  was  in  the  liandwi-iting  of  Ralph 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Bain's  uncle,  in  whose  house  she  passed 
most  of  her  childhood.  Hutchinson,  however,  positively 
'  denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  it,  although  the  Presi- 
dent thought  the  similarity  of  the  characters  to  Hutchin- 
son's admitted  signature  suspicious.  Usher  also  disclaimed 
any  acquaintance  with  the  matter.  It  was  proved  that  until 
she  was  twelve  years  old  the  petitioner  lived  with  the 
HuTCHiNSONS,  and  that  Usher  paid  them  three  shillings  a 
week  for  her  maintenance.  It  was  sworn  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  her  as  his  daughter,  had  given  her 
pi-esents,  had  written  his  name  in  her  birthday-book,  and 
had  signed  himself  in  letters  to  her  "Your  affectionate 
"  father."  When  she  was  married  he  gave  a  wedding- 
breakfast,  and  he  sent  his  second  wife  to  see  her  after  her 
confinement.  To  all  this  mass  of  testimony  Ralph  Usher 
opposed  the  blankest  denials.  He  denied  that  the  petitioner 
was  related  to  him  in  any  way,  and  he  "  had  not  the  slightest 
"  idea  "  whose  child  she  was.  Why  he  called  himself  her 
father  he  could  not  explain.  He  also  pledged  bis  oath, 
in  contradiction  to  other  witnesses,  that  Mary  Caizley 
was  not  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  about  to  become 
a  mother.  That  is  not  in  itself  either  an  unlikely  or  a 
discreditable  statement  for  a  man  to  make.  But  why  Ralph 
Usher  repudiates  his  oA-n  daughter  remains  an  unsolved 
^U^zle.  His  finst  wife  has  been  long  dead,  and  so  has  his 
father.  His  present  wife  gave  evidence  in  the  petitioner's 
favour.  He  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  succeed,  and  he 
would  have  gained  nothing  if  he  had  succeeded.    It  is  of 


course  possible  that  Mrs.  Bain,  though  born  in  wedlock, 
wiis  not  the  child  of  her  mother's  husband.  But  if  that 
were  so — and  the  law  of  course  assumes  othei'wise— he 
would  hardly  have  treated  her  as  his  daughter  for  so  many 
years. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  JUSTICE. 

THE  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  teiTified 
though  they  are — according  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  speaks  with  undoubted  authoiity  on  the  passion  which 
he  ascribes  to  them — at  the  prospect  of  fiicing  the  elec- 
torate, were,  nevertheless,  not  prepared  to  propitiate  their 
democratic  judges  by  voting  a  second  reading  to  Mr.  Seals 
Hayne's  Bill.  Yet  were  there  many  beautifuf  things  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Bill,  things  cal- 
culated to  go  straight  home  to  the  great  heart  of  the  people, 
and  to  win  popular  votes  at  the  next  election  for  any  noodle 
who  could  utter  them  with  conviction  or  any  humbug  who 
would  repeat  them  without  it.  There  was,  among  other 
things,  that  blessed  maxim,  that  the  candidate  for  criminal 
justice  should  be  "  in  sympathy  "  with  his  judges,  and  its  no 
less  blessed  converse  that  the  judge  should  be  "in  touch" 
with  the  class  from  which  the  candidate  for  criminal  justice 
will  be  most  frequently  drawn.  Then  there  was  that  other 
piece  of  gnomic  wisdom  which  has  already  done  such  valuable 
service  in  one  form  or  another  at  each  successive  degradation 
of  the  franchise  :  that,  even  though  "the  people  may  make 
"  mistakes,  they  would  rather  bear  the  burden  of  them  " 
than  not  have  the  power  of  making  them — a  dictum  fi'amed 
in  delightful  indifference  to  the  question  whether  "  the 
"  people "  who  make  the  mistakes  will  be  identical  with 
"  the  people  "  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  them. 
These  and  other  admired  loci  of  the  democratic  orator  were 
all  at  the  disposal  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  and  were 
freely  appealed  to  in  its  support.  Nevertheless,  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  43.  As  many  as  168  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  object  to  empoweiing  municipal 
and  county  councils  to  appoint  "a  cei'tain  number  of  justices 
"  of  the  peace  in  proportion  to  the  po^iulation." 

It  may  be  thought  disrespectful  to  the  Spiiit  of  the  Age  to 
discuss  s  jch  a  measure  from  a  low  pi'actical  point  of  view. 
No  doubt  it  should  be  enough  to  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute 
abstract  truth  of  the  New  Humanitarianism  that  every  ac- 
cused person,  actual  or  potential,  ought  to  be  "  in  sympathy" 
with  his  judge,  and  his  judge  "in  touch"  with  him;  and 
if  anybody  argues  that  this  would  be  a  reason  foi'  allowing 
criminals  to  elect  their  own  j  udges,  he  should  be  rebuked  for 
his  flippancy  and  informed  that  the  process  known  as  reductio 
ad  absurdum  is  in  itself  an  offence  to  the  "  high  serious- 
"  ness  "  of  the  New  Democracy,  exposing  him  who  deals  in  it 
to  the  gravest  suspicion.  If,  however,  it  were  permissible 
to  do  so,  we  should  like  to  ask  any  reader  of  last  Tuesday 
night's  debate  on  Mr.  Seale  Hayne's  Bill  whether  he  can 
find  anywhere  within  its  four  corners  any  real  attempt  to 
.show  that  a  justice  of  the  peace,  selected  and  appointed  by 
a  county  or  municipal  council,  would  be  likely  to  possess 
more  technical  competence  than  a  justice  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  selection  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
that  in  point  of  impartiality  he  would  have  any  advantage 
over  him,  or  that  in  respect  of  independence  he  would 
be  even  comparable  with  him.  As  to  the  first  quali- 
fication, it  came  but  little  into  question  in  the  debate. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  and  quite  rightly  assumed 
that  in  this  respect  the  two  classes  of  judicial  officers  would 
l)e  much  on  a  par.  There  was  not  much  talk  aboiit  the 
"  blunders  of  country  justices,"  perhaps  because  the  sn-p- 
porters  of  the  Bill  were  wisely  mindful  of  the  profound 
truth  that  it  is  human  to  err,  and  reflected  that  men  will 
not  be  absolutely  protected  against  error  by  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  not  squires,  or  parsons,  or,  generally  speaking, 
members  of  a  resident  gentry,  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  income  or  estate.  As  to  the  comparative  independence 
of  the  two  classes,  that,  too,  was  not  very  much  discussed, 
probably  because  it  requii'ed  something  more  even  than 
the  ordinary  argumentative  hardihood  of  the  Radical  to 
contend  that  elective  or  quasi- elective  judges  are  likely  to 
be  more  independent  and  upright  than  judges  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  And  as  for  impartiality,  why 
the  almost  avoweil  object  of  the  Bill  is  7iot  to  secure  im- 
partial ju.stices,  but— on  the  wholly  groundless  plea  that 
the  existing  bench  show  partiality  on  one  side — to  supply 
their  places  with  justices  who  shall  show  partiality  on  the 
other.    For  that  is  what  the  rhetoric  about  being  "in 
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"  sympathy "  with  the  judge  and  being  in  touch  witli 
the  defendant  really  "boils  down"  into;  and  a  very  un- 
savoury kind  of  "  stock,"  at  any  rate  to  our  taste,  it  makes. 
No  doubt  if  our  "high-strung  young  Democrats,"  who 
find  their  operations  as  strike-leaders  so  seriously  impeded 
by  the  "  partiality  "  of  the  magistrates,  can  get  their  way, 
we  shall  have  elective  justices,  and  the  blackleg  will  perish 
out  of  the  land.  But  happily  that  time  is  not  yet,  or  not 
just  yet. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

IF  anything  was  needed  to  arouse  the  ratepayers  of 
London  to  a  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  Moderate  candidates  for  the  new  County 
Council  with  ceaseless  energy,  it  is  the  tactics  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  "  London  Liberal  Campaign."  Wherever 
these  restless  persons  liave  convoked  a  meeting  there  is  the 
Council  election  before  them,  and  only  on  Thursday  Mr. 
MuNDELLA  told  an  enraptiu-ed  audience  how  he  had  taken 
a  live  peeress  in  to  dinner  and  tried  to  bring  her  to  salva- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  whole  movement  is  nothing  but 
a  'preparatory  course  to  the  genei-al  election.  Weary  of 
the  painful  riddle  of  Home  Eule,  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 
mainly  content  to  speak  as  a  Progressive  Councillor  to 
Progressive  Councilmen.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  by  no  means 
rejects  the  opportunity,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  are  attended  on  the  platform  by  their  Progres- 
sive satellites.  The  L.  L.  campaigners  are  woiking  with 
one  very  clear  object.  They  are  bent  upon  proving  at 
the  next  Council  election  that  what  "  seemed  the  out- 
"  spoken  Liberalism,"  as  the  ingenuous  Daily  News  puts 
it,  "  of  the  last  election "  was  not  a  "  mere  accident." 
Of  course,  the  Separati.st  oi'gan  knows  perfectly  well 
that  there  was  no  question  before  the  electors  in  1889 
of  Liberalism,  or  of  MacDougallism,  or  any  other  of  the 
fantastic  crazes  that  are  now  styled  Progressive.  But  the 
sorry  farce  is  kept  up  foi'  want  of  moi'e  substantial  en- 
couragement of  the  faithful.  The  determined  resolve, 
however,  of  the  Radicals  to  identify  the  Progressive  pro- 
gramme with  the  Gladstonian  cause  must  be  met,  witliout 
delay,  by  an  organized  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberal -Unionists.  At  present  we  have 
to  note  fai"  too  much  of  the  supineness  that  retards  action. 
The  list  of  Moderate  candidates  is,  we  believe,  still  incom- 
plete. In  several  divisions  the  noise,  if  not  the  activity,  of 
the  fight  is  just  now  confined  to  the  Progressive  faction. 
None  too  soon  is  the  announcement  of  the  St.  James's  Hall 
meeting  next  Wednesday,  when  Sir  Henry  James  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  record  of  the  old  Council  and  to 
speed  the  coming  of  the  new.  This  excellent  example 
should  be  followed  by  the  Conservatives  generally.  Big 
meetings  are  extremely  necessary  and  imposing ;  but  some- 
thing more  than  one  or  two  of  them  is  what  is  most  wanted. 
In  several  districts  theie  appears  to  be  no  movement  what- 
ever. Local  eQbi't  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  centralized 
demonstration.  The  Moderates  should  organize  meetings  in 
eveiy  division  through  the  next  foitnight,  repeated  and 
frequent  meetings,  forty  fighting  like  one.  Pei-haps  the 
sluggishness  we  observe  in  certain  (quarters  is  due  to  the 
conviction  that  the  School  Boaixl  victory  may  easily  be  re- 
peated and  surpassed  on  the  5th  of  March.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  that  contest  was  only  successfully  carried 
out  after  prolonged  and  careful  preparations.  Fair  as  the 
prospects  are,  favom-able  the  conditions  of  the  Moderate 
party  in  the  Council  election,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
the  grossest  stupidity  to  neglect  a  single  precaution  or  relax 
endeavour  for  a  single  moment.  Over-confidence  in  your 
own  strength  is  at  least  as  great  a  folly  as  underi'ating  the 
resources  of  the  enemy,  especially  their  fertility  in  mis- 
representation, and  its  mischievous  effects  on  the  unin- 
structed. 

Sir  Henry  James,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  satisfy  all  moile- 
rate  men  by  his  I'eview  of  the  woi'k  of  the  present  Council 
as  completely  as  he  has  satisfied  Lord  Compton  by  his  neat 
rejoinder  to  the  long-winded  manifesto  addressed  to  him 
by  Lord  Compton.  Sir  Henry  James  was  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion  upon  his  coii'esj^ondent's  roseate  reti'ospect 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  incorruptible,  almost  fanatical. 
Council.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  point  out  that  he  had 
never  charged  the  Council,  nor  any  member  of  it,  with 
"  unscrupulousness,"  and  that  it  had  been  better  if  Lord 
Compton  had  appealed  to  the  true  author  of  the  charge. 


In  the  meanwhile  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  Daily  News, 
with  foresight  that  Loi'd  Compton  might  envy,  insinuates 
the  strange  discovery  that  the  Local  Government  Act  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ritchie  was  purely  a  party  measure.  The 
time  was  when  the  Separatist  organ  looked  less  unkindly 
upon  that  Act.    However,  it  now  discovers  that  the  County 
Council  was  set  np  by  the  Tories  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  prove  Conservative.    Hence,  it  argues, 
the  "  Aldermanic  dodge  " — Aldermen,  as  the  Daily  News  is 
well  aware,  being  always  Tor  ies.    And  when  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  high-toned  non-political  members  occurred,  and 
suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of  outspoken  Libei-alism, 
the  astonishment  of  eveiybody  was  unbounded.    And  when 
these  magnanimous  persons  proceeded  to  throw  off  the  pure 
white  robes  of  their  candidature,  and  practised  the  Aider- 
manic  dodge,  snns  phrase — oh,  what  a  surpi'ise !  Nothing 
more  exhilarating  than  this  transformation  ti'ick  is  to  be 
found  in  modern  political  history.  The  holy  raptures  of  the 
Daily  Ntws  extend,  indeed,  over  the  entire  record  of  the 
County  Council.    The  vagaries,  frolics,  antics,  of  all  and 
sundry  of  the  Progressive  actors,  all,  all  are  charming.    "  It 
"  has  been  delightful,"  such  is  the  ecstatic  verdict  of  this 
candid  reviewer.    The  ratepayers  will  probably  count  the 
delights  of  the  show  a  trifle  thin  and  excessively  expensive. 
They  may  regret  that  Mr.  Ritchie  had  not  really  devised 
an  Aldermanic  dodge,  instead  of  leaving  its  invention  to  the 
Daily  News.  The  plain  person,  less  anxioiTS  about  the  morals 
of  others,  may  regard  the  action  of  these  non-political 
Councillors  as  a  pretty  illustration  of  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  That  mysterious  Aldermanic 
balloting  i-esulted  in  the  very  thing  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell  thought  so  extremely  improbable  when  dealing 
with  what  he  described  as  the  really  eflective  part  of  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne's  proposed  measure  for  appointing  Justices 
of  the  Peace.    Politics  would  go  for  nought,  Sir  Charles 
anticipated,  if  County  Councils  exercised  the  power  of 
electing   magistrates.     If  the  majority  of  any  County 
Council  were  to  abuse  their  powers  by  using  them  solely 
for  the  advancement  of  theii-  own  paity,  theii-  action  would 
be  infallibly  resented  by  the  constituency.    Such  is  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  view  of  the  question.    It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  there  is  not  as  little  safeguard  in  the  resent- 
ment as  there  is  satisfaction.    To  Progressive  minds  the 
election  of  magistrates  by  the  County  Council  may  seem 
a  small  matter  compai-ed  with  some  of  the  items  of  their 
programme.     Perhaps  it  is  already  included  among  the 
"  demands  "  of  some  new  and  impi-oved  pi'ogramme.  Fortu- 
nately, before  they  can  give  effect  to  their  demands  for 
more  powers,  the  Progi'essive  Board  will  have  to  receive  the 
judgment  of  the  London  ratepayers  as  to  their  scandalous 
misuse  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.    Too  long  have 
they  braved  the  resentment  of  the  constituency,  and  it 
will  be  inexplicable  if  they  are  not  forced  to  feel  it  to  the 
uttermost. 


WEDNESDAY'S  SPEECHES. 

ACTORS  are  understood  to  seek  amusement  on  their 
"  nights  off"  by  going  to  the  theatre  as  spectators. 
The  taste  is  perhaps  a  singular  one,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
voluntarily  indulged.  If  the  actor,  instead  of  forming  one 
of  an  audience  on  his  leisure  evenings,  were  compelled  to 
take  part,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  in  amateur  theatiicals, 
he  would  indeed  be  an  object  of  compassion  ;  and  in  respect 
of  his  freedom  fi'om  any  such  depressing  corvee,  his  state  is 
undoubtedly  more  gracious  than  that  of  the  leading  poli- 
tician with  a  general  election  in  sight.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  expected — or,  at  least,  we  hope  not — that  all  the  Wed- 
nesday nights,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  between  now 
and  the  dissolution  will  be  even  as  last  Wednesday  night, 
but  more  abundant.  Still,  they  are  likely,  we  imagine,  to 
repeat  its  history  pretty  frequently,  and  the  outlook,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  r'ather  fbrmi<lable  one.  It  is  a  little  startling  to 
find  on  the  second  Wednesday  evening  iir  the  Session  no  fewer 
than  three  out  of  the  four  foremost  debaters  in  the  House 
of  Commons  addressing  audiences  from  the  platforms. 
True  it  is  that  from  one  of  them.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
a  speech  was  distinctly  owing,  irr  spite  of  his  having,  as  he 
said,  made  two  already  ;  and  if  he  prefers  pretending  to 
answer  awkward  criticisms  elsewhere  than  in  the  House  of 
Commorrs  to  really  answer  ing  them  witliirr  its  walls — well, 
the  preference  is  quite  an  intelligihle  one.  It  was  shared  with 
him  by  the  gentlemair  who  liked  to  fight  his  duels  in  an 
adjoiniirg  room  to  his  adversary.    Sir  William  endeavoured 
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to  make  np  for  the  slight  lack  of  dramatic  interest  about 
the  encounter  by  more  than  usually  noisy  clowning  to  an 
audience  in  Whitechapel.  But  Sir  William  may  bi'eak 
his  bauble  with  his  antics,  and  shake  the  bells  from  his  cap, 
before  he  gives  us  anything  half  so  funny  as  his  perfoim- 
ance  on  Monday  last,  between  the  hours  of  lo  p.m.  and  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  the  Constitutional  Club  may 
perhaps  hav"e  assisted  some  of  the  rival  oratoi^'s  hearers  to 
imderstand  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself.  His 
particularly  shameless  pietence  at  Whitechapel  that  thei'e 
was  really  nothing  for  him  to  answer  in  Mr.  Redmond's 
speech  is  one  which  is  bettei'  exposetl  by  an  addi'ess  delivered 
under  such  conditions  as  that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  last  Wednesday  night  than  in  any  other  way. 
Many  people  who  do  not  follow  the  Parliamentary  debates 
■with  any  very  close  attention  will  take  care  not  to  miss  an 
after-dinner  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ;  and  with  all  respect  to 
Mr.  Redmond,  who  has  undoubtedly  displayed  good  quality 
already  as  a  debater,  his  case  is  more  likely  to  gain  than  lose 
from  its  second  presentation  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Gladstonian  dilemma,  as  Mr.  Balfour  rightly 
calls  it,  has,  of  course,  been  often  pointed  out  before  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  as  he  has 
observed,  that  it  is  now  being  brought  home  ^\•ith  anew  force 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  public.  For  months  to  come,  oi-,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  whole  time  which  has  to  elapse  before  the 
dissolution,  the  electors  of  Gi'eat  Britain  will  have  before 
them  the  question,  Wlio  are  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  at  the  next  election  1  The  English  or  the  Irish 
people  1  To  which  of  the  two  is  the  word  of  promise  to  be 
kept  to  the  ear  and  bi'oken  to  the  hojDe  ?  Wliich  of  them  is 
destined  to  find  that  the  Home  Rule  policy,  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  their  votes  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  a  fraud  and  an  imposture  ?  That  is  a  qviestion  which 
will  grow  in  prominence  and  urgency  as  the  days  go  on, 
whatever  eflbrts  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his  li-iends 
may  make  to  "  biu'ke "  it ;  and  it  is  one  which,  so  fir  as 
the  Home  Rule  cry  may  influence  the  election  at  all,  can 
scarcely  be  passed  over  by  even  the  most  cai'eless  elector. 
Many  of  us,  however,  will  watch  with  considerably  moi'e  of 
interest  the  coui-se  of  a  totally  diS'erent  controversy ;  and 
will  heartily  wish  success  to  the  eflbrts  of  that  body 
which  was  so  vigorously  addressed  on  Wednesday  aftei'- 
noon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
After  all,  the  work  liefoi'e  tlie  Rui'al  Labourers'  League  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  suppoiters  of  the  Union 
are  engaged  as  against  the  Home  Rulers.  In  other  words, 
it  is  an  attempt  to  pi-event  the  agiicultvu-al  voter  being 
duped  in  his  turn  ;  and  eveiy  honest  man  in  the  country, 
whatever  his  politics,  will  wish  equally  well  to  both  luider- 
takings. 


SMOKE. 

'YT'OUNG  Russia,  as  desciibed  in  Tourguenieff's  fomous 
J-  novel,  ajij^ears  to  have  a  typical  representative  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Alexis  Soltykoff,  aged  twenty-three. 
The  Master  of  the  PtOLLS,  who  is  not  a  literary  aitist, 
describes  him  as  "an  extravagant,  foolish,  and  reckless  boy." 
He  certainly  seems  to  be  fond  of  oideiing  jewelry ;  nioi-e 
fond,  indeed,  if  the  charge  against  him  be  true,  of  oi'dering 
it  than  of  paying  for  it.  He  is  also  much  attached  to  his 
native  country,  and  objects  to  leaving  it  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  Indeed,  the 
affection  is  said  to  be  mutual,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
informed  that  the  Piussian  Govei-nment  could  not  spaie  the 
Prince.  The  dispute  in  which  Pi'ince  Alexis  has  involved 
himself  with  Mr.  Emanuel  of  Bond  Street  i-aises  questions 
of  private  international  law,  which  may  be  interesting  even 
to  those  who  have  never  been  extravagant  or  reckless,  and 
who  are  no  longer  boys.  Mr.  Emanuel's  claim,  which  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  a  jury,  is  for  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  odd,  and  there  is  also  a 
claim  by  anothei'  plaintiff,  Mr.  Margrett,  for  about 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Emanuel's 
little  bill  is  that  none  of  the  articles — which  include  "a 
"  diamond-mounted  parasol  with  monogram" — were  de- 
livered, except  a  silver-mounted  dressing-bag,  and  that 
was  a  present  to  a  lady  in  England.  Even  a  sapphire 
"  and  brilliant  necklace,"  valued  at  more  than  tliroo 
thousand  pounds,  remains  in  Mr.  Emanuel's  possession, 
though  he  is  not  unnatm-ally  .anxious  to  dispose  of  it  at 
the  stipulated  price.    These  goods  were  ordered,  if  at  all 


in  Berlin,  whei'e  neither  of  the  parties  is  proved  to  have 
been  domiciled.  The  date  assigned  to  the  transaction 
is  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  1890,  when  Prince  Alexis  Solty- 
koff had  just  come  of  age.  The  articles  of  jewelry  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Margrett  were  bought  in  England  and  were 
delivei'ed.  But  the  defendant  pleads,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  has  already  j^aid  foi-  them  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that,  having  purchased  them  in  1889,  before  he  attained  his 
majoi'ity,  he  is  not  liable  by  English  law  unless  they  are 
necessaries  of  life.  In  Russia,  if  we  may  accept  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C,  a  cu.stom  exi.sts  that  rich  young 
men  on  coming  of  age  should  make  gifts  to  their  fi-iends. 
At  Eton  a  custom  foimei-ly  existed  that  when  a  boy 
left  the  school  his  friends  shoidd  give  him  a  number  of 
books  with  expensive  bindings.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  judge  was  ever  called  upon  to  decide  whether  this 
now  obsolete  practice  converted  a  smartly  bound  copy 
of  somebody  on  Domestic  Birds  into  a  necessity  of  ex- 
istence. Perhaps  the  judgment  would  have  depended  upon 
where  the  judge  w^as  raised. 

These,  however,  are  questions  which  have  still  to  be 
determined,  and  the  action  is  not  yet  ripe  for  hearing.  The 
I'eckless,  extravagant,  and  foolish  boy,  who  has,  it  may 
be  parenthetically  observed,  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
a  year,  with  eighteen  years'  accumulations  during  his 
minority,  desires  to  be  examined  in  St.  Petersburg  on  com- 
mission. The  Master,  the  Judge  in  Chambers,  and  the 
Di\asional  Coui't  refused  him  this  indulgence,  appai'ently 
thinking  that  if  he  could  go  to  Berlin  he  could  come  to 
London.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  unanimously  set  aside 
all  these  decisions,  and  has  ordered  that  the  commission 
shall  be  issued.  Lord  Justice  Fry  pointed  out  that  the 
case  was  one  which  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  tried  without  the  evidence  of  the 
defendant.  Lord  Esher  considered  that  the  Divisional 
Court  had  treated  the  Prince  as  a  mere  witness,  forgetting 
that  he  was  not  only  the  defendant,  but  a  foreigner,  sued 
against  his  will  before  an  English  tribunal.  A  foreign 
plaintifl'  is,  of  course,  in  a  different  position.  If  he  chose  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Queen's  Courts,  he  is  expected  to 
appear,  and  offer  himself  for  cross-examination.  Wherever 
Prince  Alexis  may  have  hitherto  wandered,  he  is  now 
settled  in  his  own  land,  and  his  paternal  i-uler  will  not, 
he  says,  sufiier  him  to  leave  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Emanuel  can  hardly  be  expected  to  visit  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  White  Czar.  When  a  highly  respectable 
member  of  Parliament  travelled  in  Russia,  before  the 
recent  persecutions,  he  was  provided  with  what  purported 
to  be  a  series  of  local  .safe-conducts;  and,  not  being  conver- 
sant with  the  Russian  tongue,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
discovei'ed  that  each  of  these  documents  was  an  order  for 
the  conveyance  of  "  the  Jew  So-and-so "  to  the  nearest 
frontier.  Mr.  Emanuel  can  prove  his  own  case  here  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  defendant,  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  pressed  for  money.  Commissions,  though  they  furnish 
employment  for  young  barristers,  and  give  them  oppoi-tu- 
nities  for  seeing  the  world,  are  costly  and  troublesome 
things.  Moreover,  if  a  witness  examined  on  commission 
refuses  to  answer,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him ; 
and  if  Prince  Alexis  were  minded  to  commit  perjury — an 
hypothesis  we  only  make  for  argumentative  purpases — he 
might  do  so  with  pi-actical  impunity.  The  decree  of  the 
Court  is  probably  just.  But  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
nations  cainiot  introduce  into  the  law  of  contract  some  of 
that  reciprocity  which  they  have  established  in  the  law  of 
crimes. 


MR.  BALFOUR'S  BILL, 

THE  horseplay  and  loud  vacant  laughter  with  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  the  Nationalists  received 
Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  are  a  form  of  the  Whitechapel  style. 
To  borrow  a  useful  term  from  theatrical  slang,  the  deputy 
Leader  of  the  Gladstoninns  and  his  Irish  allies  exerted 
themselves  to  guy  the  Bill.  With  persons  to  whom  work  of 
this  kind  is  congenial,  it  is  also  exceedingly  easy,  and  can  be 
turned  out  on  even  the  most  considerable  scale  as  pleasantly  as 
any  other  form  of  empty  noise.  It  has  the  advantage,  which 
must  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  at 
present,  that  it  is  hardly  answerable  except  by  methods 
which  are  not  permitted  in  Parliaments.  Guffawing,  howl- 
ing, and  abuse  are  not  argument,  and  cannot  be  answered 
by" argument.  After  certain  incidents  earlier  in  the  week, 
we  can  quite  understand  why  they  seem  to  Sir  William 
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Hakcourt  to  be  so  preferable  to  weapons  which  can  be  used 
bv  his  opponents  as  well  as  by  himself  at  all  times,  and  can 
at  the  present  be  used  by  them  with  gi-eater  convenience  and 
effect.  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  expect  to  silence — thei-e  is.  of 
course,  no  question  of  convincing — disputants  who  either 
merely  shout  modifications  of  the  popular  and  simple  taunt, 
"  You  think  yourself  a  clever  fellow,  don't  you  1 "  or  indulge, 
as  the  Nationalist  members  did,  in  mere  abuse.  Oppositipn 
of  this  kind  simply  proves  the  intention  to  oppose.  If  Mr. 
Balfour  hoped  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  who  have 
believed  neither  in  the  wisdom  nor  in  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing any  Iiisli  Local  Government  Bill,  nor  in  the 
possibility  of  constiaicting  any  such  measure  so  as  to 
avoid  intensifying  evils,  and  weakening  what  securities 
there  are  for  good  government  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  will  be  disappointed.  Those  who  have  been 
indiflTerent  all  along  to  the  contention  that  a  Bdl  must  be 
introduced  because  something  of  the  kind  was  promised 
will  not  be  moved  by  it  now ;  and  there  was  little  else  in 
the  way  of  justification  of  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech.  We  cannot  accept  his  assertion 
that  no  political  dangers  can  arise  out  of  the  formation  of 
County  Councils  in  Ireland  as  more  than  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  which  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  it  right  to  assume. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  limit  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
County  Councils  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  ex- 
plained how  he  hopes  to  reconcile  an  electorate  of  which 
the  vast  majoiity  is  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  is  interested 
in  corruption  and  extravagance,  as  he  himself  allows,  with 
the  use  of  power  for  legitimate  purposes  only,  and  good 
administration. 

Little,  however,  as  we  like  the  policy  of  the  Bill,  or  ai'e 
able  to  see  the  justification  for  its  introduction,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  it  a  certain  measure  of  praise.  It  is  ingenious, 
and,  if  some  rather  considerable  "ifs"  are  conceded,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  be  pei'haps  workable.  If  the  Bill  is  passed 
as  it  is ;  if,  when  passed,  no  fui-ther  tampering  with  it  is 
permitted ;  if  the  guarantees  and  safeguards  are  sedulously 
kept  up  and  enforced — there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
do  no  moi'e  harm  than  must  inevitably  be  done  when  the 
management  of  local  aftairs  is  taken  from  hands  which  are 
allowed  to  be  competent  and  transfei'red  to  hands  which 
are  known  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
docile  to  the  directions  of  intiiguers.  It  is  to  the  credit 
©f  the  Bill  that  it  contains  no  fancy  franchises  and  no 
attempts  to  exercise  control  over  the  brute- power  of  a 
majority  by  means  of  mere  Chinoiseries.  The  cumu- 
lative vote  will  give  minorities  a  chance  to  be  represented, 
though  whether  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  outvoted  with  a  little  more  foi'm, 
and  insulted  through  their  representative,  is  a  question. 
The  two  checks  on  pure  misconduct  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  introduced  will — on  the  conditions  which  we  have 
already  named — be  at  least  capable  of  being  applied  with 
effect.  The  adoption  from  the  Scotch  Local  Govei'n- 
ment  Bill  of  a  Committee  composed  of  persons  who  are 
not  interested  in  extravagance,  and  to  whom  will  be 
given  the  power  over  capital  expenditure  and  permanent 
chai'ges,  is  good.  But  the  safeguard  which  has  been  at 
once  taken  by  the  Opposition  as  the  test,  and  that  part 
of  the  measure  against  which  they  can  raise  an  outcry 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success,  is  much  more  eflicacious. 
Possibly  a  sense  of  its  efficacy  accounts  for  the  boisterous 
contempt  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  hysterical 
giggling  of  the  Nationalist  members.  If  twenty  cess-payers 
bring  the  proceedings  of  a  County  Council  befoi-e  two  judges, 
it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  County  Councillors 
will  have  a  very  sti-ong  motive  not  to  oflend  twenty  cess- 
payers.  The  Opposition,  we  note,  asks,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  thinks  himself  unan.swerable,  why,  if  this  judicial  con- 
trol is  to  be  exercised  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  to  be  also  exer- 
cised in  England  and  Scotland  1  We  really  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  answer  to  this  except  another  "  Why 
"  not  1 "  We  have  seen  County  Councillors  who  would 
have  been  much  the  better  for  an  ever-present  consciousness 
of  their  liability  to  appear  before  two  judges. 


FINALMAEIXA. 

rilWO  limpid  torrents,  snow-clad  hills,  and  the  lazy  waves  of 
the  Ligurian  Sea,  form  the  frame  of  one  of  those  delightful 
little  holes  with  which  the  Riviera  di  Geneva  is  studded,  and 
which  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  paesetti  di  4,000  anime  coUe 
ormiche" — four  thousand  inhabitants  counting  the  ants!  Inno- 


cent of  all  contact  with  the  fiend  of  the  circular  ticket.  Final- 
marina  is  a  type  from  amongst  all  of  these  paesetti.  The  whole 
place  might  be  put  half  a  dozen  times  into  Hyde  Park,  but  you 
wander  through  it  with  incrt'asing  amazement,  and  before  you 
have  time  to  say  "  Peter  Iiobinson  !  "  you  are  in  love  with  the  toy 
city,  and  vow  it  the  quaintest  l/oife  a  surprises  you  ever  stumbled 
on.  Finalmarina  is  little  more  than  a  village  to-day,  but  it  has  a 
venerable  record  and  a  history  which  goes  as  far  back  aa  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  Thedataof  that  history  have  to  be  collected 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Finale.-i  or  the  documents  in  the  mimicipio ; 
one  cannot  get  at  either  without  trouble,  but  there  is  ample  com- 
pensation for  it  in  the  delight  of  turning  over  ten  centuries  of 
chronicles,  in  the  pleasure  ofa  visit  to  the  Superior  of  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  the  chats  with  the  descendants  of  the  oldest  Finalese 
families. 

The  boast  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  they  were  the  first  of  the 
Ligurian  seas  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  and  that  the  special 
object  of  their  adoration  has  been  and  is  the  Holy  Virgin,  gran 
madre  dei  Liguri.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  the 
place  and  for  miles  around  that  does  not  show  the  traces,  if  not 
the  proofs,  of  that  devotion  ;  here  is  a  Madonna  in  a  niche  over 
the  gate,  here  is  a  fine  rilievo  of  the  Salutation  over  an  arch,  here 
the  entire  black  stone  frame  of  humble  doors  is  carved  and  re- 
peats tenfold  the  venerated  likeness  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  of  Liguria  was  officially  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Virginia 
1637,  when,  on  the  25fh  of  March,  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  Francesco 
Brignole,  offered  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  keys  of  the  city, 
during  a  solemn  service  at  S.  Lorenzo,  to  the  Cardinal  Domenico 
Spinola. 

First,  a  Roman  station  under  the  name  of  Pollupice,  then 
infeodated  with  the  ancient  Marquisate  of  Finale  (a.d.  967), 
under  the  rule  of  the  Marquises  del  Carretto,  then  successively 
imder  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  Genoese,  and  French  rule, 
Finalmarina  bears  until  to-day  the  traces  of  all  these  domi- 
nations. It  is  not  quite  clear  by  what  philological  process 
Pollupice  has  been  changed  into  Finalmarina ;  not  even  by  apply- 
ing the  famous  German  process  of  deriving  Fuchs  from  alopex 
(alopex,  lopex,  opex,  pex,  pix,  pax,  pvx  --  Fuchs)  can  we  come 
anywhere  near  it ;  but  as  the  point  seems  a  sore  one  with  the 
antiquaries  of  the  place,  let  us  take  the  fact  for  granted.  Nor 
is  it  quite  clear  at  what  precise  date,  a  couple  of  centuries  more 
or  less,  the  change  of  name  happened  ;  but.  having  come  across 
a  mention  of  Finalium  in  ora  maris  inter  Sabatia  et  Albryaimum 
in  an  investiture  of  the  twelfth  century  (1162),  given  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  Enrico  il  Forte,  Marchese  del 
Carretto,  we  may  safely  presume  that  our  actual  Finalmarina  was 
already  then  in  existence  and  faring  pretty  well — nay,  even  more, 
alive  and  kicking,  for  that  is  what  we  find  under  the  date  of 
1127  : — "  Avendo  la  Repubblica  di  Geneva  una  rispettabile  forza 
marittima  intimo  ai  Finalesi  che  navigando  fra  Corvo  e  Monaco, 
non  potesseto  [«c]  entrare  in  altro  porto  fuori  quelle  di  Geneva, 
pretendendo  essadi  dominat-e  sopra  tutto  il  mare  Ligure ;  percio  i 
Finalesi  armarono  le  loro  forze  marittime,  e  non  fecero  punto 
caso  di  tale  ingiusta  intimazione."    Served  Genoa  right. 

In  1396  a  fine  castle  is  builr,  by  the  Sires  of  Carretto,  and  its 
beautiful  turrets  and  high  walls  in  zigzag  charm  the  eye  until 
this  day,  whilst  the  bold  way  in  which,  perched  on  rocks  by  the 
seaside,  it  dominates  the  city  quite  justifies  its  name,  Castelfranco, 
To-day  it  is,  alas !  a  convalescent  home  for  the  galeoiti,  the 
convicts,  the  bagno  penale  being  further  north  in  Finalborgo, 
the  old  capital  of  the  marquisate,  partly  in  the  ancient  convent 
of  St.  Catherine  and  partly  in  Castello  Gavone,  built  in  1449  by 
the  Marchese  Giovanni.  From  1538  to  1598  the  beloved  subjects 
of  the  reigning  house  have  been  amusing  themselves  by  quarrelling 
with  Genoa,  and  expelling  a  reigning  marquis  now  and  then, 
until  the  last  heir  of  the  house,  Andrea  Sforza,  sells  his  rights  to 
Philip  IL  of  Spain  for  24,000  ducats  yearly  and  the  title  of 
prince.  In  1713  Finale  is  bought  by  the  Republic  of  Genoa  per 
un  mUione  e  duecento  mila  pezzi  forti,  and — enough  of  history. 
The  remains  of  the  marquisate  to-day  comprise  Finalmarina, 
Finalborgo,  and  Finalpia ;  the  last  named  is  but  a  village,  still  it 
possesses  a  beautiful  church,  and  five  very  well-preserved  Roman 
bridges,  Finalborgo  has  kept  admirably  its  medlajval  physio- 
gnomy, and  but  for  the  people  one  meets  and  the  hideous  modern 
shops  the  illusion  would  be  complete.  But  Finalmarina  is  the 
gem  of  the  triad.  Of  its  six  churches,  the  chiesa  plebana  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  with  its  fine  white  marble  gradinata  and 
sixteen  superb  columns,  its  glorious  dome  and  frescoes,  altars,  font, 
statues,  &c.,  is  worth  visiting  and  revisiting.  The  Palazzo 
Buraggi  on  the  spiaggia  is  a  marvel  of  architecture,  despite  its 
dilapidated  condition;  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  the  arms  of 
Spain  shine  yet  in  all  the  splendour  of  heraldic  colours  and 
metals,  giving  access  to  what  must  ha\-e  been  the  public  square, 
Castelfranco,  the  Capuchin  convent,  the  antediluvian  grottoes, 
the  queer  little  streets,  and  the  innumerable  fruit-gardens,  full 
of  trees  bowing  under  the  weight  of  oranges,  citrons,  lemons. 
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&c. — and  all  these  sights  Avithhi  a  walk  of  ten  minutes — 
all  this  is  really  enchanting.  The  climate  of  Finalmarina  is 
delightful,  and  there  is  a  bathing  season  in  the  summer.  The 
people  all  speak  Italian,  and  are  civil,  though  rather  full  of  un- 
iisual  ways  in  their  dealings.  There  is  hardly  a  fisherman's 
family  that  does  not  possess  something  that  an  antiquarian  with 
an  American  eye  might  not  covet — old  majolicas,  old  wax  figures, 
terra-cot ta  shop-signs  and  emblems,  a  profusion  of  old  Spanish 
arms,  laces,  parchments,  and  what  not,  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. A  Finalese  does  not  mind  selling  his  treasures  ;  but  it  is  a 
diflerent  matter  to  get  him  to  show  you  what  he  has  for  sale. 
The  armajuolo  of  the  place  is  a  great  expert  in  antiquities,  which 
are  all  for  him  jier  lo  meno  del  cinquccento,  and  there  you  may  get 
a  fine  Toledo  blade  or  a  pistol  inlaid  with  brass  for  a  few  francs, 
provided  you  know  how  to  get  round  him.  But  what  is  one  to 
do  with  a  nerjoziante  in  [jeyieri,  Anglice  grocer,  wlio  will  not  sell 
certain  things  he  has  for  sale  ?  or  a  stationer  who  will  not  put  a 
price  on  his  goods?  or  a  caffetiere  who  will  not  get  up  to  give 
you  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  As  to  the  principal  cafle  of  the  place,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  in  the  way  of  refreshments  ;  nobody  asks  for  any- 
thing, and  nobody  cares  to  take  your  orders  ;  the  customers  smoke, 
play  cards,  and  gossip. 

On  the  other  side  the  place  is  not  quite  such  a  Sleepy  Hollow ; 
there  is  very  good  drinking  water,  excellent  cooking  and  wine  in 
the  first  and  only  hotel  (the  old  Palazzo  Euffini),  a  hospital,  an 
orphan  school,  two  fine  and  renowned  colleges,  a  coUeaiata, 
several  modern  palazzine  decorated  al  fresco,  a  pretty  opera-house 
(Teatro  Civico  Sivori),  and — out  of  all  things — electric  light 
everywhere  !  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  Finalesi  have 
waited  all  this  time  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  England  :  we 
read  in  the  archives  of  Finalmarina  the  following  inenarrable 
record: — "  Nel  1745  ai  27  di  Settembre  si  presento  dinanzi  a 
Finale  una  squadra  inglese  ui  undici  vascelli  di  linea  con 
quattro  bombarde.  Le  navi  tirarono  contro  la  popolazione  circa 
trecento  colpi  di  canone,  e  le  bombarde  duecentotrentasei  bombe, 
ed  avendo  le  fortificazioni  di  terra  sempre  risposto  con  vigore,  la 
squadra  si  ritiro.''  There  now  !  We  hasten,  however,  to  say 
that  all  ill  feeling  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that,  far  from 
bearing  the  English  any  grudge  for  the  above-mentioned  doings  of 
their  squadra,  the  Finalmarinesi  applaud  now  in  the  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  a  lady  fully  described  on  the  cartellone  as  "  distinta 
prima  donna  inglese.  ' 


THE  JS'EW  STAU  IN'  THE  MILKY  WAY. 

A  "  N  E  W  ST  Ali  "  is  a  representative  of  a  class  of  phenomena  so 
rare  that  the  number  recorded  during  the  last  few  centuries 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Hence  we  readily  conceive  that, 
since  they  are  very  striking  in  themselves  as  breaking  the  mono- 
tony of  the  starry  heavens,  and  since  also  their  nature  was  con- 
sidered till  quite  recently  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  a  most 
lively  interest  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  recent  new  arrival,  not 
only  among  astronomers,  but  among  that  large  class  who  are 
always  on  the  qui  vice  for  celestial  wonders. 

"When  tortured  by  the  many  instruments  which  modern  science 
places  at  the  observer's  disposal,  a  new  star  is  quite  a  ihxng  per  se  ; 
■while  at  times  their  brilliancy  is  extraordinary,  some  of  these 
"new  stars"  having  rivalled  both  Mars  and  Jupiter  in  brightness, 
and  even  sometimes  Venus. 

The  time  that  they  take  to  wax  and  to  wane  varies  very  con- 
siderably ;  some  have  lasted  at  their  greatest  brightness  only  for 
days,  others  have  remained  visible  for  months  or  occasionally  for 
years.  It  generally  happens  that  a  "new  star"  when  first  seen 
is  brightest,  and  many  have  thought  that  this  is  simply  because 
the  star  is  at  the  stage  most  likely  to  be  noticed  by  us  ;  but  this 
may  not  be  the  entire  truth,  as  can  be  gathered  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  views  which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  their 
nature. 

Among  the  many  hypotheses  that  have  been  suggested  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  these  strange  bodies  make  their  appearance 
from  time  to  time,  we  may  first  of  all  mention  that  which  sup- 
posed them  due  to  the  sudden  colliding  of  a  comet  with  a  star  ; 
another  theory  assumed  that  a  star  at  some  period  of  its  exist- 
ence became  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  crust  or  slag,  which  by 
some  cause  or  other  became  disrupted,  and  revealed  the  glowing 
mass  within. 

Both  these  hypotheses,  although  they  might  to  a  certain 
degree  explain  the  sudder  brightness  of  the  star,  would  not 
hold  good  with  regard  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  its  light, 
because,  if  large  bodies  are  dealt  witli,  the  cooling  must  take  a 
very  long  time. 

The  latest  view  put  forward  is,  that  these  bodies  are  produced  by 
the  sudden  meeting  in  space  of  two  swarms  or  streams  of  meteoritic 
matter,  each  travelling  with  a  considerable  velocity,  the  sudden 
bright  light  being  due  to  the  collisions  of  the  particles  composing 


the  swarms :  and  this  hypothesis  explains  very  well  not  only  the 
sudden  outburst,  but  the  rapid  decrease  in  brightness,  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  small  particles  are  dealt  with,  and  these  must  cool 
and  dim  quickly. 

The  appearance  of  the  present  new  star,  or  "  Nova,"  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Auriga,  vv'as  first  announced  by  an  anonymous  post- 
card received  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh.  "VVhy  the 
postcard  was  sent  anonymously  remains  a  mystery  ;  but  the  e.x- 
traordinary  reticence  of  the  writer  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  immortalitj'  of  the  discoverer  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
newly-discovered  comets,  which  are  also  of  an  apparently 
temporary  nature,  are  always  associated  with  the  names  of  those 
who  first  observe  them,  new  stars,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  constellation  in  which  they 
appear. 

The  instrument  now  used  to  obtain  observations  of  these 
strange  visitors  consists  of  a  combination  of  an  object-glass;  a 
prism,  which  is  placed  outside  the  object-glass,  and  a  camera. 
The  function  of  the  prism  is  to  separate  the  million  strands  of 
coloured  light  which  go  to  make  white  light ;  that  of  the  object- 
glass  is  to  collect  each  colour,  concentrating  it  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  finally  we  get  a  fine  line  of  rainbow  colour. 

This  method  of  obtaining  a  spectrum  is  by  no  means  modern, 
but  was  suggested  and  used  by  the  German  optician  Fraunhofer 
about  the  year  1814.  He  placed  a  prism  before  the  object- 
glass  of  a  theodolite,  and  in  this  way  was  the  first  to  observe 
the  spectra  of  some  of  the  stars.  By  the  use  of  this  method, 
whether  the  eye  or  the  photographic  plate  is  used,  the  so-called 
"  spectrum  "  of  the  body  under  observation  can  be  studied  without 
any  difficulty.  The  length  of  the  exposures  required  when  pho- 
tography is  employed  for  stars  of  different  magnitudes  varies 
very  considerably  ;  for  the  brightest  a  few  minutes  are  generally 
ample,  but  for  those  of  much  smaller  magnitude  a  space  of  two 
or  three  hours  is  by  no  means  too  long. 

The  spectra  that  are  thus  obtained  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
various  classes  of  so-called  stars  are  observed.  Some  consist 
of  bright  lines  on  a  dark  background,  others  of  dark  lines 
on  a  bright  backgroimd,  while  a  mixture  of  both  these  is 
met  with.  These  variations  in  spectra  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  any  substance  that  is  heated  sufficiently  to  emit  light, 
whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  will  give  a  spectrum.  If 
it  be  a  solid  or  liquid  body,  we  shall  have  what  is  called  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum — that  is,  a  coloured  band  bright  from  end  to 
end,  with  no  sign  cf  any  dark  or  bright  lines  about  it.  By  con- 
tinuing to  heat  ibis  body  imtil  it  becomes  a  mass  of  incandescent 
gas,  the  spectrum  will  become  entirely  changed,  and  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  bright  lines  on  a  dark  background,  the  number  and 
position  of  the  lines  depending  on  the  substance  heated.  But 
suppose,  now,  that  the  light  from  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid  body  passes  through  a  gas,  what  kind  of  a  spectrum  should 
we  have?  Experiment  shows  that  in  this  case  we  get  a  continuous 
spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines,  these  dark  lines  being  produced  by 
tlie  peculiar  power  that  a  gas  possesses  of  absorbing  those  par- 
ticular rays  of  light  which  it  emits.  Thus  we  see  that  if  we  are 
dealing  with  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies  we  obtain  con- 
tinuous spectra;  if  with  incandescent  gases  bright-line  spectra, 
and  if  with  absorption  dark-line  spectra  ;  the  position  of  the  lines 
in  all  cases  revealing  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  spectrum. 
There  are  some  additional  points  to  be  considered  when  we  are 
dealing  with  stars.  If  we  observe  the  spectrum  of  a  star  at  rest, 
we  shall  obtain  lines,  whether  bright  or  dark,  in  their  normal 
place  in  the  spectrum.  These  lines  will  be  peculiar  to  certain 
substances,  and,  in  fact,  their  presence  in  the  star  is  determined 
simply  by  them.  If  we  deal  with  the  light  from  a  body  which 
is  not  an  apparent  point,  the  lines  will  still  keep  the  same  posi- 
tions, for  the  same  reason,  but  each  one  of  them  will  be  broadened 
equally. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  star  no  longer  stationary,  but  moving 
with  a  considerable  velocity.  In  this  case  the  wave  length  of 
each  line  will  be  no  longer  the  same ;  but  the  line  will  have 
altered  its  position  in  the  spectrum  to  an  extent  depending  on 
the  movement  of  the  star  towards  or  from  the  earth.  The  result 
produced  in  the  spectrum  will  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  lines  as  was  the  case  when  the  star  was  assumed 
to  be  motionless  ;  but  the  lines  will  all  have  received  a  slight 
.shift,  either  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  their  initial  positions, 
according  as  the  star  is  approaching  or  receding.  If  instead 
of  one  we  now  deal  with  two  stars  of  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  structure,  travelling  with  ditferent  velocities,  either 
towards  or  away  from  us,  the  spectrum  would  show  each  line 
doubled,  and  the  more  rapid  the  relative  motion  the  coarser 
will  be  the  doubling.  If  the  stars  were  so  physically  consti- 
tuted that  the  same  chemical  substances  were  present  in  both, 
but  giving  bright  lines  in  one  and  dark  lines  in  the  other,  the 
spectrum  would  present  a  series  of  bright  lines  each  accompanied 
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hy  a  dark  one,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  body 
-ivhich  contained  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum  was  approaching  the 
earth  or  receding  from  it. 

After  this  very  brief  statement  of  general  principles,  we  can 
■now  refer  to  the  observations  that  have  already  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  spectrum  of  the  present  new  star,  observations 
unique  in  astronomical  history,  and  of  the  highest  importance 
and  interest.  It  has  been  found  to  consist  of  both  light  and  dark 
lines.  The  fact  that  pairs  of  bright  and  dark  lines  are  seen  proves 
that  two  bodies  are  in  question.  If  we  suppose  two  swarms  of 
meteors  colliding  in  space,  the  spectrum  can  be  easily  explained 
on  this  assumption  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  referred 
to  above.  Further,  the  thickness  of  the  lines  tends  to  show  that 
each  one  is  produced  by  a  large  number  of  small  incandescent 
masses  moving  at  different  velocities,  rather  than  by  one  large 
one.  The  motion  necessary  to  produce  the  doubling  of  these  lines 
has  been  estimated,  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  swarms 
has  been  put  down  as  more  than  500  miles  per  second ! 

If  the  photographs  should  continue  to  show  the  same  relative 
positions  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines,  the  observations  would 
•prove  that  this  relative  motion  is  not  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  one  body  round  another,  but  that  a  dense  swarm  of  meteorites 
is  mov  ing  towards  the  earth  with  a  high  velocity,  and  passing 
through  another  receding  one  of  less  density. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  observations  harmonize  well  with  the 
hypothesis  that  has  been  advanced  on  much  less  definite  evi- 
dence ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  we  can  give  of  the  grip 
that  modern  science  has  on  large  classes  of  phenomena  which 
■were  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  The  lines  that 
have  been  photographed  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star  are  all  such 
as  could  have  been  predicted  with  our  knowledge  of  new  stars. 

As  an  instance  of  the  advanced  stage  at  which  astro-physical 
science  has  arrived  we  may  say  that,  if  we  had  no  observations  of 
new  stars  other  than  those  already  recorded  of  the  present  one, 
their  whole  theory  could  be  obtained  by  induction.  This  may 
seem  a  "sweeping  statement,"  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  for 
since  many  so-called  "  stars  "  are  now  known  not  to  be  "stars" 
like  our  sun,  but  simply  clouds  of  meteoritic  bodies  clashing  to- 
gether, and  since  we  know  approximately  the  sequence  of  changes 
through  which  the  spectra  of  these  stars  pass  as  tbeir  tempera- 
ture is  first  increased  and  then  reduced,  each  spectrum  indicates 
the  complexity  of  each  swarm. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  doubling  of  the  bright  and  dark 
lines  indicates  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  swarms  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  one  approaching  and  the  other  receding ;  we  now 
learn  that  the  condensation  at  which  each  of  these  swarms  exists 
can  be  approximately  determined  ;  that  which  gives  us  the  dark 
lines  is  denser  than  the  one  which  gives  us  the  bright  ones. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  difference  of  some 
importance  between  comets  and  these  new  stars.  A  comet,  as 
is  generally  conceded,  consists  of  a  cloud  of  meteoritic  dust 
travelling  round  the  sun  sometimes  in  elliptic  but  more  often  in  a 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbit ;  in  other  words,  those  travelling  in 
elliptic  orbits  have  been  captured  by  the  sun  and  return  to  it 
periodically,  while  those  pursuing  a  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbit 
after  one  passage  near  the  sun  are  for  ever  lost  to  us. 

Thus  a  comet  with  an  elliptic  orbit  may  b^  said  to  be  a  member 
of  the  solar  system,  and  on  this  account  can  approach  very  near 
to  our  earth ;  and  in  fact  our  earth  has  even  passed  throvgh  one, 
giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  a  great  number  of  shooting  stars. 

A  new  star,  on  the  other  hand,  never  approaches  our  system, 
but  is  formed  at  very  great  distances  from  us,  distances  probably 
as  great  as  that  of  the  nearest  star,  so  that  light,  which  travels 
186,000  miles  per  second,  takes  about  thirty  years  to  complete  its 
journey  to  us.    Our  new  star  then  is  already  old. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

XT  is  not  the  fault  of  Messrs.  Agnew  &  Son  if  their  "  Annual 
-■-  Exhibition  of  Selected  High-class  Water-Colour  Drawings" 
foecomes  more  dispiriting  every  year.  No  doubt  the  examples  of 
George  Barret  and  J.  B.  Pyne,  of  Cattermole  and  W.  Miiller, 
have  been  selected  as  carefully  in  1892  as  they  were  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  the  public  that  has  changed,  not  the 
Messrs.  Agnew.  But  surely  it  is  time  that  we,  if  not  they, 
..-ihould  recognize  the  change.  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  foot  of 
Barret,  the  bittern  hath  made  Cattermole  her  haunt.  Even  a 
better  sort  of  little  old  English  master  is  losing  hold  upon  us. 
De  Wint  has  to  be  very  sparkling,  David  Cox  must  be  absolutely 
at  his  best,  to  detain  the  exhausted  attention.  The  examples  of 
these  greater  painters  now  on  view  in  Old  Bond  Street  are  doubt- 
less "  high-class  " ;  but  are  they  attractive  ?  Special  prominence 
is  given  to  the  "  Barden  Towers  "(34)  of  David  Cox  and  the 
•"  Dunster "  (36)  of  De  Wint.    But  neither  of  these,  deprived 


of  its  conventional  or  traditional  charm,  is  a  good  work  of 
art.  The  "  Barden  Towers"  is  flat,  hot,  unnatural,  without 
the  freshness  of  life.  The  "  Dunster  "  is  ill-composed,  full  of 
liberties  taken  with  the  locality  in  order  to  improve  nature, 
scenic,  unreal.  Very  few  drawings  of  the  early  school  in 
this  exhibition  are  calculated  to  give  us  any  but  an  anti- 
quarian pleasure.  Among  the  Samuel  I'routs,  "  Le  Oiros  Hor- 
loge,  Rouen "  (32)  has  genuine  beauty,  in  its  Chinese  way. 
There  is  something  very  delicate  and  modern  about  the  blue 
distance  in  Copley  Fielding's  "  On  the  Downs"  (29)  A  very  fine 
chalk  drawing  called  "  The  Alarm  "  (26),  a  stag  throwing  back 
his  head  and  bellowing,  shows  what  an  artist  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  could  be  when  he  was  not  tied  down  by  his  conventions  as  a 
painter.  Among  many  tedious  Turners,  the  "  Colchester  "  (177), 
with  its  cluster  of  vapoury  trees  on  the  height,  has  real  charm  of 
atmospheric  effect. 

An  attempt  is  given  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  Gallery  to  brighten 
up  these  poor  old  classic  water-colours  by  an  admixture  of  very 
modern  drawings.  The  experiment  is  not  a  success.  The  new 
wine  of  Heilbuth  or  Burne  Jones  bursts  the  Cattermole  and 
Birket  Foster  bottle.  Here  are  certain  individual  drawings,  not 
new  to  us  indeed,  but  very  interesting.  D.  G.  Rossetti's  "  Hamlet 
discovering  the  Madness  of  Ophelia  "  (195),  dated  1864,  unfolds  a 
patch  of  brilliant  colour,  like  the  wing  of  a  macaw,  over  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema's  soberly  hued  "Roman  Artist  "  (196).  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  is  represented  by  his  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  (76),  and 
"Cupid  and  Psyche"  (86).  A  minute  square  drawing  attributed 
to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  "A  Roman  Lady"  (224),  is  a  blaze  of 
sumptuous  colour,  and  finished  very  highly.  Among  the  modern 
landscapes  are  to  be  noticed  some  charming  impressions  of  old 
mills  and  red-roofed  villages  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball. 

At  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street,  is  exhibited  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  of  birds'  wings,  by  Miss  E.  E.  Murray. 
These  represent  most  of  the  best-known  English  birds,  and  have 
been  painted  at  various  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
We  know  not  how  Miss  Murray  has  kept  the  bushel  down  over 
the  light  of  a  talent  which  is  really  remarkable.  The  Dutch  ex- 
actitude of  her  drawing,  the  downy  look  of  the  feathers,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  colour,  are  worthy  of  great  praise.  At  the  same 
gallery  is  now  on  view  Professor  Herkomer's  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
doubly  pathetic  as  having  been  painted  immediately  before  the 
Duke's  fatal  illness.  In  the  anaemic  pallor  of  the  cheeks  and  the 
distressful  eyes  there  are  visible,  indeed,  the  very  premonitions 
of  death,  and,  in  truth,  this  clever  drawing  is  almost  too  painful 
for  public  exhibition  at  the  present  moment. 

At  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Sons,  5  and  6  Haymarket,  are  on  view 
two  important  works  by  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  earlier  and 
the  more  remarkable  is  "Sheep  on  the  Pyrenees,"  painted  in 
1871,  when  the  artist  was  at  the  height  of  her  power.  Under 
the  shelter  of  a  rock  a  flock  of  sheep  are  resting,  closely  packed 
together;  one  brown  monitor,  disturbed  by  a  sound,  has  leaped 
to  his  feet.  A  ring  of  peaks,  pushing  their  bare  heads  through 
the  snow,  surround  the  mountain-plateau.  The  dreamy  light  on 
these  peaks,  and  the  illumination  of  the  rough  fleeces  of  the 
sheep,  are  admirable.  Less  masterly  is  "  Lords  of  the  Herd," 
which  was  only  painted  last  year.  This  represents  three  tall 
cattle  in  a  dry  pasture  below  what  seems  an  extinct  crater, 
perhaps  of  Auvergne.  The  purple  bull  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  is  painted  with  something  of  the  artist's  old  vigour. 

At  the  Hanover  Gallery,  47  New  Bond  Street,  has  been  formed 
a  collection  of  pictures,  mainly  Continental,  among  which  a 
colossal  decorative  piece  by  the  late  Hans  Makart  altogether  pre- 
dominates by  its  size  and  "loudness."  This  is  "The  Triumph  of 
Ariadne"  (25),  which  was  painted  in  the  vast  studio  which  the 
Austrian  Government  built  for  Makart  in  Vienna.  Nearly 
twenty  figures — nymphs,  babes,  aged  satyrs — all  life-size,  unite 
in  conducting  the  car  of  Ariadne,  to  whom  the  jouthful  Bacchus 
looks  up  with  ardent  eyes.  The  composition  has  little  of  the 
repose  of  Titian  or  Veronese,  with  each  of  whom  the  Austrian 
painter  is  evidently  competing.  But  the  colour  glows,  the 
modelling  of  the  gross  figures  is  full  of  power,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  genuine,  though  a  somewhat 
sensual  and  unsympathetic,  talent.  It  is  certainly  a  iault  that,  in 
treating  a  composition  which  is  devised  in  the  spirit  of  Poussin, 
the  painter  has  attempted  an  almost  violent  realism.  We  can 
hardly  tolerate  all  these  luscious  nudities,  unredeemed  by  the 
selective  hand  of  style. 

Everything  else  looks  small  and  pale  beside  this  huge  riot  of 
the  senses  ;  but,  if  we  can  detach  our  attention,  we  find  some 
charming  things  at  the  Hanover  Gallery  ;  several  very  pleasing 
Corots,  especially  "  Woodland  at  Close  of  Day  "  (46) ;  a  fine 
Jules  Dupre,  "The  Storm"  (40);  a  dark  and  harmonious  Von 
Marcke,  "  Cattle  in  Stable"  (22),  crushed  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Hans  Makart  ;  a  beautiful  example  of  Rosa  Bonheur, 
"  Ploughing "  (48),  two  sleek  and  gentle  bullocks  of  the  Berri 
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resting  after  their  labours,  and  fixing  tlieir  lustrous  eyes  on 
children  who  venture  forward  to  feed  them.  A  little  cabinet 
picture  by  J.  F.  Millet,  "  Teasants  gathering  Fuel "  (74),  and  a 
fine  crayon  by  the  same  artist,  "La  Gardeuse  de  Vaches  "  (75) 
claim  and  receive  the  places  of  honour.  There  is  more  art, 
we  are  afraid,  in  a  square  inch  of  Millet  than  in  an  acre  of 
Makart. 

The  twenty-seventh  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  is  of  fair  average  merit,  but  contains  no  single 
painting  of  very  remarliable  interest.  Here  we  find  studies  from 
the  model,  mainly  of  the  head  only,  with  a  fanciful  arrangement 
of  drapery  ;  here  bits  of  coast-line,  the  recurrent  bluff  in  profile, 
or  the  inevitable  rock-strewn  beach;  here  groups  of  ships,  or 
expanses  of  Scotch  moorland,  or  strips  of  flowery  English  garden. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  and  almost  startling  absence  of  the 
waxy-pink  British  baby  and  of  the  puppies  watched  by  a  knowing 
pug.  We  cannot  but  hope  that,  every  English  family  being  now 
in  possession  of  a  picture  of  a  puppy  and  another  of  a  baby,  the 
demand  for  tlie>e  classes  of  work  may  for  a  while  prove  slack. 
Mr.  Harry  Grod«in,  who  seems  to  be  aflected  by  the  happy 
mannerism  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  exhibits  some  striking  views 
of  towns  seen  from  a  height.  Mrs.  Mary  Stevens  sends  several 
very  fresh  drawings  of  flowery  meadows  in  the  Engadine.  Mr. 
Walter  Severn's  large  compositions  of  Scotch  scenery  are  solidly 
and  correctly  drawn.  There  is  also,  by  the  same  artist  and 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Severn,  jun.,  a  curious  plan  of  an  imaginary 
modern  battle,  called  "  British  Ironclads  to  the  Rescue"  (280). 

Messrs.  Liberty  have  collected  an  exhibition  of  Art  Embroideries 
at  142  Regent  Street.  These  objects  are  too  closely  hung  round 
the  small  room  in  which  they  are  placed  to  be  seen  to  advantage, 
and  the  antique  specimens  are  rather  spoiled  by  the  proximity  of 
harsher  modern  fabrics,  but  the  exhibition  is  an  interesting  one. 
Some  of  the  moon-white  Tcimonos,  embroidered  with  pale  pink 
blossoms,  are  very  delicate,  and  several  of  the  great  golden 
embroidered  hangings  present  a  singular  effect  of  magnificence. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

TN  St.  Patrick's  Eve  Lever  traces  much  of  the  demoralization 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  vicious  relations  with  their 
landlords.  It  was  not  only  that  the  land  was  over-rented  and 
overcrowded.  But  the  occupier,  whether  he  had  a  lease  or  no, 
was  practically  a  tenant-at-will,  because  he  was  generally  deeply 
indebted  for  arrears.  Of  course  Lever  was  speaking  of  the  more 
wild  and  lawless  Western  districts,  where  the  cabins  were  some- 
what worse  than  good  English  pigsties,  and  the  tenantry  were 
starving  on  an  unkindly  soil.  Things  were  very  different,  so  far 
as  material  comfort  was  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Vale  and  in 
the  rich  grazing  counties.  In  Mayo,  Clare,  and  West  Cork  the 
land  for  the  most  part  was  sublet,  and  then  broken  up  into 
minute  subdivisions.  In  hard  times  the  landlords  often  made 
liberal  concessions  or  reductions,  but  the  rent-books  were  care- 
lessly kept,  and  the  sums  remitted  were  seldom  written  off. 
When  any  trouble  arose  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
when  a  new  agent  brought  a  fresh  hand  to  the  bellows,  those 
arrears  were  an  irresistible  weapon  of  oppression.  Besides,  the 
leases  of  barren  hill  or  bottomless  bog  were  overloaded  with  cove- 
nants as  to  building,  planting,  draining,  &c.  These  covenants 
had  been  rarely  or  never  enforced ;  nevertheless,  the  breach  of 
them  involved  forfeiture.  The  small  Western  agriculturist  is 
always  backward  enough,  and  fast  wedded  to  his  wasteful  and 
primitive  practices.  But  that  abiding  sense  of  insecurity 
effectually  checked  attempts  at  improvement.  The  premium  for 
any  "  betterment"  would  probably  have  been  a  rise  in  the  rent. 
"  Why  should  I  labour  when  the  benefit  can  never  be  mine  ? 
The  impossibility  of  ever  becoming  independent  soon  suggested 
that  dogged  indiflerence,  too  often  confounded  with  indolent 
habits.  Sustenance  was  enough  for  him  who,  if  he  earned  more, 
should  surrender  it ;  hence  the  poor  man  became  chained 
to  his  poverty."  The  poverty  which  placed  him  at  the  mercy 
of  a  master  bred  recklessness  besides.  A  rude  survival  of 
the  feudal  system  long  prevailed  in  the  districts  to  the  west 
of  the  Shannon,  where  they  boasted  that  the  sherift's  writ 
never  ran  there.  Some  of  the  best  stories  in  Harry  Lorrequer 
and  Jack  Ilinton  are  of  small  squires,  pursued  or  persecuted 
by  the  law,  who  fortified  their  lonely  mansions,  organized  their 
dependants  in  guerilla  bands,  and  kept  up  outposts  on  the  out- 
look for  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  As  for  the  greater  poten- 
tates, from  "  the  earl,"  or  "  the  knight,"  or  "  the  county  mimber  " 
downwards,  they  had  their  secular  enmities  and  hereditary  feuds. 
They  turned  the  love  of  the  Celt  for  a  free  ruction  or  a  faction 
fight  to  their  own  individual  profit;  and,  "if  the  war  of  rival 
factions  did  not  originally  spring  from  the  personal  quarrels  of 
men  of  rank  and  station,  who  stimulated  their  followers  and 
adherents  to  acts  of  aggression  and  reprisal,  it  assuredly  was 


perpetrated,  if  not  with  their  concurrence,  at  least  perrnksaion." 
If  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  culprits,  and  if  by 
any  chance  any  of  them  were  caught  by  the  police,  the  master 
was  bound  in  honour  to  do  his  best  to  see  them  scathless.  All 
the  influence  attaching  to  his  rank  and  station  were  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  culprits  were  ready  to  supply  any  amount  of 
perjured  testimony.  Indeed,  even  in  moral  and  comparatively 
civilized  Scotland  the  worthy  tenant  of  Charlies-Hope  in  his- 
Saturday-night  consultation  with  Mr.  Pleydell,  undertook  tO' 
bring  np  any  number  of  favourable  witnesses — "folks  that  had 
lived  a'  their  days  upon  the  Charlies-Hope,  and  wad  na  like  tO' 
see  the  land  lose  its  right."  The  result  was  the  degradation  of 
any  lingering  moral  sense,  and  the  feeling  that  the  worst  act  of 
violence  would  be  rarely  followed  by  retribution.  The  man  who- 
would  have  been  delighted  to  crack  a  neighbour's  skull  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  obloquy  of  turning  informer.  The  code  of 
false  honour  bound  them  all  in  a  common  conspiracy  of  contingent 
bloodguiltiness  ;  the  swamps  and  bogs  were  safe  places  of  refuge  ;. 
and  as  for  the  prospects  in  a  future  world,  confession  with  pay- 
ment of  the  priests'  dues  brought  free  and  full  absolution. 

There  are  vivid  illustrations  of  that  lawlessness  in  O'Malley,. 
where  the  scenes  were  laid   somewhere   in   the  Clanricarde 
country.    Charley,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  veteran  duellist,. 
Considine,  his  uncle's  trusted  friend,  severely  wounds  Mr.  Bodkin 
in  his  maiden  duel.     Of  course,  in  that  bellicose  population,,, 
the  afiair  is  matter  of  public  interest.     The  victorious  com- 
batant with  his  second  are  rowing  homewards  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  river  when  a  savage  mob  is  seen  running  to 
cut  them  oft'.    "  It  is  too  bad,"  exclaims  Considine  bitterly. 
They  had  shown  Bodkin's  blood-stained  coat  on  a  pole,  as  the 
Scotch  chieftains  sent   round  their   fiery  cross,  and   all  the 
barbarians  who  vowed  allegiance  to  the  wounded  duellist  had 
poured  out  of  their  cabins  and  hovels  to  avenge  him.  There^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  double  murder  in  cold  blood  had 
not  the  chieftain  of  the  O'Malleys  come  to  the  rescue  in  the  nick 
of  time,  mounted  upon  a  charger  in  martial  guise,  and  heading  a 
flying  column  of  superior  strength.    And  we  fancy  Sir  George- 
Dashwood,  the  Castle  candidate  for  the  representation,  must  have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  grim  humours  of  a  Galway  election. 
Gallant  soldier  as  he  was,  he  might  well  have  hesitated  to  face 
its   peculiar  perils,  and  in  any  case  he  would  have  left  his- 
daughter  in  Dublin  and  spoiled  the  love-making  of  that  rollick- 
ing novel.    The  after-dinner  talk  at  the  table  of  his  worthy  host, 
Mr.  Blake,  must  have  given  him  matter  for  serious  reflection. 
He  would  have  heard  that  the  chief  qualifications  of  the  man  or 
member  for  Galway  were  a  ready  tongue  and  a  readier  pistol. 
And  the  deliberations  of  his  supporters  on  the  prospects  of  the 
poll  must  have  given  him  new  and  startling  lights  on  local 
politics.    For  the  election  was  rather  a  question  of  strategy  and 
tactics  than  of  subtle  intrigue  and  shrewd  diplomacy.  The 
electors  were  mustered  in  strong  corps  for  mutual  protection,  and 
duly  equipped  with  formidable  bludgeons.    There  was  a  regular 
statt'  of  ollicers,  nor  was  the  commissariat  neglected ;  and  the 
primary  consideration  was  a  superfluity  of  strong  liquors.  Skir- 
mishing parties  were  thrown  out  to  scour  the  roads:  there  were 
post-chaises  to  be  captured  and  expected  outlyers  to  be  kid- 
napped, besides  arrangements,  in  case  of  the  worst,  for  sacking 
the  booths  and  destroying  the  poll-books.    The  general  scheme 
of  strategy  had  to  be  elastic,  so  that  all  might  be  in  readiness- 
for  either  ofl'ence  or  defence.    The  agent's  fee  was  a  high  one^ 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  overpaid.    For  it  included  compensation 
for  the  duels  he  might,  should,  or  would  fight.    "  The  Knock- 
topher  boys  won't  vote  this  time,"  said  one  gentleman  sadly,, 
"so  many  of  them  were  transported  last  assizes  for  perjury!" 
"  They're   as   dacent  boys  as  any  in  the  Barony,"  answered 
another  indignantly,  "  they'd  be  willing  to  sack  the  town  for 
fifty  shillings'  worth  of  spirits."    And  the  local  humours  of  the 
election  culminated,  as  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  English  candi- 
date W'Cre  concerned,  when  his  daughter's  carriage  was  carried 
by  a  rush  of  ruffians,  and  she  would  have  been  tossed  over 
the  bridge  into  the  torrent  had  it  not  been  for  the  chivalrous 
interposition  of  the  future  light  dragoon. 

Godfrey  O'Malley  was  one  of  the  first  and  best  of  Lever's 
sketches  of  the  Western  landlords— sketches  which,  in  subse- 
quent novels,  and  notably  in  the  Martins  and  The  Knight  of 
Gxvynne,  were  elaborated  into  studies.  Lever  painted  these 
landlords  closely  from  the  life,  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of 
Bagenal  Daly,  scarcely  concealing  the  name  under  a  very  trans- 
parent disguise.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate  their 
characteristic  foibles,  and  even  the  most  ludicrous  or  extravagant 
incidents  were  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  facts.  As,  for 
example,  when  old  Godfrey  O'Malley,  beset  in  Dublin  by 
creditors  and  bailiff's,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
had  deprived  him  of  the  privilege  of  snapping  his  fingers  in 
their  faces,  decided  to  hand  himself  over  to  the  undertakers, 
and  be  driven  down  to  Galway  in  a  hearse.    When  the  resus- 
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citated  corpse  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  vehicle  to  address  his 
constituents  on  arrival,  we  doubt  not  that,  if  there  happened  to 
be  any  free  and  independent  electors,  the  success  of  the  practical 
joke  must  have  gone  far  to  secure  him  their  suflrages.  No  type 
of  character  could  appear  more  fantastically  improbable  than  that 
of  Bagenal  Daly.  In  any  other  country  but  the  Ireland  of  his 
time  he  would  have  been  either  locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or 
sent  summarily  from  the  assizes  to  a  gaol  or  a  scafi'old.  Yet 
the  eccentricities — to  use  a  very  mild  word — and  the  truculent 
■or  audacious  exploits  of  "  ould  Daly,"  as  they  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  compatriots,  were  almost  faithfully  borrowed 
and  transferred  from  the  reckless  career  of  Beauchamp  Bagenal, 
■commemorated  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  Daly  is 
said  to  have  run  through  a  fortune  of  20,000/.  a  year — the  income 
-accredited  to  the  eccentric  Martin  of  Ballynahinch,  who  had  like- 
wise rushed  headlong  to  ruin — and  we  can  well  believe  it.  Western 
Irishmen,  like  him,  had  much  of  the  Oriental  about  them.  There 
was  tlie  same  contempt  for  sovereigns  and  accounts,  the  same 
magnificent  profusion,  the  same  delight  in  gorgeous  display,  and 
in  the  semi-barbaric  state  that  entertained  troops  of  useless  re- 
tainers, who  had  their  clothing  and  the  run  of  their  teeth,  but 
■very  little  besides.  The  stables  were  filled  with  superfluous 
torses,  so  that  a  houseful  of  guests  could  be  mounted  for  a  hunt 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  if  there  chanced  to  be  locks  on  the 
■spacious  cellars,  the  hinges  were  never  suffered  to  rust. 


THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MARKBY'S  article  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Educational  Revieic,  entitled  "  The  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service,"  deserves  attention  from 
several  sorts  of  people,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  from  British 
parents  who  think  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  as  a  career  for  their 
sons.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  limitations  besetting  human 
devices,  and  especially  administrative  reforms,  that  after  close  on 
forty  years  of  experiments  in  the  selection  and  training  of  Indian 
-officials  "  we  have  come  back  exactly  to  where  we  started  in  the 
jear  18  "IJ."  The  story  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  no  living  man 
is  better  qualified  to  tell  it  than  Sir  William  Markby.  During 
his  tenure  of  otfice  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta  he 
ihad  considerable  opportunities,  judicial  and  extra-judicial,  of 
knowing  Bengal  civilians  of  both  senior  and  junior  standing,  and 
hearing  what  sort  of  work  they  did.  Since  his  return  from  India 
lie  has  been  engaged  for  about  ten  years,  as  Reader  of  Indian 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  directing  the  special  studies 
•of  residents  bent  upon  Indian  employment.  In  particular  he  has 
been  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  "  selected  candi- 
dates "  whom  the  newest  regulations  have  abolished.  When  we 
say  that  in  this  matter  Sir  William  Markby  has  done  far  more, 
both  officially  and  unofficially,  than  was  in  the  tenor  of  his  bond 
with  the  University,  we  are  merely  saying  what  everybody  in 
•Oxford  has  long  known.  His  opinion  therefore  is  a  thoroughly 
(practical  one. 

The  idea  of  the  Committee  who  framed  the  first  set  of  regula- 
tions, when  the  system  of  open  competition  was  established,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  secure  a  supply  of  good  candidates  of  the 
public  school  and  University  type.  For  this  purpose,  a  laudable 
one  enough,  they  fixed  the  maximum  age  of  competition  high 
enough  to  admit  graduates,  namely  at  twenty-three,  and  gave 
a  large  preponderance  in  the  examination  to  the  usual  public 
-school  and  university  subjects.  "  The  surest  road  to  success  has 
always  been  a  combination  of  classics  and  mathematics."  Yet 
the  pick  of  the  Universities  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Indian 
■Civil  Service,  and  in  the  later  years  of  this  dispensation  only 
about  11  per  cent,  of  the  successful  candidates  were  Univer- 
sity men.  Sir  W.  Markby  does  not  discuss  the  reasons ;  ex- 
planation is  not  his  object.  But  one  obvious  reason  is  that 
a,  first-class  University  man  who  has  not  special  Indian  pre- 
dilections or  connexions  will  almost  always  find  greater  at- 
tractiooc  at  home.  The  Bar  offers  its  variety  of  interest  and 
chances  if  he  is  ambitious  ;  if  he  seeks  an  immediate  competence, 
a  public  school  mastership  or  a  college  lectureship  will  give  it 
him  without  the  need  of  a  further  professional  training  ;  then 
journalism  has  taken  rank  as  a  liberal  profession,  and  is  almost 
as  likely  to  give  a  good  political  opening  as  the  Bar ;  lastly,  if  he 
will  servie  the  State,  the  Treasury  and  the  Education  Department 
are  pleasanter  than  a  remote  Indian  station.  No  possible  adjust- 
ment of  examinations  will  alter  these  facts  ;  and  although  the 
attractions  of  the  Bar  are  in  various  ways  not  what  they  were,  we 
must  set  off  against  this  the  improved  position  of  letters  and 
journalism  in  both  a  material  and  a  social  point  of  view.  On 
the  whole  it  must  be  the  second  choice  of  University  men  who 
compete  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We  do  not  say  they  will 
not  make  very  good  officials,  in  fact  it  is  known  that  they  do ; 


nay,  they  may  possibly  make  better  working  officials  than  the 
brilliant  scholar  who  becomes  a  Profe.ssor  of  Greek,  or  the 
mathematician  who  becomes  A  stronomer  Royal,  would  have  made. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  men  of  this  stamp  to  do  more 
than  hold  their  own  with  keen-witted,  self-made  men  who 
know  that  their  whole  future  depends  on  their  own  exertion. 
Considering  too  that,  after  all,  only  a  minority  of  educated 
Englishmen  in  all  walks  of  life  are  graduates  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  the  small  proportion  of  University  men  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  seems  to  us  less  remarkable  than  Sir  William 
Markby  would  have  it. 

However,  since  tlie  Universities  would  not  flock  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  the  next  thing  was  to  devise  how  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  candidates  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  Universities.  This 
was  effected,  not  without  some  difl'erence  of  opinion,  but  in 
accordance  with  Sir  Henry  Maine's  strongly  expressed  view,  by 
lowering  the  age  of  the  first  examination  and  encouraging  the 
selected  candidates  to  reside  at  either  University  during  their 
time  of  probation  in  England.  So  far  as  this  arrangement  was 
intended  to  tap  the  public  schools,  it  did  not  succeed  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Sir  William  Markby  says  this  was  the  fault  of 
the  schools :  which  means,  we  suppose,  that  the  number  of  boys 
at  English  public  schools  intended  for  this  particular  career  was 
not  large  enough  to  induce  the  headmasters  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  them,  or  the  Governing  Bodies  to  insist  on  such  pro- 
vision being  made.  But  so  far  as  the  intention  was  to  confer  the 
advantages  of  University  residence  on  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Indian  civil  servants,  the  scheme  was  quite  successful.  "  More 
than  half  of  the  existing  Civil  Service  have  passed,  some  two 
years  and  some  three,"  says  Sir  W.  Markby,  "at  Cambridge  or 
at  Oxford,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  doubt  expressed  that  this 
has  been  to  their  advantage." 

Now  this  system  has  been  abolished,  and  the  original  higher 
limit  of  age  restored,  for  reasons  not  clearly  explained.  Appar- 
ently the  Government  of  India  found  that  the  selected  candidates 
came  out  too  young  ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  late  scheme  unduly 
increased  the  difficulties  of  native  Indian  candidates.  The  prac- 
tical question  considered  by  Sir  W.  Markby  is  whether  the 
Universities  have  any  chance  left  of  keeping  any  material  part 
in  the  education  of  Indian  civilians.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
H.  Maine,  in  1875,  thought  that  under  the  system  now  re- 
verted to  they  would  not.  Sir  William  Markby  respectfully 
differs,  and  we  think  with  plausible  reason.  We  may  add 
that  Sir  H.  Maine  was  a  little  apt  to  use  alarmist  language. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  a  Minute  of  his  viewed  with  "  dismay  " 
the  prospect  of  a  certain  piece  of  Indian  legislation  remaining 
unaccomplished.  Some  six  years  ago  a  Bill  on  the  subject  was 
prepared  for  the  Government  of  India,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
officially  introduced,  and  we  believe  no  one  thinks  the  matter  press- 
ing. However,  the  main  point  is  whether  candidates  can  prepare 
for  their  first  competition  at  the  Universities  as  well  as  in  London. 
If  they  can,  it  is  clearly  better  for  them  that  they  should.  And 
if  difficulties  are  not  thrown  in  their  way.  Sir  W.  Markby  thinks 
that  they  can.  "  Give  a  man  a  real  object  to  work  for,  to  gain 
an  appointment  which  will  give  him  a  proftssion  and  a  compe- 
tence, and  he  will  work  as  hard  at  Oxford  [or  Cambridge]  as  in 
London."  But  if  they  fail  in  the  competition  ?  Well,  they  will 
have  had  an  University  education  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  more 
than  a  man  who  has  read  in  London  and  then  not  succeeded  will 
have  had.  And,  as  Sir  W.  Markby  truly  says,  it  will  mean  a 
distinctly  better  chance  in  the  world.  The  conclusion  indicated 
rather  than  expressed  by  Sir  W.  Markby  is  that  the  outcome 
rests  very  much  with  the  Universities  and  Colleges.  A  little 
encouragement  or  a  little  coolness  may  make  no  little  difference 
as  between  the  Universities  and  other  places  and  modes  of  study, 
or  as  between  one  University  and  the  other.  Trouble  taken  in 
securing  some  share  in  the  eduf'ation  of  the  rulers  of  British 
India  will  be  at  least  as  legitimately  spent  as  on  various  other 
objects,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  functions  of  a  University, 
for  which  University  residents  find  time  and  even  enthusiasm. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

T  T  is  not  often  that  even  the  American  railroad  market  has  a 
sensation  so  genuine  as  that  which  surprised  it  last  week. 
Five  important  railroad  Companies  connect  the  anthracite  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  with  New  York  and  the  other  large  Eastern 
cities  Of  the  five,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  the  principal ; 
and,  besides  being  a  great  coal-carrying  line,  it  owns  about  one- 
third  of  the  coalfields.  Naturally  there  has  been  keen  competition 
between  the  Companies ;  but  a  considerable  time  ago,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disputes,  a  "  pool "  was  formed,  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  the  coal  traffic  each  of  the  five  Companies  was  to  have. 
Although  the  Philadelphia  and  Rtading  owned  one-third  of  the 
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coalfields,  and  therefore  seemed  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  trallic,  it  was  allotted  much  less,  and  it  submitted  to  the 
arrangement,  because  at  the  time  it  was  in  financial  difficulties. 
Since  its  reconstruction,  however,  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  been 
spending  large  sums  upon  the  improvement  of  the  road-bed,  the 
increase  of  rolling-stock,  and  the  extension  of  terminal  accommo- 
dation, and  now  it  feels  itself  able  to  carry  much  more  traffic 
than  is  allowed  to  it  by  the  pool  arrangement.  A  few  months 
ago,  therefore,  it  gave  notice  that  the  arrangement  must  be  re- 
vised. The  other  Companies  were  unwilling  to  make  the  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  Philadelphia  and  lieading,  and  a 
war  of  rates  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  To  prevent  this  Messrs. 
Drexel  Morgan,  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Heading,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  indeed  the  re- 
construction was  principally  carried  out,  formed  a  syndicate  of 
great  capitalists,  and  they  quietly  bought  up  so  many  shares  of 
the  Central  Kailway  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Company  that  they  were  able  practically  to  do  what 
they  pleased.  Accordingly  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  has 
guaranteed  a  certain  dividend  upon  the  shares  of  those  two 
Companies,  and  in  return  it  gets  control  of  them.  The  remaining 
two  Companies  are  practically  owned  by  members  of  the  syndicate 
or  their  friends,  and  thus  the  syndicate  controls  the  whole  of  the 
five  lines  that  serve  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coalfields.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  owning  about  one-third  of  the  coal- 
fields, and  being  besides  the  principal  coal-carrying  Company,  will, 
of  course,  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  resulting  from  this 
arrangement,  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  combination  became 
known  there  was  a  wild  speculation  in  the  securities  of  the 
Company.  The  shares,  on  which  no  dividend  has  been  paid  for 
many  years,  rose,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  in  about  six  days 
from  20^  to  30J,  or  just  50  per  cent.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  further  rise  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  there  has  also  heen  a 
great  rise  in  the  other  securities,  especially  in  the  Income  bonds. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  called  upon  ihe  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  carried 
out,  alleging  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  nothing  practical  will  come  of  the  demand, 
because  the  syndicate  which  has  made  the  combination  is  so 
largely  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company  that  it  seems 
probable  it  can  prevent  the  Company  from  doing  anything  very 
hostile.  In  fact,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  is  not  very  largely 
interested  in  the  matter.  What  it  fears,  no  doubt,  is  that  the 
syndicate  may  carry  out  a  plan  favoured  by  Mr.  Gowen  when  he 
was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading — namely,  extend- 
ing that  line  into  the  iron  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so 
becoming  a  very  serious  competitor  with  the  Pennsylvania  for 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  latter.  The  syndi- 
cate, however,  is  so  largely  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania,  that 
it  is  extremely  improbable  anything  hostile  to  that  Company  will 
be  done,  and,  therefore,  everybody  expects  that  the  syndicate 
will  enter  into  such  contracts  with  the  Pennsylvania  Company  as 
will  satisfy  it;  and  if  the  Pennsylvania  is  satisfied,  it  is  not 
thought  likely  that  the  State  Government  will  do  much,  espe- 
cially as  the  syndicate,  being  immensely  wealthy,  can,  if  pro- 
voked, make  its  influence  felt  in  the  State  elections.  The  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  also  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  combination,  but  that  likewise  is  not  thought  of  much 
consequence.  In  any  event  the  syndicate  has  control  of  the  five 
competing  coal-carrving  lines,  and  therefore,  either  formally  or 
informally,  can  carry  out  the  combination.  Assuming  that  the 
syndicate  makes  terms  with  the  Penrsylvania  Company,  and 
with  the  Government  of  the  State,  it  has  still  to  satisfy  the 
numerous  coalowners  throughout  the  anthracite  district.  But  in 
its  own  interest  it  will,  of  course,  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  owners  fair  terms ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  also  that 
the  syndicate,  being  composed  of  men  of  business,  will  not  run 
lip  the  price  of  coal  so  as  to  arouse  popular  opposition  to  the 
arrangement.  Assuming  that  it  acts  with  the  intelligence  which 
has  characterized  its  operations  so  far,  the  syndicate  has  practi- 
cally obtained  control  of  the  anthracite-coal  industry  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  as  its  members  are  already  the  greatest  rail- 
road magnates  in  the  United  States,  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
vastest  combination  that  has  ever  been  formed  in  any  country. 
Directly  or  indirectly  its  members  control  all  the  principal  rail- 
roads serving  New  Tork,  they  have  almost  unlimited  power  like- 
wise over  several  of  the  North-Western  and  South-Western 
railroad  systems.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  combi- 
nation has  greatly  impressed  the  popular  imagination,  and  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  we  are  about  to  witness  before  long  an 
extraordinary  boom  in  the  American  market. 

The  money  market  has  been  somewhat  firmer  this  week,  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  having  advanced  to  2^  per 
cent.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  resumption  of  gold  withdrawals, 
the  Bank  of  England  having  lost  during  the  week  ended  Wed- 
nesday  night   4io,coo/.      Also,  the   Revenue   payments  are 


beginning  to  tell.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  expected  to 
come  in  large  amounts  from  the  United  States,  the  sterling  ex- 
change in  New  York  being  now  almost  at  the  gold-exporting 
point.  Trade,  too,  is  declining,  speculation  is  stagnant,  and  the 
payments  out  of  the  Treasury  about  the  middle  of  March  will 
begin  to  exceed  the  receipts.  Therefore  the  Bank  of  England 
has  not  yet  obtained  control  of  the  outside  market,  and,  unless 
the  gold  withdrawals  become. very  large,  is  hardly  likely  to  do  so 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  prospect  is  that  money  will  con- 
tinue both  abundant  and  cheap  for  months  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  decided  recovery  this  week  in  the  price  ol" 
silver.  Last  week  it  was  as  low  as  41^6?.  per  oz. ;  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  it  had  risen  to  41  js''.  per  oz.,  being  an  advance  of 
jg(?.  per  oz.  It  seems  clear  that  the  fall  had  been  carried  too 
far.  Speculators  in  the  United  States  at  length  became  dis- 
couraged, and,  selling  the  large  stocks  they  had  accumulated, 
drove  down  the  price  unduly.  In  the  meantime  the  depreciation 
has  caused  some  falling- off  in  the  production,  and  has  stimulated 
consumption ;  especially  the  demand  for  India  is  improving.  A 
very  low  rate  of  exchange  stimulates  exports  from  India,  and 
export  business  has  so  much  increased  that  there  is  now  a  very 
strong  demand  for  money.  For  example,  the  applications  on 
Wednesday  for  India  Council  Bills  and  Telegraph  Transfers  were 
over  eleven  times  the  amount  olfered  for  tender.  The  probability 
appears  to  be,  therefore,  that  the  price  will  recover  somewhat 
further. 

The  combination  of  the  coal  railway  Companies,  discussed 
above,  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  business  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  last  week,  and  there  was  some  improve- 
ment in  London  also,  which  continued  until  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  Then  a  reaction  occurred,  business  rapidly  fell  oW,  and 
prices  all  declined.  There  is  a  fear  in  New  York  that  the 
Governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  may  take  action 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  coal  combination;  but 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  some  form  or  other  the  amalgamation 
will  be  effected,  interference  by  the  two  States  would  have 
very  little  and  very  brief  influence  upon  the  stock  markets. 
The  real  cause  of  the  weakness  just  now,  is,  firstly,  the  fail 
in  silver,  which  has  raised  a  fear  that  silver  coin  and  silver 
notes  will  fall  to  a  discount,  that  gold  in  consequence  will 
rise  to  a  premium,  and  that  the  whole  currency  of  the  country 
may  thus  become  disorganized.  Furthermore,  the  fall  in  silver 
has  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  powerful  speculators  and  upoa 
the  mining  Companies.  And,  lastly,  the  fall  in  cotton  has 
caused  heavy  los.'-es  all  over  the  South,  and  indeed  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  abundant 
harvests  of  last  year,  and  the  great  business  that  is  being  done  in 
grain,  the  stock  markets  are  hesitating  and  operators  are  anxious. 
At  home  distrust  still  continues,  trade  is  declining,  the  fall  in 
silver  and  cotton  has  resulted  in  heavy  losses  and  given  rise  to 
much  uneasiness  ;  while  upon  the  Continent  the  difficulties  that 
have  followed  the  breakdown  in  South  America,  the  insolvency 
of  Portugal,  the  crises  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  famine  in 
Russia  are  aggravated  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Greece. 
There  are  serious  fears  now  that  Greece  also  may  soon  have  to 
acknowledge  herself  ins  olvent.  Lastly,  the  drought  in  Indi.n 
and  the  banking  crisis  in  Australia  add  to  the  general  dis- 
quietude, while  the  dispute  between  some  of  the  holders  of  the 
Murrieta  debentures  and  the  Trustees^  and  Executors  Corporation 
introduced  a  fresh  anxiety. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  last  year  a 
million  of  debentures  were  issued  by  Messrs.  De  Murrieta  &  Co-., 
the  Trustees  and  Iilxecutors  Corporation  being  the  trustees  foi- 
the  debenture  holders.  Since  then  a  scheme  has  been  proposed  far 
transferring  the  business  of  the  Messrs.  De  Murrieta  to  the  Mexican 
and  South  American  Trust,  and  for  creating  a  new  Trust  to  take 
over  the  assets.  Holders  of  200,000/.  of  the  debentures,  headed  by 
the  Ottoman  Bank,  object  to  the  new  arrangement.  A  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  but  without  eflect.  Another  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  also  without  eflect,  and  a  third  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  scheme  was  approved  by  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  majority  ;  but  legal  proceedings  are  threatened.  The 
reopening  of  the  Murrieta  question,  of  course,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  uneasiness  already  prevailing. 

There  was  a  sharp  fall  of  nearly  3?.  per  ton  in  pig  iron  iu 
Glasgow  on  Thursday,  bringing  the  price  down  to  about  40s.  6(J. 
per  ton,  owing  to  large  selling,  said  to  be  on  account  of  the 
London  Syndicate,  on  an  unwilling  market. 

There  has  been  a  recovery  this  week  after  the  sharp  fall  of  last 
week  in  Colonial  securities.  Thus  New  South  Wales  Three  and 
a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  94I,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  ;  and  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closed  at  92,  a  rise  of  i.  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  early  in  the  week  there  was  an  advance  and  later  a 
decline,  so  that  generally  the  changes  are  not  great.  Londcji 
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and  North- Western  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  175-J,  a  fall  of  .V ; 
but  Midland  closed  at  161A,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  Great  Eastern  closed 
at  8Sj,  a  rise  of  f.  In  the  American  market  there  was  a  very 
rapid  rise  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  followed  since  by  a 
general,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  considerable,  fall.  But  for  all 
that  most  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  Reading  securities  are  an  exception.  They  were  rushed 
up  recklessly  when  the  success  of  the  combination  was  assured, 
and  since  then  speculators  have  been  selling  on  a  large  scale  to 
realize  their  profits.  Reading  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  29:,', 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i^,  and  Reading 
First  Income  bonds  close  at  77,  a  fall  of  2^.,  But,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, there  has  been  a  general  recovery,  which,  of  course,  has 
been  most  marked  in  speculative  shares  not  suited  for  investors, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  Western  lines.  Erie  rose  rapidly 
with  Readings,  and  fell  almost  as  quickly,  so  that  at  the  close  on 
Thursday  the  shares  were  33^,  showing  a  rise  of  no  more  than  ^ 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  But  Atchison  shares 
closed  at  41  §,  a  rise  of  ij,  while  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  49^, 
a  rise  of  as  much  as  2'^-  In  the  investment  stocks  there  has  been 
likewise  an  advance.  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  77^,  a 
rise  of  I,  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  127,  a  rise  of  i.  Argentine 
securities  have  recovered  somewhat.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  at  60,  a  rise  of  i,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  51,  also 
a  rise  of  1.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  60,  a 
rise  of  i ;  but  Chilian  closed  at  89,  a  fall  of  ^.  Greek  Bonds  rose 
early  in  the  week,  and  have  fallen  since;  but  the  1884  Loan 
closed  on  Thursday  at  62,  a  rise  comp'ired  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  4,  and  the  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  54^,  a  rise  of  3. 
Spanish  closed  at  61^,  a  fall  of  ih,  and  Italian  closed  at  88i,  a 
fall  of  I. 


THE  ROYAL  BIUTISH  NURSES'  ASSOCL^TIOX. 

TWO  facts  with  regard  to  nurses  have  of  late  been  veiy  forcibly 
brought  home  to  many  households — that  the  supply  is  in- 
adequate for  periods  of  special  stress,  such  as  that  from  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  we  are  now  emerging,  and  also  that  by  no  means 
every  kindly  and  well-meaning  lady  who  devotes  herself  to  the 
task  of  nursing  is  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  she  undertakes  at 
those  times  when  aptitude  and  readiness  of  resource  are  chiefly 
needed.  This  latter  circumstance  can  occasion  no  reasonable 
surprise.  Nursing  is  essentially  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  though  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  movement  towards  the  profession  on  the  part  of  many  ladies 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  and  of  many  others  who  are 
prepared  conscientiously  to  devote  themselves  to  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  this  direction,  a  person  bearing  the  title  of  nurse  may  or 
may  not  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family  of  an  invalid. 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
thoroughly  competent  nurses  should  be  forthcoming,  in  the  first 
place,  and  that,  in  the  second,  the  public  should  know  precisely 
where  such  nurses  are  to  be  found;  and  for  these  reasons  the 
Royal  British  Nurses'  Association  is  an  institution  which  cannot 
be  too  widely  known. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  ill-conceived  idea  was  put  in  practice 
of  starting  a  registry  for  nurses,  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
servants'  registry.  Girls  paid  half-a-crown,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  had  one  year's  training  in  some  sort  of  hospital,  and  it  was 
assumed — more  cheerfully  by  the  possibly  well-meaning  devisers 
of  the  scheme  than  by  those  who  had  a  little  sad  experience  of 
some  of  the  nurses  so  "  qualified " — that  they  were  fit  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  most  serious  cases.  The  system  was  felt  to 
be  both  derogatory  to  the  profession  of  nurse  and  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory  to  the  patient.  The  Princess  Christian, 
always  ready  in  works  of  practical  kindness,  took  counsel 
with  a  number  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  the  British  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, afterwards  graciously  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  assume  the  prefix  "  Royal,"  was  the  result.  Various 
benevolent  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  nurses  themselves 
are  involved,  but  with  these  the  public  is  less  directly  con- 
cerned than  with  that  chief  desideratum  when  illness  occurs, 
the  finding  of  an  entirely  trustworthy  nurse.  Amongst  other 
evidence  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of 
Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee  on  Hospitals — a  Committee  which 
under  his  untiring  direction  did  admirable  service — was  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  gain  pecuniary  advantages  for  some 
of  the  establishments  which  had  not  the  benefit  of  efficient 
control,  nurses  were  sent  out  possessed  of  just  that  little 
knowledge  which  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  thing  when  the 
question  is  one  of,  in  many  cases,  simply  life  or  death.  The 
E.xecutive  of  the  British  Nurses'  Association  wisely  hold  that  not 
less  than  a  period  of  three  years'  hospital  training  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  a  nurse  for  the  delicate  and  arduous  duties  she  will,  in 


the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.  The 
Register  now  contains  a  roll  of  over  1,800  nurses  so  qualilied,  and 
the  names  of  some  3,000  members  in  all;  more  than  150  of  the 
chief  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  become  su])porters, 
and  these  numbers  are  constantly  increasing.  Over  this  Register 
the  strictest  supervision  is,  of  course,  exercised,  and  the  Associa- 
tion has  secured  to  itself  the  power  of  expelling  a  nurse  who 
may  prove  unworthy  of  trust — if  any  such  should  unfortunately 
be  found. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Association  is  assured  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt  by  the  active  interest  of  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  lioyal  P'amily,  as  well  as  by  the  many 
leading  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  given 
their  cordial  adhesion.  Last  year,  however,  a  petition  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  licence  to  incorporate  the  Association 
under  the  Companies  Act,  without  the  word  "Limited,"'  appears  to 
have  been  refused,  though  on  what  grounds  it  is  impossible  even 
to  guess.  The  reason  why  the  Association  desired  to  be  thus  in- 
corporated was  that  it  could  more  conveniently  hold  and  dis- 
pense its  funds ;  the  reason  why  it  did  not  wish  to  be  set  forth  to 
the  world  as  "  Limited "  was  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
Princess  Christian  being  one  of  the  founders  and  also  President, 
and  furthermore  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  commanded 
the  prefix  "  Royal,"  it  was  felt  that  the  word  "  Limited"  would 
inappropriately  class  the  Association  as  a  trading  concern,  and  so 
altogether  convey  a  wrong  impression  about  it.  The  difficulty  is, 
of  course,  easily  overcome  in  the  case  of  an  institution  which  speaks 
with  such  authority  and  influence ;  only  it  must  be  added  at  the 
same  time  that  such  a  difficulty  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  a  short  time  since,  a  unanimous 
vote  was  passed  in  favour  of  applying  for  a  Royal  Charter,  and 
the  President  graciously  offered  to  present  the  petition  in  her 
own  name,  following  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
case  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  These  details,  however,  are  of  no 
great  practical  importance  to  those  who  only  desire  to  know 
where  in  moments  of  special  need  a  nurse  in  whom  absolute  re- 
liance can  be  placed  may  be  discovered,  and  for  this  knowledge 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  Royal 
British  Nurses'  Association. 


GRAY,  GKEIN-,  AND  WATSOX— AUTHORS. 

rriHERE  is  no  English  Academy — until  the  Society  of  Authors 
shall  by  legislative  enactment  have  assumed  the  duties  and 
the  dignity  of  such  an  institution;  but  there  are  individual 
writers  whose  linguistic  enterprises  supply  from  time  to  time 
treats  of  irresistible  attractiveness.  Among  the  most  promising 
recent  recruits  of  this  illustrious  band  are  the  three  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  have  ventured  to  place  in  quasi-commercial 
juxtaposition  at  the  head  of  these  observations.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  them  of  an  introductory  nature. 
Their  works  will  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  John  Gray  is  the  prefatory  annotator,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Grein  the  translator,  of  an  "  Idyll  in  One  Act "  entitled  In  the 
Garden  of  Citrons  (London:  Henry  &  Co.  1892),  the  work  of 
Emilio  Montanaro,  a  "  young  Italian  planter,"  who  lives  in  Cuba 
and  writes  in  Spanish.  The  one  act  is  almost  as  short  as  it  is 
sweet,  the  whole  of  it,  including  title-page,  "  note,"  and  stage- 
directions  (which  are  elaborate),  occupying  no  more  than  twenty 
small  pages.  Mr.  Gray  sets  out  with  the  general  proposition  that 
"Every  one  who  has  evolved  a  couplet  or  webbed  the  mesh  of 
a  sonnet  knows  the  value,  that  cannot  unless  be  fully  known, 
of  the  regularly  recurring  assonances,  towards  the  shaping  and 
setting  and  cleaning  of  the  thought  that  sits  in  the  prison  made 
for  it  by  the  laws  of  verse."  And  he  adds  that  Chinese  artists 
are  accustomed  to  "  bend  the  untractable  "  pieces  of  jade  sent  to 
them  by  the  Emperor  into  "  the  litheness  of  nervous  fishes."  He 
then  briefly  explains  the  principal  idiosyncrasy  of  his  author  to 
be  "his  notions  with  regard  to  the  personality  of  perfumes,  their 
colours  and  voices,  and  the  colours  and  perfumes  of  ideas  and 
sounds."  Next  ensues  a  brief  divagation  to  the  effect  that 
another  of  Mr.  Montanaro's  idyls  is  called  "  Fear "  by  his  co- 
adjutor Mr.  Grein,  whereas  he  would  prefer  to  call  it  "Panic." 
Mr.  Gray  does  not  himself  know  Spanish,  but  from  what  he  has 
been  told  he  thinks  that  the  word  Panic  better  signifies  what 
"lurks  and  listens,  a  very  beautiful  young  man  with  long  gray 
hair,"  or  runs  about  so  fast  that  not  only  can  you  not  coimt  him 
(as  the  negro  said  of  the  little  pig),  but  "  he  seems  a  pononous 
scarlet  mist."  (The  italics  are  Mr.  Gray's.)  Also  in  some  yet 
other  work  of  Montanaro's  colours  are  "  endowed  with  such  per- 
sonality "  that  they  "  vibrate  independently  of  appearances,"  and, 
to  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Montanaro's  art 
"  reminds  a  great  deal  of  Segantini  in  painting." 

The  dramatis  persona  of  In  the  Garden  of  Citrons  are  four  
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Pablo,  "  a  young  poet "  ;  his  motlier;  Rosarita,  "  a  young  girl"; 
and  "a  green  parrot."  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  garden,  -with 
"  orange  and  citron  trees  in  full  bloom."  On  a  table  in  a  bower 
are  "flasks,  glasses  [probably  containing  citron  squash],  and  a 
plate  with  blond  slices  of  ananas."  The  parrot  and  the  poet 
occupy  the  same  bower,  the  latter  being  habited  in  "white-duck 
shirt  and  trousers,  and  white  canvas  shoes,  liound  his  waist  an 
orange  sash.  Round  his  head  is  twined  a  green  scarf,  so  disposed 
that  the  ends  protect  the  nape  of  his  neck  ;  and  above  that  an 
English  straw  hat  with  a  white  ribbon.  He  smokes  a  cigar." 
The  parrot  observes,  "  Amate  !  Amate  !  "  and  the  poet,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  cheerful  costume,  "  seems  deeply  depressed,"  declares 
that  he  is  troubled  by  "  that  piercing  blood-red  cry."  When 
Mrs.  Pablo  says  "  You  are  preoccupied,  you  are  weary,"  her  son 
asks  "  "Why  not  ?  for  all  is  grey  " — which  is  pretty  strong  for  a 
man  in  an  orange  sash  and  a  green  scarf.  The  parrot  repeats  its 
observation  more  than  once,  and  Pablo  complains  that  his 
"  soul  is  empty."  His  mother  acknowledges  that  she  cannot  fill 
his  heart,  for  "grey  hairs  do  not  fill  a  heart,"  and  she  recom- 
mends him  to  love  some  young  person,  and  be  loved  with  "a 
maid's  love,"  one  "that  caresses  and  tortures,  that  gladdens  and 
pains."  (Mr.  Grein's  translation  is  in  prose.)  The  parrot  backs 
up  her  advice  as  before,  and  Pablo  says  he  feel?  that  his  mother 
is  right,  and  that  he  wants  some  one  to  turn  the  "  grey"  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  "into  azure  blue  and  mellow  green  of 
hope."  "Bravo,  Pablo!  Speak  like  that,"  replies  his  fond 
parent,  and  leaves  him.  The  parrot  again  remarks  "Amate! 
Amate ! "  to  which  Pablo,  somewhat  inconsistently,  answers, 
"  Curse  you,  you  winged  automaton,  with  your  mocking  crimson 
cries,"  and  reminds  it  that  it  has  "never  read  the  poets  and  their 
pink  romances,  their  marble  stanzas,  their  sculptured  sonnets," 
and  consequently  doesn't  know  anything.  Then  Rosarita  comes 
in,  and  prattles  like  a  nursery  primer,  and,  upon  the  parrot  inter- 
rupting her  in  the  same  strain  as  before,  Pablo  tells  her  that 
"Birds  are  Nature's  children;  they  are  not  like  men,  yellow 
with  falseness,  scarlet  with  corruption,  pink  with  vanity." 
He  adds  that  he  loves  "  to  hear  you  [Rosarita],  and  to  listen 
to  your  beautiful  blue  views  of  life."  Rosarita  artlessly  sug- 
gests that  he  had  better  love  her.  The  old  lady  strolls  in  again, 
"  and  j)lucks  flowers."  Pablo  accepts  the  young  lady's  proposal, 
she  and  the  parrot  laugh  heartily,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

As  for  Mr.  Watson,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  justice 
to  his  composition  except  by  giving  it  in  full  ;  and  here  it  is  : — 
Sir, 

By  this  y  linve  the  honore  to  give  vou  infurmalinn  th:it  y  mi  pprfonfly 
settled  for  making  of  all  sorts  of  architcctoral  sculptures,  especially  guthio 
art. 

Altars,  (lorn 111 tuiionbanks,  Confessionals,  etc.  .  .  .  and  generally  all  what 
concerns  churclies  fmrnitures. 

]t  is  ver}-  didicult,  Sir,  to  give  you  any  of  niy  work  to  see,  hut  wli  it  y 
can  insure  you  is  that  y  make  perfectly  works  at  very  low  prices. 

If  you  schoulii  have  some  knowledge  of  any  convenient  work.  Sir,  pl  -asp 
to  inform  me  there  of,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  togeiher  liiii 
terms  to  accomplish  them. 

Hoping  you  will  give  me  some  answers. 

Y  remain. 

Your  verv  obedient  servant, 
THOMAS  WATriOX, 
Bceldekensstraat,  138 
Antweriien- Belgium 

Such  are  the  efforts  of  our  latest  amateur  Academicians.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  will  not  so  till  the  publisher  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  International  Library "  with  violet  envy  and 
orange  despair  as  to  elicit  from  them  piercing  blood-red  cries  or 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  nervous  tish. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  sudden  and  serious  change  since  we  last  wrote. 
Last  week  we  were  enjoying  unusual  warmth  for  the 
season,  and  we  noted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sunshine,  at 
least  in  Scotland.  At  the  close  of  the  period  not  a  single  station 
in  Western  Europe,  except  those  in  the  South  of  France,  reaches 
40°,  and  many  are  below  the  freezing  point  at  8  A.M.  on  Wednes- 
day, the  lytli.  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  1 1  and  12,  we 
were  under  an  anticyclone,  the  highest  readings  being  in  the 
■west  of  Ireland,  where  the  barometer  rose  to  the  great  height  of 
307  inches.  The  weather  was  dry,  and  fortunately  we  had  no 
fogs,  though  but  little  sunshine.  On  Saturday  there  were  signs 
of  a  change,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  in  London.  That 
evening  the  pressure  in  the  west  began  to  give  way,  and  during 
the  night  the  rate  became  rapid,  and  it  continued  so  during 
Sunday,  so  that  by  Monday  morning  the  barometer,  at  most 
stations,  stood  a  full  inch  below  its  level  on  Saturday,  and  some 
lieavyish  snow  showers  had  fallen  all  along  the  east  coast.  The 
chart  for  that  morning  showed  a  definitely  marked  depression 
lying  with  its  centre  over  London.    This  seems  to  have  come 


down  on  us  over  Scotland  ;  but  it  must  have  travelled  with- 
extreme  rapidity,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  accompanied  by 
much  wind.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  jirobable  that  the  de- 
pression formed  itself  over  the  south-east  of  England,  and  subse- 
quently went  southwards.  Rain  set  in,  in  showers,  in  London  on 
Sunday;  but  in  the  course  of  Monday  heavy  snow  fell  in  the 
Midland  counties,  and  in  London  the  snow,  which  began  about 
noon,  thawed,  and  then  froze  again,  rendering  the  streets  almost 
impassable  for  horses  at  night.  The  fall  of  temperature  was  not 
so  sudden  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  On  Saturday  the  Scotch 
stations  had  fallen  some  ten  or  twelve  degrees;  but  in  no  other 
district  was  there  such  an  abrupt  change  of  readings.  Between 
Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  another  sharp  fall,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  Cambridge  fell  sixteen  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours. 
We  spoke  last  week  of  thermometer  readings  of  50°  in  these 
islands,  and  even  of  nearly  70°  at  Lisbon ;  but  during  the  week 
now  vinder  review  50°  has  rarely  been  reached,  and  at  several 
stations  on  Monday  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  even  to  40°. 
Tuesday's  chart  showed  us  the  depression  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  having  moved  south-westwards,  and  there  were  signs 
of  further  disturbance,  as  a  large  cyclonic  system  was  advancing 
southwards  over  Finland.  Tuesday  night  was  intensely  cold  in 
parts  of  lingland.  At  Loughborough  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  zero,  and  at  8  A.M.  on  Wednesday  it  read  only  2°  F., 
or  thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  the  northern  depres- 
sion having  come  down  to  the  south  of  Norway,  and  that  which 
had  left  us  two  days  before  lying  near  Lyons.  On  the  ridge 
between  these  two  the  intense  cold  which  has  been  described  was 
developed.  The  snow  which  fell  on  AVednesday  evening  was, 
like  the  rain  on  Monday  the  8th  we  noticed  last  week,  due  to 
the  approach  to  our  East  coast  of  a  small  depression  coming  to  us 
ovtr  the  North  Sea. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

V]"©  doubt  twenty-five  years  ago  The  Great  Metropolis,  pro- 
-^^  duced  late  last  week  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  would  have 
attracted  all  London  for  many  months.  But  unfortunately,  or 
lortunately,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  very  pit  and  gallery  audience 
which  in  days  of  yore  would  have  ajiplauded  to  the  echo  the 
superabundance  of  coincidences  and  sensational  episodes  which 
make  up  Mr.  Henry  Neville  and  Mr.  William  Terriss's  melo- 
drama are  now  the  first  to  deride  them  as  tedious  and  im- 
probable. The  fact  is,  dramatic  art  has  progressed  in  England 
much  more  than,  it  would  seem,  managers  are  willing  to  admit, 
and  even  the  "  groundlings  "  have  learnt  to  be  critical  in  the 
right  direction.  In  spite  of  its  title,  this  piece  is  really 
a  nautical  drama,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  action  takes 
place  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lighthouse, 
it  was;  it  appears,  written  by  Messrs.  Teale  and  Jessop,  two 
American  dramatists,  and  doubtless  at  Niblo's  or  the  Bowery 
proved  highly  successful.  But  since  our  own  riSpertoire  contains 
scores  of  like  highly-spiced  sensational  pieces,  we  fail  to  see  why 
Mr.  Henry  Neville  and  Mr.  William  Terriss  should  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  rearranging  it  for  representation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  possesses,  however,  let  us  promptly  admit,  at  least 
one  very  novel  effect,  provided  by  the  contrivance  whereby  a 
benevolent  old  gentleman — whose  connexion  with  the  intricate 
plot  we  are  unable  to  afford  space  to  relate — shoots  himself, 
as  it  were,  automatically.  This  excellent,  but  not  very  wise, 
personage  keeps  certain  valuable  family  papers  in  a  small 
and  ladj like-looking  "  Canterbury,"  which  contains  a  mecha- 
nical pistol  intended  to  afford  complete  protection  against 
burglars.  In  an  evil  hour  the  good  man  forgets  how  to  "  work 
the  thing"  properly,  the  pistol  goes  off',  and  he  forthwith  falL 
dead,  whereupon  the  delighted  audience  applauds  frantically. 
The  scenic  displays  which  follow  are  very  remarkable.  Sensa- 
tion succeeds  sensation,  until  the  spectators  are  fairly  dazzled. 
There  is  one  particular  scene,  however,  which  deserves  comment. 
In  it  we  behold  the  metamorphosis  of  the  interior  of  a  lighthouse 
to  its  exterior.  It  literally  turns  itself  inside  out,  and  we  see  it 
shedding  its  light  upon  an  angry  sea  which  is  about  to  wreck  a 
gallant  ship.  Then  comes  the  much-talked-of  rocket  life-saving 
apparatus  performance,  which  does  not  work  very  well ;  and, 
finally,  after  the  hero  has  had  a  sea-fight  with  the  villain,  the 
excited  audience  perceives,  what  at  first  looks  like  a  luminous 
jelly-fish,  rising  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  but  eventually 
turns  out  to  be  the  body  of  the  heroine,  who,  Ophelia-like,  has 
sought  of  her  own  accord  a  watery  grave.  There  is  good  work 
in  this  play,  but  unhappily  the  authors  have  given  the  public 
too  much  for  their  money.  If  the  succession  of  "  situations  ''  and 
"sensations"  were  diminished  by  two-thirds,  the  play  would  gain 
immensely  thereby.  It  might  possibly  become  intelligible — even 
interesting.  As  it  stands,  it  bewilders  when  it  should  rivet  atten- 
tion, and  ends  by  fatiguing  eyes  and  heads  alike.    It  is  very  well 
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acted.  Mr.  Neville  is  just  the  sort  of  player  for  tlie  part  of  tlae 
ill-judged,  but  irreproachably  virtuous  and  honest,  hero;  whereas 
Mr.  Abiugdon,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Willard's  peculiar 
serpentine  method,  and  a  great  deal  more  power  than  that  actor, 
is  capital  as  the  villain.  Mr.  Terriss's  winsome  daughter,  Miss 
Ella  Terriss,  dressed  «  la  Grace  Darling,  Avas  most  eiiective  as  the 
heroine.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  Mr.  Ilerberte  Basing,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  is  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  London  since 
his  recent  illness  on  Thursday  next  in  a  play  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Messrs.  George  Giddens  and  Abbott  propose  giving  a  matinee  at 
the  Criterion,  on  the  24th,  when  a  comedy  called  Fast  Asleep, 
founded  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  excellent  story  Wideawake,  will  be  pro- 
duced. We  can  imagine  that  Mr.  George  Giddens  will  extract  an 
amazing  amount  of  fun  out  of  the  character  of  Jack  Pointer,  a 
young  gentleman  who,  on  being  caught  doing  those  things  which 
he  ought  not,  pretends  to  have  done  them  in  his  sleep.  The 
author  has  sent  us  a  treatise  of  his  own  compilation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  somnambulism,  which  we  have  read  with  interest.  Galen, 
he  tells  us,  slept  while  on  a  road,  and  pursued  his  journey  until 
he  was  awakened  by  tripping  on  a  stone.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
C.  H.  Abbott  will  not  trip,  either  in  his  sleep  or  otherwise,  on  his 
road  to  success. 

We  are  requested  to  contradict  the  report  that  the  Avenue 
Theatre  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Levenston  for  a  syndicate  pro- 
duction of  comic  opera.  The  future  tenancy  of  this  pretty  and 
cosy  theatre  is  not  yet  decided. 

Mr.  Thorne  has  decided  to  produce  Mr.  F.  Horner's  new  play, 
founded  on  I! Article  231,  and  rather  ominously  entitled  The  Lant 
Straiv,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Oscar  "NMlde's  comedy,  Ladi/  Windermeres  Fan,  will  be 
produced  to-night  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  with  Mr.  George 
Alexander  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  in  the  principal  parts.  At  the 
Avenue  Mr.  Vanderfelt  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon  will  appear  in 
the  balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  a  lever  de  rideau  lo 
Judah.  At  last  we  have  the  long-desired  combination  of  William 
Shakspeare  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Deborah,  a  play  by  Mr.  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Avenue  Theatre  on  Monday  afternoon  next.  iMiss 
Marion  Lea,  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  will 
be  in  the  cast. 


A  COMMON  CURIOSITY. 

nPHEY  sought  him  in  the  Lobbies, 
Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair  ; 
To  the  smoking-room  their  steps  they  bent, 
And  through  the  Library  they  went — 
They  hunted  everywhere  ; 
Nor  were  they  with  their  search  content 
Till  to  the  Outer  Hall  they  sent, 
And  asked  the  watchful  bobbies 
If  they  had  seen  him  there. 

The  good  Sir  George  Tr-v-ly-n 
Came  out  in  great  concern, 
With  Mr.  M-rl-y  at  his  side— 
"  0  where  is  H-rc--rt— where  ?  "  he  crii  d  i 
"  Can  none  among  you  learn  ? 

Our  men  are  getting  hard  to  guide. 
He  must  come  back,  Itst  worse  betide  ; 
We  almost  fear  rebellion — 
He  must— he  must  return." 

At  last  tlie  seekers  stumbled 
Upon  the  truant's  track  ; 
With  gloomy  brow  and  hen-l  abased 
A  secret  spot  he  slowly  pac^J, 
His  hands  behind  his  back  ; 

And  when  he  heard  how  they  were  placed 
The  only  words  that  could  be  traced— 

So  feebly  were  they  mumbled  

Were  "  awkward  "  and  "  attack." 

"  You  must  return,"  in  anguish 
Sir  George  Tr-v-ly-n  groaned, 

"  Return  and  answer  R-dm-nd's  speech  • 
It  hits  us  both  (and  bothers  each. 
It  must  be  frankly  owned). 

I've  flung  myself  into  the  breacli, 
0  !  do  so  likewise,  I  beseech  ; 
The  party's  spirits  languish 
As  long  as  that's  postponed. 


"  He  seeks,  this  youthful  leader. 
All  sorts  of  '  tips  '  to  gain  ; 

He  wants  your  Home  Rule  scheme  to  see, 
He  takes  my  speech  at  Rothbury, 
And  asks  me  to  explain  ; 

With  more  from  you,  and  more  from  me, 
No  end,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
To  what  that  young  Seceder 
Desires  to  ascertain." 

Said  H-rc~rt,  weighing  nicely 
His  words  before  they  came  : 

"  He  wants  to  know,  does  this  young  man, 
My  views  upon  the  Home  Rule  plan. 
That  all  his  friends  acclaim  ? 

And  whether  I  maintain  my  ban 
Pronounced  on  it  as  '  Fenian '  ? 
Or  what,  in  short,  precisely 
May  be  my  little  game  ? 

"  In  vain  does  he  entreat  me ; 
No,  no  !  'twill  never  do  ! 

Ring  down  the  curtain,  stop  the  show  ! 
Vote  the  Address,  and  let  it  go  ! 
For,  between  me  and  you. 

The  very  things  he  '  wants  to  know,' 
The  things  that  exercise  him  so, 
Are  just  the  things  that  beat  me. 
/  want  to  know  them  too." 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

THE  learned  and  laborious  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dr. 
Sinker,  deserves  the  warm  thanks  of  bibliographers  for 
this  publication.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  is  only  an  instal- 
ment, an  earnest  of  good  things  to  come;  for  such  a  library  as 
Trinity  College  now  possesses  deserves  a  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Dr.  Sinker 
evidently  feels  some  misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  the  step 
he  has  taken  in  publishing  papers  which  originally  appeared  in 
JSotes  and  Queries  with  but  slight  alterations  and  additions. 
He  says  in  his  preface  (p.  vi.)  :— 

To  have  rewritten  the  whole  book  would  doubtless  have  been  to  improve 
it  in  many  wavs  ;  but  this  was  a  more  ambitious  flight  than  I  was  pre- 
pared for.  A  professed  histor}',  wriiten  de  novo,  of  so  large  and  so  old  a 
lilirarv,  would  be  a  very  formidable  undertaking,  and  would  of  necessity 
grow  to  a  very  much  greater  size  thnn  the  present  small  volume.  More- 
over, it  was  obvious  that  to  dwell  on  elements  in  the  library  which  might 
fairly  be  as-iunied  to  be  common  to  (dl  gre.at  libraries  would  be  super- 
fluous, thouiih  no  one  knows  better  than  myself  how  large  is  the  mass  of 
tojiics  of  intirest  which  perforce  I  have  omitted. 

Modesty  is  a  rare  virtue,  and  one  much  to  be  commended  ;  but, 
with  such  an  example  as  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  before 
us,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  Dr.  Sinker's  feelings.  Surely  it 
would  not  have  been  a  very  diflicult  task  to  have  composed  Annals 
of  the  Library  under  his  charge  which  would  have  shown  how, 
as  one  generation  of  students  succeeded  another,  the  College 
Library  was  always  remembered — at  times,  it  is  true,  in  a  some- 
what haphazard  fashion,  as  though  "  rubbish  shot  here"  had 
been  writ  large  over  its  door— but  still  remembered. 

As  Dr.  Sinker  says  (p.  133) : — 

While  the  most  varied  interest  is  roused  by  any  great  collection  of 
books,  the  associ  ations  which  cling  round  an  ancient  library  increase  this 
charm  tenfold.  To  handle  books  which  have  been  in  the  hands  not  of  a 
series  of  collectors,  changing  owners  f  rom  time  to  time,  as  the  fate  of  the 
auction  room  willtd,  but  of  long  generations  of  scholars  of  the  same  ancient 
house,  who  constantly  enriched  the  stores  of  the  library  with  their  own 
most  precious  books— this  lends  an  additional  charm  to  so  old  a  library  as 
that  which  I  have  now  spoken  of.  One  takes  into  one's  hands  books 
doubtless  used  by  good  Dishop  Fisher,  or  on  which  Francis  Bacon  began 
his  course  of  omnivorous  reading.  Here  are  books  which  influenced  the 
poetry  of  gentle  George  Herbert  and  of  Dryden  ;  and  the  hitter's  own 
cop3'  of  Spenser,  with  the  MS.  notes  of  the  later  poet,  now  lies  before  mc. 

Before  Dryden  died  the  present  building  had  received  the  old  collection, 
and  in  this  stately  room  we  know  that  A'ewton  and  Cotes,  Bentley  and 
Person,  Thirlvvall  and  Hare,  Whewell  and  Sedgwick — mighty  names 
among  the  mighty  dead — made  constant  and  abundant  use  of  the  library. 

Again,  let  us  observe,  what  a  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown 
on  University  studies  and  on  University  thought  at  diflerent 
periods,  if  this  system  of  special  annals  or  histories  were  earned 
out  for  all  collegiate  libraries,  one  after  another  !  The  value  of  a 
mediaeval  catalogue  in  showing  the  books  that  were  then  studied 
in  the  colleges  has  long  been  admitted ;  why  should  not  the  same 
system  be  equally  useful  in  more  modern  times  ?  Nowadays, 
perhaps,  a  college  library  does  not  reflect  so  clearly  as  it  for- 
merly did  the  studies  of  the  place.    It  is  thought  desirable  to 
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purchase  standard  works,  or  specimens  of  early  printing,  to  fill 
lip  gaps  in  the  series  of  such  books,  as  curators  of  museums  buy 
specimens  ;  but,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  college  libraries  represented  the  studies  of  the 
Fellows,  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  books  for  themselves. 

When  that  "splendid,  courteous,  and  bountiful  gentleman," 
Dr.  Nevile,  laid  out  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College,  he  placed 
the  library  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  between  the  M  aster's 
lodge  and  the  chapel,  providing  a  door  into  it  from  the  staircase 
leading  to  his  own  apartments,  so  that,  according  to  mediajval 
practice,  the  Master  might  at  all  times  have  eas/  access  to  it. 
Into  this  room,  which  was  seventy-five  feet  long  by  thirty  feet 
broad,  we  may  presume  that  the  books  belonging  to  the  older 
foundations  of  Michael  House  and  King's  Hall  were  removed ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Sinker  regretfully  points  out,  of  the  former  collection 
only  two  or  three  printed  books  remain,  and  no  MSS.,  while  of 
the  latter  absolutely  nothing  has  survived.  This  is  the  more 
provoking  as  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  both  colleges 
possessed  rather  extensive  libraries.  The  present  structure  was 
begun  in  February  1676,  the  older  room  having  doubtless  by  that 
time  become  overcrowded.  To  Dr.  Barrow,  then  Master,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  suggested  the  completion  of  Nevile's  Court 
by  a  grand  building  on  its  west  side,  and  it  was  through  per- 
sonal friendship  for  him  that  AVren  gave  his  services,  and  gave 
them  gratuitously.  Wren  did  not  design  hastily,  or,  like  modern 
architects,  fix  those  who  consulted  him  to  the  design  he'submitted 
to  them.  In  this  case  he  began  by  suggesting  a  circular  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  not  unlike  the  Kadcliti'e  Library  at  Oxford. 
It  would  have  stood  clear  of  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the 
court,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  them  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
connected  with  them  by  dwarf  walls,  surmounted  by  iron  rail- 
ings. This  design,  which  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  grandeur, 
was  abandoned,  we  know  not  why,  and  the  present  structure 
took  its  place,  the  design  being  suggested  by  that  of  St.  Mark's 
Library  at  Venice.  Wren  gave  the  minutest  attention  to  the 
work  during  its  progress;  and  supervised  the  fittings,  even  if  he 
did  not  actually  design  them.  It  seems  so  obvious  now  to  place 
books  against  the  walls  of  a  library,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  fact  that  this  was  once  an  innovation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  library  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  built  by  Wren  in  1674, 
was  the  first  in  which  this  arrangement  superseded  that  which 
was  universal  during  the  middle  ages — namely,  that  the  cases 
should  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  walls — and  that  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  was  the  second.  Wren  himself  in  the  letter 
accompanying  his  designs  draws  special  attention  to  "  the  dis- 
position of  the  shelves  both  along  the  walls  and  breaking  out 
from  the  walls,  which  must  needes  prove  very  convenient  and 
graceful!,  and  the  best  way  for  the  students  will  be  to  have  a 
little  square  table  in  each  Celle  with  2  chaires."  The  table  and 
chaii's,  or  rather  stools,  were  sketched  by  himself ;  the  drawing 
mav  still  be  seen  in  the  Wren  Collection  at  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

Dr.  Sinker,  as  becomes  a  librarian,  passes  somewhat  hastily 
over  the  history  of  the  building,  to  dwell  lovingly  on  that  of  the 
books  There  are  now  some  80,000  volumes  under  his  charge,  of 
which  1,918  are  MSS.  His  notices  of  these  are  sorted  under 
three  divisions: — (i)  The  Manuscripts;  (2)  The  Incunabula;  and 
(3)  Early  English  Printed  Books  ;  while  two  additional  chapters 
are  headed  "  The  Capell  Collection  "  and  "  The  Byron  Statue." 

The  MSS.,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  the  most  varied  cha- 
racter, from  the  Codex  Augiensis  and  the  Canterbury  Psalter  to 
Thackeray's  Es^nond,  and  between  these  limits  are  such  treasures 
as  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  sermons  of 
Barrow,  the  collations  of  Bentley,  the  notes  of  Porson,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  volume  which  contains  several  poems 
of  Milton  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
they  were  written  came,  we  know  not  how,  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry  Newton,  afterwards  Puckering,  son  to  Sir  Adam  Newton, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  pass'id  to  the 
library  in  1690-91,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  printed 
books.  In  the  middle  of  the  following  century  these  "  Membra 
eruditissimi  et  prene  divini  poetaj  olim  misere  disjecta  et  pas.«itn 
sparsa,"  as  an  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  records, 
were  collected  and  bound  by  the  care  of  two  of  the  Fellows.  Dr. 
Sinker  remarks  (p.  33) : — 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  the  chief  contents.  Arcades,  At  a  Solemn 
Music,  On  Time,  Upon  the  Circumcision,  Comus,  Lycidas,  the  first  rough 
notes  to^  Paradise  Lost,  originally  pUmned  as  a  drama,  where  "Moses 
npoXoyi^ii,"  rough  notes  for  otlier  projected  di'amas,  and  Sonnets.  The 
MS.,  the  paper  of  which  is  unfortunately  becoming  exceedingly  brittle,  is 
mostly  in  tlie  hand  of  Milton  himself  ;  hut  part  of  tlie  sonnets  are  written 
bj-  different  amanuenses.  Milton's  haliit  of  revising  and  rewriting  on  the  same 
paper  gives  additional  interest  to  this  MS.,  for  we  see  the  whole  process 
of  dei  eiopment  before  us.  Thus  the  noble  sonnet  on  The  Death  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Thompson  is  given  three  times,  twice  iu  the  writing  of 
Milton,  and  once  in  that  of  an  amanuensis.  This  sonnet  was  very  ditVerent 
in  its  earliest  draft  from  what  it  ultimately  became.  Thus,  in  line  4.  for 
"  of  death,  cab'd  life,"  there  originally  stood  "  of  flesh  and  sin."  Tlie  four 
lines  6 — 10  originally  stood  : — 

And  all  thy  good  endeavour 
Strait  fotlow'd  thee  the  paih  that  Saints  have  trod  : 
Still  as  they  journey'd  from  this  dark  abode 
Up  to  3'=  Realm  of  peace  and  joy  for  ever. 
Faith  who  led  on  y  way  and  knew  them  best  [&c.] 

Beautiful  as  these  lines  are,  none  can  fail  to  sec  the  vastly  greater  beauty 
ef  the  revision. 


The  lines,  as  revised,  may  well  be  appended : — 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavour, 

Staid  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod  ; 

But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 

Follow'd  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 

Love  led  them  on,  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best  [&c.] 

Dr.  Sinker  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  Incunabula,  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  has  already  compiled  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Fifteenth-Centurji  Printed  Books  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  and  to  the  early  printed  books.  There  are  about  five 
hundred  of  the  former,  more  than  half  of  which  are  due  to  the 
bequest  of  the  Ilev.  William  Grylls,  a  former  scholar  of  the 
House,  who  spent  his  life  in  collecting  books,  and  chose  the 
College  as  his  heir.  Dr.  Sinker  describes  these  treasures  under 
the  names  of  the  places  where  their  printers  lived,  as  becomes  a 
disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  his  pages  are  full  of  much 
pleasant  talk  about  the  pioneers  of  the  art,  their  local  habitations, 
and  their  names.  The  sketch  is  admirably  done,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  Trinity  College  possesses  so  rich  a  series ;  but  notes 
upon  notes  resemble,  we  think,  the  repetita  crambe  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  and  we  prefer  to  advise  readers  to  consult  Dr.  Sinker  at 
first  hand  rather  than  to  give  a  resume  of  what  he  has  written — 
which,  after  all,  would  be  little  more  than  a  list  of  well-known, 
names  and  places. 

The  work  before  us  is  at  once  agreeable  and  learned,  and  will 
bring  to  a  wider  notice  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  the  rank 
which  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  holds  among  the  great 
libraries  of  England.  Moreover,  its  appearance  supplies  evidence 
that  the  well-being  and  development  of  the  library  is  receiving 
due  attention  from  the  authorities.  There  is  nowadays  some 
danger  in  all  libraries  that  the  antiquarian  side  may  be  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  modern  ;  but  this  fashion — for  such  it  is — 
is  not  likely  to  last  long,  and  while  it  does  last  it  will  not 
do  muc'u  harm.  Anything  is  better  than  a  recurrence  to  the 
dead,  do-nothing  spirit,  now  happily  extinct,  when  a  Senior 
Fellow  could  meet  a  suggested  bequest  by  growling  out : — "  More 
books  !  What  do  you  want  with  more  books  i  Have  you  read 
all  you  have  got  already  ?  " 


BATHSHEBA  PICKLE.* 

THE  generous  mind  will  always  think  kindly  of  the  errors  of 
the  past,  but  only  the  narrow,  the  intolerant,  or  the  dis- 
appointed will  refuse  to  see  them  as  they  really  are.  Through 
the  follies  of  our  fathers  we  advance  to  wisdom.  Incrementum 
pessimi  optima  is  a  saying  not  more  beautiful  than  true.  Without 
Homer  there  had  been  no  Lewis  Morris  ;  from  Raphael  is  born 
Herbert  Schmaltz ;  Grant  Allen  is  but  Newton  purged  of  his 
grosser  parts  ;  from  the  poor  dead  dust  of  Scott  soars  the  Phoenix 
of  our  time,  the  good,  the  gifted,  and  the  glorious  Hypatia 
Southcott ! 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  3'ounger  day. 

Yes,  the  world  is  for  the  new  brooms!  The  history  of 
Humanity  is  the  history  of  Progress ;  and  surely  never  at  any 
period  since  the  Man  of  Uz  sat  down  among  the  ashes  to  scrape 
painfully  out  with  a  potsherd  some  solution  to  those  problems  of 
existence  which  have  rio  secret  for  us,  has  the  onward  march  been 
so  rapid  and  triumphant  as  within  the  last  three  years.  When 
we  think  of  what  we  have  seen  and  of  what  we  now  see,  our 
minds  are  filled  with  a  tender,  an  inellable,  pity  for  the  idols  of 
the  past,  hurled  from  their  high  places,  dismembered,  dis- 
honoured :  "  Many  kings  have  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
one  that  was  never  thought  of  hath  worn  the  crown."  At  a 
moment  when  all  the  civilized  world  is  singing  with  the  name  of 
the  accomplished  lady  who,  but  a  short  while  since  unknown  save 
to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  privileged  believers,  is  now 
hailed  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  as  the  spiritual 
regenerator  of  mankind,  at  such  a  moment  it  is  instructive  (albeit 
the  instruction  is  not  uniinged  with  melancholy)  to  reflect  in 
what  fashion  our  fathers  could  permit  themselves  to  write  of 
another  accomplished  lady,  who  may  in  some  sort — "  as  moon- 
light is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is  to  wine  " — be  regarded  as  a 
foreshadowing  of  our  own  Mrs.  Southcott.  Thackeray  is  dead 
now,  along  with  many  a  man  whom  the  world  once  called 
immortal ;  but  in  Thackeray,  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  we  can 
detect  some  faint  glimmerings  of  the  light  struggling  to  pierce 
through  the  mists  of  an  un.scientific  education  and  a  barbarous 
language.  Yet  even  he  could  thus  write  of  the  great  French 
gospel  of  social  and  religious  freedom,  of  which  the  gifted  author 
of  Vpiridion  was  the  most  eloquent  apostle.  "  Who  are  these,"  he 
asks,  "  who  come  forward  to  explain  the  mystery,  and  gaze  un- 
blinking into  the  depths  of  the  light,  and  measure  the  immeasur- 
able vastness  to  a  hair?  Women,  truly;  for  the  most  part 
weak  women — weak  in  intellect,  weak,  mayhap,  in  spelling  and 
grammar,  but  marvellously  strong  in  faith  ;  women,  who  step 
down  to  the  people  with  stately  step  and  voice  of  authority,  and 
deliver  their  twopenny  tablets  as  if  there  were  some  divine 
authority  for  the  wretched  nonsense  recorded  there."  It  is  hard 
even  to  transcribe  such  a  sentence  without  a  blush  for  our  sex. 
Where,  we  would  ask,  had  the  man  who  could  so  far  forget  his 
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manhood  as  to  pen  these  brutal  wordp,  where  had  he  been  but 
for  a  woman  P  Could  he  not,  at  least,  have  remembered  that  but 
for  the  kind  co-operation  of  a  weak  woman  he  had  never  been 
born  to  deliver  his  own  twopenny  tablets  to  a  world  which  has 
long  ago  broken  them  ? 

But  to  our  more  immediate  purpose.  Millions  are  still  ask- 
ing— for  though  the  presses  are  working  night  and  day,  and  the 
publishers  are  threatened,  we  believe,  with  no  less  than  nineteen 
actions  for  driving  their  men  over-time,  millions  are  still  being 
turned  hungry  and  thirsty  away  from  the  book-shops  and  libraries 
of  this  great  city — these  hopes  deferred,  we  say,  are  still  asking 
how  The  History  of  Bnfhsheha  Pickle  stands  to  its  predecessor 
Susannah  Elder?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering,  Nobly! 
Indeed,  we  have  even  less  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  (though 
the  assertion  savours,  we  are  conscious,  of  the  incredible)  to  be  a 
great  deal  superior  to  the  earlier  work,  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  longer.  For  Mrs.  Southcott  has  at 
one  bound  placed  herself  among  those  writers  (few  alas  !  even  in 
our  own  age)  to  whom,  as  to  the  Younger  Smallweed,  years  are 
nothing,  who  have  annulled  the  laws  of  time  and  space,  and  who 
can,  in  the  language  of  the  great  philosophical  poet, 
Extend  from  here  to  Mesopotamy 

by  a  mere  effort  of  will.  There  is  no  man,  nor  woman  neither, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  reader,  who,  closing  the  last  volume  of 
this  astounding  work,  will  not  cry,  in  the  impassioned  words  of 
EUinor  Millwood — "  I  came  only  for  sixpenn'orth  of  tea-dust,  but 
oh,  1  should  like  to  hear  you  speak  on  for  ever  !  " 

To  give  within  our  small  compass,  aiid  with  our  still  smaller 
powers,  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wit  and  the  learning,  the  genius 
and  the  love,  that  breathe  and  burn  through  every  one  of  these 
ten  thousand  pages,  would  be  impossible.  Yet  duty,  "Stern 
Cabman  of  the  Streets  of  Life,"  drives  us,  even  though  it  be  to 
certain  failure. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Greek  trilogy,  each  one  of  which  may  be  read  independently  of 
the  other ;  for,  as  was  the  custom  with  its  great  model,  there  is  no 
necessary  sequence,  or  even  coherence,  in  them.  This,  which  in 
ordinary  works  might  be  thought  a  blemish,  is  in  this  one  an 
instance  of  the  highest  and  rarest  art.  The  resources  of  no  single 
press  could  put  complete  copies  of  this  stupendous  whole  into 
every  hand  outstretched  for  them  ;  but  now,  when  any  one  part 
may  be  read  separately,  when  the  first  may  be  last,  and  the  last 
first,  aiid  the  middle  anywhere,  or  even,  should  the  adverse  Fates 
so  will  it,  nowhere,  without  marring  the  general  symmetry, 
neighbours  need  not  quarrel  in  the  squares  of  Kensington  or  by 
the  ponds  of  Ilampstead  for  The  History  of  Bathsheba  Fi'kle. 
The  three  parts  are  named  respectively  "  Salad  Days,"  "  Raising 
Cain,"  and  "After  the  Opera  is  Over."  We  understand  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  our  most  gifted  humourist 
to  furnish  what  may  answer  to  the  a-drvpos,  or  satyric  drama, 
with  which  the  Athenian  tragedy  was  accustomed  to  conclude. 
That  the  result  will  be  worthy  of  the  author  of  Three  Donkies  in 
a  Dingy  no  one  who  has  read  that  brilliant  work  will  doubt. 
Y'^et  we  are  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  No  hand  should  besufiered 
to  meddle  with  Bathsheba  but  the  hand  of  her  creator.  Nor  is 
it  necessary.  Mrs.  Southcott  has,  indeed,  declared,  in  one  of 
those  immortal  aphorisms  which  recall  at  once  the  works  of 
Peter  Magnus  and  Martin  Tupper,  thac  Dissent  destroys  the  sense 
of  humour  ;  but  this  is  only  half  a  truth.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
humour,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious;  of  the  latter  Dissent 
is  the  most  fruitful  mother.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  to  protest  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  works  of  our  Female  Shakspeare— as,  in  truth, 
she  may  well  be  called  ;  for  has  she  not  "  exhausted  worlds  "  ? 

In  the  first  part,  "  Salad  Days,"  we  find  Bathsheba  (not  yet 
Pickle)  living  in  primitive  innocence  with  the  man  who  is  to 
be  her  husband— a  cobbler  at  Brixton — and  his  assistant.  One 
child  has  been  born  to  the  household.  David  Pickle,  the  cobbler, 
has  a  soul  above  his  last.  Ilis  library  is  small,  but  well  chosen 
— Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  the  World,  all  Archdeacon 
Farrar's  works  (except  his  sermons),  a  translation  of  Rousseau's 
Confessions  and  of  some  of  M.  Zola's  novels,  some  odd  volumes 
of  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library."  Thus  the  evenings  pass  happily 
away  in  the  little  back-parlour  at  Brixton,  till  in  an  evil 
hour  Bathsheba  lights  upon  a  copy  of  Mr.  Longclose's  famous 
novel,  Fatinia  Lady  Fadaise.  The  poor  woman's  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  extracts  from  Amiel's  Journal  she  finds 
in  that  entrancing  romance;  she,  too,  takes  to  recording  her 
impressions  in  a  journal,  and  from  that  moment  the  clouds 
begin  to  gather.  Dis.-atisfied  with  the  narrow  horizon  of  the 
little  parlour  that  once  was  all  the  world  to  her,  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  her  life  begin  to  pall.  Rousseau  cloys ;  Sir  Edwin 
can  give  no  light;  the  fiery  eloquence  and  ineil'able  pathos  of  the 
Archdeacon  can  neither  stir  nor  soothe  ;  even  the  stern  truths  of 
human  nature  preached  by  M.  Zola  seem  fiat  and  stale.  In  her 
journal  she  weighs  these  teachers  in  the  balance  and  finds  them 
all  wanting.  The  process,  which  covers  many  hundred  pages,  is 
faithfully  recorded,  and  reveals  at  once  an  astonishing  power  of 
literary  criticifm  and  an  insight  into  the  human  heart  that  is 
more  than  marvellous.  It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  no  such 
woman  as  Bathsheba  could  have  possessed  this  power.  The 
objection  is  captious  ;  no  critic,  no  man  even,  has  yet  met  such  a 
woman  as  Bathsheba.  The  men  are  conscious  that  something  is 
wrong.  Each,  unknown  to  the  other,  offers  her  marriage.  She  accepts 
Pickle,  on  the  understanding  that  this  new  tie  is  not  to  dissolve  I 


the  old  ones.  But  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  powerless  to  assuage 
this  wounded  spirit.  Her  husband  presents  her  on  her  birthday 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  over  which  he  has  spent  his  utmost  knowledge 
of  his  craft.  His  labour  was  in  vain.  "  Can  you  heal  my  soul  ?  " 
she  asks  him,  dashing  the  shoes  from  his  hand,  and  unconsciously 
adapting  her  language  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  to  the  business 
of  his  life.    David  is  forced  to  own  that  he  cannot. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  Bathsheba  and  David  in  London. 
Peregrine  Gray,  the  assistant,  has  been  left  behind  at  Brixton  to 
look  after  the  shop  and  the  child.    David  hopes  that  in  the 
larger  world  of  London  the  soul  of  Bathsheba  may  find  peace, 
and  he  loyally  devotes  his  scanty  savings  to  showing  her  the 
sights  of  all  that  mighty  Babylon.    But  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Tower  or  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  through  the  Maze  at  Hampton 
Court  or  the  galleries  of  South  Kensington  she  roams  the  same 
cold,  dissatisfied,  unheeding  woman  ;  neither  the  horrors  of  Mmo. 
Tussaud  nor  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  can  stir  her  languid  pulses. 
Meanwhile  the   inevitable  happens.     They  make  friends,  two 
especially,  a  brother  and  sister,  Tom  and  Julia  Jones ;  Tom,  a 
photographer's  assistant ;  Julia,  a  painter's  model.    Under  the 
guidance  of  these  two,  David  and  Bathsheba  see  life  independently 
of  each  other,  David  with  Julia,  Bathsheba  with  Tom.    It  would 
be  afiiectation  to  deny  that  this  part  of  the  story  may  hurt  some 
tender  susceptibilities.    But  art  is  a  mere  delusion,  a  child's  toy, 
if  it  represents  not  life,  and  life  in  all  its  myriad  components,  the 
raptures  of  vice  no  less  than  the  languors  of  virtue.    When  art 
and  morality  come  into  contact,  morality  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Yet  only  cant,  and  that  worst  form  of  cant  which  refuses  I'D 
realize  that  to  the  pure  all  things  must  be  pure,  can  deny  either 
the  splendid  boldness  or   the  exquisite  delicacy   which  Mrs. 
Southcott  has  brought  to  this  part  of  her  task.    Nor  is  it  any 
objection  that  she  must  have  studied  these  scenes  at  second-hand. 
That  she  has  done  so  exalts  at  once  the  artist  and  the  woman. 
By  bringing  to  the  deep  and  patient  study  of  our  I'olice  News; 
and  kindred  publications,  a  mind  trained  on  all  the  best  fiction 
of  modern  France,  she  has  been  enabled,  by  the  insight  of  the 
great  artist,  to  realize  scenes  which  reduce  such  a  work  as  An 
Actor's  Grandmother  to  the  dimensions  of  a  primer  and  leave 
the  author  of  Miss  of  the  Dirtyjields  but  a  stammering  novice. 
Would  that  our  space  permitted  lis  to  quote!    To  one  scene, 
however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  particular  attention — 
the  scene  where  Bathsheba,  having  broken  with  Tom  Jone.?, 
is  compelled  to   decide  between  the  three  lovers  who  have 
replaced  him.     For  this   great,  wild,  struggling,  yet  essen- 
tially  pure   and   noble   heart,  cannot   be   content   with  the 
narrow   compass  of  a  single  love.    But  her  apartments  ar& 
small,  and  the  three  men — an  art-critic,  a  free-thinking  cabman, 
and  a  private  in  the  Life-Guards — do  not  agree.  Bathsheba, 
whose  innate  sense  of  beauty  would  lead  her  to  prefer  ths 
Life-Guardsman,  but  who  is  the  very  soul  of  honour,  casts 
the  lot  in  characteristic  fashion.    She  summons  the  three  men  to 
her  parlour,  provides  them  with  a  light  repast,  and  then  proceeds 
to  read  to  them  the  manuscript  of  her  great  work.  Love  in  the  Ark, 
being  an  Enquiry  into  the  Relations  between  the  Sexes  during 
the  Deluge,  having  first  explained  that  he  who  can  give  the  best 
summary  of  its  contents  shall  be  the  happy  man.    At  the  end  of 
five  hours  (which  none  of  Mrs.  Southcott's  readers  will  think 
wasted)  Bathsheba  looks  up  from  her  manuscript  to  find  only  one 
of  her  audience  awake — the  cabman.    On  him  the  lot  falls.  But 
the  ne.\t  morning  Bathsheba's  last  belief  in  humanity  is  defj- 
troyed  by  the  discovery  that  poor  Jerry  has  not  deserved,  but 
commanded,  his  success  by  a  raging  toothache  ! 

Over  the  third  part  we  must  pass  rapidly.  The  little  house- 
hold is  once  more  reunited  at  Brixton.  All  its  members,  even 
the  child  Sappho,  now  keep  journals,  which  they  read  aloud  on 
alternate  evenings.  These  extracts  fill  two  out  of  the  three  thou- 
sand pages  which  form  this  part ;  and  the  utterances  of  the  various 
minds  are  contrasted  with  exquisite  skill.  For  a  brief  space 
peace  reigns  in  the  back-parlour  at  Brixton,  but  for  a  brief  space 
only.  The  journals  breed  the  inevitable  quarrels,  charges  of 
plagiarism,  bad  grammar,  and  so  forth,  which  seem  inseparable 
Irom  the  literary  genius.  Nor  are  matters  mended  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  second  child  (named,  but  not  christened,  Petronius), 
whom  both  David  and  Peregrine  are  forced  to  regard  as  an 
intruder.  Aft'airs  are  at  a  deadlock ;  but  Mrs.  Southcott,  with  a 
daring  to  be  matched  in  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet  alone,  does  not 
shrink  from  the  only  possible  issue.  Sappho,  foreseeing  a  literary 
rival  in  her  little  halt-brother,  strangles  him  as  he  sleeps  with 
one  of  her  mother's  shoe-laces,  and  then  swallows  a  bottle  of 
French  boot-varnish  in  remorse.  The  chapter  in  which  the 
dying  agonies  of  the  poor  little  murderess  are  described  not  only 
shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
stomach  which  Dr.  Robson  Roose  might  envy,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  things  in  literature.  David  stabs  Peregrine  from 
behind  with  his  favourite  bradawl,  the  gift  of  Bathsheba  in  earlier 
and  happier  days,  and  then  leaps  into  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
with  a  volume  of  From  Darkness  to  Daren  in  each  coat-pocket. 
Bathsheba  alone  is  leit.  As  the  curtain  falls  on  the  solemn 
scene  we  see  her  copying  into  her  journal  the  accounts  of  the 
coroner's  inquests  on  the  four  bodies.  As  she  blots  the  last  page, 
and  puts  the  book  carefully  away  for  the  last  time  with  other 
relics  of  her  vanished  past — her  marriage-lines  with  Pickle,  a 
photograph  of  Tom  Jones  and  herself  taken  at  Greenwich,  the 
manuscript  of  Love  in  the  Ark,  the  fatal  shoe-lace,  the  blood- 
stained bradawl — we  feel  that  the  life-tragedy   of  this  noble 
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woman  is  closed.  And  so  feeling  we,  on  our  part,  rise  once  more 
into  tliat  state  and  temper  which  is  man's  jiledge  and  earnest  of 
comfort  in  this  mortal  life — into  the  assurance  that  we  have 
parted  for  ever  with  liathshcba  Fickle. 


NOVELS.- 

.r^OItlNTHIA  MARAZION\&  a  theological  novel.  It  was 
^  written,  as  is  perfectly  evident,  with  all  objects  subordinated 
to  that  of  stating  certain  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of 
illustrating  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  late  Cecil  Griffith  (Mrs. 
S.  Beckett)  that  the  loftiest  serenity  and  widest  purity  of  mind 
can  co-exist  with  absolute  intellectual  withdrawal  from  received 
Christian  orthodoxy.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  to  any 
one  in  this,  nor  does  the  literaiy  merit  of  the  book,  which  is  real, 
relieve  it  from  the  wise  assumption  that  theology  and  fiction  are 
better  not  mixed.  Still,  it  cannot  be  read  without  admiration 
•for  the  writer's  courage,  candour,  and  sense  of  fairness,  for  her 
•careful,  patient,  cultivated  style,  and  her  calm  reasoning  power. 
Cecil  Griffith  had  assuredly  bravery  in  thus  stating  her  intel- 
lectual position.  She  has  not  hesitated  before  the  words  "  the 
immorality  of  Christianity,"  yet  the  sincerest  Christian  need  not 
refrain  from  reading  Corinthia  Marazion  any  more  than  he  need 
■deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  reading  things  by  Mr.  Huxley.  Not, 
we  hasten  to  add,  to  avert  disappointment,  that  Cecil  Griffith  can 
ofier  the  enjoyment  caused  by  Mr.  Huxlev's  lambent  light  of 
wit.  Of  wit  in  a  certain  sense  she  had  plenty,  but  humour  she 
Lad  not,  or,  if  she  had,  she  was  feeling  too  intensely  in  writing 
this  story  to  employ  it.  Corinthia  is  the  orphaned  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  point  of  conviction  most  opposite  to  and  distant 
from  the  Christian,  and  brought  along  with  him  the  beautiful, 
noble,  gifted  girl,  who  is,  as  the  horritied  Mrs.  Ilildersleigh  calls 
her,  no  better  than  a  "  beautiful  Pagan."  Mr.  Lockyer's  son, 
Norton,  believes  as  little  as  either  his  father  or  cousin,  but  the 
soul  of  reverence  which  lies  in  them  is  not  found  in  him.  He  is 
a  scamp,  and  no  worse  for  not  being  a  Christian  scamp.  As  he 
is  a  doctor  he  must  observe  outward  conformities,  and  he  insists 
that  the  marriage  with  Corinthia,  which  has  been  contemplated 
for  years,  must  take  place  in  church.  The  young  lady  refuses, 
and  breaks  the  engagement  rather  than  outrage  her  convictions, 
or  rather,  as  she  says,  "  act  a  lie  "  ;  for  later,  when  her  heart  of 
pity  and  goodness  is  worked  upon  to  wed  the  poor  consumptive 
•clergyman,  Martin  Heatley,  out  of  compassion,  the  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  usual  wa}',  since  his  conscience  demands  it. 
A  very  siege  of  love  and  theological  zeal  is  laid  to  Corinthia's 
soul  by  her  husband,  who  adores  and  longs  to  "save"  her, 
but  without  the  least  elfect.  Her  mind  cannot  swerve  from 
truth  as  she  sees  it,  and  it  is  one  of  those  rare  feminine  natures 
on  which  sentiment  has  no  bearing  and  to  which  truth  is  every- 
thing. "  My  religion  is  to  be  true,"  she  says.  Acted  up  to  as 
fully  as  Corinthia  did,  that  religion  includes  all  the  Christian 
virtues.  What  has  been  said  about  the  novel,  though  only  one 
part  has  been  touched  on  and  there  is  besides  plenty  of  character- 
sketching,  incident,  flirtatious  and  other,  and  some  vehement  love- 
making,  will  probably  decide  readers  to  send  for  it  or  not  as  they 
care  or  do  not  care  for  novels  of  the  kind.  Eut  those  who  do 
will  find  it  much  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  recent  novel. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  good  intentions  of  Noel  Dene,  the  writer  of 
The  Aftermath,  should  have  been  hampered  by  a  style  so  hope- 
lessly trite  and  flat.  Not  that  alteration  in  that  respect  could  by 
itself  have  turned  the  novel  from  what  it  is  into  a  good  one,  but 
it  might  have  made  the  task  of  reading  it  less  wearisome.  The 
author  has  conceived  a  situation  of  matrimonial  infelicity  not 
^devoid  of  interest  and  clear  of  oilence,  and  has  worked  it  out  to  a 
happy  conclusion  in  a  way  sufficiently  natural.  She  has  some 
slender  knowledge  of  the  external  conditions  of  social  life,  and 
how  people  live  in  big  country  houses,  and  she  has  got  the  titles 
right.  She  knows  or  has  read  something  about  the  Riviera, 
though  as  she  constantly  writes  Bavenno  for  Baveno  her  informa- 
tion about  foreign  parts  cannot  be  much.  But  of  human  character, 
of  the  nature  of  men  and  women,  of  mental  development,  growth, 
action  and  re-action,  of  the  springs  that  move  and  govern  exist- 
•ence,  she  is  as  innocent  as  a  kitten.  All  her  people  think  alike, 
and  think  as  a  well-regulated  tutorial  mind  of  the  feminine 
gender  would  think.  They  all  talk  alike,  and  talk  with  the  com- 
pletest  absence  of  point  and  originality.  They  all  write  alike, 
■and  we  are  not  spared  their  letters,  nay,  nor  their  telegrams. 
We  are  glad  when  all  is  made  right  between  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Osmary,  glad  when  Lady  Osmary's  garden  party  at 
Osmary  Court  to  celebrate  the  first  birthday  of  tlie  son  and  heir 
goes  otf  well,  glad  to  close  the  last  volume  and  to  borrow  one  of 
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the  author's  typical  phrases,  "bring  without  further  thought  our 
meditations  to  a  close." 

Miss  Beard's  story,  The  Baro7iesii,  is  an  illustration  of  the  saying 
that  your  easy  writing  makes  often  decided  hard  reading.  It  is  a 
Dutch  story,  which  is  nothing  against  it ;  it  is  a  continuation  of 
a  former  story,  which  is  against  it,  especially  as  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  end  of  the  novel,  and  the  unfortunate  who  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Neai-  Neighbours  must  con- 
tinually be  presented  with  shadowy  and  unexplained  entities 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  know  all  about.  Besides  this,  there  is 
not  a  single  interesting  or  sympathetic  person  in  the  book.  But, 
the  story  flows  on  with  a  stream  of  puerile,  petty,  wrangling, 
small-minded  tallc,  and  monotonous  description  of  monotonous 
scenery,  with  a  fluency  which  arouses  the  liveliest  gratitude  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  author  chose  to  stop  at  the  end 
of  two  volumes.  She  could  evidently  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
with  the  same  ease.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  describe  commonplace  vulgar  people 
amusingly.  To  do  that  you  need  to  be  placed  at  the  height 
above  them  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  or  Miss  Austen,  or  George  Eliot. 
It  takes  a  great  artist  like  Rembrandt  to  give  us  a  portrait 
of  smug  bourf/eoisie  which  shall  delight  us  as  long  as  the 
canvas  holds  together.  The  screen  of  portraits  in  a  provincial 
photographer's  studio  is  as  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  as 
a  story  about  vulgar  people  told  without  the  focus  of  genius  or 
at  least  humour.  These  Dutch  gossip-mongers  of  Miss  Beard's 
are  very  like  life,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  life  without  interest  and 
without  beauty.  The  Baroness  herself,  who  gives  the  title  to  the 
book,  is  meant  to  be  startling  and  engaging,  but  she  is  a  failure. 
Married  at  eighteen  to  a  man  who  undoubtedly  is  a  bore,  she 
persistently  declines  to  accept  the  actualities  of  her  position,  and 
finally  brings  an  absolutely  false  accusation  against  her  husband 
of  cruelty.  He  has  struck  her  by  accident,  and  she  declares  it  to 
have  been  intentional,  well  knowing  that  it  was  not.  She  per- 
sists in  the  lie  for  the  five  years  which  are  necessary  in  Holland 
to  complete  a  divorce  of  this  nature,  and  confesses  at  last,  from 
some  sentimental  reason,  not  very  clearly  made  out.  None  but 
a  mean  nature  could  act  so  basely.  Miss  Peard  has  done  better 
work  than  this,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  better  again. 

A  philosophical  theory  is  a  very  bad  equipment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  entertaining  fiction,  and  the  particular  theory  of  the 
relationship  between  apes  and  men  seems  one  of  ttie  least  adapt- 
able means  to  an  end  an  author  can  select.  It  is,  however, 
the  domiee  Mr.  Fogerty  has  chosen  for  his  novel,  Mr.  Jocko,  and 
we  must  admit  we  have  read  less  amusing  books.  Mr.  Fogerty 
is  a  writer  of  versatile  views  and  accomplishments.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  list  of  the  latter  the  art  of  novel-writing  is  not  in- 
cluded ;  but  still  there  is,  in  what  he  himself  calls  "  the  series  of 
sketches  thrown  together"  under  the  title  Mr.  Jocko,  a  certain 
amount  of  discursive  and  amusing  matter.  The  author  admires 
Mr.  Huxley,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  believes  in  the  duty 
of  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Darwin,  worships  his  monkey- 
hero  Jocko,  and  entertains  inordinate  hatred  of  Methodistical 
Christianity,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  Christianity  of 
worldly-minded  Methodists.  That  an  amiable,  well-trained 
monkey  may  be  a  more  harmless  habitant  of  this  globe  than 
a  vicious  man  or  woman  may  readily  be  granted,  but  that 
any  monkey  hitherto  born  into  the  world,  and  known  to 
man,  should  bear  comparison  for  sagacity,  fidelity,  constancy, 
and  the  higher  virtues  generally  with  those  of  a  rightly  con- 
stituted dog,  is  a  thing  few  people  who  know  animals  will  admit. 
The  monkey  may  be  an  "amoosin'  little  cuss" — though,  if  we 
remember  aright,  the  individual  thus  immortalized  in  litera- 
ture was  a  kangaroo — but  be  lacks  lamentably  a  formulated 
sense  of  responsibility.  Readers  interested  in  the  question  will 
find  Mr.  Fogerty  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it,  together  with 
largely  expressed  information  on  coal-mining,  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  chemistry,  Arabian  surgery,  hypnotism, 
nail-making,  life  in  travelling  menageries,  Spiritualism,  doctrinal 
theology,  circus  performances,  buried  treasures  in  old  abbeys,  and 
other  cognate  subjects. 

Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  does  not,  as  Cuvier  did,  content  herself 
with  a  single  bone  to  build  up  the  framework  of  her  story.  Under 
False  Pretences.  She  gives  us  the  skeleton  complete  in  the  pro- 
logue. A  venerable  time-worn  dry-as-dust  old  piece  of  dramatic 
property  it  is.  Here  are  the  English  lady  and  gentleman  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  to  whom  arrives  the  irrelevant  and  unexpected 
baby.  Here"  is  the  black-browed  Italian  nurse  with  twins  of  her 
own,  who  takes  the  little  Luttrell  to  her  cottage,  and  mixes  the 
infants.  Then  happens  the  death  of  one  child,  and  never  after  do 
parents,  reader,  author,  or  child  know  which  died  and  Avhich 
lived.  On  the  last  page  the  one  survivor  of  the  three  implores 
the  old  Italian  monk  who  is  inevitably  involved  in  the  plot,  as  it 
has  long  existed,  to  say  whether  he  is  Brian  or  Bernardino  or 
Lippo.  "  Young  man,''  replies  the  reverend  Prior,  "  you  pay 
your  money  and  you  take  your  choice,"  or  words  to  that  efiect. 
Between  the  prologue  and  the  last  page,  however,  are  three 
bulky  volumes  of  incident  and  description.  Analysis  of  cha- 
racter and  psvchological  discussions  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  fiction  of  tiiis  type.  One  Hugo  Luttrell  appears,  whom  the 
astute  reader  ibr  some  time  believes  to  be  the  buried  Lippo,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  mixed-up  infants;  but  he  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  is  a  villain  of  the  Sicilian  order,  whereas  the  twins 
were  born  on  the  slopes  of  the  "windy  Apennine."  Hugo 
Luttrell  is  as  unnaturally  bad  as  Brian  and  Dino  are  super- 
naturally  good.    Miss  Sergeant  is  more  successful  with  her  young 
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ladies ;  but  still  tbey  are  mawkisb.  The  distressful  necessity  of 
a  third  volume  drives  the  author  far  afield,  and,  indeed,  away 
out  to  sea,  to  wrecks  and  rocky  reefs  and  desert  islands  whither 
the  disconsolate  student  is  dragged  at  her  heels.  A  great  many 
characters  die,  and  the  few  left  get  home  at  last  to  our  and  their 
own  relief;  nor  is  there  anything  they  could  take  from  us  we 
can  more  willingly  part  withal  than  their  departure. 

A  Princess  of  Clialco  is  a  story  of  extraordinary  adventure 
undertaken  to  discover  the  land  of  El  Dorado,  by  one  Mr.  Frede- 
ric Wrenforth  and  his  friend  Dr.  GiUett.  Mr.  Wrenfortb,  which 
is  not  the  name  of  the  author,  is  the  narrator,  and  he  has^  tried, 
he  says,  to  avoid  the  fault  of  "  Ananiatical  exaggeration."^  His 
faculty  for  the  minuteness  of  realism  does  not  equal  Defoe's,  nor 
does  his  romantic  imagination  at  all  rival  Mr.  Rider  Haggard\s. 
In  fact,  the  verisimilitude  absolutely  necessary  to  noake  such 
stories  interesting  is  quite  absent,  and  Mr.  Wrenforth's  humour 
is  too  ponderous  to  carry  his  readers  along  with  him.  We  are 
unable  even  to  pretend  that  we  believe  in  the  mysterious  followers 
of  the  Ruby  Serpent,  or  in  those  of  the  Diamond  Cross,  or  in 
the  land  where  gold  is  worthless  and  tin  priceless,  or  in  the 
lovely  Oosita,  the  Princess  of  Chalco,  who  made  such  a  sensation 
at  the  English  Court,  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Wrenforth  and 
arrival  in  this  country,  where  one  gold  piece  is  worth  many  tin 
vessels.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  poor  pictures  of  people  falling 
over  precipices,  and  other  striking  situations,  especially  one  in 
which  a  snake  is  about  to  devour  a  young  lady  half  bis  size,  and 
a  young  gentleman  points  a  revolver  in  a  position  from  which  he 
may  miss  the  anaconda  but  cannot  fail  to  hit  the  girl. 


THE  SHIKING.* 

"  TT7HAT  I  understand,"  said  Socrates  of  the  writings  of 
VV  Heraclitus,  "I  find  to  be  excellent;  and  therefore 
believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I  cannot  understand."  It 
must  have  been  a  feeling  akin  to  this  which  induced  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  put  the  Shildng  in  his  list  of  the  hundred  best  books. 
There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  admire  in  this,  the  earliest  known 
collection  of  odes;  but  there  is  also  much  which,  in  the  transla- 
tions, is  quite  unintelligible.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  because,  in  the  form  in  which  tbey  are  presented  to  us,  some 
of  the  odes  are  obscure,  they  are  meaningless.  The  collection, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  fir.'^t  edited  by  Confucius, 
would  not  have  been  preserved  with  such  loving  care  through  all 
the  changes  and  chances  which  overtook  I  he  Empire  during  the 
last  centuries  before  Christ,  unless  the  Chinese  had  recognized  in 
them  merits  and  excellences  -which  are  hid  from  our  eyes,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  from  the  eyes  of  native  scholars  of  later 
generations. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  odes  of  the  Shildnff  were 
collected  during  the  royal  progresses  through  the  several  States 
which  then  made  up  the  Empire,  and  that  Confucius,  finding 
them  in  some  confusion,  undertook  to  edit  them.  The  contents 
of  the  compilation  fully  bear  out  this  account  of  its  origin.  The 
odes  are  plainly  the  songs  of  the  people,  many  of  them  being 
purely  rustic  lays  referring  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  peasants, 
and  others  having  relation  to  social  and  political  events  in  the 
various  States.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  commentators  have 
not  been  content  with  this  reasonable  explanation  of  them  ;  but 
have,  with  some  few  exceptions,  attempted  to  import  into 
them  political  references  which  are  purely  guesswork,  and 
which  might  have  been  just  as  well  omitted.  The  linking 
of  a  political  event  to  an  otherwise  unintelligible  piece  of 
ancient  poetry  is  often  the  happiest  eft'ort  of  a  commentator ;  but 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  among  a  nation  of  dry-as-dust 
bookworms  like  the  Chinese  this  pursuit  is  carried  to  an  extra- 
vagant length,  and  every  simple  ballad  is  made  to  bear  an  occult 
interpretation  of  which  its  author  was  entirely  innocent. 

This  tendency  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tlie  Chinese.  Students 
of  English  literature  will  remember  the  wild  and  extraordinary 
effort  made  by  an  author  some  fifty  years  ago  to  explain  the 
national  ballads  and  proverbs  by  political  and  religious  references 
and  far-fetched  derivations.  When  an  ICnglish  w'riter  has  the 
hardihood  to  maintain  that  the  song  "  Hi !  diddle  diddle.  The 
cat  and  the  fiddle,  &c."  must  be  an  English  transcription  of  a 
Dutch  ballad,  which,  if  such  a  one  ever  existed,  would  run 

ITye  !  died  t'el,  died  t'el, 
De  fuit  end  deVied  t'el,  &c. 

and  that  its  argument  is  "  you  that  work  hard  for  your  bread 
contrive  among  yourselves  to  shame  the  common  thief  and 
mischief-maker,"  this  jackdaw  (priest)  keeps  on  repeating, 
"Plough  the  land  duly;  be  painstaking,  my  man!"  and  this 
curse  to  every  virtue  continues  harping  on  in  the  same  strain  till 
he  is  stojiped  short.  Be  sure  you  salute  him  at  once  with  "  My 
active  fellow,  take  you  this  spade,  and  get  your  own  bread  with  it 
honestly,  and  don't  filch  from  others" — the  Chinese  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  attempting  to  discover  allusions  to  political  events  or 
current  opinions  in  the  simple  songs  of  the  people. 

In  the  Chinese  odes,  however,  there  is  an  additional  element  of 
uncertainty.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  of  the  text.  The  early 
copies  of  the  original  work  were  destroj-ed  at  the  burning  of  the 
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books  in  the  third  century  b.g  ,  and  were  only  afterward* 
recovered  from  lips  of  students  and  others  who  had  committed  its 
contents  to  memory.  Even  since  that  time,  scholars  have  intro- 
duced emendations  and  have  altered  the  text  with  no  sparing 
hand,  so  that  we  can  be  by  no  means  sure  that  we  have  the  odes 
as  they  were  sung  by  the  people  of  the  pre-Confucian  Chinese 
States.  One  result  of  this  revising  spirit  is  that  the  text  has  in 
many  instances  been  made  obscure  to  the  verge  of  meaning- 
lessness.  It  is  said  that  a  celebrated  scliolar  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  obliged  to  invoke  the  devil  to  explain  a  passage> 
of  Aristotle,  and  so  crabbed  and  unintelligible  are  many  of  the 
odes,  as  they  now  stand,  that  we  suspect  that,  if  that  authority 
Were  still  within  call,  his  help  would  b(;  constantly  demanded 
to  make  their  meaning  clear. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  difficulties  we  may  take  his  first  ode,, 
which  is  said  by  the  majority  of  Chinese  commentators  to  be- 
allusive,  and  intended  to  celebrate  the  freedom  from  jealousy  of 
the  Bride  of  King  W'en  (b  O.  1231-1235),  and  heranxiety  to  fill 
his  harem  with  virtuous  ladies  to  share  the  royal  favours  with 
her.  In  the  ode  there  is  no  sort  of  reference  to  this  extraordinary 
lady,  and  the  scholars  of  the  Han  Dynasty  believed  it  to  be  a 
satirical  piece  intended  to  show  wp  the  amatory  disposition  of  the- 
king.  It  has  been  often  translated,  and  never  quite  with  the 
success  which  the  efiorts  of  the  translators  deserve.  The  most 
literal  rendering  is  one  by  Dr.  Legge,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

Kwan-kwnn  go  the  Ospreys  • 
On  the  i.slet  in  the  river. 

The  modest,  retiring,  virtuous  young  lady  :  — 

For  our  prince  a  good  mate  she. 

Here  lung,  there  short,  is  the  duckweed. 

To  the  left,  to  the  right,  borne  about  by  tlie  current. 

The  modest,  retiring,  virtuous  young  lady  : 

Waking  and  sleeping  he  sought  her. 

He  sought  her  and  louni  her  not. 

And  waking  and  sleeping  he  thought  about  her. 

Liint;  he  thought  ;  oh  !  long  and  anxiously, 

On  his  side,  on  his  back,  he  turned,  and  back  again,  &c. 

Like  the  king,  the  translator  who  hopes  to  gain  anything  out 
of  this  ode  to  reward  his  trouble  will  have  to  think  long  ;  oh  t 
long  and  anxiously,  on  his  side,  on  his  back,  and  turn  and  back 
again.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  kwan-kicau  is  said  to  be  the 
harmonious  note  of  the  male  and  female  answering  each  other. 
But  what  male  and  female  ?  Dr.  Legge  says  that  the  e.xpression 
7s(<  chiu  means  '■  the  Ospreys."  Those  who  approach  the  ode 
without  the  aid  of  the  native  commentators  might  be  inclined  to 
translate  the  expression  by  doves,  since  Tsii  means  "  a  pigeon,"  and 
C'kiu  "  a  dove."  In  a  bridal  ode  the  afl'ectionof  husband  and  wiffr 
seems  to  find  a  juster  comparison  in  the  cooing  of  doves  than  in 
the  loves  of  ospreys.  But  this  must  be  given  up  because  no  com- 
mentator has  ever  suggested  so  natural  an  interpretation.  The 
first  editor  of  the  odes  declared  that  it  was  a  bird  of  prey,  of 
which  the  male  and  female  keep  much  apart,  and  certainly  the 
poor  king  "  on  his  side  and  on  his  back  "  had  to  complain  of  the 
absence  of  his  bride.  A  later  commentator  pronounced  the  bird 
to  be  a  kind  of  eagle.  But  this  it  was  felt  was  going  too  far.  A 
pair  of  eagles  in  a  dove-cot  was  plainly  incongruous.  So  this  ex- 
planation was  given  up  in  favour  of  one  which  asserted  that  the 
bird  was  of  a  mildly  predatory  nature,  but  "  most  afi'ectionate, 
and  yet  most  undemonstrative  of  desire."  Still,  it  was  recognized 
that  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  therefore  propounded 
that  it  was  "  a  water  bird  in  appearance  like  a  mallard."  Other 
authorities  have  suggested  other  species  of  fowl,  and  Dr.  Legge 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  striking  an  average,  we  suppose;^ 
among  the  commentaries,  that  the  bird  was  a  kind  of  fish-hawk,  and 
so  he  renders  the  expression  by  "  ospreys." 

Mr.  Jennings  prefers  the  more  general  term  of  "  waterfowl,'" 
and  renders  the  two  stanzas  as  follows  : — 

Waterfowl  their  mates  are  calling, 
On  the  islet  in  the  stream. 
Chaste  and  modest  maid  !  fit  partner 
For  our  lord  (thyself  we  deem). 
Water-lilies — long  and  short  ones — 
Seek  them  left  and  seek  thera  right. 
'Twas  I  his  ch.aste  and  modest  maiden 
He  hath  .sought  for  morn  and  night. 
Seeking  for  her  yet  not  finding, 
Kight  and  morning  he  would  yearn  ; 
Ah,  so  long,  so  long !  and  restless 
On  his  CI luch  would  toss  and  turn. 
Water-lilies — long  and  short  ones — 
Gather,  right  and  left,  their  flowers. 
Now  the  chaste  and  modest  maideu 
Lute  and  harp  shall  hail  as  ours. 
Long  and  short  the  water-lilies. 
Pluck  them  left  and  I'luck  them  right. 
To  the  chaste  and  modest  maiden 
Bell  and  drum  shall  give  delight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  neither  version  is  tliero  a  single 
reference  to  anything  which  the  commentators  profess  to  see  in 
the  ode.  In  fact,  those  scholars,  with  the  best  intentions,  put 
most  unnecessary  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who 
would  understand  the  Chinese  classics.  The  result  would  be 
much  better  if  translators,  having  studied  history  for  themselves, 
would  approach  the  task  of  interpreting  the  classics  by  discarding 
the  commentators  altogether,  and  by  reproducing  only  the  con- 
tents of  the  texts.  We  are  now  speaking  of  those  who  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  English  public  generally.  Dr.  Legge's  object  was 
a  different  one.  ile  wrote  for  students  of  Chinese,  and  with 
infinite  labour  reproduced  in  his  most  elaborate  notes  all  that  the 
best  known  native  scholars  had  to  say  on  the  odes,  Mr.  Jennings 
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■was  not  so  bound,  and  might,  for  example,  have  translated  Tsii 
■chiu  by  "  doves,"  as  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  "  waterfowls," 
-except  that  "  kwan-kwan"  is  something  like  "quack-quack." 

Fortunately,  the  mnjority  of  the  odes  are  not  as  obscure  as  this 
iirst  piece,  but  are,  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  simple  songs  of 
the  peasant  class.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  object  of  making 
the  collection  in  the  first  instance  was  to  enable  the  ruler  to  judge 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  peoples  who  sang  them.  And  certainly 
it  would  be  possible,  were  the  localities  which  gave  them  birth 
more  accurately  defined,  to  compile  by  their  aid  a  history  of 
peasant  life  in  the  primitive  Chinese  States.  Love,  as  in  all 
ballads,  is  the  staple  subject  of  the  odes,  and  from  them 
•we  learn  that  before  Confucius  and  his  followers  paralysed  the 
national  life  by  rules  and  formularies,  there  was  a  natural 
freedom  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  Young  swains  chose  as 
their  wives  the  maidens  who  pleased  them  best,  and  the  maids 
were  coy  or  kind  as  their  inclinations  guided  them.  In  the 
marriage  state  we  find  the  affection  and  constancy  which  is, 
or  which  is  said  to  be,  the  outcome  of  this  unfettered  course. 
Absent  husbands  mourn  in  verse,  and  sometimes  very  pretty  verse, 
their  enforced  estrangement  from  their  homes,  and  w  ives  sing  to 
various  tunes  songs  of  which  the  burden  is,  with  variations,  "  Men 
must  work  and  women  must  weep."  The  tyranny  of  rulers  breaks 
'in  occasionally  on  these  idyllic  scenes,  and  the  dark  side  of 
Oriental  rule  is  at  times  displayed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
picture  is  an  attractive  one,  and  one  which  Mr.  Jennings's  version 
presents  fairly  and  pleasantly. 

As  a  rule  Mr.  Jennings  reproduces  the  general  drift  of  the  odes, 
"though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  incorrect 
renderings.  But  on  this  point  we  have  no  desire  to  find  fault. 
When  native  scholars  are  constantly  at  variance  as  to  the  inter- 
■pretation  of  certain  passages,  much  may  be  forgiven  a  foreigner 
who  enters  the  lists  with  them.  Of  Mr.  Jennings's  power  of  versi- 
■fication  we  will  only  say  that  it  is  evident  that  he  was  made  a 
jpoet — not  born  one. 


AX  AMERICAN  ODYSSEY.* 

THE  number  of  possible  translations  of  Homer  into  verse  is 
infinite,  as  each  new  translator  may  use  a  different  measure. 
•Of  translations  into  prose,  however,  it  is  likely  that  a  few  will 
suffice,  prose  admitting  of  less  variety.  Professor  Palmer  of 
Harvard  has  published  a  new  prose  rendering  of  the  Odyssey. 
From  the  recent  English  version  it  differs  mainly  in  three  points; 
the  English  is  less  archaistic ;  the  periods  are  more  broken  up, 
the  sentences  are  almost  saccadcs,  and  the  American  ver.-ion,  we 
think,  contains  more  blank  verse  printed  as  prose.  Perhaps  bis 
•blank  verse  is  Professor  Palmer's  way  of  "  marking  gently  the 
permeating  joy  by  a  simple  rhythm."  We  confess  that  we  prefer 
prose  to  be  prose,  and  verse  to  be  verse,  but,  in  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  blank  verse  has,  no  doubt,  a  way  of  breaking  in, 
and  escaping  the  notice  of  the  translator,  who,  perhaps,  thinks 
he  is  only  marking  the  permeating  joy.  But  permeating  joy  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  mark  in  the  jjcdestris  oratio.  Looking  through 
Professor  Palmer's  version,  we  note  that  he  has  his  own  ideas  of 
translating  the  recurring  epithets. 

OL  Kara  l3ovs  YTrfpi'oi/oy  'HfXioio  rjaOiov  is  "who  devoured  the 
kine  of  the  exalted  Sun."  KaXyv/za-  8iu  6(/:wv  is  "  the  potent  nymph. 
Calypso."  We  do  not  care  fcr  jl"]gistlius,  "  pressing  beyond  his 
due,"  for  vnep  [xopov.  "  Pressing  "  is  a  phrase  of  golf,  in  which  it 
has  a  meaning,  and  we  regard  vnip  /xupov  as  indicating  "  beyond 
what  was  ordained/"  rather  than  as  equivalent  to  "  beyond  his 
due." 

Eppetaf  ptv  eTTeiTa  SiaKTopov  Apyfifpovrr^u 

Professor  Palmer  renders  "  Hermes,  the  Guide,  the  speedy- 
-comer."  Both  epithets  are  obscure.  The  second,  probably,  did 
not  mean  "Argus-bane" — "the  slayer  of  Argus'' — originally. 
The  question  which  we  can  hardly  settle  is,  did  it  not  mean  that 
to  Homer's  audience?  If  it  had  originally  a  different  sense,  a 
Volks-Etymologie  may  have  given  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  slaying 
•of  Argus,  but  at  what  date  h  Homer  certainly  does  not  mention 
the  story. 

We  may,  perhaps,  object  to  "Cyclops"  standing  for  the  plural 
■of  Cj  clops;  the  unlettered  reader  would  naturally  take  "Cyclop" 
for  the  singular.  "  Swing-paced,"  for  oxen,  is  distinctly  "  quaint," 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  disliked  the  quaint- 
nesses  of  translators.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  Telemachus 
afraid  that  his  guest  will  be  "worried  by  the  din  "  of  the  wooers 
and  "  lose  his  taste  for  food  "  is  to  strike  a  very  modern  note ; 
modern,  too  modern,  also,  it  sounds  when  Professor  Palmer  says 
that  Odysseus  "  is  meeting  hardship  upon  a  sea-girt  isle,"  where, 
in  fact,  as  the  guest  and  lover  of  a  goddess,  he  was  extremely 
comfortable.  We  protest  against  "  light-haired  Menelaus,"  as 
if  the  fair-haired  hero  were  "sandy  "  as  to  his  locks.  As  to  blank 
Terse,  take 

You  too,  iny  friend, 
For  cortaiiilv  I  find  you  fair  and  tall, 
Be  stronjr,  that  men  liere.-ifter  born  may  spp.ik 
Your  praise.    Now  I  wiH      to  my  swift  ship. 

This  is  "  marking  gently  the  permeating  joy,"  perhaps,  but  this  is 
not  prose. 


*  The  Odysseii  of  Homer.  Translated  by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  New 
Yorii  :  Houghton  &  Mittliii. 


Rut  tarry  now,  though  eager  for  your  journey, 
Bathe,  and  refresh  your  soul,  then,  glad  at  heart, 
Turn  to  your  ship,  hearing  a  gift  of  value, 

says  Telemachus,  not  to  be  behind  Mentor  in  eloquence.  Of 
thirty-six  lines  in  one  page  chosen  at  random,  nineteen  are  in 
blank  verse.  In  the  corresponding  page  of  the  latest  English 
prose  version  there  are  five  blank-verse  lines;  it  is  really  very 
difficult  to  avoid  this  error,  unless  writers  go  deliberately  over 
the  whole  and  weed  out  the  bastard  verse.  But  Professor  Palmer 
becomes  rather  annoying  when  out  of  the  first  nine  lines  on 
p.  17  eight  are  verse.  The  reader's  attention  once  caught,  he 
feels  anything  but  a  permeating  joy  when  the  blank  verse  breaks 
down.  His  ear  is  attuned  to  it,  he  resents  it  when  he  misses  it, 
and  would  prefer  to  have  the  whole  rendering  in  verse  rather 
than  in  the  following  bastard  mixed  style  of  composition  : — 

Haunting  this  house  of  ours  day  after  day. 

Killing  our  oxen,  sheep,  and  fatted  lioats, 

They  hold  high  revel,  drinking  sparkling  -wine. 

With  little  heed  :  much  goes  to  w  aste,  for  there 

Is  no  man  here  like  Odysseus  to  keep  damage  from  our  doors. 

We  are  not  tit  ourselves  to  guard  the  house, 

Attempting  it  we  should  be  pitiful. 

Unskilled  in  conduct. 

Guard  it  I  ivould,  if  onlj-  strength  were  mine, 

For  deeds  are  done  not  to  be  longer  borne, 

And  with  no  decency  my  house  is  plundered. 

Shame  you  should  feel  yourselves  and  some  respect  as  well  for 

neighbours  living  near  J'ou, 
And  awe  before  the  anger  of  the  Gods, 
Lest  haply  they  may  turn  upon  you,  vexed 
With  your  evil  courses. 
Nay,  I  entreat  you  by  Olympian  Zeus, 
And  by  that  Justice  which  dissolves  and  gathers 
Men's  assemblies,  forbear,  my  friends, 
Leave  me  to  pine  in  bitter  grief  alone. 
Unless,  indeed,  iny  father,  good  Odysseus, 
Ever  in  malice  wronged  the  mailed  Achicans. 

and  so  forth. 

Clearly  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  this  a  prose  translation.  It  is  a 
translation  in  prose  and  worse — much  worse.  The  permeating  joy 
keeps  popping  in,  the  reader  knows  not  where  it  will  meet  him 
next,  he  scans  and  loses  scansion  and  temper  too.  The  "  rhythm  " 
is  not  unobtrusive,  no,  and  we  ourselves  would  rather  read  in 
rhyme  (such  Chapman  wrote,  such  Worsley  knew  to  build)  than 
stagger  up  and  down  from  verse  to  prose,  from  prose  to  verse,  as 
learned  Palmer  flows,  now  smooth,  now  rough,  like  some  too 
treacherous  brook,  where  breaks  and  boulders  vex  you ;  such  this 
book,  we  know  not,  we,  if  it  be  verse  or  prose,  we  know  not  which 
is  stranger,  no,  not  we. 

Better  it  were  for  me  you  should  yourselves 
Devour  my  stores  and  herds.    If  you  devoured  them, 
Perhaps  some  day  there  might  be  payment  made. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Penelope : — 

But  when  the  fourth  year  came,  as  time  rolled  on. 
Then  at  the  last  one  of  her  maids,  who  knew 
Full  well,  confessed,  and  we  discovered  her 
Unraveling  the  splendid  web:  so  then 
She  finished  it  against  her  will,  perfoirce. 

No  one  can  call  it  noble  verse,  we  think,  and  nobody  can  call  it 
prose  at  all. 

It  is  not  easy  to  argue  on  such  matters  of  taste  as  renderings 
of  difficult  epithets.  But  "  infernal  Mentor  "  seems  rather  a  queer 
version  of  Mtvrop  arapr^pf,  and  suggests,  what  cannot  be  correct, 
that  Professor  Palmer  is  thinking  of  Tartarus  in  connexion  with 
drapT-qpL    In  what  follows — 

Hard  would  it  be  for  many  more  than  we 
To  fight  with  us  on  question  of  our  food — 

the  correct  translation  is  a  matter  of  reasons  so  delicately  balanced 
that  any  one  of  the  possible  renderings  may  be  adopted.  We 
cannot  admire  the  idiom  "  To  help  you  find  "  ;  "  To  help  you  to 
find"  is  more  common,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  great  wave  of 
Oceanus.  There  are  places  where  Professor  Palmer  prefers  the 
most  remote  meaning  of  a  word,  as  Tropcpvpeou,  of  a  wave,  which 
he  renders  "  the  upheaving  water."  We  certainly  think  that 
Homer  means  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  colour.  Perhaps 
the  most  singular  of  Professor  Palmer's  renderings  is  "  ecstatic  " 
for  piKlyrjpvv — the  word  which  the  Sirens  use  to  describe  their 
own  song.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  authority  for  this  mean- 
ing. "  My  sufl'ering  comrades  "  is  an  odd  address  from  Odysseus 
to  his  men ;  while  "  You  have  been  saying  all  the  time  I  never 
should  return  "  sounds  as  if  the  hero's  wanderings  had  taken  him 
very  far  west  indeed.    The  Greek  is : — 

o<j  p!  €T  ((pd(TK(d'  iinoTpoTiov  o'lKoS'  iKtcrBai, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  is  here  the  Homeric  equivalent  for 
"  all  the  time." 

In  the  Twenty-second  Book  Professor  Palmer  translates 

avd  pi-yar  peydpoio, 

"  by  the  vent-holes  of  the  hall,"  ■which  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  knew  what  vent-holes  are.  Are  they  windows,  or  some 
arrangement  for  ventilation,  as  their  name  seems  to  imply  ?  Mr. 
Jebb  thinks,  from  the  use  of  the  analogous  poiya  in  modern 
Greek,  that  they  are  narrow  passages.  Mr.  Middleton  thinks 
they  may  have  been  windows  in  a  lantern  serving  for  the  escape 
of  smoke,"  and  these  may  be  Professor  Palmer's  "  vent-holes  "  Mr. 
Jebb,  however,  urges  reasons  against  the  hypothesis.  A  transla- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  notes,  can  hardly  solve  these  difficult, 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems. 
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We  have  indicated  our  chief  objection  to  Professor  Palmer's 
book— the  inconsistency  of  a  prose  which  often  runs  into  verse. 
Most  prose  translations,  as  we  have  before  had  ORcasion  to  show, 
present  this  vice ;  but  few  are  so  guilty  as  Professor  Palmer's. 
FoT  the  rest,  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole,  accurate,  and 
■every  translator  will  have  his  own  theory  of  the  best  equivalent 
for  the  old  poetic  epithets,  or  at  least  he  must  make  his  choice, 
■even  if  he  has  no  very  strong  reasons  for  what  he  finally  chooses. 


SOME  AFRICAN'  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  to  record  a  prote.st  in  connexion 
with  the  batch  of  African  travels  which  lies  before  him. 
The  rage,  real  or  presumed,  for  things  African  has  led  to  a 
foreign  as  well  as  a  home  supply  of  African  "  reading."  Three 
of  the  volumes  before  us  are  translated  ;  and  only  one  of  them  is 
done  well,  though  that  is  done  very  well.  The  other  two  are 
done  very  badly — so  badly  as  to  be  in  parts  unintelligible,  unless 
the  reader  has  the  skill  to  hammer  out  conjecturally  the  German 
or  Italian  origmal  from  the  pseudo-English  gibberish  which  is 
set  before  him. 

In  the  first  of  the  books  on  our  list,  however,  we  are  quite  free 
from  this  curse.  Mr.  Portal's  volume  is  brief,  lively,  and  modest. 
It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  reading  for  Englishmen,  though  the 
xanpleasantness  is  not  in  the  least  Mr.  Portal's  fault.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  a  little  mitigated  by  the  pluck  and  good  sense  shown  in  his 
dealings  with  Kas  Alula  and  the  Negus.  But,  with  all  respect 
to  our  rulers  and  governors,  he  was  put  in  a  thoroughly 
false  position  ;  and  we  can  forgive  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  for  not 
knowing  what  to  malve  of  it.  England  had  herself  no  small 
■claims  on  Abyssinia.  We  know  from  a  chance  phrase  in 
another  of  the  books  before  us — Gessi's — where  it  is  all 
the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  that  valiant  Lombard  was  not 
too  well  inclined  to  our  nation,  that  long  years  after  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  the  fame  of  what  the 
English  were  prepared  to  do  and  had  done  to  avenge  their 
countrymen  was  spread  all  over  North-Eastern  Africa.  We  had 
made  the  Abyssinians  feel  our  power  and  the  Negus  John  was 
thoroughly  well  disposed  to  feel  our  friendship.  Suddenly,  and 
no  doubt  to  his  equal  surprise  and  disgust,  he  found  us  playing 
the  part  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  between  Abyssinia  and  Italy, 
inviting  him  to  submit  to  Italian  embraces  and  to  pardon  Italian 
violence.  We  would  not  help  him  against  Italy  ;  we  would  not 
use  our  legitimate  and  hard-earned  influence  for  our  own  benefit ; 
we  only  told  him  how  nice  it  would  be  if  he  would  allow  our 
dear  friend  Italy  to  seize  his  territory,  play  at  protecting  himself, 
and  establish,  partly  at  his  expense  and  altogether  to  his  detriment, 
an  Italian  colony  on  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
repeat  that  we  think  the  part  thus  played  by  England  both  a 
very  unintelligible  part  and  rather  an  ugly  one,  and  we  shrewdly 
suspect,  from  some  remarks  of  his,  that  Mr.  Portal  would  not 
entirely  disagree  with  us.  He,  however,  in  carrying  the  Queen's 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  letters  to  the  Negus  was  simply  doing  his 
duty,  and  a  very  disagreeable  and  a  rather  dangerous  duty  too. 
How  pluckily  and  well  he  got  the  better  both  of  the  disagreeables 
and  the  dangers  was  known  in  a  general  way  already,  and  is  told 
here  not  by  any  means  at  disproportionate  length  and  in  a 
pleasant  manner. 

Romolo  Gessi  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  he  did  very 
remarkable  things,  his  exploits  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  ranking 
among  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  war  in  recent  times.  Few 
men  ever  undertook  a  more  desperate  duty,  in  appearance  at 
least,  than  be  did  when  he  accepted  from  Gordon  the  commission 
of  suppressing  Suleiman  Zebehr's  revolt.  lie  had  literally  to 
manufacture,  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  army  with  which  to  fight  a 
well-tquipped  force  of  many  thousand  disciplined  troops  fresh  from 
victorious  revolt.  The  Egyptian  officers  upon  whose  garrisons 
and  stores  he  was  empowered  to  draw  were  almost  to  a  man  slave- 
traders,  or  interested  in  the  trade  of  wliich  Suleiman  was  the  cham- 
pion. The  whole  country  was  covered  with  slave-traders  pure 
and  simple.  It  was  itself  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  countries 
in  the  world — at  one  time  an  apparently  waterless  desert,  at 
another  a  huge  morass  with  a  few  islets  of  uncovered  ground  in 
the  midst  of  overflowing  rivers  and  lagoons.  His  means  were  so 
scanty  that  just  before  one  of  his  most  important  fights  he  had 
to  take  his  cartridges  to  pieces  and  make  them  up  again  with  a 
little  less  gunpowder  in  each,  in  order  to  supply  his  forces  with 
■a  tolerable  number  of  rounds.  He  had  to  "lie  low"  for  weeks 
and  months  together,  waiting  for  men,  or  provisions,  or  ammu- 
nition. Yet  he  managed  to  defeat  Suleiman's  troops  over  and 
over  again,  to  capture  their  fortified  villages  and  zaribas,  to  make 
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their  chief  himself  a  prisoner,  and,  on  his  attempting  to  escape,  to 
shoot  him,  to  put  down  at  least  the  more  ruthless  form  of  slave- 
trading  and  raiding  completely,  and  to  make  the  whole  country 
from  the  Niam-Niam  border  to  Darfur  ppaceful  and  apparently 
contented  for  a  time.  We  say  "  apparently  "  and  "  for  a  time," 
and  in  these  two  little  phrases  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
lamentable  reverse  which  followed.  The  book  is  as  much  of  a 
tell-tale  as  the  history  of  Montrose's  expeditions.  Brilliant  as 
Gessi's  and  his  chief  Gordon's  exploits  were,  there  was  nothing  at 
the  back  of  them.  Given  a  man  of  exceptional  pluck,  energy,  re- 
source, and  personal  influence,  he  would  make  great  way  for  a 
time.  The  negroes,  exasperated  by  some  unusual  excesses 
of  slave- raiding,  would  join  him;  the  "Bezingers"  (black 
soldiers  armed  with  guns,  and  more  or  less  disciplined)  on 
his  side  would  stand  by  him,  and  those  on  the  other 
desert  to  him ;  the  opposing  chiefs  would  show  less  pluck, 
less  energy,  and  less  resource  than  himself,  and  all  would 
be  well.  But  after  a  time  the  tide  would  turn ;  the  suc- 
cessful officer  would  die,  would  be  disgraced,  would  be  called 
to  a  diff'erent  part  of  the  country ;  a  chief  of  merit  would  arise  on 
the  other  side ;  the  religious  motive  would  be  called  into  play; 
the  immemorial  custom,  if  not  the  absolute  local  necessity,  of 
slavery  would  assert  itself ;  some  of  the  authorities  on  the  side 
of  order  would  be  feeble,  treacherous,  corrupt.  And  then  all 
the  reforms  would  be  swept  away  at  once,  and  chaos  let  loose 
again.  To  which  it  must  be  added,  in  the  particular  case, 
that  Gessi's  judgment  was  not  quite  equal  to  his  spirit. 
He  was  a  hot-headed  Italian,  desperately  jealous  of  English 
influence  with  the  Government,  and  constantly  thinking  that  he 
himself  was  slighted.  He  once  flung  his  uniform-cap  and  his 
commission  with  it  at  Gordon's  feet  because  the  Pasha  said, 
"  What  a  pity  you  are  not  an  Englishman !  "  His  account  of  his 
reasons  for  shooting  Suleiman  after  receiving  him  to  quarter  is 
very  brief  and  rot  very  satisfactory.  He  once  shot  thirty  slave- 
traders  whom  he  had  in  custody  because  he  came  upon  a 
murdered  girl  by  the  roadside  who  had  a  pretty  face.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  bullets  found  excellent  billets  But 
still  the  men  were  not  more  guilty  than  they  had  been  the  day 
before,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  art  and 
part  in  the  particular  crime.  No  doubt  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  man  of  generous  temperament  to  avoid  this  kind  of  wild  justice 
in  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  often  effective  for  the  moment. 
But  we  are  afraid  it  is  true  that  the  cool,  ruthless,  but  reasoned 
variety  pays  better  in  the  long  run.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Gessi  was  a  hero,  and  he  was  not  too  well  treated  by  his 
employers. 

Dr.  Junker's  and  Major  Wissmann's  books  are  of  inferior 
interest,  t  hough  valuable  for  filling  up  the  map  of  African  geography 
and  anthropology.  Dr.  Junker,  whose  death  we  regret  to  have  to 
record  elsewhere,  in  the  portion  of  his  travels  here  given  {1879- 
1883)  hovered  about  in  the  Niam-Niam  or  Zandeh  country,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  great  W^elle  or  Ubangi  River,  which  some 
day,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  one,  will  be  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  the  distribution  of  European  influence  in  Central  Africa, 
and  of  which  both  the  French  and  the  Free  State  have  been 
making  efforts  to  get  hold.  He  never  got  far  across  it  into  the 
territory  immediately  bordering  on  the  north  Mr.  Stanley's  Equa- 
torial Forest.  Major  Wissmann  merely  went  five  years  ago  up 
the  Kassai  affluent  of  the  Congo  in  company  with  some  Belgians, 
penetrated  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Lunda,  then  struck  across  to 
the  Congo  itself  at  Nyangv/e,  and,  there  being  trouble  on  the 
east  of  Tanganyika,  made  his  way  by,  what  may  almost  be  called 
the  beaten  track  of  that  lake.  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Shire  to  the 
Zambesi.  Subsequent  arrangements  have  deprived  the  trip  of  all 
political  importance,  and  except  the  middle  part,  or  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Kasai  to  Nyangwe,  its  geographical  interest  is  not 
great.  It  shows,  however,  the  late  chief  of  German  East  Africa 
in  a  very  favourable  light  as  an  explorer.  He  had,  indeed,  in 
his  journey  very  little  fighting,  and  no  serious  difficulties  of  other 
kinds;  but  what  he  had  he  seems  to  have  met  with  much  resolu- 
tion, coolness,  and  intelligence.  Dr.  Junker,  of  course,  was  a 
purely  scientific  traveller,  and  not  likely  to  use  force  at  all. 
He  put  up  with  this  or  that  black  prince  who  would  give  him 
assistance  onwards,  or  let  him  study  the  men  and  beasts  in  his 
neighbourhood.  We  wish  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  shooting 
chimpanzees.  And  when  he  wounded  one  and  kept  it  tame,  he 
surely  might  have  attended  to  its  wounds  better  than  he  seems  to 
have  done. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  pleasanter  book  of  its  kind  than  Mrs. 
Monteiro's  account  of  her  sojourn  (for  the  second  time,  it  would 
appear)  at  Delagoa  Bay.  A  widow  and  an  enthusiastic  naturalist, 
she  returned,  it  would  seem,  some  years  ago,  to  a  so-called 
"  cottage  "'  (it  was  fifty  feet  long)  some  way  out  of  the  town  of 
LoureuQO  Marques,  which  she  and  her  husband  had  inhabited 
some  time  before.  That  Mrs.  Monteiro  is  no  femmelette  mnj  he 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  on  landing,  .she  went  up  to  her  unin- 
habited and  dilapidated  abode,  put  her  ulster  on  a  cane  deck- 
lounge,  and  slept  there  placidly  by  herself.  All  through  her  stay 
she  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  much  truer  .sense  than  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge's,  a  lone  lorn  woman,  with  no  companions  but  Kafir 
"  boys,"  her  horse,  her  kitten,  her  dog,  and  a  multitude  of  pets, 
temporary  or  permanent,  ranging  from  large  grey  owls,  which 
were  captured  for  chicken-stealing,  to  all  sorts  of  strange  toads 
and  nondescript  beasts.  Not  merely  of  her  special  subject — butter- 
flies, caterpillars,  &c. — but  of  all  the  minor  fauna  and  much  of  the 
flora  of  the  place,  she  gives  a  most  pleasant  history,  interspersed 
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■witli  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  native  life.  Incidentally  she 
makes  us  gnash  our  teeth  once  more  at  the  stupidity  which  made 
England  let  Dolagoa  Bay  slip  through  her  fingers  by  the  arbitra- 
tion juggle  ;  but  directly  the  book  lias  no  political  bearing  what- 
ever. It  is  simply  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  that  true  "  Selborue 
Library,"  the  title  of  which  has  sometimes  been  usurped,  but 
which,  if  no  very  extensive  collection,  is  a  very  charming  one, 
and  one  to  which  those  who  prize  it  most  are  the  most  chary  of 
giving  incautious  tickets  of  admission. 

We  have  a  certain  dislike,  which  is  not  a  crotchet,  but  founded 
on  much  experience,  for  what  the  French  call  lures  factices — a 
term,  it  is  true,  which  is  rather  a  wide  one,  but  which  certainly 
applies  to  the  letterpress  of  Mr.  Murray's  South  Africa.  Its 
rather  more  than  two  liundred  pages  are  made  up  thus.  First 
comes  an  essay  on  "  The  Portuguese  in  Africa,"  seventy  pages 
long,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  an  authority  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  physical  or  contemporary  political  geography,  but,  at  least  as 
he  shows  himself  here,  not  quite  so  good  in  geographico-political 
history.  It  ends  up  with  a  rather  unnecessary,  and  decidedly 
ungraceful,  indictment  of  Portugal.  Next  we  have  fifty  pages 
extracted  from  Dapper's  Africa,  a  book  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  then  divers  short  chapters,  by  the  editor  and  other 
persons,  on  "  The  Settlements  of  the  South,"  the  "  March  to 
Mashonaland,"  and  divers  other  things.  Such  a  medley  does  not 
make  a  book  so  much  as  it  leaves  the  reader  to  make  one  for  him- 
self out  of  the  materials  which  are  given  to  him.  Good  temper, 
however,  is  to  some  extent  restored  with  the  volume  by  two  or 
three  handsome  illustrations,  and  still  more  by  the  excellent  maps 
■with  which  Messrs.  Stanford  have  supplied  it.  Two  of  these  — 
Pigafetta's  of  1591  and  Dapper's  (or,  rather.  Van  Meurs's)  of 
1668 — are  capitally  facsimiled,  and  of  much  interest ;  the  other 
three  are  modern,  and  well  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

Signora  Bompiani's  Italian  Explorers  in  Africa  gives  a  brief 
bufrnot  ill-done  account  of  the  doings  of  Piaggico,  Gessi,  Casati, 
and  other  kss  well  known  Italian  travellers  in  Africa. 

In  Afrikander  land,  which  appears  without  an  author's  name 
(except  the  initials  F.  E.  G.  to  the  preface),  is  a  cheap  book, 
abundantly,  and  by  no  means  ill,  illustrated.  It  is  sometimes 
written  a  little  too  much  in  that  style  of  mingled  burlesque  and 
bravura  which  is  supposed  to  tickle  the  newspaper  reader;  but, 
on  the  whole,  is  quite  inofl'ensive,  easily  readable,  and  full  of 
information. 


ETCHING.* 

OF  Mr.  Herkomer's  talent  there  can  be  no  question,  and  we 
have  uo  doubt  whatever  of  his  integrity.  But  of  his 
judgment  there  may  be  two  minds,  and  the  handsome  volume 
before  us  hardly  displays  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  In  the  face 
of  recent  attacks,  pursued  with  great  bitterness  and  pertinacity, 
Mr.  ilerkoraer  observed  a  dignified  reticence.  His  letter  to  the 
Times,  which  was  much  commented  on  when  it  appeared,  begged 
all  lovers  of  etching  to  wait  for  his  complete  reply,  and  he  very 
properly  associated  that  reply  with  his  responsible  position  as  an 
Oxford  Professor.  We  have  waited,  and  at  length  the  volume 
arrives.  In  temper,  and,  we  think,  in  argument,  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  but  we  consider  the  form  unhappy.  What,  we 
ask  ourselves,  are  the  contents  of  these  pages  The  title-page 
says  they  are  "  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,"  but  that  is  all. 
No  preface,  no  introductory  note,  tells  us  when  or  where  they 
were  given.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Herkomer  has  only  to  reflect 
to  see  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  distinctly  know 
whether  these  are  lectures  which  he  delivered  as  a  Slade 
Professor  or  as  a  private  individual,  and  still  more  whether  they 
were  given  before  or  after  a  recent  controversy.  In  a  spirit 
which  is  wholly  friendly  to  Mr.  Herkomer,  we  urge  him  in 
a  second  edition  to  give  us  these  precise  facts,  and  to  explain  in 
what  sense  this  disquisition  on  the  technical  art  of  etching  can  be 
said  to  represent  a  series  of  lectures.  These  are  points  on  which 
it  behoves  him  to  be  explicit. 

Again,  if  a  judicious  friend  had  glanced  at  these  lectures  in 
proof,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would  have  advised  Mr. 
Herkomer  to  cancel  certain  naivetes  of  a  confidential  kind.  We 
know  not  why,  in  a  treatise  on  etching,  he  should  give  us  this 
singular  information : — 

When  I  think  back,  and  remember  that  I  h.id  never  seen  an  etched 
plate  when  I  enromenced  ray  experiments,  nor  seen  :my  imjiression  of  a 
Eembranilt  etchiiip,  I  wonder  how  I  could  have  produced  such  work  as  my 
own  portrait  (with  my  two  children  in  the  corner  of  the  plate),  which 
must,  after  all,  remain  one  of  my  best  etchings. 

The  plate  Mr.  Herkomer  refers  to  is  a  well-known  one,  and  we 
find  it  dated  1879.    A*  of  thirty,  then,  and  when  he  was 

already  an  Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  Mr.  Herkomer  had 
never  seen  "  any  impression  of  a  Rembrandt  etching."  How  had 
he  succeeded  in  achieving  this  extraordinary  feat  ?  We  should 
taye  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  artist  to  live  in  a 
civilized  country  and  escape  seeing  a  Rembrandt  etching.  But, 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  this  is  an  example  of  the  more  frivolous 
side  of  these  lectures,  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  what  is  mere 
fruitless  gossip. 

We  have  done  with  carping,  however.    The  treatise  is  a  useful 

*  Etehinci  and  Mezzotint  Kitqraelnij.  Lectures  delivered  at  O.^ford.  By 
Hubert  Herkomer,  K.A.,  M.A.,  Siade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


one,  if  ill  arranged  and  written  with  too  much  of  the  garrulity  of 
the  literary  amateur.  Mr.  Herkomer  describes  with  gusto  his 
invention  of  a  new  white  ground  for  positive  process,  obviating 
tlie  dangers  of  the  negative  method,  and  enabling  the  artist  to  see 
what  he  is  doing,  ins-tead  of  liaving  constantly  to  translate,  by  a 
rapid  mental  eliort,  the  "glittering  copper  lines  on  a  jet  black 
ground"  into  black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  From  Mr.  Herko- 
mer's description,  this  new  process,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
very  troublesome  to  prepare,  and  the  act  of  imagination  should 
not  be  one  which  is  unfriendly  to  an  artist's  handicraft.  The 
practical  instructions  given  in  the  course  of  the  volume  seem 
valuable  and  exact.  They  are  made  lucid  by  the  instinct  of  the 
man  who  has  learned  to  succeed  in  experiment  rather  than  in  the 
schools.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Herkomer  had  lived  more  among 
etchers — he  tells  us  that  he  lias  seen  little  of  tlie  work  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  art — he  might  be  less  able  to  realize  the 
difficulties  of  etching,  and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  overcome. 

The  most  amusing  portion  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  volume,  however, 
is  found  in  tlie  plates,  thirteen  in  number,  which  are  distributed 
through  it.  The  frontispiece  displays  the  etcher  at  work,  and  is  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Herkomer  bending  ecstatically  over  the  acid  bath 
in  which  the  plate  is  standing.  The  fumes  of  the  mordant  rise  in 
a  vaporous  column,  which  is  fancifully  wrought  into  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  probably  the  Genius  of  Etching.  Why  does  she  arise,, 
however,  feet  foremost  ?  and  why  is  the  head  of  the  etcher  so- 
black  among  the  pale  accessories  as  to  look  like  a  cannon-ball 
careering  through  a  fog  ?  We  are  doubtless  very  stupid,  but  we 
do  not  comprehend  what  is  a  "pen-etching,"  such  as  we  see  oppo- 
site p.  30.  If  it  is  made  with  a  pen,  how  can  it  be  an  etching? 
^^'e  search  the  text  in  vain  lor  an  explanation  of  this.  The 
"  Bavarian  Peasant "  (p.  38)  is  an  interesting  plate,  and  "  A 
Charterhouse  Study  "  (p.  50)  is  quite  charming  in  the  relation  of 
tones,  an  exquisite  bit  of  work.  So  is  the  dry-point  of  a  half- 
nude  female  model  called  "Gwenddydd"  (p.  52).  We  do  not 
know  whether  a  gwenddydd  is  a  kind  of  etching  invented  by  Mr. 
Herkomer  or  whether  this  is  the  Christian  name  of  the  lady  depicted ; 
no  explanation  is  vouchsafed.  A  very  pretty  sketch  of  a  woman 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  leaning  on  her  hand,  faces  p.  54;  this, 
we  are  told,  is  a  sketch  from  nature,  made  entirely  with  the  burin 
in  about  three  hours.  We  are  informed  that  this  plate  is- 
"  printed  badly  from  the  steeled-surface."  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  is  inserted  as  a  helot,  to  expose  any  evil  practice  in  print- 
ing. Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Herkomer  not  have  it  well  printed  ? 
He  cannot  have  been  pressed  for  time.  These  are  the  little 
blemishes  which  mar  our  pleasure  in  a  very  handsome  volume, 
which  can  never,  we  think,  be  looked  upon  as  a  handbook  to  the 
art  of  etching,  but  which  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
stimulating  remarks  by  an  artist  of  wide  experience  and  great 
versatility. 


SELL.\R'S  AUGUSTAN  POETS.* 

PLEASURE  in  this  last  work  of  one  of  our  finest  scholars  is 
damped  by  regret  that  it  is  posthumous.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
recall,  after  nearly  a  generation,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
younger  men  of  our  Universities  welcomed  Mr.  Sellar's  volume  on 
the  poets  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Non  eademest  atas.  We  will 
stop  short  of  adding  no7i  mens,  but  many  of  us  to  whom  the 
classics  were  then  an  occupation  have  now  to  be  content  with 
prizing  them  as  a  too  rare  diversion.  Besides,  we  all  think  we 
know  Horace ;  whereas,  in  those  days  at  any  rate,  there  were  few 
who  knew  much  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  Yet  we  see  no- 
reason  why  young  men  learning  to  appreciate  the  Latin  poets  as 
literature  should  not  now  take  the  same  kind  of  delight  ia 
Sellar's  exposition  of  Horace  and  Tibullus  that  their  predecessors 
took  in  his  exposition  of  the  older  poets.  At  any  rate  the 
same  qualities  are  there.  Mr.  Sellar  was  as  nearly  a  model 
critic  as  any  one  man  could  be.  His  author  is  always  a  real 
person  to  him  in  human  as  well  as  in  literary  qualities ;  and 
study  of  the  man  goes  hand  in  hand  with  study  of  the  poet, 
while  kept  so  distinct  from  it  as  to  avoid  all  topics  of  irrelevant 
prejudice.  To  this  Mr.  Sellar  added  the  still  more  uncommon> 
gift  of  indicating  his  own  preferences,  and  yet  leaving  the  case 
quite  fairly  to  the  reader.  Certain  of  our  younger  scholars  who 
seem  anxious  to  gain  a  premature  reputation  by  copying  the  less 
amiable  features  of  German  controversy  would  do  well  to  take 
example  by  his  courteous  prudence  in  declining  to  rush  headlong 
into  novelties,  and  yet  speaking  well  of  whatever  his  judgment 
could  honestly  approve  in  the  suggestions  of  innovators. 

Horace  occupies  the  better  half  of  this  volume;  then  come 
Tibullus  and  his  circle  ;  then  Propertius ;  and  lastly  there  is  an 
unfinished  section  on  Ovid.  We  do  not  think  any  lover  of  Horace 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Sellar's  treatment  of  him.  Horace's 
claim  to  be,  what  the  experience  and  judgment  of  centuries  have 
proved  him,  the  familiar  friend  of  scholars,  has  never  been  more 
fully  and  wisely  vindicated.  Mr.  Sellar  brings  out  his  qualities 
with  a  kind  of  happy  modesty  which  seems  inspired  by  Horace's 
own  epistolary  manner.  Such  a  phrase  as  this  occurs  as  we  turn 
over  the  book : — "  In  the  absence  of  formality  with  which  he 
introduces  the  subject,  he  again  reminds  us  of  Addison  and  the 

*  Tlie  Romnn  Poets  of  tlie  Aiiciustan  Age.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh,  &c.  Horace  and  the 
Eleyiac  I'oets.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Andrew  Lang.  Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press.  1892. 
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other  writers  in  the  Spectatoi-y  Obviously  Mr.  Sellar  knew  that 
not  only  the  sequence  of  time  hut  the  strict  justice  of  literary 
history  would  have  us  say  that  Addison  and  the  others,  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  remind  us  of  Horace.  But  he  also  felt 
that  his  slightly  ironic  way  of  putting  it  would  really  be  more 
efiective.  And  he  has  conveyed  at  the  same  time  a  substantial 
truth.  It  was  natural  and  easy  for  the  society  writers  of  the 
•eighteenth  century  to  imitate  Horace  because  Horace  is  already 
so  much  of  a  modern.  Headers  whose  friendship  with  Horace 
tas  stood  the  test  of  a  generation  or  more  will  find^  their  judg- 
ment confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Sellar.  We  speaic  of 
friendship  not  in  presumption,  but  as  expressing,  we  believe, 
universal  experience.  No  one  can  well  and  truly  learn  from 
Horace  without  the  reward  of  finding  in  him  a  friend  as  well 
as  a  master. 

At  the  same  time  those  who  seek  for  new  lights  will  have 
no  legitimate  cause  of  disappointment.  Mr.  Sellar  weighed 
Dr.  Verrall's  extremely  ingenious  concatenation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Odes  with  Murena's  conspiracy,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  accept  it  in  part,  while  indicating  in  the  most  delicate 
and  uncontroversial  manner  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
accepting  the  more  refined  and  remote  branches  of  Dr.  ^  errall's 
hypothesis.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Sellar  deals  with  the  sup- 
posed Greek  origin  of  the  Ars  Poetica  in  an  open-minded  and 
yet  cautious  temper.  His  remarks  on  the  form  and  style  of 
Horace's  poetry  show  a  quality  which  for  this  purpose  is  no  less 
indispensable  than  exact  scholarship,  a  good  and  well-trained 
ear,  and  sound  literary  taste.  The  comparison  of  Horace  with 
Catullus  is  a  perilous  task  for  those  who  love  them  both ;  Mr. 
Sellar's  discretion  is  here  shown  at  its  best.  Catullus  is  beyond 
a  doubt  more  intense,  more  naturally  lyrical.  "  Horace  nov.  here 
reaches  such  heights  of  crtative  imagination  as  Catullus  reacLes 
in  the  Attis,  nor  is  he  capable  of  the  sustained  union  of  vivid 
feeling  with  vivid  imagery  which  we  find  in  the  Epithala- 
mium  in  honour  of  Manlius  and  Vinia."  Yet  Horace  is  the 
more  typical  and  consummate  artist.  "  Where  he  is  superior 
to  Catullus  is  in  the  wider  range  and  greater  dignity  of  his 
art.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  human  life  in  many  more  of 
its  relations.  It  is  permissible  to  think  that  Catullus  had  a 
stronger  and  more  vivid  nature,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  work  of 
Horace,  even  if  limited  to  the  Odes,  is  a  more  important  contri- 
bution to  Roman  literature,  that  it  is  more  truly  representative 
of  the  idea  of  Rome  than  any  other  work  except  the  yEneid,  and 
that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  immortality — artistic  perfection — more 
.surely  than  any  work  except  the  Georgics.  If  his  was  not  so 
purely  a  poetic  nature  as  that  of  Catullus,  he  was  a  man  much 
more  complete." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  general  introduction  on 
Roman  Elegy,  and  the  studies  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  were 
left  by  Mr.  Sellar  ready  for  publication.  We  have  only  a  sketch 
of  the  intended  chapters  on  Ovid,  and  that  not  covering  the  whole 
ground.  If  fate  would  have  it  that  we  must  lose  something  of 
Mr.  Sellar's  work,  this  is  the  loss  which  we  should  have  chosen 
as  most  tolerable.  For  it  is  plain  that  Ovid  was  the  least  in- 
teresting of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets  to  Mr.  Sellar.  And  this 
emboldens  us  to  avow  that  such  has  always  been  our  own  feeling. 
Ovid,  the  "  short  Ovid  "  of  old  Eton  days  (to  wit,  selections  from 
the  elegiac  poems),  varied  by  "  long  Ovid  "  (to  wit,  the  Metamor- 
phoses), used  to  be  the  Latin  poet  to  whom  studious  English 
youth  were  first  introduced  ;  we  believe  the  practice  continues. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  were  dictated  by  a  just  scruple  about 
using  the  really  great  masters  for  necessary  but  distasteful  drill 
in  the  beggarly  elements  of  accidence  and  syntax,  or  by  the  less 
profound  reason  that  Ovid  is  easy  as  compared  to  Horace  or 
Virgil.  No  doubt  Ovid  is  easier  for  beginners  than  these,  let 
alone  Lucretius  or  Catullus,  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  he 
is  no  match  for  them  as  a  poet.  He  deals  in  the  facile  common- 
places of  poetic  diction  ;  he  is  less  individual,  less  Roman,  less 
Latm.  Much  in  the  same  way  Xenophon's  prose  is  easy  because 
it  is  already  beginning  to  lose  the  true  Attic  flavour  and  take 
on  the  colourless  cosmopolitan  fluency  of  "Hellenistic"  Greek, 
which  in  another  century  or  so  was  to  wear  itself  out  of  all  dis- 
tinction as  the  current  coin  of  Mediterranean  civilization.  In  one 
■work,  indeed,  Ovid  becomes  to  some  extent  a  genuine  Latin  poet. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Sellar  might  have  passed  a  more  favourable  judg- 
ment on  the  Fnsti  than  on  the  remaining  bulk  of  Ovid's  verse. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  proceed  so  far 

Tibullus  evidently  had  Mr.  Sellar's  own  preference  among  the 
three  masters  of  Augustan  elegiac  verse.  Mr.  Sellar  admits  the 
force  and  vitality  of  Propertius,  but  holds  that  they  are  gravely 
marred  by  obscurity,  want  of  balance,  and  Alexandrian  "  pre- 
ciosity," if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word.  If  any  one  diflers 
with  Mr.  Sellar  on  this  point,  opinion  is  free  ;  but  he  will  ditier, 
as  Mr.  Sellar  points  out,  with  Quintilian  also.  Neither  Tibullus 
nor  Propertius  is  much  read  nowadays  except  by  professional 
.students  of  Latin  literature.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
man  can  really  know  his  Virgil  and  Horace  without  knowing 
something  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius  also.  We  have  one  interest- 
ing point  of  contact  in  the  friendship  of  Horace  for  Tibullus, 
attested  by  an  ode  and  an  epistle  to  Albius,  whose  identity  with 
Albius  Tibullus  the  poet  Mr.  Sellar  accepted  notwithstanding 
recent  superfine  doubts.  And  the  interest  is  heightened  by  con- 
trast when  Horace  gives  us  to  understand,  in  the  second  Epistle 
of  the  second  book,  that  between  himself  and  Propertius,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  as  the  Roman  Callimachus  ("  quis  nisi  Calli- 
machus  ?  "),  there  was  not  much  love  lost.  Modern  readers,  how- 


ever, have  no  time  for  the  byways  of  Roman  literature.  The 
less  than  half  told  tale  of  Sulpicia,  lover  and  poetess,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  Tibullus,  will  as  a 
rule  interest  even  scholars  less  than  the  memoirs  of  our  own 
time  If  a  few  lines  of 'J'ibullus  may  be  said  to  live  on  the  lips  of 
men,  or  at  any  rate  of  scholars,  a  gracefully  turned  phrase  like 

Millc  li.abet  ornntus,  millc  decenter  bal)ot, 
an  exquisitely  modulated  voice  of  true  feeling  like 

Te  tcneam  moriens  deficiente  manu, 

or  that  familiar  rubric  of  lovers'  perj  uries, 

periiiria  ridet  amantum 
luppiter  et  vcnto^t  inrita  ferre  iubet, 

which  however  lives  in  imitation  rather  than  quotation,  it  is 
perhaps  due  rather  to  the  omnivorous  reading  of  the  Renais- 
sance than  to  any  diligence  of  our  own  time.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  suggestion  which  may  add,  for  some  readers,  to  the 
modern  interest  of  Propertius.  Although  his  genius  cannot  be 
called  in  any  way  lyrical,  we  think  that  in  both  his  power  and 
his  faults  a  curious  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  him  and 
Dante  Rossetti. 

We  must  not  part  from  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sellar  without  call- 
ing attention  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  short  biography  prefixed  to 
the  volume.  Like  everything  that  Mr.  Lang  has  done  in  this 
kind,  it  is  the  work  of  a  good  friend,  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of 
taste,  and  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense. 


THE  DESTITUTE  ALIEN.* 

THIS  volume  is  interesting  in  nearly  every  part,  because  it  is 
written  chiefly  by  men  whose  knowledge  is  not  derived 
from  books,  blue  or  other,  and  tables  of  statistics,  but  who  have 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  our  very  undesirable  guest,  the 
destitute  alien.  Its  intellectual  value  is  not  great.  The  only 
paper  in  it  which  reaches  a  high  level  of  political  and  economical 
discussion  is  Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe's  essay  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Should  Government  interfere  ?  "  with  the  stranger  at 
our  gates  to  close  them  against  him.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
question  ;  and  the  other  essays  in  the  volume  are  of  importance 
only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  materials  on  which  the  answer 
should  be  based.  In  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  thirty  pages  is  the  con- 
densed essence  of  the  volume.  In  them  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are  relevant  to  the  issue  are  stated  with  the  lucidity  and 
precision  of  a  trained  and  judicial  intellect.  If  his  essay  could  be 
detached  from  the  volume,  and  published  as  a  pamphlet  apart,  its 
usefulness  would  be  increased,  though  it  would  leave  its  associates 
in  these  pages  without  the  interest  which  they  derive  mainly  from 
companionship  with  it  and  from  the  casual  illustrations  in  detail 
which  they  supply  of  his  generalized  statements  of  facts.  One  at 
least  of  the  essays — that  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Shaw,  with  which  the 
volume  opens,  on  what  he  calls  "The  Huguenot  and  Flemish  In- 
vasion " — has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  book. 
The  Huguenots  and  Flemings  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nant<;s  and  the  persecutions  of  Alva  dro^  e  into  England  were 
not  destitute  aliens.  They  brought  not  only  the  wealth  latent  in. 
the  new  arts  and  industries  of  which  they  were  the  masters,  but 
often  considerable  sums  which  they  had  been  able  to  acquire  by 
the  realization  or  friendly  transfer  of  their  property.  The  liberties 
granted  to  foreign  merchants  in  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  in- 
ducements offered  by  Edward  III.  and  later  sovereigns  to  foreign 
artisans  to  settle  in  the  country,  show  that  the  problem  of  the 
destitute  alien  does  not  belong  to  these  periods  of  our  history. 
Mr.  Shaw's  aim  is,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  encouragement  and 
welcome  given  to  Flemings  and  Germans,  to  Walloons  and  French, 
are  not  a  precedent  for  opening  our  doors  to  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  and  to  the  Calabrian  colonists  of  Safiron  Hill.  The  earlier 
immigrants  brought  with  them  not  only  greater  industrial  skill, 
but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  men  driven  by  conscience  into  exile, 
a  higher  standard  of  conduct  and  severer  rules  of  living  than  were 
common  in  England.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  "  Greeners,"  who 
are  enlarging  their  border  in  Whitechapel,  who  have  passed  what 
used  to  be  the  frontier  of  Commercial  Street,  and  who  have  driven 
the  flat-nosed  Saxon  from  the  alleys  and  model  dwellings  which 
were  formerly  reckoned  as  his  quarter.  According  to  Mr.  Reaney, 
who  writes  in  perhaps  a  somewhat  too  declamatory  fashion  about 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  these  Jeddish-speaking  tribes 
degrade  industry,  lower  the  physical  standard  of  living,  and  are 
centres  of  moral  degradation  and  depravity.  He  questions  the 
religious  persecution  theory  which  would  place  them  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Flemish  and  Huguenot  refugees  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Considering  the  treatment  of  German 
Lutherans  and  schismatic  sects  in  Russia,  this  is  pushing- 
scepticism  too  far.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  other 
causes  intensify  the  anti-Jewish  crusade  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  Jewish  spirit-dealers  and  usurers  who  poison  the 
health  and  eat  up  the  resources  of  whole  communes  are,  on  better 
grounds  than  the  hatreds  of  faith  and  race,  unacceptable  to  the 
State. 

The  competency  and  right  of  Parliament  to  exclude  emigrants 
whose  settlement  in  the  country  is  economically  and  morally 

*  The  Destitute  Alien  in  Great  Britain:  a  Stries  of  Essays  dealing  with 
the  suhjtct  nj  Foreign  Pavjier  l.viigraiidii.  Ai  r.iiiged  and  Edited  by  Arnold 
White.    London  :  Swan  boDneiiechein  &  Co.  i8q2. 
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injurious — tending  to  increase  pauperism,  to  lower  the  standard 
of  comfort  and  conduct — is  as  unquestionable  as  its  right  to  ex- 
clude cattle  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  alternative 
of  slaughtering  at  the  port  of  landing  not  being  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  destitute  alien.  "A  political  asylum,"  as  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe  pertinently  remarks,  "is  one  thing,  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute  is  another."  The  two  points  to  be  considered  are, 
first,  whether  the  evil  has  reached,  or  threatens  presently  to 
reacl3,an  extent  which  would  justify  (government  interlerence,  and, 
secondly,  whether  that  interference  would  be  effectual  for  its 
purpose.  The  Sweating  Committee  of  the  Ilou^e  of  Lords  re- 
ported that  the  immigration  had  not,  except  in  particular  trades, 
reached  dimensions  which  in  any  gieat  degree  affected  the  rate 
of  wages.  But  a  very  few  persons  accepting  lower  wages  will  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  an  entire  trade,  Mr. 
Gitien  admits  that  in  1890  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  destitute  immigrants,  and  especially  of  Polish  Jews, 
into  England.  The  number  is  likely  to  increase.  The  Czar  has 
five  million  Jews  to  get  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada,  and  most  of  our 
colonies,  excludes  such  of  them  as  have  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. They  are,  therefore,  likely  to  come  in  increasing  swarms 
to  England.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  thing  to  shut  the  only  open 
door  upon  the  destitute  alien,  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  it  is  a  harsher 
thing  to  take  the  children's  meat  and  give  it  to  the  dogs. 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  points  to  the  inconsistency  of  our  thirty-seven 
Societies  lor  promoting  emigration,  which  take  away  the  best  of 
our  working  class,  while  we  allow  the  immigration  of  a  much 
lower  class  of  labourers.  "  One  might  as  well  try  to  empty  a 
reservoir  by  opening  a  waste  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  it,  without 
shutting  off  the  pipe  of  inflow  at  the  top."  This  is,  perhaps,  to 
understate  the  case.  The  legislation  of  the  United  iStates  is  not 
directed  merely  against  the  importation  of  destitute  aliens.  It 
prohibits  the  entry  of  foreign  labourers  of  any  kind  under  contract 
or  promise  of  employment.  From  the  speech  of  Sir  S.  W.  Griilith, 
reported  in  tbe  'J imes  of  Monday,  February  15,  it  appears  that 
the  working  classes  of  (Queensland  have  set  themselves  against 
the  importation  of  European  labour  into  that  colony.  It  is 
probable  that  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  working  classes  in 
every  State  this  principle  of  exclusion  will  be  more  and  more 
generally  applied  ;  so  that  the  resource  of  emigration  is  likely  to 
be  diminished.  Are  we  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  pauper 
immigration  to  glut  the  labour  market,  and  increase  that  difficulty 
of  over-population  which  is  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe is  in  favour  of  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Alien  Act,  confined,  we  presume,  to  the  case  of  the  destitute  alien, 
if,  after  further  and  more  searching  inquiry,  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  should  convince  Parliament  and  the  country  of  the  necessity 
for  this  drastic  legislation  in  abatement  of  it.  But  though  the 
evil  may  be  thus  lessened,  it  will  not  be  removed.  Pecklessly 
early  marriages  and  thriftless  living  are  sources  of  mischief  which 
the  competition  of  the  destitute  alien  renders  more  acute,  but 
which  will  survive  his  exclusion,  unless  there  be  a  change  of 
character  and  purpose. 


PLAYHOUSE  IMPRESSIONS.* 

THE  dramatic  cr'tic  who  troubles  himself  to  define  with 
delicate  exactitude  his  theory  of  the  calling  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  person.  Mr.  Walkley  has  done  this  thing 
very  completely,  by  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  claims,  and  of 
what  he  disclaims,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  He  will  in  nowise 
come  to  judgment  of  plays  or  players.  J^ot  for  him  is  the 
"entirely  tight"  or  the  "absolutely  wrong"  of  dogmatism.  lie 
does  not  aspire,  in  any  sense,  to  direct  or  control  the  taste  of  the 
public.  In  short,  he  abandons  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Mr. 
Walkley  casts  himself  in  tbe  school  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  is 
all  tor  undulating  with  the  undulating  tide.  For  him,  as  with 
M.  Anatole  France,  there  is  no  objective  criticism.  He  is  for 
subjecting  himself  to  a  sea  of  impressions,  and  as  he  notes  the 
fleeting  sensations  of  the  short  playhouse  hour  he  would  be  many- 
sided,  "  ondoyant  et  divers."  So  taken  is  he  with  the  impres- 
sionist theory  of  the  critic's  i'unction  it  seems,  that  he,  like  M. 
Anatole  France  again,  covets  the  facetted  eye  of  the  fly,  though 
how  that  would  benefit  him  we  cannot  conceive.  The  best  ento- 
mological authorities  assure  us  that  did  he  possess  that  organ  the 
critic-fly  would  be  no  better  oft' than  if  he  owned  the  eye  of  Charles 
Lamb.  The  "  ondoyant "  theory  is  serviceable  enough  to  work  upon 
if  only  the  practitioner  be  to  the  manner  born,  though  even  the 
most  gifted  impressionist  cannot  cut  himself  off  from  the  critical 
family- — the  old  judicial  school  which  Mr.  Walkley  thinks  is  in 
no  need  of  recruits.  Mr.  AValkley  is  himself  a  very  convincing 
witness  to  the  truth,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  the 
ingenious  exposition  of  the  pleasures  of  ignorance  in  the  notice 
of  Mr.  liobert  Buchanan's  Clurissa  with  the  excellent  criticism 
of  the  Criterion  representation  of  ^he  Stoops  to  (Jonquer.  No 
doubt,  if  Wr.  AValkley's  method  consisted  of  the  rtceiving  and 
recording  of  impressions— and  there's  an  end  of  it — the  ways  of 
the  critic  were  paths  of  pleasantness.  What  more  delightful 
prospect  could  he  have  than  to  enjoy  "  the  adventures  of  his  own 
soul  among  masterpieces  "  ?  But  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pur- 
suit he  must  bring  the  power  of  enjoyment,  and  this  power  is 
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inclusive  of  the  full  critical  equipment.  If  it  be  true  that  im- 
pressions are  i'or  the  impressionist,  it  is  not  less  true  tliat  there 
can  be  no  sensations  worthy  of  record  for  the  mind  that  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  like  the  impressionistic  element  in  which  it  floats. 
Let  him  be  as  subjective  as  he  will,  the  moment  he  takes  up  the 
recording  pen  he  finds  the  direction  of  his  impressions  determined 
by  the  shaping  influences  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  many  schools  of  acting  and  of  various  styles 
of  dramatic  writing.  He  may  decline  to  proceed  to  finality  in 
judgment,  but  he  can  no  more  avoid  these  influences  than  he 
can  escape  from  the  thinking  process.  Let  it  be  imagined  that 
all  our  dramatic  critics  are  converted  by  the  temptation  held 
forth  by  Mr.  Walkley 's  entertaining  plea.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  of  the  soul-adventures,  the  nightmare  record  of  sensations, 
the  unbridled  gambols  of  the  Ego  let  loose  that  would  result 
if  our  critics  all  agreed  to  exercise  the  right  to  talk  about  them- 
selves. Still,  if  we  regard  the  piteous  estate  of  the  dramatic 
critic  as  described  by  Mr.  Walkley,  we  must  admit  that  the  new 
method  is  tempting.  If  the  dramatic  critic  is  in  some  sort  a 
literary  outcast,  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  the  dramatic  critic.  The  greater  portion  of  the  playgoing 
public  may  want  light ;  but  they  do  not  want  leading.  The 
actors,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  learn.  The  managers  know 
their  own  business,  or  they  would  not  long  he  managers.  What^ 
then,  is  the  critic  to  do  ?  Let  him  float  at  the  receipt  of  sensa- 
tion, is  Mr.  Walkley "s  advice. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Walkley's  practice  were  in  literal  accord  with 
his  theory,  we  should  very  speedily  have  done  with  his  book. 
There  would  have  been  no  other  call  upon  us  than  to  com- 
mend the  cleverness  of  his  performances.  We  should  applaud 
the  gaiety  of  those  amusing  and  variegated  illustrations  of  his 
method,  and  fervently  trust  that  none  of  the  old  guard  of 
dramatic  criticifm  may  be  seduced  by  the  apparent  facility  of  it 
to  try  his  hand.  There  is,  for  example,  that  very  clever  and 
diverting  anticipation  of  the  development  and  quality  of  a  play — 
The  Idler,  by  Mr.  Iladdon  Chambers — from  a  study  of  the  stage 
properties  revealed  in  the  first  scene.  Dull  must  that  mere 
theatrical  critic  be  who  can  read  this  without  pulsation  of  pride 
in  his  calling.  It  opens  before  us  an  unlimited  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  smartness.  You  might,  for  instance,  deal  with  a  new  play 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  stage  by  the  mere  hearing 
of  it,  as  "  darkling  you  listen,"  in  a  box — and  a  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  test  the  true  actor  could  not  desire.  The  voice 
of  the  actor,  by  the  way,  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
objective  criticism  of  the  day.  Few  study  the  subject,  and 
not  many  touch  upon  it  save  with  a  tender  shyness.  But, 
as  we  have  observed,  Mr.  Walkley's  practice  is  unfettered 
by  his  theory.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  papers  in  his 
delightful  hook  describes  a  visit  to  the  Vaudeville  with  Mr, 
Buchanan's  Clarissa  on  the  boards.  The  critic  frankly  tells  us 
he  had  not  read  Eichardson's  novel.  Here  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  open  mind  of  the  impressionist.  He  revels  in  the  plea- 
sures of  ignorance,  as  he  points  out,  in  his  airy  way,  how  he  was 
saved  from  making  dark  allusions  to  "sacrilege," "body-snatchers," 
and  other  impertinences  inevitable  with  the  old  judicial  mind. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  a  warp  in  his  judgment  of  the  play. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  Mr.  Walkley  actually  supplies 
a  truly  critical  estimate  of  the  acting.  Then,  again,  in  the  series 
of  articles  on  "Artificial  Comedy" — all  of  which  are  good — 
we  find  a  judgment  of  the  playing  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  at 
the  Criterion  that  is  worthy  of  ranking  among  the  best  examples 
of  the  old  judicial  school.  The  critic  here  is  nothing  but  judicial. 
There  is  no  thought  of  the  bias  of  "  a  cut-and-dried  judgment" 
in  advance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Richardsonian  play.  Nor 
is  there  any  record  of  impressions.  He  expresses  no  fear  lest 
the  literary  conscience  should  break  out  in  lamentation  over 
the  "  audacious  modern  "  and  the  mangling  of  the  "  venerable 
ancient."  (Jn  the  contrary,  the  audacious  modern,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  is  severely  reproved,  and  the  actors, 
one  and  all,  are  bidden  to. respect  the  convention  of  a  highly  arti- 
ficial age.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  true  inward- 
ness of  Mr.  Walkley's  "  multi-lateralness."  When  he  floats 
around  his  subject,  imbibing  sensations  as  they  occur,  thick  as 
motes  in  the  sun's  beam,  we  are  reminded  that  this  wayward 
humour  is  only  his  fun.  Every  reader  will  sympathize  with  the 
critic's  evident  enjoyment  of  these,  his  "banyan  days."  When, 
however,  he  deals  with  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  or  with  realism  in 
modern  drama — as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Jones— the 
old  critical  Adam  is  strong  in  Mr.  Walkley,  and  the  vigour  and 
insight  of  his  criticism  are  undeniable. 


NATURE  IX  BOOKS." 

IN  these  biographical  "studies"  the  author  endeavours  to  show 
how  much  men  of  genius  are  moulded  by  their  early  sur- 
roundings. He  has  chosen  as  examples  of  this  theory  seven  men 
who  have  all  lovtd  Nature,  but  in  widely  diflerent  ways — 
Jefleries,  Lord  Tennyson,  Thoreau,  Scott,  Carlyle,  Burns,  and 
Wordsworth.  The  first  and  the  best  study  is  of  Jeti'eries,  who  is 
the  "Magician  of  the  Fields,"  as  Scott  was  the  "Wizard  of  the 
North."  There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  helplessness  of  a  man 
with  a  literary  talent  who  cannot  naturally  speak  so  as  to  obtaij^ 
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a  hearing  from  the  reading  public.  "  He  wrote  novels  that  pub- 
lishers returned,  printed  books  that  did  not  pay,  pursued  a 
iournalism  that  would  not  smile."  But,  in  the  long  run,  those 
solitary  musingf,  a«  Richard  Jeft'eries  lay  face  downwards  on  the 
&Tass,  a  poor,  ragged,  uneducated,  hungry  boy,  became  articulate 
in  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  and  The  Pageant  of _  Summer.  He 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-six,  just  as  he  had 
laboriously  learnt  how  to  communicate  intelligibly  his  marvel- 
lous insiyhf.  info  the  secret  ways  of  Nature.  Jefferies  failed 
as  a  novelist  because,  tliough  his  observati'ui  was  microscopic,  he 
lacked  imagination.  With  himself  as  a  ^ornground  and  a  copse 
as  a  background  he  excelled  all  his  compeers  in  delicate  accuracy 
of  word-painting.    He  says  : — 

The  flowers  with  a  thousand  faces  have  coUecte'l  the  kisses  of  the  morn- 
i'li^.    Feeling  with  them,  I  receive  some  at  le.ist  of  :  heir  fulness  of  life. 

It  was  enough  for  him  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  feel  the  wind 
blow  and  to  hear  the  birds  sing. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  the  second  "  study."  Amongst  the  lonely 
moors  and  grey  wolds  and  the  low  bleak  shores  of  the  Wash, 
he  gathered  the  vivid  impressions  of  sandy  ridges  and  ocean 
beaches  which  crop  up  so  continually  in  his  poems.  Unlike 
poor  Jefferies,  his  boyhood's  home  was  the  centre  of  ease, 
c  ultivation,  and  refinement.  He  has  been  further  lucky  in  that 
he  was  a  singer  in  sympathy  with  the  aye  in  which  he  lived, 
reflecting  the  spiritual,  political,  and  scientific  feelings  of  the 
men  of  his  generation.  With  regard  to  Tlioreau  so  much  has 
lately  been  written  that  there  is  little  more  left  to  say.  He,  too, 
learnt  in  his  boyhood  to  love  the  surroundings  of  his  home  at 
Walden,  and  "  his  philosophy  has  the  peculiar  freshness  that 
comes  from  studying  life  and  nature."  Sir  WaUer  Scott,  at 
Sandy knowe  and  Kelso,  learnt  to  take  that  healthy  delight  in 
scenery  which  was  an  enjoyment  to  him  even  in  his  last  sad 
days.  All  his  views  of  life  came  directly  from  nature,  and 
his  desire  to  earn  money  by  his  writing  was  to  enable  him  to 
surround  himself  with  all  he  thought  necessary  to  fulfil  his  ideal 
of  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Carlyle's  attachment  to  his 
native  Ecclefechan  was  of  a  totally  diHi-rent  order.  He  loved 
nature  in  the  bulk — the  expanse  of  sky  and  moor,  the  majesty  of 
the  mountain,  the  sunshine  on  the  grass.  He  did  not  analyse  its 
component  parts,  like  Jeft'eries,  or  wish  to  own  a  domain,  like 
Scott.  To  Burns  we  owe  the  immortalization  of  "  The  Poetry  of 
Toil,"  and  to  Wordsworth  an  insight  into  "  The  Divinity  of 
IS^ature.''  Mr.  Anderson  Graham  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  volume  of  pleasant  and  suggestive  essays. 


MR.  PUNCH'S  YOUNG  RECITER.* 

IN  days  when  pessimism  is  doing  its  best,  or  worst,  to  dominate 
all  branches  of  literature,  it  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  find 
an  author  who,  working  on  the  lines  which  the  banished  Duke 
proposed  to  himself  and  his  "  co-mates  and  partners  in  exile  "'  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  of  finding  "sermons  in  stones  and  good  in 
everything,"  essays  to  extract  fun  from  the  salient  characteristics 
of  that  dreariest  of  latter-day  "  entertainers,"  the  drawing-room 
reciter.  Mr.  F.  Anstey  has,  in  his  previous  works,  given  ample 
proof  that  he  possesses,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  that  precious  and 
none  too  common  gift,  a  sense  of  humour,  and  the  poems  in  this 
"volume  have  already  attracted  favourable  attention  in  the  pages 
of  Punch,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  efl'ect  of  their 
perusal  in  their  present  form  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  may 
well  be  the  case  that  they  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained 
by  collection.  A  prescription  salutary,  and  even  palatable, 
when  administered  in  hebdomadal  doses,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
dift'erent  efl'ect  if  the  quantity  designed  for  several  weeks  be 
swallowed  at  a  gulp,  or  at  any  rate  at  a  sitting ;  and  this  fact 
seemed  to  he  borne  in  upon  us  as  we  turned  the  pages  of  the 
Young  Reciter.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ansrey's  facility  of  versi- 
fication, his  ingenuity  of  rhyme,  and,  above  all,  his  power  of  parody, 
as  exemplified  especially  in  "Burglar  Bill"  and  in  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Steamship  Puffin"  (which  narrates,  after  the  style  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims's  "  The  Lifeboat,''  the  swamping  of  a  toy  steamer  in  the 
Hound  Pond  of  Kensington  Gardt^ns),  would  make  his  verses 
acceptable  even  without  the  stage  directions  to  the  imaginary 
reciter  with  which  his  lyrics  are  so  cleverly  interlined. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T3EADERS  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Revue  Bleue 
^  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  criticism  of  M. 
■CJustave  Larroumec  (i)— criticism  of  a  kind  which,  for  the  combi- 
nation of  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  stage  with  literary  and 
even  academic  knowledge  of  its  past,  has,  unfortunately,  far  too  few 
representatives  in  England.  Readers  of  his  books  "on  Marivaux 
and  on  Moliere  are  in  an  even  better  position  to  judge  this  latter 
side  of  his  endowment.  The  present  volume  contains  a  collection 
■of  his  contributions  to  the  periodicals  above-mentioned,  sometimes 
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taking  for  text  or  peg  revivals  or  experiments  in  the  actual 
theatre,  sometimes  based  on  books  which  had  appeared.  They 
are  all  strongly  literary,  but  they  are  never  to  be  reproached 
with  that  ignorance  of  the  actor's  and  playwright's  arts  with 
which  "  literary  "  criticism  is  constantly  charged  in  England  and 
sometimes  elsnwhere.  The  subjects  are  "  The  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
and  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,"  "  Comedy  in  the  Middle  Ages  " 
(which  is  not  the  best,  M.  Larroumet  being  here  a  little  lacking 
in  sympifhy,  and  even  in  knowledge),  "  From  Moliere  to  Marivaux" 
(in  which  M  Larroumet  draws  together,  compares,  and  contrasts 
his  two  specially  beloved  authors),  "  Shakspeare  and  the  French 
Theatre"  (>i  remarkably  good  article,  uniting  very  unusual  shares 
of  the  three  necessary  qualities — capacity  of  appreciating 
Shakspeare,  capacity  of  appreciating  the  French  classical  theatre, 
and  knowledge  of  what  Frenchmen  really  want  and  admire  in 
the  theatre  generally),  "  Beaumarchais,"  and  three  more  general 
papers  on  the  connexion  of  the  theatre  as  an  institution  and  acting 
as  a  profession  with  morality,  with,  lastly,  a  sort  of  review  of  the 
Paris  theatre  under  the  title  of  "  Troupes  et  genres.''  It  may  be 
that  the  erudition  of  the  book  will  make  it  too  solid  for  the 
ordinary  theatre-goer  and  reader  of  theatrical  criticism.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  mo-t  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
theatrical  critic  who  is  thorough  in  his  methods. 

The  ordinary  reader,  especially  if  he  has  some  tincture  of  his- 
tory, may  think  that  there  is  no  very  great  mystery  about  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  (2).  Given  the  religious  discords 
of  the  time  generally,  the  incurable  turbulence  and  intriguing  of 
the  French  nobility,  the  youth  and  weaknesses  of  the  King,  the 
Italian  education  of  Catherine,  and  a  few  other  perfectly  well- 
known  facts  and  factors,  there  is  nothing  strange  about  the 
matter.  He  thinks  so,  does  he,  that  foolish  reader  ?  Let  him 
hear  M.  Hector  de  la  Ferriere,  and  he  will  find  that  the  cause  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  was  quite  dift'erent.  It  was  all  that  wicked 
England.  It  was  '' sa  politique  egoi'ste  et  perfide  "  that  got 
Coligny's  throat  cut.  It  was  a  sentence  let  slip  by  a  man  named 
Middlemore  that  stationed  Charles  at  the  window  with  the 
arquebuss.  Tliis  is  proved  by  something  which  happened  under 
the  First  Empire,  and  something  else  that  happened  in  1 83 1. 
"  L'int^ret  mercani  ile  a  (5t6  le  seul  mobile  de  leur  politique  "  ;  anjal 
they  caused  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  "  Si  I'i^iigle- 
terre  avait  6t6  de  bonne  foi  (ce  qu'ellene  I'e.st  jamais),"  adds  M.  de 
la  Ferriere  parenthetically  and  judicially,  it  would  have  been  all 
right.  "  Nous  sorames  peut-etre  le  premier  a  le  dire  "  is  his  modest 
observation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  right  on  this  head. 
To  drop  raillery,  the  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  book  is  written 
with  a  spirit  of  jmrti  pris  which  amounts  to  a  mania.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  neglect  this,  and  then  some  interest  may  be 
found  in  M.  de  la  Ferriere's  book.  He  has,  as  he  has  shown 
before,  consulted  I'^nglish  authorities  and  records  much  more  care- 
fully than  do  most  French  historians,  and  many  of  his  collections 
are  instructive.  But,  perhaps,  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  could 
have  committed  the  delightful  absurdity  of  supporting  his  argu- 
ment that  Kn^laiid  ought  to  have  heartily  joined  France  against 
Spain,  whicli  woiild  have  united  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  the 
argument  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  just  before  had  heartily 
joined  against  England  in  the  siege  of  Havre. 

We  wish  somebody  would  impress  on  French  novelists  that 
black  butterflies  are  not  the  only  entomological  subjects  worth 
collecting.  We  last  week  noticed  a  cheerful  book  by  a  new 
comer,  which  began  with  a  murder  and  ended  by  a  suicide.  Here 
we  have  three  books  by  three  other  writers,  youngish  all,  but 
among  the  best  novelists  of  contemporary  France,  which  might 
be  classed  as  gloomy,  gloomier,  gloomiest.  To  take  the  superla- 
tive first,  M.  Edonard  Rod  (3)  has  adopted  for  his  hero  a  certain 
Dr.  Morgex,  who  has  no  religion,  but  is  a  very  honest  man,  though 
he  is,  unluckily,  a  bit  of  a  Socialist  and  believes  in  the  Lombro- 
sian  theory  of  cr'me  and  criminals.  His  friend  Audouin,  a  clever 
but  brutal  barrister,  has  made  him  promise  that,  if  apoplexy  or 
paralysis  comes  upon  him  Audouin,  Morgex  shall  perform  the 
office  of  a  friend  by  bringing  on  euthana.sia.  Complicate  this 
situation  with  the  fact  that  Morgex  falls  in  love  with  A.udouin's 
angelic  and  ill-treated  wife,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  it,  as  treated 
by  a  person  of  M.  Rod's  idiosyncrasy,  may  be  imagined.  Let  us  say, 
however,  that  in  ability  the  book  seems  to  us  a  long  way  ahead 
of  Le  sens  de  la  vie  and  its  author's  other  works.  In  Le 
roman  d'une  croi/anfe  (4)  the  pleasant  author  of  that  charming 
book,  Mon  ancle  et  inon  cure,  ha.s  addressed  him.self  to  grapple  with 
the  old  problem  of  a  story  with  hardly  any  action  or  incident, 
and  no  very  vividly  displayed  character,  but  of  continued  bad 
luck.  The  heroine,  Genevieve  d'Onelle,  is  neglected,  bullied,  and 
betrayed  by  her  husband,  almost  from  the  end  other  honeymoon,  is 
too  pious  to  console  herself  with  his  friend,  and  loses  her  daughter 
just  as  the  girl  grows  up.  Voila  tout.  As  for  La  sarcelle  bleue  (5\ 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  ;  but  even  here,  though  M.  Rent^  Bazin's 
quite  admirable  touches  of  character  and  description  lelieve  it, 
the  main  theme  is  the  hopeless  passion  of  a  brave  soldier,  hardly 
past  his  youth,  for  his  niece  and  goddaughter. 


(2)  La  Saint- Barl/ielemtf.  Par  Hector  de  la  Ferriere.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(3)  La  sacrifice.    Par  Edouard  Rod.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(4)  Le  roman  d'nne  croyante.    Par  Jean  de  la  Brfete.    Paris  :  Plon. 
(,5)  La  sarcelle  bleue.    Par  Rene  Bazin.    Paris-  Calmann  Le'vy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  H.  C.  G.  Moule's  Charles  Simeon  (Methuen  &  Co.),  the 
new  volume  of  the  series  of  "  English  Leaders  of  Religion," 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
It  has  the  qualities  that  are  proper  to  the  short  biography  and 
the  virtues  that  should  distinguish  the  sketch.  Mr.  Moule's  book 
shows  a  judicious  sense  of  the  proportional  representation  of  the 
biographical  elements.  There  is  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  external 
and  the  personal,  the  narrative  and  the  critical,  which  constitutes 
altogether  a  vital  unity.  The  story  of  Simeon's  life  has  been 
frequently  told,  notably  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Canon  Cams. 
To  the  abundant  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Simeon 
and  his  times  already  published,  Mr.  Moule  has  added  further  re- 
collections, gathered  during  his  prolonged  residence  in  Cambridge. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  anecdotes,  and  in  his  selection 
from  Simeon's  correspondence  shows  a  readiness  in  detecting  what 
is  characteristic  that  is  not  less  admirable.  Throughout  the  book 
Simeon's  relation  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment both  within  and  without  the  Church  is  clearly  and  effectively 
presented.  The  essential  facts  of  Simeon's  career — the  nature  of 
his  influence,  by  example  and  by  preaching — is  strikingly  revealed 
in  Mr.  Moule's  very  readable  volume. 

Did  Pocahontas  save  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith  The 
question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams  in  his  Historical 
JSssai^s  (Fisher  Unwin),  and  had  been  previously  raised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Deane,  in  his  edition  of  Wingfield's  ZJwcwMrse  of  Virginia. 
Americans  are  not  likely  to  reject  the  one  romantic  legend  of 
their  history.  Everybody  believes  in  the  charming  story  that 
tells  how  Smith  laid  his  adventurous  head  on  the  sacrificial 
stone,  expecting  instant  braining  from  the  clubs  or  tomahawks, 
when  Pocahontas,  "  the  King's  daughter,  and  only  Nonpareil  of 
the  country,"  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  saved  his  life. 
Historians  have  accepted  this  touching  story.  Thanks  to  the 
human  heart  by  which  we  live,  Bancroft  indulges  in  a  noble 
descant  on  the  general  diffusion  of  "  humanity"  in  all  races,  as 
he  telis  the  tale,  and  then  refers  the  reader  to  Smith's  True 
Melation,  l^'-c,  where  there  is  nothing  whatever  about  tlie  matter. 
It  is  odd,  indeed,  that  Pocahontas  does  not  appear  in  Smith's  first 
account  of  his  captivity,  written  in  1608,  the  year  following  the 
event.  It  is  not  till  1624  that  he  tells  the  story  in  full,  in  his 
"General  History."  Perhaps  the  silence  of  VVingfield  and 
Smith's  other  rivals  in  leadership  at  Jamestown  is  less  strange. 
They  may  have  been  jealous.  When  two  statements  by  the 
same  hand  differ  in  important  matters,  it  is  no  doubt  safe,  as 
Mr.  Adams  says,  to  prefer  the  earlier.  The  rule  certainly 
holds  good  with  regard  to  another  subject  discussed  in  the 
volume — namely,  the  policy  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Domingo  and 
his  relations  with  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  The  official  corre- 
spondence proves  how  materially  opposed  to  the  facts  is  the 
account  of  Leclerc's  instructions  for  dealing  with  St.  Domingo 
which  Napoleon  gave  at  St.  Helena  twenty  years  later.  Among 
other  papers  reprinted  by  Mr.  Adams,  one  on  Harvard  College 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  another  on  the  Gold  Conspiracy  in 
New  York,  are  not  without  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

The  reader  who  seeks  diversion  could  not  desire  a  cheerier  book 
than  A  North-Country  Comedy,  by  M.  Betham  Edwards  (Henry 
&  Co.),  which  is  included  in  the  second  series  of  the  "  Whitefriars 
Library."  If  you  would  be  taken  out  of  yourself — a  process 
necessary  even  to  the  best-regulated  mind  at  times — this  wliim- 
sical  story  of  the  adventures  of  certain  "next-of-kin"  in  search  of 
their  fortune  will  gratify  you  completely.  The  comedians  are  a 
right  whimsical  folk,  and  in  the  humour  and  fancy  of  tiie  story 
there  is  just  the  necessary  recondite  quality  that  pleasantly  colours 
this  "  world  of  all  of  us,"  in  which  they  play  their  amusing  parts. 
In  brief,  there  is  the  true  illusion  of  right  semblance. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier's  Arum  Field  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  is 
an  edifying  story,  with  a  good  moral  within  it  for  discerning 
youth  to  consider.  Arum  Eield  is  a  romantic  young  lady,  whose 
extreme  ignorance  of  life  brings  her  considerable  suffering.  "  Life's 
Reality  "  is  a  lesfon  she  is  long  in  learning.  She  has  a  passionate 
adoration  of  the  mediajval,  the  infinitely  remote,  the  poetic  ideal, 
and  all  that.  Two  lovers  has  she,  in  one  of  whom  she  does 
rejoice,  for  he  writes  poetry  and  presents  his  verses  to  her  in  a 
railway  carriage  without  waiting  for  an  introduction.  The  poet, 
however,  takes  to  forging  bills  and  to  Australia,  leaving  a  shattered 
ideal,  and  the  other  or  real  lover  to  win  the  awakened  Arum. 
Then  there  are  certain  rustics  tormented  by  a  ghost — "agashlier, 
grewshomer,  objectionabler  thing  no  one  ever  see" — which  turns 
out  to  be  of  the  ancient  sheet-and-turnip  kind,  and  provides 
further  disillusion  for  the  romantic  reader. 

Phmned  upon  conventional  lines  is  Some  Passayos  in  the  Life  of 
Madam  Harford,  by  Mrs.  M.  Douglas  (Econonaic  Publishing  Co.) 
The  story  deals  with  an  old  house,  an  old  family,  and  an  old 
mystery.  We  do  not  object  to  the  convention.  The  familiar 
ingredients  are  deftly  treated  on  the  whole.  But  why  will 
novelists  cling  to  the  ancient  superstition  that  blue  spectacles  are 
the  best  of  all  possible  di.-guises?  In  spite  of  General  Boulanger, 
it  is  not  your  only  wear  for  a  suspected  criminal  or  a  disinherited 
son  liable  to  prosecution  by  an  angry  father  for  forgery. 

Countess  Maud,  by  Emily  S.  Holt  (Shaw  &  Co.),  a  story  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  somewhat  overweighted  by 
arcli.-eologieal  detail,  as  is  usual  in  Miss  Holt's  ingenious  historical 
tale.*.  There  are  too  manv  "  wit  you's"  in  the  dialogue,  and  surely 
'tis  the  very  frenzy  of  pedantry  to  explain  in  a  note  that  "  'haps" 
is  the  old  Essex  form  of  "  perhaps." 


Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Gallery  of  Children,"  sketched  in  Children  1 
Have  Known  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  is  made  up  of  babes  of 
various  ages,  from  "  Illustrissimo  Signer  B6be"  of  five  years,  who' 
was  only  induced  to  go  to  school  by  the  persuasion  tliat  it  was 
the  first  step  to  entering  the  Italian  army,  to  boys  and  girls  of~ 
larger  growth,  though  not  of  more  charming  speech.  Those  who 
applauded  the  author's  fidelity  to  nature  in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  this  book,  especially  in  the- 
story  of  "  Giovanni  and  the  Other."  For  our  part,  we  cannot  say 
the  sentiment  of  these  sketches  is  invariably  natural,  or  free  from 
artifice  and  gush. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  address  to  the  Playgoers'  Club,  Some 
Interesting  Fallacies  of  the  Moderyi  Stage  (Heinemann),  more 
directly  concerns  the  dramatic  author  than  the  critic,  though  it  i& 
good  for  all  and  sundry  to  read  Mr.  Tree's  dealing  with  one 
fallacy  in  the  plea  for  the  literary  drama  and  his  courageous  con- 
viction of  the  transience  of  Ibsenism. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  little  book.  The  Art  of  Acting  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  embodies  the  substance  of  various  lectures, 
and  is  more  discursive  than  the  title  warrants.  The  latter  por- 
tion deals  with  scenic  illusion,  a  subject  that  concerns  the  actor- 
manager  and  the  stage-manager,  and,  though  Mr.  Pinero  refuses 
his  instruction,  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Herkomer.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  observations  on  scenic  effect  are  such  that  most 
persons  who  have  considered  the  subject  will  approve. 

The  School  Atlas  of  English  History,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner  (Longmans  &  Co.),  comprises  some  eighty  maps  and 
plans,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  companion  to  Dr.  Gardiner's* 
Student's  History  of  England.  The  maps  illustrate  campaigns, 
battles,  siege  operations,  the  changes  effected  by  conquests, 
cessions,  and  the  general  results  of  treaties.  The  illustrative 
object  of  the  Atlas  has  been  admirably  fulfilled.  The  maps  ob- 
serve strict  chronological  sequence,  and  every  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  printing  and  colouring.  The  form  of  the  Atlas  is 
the  most  convenient  that  could  be  devised,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent index. 

The  Growth  of  German  Unity,  by  Gustave  Krause  (Nutt),  is- 
a  compact  and  well-digested  historical  sketch  of  an  "  avowedly 
national  character,"  as  the  author  observes,  yet  decidedly  not  the 
less  readable  on  that  account.  Indeed,  the  patriotic  spirit  that 
inspires  the  book  is  nothing  but  pleasing  in  effect. 

We  have  also  received  Some  Little  Britons  in  Brittany,  a 
sea-side  story  by  Jennett  Humphreys  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)f 
Strange  Adventures  of  Some  Very  Old  Friends,  by  Dorothy  S. 
Sinclair  (Biggs  &  Co.),  a  capital  collection  of  stories  for  children: 
illustrating  nursery  rhymes ;  Nursery  Comedies,  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell  (Longmans  &  Co.),  twelve  little  plays  for  children,  all  based 
on  familiar  stories,  and  some  adapted  from  Grimm's  Petit  Theatre 
des  Enfants ;  Lyrical  Versicles,  by  R.  T.  N.  (Bristol :  Arrow- 
smith)  ;  and  sixpenny  editions  of  Jane  Eyre,  Jacob  F'aithful,  andt 
Rury  GMore,  in  "  Everybody's  Series  "  (Ilowe  &  Co.) 


We  find  that,  in  our  article  of  the  Gth  instant  about  the  case  of 
Hooper  v.  Large,  7ve  loere  misled  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's 
remarks  into  viaking  some  severe  comments  about  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hooper  and  his  solicitors.  After  seeing  the  shorthand 
notes  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  further  remarks,  and  making 
further  investigations,  ive  unreservedly  icithdraio  all  imputations 
against  Mr.  Hooper  and  his  solicitors,  and  e.vpress  our  regret  for 
having  inserted  them. 


NOTICE. 

JVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  shoidd  he 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Compants 
Offices,  8-3  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs, 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscrijition,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  tht 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.  or  39,  and  may  he  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  tie  United  Stste» 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at  Eight,  Shalcespeare'.9  Plav, 
"KING  HENRY  VIII."  Carrliral  WolseT.  Mr.  IRVING:  Queen  Katharine.  M  iss 
ELLEN  TERKV.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  .1.  Hurst)  open  daily.  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can 
elao  be  booked  by  letter  or  telesram — LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL 

J^LECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION. 

Ill  p.ir. 


PALACE. 

Open  from  12  noon  till 


Myriads  of  Electric  Lijrhts  at  dusk  of  every  size  and  hue  ! 
The  most  brilliant  sight    er  seen  ! 
Town  and  country  hou«e  In'<tallation3.    Practical  Illu-trntions  of  Liahting  Towns  and 
nistricrs.   Latest  novelties  in  Electric  Li^htin-r  of  houses,  and  in  Electric  Lijfht  fittings  lor 
dinner  table,  thown  in  rooms  in  galiehea  specially  built,  furnished  and  decorated. 


MILITARY   PROMENADE   CONCERTS  every  Evening. 
fTHE  ENGADINE  and  its  Approacbes.— EXHIBITION^f 

132  WATER-COLOURS,  bv  Mrs.  MARRABLE  and  Miss  BEBESFORD,  NOW 
OPEN.-The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  2S  New  Bond  Street.  (Electric  light.) 


VENICE   AT  OLYMPIA. 

Imre  Kiralfy's  most  "  marvellous  show  ever  yet  oreaniscd  in  any  country  or  age." 

Daily  Telegraph  Leadiug  Arlic.e. 
Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to    and  6  to  11. 
12  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle  Coneerts,  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day).  Concerts,  Gallery  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
Pictures,  5ic. 

2.30  and  8.30.— The  Grand  Spectacular  Drama,  "Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea." 
Described  by  the  Times  as  by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
And  after  each  performance,  Gondola  Serenades  in  Modern  Venice. 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seat,  Is.,  23.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  Gs.   Private  Boxes 
<6  seats).  I  to  3  Guineas.   Box  Office  open  1 0  to  8.    Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
gram) two  weeks  in  advance  from  33.  upwards.   Children  under  Twelve  Half-price 
ac  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is. 


TO  AUTHORS. 

Authors  desirous  of  having  their  Manuscripts  Copyrighted,  ani  the  Sale 
of  their  Works  pushed  in  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  P.  F.  Collier,  521  West  Thirteenth  Street 
New  York.  A  sale  of  over  200,000  copies  guaranteed  within  one  week  of 
publication.    For  all  particulars  communicate  as  above. 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 


OFFICE 


FOB  OLT)  A-CJE  ASStTK AN"CES,  PATABLB  IN 
LIFETIME  OB  AT  PSEVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  (with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is, 

"under  cost  price." 


♦THE   NEW  PREMISES   of  the   ARTS   and  LETTERS 

CLUB,  at  4  Grafton  Street.  Piccaililly,  will  he  OPENED  earlv  in  April  next.  Gentle- 
men desirous  to  bei'ome  Members  at  the  Original  Subsfriiitinn  should  at  once  apply  to  the 
>KcaKTAHv  who  is  in  attendance  doily  at  4  Grafton  Street,  between  the  hours  of  U  and  4 
Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

AUSTHAIilA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T.EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  for 

^-f  the  above  Colonic.,  callinK  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  HiKh-clase 
Caiilne, Electric  Liehtine.Hotand  Cold  Baths, Good  Ventilation  .and 

jlfa«Myr«         (    F.  GREE  X  *  CO. :  1 

jaaxa^ra....  ^   AN  UERSON,  ANDERSON,  a  CO.  / 

For pasaaeeapply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  .'i  Feachurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
IS  Cockepur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Head  Offices  : 
Fenchurch  Avenue ,  London 


Apply  for  the  NEW  PROSPECTUS  at  tho  Chief  Office, 
63  Threadneeiile  Street,  E.C  ,  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 


B 


RINSMEAD  PIANOS. 

BRINSMEAD  PIANOS. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
PIAMOFORTE  MAKERS  TO  fl.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WALE8, 
18  Wigmore  Street,  W.        Lists  free. 
Established  over  Haifa  Century. 


THROAT  AND  COUGH. 

Soreness  and  Dryness,  Tickling  and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affecting  the 
Voice.   For  these  symi  toms  use 

EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

In  contact  with  the  glands,  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confection.^  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.  IJd.,  labelled 
JAMBS  EPPS  &  00.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Dilly  yield,  607,600  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE ii-.  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances, and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienic 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARB  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  Information. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Priced  Lists  post  free. 


THE  GUINEA  BOX 


OF 


SUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  Carriage  free  on  receipt  of  Cheque 
or  P.0.0. 
Genuine  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


WmPOLSON'S 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


Corn  Flour 


MANUFACTURER 
TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 


USED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W.— 
Instituted  1719._The  Rouse  Committei  re^^pectfully  solicit  CONTRIBlTTfONS  in  aid 
of  the  olde.it  Hospital  in  London  suo  ported  by  voluntarv  su'>,cri,,tion<.  Aalicional  Annual 
bubscriptious  are  particularly  needed.  SIDNEY  M.  yUENNELL,  .b'ec-eiar^. 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[February  20,  1892. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ELTHAM  COLLEGE. 

(TH13    HOYAL     NAVAL  SCHOOL.) 

An  Examination  will  ie  held  on  April  6th,  6th,  and  7th  next,  for  the  awai-d  of 
TWENTr  OPEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £50  to  £20,  and 
COUNCIL  EXHIBITIONS  of  £10,  tenable  for  three  years.  Seniors  under  Fifteen. 
Juniors  under  Thirteen.    Full  part^onltirs  of  the  Head-Mastbr. 


M 


AKLBOROUGH 


COLLEGE. 


THIRTKEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. varying:  in  value  from  £80  to  £12  a  year,  together  with  Four 
Council  Noininntmiis  iL'u  i'iL'  iinnicdiate  admission),  will  be  comiieted  tor  in  June  next.  One 
of  these  Scholarslii '  i'*"'  l  unfined  to  Candidates  not  vet  menibers  of  the  School  ;  the  rest 
are  open  to  members  ul  the  School  and  others  without  distinction  ;  two  will  be  oUVred  for 
proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Ase  of  Candidates  from  eleven  to  seventeen.— Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Lgadku.  the  College,  Marlborough. 


CHELTENHAM   COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 
NATION for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  :il,June  I  and  2.  KLEVEN 
8CH0LAHSHIPS  at  ieast,  of  value  ranging  between  £W0  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 

Chief  aubjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics).    Candi'lates  must  be  under  flfteea.  For  further 

details  apply  to  the  Secbetaby,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 
and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.    Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer.  1S92,  value  from  X25  to  £6o  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to 
£yo  a  year  in  ca^es  of  scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  trom  the  Hbad-Masteb  or  Sbcbbtabt,  The  College, Clifton,  Bristol. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEEEING  COLLEGE, 
COOPER  S  HILL.  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  ij  arranced  to  tit  »n  EN(iINEER  for  employment  in  Europe. 
India. or  the  Colonies.  .About  FOKTlf  STUDENTS  will  be  adniLtted  in  September.  1H92. 
For  competition  the  Secrefury  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  1!  or  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Secuktauy.  at  the  Collczc. 


u 


INSJR/^NOES,  BANKS,  &o. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


Invested  Funds,  £4,500,000. 

Profits  Divided,  £4,000,000. 

Paid  in  Claims,  £8.000,000.         FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est.  1835. 

PnnilC  VonP  ^8Q9  The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  as  at  20th  Nov. 
DUllUo  ICtti,   lUi7^<  18H2,  and  all  now  assuring  will  participate. 

ARTHUR  S.VIITHEa,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  E.C 


SUN 


R 


T 


THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
Limited,  llollesley  Bay.Sutf'lk.    For  the  Training  of  Youths  lor  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
The  College  o^vns  and  farm-*  a  fine  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

RADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTR.\NCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1S9L*.   Two  of  £+  ,  one  of       and  one  o  £40.  Examination  begins  July  13  Particulars 

of  Rev.  the  Waiidkn.  Radley  CuUei-'e.  Abingdon. 

ROSSALL    SCHOOL.— About  Thirteen  SCHOL.IRSHIPS, 
tenable  at  School,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  held  simultaneously  at  Roasall 
and  at  Oxford,  March  Wto31.   Subjects  :  Classic*.  Mathematics.  Modern  Languages. 
Apply,  Hbad-Master,  Rossall,  Fleetwood,  f  jr  further  particulard. 

PPINGHAM   SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  take 

place  at  Uppingham  on  the  Oth.  r.t'i.  and  7th  of  April,  1892.  for  SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  two  ot  £70  per  annum,  limited  to  two  hoardine-housefl  :  tw^  of  c.w  per 
annum  ;  two  of  £30  per  annum,  each  renable  at  the  School.    Candidates  under  fourteen. 
Application  o  be  made  by  Marcli  l.'i.  1892. 

GTATE  EXAMINATIONS.  — Mr.  SCOONES  PREPARES 

CANDIDATES  for  all  branches  of  the  Services.  Present  total  of  successful  pupils  is 
531.    The  Honours  List  for  th^  year  j  u«t  en  led  is  as  followi 

Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I  Open  comDCtirion  for  nine  appointment*?,  held  Dec,  1S91. 

First  plare,  2  911  marks;  second  place,  2,:jyl  marks;  fifth  place,  2,Q8J  marks;  eighth  place, 
1,749  marks;  ninth  :>la  e.  l./OJ  marks. 

Home  Civil  Service  (  lanuary  to  Nov.,  189l>.— Tliree  Clerkships  in  House  of  ('o'limons,  one 
in  House  of  Lords,  three  in  tlie  Foreign  Office,  one  in  Record  Office,  and  one  in  Probate 
Othce.   Present  total  of  sjccesse^  for  this  Service.  I4(i.   First  placf  times. 

Eastern  (Jadetships.  August,  1m9i.— First  place.  This  ia  the  llth  time  ths  first  place  has 
been  taken  in  this  examination  l)y  Mr.  Scooncs'  pupils. 

India  Civil  Servii;e,  July,  1891  Three  out  of  four  pupils  sent  up  passed.   Present  total  of 

successes  is  120. 

India  Forest  Service,  July,  IS91  —The  only  three  pupils  sent  up  were  successful. 
Candidates  have  also  pas-ied  from  the  Sueciul  Army  Class  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 
All  particulars  at  Garrick  Chambers,  (Jairick  Street,  London. 

A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  living  in  the  country,  receives 
a  few  PUPILS,  under  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.   References  given 
and  required — Apply  to  Rev.  VV.  J.  Burdbtt,  Uallatrow  Court,  Uallatrow.  Somersetshire. 

TO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  SOLI- 
CITORS, and  others._A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  of  all  parts  willing  to  re'-eive 
into  their  houses  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  with  descrioMon  of  tne  accommodadon  offered, 
term.s,  &c.,  sent  free  of  char-re.  The  list  includes  private  asylums,  faoatoria,  homes  (or 
inebriates,  &c.  Addiess,  Manager,  Medical.  Sac.  Association,  S  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

HOTELS. 

ST.  L^JONAKDS-ON-SEA.  AND  HASTINGS. 

T'HE  GRAND  HOTEL  (Central,  Opposite  the  Pier). 

Replete  with  every  home  comfort.  New  Passenger  Lift.  Table-d*HOte  1 7  o'clock), 
separate  tables.   Billiard  Rooms  and  Electric  Light.  For  Tariff,  addr*:ss  the  Manaobb. 

TLFRACOMBtS.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.  Attractive 

Home  Winter  Rjsort.  First  Class  Return  Ticket  from  London  (  Waterloo),  and  Seven 
days*  Board,  Room,  stc,  Five  Guineas,   Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 

HYDE    PARK  COURT 

RESIDENTIAL  MANSIONS, 

ALBERT  GATE,  S.W. 

(OVERLOOKING  ROTTEN  ROW  AND  HYDE  PARK.) 

This  magnificent  block  of  buildings  is  NOW  OPEN.  The  whole  building  is 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF.  Large  Rooms  available  for  Private  Entertainments. 
Great  attention  devoted  to  the  Catering  Department.  The  Cuisine  and  Wines 
are  of  the  first  order  and  based  upon  Club  Prices.  Rents  from  £140  to  £1,000 
p«r  annum,  including  attendance  and  the  use  of  all  the  Geneial  Rooms.  Fur- 
nished suites  can  be  had  by  arrangement.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Manager  on  the  premises,  who  will  supply  full  partii  ulars. 

RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

PACI!TG  THAMES  EUBANKME.Vr  AND  WHITEHALL  VLkGE.  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenlence—namelv,  hot  and  co'd 
water. electric  Imht  and  bella.  visitors'  and  servants' lifts  in  operation  niaht  and  day.  und 
occupy  the  tinest  position  m  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  i  with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  iind  the  Emliankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  cluhs.  theatres,  Sic.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  ratei,  taxes,  water  supnly, 
liehtins  and  heatinK  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  iiiiiy  he  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  ihe  Superintendent,  J.  C.  Summkri  ikld, 
at  the  office  on  the  pre  nises,  or  to  Hamptos  &  Soss,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House), S.W. 


INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIRE)  Founded  Uio. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY   FIRE  OFFICE   IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 

OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  a.o.  1730. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      OLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,00" 

LIFE.     FIRE.     SEi.  ANNfTITIES. 
FOB  THE  LATENT  nEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  CONSULT 
THE  PKOSl'ECTUS  OF  THE  OORPOBAXION. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
CHIBFOpfiob:  royal  E)fG«A^OE.  B.C.,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL.  M  W 

HE    IMPERIAL     INSPBANCB     COMPANY,    LIMITED.  FIRE^ 

Est.  1303.— I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Funds,  over  £l,6io,  ioO. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Uanager. 

ESTABLISHED  18.51. 

BIRKBEOK  BANK.,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTERES  T  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  ni  'nthly  balances,  when, 
not  drawn  below  £100.  S  TOCK,  SUA  RES.  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and  Sold.  SAVINQ9 
DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thritttlie  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  £1. 
The  BIltKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 
 FRANCIS  RAVENSCBOFT,  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  186S. 

T^HE    LIBERATOR  BUILDINa  SOCIETY, 

20  BUDGE  ROW,  GANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Reserve  Fund  £95,000. 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Shares  (£;J0  each). 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Special  Deposits  of  £500  and  upward,  made  for  fixed  terms. 
Deposits  of  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notioe  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary.  S.  TEMFLB, 

BANK    of    NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated   by   Act  oS 
General  Assembly.  July  20,  isiil.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Govermnent. 
Head  Ol/ice-\  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

Reserve  Fund  Unvested  in  Consols)....  X2i),000 

R  serve  Liability  £1,500.000 

This  Bank  a:rants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  description! 
of  banking  business  couuected  with  New  Zealaud,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  o» 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  Manager. 

HE      CITY     of      MELBOURNE     BANK,  Limited, 

CAPITAL,  400,000  Shares  of  £5 each   £S,0OO,0OO 

Issued, 21)0,000  Shares— 

PAIO-UP    £600,000 

USCiLLED   500,000—1,000,000 

KalSERVE  FUND   400,000 

LONDDN  Opficb,  117  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN. 
BANKBRS—Bank  of  Ensrland,  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  i  Dublin,  Messrs.  Guinness.  Mahon. 
&  Co.  All  Banking  business  in  connexion  with  the  Australian  Colonies  transacted. 


T 


Deposits  received  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

EDMUND  ROUSE,  if anaaer. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  and  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 
COMPANY,  Limited. 
ESTABLISHED  1865. 

Capital  Subscribed   f4,000.uoa 


Capital  Paid-up   £862,767 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits   33j,8'J0 


£1.201  .'if? 
i:i,'.lL2,8ir 


Investments  per  Balance-sheet  at  December  31, 1891   

Directors. 

H.  J.  BRISTOWE,  Esq. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J  AMES  FERGUSSON.  Bart.,  G.C.S.I. ,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.P. 
TheRt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  E.  OOBST,  Q.CM.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.J.  MUNDELLA,  MP. 
Sir  GEORGE  RUSSELL.  Bart..  M  P. 
THO.VIAS  RUSSELL.  Esq.,  CM. G. 
Sir  EDWARD  W.  STAFFORD,  G.C.M.O. 
The  Directors  issue  Terminable  Debentures  at  par  for  £50  and  upwards,  bearlne  Interest  at 
4  per  cent,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  H  per  cent,  for  seven  to  ten  years  ;  and  Four  per  Cent. 
Perpetual  Debentures  or  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  £97  per  £100. 

Tne  interest  is  payable  half-yearly,  on  January  1  and  July  1 ,  by  coupons  attached  to  the 
Debentures,  and  by  warrnnts  in  favour  of  the  registered  holders  ol  the  Debenture  Stock. 

The  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock  are  limited  to,  and  are  secured  by,  the  Unpaid  Capltw 
(£3,137,233)  and  by  t lie  investments  and  general  assets  ot  the  Company. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  ofiices  of  the  Company. 

HENRY  M.  PAUL.  Manager. 

Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


COCOA  IIN  PERFECTIOiy. 


FRY'S  COCOA. 

Recommended  by  the  highest  Medical  Authorities  for  its 
PURITY,  SOLUBILITY,  and  EXCELLENCE. 

LAlfCEr.-"TaTe  and  very  soluble."    |  Sir  C.  A.  CAifEROIf.  President  of 

I  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  I reland. 

MEDICAL  TIMES.— "'E.miaentX^sxxit-  I  "I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  1 
)le  for  invalids." 


able 


like  so  well." 


ASK  FOR  "FRY'S  CONCENTRATED  COCOA." 

pITY  of  LONDON   HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

^   CHEST,  Victoria  Park.  E.-The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  to  meet; 

'   the  heavy  expenses  of  the  winter  season.  ,„r...^  -~ .  .^....^  , 

1        Othce,  21  i  insbury  Circus,  E.C.  T.  STORR AR-SMITH,  &--,-fMr«. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,896,  Vol.  73.  February  27,  1892.  [  Tra^tl^rnVbroad.  ]       Price  6d, 


CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
the  Indian  Councils  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. The  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
•excitement  of  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  settled  down  to  a  humdrum  consideration  of 
Welsh  County  Court  judges  and  the  illiterate  voter  in 
Ireland,  the  latter  subject  being  nipped  by  a  count  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight.  Thus  for  the  second  time  in  the  week  a 
t5olid  evening  was  piuctically  thrown  away  on  and  by  the 
private  member.  The  discussion  on  the  Welsh  judge  ques- 
tion exhibited,  as  such  discussions  have  an  unlucky  habit  of 
■doing,  not  a  little  humbug.  One  may,  with  the  strictest 
adherence  to  principle,  agree  even  \x\th.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  the  general  doctrine  that  it  is  well  that  the  special 
judge  of  a  special  district  should  understand  the  language 
generally  spoken,  should  even  understand  any  language 
largely  spoken,  in  that  district.  But  to  say  that  no  man 
shall  be  appointed  a  judge  unless  he  knows  a  language 
which  is  not  universal  is  a  difFei'ent  thing,  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty — as  the  Attorney-General 
did,  by  flummery  about  "  national "  feelings.  80  flabby, 
however,  have  members  of  Pai-liament  become  under  the 
pressure  of  the  dishonest  conditions  of  modern  political 
life  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  motion  actually  mustered 
143  suppoi'ters  and  was  thrown  out  only  by  23. 

One  Ministerial  statement  of  great  importance  was  made, 
and  two  Bill.s  of  at  least  magnitude  were  introduced,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday— the  Lords  doing  their  part 
by  passing  the  Indian  Councils  Bill  and  speeding  that  on 
Criminal  Evidence  and  Indian  Oflicers  through  Committee. 
The  statement  was  Mr.  Balfour's,  and  its  interest  con- 
sisted in  the  abandonment  of  the  hoary  hypocrisy  about  the 
Oovernment's  duty  to  keep  a  house  on  private  members' 
nights.  Most  previous  Governments  have  been  satisfied 
with  admitting  the  duty  and  omitting  the  performance.  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out  that  the  duty  simply  regards  the 
possibility  of  reaching  Government  business,  and  lapses 
if  that  is  impossible.  This  shocked  Sir  William  Harcourt, 

and,  indeed,  if  hypocrisy  is  to  go  out  of  fashion  .  Mr. 

€haplin's  Small  Holdings  Bill  is  discussed  elsewhere.  So 
long  as  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  kept  out  there  is 
no  harm  in  it,  and  it  may  do  good,  though  it  does  not 
.iieem  very  likely.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment  so  tried 
shoidd  be  interesting.  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
Irish  Education  Bill  was  untimely  nipped  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  rule.  But  this  measure  also  was  received  decently, 
.and,  as  far  as  such  words  may  be  used  of  any  of  these 
meddlings  with  a  business  which  the  State  should  let  alone, 
deserved  such  a  reception. 

On  Tu  sday  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Herschell 
a-enewed  his  benevolent  eflbrts  to  arrest  the  wild  career  of 
the  betting  infant,  and  the  Church  Discipline  Bill  was  read 
a  first  time.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Lower  House  (after  some 
minor  matters,  of  which  the  chief  was  a  notice  to  expel  Mr. 
De  Cobain  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  appear)  the  chief 
subject  was  also  ecclesiastical.  Although  disappointment 
lias  been  disguised  under  brag  and  bluster,  the  result  of 
the  division  on  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment motion  must  have  been  bitterly  disappointing  to 
Gladstonians.  They  had  persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  tolling 
another  child  to  the  Nonconformist  wolves  ;  they  had  secured 
the  co-operation  of  those  grave  arbiter  s  between  Anglicanism 
and  Nonconformity,  the  Irish  Nationalists  ;  they  had,  as  they 
have  been  constantly  boasting  of  late,  a  "  dwindling  and  dis- 
"  spirited  "  majority  before  them — yet  they  could  muster 
•only  220  votes,  far  1  ess  than  their  full  strength,  and  were 
beaten  by  a  substantial  increase  on  last  ye^xr's  majority. 
The  debate  was  more  spirited  than  most  of  those  which 


have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  took  a  second  opportunity  of  discarding 
mealymouthedness  by  telling  the  plain  truth  about  the 
motives  of  the  Nonconformists  in  this  matter.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  natui'ally  was  once  more  shocked.  It  is  only  for 
'■  the  doctrine  "  that  Sir  William  cares,  and  that  he  feels 
is  not  of  this  world  and  will  not  be  affected,  though  the 
candlestick  should  be  removed  from  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph, 
from  St.  David's  and  Llandaft".  "  Don't  be  established,  my 
"  Lords  ;  be  apostolic,"  says  Sir  William,  absently  feeling  in 
their  Lordships'  pockets  by  way  of  aiding  the  transforma- 
tion. 

Wednesday  was  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Provand's  Shop  Hours  Bill  for  limiting  the  time  during 
which  women  are  to  be  employed.  After  considerable  debate 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  175  to  152,  "  practically 
"  against  the  Government,"  says  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Opposition,  though  its  Parliamentary  summary  writer,  with 
perfect  fiiirness,  and  I'epeating  the  statement  twice  over, 
remarks  that  "the  Home  Secretary  left  the  matter  an 
"  open  one  as  far  as  the  Government  were  concerned," 
and  that  "  the  matter  had  not  been  made  a  Government 
"  question."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bill  was  supported 
by  Tories  like  Mr.  Baumann,  Mr.  Seton  Karr,  and  others, 
opposed  by  Liberals  like  Mr.  McLaren;  and  as  it  was 
understood  on  both  sides  that,  carried  or  not  carried,  the 
matter  should  be  (as  it  was)  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
tlie  division  was  deprived  of  any  significance  whatever.  In 
the  discussion,  too,  speakers  both  for  and  against  seemed 
to  be  divided  between  a  generous  sympathy  for  "  girls  with 
"  rosy  cheeks  "  (of  which  honest  weakness  Mr.  Gray  espe- 
cially made  himself  the  mouthpiece)  and  an  extreme 
dubiety  as  to  how  the  particular  provisions  would  work. 

On  Thursday  the  Government  yielded  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Viceroy  from  the  operation  of  the  Indian  Officers  Bill, 
which  then  passed  through  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  Scotch  night  devoted 
to  education  and  local  taxation,  and,  as  the  Scotch  members 
justly  pride  themselves  on  being  men  of  business,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  they  will  take  the  talk  thus  expended  as  a 
"  vote  on  account,"  and  so  not  make  it  vain,  even  though  a 
technical  flaw  was  discovered  which  will  make  it  necessary 
to  reintroduce  the  measure.  Earlier,  threatenings  of 
renewed  opposition  to  the  Mombassa  Railway  survey  were 
made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  will  muster  in  force 
on  Monday  to  resist  one  of  the  most  disgracefully  factious 
and  unpatriotic  pieces  of  opposition  of  which  even  Glad- 
stonians have  ever  been  guilty. 

S  eeches  out  of  -^^^^  ^  ^^^^^       tender  years  who, 

Pa?liainent.°  when  he  got  in  a  passion  (as  children  of  tender 
years  will),  used  to  shriek  at  his  fiimily,  friends, 
and  domestics,  "  I'll  sweep  you  all  away  !  I'll  sweep  you  all 
'•  away  1  "  The  Gladstonians  have  been  uttering  this  same 
sentiment  myriad-mouthedly  in  their  "  London  and  Home 
"  Counties  Campaign "  during  the  week,  the  maddest, 
merriest  yell  being  uttered  by  Mr.  Morley  at  Reading,  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Gosciien  responded,  to  the  practical 
eflect  that  he  was  not  swept  away  just  yet,  on  the  same  day 

at  Epsom.  The  great  meeting  held  in  St.  James's  Hall 

on  that  evening,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
was  not  political  in  name  ;  but  the  Progressives  have  so 
deliberately  made  the  whole  matter  one  of  the  extremest 

party  politics  that  it  may  I'ank  next.  Mr.  Balfour 

replied  to  a  deputation  on  Local  Taxation ;  and  the  Dvike 

of  Cambridge  spoke  at  the  National  Rifle  Association.  

On  Thursday  night  the  Women's  Sutii-age  Society 
mustered  Parliamentary  spokesmen  of  vaiious  and  op- 
posing clans— Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.  Webb, 
Mr.  Johnston— we  had  almost  said  Mr.  Maxwell— to  speak 
for  them  on  the  platform  of  Princes'  Hall.    Mrs.  Fawcett 
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made  a  good  and  Mrs.  Wynfohd  Phillips  a  well-pro- 
iiounced  speech  ;  but  the  observations  of  the  evening  wei'e 
perhaps  due  to  Mrs.  Scatciierd,  a  free-lance,  who  broke 
divers  weapons  with  the  Chairman  on  questions  of  oi'der, 
and  edified  the  audience  by  her  manner  of  insisting  that 
women  should  be  qualified  for  the  franchise  sans  ]>hrase, 
and  irrespective  of  theii'  professions  and  conditions. 

An  Encyclical  from  the  PorE  to  the  French 
Cobnilf^ftfrs.  I^i«1^0P«  X^y^^ethev  intentionally  or  accidentally 

delayed  is  uncertam)  was  published,  sliglitly 
antedated,  just  after  the  series  of  cross-divisions  which — 
temporarily,  at  any  rate — turned  out  the  Freycinet  Ministry. 
Like  most  such  documents,  especially  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  piesent  Pope,  it  is  well  and  cogently  wiitten  in  form  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whethei'  the  premiss  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  is  supreme  and  indefeasible,  or  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Church  has  no  wish  to  set  her  authority  to 
work  against  any  established,  or  in  favour  of  any  pi'etend- 
ing,  form  of  government,  will  be  most  distasteful  to  French 
anti-Clericals  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  conclusion  will 

disgust  the  Royalists.  On  Monday  morning  came  the 

news  of  rather  severe,  but  not  disastrous,  fighting  in 
Burmah,  said  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  action  of 
Chinese  frontier  officials.  There  is  a  good  understanding 
between  London  and  Pekin ;  but  these  local  officials  ai-e 
always  troublesome,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  actual 

delimitation  seems  to  favour  their  conduct.  There  appears 

also  to  have  been  at  last  some  real  fighting  in  Brazil  (pro- 
vince of  Ceara)  to  disturb  the  latest  and  happiest  of  llepub- 

lics.  Some  remarkably  silly  and  indecent  conduct  (quite 

Irish,  indeed,  in  character)  on  the  part  of  members  of  t'ae 
Hungarian  Diet  towai-ds  their  Soveieign  has  illustrated  the 
blessings  of  Home  Rule  ;  as,  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
did  the  news  of  difliculties  raised  by  Canada  in  the  way  of 
the  new  copyright  ari-angements.  The  Diet  was  opened  on 
Monday,  but  the  Emperor- King's  speech  concerned  domestic 
matters  only.  The  Egyptian  Budget  shows,  under  Eng- 
lish management,  an  immense  surplus,  which,  in  pi'esent 
circumstances,  cannot  be  propei-ly  employed,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  of  France.  That  magnani- 
mous countiy  has  not  yet  got  a  Ministry.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  is  asserted  by  the  Paris  CoiTespondent  of 
the  Times,  that  there  are  not  more  than  eighty  out  of 
the  350  Republican  Deputies  who  expect  ofiice.  The  trial 
of  Mme.  Kabaveloff  and  some  other  ladies  in  Bulgaria 
for  petitioning  foreign  Consuls  does  not  read  veiy  prettily 

to  English   eyes.     However,   they   were  acquitted.  

Some  interesting  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  events 

in   Uganda   was   published  in  Tuesday's  Times.  The 

foreign  intelligence  of  Wednesday  morning  was  of  little 
moment,  but  included  news  of  the  I'elief  of  the  attacked 
stockade  in  Bui-mah,  rumours  (not  the  first)  about  the  in- 
tention of  Germany  to  give  up  her  annexations  in  South- 
western Afi'ica,  and  some  satisfactoiy  details  about  Egyptian 

Land  Reform.  On  Thui'sday  came  a  singular  speech 

from  that  very  odd  young  man  the  Emperor  William,  in 
reference  to  "  the  path  which  Heaven  has  pointed  out  to 
"  him  " — a  speech  likely  to  increase  the  regret  which  M. 
Renan  has  just  expressed,  that  he  himself  is  not  likely  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  Esiperor. 
When  people  are  convinced  that  Heaven  is  pointing  out 
their  path,  they  generally  go  far  on  it,  but  not  always  in  the 
heavenly  direction.  Too  much  has  jjerhaps  been  made 
of  this  eccentric  outburst  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 

other  foreign  news  ;  but  there  have  been  riots  in  Bei-lin.  

A  curious  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Bulgarian  representa- 
tive in  Constantinople  was  made  on  Thursday.  The 

Russians  have  veiy  handsomely  acknowledged  themselves  in 
the  wrong  in  the  matters  of  Captain  Younghusband  and 
Lieutenant  Davison  on  the  Pamii-s.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  not  be  allowed  to  postpone  a  more  definite 
settlement  of  frontiei'.    The  trespass  over  the  Dai'kot  and 

the  Baroghil  is  not  yet  explained.  M.  Laur's  summons 

against  M.  Constans  was  dismissed  on  a  technical  ground  of 
privilege. 

^  Two  very  important  judgments  were  given  this 
Courfs^  day  week,  the  Court  of  Appeal  deciding  against 
Mr.  Parkinson  in  the  Aquarium  case  with  very 
strong  remai-ks  on  that  virtuous  Councilloi-'s  conduct,  and 
others  not  less  sharjily  touching  by  implication  some  of  his 
equally  virtuous  bi-otlierhood ;  while  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Mozambique  and  Bi-itish 
South  Africa  Coinjmnies,  held  that,  in  efiect,  the  English 
Courts  were  not  competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  title  in 
foreign  land.    The  singular  case  of  Lowe  v.  Walter  was 


decided  on  INIonday  in  favour  of  the  Times,  and  summonses 
were  issued  against  certain  directors  of  the  Hansard  Union.. 
More  evidence  was  given  in  the  .so-called  Oxford  black- 
mailing case  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  on  Wed- 
nesday, relieved  the  Marquess  of  Bute  of  legal  liability  in 
respect  of  the  CardiflT  Savings  Bank.  Mi's.  Montagu,  the 
Iri.sh  lady  accused  of  cruelty  to  her  children,  was  committed 
for  trial  on  Thursday,  and  the  Ca|itain  and  Stafi-Com- 
mander  of  the  Victoria  were  "  pai'tly "  found  guilty  of 
negligence  and  adjudged  to  be  repirimanded. 

The  events  of  Monday  week  produced  divers 
Correspondence,  epistolary  offshoots  at  the  end  of  last  week ; 

"  Observer"  continuing  to  beat  up  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Malepartus  or  fox-earth,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appealed  from  Mr.  Brvce,  M.P.,  to  Professoi- 
Bryce,  constitutional  historian  of  Ameiica,  and  set  those- 

two  sages  at  loggerheads  i-ather  prettily.  We  have  not 

hithei'to  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  gossip,  as 
idle  as  malignant,  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  which 
a  cei'tain  weekly  contemporary  of  ours  has  thought  to  do 
service  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  spreading,  to  the  efiect  that 
the  Duke  tried  to  foi'in  a  Ministiy  behind  Mr.  Gladstone's 
back  in  1880.  "  Gladstoniiui "  and  Mr.  Reginald  Brett 
may  be  said  to  have  smashed  it  on  Monday  morning  ^. 
and  it  may  be  added  that  only  Radical  ignorance  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Queen's  command,  coupled 
with  Gladstonian  spite,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  in- 
vention. But  the  correspondence  has  raged  furiously 
since,  and  mu.st  receive  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  given 
here.  Sir  Henry  Tyler  followed  up  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's refutation  of  Mr.  Bryce  ;  and  Mr.  Boughton, 
A.R.A.,  in  an  otherwise  pleasant  letter  to  the  Times  on 
"  Grangerizing,"  showed  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in 
England,  it  is  the  custom  of  gentlemen,  when  referring  t» 
their  friends  in  public,  to  prefix  the  title  "  Mr."  to  their 
names.  'Tis  an  idle  convention,  no  doubt ;  and  so  perhaps 
is  that  of  not  going  out  to  dinner  in  carpet  slijipers  down 

at  the  heel.    But  the  obsei  vation  of  both  is  desu-able.  

The  pi'oposed  Gresham  University  formed  the  subject  of 
correspondence  (published  on  Wednesday  moi  ning)  between 
Mr.  RouNDELL  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  the 
former  displayed  in  full  foi-ce  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  doctri- 
naire University  Liberal  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  latter 
was  something  hampered  Ijy  I'emnants  of  that  same  Old 
Man.  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  wei-e  still  fighting 
about  those  United  States  Com-ts ;  while  the  assistance  of 
Englishmen  Avas  invited  by  Lady  Blake  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  biological  station  at  Jamaica  ;  and  by  Mr.  Leslie. 
Stephen  to  the  setting  up  of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Lowell. 

A  fresh  draw  having  been  made  necessary  for 
Sport.      the  Waterloo  Cup  by  last  week's  frost,  the 

meeting  was  held  successfully  this  week,  Ful- 
lerton  winning  the  Cup  (aftei-  what  may  be  called  a  dead- 
heat  with  FitzFife),  Red  River  the  Purse,  and  Simonian. 
the  Plate. 

The  shareholders  of  the  London  and  North- 
Miscellaneous.  Western  last  week  showed  such  a  strong  dis- 
like to  the  policy  of  the  direction  in  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  Forged  Transfei's  Act  that  the 
directoi's  lequested  time  to  consider  their  future  action. 

 This  day  week  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Astronomer-Royal 

for  Ireland,  was  elected  Lowndean  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  room  of  the  late  Professor  Adams.  Th& 
appointment  of  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  in  the  room  of  th& 
late  Sir  George  Paget  as  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at 
the  same  University  is  an  excellent  one.  Dr.  Campion, 
Tutor  of  Queen's,  also  at  Cambridge,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  that  College,  and  thereby  installed  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  houses  in  England ;  and  Mi-.  Middleton  has 

been  re-elected  Slade  Professor.  What  an  oddly-managed 

countiy  this  is  may  be  read  between,  and  indeed  in,  the 
lines  of  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Tunis  ie 
on  Lundy  last  Friday.  Lundy,  as  most  people  know,  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  which,  as  an  inlet 
for  commerce,  has,  perhaps,  no  rival  except  the  mouths 
of  the  Thames,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Mersey.  Yet  thera 
is  not  only  no  telegraphic  commmiication  with  it,  but  no 
life-saving  appliances  better  than  ordinary  signal  rockets. 

 An  important  deputation  on  the  subject  of  Open  Air 

Meetings  waited  on  Mr.  Matthews  on  Tuesday. — —During 
the  week  addresses  very  interesting  to  archa>ologists  have 
been  delivered  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  on  the  Zimbabye 
Ruins  in  Mashonaland,  and  by  Professor  Gardner  on  the 
Mausoleum.  Somewhat  contradictory  reports  on  Recruit- 
ing weie  issued  on  Wednesday. 
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The  country  has  lost  a  very  vahiable  public 
Obituary,    servant  and  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  in 

Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  Director  of  the  Dublin 
National  Gallery.  For  j'ears  past  the  masterly  use  Mr. 
Doyle  has  made  of  the  wretched  little  pittance  allowed  to 
his  Gallery  in  order  to  form  and  feed  a  collection  altogether 
surprising  in  its  circumstances  has  been  a  subject  of  admira- 
tion to  lovers  of  art,  while  in  private  life  even  the  slightest 

acquaintance  was  enough  to  assure  liking  for  him.  

Bishop  AsHTON  Oxenden,  a  Churchman  of  great  age,  was 
known  both  in  England  and  the  colonies  as  an  excellent 
representative  of  his  own  class  of  churchmanship,  which,  if 
not  the  absolutely  best,  was  a  very  long  way  from  the 
worst.  More  than  one  of  his  devotional  woi'ks  had  an 
immense  circulation ;  and  in  private  life  he  was,  we  believe, 

regarded   with   universal   respect.  Circumstances  too 

notorious  and  recent  to  need  more  than  allusion  made  the 
■death  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe,  while  not  far  advanced  in  middle 

life,  especially  melancholy.  Mr.  Holford  was  famed 

even  among  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally  as  the 
'builder  of  one  of  the  most  sumptuoiis  and  beautiful  modern 
houses  in  London,  and  as  the  possessor  of  many  wonderful 
works  of  art.  Sir  Henry  Cotton  had  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  judgment,  espe- 
cially in  commercial  cases,  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the 
Bench,  where  he  sat  as  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  from 

1877       ^^^^  than  two  years  ago.  Cardinal  Mermillod 

■was  chiefly  notorious  as  the  hero  of  a  dispute  between 

the  Pope  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  some  years  ago.  

Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  was  great  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar. 

Bo  k  h  ^^^^  most  important  books  of  the  week  have 
Theatre  &c.  ^^^'^  JoiiN  Strachey's  Hastings  and  the 
Rohilla  War  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press),  in 
•which  the  documents  published  by  Mr.  Forrester,  two 
years  ago,  are  once  more  used  to  demonsti-ate  the  utter 
falsity  of  those  cliarges  against  Hastings  which  Macaulay 
too  hastily  accepted  and  too  eloquently  enforced,  and  the 
fourth  series  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Historical  Essays  (Mac- 
millan)  ;  in  France,  M.  Kenan's  Feuilles  detachees  (Cal- 
MANN  L^vy),  an  exquisitely  characteristic  and  egotistical 

bundle  of  fragments.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's 

play.  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  was  acted  at  the  St.  James's. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  by  its  profusion  of 
what  has  been  unkindly  called  "  undergi-aduate  epigram." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  so  easy  to  manufacture 
as  such  epigram,  few  things  so  wearisome  to  hear ;  and  it 
must  always  be  surprising  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr. 

Wilde  has  not  yet  found  out  these  two  foots.  Another 

novelty,  Mr.  Barrie's  Walker,  London,  was  produced  at 
Toole's  Theatre  on  Thursday. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  MK.  MORLEY. 

THERE  are  certainly  some  inconveniences  about  the  new 
method  of  Parliamentary  debating  introduced  by  the 
temporary  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Among  other  things, 
it  tends  to  convert  what  should  be  a  pitched  battle  into  a 
running  fight,  in  which  the  combatants  never  fairly  get  to 
blows  with  each  other  at  all.  Thus  there  are  at  least  three 
unfinished  "  afiairs,"  originally  started  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  are  still  going  on  intermittently,  or  await- 
ing their  resumption  on  the  platform  outside.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  perhaps  on  the  principle  upon  which  Charles 
Lamb  indemnified  the  old  East  India  jCompany  for  his  late 
arrival  at  his  ofiice  by  going  away  early,  appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  best  reparation  which  he  can  make  for  an 
attack  on  an  absent  opponent  is  to  retire  from  the  scene  of 
action  when  he  is  attacked  himself.  Hence  a  more  or  less 
sudden  cessation  of  the  general  Parliamentary  fray,  with 
a  good  many  private  duels  still  left  unfinished.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  unexpectedly  falls  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  debate  which  had  no 
sort  of  direct  connexion  with  or  relevance  to  finance. 
The  leaders  of  the  Liber.al-Unionist  and  of  the  Parnellite 
parties  then  fall  upon  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  where- 
upon the  leader  of  the  Opposition  runs — well,  goes  home  ■ 

and  the  debate  comes  to  an  abrupt  close  without  his  having 
either  replied  to  his  assailants  or  received  the  reply  to  his 

own  attack.    He  then  betakes  himself  to  Whitechapel  in 

more  senses  than  one — and  there,  after  a  fashion,  answers 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  elaborately  shirks  answerino-  Mr. 
Eedmond  at  all ;  while  Mr.  Goschen  has  to  wait  for  a^week, 
and  to  seize  the  occasion  of  a  county  meeting  in  suppoi  t 


of  a  Unionist  candidate,  ere  he  can  obtain  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  Sir  William's  attack.  The  only  way  in  which 
Ministers  could  have  escaped  this  necessity  would  have 
been  by  opposing  the  motion  for  the  Closure  on  the 
last  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address — a  course 
which  the  Gladstonians  have  now  the  efironteiy  to  suggest 
that  they  should  have  taken,  though  it  would  have 
amounted  to  a  clear  dei'eliction  of  their  duty  as  regards 
the  promotion  of  public  business,  and  woidd  have  formed 
such  an  excuse  for  futm^e  Gladstonian  obsti'uction  as  they 
woidd  never  have  been  allowed  to  hear  the  last  of.  A 
chance  of  closing  the  discussion  after  only  five  nights  of 
it  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  Mr.  Goschen's 
reply,  moreover,  has  lost  nothing  by  keeping.  He  spoke  at 
Epsom  in  his  best  and  most  spirited  mannei',  and  dwelt 
with  much  felicity  and  foi-ce  on  the  contrast  between  the 
fire  and  fury  of  Gladstonian  orators  during  the  recess  and 
their  veiy  mild  pei-formance  during  the  last  fortnight  at 
Westminstei-. 

Mr.  MoRLEY,  whose  speech  was  j^ei-haps  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  this  last — delivei'ed  as  it  was  with  an  animation  so 
imusual  with  him  as  to  be  of  suspicious  origin — is  naturally 
very  indignant  at  his  eloquence  on  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  having  been  described  as  theatrical.  It  was, 
he  assui'es  us,  a  genuine  and  spontaneous  outburst,  and 
those  who  imagined  that  they  saw  a  pretty  copious  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  red  box  in  front  of  the  orator  were  the 
victims  doubtless  of  an  optical  illusion.  The  sjjeech  was 
not  the  carefully  prepared  impromptu  which  it  seemed 
to  be  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  unpremeditated  protest 
of  a  politician  who  had  come  down  to  the  House  literally 
" overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness"  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  exposition  of  his  Bill.  Now  that  it 
has  been  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
we  at  least  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  it  offers  in 
many  respects  a  fair  mark  for  Mr.  Morley's  hostile 
ciiticism.  The  indignation  expressed  by  him  and  others 
at  the  clause  I'elating  to  the  "two  election  judges"  was, 
of  covu'se,  largely  factitious ;  but,  considering  that  INIinisters 
had  ready  to  their  hand  the  existing  disciplinary  machinery 
of  the  Iiish  Local  Government  Board,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  why  they  should,  in  this  particular  instance 
alone,  have  set  at  nought  Mr.  Balfour's  thoroughlj- 
judicious  preference  for  "  the  stupid  thing  which  is  old  "  to 
the  wise — or  the  speculatively  wise — thing  that  is  new. 
The  Government,  however,  may  comfort  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that,  if  they  adopted  a  system  of  "  checks  and 
"  balances "  entirely  different  from  that  which  they  have 
chosen — a  system,  in  short,  which  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely inoffensive  and  obviously  ineffective — the  reception 
given  to  the  Bill  by  their  adversaries  would  not  have  varied 
in  any  degree  worth  mentioning. 


THE  SEMI-DETACHED  DINNER. 

A MORNING  contemporary,  not  contented  with  the 
excitements  supplied  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  Bills 
providing  for  the  "self-government"  of  the  Celt,  whose 
finer  instincts  are  averse  to  such  tedious  self-control,  and 
the  creation  of  small  holdings  in  England  and  Scotland,  has 
broached  a  further  revolutionary  scheme  for  the  divorce 
of  man  and  wife  during  the  dinner-hour.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Conservative  press  we  learn,  in  these  days, 
the  perfection  of  all  that  changes  our  political  and  social 
life  ;  and  this  change,  though  vmdoubtedly  stiiking  at  the 
roots  of  connubial  felicity,  is  not  the  woi'st  of  the  manj- 
innovations  which  are  daily  advocated. 

The  contention  is  thus  stated.  The  host  and  hostess  in 
issuing  invitations  to  dinner  presumably  wish  "  to  enter- 
"  tain,"  and  the  least  entertaining  fete  is  that  which 
compels  man  and  wife  to  go  handcufled  together  to  the 
same  house.  It  is  not  proposed  to  bring  in  any  Bill  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  their  being  asked  to  dinner  together. 
Crowded  as  any  Session  might  be,  we  believe  such  a 
measure  would  find  a  place  ;  and,  if  the  Government  of  the 
day  were  wise  enough  in  its  generation  to  make  the 
measure  its  own,  one  of  the  most  triumphant  majorities  on 
record  would,  we  believe,  be  placed  to  its  credit.  However, 
this  is  not  "  practical  politics,"  as  we  have  said  ;  at  present 
the  idea  is  suggested  to  the  practical  common  sense  of 
society,  and  an  opportvmity  is  given  for  some  individual 
enterprise  and  eccentricity.  No  doubt  "the  sands  rre 
"  running  out,"  and  if  the  hint  is  not  taken,  the  tin.e  will 
come  when  it  will  not  any  longer  be  left  to  "  local  option." 
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Undoabtedly  ''  tlie  fitness  "  of  the  one  half  of  a  couple  for  a 
certain  collec-tion  of  choice  spirits  does  not  imply  that  the 
remaining  half  is  an  appropriate  addition  ;  in  fact,  we  may 
say  bioadly  that  it  is  sui'e  to  be  inappropriate.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  that  mai'riages  "go  by  contraries"  ; 
two  people  are  seldom  found  to  agree  absolutely  in  tastes  and 
habits,  and  where  two  such  ai'e  found,  they  are  not  usually 
discovei-ed  in  the  matrimonial  ranks.  Consequently,  where 
the  one  is  supi-emely  happy,  the  other  may  be  reduced  to 
silent  boiedom,  or  perchance  to  silent  adoration  of  the 
shining  (for  the  time  being)  half.  There  are,  we  believe, 
some  few  couples  left  who,  having  a  fund  of  humour  and 
comradeship,  find  theii'  dissunilarity  of  tastes  amusing  ;  who 
rejoice  in  talking  over  the  experiences  of  the  evening  ;  who 
during  the  progress  of  any  dinnei',  however  boring,  find  con- 
solation in  the  telegraphic  communication  of  eyes  and 
features,  whose  woi-kings  are  knowai  alone  to  each  other,  and 
who  restore  their  mental  circulation  on  regaining  their 
own  hearthstone  with  laughter  which  is  itself  heart- 
.  whole  and  satisfying.  With  these  happy  couples  let  no 
one  interfere.  But  the  happy  ones  ai'e  not  the  majoiity, 
and  it  is  for  the  helpless,  the  "galley  slaves,"  that  the 
remedy  is  suggested. 

It  is  a  subject  beset  with  snares  and  difSculties,  and 
besides  the  question  of  causing  domestic  jars,  the  hostess 
may  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both  halves,  and  have 
eveiy  reason  for  not  affronting  either  by  asking  them  singly. 
There  is  no  douljt  that  many  people  have  no  suspicion  that 
they  are  dull,  and  still  fewer  that  they  are  bores.  As  social 
affaii'S  are  at  jjresent  arranged,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  slowest  intellect  (especially  if  a  fortnight's  notice  wei'e 
given)  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  some  stigma  had 
been  attached  to  its  social  powers,  and  had  excluded  it 
from  this  invitation.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  enjoy 
being  "  left  out,"  and  we  have  noticed  that  it  tries  even  the 
most  saintly  characters.  We  may  feel  sure  that,  however 
dull  the  prospective  dinner-party  may  have  seemed  when  it 
was  a  prospect  "  a  deux,"  it  will  assume  the  most  enchanting 
proportions  to  the  half  who  has  not  been  invited.  The 
hostess  might  ensure  against  this  by  asking  both  halves  at 
the  same  time  to  two  different  dinner-parties,  explaining 
that  she  feels  siu'e  the  couple  have  seen  enough  of  eacli 
other  at  home,  and  that  the  one  will  wish  to  meet  sucli  a 
one,  and  the  other  will  enjoy  making  the  acquaintance  of 
such  an  other.  But  the  hostess  will  find  not  only  her 
dinner-parties  doubled,  but  the  trouble  spent  in  wiiting 
the  invitation  must  be  quadrupled.  We  .shudder  at  the 
pitfalls  it  presents.  To  say  "  Mr.  So-and-so  is  very  amusing 
"  and  brilliant "  tacitly  implies  that  the  left-out  half  would  be 
unappreciative  of  his  charms.  To  say  "  Mrs.  So-and-so  is 
"  lovely  and  delightful "  may  cause  varied  emotions  in  the 
other  breast.  And,  further,  we  must  think  of  the  domestic 
breakfast-table  at  which  the  invitation  arrives,  the  opening 
of  it,  the  glances  of  relief,  of  annoyance,  of  surprise,  of 
enthusiasm,  all  closely  watched  and  noted  for  future  use, 
and  all  pi'oductive  of  the  "  little  rift  within  the  lute." 
Truly,  we  think,  however  desii'able  the  change  may  be  in 
itself,  society  ought  to  pause  before  committing  itself  to 
that  which  may  make  the  married  state  a  more  anxious 
business  than  it  is  now.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  fact 
of  the  married  couple  having  luncheon  and  five-o'clock  tea 
sepai-ately,  and  where  it  suits  them  best,  has  any  bearing 
on  the  case.  At  these  elaborately  impromptu  meals  you 
take  your  chance  as  to  whom  you  may  meet.  But  this  can 
never  be  with  the  successful  dinner-party ;  it  must  be  made 
good  by  special  invitation,  and  it  is  from  this  very  fact 
that  the  difficulty  existing  in  the  inajipropriate  couple 
arises.  We  think  the  objection  to  sending  the  dinner- 
j)arty  in  according  to  their  rank  rather  hypercritical.  We 
have  heard  of  only  one  effort  to  supersede  "  precedence." 
The  astonished  guest,  on  arriving  at  the  house,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  golden  apple  by  a  silent  and  emotionless 
footman.  This  apple  he  had  to  carry  upstairs,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  drawing-room  he  was  requested  to  present  it  to 
one  of  three  ladies,  all  his  dear  ft-iends.  The  hideous  posi- 
tion was  saved  in  one  case  by  the  apjjle  being  presented 
with  closed  eyes ;  but  such  an  escape  from  a  dilemma  so 
"  hospitably  "  provided  can  only  come  to  the  quick-witted 
and  courteous,  and  these,  again,  are  the  minoi'ity  and  not 
the  majoi-ity  of  the  social  world. 

But  let  us  lay  this  down  :  no  rightly  conducted  dinner- 
party ought  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and  when  it  is  kept 
Avithin  these  limits  the  conversation  can  always  be  made 
"  general,"  and,  if  the  guests  be  rightly  chosen,  no  conver- 
sation is  better.    Where  this  is  the  plan  of  campaign  the 


skilled  hostess  can  see  that  the  boring  half  is  unable  to  get 
in  a  word  edgeways,  or,  if  the  attempt  is  made,  that  it 
should  be  quickly  overlapped.  We  believe  that,  though 
this  treatment  sounds  severe,  it  will  cause  less  heartbui'j> 
ings  than  the  scheme  to  which  we  refer.  Every  one  is 
aware  when  a  dinner  has  gone  oft'  with  brilliant  succes.s, 
and  no  one  will  complain  of  having  had  to  keep  silence  for 
fear  of  self-accusation  of  slowness  and  dvilness — the  two 
crimes  which  society  recognizes  and  punishes  with  banish- 
ment for  life. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS, 

THE  surpi'ise  expressed  by  some  French  papers  at  the- 
length  of  the  present  crisis  would,  if  we  could  believe 
it  to  be  genuine,  do  little  credit  to  their  intelligence.  But 
it  may  most  safely  be  treated  as  a  figure  of  speech  used  as- 
an  excuse  for  the  attack  which  one  portion  of  the  Paiisian. 
press  has  taken  the  occasion  to  make  on  President  Carnot. 
If  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  which  woukt 
stai't  with  any  prospect  of  living  is  neaiiy  impossible  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Fi-ench  Chamber  is  once  acknow- 
ledged, thei'e  would  of  coui'se  be  no  ground  foi'  blaming  the 
President  for  not  doing  quickly  what  can  bai'ely  be  done 
at  all.  But  M.  Carnot's  neglect  of  M.  Clemenceau  has- 
annoyed  the  Radicals  profoundly,  and  not  quite  without 
cause.  If  he  had  consulted  no  one  who  had  not  at  least  a 
claim  to  be  considered  capable  of  forming  a  Ministry  the 
Radicals  would  have  no  ground  for  fair  complaint.  It  is 
certain  that  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  headed  by  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  composed  of  his  friends,  would  instantly 
provoke  a  coalition  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Modei'ate  Republicans,  by  which  a  Pi.adical  Cabinet  would) 
be  desti'oyed  in  forty-eight  hours.  If,  then,  M.  Carnot 
had  consulted  only  those  from  whom  substantial  help  was- 
te be  expected,  thei'e  would  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
appeal  to  M.  Clemenceau.  As,  however,  he  has  taken 
counsel  with  a  very  long  list  of  advisers,  many  of  them 
quite  insignificant,  his  absolute  neglect  of  the  Radical 
leader  is  vmdeniably  somewhat  personal  and  offensive. 
Hence  the  attack  made  on  him.  The  most  insulting,  and', 
if  it  is  unfounded,  then  the  most  discreditable  to  them- 
selves, of  the  accusations  made  by  the  Radicals  is  one 
which  it  is  idle  to  di.scuss  on  no  better  evidence  than 
the  charges  of  politicians  exasperated  by  what  they 
consider  a  want  of  proper  respect.  We  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve  in  the  alleged  influence  of  his  military 
Secretary,  General  Brugere,  on  the  mind  of  M.  Carnot. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  President,  who  is  not  understood 
to  be  a  man  of  much  native  force  of  character,  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  an  officer  who  is  always  with 
him.  He  might  even  do  wisely  in  taking  the  opinion  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  less  personally  interested  than  the  politi- 
cians who  are  scrambling  for  office  in  the  Chamber,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  inferior  to  the  vei-y  great  majoiity  of 
them  in  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  this  charge  of  an 
occult  influence  behind  the  throne  is  a  very  common  one, 
which  has  been  familiar  to  ourselves  at  times,  generally  for 
no  reason  which  has  been  shoAvn  to  be  adequate.  The  mei  e 
fact  that  an  attack  is  made  on  the  President  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  instability  of  the  political  condition  of  France. 

The  length  of  the  time  during  which  the  President  has- 
been  unable  to  form  a  Ministry  can  be  easily  explained 
without  having  recourse  either  to  his  personal  failings  or 
the  injudicious  advice  of  General  BrugIire.  There  is  no 
party  in  the  Chamber  which  possesses  a  majority,  and  the 
recent  recrudescence  of  the  old  quarrel  of  Church  and  State 
has  put  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  a  coalition.  If  a  Ministry  is  constructed  which 
leans  too  markedly  to  the  Radicals,  the  Republicans  who 
wish  to  keep  the  Church  under  strict  control,  but  neithei* 
to  disestablish  nor  to  persecute  it,  will  be  driven  to  coalesce 
with  the  Conservatives.  If  a  Cabinet  acceptable  to  MM. 
de  Cassagnac  and  de  Mun  is  formed,  then  there  is  a  very 
serious  risk  that  numbers  of  these  same  Republicans  will 
be  driven  by  their  fear  of  Clericalism  to  join  with  the 
Radicals.  An  administration  built  up  out  of  the  middle 
parties  in  the  Chamber  would  always  be  liable  to  be  upset, 
as  M.  de  Freycinet's  was  last  week,  by  a  coalition  of  Radicals 
and  Conservatives.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  to  regulate 
Associations  has  destroyed  completely  whatever  little 
power  of  cohesion  there  ever  was  in  that  Republican 
concentration  of  which  so  much  ha.s  been  heard,  but  so  little 
has  been  seen  in  practice.     This  measure  was  introduced 
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by  M.  DE  Freycinet  to  please  the  Radicals.    Its  object 
was  avowedly  to  deprive  the  Church  of  all  right  to  possess 
corporate  property,  and  so  to  condemn  it,  if  ever  the  Con- 
cordat is  abolished,  to  absolute  poverty.     But  while  it 
brought  in  this  oppressive  measure,  and  treated  individual 
churchmen  with  harshness,  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet  was 
markedly  polite  to  the  Pope,  and  gave  an  undeniable 
patronage  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  effort  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Church  and  the  Republic. 
It  is  apparently  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
late  Ministry  relied  on  this  policy,  which  can  hardly 
be   described   as   other    than    one    of    weak  cunning, 
to  pacify  the  Radicals  by  the  threat  the  Bill  lield  out 
against  the  Church,  to  soothe  Conservatives  by  civil  words, 
while  inspii-ing  a  salutary  fear  in  their  minds  by  the  osten- 
tatious making  of  a  whip  of  scorpions,  to  be  used  if  ever 
the  Church  obtained  its  freedom  by  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
cordat.   To  us  at  least  the  fact  that  such  a  policy  as  this 
appeared  feasible  to  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  very  modest  level  of  intelligence  now 
prevailing  among  French  politicians.    It  could  but  beai'  tlie 
fruit  which  it  actually  did  bear.    The  Conservatives  were 
profoundly  irritated  by  the  Associations  Bill.  The  prospect 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Church  and  the  Republic 
aroused  that  anti-Cleiical  bigotry  which  is  the  most  pi'o- 
found  of  all  the  feelings  which  influence  the  Radicals.  To 
them  the  Republic  is  desirable  mainly  because  they  believe 
it  to  be  necessaiily  hostile  to  the  Church.    Besides,  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  so  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence as  not  to  understand  that,  if  the  Church  and  the 
Conservative  classes  do  become  reconciled  to  the  Republic, 
they  wo\ild,  with   the  Modei'ates,  form   a   majority  by 
which  they  themselves  would   be  for   ever   reduced  to 
absolute  impotence.    In  the  hands  of  such  a  majority  as 
this,  the  Bill  to  regulate  Associations  might  even  become  an 
instrument  of  quite  extraordinary  efficacy  for  the  better 
suppression  of  Radicalism.    Other  causes  helped  to  Ining 
about  the  Ministerial  crisis  of  last  week.    The  entire  dis- 
appeai'ance  of  Boulangism  has  renioved  the  danger  which 
"the  Ministry  was  oiiginally  formed  to  deal  with.    The  un- 
popularity of  M,  <joNSTANS  had  Trieen  on  the  increase  even 
"before  he  slapped  M.  Laur  on  "the  face,  and  then  refused 
him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.    The  demonstration 
supi^lied  by  the  Bulgaiian  incident  that  the  alliance  with 
Russia  has  as  y«t  done  little  more  than  burden  Parisian 
bankers  with  lai-ge  quantities  of  dubious   secmTties  has 
removed  one  honourable  and  paliiotic  motive  for  s»uppoi'ting 
tlie  Ministry.    But  these  wei'e  minor  causes.     The  ciisis 
has  been  chiefly  and  directly  bi'ought  about  by  the  Bill  to 
regulate  Associations  and  by  what  that  measure  means 
both  to  Radical  and  Conservati^^e. 

There  is  no  pi'ospect  that  the  crisis  can  Ije  other  than 
prolonged,  or  even  pei-manen-t,  until  there  have  been  pro- 
found changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  cojifidence  expi-essed  in  some  quarters  that  an 
earlier  publication  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  might  have 
averted  the  vote  which  u}7set  M.  de  FREYCiNEa''s  Ministry 
would  be  hard  to  justify  by  fiubstantial  arguments.  All 
that  part  of  it  which  defines  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
wards secular  government  and  asserts  the  claims  of  religion 
is  exasperating  to  the  Radicak.  The  exhoitation  with 
which  it  ends  to  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  Republic 
could  not  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  Conservatives  who 
saw  the  Church  in  France  thi-eatened  by  tyranaical  legisla- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  a  Moderate  Ministry  which  began 
by  withdi-awing  the  Bill  might  meet  with  such  an  amount 
of  support  from  the  Consei'vatives  as  would  enable  it  to 
defy  the  Radicals.  M.  Carnot  i.s  understood  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  course,  which  to  foreign  observers  seems  to 
be  the  obviously  ratioiial  one.  The  length  of  time  which 
has  passed  befoi-e  a  Ministiy  can  be  formed  shows  that 
there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  Cabinet.  The  nature  of  those 
difficulties  is  no  mystery.  It  is  the  profound  mutual 
hatred  and  distrust  of  the  extreme  parties  and  the 
weakness  of  the  middle  parties  both  in  character  and  in 
numbers.  With  such  elements  no  stable  government  can 
possibly  be  constructed.  A  stopgap  Ministry  to  be  shortly 
upset  by  another  crisis,  and  beyond  that  further  stoj^gaps, 
and  yet  other  crises,  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for.  The, 
again  to  our  notions,  obvious  remedy  of  a  dissolution 
and  a  general  election  appears  to  commend  itself  to  French 
politicians  very  slightly  or  not  at  all.  ITiey  will  only  be 
driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  Their  reluctance  is 
intelligible,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  residt  would 


be  to  modify  the  balance  of  parties.  If,  indeed,  the 
Moderates  could  pluck  up  spirit  to  act  with  the  Conser- 
vatives against  the  Radicals,  if  the  Conservatives  would 
consent  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moderates,  which 
would  at  least  be  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
operation with  BouLANGER,  a  working  majority  might  be 
formed.  But,  as  long  as  the  Moderate  Republican  is  cowed 
by  the  Radical  taunt  of  "  Clericalism,"  as  long  as  the  Con- 
servative hates  the  Republican  more  than  he  fears  the 
consequences  of  govei'nment  instability  to  France,  thei-e  is 
little  hope  of  any  such  coalition  as  this. 


DRINKS. 

MR.  JAMES  MEW  and  Mr.  John  Ashton  have  pro- 
duced (with  the  Leadenhall  Press)  an  agreeable  and 
agi-eeably  illustrated  volume  on  Drinks  of  the  World.  It  is 
per'haps  fortunate  for  Messi'S.  Mew  and  Ashton  that  in 
this  particular  place  we  are  invested  with  the  flowing  garb 
of  the  leader-writer,  rather  than  girt  up,  executioner- 
fashion,  to  execute  the  high  office  of  the  reviewer.  An 
unlucky  note  of  theirs,  which  treats  severely  the  misprints 
and  slips  of  somebody  else,  contrasts  but  awkwardly  with 
such  things  as  "  old  lauded  "  champagne,  and  with  a  state- 
ment on  one  page  that  Marie  Brizard  lived  in  1755,  on  , 
another  that  his  Majesty  Henri  Deux  was  fond  of  her 
cordials.  Tolerable  is  your  bookmaker  ;  but  only  tolerable 
when  he  does  not  carry  too  high  a  head  in  the  very  act  of 
stumbling.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  bear  not  the 
scourge.  The  matter  of  Messrs.  Mew  and  Ashton's  book, 
not  their  treatment  of  it,  shall  be  our  theme ;  and  a  good 
theme  it  is. 

It  is  perhaps,  indeed,  too  desultory  a  matter  for  any 
one  to  treat  at  length,  unless  it  were  some  one  at  once 
scholar,  humouiist,  and  critic  of  all  good  things,  who-  should 
be  infinitely  favoured  with  leisure  and  with  means.  For 
there  is  a  gi-eat  mystery  in  this  fabrication  of  (by  no  means 
necessaiily  intoxicating)  liquor.   Nothing,  perhaps,  differen- 
tiates man  from  beast  so  entiiely.    Beasts  (including,  of 
course,  birds  and  fishes)  talk ;  they  reason,  they  count,  they 
hold  parliaments,  they  build  liouses,  they  construct  bridges 
and  boats,  they  have  laws,  governments,  orders.    There  are, 
we  believe,  evidences  of  rudimentary   cookery  in  themi 
as  legards  food ;  but  as  regaixls  diink  not  so.    Even  an? 
esteemed  contemporary  of  ours  has  not,  so  fai'  as  we  re- 
member, ever  known  a  cat  that  tuined  its  milk  into  koumiss, 
or  a  monkey  that  (after  the  age-long  familiai/ity  of  monkeys 
with  palm-trees  and  their  well-known  partiality  to  the  cup- 
that  cheers)  embarked  even  in  that  most  elementary  branch 
of  the  liquor  trade,  the  manufactur'e  of  toddy.  Wine,, 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  waited  for  man,  who  beats  himself  and 
counsels,  to  call  them  out  of  le  neant.    The  hideous  abomi- 
nations known  as  temperance  drinks  have  coiire  late,  but  , 
sufficieirtly,  to  prove  the  giiii^d,  the  simple  rul(^,  that  mantis  ■ 
not  contented  with  milk  and  water-,  he  must  hrew.    He-  is  : 
a  brewing  animal ;  be  the  result  of  his  br'ewing  Chat&aui 
Latour  or  Zoedone,  Archdeacon  or  Hopetta.    Of  this  ten- 
dency and  its  results,  "Temperance  "  as  well  as  other,  Messrs. 
Mew  and  Ashton  have  taken  a  survey,  not  invariably  accu- 
rate, not  fully  adequate  by  any  means,  but,  as  we  have  saidj . 
agreeable, and  assisted  in  its  effect  by  the  iirts  of  the  draughts- 
man.   Some  out-of-the-way  liquors  they  have  sought  with  •, 
care ;  others  nearer  at  home  they  have  neglected — which, 
indeed,  is  not  surprising.  But  their  dedication,  which  is  hand- 
somely framed,  exhibits  a  certain  foilure  to  penetrate  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  They  dedicate  "  To  those  who  know  how 
"  to  use  and  thankfully  enjoy  the  good  things  so  bounti- 
"  fully  provided  by  Dame  Nature."    The  sentiment  is  ex- 
cellent ;  the  phraseology  is  imperfect.     It  is  not  Dame^ 
Nature,  but  Art,  the  Goddess,  that  provides  these  things... 
The  grape  may  hang  on  the  vine  till  it  shrivels  and  rots,, 
and  it  will  never  make  wine  any  more  than  the  "  red  rose- 
"  leaves"  of  the  poet.    The  barley  may  shake  its  ears  and  -  ' 
beai'd  for  wrath  at  not  being  pulled  and  malted  ;  but  by  • 
itself  it  will  make  no  cwrw.    The  very  coffee-berries,  a  feeble 
folk,  requir-e,  and  do  not  always  get,  the  most  artistic  treat- 
ment before  they  will  yield   coffee.    Only  the  creature  : 
"  arrayed  in  rosy  skin  and  decked  with  eyes  and  ears  "  (as  ^. 
the  bard  of  Nonconformity  sings)  has  succeeded  in  bridging; - 
the  interval  between  the  mere  materi;il,  the  brute  hyle, 
and  the  cup  of  wine  that's  brisk  and  fine.    It  has  been 
held  by  mystical  and  traditional  commentators  that  it 
was  a  surfeit  of  water  in  the  Deluge  which  drove  him  tct. 
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do  this ;  by  others  otlierwise.  But  what  is  certain  is, 
that  in  diink,  ebriating  or  non-ebiiating,  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  one  of  the  most  universal,  one  of  the  most  potent 
forms  of  Art — that  is  to  say,  of  the  exercise  of  man's 
power  over  Nature.  Unfortunately  with  art  comes  in  the 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  art  (it  is  a  question 
consistent  with  the  most  orthodox  theology  whether  there 
is  any  bad  nature),  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  bad  art 
in  drink  shows  herself  most  vilely.  Sparkling  Laciima 
Cristi,  average  English  public-house  beer,  average  French 
tea — these  ai-e  things  almost  too  teri'ible  to  think  of.  But 
the  comfoi-t  of  the  adage  about  corruptio  optimi  remains. 
Let  us,  thei'efore,  my  brethren,  stick  to  the  optimum,  be  it 
what  it  may,  from  small-beer  to  Burgundy.  Let  us 
consume  nothing  but  it ;  consume  not  too  much  of  it ; 
•and  it  shall  be  well  with  us  all. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

SOME  of  the  newspaper  comments  on  the  favourable 
reception  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  appear  to  us  to  have  missed 
the  more  obvious  of  the  morals  which  that  incident  points. 
No  doubt  the  contrast  between  the  demeanour  of  the 
Opposition  last  Monday  night  and  its  attitude  on  the 
previous  Monday  is  due  in  some  degree  to  difi'erences 
inherent  in  the  chai'acter  of  the  two  mea.sures  respectively 
introduced  on  those  two  occasions.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
nor  even  principally  due  to  these  differences.  The  causes 
of  the  change  which  came  over  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
his  colleagues  were  much  more  largely  of  a  subjective  than 
of  an  objective  kind.  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  may  be — in  our 
opinion  it  is — a  measure  open  to  more  criticism  than  Mr. 
Chaplin's  ;  but  for  all  that  an  Opposition,  led  by  such  a 
leader  as  the  Gladstonians  have  at  present  to  follow,  could 
easily  have  found  or  invented  a  pretext  for  falling  foul  of  the 
latter  with  the  same  affected  finy  that  they  displayed  against 
the  former — if  only  they  had  dared.  But  they  did  not  dare, 
and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  by  ?av  the  most  impoi'tant 
distinction  between  the  cases.  The  "friends  of  the  labourer" 
who  sit  around  and  behind  that  generous  Dreamer  who 
loves  to  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory  with 
those  old  spade-husbandry  allotments  of  his  infancy,  noto- 
r-iously  regai'd  the  legislative  programme  of  the  Government 
in  rural  matters  with  considerable  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension. They  wish  they  had  been  beforehand  in  adojiting 
it,  and  they  know  better  than  to  be  caught  openly  opposing 
or  obstructing  it  now.  They  will  confine  themselves,  pro- 
)>a)3ly,  in  the  future  stages  of  the  Bill,  as  they  confined 
themselves  in  the  first  reading,  to  regretting  that  compul- 
soi'y  powers  of  acquiring  land  for  small  holdings  have  not 
))een  conferred  upon  the  local  authorities  by  whom  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  administered,  and  that  the  bodies  to  be  invested 
with  such  powers  are  to  be,  not  the  district  or  parish  council 
still  to  be  created,  but  the  County  Councils  that  now  are. 
Which  is  a  form  of  opposition  that  the  Government  are  not 
likely  to  find  very  foimidable. 

We  need  hardly  say,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  two  points 
of  attack  thus  singled  out  by  Radical  criticism  which  mainly 
commend  the  measure  to  the  approval  of  a  Consei'vative 
pi'operlj'  so  called.  To  have  given  powers  for  the  compulsory 
acqiusition  of  land  for  a  purpose  so  purely  exjjeriniental  as 
that  of  the  Bill  here  in  question  would  have  been  an  un- 
warrantable extension  of  accepted  legislative  principles ;  to 
have  given  powers  so  extensive  to  such  bodies  as  district 
councils,  and  still  more  as  parish  councils,  are  likely  to  turn 
out,  when  at  last,  if  ever,  they  are  called  into  existence, 
's\  ould  have  been  sheer  political  recklessness.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  Ministers  keep  clear  of  these  errors,  legislation  such 
as  they  are  now  promoting  will  offend  no  principle  of  jiublic 
policy  or  justice,  and  if  it  does  no  good,  will  at  least  do  no 
harm.  Whether  it  will  do  any,  and  if  so  how  much,  good, 
are  questions  on  which  even  Mr.  Chaplin  himself — as  high 
an  authority  on  such  a  point  as  is  to  be  found — declines  to 
speak  with  confidence.  He  is  very  properly  anxious  to 
impress  the  unskilled  in  these  matters  with  the  vitally 
important  diffei'ences  between  the  cultivation  of  an  allot- 
ment and  the  profitable  management  of  a  small  holding,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  rashly  inferring  the  success  of  the 
experiment  in  which  Ministers  are  now  about  to  engage, 
from  the  singularly  prosperous  working  of  the  Allotment 
Acts.  And  this  may  possibly  have  caused  him  to  lay  some- 
what undue  stress  on  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  condi- 


tions luider  which  the  rural  labourer  will  be  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  offered  him  by  the  Bill. 
Nevertheless  those  conditions  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  at 
all  frequently'  present  themselves ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  exaggerating  than  that  of 
under-estimating  their  infrequency.  We  shall  not  check 
the  "  depletion  of  the  rural  districts,"  or  perhaps  sensibly 
stem  the  tide  of  migration  that  has  set  so  long  from  the 
field  into  the  city.  But  the  Government  will  at  least  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  do  anything  that  the  legislator 
"  lawfully  can  or  may "  to  ai'rest  this  process ;  and  the 
object  is  one  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  community  at  large 
to  justify  an  attempt  being  made — especially  in  days  in 
which  the  burdens  of  the  I'atepayers  are  yearly  increased 
foi'  piu'poses  so  much  more  questionable — to  compass  it  at 
the  pu1)lic  charge.  The  main  concern  of  the  Conservative 
in  the  matter  has  always  been  that  his  party  should  refrain 
from  imitating  their  opponents  by  promising  the  rural 
voter  more  from  this,  or  any  other,  legislation  than  they 
know  it  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing ;  and  from  this 
reproach  the  Government  are  vmdoubtedly  free. 


PAPER  SOVEREIGNTY. 

TTIHE  consolidated  actions  against  the  British  South 
-L  Afi  ica  Company  which  have  been  bi'ought  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  are  a  curious  comment  on  legal 
theories  and  political  make-believe.  The  real  point  which  the 
paities  wished  to  decide  was  whether  territories  in  South 
Africa  occupied  by  the  Company  are  their  own,  or  whether 
they  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poitugal,  and  have  been 
gi'anted  by  the  Government  of  that  country  to  a  Portuguese 
sul)ject  named  De  Souza,  and  to  the  Companhia  de  Mozam- 
bique. About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Prime  Minister 
gave  at  the  Mansion  House  a  very  amusing  description  of 
the  way  in  which  large  tracts  of  African  desei  t,  including  the 
"  light  soil "  of  the  Sahara,  had  been  j^arcelled  out  among  the 
various  European  Powers.  These  tracts,  he  said,  did  not 
belong  to  the  high  partitionary  parties.  They  belonged  to 
other  people.  But  that  fact  raised  no  real  difficulty.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  process  was  the 
prevalent  geographical  ignorance  of  the  places  affected  or 
mentioned.  It  has,  however,  always  been  understood,  and 
expres.sly  asserted  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the 
rejjresentatives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  the  "  spheres  of 
"  influence "  claimed  and  conceded  by  international  diplo- 
macy bound  only  the  countries  which  practically  recognized 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  in  themselves  confer  the 
right  to  an  acie  of  ground.  It  was  merely  that  England 
said  to  Germany,  or  to  Poi'tugal,  or  to  France,  "  We  will 
"  not  molest  you  there,  if  you  will  let  us  alone  here."  In 
the  case  which  has  recently  occupied  a  Divisional  Covirt,  on 
points  nominally  of  pleading  but  really  of  very  important 
substance,  the  British  South  Africa  Company  denied  the 
jurisdiction  to  determine  title  to  foreign  land.  The  claims 
ai'e  for  trespass  and  assault ;  but  the  demurrer,  or  what 
would  have  been  the  demurrer,  raises  the  broad  and  large 
question  whether  the  English  tiibunals  will  entertain  disputes 
about  foreign  ownership.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  in  his  luminous  and  exhaustive  judgment, 
"  that,  before  the  Judicature  Acts,  the  Courts  of  this  countiy 
"  uniformly  refused  to  entertain  actions  brought  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  du-ectly  determining  title  to  foreign  land."  What, 
it  may  he  asked,  have  the  Judicatui'c  Acts  to  do  with  it  ? 
The  answer  is  that  they  abolished  local  venues,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  that  the  situation  of  the  disputed  territory  is  no 
longer  material.  From  this  point  we  arrive  by  a  short  and 
easy  stage  at  the  old  doctrine  of  local  and  transitory  actions, 
on  which  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  famous  case  of  Mostyn  v. 
Fabrigas,  bestowed  so  much  time  and  learning.  In  the 
earlier  case  of  Skinner  and  the  island  of  Barella,  an 
alleged  assault  upon  a  merchant  by  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company  produced  a  conflict  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  but  also  led  to  a  legal  line  being  drawn 
between  the  assault  and  the  island.  The  assault  was 
"  clearly  determinable  in  His  Majesty's  ordinary  coimts  of 
"  law,  .as  by  the  judges  attending  their  Lordships  hath 
"  been  resolved  and  reported ;  and  for  the  island  the  same 
"  is  parcel  of  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  Prince,  so  the  right 
"  thereof  only  determinable  by  the  laws  of  that  Prince." 

When  Antony  Fabrigas  sued  Governor  Mostyn  for  false 
imjirisonment,  the  venue  was  laid  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
within  the  ward  of  Cheap,  and  Lord  Mansfield  would  not 
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allow  it  to  be  traversed.  The  technical  point  was  that,  the 
action  being  a  transitoiy  one,  the  distinction  as  to  locality 
of  trial  was  merely  formal  and  the  Governor  could  not  be 
heard  to  say  that  Minoi-ca  was  not  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
substantial  justice  of  the  case  was  that,  as  Govei'nor  Mostyn 
could  not  have  been  sued  in  the  colonial  Courts,  if  Fabrigas 
had  not  been  permitted  to  lay  the  venue  in  Middlesex,  he 
would  have  got  no  redress  at  all.  In  1792,  eighteen 
years  after  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Loid  Kenyon  and  Mr. 
Justice  BuLLER,  the  joint  subjects  of  Lord  Thurlow's 
most  famous  compliment,  held  that  damages  for  trespass  to 
a  house  in  Canada  could  not  be  ti'ied  in  England.  The  general 
result  fi-om  these  and  othei-  decisions,  including  the  Mayor 
of  London  v.  Cox,  which  settled  the  status  of  the  Mayoi''s 
Court,  is  tliat  Avhere  an  action  which  arose  abroad  would 
have  been  local  if  it  had  arisen  in  England,  it  could  not  be 
tried  in  this  country  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  which  wei-e,  as  Mr.  Justice  Wright  says,  "  entirely 
"  emancipated  from  the  diiiiculties  of  venue,"  while  exer- 
cising their  powei-s  against  persons  within  their  jui-isdiction 
for  breach  of  conti'act,  bi'each  of  trust,  or  fraud,  always 
declined  to  inteifeie  witli  the  title  to  foreign  land.  There 
is  a  curious  case  dating  from  the  year  1751,  when  the  Isle 
of  Man  belonged  to  the  Eai-1  of  Derby,  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Equity,  held  that 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  title  to  land  even  in  a  feudatoiy 
dominion.  In  accordance  vAih  a  cm-rent  of  authoiity, 
which  appears  to  be  faii-ly  uniform,  though  broken  by  some 
obiteo'  dicta  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  the 
judges  dismissed  that  part  of  the  action  which  depended 
upon  the  ownership  of  land,  so  that  the  trial  will  turn  en- 
tirely upon  alleged  personal  assaults,  and  whether  they  are 
WTongful  by  the  law  of  Poi-tugal  as  well  as  by  the  law 
of  England.  Mr.  Justice  Wright's  interesting  essay  is 
curiously  suggestive,  and  i-eminds  the  reader  continually  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  British  Empire  has  I'eached  its  pre- 
sent gigantic  size.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  even  foi' 
judges  who  comj^lain,  like  Mr.  Justice  Day,  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  that  tliey  are  not  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Dai-k  Continent. 


THE  IRISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

IT  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  debate  on  the  fii-st  reading 
of  a  Ministerial,  oi-  indeed  of  any  other,  legislative 
measure  to  be  adjourned  ;  and  the  incident  seems  to  have 
done  something  to  mitigate  the  disappointment  of  the 
"  fighting  Gladstonians  "  at  the  unwarlike  i-eception  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  Irish  Education  Bill.  "  The  mild 
"  conversation  "  of  the  other  night  is  not,  we  ai'e  told,  to  be 
taken  as  "  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  fuller  debate 
"  which  will  follow,"  and  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  tliat, 
if  it  is,  the  Opposition  will  again  stand  convicted  of  having 
first  "  bounced "  and  then  taken  to  flight.  For  we  seem 
to  remember  that  highly  teriifying  pi'edictions  were  current 
a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  the  storm  which  the  Government 
would  inevitably  raise  by  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
pinnciple  of  educational  compulsion  in  Irish  elementary 
schools.  "  Primary  education  in  Ireland,"  says  the  authority 
last  quoted,  "  is  largely  denominational,  and  now  that  it  is 
"  to  be  compulsory  that  aspect  of  it  will  become  more  pro- 
"  minent  than  before."  This  is  a  distinctly  non-committing 
— not  to  say  a  "  mildly  conversational  " — way  of  describing 
the  anticipated  storm  above  referred  to,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  a  comparatively  inoffensive  form  of  words  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  weather  prophets  in  question  do  not  now 
feel  quite  as  sure  as  they  did  that  the  tempest  will  come 
off  as  per  forecast.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  the  adjourned 
debate  may  bring  forth,  but  at  present  it  certainly  looks  as 
it  the  furious  contentions  which  the  measure  was  to  have 
let  loose  existed  only  in  the  fevered  imagination  of  tlie 
more  factious  variety  of  Gladstonians. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  its  details,  the  Bill  introduced  the 
other  night  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
does  not  seem  to  ofier  any  very  plausible  excuse  for  party 
controversy.  It  is  the  inevitable  extension  to  Ireland  of 
the  "  boon  "  which  the  Government  have  already  conferred 
upon  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  so  heavy 
a  sacrifice  of  political  principle,  and  for  so  scanty  a  return 
of  electoral  pi-ofit.  The  grant  in  aid  of  Irish  elementary 
education  will  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annually,  and  this  sum  will  be  employed  partly  in  making 
education  gratuitous,  partly  in  the  better  payment  of  teachers, 


and  pai'tly  in  impi  oving  the  position  of  the  smallest  schools ; 
and  by  the  application  of  the  fii'st  portion  of  it,  all  schools 
in  Ireland  where  the  fees  do  not  exceed  six  shillings  a  year 
will  be  freed.  And  as  in  England  the  existence  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  has  been  advanced  as  a  reason  for  making 
education  gratuitous,  so  conversely,  in  Ireland  the  abolition 
of  school  fees  is  treated  as  a  ground  foi'  introducing  the 
pi  inciple  of  compulsion  :  a  conclusion  of  which  we  need  say 
no  more  at  present  than  that  its  logic  is  neither  worse  nor 
better  than  that  of  the  ai'gument  which  has  availed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  English  precedent.  Its  result, 
according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  will  be  to  sweep  into  the  Irish 
elementaiy  schools  a  floating  contingent  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  children  who  now  stay 
away.  Tlie  proposed  compulsion  is  to  be  eflfected  by 
imposing  upon  the  parent  the  duty  of  sending  his  child 
to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  and  by 
declaring  it  illegal  to  employ  childi'en  under  eleven  or 
between  eleven  and  fourteen  who  have  not  earned  the 
certificate  of  efiiciency  in  each  case  provided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  noticeable,  and  seems  likely  to  prove  a  debateable, 
point  in  the  system  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  not 
at  once  to  be  universally  applied.  The  Town  Commissioners 
and  Town  Councils  of  certain  places  on  a  specified  scale  of 
population  will  be  bound  to  exercise  their  compulsory 
powers  ;  but  the  employment  of  them  is  to  be  optional  with 
the  County  and  Baronial  Councils  to  be  appointed  undei- 
the  new  Local  Government  Act  when — and  if — it  becomes 
law.  It  is  possible  that  the  object  of  this  limitation  may- 
be to  evade  the  difiiculty  created  by  the  greater  "  promi- 
"  nence  "  of  the  denominational  "  aspect  "  of  Irish  education 
in  the  less  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  if 
so,  it  looks  a  little  like  one  of  those  ingenious  provisions 
which  ai-e  apt  to  cause  more  trouble  in  passing  than  they 
are  likely  to  cur-e  when  passed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  vigorous  speech  of  Sir  Henry  James  at  the  St, 
James's  Hall  meeting  lost  nothing  in  efi"ect  by  the 
studied  moderation  of  the  speaker.  As  an  exposure  of  the 
evils  that  lie  in  the  so-called  Pr-ogi-essive  programme, 
nothing  could  have  been  clearer  or  more  convincing.  If  in 
dealing  with  one  or  two  points  the  case  against  the  plotters 
of  anarchy  may  to  some  appeal-  to  be  somewhat  under- 
stated, the  excess  of  charity  ofters  an  excellent  contrast 
with  the  distoi-tions  of  the  plainest  matters  of  fact  with 
which  Gladstonian  campaigners  are  seeking  to  delude  the 
ratepayers.  It  may  be  said  that  these  restless  fowlers 
are  but  spreading  the  net  within  sight  of  the  bird,  and 
that  none  but  boobies  and  gulls  should  be  caught  by  the 
jilenteous  baits  in  the  snare.  But,  as  there  is  deceit  in 
generalities,  so  there  is  deception  of  the  most  pernicious 
kind  in  the  programme  of  these  Progressive  professors  of 
general  promises.  On  the  platform  they  deal  with  bene- 
volent generalities,  counting  upon  the  dazzling  effects  of  .a 
programme  that  promises  everything  to  everybody.  How 
these  magnificent  schemes  are  to  be  realized  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  dazzled  hearers.  Of  course,  they 
will  not  be  attempted  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  by 
increased  rates.  Everybody,  like  Sir  Henry  James,  has  read, 
or  been  told,  that  the  County  Council  has  lowered  the  rates. 
The  happy  coincidence  of  Sir  Henry  James's  timely  address 
and  the  publication  of  the  new  Budget  of  the  Council  sup- 
plied the  speakei-s  with  a  text  foi-  an  exhaustive  and  ex- 
tremely effective  comparison  of  rating  undei-  the  old  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  under  the  new  Progressive 
Council.  So  far  from  showing  any  abatement  upon  the 
Board  rate,  the  new  estimates  of  the  County  Council  impose 
an  additional  burden  on  the  latepayer  of  one  penny  and  a 
farthing  in  the  pound.  Compared  with  the  last  rates  of 
the  Metropolian  Board,  the  Council  rates  for  the  next 
financial  year  are  threepence  in  the  pound  higher.  The 
Council  rate  of  last  year  was,  it  is  true,  only  a  trifle  in  excess 
of  the  last  old  Board  i^ate.  But  when  the  works  'of  the  old 
order  are  compared  with  the  barrenness  of  the  new,  it  will 
be  seen  upon  which  side  the  credit  of  good  government 
should  be  laid.  The  Council  rate  of  the  year  now  expiring 
was  only  kept  down,  as  Sir  Henry  observes,  by  abstaining 
from  all  impi-ovements.  It  was  by  their  gross  neglect  of  a 
duty  which,  as  they  are  now  loudly  intent  on  persuading 
suburban  audiences,  it  has  been  then-  pride  to  discharge,  fSiat 
the  Progressive  party  have  been  aljle  to  pose  as  economists. 
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Of  nine  improvement  schemes  recommended  by  their  Com- 
mittee, they  took  up  one  only,  postponing  the  remainder 
in  a  pet,  because  theii-  statutoiy  powers  did  not  permit 
them  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  taxation  to  their  own 
political  theoi-ies.  They  shelved  these  excellent  and  neces- 
*iary  labours  until  they  should  obtain  what  they  hanker 
after  from  those  friendly  legislators  with  whom  they  ai-e 
now  associated  in  the  "  London  Liberal  Camijaign."  Sir 
Henry  James  has  done  well  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
ratepayers  to  this  political  little  game.  They  pointed 
true  moral  of  the  alliance  of  Gladstonian  members  and 
Progressive  candidates  at  Whitechapel  and  other  platforms. 
The  Progressives  look  foi-  a  substantial  quid  pro  quo 
should  the  combination  comj^any  now  performing  in  the 
•s-iburbs  succeed  in  their  aims.  Then  be  the  day  of 
■reckoning.  The  Progressives  will  tender  their  "  demands," 
including  the  control  of  the  Police,  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  go  i-esolutely  opj^osed  when  a  member  of  ^Ir. 
'Gladstone's  Government,  and  the  Gladstonians  in  power 
will  discharge  their  dues  in  the  honoiuable  compact  as  best 
they  may. 

Sir  Henry  James,  in  his  comparison  of  Board  expendi- 
ture and  Council  expenditure,  was  careful  to  select  from  the 
older  administrative  period  a  year  when  no  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  wine  and  coal  dues.  He  might  with  justice 
have  taken  that  source  of  revenue  as  a  set-off  against  the 
'Government  grant  to  the  Council  of  i86,oooZ.,  the  product 
•of  the  wine  and  spirits  licences.  Instead  of  devoting  this 
sum  to  technical  education,  as  the  Government  suggested, 
the  money  was  absorbed  in  "genei'al  purposes,"  and  made 
to  serve  the  special  purpose — very  intelligible  in  the  year 
befoi'e  an  election — of  sensibly  reducing  the  I'ate  for 
the  cun-ent  financial  year.  The  rates,  in  fact,  weie  not 
kept  low  .solely  by  abstaining  from  all  impi'o\-ements. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  appieciation  of  the  handsome  windfall, 
the  cost  of  municipal  govei-nment  has  greatly  inci'eased.  The 
facts  and  figures  given  by  Sir  Henry  James  completely 
dispose  of  the  Progressive  figment  that  the  County  Council 
have  lowered  the  rates.  None  may  forecast  the  heights 
they  might  attain  should  a  Progressive  Council  gratify 
t>ieir  demands,  and  take  to  tiading  in  gas  and  water,  docks, 
tramways,  and  electiic  lighting.  The  mere  cost  of  acquiring 
these  vast  interests  is  estimated  by  Sir  Henry  James  at 
100,000,000/.,  and  this  sum  would  have  to  be  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  The  Council  would  employ 
and  pay  some  40,000  men,  all  "  Progressists,"  like  their 
employers,  and  paid  at  pi-ecisely  such  wage-rate  as  the 
Trade-L^nions  may  detennine.  Such  is  the  pledge  of  eveiy 
good  Progressive  candidate.  As  to  the  j^rospects  of  a 
Progressive  Council  woi  king  these  enormous  and  multifarious 
(ConceiT.s  to  the  j)iofit  of  the  i-atepayer,  the  I'ecord  of 
the  present  Council  suthces  to  show  how  uttei'ly  visionaiy 
they  are.  Any  one  of  these  enterprises  requires  the  con- 
stant attention  of  men  of  the  highest  business  caj^acity  and 
the  greatest  experience.  Yet  these  prodigious  enterpiises 
iire  claimed  by  men  whose  incapacity  is  notorious,  whose 
misuse  of  the  power  they  have  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
chaos  that  must  come  should  they  have  their  way,  whose 
administrative  performances  on  the  Council  reveal  nothing 
l^ut  hopeless  ignorance  and  unfathomable  conceit.  There 
can  no  longer  be  the  least  misapprehension  of  theii'  aims. 
■  They  rely,  as  Mr.  Einlay  justly  i-emarked,  upon  the  apathy 
■•-  and  indifference  of  the  bulk  of  the  electors,  and  it  remains 
with  the  electors,  fully  aroused  to  the  perils  before  them, 
to  prove  how  baseless  is  that  confidence. 


ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

"^XTE  liave  looked  with  curiosity  to  see  what  the  chief 
V  V      Gladstonian  newspaper's  would  have  to  say  about 
••the  statements,  financial  and  other,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished coiicei-ning  the  affairs  of  Egypt  duiing  the  present 
week.    But  somehow  they  seem  to  have  had  other  things 
to  engage  theii-  attention.    It  is  a  pity,  for  the  subject  was 
'  well  worthy  of  it.    And  a  little  pains  bestowed  iq)on  the 
matter  might  have  helped  them  to  clear  up  the  fog  in  wliicli 
vthey  would  seem,  from  the  vai'ious  statements  of  Mi-.  jMorley 
•both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  out 
•of  it,  to  be  involved.    Of  course  if  what  the  gossips  say 
I'be  true,  if  the  Gladstonian  leaders  have  been  warned  by 
their  knowing  ones  that  the  Egyptian  plank  in  their  plat- 
form is  terribly  rotten,  that  only  part  of  their  party  wishes 
to  scuttle  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  a  portion  even  of  that 
part  does  not  relish  the  notion  of  scuttling  for  the  benefit 


of  France,  things  become  plain  enough.  But  then  the 
gossips  are  so  wicked  ! 

Certainly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast than  the  Egypt  of  to-day  under  English  tutelage  pre- 
sents compared  with  the  Egypt  of  a  shoit  ten  years  ago.  In 
Febi  uary  1882  the  country  was  practically  bankrupt ;  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  temporai  ily  successful  rebellion  in  Avhat  may 
be  called  its  home  provinces,  and  of  a  permanently  success- 
ful revolt  in  its  outlying  districts ;  it  was  the  prey  of  an 
administi-ation  as  costly,  as  corrupt,  and  as  ineificient  as 
could  well  be  conceived  ;  its  entire  fiscal  and  social  system 
was  built  on  the  exploitation  of  the  lowest  classes ;  its  debt 
was  enormous;  its  army  was  all  but  valueless;  its  justice 
was  injustice.  In  February  1892,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  outlying  piwinces,  it  is  impossible  to  pitch  on  one 
of  the  items  in  this  list  in  which  there  is  not  an  impiove- 
ment  almo.st  unbelievably  great.  Instead  of  years  on  years  of 
deficit,  it  has  for  some  time  past  had  a  surplus,  which  this  year 
amounts  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure, 
and  I'esults  in  part,  indeed,  from  an  unusually  good  hai'vest, 
but  mainly  from  causes  not  in  the  least  accidental.  Large 
remissions  of  taxation  have  been  made,  and  larger  might  be 
made  but  for  the  international  restrictions  under  which 
Egypt  still  labours.  Every  bi'anch  of  the  public  service 
which  England  has  touched  has  been  im^jroved  in  economy 
and  efiiciency  alike.  There  has  been  slowly  built  up  a 
native  army,  which,  though  small,  is  already  able  to  hold 
its  own,  and  more,  against  the  veiy  troops  from  which  but 
a  few  years  ago  it  fled  like  sheep.  The  iri'igation  vsystem — 
the  life  blood  of  Egypt — has  been  thoroughly  refreshed. 
Justice  is  now,  in  the  main,  justice.  Above  all,  the  land 
organization,  which  has  in  Egypt  an  importance  supei'ior, 
peiiiaps,  to  that  which  it  possesses  anywhere  else,  has  been, 
and  is  still  being,  remodelled,  with  the  constant  object  and 
with  the  as  constant  I'esult,  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  All  this  England  has  done.  She  has  done  it 
alone  ;  she  has  done  it  in  spite  of  the  most  persistent,  and 
the  most  dishonest,  opposition ;  she  has  done  it  without  a 
penny  of  public  profit  to  hei'self,  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  her 
own  blood  and  treasure,  and  at  a  cost  to  Egypt  for  neces- 
sary private  and  public  services,  actually  and  honestly 
rendei'ed,  infinitely  smaller  than  that  of  the  old  corrupt  and 
inefficient  Government. 

Thei'e  may  be,  strange  as  it  seems,  some  Englishman 
who  takes  from  French  prompting  the  retort,  imbecile 
if  honest,  if  dishonest  not  necessary  to  be  further  de- 
scribed, "  Since  things  are  going  so  well,  why  should  we 
"  on  our  side  not  go  ? "  It  is  not  enough  in  one  sense, 
though  it  is  more  than  enough  in  anothei',  to  rejoin  that 
the  present  state  of  things  would  almost  to  a  certainty  not 
outlast  for  six  months  the  last  flash  of  the  last  departing 
English  soldier's  bayonet  in  the  Egyptian  sun.  There  is 
moi'e  to  do ;  a  great  deal  more.  We  have  not  only  to  con- 
firm tlie  Egyptians  in  those  good  habits  which  we 
have  taught  them,  and  which,  unfortunately,  Oriental 
peoples  are  much  quicker  at  losing  than  at  learning.  We 
have  to  extend  refoi'm  into  nooks  and  corners  which  it  has 
not  yet  reached.  We  have  to  train  officers  as  well  as 
soldiei'S,  and  to  teach  both  not  merely  to  act  as  efficient 
defendei's  of  an  artificial  and  insufficient  fi'ontier,  but  to 
regain  and  hold  the  disti'icts  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  Egyptian  prosperity  and  even  safety.  Above  all,  we 
have  to  continue  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  freeing 
Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  above  referred  to,  from  the 
burden  of  her  debt.  Ingenious  as  the  present  trammels 
are,  and  unscrupulously  as  they  are  worked,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  a  man  from  paying  his  debts  in  the 
long  run  if  he  is  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  But  the  run 
must  be  a  long  one,  and  we  must  see  Egypt  through  it. 


THE  REPORT  OF  LORD  WANTAGE'S  COMMITTEE. 

THE  Report  of  Lord  Wantage's  Committee  on  Re- 
cruiting has  appeared  after  delays  which  have  given 
rise  to  rumours  both  plausible  and  disagreeable,  in  a  form 
which  makes  detailed  comment  difficult  within  moderate 
space  and  at  brief  notice.  A  long  report,  accompanied  by 
a  still  longer  refutation,  by  an  official  gentleman  who 
was  one  of  the  Committee,  form  between  them  a  whole 
which  is  not  easily  digested.  The  task  may  be  simplified 
for  the  present  by  "leaving  the  r'efutation  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  A.  L.  Haliburton  un'noticed.  It  would,  in  fxct,  not  Ve 
possible  to  deal  e^'en  slightly  with  the  dispute  between  this 
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one  dissentient  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
without  once  more  entering  on  the  unending  and  very 
barren  dispute  between  the  oificial  apologists  and  the  un- 
official critics  of  the  War  Office.  Sir  A.  L.  Haliburton's 
objections  may  be  fairly  deducted  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  who,  though 
they  differed  on  some  points,  were  in  complete  agreement 
on  all  the  more  important  questions. 

Putting  minor  matters  aside,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — increase  of 
the   army,  and  improvement  in   the  conditions  of  ser- 
■\"ice.    The  increase  is  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
cany  out  the  Act  which  established  short  service.  That 
Act  set  going  an  ingenious  scheme  by  which  the  army  at 
home  was  to  I'elieve  the  army  abroad  by  coi'i'esponding 
battalions,  batteries,  and  regiments.    Whatever  defects  the 
plan  may  have  had — and  it  was  always  one  of  those  things 
which  are  incomparably  more  pretty  on   well-ruled  blue 
paper  than  in  practice — it  is  entitled  to  the  plea  that  it  has 
not  had  a  fair  chance.    Since  that  Act  was  passed  demands 
upon  the  aimy,  which  were  not   foreseen  when  it  was 
framed,  have  arisen,  and  have  had  to  be  met.    The  strain 
upon  the  battalions  at  home,  to  supply  reliefs  and  garrisons, 
is  more  severe  than  was  foreseen,  ^\  ith  the  result  that  they 
are  depleted  of  their  grown  men.    The  Committee  re- 
commends the  formation   of  five  battalions  for  "  home 
"  service,"  which  does  not  mean  for  "  home  service  "  only, 
of  course,  but  that  the  establishment  at  home  should  be 
increased  by  five  battalions,  which  would  take  their  turn 
on  the  rostei-  for  foreign   service.    Thei'e  is  an  altei'- 
native  proposal  that  two  battalions  should  be  added  to 
the  Guards,  and  that  three  Guard  battalions  should  serve 
abroad.    Of  these  two  proposals  the  first  appears  to  us  in- 
comparably, and  for  several  reasons,  the  moi'e  businesslike ; 
but  we  do  not  pi'opose  to  discuss  their  relative  merits  at 
present.    It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  Committee 
reconunends  an  inci'ease  of  the  army,  and  does  so  on  sub- 
stantial grounds.    The  recommendations  under  the  second 
head  are  substantially  those  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Saturday  Review  for  years  past.    That  the  soldier's  shilling 
a  day  should  be  of  twelvepence ;  that  he  should  have  an 
increase  of  mess  allowance  ;  that  a  free  kit  should  not 
mean  a  part  of  one  ;  that  the  soldier  should  he  supplied 
with  a  sea-kit,  and  not  compelled  to  supply  himself  with 
one  by  the  country  which  sends  him  abroad  on  its  service ; 
that  the  terms  of  service  should  be  made  moi'e  elastic  so  as 
to  allow  men  to  enlist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  will, 
and  to  re  enlist  if  they  please,  without  refunding  money 
which  they  had  fairly  earned  ;  that  "  deferred  pay,"  a  thing 
invented  to  please  the  nursery-governess,  should  be  left  to 
the  nursery.     These  are  some  of  the  reforms  recommended 
by  the  Connnittee.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should 
express  our  approval  of  changes  which  we  have  repeatedly 
advocated.     Neither   shall   we   commit  ourselves  to  an 
expi-ession  of  opinion  that  these  improvements  may  be  ab- 
solutely trusted  to  amend  those  deficiencies  in  the  quality 
of  the  recruits  we  secure  and  of  the  men  in  the  battalions 
at  home,  which  are  more  glaring  than  even  the  deficiency 
in  numbers,  though  that  is  in  the  infantry  both  serious  and 
on  the  increase.     It  may  very  well  be  that  before  long 
demands  may  be  made  on  the  army  which  no  force  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment  can  meet.     But  these  are  the 
chances  of  the  future.    For  the  present  we  are  compelled 
to  raise  our  army  by  voluntary  enlistment,  entirely  un- 
aided by  the  compulsion,  direct  and  indirect,  which  was 
common  in  former  times.    There  is  no  way,  then,  but  to 
employ  inducements  which  will  induce,  and  to  encourage 
all  those  whose  services  are  worth  having  to  continue 
servnig.     The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  will 
serve  to  obtain  these  ends.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
have  patience  with  the  complaint  of  the  official  advocate 
that  they  will  cost  over  a  million.    The  question  is  just 
whether  a  million  might  not  be  well  employed  in  making 
the  army  more  efficient.    With  the  evidence  now  accumu- 
lated before  it,  the  country  will  be  lost  to  its  interests,  and 
Its  honour,  if  it  gives  any  answer  but  one  to  that  question. 


MYSTERIOUS  MAGNANIMITY. 

T^E  shall  not  venture  to  suspect  two  such  astute  poli- 
T  T      ticians  as  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Charles  Russell 
of  not  knowing  their  own  business,  and  we  must  assume, 
therefore,  that  their  appearance  as  spokesmen  of  the  depu- 


tation which  waited  on  Mr.  Matthews  the  other  day  in  the 
Conference  Room  at  the  House  of  Commons  was  calculated 
in  some  mysteiious  manner  to  serve  either  their  own 
political  interests  oi-  those  of  their  pai'ty.    But  if  this  were 
really  so  the  HoiiE  Secretary  may  well  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  extremely  happy  coincidence  which  has  so  con- 
spicuously identified  his  interests  with  theirs.    For  had  these 
two  eminent  pei-sons  been  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of 
affording  him  an  opportunity  for  a  triumphantly  conclusive 
vindication  ofhis  proceedings  as  departmental  Minister  speci- 
ally charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  public- 
lights  over  the  Meti'opolitan  thoroughfai'es,  they  could  not 
to  Ijetter  purpose  have  set  about  their  disinterested  under- 
taking.   With  a  candour  and  lucidity  above  praise,  and 
with   an  accuracy  beyond   dispute,  they  laid  down  the 
rules  which  should  govern  the  action  of  the  Executive  in 
permitting  or  forbidding  the  holding  of  public  meetings  in 
the  streets  of  London,  and  they  thus  enabled  the  Home 
Secretary  to  point  out  to  them  and  to  the  public  witli 
what  scrupulous  exactitude  these  rules  have  been  ob.served. 
Mr.  Morley  (with  him  Sir  Charles  Russell)  prefaced  his 
observations  by  admitting  that  "  in  strict  law  there  was 
"  no  right  whatevei-   of  holding  a  meeting  in  a  public 
"  thoroughfare  "  ;  and  that  the  question  of  allowing  oi-  not 
allowing  such  meetings  to  be  held  as  a  mattei'  of  giuce,  and' 
not  of  right,  should  be  "  approached  from  the  point  of  view 
"  of  administrative  discretion."  And  thereupon  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  following  on  the  same  side,  proceeded,  in  an 
equally  obliging  sj^irit,  to  explain  how  the  administrative 
discretion  should  be  exercised — to  wit,  so  that  such  meetings 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  "  so  long  as  they  did  not 
amount  to  unlawful  assemblies,  and  provided  always  that 
"  they  did  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  convenience  of 
"  the  public,  or  lead  to  disturbance  of  the  peace."  To 
which  Mr.  Matthews  was  able  to  I'eply,  with  the  irresistible 
confii'ination  of  carefully-stated  facts,  that  the  meetings  at 
the  World's  End  weie  systematically  tolerated  so  long  as 
they  did  not  sei-iously  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  lead  to  distui-bance  of  the  peace,  and  only  svqj- 
piessed  when  they  did  both  ;  and,  further,  that  public 
meetings  which  do  not  "  seiiously  intei'fere,"  &c.,  or  "  lead 
"  to  disturbance,"  as  aforesaid,  have  been  and  are  at  this 
day  being  held,  to  the  number  of  540  weekly,  in  455  differ- 
ent places  in  the  streets  of  London,  without  any  Executive 
interference  whatever. 

Thus  to  provide  the  Ministei-  of  a  "  discredited  "  Govern- 
ment with  an  oppoitunity  and  an  audience  for  so  complete 
a  justification   of  his    policy    Avas    a   magnanimous,  if 
mystei  ious,  act  on  the  pai't  of  two  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition ;  but  the  mystery  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
magnanimity  appeal's  to  us  to  be  even  greater  than  that 
of  Mr.  Morley's.    For,  not  content  with  enabling  Mr. 
Matthews  to  show  how  right  a  coui'se  he  has  taken,  Sir 
Charles  Russell  took  occasion  to  indicate  obiter  his  regret 
that  the  Minister  has  not  been  superseded  by  an  authority 
\\  hich  would  be  under  the  strongest  compulsion  to  take  a 
wrong  one.    "  If  greater  London,"  he  said,  "  were  like  any 
'•  other  of  the  great  municipalities,  the  Home  Seci'etaiy 
"  would  be  relieved  of  all  these  and  similar  deputations, 
"  because  in  such  a  case  the  police  would  be  under  the 
"  conti'ol  of  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  municipal  autho- 
"  rity,  and  if  the  Watch  Committee   did   not  keep  the 
"  police  in  check,  the  community  would  have  the  remedy, 
"  and  would  send  the  Watch  Committee  about  its  business." 
Does  Sir  Charles  Russell  here  mean  that  if  the  police  dis- 
persed public  meetings  when  they  found  them   "  inter- 
'•  feiing  seriously   with  the  convenience   of  the  public, 
"  01'    leading   to   disturbance   of  the   peace,"    and  the 
Watch  Committee    did   not  check  this   action    on  the 
part    of  the    police,  the   community  would   send  that 
Watch  Committee  about  its  business  1    If  he  does  not 
mean  this  ;  if  he  means  that  the  police  would  act,  and  the 
Watch  Committee  support  them  in  acting,  and  the  com- 
munity svistain  the  Watch  Committee  in  suppoi-ting  them 
in  acting  on  the  I'ules  laid  down  by  himself  for  the  sanction 
or  pi'ohibition  of  sti'eet  meetings,  then  what  is  his  reason 
for  preferiing  a  Watch  Committee  to  a  Home  Secretary 
\\  hose  line  of  conduct  in  these  matters  they  would  exactly 
follow?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  that  police  and 
Watch  Committee  and  community  would  act  and  approve  of 
action  on  a  different  set  of  j^i'inciples,  then  what  is  his  reason 
for  preferiing  a  system  under  which  his  own  canons  of 
Executive  policy  would  be  set  at  nought  to  a  system  undei- 
which  they  aie  observed  1    And  accoi-ding  as  he  selects  one 
horn  of  this  dilemma  or  the  other  he  will  be  entitled  to 
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claim  the  commiseration  due  either  to  a  lawyer  who  has 
accepted  a  liiief  for  anarchy  in  its  crudest  and  most  irrational 
form,  or  to  a  man  of  high  intelligence  who  has  submitted 
himself  to  the  liumiliating  obligation  of  talking  nonsense. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  IN  1880. 

SIISTCE  the  trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  calling  the 
_  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby  an  old  woman,  nothing 
more  ludicrous  has  occurred  than  the  indictment  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  an  act  of  ^ese-GLADSTONE 
committed  in  1880.  The  latter  proceeding  is  the  more 
ridiculous  of  the  two ;  for,  as  Mr.  Swiveller  said  of  the 
nectar  which  sparkled  for  Helen,  in  comparison  with  a 
pot  of  Barclay  &  Co.'s  Entire,  that  was  a  fiction,  but  this 
is  reality.  The  accusation  is  brought  with  eveiy  appear- 
•ance  of  good  faith  by  the  simple-minded  editor  of  the 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  least  offensive  of  all  the  Gladstonian 
newspapers.  The  accusation  is  that  Lord  Hartington, 
being  in  1880  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
summoned  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  and  did  not 
at  once  decline  the  task.  This  imputed  conduct  is  described 
as  disloyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  statement  were  true, 
it  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately  called  loyalty  to  the 
Queen.  When  Lord  Granville,  in  1859,  attempted,  in 
obedience  to  the  Royal  commands,  to  foi-m  an  administra- 
tion in  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
should  both  be  included,  he  was  not  charged  with  disloyalty 
to  either  of  those  statesmen.  The  word  loyalty,  in  truth, 
is  out  of  place  in  this  connexion.  Except  when  the  word 
is  used  to  express  the  sentiment  and  duty  which  the  subject 
owes  to  his  sovereign,  it  denotes  the  obligation  of  straight- 
forwardness and  candour,  of  fidelity  to  understandings, 
open  or  implied,  between  men  engaged  in  the  common  pur- 
suit of  public  ends.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  spoken  of  as  if  he 
were  a  feudal  lord,  and  other  public  men  were  his  vassals — 
a  Highland  chief,  surrounded  by  devoted  clansmen,  who 
have  no  right  to  make  reply  or  reason  why,  but  owe  him, 
personally,  imconditional  suit  and  service. 

The  ignorance  which  French  and  American  newspa23ers 
show  when  they  deal  with  English  politics  is  gross  enough ; 
liut  they  usually  understand  the  aflairs  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. This  cannot  be  said  of  some  English  newspapers.  The 
respectable  journalist  who  has  blown  up  a  storm  which  has 
overflowed  his  little  teacup  gives  an  instance  of  this  in- 
\'incib]e  ignorance.  He  traces  Lord  Hartington's  disloyalty 
in  endeavouring  to  give  efiect  to  the  commands  of  the 
Queen  to  the  sinister  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
That  Mej^hLstophelian  statesman  was  filled  with  a  malignant 
hatred  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  gratified  his  malice  when 
he  retired  from  office  by  "  recommending  "  Her  Majesty 
to  send,  not  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  even  for  Lord  Gran- 
ville, whom  he  knew  to  be  loyal  to  the  chief  who  had  not 
been  very  true  to  him.  The  superstition  prevails  in  a 
good  many  provincial  newspajner-offices,  and  is  occasion- 
ally somehow  transplanted  to  London,  that  an  outgoing 
Minister  authoritatively  recommends  to  the  Queen  the 
statesman  whom  she  shall  send  for,  and  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  morally  binding  upon  the  Sovereign,  and 
invariably  acted  upon  by  her.  The  intrinsic  absurdity  of 
the  theory  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  it.  It  leaves  to 
the  outgoing  Minister  the  nomination  of  his  successor, 
and  makes  him  practically  the  author  of  the  most 
important  appointment  in  the  new  Cabinet,  that  which 
determines  the  character  of  all  the  rest.  Authoritative  con- 
ti'adiction  was  given  to  it  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1846,  in 
.speaking  of  the  Ministerial  ci'ises  of  1845.  The  Queen 
had  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell,  but  Sir  Robert  denied 
that  he  had  advLsed  Her  Majesty  to  do  so.  "  I  offered  no 
"  opinion,"  he  said,  "  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  This 
"  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of  the 
"  Sovereign ;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  alone  to  determine 
"  in  whom  her  confidence  shall  be  i^laced."  A  Prime 
Minister  whose  resignation  has  been  accepted  has  ceased 
to  be  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown ;  he  remains 
in  ofiice,  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed,  simply 
as  a  sort  of  caretaker.  He  has  no  other  right  to  advise 
than  that  which  he  shares  with  every  other  member  of 
the  Privy  Coimcil.  How  any  one  who  is  acquainted  Avith 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ministries  during  the 
first  five  reigns  of  the  present  dynasty  could  believe  in 
this  theoiy  of  the  \'irtual  appointment  of  the  incoming  by 


the  outgoing  Prime  Minister  would  be  inexplicable  if  any- 
body acquainted  with  that  history  did  believe  in  it.  That 
the  usage  has  not  come  into  existence  during  the  pre- 
sent reign,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  common  know- 
ledge of  all  decently  informed  persons  are  proof.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  the  last  man  likely  to  err  on  a  point 
at  once  of  Court  etiquette  and  constitutional  usage.  The 
Queen,  who  has  probably  as  large  and  minute  an  ac- 
quaintance with  constitutional  precedents  and  tlie  grounds 
of  them  as  any  of  her  subjects,  would,  we  may  be  sure, 
know  how  to  treat  the  unseemly  obtrusion.  The  fable  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  intervention  to  ensure  Lord  Hart- 
ington being  sent  for  instead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even 
Lord  Granville,  is  a  ridiculous  invention.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  not  formally  withdrawn  his  renunciation  of  ofiice. 
But  Lord  Granville,  it  is  said,  was  an  older  statesman, 
who  had  exercised  the  functions  of  leadership  longer  than 
Lord  Hartington.  So,  too,  in  1885,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  an  older  statesman  than  Loixl  Salisbury, 
and  had  exercised  the  functions  of  leadershijj  for  a 
much  longer  period.  The  Queen,  who  knows  as  well  as 
any  member  of  either  House,  or  even  as  any  occupant  of 
the  Reporters'  Gallery,  the  character  and  political  influence 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties,  chose  in  both  cases, 
in  1880  as  in  1885,  the  stronger  and  more  capable  man. 
Many  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  friends  were  confident, 
for  the  reasons  indicated,  and  from  the  supposed  advantage 
of  the  Minister's  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  would  be  sent  for.  There  can  be  little  doubt  what  Mr. 
Gladstone's  advice  would  have  been,  if  constitutional  prac- 
tice had  allowed  him  to  ofier  it.  As  a  party  leader  he 
would  of  course  have  recommended  the  choice  which  was 
least  to  the  advantage  of  the  paity  opposed  to  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  hngering  recollection  of  his  old  relations 
with  Sir  Stafford. 

So  much  for  the  constitutional  question,  and  foi-  the  con- 
spiracy against  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  the  Gladstonian 
journalist  is  not  ashamed,  by  implication,  to  associate  the 
Queen  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Hartington,  as 
dupe  if  not  as  agent.  The  story,  a  compound  of  imperfect 
political  knowledge,  and  most  j^robably  of  a  mis-recollection 
or  misunderstanding  of  things  said  and  written — a  third- 
hand  interpretation  of  second-hand  evidence — has  been 
set  right  by  "  Gladstonian  "  in  a  clear  and  convincing  letter 
to  the  Times,  which  is  creditable  to  his  candour  and  sense 
of  justice.  On  the  22nd  of  April  Lord  Hartington  was 
sent  for  by  the  Queen  and  asked  to  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Ministry.  He  told  Her  Majesty  that  in 
his  view  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  could  form  a  durable  ad- 
ministration, and  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  him.  On 
returning  to  town  he  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  whose  feeling 
about  the  resumption  of  office  he  had  only  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  man  in  the  street,  and  Lord 
Granville,  to  both  of  whom  he  communicated  the 
Queen's  proposal  and  his  own  advice.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
apparently,  was  not  inexorable,  and  Lord  Hartington 
and  Lord  Granville  proceeded  together  to  Windsor  next 
morning  to  aj^prise  Her  Majesty,  apparently,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ready  to  obey  the  Queen's  commands  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  and  kissed  hands  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Fu\st  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  editor  of  the  Speaker  appeals,  in 
support  of  his  imi^iitations  on  Lord  Hartington,  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Porster,  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville, who,  he  says,  were  in  the  secret.  Lord  Granville 
was  of  course  in  the  secret,  if  there  were  one,  though,  un- 
happily, he  is  not  in  a  position  to  tell  it.  But  how  were 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster,  who  labour  rnider  the  same 
disqualification  of  being  dead,  in  the  secret  t  Did  Lord 
Hartington  manage  to  see  them  in  the  intervals  of  his 
conferences  mth  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
after  his  return  from  Windsor,  and  did  he  sound  them 
as  to  their  willingness  to  serve  under  him  ?  If  not,  they 
were  not  in  the  secret,  and  the  testimony  is  only  second- 
hand. "  Gladstonian  "  declares,  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's authoi  ity,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  written  and  spoken 
words,  that  he  saw  only  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville. 
Did  he  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Gladstone  to  serve  under  him, 
or  to  quit  political  life  and  retire  to  Homer  and  Hawarden  1 
Of  course,  it  was  his  business  to  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  what 
the  Queen's  proposal  and  what  his  advice  to  Her  Majesty 
had  been,  and  to  ascertain  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  and  feel- 
ings on  the  matter.  Does  this  frank  and  instantaneous 
communication  with  Mr.  Gladstone  constitute  the  disloyal 
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attempt  to  foi-m  a  Ministry  independent  of  him  1  The  con- 
tention is  idiotic. 

Matters  so  far  were  bad  enough.  But  tliey  are  made 
much  worse  by  later  disclosures.  Mr.  Forster's  name,  it  is 
clear,  has  been  most  improperly  used,  to  say  the  very 
least.  In  a  speech  deliveied  during  the  general  election 
of  1880  he  bore  testimony  to  the  willingness  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Granville  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  dare  say  that  furthei'  inquiry  would  show 
that  Mr.  Bright  spoke,  like  Mr.  Forster,  in  a  sense 
precisely  opposite  to  that  which  the  editor  of  the  Speaker 
incautiously  attributes  to  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Gladstonian  journalist  declares  that  only  two  men  now 
living  know  the  truth  of  the  matter — Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  l)uke  of  Devonshire — and  that  his  information  comes 
from  a  man  now  living ;  in  other  words,  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself.  Thei'e  is,  perhaps,  some  confusion  on  the 
subject.  The  information  may  have  come  fi'om  some  of 
the  busybodies  and  tattlers  who  affect  to  speak  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's name,  without  his  knowledge  and  without  his 
authority.  The  /Speaker's  statements  are  in  direct  con- 
flict with  Mr.  Gladstone's  tribute,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner,  a  few  days  after  his  acceptance  of  office, 
to  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Loi'd 
Granville.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  telling  the  truth  then, 
the  Speaker  has  been  primed  with  falsehoods  by  somebody 
now  living.  Its  allegations  are  already  completely  and 
absolutely  disproved,  however  they  may  be  limited  and 
Avhittled  down.  Mr.  Gladstone's  evidence  was  given  when 
the  fiicts  were  fi-esh  in  his  recollection,  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Even  if  he  has  contradicted  his  own  statements  now,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  only  be  furnishing  an  additional  proof  of 
the  absolute  subjection  of  his  memory  to  the  interested  or 
passionate  bias  of  the  moment. 


H.M.S.  VICTORIA. 

THE  conti-ast  between  the  finding  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Court-Martial  which  has  just  sat  at  Malta  to  tiy 
the  Captain  and  Navigating  Officer  of  H.M.S.  Victo7-ia  is  one 
which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  pointed  out  with  some 
emphasis.  Captain  the  Hon.  Maurice  Bourke  and  Staff- 
Commander  TuLLY  wei'e  tried  for  running  one  of  the  most 
costly  ships  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  ashore.  The  j)lace  at 
which  the  stranding  took  place  is  notoriously  dangerous ; 
therefore  it  is  one  which  should  not  be  approached  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships  except  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  occasion 
on  which  H.M.S.  Victoria  ran  ashore  was  during  the 
regulation  torpedo  practice — the  motive  for  her  presence  at 
this  time  in  Dragomesti  Bay  being  simply  the  greater 
facility  of  fishing  up  torpedoes  which  take  headers  to  the 
bottom  from  shallow  water.  To  us  this  does  not  appear 
a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  a  very  valuable  vessel  with  a 
deep  draught  into  shallow  and  ill-surveyed  waters  which 
are  known  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  shoals  not  marked,  or 
very  ill  marked,  on  the  charts.  Apparently  this  was  also 
the  view  taken  by  the  Court-Martial,  since  it  found  that 
Captain  Bourke  took  his  vessel  into  a  dangerous  jiosi- 
tion  without  making  sufficient  previous  examination.  It 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  Staff-Com- 
mander was  to  blame  for  not  pointing  out  to  the  Cap- 
tain the  danger  which  he  was  running.  Put  into  plain 
words,  what  this  means  is  that  the  rashness  of  one  officer 
and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  other  put  the 
Victor  ia  in  serious  danger  of  total  loss,  and  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  subject  her  to  damage,  which  has  for  a  time  rendered 
her  useless  as  a  fighting  ship.  After  this  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  Captain  Bourke  and  Staff-Commander  Tully 
would  be  visited  with  some  form  of  substantial  punishment. 
The  Court  has,  however,  contented  itself  with  "  wigging." 
The  Captain  is  severely  reprimanded,  and  admonished  to  be 
more  careful  in  future.  The  Staff-Commander  is  repri- 
manded. We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  practice  of 
making  an  example  is  one  easily  abused,  yet  there  are  oc- 
casions on  which  an  example  should  be  made.  When  one 
gi'eat  ii-onclad  has  been  run  on  a  shoal  so  very  soon  after 
another  has  been  spitted  on  a  rock,  when  both  accidents  have 
been  notoi-iously  due  to  the  rashness  shown  in  taking  the  ships 
into  shallow  water,  when  there  has  been  more  manifest  care- 
lessness in  the  second  case  than  the  first,  thenweare  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  the  occasion  on  which  an  example  should  be 
made  has  arisen.  It  is  customary,  we  know,  to  plead  when 
a  sentence  of  this  sort  is  passed  that  the  professional  posi-  < 


tion  of  the  officer  who  has  ajipai'ently  got  off  easily  is  so 
seriously  injured  that  he  is  really  most  adequately  punished. 
The  plea  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  if  oidy  because  nothing- 
is  moi-e  liable  to  abuse  than  the  pi-actice  of  giving  a  light 
nominal  punishment  which  is  undeistood  to  cai'ry  a  severe 
practical  one  with  it.  One  veiy  common  abuse  is  this — 
that  an  officer  with  good  interest  very  commonly  escapes  the 
penalty  supposed  to  be  entailed  by  his  light  formal  sen- 
tence. The  spectacle  is  not  one  to  inspire  much  fear  in 
other  officers,  who  may  also  be  conscious  of  possessing  in- 
terest. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  will 
make  the  vise  he  is  entitled  to  make  of  the  powers  of  his 
office  to  make  the  captains  of  the  Meditei'i-anean  squadron 
realize  moi-e  clearly  than  they  appear  disposed  to  do  the 
danger  of  running  ships  on  shoi'e. 


PRIVILEGE— AND  MARIONETTES. 

AND  then  there  was  the  plaintives  costs.  Eleven  pound 
"  six  and  two.  And  then  there  was  his  own,  Which 
"  the  lawyers  they  did  fix  At  the  wery  moderit  figgar  Of  ten 
"  j^ound  one  and  six."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
famous  case  from  the  i-eport  of  which  the  above  lines 
are  quoted  "  the  debt  was  two  seventeen."  Mr.  W.  C. 
Parkinson,  of  some  part  of  Islington,  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  proportion  of  costs  to  debt  nowadays  in 
the  High  Court  and  Coiu't  of  Appeal  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  that  which  the  "  Pallis  Court  "  encouraged.  In- 
asmuch as  his  debt  to  the  outi'aged  Aquarium  Company 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  instead  of  "  two  seventeen,"  the 
amount  which,  on  Pallis  Court  principles,  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  altogether  for  his  unjustifiable  aspersions  upon 
the  characters  of  the  blameless  marionettes  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  brief  but  appalling  sum  in  rule  of  three. 
Howbeit,  even  if  it  had  been  as  much  as  that,  the  money 
would,  from  a  public  point  of  view,  have  been  well  spent, 
for  no  episode  could  have  represented  a  whole  class  of  the 
weaknesses  to  which  the  County  Council  is  a  prey  in  a  more 
pleasing  or  effective  manner. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  person  or  persons  con- 
tested the  representation  of  Islington  with  Mr.  Parkinson. 
If  they  possess  that  public  spirit  which  could  alone,  one  would 
think,  incline  any  one  to  aspire  to  membership  of  the 
County  Council,  they  must,  indeed,  be  thankful  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  depriving  the  Council  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
participation  in  its  laboui's.  Not  Mr.  Charles  Harrison 
himself  has  proved  a  more  deserving  Councillor,  or  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  metropolitan  county. 
Ml'.  Parkinson  is  said  to  be  a  gas  engineer,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  his  training  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling- 
predisposed  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  painful  duties  of 
a  Vigilance  Committee.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  told  by 
the  Aquarium  Company  that  there  was  no  impropriety  of 
thought  or  deed  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  visit 
except  such  as  was  centred  beneath  the  hat  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. It  was  worse  to  have  that  view  endorsed  tacitly  by 
the  twelve  good  men  who  assisted  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  in 
the  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  expressly  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  his  brethren.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  when  Mr.  Parkinson  accused  the  mario- 
nettes of  profligacy  in  speech  and  gesture  he  knew  that 
they  had  not  been  profligate  ;  but  the  law  of  England  is 
clearly  justified  in  holding,  as  it  has  always  held,  that  to  say 
what  is  not  true  when  you  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and 
ought  to  have  known,  and  must,  apart  from  unreasoning- 
prejudice  or  exti-eme  stupidity,  have  known  that  it  was  not 
true,  may  be  less  immoral,  but  is  not  less  expensive,  tl^an 
saying  what  you  know  to  be  untrue. 

True  to  his  character  of  typical  London  County  Councillor 
Mr.  Parkinson,  when  the  march  of  events  had  more  fully 
instructed  him  as  to  the  supposed  sex  and  as  to  the  harm- 
less antics  of  the  marionettes  whose  behaviour  had  been  so 
much  misconstrued  by  his  disordered  fancy,  resorted  to  a 
plea  of  almost  magnificent  arrogance.  This  was  that  a 
County  Councillor  "  doing  his  office "  is  completely  free 
fi-om  responsibility  for  any  defamatoi-y  thing  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  say.  It  was  not,  pei-haps,  necessary  for 
him  to  extend  his  claim  of  absolute  privilege  to  all  the 
merely  deliberative  acts  of  the  Council,  but  he  maintained 
that  when  the  Council  or  its  Committee  sat  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  licences  to  music-halls,  every  member  of  it  was 
to  be  accounted  a  judge,  and  as  such  had  fi-ee  rights  of 
defamation  over  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.    He  has  dis- 
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covered  that  it  is  one  thing  for  the  judges  to  ascertain 
so  great  a  privilege  to  be  inherent  in  their  own 
•office,  and  quite  another  to  attribute  it  to  membership 
-of  a  Countj-  Council.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Councillor  to  speak  his  mind  in  good  faith  and  with  ordi- 
nary sense  upon  the  subjects  brought  befoi'e  him,  he  is 
privileged  to  that  extent.  But  in  vindicating  the  charactei' 
■of  the  marionettes,  the  jury  found  that  Mr.  Parkinson  did 
not  express  himself  in  good  fiith  and  with  ordinary  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  they  held  that  he  spoke,  not  as  a  County 
"Councillor,  but  as  a  faddist,  or  a  "  Progressive,"  and  they 
'vvrote  him  doma  liable  in  250/.  damages.  This  view,  in  this 
•case,  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  to  be  sound,  and  their 
decision  .should  be  of  great  service  to  hasty  and  prejudiced 
per.sons  whose  keenness  of  vision  permits  them  to  detect 
indelicacy  when  they  are  too  far  off  to  see  the  difference 
•between  a  petticoat  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 


THE  EX-LIBKIS  SOCIKTY. 

TV^EXT  to  an  umbrella,"  said  Mr.  Warren  (now  Lord  de 
-^^  Tabley),  iu  his  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-plates,  "  there 
is  no  item  of  persoual  property  concerning  the  appropriation  of 
which  such  lax  ideas  of  morality  are  current  as  a  book.  If  jou 
neglect  to  restore  a  horse,  a  greatcoat,  or  a  pocliet-handkerGhief, 
some  social  stigma  will  probably  attach  to  you  should  the  depre- 
dation become  generally  known.  In  the  case  of  a  book-borrower 
there  is  no  such  Nemesis." 

It  may  be  assumed,  notwithstanding  the  generous  "senti- 
ments" which  accompany  many  of  the  earlier  "  book-plates  "  (or, 
■as  it  has  been  proposed  to  name  such  marks  of  proprietorsliip, 
"owner-plates"),  that  one  of  the  objects  of  these  personal  tickets 
was  from  the  first  to  act  as  a  mild  and  courteous  warning  to  the 
"  ungodly  "  who  "  borroweth  and  payetli  not  again."  IJow  futile 
this  intention  has  ever  proved  is  but  too  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  books  and  students  of  their  history  and  fortunes.  But  solici- 
tude concerning  the  ulterior  fate  of  books  (considered  as  items  of 
private  property)  is  not  even  required  to  suggest  the  affixing  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  "  book-plate  "  to  such  a  thing  as  a  book.  The 
e.r-Ubris  is  only  an  expression  of  that  general  tendency  to  impress, 
if  possible,  a  personal  character  on  goods,  chattels,  and  depen- 
dencies in  svhich  an  owner  takes  pride  or  interest ;  of  that 
universal  convention  as  to  the  congruity  of  stamping  armorial 
bearings,  "sentiments,"  or  mere  initials,  on  many  and  various 
things,  from  the  outer  walls  of  a  house  to  a  special  piece  of  furni- 
ture, or  a  gun,  a  sword,  a  dinner-plate,  and  the  livery  buttons  of 
a  man-servant. 

The  affixing  of  the  book-plate  completes,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, difficult  to  describe,  which  most  book-lovers  must  readily 
recall,  the  subtle  joy  of  book-possession.  And  inasmuch  as  once 
pasted  in  the  label  becomes  an  integral  part  of  a  cherished  volume, 
it  is  in  all  but  rare  cases  meant  to  be  in  if.self  a  thing  of  definite 
beauty.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  interests  ofl'ered  by  a  book-plate 
to  the  collector. 

Furthermore,  "  Style  is  the  man,"  said  Buffon,  largely.  This 
truism  may  be  paraphrased  with  reference  to  other  than  literary 
style.  A  "  bibliophile's"  plate  often  does  (always  should)  reveal 
special  tastes,  peculiarities  of  fancy,  personal  bias,  details  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  perpetuated.  This  is  most  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  style  of  e.v-lihris  known  as  the 
*'  Library  Interior,"  the  "Book-pile,"  the  "Allegorical,"  in  which 
much  of  the  owner's  personality  has  scope  to  appear. 

No  doubt  very  many  existing  book-plates  owe  their  existence 
and  devices  to  mere  fashion.  This  is  mostly  observable  iu  purely 
heraldic  plates,  which  must  to  a  great  extent  lack  the  more 
personal  stamp  of  the  previous  class.  But  even  these  are  invested, 
for  the  collector  or  the  student,  with  a  very  definite  interest,  for 
they  almost  invariably  bear  the  impress  of  the  prevailing  artistic 
taste  of  their  time. 

The  present  may  be  said  to  be  distinctly  a  collecting  age;  it  is 
also  very  perceptibly  a  book-loving  one.  Now,  the  study  of  book- 
plates is  a  humble,  but  by  no  means  useless  or  even  closely 
restricted,  branch  of  Bibliophily,  and  the  collecting  of  cv-lihris  is 
a  pursuit  which  it  were  wrong  to  compare,  as  men  have  lightly 
done,  to  the  "  hoarding  of  postage-stamps." 

The  book-plate  has  an  interest  which  covers  three  and  three- 
quarters  centuries  ;  and,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  it  may  have 
one  or  all  of  the  following  heads  of  value  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
artist,  the  littirateur.  It  may  bear  a  date,  and  thus  help  to 
fix  a  definite  taste  in  graving  and  ornamentation  ;  it  may  appear 
as  a  record  of  some  well-known  person  in  the  past  ;  it  may  oflisr 
special  information  to  the  herald  and  genealogist ;  it  may  be  a 
remarkably  handsome  thing  in  itself. 


France  has,  characteristically,  taken  ti  e  lead  in  the  study  of 
ex-libris  (as  she  has  in  most  subjects  crnnected  with  Fibliophily). 
But  this  investigation  of  natCi-iali  wh'c'i  lav  bee.i  so  long 
accumulating  seems  only  to  lave  1  een  rndertaken  with  any 
vigour  of  very  late  years.  Although  a  fair  amount  of  desultory 
writing  about  book-plates  is  on  record,  it  was  reserved  for 
M.  I'oulet-Malassis  to  give  the  first  impetus  to  the  modern  taste 
for  ex-libris  collecting. 

In  England,  it  i?  true,  as  far  hack  as  1837  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Parsons,  after  publishing  an  article  on  "  ]5ook-plates "  in  the 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Oxford  Unirersitj/  Archceological 
and  Ileraldical  Society,  warming  up  to  his  subject,  announced 
his  intention  to  bring  out  a  History  of  Book-plates.  The  pro- 
mised book,  unfortunately,  never  saw  the  light.  And  until  the 
appearance  in  1880  of  Warren's  now  classical  handbook,  English 
information  on  the  subject,  scanty  enough,  was  only  obtainable  by 
arduous  search  through  Notes  and  Queries  and  a  few  other  periodi- 
cals. There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  M.  Poulet-Malassis's  essay,  Les 
ex-libris  frangais  depuis  leiir  origine  jusqu  A  nos  jours,  which  sug- 
gested to  INIr.  Warren  the  definite  resolve  to  treat  the  subject 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  for  the  benefit  of  Engli.^li  readers. 
The  same  service  has  been  since  rendered  to  the  book-plate  litera- 
ture of  Germany  and  of  Sweden  by  two  even  more  elaborate 
works  of  "^^'^arnecke  and  Carlander — Die  detitschen  Biicherzeichen 
von  ihrem  Ursprunye  bis  zur  Gegemvart  (Berlin,  1890),  and  the 
Svenska  Bibliotek  och  Ev-Libris  (Stockholm,  1 891).  Italian  and 
Spanish  monographs  are  still  awaited. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Warren's  book  the  study  and  the 
collecting  of  book-plates  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  British  taste. 
This  is  palpably  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  very  flourishing 
association,  by  name  the  Ex-Libris  Society,  containing  upwards 
of  two  hundred  members,  which  held  lately  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing. Under  this  Society's  auspices  is  published  an  ably  conducted 
and  artistically  produced  journal,  the  ninth  number  of  which  is 
about  to  see  the  light. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of 
book-plates  is  the  creation  of  a  new  artistic  demand,  a  new  open- 
ing for  the  work  of  "  little  masters."  In  the  past  such  men  as 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Jost  Amman,  Cipriani,  Hogarth,  Bartolozzi, 
Bewick,  Collin,  Gravelot,  Scotin,  J.  Pine,  George  Vertue,  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  thought  the  minuscule  frame  of  a  book-plate  not 
unworthy  of  their  graver.  The  designing  and  execution  of  a 
modern  ex-libris,  with  all  its  special  artistic  requirements,  may 
prove  an  increasingly  attractive  bypath  in  the  field  of  his  chosen 
pursuit  to  many  an  artist  of  standing.  Originality  of  conception 
and  personality  of  character  are  the  great  desiderata.  The  purely 
heraldic  plate  is  comparatively  uninteresting;  there  is  no  indivi- 
duality in  it,  and  it  is  only  really  congruous  in  the  case  of  great 
libraries  forming  part  and  parcel  of  entailed  property. 

The  "  coat,"  if  it  has  retained  its  prestige  in  the  present  age, 
lias  lost  much  of  its  utility.  No  doubt,  in  the  early  days  of  book- 
collecting,  arms  were  almost  as  well  known  as  the  name  of  their 
owner,  and  their  presence  inside  a  book-cover  told  its  tale  at  a 
glance.    The  same  condition  can  hardly  be  said  now  to  exist. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  from  the  classical  plates  drawn  by 
Albert  Diirer  for  his  friend  Bilibald  Pirckheimer  to  the  latest 
heraldic  adaptations  of  Mr.  Sherborn,the  artist's  effort  has  been, 
as  it  should  be,  to  give  a  definitely  personal  character  to  his  label. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  point  of  numbers  the  coat- 
of-arms,  pure  and  simple,  set  forth  in  a  style  flattering  to  the 
general  prevailing  taste  in  ornamentation,  stands  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  mere  lack  of  initiative.  The  same  coat 
may  appear,  treated  in  Renaissance  style,  throughout  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Such  early  plates  are,  however,  rare 
and  otherwise  highly  interesting.  Then  came  what  is  conven- 
tionally, though  by  no  means  correctly,  described  as  the  Jacobean 
manner,  ranging  (on  Mr.  Warren's  authority)  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  this 
is  the  well-known  "cartouche"  and  escallop-shell  frame  for 
an  escutcheon  or  other  device,  symmetrically  and  profusely 
overtopped  by  curly  mantlings.  This,  between  1740  and  175°) 
gradually  developed  into  the  so-called  "  Chippendale " — the 
Rococo,  rocaille — style,  which  remained  in  favour  tmtil  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  special  character  of  this  manner,  as 
compared  with  the  Jacobean,  is  a  wdful  and  elaborately  contrived 
asymmetry  between  any  two  opposite  portions  of  a  frame.  The 
mantling  disappears  ;  within  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  rocailles 
sprout  sprays  of  flowers,  flutter  wreaths  of  ribbons;  Cupids  take 
the  place  of  supporters.  As  Georgian  years  roll  by  the  "  Chip- 
pendale "  becomes  wilder  and  more  dishevelled,  until  towards  the 
eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  exhausted  it- 
self and  suddenly  becomes  ohsolete,  being  replaced  by  a  compara- 
tively simple  "  wreath  and  scroll,"  a  tolerably  sober  "  allegoric  " 
style,  or  by  the  cold  abomination  of  the  plain  shield.  About  this 
time  begin  to  appear  the  landscape  and  ruin  :  the  "Library  Inte- 
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rlor,"  tlie  "  Book-pile,"  displace  more  frequently  the  conventional 
coat-of-arms. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  class  of  ex-libris  which  avoids  pictorial 
eHect,  and  is  content  with  a  printed  statement  of  ownership, 
accompanied  either  by  warnings   against   false  borrowers,  or 

sentiments  "  on  broad  rules  of  life ;  or  yet,  again,  by  foolishly 
hospitable  invitations  to  book-borrowers. 

A  good  and  very  early  example  of  the  "  sentiment "  book- 
plate exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  affixed  to  a  certain  Teutsch 
Psalter,  dated  a.d.  15 13,  and  stating  as  follows  :— 

Sum  Magistri  Geokgii/Maykii  Monacei^sis. 

(Melijus  est  pro  veritati  pati  svp{pliei)um  qud  i^ro  adulations 
■can  I  benejiciuyn. 

Sibi  et  amicis  is  a  corrective  that  has  more  than  once  been 
added  to  a  statement  of  book  property.  -ZVbn  mihi  sed  aliis 
actually  appears,  a  unique  example  of  hysterical  generosity,  on  a 
book-plate,  noted  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  Charles  de  Savigny.  To  such 
a  statement  one  would  almost  prefer  the  churlish,  but  practically 
emphatic,  rtKncjuaut  amicorum  of  a  fierce  French  bibliophile. 

Concerning  the  choice  of  a  personal  plate,  the  matter  is  so 
much  one  of  purely  individual  taste  that  no  advice  beyond  that 
af  perusing  some  choice  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  ex- 
libris  can  be  given.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  of  all 
styles,  the  so-called  "  Library  Interior,"  or  the  "  Book-pile,"  dis- 
playing the  labels  of  favourite  authors,  is  the  most  suitable  to  a 
modern  bookman.  If  the  "Interior"  be  a  presentment  of  his 
own  library ;  if  among  the  Book-piles  should  lurk  a  portrait  of 
the  owner  ;  and  if  the  plate  be  surrounded  by  crisp  and  original 
mottoes,  the  e.v-libris  will  be  the  means  of  conferring  a  distinctly 
personal  and,  in  many  other  respects,  attractive  and  valuable 
character  to  his  books. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

SOME  apprehension  has  been  caused  in  the  United  States  by 
the  export  during  the  past  week  from  New  York  of  about 
500,000/.  in  gold  to  Europe.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  last 
year's  crops  had  failed  in  Russia  and  were  deficient  all  over  Europe, 
while  they  were  unusually  abundant  in  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  became  general  that  Europe  would  require  so  much 
grain  of  every  kind  from  America  that  the  States  would  be  able 
lo  take  immense  amounts  of  gold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total 
amount  taken  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  the 
year  was  only  between  six  and  seven  millions  sterling,  and  now, 
instead  of  continuing  to  receive  gold,  it  is  feared  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  metal  may  have  to  be  exported.  Not  unnaturally 
many  Americans  are  apprehensive  that  this  is  a  result  of  the 
silver  policy  of  their  Government.  Since  the  middle  of  August, 
1890,  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  buying  every  month 
4i  million  ozs.  of  silver  and  issuing  in  payment  notes  which  are 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private,  and  for  about  twelve 
years  previously  it  had  been  buying  and  coining  silver  at  the 
rate  of  two  million  dollars  worth  every  month.  Consequently 
during  the  past  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  accumulated  neaHy  100  millions  sterling  nominal 
of  silver,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  persons  should 
fear  that  this  vast  accumulation  of  a  depreciated  metal 
is  causing  distrust,  and  is  leading  capitalists  to  withdraw 
gold  from  the  United  States  and  send  it  to  Europe,  where 
fhey  can  be  sure  of  getting  it  again.  If  this  were  the  real 
explanation  of  the  gold  exports  from  New  York  which  have 
begun,  it  would  be  very  serious  indeed  for  the  United  States.  It 
would  render  probable  such  a  disturbance  of  the  money  market 
as  might  end  in  a  general  crash.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  such  distrust  throughout  the  United 
States  as  would  lead  to  the  hoarding  and  export  of  gold,  and  after 
a  time  to  its  actually  rising  to  a  premium.  If,  indeed,  the 
exports  should  become  very  large,  and  should  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  possible  that  alarm  might  spring  up,  and  that 
gold  might  then  be  hoarded.  But  up  to  the  present  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  hoarding  of  the  metal,  and  certainly  it  does  not 
stand  at  a  premium.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  real 
explanation  is  different.  It  turns  out  now  either  that  last  year's 
crops,  taking  the  world  over,  were  larger  than  was  generally  be- 
lieved, or  that  the  stocks  of  old  grain  remaining  from  previous 
years  were  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  had  been  supposed.  In 
any  case,  it  is  certain  that  Europe  has  received  from  the  grain- 
exporting  countries  much  more  than  seemed  at  all  probable  at 
the  end  of  the  summer.  In  spite  of  the  famine  in  Russia,  the 
exports  of  wheat  from  that  country,  before  they  were 
prohibited,  were  of  exceptional  magnitude.  India  has  sent  un- 
usual quantities,  and  from  the  smaller  sources  of  supply  verv 
exceptional  quantities  have  also  been  received.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  ie  that  the  United  States  have  not  exported  as 


much  wheat  and  grain  generally  as  every  one  anticipated  in 
September  last,  and  that  tlie  price  of  wheat,  which  rose  rapidly 
during  the  summer,  has  fallen  over  20  per  cent,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  so  that  it  is  now  very  little  higher  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  America,  then,  has  sold  less  than  was 
expected,  and  has  received  lower  prices,  and  therefore  Europe  is 
not  indebted  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  general  belief  five  or  six  months  ago  that  the 
splendid  harvests  in  the  L^nited  States  would  so  enrich  the  farmers 
and  so  increase  the  traffics  of  the  railroad  Companies  that  specu- 
lation would  become  rampant,  that  Europe  would  buy  American 
railroad  securities  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and  that  thus 
Europe  would  become  indebted  to  America  not  only  for  food  but 
for  Stock  Exchange  securities.  On  the  contrary,  Europe  has 
persistently  sold  American  railroad  securities  ever  since  the 
summer.  They  have  been  bought  by  American  capitalists  and 
American  speculators,  and  the  purchases  of  those  securities  have 
offset  the  sales  of  food,  with  the  result  that  America  is  indebted 
to  Europe ,  instead  of,  as  every  one  expected,  having  a  large  balance 
to  its  credit.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  European  investments 
in  America  are  enormous  in  amount.  It  is  often  estimated  that 
the  annual  return  from  these  investments  exceeds  20  millions 
sterling.  But  if  the  sales  of  securities  by  Europeans  to  Americans 
have  oti'set  the  purchases  of  food  by  Europeans  from  Americans, 
then  America  would  owe  to  Europe  about  ;o  millions  sterling 
per  annum  for  interest  upon  European  investments  in  the  States, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  that  now  and  then  small 
amounts  of  gold  would  be  taken  in  settlement  of  a  part  of  the 
debt  by  Europeans  who  might  require  the  metal  for  one  purpose 
or  another.  If  this  be  the  real  explanation,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  gold  exports  will  become  so  large  as  to  create  alarm  in  the 
United  States,  and  bring  about  a  panic  in  the  money  market. 

At  last  the  revenue  payments  have  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
money  market.  In  the  outside  market  the  rate  of  discount  has 
risen  to  2^  per  cent.  Bill-brokers,  too,  have  been  obliged 
to  borrow  considerable  amounts  from  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  at  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  ]'"xchange,  which 
began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  banks  charged  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers  about  3^  per  cent.  As  the  account  open  i'or  the 
rise  is  small — indeed  speculation  is  alnrost  entirely  absent — 
this  came  as  a  surprise  upon  the  market,  and  tended  to  lower 
prices.  But  the  upward  movement  in  money  is  merely  tem- 
porary. In  two  or  three  weeks  more  the  payments  out  of 
the  Exchequer  will  exceed  the  receipts,  and  then  rates  will 
begin  to  fall.  In  the  first  T'eek  of  April,  too,  the  quarterly 
interest  on  the  National  Debt  will  be  paid,  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  further  fall ;  while  it  is  possible,  as  stated  above, 
that  gold  may  be  received  from  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
not  likely  that  much  will  come.  For  these  reasons  it  seems 
certain  that  the  present  scarcity  of  money  will  be  short-lived. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  somewhat  during  tbe  week. 
At  the  beginning  it  fell  somewhat,  but  has  again  recovered  to 
41/56?.  per  oz.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  strong  demand  for 
India,  where  export  business  is  very  large,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  good  demand  for  banking  accommodation  to 
bring  the  crops  down  from  the  interior  to  the  ports  of  shipment. 
In  the  United  States  the  speculators  in  silver  have  entirely  lost 
confidence.  They  have  sold,  for  some  time  past,  in  very  large 
amounts,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  they  will  make  any 
further  attempt  to  support  the  market,  since  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Free  Coinage  Bill  will  not  be  passed.  It  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  just  sailed  for  Europe,  where  it  is 
said  he  is  about  to  open  negotiations  for  calling  an  International 
Monetary  Conference  to  consider  how  best  to  support  the  value 
of  silver.  That  may  revive  the  courage  of  speculators  ;  but  it 
seems  extremely  improbable  that  the  European  Governments  will 
do  anything,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  consent  to  be 
represented  at  a  Conference. 

Distrust  is  still  very  general  in  the  City,  and  from  time  to  time 
alarmist  rumours,  most  of  them  utterly  unfounded  and  all  of 
them  greatly  exaggerated,  are  being  circulated.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week  there  was  a  report  of  a  run  upon  one  of  the  West- 
End  banks,  and  on  Wednesday  there  were  rumours  of  other 
banking  troubles,  which  appear  to  have  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  that  a  very  small  country  bank  is  in  difficulties. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  trade  is  declining,  and  that  the 
fall  in  silver,  cotton,  wheat,  iron,  and  wool  has  inflicted  very 
heavy  losses  which  may  result  in  several  failures.  But  there 
appears  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  grossly  exaggerated 
rumours  that  are  circulated.  Commercial  failures  seem  almost 
inevitable  ;  but  that  there  will  be  any  great  disaster  is  not  in 
the  least  likely.  The  difficulties  on  the  Continent  are  being  in- 
creased, too,  by  the  fears  that  exist  that  Greece  will  have  to  make 
a  compromise  with  her  creditors.  Undoubtedly  Greek  finance  is 
in  a  bad  way ;  but  if  the  Greek  people  are  willing  to  submit  to 
the  necessary  sacriSces,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  king- 
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dom  is  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  In  tlie  United  States  the 
beginning  of  gold  shipments,  as  stated  above,  has  excited  fears  that 
gold  may  disappear  from  circulation,  and  that  silver  may  fall  to  a 
discount,  and  the  markets,  therefore,  have  been  somewhat  disor- 
ganized. In  every  direction,  then,  there  is  distrust  and  apprehension. 
Speculators  for  the  rise  are  quite  discouraged,  and  speculators  for 
the  fall  are  attacking  now  one  stock  and  now  another.  Yet  the 
fall  during-  the  week  for  the  most  part  has  been  quite  unimportant. 
A  few  stocks,  it  is  true,  have  fallen  sharply  ;  but  then  other  stocks 
liave  risen,  and  especially  in  inter-Bourse  securities  there  has 
been  considerable  firmness. 

The  trade  outlook  is  not  bright.  The  wheat  market  is  dull, 
and,  in  sj  ite  of  the  famine  in  Russia  and  the  short  crops  all  over 
Europe,  tlere  is  lees  demand  than  anywhere  was  expected.  The 
Syndicate  that  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  iron  market  has 
apparently  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  there  has  been  a 
sharp  fall  in  the  metal.  There  is  no  improvement  in  cotton,  the 
price  being  as  low  now  as  ever  before,  and  wool  likewise  is  ex- 
ceedingly low — almost  as  low  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
The  fall  in  wool,  of  course,  affects  injuriously  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America,  and  thus  tends  to  increase  difficulties 
already  great  enough.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  abundant 
harvest  has  failed  to  stimulate  trade,  although  there  appear  to  be 
now  some  symptoms  of  improvement ;  especially  lliere  is  reported 
to  be  an  increase  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  value  of  commer- 
cial bills  offering  for  discount,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  money  in  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  districts. 


Investment  stocks  generally  have  risen  somewhat  during  the 
week,  while  speculative  have  fallen  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stocks  chiefly  dependent  upon  Continental  support  have  some- 
what risen.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  96j^,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f  ;  India  Three 
per  Cent,  stock  closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  |;  New  South  "Wales 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  94I,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  Queensland 
closed  at  89^,  also  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  New  Zealand  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  92J,  a  rise  of  |.  Even  Four  per 
Cent.  Paipee-paper  shows  a  recovery  of  f  upon  the  week, 
having  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  69I.  Again,  London 
and  North-Western  stock  closed  at  176,  a  rise  of  | ;  Great 
Western  closed  at  1585,  a  rise  of  i|,  and  Midland  closed  at  163I, 
a  rise  of  ij.  But  Brighton"A"  closed  at  iSif,  a  fall  of  J.  In 
the  American  market  there  is  in  almost  every  instance  a  decline, 
heaviest,  of  course,  in  the  speculative  securities,  but  considerable 
even  in  the  sound  dividend-paying  shares.  Thus  Atchison  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  39^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  I  j ;  Erie  closed  at  32 1,  a  fall  of  ;  Union 
Pacific  shares  closed  at  475,  a  fall  of  i| ;  New  York  Central 
shares  closed  at  116^,  a  fall  of  i  ;  Lake  Shore  shares  closed 
at  125I,  a  fnll  of  i^,  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at 
75f,  a  fall  of  if.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  gold  premium  at  Buenos  Ayres,  there  has  been  a 
marked  recovery  in  Argentine  railway  stocks  and  in  Argentine 
bonds.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed 
on  Thursday  at  66-8,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  9  ;  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  112-114,  a  rise  of  8,  and 
Central  Argentine  closed  at  52-4,  a  rise  of  6.  Argentine  Five 
per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  61-2,  a  rise  of  ;  and  the  Funding 
Loan  closed  at  53-4,  a  rise  of  i.^.  Egyptian  Unified,  on  the  good 
Budget  statement,  rose  as  much  as  during  the  week,  closing 
on  ^.Thursday  at  There  has  also  been  a  recovery  in  Greek 

bonds.  The  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  56,  a  rise  of  ij;  the 
Four  per  Cent.  Rentes  closed  at  51^,  a  rise  of  2^;  and  the  Loan 
of  1 884  closed  at  65,  a  rise  of  3.  The  Turkish  series,  on  rumours 
of  conversion,  advanced  rapidly.  The  "A"  series  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  46,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  li,  and  the  "B"  series  closed  at  27^,  a  rise  of 


THE  TATE  GALLERY. 

1 1  HIE  newspapers  are  again  occupying  themselves  with  what 
-*-  they  term  the  conflict  of  science  and  art  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  Tate,  who  has  sixty  pictures  and  80,000/.  to  spare, 
"which  he  is  willing  to  devote,  as  he  has  already  devoted  largre  sums, 
to  the  public  good,  will  give  them  both  to  the  nation  on  condition 
the  pictures  are  exhibited  and  the  money  is  spent  on  a  site  which, 
after  twenty  vears  of  discussion,  every  man  of  science  of  repute  has 
declared  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  science  and  scientific 
education  in  this  country.  There  has  been  much  public  miscon- 
ception on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  way 
in  which  the  sacred  name  of  art  has  been  dragged  into  a  contro- 
Tersy  with  which  art  has  really  very  little  to  do.  Up  to  the 
present  scientific  men  have  contented  themselves  with  defending 
a  position  which  they  had  every  right  to  consider  their  own. 


They  have  strictly  limited  themselves  to  stating  the  facts  which' 
supported  their  own  point  of  view,  caring  little  for  the  more  or 
less  accurate  statements  put  forward  by  the  other  side.  The  time^ 
has  now  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  a  connected  state- 
ment of  the  story — discreditable  as  it  is  to  many — should  be 
given. 

We  may  commence  by  saying  that  the  self-dubbed  champions 
of  British  Art — chiefly  picture  dealers,  amateur  and  other — 
who  have  been  moving  in  the  matter  have  done  so  as  the  friends 
of  a  "  public-spirited  gentleman "  (to  quote  the  words  of  the- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  who  had  expressed  his  willingness- 
to  give  his  collection  of  pictures — number  stated  above — to  the 
nation. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  same  gentleman  further  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  an  additional  80,000/.  if  a  site  satisfactory  to 
himself  were  provided  for  the  building  in  which  his  collection  and 
other  pictures — about  which  more  presently — were  to  be  housed. 
It  was  to  be  called  the  "  National  Gallery  of  British  Art."  The 
public  interest  in  the  munificent  gift  to  a  large  extent  depended 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  impression  that  the  British 
nation  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  "  National  Gallery  of  British  Art."  Unfortunately  the- 
idea  lacked  originality.  As  serious  students  we  must  remark  that  on,- 
the  second  day  of  February,  1857,  a  certain  John  S.  Sheepshanks 
left  236  pictures  to  the  nation  on  the  condition  that  they  were 
to  be  exhibited  in  "  a  well-lighted  and  otherwise  suitable  gallery,, 
to  be  called  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art." 

It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  promoters  of  the  new  scheme 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  these  facts,  as  they  have  never 
made  any  reference  to  them ;  but  this  hypothesis  breaks  down. 
AVe  respect  their  judgment,  though  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  candour,  for  on  further  inquiry  we  tind  that,  having 
appropriated  the  old  title,  they  proposed  further  to  appropriate 
the  old  pictures.  In  this  they  were  unquestionably  wise  in  their 
generation,  for  Mr.  Sheepshanks's  bequest  of  236  pictures,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  setting  for  Mr.  Tate's  munificent  present  of 
sixty,  contains,  among  other  unconsidered  trifles,  five  Turners,, 
sixteen  Landseers,  thirty  Mulreadys,  eight  Wilkies,  two  Cromes,. 
six  Constables,  two  Ettys,  and  twenty-four  Leslies.  Other  collec-- 
tions  have  in  recent  years  been  added  to  this,  and  if  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  scheme,  by  a  legitimate  extension  of  their 
idee  mere  of  annexing  the  Sheepshanks  collection,  had  succeeded 
in  annexing  all  the  Government  collections,  and  grouping  them 
round  Mr.  Tate's  sixty  pictures,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
established  something  which  might,  without  undue  straining  of 
language,  have  been  called  a  British  Luxembourg  or  eyen  a 
British  Louvre. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  grand  conception  immediately 
commended  itself  to  IJer  Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  Goschen, 
whose  penchant  for  art  is  well  known,  was  for  once  effusive  ;  and 
the  Lord  President  himself,  whose  close  attention  to  his  duties 
had  unfortunately  prevented  him  from  knowing  that  the  proposal 
before  him  was  to  alienate  the  most  priceless  art  treasvires  under 
his  charge,  raised  no  objections.  Galleries  were  at  once  offered 
to  Mr.  Tate  which  are  admitted  to  be  about  the  best  lighted  for 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Europe,  with  larger  wall  space  thart 
that  possessed  by  the  Louvre.  In  spite  of  this  his  picture-dealing' 
friends  were  not  satisfied.  They  began  to  cast  about  for  a  site 
on  which  a  brand-new  building  should  be  erected.  Kensington 
Palace  and  a  few  more  equally  unimportant  positions  were 
considered,  but  eventually  that  which  commended  itself  most: 
strongly  to  them  was  a  part  of  the  parcel  of  land  which' 
had  been  bought  by  the  Government  two  or  three  years 
previously  for  "Science  and  the  Arts" — meaning,  of  course,, 
the  industrial  arts.  On  this  plot  it  was  intended,  by  those 
whose  opinions  are  or  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in  such) 
matters,  to  build  the  Science  Museum  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Commission  twenty  years 
ago,  and  concerning  which  Departmental  Committee  after  Com- 
mittee had  reported  that  its  erection  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary. The  last  of  these,  appointed  by  the  Treasury  itself,  s  tated 
that  the  collections  were  suflTering  from  the  disgraceful  way  in 
which  they  are  housed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
of  science  throughout  the  country  has  necessitated  a  correspond- 
ing growth  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  of  which  the  training 
of  science  teachers  is  the  principal  function.  Instruction  is  now 
given  in  temporary  buildings,  erected  on  the  site  selected  by  Mr. 
Tate,  and  the  permanent  buildings  which  must  eventually  be 
erected  to  replace  them  should  stand  on  the  same  site,  both 
because  they  would  then  be  close  to  the  other  departments  of  the- 
College,  and  also  because  they  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Science  Museum,  which  everybody  understood — until  Mr.  Tate 
appeared  upon  the  scene — was  to  be  built  to  the  west  of  them. 

Matters  then  stood  thus.  The  first  scheme  to  which  Mr.  Tate's, 
ill-advised  picture-dealing  friends  committed  him  gutted  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  of  its  most  important  art  treasures 
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'To  this  the  Government  had  no  objection.  Their  second  scheme, 
■while  no  more  favourable  to  art,  marred  the  prospects  of  science 
■at  South  Kensington  for  all  time.  This  the  Government  agreed 
to  ■with  eflusion. 

But  now  the  really  comic  part  of  the  performance  began. 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  ■was  more  than  a  collector  of  pictures.  lie 
■was  a  noble  and  far-seeing  man.  He  expressly  laid  it  do-wn  in 
liis  deed  of  gift  that,  "  it  is  not  my  desire  that  my  collection  of 
pictures  and  drawings  shall  be  kept  apart  or  bear  my  name  as 
■such."  This  proves  his  nobility.  He  further  stipulated  that,  if 
•any  attempt  were  made  to  place  his  pictures  under  any  other  care 
■than  that  which  he  had  himself  selected,  his  collection  should 
forthwith  revert  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  It 
was  therefore  evident  that  a  magnificent  vision  of  a  British 
Luxembourg  dwindled,  so  far  as  its  immediate  realisation  was 
■concerned,  to  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Tate's  sixty  pictures. 

Next  came  the  question  of  the  site.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  if  the  Lord  President  assented  to  the  proposal,  he  assented 
to  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  If  so,  he  soon  became  aware  of 
them.  Karely  has  the  scientific  world  of  England  been  so  stirred 
with  indignation  as  when  it  learned  the  way  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  science  had  been  sacrificed.  It  came  out,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  scientific 
•employes  of  the  Department  had  never  been  consulted.  Almost 
every  scientific  man  of  eminence  in  the  country  immediately 
signed  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  protesting  against  the 
^proposed  scheme. 

The  President  and  Ofiicers  of  the  Royal  Society,  many  residents 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  professors  in  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  the  Presidents  of 
rnearly  all  the  scientific  societies,  were  unanimous  in  con- 
•demnation. 

Such  an  expression  of  expert  opinion  as  this  was  more  than  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  could  stand,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  City  to  grant  a  site  on  the  Embankment.  The  Cor- 
;poration  have,  however,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
scheme  on  any  terms  which  have  been  proposed,  and,  unabashed 
by  their  previous  experience,  the  wirepullers  have  again  come 
forward,  and  Mr.  Tate  is  represented  as  having  put  his  foot  down 
and  declared  that,  unless  he  has  the  site  he  wants,  irrespective  of 
the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  other  interests,  he  will  with- 
draw his  offer. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  that  the  piiblic  should 
•clearly  understand  the  facts.  Mr.  Tate  has  consented  to  submit 
his  pictures  to  the  judgment  of  experts,  and  it  is  at  all  events 
possible  that  he  may  be  advised  that  some  of  them  are  not  worthy 
■of  a  place  in  a  national  collection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  greater  part  of  the  South  Kensington  pictures 
■■cannot  be  removed,  and  nearly  all  the  others  by  which  ISlr. 
Tate's  gift  was  to  be  supplemented  are  already  exhibited  to  the 
public.  There  would  thus  in  future  be  two  National  Galleries  of 
British  art  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  road,  to  be  distinguished 
probably  as  A  and  B.  Both  would  be  under  public  control,  but 
imder  difierent  governing  bodies.  As  both  would  aim  at  repre- 
senting modern  art,  they  would  presumably  be  rivals  in  the 
market.  Hence,  there  might  be  what  is,  we  believe,  called  in 
financial  circles  a  "  boom  "  in  British  art  from  which,  quite  un- 
•«xpectedly,  profit  might  accrue  to  picture-dealers,  amateur  and 
other. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  future  of  the  only  museum  of 
scientific  apparatus  in  the  country,  and  of  the  Government  college 
in  which  the  apparatus  is  used  and  exhibited  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  would  be  sacrificed,  as  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
in  the  country  have  with  one  accord  declared. 

We  d'O  not  think  that  the  nation  will  have  any  difliculty  in 
•coming  to  a  right  conclusion  in  the  matter,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Tate  will  have  the  good  sense  to  agree  to  proposals 
•which  may  obviate  either  the  rejection  of  his  own  handsome 
■offer  or  the  wrecking  of  schemes  which,  estimated  alone  by  the 
capital  which  the  nation  has  already  embarked  in  them,  are  far 
.more  valuable. 


CONXERT  RECORD. 

JCpSIDAY,  12th,.  Wind  Instrumental  C/iamber  Music  Society. — 
The  programme  included  a  MS.  Quintet  by  A.  Carnall, 
Onslow's  Sextet,  Op.  30,  a  Concertino  for  Bassoon,  by  F.  David, 
a.  Clarinet  Solo,  a  Duo  for  Flute  and  Horn,  and  two  pieces  for 
quintet  ef  wind  instruments.  So  much  "  wind-music  "  (as  Mr. 
Pepys  would  have  called  it),  unrelieved  by  a  single  song,  proved 
very  monotonous,  and  the  Society  would  do  well  in  future  to 
shorten  its  programmes  as  well  as  its  name.  Mr.  Carnall's 
"Quintet  is  well  written,  but  not  very  original,  and  the  perform- 
■ance  of  Hasselman's  brilliant  Duo  in  F,  though  otherwise  very 


good,  was  marred  by  an  unfortunate  breakdown  of  the  horn  in 
an  elaborate  cadenza. 

Saturday,  13'/;.  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — The  Overture  by 
Cherubini  with  which  the  Concert  opened  was  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  181 5,  but  it  has  not  been  performed  for 
some  forty  years,  and  has  only  recently  been  published.  It  is  a 
fine  and  characteristic  specimen  of  the  great  Italian  master, 
written  when  his  powers  were  at  their  highest,  and  possessing 
emphatically — as  was  truly  remarked  in  the  analytical  pro- 
gramme— the  gift  of  style  and  of  that  refined  lofty  spirit  whicli 
distinguishes  all  Cherubini's  great  works.  The  introductory 
Larghetto  is  very  impressive,  and  the  scoring  throughout  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  efl'ective.  Presumably  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  Overture  was  followed  by  the  trivial,  if  pretty, 
Intermezzo  from  Mascagni's  Cavalleria  llusticana,  which  was  heard 
to  better  advantage  than  at  any  previous  performance  in  England. 
Of  more  interest  was  the  production  of  the  early  version  of 
Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony.  Though  announced  as  the  version 
of  the  work  written  in  1841  (that  usually  performed  being  the 
composer's  revision  of  185 1),  it  seems  that  the  earlier  score  has 
not  been  entirely  follo'wed  ;  but  the  editors,  Drs.  Wiillnor  and 
Brahms,  have  adopted  what  they  consider  the  best  readings  from 
both  sources,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  definitive  edition 
which  should  comprise  the  best  points  of  both.  The  propriety  of 
such  a  proceeding  is,  of  course,  open  to  grave  doubts.  Schumann, 
by  revising  the  work  ten  years  after  its  composition,  confessed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  earlier  version,  and  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  unfair  to  him  to  revert  to  what  he  had  rejected.  But; 
Schumann's  orchestration  is  notoriously  unsatisfactory,  and  in- 
stead of  improving  in  this  respect,  he  deteriorated,  developing 
more  and  more  a  fondness  for  thickness  of  orchestral  colour.  It 
was  probably  this  reason  which  induced  the  editors  to  issue  the 
early  version  of  the  work,  in  which  the  instrumentation  is  much 
lighter  and  clearer  than  in  that  hitherto  used.  The  result  in 
performance  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected ;  in  point  of 
form  the  later  version  is  the  best,  but  the  orchestration  of  that 
of  1 84 1  is  to  be  preferred.  The  performance  was  not  very  good  ; 
indeed,  the  playing  of  the  band  throughout  the  concert  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  Symphony  and  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  Concerto.  The  solo  pianist  was  Mme.  lloger- 
Miclos,  who  was  heard  in  Beethoven's  Third  Concerto,  Schumann's 
Novelette  in  F,  and  a  waltz  of  Moszkowski's.  The  vocalist  was 
Mr.  Santley,  who  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  Schubert's 
"  Erl-King,"  and  Vulcan's  song  from  Gounod's  Philemon  et  Baucis, 
the  last  verse  of  which  he  was  forced  to  repeat. 

Alonday,  i^th.  Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  programme 
included  Beethoven's  Rasoumowski's  Quartet  in  E  minor.  Op.  59, 
No.  2,  and  Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  25,  botih 
works  of  the  first  rank,  the  merits  of  which  can  be  diminished  by 
no  amount  of  repetition.  In  the  latter  the  pianoforte  part  was 
taken  by  Mile.  Ilona  Eibenschiitz,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
this  season.  She  was  also  heard  in  ]5eethoven"s  Waldstein 
Sonata,  Op.  53 — a  bold  task  for  a  young  pianist  to  essay,  but 
one  from  which  she  emerged  with  complete  success.  Her 
playing  is  not  only  excellent  in  style  and  technique,  but  shows 
signs  of  a  vigour  and  individuality  of  interpretation  which 
are  most  welcome.  The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  Helen  Trust,  who 
sang  Arne's  charming  " Gentle  Youth"  and  "The  Traveller  Be- 
nighted," and  two  songs  by  Mile.  Chaminade.  Her  success  was 
not  so  marked  as  on  previous  occasions,  as  she  sang  persistently 
out  of  tune — possibly  owing  to  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 

Tuesday,  16th. — The  programme  of  Miss  Dora  Bright's  Piano- 
forte Recital  was  exclusively  selected  from  the  works  of  English 
composers.  Curiously  enough,  the  earliest  and  last  numbers  in. 
the  chronologically  arranged  programme  proved  the  most  interest- 
ing. I'urcell's  Second  Suite,  containing  an  elaborate  Ohaconne, 
and  a  fine  Sonata  of  Dr.  Arne's,  with  a  clever  Air  and  Variations 
by  J.  Moir  Clark,  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  Meudelssohnian  "  Lied  "  and 
Professor  Stanford's  difficult  Toccata,  were  much  more  striking 
than  Sterndale  Bennett's  Joan  of  Arc  Sonata — one  of  the  com- 
poser's weakest  work.s — and  the  group  of  pieces  by  other  com- 
posers which  opened  Part  II.  of  the  Recital.  Miss  Bright  was 
also  best  in  these  numbers.  Her  style  and  execution  are  so  good 
that  it  is  a  pity  she  cannot  get  rid  of  an  unbecoming  habit  of 
looking  about  her  whilst  playing;  it  is  a  trick  whicli  seriously 
interferes  with  the  effect  of  her  performances.  On  the  same 
afternoon  Miss  Clara  Osmond,  a  young  pianist  of  some  promise, 
gave  a  Recital  at  Steiuway  Hall.  Miss  Osmond's  reading  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  90,  was  very  good  ;  she  also 
played  Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor  and  other  pieces. 
She  has  intelligence  and  considerable  technical  ability,  which 
would  probably  develop  under  first-rate  teaching.  The  Recital 
was  pleasantly  enlivened  by  songs  by  Mrs.  Randolph  Liebig 
and  Mr.  Bispham.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Frederic  Griffiths,  a 
flute-player  of  exceptional  ability,  gave  an  invitation  concert  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  which  he  was  heard  in  Schubert's 
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Introduction  and  Variations,  Op.  i6o,  two  numbers  from  a 
Concerto  by  F.  Langer  ;  a  Romance  and  Saltarello  by  E.German, 
and  a  Hungarian  P^antasia  by  Joachim  Andersen.  The  concert 
also  included  songs  by  Dvorak,  Gounod,  Godard,  and  Sullivan, 
sung  by  Miss  Hannah  Jones  (who  replaced  Miss  Lucile  Hill), 
and  Mr.  W.  KichoU. 

Thursday,  i%th. — Mr.  Richard  Gompertz  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society's  String  Quartet  gave  a  remarkably 
fine  performance  of  Beethoven's  (so-called)  Posthumous  Quartet 
in  A  minor,  Op.  132,  at  Princes'  Hall.  Mr.  Gompertz  also  took 
part  in  a  very  well-written,  though  occasionally  difl'use.  Sonata 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violin  in  E  major,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Algernon  Ashton,  who  played  the  piano  part.  Tbe  concert  in- 
cluded songs  by  Mr.  Shakspeare,  and  ended  with  Haydn's 
Quartet,  Op.  76,  No.  5. 

Friday,  igih. — A  magnificent  performance  of  Berlioz's 
Symphony,  "  Harold  en  Italie,"  brought  the  series  of  Sir  Charles 
Hallo's  orchestral  concerts  to  a  close.  Tbe  support  these  concerts 
have  received  has  been  so  meagre  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
being  revived  next  winter.  We  can,  therefore,  only  congratulate 
Manchester  on  the  opportunities  it  enjoys  of  hearing  such 
orchestral  playing  as  London  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating. Besides  Berlioz's  Symphony,  the  programme  included  a 
short  Symphony  of  Haydn's,  L)vo]:i'ik's  first  Slav  Rhapsody,  and 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto.  The  latter  work  is  .seldom  heard, 
nor  is  it  altogether  one  of  the  master's  best  compositions.  The 
violoncello  part,  which  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  solo 
instruments,  was  admirably  played  by  Signor  Piatti. 

Saturday,  loth.  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — Wagner's  Faust 
Overture,  Beethoven's  First  Symphony,  Schumann's  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  and  a  new  Gipsy  Suite  by  Mr.  (ierman  made  up  a 
very  attractive  programme.  The  Symphony  is  so  seldom  heard 
as  to  be  almost  a  novelty,  and  Mr.  German's  Suite  proved  a  very 
taking  and  melodious  work,  consisting  of  four  graceful  numbers, 
all  more  or  less  illustrative  of  gipsy  life.  The  final  Tarantella  is 
hardly  appropriate,  for  the  South  Italian  dance  is  most  uncha- 
racteristic of  gipsy  music  and  dances.  The  solo  pianist  was  Miss 
De  Lara.  She  played  the  Concerto  with  great  delicacy  and  re- 
finement, and  was  encored  after  her  other  solos.  The  vocalist 
was  Mme.  Clara  Samuell,  who  sang  songs  by  Mozart  and 
Macfarren. 

Monday,  22nd. — Mr.  Edgar  Haddock,  an  able  violinist,  assisted 
by  Mme.  de  Pachmann,  accomplished  successfully  the  feat  of 
playing  Beethoven's  first  six  Violin  Sonatas  at  an  afternoon 
concert  at  Steinway  Hall.  The  scheme  has  some  small  educa- 
tional interest ;  but  six  sonatas  at  a  sitting  is  too  much  to  be 
appreciated  by  any  but  the  most  enduring  amateur.  Monday 
Popular  Concerts. — Dvorak's  bright  and  interesting  String  Quartet, 
Op.  51,  was  played  with  much  verve  and  finish  by  Mme.  Neruda, 
MM.  Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti ;  the  other  concerted  number  in  the 
programme  being  Mozart's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  G  minor,  in 
which  Ilerr  Schonberger  took  part.  The  pianist  was  heard  at  his 
best  in  Weber's  Sonata  in  A  flat.  Op.  39,  and  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene  sang  Schubert's  "  Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  ergiebt,"  and 
three  national  Hungarian  songs,  arranged  by  F.  Korbay,  giving 
for  an  encore  Brahms's  "  Feldeinsamkeit.  ' 

Tufsday,  23. — Mile.  Marianne  Eissler  gave  her  third  Quartet 
concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  the  programme  of  which  does  not  call 
for  remark. 


THE  WEATHRR. 

WE  have  again  had  a  week  of  very  unsettled  weather,  and 
marked  by  changes  as  sudden  as  those  which  have  been 
recorded  in  previous  weeks.  When  we  closed  our  notice  of  last 
week  the  thermometers  in  the  north  Midland  Counties  were  rising 
again,  after  registering  readings  some  thirty  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  On  Thursday  morning,  February  18,  the  tem- 
perature at  Loughborough  was  26°  higher  than  it  had  been  the 
day  before,  and  snow  showers  were  reported  all  over  the  country, 
while  a  cyclonic  disturbance  lay  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This 
approached  us  during  the  day,  bringing  snow  with  it,  and  by 
Friday  morning  (19th)  all  communication  by  wire  with  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Channel  Islands  was  cut  off  by  snow.  Tbe 
lines  were  restored  next  day  ;  but  the  storm  moved  northwards 
to  the  Irish  coast,  where,  on  Saturday,  a  fall  of  snow,  unprece- 
dented in  depth  since  the  Crimean  winter  of  1855,  covered  the 
whole  of  tbe  south  of  Ireland.  Trains  were  snowed  up  in  several 
places,  and  telegraph  wires  broken — a  blizzard  was  reported  in 
Limerick — while  the  gale  which  brought  the  snow  was  severe 
enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of  damage  even  as  far  north  as  at 
Belmullet,  in  Erris.  The  measured  amount  of  rain  and  snow 
at  Roche's  Point,  Queenstown  Harbour,  was  12  inch.  In 
front  of  this  storm,  which  has  been  pu.'^hed  out  to  the  Atlantic 
again,  a  wave  of  heat  passed  over  England,  and  brought  on  a 


rapid  thaw,  the  change  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  being  from  ro^ 
to  15°  in  the  south  of  England,  and  even  greater  at  Aberdeen  and 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  During  these  days  a; 
tremendous  downpour  of  rain  and  snow  descended  upon  Scilly,  as- 
much  as  four  inches  being  measured  in  five  days.  On  Monday 
morning  the  depression  continued  to  lie  ofl'  the  south-west  coast 
of  Ireland,  but  the  gales  had  died  down,  and  the  barometer  was 
rising  steadily,  except  in  the  extreme  north.  This  movement  has 
been  continued  up  to  Wednesday ;  but  on  Tuesday  night  a  small' 
secondary  depression  formed  itself  over  Kent,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  process,  brought  down  a  regular  downpour  over  all  the- 
south-east  of  England.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days  our- 
temperature  in  London  has  been  more  genial,  and  maximum 
readings  of  above  50°  have  made  their  reappearance  on  the  charts- 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  weather  on  the  Continent  has  been 
quite  as  unsteady  as  in  these  islands,  and  visitors  to  the  Riviera,, 
in  search  of  fine  weather,  have  enjoyed  the  treat  of  three  inche?- 
of  rain  at  Nice,  on  the  two  days  of  Sunday  and  Monday. 


PUPPET  AND  PL.AYWRIGHT. 

TTTHEN,  shortly  before  the  production  of  his  play,  Mr.  Oscar- 
^  »  Wilde  undertook  to  dissipate  the  aerial  stagnation,  so  that 
in  the  consequent  agitation  the  bark  which  he  was  launching 
might  be  wafted  sometc/iere,  he  made,  as  his  hot  and  cold  cyclonic 
centres,  the  following  utterances  : — "  The  personality  of  the  actor- 
is  often  a  source  of  danger  in  the  perfect  presentation  of  a  work 
of  art,"  and  "  There  are  many  advantages  in  puppets.  .  .  ,  They 
recognize  the  presiding  intellect  of  the  dramatist."  Of  course 
Mr.  Wilde  must  not  be  taken  seriously ;  for  in  such  case  we 
might  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  wisdom  is  fatuity,  andl' 
that  his  bearing  in  the  eye  of  the  public  is  only  natural  to- 
him.  But  wisdom  may  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of — Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  the  paradox  of  the  enlightened  may  be  the  verdict  of 
the  future.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  Mr.  W^ilde's  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  "  Puppets  and  Actors  "  with  what  seriousness- 
we  can.  W^e  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Wilde  does  not; 
suppose  that  the  casting  of  a  play  in  a  well-regulated  theatre  is 
a  matter  of  chance,  and  that  he  is  aware  that  the  consideration 
of  the  personality  of  the  various  available  actors  is  a  serious 
managerial  responsibility.  No  manager  in  his  senses,  for  in- 
stance, would  seriously  cast  Mr.  Penley  or  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith 
for  the  part  of  Hamlet,  nor  would  he  have  cast  the  late  Mr. 
William  Hill  for  it,  though  the  personality  of  the  latter  would  have- 
well  fulfilled  a  necessary  condition  in  the  title-role,  manifest  from- 
a  speech  of  Queen  Gertrude  in  the  play,  and  would,  indeed,  have- 
also  satisfied  Mr.  Wilde's  idea  of  "  converting  his  own  accidental 
personality  into  the  real  and  essential  personality  of  the  character 
he  was  called  upon  to  impersonate."  We  must,  therefore,  take  it 
that  in  Mr.  Wilde's  ideal  actor — that  one  who  is  to  completely 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  dramatist — there  must  be  no- 
quality  which  the  public  who  know  him  can  recognize  under  any 
disguise.  This  would  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
— by  managers — for  the  consequent  lowering  of  salaries  would 
quiet  the  peculiarly  mercantile  minds  with  which  these  gentlemen 
are  credited  by  the  fag-end  of  the  century  dramatists.  Perhaps- 
Mr.  Wilde's  meaning  may  be  elucidated  by  his  remark  regarding 
the  puppets,  which — or  whom,  if  he  prefer  the  pronoun — seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying  out  his  own  ideas.  "  They  recog- 
nize the  presiding  intellect  of  the  dramatist,"  "nor  do  they  speak 
more  than  is  set  down  for  them."  They  do  not  even  speak  so- 
much,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Mr.  Wilde's  remarks  about  the 
performance  of  the  puppets  in  Paris;  for  in  this  connexion 
says : — "  Their  gestures  were  quite  sufficient,  and  the  words 
that  seemed  to  come  from  their  little  lips  were  spoken  by  poets- 
with  beautiful  voices."  AVe  even  see  here  a  new  function  for 
the  poet,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  compiler  of 
combinations  of  words  all  his  own  and  not  the  utterer  of  words 
of  others.  We  fear  that  the  domain  of  the  puppet  world  must  be 
left  to  Mr.  Wilde  and  to  Mr.  County  Councillor  Parkinson,  each 
of  whom,  gifted  with  special  creative  insight,  can  see  qualities 
and  recognise  intentions  denied  to  the  majority  of  the  public 
What  Mr.  Wilde  saw  in  that  miniature  effigy  of  Miranda,  fashioned 
as  she  was  "  by  an  artist,"  we  know  not ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it 
led  him,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  statement  as  a  truth,  to  send 
her  flowers  at  the  close  of  the  play.  If  such  effect  can  be 
achieved  by  the  divine  impersonality  of  a  puppet,  then  truly  that 
personality  which  comes  from  the  existence  of  red  blood  in  the 
veins,  of  passion  in  the  heart  and  fire  in  the  brain,  which  thing.s 
are  to  be  found  in  even  the  meanest  of  actors,  would  be  a 
dangerous  quality  to  deal  with  for  the  production  of  effect.  Mr. 
Wilde  says  himself  "  anybody  can  act.  ...  To  be  conventional 
is  to  be  a  comedian";  so  we  may  take  it  that  the  human 
qualities,  in  which  all  men  share,  are  barriers  to.  histrionic- 
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success.  If  we  follow  his  argument  further,  we  must  admit, 
if  we  accept  his  postulate,  that,  inasmuch  as  to  have  any  dis- 
tinguishable or  recognizable  personality  is  to  bar  the  actor 
from  consummate  achievement,  those  only  can  be  quite  accept- 
able to  the  dramatist  who  merely  speak  his  lines  without 
spontaneous  efi'ort  or  individual  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
situation.  The  result  would  doubtless  be,  theoretically,  per- 
fection, and  something  like  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  average 
dramatist,  especially  the  successful  one,  accompanied  by  a  deser- 
tion of  audiences  en  masse.  Nay,  more,  if  we  follow  out  Mr. 
Wilde's  argument,  perfection  can  only  be  found  for  the  represen- 
tation of  any  work  of  art  in  the  borderland  between  the  positive 
and  the  negative.  Here,  again,  let  us  take  Mr.  Wilde's  dictum  on 
the  subject : — "  The  actable  value  of  a  play  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  its  value  as  a  work  of  art."  Surely  if  a  play  is  com- 
plete as  a  work  of  art  before  it  has  been  acted,  a  piece  of  music  is 
a  work  of  art  before  it  is  rendered  into  harmonious  sound,  and  a 
picture  is  a  work  of  art  before  it  is  wrought  on  the  canvas. 
Thus  the  perfection  of  all  art  is  to  be  found  in  its  inception, 
and  in  the  world  of  letters  style  is,  by  inference,  a  vice.  Finally, 
we  find  that  pictorial  perfection  is  best  represented  by  a 
whitened  wall  whereon  the  eye  may  tranquilly  rest  and  take 
in  all  the  beauty  of  scene  and  figure  which  the  perfect  in- 
tellect can  realize  thereon,  untrammelled  by  all  those  dangerous 
and  misleading  qualities  which  distinguish  any  one  thing 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind.  Follow  out  Mr.  Wilde's  argument 
to  the  bitter  end,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  has  done  a  wrong 
to  art  and  to  himself  by  the  production  of  his  play.  In  modern 
plays  with  living  actors  "  the  charm — the  inefi'able  charm — of 
the  unreal  is  here  denied  us,"  says  the  author  of  Ladi/  Winder- 
tnere's  Fan.  How  much  more  complete  it  would  have  been  had 
it  still  remained  in  the  brain  of  him  who  sent  the  flowers  to  the 
Parisian  puppet !  But  let  us  not  speak  too  much  "  by  the  card  "  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  pleasing  theory.  In  his  wishing  for  a  stormy  advent 
for  his  play,  he  only  follows  the  lead  of  another  "  great  medicine  " 
storm-raiser,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Both  these  writers 
are  poets  and  scholars,  and  both  hold  themselves  competent,  not 
only  to  teach  their  own  generation  as  to  fact,  but  to  lay  down  the 
lines  on  which  alone  poetic  achievement  of  plays  without  actors 
can  be  perfected,  even  if  now  and  again  both  have  to  hold  them- 
selves free  from  the  narrowing  shackles  of  logic,  the  principles 
that  govern  speech.  "  I  have  just  been  sent  an  article,"  says  Mr. 
Wilde,  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to  the  Daili/  Teleyrajj/i, 
Trith  an  egotism  which  is  above  the  niceties  of  grammar. 


THE  O.U.F.C. 

THE  "  chapter  of  accidents  "  is  one  which  should  always  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  those  who  would 
organise  an  assault  at  arms  on  an  important  scale.  Like  those  of 
tenors  {siparva  licet  .  .  .),  fencers'  services  on  a  public  occasion 
are  prone  to  fail  at  perversely  inopportune  moments. 

The  Oxford  University  newly-foimded  Fencing  Club  must  there- 
fore be  congratulated  on  the  great  success  it  has  achieved,  certain 
defections  in  their  cast  notwithstanding,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  fete  de  tepee — we  may  be  allowed,  on  such  a  topic,  to  use 
the  consecrated  Parisian  term  for  a  public  display  of  swordsman- 
ship. This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  show  of  the  kind  witnessed 
in  Oxford,  at  least  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Besides  Mr.  McLaren's  world-renowned  gymnastic  institute 
there  have,  it  is  true,  existed  from  time  to  time  certain  rooms 
where  men  might  learn  something  of  the  sword's  dexterous  use 
or  the  more  sturdy  wielding  of  singlesticks  ;  but  these  "  schools" 
always  were  very  short-lived.  The  late  Mr.  McLaren  himself, 
albeit  he  was  an  admirer  as  well  as  an  adept  (after  his  own 
lights)  of  the  pliant  foil,  used  to  deprecate  all  attempts  to  put 
fencing  skill  to  the  test  of  wide  competition.  The  reason  for  this 
prejudice  against  fencing  matches,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
where  matches  of  any  kind  are  naturally  held  as  obvious  con- 
comitants of  all  sports,  is  not  easily  distinguishable.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  it  was  reserved  for  a  small  knot  of  L'niversity  men,  with  a 
strong  taste  for  swordsmanship  as  a  fine  art,  to  start  a  fencing 
club,  independent  of  gymnastics  or  pugilism,  and  to  place  its  tuition 
in  the  hands  of  professed  masters — teaching  of  fence  being  still 
one  of  those  matters  which  "  they  order  better  in  France."  And 
to  "  inaugurate  "  the  yoimg  venture,  an  assault-at-arms  of  a  truly 
representative  kind  was  held,  before  a  singularly  appreciative 
concourse,  in  the  Clarendon  Rooms,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  the  president,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  the  secre- 
tary, of  the  newest  of  Oxford's  athletic  clubs.  Unlike  most 
public  displays  of  the  kind  in  England,  the  exhibition  was  of  the 
sword  proper,  fence  or  exercise  ;  that  is,  it  was  unmixed  with  the 
usual  bouts  of  sparring  and  wrestling,  the  clumsy  wielding  of  I 
quarterstaff,  the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs,  and  with  "  feats  of  [ 


strength,"  all  things  which,  as  a  rule,  are  introduced  into  an 
assault-at-arms  as  sops  to  the  patience  of  spectators  who  appre- 
ciate but  moderately  the  more  refined  subtleties  of  fencing. 

The  new  Club  goes  a  step  further  (and  one,  we  think,  in  the 
right  direction)  than  most  similar  institutions,  in  forbidding  the 
use  within  its  rooms  of  aught  but  steel  weapons;  thus  is  the 
singlestick  even  banished  from  its  pale :  practice  in  cutting  play 
must  be  carried  out  with  sabres,  and  not  with  edgelcss  cudgels, 
which  never  can  develop  in  the  scholar  the  true  and  necessary 
sentiment  dufer.  Foil  play,  the  key  to  all  swordsmanship,  formed 
naturally  the  staple  of  the  entertainment,  and  at  this  graceful  art 
many  members  of  the  O.U.F.C.  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
opposition  to  well-known  London  swordsmen.  Among  the  former 
were  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  of  Merton,  Mr.  Cook,  of  Wadham ;  among 
the  latter,  Mr.  II.  M.  Paget,  Mr.  M.  J.  Sweetman  (Worcester 
Regiment),  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  Mr.  Egerton  Castle. 

Swordplay  possesses  among  its  many  attractions  an  historical 
interest,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  assault 
to  have  shown  on  the  platform,  introduced  by  a  pithy  historical 
disquisition  from  the  President's  lips,  the  playing  for  a  "  prize," 
after  the  Elizabethan  fashion,  "  at  verie  many  weapons  " :  to  wit, 
rapier  and  dagger,  rapier  and  cloak,  sword  and  buckler,  and  the 
good  English  backsword.  Two,  however,  of  the  four  amateurs 
who  were  to  "play  the  prize,"  had  been  disabled  by  previous 
fencing-room  accidents  with  the  uncompromising  sixteenth-cen- 
tury black  rapier  {xpada  nc(/ra).  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  left  hand, 
suspended  in  a  sling,  was  unavailable  for  dagger  or  cloak  wielding, 
and  Captain  Hutton,  being  more  recently  injured,  was  unable  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  Thus  the  field  was  reduced,  in  point 
of  numbers,  to  Sir  Frederick  and  Mr.  Walter  Pollock.  Their  con- 
test, however,  with  these  obsolete  but  formidable  weapons  excited 
keen  interest.  At  the  "  single  rapier  "  Mr.  Harry  Pye,  a  gentle- 
man imbued,  as  to  swordsmanship,  with  the  graceful  and  caya^^'ero- 
like  Sicilian  school,  opposed  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  with  the  long, 
wily,  insinuating  Italian  blade.  This  weapon  he  later  exchanged 
for  an  Italian  sabre  wherewith  to  meet  Mr.  Walter  Pollock's 
French  duelling-sword  and  Mr.  Sweetman  with  the  sabre.  With 
such  dissimilar  weapons  it  was  curious  to  note  how  evenly  matched 
the  passes  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Sweetman,  who  are 
singularly  handy  with  all  hand  weapons,  met  Mr.  Castle  with 
the  German  sabre  and  the  "  claymore "  respectively,  and  the 
assault  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  bout  of  the  utmost  anima- 
tion between  M.  de  Goudourville,  the  Club's  maitre-d'armes,  and 
M.  Bourgeois,  of  the  Laugham  Chambers  Fencing-rooms.  This 
final  display  between  two  "  professors  "  aroused  much  enthusiasm, 
and  one  of  the  foreign  guests  was  heard  to  say,  in  delighted  and 
hopeful  tones,  "  Aliens,  il  y  a  un  avenir  pour  les  armes  ici ! " 
For  the  sake  of  a  mighty  pleasant  and  beneficial  pursuit,  we  hope 
this  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  labours  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Cook  may  have  lasting  and  wide-spreading 
results.  We  may  some  day  see  a  similar  institution  founded  at 
Cambridge,  and  hear  of  an  inter-University  fencing-match  as  one 
of  the  athletic  year's  fixtures. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

WITH  the  story  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  play,  produced  last 
Saturday  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  the  public  is  already 
familiar.  It  is  still,  we  believe,  the  privilege  of  the  dramatist 
to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way,  although  some  critics 
have  denied  to  him  this  right.  But  Mr.  Wilde  has  exer- 
cised that  privilege  to  its  utmost  limit.  In  the  first  act  Lady 
Windermere  promises  to  strike  Mrs.  Erlynne  across  the  face 
with  her  fan,  and  we  are  worked  up  to  look  forward  to  that 
event  in  the  second  act,  the  scene  of  the  ball.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  fan  is  dropped  along  with  the  intention.  This  is  a 
dangerous  realism ;  for,  of  course,  though  Lady  Windermere 
was  remarkably  "  fresh "  for  her  position,  in  real  life  she  would 
hardly  have  struck  a  person  in  her  own  house.  In  a  drama  she 
might  do  so,  and  should.  It  is  in  Act  II.  that  Mr.  Wilde,  by 
concealing  the  relationship  existing  between  his  heroines,  has 
denied  himself  and  his  audience  a  dramatic  situation;  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  play  the  eff'ect  is  theatrical  rather  than 
dramatic.  If  we  were  told  in  Act  I.  that  Lady  Windermere 
intended  striking  her  mother,  we  .should  have  experienced  the 
excitement,  and  the  relief  afterwards  that  she  had  not  done  so. 
But,  being  ignorant  of  the  relationship,  we  .are  merely  dis- 
appointed ;  and  no  dramatist  can  attbrd  to  disappoint  his  audi- 
ence so  early  as  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  The  horror  of  a  daughter 
striking  her  own  mother  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  in 
high  comedy,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  way  out  of  the  difii- 
I  culty.  But  in  Act  III.  the  advantages  of  keeping  us  still  in 
[  ignorance  are  obvious.    The  inexplicable  self-sacrifice  of  Mrs. 
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Erlynne,  tlie  adventuress,  is  far  more  striking — far  more  startling 
than  if  "slieliad  explained  everything"  beforehand.  It  would 
have  been  stale  and  unprofitable  (though  doubtless  pathetic)  to 
know  that  she  was  only  trying  to  save  her  own  daughter.  And, 
considering  her  very  disgraceful  conduct,  and  that  no  benefit  was 
to  be  reaped  by  creating  difficulties  between  husband  and  wife, 
it  was  the  least  she  could  do,  although  the  precise  method  was 
unforeseen  by  her.  So  in  violating  the  canons  of  dramatic  art 
Mr.  Wilde  has  propounded  a  very  interesting  conundrum. 

Of  the  acting  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Miss  Marion  Terry,  as 
Mrs.  Erlynne,  though  admirable  in  her  character  of  the  fascinating 
adventuress,  was  unsuccessful  in  the  emotional  scenes  with  Lady 
Windermere.  Yet  she  understood  her  part,  and  is  sure  to  im- 
prove. Miss  Lily  Hanbury  found  the  part  of  the  wife  too  onerous 
for  her  undeniable  abilities.  The  performance  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
as  Lord  Windermere,  was  the  most  satisfactory.  The  part  gave 
him  few  opportunities.  The  finding  of  Lady  Windermere's  fan 
was  admirably  rendered,  and  it  was  an  incident  that  depended 
entirely  on  the  actor  himself  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould's  misinter- 
pretation of  Lord  Darlington  was  but  a  gloomy  piece  of  love- 
making. 

It  is  a  quaint  and  curious  circumstance  that  the  funniest  plays 
fchould  so  often  prove  to  be  those  that  are  designed  for  the 
most  serious.  Intentional  humour  and  comicality  rarely  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  unintentional,  though  most  luckily  for  many 
authors  of  plays  the  average  spectator  is  not  quick-witted,  and 
as  a  rule  is  ready  to  take  a  remark,  or  even  an  incident,  "  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  intended  " — to  quote  the  commonplace  so 
frequently  employed  by  those  who  want  to  say  something  dis- 
agreeable. Conceive  a  band  of  gipsies  who  are  anxious  to  murder 
a  man,  and  make  a  practice  of  heralding  their  approach  by  play- 
ing a  wild  dance  tune  on  the  violin.  Think  of  the  idea  as  an 
episode  in  a  comic  opera !  It  is  not  easily  to  be  equalled  for 
drollery ;  and  this  perhaps,  if  we  come  to  analyse  motives,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  exactly  what  a  band  of  gipsies  would  not  do. 
Tvo.  Stealth  is  the  main  requisite  of  the  murderer  who  pur- 
sues his  prey.  Nothing  to  warn  the  victim  of  his  enemies' 
approach.  Let  the  avenger  make  his  spring,  let  the  foul  deed 
be  done,  and  then,  if  you  must  have  music,  why — Ta-ra-ra- 
boom- de-ay!  or  any  other  triumphant  pajan  that  you  like. 
But  in  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  play,  A  Bohemian,  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  the  gipsies  always  let  on  that  they  are  coming  to  murder 
Mr.  Norman  Brooke  if  they  can  catch  him — which  is,  of  course, 
precisely  what  they  cannot  do  until  it  occurs  to  some  wiser  man 
among  them  that  the  whole  thing  has  got  to  be  thought  out 
afresh  ;  for  what  happens  ?  Naturally  when  Mr.  Norman  Brooke 
hears  the  tune,  which  they  have  so  obligingly  told  him  announces 
his  doom,  he  scoots  off'  like  a  rabbit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of 
course  he  does — who  would  not  Y 

But  if  we  followed  in  detail  all  the  absurdities  of  A  Bohemian, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  slightly  exceeding  the  space  which 
the  production  deserves.  It  is  all  a  house  of  cards  with  the 
most  shaky  of  foundations.  A  girl.  Miss  Olga  Clifford,  a  great 
prima  donna,  asks  Mr.  Norman  Brooke  to  go  and  register  as 
hers  a  child  born  to  her  unmarried  sister.  Putting  aside  as,  on 
the  whole,  just  a  trifle  improbable,  the  idea  that  a  girl  would 
confide  such  a  commission  to  a  man  from  whom  she  is  expecting  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  it  might  be  urged,  if  it  were  worth  urging, 
that  there  is  not  the  very  least  reason  in  the  world  why  this  little 
felony  should  have  been  concocted.  Brooke  is  rich,  free,  un- 
married, his  own  master,  madly  in  love  with  Olga,  and  so  he  asks 
her  to  be  his  mistress,  and  accompany  him  in  his  flight  from  the 
indiscreet  but  persistent  gipsies.  When  she  refuses  he  un- 
graciously says  that,  if  it  must  be  so,  he  will  marry  her  ;  but  not 
unnaturally  she  does  not  find  the  prospect  tempting,  and  so  when 
she  is  about  to  marry  some  one  else  he  produces  the  false  certifi- 
cate which  states  that  she  is  the  mother  of  a  child.  She  could 
bring  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  this  is  false  if  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker  would  only  let  her  ;  but  he  will  not,  for  he  has  incorrectly 
considered  it  desirable  that  he  should  write  a  fourth  act.  We 
Avill  refrain  from  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
contrives  to  retard  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  acting  calls  for 
no  special  comment. 


WELSH  MINIMS. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  take  any  annual  debate  quite  seriously,  and 
last  Tuesday's  debate  on  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  though  it  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  various 
Liberal-Unionist  votes.  Taken,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
the  debate  of  the  preceding  Friday,  on  County  Court  judges 
in  Wales,  it  suggests  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  there 
are  a  good  many  things  which  are  untrue,  that  there  are  no 
available  arguments  against  the  Church  in  "SA^ales  which  are 


the  least  new,  and  that  there  is  no  Welsh  grievance  of  any  im- 
portance. Among  things  which  obviously  attain  to  a  ridiculous 
degree  of  untruth,  Welsh  statistics  are  conspicuous.  When  the 
leading  lay  champion  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  laboriously  com- 
piles a  religious  census,  and  then  refuses  to  publish  any  but  a 
small  part  of  the  results,  and  that  subject  to  unknown  amend- 
ments— when  five  places  of  Church  worship  in  a  small  town 
are  overlooked,  when  two  thousand  persons  are  added  to  the 
population  of  the  same  place,  and  when  the  only  undoubtedly 
correct  return  in  one  county  is  from  Hawarden,  even  the 
simple  Englishman  becomes  suspicious  ;  and  his  suspicions  are 
not  allayed  by  the  recollection  that  Welsh  Nonconformity 
has  consistently  and  repeatedly  declined  the  offer  of  the 
assistance  of  the  enumerators  of  the  national  Census.  The 
novelty  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  Church  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  contents  of  the  speech  of  the  opener,  Mr.  S. 
Smith.  Through  him,  speaking  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  we  are  appalled  to  learn  that  every 
form  of  ecclesiastical  abuse  prevailed  in  Wales  during  the  last 
century.  We  were  not  prepared  for  this,  but  should  be  some- 
what consoled  by  the  general  admission  that  the  Church  in 
Wales  is  growing  and  flourishing  in  every  particular,  were  it 
not  for  the  real  novelty  of  the  debate — namely,  Mr.  Bryce's 
argument  that  this  improvement  of  the  Church  is  no  answer  to 
her  enemies  (true  friends  he  would  call  them,  but  he  means  the 
same),  for  that  no  institution  is  at  its  worst  when  it  is  reformed. 
As  an  exam  pie  of  this  he  quoted  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  ;  he 
might  profitably  have  prolonged  his  illustration  so  as  to  include 
the  Septemljer  Massacres. 

Of  things  that  do  not  matter.  Judge  Beresford's  appointment  to 
a  Welsh  County  Court  judgeship  seems  certainly  to  be  one.  He 
cannot  speak  Welsh,  and  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  barristers 
who  can  who  would  make  as  good  judges.  As  to  the  judge's 
legal  qualifications,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney-General  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  criticisms  of  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  occasionally  practised  before  him,  some  of 
whose  remarks  might  well  have  been  left  unmade.  Mr.  Beresford 
acted  for  some  time  as  his  father's  deputy,  and  his  appointment 
has  certainly  given  satisfaction  to  the  advocates  who  most 
frequently  appear  before  him.  That  a  County  Court  judge  in 
Mid-Wales  should  be  unable  to  speak  Welsh  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted,  though  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
apt  to  be  a  great  deal  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  the  Attorney- 
General  professed  general  sentiments  in  accordance  with  those  of 
his  adversaries,  and  for  the  future,  if  the  six  barristers  who  can 
talk  Welsh  can  also  talk  English  and  know  a  little  law,  they 
may  hope  to  divide  two  or  three  County  Courts  among  them. 
It  may  be  hard  on  the  Welsh,  but  they  seem  to  like  it  so,  and  it 
really  does  not  matter  to  other  people. 


THE  FROGS  AT  OXFORD. 

npHE  revival  of  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  at  Oxford  last 
Wednesday  was  an  unqualified  success,  if  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  Indeed,  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Lensea  in  405  B.C.  can  hardly  have  been  more  voci- 
ferous in  their  applause  at  the  sight  of  a  comedy  so  full  of  the 
exquisite  fooling  that  is  for  all  ages,  and  of  the  spirit  of  auda- 
cious criticism  that  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  shortcomings  that  are  inevitable  in  all  such  attempts  at 
classical  revival  were  Avell  nigh  lost  sight  of  in  the  astonishment 
that  so  much  still  remained  which  was  not  only  amusing  but  in- 
telligible. When  Xanthias  upon  his  donkey  first  trotted  into  popu- 
larity on  the  lofty  narrow  stage  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  beneath 
the  shifting  sunlight  of  an  Athenian  spring,  he  spoke  his  lines 
before  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand,  kicking  their  heels  against 
the  marble  seats  that  circled  upwards  from  the  ring  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Acropolis.  The  nation 
(for  it  was  little  less)  that  was  looking  on  were  in  the  last 
struggles  of  a  hopeless  war.  Arginusse  had  been  won,  but  dearly 
paid  for,  and  the  catastrophe  of  yEgospotami  was  still  to  come. 
There  was  a  touch  of  the  recklessness  of  the  situation  in  the  plot 
and  dialogue  of  the  play ;  hints  at  a  peace  were  no  longer  possible, 
for  the  last  throw  had  been  made  in  the  hazard  of  the  war,  and 
the  stake  was  double  or  quits.  The  only  reference  possible  to  con- 
temporary politics  was  to  the  one  and  only  general,  to  whom  every 
nation  turns  in  a  crisis  of  its  fate ;  and  the  mere  discussion  of 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  showed  even  more  clearly  the  desperate 
nature  of  aff'airs.  The  situation  of  the  Comic  Poet  of  Athens 
when  called  on  for  a  plot  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  per- 
plexing. But  his  genius,  giving  a  frolic  welcome  to  such  diffi- 
culties, had  found  a  theme  that  could  offend  no  one,  and  could 
give  all  a  chance  of  laughter.   Dionysus  in  his  own  theatre,  with 
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his  statue  before  him,  which  the  Ephebi  had  brought  in  the  night 
before,  is  represented  searching  in  the  lower  world  for  a  worthy 
priest  to  celebrate  his  festivals.  The  three  great  tragedians  of 
Attica  were  dead,  and  none  were  there  to  take  the  vacant 
place.  Should  he  revive  Euripides  or  .Eschylus  ?  After  a 
doubt,  which  only  adds  strength  to  the  conclusion,  a  doubt  which 
no  Athenian  could  imagine  to  be  serious  in  Aristophanes,  the 
older  and  the  graver  poet  wins  the  contest  held  before  the 
throne  of  Pluto.    Such  is  the  main  argument  of  the  play. 

The  0.  U.  D.  S.  were  very  wise  in  laying  more  stress  on  the 
side  issues  of  the  comedy,  such  as  the  scene  with  Heracles,  the 
chorus  of  the  Frogs,  and  the  voyage  to  Hades,  than  on  literary 
criticism  whose  interest  has  chiefly  been  lost  with  the  lost  manu- 
scripts of  the  poets. 

Of  these  interludes,  the  meeting  with  the  Corpse  was  the  first 
incident  that  really  roused  the  house  on  Wednesday.  The  bier 
and  its  shrouded  occupant,  borne  in  by  mourners,  to  the  wailing 
melody  of  a  funeral  march,  was  at  first  ghastly  in  the  extreme — 
the  light-hearted  attempts  of  Xantliias  to  wake  the  dead  added 
only  another  stroke  of  horror.  Mr.  Ponsonby's  yawn  of  half- 
regretful  resuscitation  broke  the  strain.  Tlie  keynote  of  the 
play  was  struck,  and  actors  and  audience  let  themselves  go ;  the 
mixture  of  the  old  paganism  with  the  latest  strain  of  sarcasm 
was  irresistible.  After  this,  strange  echoes  of  the  omnibus  con- 
ductors shouting  in  Piccadilly  mingled  with  the  cries  of  Charon 
— "  This  way  to  Tartarus  !  Charing  Cross  !  Bank  I  Bank  !  "  In 
the  next  scene  the  fuu  grew  faster  still — to  see  Dionysus  being 
tubbed  in  Greek,  to  hear  the  daily  lessons  of  the  Tovvpatli  making 
Hell  re-echo  with  the  curses  of  a  coach  condemned  to  everlasting 
work  upon  Infernal  waters — all  this  was  too  mucli  for  an  audience 
upon  the  banks  of  Isis.  Criticism  became  impossible ;  Mr.  Ilelbert 
in  his  extraordinary  conception  of  Dionysus  as  an  old  maid, 
.lEacus  with  a  bronzed  chest  and  delicately-powdered  face, 
Heracles  a  painted  mass  of  incongruities,  and  struggling  to  be  a 
Greek  god  through  them  all — everything  was  taken  as  classical, 
everything  applauded. 

Of  the  music  we  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  The 
Chorus  themselves,  led  by  an  exceptionally  good  Coryphoeus 
(Mr.  Tapsfield),  succeeded  in  rendering  their  difficult  parts 
creditably.  No  company  but  one  of  amateurs  would  have  had 
the  audacity  to  attempt  so  much  in  the  short  time  at  their 
disposal  for  rehearsals,  and  Messrs.  Furse  and  Lyon  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  their  success.  Very  few  first  nights — in  any 
house — have  been  so  free  from  obvious  error. 


REVIEWS. 


TYNDALL'S  NEW  FRAGMENTS.* 

THIS  volume  might  be  supposed  from  its  title  to  be  merely  a 
fresh  collection  of  pieces  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
under  the  title  of  Fragments  of  Science  have  gone  through  several 
editions.  But  this  is  not  so.  Mr.  Tyndall's  readers  will  find 
here  examples  of  a  particular  literary  power  which  he  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  put  forth  before  except  in  commemorating  Faraday. 
Certainly  they  will  also  find  examples,  and  good  ones,  of  the 
popular  and  half-popular  scientific  exposition  of  which  Mr. 
Tyndall  is  a  past  master,  and  which  has  in  common  public  repute 
unjustly,  though  to  some  extent  inevitably,  obscured  the  merit  of 
his  own  original  work.  When  we  lay  down  these  Neiu  Frag- 
ments, however,  we  think  of  Mr.  Tyndall  chiefly  in  a  rather 
dift'erent  capacity.  It  remained  for  him  to  prove  himself  an 
accomplished  biographer  in  things  human  as  well  as  things  scien- 
tific, an  attractive  chronicler  of  men  as  well  as  of  their  work  ; 
and  this  he  has  now  done.  His  accounts  of  Count  Rumford  and 
Thomas  Young,  and  above  all  his  first-hand  recollections  of 
Carlyle,  give  him  a  new  and  distinct  step  of  rank  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Not  that  these  essays  are  absolutely  new : 
but  the  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Thomas  Carlyle  "  are  recent, 
and  the  others  are  now  first  made  accessible  to  the  reading- 
public  at  large.  It  so  falls  out  by  good  hap  that  in  every 
one  of  these  cases  there  is  a  legitimate  issue  for  that  vein 
of  Hibernian  combativeness  which  it  were  afiectation  not  to 
recognize  in  Mr.  Tyndall's  work.  One  might  almost  say  that 
Mr.  Tyndall  is  not  quite  happy  without  a  seasoning  of  controversy 
to  his  exposition.  But  it  is  a  chivalrous  mood  as  well  as  a  com- 
bative, for  he  is  the  last  man  to  fight  for  his  own  hand.  Many 
times  has  Mr.  Tyndall  done  battle  with  pen  and  ink ;  sometimes 
the  fray  has  become  more  personal  than  wholly  beseemed  the 
dignity  of  science,  and  things  have  been  said  on  either  side  which 
are  better  forgotten.  But  in  no  case  that  we  can  remember  has 
Mr.  Tyndall  waxed  hot  on  behalf  of  his  own  person;  it  has 
always  been  some  other  person,  past  or  present,  to  whom  he 
deemed  that  justice  had  been  denied  or  allowed  in  scant  measure, 
a  Rendu,  a  ]\Iayer,  or  a  Wigham.    We  do  not  think  the  invidious 
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word  "  priority  "  has  once  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Tyndall  in  relation 
to  any  research  or  discovery  of  his  own.  He  is  a  very  knight- 
errant  of  scientific  reputations.  Now  it  is  within  memory  still 
fresh  what  strange  things  Carlyle  sufl'ered  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  passed  for  his  friends ;  Young,  though  secure  in  his  just 
renown  these  many  years,  was  long  kept  out  of  it  by  the  insolent 
and  ignorant  malignity  of  Brougham  ;  and  Rumford,  prosperous 
and  honoured  no  doubt,  still  has  been  honoured  with  full  under- 
standing only  in  the  latter  days.  Here,  then,  ]Mr.  Tyndall  had 
fitting  and  congenial  occasion  for  his  championship ;  and  he  has 
acquitted  himself  right  well. 

Count  Rumford  is  the  least  interesting  of  Mr.  Tyndall'a  three 
subjects  as  a  human  being.  Mr.  Tyndall  of  course  does  not  utter 
the  word,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  consider  Rumford  a 
prig,  though  a  prig  of  many  virtues,  and  a  man  of  talent  in  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  things,  and  of  genius  in  some.  He  must 
have  been  a  terrible  youth  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  sent  this 
question  to  a  friend  : — "  Please  to  give  the  nature,  essence,  begin- 
ning of  existence,  and  rise  of  the  wind  in  general,  with  the  whole 
theory  thereof,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  relative 
thereto."  It  raises  a  kind  of  nightmare  of  science  primers  mixed  with 
the  endless  interrogatories  of  the  old  procedure  in  Chancery.  Nor 
do  we  think  otherwise  of  the  scheme  of  occupation  which  Master 
Benjamin  Thompson  wrote  out  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  account- 
ing nominally  for  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  is 
a  point  of  saving  grace  in  it  liowever.  "  From  five  till  bedtime, 
follow  what  my  inclination  leads  me  to."  Probably  Mr.  Tyndall, 
in  quoting  this  document  to  show  that  Thompson  "  had  learnt 
the  importance  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,"  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  such  is  the  way  to  become  a  pioneer  of  the 
physical  theory  of  heat  and  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Our  own  moral  would  be  that  when  a  man  does  win  himself  a 
place  among  those  whose  discoveries  cannot  be  forgotten,  his 
puerile  solemnities  become  exempt  from  ridicule.  For  they 
may  have  been  really  useful  to  him  for  a  time.  We  never 
knew,  for  our  own  part,  any  good  come  of  mapping  out 
and  counting  hours,  and  we  have  known  harm.  The  people 
who  count  their  hours  rnost  are  commonly  those  who  least 
need  it.  Nevertheless  what  is  bad  for  one  temperament 
may  be  good  for  another.  And  if  such  mechanical  aids  to  dili- 
gence and  order  are  useful  to  a  young  man  of  Benjamin 
Thompson's  parts,  they  are  useful  to  the  world.  It  is  curious 
that  Thompson's  title  of  Count  Rumford  is  a  surviving  witness  to 
the  old  and  apparently  true  spelling  of  the  mother  town  in  the 
English  Essex,  whose  name  is  now  written  (but  not  pronounced) 
Romford.  Mr.  Tyndall  prints  in  a  note  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  citizen  of  Romford  on  this  point.  In  America  the  name 
had  already  disappeared  in  Thompson's  time.  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  contended  for  Rumford,  and  the Jinalis  concordia 
by  which  New  Hampshire  prevailed  was  celebrated  by  changing 
the  name  to  Concord :  Emerson's  Concord  in  Massachusetts  is 
quite  a  different  place,  as  Mr.  Tyndall  prudently  reminds 
the  British  reader.  We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Tyndall's  ac- 
count of  Benjamin  Thompson's  part  in  the  American  war 
of  independence,  which  no  longer  needs  vindication.  His  con- 
sequent exile  to  Europe,  his  establishment  and  good  service 
at  the  court  of  Munich,  rewarded  by  the  title  under  which  he  is 
best  remembered,  his  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London  (which  became  something  probably  better  than  he  in- 
tended, but  certainly  difi'erent),  and  his  ultimate  migration  to 
Paris  and  unhappy  second  marriage  with  Madame  Lavoisier,  are 
well  known.  Rumford  was  a  just  man  and  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, but  punctilious  and,  one  would  think,  not  easy  to 
live  with  unless  he  could  always  have  his  own  way ;  and  he  was 
certainly  capable  of  fits  of  violent  temper.  Still  it  is  an  accept- 
able opinion  that  his  quarrel  with  Madame  Lavoisier  was  due  not 
so  much  to  distinct  fault  on  either  side  as  to  the  incompatibility 
sometimes  found  between  persons  who  have  many  good  qualities, 
and  might  have  been  very  good  friends  in  an  ordinary  way,  but 
for  the  misfortune  of  having  thought  themselves  fit  to  be  man 
and  wife.  As  to  Rumford's  contributions  to  science  Mr.  Tyndall 
speaks  both  lucidly  and  with  authority.  AVe  shall  only  add  that 
the  modern  improvements  in  fire-grates  which  have  been  ofl'ered 
with  more  or  less  profession  of  novelty  are  mostly  nothing  but 
variations  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Rumford,  namely  a  low 
hearth,  fire-brick  back  and  sides,  and  a  narrow  chimney  opening. 
Any  one  who  can  direct  a  working  builder  to  carry  out  these 
ideas  will  get  at  least  as  good  a  fireplace  as  the  more  elaborate 
devices  will  give  him.  So  long  as  we  have  open  fireplaces  and 
burn  coal  in  them,  we  shall  be  beholden  to  Rumford  for  having 
shown  us  the  way  to  the  greatest  production  of  heat  with  the 
least  waste  and  smoke.  The  heating  power  of  a  wood  fire  is  not 
less  remarkably  increased  by  a  fireplace  constructed  on  Rumford's 
principles.  Why  people  go  on  making  and  using  fireplaces  of 
radically  bad  construction  even  in  new  houses  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  social  economy. 

Thomas  Young,  who  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Count  Rumford's  recom- 
mendation, had  a  good  many  points  of  resemblance  with  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  active  and  varied  accomplishments ;  and  his 
independence  of  character  is  attested  by  two  curious  passao-es. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  refused 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
rather  than  renounce  the  customary  drab  which  Friends  still 
expected  each  other  to  wear  (this  was  in  1794);  and  yet,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  learnt  to  dance  and  sing,  went  frequently  to 
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the  play,  and  plainly  told  a  friend  who  attempted  remonstrance 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  himself.  So  far  as  we  can 
collect,  Young  was  a  more  sociable  and  agreeable  person  than 
Eumford  in  general  company.  Unlike  his  successors  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  unlike  Faraday,  above  all,  he  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful lecturer.  But  the  faculty  of  oral  exposition  has  no  con- 
stant relation  whatever  with  that  of  original  research.  A 
Faraday  or  a  Clifford  could  charm  even  hearers  who  did  not 
imderstand  them  ;  other  great  investigators  have  been  obscure  in 
the  lecture-room  even  to  their  colleagues.  Otherwise  Young's 
only  shortcoming  as  a  man  of  science  was,  in  the  words  quoted 
from  Ilelmholtz  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  "  the  misfortune  of  being  too 
much  in  advance  of  his  age." 

The  "Personal  Recollections  of  Thomas  Carlyle"  will  be  prized 
by  all  to  whom  it  gives  pain  to  see  the  memory  of  great  men  dis- 
torted. Mr.  Tyndall's  account  of  Carlyle,  which  must  be  read  as 
a  whole,  restores  Carlyle  to  us  as  a  man  who  had  a  depth  of 
genial  human  nature  under  his  apparent  roughness,  and  whose 
prejudices,  if  they  were  sometimes  violent,  were  seldom  more 
than  skin-deep.  Carlyle  was  at  heart  a  Pantagruelist,  and  had 
the  divine  gift  of  laugliter.  "In  the  reported  utterances  of 
Carlyle  " — so  Mr.  Tyndall  sums  up  and  confirms  the  experience 
of  his  wiser  friends — "  we  miss  the  deep  peal  which  rounded  off 
and  frequently  gave  significance  to  all  that  had  gone  before." 
The  story  of  Carlyle's  reception  and  triumph  at  Edinburgh  is  a 
model  of  biographical  anecdote.  Mr.  Tyndall's  own  attempt  to 
convert  the  Puritans  of  another  Scottisli  city  from  their  ways  of 
keepmg  Sunday  strikes,  to  our  mind,  the  one  dissonant  note  in 
this  volume.  It  was  quite  legitimate  to  point  out  to  the  men  of 
Glasgow  that  the  Puritan  theory  of  a  Sabbatical  Sunday  has 
really  no  warrant  of  either  scripture  or  tradition,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
not  even  in  accordance  with  any  received  Jewish  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  itself.  The  argument,  good  in  itself,  is  both  artisti- 
cally and  practically  marred  when  it  is  constantly  interrupted  by 
digressions  or  stage  asides  manifesting  the  speaker's  own  indiSer- 
ence  to  the  witness  of  tradition  and  scripture,  whatever  they  may 
be.  But  we  have  so  much  good  matter  to  be  thankful  for  that 
we  will  enter  on  nothing  controversial. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  The  Scapegoat  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  produced  a  romance 
which  may  not  enjoy  so  wide  a  popular  success  as  The 
Bondman,  but  which  many  of  his  readers  will  regard  as  the  finest 
book  that  he  has  yet  written.  In  a  prefatory  note,  the  author 
tells  us  that  this  study  of  Jewish  life  in  Morocco  "  is  less  novel 
than  romance,  and  less  romance  than  poem."  We  read  this 
statement  with  some  alarm,  for  we  feared  that  it  masked  a  deter- 
mination to  deal  less  scrupulously  than  ever  with  the  hard  facts 
of  life.  It  has  been  the  weak  side  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  indisput- 
able talent  that  he  has  sought  to  present  character  too  broadly, 
and  action  too  theatrically.  ^^  e  hasten  to  say  that  in  The 
Scapegoat  he  has  shown  a  brave  effort  to  conquer  this  defect ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  careful  critic  will  deny  that,  from 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  this  is  the  best  novel  which 
Mr.  Caine  has  yet  produced.  He  has  not  entirely  overcome  that 
bluntness  of  execution,  that  tendency  to  the  art  of  the  scene- 
painter,  which  has  been  an  annoyance  to  the  readers  of  his  books. 
He  still  spoils  his  effects  by  tiresome  catchwords,  such  as  the 
incessant  "  and  now  a  strange  thing  happened,"  and  by  common- 
place phrases  like  "  my  brave  boy  "  :  but  these  are  rarer  in  The 
Scapegoat  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the  book  contains 
not  a  few  passages  in  which  the  natural  force  and  gusto  of  the 
author  find  adequate  literary  expression.  The  descriptions  of 
Morocco  scenery,  and,  above  all,  of  the  bustle  of  strange  and 
crowded  African  cities,  are  often  admirable.  But  Mr.  Caine 
should  not  say  that  his  story  is  a  poem  ;  it  is  simply  a  good 
romance,  and  a  very  capital  thing  that  is  to  have  produced  in 
these  exhausted  days.  A  more  accurate  title  for  the  book  would 
have  been  The  Scapegoats,  for  there  are  really  two  of  them. 
Israel  ben  Oliel  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  Moorish  Governor  of 
Tetuan,  through  whom  that  worthy  oppresses  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, and  upon  whom  fall  the  curses  and  the  revilings  which 
belong  to  the  Kaid.  The  other  scapegoat  is  Israel's  daughter,  Naomi, 
who  is  born  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  bearing  upon  her  innocent 
head  the  sins  of  her  father  towards  his  people  and  his  God.  In  the 
character  of  Israel  Mr.  Caine  has  endeavoured,  not  without  success, 
to  paint  a  character  of  unusual  subtlety.  This  man,  the  son  of  a 
Moorish  Jew,  is  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in  London,  and  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  is  summoned  back  to  Tangier  to  his  father's 
death-bed.  He  comes  too  late ;  his  father  is  dead,  his  cousins  have 
snapped  up  the  inheritance  and  deny  him  ;  the  whole  Jewish 
community  professes  to  hold  him  an  impostor.  He  cannot  go 
back  to  England,  he  is  penniless  in  Morocco,  with  a  heart  that  is 
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sore  against  his  own  people.  The  Moorish  officials  perceive  the 
value  of  his  London  mercantile  training,  and  he  becomes  Ameen, 
and  in  course  of  time  absolute  factotum  to  the  Governor  of  Tetuan. 
In  this  position  he  shows  no  partiality  to  the  Jews  ;  he  serves  his 
Moorish  masters  strictly,  and  consequently  becomes  an  object  of 
hatred  and  even  loathing  to  his  co-religionists.  The  Jews  do  all 
they  can  to  destroy  him ;  but  the  Governor,  delighted  at  the  breach 
between  his  representative  and  the  people  of  the  latter,  protects 
Israel  at  every  turn,  and  checkmates  the  Jewish  population.  The 
problem  which  Mr.  Caine  has  to  work  out  is  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  piety  of  a  Jew  and  his  innermost  race-prejudices 
can  be  made  to  survive  the  insults  of  his  fellows,  and  how,  as 
time  goes  on,  his  heart,  instead  of  growing  harder,  becomes  soft, 
and  even,  with  the  remnant  of  his  English  training,  morbidly 
humanitarian.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Caine  occasionally  sins  with 
one  of  his  theatrical  broad  effects,  but  on  the  whole  he  succeeds 
wonderfully  well.  The  analysis  of  the  developing  character  of 
Israel  is  the  most  delicate  work  the  novelist  has  yet  accom- 
plished. 

The  other  principal  study  in  the  book  is  of  an  interest  much 
more  obvious,  but  scarcely  so  legitimate.  The  intercourse  between 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  Naomi  and  her  distressful  father  is 
extremely  pathetic,  and  we  presume  that  the  successive  restora- 
tion, or  creation,  of  the  three  lost  senses  is  within  the  bounds  of 
medical  possibility.  The  circumstances  recall  a  little  those  of 
that  once  popular  play,  King  Rene's  Daughter.  It  would  be 
imfair  to  tell  the  story,  which  everybody  will  be  reading.  The 
tender  relations  between  father  and  daughter  are  exquisitely 
dwelt  upon,  with  genuine  skill  in  the  succession  of  details.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Caine  makes  the  phenomena  of 
hearing,  speech,  and  sight  affect  his  young  woman  somewhat  too 
childishly.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  a  blemish  which  commonly 
affects  this  author's  creations — namely,  that  thepassage  of  time  is  not 
allowed  to  mark  its  flight  on  several  of  the  minor  personages.  The 
three  usurers  are  aged  men  when  Israel  is  a  youth ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  older  when  he  is  an  elderly  man.  This  shows  an 
annoying  uiattention  to  detail ;  yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  part  with  anything  Init  praise  from  The  Scapegoat,  It  is  not, 
indeed,  without  imperfections,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
conceived  and  ably  executed  works  of  fiction  that  this  year  has 
produced. 

When  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell  came  forward  with  The  Cmne  of 
Kezuih  Keene,  we  were  able  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  obvious 
crudities,  that  book  was  a  powerful  first  novel,  and  presented 
elements  of  promise.  We  are  sorry  that  maturing  time  has  not 
ripened  this  lady's  gifts.  She  must  do  much  better  than  Of  This 
Death  (a  peculiarly  odious  title)  if  she  is  to  do  at  all  well.  We 
have  had  too  much  psychology  of  late,  perhaps,  but  some 
psychology — that  is  to  say,  some  faithful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  character — we  do  imperatively  demand,  and  even 
a  style  which  is  much  more  graceful  and  correct  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  lady  novelist  will  not  excuse  the  absence  of  it. 
Phyllis  Eden,  a  voluptuous  English  orphan,  who  suddenly 
becomes  transformed,  in  a  German  school,  from  a  scrubby  child 
into  a  luscious  odalisque,  and  who  runs  away,  in  perfect  inno- 
cence of  intent,  with  a  Don  Juan  of  a  Hungarian  opera-singer, 
one  Heinricli  Holfer,  is  a  creature  of  vaudeville,  who  does 
not  shock  us  by  her  want  of  self-restraint  and  even  of  de- 
cency because  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  she  exists. 
There  is  some  pretty  writing  in  the  impassioned  love-scenes 
which  pass  between  this  precious  pair,  and  some  cleverness  in 
the  mode  in  which  their  intrigue  is  interwoven  with  the  fate 
of  a  previous  victim  of  Holfer's  amorosity.  But  the  double 
tragedy  by  which  Mrs.  Campbell  cuts  the  knot  that  she  has 
twisted  is  unnatural  even  for  vaudeville,  and  we  have  no  patience 
with  the  crafty  old  gentleman  of  inexplicable  malignity  and  fault- 
less shirt-front  who  acts  the  part  of  demon.  This  old  person's 
original  name  was  Ralph  Nickleby,  and  he  has  appeared  over  and 
over  again  in  fiction  until  he  is  almost  as  conventional  as  the 
wicked  baronet.  We  hardly  know  whether  we  are  justified  in 
proposing  that  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell  should  try  again.  Not,  we 
are  certain,  until  she  has  purged  herself  of  all  her  ideal  moonshine 
and  her  German  sentimentality. 

Peggy's  Perversity  is  a  novel  of  a  class  that  is  respectable  and 
far  from  uncommon.  It  deals  with  familiar  phases  of  country 
life  sensibly,  exactly,  nnd  without  the  slightest  trace  of  origi- 
nality. Peggy  is  a  yoJog  orphan  who  has  been  adopted  by  a  poor 
but  admirable  aunt,  who  brings  her  up  with  her  own  tomboys  as 
a  tomboy.  But  Peggy  has  a  half-brother  of  boundless  wealth, 
who  wishes  her,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  come  to  his  house  and 
adopt  the  position  of  a  sedate  lady.  Peggy's  perversity  is  the 
result  of  her  inability  to  decide  whether  she  prefers  the  old 
rough  life,  with  its  practical  hardships  and  homely  companions, 
or  the  new  polished  life  of  luxury  and  social  ambition.  She 
could  be  happy  with  either,  but  she  oscillates  from  onj  to  the 
other,  and  is  not  happy  at  all.  Mrs.  Conney  weaves  ihe  story, 
which  is  too  long,  with  conscientious  precision,  without  humour, 
but  with  a  wholesome  kind  of  perception  of  the  forms  of  life, 
which  is  not  unpleasing ;  the  art  she  aims  at  from  afar  off  being 
that  of  Miss  Austen.  Such  books  as  Peggy's  Perversity  defy 
criticism.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  them  except  that 
they  are  not  ill  designed  to  give  a  few  hours'  innocent  dis- 
traction. 

Some  novels  are  best  described  as  being  turbid.  We  read  them 
with  ever-increasing  dithculty,  the  atmosphere  in  them  seems 
clouded.    One  of  these  is  A  Matrimonial  MLvtwe,  in  which  there 
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is  too  much  of  everythiug,  too  many  chapters  in  each  volume,  too 
many  ■words  in  each  chapter,  too  much  tobacco,  too  much  slang, 
too  much  chatter,  and  too  much  archness.  It  seems  to  us  that 
we  could  tolerate  the  minor  English  novel  of  the  day  if  its 
■writers  could  only  persuade  themselves  not  to  be  so  vivacious. 
But  ■worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  their  absolute  inability  to  call  any- 
thing by  its  common  name,  so  that  a  gipsy  woman  is  sure  to  be 
"  a  withered  beldame  [sic]  of  Bohemian  extraction,"  and  twi- 
light "  Nox  beginning  to  unfold  her  sable  cloak."  If  all  this 
were  honest  euphuism,  much  might  be  said  for  it,  and  Mr. 
George  Meredith  might  tell  us  that  he  does  the  same  thing,  only 
better.  But  unfortunately  it  is  intended  for  humour,  and  the 
household  gods  abhor  it.  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  strange  enough, 
but  diluted  Jerome — which  is  what  two-thirds  of  the  inferior 
novels  of  the  moment  are  full  of — is  as  low  a  degradation  of 
literature  as  we  have  yet  reached. 

A  very  odd  little  story,  provokingly  clever,  cynical,  and  incom- 
plete, is  Some  Emotio7is  and  a  Moral,  which  is  the  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  ingenious  "  Pseudonym  Library."  About  the 
emotions  there  can  be  no  question,  but  what  exact  moral  "  John 
Oliver  Hobbes"  wishes  us  to  draw  from  her  tangled  skein  of 
passions  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  action  is  slight,  and  rather 
conventional,  involving  two  ill-assorted  marriages  and  a  suicide  ; 
the  charm  and  power  of  the  book — for  it  has  power  and  charm — 
rest  in  the  brightness  of  the  dialogue  and  the  trenchant  way  in 
which  character  is  developed.  The  style  is  so  easy,  and  some- 
times so  brilliant  (in  spite  of  slips  such  as  "  You're  both  so 
utterly  unlike"),  that  we  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  recognize 
a  well-known  hand  under  the  disguising  pseudonym  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  in  the  dark.  The 
heroine  of  Sojne  Emotions  and  a  Moral,  Cynthia,  Lady  Cargill, 
the  girl  who  is  determined  to  marry  success  and  notoriety,  and 
who,  through  her  own  caprice,  only  succeeds  in  being  unhappy 
with  wealth  and  mediocrity,  is  cleverly  drawn  ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  old  and  very  human  dowager,  who  makes  indeed  but  few 
appearances,  but  always  welcome  ones.  This  is  Lady  Hieodosia, 
in  whose  social  philosophy  we  can  imagine  Thackeray  himself 
taking  an  interest.  Throughout  the  talk  appears  to  us  to  be 
unusually  brisk  and  natural,  and  there  is  one  scene — that  in 
which  Agatha  reads  to  her  sister  the  flattering  account  of  the 
costume  the  latter  wore  at  her  husband's  funeral — which  is  really 
of  the  first  order.  We  confess  to  having  been  much  piqued  by 
"  John  Oliver  Hobbes." 


BOOKS  ON  EGYPT.* 

WE  have  frequently  had  occasion  of  late  to  notice  the 
awakened  interest  in  the  history  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  number  of  important  books  is  constantly  being  added  to  ; 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  number  of  books  on  the  Pyramid 
inch  and  the  connexion  of  the  great  passage  with  the  history  of 
Christendom  is  rather  diminishing.  As  long  as  there  are  readers 
there  will  be  fools,  but  the  frowardness  of  their  foolishness  is  in 
proportion  to  their  ignorance.  While  comparatively  few  people 
visited  the  Nile,  and  while,  of  those  who  did,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  could  read  a  hieroglyph,  it  was  easy  for  the  theorizers 
to  indulge  their  faculties.  But  now,  when  probably  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  tourists  of  Mr.  Cook  or  Mr.  Gaze  can  at  least  recognize  a 
king's  oval,  and  perhaps  spell  out  his  whole  neme,  books  of  fact 
are  more  frequent  than  books  of  fancy.  There  is  no  longer  the 
tone  which  used  to  be  vmiversal  in  works  of  this  class  ;  the 
"  if  the  interpreters  of  hieroglyphic  writing  are  correct,"  or, 
"if  I  am  reading  aright,"  or,  "the  passage  seems  to  indicate," 
are  gone,  for  now  we  can  be  certain.  The  language  as  pro- 
nounced can  never  be  recalled ;  but  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphic 
signs  is  thoroughly  well  known  to  an  annually  increasing  num- 
ber of  scholars.  It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Deveria,  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  no  one  remained  who 
could  read  the  hieratic  script  or  current  hand  in  old  Egyp- 
tian. Now,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  half  a  dozen  learned 
men  who  can  decipher  any  papyrus,  whether  in  hiero- 
glyphic, demonic,  or  hieratic  writing.  Among  them  M.  Maspero 
stands  deservedly  high.  His  taste,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
his  eye,  for  art  is  comparatively  deficient  ;  and  while  he  was 
at  Boolak  the  labelling  which  he  occasionally  altered  from 
that  of  Mariette  was  almost  always  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  Mariette's  eye  seldom  deceived  him,  and  although  he 
could  read  a  lapidary  inscription  with  considerable  ease,  he  never 
attained  anything  that  could  be  called  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language,  grammar,  and  writing  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
Miss  Edwards  resembles  Mariette  more  than  M.  Maspero.  Her 
eye  is  quick  and  almost  unerring;  her  knowledge  is  defective, 
not  in  historical  and  artistic  matters,  but  in  grammatical.  But 
she  stands  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  the  best  living  expo- 
nent of  the  results  of  recondite  research,  and  of  being  as  free  from 
theoretic  fads  as  possible. 

In  the  present  volume  Miss  Edwards  treats  us  to  a  series  of 
brilliant  essays  intended,  and  often  successfully,  to  make  the 
remote  past  live  again  for  us.  We  have  recent  high  authority  for 
the  usefulness  of  imagination  in  historical  work  ;  and,  strange  as 

•  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  London: 
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Life  in  Ancient  Fyypt  and  Assyria.  From  the  French  of  G.  Maspero. 
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it  may  seem,  Miss  Edwards's  early  work  as  a  novelist,  and. 
especially  an  historical  novelist,  enables  her  now  to  perform  twO' 
very  different,  but  very  needful,  functions  when  she  gives  a  lecture,, 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  volume  consists  of  popular  lectures- 
delivered  in  America.  She  can  imagine  the  reality — the 
dramatic  reality,  so  to  speak — of  a  scene  ;  and  she  can  pick  out 
for  detailed  treatment  those  points  which  her  imagination  telLs- 
her  will  interest  her  audience  or  her  reader.  The  first  chapter  is- 
devoted  to  the  statement  of  various  questions  and  their  solution 
by  means  of  skilled  explorations.  The  cases  of  Nebesheh  and 
Naucratis  are  adduced.  The  second  chapter  has  a  further 
account  of  buried  cities.  The  third  is  on  portrait-painting 
and  the  fourth  on  portrait  sculpture,  both  being  fully  illus- 
trated and  of  great  interest.  But  two  chapters  further  on  -will 
probably  attract  the  most  attention.  One,  chapter  v.,  is  en- 
titled "  Egypt  the  Birthplace  of  Greek  Decorative  Art."  The 
other,  chapter  vii.,  is  devoted  to  hieroglyphic  writing.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek  art  there  is  much  that  might 
be  said  by  way  of  criticism.  There  are  people  who  reason  about 
it  thus — the  art  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  began  to  grow  ages- 
before  the  Pyramids  were  built,  and  it  continued  to  grow  until' 
the  time  of  the  Tw-elfth  Dynasty,  and  then  suddenly  ceased. 
Greek  art,  if  derived  from  Egyptian,  must  have  been  derived 
while  the  proto-Doric  columns  of  Beni  Hassan  were  still  new,  and' 
before  the  Egyptian  sculptor  had  forgotten  the  rules  which  enabled 
his  predecessors  to  produce  the  wooden  figvire  of  lia-en-Ka,  or  the- 
diorite  statue  of  Chafra,  assuredly  the  finest  royal  statue  in  exist- 
ence. That  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  debased  art  and  rigid 
canon  of  the  later  Egyptians  after,  say,  the  accession  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  such  a  critic  as  we  have  been  quoting  would 
deny.  And  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  such  a  view  than  we  findJ 
in  the  lecture  of  Miss  Edwards,  who  speaks  of  remains  found  air 
Naucratis  and  other  places.  But  these  remains  are  comparatively 
mature.  The  Greek  pottery  of  the  earliest  period  has  yet  to  be 
identified,  unless  Mr.  Petrie's  discovery  of  fragments  of  it  in 
buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  be  established  by- 
further  explorations.  Meanwhile,  it  rests  on  evidence  too  weak 
to  be  generally  tangible,  and  is  vigorously  disputed  by  some  who- 
ought  to  know.  The  discovery  was  not  made  in  time  for  Miss- 
Edwards's  lecture,  and  the  puzzle  remains  where  it  was  for  the 
present.  The  supremacy  of  Greek  art  becomes  less  wonderful  if 
it  was  derived  from  the  Egypt  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  miraculous  if  it  was  derived  from  the  Egypt  of 
Thothmes  III.  or  Ilameses  II. 

The  chapter  on  Writing  is  also  very  interesting.  Miss  Edwards- 
makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  its  modern  decipher- 
ment, and  follows,  'perhaps,  too  closely  the  Italian  system  of 
transliteration.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  leads  her  to- 
make  what  is  an  absurd  assertion.  She  says  (p.  245)  that  the 
hieroglyphic  alphabet  contains  three  forms  of  t,  but  has  no  d  and 
no  z.  But  one  of  the  t's  she  gives  is  transliterated,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  as  t  with  a  dot,  and  is  pronounced,  as  Miss- 
Edwards  must  know,  as  d.  There  is  one  true  t,  the  feminine 
suffix  or  article.  Next  she  has  one  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
Greek  6,  S),  the  first,  which  is  th,  and  not  t,  being  represented 
by  her,  or  her  printer,  by  a  letter  which  looks  like  O.  Lastly, 
she  gives  the  well-known  serpent  which  prefigures  the  modern  Z- 
and  the  numeral  7,  which  foreigners  still  write  with  the  third 
line,  and  she  calls  it  t'  with  an  accent.  These  are  but  slight 
matters,  and  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  that  she  does  not  even 
mention  the  ridiculous  system,  first  invented  in  Germany, 
and  then  adopted  by  French  scholars,  in  opposition  to  the 
usual  system  adopted  by  most  people  ;  a  system  first  settled 
by  De  Roug(5,  and  afterwards  endorsed  by  a  congress  sitting 
in  a  German  town.  The  force  of  patriotism,  as  understood  by 
Frenchmen,  can  no  further  go.  To  spite  the  Germans,  they 
abandon  the  French  system  and  adopt  a  German  one,  although 
it  is  the  worst.  Miss  Edwards  wisely  avoids  all  such  con- 
troversies. She  might,  perhaps,  have  told  the  romantic  tale  of 
the  first  guesses  of  Dr.  Young,  of  his  imprudent  revelation  of 
them  to  a  foreigner,  of  their  subsequent  adoption  and  expan- 
sion by  Champollion,  and  of  Champollion's  characteristic  denial 
of  Dr.  Young's  priority.  All  this,  and  the  equal  priority  oS  a 
Teutonic  investigator,  who  was  working  on  the  same  lines,  and 
coming  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Young,  at  the  same  time, 
a  time  several  years  before  Champollion's  so-called  discovery, 
makes  a  very  entertaining  story,  and  in  Miss  Edwards's  hands- 
would  have  added  great  brilliancy  to  the  chapter.  But,  as 
before,  she  has  wisely  avoided  controversial  matter.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  under  no  such  restrictions,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  notice  the  transliteration  question,  because,  while 
Miss  Edwards  adheres  to  what  may  be  called  the  congress 
system,  and  M.  Maspero,  as  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  to  the 
German  system,  so  universally  condemned  except  in  France,  the 
last  reviser  of  Murray  splits  the  ditl'erence  by  the  simple  device 
of  adhering  to  both  alternately,  though  there  is  considerable  im- 
provement in  this  respect  in  the  new  edition,  and  some  of  the 
more  impossible  and  jaw-breaking  forms  have  been  assimilated  to 
ordinary  usage. 

M.  Maspero  describes,  of  course  imaginatively,  his  impressions 
of  a  visit  to  Thebes  in  the  time  of  a  king  of  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty.  His  incidents  are  drawn  from  various  documents  and 
from  sources  of  many  kinds  of  value  and  authority.  The  pictures 
are  specially  lauded  in  the  preface.  "  They  have  been  executed 
with  remarkable  fidelity ;  it  is  the  Egyptian  ....  himself  that 
they  show  us,  and  not  those  caricatures  which  are  too  often  seen 
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in  our  books."  As  to  this,  they  are  chiefly  reproductions  from 
other  boohs,  and,  in  many  cases,  represent  scenes  of  a  period  very 
xemote  from  that  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  The  adoption  of 
■the  system  of  transliteration  we  have  indicated  renders  it  im- 
possible to  pronounce  the  proper  names,  and  still  more  impossible 
to  retransliterate  into  their  original  hieroglyphics.  "What  would 
Dr.  Budge  make  of  "  Khonshotpou,  Ahmosou,  Nouhri,"  which 
•occur  with  others  on  a  single  page?  M.  Maspero gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  but  we  could  have  ad- 
mired it  more  if  he  had  not  called  it  the  "  Temple  of  Amen." 
AVas  there  any  divinity  named  Amen,  alone,  in  the  time  of 
Eameses  II.  ?  Nevertheless,  the  description  of  life  among  the 
Egyptians,  about  the  time  when  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted 
IMoses,  is  vivid  and  correct. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NAVIES.* 

IT,  perhaps,  requires  some  stretching  of  the  formula  to  include 
the  Development  of  Navies  in  a  series  of  "Eventsof  ourTime." 
Half  a  century  of  changes  do  not  constitute  an  event,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  the  war  in  the  Crimea  or  the 
Mutiny.  But  the  publishers  of  the  series  have  rightly  enough 
resolved  not  to  be  pedantic.  Since  they  have  decided,  again 
rightly  enough,  to  include  "Achievements  in  Engineering,"  and, 
with  less  obvious  propriety,  the  "  Opening  of  Japan,"  among  the 
"  events  "  to  be  narrated,  they  could  not  have  omitted  the  "  De- 
velopment of  Navies,"  which  is  an  acceptable,  if  not  severely 
-correct,  term  for  the  sweeping  revolution  made  since  the  accession 
■of  the  Queen  in  the  construction,  materials,  means  of  propulsion, 
and  armament  of  warships.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  might  not 
fairly  be  objected  that  the  scope  of  the  book  is  too  limited.  The 
"development  of  navies  is  only  part  of  the  general  development 
of  shipping.  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot's  book  would  be  not  less 
interesting,  and  certainly  not  less  valuable,  though  doubtless  it 
■would  have  been  more  difficult  to  write,  if  he  had  followed  the 
■development  of  the  ship,  whether  war  or  merchant,  steamer  or 
sailing  clipper,  and  had  even  sacrificed  his  special  chapter  on 
<:oast-defence  vessels,  and  his  two  on  foreign  navies,  in  which 
there  is  necessarily  some  repetition  and  some  publication  of  mere 
statistics.  But  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  wrote  his  book  in  his 
•own  way,  which  he  was  entitled  to  do,  and  not  in  ours. 

"Writing,  then,  in  his  own  way,  and  within  limits  voluntary 
■or  imposed  upon  him.  Captain  Eardley-"Wilmot  has  made  a  very 
readable  book,  popular  in  so  far  that  it  is  free  from  an  excess  in 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  yet  not  full  of  mere  talk  about 
his  subject  and  about  it.  His  starting-point  is  the  perfection  of 
the  sailing  line-of-battle  ship  by  Sir  William  Symonds— a  very 
.genuine  "  development,"  and  withal  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
examples  of  the  waste  of  human  ingenuity,  for  hardly  had  it  been 
•done  before  it  was  rendered  useless.  The  marine  steam-engine 
was  very  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  navy.  Few  officers  would 
•acknowledge  that  it  could  do  more  than  help  to  supply  the  sail- 
ing fleet  with  tugs  and  scouts.  Mr.  II.  C.  Oldknow,  who  con- 
tributes the  chapter  on  Steam  Propulsion,  justifies  the  reluctance 
•of  these  officers,  by  showing  that  with  side-lever  engines,  which 
were  necessarily  carried  high,  and  their  vulnerable  paddle-boxes, 
•the  first  war-steamers  would  have  been  very  easily  disabled.  It 
was,  we  believe,  never  properly  tried,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  best  paddle-wheeler  ever  armed  might  have  been  beaten 
to  a  standstill  in  two  minutes  by  a  sailing  war-ship  which  had  a 
•decently  drilled  crew  and  was  not  becalmed.  But  it  was  a  case 
•of  ceci  tuera  cela.  Mr.  Oldknow  describes,  in  a  readable  style, 
how  "  ceci "  developed  from  side-levers  and  paddle-boxes  to  the 
twin  screws  driven  by  four  sets  of  triple-expansion  engines  of 
the  inverted  vertical  cylinder  type "  of  the  Blake.  Mr.  Old- 
inow,  who  was  a  fleet  engineer,  is  manfully  enthusiastic  about 
his  own  side,  but  is  not  blind  to  the  excess  of  engineering  in- 
genuity which  has  inflicted  on  us  so  many  engines  which  are  too 
light  lor  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  develop.  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot  has  to  take  notice  of  an  analogous  riot  of  the 
inventor's  zeal  in  his  chapter  on  Ordnance.  He  sums  up  the  case 
for  and  against  the  monster  gun,  in  what  appears  to  ua  to  be  an 
essentially  sound  way,  though  with  more  tenderness  for  this  same 
ogre  than  we  should  care  to  show  ourselves : — 

The  case  in  favour  of  monster  guns  is  that  they  represent  concentrated 
power  and  ability  to  do  immense  mischief  if  properly  applied.  A  .single 
projectile  from  such  a  piece  could  pierce  the  stoutest  battle-ship  or 
penetrate  the  thickest  armour  carried.  Nor,  with  the  assistance  of 
hydraulic  apparatus,  is  their  manipulation  more  complicated  than 
with  guns  of  half  their  weight.  Though  themselves  offering  a  lari;e 
mark,  their  very  bulk  is  a  protection  against  light  projectiles. 
As  against  these  points  in  their  favour,  three  main  objections 
may  be  stated.  First,  that  the  portion  of  a  ship  covered  by  the 
■extremel)'  thick  armour  is  so  small  that  hitting  it  under  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  a  sea-fight  must  be  a  chance.  Second,  it  therefore 
,  becomes  more  profitable  to  attack  the  larger  unarmoured  area,  or  at  any 
rate  tlmt  area  will  be  struck  by  the  greater  number  of  projectiles.  For 
such  work  moderate-siz'd  guns  are  sufficient  and  superior  to  th  ise  throw- 
ing enormous  bolts,  which  would  pass  through  thin  armour  without  impe- 
<limcnt.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  risk  of  half  your  principal  armament  being 
disabled  by  an  accident,  or  by  a  single  lucky  tibot  from  your  enemy.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  smaller  guns,  and 
I  view  monster  ordnance  as  one  of  the  abnormal  growths  of  peace,  which 
the  rough  test  of  war  will  sweep  away. 


*  Ei-ents  of  Our  Time — The  Development  of  Navies  during  the  last  Half- 
Century.  By  Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot,  K.N.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co., 
Lim.  1892. 


It  appears  to  us  that  in  this  passage  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  has 
condemned  the  monster  gun  in  a  very  workmanlike  manner. 

Ordnance  and  steam  propulsion  are,  though  of  vital  importance 
in  themselves,  subordinate  matters  in  this  book.  Captain  Eardley- 
Wilmot's  main  subject  is  always  the  ship.  Ills  first  eight 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  change,  slow  at  the  beginning  and 
then  confusingly  rapid,  from  liners  such  as  Sir  William  Symonds's 
l'a?iffuard  to  the  barbette  ships  and  protected  cruisers  of  to-day. 
The  story  contains  many  instances  of  wasted  skill  and  outlay,  not 
the  less  melancholy  because  in  some  cases  they  were  nobody's 
fault.  The  immediate  supersession  of  so  fine  a  vessel  as  the 
l77cansimit  is  a  very  sad  case  in  point — though  here,  ])erhaps,  it 
is  going  too  far  to  say  that  nobody  was  to  blame  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her.  She  was,  as  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  points  out, 
reduced  from  a  prime  sailer  to  a  slug  by  overballasting  when  the 
Admiralty  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
Captain.  As  for  that  unhappy  craft  herself,  she  is  a  terrible  ex- 
ample of  the  price  which  must  occasionally  be  paid  for  experience 
when  you  are  working  with  experimental  weapons.  The  author 
has  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  failure  of  some  of  our  vessels 
to  atain  to  the  speed  they  were  designed  to  reach.  It  is  as  often 
as  not  due  to  the  overgunning  of  them  ;  an  old  practice  in  our 
navy,  which  after  all  has  been  frequently  justified  by  the  result 
when  it  3id  come  to  push  of  pike.  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot 
gives  useful  accounts  of  the  scattered  naval  engagements  of  the 
last  half-century  in  the  course  of  his  book.  We  also  notice  with 
some  amusement  that  he  takes  General  Hamley  to  task  pretty 
vivaciously,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  for  his  strictures 
on  the  conduct  of  Admral  Lyons  in  his  History  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  book  ends  by  pointing  out  that,  in  spite  of  all  changes, 
the  old  balance  of  power  on  the  sea  seems  to  be  undisturbed. 
This  is  true,  for  if  Italy  and  Germany  have  come  up,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  Powers  have  gone  down.  If  there 
is  any  change,  it  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  France  and 
Italy  are  not  likely  to  act  together,  as  France  and  Spain  did  in 
the  times  of  the  Family  Compact  or  during  the  First  Empire. 


JAPANESE  LETTEPvS.* 

IT  was  a  bold  venture  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  author 
of  the  Lettres  Persanex  and  his  more  agreeable,  if  less  philo- 
sophic, imitator,  to  whom  English  literature  owes  the  Citizen  of 
the  World.  But  the  British  sailor  is  dauntless  to  a  fault,  and 
Commander  Berkeley  may  on  the  whole  be  congratulated  at  not 
lagging  within  immeasurable  distance  of  his  predecessors  who 
amused  and  instructed  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  portrayal 
of  its  vices  and  its  humours.  The  days  of  steam  are  to  the  full 
as  open  to  satire  as  the  days  of  wigs ;  hut  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  nineteenth-century  readers  have  not  lost  the  faculty 
which  gave  Newbery's  iiack  a  sufficient  public.  We  relish,  now- 
adays, strong  adjectives,  crude  violent  language,  and  heaped- 
up  facts  devoid  of  that  artistic  arrangement  which  alone  gives 
them  significance.  The  half-uttered  aside,  the  suggestion  pointed 
with  a  not  ungentle  smile — these  make  no  impression  upon  our 
blunted  wits.  If  we  wish  to  be  heard,  we  must  speak  loudly, 
roughly  even,  and  with  mathematical  directness  to  the  point. 
Stump-oratory  has  destroyed  whatever  delicacy  the  intellectual 
palate  of  Engli.shmen  may  once  have  possessed.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  the  politely-expressed  criticisms  of  Tokiwara 
and  his  friend  Yashiri  may  not  receive  the  notice  they 
merit.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  very  great  profundity  in  them ; 
but  at  least  they  ought  to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  reminding 
us,  in  no  harsh  spirit,  that  the  ways  of  Western  civilization  are 
not  all  perfect.  Tokiwara  is  the  Altangi  of  the  eighteenth 
century  modernized,  and  Yashiri  is  a  not-silent  Fum  Hoam. 
Like  most  of  their  countrymen,  they  are  not  troubled  by  excess 
of  modesty,  and  see  no  reason  why  their  country  where  seppuku 
and  torture  flourished  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  and  where  the 
millions  still  bow  down  to  idols  of  wood,  stone,  or  bronze,  should 
be  refused  the  fullest  equality  with  the  nations  of  the  West.  It 
is,  indeed,  on  this  side  of  the  discussion — the  Japanese  side — 
that  our  correspondents  are  themselves  least  safe  from  criticism. 
As  to  seppuku  {harakiri),  "  it  were  traitorous,"  writes  Yashiri, 
"  to  my  best  instincts  to  write  aught  against  it,"  and  the 
Western  objection  to  suicide  he  believes  to  be  founded  on  religious 
bigotry,  and  to  be  equally  unreasonable  and  unreasoning.  He  says 
nothing — but  he  is  no  worse  than  the  globe-trotters — of  the 
delusive  character  of  the  j  ust-fledged  Constitution,which  so  cleverly 
takes  back  with  one  hand  what  it  pretends  to  grant  with  the 
other  ;  of  the  wholesale  and  merciless  gagging  of  the  press,  through 
which  and  through  which  alone  can  the  wants  of  the  State  become 
known  ;  of  the  oligarchical  system,  which  now  confines  practically 
all  political  power  to  two  out  of  the  four  clans  who,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Shogunate  false  to  itself,  assured  the  success  of  the  restora- 
tion movement  of  1868;  of  such  acts  of  useless  tyranny  as  the 
recent  expulsion  of  some  thousand  unaccused  persons  from  the 
capital  in  a  single  day  ;  of  such  severities  as  the  wholesale 
military  executions  that  took  place  in  Tokio  not  very  many  years 
ago.  National  greatness  is  scarcely  to  be  founded  upon  exquisitely 

*  Japanese  Letters:  Eastern  Impressions  of  Western  Men  and  Manners, 
as  coiitiiiiicd  in  t/ie  Correspondence  of  Tokiwara  and  Yashiri.  Edited  by 
Commander  Hastings  Berkeley,  R.N.,  Author  of  "  Wealth  and  Welfare." 
London :  John  Murray. 
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lacquered  enros  or  beautifully  painted  faience,  and  to  tbe  inquiry 
what  contribution  to  literature  or  philosophy— or  eyen  to  art  in 
any  but  a  verv  limited  sense  of  the  expression— Dai  Nippon  has 
furnished  since  the  adoption  of  Chinese  civilization  some  fourteen 
centuries  ago,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Even  the 
Turks  have  ironclads,  railways,  foundries,  schools  of  science,  and 
so  forth,  most  of  the  material  apparatus  indeed  of  civilization,  but 
they  are  still  barbarians.  So,  too,  are  the  Eussians,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  unless  the  Japanese  manage  to  seize  and  assimilate  the 
true  spirit  of  Western  civilization,  which,  after  all,  is  only  to 
be  found  within  Christianity,  hidden  though  it  often  is  under 
dogma,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy,  the  nation  is  in  no  small  peril 
of  an  arrest  of  growth  at  the  level  accepted  on  the  Rosphorus 
and  the  Neva.  The  gay,  happy  exteriors  of  Japanese  life,  as 
Yashiri  himself  warns  us,  must  not  be  taken  at  more  than 
their  real  value.  The  South  Sea  islanders  are  equally  facile  and 
pleasant  of  intercourse.  The  very  imitativeness  of  the  Japanese 
is  rather  a  token  of  weakness  than  of  strength.  The  Gireeks,  the 
Jews,  the  Eomans,  the  English — all  the  strong  races — have  never 
been  imitators,  and  the  wholesale  acceptance  of  a  novel  civiliza- 
tion, hated  and  despised  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  acceptance, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  no  compliment  to  old  Japan.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  phenomenon  of  an  Eastern  people  willingly,  even 
enthusiastically,  adopting  "Western  forms  of  life  has  turned  the 
heads  of  globe-trotting  bookmakers,  and  led  to  an  indiscriminate, 
and  often  ignorant,  laudation  which  to  the  majority  of  well- 
educated  Japanese  is  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  As  a  race  the 
people  of  Dai  Nippon  are  as  good  as  any  other  ;  but  the  traditions 
of  centuries  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  amount  of  rescripts,  Acts 
of  Parliament,  paper  codes,  or  science  colleges.  Positive  advance 
is  the  work  of  time,  under  conditions  of  intellectual  and  political 
freedom  which  are  far  from  being  realized  in  the  so-called  "Eng- 
land of  the  Far  East." 

ii  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Yashiri,  the  stay-at-home  corre- 
spondent, whose  letters,  as  more  essentially  Japanese  in  tone,  are, 
perhaps,  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  series,  does  not  see 
many  of  the  points  above  indicated.  There  are  not  a  few  cha- 
racteristics of  old  Japan  of  which  he  regrets  the  disappearance 
under  the  new  regime,  and  in  the  representative  system  he 
perceives  "  something  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  farce."  He 
understands  that  a  nation  to  be  great  must  work  out  a 
civilization  of  its  own,  not  depend  upon  mixed  formulas  of 
foreign  origin  ;  and  in  this  connexion,  by  the  way,  he  shows 
no  little  ingenuity  in  turning  the  tables  of  "  topsyturvydom " 
upon  the  West.  But  he  does  not  clearly  enough  see  that 
the  core  of  Western  civilization  is  freedom,  social,  political, 
and  intellectual,  and  of  the  debt  modern  Europe  owes  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutons  he  makes  the  briefest 
mention.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the 
Japanese  have  to  encounter  is  the  total  absence  of  any  such 
foregoers  in  their  history.  Tokiwara,  to  whom  it  is  time  now 
to  turn,  does,  on  the  other  hand,  devote  a  letter  to  the  Jews  ; 
but  merely  as  more  or  less  despised  elements  of  Western  society. 
Tokiwara,  in  some  sense,  plays  the  part  of  the  Man  in  Black,  but 
lacks  the  fine  humour  with  which  Altangi's  interlocutor,  in  what 
seem  to  be  simple  narratives  or  descriptions,  hits  olF  the  follies 
of  the  time.  His  style  wants  lightness,  but  he  is  not  altogether 
deficient  in  ironical  power,  and  he  duly  appreciates  the  great- 
nesses of  Western,  and  especially  of  English,  history — to  which 
that  of  Japan  has  so  little  of  like  to  show.  The  seamy  side  of 
civilization  is  fairly  enough  exposed  and  satirized  ;  but,  after  all, 
this  is  no  very  difficult  task — the  difficult  task  is  to  discover  a 
method  of  reconciling  freedom  with  moral  and  social  order.  One 
cannot  help  wishing  Tokiwara  were  a  true  liege  of  the  descendant 
of  Jimmu.  As  it  is,  the  success  of  this  volume  will  hardly,  to  quote 
the  author  of  the  Citizen,  be  "  owing  to  the  foreign  air  of  its 
performances."  Tokiwara  smacks  too  much  of  the  Conservative 
Englishman,  not  devoid  of  that  love  of  grumbling  from  which 
even  the  rabidest  Tory  is  not  exempt.  The  correspondence,  how- 
ever, does  fairly  present  the  more  obvious  features  of  a  part  of 
the  case  as  between  Japan  and  Europe — for  it  is  as  much  a 
defence  of  Japan  as  a  criticism  of  Europe — but  it  displays  only  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  is  unhistoric  to  speak  of  the  three  hundred  feudal  nobles 
spontaneously  abandoning  their  possessions  in  1869 — vvhat  ap- 
parent abandonment  there  was  had  reference  to  an  intended 
resumption  of  rights  under  the  Mikado  instead  of  the  Shogun. 
In  the  same  way  the  question  of  treaty  revision  is  usually 
misunderstood.  But  for  the  dilatory  action  of  the  Japanese, 
the  revision  might  have  been  accomplished  fifteen  years  ago  or 
earlier.  But  the  Japanese  Government  could  never  make  up 
its  mind  as  to  what  it  would  be  contented  with,  nor  was  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreigners,  which  was  the  price  of  the 
revision,  ever  altogether  acceptable.  What  now  seems  to  be 
desired  is  that  the  treaties  should  be,  not  revised,  but  torn  up, 
and  carte  blanche  given  to  Japan  to  make  such  treaties  as  she 
pleases.  The  subjection  of  foreign  residents  to  Japanese  jurisdic- 
tion, again,  is  not  merely  a  question  of  brand-new  codes  drawn  up 
by  a  succession  of  mediocre  "  legal  advisers,"  to  be  administered 
by  inexperienced  judges.  There  remains  the  great  question  of 
evidence  in  a  country  whose  farrago  of  scripts  requires  at  least 
five  years'  study  to  master ;  and  the  inquisitorial  and  secret  mode 
of  taking  proofs  established  by  the  proposed  codes,  in  a  country 
where  the  press  is  gagged,  must  also  be  considered.  Finally,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  letters  (of  Yashiri)  contain  the  best  exposition 
■we  have  seen  of  the  unrest  and  lack  of  ideals  which  especially  J 


characterize  Japan  at  the  present  day,  and  explain  the  somewhat 
haphazard  eclecticism  in  which  apparently  her  policy  is  resumed. 
The  volume  is  certainly  worthy  of  perusal ;  its  portrayal  of 
Japanese  thought,  if  insufficient,  is  more  just,  on  the  whole,  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  more  recent  than  Miss  Bird's- 
Unbeaten  Tracks. 


THE  TAROT  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS.* 

THIS  is  a  book  that  professes  to  be  an  absolute  key  to  occult 
science.  It  proves  to  be  an  account  of  the  Tarot  pack  of  cards^, 
which  is  thought  by  Papus — apparently  a  French  theosophist 
who  disguises  himself  under  this  pseudonym — to  be  the  most 
ancient  book  in  the  world.  Although  woodcuts  of  the  picture- 
cards  are  given,  together  with  other  weird-looking  diagrams  and 
symbols,  tlie  explanation  of  the  mysterious  qualities  of  the  Tarot 
is  itself  a  mystery  to  the  reader,  the  reason  being  that  this  book 
is  intended  for  tlae  "  exclusive  use  of  Initiates."  A  little  know- 
ledge of  the  terms  of  occult  science  is  required,  a  trifling  and  not 
too  accurate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers' 
views  of  the  universe  is  presupposed,  and  a  parrot-like  memory 
of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Plebrew  alphabet  is  indispensable. 
Besides  this  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  handle  figures  and) 
symbols  as  Izaak  Walton  advised  his  angler  to  use  his  wriggling- 
worm,  "  as  if  he  loved  him,"  else  the  figures  and  the  symbols  will 
escape  his  mental  clutch  in  triumph ;  at  the  best  they  have  but 
the  substance  of  a  dream. 

Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the  greater  or 
major  arcana,  which  are  all  picture-cards.  There  are  twenty-two 
of  them,  one  for  each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  according  to 
Papus.  Beginning  with  the  Juggler,  he  explains  the  design  by 
still  deeper  symbols,  connecting  the  figure  with  a  so-called 
"primitive  hieroglyphic  "  and  the  Kabbalah,  under  the  head  of 
"  affinities,"  and  affirming  that  the  position  of  the  figure  and  the- 
very  shape  of  the  hat  have  philosophical  and  religious  significa- 
tions. In  fact,  the  intricate  meanings  attached  to  each  card 
amount  at  last  to  the  history  of  the  universe,  including  creation 
and  the  life  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  from  a  metaphysical  point 
of  view,  tempered  by  a  sort  of  spiritualistic  and  theosophic 
ecstasy  over  the  things  of  our  work-a-day  world.  The  letters  of' 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  glide  in  amongst  these  phantasies  like  irre- 
levant sprites,  and,  amongst  other  absurdities,  the  letter  he  lose& 
its  vital  existence,  together  with  its  aspirate,  and  the  well-knowrt 
origin  of  the  letter  aleph  being  ignored,  it  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  out  of  the  letter  yod  four  times  repeated.  Occult  mysteries 
are  said  to  hang  on  these  comical  misrepresentations,  and  they 
will  have  to  go  in  quest  of  other  and  less  philological  places  of 
refuge.  By  the  time  the  lesser  or  minor  arcana  are  reached,, 
where  common  packs  of  cards,  with  an  extra  picture  card,  are 
dealt  with,  the  spirit  of  the  Tarot  should  have  entered  into  the 
reader,  causing  a  stupefaction  that  will  enable  him  to  take  the 
pranks  the  numbers  play  with  each  other  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it.  For  instance,  a  number  that 
"  binds  "  others  together,  apparently  by  its  own  elastic  nature, 
is  rewarded  by  becoming  the  first  of  a  new  set.  By  virtue  of 
this  innate  self-transforming  power  of  the  fourths  and  sevenths, 
the  major  and  minor  arcana  are  united,  and  the  latter  are  also 
marvellously  marshalled  amongst  themselves. 

Although  these  mystical  explanations  are  given  with  a  pro- 
found gravity,  a  suspicion  that  they  may  not  appear  sufficient  i& 
shown  in  the  Introduction,  which  says,  "  true  occult  science  .  .  . 
appears  to  many  only  the  flight  of  a  bold  imagination."  This  is 
an  excellent  description,  cheerful,  and  even  attractive,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  becoming  emboldened  by  the  apparent 
infinity  in  which  to  fly,  forthwith  disports  itself  along  the  em- 
pyrean. But  a  gigantic  cobweb,  left  by  that  old  woman  erewhile 
sent  to  sweep  them  off'  the  sky,  lies  cruelly  in  wait  for  the  un- 
wary. For  the  Initiate  is  expected  to  imagine  "  a  huge  trans- 
parent sphere"  as  e.xisting  at  a  "considerable  distance"  from 
him,  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  air — for  instance,  "  at  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  " — upon  which  all  the  arcana  will  b& 
marked  in  numbers,  and  names,  and  symbols,  in  company  with 
the  four  specially  mystic  Hebrew  letters,  yod-hc-vau-he.  A 
diagram  being  given,  the  task  is  seen  to  be  simplicity  itself.. 
Imagination  is  caught  in  the  shining  web,  and  lunacy  mercifully 
supervenes. 

After  the  Tarot  had  been  revealed — of  course  only  to  those 
who  can  receive  it — we  are  shown  how  its  "  ruling  principle  " 
may  be  applied  to  everything  mortal  man  can  venture  to  name. 
The  very  colours  of  the  prism  are  proved  to  correspond  with  it 
and  with  the  organs  of  digestion,  by  means  of  a  diagram.  An- 
other figure  gives  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  "  in  correspondence  " — 
not  epistolary— with  the  king,  queen,  knight,  and  knave  of  the 
minor  arcana,  while  the  "  trigons " — fiery,  airy,  earthy,  and 
watery — show  their  origin,  and  become  even  more  inexcusably 
futile  than  ever.  The  two  facts  that  one  of  the  great  authorities 
of  the  last  century  upon  the  Tarot  was  a  hair-dresser's  assistant 
who  devoted  his  life  to  these  cards,  and  that  another  self-consti- 
tuted student  of  more  recent  times  died  of  starvation  in  pursuit 
of  its  mystic  numbers,  seem  to  prove  that  a  strange  fascination 
lurks  in  their  depths.  The  Initiates  are  required  to  go  through 
uncanny  experiences,  and  are  warned  that  madness  may  or  may 
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ivot  come  to  those  too  weak  to  bear  them.  Let  them  take  the 
warning  to  heart.  Success  does  not  seem  altogether  desirable,  as 
it  entails  association  with  a  mighty  mass  of  nonsense  in  any 
■case. 

Yet,  if  this  was  really  the  celebrated  and  sphinx-like  "  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,"  the  neophytes  and  initiates  of  old  must  have 
•enjoyed  themselves,  after  all,  a  good  deal  more  than  has  been 
liitherto  supposed.  To  use  the  imagination  is  an  acknowledged 
[pleasure ;  so  that  in  the  days  when  novels  were  scarce  occult 
.science  furnished  data  as  subjects  of  interest.  The  plots  were 
■extremely  involved,  the  time  no  less  than  eternity,  the  place  not 
only  everywhere,  but  also  nowhere.  The  tale  was  told  in  the 
stventy-eight  volumes,  called  cards  of  the  Tarot.  In  spite  of  the 
huge  dimensions  of  the  work,  there  was  no  mention  of  several 
well-marked  and  important  factors  of  existence.  Common  sense 
Las  not  the  footing  of  a  fly  left  for  it  on  those  slippery  pages,  and 
knowledge  that  is  not  hidden  or  occult  must  go  homeless  among 
tiie  myriad  "houses"  for  every  abstract  attribute.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  so  surrounded  by  symbols  that  they  are  crushed  to  the 
•earth  or  beneath  it.  Poetry  and  prose  are  alike  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing the  totally  inexpressible  thing  rightly  dubbed  occult 
science. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

MR.  HO  WELLS'S  volumes  are  none  the  less  welcome  that 
they  are  written  of  the  Venice  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Venice  that  groaned  and  sulked  under  the  Austrian  yoke  was  an 
enchanting  city  to  the  intelligent  foreign  visitor.  It  transported 
you  into  realms  of  gorgeous  unreality.  You  seemed  to  see  the 
flowing  reflection  of  the  rich  stufls  from  the  Asiatic  looms,  and  to 
'breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  spices  of  Araby.  The  shadowy  evi- 
dences of  its  vast  medircval  wealth  were  still  visible  in  the  stately 
palaces  that  looked  down  on  its  Campos  and  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
It  was  still  the  stereotyped  Venice  of  the  Doges  and  Bucentaur, 
although  in  decay  and  decidedly  out  at  elbows.  There  were  no 
screeching  steam-launches  hurrying  to  and  fro  about  the  railway 
station;  there  was  much  dilapidation,  but  little  restoration.  If 
the  Austrian  soldiers  had  their  barracks  in  some  of  the  grandest 
.patrician  mansions,  per  contra  their  gay  and  admirably  fitting 
uniforms  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  funereal  black  of  tlie 
.gondolas  and  the  tattered  costume  of  the  gondoliers ;  and  the 
military  bands,  playing  twice  a  day  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
even  lured  the  sullen  Italians  to  listen.  And  that  is  the  Venice, 
smiling  through  her  mourning,  which  Mr.  Ilowells  has  revived. 
He  knew  it  well ;  he  loved  it,  and  got  terribly  bored  there.  For 
three  years  he  filled  the  sinecure  of  American  Consul,  in  the 
€ttagnating  port  that  had  no  Transatlantic  trade.  He  was  so 
hard  driven  to  make  a  decent  pretence  of  deserving  his  salary, 
that  he  reported  on  the  flourishing  commerce  of  old  Venice,  and 
has  condensed  the  report  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  chapters. 
Meantime,  falling  into  the  leisurely  ways  of  the  place,  he  observed 
the  inhabitants,  with  their/a/-  niente  manners,  and  he  industriously 
hunted  up  the  associations  of  the  past.  lie  was  a  singularly 
cultured  and  lettered  Consul ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
shrewd,  sceptical,  and  somewhat  satirical  American.  Compelled 
to  rust  himself,  he  could  not  help  ridiculing  the  citizens,  who, 
hovering  between  beggary  and  the  most  modest  of  competencies, 
bent  their  energies  to  the  business  of  cheap  dissipation  and  the 
interminable  task  of  frittering  away  time.  He  recalls  the  deadly 
feuds,  like  those  of  the  Montagus  and  Capulets,  or  Neri  and 
Bianchi,  which  divided  the  city  ;  when  one  ca^e  was  patronized 
by  the  patriots  and  others  by  the  Tedeschi,  with  the  treacherous 
Italian  sympathizers  who  occupied  posts  of  emolument  under  the 
detested  strangers.  He  relates  his  experiences  of  noble  but  grasp- 
ing landlords  ;  of  courteous  ti-adesnien  always  eager  to  cheat ;  of 
invaluable  servants  whose  devotion  to  their  masters  was  only 
surpassed  by  their  sacrifices  of  honesty  in  the  interests  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Fie  tells  humorously  of  his  unfortu- 
nate attempts  at  bargaining,  in  which  the  descendants  of  the 
shrewd  old  Venetian  traders  had  invariably  the  best  of  it,  and 
of  the  beggars,  whose  dignified  but  somewhat  contemptuous 
courtesy  consigned  him  to  penitent  humiliation  upon  refusing  an 
alms.  As  for  his  observations  on  society  in  general,  on  pictures, 
churches,  trades,  and  pretences  at  trades — the  restaurants — which 
were  detestable — the  caffis,  with  their  various  classes  of  custo- 
mers, the  sacred  legends,  the  historical  traditions,  &c.,his  volumes 
may  rank  with  his  countryman  Mr.  Story's  Roha  di  lioma. 

In  A  Winter  Cruise  in  Summer  Seas,  undertaken  in  quest  of 
health,  Mr.  Atchison  shows  how  much  a  pleasant  writer  may 
make  of  small  opportunities  and  scanty  materials.  He  took  a 
return  ticket  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Com- 
pany's steamship  Clyde,  and  he  only  went  ashore  while  the  vessel 
lay  in  the  ports  where  she  touched.  But  he  gives  a  series  of 
vivid  impressions  of  what  he  did  see ;  he  managed  to  pick  up 
much  useful  information  ;  and  he  hits  oft'  amusingly  the  idio- 

•  Venetian  Life.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  London :  Longmans  & 
Co. 

A  JfiiUer  Cruise  in  Summer  Seas— How  I  Found  Health.  By  Charles  C. 
Atchison.    Lon<Jou  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Atlantis  Arisen  :  Talks  of  a  Tourist  about  Oregon  and  Washington.  By 
Mrs.  Frances  Fuller-Victor.    London  :  Lippincot't  &  Co. 

Across  Bussia ;  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  Bv  Charles  Augustus 
Stoddard.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1892. 


syncrasies  and  eccentricities  of  some  of  his  fellow-travellers. 
The  note  of  his  very  moderate  expenses  may  interest  those  who 
care  to  follow  his  example.  His  ticket,  including  bills  for  liquor 
on  board,  with  tips,  came  to  about  65/.,  and  lool.  covered  every- 
thing, with  hotel  bills  for  the  days  he  passed  on  shore,  and  even 
the  indispensable  articles  of  dress  added  to  his  outfit.  "We  have 
the  inevitable  description  of  the  noble  Clyde,  with  her  spacious 
accommodation,  her  arrangements  against  submersion,  and  her 
powerful  machinery.  But  we  are  pleased  and  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  men  who  stoked  the  furnaces  were  supplied  by  means  of 
the  air-shafts  with  air  as  cool  and  abundant  as  that  circulating 
on  deck.  A  gentleman  from  Monte  Video  explained  the  means 
by  which  huge  fortunes  are  amassed  in  South  America.  The 
Governments  undertake  to  made  advances  to  half  the  estimated 
value  of  estates.  The  grantee  bribes  the  ofticial  valuator  to  esti- 
mate property  worth  10,000/.  at  fifty  times  the  money.  The 
swindlers  share  the  spoil,  after  transferring  the  property  to  a  man 
of  straw.  He  says  elsewhere  that  Celman,  the  late  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  understood  to  have  retired  with  a 
fortune  of  several  millions.  We  believe  that  to  be  true,  and  the 
mystery  is  that  his  successors  should  leave  him  undisturbed  in 
the  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  We  should  be  slow  to 
think  that  they  fear  that  prosecution  might  establish  an  awkward 
and  damaging  precedent.  Mr.  Atchison  notes  the  condition  of 
the  finances  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere,  and  gives  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  eccentric  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  and  of  the 
inconveniences  of  never  knowing  within  50  per  cent,  how  much 
the  coin  in  your  pocket  may  represent.  He  has  some  curious 
observations  on  the  diamond  trade  in  Bahia,  which,  notwithstanding 
South  African  competition,  is  still  brisk.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Emperor  who  died  the  other  day  possessed  a  stone  of  1,680 
carats,  roughly  valued  at  between  five  and  si.x  millions  sterling. 
We  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Comtesse  d'Eu,  the 
tale  may  be  true.  He  paints  again  the  familiar  picture  of  the 
entrancing  beauties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay  ;  but  he  gives  a  most 
repulsive  account  of  the  foul  and  pestilential  state  of  the  harbour, 
which  makes  the  lower  city  a  very  hotbed  of  fevers  and  epidemics. 
And  we  may  wind  up  with  his  spirited  second-hand  sketch  of  the 
yaucho  of  the  Pampas,  whose  virtues  are  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  vices  ;  who  divides  his  da^-s  between  mad  riding 
and  madder  revelry ;  who  is  a  peaceful  citizen  when  he  chances 
to  be  sober,  and  a  howling  remorseless  fiend  when  drunk. 

Atlantis  Arisen  is  an  enlarged  and  rewritten  reprint  of  a  former 
volume.  To  call  it  "the  talks  of  a  tourist"  about  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories  is  rather  a  misnomer.  In  reality,  as  Mrs. 
Victor  says  in  her  preface,  it  is  the  fruit  of  various  visits  and  of 
close  observation,  and  deals  largely  in  matters  of  fact  and  in  im- 
portant statistics.  Going  into  minute  detail  about  the  several 
districts,  so  far  as  they  are  known  or  have  been  explored,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  intending  immigrants.  Yet 
we  should  give  an  unfair  idea  of  it  were  we  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Mrs.  Victor  is  insensible  to  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  side  of  her  subject.  She  subordinates  the  aesthetic  to 
the  practical ;  but  she  brightens  the  book  with  anecdotes  and 
many  excellent  bits  of  description.  In  especial,  she  gives  a 
humorous  and  very  graphic  account  of  Tacoma,  which  she  styles 
the  City  of  Destiny.  Though  scarcely,  perhaps,  going  so  far  as 
its  founders,  she  generally  agrees  with  them  as  to  the  promise  of 
its  future.  The  central  lots  in  Tacoma  have  been  freely 
"  boomed  "  ;  it  is  not  yet  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  it  has 
not,  perhaps,  much  more  than  half  that  number  of  inhabitants. 
Yet  it  regularly  sends  street-cars  along  tracks  running  »ix  miles 
through  the  forest,  past  the  isolated  and  straggling  suburban 
residences  which  trace  out  the  lines  of  projected  thoroughfares. 

If  no  foreigner  had  ever  visited  the  European  dominions  of  the 
Czar,  Across  Hussia  would  have  been  an  extremely  interesting 
volume.  Mr.  Stoddard  writes  pleasantly  and  well ;  but,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  he  has  literally  nothing  that  is  new  to  tell.  He 
merely  travelled  by  train  from  iSt.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  by  way  of 
Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod.  He  enjoyed  himself  so  thoroughly, 
and  was  so  much  gratified  by  what  he  saw,  that  he  is  inclined  to 
take  genial  views  of  everything.  He  is  even  disposed  to  make 
somewhat  light  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Siberian  exiles ;  but  any 
hasty  conclusions  to  which  he  may  have  come  upon  this  matter 
will  be  corrected  by  our  notice,  in  a  future  article,  of  Mr. 
Kennan's  important  work  on  Siberia. 


THE  WINDSOR  PEERAGE.* 

A SMALL  handy  book  that  contains  the  name  and  some  par- 
ticulars, however  slight,  of  every  one  who  bears  a  title, 
however  small,  is  a  boon  to  the  politician  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Walford's  book  consists  of  an  ordinary  octavo, 
rather  gaudily  bound  in  cloth,  with  more  than  six  hundred  pages 
of  closely-packed  information,  in  small  type  for  the  most  part, 
but,  on  tiie  whole,  extremely  clear.  There  are  no  cuts ;  but  a 
description  is  appended  of  the  arms  of  every  peer  and  baronet. 
AVe  have  notices  of  all  the  judges,  of  the  "  Jubilee  Knights,"  of 
English  bishops,  and  lists  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
numerous  orders,  such  as  the  Bath,  the  Indian  Empire,  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the  rest  of  the  orders  which  have 

*  The  Windsor  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.  By  Edward 
Walford.    London  ;  Chatto  &  Windus.  1892. 
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been  founded  in  such  profusion  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

We  note  a  few  errors  and  misprints.  Under  the  Berners 
peerage  we  have  the  arms  of  Lady  Berners  given,  without  name, 
being,  in  fact,  those  of  Wilson.  But  the  Baroness  is  married,  and 
her  paternal  arms  are  only  half  the  "  achievement."  Mr.  Walford 
himself  gives  the  surname  as  "  Wilson-Tyrwhitt."  Under  Argyll 
we  notice  that  Lord  Archibald  Campbell's  only  son  is  named 
"Niall  Diamid"— an  obvious  misprint.  On  page  i86,  Mid- 
hurst  is  described  as  in  Surrey.  The  family  seats  of  1  ord  de 
Saumarez  are  wholly  omitted.  Under  Grey  de  Ruthyn  the  only 
arms  given  are  those'of  Grey,  although  the  surname  of  the  present 
lord  is  Clifton.  There  are  several  similar  slips  which  might 
■easily  be  corrected.  The  book  is  so  useful  that  very  little  will 
make  it  more  so  ;  but  on  a  general  review  of  the  heraldic  depart- 
m-ent  we  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Walford  would  be  well  advised, 
ag  'he  gives  no  pictures  of  the  arms,  if  he  omitted  them  altogether. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

"  T/U^IIEREFORE?"  (I)— the  wherefore  of  life,  of  labour,  of 
VV  ambition,  of  desire — was  the  question  Hermann  von 
Proscli  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  himself  and  other  people  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  volume.  A  little  later  on,  having  lost 
his  ancestral  woods  by  a  iawsuit,  and  being  jilted  by  an  heiress 
whom  he  did  not  love,  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  replying  to  his 
faTourite  query  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  The  visit  of  some 
officers  from  the  neighbouring  barracks,  resulting  in  a  wager,  a 
desperate  feat  of  horsemanship,  and  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
his  visitors,  caused  him  to  alter  his  mind  and  devote  himself  to 
the  family  of  the  dead  man.  He  became  their  self-constituted 
.guardian,  improved  their  property,  played  the  violin  with  infinite 
feeling  to  the  widowed  mother,  taught  the  young  heir  the  way  he 
should  go,  dictated  to  the  servants,  and  made  himself  an  object  of 
unreasonable  aversion  to  Friiulein  Hanka,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  house,  in  whom  he  met  his  fate,  and  found,  as  is  written  on 
the  last  page  of  the  second  volume,  the  "  aim  of  his  existence." 
The  plot  is  slight  and  its  narration  might  be  condensed ;  but  Herr 
Robert  Byr's  characters  are  very  living  and  natural,  and  provincial 
life  in  Southern  Germany  is  admirably  represented  in  the  Czech 
household  with  which  lie  is  chiefly  concerned,  in  the  house  and 
factory  of  Bachschneider,  a  nouveau  ridie,  and  in  the  luxurious 
fhunting-lodge  of  a  local  magnate. 

The  adventures  of  the  Dalmatian  sailor,  Pietro  Galiba,  as  set 
forth  by  Jokai  Mor  in  Twenly  Thousand  Years  under  the  Ice  (2), 
leave  the  scientific  discoveries  of  M.  Jules  Verne's  heroes  and  the 
daring  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  far  in  the  shade.  A  buccaneer 
•"  of  Quebec  "  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  proceeding  to  pluck  it  made  the 
discovery  that  the  feathers  of  its  tail  had  been  clipped,  each  con- 
taining a  smaller  feather,  round  which  collodium  leaves  bearing 
infinitesimally  minute  copies  of  the  lost  sailor's  MS.  were  wound. 
How  this  document  was  submitted  to  a  learned  Society  in 
Calcutta,  to  a  philologic  Society  in  Rio  Janeiro,  to  the  Academies 
in  Yeddo,  Pekin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Buda-Pest,  and  how  it 
■came  at  last  to  be  deciphered  by  a  newspaper  correspondent,  is 
not  the  least  amusing  episode  of  this  wild  parody.  Meanwhile, 
the  missing  sailor  had  been  reported  as  dead,  the  captain  of  the 
Tegethof  having  discovered  that  he  had  "  left  him  behind  "  by 
an  unclaimed  four  centimetres  length  of  sausage,  this  being  the 
tmeasure  of  the  crew's  rations.  Mme.  Galiba  appears  to  have 
been  so  satisfied  with  her  status  as  his  widow  and  the  pension 
allotted  to  her,  that,  should  the  true  .story  of  his  remarkable 
adventures  meet  her  eye,  she  can  hardly  begrudge  him  his  honev- 
moon  and  subsequent  happy  married  life  with  a  twenty-thousand- 
year-old  bride,  nor  the  companionship  of  his  venerable  father-in- 
law,  the  patriarch  Lamech,  nor  the  devotion  of  his  pet  bear.  The 
deliverance  of  the  fair  Nahama  from  her  crystal  coffin,  the  finding 
of  the  amber  which  brought  her  to  life,"its  application  to  the 
refractory  Lamech,  the  trousseau  evolved  from  the  sails  and  flags 
of  the  Tegethof,  the  crimson  salt-lake  in  which  the  gigantic 
primreval  lizard  disported  itself,  the  intelligence  and  devotion 
of  the  bear  Babi,  the  removal  of  the  Tegethof  to  another  province 
of  the  North  Pole,  the  wonderful  dawn  seen  from  the  new  stand- 
point, are  things  that  must  be  seen,  in  the  pages  of  this  record, 
to  be  believed  in. 

In  one  of  the  opening  pages,  written  at  the  age  of  nine,  of  the 
Life  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Amelie  de  la  7Ve»)oi7/e  (1652-1732), 
told  by  herself  to  her  son,  Anton  IL,  Count  of  Aldenburg- 
Bentinck  (3),  she  says  : — 

It  had  become  the  fashion  to  wri(e  one's  own  portrait  ;  I  wished  to  make 
mine,  which  was  considered  so  passable  for  my  a;,'e,  that  it  was  printed  in 
the  Book  of  Portraits  {La  Gakrie  des  Peintures.  oh  Bccueil  ties  portraits  et 
e/oges  cn  vers  et  en  prose  ....  dc'die  h  IS.A.K.  Madenioi,-p]le)  at  p.  64. 
My  eyes  [says  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Se'vif;ne's  "  bonne  Tarenle,"  the 
niece  of  'lurennp,  the  "  good  oouMn  "  of  Louis  XIV.]  are  black  and  rather 
too  small,  my  face  is  round,  with  a  slightly  turned-up  nose,  well-marked 
■eyebrows,  a  very  pretty  mouth,  a  pointed  "chin,  with  a  dimple,  a  very 


(i)  Wazu?  Roman  von  Robert  Bvr.  Stuttgart,  Leipzig,  Berlin: 
Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt. 

'(2")  20,000  Jahre  vnter  dtm  Eise.  Roman  von  Maurus  .Jokai. 
Autoritierte  deutfcche  Bearbeitung  von  Ludwig  W'echsler.  Berlin  :  Otto 
Janke. 

(3)  -Das  Lehender  Frinzessin  Charlotte  Aweie.  de  hi  Tremoitte,  Griifin 
vnn  Aldenbvrg,  erziiidt  von  dir  selhst.  Eingeleitet,  iibersetzt  und  erlautert 
von  Dr.  Reinhard  Moser.  Leipzig  :  Sichulzesche  Hof-Buchandlimg  und 
Druckerei. 


while  skin  when  I  wash  myself  thoroughly,  and  a  rather  large  head.  I 
have  more  wit  than  discretion,  give  more  wiilingly  than  I  receive,  am  of  a 
very  gentle  disposition,  and  yet  sometimes  a  little  defiant.  I  love  to  give 
alms  and  to  read,  especially  the  Word  of  God  [the  young  writer  came  of 
Lutheran  parents  on  both  sides,  her  father  beinir  Henri  (Charles  de  la  Tre- 
nioille,  Prince  de  Tarente,  and  her  mother,  Kniilie,  Princess  of  Hesse- 
Cassel].  I  love  my  people  with  all  my  heart,  am  not  greedy,  do  not  like 
to  be  laughed  at,  am  verj'  cheerful,  am  no  longer  obstinate,  but  am.  to  tell 
the  truth,  somewhat  self-sufficient.  I  am  fond  of  playing,  running,  and  amuse- 
ment. I  like  to  see  work  done,  and  hate  inaction.  I  am  e  |ipcially  trustworthy, 
am  very  fond  of  my  servants,  am  not  fond  of  liars,  and  hate  myself  when  I 
have  lied.  I  love  curiosities.  I  am  happiest  with  my  own  people.  I  am 
not  boastful,  and  shall  never  be  time-serving.  I  do  ncjt  like  to  beat  or  to 
be  lieaten,  am  not  passionate,  yet  a  little  hasty.  I  fear  God,  and  love  to 
do  His  will,  and  1  hope  that  He  will  bless  me. 

This  was  written  about  the  time  that  Mile,  de  la  Trdmoille,  at 
the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  fell  ott'  the  tabouret  on  which  it 
was  her  right  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  Royalty,  the  tabouret  being 
very  high  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  lady's  legs  very  short — an 
episode  which  provoked  "  hearty  laughter  "  from  the  company, 
and  laudatory  verses  and  obsequious  prose  from  the  poet  Urbain 
Chevreau.  There  is  an  irresistible  quaintness  in  this  grave  child's 
record  of  the  Court  of  France,  its  stilted  ceremonial,  and  its 
familiar  personages,  followed  by  a  vivid  picture  of  feudal  life  at 
Thouars,  and  of  official  life  at  the  Hague.  Then  came  a  time  of 
family  dissension  and  religious  controversy,  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  the  writer's  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  side-lights  on  Danish 
and  German  history,  a  short  and  happy  marriage,  a  much-tried 
widowhood,  more  than  one  eventful  journey,  honoured  and 
restful  old  age. 

Goethe's  Mutter  (4),  compiled  from  original  documents,  illus- 
trated by  many  portraits,  and  enriched  by  the  delightful  letters 
of  "  Frau  Aja,"  is  a  work  for  which  one  cannot  be  too  grateful 
to  the  compiler.  In  its  pleasant  and  lucid  pages  we  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  people  who  influenced  the  great  poet's 
life  :  in  the  old-world  gossip  of  those  letters,  that  were  never 
written  for  publication,  we  hear  the  voices  of  his  time,  as  by  the 
scent  of  dried  rose-leaves  in  a  forgotten  china  bowl  one  may 
sometimes  evoke  a  bygone  garden  whose  lawns  and  pleasaunces 
are  buried  under  "  institutes,"  "  memorials,"  or  factories. 

Herr  Karl  Hegel's  researches  on  Stddte  und  Gilden  der  ger- 
manischen  Vdlker  im  Mittelalter  (5),  two  volumes,  the  fruit  of 
ten  years'  labour,  are  at  length  published  as  a  corollary  to  his 
Geschichte  der  Stadtsieifassung  in  Italien.  In  the  earlier  work, 
written  some  forty  years  ago,  the  historian  set  himself  the  task  of 
following  the  working  of  Germanic  institutions  in  the  conquered 
Latin  provinces.  In  the  later  he  concerns  himself  solely  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  statesmanship  among  purely 
Germanic  races. 

Quadripartitus  (6),  an  English  law-book  of  the  year  11 14, 
a  Norman  work  on  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  now  printed  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  by  Herr  Liebermann,  with  e.xhaustive 
notes  and  an  able  preface,  in  which  the  dates  and  origin  of  the 
charts  compiled  by  the  anonymous  jurisconsult  are  studied. 

"  Is  Sociology  a  Science  .P  "  (7)  is  the  problem  propounded  by 
Herr  Ludwig  Gumplowitz,  in  four  books;  the  first  treating  of  the 
Nature  of  Sociology,  the  second  of  History  as  a  Natural  F^actor, 
the  third  of  Politics  as  Active  Sociology,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Latest  Literature  of  Sociology,  being  a  critical  resume  of  the 
work  of  Letourneau,  Combes  de  Lestrade,  De  Greef,  Cocojanni, 
Vaccary,  Lippert,  Simmel,  and  others. 

We  have  further  to  acknowledge  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  seventeenth-century  literature  (a  monograph  on  Christian 
Hofman  von  H'fmanstvaldau),  by  Dr.  Josef  Etliuger  (8) ;  an  epic 
entitled  Der  lieiland  (g),  hy  Dr.  Franz  Liidortl';  the  Ketil  and 
A'smundar  Sagas  {Zxvei  Fornaldarsogur){\o),  followed  by  the 
Hrolfssaga,  edited,  with  German  notes,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Detter  ; 
the  first  number  of  the  Scandinavisches  Archii)  (ii),  a  quarterly 
journal  of  Scandinavian  philology,  philosophy,  and  history,  edited 
by  Edward  Theodor  Walter;  Nod.  65  and  66  of  the  Encyklnpiidie 
der  Naturwissevschaften  (12);  two  philologic  works,  iStiidien  zur 
Geschichte  der  franzdsischen  Koiij ligation  auf  -ir  {l2),  and  iStudien 
zur  indoi/ermanischen  Sprachgeschichte  (14)  ;  and  a  lexicon  of 
Ger^nan  Declensions  and  Conjugations  {l '^),  wWich,  ior  once,  will 

(4)  Gnettt's  Mutter,  tin  Lebensbild  nacli  den  Quellen.    Von  Dr.  Karl 
Heinemann.    Leipzig:  Verlag  Artur  Seemann. 

(5)  Sliidle  und  Gilden  der  permanisc/ien  Viilker  iin  MiltrlaHer.  Von 
Karl  Hegel.  Leipzig:  Duiicker  und  Humblot.  London:  Williams  & 
INorgate. 

(6)  Quiidripartitus.  ein  englisches  Rechthuch  von  1114  nachgewiesen,  und 
soweil  bixlier  ungedruckt.  Herausgegeben  von  F.  Liebermann.  Halle:  Max 
lSiema3er. 

(7)  Sociulogie  und  Politili    Von  Ludwig  Gumplowitz.   Leipzig;  Dunker 
und  Humblot.   London  :  Williams  &  \orgate. 

(8)  Christian  Hojman  von  IJo/manswaldau.    Von  Dr.  Josef  Etlinger. 
Halle  :  Max  Niemever. 

(9)  Der  Heilaud.'  By  Dr.  Franz  Llidorflf.    Miinster:  Ludorff. 

(10)  Zivei  F'ornaldarsogiir.    Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Detter. 
Halle:  Max  Niemever. 

(11)  Scandinavisches  Archie.  Herau.sgegeben  von  Dr.  Edward 
Theodor  Walter.  Lund  (Schweden) :  Gleerupsche  Universitats- 
Buchhandlung. 

(12)  JRncyhlo/jiidie  der   Natu rwissenschaften.      Bre.-lan:    Verlag  von 
Eduard  Trevent. 

(13)  Stiidienzur  Geschichte  der  franzdsischen  Konjugation  avf -ir.  VoQ 
Alfred  Kisop.    Halle  :  Ma.N.  Niemever. 

(14)  Studien     Zur     indogermanitchen     Sprachgeschichte.       Von  Ch. 
Bartliolomae.    Halle  :  Max  A'iemeyer. 

(15)  German  Declensions  and  Conjugations.     By  F.  Storr.    London  : 
Percival  &  Co. 
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delight  the  schoolboy  for  whom  it  is  intended,  for  it  is  a 
humorous  attempt  to  teach  these  intricacies  "  by  help  of  reason 
and  rhyme,"  and  such  Terse  as  might  have  added  renown  to  Hans 
Breitman. 


MISS  MOZLEY'S  ESSAYS.* 

THE  "  Memoir  "  prefixed  to  this  volume,  supplemented  as  it  is 
by  the  sympathetic  reminiscences  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
pleasantly  prepossesses  one  in  favour  of  the  author  of  the  Letters 
and  CorresjHindence  of  J.  II.  Newmcm.  The  picture  of  Miss  Mozley 
in  her  quiet  home  upon  the  Trent,  occupied  happily  in  literary 
work,  but  not  occupied  in  that  work  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
interests,  domestic  and  benevolent — for  she  was  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  church  decorator,  a  radiating  centre  and  sympathizer- 
general — is  wholly  of  that  reposeful  and  seductive  type  to  which 
average  humanity,  racked  by  unsound  ambitions,  and  dreaming  In 
disquiet  of  repose,  turns  perpetually  with  a  wistful,  but  generally 
insincere,  attraction,  as  to  that  country  quietude  which,  as  George 
Sand  says.  Is  ever  I'id&nl  des  villes.  To  live  serenely  to  eighty-six, 
to  find  one's  vein  and  work  it  without  excitement,  to  grow  old 
imperceptibly  and  to  die  without  pain  or  protracted  illness, 
leaving  only  behind  one  the  memory  of  those  actions  which 
blossom  in  the  dust — this,  indeed,  is  life  and  death  in  all  ways 
memorable,  In  all  ways  desirable.  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  fortunate  destiny  of  the  writer  of  these  papers. 

They  do  not  constitute  Miss  Mozley's  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  This,  we  take  it,  was  the  editing  of  her 
brother's  writings,  and  especially  the  Newman  correspondence 
above  referred  to — "  that  wonderful  book,"  as  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  calls  it,  "  wonderful  for  its  sympathy  and  its  fidelity ; 
wonderful  for  its  reserve  and  its  unreserve,  wonderful  for  its 
grasp  of  detail  and  its  good  sense."  But  they  exhibit  sufficiently 
the  combination  of  almost  manly  vigour  with  feminine  sweetness 
and  refinement  which  is  claimed  for  her,  while  they  manifest 
abundant  literary  knowledge  and  Intellectual  acuteness.  If  they 
have  a  fault,  it  Is  that  they  are  a  little  over-copious,  and  would 
have  gained  by  judicious  trimming.  Yet  they  are  elegantly  and 
precisely  written,  and  betray  little  evidence  of  a  feminine  hand. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  them,  though  it  is  the  last  in  the 
volume,  is  that  on  Adam  Bede,  which  the  author  of  the  novel 
declared  to  be  the  best  she  had  seen,  and  she  proved  the  sincerity 
of  her  verdict  by  sending  her  reviewer  Tlie  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
though  the  "  Memoir "  does  not  record  whether  Miss  Mozley 
criticized  that  also.  What  specially  characterized  this  review  of 
George  Eliot's  book  was  its  clever  2)enetratlon  of  the  sex  of  the 
writer,  an  hypothesis  which  was  supported  with  great  ability. 
Another  paper  which  betrays  much  varied  study  is  that  entitled 
"Schools  of  Mind  and  Manners,"  the  leading  argument  of  which 
is  that  the  branch  of  education  which  concerns  high  breeding, 
as  opposed  to  Intellectual  culture,  is  at  present  almost  wholly 
neglected — a  conclusion  which  may  scarcely  be  gainsaid.  Other 
papers  treat  of  La  Bruy ere, Temper,  Illustration,  Social  Hyperbole. 
But  the  one  which  will,  perhaps,  find  most  universal  acceptance 
is  entitled  "  The  Poets  at  Play,"  being  a  delightful  causerie  on 
the  rhymes  produced  by  professed  versemen  "  out  of  pure  Idle- 
ness," as  Sir  Joshua's  father  said  of  his  drawings.  The  scraps  of 
song  which  Scott  flung  away  in  his  "  Journal,"  the  rhymed 
letters  of  Cowper,  Charles  Lamb's  petition  for  Gallery  orders, 
Prior's  invitation  to  Ilarley,  Gay's  inimitable  receipt  for  stewed 
veal — all  find  a  fitting  record.  Among  the  neatest  is  Canning's 
despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  quoted  in  part  not  long  since  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lowell  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  after-dinner 
speeches : — 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fiiult  of  the  Dutch 
Is  siving  too  little  and  .asking  too  nuicli  ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twent}'  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent.. 

Twenty  per  cent., 
Kous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  one  odd  result  of  this  despatch 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  F.  0.  records. 

Falck  was  the  Dutch  Minister.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  proofs  of 
this  interesting  collection  have  not  always  been  carefully  read. 
Johnson  is  made  to  use  the  same  rhyme  twice  In  "Oft  in  clanger, 
yet  alive."  And  the  "Penny  Ballads"  is  a  queer  misprint  for 
the  "  Percy  Ballads." 


ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE.f 

^  1 111 ESE  two  handsome  volumes  on  asylum  construction  and 
-■-  management  do  infinite  credit  to  the  compiler,  the  printer, 
and  the  publishers.  In  any  other  country  than  our  own,  cer- 
tainly In  the  United  States  and  our  larger  colonies,  a  work  of 
this  kind  dealing  with  a  subject  of  the  highest  public  Importance, 
but  of  a  technical  character,  and  therefore  of  a  comparatively 

*  Essatts  from  Blachwood.  By  the  late  Anne  Mozley.  London : 
Blackwood.  1892. 

*  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World;  their  Origin,  History,  Construc- 
tion, Administration,  3Ianugement,  and  Legislation.  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
Asylums.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett.  ^"umerous  plans.  London:  J.  &  A. 
Churchill. 


limited  use,  would  have  been  issued  by  the  Government,  as  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  a  Commission,  and  not  left  to  the  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals.  Mr.  Burdett  has,  however,  made 
several  ventures  of  a  similar  kind,  and  we  hope  he  will  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  architects,  medical  officers,  local  authorities, 
and  public  librarians  willing  to  reward  him  for  his  labour  and 
outlay  in  its  production. 

By  the  somewhat  grandiose  title  of  Asylums  of  the  Worlds 
those  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  our  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  are  chiefly  meant ;  and  in  these  days  of  Inter- 
national Congresses  and  specialists'  journals,  the  dlfl'erences  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  modern  asylums  is  not  so 
great  as  the  differences  in  national  character  and  domestic  habits 
might  lead  us  to  expect.  Medicine  is  nowadays  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  its  discoveries,  improve- 
ments, and  mistakes  are  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  produce  a  singular  uniformity  of  practice. 
The  differences  which  exist  in  the  care  of  the  insane  in  dlff"erent 
civilized  countries  are  interesting,  therefore,  from  an  historical 
rather  than  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  such  as  they  are  they 
are  described  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Burdett  from  personal 
observation  and  careful  otficial  inquiry.  Experts  will  readily 
discover  these  dlfl'erences,  but  for  the  general  reader  It  would  have 
been  more  useful  if,  after  giving  the  details  under  the  head  of 
each  country,  the  author  had  given  a  summary  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  foreign  countries  and  our  own  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter. 

The  portion  of  the  work  with  which  we  are  least  satisfied' 
is  the  historical  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  early 
times ;  and  seeing  that  it  deals  with  the  burning  of  witches  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  efforts  later  on  to  suppress  Insanity 
by  cruelty  and  ill-treatment — darkness,  starvation,  and  chains- 
— it  is  for  the  most  part  very  gruesome  reading.  It  is  unfair, 
however,  to  our  forefathers  to  treat  this  subject  from  our  pre- 
sent humanitarian  standpoint.  The  nerves  as  well  as  the  hearts 
of  men  were  harder  then  than  now,  and  their  Ignorance,  super- 
stitions, manner  of  living,  and  treatment  of  criminals  should  be 
stated  side  by  side  with  their  treatment  of  the  insane.  John 
Howard's  account  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is  as  dark  a 
chapter  in  the  social  history  of  Europe  as  that  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Insane  at  the  same  period,  and  it  was  due  quite  as  much  to 
the  thlckskinnednessas  to  the  cruelty  or  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 
When  men  could  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  madman  who  was  believed  to  be  alike  troublesome,  dan- 
gerous, and  useless  to  society  should  be  kept  in  manacles.  Not 
only  are  records  of  this  kind  undesirable,  but  the  language  in 
which  they  are  put  forward  lacks  the  sobriety  necessary  to  a 
technical  work,  and  there  is  often  a  carelessness  in  the  style  whicb 
we  hope  will  be  avoided  in  the  promised  volumes  on  Hospitals, 
Could  anything  be  more  careless  or  clumsy  than  the  following 
statement  of  an  interesting  fact  ? — "  The  first  Christian  institution 
[for  the  insane]  founded  by  private  benevolence  was  undoubtedly 
established  in  England,  flow  far  the  two  institutions  established' 
prior  to  a.d.  700  were  entitled  to  be  considered  asylums  we  have 
discovered  insufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  decide." 

The  extent  of  the  work  may  be  judged  of  by  the  range  of  sub- 
jects dealt  with.  Beside  the  architectural  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  asylums  and  the  functions  of  the  medical  super- 
intendents and  their  staflp,  questions  of  overcrowding,  restraint, 
employment  in  domestic  and  outdoor  occupations,  the  colony 
systems,  amusements,  and  some  American  "  experiments "  are 
discussed  in  detail.  Among  the  summary  remarks  on  these 
various  subjects  we  find  the  following  statement,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  more  acceptable  to  the  benevolent  members  of  the  com- 
munity than  to  the  average  ratepayer : — "  The  lot  of  the  pauper 
lunatic  consigned  to  a  county  asylum  in  England  to-day  is  far 
more  enviable  than  that  of  a  pauper  living  in  the  workhouse. 
Indeed,  some  superintendents  believe  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  paupers  and  their  friends  to  feign  mental  aberra- 
tion In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  county  asylum."  While 
taking  this  rose-coloured  view  of  our  public  asylums,  our  author- 
makes  some  severe  strictures  on  private  ones,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  concluding  remarks : — "  While  we  are  quite  ready  to- 
admit  that  many  private  asylums  are  admirably  conducted,  we 
have  still  reason  to  fear  others  contain  abuses  which  are  not  only 
opposed  to  the  best  interest  of  the  insane,  but  which  are  at  the 
same  time  anything  but  creditable  to  our  day  and  generation." 
Every  one  will  agree  with  his  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,, 
namely,  the  gradual  extinction  of  asylums  conducted  by  private 
persons  for  their  own  commercial  benefit. 

Mr.  Burdett's  second  volume  is  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  the  construction  of  asylums,  and  abounds  in  "  model "  plans- 
which  in  their  extent  and  intricacy  are  almost  as  painful  to  con- 
template as  the  chapter  on  mediajval  prison-asylums  is  painful  to 
read.  We  suppose  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  "  adminis- 
tration "  that  our  public  asylums  should  be  so  large  and  intricate, 
and  that  they  are  not  the  outcome  of  the  fancy  of  architects,  or 
the  fads — the  experience  we  should  say — of  the  doctor  superin- 
dents ;  and  that  the  local  authorities  consider  it  desirable  they 
should  crown  the  tops  of  our  hills  with  their  huge  asylums  as 
monuments  of  the  most  grievous  misfortune  which  may  befall 
ourselves,  our  families,  or  our  friends.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  overcrowding,  Mr.  Burdett  and  all  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane  think  of  the  physical,  and 
not  the  moral,  evils  of  massing  a  large  number  of  individuals 
together;  but  in  every  condition  of  life  moral  contagion  is  more- 
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subtle  and  far-reaching  tlian  physical  contagion,  and  we  may 
hope  that  when  this  fact  is  sufficiently  recognized  we  shall  see 
DO  more  of  these  huge  buildings  studding  the  country  in  solitary 
but  conspicuous  situations,  and  that  cottages  and  small  and  un- 
pretentious buildings  will  take  their  place.  All  large  buildings 
of  this  kind  are  bad  for  their  inmates ;  but  there  is  some  excuse 
for  making  a  charitable  institution  conspicuous,  as  its  existence 
depends  on  public  support.  But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for 
parading  our  rate-supported  institutions  before  all  the  world. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  and  novel  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
work  before  us  is  the  construction  of  a  lunatic  hospital  for  the 
clinical  instruction  of  medical  students  in  London  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  opening  of  existing  asylums  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  better  medical 
treatment  and  quicker  recovery  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  to  the 
training  of  medical  men.  Among  the  many  anomalies  of  our 
|)resent  system  of  medical  education  there  is  no  greater  one  than 
that  medical  men  who  have  had  no  opportunities  for  studying  in- 
sanity are  by  law  possessed  of  the  power  of  signing  certificates 
for  the  detention  of  lunatics  in  asylums.  Mr.  Burdett's  volumes 
are  full  of  matter  which  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  everybody 
personally ;  but  it  is  of  special  value  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  as  showing 
the  high-water  mark  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  time. 


SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY.* 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  which  occurred  very 
soon  after  these  reminiscences  were  published,  has  made 
•another  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  who  were  the  nursing 
fathers  of  the  submarine  telegraph.  Through  the  accident  of  his 
■connexion  with  the  Gutta-Percha  Company  at  the  time  when  the 
laying  of  cables  began  to  be  seriously  mooted,  when  gutta-percha 
was  the  only  appropriate  material  for  insulating  the  wire,  Mr. 
Smith  became  an  electrician  and  a  pioneer  in  the  new  art.  His 
connexion  with  this  branch  of  applied  electricity  was  a  lasting 
one ;  as  chief  electrician  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company,  he  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables  and  in  the  subsequent  spreading  of 
the  cable  network  over  every  sea  ;  he  devised  the  system  of  testing 
which  is  universally  employed  while  cables  are  being  laid,  to 
detect  any  failure  of  the  continuity  or  of  the  insulation  of  the 
conducting  strand.  In  this  and  other  ways  his  services  have 
been  conspicuous  and  permanently  valuable ;  and  he  held  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  electrical  world  almost  up  to  the  end.  As 
a  member  of  the  little  ring  of  worthies  to  whom  credit  is  due 
for  the  victories  of  submarine  telegraphy,  he  was  particularly 
well  qualified  to  write  a  book  which  should  interest  electricians 
much  and  the  public  a  little,  and  should  at  least  serve  as  the  raw 
material  of  engineering  history. 

To  say  that  he  has  entirely  failed  in  doing  this  is  to  go  too  far. 
An  old  cable  hand,  at  all  events,  can  take  some  pleas-ure  in  read- 
ing this  book,  and  no  narrative  of  the  early  days  of  cable-making 
and  cable-laying,  however  garrulous,  and  bald,  and  scrappy,  could 
be  quite  void  of  interest  for  those  whom  fortune  has  been  kind 
enough  to  let  .share  in  the  delights  and  excitements  of  a  cable 
expedition — who  have  heard  the  line  whistle  over  the  stern 
sheave  when  all  went  well,  or  watched  it  laboriously  climbing  in 
over  the  bows  after  something  had  gone  wrong ;  who  have  spent 
long  hours  in  the  darkened  testing-room,  anxious  and  silent  as  at 
a  sick-bed,  intent  on  the  light-spot  which  gauged  the  condition  of 
the  wire.  Any  one  on  whom  the  spell  of  the  cable  has  fallen  will 
he  glad  to  glance  through  pages  where  he  will  find  memoranda 
that  stir  the  old  pulses,  recalling  days  when  the  fate  of  the  cable 
was  the  one  engrossing  theme  that  left  no  room  for  any  of  the 
insignificant  interests  of  common  life. 

But  we  are  afraid  that  neither  Mr.  Smith's  experience  nor  the 
-excellence  of  his  subject  will  make  the  general  public  find  his 
Ijook  readable.  In  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  possessed  any 
graphic  power,  or  who  was  even  able  to  give  a  clear,  orderly 
narrative  of  the  events  he  had  taken  part  in,  the  material  might 
liave  been  made  attractive  to  ordinary  readers  as  well  as  valuable 
to  professional  experts.  As  it  is,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  neithf  r 
the  one  nor  the  other,  save  in  a  very  few  passages.  Much  of  it 
is  a  dreary  story  cf  professional  jealousies  and  trade  rivalry,  and 
we  are  reminded  that  the  early  history  of  cable  work  is  dis- 
figured by  some  ugly  blots.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  detail  of  a 
wholly  trivial  kind,  which  contributes  nothing  of  vividness  to 
the  story.  The  later  chapters,  especially,  are  made  up  for  the 
•most  part  of  extracts  from  note-books  and  log-books,  bare  memo- 
randa of  times  and  lengths  and  tests,  and  these  are  set  down 
with  nothing  but  the  most  meagre  of  links  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  narrative.  The  earlier  chapters  are  better ;  they  give 
«s  a  tolerably  connected  account  of  the  first  experiments  in  cable- 
laying.  Even  there,  however,  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence — 
we  will  not  say  of  literary  form — but  of  any  sense  of  how  a  book 
is  to  be  made  readable. 

The  book  opens  by  telling  how,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  the 
"Gutta-Percha  Company  received  "  what  was  then  considered  a 
very  large  order."  It  was  for  twenty-five  knots  of  what 
■electricians  now  call  core — namely,  copper  wire  insulated  by  a 

*  The  Ri  se  and  Kxtension  of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  By  Willoughby  ' 
Smith.    London  ;  Virtue  &  Co.,  Lim.  I 


covering  of  gutta-percha.  In  modern  cables  the  core  is  always 
protected  first  by  a  serving  of  hemp  or  jute,  and  then  by  an 
outer  sheath  of  soft  steel  wires,  which  are  relied  on  to  furnish 
the  mechanical  strength  which  the  cable  must  have  in  order 
that  it  may  stand  the  pulling  about  which  it  receives  in  laying 
and  repairing.  But  in  that  pioneer  trial  there  was  no  idea  of  a 
protecting  sheath ;  the  naked  core  was  to  be  laid  in  the  Channel 
to  form  the  first  telegraph  between  England  and  France.  There 
was  but  a  single  wire  of  copper  inside  (nowadays  there  is  always 
a  strand  of  several  wires  twisted  together),  and  this  was  covered 
with  gutta-percha  so  thickly  as  to  bring  the  diameter  to  half  an 
inch.  The  covered  wire  was  wound  on  a  great  reel  on  the  deck 
of  a  steam-tug  in  Dover  Harbour,  and  after  a  number  of  pre- 
liminary trips,  the  line  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1850. 
Lead  sinkers  were  attached  at  every  hundred  yards  to  carry  the 
cable  to  the  bottom ;  for  in  the  absence  of  any  heavy  sheathing 
its  specific  gravity  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  sea-water.  The 
attempt  was  at  once  made  to  open  communication,  but  though 
,'ignals  seemed  to  pass,  nothing  could  be  made  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Smith  records  that  the  operators  at  each  end  were  regretfully 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  those  at  the  other  end  had  been 
lunching,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Next  day  matters  were  worse ; 
no  signals  would  pass  at  all.  The  cable  was  broken,  and  so 
ended  this  first  attempt  at  submarine  telegraphy. 

The  signals  of  the  first  day  had  been  unintelligible,  not  because 
of  any  breach  of  continuity  on  the  part  of  the  cable,  or  failure  in 
temperance  on  the  part  of  its  guardians,  but  simply  in  consequence 
of  electrostatic  induction,  the  influence  of  which  in  retarding  the 
electric  pulses  was  not  then  understood.  It  was  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  caused  by  induction  that  Sir  William  Thomson,  eight 
years  later,  invented  his  mirror  galvanometer,  thereby  making  it 
practicable  to  speak  at  a  reasonable  pace  even  through  lines  as 
long  as  those  that  cross  the  Atlantic.  That,  however,  is  a  later 
p  irt  of  the  story. 

Next  year  the  attempt  was  renewed,  the  core  this  time  being 
encased  in  a  sheath  of  iron  wires,  and,  after  a  number  of  small 
hitches,  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  communication  was 
established  between  the  two  countries  in  October  1852.  This 
success  led  on  to  other  projects.  To  connect  England  with 
Ireland  was  the  next  step  ;  but  the  first  cables,  from  Holyhead  to 
Howth,  and  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee,  came  to  grief  in  the 
laying.  At  the  beginning  of  1854  the  earliest  really  large  piece  of 
work  was  begun — ^the  laying  of  wires  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  Spezzia  to  Corsica,  and  thence  to  Sardinia  and  on  to  Bona. 
By  summer  of  the  same  year  the  660  knots  of  cable  required  for 
this  were  ready  ;  and  after  a  succession  of  mishaps  and  blunders, 
the  first  two  sections  were  submerged.  The  attempt  to  lay  the 
third  section  was  a  disastrous  failure,  for  want  of  proper  appli- 
ances to  let  the  cable  run  out  smoothly  with  a  suitable  amount 
of  strain  to  avoid  excessive  "  slack  " ;  the  expedition  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  it  was  not  till  1857  that  the  original  scheme  was 
completed.  Engineers  had  by  that  time  learnt  the  lesson  that 
the  problem  of  paying  out  a  cable,  clear  of  kinks,  and  with  a 
proper  retarding  strain,  was  a  rather  nice  piece  of  mechanical 
engineering,  and  that  to  let  the  line  run  out  like  a  hawser  over 
the  taftrail  would  not  do.  The  early  blunders  had  served  to 
clear  the  ground  for  the  great  effort  which  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  undertook  in  1856,  which  was  to  lead,  after  a  ten 
years'  struggle,  to  the  crowning  triumph  of  ocean  telegraphy. 

The  story  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  has  been  written  elsewhere 
by  a  practised  pen,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything  of  material 
novelty  in  the  account  which  Mr.  Smith  has  given  of  the  successive 
expeditions.  We  read  once  more  of  the  first  abortive  attempt  of 
1857,  when  330  knots  were  laid  from  Valentia,  till  the  cable 
broke,  and  the  end  was  abandoned;  of  the  expedition  of  1858, 
when  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  making  a  splice  in  mid-ocean, 
began  to  pay  out  towards  either  end,  and  managed  to  lay  a 
terribly  defective  cable,  which  had  a  sickly  life  of  only  a  few 
days.  The  inexhaustible  courage  of  Cyrus  Field,  the  genius  of 
Thomson  and  the  other  engineers,  found  their  full  reward  only 
in  1866,  when  the  first  successful  cable  was  laid,  and  a  broken 
cable  which  had  been  abandoned  the  year  before  was  recovered 
and  completed.  An  entertaining  memento  of  the  struggle  of 
1865  and  the  victory  of  1866  is  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
Smith's  volume.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,  a  Weekly  Journal  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  which  contains  with  other  humours  of  the  testing- 
room,  some  excellent  fooling  in  the  way  of  prose  and  verse  over 
the  signature  "  W.  H.  R."  Our  readers  will  recognize  these  as 
the  initials  of  the  versatile  "  special  "  and  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion. One  thing  in  this  book  that  will  interest  engineers  is  the 
account  of  the  author's  own  admirable  plan  of  ship  and  shore 
electrical  "  connections  "  for  testing  and  speaking  during  the  time 
that  a  cable  is  being  submerged,  a  device  which  will  of  itself  serve 
to  keep  alive  among  electricians  the  memory  of  Willoughby 
Smith.  Another  is  the  complete  specification  which  is  quoted 
for  the  French  Atlantic  cable  of  1 869 ;  this  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  much  of  the  later  work.  It  was,  of  course, 
dra-wn  up  at  a  time  when  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  had  been 
recognized  and  met,  and  when  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure 
success  were  well  understood.  Since  then  the  laying  of  cables, 
and  even  the  recovery  of  them  from  any  depth  for  the  purpose 
of  repair,  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  engineering. 
Even  by  that  time  the  electrical  side  of  the  matter  had  been  so 
thoroughly  worked  out,  and  so  many  new  devices  had  sprung 
into  existence  to  meet  the  new  needs  which  ocean  telegraphy- 
created,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  testing-room 
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of  the  cable-factory  was  the  best  laboratory  in  which  a  training 
in  experimental  electricity  could  be  obtained.  The  electricity  of 
the  factory  was  far  more  scientific  than  the  electricity  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  text -books.  This  anomaly  is  now  a  tiling  of 
the  past,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  science  of  to-day  is  the 
permanent  debtor  of  the  practice  of  yesterday. 


QUEEX  ELIZABETH.* 

ALTHOUGH  it  is,  of  course,  a  misuse  of  a  word  to  call  a 
woman  a  "  statesman,"  in  the  case  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
designation  has  a  peculiar  fitness.  For,  though  she  had  a  large 
share  of  certain  specially  feminine  weaknesses,  she  never  allowed 
passion  or  inclination  to  interfere  with  her  administration  of 
affairs  of  State,  and  indeed  used  her  womanhood  as  a  means  of 
forwarding  her  policy,  flerein,  as  Mr.  Beesly  notes  in  this  in- 
teresting volume  of  the  "  English  Statesmen "  series,  lay  the 
main  secret  of  her  superiority  over  her  rival,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  for  Mary,  though  not  inferior  to  her  in  ability,  and  even 
her  superior  in  the  masculine  qualities  of  energy  and  promptness, 
did  not,  like  Elizabeth,  subordinate  her  inclinations  as  a  woman 
to  her  duties  and  interests  as  a  sovereign.  With  Elizabeth  the 
sovereign  was  conspicuous  in  all  matters  of  policy ;  while  Mary 
allowed  the  feelings  of  the  woman  to  override  the  policy  that 
would  have  become  the  queen.  Mr.  Beesly  will  not  be  accused 
of  undue  admiration  for  Elizabeth's  personal  character;  for  at  the 
outset  of  his  book  he  says  that,  being  unloved  and  unloving,  she 
"  never  has  been,  or  will  be,  regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  either 
man  or  woman."'  Later  on,  however,  he  justly  blames  those  who 
are  "  loth  to  admit  that  the  trust,  the  gratitude,  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  inspired  by  Elizabeth  were  the  first  and  most  important 
cause  "  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  We  like  his  second  thoughts 
better  than  his  first.  He  seems,  however,  unable  to  quite  forgive 
the  Queen  for  remaining  unmarried,  and,  when  writing  about  her 
last  days,  indulges  in  some  hackneyed  sentiment  concerning  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  not  had  husbands  or  "  borne  the  sweet  burden 
of  maternity."  Clever  and  readable  as  his  book  is,  it  strikes  us  as 
singularly  incomplete,  being  to  a  disproportionate  extent  taken  up 
with  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy,  if  under  that  term  we  may  include 
her  relations  with  Mary  of  Scotland.  Of  Elizabeth  as  a  woman 
we  hear  little,  and  have  no  distinct  sketch  of  her;  of  her 
habits,  her  visits  to  her  nobles,  her  relations  towards  men  of 
letters  and  the  literary  movement  of  her  day,  we  hear  nothing  ; 
nothing,  we  think,  of  Spencer,  nothing  of  Sidney,  and  next  to 
nothing  of  flaleigh.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  her  place  as  a  Queen  without  pointing  out  how 
these  and  other  such  men  looked  upon  her,  and  what  degree  of 
influence,  if  any,  she  exercised  over  their  thoughts.  Domestic 
affairs  generally  iire  treated  but  slightly,  and  though  Mr.  Beesly 
discusses  Elizabeth's  dealings  with  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
and  with  the  See  of  liome  at  sufficient  length,  considering  the 
size  of  his  book,  his  remarks  on  her  ecclesiastical  settlement  and 
her  policy  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England  appear  to  us 
feeble  and  commonplace.  If  he  believes,  as  he  leads  us  to  infer, 
that  the  changes  effected  in  the  government,  doctrines,  and  order 
of  the  Church  founded  by  St.  Augustine  had  destroyed  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  Elizabeth  completed  the  work  of  forming  a  new 
Church  of  England,  he  should  have  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  said  so  plainly.  The  question  has  so  strong  a  bearing  on 
Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  policy  that  it  should  not  have  been  left 
open  by  her  biographer.  Of  Irish  matters,  except  in  connexion 
with  Essex,  Mr.  Beesly  tells  us  little.  In  his  short  summary  of 
the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  during  the  reign, 
we  find  no  notice  either  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  or  Lord  Grey, 
while  his  decision  that  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Ireland  was  not 
more  successlul  than  that  of  other  English  statesmen  before  and 
after  her  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  consistent  with  the  remark  on  a 
later  page  that  Mountjoy,  Charles  Blount,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  the  viceroy  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  death,  was 
"the  first  Englishman  who  completely  subdued  Ireland." 

In  Mr.  Beesly 's  account  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He  carefully  expounds 
the  character  of  the  difficulty  that  she  had  to  face  in  Scotland  in 
the  early  days  of  her  reign,  and  the  solid  advantage  that  her 
"wise  counsel  and  bold  resolve"  brought  her  in  the  Treaty  of 
Leith.  Although  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  interfering  openly  on 
behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  of  being  driven,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Erance,  to 
fall  back  on  the  help  of  Spain,  she  sent  an  army  to  Leith,  not,  as 
Cecil  appears  to  have  suggested,  to  protect "  Christ's  true  religion  " 
— a  matter  about  which  she  was  by  no  means  enthusiastic — or  to 
attack  Scottish  independence,  but  with  the  declared  intention  of 
driving  out  foreign  invaders ;  and  she  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  French  influence  in  Scotland,  and  in  ridding  her  country  of 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  a  French  army.  She  was  quite  will- 
ing to  leave  Scotland  to  itself  provided  that  the  French  would  do 
the  same.  She  knew  that  the  Scottish  lords  of  the  English 
interest — we  wish  that  Mr.  Beesly  would  not  talk  of  the  "  Anglo- 
phile lords  " — were  fully  determined,  if  possible — and  it  was  not  an 
easy  task— to  get  money  out  of  her,  and  to  do  nothing  in  return 
for  it.    With  the  desire  of  her  Ministers  that  she  should  place 
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herself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  League  she  had  no  sympathy  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Beesly  observes,  she  recognized  that  a  balance  of 
power  on  the  Continent  was  for  the  interest  of  England,  and  wa* 
too  wise  to  do  anything  that  might  lead  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
to  combine  together  against  her  as  a  common  enemy.  She  pre- 
ferred to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  French  King  rather 
than  to  take  the  side  of  the  unstable  and  turbulent  nobles  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  Nor  would  she  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Spain 
by  Charles  IX.,  who  urged  her  to  join  him  in  openly  helping  the 
Dutch  ;  for  she  was  by  no  means  desirous  that  the  Netherlands 
should  fall  under  French  influence  ;  she  was  quite  satisfied  that 
Spain  should  go  on  wasting  its  strength  there,  and  she  distrusted 
the  "  weak  and  rickety  combination  "  of  the  French  Court  and  the 
Huguenot  lords.  This  distrust  was  justified  by  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which,  as  is  well  pointed  out  here,  strengthened 
her  position,  in  that  it  brought  strength  to  the  party  of  the 
Politiques. 

AN'ithout  openly  taking  part  at  this  period  of  her  reign  in  th® 
war  between  Philip  and  the  provinces  in  revolt,  she  nevertheless 
helped  the  Dutch  by  lending  them  money  and  allowing  English 
generals  to  raise  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
further  annoyed  Philip  by  encouraging  her  seamen  to  seize  his 
treasure-ships  and  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
W^orld.  Philip  in  return  did  what  he  could  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  her  kingdom,  and  was  able  to  cause  her  some  anxiety  on  that 
score  as  long  as  Mary  lived.  That  Mary  must  be  held  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  in  that  she  knew  that  the  deed  was  to  be 
done,  and  "  lured  him  to  the  shambles,"  Mr.  Beesly  holds  to  be 
beyond  question,  and  he  observes  that  the  murder  would  not  have 
brought  about  her  fall  had  it  not  been  followed  by  the  exaltation 
of  Bothwell.  He  is  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  acquit  Mary  of 
complicity  in  some  degree  or  other  in  Babington's  conspiracy. 
Her  life  was  a  continued  menace  to  the  personal  safety  of 
Elizabeth  and  to  the  peace  of  her  kingdom.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Elizabeth  was  most  unwilling  to  have  her 
put  to  death,  and  the  Queen's  discreditable  attempt  to  throw  the 
responsibility  for  her  execution  upon  others  must  not  be  taken  as  81 
sign  that  she  was  anxious  to  take  the  step  on  which  she  was  at 
last  brought  to  resolve,  and  was  glad  that  it  should  be  urged  upon 
her  by  her  Ministers.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  execution  was 
opportune.  At  an  earlier  period  it  might  have  been  dangerous  ; 
taking  place  when  it  did,  it  dealt  a  decisive  blow  to  all  possible 
Catholic  conspiracies  at  the  moment  when  England  was  girding 
itself  for  a  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe. 
Some  suggestive  remarks  will  be  found  on  the  connexion  between 
the  overthrow  of  the  equilibrium  of  parties  in  France  and  the 
determination  of  Elizabeth  to  take  active  measures  on  behalf  of 
the  Dutch.  The  alliance  with  the  French  crown  was  lost  when 
Henry  III.  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  League,  and  Elizabet5» 
"  prepared  for  the  grand  struggle  which  could  no  longer  be 
averted."  A  comparison  between  the  resources  of  England,  the 
stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  nobles  during  the 
years  immediately  following  her  accession,  and  at  the  period 
when  Elizabeth  entered  on  the  war  with  Spain,  will  afford  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  she  used 
her  political  skill  to  delay  the  great  crisis  of  her  reign.  Glorious 
as  the  victory  over  the  Armada  was,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
it  did  not  so  much  change  the  relative  position  of  England  and 
Spain  as  "  the  opinion  of  it  held  by  Englishmen  and  Spaniard?, 
and  indeed  by  all  Europe."  That  Elizabeth  is  worthy  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  have  with  signal  success  guided  the 
fortunes  of  England  is  beyond  a  doubt  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  whatever  her  faults  were,  she,  like  her  father,  was  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  her  people.  Mr.  Beesly,  if  he  has  not,  as  we 
think,  adequately  expounded  some  sides  of  her  policy,  has  not 
failed  to  exhibit  the  work  that  she  did  in  raising  England  from 
weakness  to  strength,  in  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects,  and  in  inspiring  them  with  a  proud  belief  in  the  greal- 
ness  of  their  country. 


DLSEASES  OF  CAGE-IilUDS.' 

IT  is  surprising  how  ignorant  the  greater  proportion  of  people 
who  keep  pets  are  with  regard  to  the  proper  way  to  feed  them 
in  health  or  to  treat  them  in  sickness.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  how  cruel  it  is  for  their  mere  pleasure  to  place  an  animal 
under  artificial  conditions  where  it  cannot  take  care  of  itself,  ar^ 
then  to  neglect  it.  So  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  no  one  willing 
to  spend  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling  on  Dr.  Greene's  book 
will  ever  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  un- 
healthy birds.  For  all  we  can  discover,  he  leaves  no  disease  to 
which  his  feathered  friends  are  liable  undescribed,  and  he  adds 
besides  many  useful  hints  with  regard  to  the  diet  and  treatment 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ought 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  into  the 
English  market.  For  instance,  an  old  and  worthy  favourite,  the 
grey  parrot,  comes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Immense 
numbers  are  snared  as  they  leave  the  nest,  their  wings  cut,  and 
the  unfortunate  birds  packed  together  in  boxes  so  tightly  that 
they  can  scarcely  move.    They  are  then  carted  to  the  coast  and 
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5)ut  on  board  a  steamer,  being  placed  in  the  engine-rooms  or  the 
cook's  galley,  at  a  temperature  of  ioo°  or  over.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
birds  in  England  they  are  suddenly  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  consequently  die  in  great  numbers.  Dr.  Greene  seems 
to  consider  that  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  a  parrot  for  two  months 
after  it  is  landed  in  this  country.  The  birds  suffer  principally 
from  septic  fever,  which  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  grey  parrot, 
and  nearly  always  fatal.  Dr.  Karl  Russ,  in  his  manual  on 
Speaking  Parrots,  also  writes  in  strong  condemnation  of  the  cruel 
■treatment  the  birds  are  subjected  to  both  in  capture  and  in 
travelling.  There  are  no  arrangements  for  cleaning  the  cages,  and 
the  food  is  thrown  in  amongst  the  dirt.  But  when  once  the 
parrots  are  adopted  as  pets,  the  cruelties  should  cease,  because  no 
one  ought  to  keep  birds  who  is  too  lazy,  or  too  stupid,  to  look 
after  their  health  and  comfort.  Can  anything  be  more  dismal 
than  a  half-plucked  cockatoo,  sitting  moping  on  a  metal  perch 
which  has  given  it  rheumatism  in  its  legs  That  this  bird  will 
live  to  a  great  age  shows  that  it  is  not  delicate  if  treated  with 
liumanity. 

Dr.  Greene  wisely  observes  that,  as  soon  as  a  bird  is  found  to 
iiave  contracted  an  incurable  disease,  ''  a  merciful  owner  will 
liave  the  poor  thing  destroyed  as  expeditiously  and  painlessly  as 
(possible."  lie  recommends  an  air-tight  box  and  a  sponge 
■saturated  with  chloroform  to  produce  euthanasia.  We  can 
cordially  recommend  this  little  unpretentious  volume. 


LOWELL'S  ESSAYS.' 

WE  think  we  can  discern  some  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Lowell  would  have  rewritten  (as  we  learn  from  his  editor, 
Mr.  Norton,  he  would)  had  he  been  spared  to  pass  the  contents  of 
tills  interesting  addition  to  his  Essays  through  the  press,  in  the 
paper  on  Richard  III.,  read  nine  years  ago  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Lowell's  character- 
ictics  that,  in  the  midst  of  criticism  at  once  sober,  acute,  and 
far-seeing,  he  would  suddenly  stumble  into  some  fling  or  flout, 
<;ertainly  not  remarkable  either  for  sobriety,  acuteness,  or  subtlety. 
To  dismiss  the  famous  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  with  its 
-central  speech  of  Margaret,  "  I  called  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of 
my  fortune  "  (which  only  comes  short  of  the  author's  greatest 
things  in  the  same  kind)  as  "  A  scolding  mob  of  widow  queens 
■who  make  their  Billingsgate  more  intolerable  by  putting  it  into 
tiad  blank  verse,"  is,  to  speak  frankly,  silly.  We,  at  least,  do  not 
ithink  the  procession  of  ghosts  "  childish,"  whatever  its  crowning 
•and justifying  ejaculation,  "There  is  no  creature  loves  me,"  may 
foe  if  resorted  to  childishly.  The  proposal  of  Shakspeare-profes- 
«orships  is  too  dreadful  not  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bad  joke.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  disposed  rather  to  upbraid  Mr.  Norton  with  re- 
producing the  thing  in  a  condition  with  which  he  knew,  and 
admits  that  he  knew,  that  his  friend  was  not  satisfied.  But  the 
•other  contents  of  the  volume  deserved  collection  and  republication 
•■very  well  indeed  ;  and  they  fittingly  complete  the  monument  of 
•the  best,  if  not  the  only  very  good,  critic  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  first  paper  in  the  book,  which  is  also  the  longest,  is  devoted 
•to  Gray  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  anywhere  a  better 
handling  of  the  subject  in  the  same  space.  It  has,  indeed,  as 
'have  others  of  the  papers,  touches  of  that  peculiar  humour  of 
JVIr.  Lowell's  which,  outside  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  has  been  rather 
Siarshly  judged,  because  it  is  too  American  for  the  English  taste 
and  too  English  for  the  American  ;  while  for  that  peculiar  mixed 
race  which  has  arisen  of  late  it  is  too  downright  and  free  from 
j)reciousness,  and  for  the  very  few  persons  who  possess  ■n-hat  may 
be  called  a  compensation  balance  of  humour-judgment  it  is  a  little 
•crude.  Notwithstanding  all  which  drawbacks,  absolute  or  rela- 
tive, it  is  a  good  humour  for  the  most  part,  and  the  criticism  is 
.better  than  the  humour.  Really  cultivated  Americans,  it  is  true, 
between  the  day  of  Washington  Irving  and  the  days  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  and  Mr.  Lowell  were  in,  perhaps,  a  better  position 
for  judging  the  English  eighteenth  century  than  any  Englishman. 
JVIore  of  its  temper  and  tastes  survived  with  them  ;  they  had 
.not  undergone  the  strong  English  revolt  against  it,  and  they  had 
•been  born  too  early  to  feel  the  sometimes  rather  finikin  reaction 
in  its  favour  which  both  Americans  and  Englishmen  of  later 
•date  have  felt  or  chosen  to  feel.  Now,  in  one  direction,  Gray  is 
•the  most  eighteenth-century  Englishman,  as  Walpole,  Johnson, 
Fieldmg,  Burke  are  in  others.  Mr.  Lowell,  therefore,  had  a  good 
matter  for  him  to  indite  of,  and  he  indited  of  it  well. 

Another  very  good  paper  is  that  on  "  The  Study  of  Modern 
(Languages,"  where  also  the  writer  had  great  advantages.  lie  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  before  the  linguistic  age,  and  the 
,good  taste  to  have  been  an  early  representative  of  the  literary 
.study  which  disregards  specialism  and  ranges  free  over  the 
.goodly  pastures  of  literature.  While  rarely  inaccurate,  he  was 
.never  pedantic ;  and  accordingly  he  talks  uncommonly  good 
sense  on  a  very  _  dangerous  subject.  The  article  on  Milton's 
-Areopagitica,  which  must  have  been  one  of  his  very  latest  pro- 
•ductions,  since  it  is  dated  1890,  though  we  do  not  at  this  moment 
rremember  when  or  where  it  appeared  (and  Professor  Norton,  contrary 
to  the  best  principles  of  editing,  gives  us  no  help),  is  no  doubt  rather 
A  resume  of  much  that  has  been  said  before  than  a  new  study. 

*  LaUst  Literary  Essiys.  By  JaiLes  Russell  Lowell.  London: 
uMaciiiillaa. 


But  it  is  a  masterly  resume,  and  both  from  the  side  of  matter  and 
that  of  form  approves  itself  highly.  It  must  have  been  very 
diflicult  for  a  fervent  or  would-be  fervent  Republican  like  Mr. 
Lowell,  even  at  the  age  of  wisdom  which  he  had  reached,  to 
temper  his  admiration  of  Milton  with  such  kindly  but  just 
criticism.  Another  paper  on  Walton,  and  yet  another  on  I.andor, 
representatives  each  of  a  year  in  Mr.  Lowell's  last  days,  display 
an  agreeable  garrulity  which  has  no  other  connexion  with 
senescence.  Only  "The  Progress  of  the  World,"  written  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  as  preface  to  some  book-made  glorification  of 
modernity,  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  the  author.  "  We  require 
no  more  fairy  tales,"  quoth  he,  "  because  the  facts  of  our  every- 
day lives  are  more  full  of  marvels  than  they."  Alas  !  alas  !  But 
of  this  stuff'  there  is  very  little  in  the  volume. 

One  small  comment  on  a  matter  of  mechanical  production  we 
must  make.  In  this  book  which  is  of  American  origin,  and  in 
others  of  English,  we  have  seen  lately  an  ugly  habit  of  running 
the  end  of  one  chapter  or  section  into  the  very  bottom  of  a  page. 
We  think  that  there  should  always  be  a  blank  place,  not  merely 
at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  or  section,  but  at  the  end,  unless 
the  old  fashion  of  printing  chapters  straight  on  without  any 
blank  at  all  is  adopted.  It  is  a  small  point,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
by  any  means  an  unimportant  one,  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
books. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  a  book  of  admirably  quiet  humour,  which,  we  fear,  is  not 
read  now  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be  ('tis  far,  oh !  how  far 
from  Hyperion  to  a  Howells),  Mr.  Longfellow  described  two 
German  poets,  and  not  bad  poets  either,  as  "  gentlemen  who  went 
through  the  world  with  fine  cambric  handkerchiefs  perpetually 
pressed  to  their  streaming  eyes,"  or  words  to  that  eff'ect.  The 
latest  recruit  to  the  cult  of  the  cambric  handkerchief  is  the  eminent 
Pierre  Loti.  Insepai-able  now  either  from  the  pahnes  vertes  of 
M.  Loti's  civil  habit  or  the  galons  of  his  uniform  is  the  implement 
of  woe.  Just  after  his  immortalizing  we  had  the  Licre  de  la  pitie 
et  de  la  mart,  where  happily  it  was  not  all  sobs  and  sighs.  Now 
we  have  Fantome  d' Orient  (i),  where  it  is.  It  seems  that  when  he 
went  to  pay  that  visit  to  Carmen  Sylva  of  which  he  reminds  us 
here  (and  which,  we  regret  to  say,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
nauseously  fulsome  pieces  of  flattery  written  in  this  century),  Loti 
thought  he  would  run  on  to  Constantinople  and  inquire  after  Aziy  adg, 
the  heroine  of  his  first,  and  to  our  thinking  by  no  means  his  worst, 
book.  He  did  so,  and  of  course  found  but  a  doleful  death  and 
departing  out  of  the  world.  There  is  some  real  pathos  in  the 
book,  some  really  exquisite  description  (though  less,  ■we  think, 
than  in  Au  Maroc),  and  a  considerable  skill  in  narrating  or  in- 
venting the  various  obstacles  which  interposed  in  the  quest.  In 
an  excessively  merry  mood,  perhaps,  the  unbroken  wail  of  regret 
which  fills  the  volume  would  not  be  ungrateful  reading.  But, 
judged  dispassionately,  we  do  not  think  the  book  can  receive  high 
praise.  Its  moans  about  the  retrospect  too  often  become  mere 
unmanly  maundering.  There  is,  indeed,  no  nobler  subject  than 
"  the  old  woe  of  the  world,"  the  fatal  law  that  "  nothing 
endures";  there  is  none  which  has  inspired  more  splendid  literature 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  in  such  handlings  of  it  there  has 
always  rung  more  or  less  from  Koheleth  to  James  Lee  some  note 
of  dignity  and  supremacy  over  circumstance,  and  not  a  mere 
abject,  if  tuneful,  whining. 

Who  was  the  cynic  (he  may  have  been  but  one  met  in  dreams, 
and  as  like  the  dreamer  as  brother  to  brother)  who  said  that  the 
badness  of  a  bad  book  is  threefold — first,  in  itself ;  secondly,  in 
its  imitations  ;  thirdly,  and  worst,  in  its  refutations  ?  Whosoever 
he  was,  the  truth  of  him  is  well  seen  in  the  example  and  the  pro- 
geny of  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu.  It  is  excessively  difficult  to  say 
whether  M.  Renan  or  Dr.  Farrar,  Pere  Dldon  or  the  Abb6  Frette, 
has  produced  a  book  most  repugnant  to  that  ideal  of  religion, 
in  union  with  sound  reason  and  good  taste,  which  every  man 
should  set  before  him.  The  latest  competitor  (2)  in  this  race  of 
doubtless  good  intention,  and  still  more  undoubted  evil  perform- 
ance, can  hardly  be  turned  over  for  a  few  minutes  without 
perceiving  evidences  of  weakness.  We  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  mystico-literal  scheme  of  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
neglected  of  late.  But  when  the  Abb6  gravely  tells  us  that  the 
Vulgate  makes  Our  Lady  say  "  Pater  tuus  et  ego,'"  the  rules  of 
Latin  requiring  the  other  order,  "  probablement  afin  de  nous 
mieux  faire  sentir  I'lntention  de  Marie  si  plelne  de  difference  pour 
Saint  Joseph,"  the  thing  is  really  too  childish.  The  Latin  version 
of  course  says  "  Pater  tuus  et  ego "  because  the  Greek  original 
says  6  Trarijp  aov  Kayu>.  And  we  are  also  bound  to  say  that 
when  the  Abb(5  fills  up  the  gaps  of  the  sacred  history,  and  even 
of  anything  that  can  by  the  most  generous  phrase  be  called 
authoritative  tradition,  by  a  sort  of  conjectural  romance  of  poten- 
tials and  conditionals,  he  is  supplying  the  enemy  with  something 
more  than  excuse  for  his  own  proceedings.  "  If  you  will  class 
the  mythical  with  the  actual  I  will  class  the  actual  with  the 
mythical"  may  not  be  logic,  but  it  is  human  nature.  However, 
they  will  do  it,  and  for  the  Abb6  as  for  the  others  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  public,  to  some  of  whom  he  may  do  good. 

W^e  remember  M.  Hlnzelln's  Andre  Marsy  with  interest,  and 

(1)  I'antviite  d' Orient.    Par  Pierre  Loti.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(2)  Xof  re  Seigneur  Jesus- CItist.  Par  L'Abbi  Frette'.  2  tones.  Paris: 
Lethiel!eux. 
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we  have  read  his  verses  in  Essence  d'dmes  (3)  not  without 
pleasure.  lie  is  not  among  the  experimenters  with  French 
prosody,  and  takes  very  few  liberties  with  what  may  be  generally 
called  the  Ilugonic  model  of  verse — though  he  sometimes  goes 
nearer  to  Musset  than  to  Hugo.  On  the  whole,  his  formal  place 
is  pretty  much  that  of  Baudelaire,  than  which  it  is  perhaps  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  better,  and  than  which  certainly  no  better  has 
been  found  in  the  various  wanderings  and  explorations  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  lie  has  a  good  rhythm,  fairly  rich  rhymes,  and 
sufficient  liberty  of  movement,  without  any  pranks  or  cabrioles. 
Nor  is  his  matter  to  be  by  any  means  despised.  There  may  be — ■ 
there  is — rather  too  much  of  that  affectation  of  universalism 
which  is  so  common  in  modern  poetry ;  but  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  the  silly  and  ill-mannered  blasphemy  which  once  was 
and  still  is  to  some  extent  fashionable.  And  while  M.  Ilinzelin 
does  not  seem  to  deny  expression  to  anything  that  he  thinks, 
he  also  does  not  seem  to  put  any  force  on  himself  to  think 
things  merely  because  they  are  eccentric.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  are  negative  commendations  ;  but,  negative  or  not,  they  are 
commendations  which  for  too  many  years  it  has  been  increasingly 
difficult  to  bestow  on  French  verse.  And  those  who  read  the 
volume  through  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  discovering  more 
positive  merits. 

We  have  plenty  of  popularizers  of  science  in  England,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them  has  a  hand  at  once  so  light, 
so  lively,  and  so  learned  as  is  M.  Emile  Gautier's  (4).  Whether 
popularization  of  anything  is  a  good  thing  is,  of  course,  another 
question;  but,  such  as  it  is,  M.  Gautier  is  no  little  master  of  it. 
The  subjects  of  his  present  book  are  varied  enough — Petticoats, 
telephones,  the  oddities  of  Charles  Cros  {Paniassien,  electrician, 
and  manufacturer  of  real  precious  stones),  railway  accidents,  the 
weather,  mummies,  locusts,  assassination,  and  what  you  like. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS, 

IN  his  biographical  study,  Richard  Wiseman  (Longmans 
&  Co.),  Surgeon- General  Sir  T.  Longmore  has  attempted  to 
construct  a  coherent  and  accurate  memoir  of  Charles  II. 's  eminent 
"  Sergeant-Chirurgeon,"  who  for  his  skill  has  been  esteemed  by 
many  authorities  the  English  Part5.  Such  printed  accounts  of  his 
life  as  have  appeared  are  extremely  meagre,  and,  as  Sir  T.  Long- 
more  shows,  by  no  means  correct.  In  the  present  volume  several 
dubious  points  are  cleared  up  by  Sir  T.  Longmore,  and  the  lead- 
ing facts  in  a  remarkable  career  are  set  forth  in  due  sequence.  It 
is  strange  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  a  man  whose  writings 
were  highly  valued  in  his  lifetime,  who  filled  for  some  years  im- 
portant posts  in  the  army  and  at  Court,  and  led  an  active  profes- 
sional life.  Of  hard  fighting,  on  land  and  on  sea,  he  must  have 
witnessed  more  tlian  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  army  surgeons.  At 
one  time  he  served  with  the  Dutch  navy.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  served  with  the  Royalist  army  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  flight  from 
Scilly  to  Jersey.  From  Holland,  in  1650,  he  sailed  to  Scotland 
with  the  King,  and  appears  to  have  attended  the  Royal  forces 
from  Dunbar  to  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  of  Worcester,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Spanish  navy.  It  is  to  this  period,  to  the  year  1657  probably, 
that  the  biographer  refers  the  well-known  story  told  by  Wiseman 
of  the  blaspheming  Dutch  boatswain  who  swore  "  he  would  not 
wear  a  cross,  no,  the  Devill  take  him,"  and  was  compelled  to  wear 
one  by  one  of  Wiseman's  angry  Spanish  sailors,  who  drew  his 
knife  and  slashed  the  Hollander's  face  with  it  crosswise. 

Edited  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria,  with  some  useful  notes  and 
an  introduction,  are  the  Lectures  on  Literature,  by  Carlyle 
(Bombay:  Curwen,  Kane,  &  Co.),  delivered  in  1838,  and  "now 
first  published "  (though  another  version  has  appeared  and  been 
noticed  here)  from  the  MS.  reports  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Anstey,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay.  As  a  survey 
of  the  history  of  European  literature  these  lectures  are  scarcely 
so  important — or,  as  a  whole,  so  satisfactory — as  the  editor 
seems  to  imagine.  The  significance  of  Werterism,  for  example, 
is  strangely  emphasized ;  and  the  characteristic  treatment  of 
Knox  in  the  eighth  lecture,  when  Carlyle,  dealing  with  the 
greatest  periods  of  English  literature,  passes  from  Shakspeare  to 
Knox,  from  Knox  to  Milton,  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
lecturer's  distaste  for  the  bonds  that  lecturing  imposed  upon  him. 
But  the  lectures  on  Dante,  on  Goethe,  and  on  eighteenth-century 
literature  contain  much  that  is  finely  observed  and  strikingly 
presented. 

Another,  and  a  noteworthy,  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  pauper  immigration  is  The  Alien  Invasion,  by  W.  H. 
Wilkins  (Methuen  &  Co.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general 
public  awakening  to  the  serious  dangers  that  threaten  from  the 
influx  of  "  refuse  population"  from  foreign  lands  into  London  and 
other  large  towns.  "  People  are  beginning  to  see,"  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  observes,  "  that  a  great  and  crying  evil  is  in  our  midst." 
And  every  thoughtful  person  who  masters  the  facts  set  forth  in 
this  able  little  book  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wilkins  that  something 
should  be  done  at  once  to  restrict  the  mischief. 

(2)  Esse?ice  d'ames.    Par  Emile  Ilinzelin.    Paris:  Pcrrin. 

(4)  Les  elapes  c!e  la  science.  Par  Emile  Gautier.  Paris  :  Lecete, 
Oudin  et  Cie. 


Why  should  not  the  person  of  "  moderate  means  "  own  a  house- 
that  gratifies  his  individual  taste  and  requirements,  instead  of 
tamely  submitting  to  renting  such  dwelling-places  as  the  specu- 
lative builder  provides  ?  Mr.  Ernest  Newton  practically  answers 
the  question  in  A  Book  of  Houses  (Batsford),  which  comprises  a 
series  of  large  photographic  plates,  representing,  each  with  its 
ground-  and  first-floor  plans,  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
designed  by  him,  and  recently  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  These  examples  of  the  "  small  house  "  were  built  at 
prices  ranging  from  1,400/.  to  2,200/.,  and  though  designed  in  on& 
style,  ofier  the  most  pleasing  variety  in  design.  Such  houses  can 
only  be  satisfactory,  however,  in  new  and  unspoiled  suburban 
districts.  They  require  free  garden  space  about  them.  In  the- 
older  suburbs,  there  would  be  risk  of  being  overshadowed  by  one 
of  the  ugly  lofty  blocks  of  flats  now  fashionable. 

The  Year  s  Art  for  1892  (Virtue  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  Marcus 
B.  Huish,  presents,  as  usual,  a  compact  review  of  the  activity  of 
the  artistic  world  during  the  last  twelve  months,  with  extracts 
from  the  year's  art  sales,  descriptive  catalogue  of  new  engravings, 
directory  of  artists,  and  full  particulars  relating  to  the  various  art 
institutions,  museums,  and  schools.  Among  new  features  of  this- 
useful  handbook  we  note  the  directions  to  intending  exhibitors  ia 
the  art  sections  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  instructions  -^vith  regard" 
to  the  American  copyright  law,  and  a  full  list  of  the  purchases  of 
the  Royal  Academy  under  the  Chantry  bequest. 

Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench  (Dean  & 
Son)  appears  to  be  as  complete  and  well  edited  as  heretofore 
with  regard  to  the  biographical  notices  which  form  the  chief 
feature  of  this  valuable  book  of  reference.  The  useful  summary 
of  "  changes  "  since  the  last  general  election  shows,  for  example;^ 
revision  as  recent  as  the  middle  of  January  last. 

The  late  Mr.  Knox  Wigram's  well-known  epitome  of  the- 
duties  and  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — The  Justice'^ 
Note-Book  (Stevens  &  Sons) — is  considerably  augmented  in  the- 
new  edition,  the  sLxth,  that  has  just  appeared,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Bodkin. 

The  Metropolitan  Year  Book  for  1892  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  a 
useful  and  well-arranged  handbook  of  information  with  regard  tO' 
the  various  authorities  concerned  in  the  government  of  London, 
such  as  the  County  Council,  the  School  Board,  the  Corporation,. 
"Vestries,  Police,  District  Boards,  and  so  forth.  The  statistical 
tables  deal  with  a  great  number  of  subjects,  and  are  both  clear 
and  concise.   There  is  also  a  good  map  of  the  county  of  London. 

The  Yenr-Book  of  Treatment  for  1892  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  a 
review  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  practitioners,  and  comprises 
articles  by  various  writers  and  reports  of  notable  cases  drawn 
from  many  sources.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  concise  record  of 
practice,  the  word  "  treatment "  being  understood  as  a  noun  of 
multitude,  as  regards  the  employment  of  drugs  and  so  forth. 

Among  other  year-books  we  have  to  note  Bourne's  Handy^ 
Assurance  Directory  for  1892,  a  valuable  compilation  of  statistical 
and  general  information;  The  Catholic  Directory  ior  1892  (Burns 
&  Oates);  The  Calendar  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  1892: 
(Dublin :  Thom  &  Co.) ;  I'he  Public  Schools  Year-Book  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  in  two  parts,  educational  and  athletic ;  and 
The  Dot/  Oivner's  Annual  for  1892,  illustrated  (Dean  &  Son),, 
with,  among  other  interesting  matter,  a  capital  article  by  Mr. 
George  Khrel  on  the  Borzoi,  formerly  known  as  the  Siberian, 
latterly  as  the  Russian,  -wolf-hound. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe's  very  useful  diurnal  record  of  events  in 
1891  is  issued  complete  as  Part  II.  of  Vol.  III.  of  Annals  of  Our 
Time  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  It  includes  a  brief  financial  summary, 
a  dramatic  and  musical  record,  and  a  full  index. 

Two  recent  volnmes,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  the  Handbook  of 
Athletic  Sporfx  (Bell  &  Sons),  the  former  containing  "Cycling," 
by  H.  H.  Griflin,  "  Skating,"  by  Douglas  Adams,  with  a  chapter 
on  skating  for  ladies  by  Miss  Cheetham,  and  "  Athletics,"  by 
H.  H.  Griffin  and  others.  The  sixth  volume  comprises  Mr. 
W.  A.  Kerr's  "Practical  Horsemanship"  and  "Riding  for 
Ladies,"  and  is,  from  all  points  of  view,  an  excellent  book. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  The  Tragic  Comedians,  by  George 
Meredith,  with  an  introduction  on  Lassalle  by  Clement  Shorter 
(Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.) ;  The  Oxford  Moveinent,  by  the  late 
Dean  Church  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  other 
Sermons,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Tzvo  Penni- 
less Princesses,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
Palestine  Re-peopled,  by  James  Neil,  M.A.  (Lang,  Neil,  &  Co.)  ; 
The  Law  of  Musical  and  Dramatic  Copyright,  by  E.  Cutler,  T, 
Eustace  Smith,  and  F.  E.  Weatherley,  revised  edition  (Cassell  & 
Co.) ;  He  that  Will  Not  ivhen  He  May,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.) ;  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Ba2nd  Road  to  Spanish,  con- 
versational and  practical  lessons,  by  J.  W.  Ralfs  (Philip)  ;  an(3 
the  sixpenny  copyright  edition  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (A.  &  C. 
Black). 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  I.  of  The  Economic  Journal,  edited  by 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  organ  of  the  Economic 
Association;  Tlie  Journal  of  "  Ex  Libris"  Society  (A.  &  C. 
Black)  ;  the  concluding  part  of  Vol.  II.  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton's 
Monograph  of  the  British  Cicada  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  the  thir- 
teenth An7tual  Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  Victoria  (Melbourne  : 
Brain)  ;  The  Claims  of  Sanitary  Science  on  the  Clergy,  a  practical 
little  address,  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Gillespie  (Hodgson);  Our 
Celebrities  for  January  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  photographs 
of  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  M  P.,  by 
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Mr.  Walery  ;  Cassell's  Storehouse  of  General  Information, 
Part  XII.,  illustrated  ;  The  Art  Aviateur  for  January  and 
February  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  and  2"he  Fleet  Street  Redexu, 
a  new  illustrated  magrazine. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  corresponde7ice  with  the  v:riters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Adtektisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  SouTHAMrTON  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
pi-inted  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application, 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at 
Le  KiosQUE  DuPERRON,  Boulevard  des  Cajmcines,  and  Le 
KlosQUE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  Jsew  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.  or  ^7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Boyge,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Eetiew  takes  place  on  Saturday/ 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Saturday  Review/*  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
VENICE   AT  OLYMPIA. 

Imre  Eiralfy's  most  "  marvellous  shoiv-  ever  yet  organised  in  any  country  or  age." 

.  Daily  Telegraph  Leading  Article, 

s  o  o.,/!  /:      T.    "'f  ^^}^^-  °P<^°  from  12  to  .5  and  6  to  11. 

'^o  citv  L  Tt  sTa'nrt,  ;  ^""^f Concerts,  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
Serenades  LnZfrlt^V;  P°'!<^'=''«'  Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures,  Gondola 
2  30  aTd  8  30  rT^^^^^^  balviatrs  Glass  Manufactory  (in  full  operation),  &c. 

De^crTbed  ifv  tirJ^m^^^^^^^^  "Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea." 

Ue=cribed  by  the  Times  as     by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
AN  ABSOLUTE  AND  SDSTAINED  TBIUMPH 

iriJriSE^Et\o°aat^^^^^^^^  Children  und^^il^rell^auVnce 


£  C 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinioi® 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


G.B." 

DIABETES 

WHISKY. 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEOROE   BACK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUABE,  BISHOPSGATB. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Established  1800. 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance, 

there  being  no  Shareholders  to  participate  in  Surplus. 

Economical  Management, 

the  Expenses  being  only  3|  per  cent,  of  the  Income. 

No  Commission  allowed  op  Agents  paid, 

the  interveation  of  a  Middleman  being  dispensed  with. 

Large  Reductions  of  Premium  yearly, 

ranging,  at  the  present  time,  from  61  per  cent,  thereof  to 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  and  more. 


Annual  Premium  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  at  death, 

Bubjeot,  after  seven  years,  to  such  abatement  as  may  be  declared  year  by 
year  after  a  valuation  of  the  assets  aud  liabilities. 


Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable* 
for  first 
7  yeara 

40  %  thereoft 

payable 
after  7  years 

Age 
next 
Birth- 
day 

Payable  • 
for  first 
7  yeara 

40  %  thereoft 
payable 
after  7  yeara 

£  t.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

£  1.  d. 

£  1.  d. 

20 

2   9  0 

0  19  8 

46 

4    9  9 

1  15  11 

25 

2  13  6 

116 

60 

6    7  6 

2    3  0 

30 

2  19  3 

13  8 

65 

6    9  6 

2  11  10 

35 

8    7  0 

1    6  10 

60 

7  16  0 

3    2  0 

40 

8  17  0 

1  10  10 

66 

9    8  9 

8  16  6 

*  A  moiety  (if  amounting  to  £10)  of  a  Member's  premfum  during  the 
first  seven  years  may  remain  as  a  loan  on  the  policy. 

t  The  Directors,  while  they  quote  a  less  reduction  than  is  now  being 
allowed,  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  promise  as  to  future  abate- 
ment. 


CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  62  YEARS. 

FUNDS,  £3,705,524.      INCOME,  £379,593. 

Offices:  2  &  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,^S.W.; 

Fatronf!. 

ms  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

President. 

TEE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Vice-Pretident-TllE  LORD  HARRIS. 
CftotVm«rt_THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman— THE  HON.  EDWARD  W.  DOUGLAS. 
Physician— 3.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Actuary -P'B.KSK  B.  WYATT,  Esq.        Sccre(arv_MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Esq, 


OPEN  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  LAY  RELATIVES. 
(For  Qualification,  see  Prospkotus.) 


This  Society,  conducted  entirely  on  the  Mutual  Princ  iple,  offers  the 
Absolute  Security  of  An  Accumulatp:d  Fund  of  £3,705,524, 
and  an  Annual  Income  of  £379,693. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  — The  Annual  Premiums  charged  are  below  the  average,  this  fact  in  itself 

constituting  an  immediate  Boni's. 

2.  — The  Expenses  of  Management  are  on  a  remarkably  low  scale.  No  Ar.FXTS  being 

employed  or  Commission  paid  for  the  introduction  of  business.  Large 
sums  are  thus  saved  to  the  Assured  Members. 

3.  — The  Rate  of  Mortality  among  the  Members  is  very  much  lower  than  among  the 

general  jxipulation. 

4.  — The  combination  of  the  above  favourable  circumstances  has  resulted  in  the 

return  of  KxCEr'xiONALLY  large  Bonuses  to  the  Assured  Members.  Tho 
Bonus  declared  for  the  5  years  ending  3l3t  Mav,  ISIU,  amounted  to 
£517,000,  making  the  total  Bonuses  distributed  £2,022, SIL'. 

5.  — The  Reserves  for  the  Society's  Liabilities  havn  beeu  estimated  on  THE  MOST 

STIIINGENT    I1.1SIS  employed    BY    ANY   InSCR.\N'CE   iNhTITUTJ ON   IN  THI! 

United  Kingdom.  Participating  life  assurances  liave  been  vaiuc-u  by  the 
oonbiued  Institute  of  Actuaries  IIm  and  Hm  (5)  Tables, with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2i  per  cent,  per  annum,  credit  being  taken  only  for  the  net  pre- 
miums according  to  the  Hm  Table. 

6.  — Assured  Members  have  therefore  absolute  security  with  the  prospect  of  the 

continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  are  granted  at 
Low  Premiums,  with  uight  of  PAUxicirATioN  in  Profits. 


ru  tlcr  information  on  application  to  the  Society's  Office. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 
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Chronicle. 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Morley. 
The  Semi-Detached  Dinner.       The  French  Crisis. 
Drinks.         Small  Holdings.         Paper  Sovereignty. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at  Eight,  Shakespeare's  Play, 
"KING  HENRY  VIII.'  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Mr.  IRVING:  Queen  Katharine,  M"iss 
ELLEN  TERKV.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  .1.  Hurst)  open  daily,  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can 
also  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram  LYCEUM. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ELECTRICAL    EXHIBITION.— A  Marvellous  Demonstra- 
tion of  ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS  from  18S1  to  18'J2. 
Machinery  at  work  from  4  p.m.    Exhibits.  Fountains,  and  Pictures  illuminated  every 
eveninK  with  myriads  ot  Electric  Lights  !    A  fcene  of  surpasaing  brilliance  ! 

"  Here  we  have  the  true  function  of  an  Exhibition  fulfilled.  We  have  the  practical  and 
domestic  applicatiuna  oi  science  brought  home  in  a  charming  illustrative  manner  to  the 
masses.'  — fcxtract  from  letter  to  iJailt/  tivuphic  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Pueeck,  F. U.S.,  Electrician 
m  Chief  to  the  Postal  Telefrra^h  Department. 

WILD  BEASTS  and  BIRDS  of  PREY."— An  EXHIBI- 
TION, done  in  PASTELS.byJ.  T.  NETTLESHIP.  at  ROBT.  DUNTHORNE'S 
GALLERY.  6  Vigo  Street.   Admissioa,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

'THE  late  J.  O'CONNOR,  R.L— Messrs.  DICKINSON  & 

FOSTER  bee  to  announce  the  EXHIBITION,  at  their  GALLERY.  114  New  Bond 
Street  :on  and  afler  the  -Mlh  inst.,  for  a  short  time),  of  a  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS 
of  this  gifted  Artist,  including  examples  kindly  lent  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  others  Admission  by  Address  Card. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
q^HE  READING-ROOM  and  NEWSPAPER-ROOM  will  be 

CLOSED  I'rum  Tuesday.  March  1,  to  Friday,  March  4,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON,  yvi/ici^ai  Libiarian  niul  .Secretary. 
British  Museum,  February  23.  1892, 


'pHE    MERCHANT    BANKING    COMPANY,  Limited. 

jXOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEET- 
ING of  this  C4)mpiin>  will  be  held  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  London,  on 
Thursdny,  ihe  3id  duv  ot  March  nest,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.s*.  precisely,  to  receive  the  Accounts 
to  the  31st  Dtcenilier  last.  with  a  Report  of  the  Directors  ;  to  elect  Directors  in  the  place  of 
F.  Youie.  Ee(i.,  and  J.  A.  Gordon ,  Esq.,  who  retire,  and,  being  eliK'ble,  (jffer  themseh  es  for 
re  election  ;  to  elect  Auditors,  and  to  fix  their  remuneration;  and  also  to  consider  and.  if 
thought  jiroper,  pass  us  and  for  Special  Resolutions,  both  or  either  of  Resolutions  in  the  words 
hnd  tiguren  or  to  the  purport  and  eti'ect  following,  viz. 

Fir^t.—  ' That  the  capital  of  the  Comrany  be  reduced  so  that  in  lieu  of  Its  being 
£1.000.000  divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  it  will  be  £900,000  divided  into  10n,000 
Shares  of  £9  each, and  tliat  for  that  purpose  there  Ije  so  written  oft"  paid-up  Capital  on 
all  the  shares  heretofore  issued,  that  the  same  will  henceforih,  until  otherwise  deter- 
mined us  retjuirctl  by  law.  appear  to  be  £4  per  hhare  paid  up." 

Se'joinl — "  That  the  Clause  No.  7  of  the  Articles  of  Aspociation  of  the  Company  be 
altered  by  erasure  ot  the  part  thereof  to  and  inclusive  of  the  words  *  first  issue,'  and  by 
substituting  tur  the  part  ho  erased  the  following  :_'  7.  The  Capital  of  the  Company  shall 
consist  of*  100,000  Shares  whereof  75,000  shall  be  the  first  issue.'  " 

And  >'otice  le  also  Given,  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  prepara- 
tory to  tlie  Mee'in?.  tiom  the  20th  of  February  to  the  3rd  Mar  h,  both  days  inclusive. 

112  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  By  order»  C.  E.  GREENWOOD,  Stcrttanj. 

February  iiO,  1892. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Priced  Lists  post  tree. 


THE  GUINEA  BOX 


OF 


SUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  Carriage  tree  on  receipt  of  Cheque 
or  P.0.0. 

Genuine  onlv  direct  from 

SUTTON  &  SO>JS,  READING. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


R 


pnELTENIIAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXARU- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  31,  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  X>*0  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded^. 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics,  Candidates  muflt  be  under  fifteen.— For  further 
details  apply  to  the  Secuktarv,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  a'J 
Midsummer.  \h^2,  value  from  £"J5  to  £6o  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  t« 
£l#0  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  w^ho  require  it. 
Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Master  or  Sbcrbtaby,  The  College, Clifton, BristoL 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE^ 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranced  to  lit  »n  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India.orthe  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  lS»2i 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  otfer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public- 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department. — *  or  particulars  »■ 
apply  to  the  SEciiKT.VKV,  at  the  Colleire. 

THE   COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS, 
Limited,  Ilollesley  Bay,  Suffolk.   For  the  Training  of  Youths  for  Colonial  Life,  «ic. 
The  College  owns  and  farm^  a  flue  Seaside  Estate  of  1,330  acres. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Rfisident  Director. 

■RADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

AX)  Two  of  £^f^,  one  of  £.^i,  and  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  13.— Particulars: 

of  Rev.  the  Wakdes,  Ratliey  Colletje,  Abingdon. 

ROSSALL    SCHOOL.— About  Thirteen  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
tenable  at  School,  will  be  awarded  by  Exaininntioii,  held  simultaneously  at  Rossal) 
and  at  Oxford,  March  «H  to  31.   Subjects  ;  Classio.  Mathematics.  Modern  Languages. 
Apply,  Hkad-Mastkr,  Rossall,  Fleetwood,  for  further  particulars. 

TTPPINGHAM   SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  take 

place  at  UppiuKham  on  the  ith,  6th,  and  "th  of  April.  1892,  for  SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  two  ot  4:70  per  annum,  limited  to  two  hnardin?-houses  :  two  of  £50  per 
annum  ;  two  of  f  30  per  annum,  each  tenable  at  the  School.    Candidates  under  fourteen. 
Application  lo  be  made  by  March  15, 1892. 

Tj^  IGHT    ENTRANCE     EXHIBITIONS,   £60,  £50,  £40'^ 

for  Boarders,  or  £12  for  Day  Boyg,  on  March  15.  Apply,  before  March  14.  to  A.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  Grammar  School,  Bedford. 

Mr,  SCOONES  PREPARES 

CANDIDATES  for  all  branches  of  the  Services.  Present  total  of  successful  pupils  i» 
itil.   The  Honours  List  for  the  year  just  ended  is  as  follows  :_      _  .  ,  ,  r.  .c. 

Home  Civil  Service,  Class  I  Open  comuetition  for  nine  appointments,  held  Dec,  iwi. 

First  plare.2!ill  marks  ;  second  place,  2,591  marks;  fifth  place,  2,089  marks  ;  eighth  place, 
1.74!.  marks ;  ninth  place.  1.703  marks.  .  - ,.  „„„ 

Home  Civil  Service  (January  to  Nov.,  1891). -Three  Clerkships  in  House  of  (  ommons,  one-- 
in  House  of  Lords,  three  in  the  Foreign  Office,  one  in  Record  Office,  and  one  in  Probate- 
Office.   Present  total  of  successes  for  this  Service.  14R.   First  place  45  times.       ^    .    ,  , 

Eastern  Cadetships,  August,  1891  First  place.   This  is  the  11th  time  the  first  place  haa 

been  taken  in  this  examination  by  Mr.  Scoones'  pupils. 

India  Civil  Service,  July,  1891  Three  out  of  four  pupils  sent  up  passed. 

Buccesses  is  120.                                                        ...                       r  , 
India  Forest  Service,  July,  1891  —The  only  three  pupils  sent  up  were  successful. 
Candidates  have  also  passed  from  the  Suecial  Army  Class  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 
All  particulars  at  Garrick  Chambers.  Gairick  Street,  London.  


QTATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

*^  CANDII 


Present  total  of 


QRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE-LADIES'  DIVISION. 

THIRTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1991-92. 
Education  of  the  hishe-it  class  for  Ladies,  by  Tutorial  Instruction,  Private  Lessons,  and. 
University  Lectures  and  Classes ;  the  Art  and  Scientific  Collections  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
being  u'ilized  for  Practical  Education.  .      ..  .  . 

Faculties  of  Fine  Arts,  Letters,  Music,  Sic.   Distinguished  Instructois. 
There  is  a  JUNIOR  RECTIO     with  inclusive  fee.  Particulars  in  the  Library,  next 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 
I.  MECHANICAL  COURSE.       II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SECTION. 
III.  COLONIAL  DIVISION.    For  preliminary  Practical  Trainin?  of  Young  Men  fcr- 
Colonial  Life.  „  ,„ 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  MARINE,  AND  MINING  DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S., 

Su/jcriiiUiulent  Educational  Department, 


TO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  SOLI- 

-»-    CITORS,  and  othcrs._A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  of  all  parts  willing,  to  receivt- 
into  their  houses  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  with  description  of  the  •''^™"^">°?."'°'' 
terms,  &c.,  sent  free  of  charge.     The  list  includes  private  asylums,  •Monies  foi- 

inebriates,  ic.  Addiess,  Mauager,  Medical,  Sic.  AtsociatioD,  8  Lancaater  Place.  Strand,  W.C. 

GENTLEMAN  -wishes  strongly  to  recommend  a  highly- 
competent  SHORTHAND  TYPE-WRITING  LAD Y_^SE£RETARJjwor^thy^o^^ 


A 


fullest  trust  and  contidcnce  ;  plenty  ol  common  sense 
K.  L.  M..  10  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W 


insight,  and  judgment — Address- 


TO  AUTHORS. 


Authors  de'irous  of  having  their  Manu-scripts  Copyrighted,  and  theSalft! 
of  their  Works  pushed  in  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  P.  F.  Collier,  521  West  Thirteenth  Street^. 
New  York.  A  sale  of  over  200,000  copies  guaranteed  within  one  week  of^ 
publication.    For  all  particulars  communicate  as  above. 


■J-^INNEfORD'S 


MAGNESIA 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomaeh,  Heartbarn,, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  ludigestion. 


DINNEFORD'S   MAGNESIA.                           ,v  ..ericn^. 
The  safest  and  most  geatle  arentnti 
for     delicate    constitutions,  Ladies>. 
Children  and  Infanta. 
Sold  throughout  the  World.   


COCOA  IN  PERFECTION. 

FRY'S~COOOA> 

Recommended  by  the  highest  Medical  Authorities  for  its, 
PURITY,  SOLUBILITY,  and  EXCELLENCE. 


M 


IDDLESEX  HOSPITAL,  W.— Cancer  Wards.— FUNDS 

urgently  NEEDED.        F.  C.  MEDHADO,  Secretary. 


LANCET.— "TxiTe  and  very  soluble," 

ME DIC.iL  TIMES.—' '  Eminently  suit- 
»ble  lor  invalids," 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON.  President  o'' 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Irelana,. 
"I  have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I 
like  so  well." 


ASK  FOR  "FRY'S  CONCENTRATED  COCOA." 
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CHRONICLE. 

.        O  OME  time  was  occupied  on  Friday  week 
fn  Parliament.  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  dis- 

cussion in  private  biLsiness  of  a  Belfast  Corpo- 
L-ation  Bill,  the  objects  of  which  would  be  affected  or 
achieved  if  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  became  law. 
The  Scotch  Education  and  Local  Taxation  matter  which, 
owing  to  somebody's  blunder,  had  taken  up  time  in  vain  the 
iijght  before,  was  the  subject  of  exjslanation  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  De  Cobain  was  expelled  the  House,  the  form  of  expul- 
sion being  so  clumsily  drafted  by  some  clerk  as  to  move  the 
critical  mind  of  Mr.  Sexton,  who  showed  that,  in  happier 
circumstances,  he  might  have  been,  like  his  countryman, 
the  late,  not  the  present,  Mr.  Finucane,  "  the  best  sub- 
"  editor  in  London,"  instead  of  a  mere  Parliamentary  wind- 
bag, by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  tackled  that 
t?lerk's  participles  and  relatives.  A  long  discussion  followed 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner's  motion  for  the  free  use  of 
schools  for  political  meetings — a  mischievous,  but  not  a 
part}-,  scheme,  which  was  practically  conceded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Discussion  on  Mr.  Balfour's  motion  for  leave  to 
introduce  the  Government  measure  as  to  Private  Bill  legis- 
lation for  Scotland  and  Ireland  brought  the  evening  up  to 
midnight. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Betting  In- 
fants' Bill,  and  did  some  other  work.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons began  by  spending  two  hoiu'S  in  sharply  debating  the 
London  County  Council  Tramways  Bill,  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  was  read  a  second  time  by  two,  in  a  House  about 
half  full.  However,  the  result  gave  Sir  William  Harcourt 
the  innocent  pleasure  of  boasting  at  Blackheath  that  he 
Jiad  defeated  the  Tories ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  stages  at 
which  this  mischievous  Bill  can  be  met  and  defeated.  Mean 
while  we  thank  Sir  William  for  identifying  Toryism  with 
economical  orthodoxy  and  common  sense.  'The  victory  may 
liave  accounted  for  the  very  obstructive  disposition  which 
was  shown  by  the  baser  sort  of  Gladstonians,  English  and 
Irish,  in  Supply.  The  vote  on  the  Irish  Teachers'  Fund 
was  fii'st  dawdled  with,  and  then,  after  a  motion  to  report 
progress  had  been  interposed,  the  Closure  was  stubbornly 
i-esisted.  Finally,  the  vote  was  got  through  at  eleven 
o'clock,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven.  The  same  tactics 
were  repeated  on  the  Relief  of  Distress  vote,  and,  after 
Mr.  Dillon  had  drawn  down  on  himself  a  sharp  castigation 
from  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  McNeill  talked  "home."  The 
necessary  resolution  for  the  Scotch  Education  grant  was 
passed  before  the  House  broke  up. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Presentation 
to  Benefices  Bill  a  second  time,  but  declined  to  repeal  the 
^yhole  system  of  Local  Government  Acts  for  England  and 
•Scotland  to  please  Lord  Denman.  In  the  Lower  House 
(which,  by  a  little  dodge,  rather  transparent,  but  perhaps 
opaque  enough  to  take  in  the  British  voter,  is  being  made 
to  busy  itself  more  and  more  with  things  not  strictly 
Imperial)  the  Southampton  Docks  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
hybrid  Committee,  and  Mr.  Sexton  led  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
others  of  the  English  tail  of  the  Home  Rule  party  into  the 
lobby,  in  order  to  insert  in  the  Belfast  Lunatic  Asylum  Bill 
a  pro\-ision  for  redistributing  the  wards  of  that  town.  Why 
not  also  tack  a  complete  Home  Rule  Scheme  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylums  Bill  1  There  would  be  a  considerable  appropriate- 
ness. The  insertion  was  negatived  by  twenty-three,  and 
the  Opposition,  as  usual,  cheered  lustily.  Mr.  Balfour 
subsequently  gave  notice  of  motion  for  morning  sittings  in 
f^upply  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  carried  by  twenty 
(Mr.  Gladstone  not  voting)  the  two  o'clock  motion  for  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  most  important  thing  in  the  rest  of  the 
sitting,  which  was  nipped  by  the  usual  private  members' 


count  at  eight,  was  Mr.  Dixon  Hartland's  exposure  of  the 
disgraceful  extravagance  of  tlie  London  School  Board. 
Earlier,  at  question-time,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowtiier  had  very 
neatly  put  Mr.  Labouchere  on  his  back  in  a  little  tussle 
about  the  British  East  Africa  Company's  shareholders. 

The  shortened  Ash  Wednesday  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill.  The  Bill 
was  described  by  its  introducer  as  "  a  very  modest  one," 
and  in  the  ironical  sense,  at  least,  that  quality  certainly 
appertained  both  to  the  Bill  and  to  the  speeches  of  its  sup- 
porters. Its  own  modesty  chiefly  consisted  in  giving  the 
dishonest  tenants  who  took  part  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  honest  tenants  and  others  as 
well,  in  the  way  of  compulsory  purchase,  and  in  the  pro- 
posal to  turn  out  the  honest  tenant  who  has  succeeded  a 
fraudulent  one  to  make  I'oom  for  the  thief.  The  modestj- 
of  its  suppo^-^^^ers  may  be  judged  from  Mr.  Dillon's  conten- 
tion that  the  mere  fact  of  eviction  shows  that  the  eviction  was 
"  jiresumably  unjust,"  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Sexton  from 
his  description  of  Irish  landlords  as  "a  disgi^ace  and  a  curse 
"  to  the  Empu-e  "  (so,  at  least,  the  friendly  Daily  Wews 
reports  him ,  the  Times  rejjort  is  a  little  less  outrageous), 
and  still  more  from  his  omission  to  describe  Irish  agita- 
tors. Mr.  Barton  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
spoke  well  against  the  measure,  and  it  was  rejected  by  229 
to  1 74 — a  satisfactory  enough  majority  for  a  Wednesday 
division. 

Two  matters  of  interest  were  looked  forward  to  in  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday — the 
Mombassa  Railway  vote  and  Mr.  Balfour's  action  on  the 
subject  of  morning  sittings.  The  anticipated  opposition  to 
the  latter  to  a  great  extent  collapsed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
his  henchmen  say,  in  their  usual  ludicrous  fashion,  "  giving  " 
Mr.  Balfour  what  he  wants  till  Easter  at  least ;  or,  in 
other  words,  not  daring  to  refuse  this,  and  understand- 
ing perfectly  well  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  wants  more 
he  "will  take  it.  This  action,  sensible  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition  leader,  took  all  the  heart  out  of  his 
party ;  but  sixty  irreconcilables  on  the  question  of  obstruct- 
ing the  national  business  and  substituting  fads  or  "  play," 
went  into  the  lobby  against  nearly  six  times  that  number 
for  the  Government,  In  the  second  principal  business  of 
the  day — the  Mombassa  Railway  vote — the  Opi^osition  were 
worse  counselled.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  introduced  the 
vote  well,  and  Mr.  Goschen  supported  it  stoutly ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  "  determined  to  exempt  himself 
from  "  every  jot  or  tittle  of  responsibility "  (we  do  not 
know  who  asked  him  to  bear  any) ;  and  talked  at  times 
in  something  like  an  approach  to  his  very  worst 
Bulgarian  form.  Finally,  Mr.  Labouchere  clowned  the 
time  out,  and  the  debate  had  to  be  adjourned  till  yesterday, 
so  that  its  result  was  not  known  at  the  time  we  went  to 
press.  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  last  days,  returning  to  something  like  the  attitude  in 
regard  to  slavery  with  which  he  began.  Perhaps  still  more 
wholesome  traditions  of  his  youth  may  yet  return  to  him. 
Meanwhile  the  Lords  had  gravely  debated  the  Church  Dis- 
cipline Bill,  and  read  it  a  second  time.  Lord  Grimthorpe 
eulogizing  the  Vicai'-General,  that  centre  and  pivot  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Jackson  spoke  at  Leeds  on  Saturday, 
^ParlfamenV^  when  also  Sir  John  Lubbock  gave  a  dinner  to 

the  members  of  the  outgoing  London  County 

Council.  The  speaking  this  week  in  and  about  London 

has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  County  Council  election, 
Lord  Rosebery  consuming  more  of  his  own  words  than  we 
should  have  liked  to  see,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  vapour- 
ing at  Blackheath  as  aforesaid  on  Monday.    On  that  day  Mr. 
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Gladstone  returned  from  his  prolonged  holiday  to  town, 
and  the  Iiish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  made  a  pronounce- 
ment against  the  Education  Bill.  A  still  bigger  meeting 
was  held  on  the  Council  Election  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  when  Lord  Rosebery  was  funny,  Mi'. 
MoRLEY  passionate,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  virtuously 
indignant.  Divers  other  meetings,  chiefly  Gladstonian,  were 
held  on  the  same  or  earlier  day.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Lord  HoBHOUSE  described  himself  as  having  been  "born 
"  into  the  Tory  pai'ty."  In  the  course  of  the  campaign 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made,  on  Thursday,  his  first 
speech  since  his  return. 

The  riots  at  Berlin  last  week  were  something 


Foreign  and 
Colonial  Affairs. 


right 


serious ;  but  the  Emperor,  whose  intrepidity 
is  less  questionable  than  his  wisdom,  took  the 
coui-se  in  riding  out  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  a 
couple  of  grooms  foi-  escoit.    It  was  denied  that  Geimany 
would  abandon  Damaraland,  but  admitted  that  her  pro- 

.spects  there  are  rather  hopeless.  Dr.  Vulkovitch,  the 

Bulgarian  agent  attacked  by  an  assassin  at  Constantinople, 
has  died  of  his  woinids,  his  fate  doubtless  reminding  more 
than  one  student  of  English  histoiy  of  the  curious  assassina- 
tion of  DoRiSLAUS  at  the  Hague.  On  Saturday  afternoon 

there  was  published,  and  afterwards  confirmed,  the  list  of  a 
new  Fiench  Ministiy.  It  tuined  out  to  be  the  Freycinet- 
RiBOT  Cabinet  reconstituted,  with  the  omission  of  its  "  strong 
"  man,"  M.  Constans,  and  the  addition  of  a  certain  M. 
Loubet  (who,  though  not  exactly  a  new  man,  was  probably 
unknown  to  even  careful  students  of  French  politics)  as  a 
figm'ehead.  Figureheads  are  frequently  remarkable  for  a 
certain  absence  of  outline.  ASxfor  M.  Constans,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  he  did  himself  no  good  by  first  striking 
M.  Laur,  and  then  declining  to  fight  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  late  colleagues  have  played  him  something 
like  a  dirty  trick.  Now,  though  the  celebrities  of  the  Thii  d 
Republic  have  been,  as  a  rule,  but  jMuvres  sires,  M.  Constans's 
record  justifies  the  expectation  that  he  will  pl.ay  them  a 
return  match  Avith  some  vigoui-,  if  he  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity. On  Monday  morning  ariived  bad  news  both  of 

the  Russian  and  the  Indian  famines,  reports  of  severe  south- 
westerly gales  in  Portugal,  which,  oddly  enough,  do  not 
seem  to  have  ci'ossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  tidings  that  the 
Bei'lin  police  had  got  the  rioters  in  hand,  after  a  rathei'  longer 

period  of  failure  to  do  so  than  might  have  been  exj^ected.  

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  W.  P.  Sayvard  case,  practically  against  the  Canadian 
claim,  was  the  chief  point  of  Tuesday's  news,  but  it  was 
rendered  of  little  importance  by  the  simultaneous  announce- 
ment that  the  agreement  for  referring  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration  was  signed.  A  further  agreement  with  an 
African  Idng  or  chief,  at  the  back  of  Lagos,  is  cliiefly  note- 
worthy as  a  sign  that  the  English  authorities  on  the  West 
Coast  are  at  last  waking  up.  Later  and  telegraphic  in- 
telligence, however,  seems  to  show  that  the  agreement  has 
broken  down,  and  that  other  steps  will  have  to  be  taken. 

 The  King  of  Greece,  ha\ang  in  vain  asked  M.  Dely- 

annis  to  resign,  dismissed  him  on  Tuesday,  and  a  new 
Government  has  been  formed  vmder  M.  Constantopoulo. 
The  aSaii's,  especially  the  financial  afiairs,  of  the  country 
are  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  M.  Delyannis  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous Minister ;  but  he  is  also  a  dangerous  leader  of 

Opposition.  A  singulaily  foolish  fuss  has  been  made  in 

New  Zealand  about  the  appointment,  or  rather  the  an- 
nouncement of  the   appointment,  of  Lord  Glasgow  as 

Governor.  The  intended  prosecution  of  the  Kolnische 

Zeitung  for  Icesa  majesias  in  commenting  on  the  Emperor's 
speech  was  the  chief  item  of  foreign  news  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  a  story  about  the  disbanding  and  free  raiding 
of  a  Portuguese  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Coutinho  in 
Zambesia  the  chief  on  Friday. 

At  the  West  London  Police-Com-t  this  day 
week  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  took  occasion  to 
make  some  severe  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Water  Companies,  going  so  far  as  to  suggest?,  and  even 
draft,  a  short  Act  to  curtail  their  opportunities  of  tyranny. 
It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  how  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  temper  both  water  and  gas  Companies  can  behave  as 
they  do.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  in  this  instance 
the  peccant  Company  has  disavowed  and  apologized  for  the 
action  of  its  servants,  though  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Dobbs 

has  picked  an  awkward  hole  in  the  apology.  The  person 

called  Morland  was  on  Tuesday  committed  for  trial  on  the 
double  charge  of  attempting  to  obtain  money  on  false  pre- 
tences and  demanding  it  with  threats.  The  hearing  of 

the  summonses  in  the  Hansard  Union  case,  which  had  been 
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postponed  on  account  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  illness,  tegam  oia 
Wednesday. 

The  first  and  now  happily  extinct  London 
Comty^SuDdl.  ^o""*y  Council   hold  its  last   meeting  on. 

Tuesday.  When  these  words  are  read  there 
will  still  be  time  for  those  who  have  votes  to  do  tbeif  duty, 
in  which  case  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  lesult.  Other- 
wise the  next  three  years  will  inidoubtedly  be  as  prolific  of 
attempts  to  plunder  and  of  successfvil  experiments  in. 
blunder  as  the  last  three. 


The  Coal 


As  usual  in  the  case  of  very  lai-ge  coal  strikes,. 
Strike  rather  difiicult  to  discern  the  trtie  inward- 

ness of  that  which  is  now  impending.  But 
what  is  not  at  all  difiicult  to  make  out  is  that  the  consumer, 
especially  the  poor  consumer,  pays  for  all,  and  that  advan- 
tage is  being  taken  of  the  thing  to  argue  that  the  Avicked 
landlord,  who  actually  does  not  allow  his  coal  to  be  "got" 
for  nothing,  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  For  ourselves,  we- 
confidently  anticipate  that,  before  long,  the  Unions  will 
insist  on  legislation  forbidding  any  one  to  have  a  coal-cellar 
holding  more  than  one  ton,  in  order  that  the  screw  may  be 
put  on  with  greater  ease  and  frequency.  It  would  not  be 
moi'e  preposterous  than  much  other  legislation  now  in  favour 
with  the  Gladstonian  party. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  pub- 
Correspondeuce.  lished    on    Saturday    morning,   ended  the 

squabble  about  the  Newman  statue  at  Oxford, 
by  withdrawing  the  request  for  a  site.  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  natural,  that  this  request  should  ever  have  been  made  ; 
and  we  do  not  think  the  very  slight  tone  of  reproach  in  the 
withdrawal  ought  to  be  blamed  or  resented  by  those  who, 
as  we  think  with  some  reason,  resisted  and  defeated  the 
proposal.  More  corresj^ondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
War  Ofiice  and  the  New  Fore.st  was  published  on  the  same 
day ;  when  also  it  was  shown  by  Professor  Boys  that  no 
one  should  have  a  soul  above  buttons.  For  there  are 
things  of  that  kind  capable  of  consisting  of  "  gun-cotton 
"  and  camphor,"  and  going  oft'  spontaneously  when  they  are 

near  a  fire.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  L.C.C.  was  much 

written  about ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Stephen  very  perti- 
nently summoned  Mr.  Fowler,  M.P.,  and  the  other 
suppoi'ters  of  the  Bill  for  licensing  nuisances  at  East- 
bourne against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  to  renounce 

and  foi'swear  local  option  for  ever  and  ever.  Professor 

Lankester  impressed  on  the  public  that  the  only  way  to 
carry  out  Lady  Blake's  Biological  Station  schemes  in 
Jamaica  is  to  endow  a  scientific  man  plentifully.  Mr. 
Lankester  is  evidently  sound  on  the  point  of  the  old 
Oxford  story  about  2}rq/ectus  and  proventus  eccles  ice. 


Sport. 


Cambridge  inflicted  a  decided  beating  upon 
Oxford  at  football  this  day  week. 


Her  Majesty's  .ship  Hejmlse  was  launched  at 
Miscellaneous.  Pembroke  on  Saturday,  and  her  sister  ship,  the 

EarnilUes  (not,  we  trust,  "  fiital,"  like  a  former 

craft  of  the  name)  on  the  Clyde  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  W.  S. 

Lilly  delivered  a  lecture   on  the  Temporal  Power,  at 

Birmingham,  on  Tuesday.  The  weather,  both  in  London 

and,  as  it  would  seem,  all  over  England,  has  been  abominable 
during  the  week,  and  besides  the  storm  on  the  Portuguese 
coasts  above-mentioned,  news  has  come  of  serious  fishing 

disasters  in  a  blizzard  oft"  Newfoundland.  On  Thursday  a 

deputation  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  withdraw  the  Gresham 
University  Charter. 

Great  regret  mtist  have  been  felt  by  very  many 
Obituary,    at  the  death  of  Miss  Anne  Clough,  head  of 

Newnham  College,  sister  of  perhaps  the  most 
curious  failure-of-a-genius  that  England  has  seen  in  this 
century,  and  herself  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  remarkable 

character,  and  much  personal  charm.  Sir  John  Coode 

was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  engineers,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  harbours,  and  thei  e  were  few  regions  of  the  earth 
which  had  not  Av-itnessed  his  labours  in  the  attempt  to  bridle 
the  sea.    But  the  sea  had  the  best  of  it  sometimes. 

Few  English  books  of  much  interest  have 
Book.s,  &c.  appeared  "during  the  week,  but  in  Paris  a  new 

volume  of  the  Journal  des  Goncourt  (Charpen- 
tier),  and  M.  Daudet's  Rose  et  Ninette,  in  the  Collection 
Guillaume  (Flammarion),  have  come  to  amuse  the  io\n\. 
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MR.  BALFOUR'S  LEADERSHIP. 

THAT  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  of  light  even  his  adver- 
saries do  not  deny,  but  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
he  can  be  counted  a  man  of  leading.  The  doubt  is  somewhat 
premature.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  criticize  adversely  a  man's 
riding  when  he  is  still  moimting,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  he 
has  fairly  got  his  seat.  Besides,  a  few  blunders  at  the 
beginning  are  almost  inevitable,  and  they  are  not  un- 
desirable. We  learn  to  walk  by  a  succession  of  stumbles, 
and  the  man  who  has  never  stumbled  will  never  walk.  The 
art  of  walking,  indeed,  has  been  or  might  be  described  as 
the  art  of  regulated  or  orderly  stumbling.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  seems  to  make  a  system  of  rushing  off  to 
the  remoter  suburbs,  now  to  Whitechapel,  now  to  Black- 
heath,  in  order  to  tell  the  gaping  listeners  the  story  of  his 
wonderful  prowess  at  Westminstei',  has  been  regaling  his 
hearers  at  Blackheath  with  accounts  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
failure  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  country.  But  first 
he  found  it  necessary  to  sing  a  soi't  of  pa^an  of  welcome  to 
his  returning  chief.  Sir  Williasi  Harcourt's  loyalty  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  cover  a  multitude  of  faults.  For  even 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  faultless.  In  the  Gladstonian 
antinomianism  "  It's  no  matter  what  you  do,  If  your  heart 
be  only  true ; "  and  his  heart  is,  and  has  always  been, 
true  to  W— LL.  The  Abdiel  of  i88o,  faithful  found  at  that 
momentous  crisis  of  his  leader's  fate  among  the  faithless, 
steadily  adherent  to  him  when  Lord  Hartington  was  be- 
ti-aying  Mr.  Gladstone  behind  his  back  to  his  very  fiice, 
naturally  feels  the  pride  of  an  unswerving  devotion.  His 
recollection  extends  no  doubt  to  a  period  beyond  that  date, 
find  cherishes  a  vivid  remembiance  of  the  delicacy  and 
reverence  which  he  displayed  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  1874.  Whatever  record 
leaps  to  light  with  respect  to  the  events  of  1874-80,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  never  can  be  shamed.  He  is  no  baffled 
knight.  We  wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  Speaker,  in- 
stead of  invoking  the  testimony  of  Lord  Granville,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster,  who  have  carried  with  them  into 
another  world  such  secrets  as  they  knew,  did  not  appeal  to 
the  witness  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  still  breathes 
the  vital  air.  A  living  animal  of  a  very  inferior  order  is 
better  than  even  three  dead  lions.  We  implore  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  make  a  clean  bi'east  of  the  whole  matter  in 
the  interest  of  historic  truth.  With  his  stainless  record, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  is  not  one  of  those  men  who, 
by  vociferous  protestations  of  present  loyalty  and  devotion, 
-seek  to  drown  the  memory  of  an  equivocal  past.  Mr. 
Gladstone  knows  this  quite  as  well  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  does,  and  the  trust  of  the  leader  is  equal  to  the 
"devotion  of  the  follower. 

Becoming  master  of  himself  after  the  passionate  out- 
burst of  joy  with  which  he  welcomed  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
England,  Sir  William  Harcourt  proceeded  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  man  of  less  impulsive  and  outspoken  sincerity  would, 
perhaps,  have  waited  a  little  before  forming,  or,  at  any 
late,  expres-sing,  an  adver.se  opinion.  But  to  have  waited 
might  have  been  to  have  lost  his  opportunity.  Of  course 
8ir  William  began  in  the  usual  way.  He  proceeded  to 
make  every  allowance  for  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  candid  criticism  which,  affecting  to  start  from  friendly 
prepossessions,  expatiates  upon  them  in  order  to  bring  in 
the  inevitable  and  damning  "but"  with  more  rhetorical 
force.  Sir  William  Harcourt  says— and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  worst  thing  that  he  has  to  say  of  Mr.  Balfour— that 
he  has  a  personal  regard  and  an  intellectual  liking  for  him. 
But  then  he  does  not  know  whether  a  Bill  should  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  or  in  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  take  lessons  in  English  grammar  of  Mr. 
8EXT0N.  Mr.  Balfour  "  does  not  do  stupid  things  of  his 
"  own  accord,"  but  because  he  cannot  help  it— which  we 
had  hitherto  believed  to  be  the  case  with  all  doers  of  stupid 
things.  His  conductofParliamentarybusinesshas  been  "clumsy 
"  and  bungling  and  humiliating."  With  these  concluding 
epithets,  Sir  William  Harcourt  illustrates  his  indisposition 
to  join  in  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Balfour,  which  he  stig- 
matizes as  not  very  generous  and  not  altogether  just.  He 
cannot  control  his  party,  nor  show  himself  superior  to 
circumstances.  But  for  this  twofold  incapacity,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  eager  to  be  just  and  even  generous,  would  be 
ready  enough  to  admit  that  Mr.  Balfour  might  be  capable 
of  leading  the  House  of  Commons. 

_  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  kind  enough  some  time 
since  to  instruct  Mr,  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 


the  arts  of  playing  a  fish  and  courting  a  woman.  He  is 
anxious  now  to  teach  them  the  true  way  of  leading  the 
House  of  Commons  or  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  seems  to  be  sincerely  shocked  by  the  candour  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  admission  that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  Local 
Government  Bill  would  prove  the  redemption  of  Ireland, 
or  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  measures  which  have 
restored  peace  to  that  country  and  developed  its  matei-ial 
resoiu'ces.  Mr.  Balfour,  we  admit,  depaited  fi'om  a  vener- 
able Parliamentaiy  tradition.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Minister 
of  the  day  to  announce  that  each  measure,  as  he  introduces 
it,  is  the  most  important  with  which  he  has  ever  been 
charged,  or  which  any  one  has  ever  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  habitual  language. 
We  are  afi^aid  to  say  how  many  times  he  has  saved  Ireland 
—half  a  dozen,  at  least — and,  after  each  rescue,  there  still 
remained  an  Ii-eland  more  urgently  needing  to  be  saved  than 
ever.  And  now  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  the  countiy  trusts 
itself  again  to  this  very  imperfectly  successful  experimenter, 
is  going  to  save  Ireland  once  more.  Thei'e  is  to  be  no  im- 
posture. She  is  really  to  be  saved  this  time,  and  will  never 
need  to  be  saved  any  more.  The  seventh,  we  think,  and 
positively  the  last,  message  of  peace  is  to  be  sent  off  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  make  up  his  mind,  and  bring 
his  English  and  Irish  followers  to  one  mind,  as  to  what  it 
is  to  be.  The  medicine  is  warranted  to  be  a  perfect  cure  ; 
but  its  ingredients  are  as  yet  unknown. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  bring 
himself  to  deal  in  these  mock-heroics,  these  foolish  make- 
believes  of  debate.  They  have  been  worn  threadbare.  The 
solemn  half-sincerity  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  mocking 
insincerity  of  Su-  William  Harcourt,  whose  oi'atory  usually 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  would  have  liked  to  make  the 
sjwech  he  is  answeiing,  and  to  answer  the  speech  which  he 
is  making,  have  exhausted  that  style.  It  is  becoming  as 
obsolete  as  the  "  Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker !  "  and  the  orange 
of  an  earlier  Parliamentary  period.  If  any  judicious  friend 
advised  Mr.  Balfour  to  "  try  a  little  sincerity,"  we  are  not 
prepared  all  at  once  to  say  that  he  gave  bad  advice.  The 
expeiiment  is  a  bold  one  ;  but  it  is  worth  attempting.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  begun  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  we  hope  he 
may  be  able  to  continue  doing  so.  Of  course  the  efl'ect  is  a 
little  disturbing  at  first ;  but,  if  it  is  persisted  in,  the  House 
of  Commons  may  reconcile  itself  to  it,  and  even  in  the  end 
come  to  like  it.  Mr.  Balfour — so  runs  a  further  complaint — 
does  not  remain  in  his  place  from  the  first  question  to  the 
cry  "  Who  goes  home  %  "  But  with  an  Opposition  leader 
who,  excusably  enough,  seldom  comes  to  it,  and  a  deputy 
Opposition  leader  who  is  always  running  away  from  it,  Mr. 
Balfour  may  feel  that  he  may  relax  his  vigilance. 


AFRICA  EAST  AND  WEST. 

TWO  matters  of  interest  have  this  week  re-vived  the 
attention  to  things  Afiican,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  languishing.  The  dramatic,  if  unlucky,  juxtaposition 
of  a  pompous  account  by  post  of  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Governor  of  Lagos  with  the  Jebus,  and  of  its  tele- 
graphic postscript,  to  the  effect  that  the  agi'eement  with  the 
Jebus  has  broken  down,  and  that  not  only  those  interesting 
peri5ons,  but  their  neighbours  of  Abbeokuta,  are  blocking 
the  colonial  trade  altogether,  illustrates  the  diflSculties  of 
mere  coast  stations  in  these  days  well  enough,  all  the  more 
that  the  French,  who  are  now  working  Dahomey,  pi'etty 
much  uninterfered  with,  have  more  than  once  manifested 
strong  hankerings  after  Abbeokuta  itself.  It  throws  light 
also  acro&s  the  continent  on  the  reasons,  or  some  of  them, 
for  supporting  the  Mombassa  Railway  Grant. 

Our  Parliamentary  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which,  after  one  or  two  delays,  came  ofi'at  last  on 
Thm-sday  night  in  reference  to  the  vote  for  the  Mombassa 
Railway  Survey,  but  were  not  then  concluded.  Of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition  to  that  vote  we  have  more  than  once 
expressed  our  opinion.  It  is  an  opposition  arising,  no  doubt,  in 
part  from  piure  ignorance.  On  two  different  days  within  the 
week  before  the  debate  the  Scottish  Lta  ier,  the  Gladstonian 
organ  in  Edinburgh,  confused  the  South  with  the  East  Africa 
Company,  asserted,  with  an  indifference  to  geography  which 
might  make  any  Scottish  pedagogue's  hair  stand  on  end,  that 
it  was  to  the  Southern  Company  that  Lord  Salisbury  "  pro- 
"  posed  to  make  a  gift  of  twenty  thousand  pounds "  for  a 
survey  in  a  district  which  is  nowhere  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  Southern  Company's  sphere,  and  dwelt  on. 
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the  Duke  of  Fife's  connexion  -vvitli  that  Company  as  the 
secret  cause  of  this  corrupt  largesse.    That  Gladstonism 
means  ignorance  is  not  a  novel  experience,  but  it  has  i-arely 
been  better  illustrated  than  in  this  instance.    It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Gladstonian   rank  and  file  in  Parlia- 
ment do  not  know  the  diflerence  between  Mombassa  and 
Mozambique,  between  Uganda  and  Mashonaland ;  but  it 
is  rather  hard  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding 
questions  on  which  they  are  so  richly  estated  in  nescience. 
Probably,  however,  it  would  make  remarkably  little  difler- 
ence whether  they  knew  or  not.    It  is  sufficient  for  the 
minority  that  the  Government  recommend  the  grant.  They 
must  oppose  it.    In  the  few  who  look  a  little  further  there 
are  no  doubt  reasons  of  some  sort  for  their  conduct.  They 
have,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  a  sincere  and — putting 
aside  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  feeling — a  not  wholly 
irrational  dislike  to  the  extension  of  British  markets,  the 
provision  of  new  spheres   for  British  enterprise.  Such 
things  avert   the   attention  of  the  labouring  population 
at  home  from  their  landlords'  rent-rolls  and  bank-books. 
Besides,   they  sometimes   provide   places  of  emohunent 
for  the  abominable  classes  who  still  do  the  most  of  tke 
fighting  and  counselling  of  Britain.    They  oSer  absolutely 
no  scope  to  the  demagogic  talent,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  demagogues  should  hate  them.     Lastly,  the  newest 
mastei-  with  which  even  demagogues  have  to  reckon,  the 
New  Unionism,  has  a  special  objection  to  such  things.  It 
does  not  want  new  openings  for  trade,  or  fresh  demand,  or 
more  work ;    it  wants  simply  to  limit  work  and  put  up 
wages. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  not  demagogues  ought 
to  have  found  in  the  vote  in  aid  of  this  scheme  a  thing 
thoroughly  worthy  of  their  sui)poi't.  We  are  not  ourselves 
prepared  to  indulge  in  unmitigated  panegyrics  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company.  Its  pi-omoters,  no  doubt, 
have  their  own  interests  at  heart;  they  finessed  a  little 
too  much  in  their  other  capacity  as  promoters  of  the 
Emin  Relief  Expedition  ;  and  tliough  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouths  of  their  opponents  to  reproach  them  with 
parading  philanthropy,  and  working  the  anti-slavery  craze, 
they  have  certainly  done  so.  But,  as  it  so  happens,  their 
interests  are  wholly  identical  with  those  of  England,  and  it 
is  only  fam  that  they  should  be  helped.  As  has  been  shown 
at  Lagos  this  week — as  may  be  seen  in  a  score  of  other 
places — the  policy  wliich  did  well  enough  in  the  old  lazy 
days  when  the  factoi'ies  on  the  coast  took  whatsoever  trade 
came  to  them  fi'om  the  interioi',- without  asking  questions  or 
fearing  competition  or  interruption,  will  not  do  now.  It  is 
true,  moreovei',  that  the  thorough  subjection  of  the  inteiioi- 
of  the  English  sphere  to  English  influence  woidd  largely 
lessen  the  costly  and  troublesome  duty  of  keeping  the 
police  of  the  seas  in  these  paits,  which  is  now  incumbent  on 
England.  And,  lastly,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  no  rivals  should  establish  themselves  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile.  These  are,  we  think,  reasons  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  grant  asked,  and  it  lay  with  its  opponents 
to  show  cause  against  them.  We  ai'e  much  deceived  if  they 
can  succeed  in  doing  so,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  one  of  his  most  mischievous  moods. 


TEIE  MINERS'  ADVENTURE. 

IF  the  men  who  are  endeavoiu-ing  with  too  much  success 
to  pei'suade  the  coal-minei's  to  cease  work  for  a  week 
or  fortnight  after  the  1 2th  of  this  month  will  only  look  dis- 
passionately at  the  situation  they  have  themselves  created, 
three  things  must  become  vezy  clear  to  them.  They  will 
find  that  they  are  attempting  the  impossible,  that  the 
course  now  followed  by  the  men  is  calculated  to  hasten  their 
inevitable  defeat,  and  that  nobody  can  pi-ofit  by  their  efibrt 
to  keep  up  prices  except  the  retail  dealers.  All  expeiience 
proves  that  prices  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a 
diminished  demand,  and  the  mai-ket  for  coal  has  been  re- 
stricted on  all  sides  by  the  collapse  of  the  fictitious  pro- 
sperity of  the  Piiver  Plate  Republics,  by  the  reaction  which 
has  followed  on  the  efibrts  of  manufacturers  to  export 
the  utmost  possible  amount  of  goods  to  France  and  the 
United  States  before  the  new  protective  tarifis  came  into 
operation,  and  by  the  slackening  of  work  in  the  ship- 
building yards.  Less  coal  is  needed,  and  less  will  be 
bought,  whatever  the  miners  do.  If  prices  are  forced  up, 
numbers  of  manufacturers  will  close  their  works,  as  they 


;  have  already  threatened  to  do.  But  the  miners  are  de- 
feating their  own  ends.  With  the  superficially  intelligent 
intention  of  obtaining  as  much  money  as  possible  with 
which  to  play  for  their  week  or  fortnight  after  the  12th — 
for  thei'e  is  to  he.  no  strike  pay — they  are  working  over- 
time. The  result  is  that  the  output  of  coal  has  been  in- 
creased so  largely  that  the  beginning  of  the  strike  may  find 
the  dealei's  in  possession  of  stores  which  will  last  over  the 
stoppage,  so  that  when  the  men  begin  again  it  will  be  in  a. 
market  fully  glutted,  and  with  the  downwai-d  tendency  of 
prices  as  mai'ked  as  it  was  when  they  began.  The  consumei- 
has  only  to  look  at  his  own  house  bills,  and  the  published 
lists  of  piices,  to  see  how  advantageous  the  thi-eat  of  the 
miners  to  stiike  has  been  to  the  retail  dealers.  They  are 
selling  the  coal  which  they  bought  cheap  very  dear,  and 
while  the  mineowner  will  sufler  by  the  disturbance  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  miner  l)y  loss  of  wages,  the  dealer  will  keep 
that  handsome  difference  in  prices  in  his  j^ocket.  When 
he  congregates  on  the  Coal  Exchange  he  naturally  does  his 
best  to  foster  the  jianic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  the  miner  may  do, 
the  consumer  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  will  not  play  intO' 
the  hands  of  the  dealers.    His  interest  is  to  send  in  his 
oi'ders  as  late  as  he  can,  to  order  the  least  he  can  do  vnth, 
and  to  economize  to  the  extent  of  his  power.    In  the  mean- 
time the  utmost  should  be  done  to  persuade  the  miners  who' 
are  following  the  lead  of  the  Federation  that  they  are  not 
about  to  act  for  their  o\v-n  real  good,  though  it  is  too  probable 
that  they  will  not  listen  to  reason,  but  will  persist  in  their 
efibrt  to  pi'event  the  cold  by  putting  the  thermometer  intO' 
hot  water.    The  Duiham  men  have  refused  to  accept  a 
Induction  of  wages,  and  the  Federation  shows  itself  obstinate. 
In  Northumberland,  however,  the  miners  have  been  induced 
by  Mr.  BuRT  and  Mr.  Fenwick  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  the  strike  is  not  thought  likely  to  extend 
to  South  Staffordshire,  South  Wales,  or  Scotland,  although 
the  Fife  and  Kini-oss  men  threaten  to  go  out.    There  is  a 
230ssibility,  and  pei-haps  a  stronger  one  than  apjjears  from 
the  mei'e  energy  of  the  language  they  use,  tliat  the  York- 
shire and  Dui'ham  miners  may  reflect  between  this  and 
next  Saturday  that  the  loss  of  two  weeks'  wages,  or  even  of 
one  week,  will  be  quite  as  serious  for  them  as  a  five  per 
cent,  reduction  foi'  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  very  credible 
report  that  the  Scotch  mineowners  ai'e  looking  forward  to  a 
spell  of  good  business  while  their  English  livals  are  unable- 
to  compete  with  them  should  alone  give  the  Federation 
pause.    If,  in  sjiite  of  good  advice  and  of  common  sense^ 
they  persist  in  their  endeavour  to  force  up  prices,  if  they 
will  attempt  to  avoid  a  future  loss  of  wages  by  incurring  a 
cei'tain  loss  now,  it  is  in  their  powei'  to  cause  injury  to  the 
countiy,  and  to  themselves.    The  sufleiing  inflicted  on  the 
woi'king  class  everywhere  by  even  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  is  already  self-evident.    People  who  buy 
in  small  quantities,  and  burn  only  one  fire,  cannot  econo- 
mize.   But  if  the  strike  is  persisted  in  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  desu-ed  by  the  Federation,  the  indmect  con- 
sequences will  be  even  more  serious.  The  railway  Companies 
will  discharge  men  who  are  no  longer  needed  to  load  trains. 
Manufactories  will  be  closed,  iron-woi-ks  shut  in,  furnaces 
damped  down ;  the  export  trade  will  suffer,  and  with  it 
all  the  sailors  and  dockyard  labourers  whom  it  employs. 
In  the  long  run — and  it  will  not  be  so  very  long — the 
results  of  this  disturbance  of  trade  will  come  back  on 
the  miners  themselves.    Diminished  business  will  mean 
a  diminished  demand  for  coal ;  and  it  is  not  more  cer- 
tain that  the  water  which  goes  up  as  vapour  will  come 
down  as  rain  than  that  this  will  mean  a  fall  in  prices 
and  a  loss  of  wages.    All  this  will  be  entailed  upon  the 
country  and  the  coal-mining  industry  because  the  wii-e- 
pullers  of  the  Federation  have  reasoned  rashly  on  a  single 
example.    When  a  few  years  ago  the  coalowners  refused  a 
rise  of  wages,  which  they  knew  they  must  ultimately  give, 
because  they  wished  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  in  ordei- 
to  clear  their  yards,  which  were  overstocked  with  inferioi-^ 
coal,  they  succeeded.    The  Federation  is  apparently  per- 
suaded that  an  imitation  of  that  policy  will  answer  for  the 
]nen.    But  the  masters  had  the  advantage  of  a  revival  of 
trade  and  a  rising  market.    To  repeat  the  manoeuvre  in  a 
slack  time,  Avhen  prices  ai-e  falling,  can  only  make  a  bad 
state  of  things  worse  than  befoi'e. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  MR.  MACNEILL. 

NO  one  shall  ever  have  an  excuse  for  saying  that  we 
grudge  our  recognition  of  pluck  and  endurance,  by 
whomsoever,  or  in  whatsoever  cause,  displayed.  We  care 
not  whether  it  be  an  overmatched  prizefighter,  or  a 
schoolboy  after  a  caning,  or  an  Irish  member  fresh  fi'om 
listening  to  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  Mr.  Dillon  last  Monday 
night,  in  the  discussion  of  the  vote  for  "  30,486^.  for  ex- 
"  penditure  connected  with  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland." 
Therefore  does  our  heart  go  out  to  Mr.  Swift  Macneill, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  in  question,  said  that 
"  it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  in  the  person  of  the  new  First 
"  Lord  of  the  Treasury  they  had  yet  the  figure  of  their 
"  old  friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland."  To  us  it 
is  pleasant,  not  only  to  notice  this  phenomenon  "  in  the 
"  person  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,"  but  to 
observe  certain  other  phenomena  on  the  persons  of  our 
old  fi'iends  the  enemies  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  But  the  admirable  thing  is  that  those  who 
show  the  interesting  marks  to  which  we  have  referred 
should  be  able,  for  the  moment,  to  take  pleasure  in 
anything,  still  more  to  bear  generous,  if  rueful,  testi- 
mony to  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  that  im- 
printed them.  Mr.  Macneill — and  we  love  him  for  it — 
is  evidently  a  "  glutton  for  punishment."  It  was  necessary 
for  some  one  on  the  Irish  benches  to  rise — and,  indeed, 
easier  for  any  of  them  to  do  so  than  to  sit  down — when 
Mr.  Balfour  resumed  his  seat  :  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  if  the  vote  was  to  be  "talked  out"  at 
all ;  and,  after  the  truly  exemplary  castigation  which  had 
been  administered  to  Mr.  Dillon,  as  well  put  up  Mr. 
Macneill  as  another.  But  "  men  may  lise "  in  many 
other  ways  than  that  celebrated  by  the  Laureate  in  a  too- 
ofteu  quoted  passage,  and  it  will  i-edound  to  the  everlast- 
iitg  credit  of  Mr.  Macneill  that,  even  in  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  he  "came  up  smiling."  He  said  "it  was 
"  pleasant " ;  and  an  eri-ing  pupil  assuring  Dr.  Swishtail 
that  he  rejoices  to  find  him  re-invigorated  by  his  holiday 
would  hardly  present  a  moi'e  heix)ic  spectaicle.  It  is 
true  that  th*  Nationalist  has  consokitions  denied  to  the 
schoolboy,  a;Rd  these  we  do  not  grudge  him.  He  says  that 
speeches  like  Mr.  Balfour's  will  be  "  the  charter  of  his 
"  party  at  the  next  genet-al  election."  May  they  have  many 
such  documients  to  display  ! 

"We  should,  however,  be  wanting  in  due  gratitiade  to  Mr. 
Dillon  were  we  not  to  acknowledge  his  services  in  this 
matter.    If  he  underwent  what  was  perhaps  the  smartest 
and  most  skilfully  inflicted  chastisemeat  that  has  ever  been 
received  by  any  one  in  iiis  quarter  of  the  House  from  the 
same  operator  on  the  Ta'easury  Bench — and  that,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  saying  a  very  great  deal— it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  plaeed  himself  da  a  most  aeeonimodating  position  ; 
and  one  is  lather  at  a  loss  to  understind  why  he  did  so. 
Perhaps  he  <iiought— aiid  possibly  the  ^oud  yelpings  of  the 
Gladstonian  pack  during  the  last  fortaight  had  encouraged 
the  notion— .that  he  would  not  find  "  in  the  person  of  the 
"  new  First  I.ord  of  tfoe  Treasury,  his  old  friend  the 
"  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  " ;  or,  at  any  rate,  ihat  he 
would  find  the  old  friend  under  a  new  fece,  and  one  to  be 
slapped  with  less  risk  than  formerly.    It  is  of  coui^e  im- 
possible—for is  not  Mr.  Dellon  the  preux  chevalier  of  his 
party  1  —that  he  could  have  been  calculating  not  on  either 
a  change  of  hea/rt  or  change  of  face  in  the  new  Fsrst 
LoEB  of  the  Treasury,  but  «imply  on  a  change  in  the 
position   of  his   hands,   whieji    would   be  found   to  be, 
comfortably  and  conveniently  foi-  his  assailants,  tied  behind 
his  back.    The  mistake,  if  Mr.  Dillon  were  not  morally 
incapable  of  it,  would  not  be  an  unnatural  one  ;  for  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  no  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  be  said  to  have  both  hands  free.   Mr.  Balfour  has,  of 
course,  had  to  practise  those  arts  of  conciliation  which  are 
absolutely  indLspensable  to  the  Minister  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  an  assembly  like  the  House 
of  Commons;   and  the  persistent  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  smaller  (and  more  spiteful)  fry  of  the 
Gladstonian  party  to  represent  him  as  having  failed  in 
this  important  part  of  his  duty  may  possibly  have  em- 
boldened some  of  his  adversaries  to  assume  that,  in  the 
hope  of  silencing  these  malicious  critics,  he  would  re- 
frain from  "  hitting  back."    As  it  happened,  indeed,  he 
had,   and   no   doubt    judiciously,    displayed  remarkable 
longanimity  in  his  previous  dealings  with  the  Irish  party 
on  this  very  evening.    For  the  three  hours'  debate  on  the 
vote  of  90,000;.  for  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  was  quite 


worthy  of  the  "  best  period  "  of  Parnellite  obstruction.  The 
precise  financial  condition  of  this  fund  is,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  so ;  but  the  contention  that  the  proposed  vote 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  it  should  be  adjourned 
over  the  current  financial  year — a  course  which  would  I'e- 
sult  in  the  enfoi'ced  application  of  the  money  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt — is  one  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  its  "  frivolous  and  vexatious  "  character  on  its  very 
face.  And  it  is  proof  enough  of  itself  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
willingness  to  allow,  at  least,  the  usual  amount  of  "  rope  " 
to  faction,  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  he  had  made  the 
speech  in  which  the  situation  was  thus  explained  that  he  ■ 
moved  the  closure  of  the  debate.  It  is,  indeed,  pretty 
certain  that,  if  he  had  taken  that  step  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  Mi'.  John  O'Connor's  motion  to  repoit 
progress,  even  the  present  Chaiiman  of  Committees  would 
not  have  refused  to  put  the  question  that  "  The  ques- 
"  tion  be  now  put."  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  adopted  the 
more  indulgent  course  of  allowing  an  additional  prolonga- 
tion of  the  debate ;  and  his  foi-bearance  might  well  have  - 
led  Mr.  Dillon  to  imagine  that  the  Leader  of  the  House 
had  both  his  hands  tied  behind  him  :  in  which  case 
a  man  of  a  less  chivali'ous  nature  might  have  regarded 
him  as  an  eligible  object  for  a  violent  attack.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  Mr.  Dillon  is  notoriously  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  any  such  ignoble  motive,  it  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference  whether  he  did  oi'  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  one  hand  free,  and  this,  the 
hand  with  which  his  assailant,  in  common  with  many  other 
members  of  his  pai'ty,  has  had  fi'equent  and  painful  oppor- 
tunities of  making  acquaintance. 

And  whatevei-  may  have  been  Mr.  Dillon's  expecta- 
tions in  the  matter,  it  will  rejoice  everybody  who  is 
interested  in  behalf  of  plain  speaking  and  of  the  oiit' 
spoken  vindication  of  English  administrative  policy  in 
Ireland  to  find  that  tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
remembers  the  Chief  Secretary's  swashing-blow.  The 
claim  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  to  credit,  either 
in  their  own  name  or  in  Mr.  Morley's,  for  the  prompt  and 
liberal  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  avert  distress 
in  Ireland  is  a  pretension  which  can  only  be  adequately 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Balfour's  eai-lier  manner,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  thousand  pities  if,  fiom  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
obligations  of  his  new  post,  he  had  laid  aside  the  weapons 
of  his  formei-  ofiice.  Political  impudence  could  reach  no 
higher  pitch  than  that  of  the  allegation  that  the  Govern- 
ment required  to  be  "  spurred  on  "  to  the  work  of  relief,  unless 
it  be  reached  in  the  assertion  that  the  stimulus  was  applied 
to  them  by  a  cynical  crew  of  agitators,  whose  one  object 
imrn  first  to  last  was  to  exploit  either  English  panic  or 
Irish  suffering- — whichever  of  the  two  might  best  serve 
their  turn — for  the  benefit  of  their  own  political  ambi- 
tions. No  two  legislative  measures  which  have  been  enacted 
for  years  past  have  done  so  much,  Mr.  Balfour  may  justly 
boast,  for  the  material  imj^rovement  of  Ireland  as  the  Light 
Railways  Bill  and  the  Congested  Districts  Bill,  and  both  of 
these — the  first  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  second  with- 
out any  exception — were  opposed  by  the  men  of  whose 
opinions  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  spokesman,  and  whose  singular 
tastes  in  the  matter  of  pleasure  we  must  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  Mr.  Swift  Macneill.  Against  the  second 
reading  of  the  latter  Bill  "  every  man  below  the  gangway 
"  voted,"  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury^  and  of 
Mr.  Dillon  in  particular  he  added,  "  I  have  heard  the 
"  member  for  Mayo  make  in  this  House  countless  speeches 
"  recoimting  the  woes  of  Ireland,  but  never  have  I  heard 
"  him  make  one  practical  suggestion,  unless,  indeed,  I  have 
"  to  count  among  practical  propositions  the  one  practical 
"  contribution  to  the  Irish  problem  he  has  been  good  enough 
"  to  offer  to-day  " — which  was  that  the  Irish  people  should' 
refuse  to  pay  their  rents. 

A  situation  such  as  this,  a  speech  and  a  speaker  such  as 
those  by  which  and  by  whom  Mr.  Balfour  was  challenged  the 
other  night,  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  language  of 
smooth  oflicial  commonplace.  If  a  Leader  of  the  House 
deems  it  inconsistent  with  his  position  to  reply  to  it  in  the- 
only  suitable  sjjirit,  the  task  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  But  if,  having 
himself  held  the  latter  ofiice,  and  being  the  one  man  com- 
petent to  meet  the  attack  with  its  suitable  reply,  he  himself 
assumes  the  duty  of  answering  it,  he  does  well.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  that  the  benefits  rendered  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  Ireland  should  be  mendaciously 
libelled  by  Irish  agitators,  without  some  English  INlinister 
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being  ready  to  i-epel  their  criticismB  with  the  indignation 
which  eveiy  Enghshnian,  who  is  not  a  mere  flatterer  of 
Irish  disaflection,  must  feel  at  the  charge. 


GERMANY. 


IT  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  curious  speech  of 
the  Emperor  William  II.  which  immediately  jjreceded 
them,  a  little  too  much  may  have  been  made  of  the  riots  in 
Berhn  at  the  end  of  last  week.  In  the  former  case,  indeed, 
the  Emperor  himself  has  done  his  utmost  to  justify  the 
magnifiers  by  prosecuting  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  its  com- 
•  ments.  They  were  not  very  serious  riots,  the  whole  damage 
done  not  seeming  to  have  exceeded  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  whole  "  butcher's  bill "  not  exceeding 
twenty  or  thirty  jiersons  moi'e  or  less  injured.  The  leaders 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  perhaps  seeing  that  they  were  not 
very  serious,  did  not  encourage  them;  the  respectability 
of  Berlin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  much  alarmed, 
and  the  celebrated  "  Judges  in  Berlin  "  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  very  much  business  created  for  them. 

And  yet  it  would,  perhaps,  be  shortsighted  to  dismiss 
these  riots  as  a  mere  sputter  of  no  consequence,  such  as  in 
all  countries  arises  from  time  to  time  owing  to  the  friction 
of  hunger  and  discontent  with  an  authority  which  is 
for  the  moment  off  its  guard.  Political  memory,  it  seems, 
runneth  to  no  riots  of  any  consequence  in  Berlin  for  some 
^ovty  years — a  period  during  which  few  other  European 
capitals  can  boast  of  similar  impunity.  The  popular  idea, 
too,  of  Berlin  is  of  a  town  patrolled  and  in.spected  botli  hy 
military  and  police  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  render  outbreaks 
impossible — a  town  where  if  you  look  at  a  sentry  he  shoots 
you  on  the  .spot,  and  if  you  whistle  in  passing  a  policeman 
he  "  runs  you  in."  A  good  deal  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  illogical  prestige  of  1870,  which  never 
dazzled  or  deceived  accurate  observers.  The  German  has 
always  been  an  admirably  drillable  animal,  and  capital  raw 
material  for  a  machine  ;  he  has  also  always  been  very  bad 
at  emergencies,  and  very  liable  to  prove  untrustworthy 
Avhen  the  machine  has  to  be  adapted  to  new  work,  liut  a 
little  after  the  real  Fritz's  death  the  wonderful  instrument 
which  he  and  his  father  had  forged  beca.me  almost  useless. 
What  some  sceptics  have  said  all  along  is  now  being  ac- 
knowledged by  almost  everybody  about  the  war  of  1870 
itself— to  wit,  that  the  Germans  had  only  to  work  on 
a  ready  prepared  plan,  that  they  did  not  after  all  follow 
it  out  without  considei'able  blundering  and  mishaps,  and 
that  their  success  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  almost 
inconceivable  misconduct  and  misjudgment  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  is  a 
plan  for  putting  domi  liot  in  Berlin  pigeonholed  at  the 
Berlin  police  headquarters.  If  there  is,  time  was  probably 
lost  in  looking  for  it  and  at  it.  No  true  German  oflicial 
would  have  thought  of  acting  for  himself,  like  the  inspector 
who  finally  stopped  with  a  handful  of  men  our  own  rioters  of 
a  few  years  ago  in  Oxford  Street. 

And  yet — and  yet — .  It  is  the  custom,  not  only  nor 
-even  chiefly  among  Tories,  Absolutists,  and  other  evil 
beasts,  to  take  the  unification  of  Germany  as  a  tiling  accom- 
plished once  for  all,  and  beyond  the  poasibility  of  ))eing 
affected  by  internal  changes,  social,  political,  or  other.  Of 
course  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a 
view.  But  some  of  these  sceptics  aforesaid  have  asked  if 
there  is  not  something  also  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
■"  If,"  they  say,  "  fi'om  this  cause  or  that,  social  or  any 
other  democracy  were  to  prevail,  is  it  so  certain  that  Ger- 
"  many  would  hold  together  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
there  is  now  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  romantic 
"  and  poetical  Unionism  of  1848.  The  hour  and  the  men 
'"  are  quite  different,  Barbarossa  ha.s  answered  Heine's  in- 
vocation;  he  has  come  out  of  the  Kyffhiiuser;  he  has  led  the 
^'  victorious  legions  of  Germany  to  the  conquest  of  theWelshes, 
"  and  he  has  brought  back,  not  merely  glory  and  gain,  but 
the  Unity  of  Germany.  And  the  result  is  that  Germany 
"  is  much  more  heavily  burdened  and  much  less  comfortable 
than  when  she  snored  under  six-and-thirty  monarchs." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  know  what  to  answer. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  by  the  help  of  these  suggestions  .see 
two  things— reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  Emperor, 
■crotchetty  as  he  undoubtedly  is  on  some  points,  is  not  right 
ni  considering  himself  and  his  dynasty  nece.ssary  to  German 
unity,  and  reasons  for  doubting  whether  that  unity  is  in 
other  respects  quite  so  much  founded  on  the  rock  as  some 
folk  would  have  it  to  be. 


AN  ESCAPED  SHIBBOLETH. 

THERE  was  much  interesting  matter  in  the  address 
delivered  at  Birmingham  the  other  evening  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  to  an  assemblage  of  his  fellow-Boman-Catholics 
on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  hwt  more  interesting 
still  were  the  thoughts  suggested  by  tlie  relation  between  the 
speaker  and  his  opinions.     Human  nature,  we  imagine, 
will  never  lose — perhaps  it  would  become  but  a  dull  affixir 
if  it  ever  were  to  lose — that  spice  of  malice  which  makes 
us  take  pleasure  in  the  intellectual  inconsistencies  of  the 
thoughtful ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this  species  of 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Lilly's  discourse.  Fresh 
as  he  is  from  having  launched  a   volume   of  admirably 
destructive  criticisms  upon  popular  "shibboleths,"  there  is  a 
certain  piqiiancy  of  irony  in  noting  the  confidence  -with 
which  he  assumes  the  truth  and  vitality  of  that  central 
proposition  in  his  argument  as  to  which  the  whole  question 
is  whether  the  changes  in  the  modern  woild  have  not 
deprived  it  of  all  its  living  virtue.  For  there  ai'e  "  unpopular" 
as   well  as   popular  "shibboleths" — the  catchwords  of 
minorities  as  well  as  the  claptrap  phrases  of  majorities ; 
and  there  are  many  among  us  who,  while  entirely  sharing 
Mr.  Lilly's  A-iews  as  to  many  of  those  verbal  fetishes  which 
he  has  demolished  in  his  liook,  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
the  political  dogma  on  which  he  has  founded  the  main 
argument  of  his  address  would  lend  itself  very  readily  to 
the  same  destructive  ti'eatment.    We  say  nothing,  be  it 
observed,  as  to  the  propositions,  other  than  political,  upon 
which  some  Catholics,  like  the  head  of  their  Church  himself, 
would  prefer  to  rest  their  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the 
Tempoi'al  Power  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  which  Mr.  Lilly 
himself  of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  refers.    If  any  one, 
that  is  to  say,  contends  that  Rome,  if  not  the  Papal  States, 
should  be  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  Pope  because  that 
ride  is  of  Divine  ordinance  and  origin,  we  have  no  criticism 
to   make   on   that  contention.     But  when  a  "  Liberal 
"  Catholic  "  advances  the  strictly  secular  thesis  that  "  the 
"  political  independence,  the  financial  independence,  of  the 
"  Pope  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was  "  to  the  integrity  of 
his  spiritual  authority,  we  are  entitled  to  require  much 
fuller  proof  of  it  than  Mr.  Lilly  vouchsafes  to  supply.  We 
are  quite  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one 
of  his  adversaries'  "  shibboleths  "  to  obtain  admittance  into 
the  company  of  assured  and   accepted   political  truths 
without  demanding  from  it  a  much  stricter  account  of 
itself. 

We  feel  tolerably  certain,  for  example,  that  he  would 
never  have  given  ear  to  evidence  so  anachronistic  as  that 
which  he  has  himself  bi'ought  forward  to  prove  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  the  Temporal  Power.    It  is  really  idle 
to  quote  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lansdowne  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  opinions  which  eminent  English  Whigs  of  strong 
anti-Catholic  prepossessions  could  express  on  this  subject  in 
1849.    The  face  of  Eui'ope  has  been  transformed  since 
1849,  ^"^^  ^  whole  series  of  great  events  has  occurred — 
the  defeat  of  Austria,  the  downfall  of  France,  the  rise  of 
the  Italian  Kingdom — events  any  one  of  which,  and  cer- 
tainly all  of  which  taken  together,  would  have,  without 
doubt,  been  regarded  by  both  the  two  eminent  Whigs  in 
question  as  in  themselves  more  dangerous  to  the  spiiitual 
independence  of  the  Pope  than  the  mere  loss  of  his  tem- 
poralities.   It  is  certainly  no  unfair  presumption  that,  if 
they  were  alive   now,  and  perceived   that   the  pastoral 
authority  of  that    august  shepherd  whose  Divine  com- 
mission runs  emblazoned  round  the  cupola  of  St.  Petei''s 
is  not  less,  but  rather   more,  powerful   over  his  flock 
than   before,  they  would   have  materially  modified  the 
opinions  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  quoted.    Nay,  the  best  of 
t  is  that  Mr.  Lilly  himself  has  modified  tliem  in  adopt- 
ing them  as  his  own  ;  for  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
neither  Brougham  nor  Lansdowne  nor  any  statesman, 
English  or  foreign,  forty  years  ago,  would  have  favoured 
that  scheme  of  "  international  guarantees  "  which  Mr.  Lilly 
suggests,  and  which  in  their  opinion,  as  we  dare  say  in  that 
of  the  present  Pope  himself,  would  only  serve  to  emphasize, 
without  in  any  degree  diminishing,  what  the  statesman.ship  of 
that  era  would  have  regarded  as  tlie  dangerous  dependence  of 
the  Pope's  present  position.   Mr.  Lilly  himself  is  careful  to 
observe  that  Leo  XIII.  may  or  may  not  regard  the  pro- 
posed modus  Vivendi  as  an  acceptable  one ;  it  is  for  the 
Holy  Father  himself  to  say  that.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  his 
saying  any  thing  but  one  about  it ;  namely,  that  thing  which 
he  has  persisted  in  saying  to  all  proposals  of  compromise 
tliroughout  his  Pontificate.  We  can  undei-stand  and  respect 
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his  attitude,  and  tlioiigh  it  is  no  doubt  what  is  com- 
monly called  imiiracticable,  it  is  not  really  any  more  so  than 
the  suggestions  which  "  Liberal  Catholics  "  like  Mr.  Lilly 
recommend  to  him. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

THE  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends,  went  mad,  and  bit  M. 
CoNSTANS.  The  name  of  the  dog  is  Feeycinet,  and 
his  private  end  is  the  Pi'esidency  of  France.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  French  Ministerial  crisis  given  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  Soleil  says  it  was  a  fight 
between  the  bulldog  Constans  and  the  cat  Freycinet  ; 
and  that  the  cat,  coming  artfully  up  behind,  felled  the  bull- 
dog with  "  one  blow  of  his  claw."  From  this  we  gather 
that  cats  are  larger  or  bulldogs  smaller  in  France  than  in 
this  country ;  unless,  indeed,  the  strange-looking  natui-al 
history  of  the  Soleil  is  to  be  explained  by  its  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  habits,  pei-sonal  appearance,  and  mili- 
tary tactics  of  the  beasts  it  names.  Such  are  the  sagacious 
interpretations  of  gentlemen  who  will  be  known  by  their 
insight  into  millstones.  Less  ambitious  persons  will  be 
content  to  explain  a  not  very  mysterious  event  by  the 
manifest  fact  that  crises  are  likely  to  be  common  in  legis- 
lative Chambers  which  possess  no  permanent  majority,  and 
are  divided  by  bitter  hatreds,  both  political  and  religious. 
Intrigue  .-and  rivalry  are  likely  to  be  active  in  such  an 
element,  but,  even  if  they  were  not,  confusion  and  instability 
of  Cabinets  would  be  inevitable.  Whether  M.  de  Freycinet 
has  tripped  up  M.  Constans  or  not,  we  know  that,  when- 
ever the  Radicals  and  Conservatives  dislike  any  third  party 
sufficiently,  they  can  vipset  it,  but  will  combine  for  no 
other  purpose.  This  is,  after  all,  the  dominating  fact  in  the 
French  Chamber,  compared  with  which  the  truth  or  false- 
liood  of  the  backstairs  information  and  valets'  tittle-tattle 
collected  by  newspaper  correspondents  is  of  absolutely  no 
importance. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Fi'ench  crisis  has  been  what 
everybody  in  Europe  foi'esaw.     A  stopgap  Ministry  has 
been  formed,  under  the  nominal  Premiership  of  an  almost 
unknown  man.    It  includes  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Rouvier, 
and  M.  Ribot,  the  three  well-known  Opportunist  politicians, 
but  it  does  not  include  M.  Constans.    The  late  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  angry,  which  is 
unreasonable.    He  describes  the  position  accurately  enough, 
if,  indeed,  he  has  said  that  he  was  taken  as  a  mercenaiy 
soldier  to  do  a  piece  of  fighting,  and  is  discharged  now  that 
the  enemy  is  beaten.    It  is  upon  these  terms  that  the  soldier 
of  fortune  serves.    The  future  of  the  INIinistry  from  which 
he  is  excluded  is  not  difficult  to  forecast.    The  fact  that  its 
chief,  M.  Loubet,  is  an  obscure  Deputy,  who  owes  his  pre- 
sent place  to  the  unwillingness  of  men  of  more  distinction 
to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  discredit,  would  not  of  itself 
prevent  the  Ministry  from  lasting.    It  will,  unless  the 
chapter  of  accidents  contains  a  very  great  surprise,  be  soon 
upset,  simply  because  it  is  going  to  repeat  that  policy  of 
endeavouring  to  blow  simultaneously  hot  and  cold  which 
has  already  failed  so  signally  with  M.  de  Freycinet.  Even 
without  the  help  of  the  platitudes  and   repetitions  in 
M.  Loubet's  declaration  last  Thursday,  this  was  made 
clear  by  the  construction  of  the  Ministry.    Its  most  im- 
portant members  are  Opportunists.    M.  Loubet  himself  is 
a  politician  of  the  same  stamp,  and  has  always  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  a  "  policy  of  pacification."    This  pre- 
dominance of  the  Opportunists,  combined  with  the  pointed 
neglect  of  M.  Clemenceau  by  the  President  during  the 
late  crisis,  accounts  for  the  angry  hostility  of  the  Radicals. 
Their  anger  is  in  no  degree  diminished  by  M.  Loubet's 
choice   of  M.   Viette,   a   Radical,  as  his   Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  M.  Ricard,  a  noted  Anti-Clerical, 
as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship.    The  mere 
presence  of  two  members  of  their  party  in  a  Cabinet 
in  which  they  will  possess  no  real  power  will  not  satisfy 
the  Radicals.    On  the  other  hand,  the  nomination  of  an 
Anti-Clerical  to  the  very  office  in  which  he  would  be  best 
able  to  insult  and  injure  the  Church,  and  the  decision 
not  to  withdraw  the  Associations  Bill,  are  very  likely  to 
exasperate  the  Consei'vatives.     Another   combination  of 
these  parties  is,  therefore,  eminently  probable.    It  will  not 
be  made  less  likely  by  the  manifest  determination  of  the 
Radicals  to  punish  M.  Carnot  for  his  undisguised  dislike  of 
them.    They  will  have  the  help  of  M.  Constans,  who  is 
known  not  to  be  acceptaljle  to  the  President,  and  is 
smarting  under  his  exclusion  from  M.  Loubet's  Cabinet.  A 
soldier  of  fortune  who  Las  been  deprived  of  good  quarters, 


pay,  and  allowances  can  hardly  be  blamed  foi'  proving  to 
his  late  employers  that  they  would  have  done  better  to 
retain  his  sword.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lielp 
of  the  Conservatives  will  be  given  to  the  Radical  attack  on 
M.  Carnot.  It  might  perhaps  be  wiser  in  them  not  to 
help  in  upsetting  a  President  who  has  on  the  whole  shown 
himself  in  favour  of  the  decent  ti'eatment  of  the  Chui'ch  ; 
but  the  temptation  to  pi'ove  once  more  that  there  can  be  no 
stability  under  the  Republic  will  probably  overpower  this 
prudential  consideration,  which  is  after  all  of  douljtful  force. 
Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  social  contempt  felt 
for  M.  Carnot  by  the  Conservative  leaders.  Influenced  by 
one  or  Ijoth  motives,  they  are  very  capable  of  helping  the 
Radicals  to  pass  a  vote  of  censm-e  on  the  alleged  undue 
influence  of  General  BrugJire,  and  in  that  case  a  Presiden- 
tial crisis  will  be  added  to  the  Ministerial. 


MORNING  SITTINGS. 

IT  is  no  doubt  an  unusual,  if  not  an  unprecedented,  cir- 
cmnstance  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  find  itself 
called  upon  to  hold  morning  sittings  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fiidays  before  the  Session  is  a  month  old.  But  the  situa- 
tion out  of  which  the  demand  has  arisen  is  itself  imusuaL 
A  seventh  Session,  to  begin  with,  is  no  very  common  occur- 
rence in  our  Parliamentary  history ;  and  it  is  still  more 
uncommon  for  a  Government  to  commit  themselves  in  such 
a  Session  to  such  heavy  legislative  engagements  as  they 
have  undertaken  in  the  present  year.  And  assuredly  it  is 
I'ai'e,  indeed,  for  them  to  have  to  do  with  a  House  of  Commons 
in  the  precise  mood  which  now  prevails  in  that  assembly — a 
mood  which  is  as  hostile  to  the  transaction  of  Ministerial 
business  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  their  privi- 
leges by  private  members.  Already  in  these  early  days  the 
House  has  been  three  times  counted  out  on  a  private 
members'  night,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"rising  young  men"  of  the  Opposition,  consumed  as  they 
are  by  mutual  jealousies,  would  have  been  any  more 
willing  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
to  provide  each  other  with  facilities  foi-  self-display.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  of  "  financial  business " — to 
use  the  perfectly  unambiguovis  expression  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  finds  so  many  possible  meanings — is,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out,  in  a  condition  which  renders  some 
such  appeal  to  the  House  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity. 
There  are  twenty-six  votes  to  be  taken  on  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates — some  of  them,  as  was  observed  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  not  altogether  of  an  un- 
controversial  character.  There  are  Army  and  Navy  votes 
to  be  obtained,  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  engagements, 
it  is  of  high  importance  to  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Government  that  the  adjourned  first  readings  of  certain 
Ministerial  measures  should  be  taken  without  further  delay, 
in  order  that  these  Bills  may  as  soon  as  possible  be  printed 
and  their  details  made  public. 

The  position,  in  fact,  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  so 
strong  that  the  much-talked-of  "  resolute  resistance  "  that 
was  to  have  been  oiiered  to  his  demand  on  the  Opposition 
benches  speedily  collapsed.  Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint  of 
the  Ministerial  motion  that  it  rested  a  very  wide  proposal 
on  a  very  narrow  basis,  was  promptly  met  and  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Balfour's  ready  consent  to  limit  the  terai  of  its  opera- 
tion to  the  Aveeks  before  Easter  ;  and  thereafter  the  debate 
resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  private 
members  to  rescue  their  own  or  their  fiiends'  days  from  the 
wreck — attempts  which  incidentally  brought  to  light  the 
agreeable  fact  that  the  hearts  of  the  English  Radical  and 
the  Irish  Nationalist  do  not  at  all  necessarily  beat  as  one 
when  it  is  question  between  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
grievance  and  the  English  fad.  These  endeavours  were  not 
attended  with  much  success ;  and  their  authors,  we  fear, 
will  not  enlist  any  lai'ger  measure  of  public  compassion.  We 
even  doubt,  indeed,  whether  emotion  would  have  been 
profoundly  stirred  in  any  quarters  by  the  withdrawal 
of  private  members'  piivileges,  not  merely  until  Easter,  but 
till  the  end  of  the  Session.  If  these  gentlemen  could  but 
understand  how  slight  is  the  interest  taken  in  the  vast 
majority  of  their  "motions"  by  any  human  being  outside 
the  circle  of  their  friends,  families,  and  perhaps  constitu- 
encies, and  how,  in  this  particular  Session,  that  always 
diminishing  amount  of  interest  has  touched  the  vanishing 
point,  it  might  not,  indeed,  reconcile  them  to  the  fate  to 
which  they  are  annually  called  upon  to  submit,  but  it  might 
at  least  brace  them  to  bear  it  without  unmaiily  lamentation. 
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The  only  real  concern  of  the  ijublic  is  that  the  victims 
—and  this  less  for  their  own  sake  than  that  of  the  national 
business— should  not  be  sacrificed  in  vain.  But  we  can- 
not deny  that  this  waste  of  human  suffering,  in  its  acutest 
form  of  wounded  vanity,  has  sometimes  occurred.  The 
morning  sitting  has  too  often  proved  to  be  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  snare,  and  Ministers  who  have  thought  to  make 
so  much  progress  by  "  taking  Tviesdays  and  Fridays,"  and 
getting  to  then-  business  at  two  o'clock,  have  risen  with 
sadly  disappointed  hopes  at  the  hour  of  seven.  It  will  be 
for  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  keep  a  firmly  controlling 
hand  upon  the  idle,  or  deliberately  obstructive,  talker  in 
order  to  prevent  it. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

'rpO-DAY'S  election  has  been  preceded  by  a  busy  week 
J-   of  meetings  on  both  sides,  and  if  meetings  clear  the 
air,  the  voting  ratepayers  should  benefit  by  the  consequent 
"  visibility."     We  use  now  the  language  of  meteorology 
with  a  view  to  a  forecast.    All  we  require  to  ensure  good 
government  for  London  for  the  next  three  years  is  a  heavy 
poll  to-day.  The  sjjorting  prophets  of  the  Gladstoni  an  cause 
are  sufficient  examples  of  the  egregious  calling.   They  have 
been  very  much  abroad  this  week.  But  we  are  not  tempted 
to  prefigure,  to  a  "  nicely  calculated  less  or  more,"  how 
much  more  abroad  they  will  be  found  next  week.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  their  oracles  are  dumb,  though  they 
make^  a   somewhat   reckless   exposm-e   of  the  beggarly 
machinery  that  works  them.  London,  they  tell  us,  is  already 
"  captured "  by  the  most  musical    noise  of  the  Liberal 
campaigners.    To  music  Thebes  arose,  and  to  music  Jericho 
fell.    But  these  two  miracles  are  not  to  be  wi-ought  by  one 
and  the  same  blast.    He  must  be  a  braggart  commander 
who  pronounces  the  victory  for  his  side  before  ever  a  blow 
is  struck,  and  while  the  .stronghold  is  still  intact.  Such, 
however,  is  the  way  of  the  Liberal  tipster.    "  Listen  to  our 
"  noLse,"  says  he,  "  look  at  our  meetings  " — which  is  what 
we  hope  the  ratepayers  have  done,  and  what  we  propose  to 
— "  London  is  won,  and  we  know  the  secret  of  success.' 
The  secret  of  this  visionary  capture  is  extremely  "simple."' 
It  is  simply  this,  according  to  the  Bail)/  A^ews—"  To  ask,  is 
"  to  have."    Wliat  could  be  more  enticing  to  a  simple 
garrison,  such  as  the  prophetic  Progressive  imagines  the 
London  ratepayers  to  be  1     But  there  have  been  signs 
among  the  Progressive  ranks  of  misgivings  as  to  the  value 
of  this  simple  practice  in  the  campaigning  art.  Their  banner 
with  a  strange  device  has  become  embaiTassing.  ' '  To  promise  is 
"  to  pay  "  is  a  pretty  device  as  long  as  you  may  avoid  awkward 
questions  as  to  who  pays.    But  when  the  ratepayers  dis- 
covered that  it  was  they  who  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
promises  of  the  Progressive  programme,  the  situation  was 
a  little  altered.    Hence,  in  the  place  of  brassy  panegyiics 
t)n  themselves,  the  Progressives  and  their  supporters  have 
taken  to  denouncing  the  wickedness  of  those  who  harass  a 
virtuous  and  incorruptible  Comicil.    There  has  been  during 
this  last  week  much  vague  and  windy  speechifying  about 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  London  and  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Progressives ;  but  of  zeal  for  the  "  programme  " 
there  has  l)een  a  decidedly  cooling  decline. 

Lord  Rosebery's  acti^dty  must  obviously  be  taken  as 
proof  of  his  faith  in  the  political  efficacy  of  the  Gladstonian- 
Progressive  alliance,  rather  than  as  evidence  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Progressivism.  He  would  not  be  called 
a  Progressive.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  Progres- 
sive programme  was,  when  speaking  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall,  as  if  he  was  unaware  that  the  document  in  question 
had  been  circulated  in  every  electoral  division  by  the  Pro- 
gressives and  their  agents.  Perhaps  he  spoke  as  a  rival 
programme-maker,  whose  little  circular  had  found  fewer 
subscribers  than  its  monstrous  competitor.  But,  though  no 
Pi  •ogressive  he,  but  only  a  Liberal,  Lord  Bosebery  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  as  one  for  the  present 
election.  And  he  has  been  unremitting  in  support  of 
Progressives,  although  one  of  the  objects  of  their  programme 
is  the  taxation  of  ground-rents,  which  Lord  Bosebery 
declared  three  years  ago  was  not  a  question  for  discussion 
by  the  County  Council.  At  the  St.  James's  Hall,  Lord 
Bosebery  showed  extraordinary  alacrity  in  avoiding  the 
critical  points  of  Sir  Henry  James's  exposition  of  the  acts 
and  promises  of  a  Progressive  Council.  The  ratepayers 
who  would  have  to  pay  the  piper— to  the  tune  of 
one  hundred  milUons— were  not  informed  of  the  fact  that 
they,  and  they  only,  must  pay  for  the  redemption  of  Pro- 


gressive promises.     Instead   of  replying  to  Sir  Henry 
James,  he  fell  back,  like  a  true  Progressive,  upon  fractious 
complaints  of  a  wicked  Tory  Government,  who  had  harassed 
and  thwarted  a  well-meaning  Council  and  marred  its  noble 
endeavours.    Indeed,  in  the  genteel  art  of  gliding,  which 
the  plain  man  calls  shuffling,  Lord  IIosebery  showed  some 
ingenuity.    He  talked  of  signs  of  the  times,  rioting  in 
Berlin,  May-day  celebrations,  and  a  "  large  and  generous 
"  policy,"  just  as  the  platform  orator  is  apt  to  do  when  at 
a  loss  for  argument.     He  was  exquisitely  inconsequen- 
tial   and  exuberantly   florid;   but,   as   for  refutin  s  the 
criticisms   of    Sir   Henry    James,    there    was  scarcely 
the  attempt  to  meet  them  in  the  way  of  reason.    It  was 
especially  unhapjiy  in  Lord  Bosebery  to  ask  Sir  Henry 
James,  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  police  control  and 
the  unity  of  London,  if  he  remembered  his  former  colleague, 
Sir  William  Harcourt.    Sir  Henry  James  was  explicit  in 
this  matter.    He  had  emphaticidly  stated  that  he  did  re- 
member Sir  William  and  his  little  Bill  in  1884,  and  he 
remembered  that  no  one  was  more  opposed  to  making  over 
the  control  of  the  police  to  the  County  Council  than  Sir 
William  Harcourt.    Altogether,  we  suspect  that  Lord 
Rosebery's  reply  to  Sir  Henry  James  will  have  sen.sibly 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  Moderate  candidates  in  the  battle 
to-day. 


MR.  DIXON-HARTLAND'S  MOTION. 

THE  counting  out  of  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland's  motion  for 
a  Royal  Commission  "  to  investigate  the  action  and 
"  extravagance  of  the  London  School  Board  "  only  supplies 
a  further  reason  for  commenting  upon  it.    A  count-out  is 
sometimes  more  than  a  proof  of  the  indolence  of  honourable 
members,  but  it  is  fi'equently  evidence  of  that  and  of  nothing 
else.    To  take  it  foi'  granted  that  a  counted-out  motion  is  a 
condemned  one,  is  at  any  rate  rash.    In  the  present  case  it 
would  be  absurd,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  desirable  to 
draw  attention  to  what  the  member  for  Uxbridge  said. 
The  waste  of  immense  quantities  of  the  ratepayei's'  money, 
and  the  fleecing  of  him  by  dishonest  contractors  and  lip 
servants,  are  not  small  evils.    It  is  to  be  wished  that  they 
could  be  visited  by  some  form  of  punishment  which  their 
authors  would  feel  more  acutely  than  exposure  and  ciiticisra 
— penalties  to  which  the  tribes  of  fadmongers  and  self- 
seekers  are  by  nature  callous.  As  the  House  will  not  lend  its 
help  to  the  application  of  the  greater  whip,  there  is  the  more 
need  that  those  who  can  apply  the  lesser  should  not  fail. 
Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  did  his  part  remarkably  well,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  answer  made  for  the  old  Board  by  Mr. 
Buxton.    The  member  for  Poplar  could   only  say  that 
things  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  re- 
presented ;  that,  if  the  London  School  Board  has  spent  a 
monstrous  sum  of  money,  it  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  spend 
it  in — a  plea,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  must  confess  our  in- 
ability to  see  the  cogency  ;  that,  if  teachers  are  very  highly 
paid,  life  in  London  is  dear  and  their  salaries  are  not  rein- 
forced by  allowances,  pleas  in  which  there  is  some  point ; 
and  that,  though  there  has  been  dishonesty,  there  lias  not 
been  so  much  as  people  suppose.    Mr.  Buxton  rung  the 
changes  on  that  useful  old  formula  "  there  has  been  great 
"  exaggeration  "  till  an  honourable  member  dissolved  the 
spell  by  uttering  the  approved  formula.    We  are  not  forty, 
let  there  be  an  end  ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  sitting 
on  a  private  members'  night. 

It  was  easier  to  go  home  to  dinner  than  to  answer  Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland.  He  stated  with  force  and  in  good  order 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  Board's  extravagance. 
The  waste  in  salaries  is  a  point  on  which  little  need  be  said. 
Teachers  in  London  Board  schools  are  paid  unnecessarily 
highly,  but  cutting  down  the  workman's  hire  to  the  quick 
is  a  trumpery  economj^  in  such  cases.  The  whole  excess  in 
their  combined  salaries  does  not  amount  to  the  waste  on 
one  dishonestly  executed  building  contract,  and  if  the 
Board's  worst  sin  were  that  it  had  enabled  a  score,  or  even 
two,  of  industrious  married  couples  to  earn  6oo^.  a  year 
when  they  might  have  been  secured  for  400^.,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  would  have  given  the  Recording  Angel  much 
trouble.  It  is  not  extravagance  in  salaries  which  has  caused 
the  increase  in  the  rates  to  be  44"  15  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  attendances  has  been  only 
4-I2  per  cent,  between  1889  and  1891.  Interpreted  into 
pounds  sterling,  what  these  figures  mean  is,  that  whereas 
"  in  1883  240,000  children  were  educated  for  679,595^., 
"  in  1891  it  cost  1,403.280?.  to  educate  349,291  children, 
"  or  more   than   double   the   amount  to   educate  only 
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"  100,000  more."    This  preposterous  waste  has  been  due 
to  much  more  effectual  methods  of  evacuation.    The  store 
superintendents  have  been  allowed  to  buy  as  they  pleased. 
In  obedience  to  a  universal  law  laid  down  long  ago  by 
Dr.  Swift,  and  verifiable  by  the  experience  of  eveiy  house- 
wife, the  servant  has  ordered  lavishly  for  the  credit  of 
the  fomily.    329,129  books,  weighing  fifty  tons,  have  been 
returned  by  the  teachers  as  superfluous.     The  cost  of 
supplying  books  has  accordingly  i-isen  fi'om  is.  lod.  to  3.9. 
per  child,  which  alone  accounts  for  the  waste  of  over 
20,000?.    Skeletons  of  men  and  fishes  have  been  bought  on 
a  scale  adequate  to  the  needs  of  several  ancient  Univer- 
sities.   But  even  this  is   a  trifle.    The  one  great  and 
suflScient  explanation  of  the  outrageous  growth   of  the 
school-rate  is  to  be  found  in  the  outlay,  not  of  tens  and 
twenties   of  thousands,  but    of  millions  of  pounds,  on 
building.    Bad  bricks  and  mortar,  unhealthy  sites,  and 
scamped  work  have  laid  his  pi'esent  burden  on  the  rate- 
payer— not  salaries,  or  skeletons  of  codfish,  or  tons  of 
primers.    4,778,746?. — ten  times   the  whole  revenue  of 
the   Ci'o\ra  in  the  Armada  year — have  been  spent  on 
building,  exclusive  of  sites  and  fittings.    The  quality  of 
the  work  in  the  case  of  163  schools  out  of  356  erected 
by  the  Board  is  notorious.     Tlie  quality  of  the  sites  is 
illustrated,  to  take  one  case  out  of  the  many  quoted  by 
Mr.  Dixon-Hartland,  by  the  Globe  Terrace  School  in 
Bethnal  Green.    At  this  place  of  education,  the  ftict  that 
seventy  childi'en  were  absent  on  the  sick  list  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation, and  to  the  removal  of  two  cartloads  of  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  other  refuse  fi'om  under  the  floor.  All 
this  bad  work,  and   its  shameful   consequences,  all  this 
encouragement  of  scamping  and  jerry-building,  all  this  pro- 
pagation of  disease  among  the  weak  and  helpless — than 
which  no  more  abject  oflence  can  be  committed  by  man — 
is  directly   traceable   to   the   carelessness  and  ignorant 
over-haste   of    the   old    Board,   on   which    Mr.  Justice 
Day   commented    in   a    notorious   trial.    If  this  does 
not  constitute  a  good  case  for  a  Royal  Commission,  we 
do  not  know  what  does.    It  may  not  be  possible  to  inflict 
any  punishment  beyond  shame  on  the  members  of  the 
conceited  and  incompetent  governing  body  which  was  in 
the  last  resort  responsible  ;  but  it  would  be  both  possible  and 
desirable  to  guard  against  the  I'ecurrence  of  such  ignominy 
by  a  blasting  exposure,  and  the  elaboration  of  effective 
safeguards  against  such  misconduct  in  future. 


A  HAPry  RE-ENTRY. 

IT  was  not  more  pleasant  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  address  his  friends  in  Paddington,  on  behalf  of  the 
other  friends  whom  he  wishes  to  see  elected  to  the  County 
Council,  than  it  is  for  us,  in  the  circumstances,  to  welcome 
him  upon  his  reappearance  on  the  platform.  Considera- 
tions upon  which  it  would  be  uncivil  to  do  more  than 
touch  make  it  only  the  more  agi'eeable  to  meet  him  with 
a  sincere  expression.  His  return  might  well  have  been 
so  diffeient.  Happily  we  have  only  to  note  this  for  the 
pm-pose  of  heightening  the  satisfaction  caused  by  the 
character  of  the  reappearance  he  has  actually  made.  If 
Lord  Randolph  has  supplied  any  jjolitical  di'aughtsman  who 
might  yesterday  morning  be  in  want  of  a  subject  for  a 
cartoon,  it  will,  at  least,  show  him  well  employed.  The 
hint  he  has  given  is  capable  of  efiective  ti'eatment.  "  I 
"  should  like  "—so  ran  his  Instructions  to  a  Painter — "  to 
"  perch  myself  on  the  pillow  of  every  slumbeiing  Unionist, 
"  and  to  shout  into  his  ear,  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
"  Wake,  rouse  yourself !  London  is  to  be  fought  for  to-day." 
Within  the  limitations  imposed  upon  even  the  most  enter- 
prising politician  by  the  unmanageable  nature  of  things,  he 
has  done  his  best  to  deliver  this  appeal  to  the  Unionist  ear. 
His  speech  will  at  least  have  stated  the  undoubted  fact  to 
every  Unionist  eye  on  Friday  morning,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  pealing  it  into  the  ear  on  Saturday. 

_  That  part  of  Lord  Randolph's  address  which  touches 
directly  on  the  government  of  London  may  be  passed  over 
here.  It  could  not  be  discussed  without  repetition  of 
much  which  we  discuss  elsewhere.  And  in  this  case,  too, 
repetition  would  be  the  less  pardonable  because  the  most 
effective  parts  of  his  address  were  devoted  to  that  Separatist 
manoeuvre  of  which  the  Progressive  campaign  is  only  the 
screen.  It  is  not  the  least  striking  instance  of  the  cool 
impudence  which  distinguishes  the  converts  of  Mr.  Parnell 
— a  competent  instructor  of  willing  pupils — that  they  are 
asserting  at  the  present  moment  that,  not  they,  but  the 
Unionists,  ai'e  responsible  for  making  the  municipal  elections 


of  London  political.  With  this  empty  pretence  Lord  R  andolph 
Churchill  made  very  short  work.  The  work  which  he 
made  with  the  gentle  Machiavellism  of  Loi'd  Rosebery  was 
in  his  best  and  most  effective  manner.  But  he  was  most 
telling,  because  he  was  plainly  most  pleased,  with  his  task 
when  he  was  dealing  with  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The 
.sudden  zeal  for  municipal  aduiinisti  :it  ion,  and  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  "great  monopolies,"  displayed  by  the  politician 
whose  own  London  Government  Bill  was  buried  under  his 
own  endless  talk,  and  whose  only  share  in  the  work 
of  bridling  the  monopolies  hitherto  was  his  successful 
obstruction  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Bill  for  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  Water  Companies,  supplied  a  very  tempting  sub- 
ject. Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  good  service  in 
showing  the  Paddington  ratepayers  what  Sir  William's 
zeal  meant  then  and  Avhat  it  means  now.  He  would  be  an 
infinitely  less  hard  hitter  than  he  is  by  nature  if  he  had  not 
made  effective  use  of  Mi'.  Morley's  characteristic  indis- 
cretion about  the  more  or  less  pious  opinions  of  the 
young  men  dreaming  dreams  to  whom  the  Progressives 
ask  London  to  entrust  its  affairs.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  only  to  jiut  Mr.  Morley's  words  to- 
gether, and  ask  his  audience  to  think  what  they  mean. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  Lord  Randolph's  speech  was  the 
boldness  and  good  sense  with  which  he  attacked  that 
favourite  Progressive  paradox,  the  right  of  London  to 
exactly  the  same  form  and  degree  of  Local  Government  as 
is  enjoyed  by  provincial  towns.  By  a  happy  and  effective 
illustration,  he  made  the  absurdity  of  the  compai'ison  mani- 
fest to  every  one  of  his  hearers.  A  cricket-ball  and  a 
cannon-ball  are  both  balls  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  can  take  the  second  in  hand  as  easily  as  the  first. 
What  a  15-inch  spherical  shot  is  to  a  cricket-ball, 
London  is  to  Bii-mingham  or  Manchester.  The  Admini- 
stration which  can  deal  with  either  of  these  impor- 
tant cities  would  be  inadequate  to  the  government  of  the 
five  millions  of  London.  But,  even  if  comparative  size  did 
not  make  the  proposal  to  assimilate  the  capital  to  pro- 
vincial towns  I'idiculous,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  capital 
should  ensure  the  rejection  of  the  Progi'essive  demands.  The 
management  of  London  is  a  national  as  well  as  a 
local  affair,  and  the  question  of  the  control  of  its  police 
is  one  for  the  national  Government.  The  passage 
in  which  Lord  Randolph  insisted  on  this  obvious  differ- 
ence compares  very  favourably  with  Lord  Rosebery's 
rather  gushing  rhetoric.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  con- 
demned the  demand  more  emphatically  than  he  did,  and 
could  for  the  sake  of  a  vigorous  condemnation  even  have 
spared  his  effective  demonstration  that  the  Separatist  leaders 
had  rejected  in  advance  the  Progressive  claim  which  they 
support.  But  though  Loid  Randolph  Churchill  did 
not  draw  the  deduction  himself,  he  supplied  his  hearers 
with  ample  means  for  doing  so.  When  engaged  on  that 
task  he  was  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and  good  govern- 
ment, which  is  where  we  are  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  hope 
he  will  always  remain. 


SUBMERGED  PARIS. 

"PARIS  has  no  East  End,  no  quarter  entirely  given  up  to 
poverty  and  crime,  no  great  masses  of  squalid  life.  The 
poor  are  scattered  more  or  less  all  over  the  town,  except  in  the 
extreme  west,  thougL,  of  course,  they  are  more  numerous  in  some 
districts  than  others.  Formerly  they  clustered  thick  in  the 
centre,  but  the  process  of  rebuilding  and  improvement  is  gradu- 
ally driving  them  away  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Some 
of  the  ancient  rookeries,  indeed,  still  remain,  and  in  certain  parts 
of  old  Paris,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cite,  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  districts  of  St.-Merri 
and  St.-Antoine,  there  is  yet  many  a  foul  alley,  many  a  criminal 
haunt  -within  a  few  yards  of  some  stately  thoroughfare ;  but  the 
very  poor  have  gone  further  afield,  and  are  principally  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortifications,  so  that  the  city  is 
encompassed  by  a  sort  of  zone  of  degraded  life.  Of  the  twenty 
arrondissements  into  which  Paris  is  divided,  the  poorest  are  the 
20th,  which  lies  due  east,  and  Includes  Belleville,  the  Pere-la- 
Chaise  district,  and  Charonne;  the  iith  immediately  adjoining  it, 
and  including  La  Roquette  ;  the  iSth,  due  north,  beyond  Mont- 
martre,  and  the  1 5th,  in  the  south-west  corner  around  the  factories. 
In  all  these  parts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks  numbers  of 
small,  dirty  streets  exist,  consisting  of  poor,  ill-built,  and  some- 
times dilapidated  houses  ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  widespread 
misery,  not  much  overcrowding,  as  we  should  reckon  it,  and, 
above  all,  no  cellar  population.    The  worst  dwellings  are  those 
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occupied  by  tlie  famous  rag-picliers,  wlio,  indeed,  exhibit  a  style 
of  living  equal  to  anytbing  in  the  slums  of  London.  A  large 
number  of  them  live  to  the  north,  beyond  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  within  and  without  the  city  barrier;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  quarter  in  •which  to  study  the  very  poor  of  Paris.  A 
literal  description  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  how  they  live. 

Just  beyond  the  cemetery  of  Moutmartre  lies  the  Rue  Mer- 
cadet.  Houses  are  here  few  and  far  between,  and  the  street  is 
bounded  by  walls,  in  which  an  occasional  doorway  gives  entrance 
to  some  straggling  garden  or  other  piece  of  open  ground.  Over 
one  of  these  doorways  are  the  words  Cite  Maupy.  It  is  a  rag- 
pickers' colony.  Inside  you  find  a  large  open  space,  having  a 
singular  brolien-down  appearance,  but  with  nothing  or  little 
offensive  about  it ;  for  the  brilliant  sunshine  penetrates  every 
corner  and  eats  up  the  squalor.  The  place  reeks  of  rubbish. 
Here  is  a  heap  of  old  iron,  there  a  shed  full  of  scraps  of  paper, 
and  there,  again,  a  clothes-line  on  which  a  few  filthy  rags  are 
fluttering.  The  very  bushes  look  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  some 
dust-heap.  The  rag-pickers'  cottages  line  one  whole  side  of  the 
yard,  and  also  form  three  or  four  little  streets,  projecting  into  the 
centre  from  the  top  end.  They  are  about  ten  feet  high,  of  one 
story  only,  and  very  poorly  built.  Families  occupy  generally 
two  rooms,  measuring  seme  ten  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  con- 
nected by  a  doorway  without  a  door ;  or  rather  the  cottage  is 
divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  which  does  not  run  quite 
across,  but  leaves  a  gap  to  serve  as  a  doorway.  As  the  floors 
are  of  tiles  laid  simply  on  the  ground,  and  the  walls  extremely 
thin,  these  little  rooms  are  excessively  damp  and  cold.  The 
interior  arrangements  depend,  of  course,  on  the  tenants ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  tidy  enough  and  tolerably  comfortable,  in  others 
wretched  ;  the  majority  incline  to  the  latter  condition.  The  rent 
of  a  cottage  is  three  francs  a  week,  which  seems  a  great  deal, 
considering  how  far  out  of  Paiis  it  is.  A  much  more  comfort- 
able room  can  be  had,  say  in  Poplar,  for  almost  the  same  money. 
The  landlord  lives  on  the  premises  and  looks  after  his  tenants. 
He  is  an  elderly  man  dressed  as  a  workman,  but  very  well  spoken 
and  evidently  educated.  Formerly  a  musician  in  a  theatrical 
orchestra,  he  now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  Cite  Maupy,  in 
•which  he  appears  to  take  considerable  pride,  and  with  some 
reason;  for  this  colony,  which  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  including  children,  is  very  select  and  a  highly  favourable 
specimen.  Only  a  superior  class  of  rag-pickers  is  admitted. 
There  is  poverty  here,  and  great  poverty :  but  it  is  not  of  that 
helpless  kind  which  has  sunk  involuntarily  to  what  it  is,  and  will 
inevitably  sink  lower.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conscious,  pre- 
meditated, cheerful,  and  even  prosperous  in  its  way.  The 
refuse  amid  which  these  people  live — the  broken  tins  here, 
the  rags  there — is  deceptive ;  it  is  not  a  sign  of  decay,  but 
of  industry,  a  stock-in-trade,  a  means  of  livelihood.  For  their 
class  they  are  well  off"  here  and  enjoy  certain  advantages.  For 
instance,  the  situation  is  very  open  and  the  place  as  fresh  as 
such  a  place  can  be.  That  it  is  not  unhealthy  the  old  people 
show ;  for  here,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  still  hale,  is  a  grandam 
over  eighty,  who  has  successfully  weathered  the  storms  of 
recent  winters.  And  here  is  another  of  sixty-five,  the  mother 
of  thirteen,  who  still  works  for  her  own  living,  and  is  as  hearty 
a  woman  for  her  years  as  you  may  wish  to  see.  Indeed,  the 
better  class  rag-pickers  are  not  amiss  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, except  that  their  backs  are  bent  from  perpetually  carry- 
ing heavy  burdens,  and  their  hands  have  become  veritable  talons 
in  shape,  texture,  and  hue.  A  second  advantage  here  is  a  grocer's 
.shop,  kept  by  the  landlord's  son  and  daughter-in-law,  where  ne- 
cessaries can  be  had  cheap  and  handy,  including  (of  course) 
drinks  of  all  kinds  from  absinthe  to  Bordeaux.  The  quality  of 
these  latter,  however,  is  not  guaranteed,  as  there  is  a  printed 
notice  stating  that  all  liquors  are  sold  comma  produit  de  fantame 
— a  thoroughly  French  euphemism,  designed  to  checkmate  the 
inspector  of  adulteration  from  the  lahoratoire  municipale  without 
unduly  alarming  customers.  A  third  convenience  on  the 
premises  is  a  mattre  chiffonnicr,  or  wholesale  rag-merchant's 
establishment,  which  consists  of  a  large  barn  containing 
assorted  heaps  of  rubbish  and  a  weighing-machine.  Such  is  a 
superior  rag-pickers'  colony. 

If  now  you  leave  the  Cit6  Maupy,  and  continue  northwards  by 
the  Avenue  St.-Ouen,  after  passing  the  barrier  you  come  into 
the  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  a  poorly  built,  still-growing 
street,  out  of  which  run  at  intervals  a  number  of  narrow  alleys, 
about  one  hundred  yards  long.  They  are  bordered  by  one-storied 
hovels,  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  not  nearly  in  such 
good  condition.  In  many  the  windows  are  broken,  and  patched 
with  paper,  rags,  or  boards  ;  and  if  you  look  into  an  empty  one 
you  will  see  the  slime  oozing  from  the  walls  and  floor.  There  is 
a  smell  of  chilly,  fretid  dankness  in  them.  They  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  all  fittings— not  a  scrap  of  woodwork,  not  a  fireplace  or 
a  flue,  and  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  winter  here.    One  of  ' 


these  alleys  is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  leading  through  a 
sort  of  small  yard,  which  for  sordid  squalor  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  the  worst  court  of  St,  George's  in  the  East.  Blocked 
at  both  ends  by  a  three-storied  building  which  also  fills  up  one 
side,  and  bounded  on  the  other  by  a  high  wall,  it  forms  a 
regular  well  into  which  no  sun  penetrates.  The  ground  is  wet 
under  foot,  though  rain  has  not  fallen  for  many  days ;  in  the 
basement  are  some  horrible-looking  cellars,  or  rather  pits,  and  up 
above,  where  a  dilapidated  balcony  runs  along  the  first  floor,  hang 
some  abominable  rags  trying  to  dry.  In  this  dismal  spot  little 
children  are  playing.  The  whole  place  reeks  of  dirt  and  decay, 
yet  it  is  not  old,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  kind  ot 
model  dwelling.  This  suggests  the  question  why  no  attempt  is 
made  to  provide  these  poor  people  with  better  accommodation ; 
the  reason  is  that  all  this  district  and  similar  ones  near  the 
barriers  are  within  the  military  zone,  and  would  be  immediately 
appropriated  for  militarj'  pvu'poses  in  case  of  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  course,  neither  the  State  nor  private  individuals 
care  to  apply  money  to  the  erection  of  solid  and  permanent 
buildings.  The  tenants  of  the  hovels  just  described  are  of  an 
inferior  class  to  those  of  the  Cite  Maupy.  They  commonly  club 
together  for  the  rent,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  will  share  a 
cottage. 

Rag-pickers  in  Paris  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  still 
industrial  section  of  the  "  submerged,"  in  that  they  work  for  a 
living,  to  some  extent  at  least.    They  stand  midway  between  the 
labourer  and  the  tramp,  and  include  in  their  ranks  those  of  the 
former  class  who  have  gone  under,  but  have  not  quite  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  latter.  On  the  one  side  they  touch  respectability,  on  the 
other  vagrancy  and  crime.    There  are  between  40,000  and  50,000 
of  them,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  exclusive  of  the 
mattre  chiffonnier,  who  is  quite  a  well-to-do  man.    At  the  bottom 
comes  the  ramasaeur  de  nuit.  He  is  not  born  a  rag-picker,  as  most  of 
the  better  ones  are,  but  is  generally  a  labouring  man  who  cannot  get 
work  and  has  exhausted  his  resources.    He  takes  a  sack  and 
collects  haphazard  from  any  refuse  he  can  find  such  things  as  he 
judges  saleable,  in  order  to  make  a  few  sous  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.    He  is  a  night  bird,  and  only  one  degree  above  the 
common  tramp.    Gradually  he  gains  experience,  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish the  most  profitable  kinds  of  refuse,  and  the  quarters 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  ends  by  going  to  live  in  a  colony 
as  a  regular  chifi'onnier.    There  are  6,gco  of  this  class.    The  next 
is  the  coureur.    He  is  more  expert  than  the  ramasseur  de  nuit, 
but  has,  like  him,  no  regular  work — he  comes  and  goes  where  and 
when  he  likes,  and  owns  no  master  but  his  own  fancy.    This  is 
the  largest  class,  and  numbers  some  2o,coo.    The  third  is  the 
2)lacier,  who  is  in  quite  a  different  position.   He  is  licensed  by  the 
police,  and  has  a  definite  beat ;  that  is  to  say,  so  many  houses  in 
a  particular  street,  the  refuse  of  which  is  his  monopoly.  The 
goodwill  of  a  beat  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  is  worth  from 
40  to  120  or  150  francs,  according  to  the  district.    On  the  other 
hand  the  placier  is  obliged  to  make  his  round  every  day  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  his  place.    He  goes  out  in  the  morning  with  his 
basket  and  visits  the  houses  on  his  beat.   At  each  house  he  takes 
the  portable  dustbin,  containing  the  previous  day's  refuse,  from 
the  cook,  carries  it  out  on  to  the  pavement,  and  overhauls  it 
while  waiting  for  the  municipal  dust-cart  to  pass.    He  may  be 
seen  at  work  any  morning  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  or  earlier. 
The  placier  always  works  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  many 
possess  a  horse  and  cart.    Having  gone  his  round,  he  re- 
turns home  and  sorts  his  gleanings.    He  sits  down,  with  his  sack 
or  basket  before  him,  and  three  or  four  empty  ones  at  hand,  into 
which  he  throws  the  things  as  they  come.    The  assorted  pro- 
ducts are  sold  by  weight  to  the  ma'itre  chiffomncr,-^\iO  gives  from 
2  to  200  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  according  to  quality.  The 
ramassmr  de  nuit  gathers,  on  an  average,  1 5  kilogrammes  a  day, 
the  coureur  25  kilos,  the  ;)Zne?>r  40  kilos.    If  the  mean  value  is 
taken  at  6  frs.  the  100  kilos,  that  makes  the  ramasseur' s  daily 
earnings  equal  to  90  centimes,  the  coureiii-s  i  fr.  50  c,  and  the 
placier's  2  frs.  40  c.    The  total  profit  drawn  by  these  people 
directly  from  the  refuse  of  Paris  avei'ages  7 1,400  frs.,  or  not 
far  short  of  3,000/.  a  day.    An  inevitable,  but  not  uninstruc- 
tive,  comparison  here  suggests  itself.    The  refuse  of  London, 
which  must   be  worth  considerably  more  than  double  that 
of  Paris,  is   almost   absolutely  wasted.    Every  place  labelled 
"Rubbish  shot    here"    illustrates   the   fact.    A  striking  in- 
cident recently  occurred  in  the  making  of  a  railway  embank- 
ment in  a  London  suburb.    A  good  deal  of  it  consisted  of  truck- 
loads  of  refuse  brought  down  from  town— such  refuse  as  the 
Parisian  chiffonnier,  with  his  orange-peel  and  scraps  of  paper, 
hardly  dreams  of.    Out  of  that  London  rubbish-heap  he  could 
have  drawn  in  a  single  afternoon  more  than  he  would  make  at 
home  in  a  month.    There  were  hundreds  of  tin-baths,  kettles, 
saucepans,  and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  many  of  them  perfectly  sound 
and  all  worth  money  ;  and  there  were  tons  of  coal  in  small  pieces. 
Close  by  lived  a  number  of  very  poor  people  who  might  have 
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profited  by  theste  tilings  brought  to  their  door.  But  what 
happened  ?  They  did  notice  the  coal,  and  took  the  trouble  to  pick 
it  up,  but  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  other  things. 
They  either  did  not  know  their  value,  or  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  turn  them  to  account.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  seen 
every  day  in  every  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reckless 
waste  of  the  city ;  on  the  other,  poverty,  open-mouthed,  greedy 
for  help,  bat  too  lazy  or  too  ignorant  to  get  up  and  help  itself. 


WHEN  WE  FLY   . 

TO  say  that  flying-machines  are  "  in  the  air  "  is  not  literally 
accurate,  but  as  a  figure  of  speech  it  may  be  allowed.  Con- 
stantly we  hear  of  them  nowadays,  not  from  Bedlam,  nor  from 
the  garret  of  a  crack-brained  inventor,  but  from  the  most  serious 
quarters.  Mr.  Edison  himself,  as  is  understood,  has  a  project 
floating  in  his  mind,  to  be  worked  out  so  soon  as  more  urgent 
business  is  dismissed.  Mr.  Maxim,  another  savant  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  has  been  engaged  for  many  months  past  in  projecting  a 
mechanism  which  still  enjoys  his  confidence.  A  few  days  ago  it 
was  announced  that  Major  Moore  has  actually  finished  a  model  of 
a  "  flying-fox  "  in  steel  and  woven  silk,  costing  a  thousand  pounds, 
the  trial  of  which  may  be  expected  shortly.  As  for  lesser  men  occu- 
pied with  such  schemes  in  every  civilized  realm  they  are  number- 
less. And  it  seems  to  be  admitted  generally  by  scientific  jiersons 
that  success  is  not  impossible.  Electricity  has  changed  the 
former  conditions.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  consider  what  the 
practical  result  may  be  when  human  beings  learn  to  fly.  Good 
folks  generally  overlook  it  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the 
delight. 

So  long  as  the  apparatus  costs  a  thousand  pounds  or  more, 
weighs  half  a  ton,  and  covers  forty  feet  of  space,  flying  may  be 
joy  unmixed  for  everybody,  excepting  those  martyrs  of  science 
who  break  their  necks.  It  will  be  a  grand  moment,  indeed,  when 
the  first  successful  inventor  rises  from  dull  earth,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  mankind,  to  explore  the  empyrean.  We  fancy 
the  enthusiastic  articles  of  the  press  next  day — fancy  them  with 
dread,  some  of  us,  whose  fate  it  may  probably  be  to  indite  those 
dithyrambics.  No  warning  word  will  be  permitted  to  chill  the 
universal  jubilation.  In  truth,  none  will  be  requisite,  so  far. 
Gentlemen  qualified  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  machine  are 
not  likely  to  abuse  it.  Propriety  in  general  holds  hostages 
of  theirs.  Even  if  they  yielded  to  an  impulse  of  mischief, 
the  weight  and  the  dimensions  of  the  thing  would  check 
them.  These  early  voyagers  might  be  trusted  to  flutter  around 
in  guileless  gyrations,  chiefly  occupied  in  astonishing  the  public. 
But  all  experience  tells  us  that  a  boon  like  this  will  not 
long  be  monopolized  by  the  wealthy.  Once  the  principle  dis- 
covered, ingenious  minds  of  the  second  and  third  order  take 
possession  of  it,  simplify  the  action,  cheapen  the  materials, 
and  bring  it  down  hand  over  hand  to  a  "  commercial  "  value.  In 
a  few  years  we  should  expect  to  see  the  machines  advertised  at  a 
price  within  reach  of  the  multitude.  Observing  the  wondrous 
development  which  M.  Tesla  promises  for  electricity,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  fancy  that  the  grand  item  of  expense  at  present, 
the  motor,  may  be  done  away  with  entirely.  In  any  case  the 
flying  mechanism  would  soon  be  procurable  on  hire,  as  bicycles 
are  now.  It  might  compete  with  cabs  and  railways  in  the 
suburbs.  Thus  the  casual  public  with  a  few  shillings  to  spend 
would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  flight.    What  would  happen  then? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  walls  and  fences,  locked  gates,  rivers 
and  moats  and  ditches  would  lose  their  raison  d'etre.  Whilst 
still  sufficing  to  keep  out  all  harmless  persons,  they  would  be 
cheerily  ignored  by  those  very  individuals  against  whom  they 
were  set  up.  This,  in  itself,  suggests  startling  considerations. 
Since  the  Golden  A^e  collapsed,  it  has  always  been  found  neces- 
sary to  raise  barriers  of  one  sort  or  anotlier  around  a  man's 
domicile  lest  malefactors  should  walk  in.  The  Golden  Age  has 
not  returned  ;  malefactors  are  not  extinct  by  any  means ;  but  in 
the  blessed  day  which  some  think  at  hand  those  precautions 
will  be  abolished.  There  is  a  great  fuss,  apparently,  in  the 
Highlands— among  innkeepers  at  least — over  the  closing  of  certain 
paths  which  command  a  view.  Gases  have  been  fought  at  vast 
expense,  and  now  are  pending  before  the  House  of  Lords.  How- 
ever those  decisions  go,  tlie  cost  will  be  wasted  if  human  beings 
learn  to  fly.  An  innkeeper  defeated  at  law  will  invest  ina  stock  of 
machines  ;  and  his  tourist-clients  will  sail  to  the  spot,  above  gates 
and  fences.  It  will  be  vastly  funny,  of  course,  for  every  one  ex- 
cept the  laird.  We  may  imagine  the  rush  of  keepers  and  gillies 
from  point  to  point  as  winged  bipeds  soar  above  the  horizon,  now 
here,  now  there.  How  shall  they  be  stopped?  It  is  a  maxim 
of  law,  no  doubt,  that  the  ownership  of  land  extends  from  the 
heavens  above  to  the  waters  under  the  earth.  But  that  was  not 
designed,  assuredly,  to  meet  the  case  of  flying  mortals.  There 


is  a  maxim  more  imperative — that  the  law  must  not  be  made 
ridiculous  ;  and  that  would  apply.  Though  the  aerial  voyager.'* 
were  prevented  from  alighting,  the  purpose  for  which  those  paths 
were  closed  would  fail — the  deer  and  grouse  would  be  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Highlands  that  land- 
owners wish  to  keep  out  the  swarm  of  tourists.  They  demand 
and  obtain  some  privacy  everywhere.  But  what  will  be  the 
use  of  brick  walls  and  barbed  fences  when  excursionists 
skim  over  them  in  mid  air,  armed  with  luncheon-baskets,  and 
vanish  to  picnic  behind  the  trees  ?  To  find  the  spot  chosen,  if 
they  be  pursued,  may  be  a  long  business,  seeing  that  their  visitors 
are  independent  of  roads.  Meanwhile  refreshed  with  beer  or 
champagne,  they  may  speed  to  view  the  mansion,  poised  aloft,  or 
settling  at  a  point  of  interest.  Those  who  have  remarked  the 
myriads  of  cyclists  leaving  London  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
may  well  think  that  this  danger  is  not  exaggerated.  Flying 
should  be  at  least  as  popular. 

Visitors  could  no  longer  be  stopped  at  the  lodge  gate  if  they 
knew  themselves  unwelcome.  They  might  even  perch  in  a  com- 
manding spot  and  come  down  suddenly  with  their  little  bill  upon 
the  unsuspecting  householder  as  he  strolled  abroad.  Love,  as  we 
know,  has  always  laughed  at  locksmiths  ;  but  it  has  had  to  reckon 
with  them  hitherto.  That  will  be  done  away.  No  good  kicking  the 
undesirable  suitor  out  unless  the  young  lady  approve  that  course. 
Should  she  take  a  difierent  view — as  is  the  rule,  perhaps — how  is 
communication  to  be  prevented  ?  We  do  not  shut  our  daughters 
in  a  dungeon  nowadays,  nor  even  confine  them  to  their  rooms 
indefinitely.  But  vigilance  as  degrading  to  one  party  as  to  the 
other  would  be  needed,  or  the  w'inged  "  detrimental "  would 
find  means  for  an  interview.  He  could  hang  on  to  the 
wmdow  at  night,  and,  without  a  ropeladder,  but  by  devices 
yet  more  romantic,  furnish  a  paragraph  for  the  newspapers. 
Moreover  pursuit  would  be  so  diificult,  when  the  fugitives 
might  fly  to  the  next  county  before  taking  train,  that  they  must 
be  very  unlucky  if  caught.  Any  boy  or  girl  has  wit  enough  to- 
devise  a  plan  for  fluttering  a  hundred  miles,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind.  Another  class  of  persons  still  more  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy would  benefit  by  the  flying-machine.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  thoughtful  and  enterprising  "  cracksman  of  the  period " 
already  has  his  eye  on  this  device.  To  no  order  of  mortals  will 
it  be  so  useful.  No  more  raising  of  ladders,  screwing  up  of  doors, 
fixing  entanglements  of  wire  up  and  down.  All  those  perilous 
and  troublesome  processes  which  represent  the  latest  development 
of  his  art  may  be  tossed  aside.  He  and  his  trusty  mate  will  just 
don  their  wings,  and  swoop  to  the  window  or  descend  on  the 
roof;  there  to  perform  their  operations  in  peace  and  confidence, 
assured  of  escape  if  the  alarm  be  given.  And  who  shall  catch 
them  once  they  take  flight  ?  So  admirably  will  this  invention  be 
calculated  for  the  use  of  malefactors  in  general  that  we  should 
expect  to  see  highway  robbery  re-established  so  soon  as  it  became 
common.  Why  not  ?  What  extinct  form  of  villany  may  not 
revive  when  a  means  of  locomotion  is  invented  which  takes  no 
account  of  barriers  nor  of  roads,  and  leaves  not  even  a  footprint 
to  identify  the  criminal  ?  To  that  definition  flying  comes,  if  we 
put  aside  raptures  and  romance.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
science  will  provide  us  about  the  same  time  with  new  means  for 
self-defence.    We  earnestly  hope  so. 


AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

ONE  very  natural  consequence  of  the  revival  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  Lyceum  has  been  the  general  curiosity  and  interest 
in  the  archreology  of  the  production,  concerning  the  beauty  and 
fidelity  of  which  the  critical  are  agreed  and  admiration  has  been 
general.  From  the  consideration  of  th(?  presentation  of  this  kind 
of  truth  it  is  but  a  step  to  another  kind  of  truth,  though  it  is  a 
step  that  confronts  us  with  a  question  of  interpretation — the 
actor's  reading  of  an  historical  character — and  not  with  a  question 
of  antiquarian  interest.  Here  are  certain  historic  scenes,  such 
as  the  trial  of  the  Queen  at  Blackfriars,  and  a  series  of  pictures 
of  Tudor  London,  that  are  marvels  of  scenic  art,  surpassing, 
according  to  the  sober  opinion  of  artists  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Irving's  previous  achievements,  anything  that  has  been  seen 
at  the  theatre.  And  here  are  certain  great  historical  characters 
— the  Cardinal,  the  Queen,  the  King;  and  it  has  occurred  to 
persons  of  antiquarian  disposition,  beguiled  by  the  admirable  re- 
sults of  archfcological  study  in  the  scenic  presentation,  to  carry  their 
curious  inquiry  beyond  right  limits.  They  would  apply  the  test  of 
literalness  to  the  actors.  Here  are  pictures,  it  is  said,  that  have 
engaged  the  thought  and  labour  of  experts — the  old  Bridewell 
Palace,  York  Place,  the  river  at  Westminster,  and  so  forth — 
why,  then,  should  we  not  have  portraits? — and  what  sort  of  a 
man,  for  example,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  outward  view  ?  That 
these  are  obstinate  questionings  with  many  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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whatever.  Nor  is  it  altogetber  unnatural  that  tliis  inquiry  should 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  various  playgoers  at  a  first  visit  to  the 
elaborate  and  splendid  spectacle  at  the  Lyceum.  The  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  the  faithful  reproduction  of  one  set  of 
documents,  such  as  involves  scenery  and  costumes.  From  this 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  inquiry  after  portraiture,  and  the  one 
kind  of  historic  truth — that  Avhich  accords  with  the  letter — 
is  confused,  possibly  identified,  vyith  another  kind  of  historic 
truth — namely,  the  actor's  interpretation  of  an  historical  cha- 
racter. The  literalist  calls  iip  a  Wolsey  with  pale,  broad  face, 
not  over-comely  to  look  upon,  without  reflecting  that  Mr. 
Irving's  acting  could  gain  nothing  in  historic  truth  even  had  he 
observed  the  exact  delineation  that  existing  portraits  give  us.  If 
fidelity  of  this  kind  could  engage  the  actor's  mind,  he  must 
renounce  art  altogether  and  produce  nothing  hwt  tableaux  vivantn. 
If,  in  short,  there  is  reasonableness  in  this  contention  of  the 
literal  person,  we  are  reduced  to  an  extreme  absurdity.  Mr. 
Irving,  then,  should  wear  the  patch  and  play  a  profile  part.  The 
true  Wolsey  that  Mr.  Irving  presents  to  us  is  not  after  this 
pattern  of  truth.  His  Wolsey  is  undeniably  a  persuasive  and 
subtle  interpretation  of  the  character,  and  is  obviously  inspired, 
in  its  leading  features,  by  historical  study,  though  Mr.  Irving's 
very  original  reading  of  the  part  is  not,  in  the  main,  derived 
from  Cavendish  and  the  historians.  It  is  based  on  what  is, 
for  acting  purposes,  the  best  of  all  authorities — the  authority 
of  the  historical  play  itself.  We  are  never  permitted  to  forget 
that  the  dramatist  has  depicted  this  blull'  Englishman,  as  he  has 
been  described,  eager  to  gain  the  favour  of  all  and  sundry,  when 
condescension  and  courtesy  might  serve  his  turn,  as  one  who 
masked  a  nature  of  extreme  subtlety,  and  was  a  master  in  the 
best  school  of  Italian  statecraft,  for  all  his  English  training.  This 
complex  character  Mr.  Irving  reveals,  as  one  who  has  sounded  its 
depths,  and  that  his  conception  of  the  character  accords  with 
historic  authority  is,  we  think,  as  much  beyond  question  as  the 
vitality  of  the  presentation. 

The  "  top-proud  fellow,''  the  "  cunning  Cardinal,"'  and  other 
ungentle  epithets  of  Buckingham  acquire  fresh  significance  from 
Mr.  Irving's  acting.  With  delicate  art  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
exaggeration  of  an  enemy  even  while  we  are  conscious  of  the 
underlying  truth  of  his  insinuations.  We  need  not  the  warning 
addressed  to  Buckingham  by  the  cautious,  politic  Norfolk  to  know 
that  Wolsey  was  an  adept  in  jMachiavellian  plot.  Does  not 
Buckingham  hint  of  this  himself  when  he  speaks  of  Wolsey's 
craft  working  "  spider-like  out  of  his  self-drawing  web  "  ?  We 
are  minded  of  this  in  the  scene  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  where 
the  Queen  is  engaged  at  work  upon  another  sort  of  web,  and 
Wolsey  and  Campeius  enter,  to  persuade  her  to  put  her  trust  in 
the  King.  Here,  as  in  the  Masquerade  scene,  where  Wolsey 
watches  the  King  dancing  with  Anne  Bullen,  the  supple  Cardinal 
is  revealed  with  excellent  insight.  The  gleam  in  the  side-turned 
eyes,  the  working  of  the  mouth,  the  enigmatic  smile,  indeed 
each  change  in  the  mobile  face,  when  its  mask-like  quiet  is 
touched  to  life,  holds  us  with  its  fascination.  And  when  he 
speaks,  as  in  the  characteristic  appeal  to  the  King  just  before  he 
learns  the  unsuspected  truth  that  he  is  dismissed,  the  bland 
accents,  the  indescribably  honeyed  tone  of  Mr.  Irving's  voice, 
irresistibly  suggest  the  "  witchcraft ''  in  the  tongue  of  the 
Cardinal.  So  also  is  it  in  the  striking  scene  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  where,  after  enduring  the  flail  of  the  Queen's  de- 
nunciations with  sphinx-like  passiveness,  Wolsey  makes  an  in- 
sinuating movement  towards  the  back  of  her  couch,  and,  bend- 
ing towards  her  over  her  shoulder,  pacifies  her  with  sugared 
words.  The  caressing  gesture  and  the  seductive  tone  are  wonder- 
fully moving.  As  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Queen  Katharine,  we 
can  but  repeat  our  impression  of  the  dignity  and  pathos  with 
which  the  character  is  invested,  both  in  the  Trial  scene,  where 
the  appeal  to  the  King  is  spoken  with  exquisite  grace  and  feeling, 
and  in  the  scene  with  the  two  Cardinals,  where  the  assertion  of 
injured  majesty  is  realized  with  equal  spirit  and  truth.  For  the 
rest,  we  find  nothing  to  subtract  from  our  commendation  of  the 
"  portraiture  ''  of  King  Henry  by  Mr.  Terriss  ;  the  picturesque,  yet 
somewhat  homiletic,  Buckingham  of  Mr.  Forbes  liobertson  ;  Mr. 
Stirling's  excellent  delivering  of  the  Archbishop's  speech ;  the 
humorous,  yet  discreetly  humorous,  "  Old  Lady "  of  Miss 
Le  Thiere  ;  and  the  capital  representation  of  Sands,  the  "honest 
country  lord,"  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar. 


KAISER  AND  PAMPHLETEER. 

A  FTER  such  effusions  as  "  Komm  zuriick,  Bismarck,''  "  Kaiser 
wird  hart,"  "  Kaiser,  gieb  uns  Brod,''  &c.,  comes,  as  the  latest 
contortion  of  unterdenlindenische  verve,  a  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of  Bismarck  ami  the  Court.    There  is  little  about  Bismarck 
in  it,  and  not  much  about  the  Court  proper;  still,  what  its 


anonymous  author  does  say  of  him  of  Friedrichsruh  has  provoked 
the  Iron  Chancellor  to  proclaim  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  compilation — rendering  thus  the  invaluable  service  of  a 
unique  advertisement  to  the  pamphleteer — whilst  the  mode  in 
which  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  Kaiser  are  epluches  may 
well  give  food  for  serious  reflection,  especially  if  it  be  true  that 
the  judgments  passed  are  but  the  echo  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Fatherland  ;  altogether  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  re- 
quisitory  against  William  II.  and  his  Ministers. 

The  author's  starting  point  is  that,  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  everyday  struggle  of  political  factions,  the  Kaiser  renders 
himself  liable  to,  and  justifies,  every  criticism.  He  has  crushed 
— zerschmettert — Bismarck  in  his  impatience  of  truth,  but  has 
never  replaced  that  great  authority ;  instead,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  people, 
amongst  whom  Miquel,  " a  real  Jesuit  de  courte  robe"  is  the 
moving  spirit.  The  Regis  roluntns  suprema  lex,  says  the  author, 
"is  a  fiction  in  which  nobody  believes  at  Court;  history  is  there 
to  prove  how  the  most  autocratic  monarchs  have  ever  been 
under  the  influence  of  an  inferior  intelligence,  descending  some- 
times as  low  as  to  their  valets.  And  it  is  for  princes  full  of 
their  own  worth  that  insinuating  and  honey-tongued  adulators 
form  the  gravest  peril." 

Miquel,  according  to  the  writer,  is  one  of  those  dangerous 
flatterers  ;  an  unparalleled  dialectician,  a  brilliant  orator,  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  business  ;  for  has  he  not  made  a  millionaire's 
fortune  in  a  few  years  as  director  of  the  Disconto-Gesellschaft  ? 
He  exercises  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  excitable  mind 
of  the  young  Kaiser,  and  his  insidious  workings  lead  straight  on 
the  road  to  Canossa. 

"The  faith  which  the  Kaiser  has  in  himself  makes  him  choose 
his  entourage  from  amongst  those  who  are  entirely  dependent 
on  him,  and  who,  placed  as  they  are,  ought  to  be  blind  executors 
of  his  commands ;  he  willingly  takes  as  co-workers  such  as, 
owing  to  their  financial  position,  a  numerous  family,  debts,  &c., 
would  stick  to  their  office  at  any  cost,  and  look  up  to  him  as 
their  saviour."  Foremost  amongst  these  is  Boetticher,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  the  one  in  whose  teeth 
Bamberger  threw  in  full  lieichstag  that  his  motto  was  Kleben 
und  kleben  lasse7i — alluding  to  the  vexatious  Stamp-duty  on  the 
insurance  policies  of  artisans  and  working-men. 

"  Von  Berlepsch,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Von  Heyden, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  are  two  redtapists  of  the  purest  water, 
who  in  their  most  ambitious  dreams  never  thought  of  being  any- 
thing else  than  puppets  of  a  superior  will.  Ilerrfurth,  Mmister  of 
the  Interior,  is  a  half-skindeep  Liberal,  and  a  worthy  acolyte  of 
Miquel.  Von  Zedlitz  has  no  other  qualifications  for  his  post 
as  Minister  of  Public  Worship  than  the  examination  he  passed 
as  an  ensign — Fdlmrichexamen — and  the  similarity  of  name  with, 
the  patron  of  Kant.  The  administration  of  justice,  under  Von 
Schelling,  makes  short  work  of  the  supposition  that  Providence 
ever  meant  him  for  his  high  charge.  Von  Marschall,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  All'airs,  plays  at  decentralization 
over  the  head  of  the  Kaiser,  and  at  the  bidding  of  his  legitimate 
sovereign,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The  above,  the  wives  of 
Boetticher  and  Von  Marschall,  the  ex-preceptor  Hintzpeter,  Count 
Douglas,  and  the  Polish  Deputy  Koscielski,  with  his  wife,  form 
the  cenacle  of  the  Kaiser;  the  Ministers  divide  the  portfolios 
and  all  the  most  important  charges  with  the  military,  for  the 
Kaiser  loves  to  be  surrounded  with  uniforms,  exterior  symbols 
of  absolute  obedience.  The  first  active  steps  of  Caprivi  yet 
during  the  Bismarckian  crisis  have  proved  that  the  new  Chan- 
cellor has  but  to  obey  and  to  affix  his  signature  to  documents ; 
nothing  came  from  him  up  till  now  in  the  way  of  a  Government 
Act.  In  foreign  politics  he  is  a  dilettante,  without  the  good 
forcune  that  great  dilettanti  often  have.  His  speech  at  Osnabriick 
has  given  an  excellent  keynote  to  his  so-called  politics,  and 
characterized  remarkably  well  himself  and  his  colleagues.  There 
are  good  days  and  bad  days,  and  one  must  take  them  as  they 
come.  Otherwise  he  sleeps  the  happy  dreams  of  a  private 
whose  initiative  consists  in  drawing  himself  up  in  position  before 
a  superior  officer!  The  successors  of  the  Iron  Chancellor 
are  chemists  retailing  Dr.  Koch's  lymph  !  The  Imperial  dilettant- 
ism disturbs  everybody,  upsets  everything.  Parliament,  diplo- 
macy, the  press,  even  to  the  conception  of  monarchy.  And  with 
all  that,  great  is  the  fear,  in  and  outside  the  Keichstag,  lest 
Bismarck  should  come  and  say  his  opinion  sine  ira  et  studio,  and 
make  everybody  quake  before  him,  like  so  many  slaves  at  the 
sight  of  the  whip." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet,  of  which  nearly  20,000 
copies  have  been  sold  in  Berlin  in  a  few  days,  and  which  has 
caused  such  consternation  in  official  circles  that  the  dictatorial 
hand,  ever  so  prompt  in  dealing  with  paper-and-ink  oll'enders, 
seems  for  the  moment  paralysed.  The  incisive  style,  the  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  an  unusual — in  German  books— concise- 
ness, make  the  pamphlet  pleasant  to  read ;  the  exactitude  in 
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statements,  and  certain  recent  events — the  numerous  judicial 
scandals,  with  one  of  which  Minister  von  Schelling  was  mixed 
.up  directly,  and  the  clerical  project  of  scholastic  reform  which 
ias  alienated  so  many  supporters  from  Zedlitz — give  it  the  interest 
of  actuality.  It  is  said  even,  that  in  high  spheres  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Alarmbacilliis,  but  no  doubt  some  sort  of  microbe-killer 
will  be. soon  devised  to  put  that  one  and  the  like  bacilli  to  rest. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

REECEhas  now  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  countries  whose 
^  finances  have  recently  become  so  embarrassed  that  its  credit 
iias  broken  down.  The  little  kingdom  has  tried  to  play  too  important 
a  part  in  the  atiairs  of  the  world.    It  has  spent  too  much  upon 
its  army  and  its  navy,  and,  like  individuals  who  pay  their  way  only 
&y  constant  borrowing,  it  has  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether. 
Always  there  has  been  a  deficit,  and  often  a  very  heavy  deficit,  in 
the  Budgets.    Up  to  the  present  the  credit  of  Greece  was  good 
enough  to  enable  it  to  obtain  the  means  of  covering  those  deficits  ; 
but  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing  renders  it  im- 
possible for  Greece  to  borrow  any  more,  and  grave  fears  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  she  will  be  able  to  continue  paying  the 
interest  upon  her  debt.    Last  week  an  official  communication  was 
published  in  the  London  papers  to  the  eticct  that  the  discredit  has 
been  caused  by  foreign  machinations,  and  that  the  economic  con- 
dition of  Greece  is  perfectly  satisfactory.    But  at  the  very  same 
time  tti  communication  had  to  admit  that  the  paper  notes, 
which  form  the  currency  of  the  country,  have  fallen  to  a  dis- 
count of  42  per  cent.,  and  that  Ministers  have  had  to  propose  to 
"the  Legislature  to  increase  the  taxes  by  about  6  millions  of 
drachmas  (the  drachma  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  franc),  and 
furthermore  to  create  a  tobacco  monopoly,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  yield  from  6  to  lo  millions  more,  the  present  tobacco  duty 
yielding  only  about  3  millions.    While,  therefore,  we  are  assured 
on  the  one  hand  that  Greece  is  quite  solvent,  on  the  other  we 
are  informed  that  the  Ministry  find  it  necessary  to  add  some- 
thing like  10  or  12  millions  of  drachmas  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country.    The  real  fact,  of  course,  is  that  Greece  is  seriously 
embarrassed,  that  foreign  holders  of  Greek  bonds  have  become 
alarmed,  that  for  months  past  they  have  been  selling  upon  a  great 
scale,  and  that  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  serious  fall  in  the 
prices  of  those  bonds.    At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  at  home 
have  taken  iright,  and  the  paper  money  has  fallen  to  a  serious 
discount,  while  ominous  reports  are  circulated  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  find  the  money  to  pay  even  the  July  coupon,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  country  will  have  to  propose  a  compromise 
with  its  creditors.    No  one  who  carefully  examines  the  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  the  country  can  seriously  doubt  that  the 
jpresent  charges  are  too  heavy  for  the  population.    The  people 
of  Greece  do  not  number  2+  millions,  and  the  charge  for  the 
debt  is  about  37  millions  of  drachmas,  or  somewhat  over  a 
million  and   a  half   sterling.    It   is  perfectly  clear  that  a 
charge  of  the  kind  is  too  heavy,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency adds  to  its  burden,  for  it  is  necessary  now  to  raise  more 
drachmas  than  formerly,  since  the  drachma  is  worth  less  in  gold 
than  it  used  to  be.    A  good  deal  of  the  charge  for  the  debt,  no 
doubt,  is  provided  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  and  it  is  possible  that. 
If  the  people  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
they  may  be  able,  by  suspending  the  sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  mere 
interest  upon  thg  debt.    Even  that  is  doubtful ;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  Greece  must  economize  in 
•every  direction.    It  must  lay  out  less  upon  the  army  and  navy, 
it  must  give  up  the  hope  of  increasing  its  territory  by  picking 
quarrels  with  Turkey,  and  encouraging  revolt  amongst  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Sultan.    If  it  does  this,  if  it  retrenches  in 
every  way  possible  and  increases  its  taxation  to  the  utmost  limit, 
it  may,  perhaps,  sustain  its  credit  by  suspending  the  sinking 
fund ;  but  we  fear  that  that  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  done.  For 
the  four  years  1887-90  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Greece 
averaged  only  looi  millions  of  drachmas.    At  the  very  outside 
the  country  cannot  pay  upon  its  debt  more  than  one-third  of  the 
■exports ;  but,  as  stated  above,  the  charge  for  the  debt  now 
exceeds  this  one-third,  and  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  add  further  to  the  debt. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  fallen  this  week 
to  1 1  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  for  short  loans  is  also  smaller. 
In  consequence  the  bill-brokers  have  reduced  the  rates  they  allow 
on  deposits  ^  per  cent.  The  outside  market  has  again  borrowed 
from  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  has  paid  ofi  loans.  The  decline  in 
trade  has  reduced  the  supply  of  bills,  the  absence  of  specula- 
tion decreases  the  demand  for  loans,  and  the  continued  ship- 
ments of  gold  from  New  York  seem  to  assure  easy  money  markets 
all  over  Europe  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Besides,  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  now  the  disbursements  from  the  Exchequer  will 


exceed  the  receipts.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  therefore, 
that  money  will  be  both  plentiful  and  cheap  for  months  to 
come. 

The  price  of  silver  on  Wednesday  recovered  to  4i|f/.  per  oz., 
but  fell  back  next  dayto4iArZ.  Exports  from  India  are  very 
large,  and  the  demand  for  remittances,  therefore,  is  on  a  very 
considerable  scale.  This  alone  supports  the  market,  for  nowhere 
is  there  any  speculation,  and  generally  speaking  there  is  little 
demand  for  abroad.  The  recent  fall  in  silver  is  causing  loud 
complaints  of  losses  in  India,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  week  ago,  the  old  cry  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  in  India  was  revived.  But  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  gold  standard  cannot  be  adopted  in  India.  To 
demonetize  silver  would  inflict  too  great  a  loss ;  and  without 
demonetizing  silver  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  plan  could  be 
adopted  that  would  be  of  any  avail. 

There  has  been  some  recovery  this  week  in  the  market  for 
American  railroad  securities,  entirely  due  to  a  revival  of  specu- 
lation in  New  York.  The  fears  excited  by  the  exports  of  gold 
have  died  out,  and  there  is  a  belief  growing  up  that  the 
opposition  to  the  combination  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  will 
come  to  nothing,  while  it  is  also  thought  that  another  vast 
combination  in  the  North-West  is  being  quietly  prepared 
which  will  turn  out  to  be  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the 
amalgamation  of  the  coal  roads.  In  this  country,  however,  there 
is  little  speculation  even  in  American  securities,  and  all  other 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  depressed  during 
the  week.  The  crisis  in  the  coal  trade  has  caused  a  fall  in  Home 
Railway  stocks,  as  if  the  stoppage  of  work  continues  long  it  will 
not  only  increase  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  will  disorganize  all  business, 
and  therefore  tell  adversely  upon  railway  traffics.  The  uncertainty 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  de  Murrieta  &  Co.  is  also  weigh- 
ing upon  all  departments  of  the  markets.  It  was  announced  on 
Thursday  morning  that  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
Trust  has  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  negotiations  for  taking 
over  the  business  of  Messrs.  de  Murrieta,  unless  the  opposition 
to  the  Conversion  is  quickly  dropped.  If  the  Conversion  breaks 
down,  people  are  asking,  how  will,  not  only  Messrs.  de  Murrieta, 
but  also  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Trust  and  the  Trustees' 
and  Executors'  Corporation  be  affected  ?  Probably  the  effect 
will  be  very  small ;  for  the  difficulties  of  this  great  house  have 
lasted  so  long  now  that,  however  the  matter  ends,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  much  consequence;  still,  the  uncertainty  that  pre- 
vails is  checking  all  enterprise.  Inter- Bourse  securities  likewise 
have  fallen.  They  have  for  months  past  been  supported  mainly 
by  Paris ;  but,  powerful  as  the  Paris  bankers  and  the  great 
Paris  operators  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
can  succeed  much  longer  in  keeping  up  prices,  so  many  and  so 
serious  are  the  influences  tending  to  depression.  Already  the 
Continental  Bourses  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  breakdown  in 
South  America,  the  insolvency  of  Portugal,  the  famine  in  Russia, 
and  the  crises  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Now  the  crisis  in  Greece  is 
adding  to  their  embarrassments.  W'hether  Greece  will  to  able  to 
keep  faith  with  her  creditors  is  very  doubtful,  and  there  is  even  a 
fear  that  there  may  be  political  disturbances. 

The  threatened  stoppage  of  work  in  the  coal  industry  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  bad  elfect  upon  all  departments  of  trade.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  miners  can  succeed  in  keeping  up  prices, 
but  the  mere  danger  of  a  stoppage  for  some  weeks  has  already 
very  seriously  raised  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  coal.  Should  the 
stoppage  really  take  place  and  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
not  only  would  the  earnings  of  vast  multitudes  of  men  be  com- 
pletely cut  oft",  and  therefore  the  tradespeople  who  supply  them 
would  probably  not  receive  the  monies  due  to  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  would  so  increase  the  cost 
of  production  in  every  department  that  trade  would  be  com- 
pletely disorganized ;  and,  unfortunately,  trade  is  depressed 
already  from  other  causes.  There  has  been  a  very  heavy  fall  in 
the  prices  of  silver,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  and  iron  ;  and  if  the 
losses  resulting  from  all  these  are  aggravated  by  difficulties  in  the 
coal  trade,  lasting  for  any  length  of  time,  the  consequences  will 
be  felt  for  a  long  while  to  come. 


Owing  to  the  coal  crisis  Home  Railway  stocks  generally  have 
given  way.  Thus,  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  155,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2.  Great  Western  closed  at  IS7\,  a  fall  of  i,  and  South- 
western Ordinary  closed  at  113,  also  a  fall  of  i.  In  international 
securities  there  has  been  almost  a  universal  decline.  French 
Rentes,  it  is  true,  offer  an  exception  ;  they  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  95^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  good  securities,  like  Egyptian 
Unified  and  Egyptian  Preference,  fell,  the  former  f  and  the 
latter  \,  Unified  closing  at  95^,  and  the  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  IPreference  closing  at  89.    Hungarian  Four  per  Cents  of 
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1 88 1  closed  at  91,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  J ;  Italian  closed  at  87g,  a  fall  of  i  ;  Spanish  closed  at  59^, 
a  fall  of  2h;  Greek  bonds  of  1884  closed  at  62^,  also  a  fall 
of  2i  ;  Greek  Monopoly  closed  at  55,  a  fall  of  i ;  and  Greek 
Rentes  closed  at  50,  a  fall  of  ih  Argentine  Government 
loans  gave  vpay  somewhat,  the  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closing 
at  61,  a  fall  of  ^,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closing  at  52,  a  fall 
of  i^.  The  movements  in  Argentine  Railway  securities,  too, 
were  irregular.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Pre- 
ference stock  closed  at  33-8,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  3,  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at 
65-7,  a  fall  of  I.  But  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary 
closed  at  114-116,  a  rise  of  2,  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at 
54-6,  also  a  rise  of  2.  In  the  American  market  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  advance  in  what  are  called  the  Vanderbilt 
stocks.  Reading  shares,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  jOj,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ 
Erie  shares  closed  at  34I,  a  rise  of  ;  New  York  Central  shares 
closed  at  120,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3if ;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at 
131,  a  rise  of  actually  5|.  In  most  other  securities  there  has 
been  little  change,  the  movements  being  quite  as  often  downward 
as  upward,  with  the  single  exception  of  Denver  Preference  shares, 
■which  closed  on  Thursday  at  53I,  a  rise  of  4  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

IVTR.  J.  M.  BARRIE'S  comedy  Walker,  London,  which  had 
the  privilege  of  reintroducing  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  to  a 
London  audience  last  Saturday  night  at  his  own  theatre,  is  a 
rather  realistic  and  pretty  sketch  of  houseboat-life  in  summer 
between  Cookham  and  Oxford,  or  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  or  the 
classic  waters  of  the  Avon,  than  a  play,  since  it  has  but  the  barest 
suggestion  of  a  plot  or  story.  The  characters,  selected  from  what 
the  French  would  call  la  honne  bo%u  (jeoide,  are  evidently  drawn 
from  life,  and  every  little  incident  of  houseboat  existence  is  re- 
produced with  singular  accuracy.  There  is  a  chaperon  who 
spends  more  time  in  knitting  than  in  looking  after  her  charges, 
excellently  played  by  Mrs.  Seymour  Ilicks  ;  there  are  two  charm- 
ing girls,  one  fresh  from  Girton,  and  the  other  from  Ireland — 
where,  by  the  way,  she  has  left  her  accent — most  agreeably 
acted  by  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  and  Miss  Mary  Ansell;  a  maid 
who  breaks  the  crockery,  and  a  determined  bride  in  search  of  a 
recalcitrant  and  runaway  bridegroom,  very  cleverly  represented  by 
Miss  Eliza  Johnstone.  The  young  ladies  are  naturally  in  love  with 
two  young  gentlemen,  and  they  quarrel,  and  make  it  up  again  in 
true-lover  fashion  fifty  times  a  day — or  Act — and  finally  pair  off  as 
they  should,  "engaged,"  as  the  curtain  falls  for  the  last  time.  Of 
course  Mr.  Toole  is  the  barber  who  runs  away  from  "  his  Sarah  " 
just  as  he  is  about  to  lead  her  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  who,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  high  life  on  board  the  houseboat,  pre- 
tends to  be  a  famous  Central  African  explorer.  The  part  suits 
Mm  very  well,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  important  for  so  fine  a 
comedian,  and  is  moreover  deficient  in  that  homely  pathos  which 
no  other  actor  now  before  the  public  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree 
as  Mr.  Toole.  There  are  many  comical  incidents  in  the  piece, 
and  much  of  the  dialogue  is  graceful  and  appropriate  ;  but  we 
fail  as  yet  to  see  that  this  comedy  entitles  Mr.  Barrie  to  be 
called  "  a  second  Robertson."  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
have  enjoyed  a  week's  holiday  in  July  up  the  Thames  will  flock 
to  the  little  theatre  in  King  William  Street  to  enjoy,  in  the 
present  uiipleasing  atmosphere,  reminiscences  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  The  audience  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  pretty 
river-view,  and  with  the  bright  acting,  especially  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Ramsay,  as  W.  G.,  a  schoolboy,  and  of  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lowne  and 
George  Shelton.  This  play  is  preceded  by  the  old-fashioned 
comedietta  by  the  late  Mr.  Ben.  Webster,  called  One  Touch  of 
Nature.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  excellent  acting — always 
expected  from  and  always  found  in  him — of  Mr.  Billington. 

Mr.  Fred  Horner's  farcical  comedy,  founded  on  Article  231, 
and  entitled  Happy  Rcturyis,  offers  another  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  that  in  dramatic  morals  at  least  we  follow  the  example 
of  the  proverbial  crab.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very 
distant,  when,  had  an  author  ventured  to  treat  hymeneal 
matters  with  so  light  a  touch  as  Mr.  Horner  applies  in  this  farce, 
he  would  have  been,  metaphorically  speaking,  stoned  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  denounced  by  a  virtuous  press  as  a  corrupter  of  public 
morals.  Apparently  we  see  things  through  other  spectacles 
nowadays,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  sat  in  front  of  the  stage  of  the 
Vaudeville  on  Tuesday  night  and  was  not  shocked.  Mr.  Horner's 
play  is  a  cleaner  one  than  the  risky  comedy  which,  odd  to  relate,  was 
first  performed  on  the  august  stage  of  the  Theatre  Franjais,  instead 
of  on  that  of  the  naughty  Palais  Royal ;  hut  it  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  and  certainly  lacks  the  wit  which  rendered  the 
original  piece  so  amusing.    It  is,  however,  constructed  in  work- 


manlike fashion,  and  if  Mr.  Horner  is  not  epigrammatic,  he  has 
at  least  some  sense  of  fun.  The  first  act  drags,  and  one  gets  a 
little  tired  throughout  the  piece  of  the  silly  petulance  of  Ilemsley 
and  his  wife.  Then,  again,  the  main  theme  of  the  plot  is  too 
trivial  to  be  of  interest.  A  young  married  woman,  who  in  a 
fit  of  temper  breaks  all  the  crockery  on  the  luncheon  table,  and 
then,  because  her  justly  irritated,  but  not  particularly  pleasant^ 
husband  taps  her  rather  roughly  on  the  cheek,  immediately 
endeavours  to  make  this  "  act  of  cruelty "  a  pretext  for  a 
divorce,  is  not  a  very  .sympathetic  heroine;  and  when  we 
behold  her  flirting  with  a  comparative  stranger,  and  accepting 
a  bracelet  from  him,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  educa- 
tion in  morals  and  manners  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Some  excuse  for  her  queer  notions  of  propriety  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  her  father,  a  baronet,  who,  in  the  Englii^h  version  of 
the  farce,  entertains  ^prizefighters  and  "sich,"  and  has  sparring 
matches  in  his  drawing-room.  In  the  French  play  he  entertains^ 
if  we  err  not,  "  angels  "—which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Ho  wever,  thanks  to  Mr.  Horner's  inventive  genius,  the  second 
act  is  by  far  the  liveliest  in  the  play.  It  enables  us,  at  least,  to 
behold  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  running  after  a  colossal  negro  prize- 
fighter, and  this  is  a  very  droll  spectacle  indeed.  In  the  last 
act  of  the  piece  everything  ends  satisfactorily.  The  irritable 
bride  returns  to  her  bridegroom,  and  the  young  Don  Juan  anchors 
himself  to  a  widow  lady  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  acting  of 
this  trifle  in  three  acts  was  fortunately  entrusted  to  safe  hands- 
Mr.  Thorne  was  quite  in  his  element  as  the  funny  old  Baronet. 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  who  migrated  from  the  Criterion  for  the 
purpose,  made  an  excellent  sketch  of  a  kind  of  Lothario 
named  Diprose,  who  is  dreadfully  embarrassed  when  married 
ladies  to  whom  he  makes  ephemeral  proposals  take  them  seriously. 
Mr.  Fawcett  is  an  amusing  Hemsley,  of  the  irritable  temper; 
and  Mr.  Somerset  is  very  funny  as  an  oflicious  lawyer.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dorr  advances  in  popularity  and  acts  charmingly. 
Miss  Ella  Banister,  too,  has  greatly  improved  her  art,  and  as 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  scored  a  legitimate  success  ;  whilst  Miss  Trench 
is  a  very  sprightly  French  maid  with  a  capital  accent.  We  must 
not  omit  a  word  of  praise  for  Mr.  Bill  Edwards,  the  coloured 
comedian,  who  played  the  ex-King  of  Congo,  and  actual  champion 
prizefighter,  Ra  Ka  To,  in  excellent  style. 

Mr.  Horner's  farce  is  preceded  by  an  anonymous  lever  de 
rideau  called  Meadow  Stceet,  which  is  gracefully  written,  but 
is  too  long,  and  ends  much  too  abruptly.  It  introduces  a  new 
actor,  Mr.  Frank  Gillmore,  who  has  a  pleasant  young  face  and  a 
manly  breezy  style,  which,  we  trust,  he  will  preserve. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Palgrave  Simpson's  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Fattes  de  MoucJies  was  given  recently  at  the  Prince  of  AVales's 
Theatre,  with  the  object  of  introducing  Miss  Helen  Dauvry  to 
a  London  audience.  She  hails  from  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
piquant  and  vivacious  actress,  of  considerable  and  deserved  repu- 
tation in  New  York.  A  few  of  her  intonations  are,  to  English 
ears,  peculiar ;  but  otherwise  her  enunciation  is  very  distinct,, 
and  her  voice  mellow  and  agreeable. 

W^e  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nye  Chart,  the 
well-known  manageress  of  the  Brighton  Theatre,  which  took 
place  early  this  week.  This  esteemed  lady  was  at  one  time  well 
known  as  an  actress  by  the  name  of  Miss  Rollason,  and  married. 
Mr.  Nye  Chart  in  1867.  He  died  in  1876,  when  Mrs.  Chart  took 
upon  herself  the  management  of  the  Brighton  Theatre,  which  she 
conducted  with  extraordinary  ability.  Her  last  appearance  on. 
the  stage  was  in  1879,  when  both  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Toole 
appeared  for  her  benefit.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  kindness, 
her  administrative  ability,  and  won  for  herself  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  Brighton,  where  she  was  greatly  respected.  Her  funeral 
took  place  this  week  amid  unusual  manifestations  of  public 
regret. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  another  dry  week,  and  a  sudden  retsirn  of  bitter 
east  wind,  with  frost  and  snow,  at  the  end  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  last  week,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  25  and  26, 
the  temperature  during  the  day  rose  above  50°,  though  the  nights 
were  cool  enough.  The  wind  was,  for  the  most  part,  light  from 
the  eastward.  During  these  days  the  heavy  rain,  noticed  last 
week,  continued  on  the  Riviera.  On  Saturday  morning,  though 
all  our  barometers  had  risen  steadily,  an  area  of  low  barometer 
appeared  over  Holstein,  and  moved  gradually  westwards,  lying 
over  Belgium  on  Sunday  morning,  giving  us  east  winds  and 
bringing  our  thermometers  down  below  40°,  except  at  the  extreme 
.south-western  stations.  On  Monday  morning  this  system  had 
quite  disappeared  from  the  map,  though  temperature  remained 
low,  the  thermometer  falling  to  the  freezing  point  on  Monday 
night  at  several  stations,  and  sleet  being  reported  from  the  East 
Coast,    On  Tuesday  evening  we  had  again  the  experience,  which 
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has  been  noticed  twice  already  within  the  last  month,  but  is  very 
unusual  in  other  years,  of  the  formation  of  a  small  area  of  depres- 
sion over  the  Straits  of  Dover,  bringing-  on  a  sudden  fall  of 
temperature  and  showers  of  snow  all  along  the  East  and  South 
Coasts.  On  Tuesday  morning,  March  i,  Scilly,  Perpignan,  Biar- 
ritz, aad  Lisbon  were  the  only  stations  in  the  daily  weather 
report  li«ts  with  temperatures  up  to  40°,  and  the  cold  on  the 
Continent  was  more  severe  than  with  us.  The  air,  however,  was 
dry,  so  that  no  heavy  snowfall  is  yet  reported,  and  no  gale  has 
occurred  except  at  Yarmouth.  The  barometer  now  (Wednes- 
day) is  higb,  especially  at  all  the  northern  stations,  so  that  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  respite  from  our  biting  east  winds. 
Aurora  has  been  reported  occasionally  during  the  week,  and  at 
Wick  on  Tuesday  night  it  was  particularly  bright.  The  returns 
■of  rainfall  and  sunshine  up  to  February  28  show  that  the  south 
and  south-west  of  England  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland  are 
already  more  than  two  inches  behindhand  with  their  rain.  Most 
districts  were  deficient  in  sunshine  last  week,  the  only  exception 
being  the  west  of  England. 


HOKSES  AT  ISLINGTOX. 

THE  Shire  Horse  Society,  although  only  started  ia  1888,  has 
already  proved  a  remarkable  success,  and  more  than  justified 
the  expectations  of  its  spirited  promoters.  It  has  recruited  2,000 
members  ;  it  has  issued  a  dozen  of  stud-books ;  and  each  successive 
exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  appears  to  mark  a  decided 
advance  on  its  predecessors.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to 
restore  or  improve  the  best  breeds  by  the  old  English  carthorses, 
and  supply  powerful  animals  for  draught.  The  famous  Clevelands 
bad  almost  disappeared  with  the  Norfolk  cobs  and  Sufiblk  punches, 
and  the  Scottish  Clydesdales  were  supposed  to  be  sadly  deterio- 
rating. The  Society  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
energy  and  spirited  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey.  For  the 
information  of  the  iminitiated,  Mr.  Gilbey  has  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "Shire"  horse.  The  Shires  in  hunting 
.parlance  are  limited  to  the  three  fashionable  grass  counties  of 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Northampton.  So  far  as  draught  animals 
are  concerned,  they  include  nearly  everything  to  the  south  of  the 
Tees  or  to  the  west  of  the  Tamar,  and  members  and  exhibitors 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country.  His  Majesty 
Henry  VIH.  passed  a  statute  enacting  that  no  person  should  put 
in  any  forest  or  chase  in  certain  shires  any  horse  above  the  age 
of  two  not  being  over  fifteen  hands  in  height.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  question  that  that  piece  of  sage  legislation  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  English  breeds.  Blood,  moreover,  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  crossing  of  the  native 
strains  with  the  ponderous  Flemings  is  still  obvious  enough 
in  the  yard  at  Islington.  What  the  judges  chiefly  look  to  is 
strength  combined  with  size,  or  rather  with  compactness.  Mere 
height  is  by  no  means  in  favour  unless  it  carries  solidity  with 
it.  The  choicest  of  the  prizewinners  and  horses  commended 
are  really  noble  animals,  big  in  the  bone  and  immensely 
muscular,  with  majestic  carriage  and  grand  action.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  difiicult  to  improve  on  the  three-year-old 
stallion  which  carries  oflT  the  honours  of  the  Show.  The 
black  victor,  Bury  Chief,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Wainright  from 
Mr.  Eowell  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Bury,  who  had  bred  him, 
for  2,500/.  He  won  the  Society's  challenge  cup  of  100  guineas 
for  the  best  stallion  in  the  Show  ;  the  Society's  gold  medal  assigned 
to  the  breeder  of  the  champion  stallion  ;  the  champion  cup  for  the 
best  stallion  in  the  Show  ;  and  the  cup  for  the  best  animal  in 
classes  4  and  5.  Nor  was  any  one  much  disposed  to  cavil  at  the 
cumulative  awards.  Another  striking  animal  was  in  the  three- 
year-old  class,  British  Flag  III.,  bred  by  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild, 
although  some  might  prefer  Mr.  Arkwright's  black  Scarsdale 
Rocket.  Notable  among  the  five-year-olds  were  Maidstone 
Spartan  and  Maidstone  Preserver,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barrs  of 
the  Maidstone  Stud  Farm,  and  the  pair  took  respectively  first 
and  third  honours  in  the  class.  The  horses  which  took  high 
honours  have  all  much  the  same  characteristics — grand  shoulders, 
grand  quarters,  splendidly  developed  forearms,  clean  legs,  rather 
short  than  otherwise  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  and  the  enormous  girth,  with  ample  bone, 
to  support  the  substance.  A  draught  horse  is  not  expected  to 
extend  himself,  like  the  short-legged  hunter  who  lays  the 
great  pastures  and  the  holding  fallows  behind  him  ;  but  in 
some  of  the  second-rate  Shire  horses  compactness  seemed  tend- 
ing to  excess,  and  they  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a 
trifle  of  extra  length.  Conspicuous  among  the  mares  was  the 
famous  Starlight,  who  swept  the  prizes  among  her  sex  as  Bury 
Chief  did  among  the  stallions.  Starlight  is  ten  years  old ;  we 
believe  she  was  bought  for  upwards  of  900/.  by  her  present 
owner,  and  she  ia  the  mother  of  a  promising  progeny.  Starligh 


had  a  formidable  rival  in  Lord  Hothfield's  clean-built  and  well- 
shaped  Sowerby  Lass.  Many  of  the  young  colts  and  fillies  are 
remarkably  good  ;  and  as  they  are  sent  to  the  showyard  for  the 
most  part  "  in  the  rough"  and  rather  low  in  condition,  there  is 
the  less  difliculty  in  distinguishing  the  points.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  so  many  undeniable  stock-getters  are  being 
distributed  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  British  Isles. 
Nor  could  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  general  popularity  of  the 
exhibition,  for  on  the  shilling  days  the  Hall  was  crowded  with 
agriculturists  of  every  grade  and  in  every  eccentricity  of  rustic 
costume,  who,  judging  by  their  speech,  must  have  come  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Hall  presented  a  very  diflerent  aspect  this  week  on  the 
occasion  of  the  eighth  of  the  Annual  London  Horse  Shows.  The 
exhibition  is  under  the  joint  auspices  of  four  influential  associa- 
tions— the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  the  Hunters'  Improvement 
Society,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Horse-breeding.  For  thoroughbred  stallions  of  four 
years  old  and  upwards  the  Royal  Commissioners  offer  no  less  than 
4,4ooif.  in  prizes,  partly  obtained  from  the  abolition  of  Queen's 
Plates  and  partly  from  a  Government  subsidy.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  prize-money  is  6,555/.  The  thoroughbreds  are  of 
the  type  of  which  England  must  always  be  an  unrivalled  nursery, 
and  not  a  few  are  sons  of  such  sires  as  Blair  Athol,  W^est 
Australian,  Hermit,  and  King  Tom.  We  have  exported  some  of 
our  very  best  blood  to  America,  Australia,  and  the  Continent. 
But  we  cannot  send  them  our  damp  climate,  which  tells  so 
favourably  on  the  forage  and  the  turf;  young  sinews  and  imma- 
ture strength  are  apt  to  be  strained  in  taking  the  exercise  over 
semi-baked  soil,  and  tan-gallops  and  cinder-tracks  are  but 
poor  substitutes  for  the  elastic  downs  and  salubrious  heaths 
in  which  our  training-stables  are  situated.  The  united  Socie- 
ties may  be  content  with  the  steady  progress  in  the  entries. 
Many  more  animals  were  exhibited  than  at  Nottingham  in  1888. 
Yet  the  Show  of  this  week  has  not  beea  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  considering  the  complaints  which,  whether  well  founded  or 
not,  have  been  very  general,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  next 
season's  entries  will  not  decline.  The  Committee  of  Management 
are  in  a  difficult  position,  and  much  depends  on  the  discretion  of 
the  veterinary  examiners.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  which  lays  it  down  that  only  sound  animals 
shall  be  eligible  for  prizes  or  commendation.  After  the  judges 
have  picked  out  a  certain  number  of  horses  from  each  class  on  a 
preliminary  inspection,  they  are  submitted  to  severe  veterinary  scru- 
tiny before  being  brought  up  to  be  judged  for  honours.  Of  course  the 
purpose  of  the  Show  is  to  encourage  only  sound  stock-getters,  free 
from  every  hereditary  disease.  On  this  occasion,  on  an  average, 
two  out  of  three  were  condemned.  InClass  A,forexample,where  the 
judges  had  selected  nine  out  of  nineteen,  only  three  reappeared 
in  the  ring.  The  judges  were  bound  by  the  opinions  of  their  pro- 
fessional advisers.  But  it  comes  to  this — either  the  scientific 
experts  were  unnecessarily  severe,  or  the  condition  of  our 
thoroughbreds,  and  notably  the  stallion  sires,  must  leave  a  great 
deal  to  desire.  We  know  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  veteran 
"  vets  ''  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  London  traffic-animals 
of  all  kinds  could  be  guaranteed  as  perfectly  sound  in  the  legs. 
Yet  we  must  confess  it  is  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  learn  that  so 
many  picked  thoroughbred  stallions  should  be  in  a  similar  case. 
At  all  events,  the  owners  can  hardly  be  expected  to  submit 
to  a  discrediting  ordeal  the  animals  they  desire  to  adver- 
tise, and  which  bring  them  in  handsome  returns.  The  somewhat 
arbitrary  grouping  of  the  shires  also  produced  some  surprise. 
Class  C  comprises  Leicester  and  Lincoln  with  adjacent  counties 
in  the  pastoral  Midlands,  where  hunting  has  its  chosen  home  and 
the  horse  is  the  object  of  idolatry.  There  were  only  eleven  entries 
from  these  famous  shires,  and  only  Huntiiigtower  was  sent  back 
to  the  ring,  and  he  was  imdersized,  although  very  good- 
looking.  Class  B  was  better,  which  combines  the  hilly 
counties  north  of  Yorkshire ;  the  American-bred  Blue  Grass  is 
handsome,  although  England  thereby  gains  no  credit.  But  a  pre- 
mium was  likewise  bestowed  on  the  w-eedy  chestnut  Brayton, 
whom  we  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce,  with  much  diffidence, 
the  model  of  what  a  thoroughbred  ought  not  to  be.  Having  only 
too  much  leisure  to  contemplate  his  cat-like  quarters  from  behind, 
we  almost  fancied  it  was  by  mistake  he  had  been  brought  back 
for  final  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  scarcely  a 
horse  that  pleased  us  more  than  another  chestnut  of  undeniable 
pedigree,  though  not  a  new  acquaintance.  It  was  Homely,  fualed 
in  1886,  by  Hermit  out  of  Wifey,  g.d.  Lady  Mary  by  Orlando, 
bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hogg  of 
Westerham,  Kent.  Another  strikingly  handsome  chestnut — for 
the  chestnuts  seemed  to  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way — 
was  Lord  Tredegar's  Lord  Molynoo.  His  grandsire  was  Gladiateur, 
and  his  great-grandsire  Stockwell.  Opinions  may  difter,  and 
disappointed  exhibitors  will  grumble  ;  but  nothing  shows  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judges  more  than  the  fact  that  Even,  who 
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comes  from  Yorkshire,  and  who  hitherto  has  carried  almost 
everything  before  him,  was  only  awarded  the  sixth  place  at 
Islington.  There  were  exactly  a  dozen  entries  from  the  north  of 
the  Border,  but  more  than  one  of  these  was  exceptionally  good, 
as  they  well  might  be,  considering  the  blood.  In  quantity,  and 
indeed  in  quality  as  well,  there  was  a  very  fair  show  of  hackneys, 
there  being  196  stallions  and  107  mares  ;  though  in  that  class 
there  may  be  greater  differences  of  opinion  as  to  standards  of 
excellence,  and  there  is  more  leeway  to  be  brought  up  than 
among  the  hunters,  which  have  always  had  a  ready  sale  and 
often  at  fancy  prices. 


THE  MUSIC  TO  THE  FROGS. 

\  VERY  large  share  of  the  brilliant  success  achieved  by  the 
performances  of  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  during  this  and 
last  week  was  due  to  the  brilliant  and  taking  music  written  for 
the  revival  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry.  To  those  who  only  knew  the 
composer  from  his  various  choral  odes,  his  Judith  and  his  noble 
De  Profundi's,  the  music  to  The  Frogs  must  have  come  as  a 
surprise,  for  it  revealed  quite  a  new  side  of  Dr.  Parry's  genius. 
Even  remembrances  of  the  poetical  beauty  of  his  setting  of  the 
choruses  in  The  Birds,  when  it  was  performed  at  Cambridge 
some  years  ago,  did  not  lead  one  to  expect  such  a  display  of 
musical  humour,  such  abundant  use  of  striking  rhythms,  and  such 
really  sparkling  brilliancy  as  Dr.  Parry  has  displayed  in  his  latest 
work.  Much  has  been  said  of  his  introduction  of  themes  by 
well-known  composers  in  order  to  illustrate  the  literary  allusions 
■which  form  an  important  part  in  the  satirical  passages  of  the 
play.  Euripides  and  ^Eschjlus  are  musically  contrasted  by 
themes  from  Meyerbeer  and  Beethoven  ;  in  another  passage 
Sullivan  and  Gluck  are  brought  into  contrast,  while  allusions  to 
the  Hell  scenes  in  Stanford's  Eden  and  to  Meyerbeer's  Robert 
le  Diable  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  scenes  in  Hades,  and 
Archidemus 

oy  inTfTrjs  o)V  ovk  f(j3vrT€  cj)purepas 

is  happily  identified  with  General  Boulanger  by  means  of  "  En 
revenant  de  la  revue."  This,  of  course,  is  "  Aristophanes  up  to 
Date  "  with  a  vengeance ;  it  is  pure  burlesque,  and  is  a  device 
familiar  to  the  compilers  of  pantomime  music.  But  these 
musical  jokes,  amusing  as  they  are,  especially  when  perpetrated 
in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  Dr.  Parry  has  displayed,  can  be 
made  too  much  of,  and  are  apt  to  divert  attention  from  the  more 
solid  merits  of  the  music,  in  which  they  really  play  a  very  small 
part.  In  the  Overture — one  of  the  most  brilliant  numbers  of  the 
score— they  are  quite  absent,  and  where  the  poet  rises  above  the 
burlesque  tone  which  he  adopts  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  play,  a  tone  which  one  cannot  but  feel  is  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  Beaumarchais's  Figaro — "  Je  me  presse  de  rire  de  tout, 
de  peur  d'etre  obli^^e  d'en  pleurer  " — Dr.  Parry  never  fails  to  rise 
to  the  situation,  and  has  produced  music  which  is  alternately 
graceful  and  dignified,  but  never  trivial  or  unworthy  of  the 
words  he  has  had  to  set.  The  chorus  of  Mystse  is  one  of  his 
happiest  efibrts,  and  shows  how  graceful  he  can  be  without 
becoming  commonplace,  while  the  famous  Parabasis,  in  which 
Aristophanes  throws  aside  the  comic  mask  and  preaches  lessons 
which  the  Athenians  of  his  day  were  sorely  in  need  of,  is  set 
to  music  which  in  its  dignity  and  simplicity  gives  admirable 
point  to  the  poet's  lines.  It  is  a  pity  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Dr.  Parry's  music  cannot  be  heard  apart  from  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  play ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  overture,  it  would  lose  most  of  its  effect  in  a  concert- 
room.  All  the  more  credit  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  composer  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  care  and  thought  upon  what  cannot  gain 
wide  recognition  or  reap  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
find  an  artist  working  so  well  for  an  ephemeral  production.  The 
general  performance  of  The  Frogs  was  fully  discussed  in  this 
Review  last  week  ;  but  the  suljject  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  chorus  sang, 
especially  considering  that  the  rehearsals  extended  only  over  a 
fortnight.  The  band  was  also  admirable,  and  Dr.  Lloyd  and  the 
composer  shared  the  honours  as  conductors.  The  Parabasis 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  it  had  been  taken  at  a  slower 
pace ;  for  Dr.  Parry  has  a  bad  habit  of  hurrying,  which  proves 
that  a  composer  does  not  always  know  the  best  iem2)i  for  his  own 
compositions. 

THK  STORY  OF  A  LIFE. 

[Lord  Hobhouse  briefl  v  replied,  speaking  of  himself  as  one  who,  born  into 
the  Tory  partj.  had  been  made  a  Liberal  and  a  Radical  by  experience. 
The  gathering  soon  af  erwards  dispersed.] 

[  Fnr  every  bay  and  every  gal 

That's  born  into  the  world  alive 
Js  either  a  little  Liberal, 

Or  ebe  a  little  Conservative. 

Mr.  GlLBEr.x's  lolatilhe.l 


T  WAS  born  a  little  Tory— 

Let  it  not  arouse  your  mirth — 
'Tis  with  all  the  self-same  story 

All  object  to  change  at  birth. 
And  the  infant's  wisdom  hoary 

Lends  his  views  especial  worth. 

Years  and  inclination  bound  me 
Catchwords  vague  to  test  and  try,. 

In  my  cradle  oft  they  found  me 
Sneering  at  some  party  cry, 

Gazing  at  the  world  around  me 
With  a  babe's  distrustful  eye. 

Even  as  the  merest  suckling, 
Disenchanting  truth  I  sought  ; 

No  one  ever  caught  me  truckling 
To  the  fads  of  modern  thought  ; 

Hather  was  I  given  to  chuckling 
At  our  "  progress  "  dearly  bought. 

Boyhood  brought  its  influence  mellow,. 

So  that,  as  my  powers  unfold. 
Democratic  blare  and  bellow 

In  more  genial  scorn  I  hold — 
Smile,  a  kindlier  wise  young  fellow^ 

At  the  follies  of  the  old. 

Thus,  although  without  intrusion. 

On  the  politician's  stage. 
Passed  my  life  to  the  conclusion 

Of  youth's  period  mildly  sage,. 
And  the  hour  of  bright  illusion 

Dawned  for  me  with  middle  age. 

Then — 0  glorious  awaking  ! — ■ 

What  a  change  of  heart  was  mine  ! 

How  I  watched  the  daylight  breaking 
On  the  world's  obscure  design  ! 

What  delight  derived  from  taking 
Part  in  many  another  shine  ! 

Now  no  more  a  youthful  sceptic. 

Prompt  all  visions  to  dismiss. 
Scanning  with  a  glance  dyspeptic 

Theories  of  Utopian  bliss. 
Sapping  them  with  acid  septic 

Of  my  cold  analysis. 

Forty  finds  me  wild,  romantic, 
Seeing  life  through  roseate  mists  ; 

Sixty,  dreaming  of  gigantic 
Change  in  whatsoe'er  exists ; 

Eighty,  pledged — who  knows  ? — to  frantic- 
Fancies  of  the  Socialists. 

Y'outh's  cold  mood  of  acquiescence 

Left  behind  me,  nothing  loth. 
Aging,  I  became  in  essence 

Liberal,  Radical — nay,  both. 
What  a  case  of  grand  senescence  ! 

What  a  tale  of  healthy  growth  ! 

Every  year  has  shown  how  hollow 

The  misgivings  of  the  lad  ; 
Every  year  has  seen  me  follow 

Some  new  democratic  fad  ; 
Every  year  enlarged  my  swallow 

For  the  nostrums  of  the  Rad. 

What,  then,  though  the  course  downhill  be- 

Of  my  years,  I  will  not  grieve. 
For  my  glory  it  shall  still  be 

Higher  heights  of  "  faith  "  to  achieve. 
Till,  before  I  die,  there  will  be 

Nothing  that  I  don't  believe. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DEEDS  OF  BEOWULF." 

THE  old  English  epic  of  Beowulf  is  not  only  a  valuable  and 
interesting  poem ;  it  also  illustrates  in  various  ways  the 
Homeric  controversy.  We  therefore  welcome  a  translation,  in- 
prose,  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  more  as  it  is  provided  with  an  ex- 

*  The  Deeds  of  Bcm-ulf.  By  John  Earle,  M.A.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  i8q2. 
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cellent  introduction  and  notes,  of  which  some  are  ■valuable. 
Mr.  Earle  first  gives  us  the  history  of  the  manuscript  as  far 
as  it  is  known,  with  its  narrow  escape  from  the  fire  in  the 
Cottonian  collection.  Then  he  chronicles  the  various  modern 
te.\.ts  and  theories  of  origin,  date,  and  composition.  Before 
plunging  into  these,  let  us  briefly  state  the  facts  of  Beou-ulf, 
as  the  poem  stands,  in  a  handwriting  of  about  iioo,  roughly 
speaking.  There  are  3,185  lines  in  the  epic,  which  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  Somj  of  Roland.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  poem  is  the  blending  of  a  primitive  legend  of  fights 
against  fen-monsters  and  fire-drakes,  with  passages  of  appa- 
rently Christian  and  clerical  moralizing.  It  is  hardly  in  nature 
that  the  incidents  of  savage  fancy  should  be  contemporary  with 
the  "moral  applications."  The  poet  begins  with  a  resolve  to 
tell  about  the  feats  of  Danish  kings,  first  naming  Scyld,  originally 
a  foundling,  who  established  imperial  sway  over  neighbours 
beyond  the  sea.  "  To  him  was  born  a  son  ,  .  .  ,  whom  God  sent 
for  the  people's  comfort."  This  son  was  Beowulf,  wliose  example 
is  held  up  as  profitable  to  youth — his  object  being  to  attain 
praise. 

Now  the  passage  about  God  does  not  conform  to  the  barbaric 
beginning  about  the  "  spear-bearing  Danes."  Throughout  we  find 
these  varieties  of  tone,  as  we  cannot  but  consider  them.  The  poet 
now  describes  the  last  seafaring  of  the  dead  Scyld,  alone  in  a 
ship  with  all  his  treasures,  sailing  to  an  unknown  shore.  That  is 
not  Christian.  Then  we  come  to  Hrothgar,  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Beowulf,  Scyld's  son.  He  built  a  stately  pleasure-house, 
which  aroused  the  envy  of  an  outcast  monster,  Grendel,  if  it  be 
Grendel  and  not  the  Devil  who  is  meant  (line  88).  Then  comes  a 
Christian  break,  about  the  Creation,  confessedly  quoted  by  the 
author.  Then  Grendel,  the  fen-monster,  of  Cain's  seed  apparently, 
attacks  Hrothgar's  court,  asleep  after  feast.  Now  all  this  of 
Grendel's  hauntings  answers  to  Glam's  hauntings  in  the  Grettis 
Saga.  However,  JMr.  Earle  takes  his  parallel  from  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris.  We  must  confess  that  Mr.  Earle's  treatment  of  this  part 
of  the  legend  puzzles  us.  "When  we  have  Grettir  performing  the 
very  part  of  Beowulf,  in  resisting  a  hall-haunting  monster ;  when, 
in  the  wrestle,  the  mead-benches,  in  both  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  are  torn  up;  when  Grendel  (except  in  being  no  vampire) 
answers  so  closely  to  Glam,  we  do  expect  a  reference  to  the 
Grettis  Saga.  But  we  get  a  reference  to  the  Epic  of  Huda! 
Mr.  Earle,  to  judge  by  a  note  on  Bragi's  cup  (p.  129),  iias  some- 
thing to  learn  in  Icelandic  manner.?  and  stories.  A  knowledge 
of  them  seems  essential  to  his  task,  and  a  theory  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  Grettis  Saga  and  Beowulf  might  well  be 
offered.     But  on  this  point  Mr.  Earle  is  silent. 

To  return  to  the  story  ;  the  excesses  of  Grendel  became  known 
to  men  "through  ballads."  The  heathens  sought  help  in  their 
heathen  gods ;  here  follows  a  Christian  sermon.  Beowulf  (not 
the  former  Beowulf)  heard  the  tidings,  and  came  in  a  ship  to 
Hrothgar's  hall.  He  offers  to  fight  Grendel,  arouses  some 
jealousy,  describes  and  justifies  a  swimming  matcli  of  his  own, 
and  a  slaughter  of  sea-monsters.  He  watches  unarmed  in  the 
hall ;  not  to  use  arms  is  his  point  of  honour,  as  Grendel  has  none. 
So  Grettir  merely  wrestled  with  Glam  till  he  got  him  down, 
Glam  tripping  on  the  door-step,  and  cut  his  head  off.  In  "  the 
genial  saloon"  (what  a  style!)  Beowulf  and  Grendel  strive,  tear- 
ing up  the  mead-benches,  as  in  the  Grettis  Saga.  Beowulf  con- 
quers ;  Grendel  flies,  leaving  behind  him  an  arm.  Feasts  follow. 
Beowulf's  deed  is  done  into  a  ballad ;  the  story  is  told  of  Sige- 
mund,  who,  like  Sigurd,  vanquished  a  Di-agon  which  guarded  a 
treasure.  More  feasts  follow  ;  lays  of  Finn  and  Hengest,  tout,  le 
tremblement  mythique,  are  rehearsed.  Finn  is  not  i'ion,  appa- 
rently. The  rejoicings  are  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Grendel's 
mother;  more  about  Cain  and  more  Christian  morality  appears. 
Beowulf  goes  to  attack  Mrs,  Grendel  in  her  home  beneath 
the  waters.  His  sword  will  not  bite  on  her;  he  is  down, 
but  seizes  "  a  monumental  cutlass  "  {sic)  from  the  wall  of  her 
house.  He  slays  her,  finds  Grendel  dead,  and  returns  to  land. 
Beowulf  goes  home,  and  becomes  king.  In  his  old  age  he 
is  troubled  by  a  dragon  that  lives  on  a  hoard  of  gold ;  this 
fire-drake  burns  Beowulf's  hall.  Beowulf  visits  his  den,  reflects 
on  his  own  youthful  adventures,  rehearses  his  deeds,  fights  the 
fire-drake,  both  die  in  the  battle.  A  great  many  "  discourses  " 
follow.  Beowulf  is  buried,  the  man  of  all  others  most  desirous  of 
renown. 

This  is  a  very  brief  summary.  The  poem  is  full  of  discourses, 
reflections,  morals,  rehearsals  of  old  feuds,  repetitions  of  old  lays. 
It  is  not  a  natural  forthright  narrative.  Assuredly  in  its  present 
shape  the  essence  of  the  story,  a  fight  like  Grettir's  with  Glam,  a 
fight  like  Sigurd's  with  Fafnir,  has  been  manipulated  by  a 
Christian  and  a  clerical  hand.  The  Lachmannists,  following 
Lachmann's  theory  of  an  Iliad  stitched  together  out  of  short 
lays,  detect  the  work  of  many  authors,  combined  into  a  whole. 
The  Unionists  see  old  materials,  old  ballads  and  legends,  con- 
structed, by  a  single  hand,  into  an  epic.  We  may  now  give  a 
very  succinct  statement  of  the  various  theories,  after  Mr.  Earle. 

First  Mr,  Earle  speaks  of  the  edition  of  Thorkelin  the  Dane 
(1807),  next  of  Conybeare,  and  of  Kemble  (1833-35).  Then  he 
takes  up  the  study  of  Beoioulf  in  Germany,  where  the  Homeric 
combatants,  the  Lachmannists  and  their  foes,  have  fought  over 
the  hero.  Ettmiiller,  in  1 840,  held  that  the  Beoioulf  "  consisted 
originally  of  separate  lays,  which  in  process  of  time  were  combined 
into  one."  This,  of  course,  is  identical  with  Lachmann's  theory 
of  the  Iliad.  Ettmiiller  noticed  the  many  didactic  and  sermoniz- 
ing passages,  which  he  attributed  to  clerical  poetasters  later  than 


the  original  minstrels,  Mr.  Earle  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
"  epidemic"  of  epic  disintegration,  which  began  with  Wolf,  whom 
Mr.  Earle  persistently  calls  "  Wolff."  Thorpe  (1855)  in  England 
regarded  the  poem  as  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  a  saga  from  south- 
west Sweden,  brought  hither  by  the  Danish  settlers.  Beoioulf 
is  a  Christian  paraphrase  of  a  heathen  saga,  made  by  a  native  of 
England,  a  writer  of  Scandinavian  descent.  Ilaigh  found  the 
cradle  of  the  poem  in  Northumberland,  and  identified  scenes 
in  the  epic  with  places  in  that  country.  In  1857-67  Grein's 
works  on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  appeared.  Grein  was  at- 
tacked by  Miillenhofl',  a  Lachmannist,  for  Grein  regarded  the 
epic  as  the  work  of  a  single  poet,  a  theory  hateful  to  the 
Lnchmannidos.  Grundtvig,  in  Denmark,  idejitified  the  mere- 
wioingas  oi  Beoivulf  {2<)2i)  with  the  Merwings,  or  Merovingian 
line  of  Frankish  kings.  Batlechner  showed  that  the  word  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Northern  English 
dialect.  Grundtvig  also  remarked  that  the  Danes  are  regarded  in 
a  friendly  manner  in  Beowulf,  which  points  to  a  later  date  than 
that  of  the  Viking  raids.  In  1S69  Miillenhofl'  gave  his  Lach- 
mannian  theories,  showing  what  were  original  lays,  what  were 
interpolations,  clerical  additions,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  ideas 
are  too  ingenious  and  intricate  for  Mr.  Earle.  He  regards 
Miillenhoft's  work  as  "  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  ~S\'olftian 
(sic)  hypothesis,"  but  surely  Wolf  never  pretended  to  dis- 
criminate the  original  component  parts  of  the  Iliad  ?  However, 
Mr.  Farle  allows  occasional  flashes  of  insight  to  Miillenhoff.  In 
1870  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  declared  for  a  Christianized  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  old  heathen  songs  of  Goths  and  Danes,  the 
present  form  of  the  poem  dating  from  early  in  the  eighth  century. 
In  1883  Dr.  Ecinning,  in  Denmark,  believed  in  a  continued  epic,  of 
which  old  lays  and  ballads  furnished  merely  the  raw  material.  So  far 
the  poem  would  answer  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  refuted 
the  Miillenhoffian  argument  from  inconsistencies  in  the  poem, 
and,  as  to  variations  in  tone  and  style,  declined  to  regard  them 
as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  six  authors,  as  in  Miillenhoff 's 
view.  He  believed  in  a  South  Swedish  origin  of  the  old  songs, 
and  in  a  Northumbrian  authorship  of  the  poem  ;  Ten  Brink 
argued,  H  priori,  from  his  theory  of  what  an  ideal  early  epic 
would  be.  It  would  be  free  from  "  repetitions  " — a  very  odd 
opinion,  as  the  Celtic  "  runs,"  and  the  repetitions  in  Homer,  in 
ballads,  in  the  Song  of  Boland,  in  Maori  narratives  are  usually 
regarded  as  primitive,  and  as  rests  to  the  memory.  Yet  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Earle  in  attributing  to  the  early  epic  "a  voluble 
and  rambling  loquacity,"  which  rather  characterizes  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's poetry  than  that  of  early  ages.  Ten  Brink  makes  parts  of  the 
poem  Anglo-Saxon,  brought  from  the  Continent,  developed  in 
Bernicia,  altered  in  Deira,  further  developed  in  Mercia,  where 
the  fight  with  Grendel's  mother  was  added  ;  and  episodes 
were  inserted.  The  poet  wove  the  poetic  web,  as  we  have  it, 
in  the  eighth  century,  and,  finally,  a  theologian  inserted  the 
preaching.  A  Kentish  version  of  the  ninth  century  was  written 
out  late  in  the  tenth.  Hence  our  Beoioulf.  Of  course,  all 
these  theories  remind  a  reader  of  what  has  been  made,  by  critics, 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Homer.  Everybody  cannot  be 
right,  and  our  busine.«s  is  to  find  a  theory  more  or  less  adequate ; 
the  simpler  the  theory  the  better. 

Mr.  Earle  himself  thinks  Beowulf  a  didactic  legend  written  for 
the  son  of  OtiPa  of  Mercia — Egf'ertli — by  a  poet  who  knew  his 
Virgil,  that  poet  being,  perhaps,  Hygeberht,  Archbishop  of  Lich- 
field. Mr.  Earle's  reasonings  ai  e  extremely  ingenious,  in  the  better 
sense  of  that  word,  and  plausible.  The  material  of  the  epic  would 
be  legendary,  the  composition  would  be  the  work  of  the  Mercian 
poet,  the  purpose  would  be  political,  "  the  Institution  of  a  Prince." 
We  can  only  regret  that  wo  have  not  the  materials  "  neat "  ;  they 
would  be  better  poetry  than  this  mixture  of  a  tract  with  a  Saga, 
a  work  analogous  to  the  popular  novel  of  Bathsheba  Pickle.  How- 
ever, we  are  fortunate  in  having  so  much  old  heathen  matter  as 
the  poem  contains,  and  are  thankful  for  Mr.  Earle's  introduction, 
translation,  and  notes.  The  style  of  the  translation,  "genial 
saloon,"  "  monumental  cutlass,"  "  tholing  majestic  rage,"  and  so 
forth,  is  occasionally  odd  and  inharmonious.  The  notes  are  too 
full  of  miscellaneous  light  literature,  ranging  from  the  Epic  of 
Hades  to  ^I.  Carnot  and  Mr.  W.  D,  Howells,  We  might  prefer 
a  mythological  excursus  to  much  of  this  "  belletristic  trifling," 
But  the  book  is  an  excellent  book,  with  all  deductions. 


NOVELS.* 

IF  the  author  of  Slaves  of  the  Sawdust  had  not  thought  it  right 
to  equip  her  novel  with  a  preface  and  an  added  note,  or 
chapter,  entitled  "  Child  Labour,"  her  book  might  have  been 
considered  purely  on  its  merits  as  a  work  of  fiction.  As  it  stands, 
however,  she  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  con- 
tribution, in  the  form  of  imaginative  narrative,  to  the  literature 
of  the  Children's  Protection  Society.  To  avowedly  aim  at  arous- 
ing the  public  conscience  is  rather  to  take  a  work  of  fiction  out  of 

*  Slaves  of  the  Sawdust.    By  Amye  Ke.ade,    London  :  White  &  Co. 
Venzil  Quarrier.    By  George  Gissing.    London :  Lawrence  &  Buller. 
Golden  Face:  a  Tale  of  the  Wild  West.   By  Bertram  Mitford.   London  : 
Triscliler  &  Co, 

F.Une  Vere.  TransLited,  from  tlie  Dutch  of  Louis  Couperus,  by  J,  T. 
Grain.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  Stori/  of  Chris.   By  Rowland  Grey.    London  :  Methiien  &  Co. 
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the  regular  channel  of  such  work,  and  the  result  must  he  judged 
by  the  success  achieved  in  at  least  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at. 
When  we  find  failure  in  both  there  is  little  that  is  pleasant  to  be  said. 
As  a  novel  or  work  of  fiction,  Slaves  of  the  Sawdust  is  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Its  characters  are  commonplace  to  the  last 
degree,  and  are  handled  with  an  absolute  lack  of  intellectual 
dexterity,  m  fact,  this  book  is  the  same,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  its  predecessor,  Huby.  There  is  the  same  callous  mother 
who  runs  away  from  home,  the  same  female  child  brought  up  to 
develop  every  good  quality  under  adverse  circumstances,  the 
same  criminal  class  of  circus  attach^,  who  succeeds  as  ever — in 
such  novels  as  this — in  setting  the  law  at  defiance  and  eluding 
the  notice  of  the  police.  There  is  the  usual  gathering  of  con- 
sumptive children,  from  whom  alone,  if  we  understand  Miss 
Amye  Keade  aright,  the  ranks  of  acrobats  are  recruited.  The 
chief  male  character  of  the  story,  if  not  the  hero,  the  ringmaster 
Castelli,  is  an  unrevised  edition  of  the  hero  of  the  Gny  Livingsto7ie 
period  of  literature.  He  is  of  that  class  of  man  in  whom  servant- 
maids  lind  their  ideal  of  a  "  gentleman,"  and  in  whom  semi- 
hysterical  women  of  all  classes  realize  their  archetypal  master, 
lie  is  cold,  cruel,  winning  in  manner,  determined  as  Satan, 
aquiline-nosed,  clear-profiled,  iron-gripping,  black-haired,  bold- 
eyed,  and  so  ad  nauseam.  The  heroine,  Leila,  is  the  usual  cerre- 
lative — a  limp,  flaccid  blonde,  with  delicate  nature  and  theore- 
tically strong  purpose,  which,  however,  throughout  the  story 
never  manifests  itself.  Castelli  flogs  his  way  through  the 
dramatis  perso^im  from  iiis  horses  to  his  wife,  and  the  collateral 
and  more  plebeian  villain  Horrex  takes  up  the  running  in 
flogging  the  young  children  till  his  whip  and  their  skins  are 
bloodstained.  It  is  hard  to  seriously  take  this  book  as  a  narra- 
tive, and  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  the  author  to  sail  her 
quasi-romance  under  the  flag  of  realism  ;  for,  whatever  her  in- 
tention may  be,  the  business  purpose  will  be  best  efl'ected  by  a 
sale  on  humanitarian  grounds,  which  would  not  be  possible  for  it 
on  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art. 

If  the  book  be  taken  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  oppression  of  the  helpless,  we  can  assure  the  author  that  she 
will  but  little  benefit  the  cause  which  she  professes  to  have  at 
heart  by  setting  forth  as  facts  a  state  of  things  which,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  can  only  be  taken  as  imaginative.  Grapes  do  not  grow 
on  thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles,  and  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  the  most  villanous  of  the  order  of  acrobatic  teachers  would 
show  Miss  lieade  that  strong  men  and  women,  as  full-grown 
acrobats  must  be,  are  not  reared  on  whipping  ad  lib.  and  an  in- 
sufiiciency  of  wholesome  food.  Neither  are  the  circus  ranks  re- 
cruited solely  from  the  ranks  of  the  strumous.  Few  things  would 
prove  more  embarrassing  to  a  trainer  of  circus  children  than  to 
find  his  whole  class  consumptive ;  and,  put  it  how  we  will,  the 
Coroner's  statistics  will  show  that,  in  the  main,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  of  persons  from  falling  ofl'  horses  whilst  tufiering  during 
the  active  exercise  of  their  calling  from  the  last  stages  of  decline 
is  not  extraordinarily  large.  "VN'e  should  advise  the  author  to 
make  some  inquiries  into  circuses  and  circus  methods.  She  will 
easily  satisfy  herself,  if  she  be  not  gifted  with  "  invincible  igno- 
rance," that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  a  ringmaster  to  lash 
with  his  whip  any  lady  of  the  troupe  during  the  rehearsal,  even 
if  she  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  his  own  wife. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  after  what  we  have  said  to  take  special 
notice  of  such  gems  of  literary  style  as  the  following  : — "  A  long- 
sufleriug  class,  which  are  as  yet"  &c. ;  "  Surely  that  which  is  too 
horrible  to  read  should  be  regarded  as  too  vile  to  live  "  &c. ;  "  I 
intend  to  dedicate  all  my  faculties,  all  my  time,  to  win  the  cause 
of  the  young — no  opposers  shall  obstruct  my  path  even  if  they 
dare  to  impute  to  me  the  stigma  which  must  for  ever  rest  on 
those  who  put  idealism  under  the  garb  of  truth."  It  is  a  pity 
that  some  one  did  not  dedicate  his  faculties  to  the  author,  when 
young,  to  "  win  "  for  her  something  of  the  excellence  of  grammar. 
We  may,  perhaps,  call  Miss  Amye  Reade's  attention  to  the  head- 
ing of  Chapter  VII.,  which  is  given  thus  : — "  Tacta  est  alea."  It 
is  evident  that  this  is  an  error ;  but  it  is  a  symbolical  one.  It 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  writer  in  a  living  lan- 
guage is  acquainted  with  a  dead  one ;  but  if  any  writer  quotes  a 
strange  tongue  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  quoted  correctly. 
"  Tacta "  is  an  error,  probably  of  a  letter  originally ;  but  the 
error  is  emphasized  by  being  continued  as  the  heading  through- 
out the  chapter.  If  the  writer  did  not  know  how  to  correct  the 
error,  she  should  have  asked  some  one  who  knew  better  ;  just  as 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  acrobats  she  should  have 
made  inquiry  where  she  was  manifestly  ignorant. 

Denzil  Quarrier  is  a  story  which  is  almost  excellent.  It  has 
some  well-drawn  characters,  which  are  quite  within  the  author's 
power  and  grasp,  and  the  main  idea  of  the  story  is  quite  sufficient. 
The  fault  is  one  of  certain  minor  disappointments.  Denzil 
Quarrier  is  a  man  who  has  tried  several  vocations,  including  the 
navy  and  the  Bar,  but  who  is  of  a  restless  disposition,  and 
is  hard  to  satisfy.  Before  the  story  opens  he  has  settled 
down  in  life  with  a  young  lady  whose  husband  had  been 
arrested  for  forgery  as  the  bridal  pair  had  left  the  church. 
This  girl,  Lilian,  is  a  sweet  creature  with  great  possibilities ; 
and  the  story  is,  indeed,  a  sad  one  which  forces  her  from 
the  retirement  which  she  loves  and  wherein  there  is  alone  safety 
for  her  when  her  husband  has  been  released  from  prison.  The 
irregular  union  of  Denzil  and  Lilian  has  all  the  elements  of  per- 
manence, and  throughout  the  story  there  is  no  question  on  either 
side  of  weakening  the  voluntary  bond.  Denzil  Quarrier,  partly 
through  inclination  and  partly  through  force  of  circumstances,  I 


becomes  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for  his  native  town,  thereby 
secretly  offending  an  old  friend,  Eustace  Glazzard,  a  mean-souleil 
dilettante,  who  has  had  intentions  of  a  similar  kind  himself. 
Glazzard  is  the  person  who  knows  the  secret  history  of  Lilian, 
which  has  been  confided  to  him  by  Denzil,  and  when  the  latter, 
having  presumably  been  married  in  France,  brings  home  his 
quasi-bride  to  Polterham,  the  disappointed  man  finds  revenge  by 
seeking  out  Lilian's  husband,  Korthway,  and  inducing  him  to 
come  to  Polterham  and  openly  claim  her  as  his  wife  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  How  this  is  done,  and  the  sad  result  of  plotting, 
may  best  be  read  in  the  book,  which  is  charmingly  written,  in  a 
clear,  simple  style.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  nothing  to 
violate  possibility,  or  even  probability,  and  everywhere  there  is 
evidence — though  unobtrusive  evidence — of  scholarly  research 
and  of  a  mind  well  abreast  of  the  time.  A  bolder  theme  may 
possibly  suit  this  author  better,  and  good  honest  work  may  be 
always  expected  from  him. 

Stories  of  Indian  adventure  have  always  a  special  fascination 
for  those  who  live  at  home  at  ease.  Captain  Mayne  Peid  and 
Gustave  Aimard,  and  the  host  of  minor  imitators,  taught  a 
generation  to  find  special  pleasure  in  the  doings  of  the  red  man. 
Mr.  Mitford's  book  is  a  sort  of  Captain  Mayne  Peid  up  to  date. 
We  have  in  it  the  two  fearless  scouts — the  literary  descendants 
of  Rube  and  Garey — Smoke  Stack  Bill  and  Golden  Face,  the 
latter  so  called  from  his  great  yellow  beard.  These  two  outwile 
the  wiliest  of  the  red  men,  and  forestall  every  move  of  their 
enemies  of  all  kinds.  Golden  Face  has  a  "  Wild  West "  Black 
Bess  which  can  outstrip  the  swiftest  of  the  war-ponies  of  the 
Ogallallas  or  the  Uncpapas,  and  a  Winchester  rifle  which  never 
misses.  There  is  also,  as  in  Mayne  Reid,  the  beautiful  girl,  un- 
accustomed to  the  ways  of  prairie  life.  She  goes  out  alone  fishing 
and  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  Sioux  on  the  war-path, 
and  is,  of  course,  rescued  through  the  bravery  and  prowess  of 
Golden  Face,  to  whom,  of  course,  she  is  eventually  united  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  civilized  name  of  this  man  is  Rupert 
Vipan ;  but  he  is  an  Englishman  whose  real  name  is  Ralph 
A^allance.  Indeed,  his  complication  of  names  reminds  one  of 
Alice's  difficulty  as  to  what  the  name  of  the  song  was  in  Lewis 
Carroll's  pretty  conceit.  Ralph  Vallance  was  long  ago  dis- 
inherited by  his  father  through  the  machinations  and  forgeries 
of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dudley  Vallance,  and  he  roamed  the  world 
as  an  adventurer  of  the  most  marked  kind.  He  is  a  person  of 
heroic  stature  as  well  as  of  heroic  mould,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Yseulte  Santorex,  the  beautiful  English  girl  whom  he  rescues, 
falls  in  love  with  him.  The  adventures  of  Golden  Face,  both  be- 
fore he  meets  Yseulte  and  after,  are  of  a  stirring  and  sanguinary 
order.  They  are  capitally  told,  with  vigour  and  fine  descrip- 
tive power,  and  a  mastery  of  Western  idiom  which  gives 
especial  point  here  and  there.  Whilst  the  reader  is  on  the 
prairie  with  Mr.  Mitford  as  his  scout  he  is  well  content,  and  it 
is  only  when  he  finds  himself — as  he  does  against  his  will — in 
Lant-Hanger,  Brackeushire,  that  he  wants  to  break  away,  even  if 
he  has  to  find  a  road  for  himself.  In  a  story  built  on  heroic 
lines,  where  adventure  succeeds  adventure  in  rapid  succession, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  much  development  of  character ; 
and,  indeed,  in  this  story  all  the  personages  are  fully  created 
at  the  start,  from  the  half-baked  Geoffrey,  who  is  in  love  with 
Yseidte,  up  to  the  steel-natured  Ralph  or  Rupert,  who  looks  on 
the  torture  of  white  men  with  a  more  than  Indian  stoicism.  The 
arts  of  melodrama  are  not  shunned  in  the  story,  as  for  instance 
when  the  woman  who  has  injured  Ralph  Vallance,  and  to  screen 
whose  ill-doing  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  position  whence  came 
the  sacrificing  of  his  patrimony,  turns  up  among  the  Bad  Lands 
as  the  favourite  squaw  of  the  Sioux  chief.  Sitting  Bull.  For  one 
thing  it  is  hard  to  forgive  Mr.  Mitford  in  this  story.  He  has 
taken  us  through  an  exciting  chase  where  his  hero  is  pursued  by 
various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  finally  leaves  him  in  a  situa- 
tion of  deadly  peril,  seeking  temporary  safety  by  hiding  with  the 
corpse  of  a  deceased  warrior  in  his  elevated  open  tomb.  There  he 
leaves  him,  and  we  next  meet  him  in  an  English  dwelling-house 
claiming  his  patrimony  from  the  man  who  defrauded  him.  This 
is  bad  art — and  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  author  found  himself  in 
a  dilemma — that  either  his  imagination  failed  to  get  his  hero  out 
of  his  grim  situation,  or  that  he  grew  tired  of  his  work,  and  would 
not  make  the  necessary  effort  to  complete  it.  Let  him  amend  it 
in  the  second  edition  at  which  the  work  should  arrive. 

EUne  Vcre  may  be  said  to  be  recommended,  as  are  the 
majority  of  Dutch  pictures,  rather  by  its  genre  than  by  the 
strength  of  its  interest.  In  so  far  as  it  represents  the  social  lil'e 
of  the  country  the  book  is  of  some  interest ;  but  as  there  is  no 
plot  or  story  to  speak  of,  and  no  development  of  character  pro- 
perly so  considered,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  novel  at  all.  There 
is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  no  dark  crime,  no  deed 
of  blood,  no  unexplained  mystery.  It  is  simply  the  setting  forth 
in  the  minutest  detail  of  the  lives  of  .some  very  uninteresting 
people  forming  some  half-dozen  families,  and  so  connected  by  blood 
and  marriage  that  there  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  reader's  conve- 
nience, be  attached  to  the  book  a  sort  of  family  tree,  showing  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  persons  of  the  story.  The  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  these  7Kbul(e  so  quickly  that  the  effect  is  like  going  into 
a  room  full  of  strangers,  and  then  trying  to  remember  them  all 
after  a  hurried  but  universal  introduction  more  Americano.  The 
families,  too,  are  so  large,  that  the  difficulty  of  distinction  is  not 
lessened.  The  main  intention  is  evidently  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  hysterical  disease  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  heroine 
suffers.    At  the  beginning  she  is  unduly  emotional,  and  sobs  and 
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weeps  only  occasionally ;  but  when  she  has  got  over  an  ante- 
nuptial semi-attachment  for  her  brotlier-in-law,  fallen  in  love 
with  an  unknown  opera- singer,  become  engaged  to  a  masterful 
person  and  thrown  him  over,  the  active  state  of  the  disease  in- 
creases. Thenceforth  an  undue  proportion  of  her  utterances  are 
"  screamed  " — if  we  are  to  accept  the  words  of  the  text.  She 
then  engages  in  a  second  but  uncompleted  affaire  de  occur,  and  so 
on,  through  "  drops "  to  an  overdose  of  morphine  and  a  chilly 
death  in  all  the  imaginative  agonies  of  an  over-excited  mind. 
Frankly,  the  book  is  very  tedious,  and  it  would  require 
a  much  stronger  story  and  more  and  stronger  incident  to 
carry  such  a  weight  of  commonplace  words.  One  is  struck 
here  and  there  by  odd  things  as  suggested  in  the  story ; 
such,  for  instance^  as  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  children, 
whose  bringing  up  is  evidently  none  of  the  best — if  this  record 
be  exact — a  state  of  things  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  they 
all  seem  to  be  present  at  every  social  function.  Louis  Couperus 
is  not  happy  in  the  translator.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  the  original  Dutch  such  expressions  as  the  following  could 
have  occurred  : — "  Eh  Otto,  which  of  the  two  are  you  going 
to  mash  ? '' — the  question  is  asked  by  a  young  lady  of  society 
in  the  Hague.  "  Hullo,  old  chappie  !  " — again  the  speaker  is  a 
young  lady.  "  Why  do  you  laze  about  so  ?  " — this  time  the  speaker 
is  only  a  gentleman.  "  There's  a  steady  boy  he  is."  "  Come  here 
on  my  chair, Miss,"  cried  a  young  girl  behind  her.  "Of  course  you 
can't  see  anything  of  the  pillows.  Miss  " — the  speaker  in  each  of 
the  last  two  instances  is  a  young  lady.  "  Her  deeply-shaded 
dark  brown  eyes  and  the  ivory  pallor  of  her  complexion,  together 
with  the  languor  of  some  of  her  movements,  gave  her  somewhat 
of  the  dreamy  nature  of  an  odalisk  of  the  harem" — an  example 
truly  of  the  Del  Sartian  theory  that  effects  produce  causes  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  equal.  "  Henk  drank  his  soup,"  Sec. ;  "  but 
this  tintinnabulation  of  .sparks  and  foum  flecks,  like  wine  glisten- 
ing through  crystal  beakers,"  &c.  "  I  feel  so  depressed  with  all 
that  flummery  " — again  the  speaker  is  a  lady.  "  Why  we  are 
haggling  now  already" — the  lady  who  here  speaks  means  "  wrang- 
ling." "  For  my  part  they  can  frizzle  themselves,  the  Ouden- 
dykens,"  the  same  lady,  none  other  than  the  delicate-minded 
Eline,  continues. 

The  story  "  of  Chris  is  almost  a  misnomer,  for  poor  Chris  has 
but  little  story  to  tell,  what  relates  to  her  being  rather  of  a 
negative  order.  The  man  on  whom  her  heart  is  set  does  not 
manifest  any  love  for  her,  and  she  keeps  her  mild  passion  re- 
ligiously locked  in  her  own  breast.  If  this  be  a  story,  then  there 
is  one  in  every  household  where  there  are  unmarried  daughters. 
Chri.s,  unlike  the  usual  heroines  of  this  class  of  novels,  is  not 
beautiful,  her  merit  is  in  being  "  brainy  " — a  peculiarly  valuable 
quality  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  book,  where  success  in  the  world 
of  literature  is  so  easily  achieved.  The  author  seems  gifted  with 
a  sort  of  virginal  innocence  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of 
market  values  generally,  and,  although  manifestly  more  than  well 
read,  has  some  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  possibilities  to  be  achieved 
through  the  possession  of  modest  fortune.  Chris's  uncle— a  gifted 
and  therefore  unsuccessful  journalist  of  the  usual  Bohemian 
pattern — is  unexpectedly  left  a  fortune  of  15,000^  He  buys  a 
newspaper  in  his  native  town,  changes  its  politics,  and  takes  on 
his  semi-Cinderella  niece  as  a  contributor.  His  fortune  must  be 
pretty  well  invested,  for  he  seems  to  be  at  once  surrounded  with 
all  the  evidence  of  extreme  opulence.  The  first  instructions  given 
to  Chris  by  her  editor  are  simple  enough  : — "  Vincent  Ranford 
the  novelist  is  dead.  Suppose  you  begin  with  a  little  sketch  of 
his  books  ?  Here  is  a  sheet  of  paper ;  if  you  cover  Ave  such 
on  one  side,  the  length  will  be  right."  Cliris  is  successful,  as 
beginners  in  literature  usually  are  in  novels,  and  settles  down  to 
the  work  of  her  lifetime.  There  we  leave  her  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  But  before  this  time  tlie  knight  has  ridden  by  and  the  web 
has  floated  wide.  The  occupant  of  a  place  at  the  round  table  is 
on  this  occasion,  suitably  enough,  a  Radical  bank  manager  who  is 
gifted  with  all  the  necessary  powers  for  captivating,  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  the  young  maidens  who  cross  his  path.  One 
of  these  damsels,  an  American,  beautiful  and  wealthy,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  Saidie  Vanderdecken,  actually  proposes  to 
Mark  Fonwick  vicariously,  through  her  father,  and  the  handsome 
banker  finds  his  doubts  as  to  whether  or  no  he  loved  her  quite  set 
at  rest.  There  is  really  very  little  in  the  book,  but  it  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  not  long.  There  is  one  simile  in  the  book  which  is 
about  the  oddest  with  which  we  have  ever  met.  The  Barset's 
garden  is  thus  described :—"  A  high  wall,  hung  with  creepers, 
sheltered  it  at  one  side,  and  just  now  old-fiishioned  roses  made  all 
the  air  delicious.  It  was  like  a  quiet,  prosy  gentleman  behind 
whose  ample  waistcoat  there  unexpectedly  lurks  a  tender,  fresh 
bit  of  romance." 


QUACK  AND  PATENT  DRUGS.* 

THE  editor  of  Hygiene  has  re-issued  a  series  of  articles,  expos- 
ing the  pretensions  of  certain  of  the  more  popular  patent 
remedies,  even  as  we  ourselves  essayed  the  same  probably  hope- 
less task  some  years  ago.  The  method  of  exposure  employed  has 
been  simple  and  drastic.  The  nostrum  has  been  submitted  to 
analytical  examination,  and  in  each  case  has  been  discovered  to 
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be  a  preparation  of  well-known  ingredient.?,  well  known  not  to 
possess  tlie  properties  claimed  by  the  vendors  for  their  secret 
compositions.  "  Clarke's  Famous  Blood-Mixture  or  Purifier,"  for 
instance,  consists,  says  Mr.  Stokes,  the  public  analyst,  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  chloric  ether,  potassium  hydrate,  and  coloured 
water.  To  claim  for  this  combination  that  it  is  a  never-failing 
and  permanent  cure  for  scrofula  is — to  put  it  with  a  decent  restraint 
not  noticeable  in  Mr.  Clarke's  advertisements — a  little  extrava- 
gant. The  assertion,  therefore,  made  apparently  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Jilood-Purifier,"  that 
the  medicine  is  the  only  cure  for  consumption,  diabetes,  dropsy, 
deafness,  and  paralysis  is  an  over-bold  one.  "  Mother  Seigei's 
Syrup,"  "  Sequah's  Prairie-Flower,"  and  Holloway's  preparations 
can  jointly  cure  everything,  and  can  severally  make  a  good  job  of 
most  things.  But  the  man  of  scales  has  reported  on  them,  and  for 
the  future  in  unimaginative  minds  they  can  only  be  credited  with 
the  virtues  of  their  one  active  ingredient — aloes.  So  far  the  triumph 
of  the  editor  of  Hygiene  has  been  complete.  But  it  is  an  academic 
triumph,  not  a  public  and  practical  triumph,  and  when  the  author 
goes  on  to  de.scribe  his  work  as  "  pricking  the  windbag  of  quackery," 
we  are  compelled  to  point  out  that  his  simile  is  unapt,  for  no 
collapse  is  going  to  follow  his  action.  He  has  merely  made  an 
honourable  effort  to  wipe  up  the  sea  with  a  hand-mop.  Quacks 
have  been,  and  quacks  will  be,  and  there  will  always  be  a  public 
ready  to  heed  them,  and  happy  to  pay  them.  The  Peony-root  of 
Galen,  the  Cramp-rings  of  the  honourable  and  scientific  Robert 
Boyle,  the  Sacred  Balsam,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Apoplectic 
Snuff,  "composed  of  noble  cephalick  subjects,  which  at  once,  or 
at  most  three  times  using  of  it,  with  God's  blessing,"  cured  "  the 
apo])lexy  and  the  lethargy,  also  vapours,  drowsiness,  imposthumes, 
dizziness,  and  pains  and  heaviness  of  the  ]iead,"have  <ill  alike  had 
their  day  with  countless  pectorals,  cordials,  and  elixirs.  And  at 
the  appointed  hour  Mother  S.^igel,  now  so  vigorous  a  young  matron, 
will  fall  into  dishonoured  decrepitude,  and  the  Prairie-Flower, 
now  flaunting  its  blossoms  in  the  popular  press  and  caressing  with 
its  tendrils  the  covers  of  the  monthly  magazines,  will  shrink 
sapless  and  forgotten.  But  new  panaceas  will  arise  in  spite  of 
all  analyses,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  exposures.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  legislation  directed  against  such  industries  would 
be  of  much  avail,  so  hard  must  it  always  be  to  make  laws  for  the 
efl'ective  protection  of  the  pockets  of  the  gullible. 

The  editor  of  Hygiene  has  also  procured  from  Mr.  Stokes  an 
analysis  of  certain  of  Count  Mattel's  remedies.  The  analysis  and 
the  Count  merit  from  us  some  detailed  notice,  because  the  sayings 
and  the  doings  of  this  benovolent  and  gifted  nobleman  have 
received  the  endorsement  of  responsible  persons.  The  Clarices 
and  the  Ilolloways  have  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  at 
large  cost  to  themselves  have  obtruded,  and  are  obtruding,  upon 
us  te-stimony  to  the  excellency  of  their  wares.  But  thoughtful 
people  have  not  been  asked  to  weigh  these  claims  to  notice. 
Men  of  science  have  not  been  taunted  with  refusing  to  make  an 
examination  of  Mother  Seigel ;  not  the  most  emancipated  of  her  sex 
have  demanded  it  for  her.  But  in  Count  Mattel's  case  a  different 
state  of  things  has  prevailed.  Panegyrics  of  his  work  have  appeared 
in  more  than  one  case  as  original  contributions  to  literature ;  and 
the  editor  of  The  Revieiv  of  Revieios  has  bantered  the  medical  pro- 
fession because  they  have  refused  to  see  anything  in  the  Count 
or  his  work  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  These  somewhat 
hysterical  attentions  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  a  little  laughable, 
and  when  we  review  them  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stokes's 
report  upon  Count  Mattel's  "  electricities,"  we  see  no  reason  to 
cease  from  laughing.  Count  Mattel,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Homa3opathy.  This  system  of 
medicine,  modestly  claiming  to  be  the  only  one  whose  remedies 
attack  the  fountain-liead  of  sickness,  so  that  healing  must  follow 
their  use  without  fear  of  relapse,  was  expounded  by  its  inventor 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  his  treatise,  although  dealing 
wnth  discoveries  far  transcending  those  of  Harvey  or  Lister,  can 
only  be  described  as  the  usual  thing.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
what  this  may  imply,  as  also  for  the  convenience  of  those  whose 
morals  may  lead  them  to  desire  to  imitate  Count  Mattei,  we  give 
a  recipe  for  the  production  of  the  bogus  scientific  treatise,  with  a 
few  notes  on  Medecine  Electro- Homeopatldque  : — 

1.  Prefix  a  portrait.  The  Count  faces  the  title-page  in  unbut- 
toned frock,  with  uncut  hair,  and  stares  gloomily  into  space. 

2.  Make  an  opening  statement  which  nobody  can  deny,  and 
call  it  the  basis  of  your  theory.  The  basis  of  Count  Mattel's 
theory  is  that  the  blood  nourishes  tlie  body.  It  was  with  some- 
thing of  this  originality  that  Mr.  Sapsea  remarked  that  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  .alone, 

3.  Make  a  false  deduction  from  your  opening  statement.  Count 
Mattei  deduces  that  his  remedies  will  nourish  the  body  through 
the  blood,  because,  apparently,  they  could  not  nourish  the  body 
through  any  other  medium.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  they  nourish  the  body  at  all. 

4.  Incorporate  into  your  theory  some  gibberish,  mystic,  devout, 
or  both.  Count  Mattei  is  not  found  wanting.  He  is,  he  owns, 
unable  to  explain  his  marvellous  remedies.  In  all  nature  tlie 
hurt  has  a  cure.  His  are  natural  remedies,  and  must  cure 
natural  hurts.  Have  faith.  In  his  decoctions  he  has  fixed  the 
electric  principle — the  vital  principle  of  the  universe.  He  loves 
to  call  it  electricity.  He  knows  no  better  name  for  it.  Why 
should  not  electricity  be  in  his  remedies  ?  All  the  electricity 
in  the  world  is  not  in  Leyden  jars.  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  Count  obscures  the  questions  at  issue,  which  be ; — Has  any 
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electricity  got  into  his  remedies  ?  Has  any  good  come  out  of  it, 
if  it  is  there  P 

5.  Append  a  list  of  cures.  Here  the  Count  comes  out  strong. 
There  are  eighty  pages  containing  accounts  of  cases  appended  to 
his  work,  and  we  could  not  find  among  them  one  single  con- 
vincing report.  Either  no  name  is  given,  or  no  address,  or  no 
date,  or  no  recoi-d  of  physical  signs,  or  the  disease,  from  its  de- 
scription, was  clearly  not  what  the  Count  had  assumed  it  to  he. 
We  have  selected  the  cancer  cases  for  exemplification  of  the 
justice  of  these  remarks,  because  it  has  been  widely  and  noisily 
claimed  for  Count  Mattel  that,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  astronomer,  lie  has 
mitigated  tliefervour  of  thecrab.  Thirty-si.Y  cases  of  cure  are  given. 
Three  of  these  cases  seem  to  have  been  cancer.  One  of  these  had 
been  healed  by  the  knife  before  the  electrical  cure  was  attempted, 
and  the  other  two  may  have  been  in  that  felicitous  condition 
before  Count  Mattel  saw  them,  or  may  never  have  altered  for  the 
better  after  they  came  under  his  notice.  For  the  information 
given  is  very  meagre.  Yet  these  are  the  only  three  cases  which 
we  ai'e  bound  to  believe  were  cancer.  Of  the  rest  no  man  can 
say  aught.  They  are  called  cancer  by  the  Count,  and  are  labelled 
with  the  proper  scientific  sub-titles,  but,  for  all  the  evidence  he 
adduces  to  the  contrary,  they  may  have  been  mumps  or  malin- 
gering. In  the  few  cases  where  symptoms  are  given  in  support 
of  the  label,  they  absolutely  tend  to  contradict  it ;  invariably 
they  show  nothing  of  the  peculiar  touch  of  the  crab's  claw,  and 
generally  they  are  but  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  Meclervie  Elect ro-Homeopathique  is  a  bogus  work  of 
science,  and  its  author  could  not  hope  that  the  great  medical 
schools  of  Europe  would  have  any  curiosity  about  such  a  system, 
or  any  faith  in  the  evidence  which  he  has  marshalled  in  support 
of  his  claims.  Further,  if  we  mistake  not.  Count  Mattel  is  quite 
satisfied  with  his  fate.  He  has  his  disciples,  and,  if  the  editor  of 
Ilygienc  is  correct  in  the  assumption,  he  derives  a  substantial 
revenue  from  them.  It  seems  to  us  therefore  unlikely  that,  in 
his  own  heart,  the  Count  wants  more,  or  expects  more.  F)Ut  he 
has  had  in  England  an  indiscreet  friend  in  the  editor  of  The 
Review  of  lierieivs,  who  has  insisted  on  the  Count's  claim  to  be 
taken  seriously,  and  who  has,  in  so  doing,  terribly  damaged  his 
chances  of  being  taken  picturesquely.  For  consider  the  Count's 
opportunities  from  this  point  of  view.  An  Italian  of  noble  birth, 
hid  far  from  the  strife  of  tongues  in  an  ancestral  castle,  wrests 
from  Nature  her  innermost  secrets  to  shower  the  results  upon  a 
suffering  world.  Him  nor  men's  sneers  hurt  nor  kings'  ])rais(  s  move. 
He  is  Lord  of  Death  and  a  law  to  himself,  and  he  dispc'uses  his 
favours  fearlessly.  From  this  point  of  view,  both  as  a  pretty 
picture  and  as  a  romantic  survival,  the  Count  would  have  had 
his  fascinations.  While  we  knew  nothing  of  him  all  this  was 
possible.  iVlas !  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  interviewed  and  1  he 
glamour  is  gone.  He  has  been  made  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  a  man  of  science,  with  the  result  that  true  men  of  science,  in 
the  bigoted  big-wig  manner  that  the  unscientific  so  strongly  re- 
probate, will  see  nothing  substantial  in  his  claims,  while  the 
.sentimentalists  have  lost  all  illusion  about  him.  For  Count 
Mattel  at  that  interview  freely  gave  himself  away.  It  then 
appeared  that  he  bought  his  title,  exported  his  medicine 
in  carboys,  and  built  his  castle  out  of  the  proceeds.  It 
further  became  known  that  he  collected  the  autographs  of  the 
great  people  who  employed  him — Roumanian  generals,  for  in- 
stance— and  that  he  had  one  law  for  the  rich  and  the  same  for 
the  poor — pay  up  !  Even  his  claims  to  original  research  were 
be-littled,  for  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Mattel  remedies  was,  we 
were  told,  a  sheep-dog.  Having  thus  reduced  the  unfortunate 
Count  from  the  altitude  of  a  possible  Cagliostro  to  the  level  of  a 
smart  trader,  the  editor  of  The  Review  of  Revieios  urged  that  the 
Electro-Homceopathic  system  should  receive  a  fair  trial  at  expert 
hands,  supporting  his  demand  by  narrating  the  belief  of  certain 
persons  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Count's  external  remedies,  or 
"  electricities."  Fir.st  we  had  the  late  Mrs.  Booth.  This  lady 
said  that  she  was  convinced  that  if  she  had  persevered 
with  "  green-electricity  "  it  would  have  cured  her.  Next  there 
was  a  lady  who  was  somewhat  eclectic  in  medicine  and  used 
a  herbal  .system  of  her  ovsti.  She  thought  that  "blue-electricity  " 
owed  its  extraordinary  influence  in  preventing  htemorrhage  to  t;he 
presence  of  "  shepherd's  purse."  To  us  the  more  extraordinary 
thing  is  the  confidence  that  the  presence  of  "  shepherd's  purse  " 
would  prevent  hfemorrhage.  A  Commissioner  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  gave  expert  evidence.  He  believed  that  "  blue-elec- 
tricity "  was  so  powerful  that,  as  a  styptic,  it  would  save 
innumerable  lives  in  field-hospitals.  With  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  "  red-electricity,"  Count  Mattei  has  said  in  his  treatise  that 
he  had  known  people  to  faint  at  contact  with  it.  Surely,  after 
this  a  proper  scientific  investigation  was  only  the  Count'.s  due. 
The  editor  of  Hygiene  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  neglected 
savant,  the  investigation  has  been  made,  and  the  sheep-dog  has 
had  his  day.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  public  analyst,  has  reported  that  the 
Count's  red,  green,  and  white  "electricities"  are  water.  They 
possess,  he  finds,  neither  colour,  odour,  taste,  nor  polarity.  Their 
specific  gravity  is  not  practically  above  that  of  distilled  water. 
They  are  neutral  in  reaction,  and  contain  neither  metal,  alkaloid, 
or  sediment.  "  There  is,"  he  writes,  "  but  one  substance  which 
possesses  ail  the  above  qualities— that  is,  water.  None  of  these 
fluids  difl'er  at  all  from  water  in  any  of  their  properties."  It  will 
be  difficult  after  this  to  contend  that  the  electro-homccopathic 
treatment  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  scientific,  or  that 
Count  Mattei  has  been  unjustly  excluded  by  the  jealousy  and 


narrow-mindedness  of  the  medical  profession  from  doing  universal 
good  and  receiving  a  world's  applause.  We  are  grieved  for  the 
sagacious  sheep-dog  whose  taste  lor  the  remedy  led  to  its  discovery 
by  the  Count.  The  analysis  has  ruined  his  claims  to  figure  in  a 
dog-.story.    All  sorts  of  dogs  constantly  devour  the  remedy. 

That  the  editor  of  Hygiene  can  do  much  to  arrest  quackery  as 
a  practice  by  exposing  the  worthlessness  of  individual  patent 
medicines  we  doubt ;  but  the  endeavour  must  always  be  credit- 
able. He  has,  however,  furnished  thinking  people  with  a  weighty 
reason  for  inquiring  whether  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
nobleman  has  been  a  reasonable  one,  or  whether  the  eulogy  of  his 
wares  would  not  have  been  better  placed  in  the  advertisement 
columns  only.  There,  under  our  existing  laws,  he  could  say  what 
he  chose  about  their  virtues.  And,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  the 
part  of  the  paper  to  which  he  .should  be  strictly  confined.  For 
we  wish  him  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  and  the  same  consideration 
that  are  extended  to  Mother  Seigel — and  no  more. 


MARIONETTES.* 

IN  this  age  of  scientific  research,  of  great  dramatic  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  the  important  subject  of  marionettes  has 
met  with  unmerited  neglect.  In  Paris,  where  all  the  angry 
pa.ssions  of  the  Realist,  the  Symboliste,  and  the  Decadent  make  so 
much  noise  that  even  La  Manche  has  proved  but  inefiectual  baize, 
one  would  have  thought  that  Gounod's  "  Funeral  March  "  was  the 
last  tribute  we  could  pay  to  a  neglected  and  broken-hearted 
puppet.  In  Paris,  however,  they  take  things  seriou.sly,  and  the 
performance  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  Princesse  Maleine  by  a  well- 
drilled  company  of  marionettes  is  a  reassuring  sign  of  a  healthy 
renaissance.  In  England,  only  the  other  day,  serious  allegations 
and  charges  of  immorality  were  made  against  certain  marionettes, 
who,  after  being  compelled  to  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal, we  rejoice 
to  hear,  are  completely  exculpated.  So,  altogether,  M.  Lemercier 
de  Neuville's  delightful  History  of  Marionettes  could  not  have 
been  published  at  a  more  auspicious  moment.  Since  Mr.  Justin 
Macarthy's  History  of  his  own  times,  it  is  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  wirepulling  that  has  appeared  in  England  or 
France.  M.  de  Neuville,  with  great  modesty,  only  claims  for 
the  first  part  of  his  book  the  place  of  a  post.script  to  Charles 
Magnin's  classical  work  on  the  History  of  Marionettes.  He  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  modern  history  of  puppets,  and  in  the 
first  few  chapters  has  given  a  scholarly  precis  of  Magnin's 
researches.  After  briefly  noticing  the  early  references  to  the 
vdipoanaara,  sigillfv,  and  imptr  in  Aristophanes  and  late  Latin 
writers,  he  discusses  the  various  names  by  which  the  puppet  i.s 
known  in  difl'ei'ent  countries.  Without  being  experts,  we  can 
hardly  accept  M.  de  Neuville's  etymology  of  the  word  marionette. 
Rejecting  the  more  obvious  derivation  from  morio,  a  bvffuon, 
used  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  he  believes  that  it  comes  from  a  name 
given  to  little  figures  of  the  Virgin,  and  applied  afterwards 
in  a  spirit  of  derision  to  puppets ;  Marie,  Marotte,  Mariote, 
Alarittte,  Marion,  and  corrupted  at  last  to  "  Marionnette."  Very 
corrupt,  indeed  !  A  derivation  of  the  same  kind  the  comparative 
mythologist  delights  in.  Hecate,  Trivia,  Diana,  the  moon,  which 
is  the  sun,  which  is  also  the  stars,  and  .so  on  ad  injinitum. 

M.  de  Neuville  is  more  convincing  when  he  explains  the  methods 
of  working  marionettes ;  for  under  this  name  he  includes  all  movable 
dolls,  those  moved  either  by  machinery,  india-rubber,  wires,  or  the 
human  hand,  as  our  own  Punch  and  Judy.  Those  figures  worked  by 
wires  from  the  flies,  which  we  call  marionettes,  are  known  inFrance 
more  particularly  as  Ruppi  or  Fantoches — the  Fantoccini  of 
Italy — the  cradle  of  the  whole  marionette  race  from  where  our 
own  peculiarly  British  puppet  originally  came.  "  Guignols  "  are 
the  puppets  worked  by  the  human  hand.  They  came  originally 
from  Lyons,  where  they  were  introduced  by  Mourget  in  1745. 
Guignol  is  a  Lyons  character  of  the  Punch  and  Pierrot  type. 
"  Le  caractere  de  ce  personnage,"  says  M.  Onofrio,  his  biographer, 
"estcelui  d'un  homme  du  peuple,  bon  cceur,  assez  enclin  a  la 
bambouche,  n'ayant  pas  trop  des  scrupules,  mais  toujours  pret  a 
rendre  service  aux  amis.''  The  famous  puppet  show  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  takes  its  name  from  him.  Many  of  the  Guignol 
dramas,  of  which  M.  de  Neuville  gives  specimens,  are  very 
amusing,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  far  more  diverting  than 
those  in  which  Casperel,  the  German  prototype  of  Guignol,  plays 
the  hero.  M.  de  Neuville  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  hi.story  and 
origin  of  Punch.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  for  our  great  puppet, 
though  generous,  is  not  quite  genuine,  and  he  seems  to  have 
little  sympathy  for  him.  If,  however,  our  national  puppet 
drama  does  not  attain  to  the  high  Continental  level  of  excellence, 
the  most  famous  company  in  Europe  of  travelling  marionettes 
(that  great  school  of  the  puppet  drama)  is  conducted  by  Thomas 
II olden,  an  Englishman,  whose  fantoches  are  always  the  great 
attraction  at  the  fairs  in  Belgian  and  French  towns,  and  are 
unsurpassed  in  magnificence  of  .stage  management  and  mise-en- 
scene  by  the  Parisian  or  Neapolitan  houses. 

The  second  part  of  M.  de  Neuville's  fascinating  study  is  mainly 
autobiographical.  It  tells  the  history  of  those  pupazzi  which  he 
invented  himself  and  introduced  to  the  public  as  long  ago  as 
1863.  The  only  difference  between  his  piqmzzi  and  other  fantoc- 
cini is  that,  instead  of  representing  imaginary  characters  from 

*  H'tstobe  n necdutique  des  Marionnettes  modernes.  Par  Lemercier  de 
Neuville.  Avec  une  preface  de  Jules  Claretie.  Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 
1892. 
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religious  or  romantic  dramatic  literature, tbey  personate  real  people 
from  living  or  deceased  celebrities.  The  burlesque  is  completed 
by  the  introduction  of  more  or  less  appropriate  surroundings. 
Kossini,  TbiSodore  de  Banville,  Arssne  Iloussaye,  and  many  others, 
have  all  been  victimized  by  M.  de  Keuville's  good-natured  satire. 
Many  of  the  pupnzzi  parodies  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  puppet 
are  admirable.  That  of  Gautier,  who  appears  as  a  sultan  in  a 
litter,  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  supported  by  two  cats,  is  capital : — 

Je  ne  suis  pas  la  muse  sage, 
Anx  blonds  cheveux,  a  Fair  tremblant, 
Qui  sous  sa  robe  sans  corsage 
Cache  un  sein  plus  que  le  mien  blanche  ; 

M.  de  Neuville,  like  a  good  citizen  of  the  Republic,  is  justly 
proud  of  having  given  performances  before  kings  and  emperors 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  patronize  an  entertainment  similar  to 
that  which  has  delighted  Byron,  Goethe,  Nodier,  and  Gerard  de 
Nerval — to  say  nothing  of  M.  Maeterlinck.  Not  the  least  attrac- 
tive portion  of  M.  de  Neuville's  History  (where  every  page  is  a 
delight)  is  the  brilliant  preface  of  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who,  as 
director  of  the  Com(5die  Fran^aise,  has  thoroughly  realized  the 
piquancy  of  writing  an  introduction  to  a  history  of  marionettes, 
those  ever-satisfactory  interpreters  of  the  drama. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

MR.  GORE'S  "  Bampton  Lectures "  may  be  regarded  as  an 
apology  for  Lux  Mundi.    The  principal  charge  brought 
against  that  notorious  volume  was  that  it  undermined  the  authority 
of  Scripture.    Mr.  Gore  replies  by  publishing  from  the  Univer- 
sity pulpit  a  compendium  of  theology,  a  general  Act  of  Faith,  in 
which  he  explains  fully  his  attitude  towards  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Creed,  especially  the  Incarnation,  and  clearly,  though  not 
so  fully,  his  views  upon  those  other  doctrines  which  make  up 
the  sum  of  practical  theology.    He  holds  fast  to  all  the  great 
definitions,  and  shows  that  neither  scientific  nor  historical  criti- 
cism aft'ects  them.    He  is  very  far  from  comparing  dogma,  like 
Professor  Sanday,  to  the  old  coaching  inns  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  points  out  that  it  is  liable  to  misuse.    "  The  dogmas,"  he  says, 
"  are  only  limits,  negatives  which  block  false  lines  of  develop- 
ment, notice-boards  which  warn  us  oft'  false  approaches,  guiding 
us  down  the  true  road  to  the  figure  in  the  Gospels,  and  leaving 
us  to  contemplate  it  unimpeded,  and  with  the  frankest  gaze." 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  rules  for  a  sound  exegesis.    The  most  im- 
portant Lecture  is  the  sixth,  on  the  oftice  of  our  Lord  as  revealing 
Man.    Mr.  Gore  thinks  that  "  the  record  seems  to  assure  us  that 
our  Lord  in  His  mortal  life  was  not  habitually  living  in  the 
exercise  of  omniscience."    The  seventh  Lecture  repeats  the  teach- 
ing of  Lux  Mundi  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.    It  contains 
one  very  unguarded  saying,  that  "the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  we  call  inspiration,  may  have  been  given  to  a 
Jewish  writer  in  any  literary  undertaking  which  the  conscience 
of  his  age  would  have  approved."    Surely  inspiration  goes  a  little 
beyond  the  conscience  of  the  age.    Practical  theology  is  crowded 
into  the  last  Lecture,  which  consequently  deals  in  a  sketchy  way 

•  The  hcariiation  of  the  Son  of  God    The  Bampton  Lectures  fjr  i8gr 
By  Charle>  Gore,  M.A.    London  :  John  Murray. 

A  Study  nf  the  Codex  Beza.   Vol.  II.  No.  i  of  "Texts  and  Studies."  Bv 
J.  Eendel  Harris,  M.A.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

The  Newly  Recovered  Apolorji/  of  Ai  istides ;  its  Doctrine  and  Ethics 
By  Helen  B.  Harris.    London  :  ILj'dder  &  Stoughton. 

The  Son.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel. 
Loudon  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Non-such  Professor.  Bv  the  Rev.  William  Seeker,  Minister  of 
All  Hallows  Church,  London  Wall.  London:  The  Religious  Tract 
Bociety. 

Stories  from  the  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church.  London: 
Macniillan  &  Co. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalmians.  (Expositor's  Bible  )  By  the  Rev 
James  Denney,  B.D.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1892. 

The  Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism.  Bv  A.  J.  Mason  D  D 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London :  Longmans  & 
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Natural  Theology.    Gifford  Lectures  for  1891.    Bv  Prof. ssor  Sir  G 
Stokes,  bart.,  M.P.    London  :  Adam  &  Cliaries  Black. 

The  Bark  Night  of  the  Soul  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Translated 
by  David  Lewis,  M.A.  Second  edition,  revised.  London:  Thomas 
Baker. 

The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testomenf.    Bv  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  B  D 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University" of  Cambridge,    London  • 
Macniillan  &  Co. 

The  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious  Belief.  By  V  H 
.Stanton,  D.D.,  Ely  Professor  of  Diviuiiy  in  the  University  of  Cambridtre' 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  & 


Essays  chiefly  on  the  Oriyinal  Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
r.  K.Abbott,  B.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Dublin.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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Problems  if  Chiistianity  and  Scepticism. 
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The  Preacher  and  his  Modds.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D  London  • 
Hodder  &  .Moughton. 
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the  Riffht  Rev.  AsMon  Oxenden,  D.D.. 
and  Metropolitan  of  Canada.     London : 


with  many  subjects  of  high  importance.  Mr.  Gore  thinks  the 
theory  of  a  National  Church  "profoundly  dangerous,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  nation  drags  the  Church  down.  But  is  morality, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  higher  amongst  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters 
than  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  think, 
and  experience  seems  to  confirm  the  belief,  that  association  with 
the  national  life  gives  religious  thought  and  activity  a  breadth 
and  dignity  which  are  lost  in  narrow  conventicles.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  suppose  that  Disestablishment,  combined  with  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  is  the  remedy  here  suggested, 
would  mend  matters.  On  Socialism  Mr.  Gore  has  some  good 
remarks.  He  does  not  like  Socialism  ;  but  he  does  not  point,  as. 
many  do,  to  almsgiving  as  the  means  of  curing  grave  inequalities. 
The  true  road  is  to  be  found  in  the  strict  carrying  out  of  oui 
Lord's  teaching-  as  regards  wealth.  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  are  barely  touched  upon.  It  was  just  on  these  subjects 
that  Lux  Mundi  was  unprofitable.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
Lectures  is  rigidity  in  dogma,  elasticity  on  the  border  ground 
between  faith  and  science,  and  vagueness  in  practical  doctrine. 
Mr.  Gore  says  with  great  good  sense  that  "  the  prophetic  lunction 
of  the  Church,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  so 
much,  in  the  first  instance,  to  expand  Christian  influence  as  to 
concentrate  it."  But  what  the  new  school  have  done  so  fa? 
is  to  set  us  all,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  chattering  about 
abstruse  points  of  theology,  while  we  are  living  with  one  that 
is  not  our  husband  at  home.  This  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  will 
be  fostered  both  by  Lux  Mundi  and  the  Bampton  Lectures.  We 
do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Gore.  It  is  his  office  to  fence  with  out- 
siders. He  does  it  skilfully,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is 
popular.  But  unluckily  because  he  is  popular  he  tunes  the 
pulpits,  and  sets  every  squeaking  little  pipe  in  the  organ  trying 
to  blow  bass.  The  result  is  neither  expansion  nor  concen- 
tration. 

The  new  number  of  "  Texts  and  Studies  "  maintains,  and  even, 
enhances,  the  sensational  character  of  the  series.    In  his  Study  of 
the  Cude.c  Bezce  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  enters  into  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
carries  back  its  origin  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  represents  it  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Alexandrine  text 
and  of  the  Syriac  and  Sahidic  Versions.    He  thinks  that  it  was 
originally  made  at  Carthage,  brought  to  Rome  between  160  and 
170  A.D.,  and  thence  diti'used  all  over  the  world.    It  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  in  a  brief  notice  to  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
power  of  combination  displayed  in  this  treatise.  The  reader  will 
see  at  a  glance  that,  if  the  main  theory  of  the  writer  stands  proof 
against  criticism,  it  is  of  extraordinary  importance  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  the  original  Greek  of  the  sacred  writings.    It  will 
also  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  realm  of  textual  criti- 
cism ;  for  in  the  author's  view  what  is  known  as  the  Western: 
text  is  largely  produced  by  Latinization — that  is  to  say,  by  altera- 
tion of  the  Greek  into  conformity  with  the  Latin  in  bilingual 
interlinear  manuscripts.    To  this  extent  its  authority  is  largely 
depreciated.  Mr.  Harris's  work  is  of  extreme  importance,  not  only 
to  Biblical  critics,  but  to  students  of  the  origin  and  etymology  of 
the  Romance  languages,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  historian.  The 
traces  of  Cinostic  and  Montanist  corruptions  which  he  points  out 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  diflusion,  iufluence,  and  date  of  these 
modes  of  thought,  though  it  is  no  news  that  there  was  a  Mon- 
tanism  long  before  Montanus. 

Mr.  Harris  is  iortunate  in  the  society  of  a  wife  who  shares  his^ 
interests.  The  Neivly  Itecuvered  Apology  of  Aristides  is  an 
excellent  popular  account  of  the  last  great  treasure-trove.  Mrs. 
Harris  tells  how  it  was  discovered  in  the  Library  ot  St.  Catherine, 
paints  a  delightful  picture  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  and  gives  a  good  translation  of  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Apoloyy.  She  carries  her  readers  into  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  has  contrived  in  her 
little  book  to  convey  more  real  information  than  is  often  to  he 
gathered  from  much  more  pretentious  performances. 

Mr.  Mozley  is  always  himself,  and  in  his  new  volume  on  The 
Son  he  is  more  himself  than  ever.  The  style  is  as  flowing,  lucicJ, 
and  strong,  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  as  keen,  the  satire  is 
as  sudden  and  pungent  as  in  any  of  his  earlier  writings.  There 
is  the  same  melancholy  tolerance,  the  same  impatience  of  exact 
knowledge,  the  same  dislike  of  logical  consequences.  As  for  the 
theology,  it  is  Arianism  pure  and  simple.  There  are  many  to 
whom  Arianism  would  be  a  step  in  advance,  and,  though  it  is 
neither  so  consistent  nor  so  powerful  a  creed  as  that  which  Mr. 
Mozley  strangely  regards  as  peculiar  to  the  (Jhurch  of  England,, 
it  may  be  allowed  a  hearing.  But  we  could  wish  that  its  advocate 
had  been  somebody  else. 

William  Seeker  was  rector  of  Allhallows  Church,  London 
Wall,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  Non-such  Profe.sso)-  sets- 
forth  "  the  Singular  Actions  of  Singular  Christians,"  the  eff'ects 
of  grace  in  the  heart,  with  all  the  quaintness  of  the  Tayloresque 
age,  but  with  a  lightness  and  finish  of  style  that  are  singularly 
modern.  The  book  abounds  in  pithy  sayings  that  lend  themselves 
to  quotation.  "'  A  field  of  wheat  may  be  good,  yet  have  a  weed 
in  It."  "  The  water  without  the  ship  may  toss  it ;  but  it  is  the 
water  within  the  ship  that  sinks  it."  "  A  harp  sounds  sweetly, 
yet  it  hears  not  its  own  melody."  "  If  youth  be  sick  of  the 
willnots,  old  age  is  in  danger  of  dying  of  the  shallnots."  Seeker 
deserves  not  to  be  forgotten. 

An  excellent  book  for  children  is  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church's 
Stories  f  7-0771  the  Bible.  The  present  series,  the  second,  tells  the 
well-known  stories  from  Esau  to  Daniel,  and  those  who  know:  the 
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autlior  s  other  books  need  not  be  assured  that  they  are  written 
with  knowledge,  reverence,  and  practised  skill.  The  volume  is 
well  fitted  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 

Mr.  Denney's  volume  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
moderately  Nonconformist,  moderately  Calvinist,  moderately 
•erudite.  It  is  not  so  instructive  as  it  might  have  been,  but  on 
the  virtues  and  graces,  and  generally  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
■Christian  life,  the  author  writes  with  pastoral  insight  and  in  a 
simple  unaflected  style.  Mr.  Denney,  like  many  others,  identifies 
the  prophet  with  the  preacher.  This  is,  we  believe,  an  error, 
•though  a  common  one.  The  same  man  might,  like  St.  Paul  him- 
self, be  both ;  but  there  were  prophets  who  were  not  preachers  and 
preachers  who  were  not  prophets.  Nor  did  preaching  grow  out 
-of  prophecy ;  the  subjects  and  methods  of  the  two  modes  of  in- 
struction were  from  the  first  distinct. 

The  Helation  of  Conjirmation  to  Bapthm  by  Dr.  Mason  is  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  threefold  rite  of  Baptism,  Unction,  and 
Laying-on  of  Hands.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  thorough- 
ness, and  the  evidence  of  all  the  authorities,  the  Fathers  and  the 
"Offices,  is  stated  and  explained  with  painstaking  accuracy.  Dr, 
Mason's  view  is  that  the  gift  conveyed  in  baptism  proper  is  re- 
generation, that  in  confirmation  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  sharply  between  these  gifts  is 
■Jiardly  successful,  but  the  book  has  considerable  historical  merit 
apart  from  any  theory  of  the  learned  author.  It  will  be  found 
useful  by  all  students  in  this  department  of  theology. 

Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  begins  his  Gift'ord  Lectures  on  Natural  Theo- 
logy with  the  confession  that  he  is  not  a  metaphysician,  and  his 
book  certainly  bears  him  out.  Had  he  been  writing  on  his  own 
mathematical  or  physical  subjects,  he  would  never  have  been 
satisfied  to  produce  such  a  7-udis  indigestaque  moles  as  this.  The 
reader  must  not  look  for  any  particular  argument  or  connexion, 
but  just  regard  the  book  as  notes  on  Butler's  Analogy,  or  con- 
fessions of  a  religious  man  of  science,  or  observations  on  the 
difficulties  of  Theism.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  find  that 
it  abounds  in  instruction  and  acute  observation.  What  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes  has  to  say  about  design,  evolution,  vivisection,  teetotalism, 
coal,  and  prayer  for  fine  weather  is  all  worth  reading ;  but  it  is 
highly  discursive. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross  is  well  known — by  name,  at  any  rate — to 
all  readers  of  Vaughan's  delightful  Hours  with  the  Mystics.  Mr. 
David  Lewis  has  translated  his  Dai-k  Night  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
book  will  enable  English  readers  to  see  for  themselves  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  mysticism — at  least  what  is  meant  by  that  form 
■of  it  which  rests  upon  disinterested  love — love,  that  is,  without 
any  sweetness,  devotion  walking  through  the  flames  of  hell. 
Most  Christians  have  felt  aridity  of  soul,  some  few  have  wrestled 
with  the  dreadful  sense  of  abandonment  by  God.  We  look  upon 
such  darkness  of  spirit  as  a  punishment,  or  as  a  trial  that  will 
pass.  To  St.  John  of  the  Cross  this  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul  is  the 
highest  blessing  but  one,  a  grace  to  be  pursued,  because  it  is  the 
preparation  for  the  highest  blessing  of  all,  that  of  the  ecstatic 
vision.  To  our  mind  the  book  is  terrible  ;  for  it  represents,  not 
only  a  real  experience,  but  a  doctrine  that  was  actively  and 
powerfully  impressed  on  a  large  circle  of  disciples.  Yet  that 
•way  madness  lies. 

The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  little  volume  that 
deserves  to  be  widely  read.  In  five  lectures  of  moderate  length 
Professor  Kirkpatrick  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, the  mode  of  their  preservation  and  history  of  their  text, 
their  inspiration  and  use  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Lectures 
were  delivered  originally  to  clerical  meetings,  and  deal  with  their 
subject  broadly,  with  excellent  clearness  and  simplicity.  The 
work  will  enhance  its  author's  reputation  for  learning,  judgment, 
■and  power  of  exposition.  In  a  note  at  the  end  will  be  found  an 
instructive  criticism  upon  Canon  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures. 

Mr.  Stanton's  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious 
Belief,  though  it  is  rather  lacking  in  animation  and  point,  is  a 
valuable  help  to  the  adjustment  of  the  many  conflicting,  or  ap- 
parently conflicting,  claims  upon  belief,  the  authority  of  Our 
Lord,  of  Scripture,  of  scholarship  and  science,  of  the  Church,  and 
of  conscience.  We  must  leave  the  merits  of  the  book  to  the 
reader,  and  content  ourselves  with  noticing  one  or  two  points  on 
which  the  author  may  seem  to  some  minds  to  fall  a  little  short  of 
the  mark.  One  is  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church.  Mr. 
Stanton  is  nervously  afraid  of  the  "  vicious  circle,"  A  proves  B 
and  B  proves  A.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  circle.  The 
Ohurch  includes  the  Bible,  as  the  greater  the  less.  It  is  the 
relation,  not  of  one  person  to  another,  but  of  the  mind  to  its 
work.  Shakspeare  wrote  Hamlet,  and  Hamlet  tells  us  some- 
thing about  Shakspeare ;  but,  if  we  had  known  and  lived  with 
Shakspeare,  we  should  know  a  great  deal  more  about  Hamlet 
than  we  do.  We  should  know  whether  Hamlet  was  really  mad 
■or  not.  Again,  Mr.  Stanton  identifies  the  authority  of  the  Church 
finally  with  the  authority  of  the  individual  conscience  which  has 
■been  trained  in  the  Church.  This  is  just,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though 
the  need  and  nature  of  the  social  discipline  might  have  been 
more  distinctly  brought  out.  But  still  a  diificulty  remains.  Non 
■ciiivishomini.  There  is  no  right  of  judgment  without  the  power, 
and  only  the  finer  consciences  possess  the  power.  Here  is  the 
real  crux,  which  in  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  state  politely. 
One  other  word  as  to  the  definition  of  Authority.  Authority  in 
religion  is  the  old  Latin  auctoritas,  not  a  reason  for  believing  a 
thing,  but  a  motive  for  following  a  person  as  far  as  we  see  him, 
and  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Abbott's  Essays  ehiejly  on  the  Original  Texts  of  the  Old 


andNno  Testaments  comprise  able  papers  on  the  Massoretic  Text, 
the  Lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  extent  to 
which  Greek  was  spoken  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord. 

Problems  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism  is  a  book  that  can  be 
recommended  especially  to  town  clergy  who  come  into  contact 
with  the  cruder  forms  of  infidelity.  Mr.  Harrison  has  lectured 
on  the  subject  and  is  evidently  just  the  man  for  the  purpose,  clear- 
headed, quick,  lively,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  rejoicing  in  a 
pitched  battle.  If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  to  say  in  a 
popular  evidence  lecture,  how  to  say  it,  and  what  to  do  when 
the  audience  begin  to  throw  things  about,  this  is  the  book  for  his 
purpose. 

Mr.  Stalker's  nine  Lectures  on  The  Preacher  and  his  Models 
were  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  divinity  students  at  Yale. 
They  are  aimed  a  little  too  directly  at  the  young  man  who  means 
to  make  an  oratorical  success,  and  give  little  comfort  to  those  bad 
preachers  who  are  often  the  best.  But  they  are  vigorous  and  in- 
spiriting, the  ambition  which  they  stimulate  is  not  a  base  ambi- 
tion, and  both  as  example  and  as  precept  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  study. 

A  new  edition  of  a  famous  book  is  Das  Papstthwn.  Dr.Friedrich 
has  re-arranged  the  matter  of  Janus,  and  added  copious  notes 
giving  the  full  text  of  all  references.  The  prefiice  informs  us  that 
the  collaborateur  of  DoUinger  was  Professor  Huber,  who  wrote 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  work. 

The  Autobiography  of  Archbishop  TJllathorne  is  an  interesting 
record  of  a  striking  figure.  William  Ullathorne  was  the  son  of 
a  well-to-do  Yorkshire  shopkeeper,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  was  born  in  1806,  began  life  as  a  common  sailor,  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  became  a  priest,  went  out  as 
Vicar-General  and  Government  Chaplain  to  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  laboured  with  great  devotion  among  the  convicts,  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopacy,  exer- 
cising that  office  first  at  Bristol  and  afterwards  at  Birmingham. 
He  breaks  oft'  his  narrative  in  1850.  Ullathorne  was  full  of  devo- 
tion, ability,  and  resource,  a  pattern  Roman  priest,  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  triumphant  when  he  can  peg  a  point  against  an 
Anglican  rival. 

Bishop  Oxenden's  History  of  My  Life,  will  be  welcome  to 
those  who  value  the  author's  devotional  writings,  but  does  not 
contain  much  of  general  or  permanent  interest.  Cardinal 
Manning,  when  a  lad,  once  said  to  him,  "  Y'ou  know  that  my 
motto  is  Aut  Cfpsar  aut  mdlus."  There  is  high  psychological 
interest  in  this  little  anecdote,  but  somehow  the  Bishop  does 
scanty  justice  to  his  great  experience  even  when  speaking  of 
Church  life  in  Canada. 

A  remarkable  and  undignified  instance  of  the  despotism  of 
publishers  and  the  popular  love  of  processions  is  to  be  found  in 
Preachers  of  the  Age.  Of  the  Day  would  be  better.  The  idea  of 
the  series  is  that  the  lion  should  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and  church 
and  chapel  march  side  by  side.  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  leads 
the  way,  arm-in-arm  with  Dr.  McLaren  of  Manchester.  The 
Archbishop's  volume  is  entitled  Living  Theology,  that  of  the  other 
Archbishop  The  Conquering  Christ  (London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.) 

Our  list  of  sermons  includes  two  volumes,  the  second  and  third, 
of  a  reissue  of  F.  D.  Maurice's  Lincoln's  Lin  Serynons  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Doncaster  Sermons,  by  the  Dean  of  LlandafF 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Gate  Beautiful,  by  Hugh 
Macmillan,  a  series  of  addresses  suitable  for  young  people,  not 
quite  children  and  not  quite  grown-up  ;  they  abound  in  striking 
illustrations  and  have  a  fine  imaginative  quality  likely  to  do  good 
to  thoughtful  boys  and  girls,  though  there  is  little  definite  doc- 
trinal teaching  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The  Sei-mon  Year 
Books  {London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton);  Com  on  the  Mountains, 
vivacious  and  vulgar,  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson  (London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  The  Love  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Hobson  (London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society)  ;  Sermons  for 
Daily  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Diggle  (London  :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.) ;  Echoes  from  a  Sanctuary,  a  selection  of  the 
modest,  earnest,  spiritual  utterances  of  the  well-known  Henry 
White,  of  the  Savoy  Chapel  (London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.) ;  and 
Sermon  Outlines,  by  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Corbett  (London: 
Skeffington  &  Son). 

We  have  received  also  Social  and  Present  Day  Questions,  hj  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Farrar  (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton) ; 
Analysis  of  Theology,  by  E.  G.  Figg,  M.D.  (London :  Williams  & 
Norgate) ;  Things  to  Come,  anonymous  (London  :  Elliot  Stock)  ; 
Lady  Hymn  Writers,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman  (London  :  T.  Nelson 
&  Sons)';  The  Story  of  the  E.vodus,  by  Frances  Younghusband 
(London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  ;  A  Manual  of  Doctrine  and 
Practical  Notes  for  Church  Teachers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Boucher 
(London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh) ;  Advent  Read- 
ini/s,  by  M.  E.  Granger,  with  Introduction  bv  Canon  Knox-Little 
(London:  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh);  '/he  Church  and 
her  Doctrine,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Dr.  Wace,  and  others 
(London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.)  ;  Dogma  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  A.  I.  Fitzroy  (London :  William  Blackwood  ..^c  Sons) ; 
Conventional  Chri.'itianitii,  bv  V.  Laurien  (London  :  Eden,  Rem- 
ington, &  Co.)  ;  The  Bible'  True  from  the  Beginning,  vol.  v. 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Gough  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.,  Limited);  The  Biblical  Rlusfrator,  two  vo- 
lumes, the  first  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
and  to  Timothy,  the  second  the  third  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  (London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.) ; 
The  Real  Jesus,  by  J.  Yickers  (London  :  Williams  &  Norgate)  ; 
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The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover  Eitual,  a  translation  of  the 
■well-linown  and  useful  Messe  und  I'ascha  of  Bickell  (Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark)  ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph,  in  which  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Tomkins  illustrates  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  by  a  free 
and  intelligent  use  of  Egyptology.  This  readable  and  instructive 
little  book  forms  the  new  number  of  the  "  By-Paths  of  Bible 
Knowledge  "  (London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society)  ;  The  Early 
Church,  a  history  of  Christianity  in  the  first  six  centuries,  by  the 
late  Dr.  David  Duff  (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark)  ;  and  Erasmus, 
and  other  Essatjs,  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton). 


POEMS.* 

IT  would  be  interesting  for  any  literary  student  to  trace  the 
changes  and  developments  of  fa.«hions  in  the  language  of 
poetry  from  the  time  of  Addison  and  Pope  to  our  own  day;  from 
the  time  when  poets  wrote  of  "The  Fair"  and  "lisped  in 
numbers,"  to  the  time  when  those  epithets  are  exchanged  for 
"  God's  buttercups  and  cowslips,"  and  various  other  still  more 
recent  developments  in  the  dictionary  of  verse-writers. 

Every  new  genius  in  the  poetic  world  does  something  equivalent 
to  inventing  a  vocabulary  of  his  own.  This  vocabulary  is  first 
decried  by  orthodox  critics  as  affected,  obscure,  and  altogether  to 
be  condemned.  Then  the  nation  gradually  imbibes  the  novelty, 
and  it  is  finally  reproduced  ad  nauseam  by  all  the  minor  poets  of 
the  period.  Any  reader  who  cares  to  look  over  a  batch  of  con- 
temporary verses  of  the  kind  we  here  notice  will  find  them  so  per- 
vaded with  the  form,  not  of  any  particular  poet,  hut  of  the  age,  that 
he  will  turn  from  them  with  a  sense  of  weariness  at  their  staleness, 
and  almost  of  irritation  against  the  originators  of  those  forms, 
whose  greatness  we  forget  when  we  see  them  reflected  in 
their  imitators.  Lord  Lytton  has  well  said  in  one  of  his 
critical  essays  that  the  form  of  all  genius  is  imitahle,  it  is  the 
genius  of  the  form  which  remains  unique.  In  the  shoals  of 
verses  weekly  fished  out  of  the  literary  sea,  the  ideal  of  the 
Socialist  is  realized.  They  contain  nothing  unique,  and  their 
equality  of  mediocre  merit  is  well  sustained.  AVhat  can  we  say 
of  poems  which  say  nothing  of  themselves  ?  Happy  thought ! 
We  can  classify  them.  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him. 
Give  a  book  any  name  whatsoever,  and  you  have  material  for 
ample  talk  about  it,  even  if  you  touch  upon  nothing  but  its  title. 
We  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us,  and  divide  them  into  three 
classes — the  dramatic,  the  historical,  and  the  lyrical. 

The  poems  of  the  late  William  Caldwell  Roscoe,  now  repub- 
lished with  a  short  prefatory  notice  by  his  daughter,  are  partly 
lyrical,  partly  dramatic  in  form.  In  his  two  tragedies,  Violenzia  and 
Eliduke  Count  of  Tveloc,  there  is  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  drama,  and  in  his  shorter  poems  we  miss  the  sin- 
cerity of  feeling  and  the  polish  of  form  which  we  look  to  find  in 
lyrics  of  high  merit.  The  ability  displayed  in  the  volume  is, 
nevertheless,  considerable;  the  plays  are  not  without  interesting 
conceptions,  and  there  is  a  certain  manliness  and  boldness  in  the 
verse  which  excites  our  sympathy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fails 
to  inspire  our  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Guthrie  Smith  has  given  himself  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  by  informing  us  that  his  blank-verse  poem  of  Crispiis 
is  "a  drama";  for  on  this  point  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  It 
is  an  historical  sketch,  in  which  the  author  faithfully  adheres  to 
the  facts  concerning  that  unfortunate  prince  as  they  are  related 
in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall;  but  his  drama  is,  if  anything,  less 
dramatic  than  the  historian's  history.  Mr.  Guthrie  Smith  has 
carefully  set  aside  the  most  dramatic  point  suggested  by  the 
historian — namely,  that  the  Empress  Fausta  was  supposed  to 
entertain  a  guilty  passion  for  her  step-son  Crispus — but  this  may 
have  been  either  on  the  ground  that  this  situation  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  authenticated  (for  this  author  seems  to  aim  at  truth 
rather  than  at  fiction),  or  else  that  it  has  been  already  used  in 
dramatic  literature.  The  author  may  say  in  defence  of  the  non- 
dramatic  structure  of  his  play  that  it  is  not  an  acting,  but  a 
reading,  play.  We  can  only  reply  as  Rogers  did,  when  a  similar 
assertion  about  a  play  was  made  to  him  :— "  Then,  sir,  I  shall 
not  read  it." 

Mr.  Block's  dramatic  sketches  and  poems  belong  to  the  Brown- 
ing school.  They  are  full  of  riddles  which  remain  unsolved. 
They  deal  with  things  human  and  things  divine,  they  contain 
disquisitions  on  the  universe,  and  many  big  words  about  the 
Infinite  and  the  Abstract.  Nevertheless,  the  poems  contain  little 
real  thought,  and  are  vague  and  misty  without  being  imaginative. 
"  The  Exile  "  bears  some  faint  resemblance  in  form  and  concep- 
tion to  "  Paracelsus,"  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  success.  Two 
children  play  by  the  seashore,  one  a  girl  who  represents  the 
imaginative  and  beautiful  side  of  life,  the  other  a  boy  who  repre- 
sents action  and  strong  common-sense.     To  them   appears  a 

*  Poims.    By  W.  C.  Roscoe.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Crispus  :  a  Drama.    By  Guthrie  Smith.    Loudon  :  Bhickwood  &  Sons. 
Drdiiudic    Sketches    and   Poems.     By    Louis   J.    Block.      London  : 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Romances  und  Poems.  Bj-  Rose  Seaton.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co. 

Amoris  Imago.    Bj'  E.  G.  Hole.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
From  the  Asolan  Hills:  a  Poem.    By  Eugene  Benson.    London:  Elkin 
Mathews. 

A  Laughter  of  the  Cods.    By  Joseph  Cross.    London  :  The  Leadcnhall 
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bogie  man  in  the  shape  of  "The  Stranger."  This  mysterious 
personage  lives  alone  in  a  great  plane  where  no  one  goes.  He  is 
the  type  of  the  Seeker  after  Ideal  Truth.  His  solitude  has  ap- 
parently somewhat  deranged  his  wits,  and  he  frightens  the  little 
girl  by  sundry  eccentric  attempts  to  capture  her  as  a  fit  com- 
panion to  share  his  life.  These  attempts  failing,he  tries  to  win  her 
through  the  consent  of  her  parents.  They,  however,  do  not  see  in 
him  an  eligible  suitor  for  their  daughter's  hand,  and  reject  his  offer. 
Embittered  and  indignant,  he  then  retires  once  more  into  the 
undisturbed  contemplation  of  his  own  soul,  and  consoles  himself 
with  reflections  not  distinguished  either  for  their  modesty  or  for 
their  intellect. 

The  city's  tumult  left  behind,  the  pain  of  friendship. 

The  fierce  re.norse  of  love,  the  belittling  sense 

That  comes  with  too  much  intercourse  with  men, 

All  these  and  worser  left  behind  for  ever — 

While  the  vext  heart  resumes  its  nobler  peace, 

The  sea  of  thought  upheaves  no  more  with  storm. 

And  inner  weds  the  outer  large  repose. 

Like  him  who  thus  hath  found  what  long  he  sought, 

I  wander  inward  from  the  wizard  sense, 

Release  me  from  its  many  dear  deceits, 

And  rtst  within  the  Spirit's  Solitude. 

The  shorter  and  less  ambitious  poems  of  the  book  are  more- 
successful,  and  "  Ariadne,"  "  A  Dream,"  and  "  The  Dedication  "  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  are  amongst  the  best. 

The  Romances  and  Poems,  by  Miss  Rose  Seaton,  bear  the  traces 
of  an  author  still  young  and  inexperienced.  Her  verse,  from 
the  purely  technical  point  of  view,  is  not  good,  but  there  is- 
human  interest  in  her  stories,  and  a  distinct  lyrical  feeling  in 
some  of  her  shorter  pieces,  of  which  "  The  Dream  Child  "  is  the 
best. 

In  his  latest  volume  of  verses  Mr.  E.  G.  Hole  scarcely  satisfies 
our  expectation.  The  poems  contained  in  Amoris  Imago  aim  at 
being  emotional,  descriptive,  and  dramatic,  but  a  certain  mincing 
affectation  pervades  them  all,  and  they  contain  no  spark  of 
genuine  power  or  feeling. 

From  the  Asolan  IIills  is  a  book  full  of  erudition,  and  of  a 
student's  enthusiasm  for  the  scenes,  not  only  beautiful  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  but  associated  with  the  names  of  many  great 
ones.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  any  traveller  who  visits 
"  the  enchanting  land  that  lies  between  the  Piave  and  the 
Brenta,"  and  wishes  to  be  reminded  of  all  the  literary  and  his- 
torical associations  with  which  that  country  teems.  To  the 
reader,  however,  who  sits  at  home  by  his  ain  fireside  the  hook 
has  too  much  the  effect  of  a  versified  Baedeker  to  be  very  at- 
tractive reading. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Gods  is  a  pretty  little  white  volume,  con- 
taining a  free  translation  in  flowing  ballad  metre  of  the  first,, 
second,  and  third  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  is  modestly  dedicated  by 
the  author  to  his  son.  His  object,  he  assures  us,  was  to  make 
these  old-world  tales  attractive  to  young  children,  and  certainly 
the  old  heroes  fight  their  battles  over  again  for  the  immortal 
Helen  with  great  spirit  and  energy  in  the  pages  of  this  little 
volume.  The  etchings,  however,  which  are  introduced  to  illus- 
trate the  text  are  a  failure,  and  not  calculated  to  kindle  any 
child's  admiration  for  the  Homeric  demigods. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MAHRATTA  CHIEF.* 

IT  is  only  by  a  somewhat  loose  use  of  language  that  the  hero  of 
this  biography  can  be  included  among  the  "  Rulers  of  India." 
Madhogi  never  became  a  ruler  of  India,  though  he  probably 
dreamt  of  such  a  consummation,  and  might  conceivably,  in  the 
wild  turmoil  of  Indian  politics  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  achieved  it.  He  played  a  very  leading 
part,  however,  on  a  stage  which  was  crowded  with  military  and 
political  adventurers,  and  his  career  is  full  of  interest  to  those 
historical  students  who  aim  at  understanding  the  position  of  the 
English  in  India  at  this  epoch,  and  the  wild  chaos  in  the  midst  of 
which  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Cornwallis  laid  the  foundations  and 
consolidated  the  structure  of  Briti.sh  rule.  It  was  a  period  when 
the  paralysis  of  a  great  governing  centre  had  converted  human 
society  over  a  vast  territorial  area  into  one  huge  scramble  for 
plunder  and  personal  aggrandizement. 

The  Moghul  Empire  was  in  the  throes  of  dis.solution.  The 
fanatical  Aurungzebe  had  devoted  a  long  reign  to  futile  projects  of 
bringing  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Southern  India  within  his 
sway,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  bigotry  was  alienating  the  en- 
tire Hindu  population,  and  that  enemies  of  terrific  strength  were 
gathering  around  him,  eager  for  the  plunder  of  a  falling  throne. 
His  successors  reaped  the  dire  reward  of  his  shortsighted  zeaL 
His  ill-judged  struggle  left  the  Moghul  Government  shattered 
and  powerless.  The  Mahrattas  were  masters  of  the  position  in 
Western  and  Central  India.  One  great  dependency  after  another 
renounced  allegiance,  Oudh  in  one  direction,  the  Hyderabad 
Nizam  in  another,  the  chieftains  of  Rajpootana  in  a  third.  In 
1738  Nadir  Shah  led  his  desolating  hordes  through  the  Khyber;,. 
turned  Delhi  into  a  shambles,  and  returned,  leaving  a  ghastly  scene 
of  pillage  and  massacre  behind  him.  Ten  years  later  the  Durani 
monarch,  Ahmed  Shah,  commenced  the  long  series  of  invasions 
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which  reduced  large  portions  of  Upper  India  to  the  condition  of 
a  desert.  Meanwhile  IMahratta  Governments  had  come  into 
existence  at  various  new  centres,  inspired  everywhere  with  the 
same  instinct  of  rapine.  From  Poona  they  dominated  the  Western 
Ghats,  from  Nagpoor  they  threatened  Bengal,  from  Mahvah  they 
made  their  presence  felt  at  Delhi.  In  1761  they  had  the  temerity 
to  cross  swords  with  Ahmed  Shah  in  Northern  India,  and  their 
army  was  annihilated  at  Paniput.  On  this  occasion  Madhogi 
very  nearly  closed  his  career.  He  and  several  of  his  brothers  had 
marched  in  the  contingent  furnished  by  their  father  Sindhia,  as  a 
member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  to  the  expedition.  All  fell 
on  the  field  except  himself,  and  he  owed  his  survival  to  the  for- 
bearance of  one  of  Ahmed  Shah's  troopers,  who  pursued,  wounded, 
and  plundered  him,  but  spared  his  life.  From  this  time  onward 
for  the  next  thirty  years  Sladhogi  figures  continually  in  the  ever- 
shifting  scene  of  Indian  politics.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
right  as  chief  of  the  Sindhia  principality,  and  soon  gave  evidence 
of  his  quality.  Plis  natural  gifts  were  well  suited  for  the  part 
which  he  had  to  play — "political  sagacity,  deep  artifice,  restless 
ambition,  implacable  revenge."  Henceforth,  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  successful  coup  or  carefully  prepared 
plot,  the  eager  temperament  of  Madhogi  made  itself  felt.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Paniput  was  but  a  temporary 
prostration.  Within  ttn  years  they  were  again  threatening 
Delhi,  and  levying  their  tribute  within  sight  of  the  Moghul 
capital.  Madhogi's  diplomacy  had  by  this  time  enlarged  his 
domain,  and  made  liim  lord  of  a  wide  stretch  of  territory  between 
the  Chumbal  and  Nerbudda  Piivers.  The  powerless  puppet,  who 
still  called  himself  Emperor,  was  precisely  the  sort  of  tool  with 
■which  a  nature  like  Madhogi's  can  cut  his  way  to  greatness  In 
1 77 1  we  find  Delhi  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Madhogi 
escorting  the  Emperor  in  a  State  entrance  to  his  recovered  capital. 
A  little  later,  out  of  a  tangled  web  of  intrigue,  there  emerges  the 
solid  fact  that  the  services  of  the  Mahrattas  are  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  territory  in  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  and  familiarly  known  as  the  Doab.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  progress  of  the  Mahratta  race  assumed  such  grave  import- 
ance in  Warren  Hastings's  estimate  of  the  perils  which  were  on 
every  side  confronting  him.  A  strip  of  country  stretching  cast- 
ward  of  the  Ganges  to  the  confines  of  Oudh  was  occupied  by 
Hohilla  chiefs,  Afghan  adventurers,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  disorders  consequent  on  Nadir  Shah's  inroad  to  establish 
a  rude  sovereignty  over  a  Hindu  population.  They  had  assisted 
in  the  rout  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Paniput,  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  either  by  fraud  or  force  the  Mahrattas  might 
now  get  possession  of  their  domain.  Warren  Hastings  re- 
xjognized  the  danger  of  a  Mahratta  settlement  eastward  of 
the  Ganges,  and,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
enabling  the  Oudh  sovereign  to  seize  the  Roliilla  territory,  felt 
but  little  scruple  in  abetting  an  arrangement  which  would  raise 
a  substantial  rampart  against  the  encroaching  wave  of  Mahratta 
a.scendency.  Lord  Macaulay's  fantastic  myth  of  the  chivalrous 
Hohillas,  living  in  primitive  innocence  and  exterminated  by  a 
ruthless  neighbour  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  piece  of  practical  statesmanship,  which  efi'ectually 
safeguarded  the  still  feeble  British  dominion  from  the  risk  of  a 
catastrophe  in  which  it  might  easily  have  been  overwhelmed. 
In  this  murky  atmosphere  of  plots  and  counterplots,  the  keen 
genius  of  Madhogi  was  ever  scenting  the  neighbourhood  of  booty 
or  the  opportunity  of  personal  aggrandizement.  The  succession 
of  an  infant  Peshwa,  and  a  contest  at  Poona  between  the  Regency 
party,  who  supported  his  claims,  and  his  uncle  Ragoba,  who 
aspired  to  his  throne,  presented  a  fresh  opportunity  lor  skilful 
mancBUvring.  The  Bombay  Government  plunged  into  the 
quarrel,  espoused  the  cause  of  Ragoba,  and  paid  dearly  for  its 
temerity  by  a  severe  repulse  and  an  ignominious  treaty. 
Hastings,  compelled  to  assist  a  campaign  of  which  he  highly 
disapproved,  despatched  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  Bombay. 
Madhogi,  at  the  proper  moment,  espoused  the  opposite  faction. 
For  some  months  he  and  the  Governor-General  were  engaged  in 
a  sort  of  personal  struggle,  the  prize  of  which  was  to  be  the 
ascendency  in  Upper  India.  The  combat  was  ended  in  August 
1780  by  the  gallant  feat  of  an  English  ofiicer,  Colonel  Popham, 
who  succeeded,  against  every  rule  of  military  science,  in  seizing 
the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  till  then  believed  impregnable,  by  a  mid- 
night escalade.  Sindhia,  not  yet  convinced  of  his  inability  to 
compete  with  disciplined  English  troops,  ventured  once  again  to 
try  his  fortunes  with  them  ;  but  lost  his  camp,  elephants,  horses, 
and  baggage,  and  for  the  future  made  it  an  unbending  rule  of  his 
policy  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  come  into  collision 
■with  the  English  battalions.  A  treaty  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded reinstated  Madhogi  in  his  territorial  possessions,  and  prac- 
tically proclaimed  the  ascendency  of  the  British  as  universal 
peacemakers  throughout  the  peninsula.  Both  parties  to  the 
■encounter  were  well  content.  Sindhia  had  obtained  a  free  hand 
to  pursue  his  projects  of  aggrandizement  in  Western  India. 
Warren  Hastings,  having  got  possession  of  such  portions  of  the 
dismembered  Empire  as  were  essential  for  his  commercial  pur- 
•poses,  was  well  content  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  states- 
man whose  sagacity  and  prowess  were  the  best  guarantee  against 
anarchy.  ^'Setting  apart  the  territories  of  Tipil  and  the  Nizam, 
"Sindhia  was  free  to  deal  as  he  chose  with  all  parts  not  ruled  by 
the  British.  Hastings,  the  only  British  Indian  ruler  who  never 
made  an  annexation,  secured  the  interests  of  his  country  in  the 
best  way  by  leaving  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  his  ablest  and  wisest 
-contemporary." 


We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Keene  in  his  very  detailed 
account  of  the  various  directions  in  which  the  aspiring  Madhogi 
turned  his  opportunities  to  good  account.  Ihe  Emperor  was  still 
— despite  his  actual  decrepitude — a  good  name  to  conjurewith, 
and  Warren  Hastings's  recommendation  opened  the  v.'ay  for  the 
acceptance  of  Madhogi's  services  by  the  Imperial  Court.  He 
received,  by  way  of  recognition,  two  patents,  one  constituting  the 
Peshw  a.  Vice-Regent  of  the  Empire,  the  other  vesting  in  himself 
the  military  command  as  Deputy  to  the  Peshwa.  Thus  placed  in 
an  independent  military  command,  Madhogi  saw  his  road  to 
greatness  more  plainly  than  ever.  But  ambition  brought  its 
own  troubles.  The  Rajpoot  barons  resented  his  investigation  of 
their  titles,  and  a  Rajpoot  army  of  100,000  men  assembled  to 
defend  their  endangered  rights.  The  Sikhs  began  to  threaten  on 
the  north-western  frontier.  Madhogi  was  compelled  to  temporize, 
and  at  last  to  fly.  A  Pathan  adventurer,  with  a  long  list  of 
grievances  to  avenge,  made  his  way  into  tbe  Delhi  Palace,  seized 
the  Emperor's  person  and  family,  and  crowned  a  long  orgy  of 
outrage  by  putting  out  the  Royal  prisoner's  eyes.  Madhogi's 
aid  arrived  only  in  time  to  avenge  the  cruelties  which  he  had 
been  powerless  to  prevent.  His  military  resources  at  this  time 
were  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Count  de  Boigne,  a  French 
officer  of  experience  and  distinction,  with  whose  aid  Madhogi 
organized  his  army  on  the  European  system,  and  rendered  it 
superior  to  any  yet  led  by  a  Mahratta  chief  With  this  force 
the  Kajpoot  chieftains  were  ultimately  coerced  into  submission. 

The  closing  scene  of  Madhogi's  career  was  characteristic. 
Complete  master  of  the  situation  in  Upper  India,  and  able  to 
dictate  oiders  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Nerbudda,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  in  1792  to  visit  the  recognized  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  the  Peshwa,  at  Poona,  with  a  view  to  counteracting 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  Minister  of  the  Palace,  Nana  Purnavis, 
whose  aims  were  as  ambitious  as  his  own.  The  two  men  recog- 
nized each  other  as  foes.  Madhogi  behaved  with  a  judicious 
ostentation  of  humility.  Though  lord  of  wide  territories  and  a 
powerful  army,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  afl'ect  an  obsequious 
air,  dismounted  from  his  elephant,  took  his  place  among  the 
lowest  courtiers,  and  paraded  the  slippers,  which,  in  his  father's 
right,  he  declared  it  his  privilege  to  carry  for  the  Peshwa's  use. 
His  visit  was  justified  under  the  pretext  of  a  mission  to  invest 
the  young  Peshwa  with  the  new  title  granted  to  him  by  the 
Emperor.  Costly  and  interesting  presents  from  Hindustan  gave 
additional  charm  to  the  investiture.  The  pageant  was  splendid 
and  impressive.  The  young  Peshwa's  vanity  was  flattered  by 
Madhogi's  insistance  that  his  own  investiture  as  Deputy  should 
be  conferred  by  the  Peshwa's  hand.  The  courtly  visitor's  frank 
manners  and  agreeable  companionship  completed  his  ascendency. 
The  astute  Nana  Purnavis  watched  his  declining  influence,  and 
with  tearful  eyes  tendered  his  resignation  of  office,  in  which  he 
no  longer  enjoyed  his  master's  confidence.  The  news  of  a  brilliant 
victory,  won  by  Madhogi's  forces  over  the  rival  army  of  Indore, 
completed  his  personal  triumph.  His  sudden  death — due,  as  some 
authorities  assert,  to  an  attack  from  a  hostile  hand — put  an  end 
alike  to  hopes  and  fears,  and  cleared  the  scene  of  one  of  its  most 
striking  personages.  "  He  received  from  his  father,"  says  the 
historian,  "  a  small  principality  ;  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
a  kingdom  comprising  all  the  territory  from  the  Sutlej  to 
Allahabad,  two-thirds  of  ]\lalwah,and  the  fairest  provinces  in  the 
Deccan,  as  well  as  the  finest  native  army  in  India." 

We  must  not  close  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Keene's  narrative 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  know- 
ledge and  the  intimate  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  is 
apparent  throughout  the  work.  He  is,  indeed,  if  he  will  for- 
give us  for  saying  so,  somewhat  too  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject. The  story  which  he  has  essayed  to  tell  is  one  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  complicated,  entangled,  perplexing,  and,  when  all 
has  been  told,  and  many  strange  names  have  been  mastered,  it 
comes  to  little  more  than  that  one  among  a  number  of  competi- 
tors for  power,  in  an  hour  when  the  hand  of  controlling  authority 
was  paralysed,  showed  more  ability  and  unscrupulousness,  or  had 
better  luck  than  his  rivals.  The  impression  left  on  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  the  India  of  Warren  Hastings  was  a  scene  of  un- 
exampled danger  and  difficulty  to  the  man  whose  task  it  was  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  ill-constructed  and  feeble  fabric  of 
British  administration.  To  use  his  own  impressive  language, 
"  the  seed  of  this  wonderful  production  was  sown  by  the  hand  ot 
calamity,  it  was  nourished  by  fortune,  and  cultivated  and 
shaped  by  necessity."  How  grave  were  the  calamities,  how  dire 
the  necessity,  Mr.  Keene's  volume  will  give  a  vivid  idea  to  the 
student  who,  with  some  previous  information  at  his  command,  is 
zealous  enough  to  peruse  it  with  attention. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE.' 

IF  Miss  North's  life  was,  on  the  ■nhole,  a  wonderfully  happy 
one,  the  secret  was  in  herself  She  pays  herself  uncon- 
sciously a  flattering  compliment  when  she  says,  d  propos  to  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  Brazils,  that  "  friends  seemed  ahvays  accumulating 
around  me  and  making  life  very  enjoyable."    Yet  with  many 

•  BecoUeclions  of  a  Eappy  Life;  being  the  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
North.  Edited  by  her  Sister,  Mrs.  John  Addington  Syinonds.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 
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women  life  might  have  been  a  failure  in  her  circumstances.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  singularly  happy  home.    She  had  been 
the  friend  and  the  confidante  of  her  accomplished  father,  who  sat 
for  many  years  as  the  Liberal  member  for  Hastings.    She  had 
passed  her  youth  between  the  old  family  seat  of  Kougham,  in 
Norfolk,  a  still  more  venerable  and  picturesque  mansion  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  a  delightful  marine  residence  at  Hastings,  surrounded 
by  the  gardens  and  glass-houses  in  which  she  delighted.  She 
lost  her  father  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  her  invalid 
mother  had  died  some  years  before.    She  was  left  desolate  ;  her 
occupation  was  gone;  and  all  her  habits  were  to  be  changed. 
In  place  of  giving  herself  over  to  unavailing  regrets,  she  took  her 
resolution  at  once.    She  determined  to  turn  her  talents  to  useful 
account,  and  she  was  very  variously  gifted.    She  was  a  brilliant 
musician,   and   until   her   voice   failed  her    she  might  have 
been    almost   as   famous   as   a   vocalist.    But  besides  that, 
she  had  rare  facility  as  an   artist,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in 
botany  as  in  liorticulture.  Henceforward  she  made  it  her  object  to 
travel  everywhere  in  quest  of  studies  and  specimens,  and  to  make 
the  collections  of  paintings  and  sketches  which  she  was  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation.    She  wandered  about  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe,  seeking  out  everything  likely  to  reward  her  researches ; 
and  the  results  of  her  labours,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Kew,  in 
iiouses  erected  at  her  own  expense,  have  proved  invaluable  to 
students  and  are  of  inexhaustible  interest  to  amateurs.  Most 
people  who  read  the  story  of  her  travels  may  think  they  were  by 
no  means  unmixed  pleasure.    She  had  to  rough  it  continually ; 
she  risked  her  health  in  trying  or  deadly  climates,  not  without 
.serious  consequences  ;  and  the  single  lady  in  her  adventurous 
travelling  must  often  have  wished  that  she  had  been  of  the  other 
.sex.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excitement  carried  her  pleasantly 
along  ;  she  was  animated  to  fresh  efforts  by  wonderful  discoveries, 
and  by  the  sense  of  continual  little  triumphs.    The  best  tribute 
to  her  attractive  and  genial  qualities  is  the  hospitality  which 
was  everywhere  lavished  on  her  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people.    Governors-general  and  governors  welcomed  her  in  their 
domestic  circles  ;  foreign  potentates  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
downwards  delighted  to  do  her  honour;  Kajahs  received  her  with 
oriental   magniticence ;   consuls  were  civil ;  farmers  and  rude 
ranchers  were  equally  friendly,  and  the  independent  masters  of 
inns  in  the  most  unsophisticated  districts  stretched  many  a  point 
-in  the  lady's  favour.    Thoroughly  cosmopolitan  and  talking  many 
languages  indifferently,  she  managed  somehow  to  get  on  with  every- 
tiody.     Sometimes  she  was  entertained  under  the  same  roof  for 
many  months;  sometimes  she  preferred  a  cottage  to  the  state  of 
.a  governor's  residence,  because  it  left  her  more  free  to  follow  her 
tastes.    Now  and  then  she  settled  into  some  lonely  and  dilapi- 
dated mansion,  living  simply  on  coffee,  bread,  and  fruit,  and  with 
a  native  servant  for  her  only  companion.    For  it  was  her  habit 
to  keep  irregular  hours,  and  to  be  temporarily  oblivious  of  the 
«ravings  of  nature.    She  would  wander  forth  before  sunrise  in 
the  tropics  that  she  might  escape  the  hottest  of  the  sunblaze ;  and 
if  it  was  a  question  between  the  breakfast  and  her  drawings,  the 
breakfast  went  to  the  wall,  and  possibly  the  dinner  followed. 
Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  variety  of  her  wanderings,  there 
is  necessarily  a  certain  monotony  in  them,  owing  to  her  single- 
minded  pursuit  of  her   objects.     No  doubt  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Symonds,  who  edits  the  book,  judged  wisely  in  suppressing  some 
portion  of  the  journals.    Yet  the  narrative  is  so  sprightly  and  so 
picturesque  :  many  of  the  fancies  are  so  quaint,  and  some  of  the 
touches  are  so  naturally  humorous  that  few  of  her  readers  will 
wish  it  to  be  shorter  ;  for,  after  all,  we  are  not  bound  to  study  it 
■conscientiously. 

Though  recognizing  the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
Miss  North,  nevertheless,  could  never  resist  giving  candid  and 
graphic  touches  to  her  portraits.    Sometimes  the  identities  are 
tran.sparently  veiled  under  initials  ;  and  occasionally  personages 
who  were  exceptionally  dignified  and  magnificently  self-conscious 
are  left  anonymous.    The  gentleman  who  governed  New  Zealand 
when  she  visited  it  "  had  a  cold  formal  manner  ;  but  we  got  on 
well  at  once."  She  is  exceptionally  outspoken  in  her  description  of 
Bishop  Colenso  and  his  household,  and  it  strikes  us  as  true  to  the 
Jife._    A  thorough  gentleman,  genial  and  gentle,  he  had  the  in- 
genious knack  oi  getting  into  hot-water  with  everybody.    "  His 
conversation  was  delightful ;  but  he  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  both  weak  and  vain,  and  very  susceptible  to  flattery."  The 
wily  chief  of  the  Zulus  had  got  on  the  Bishops  bluid  side,  and 
Jus  family  held  to  the  same  faith.    "  The  dear  natives  were  in- 
-capable  of  harm,  the  whites  incapable  of  good."    But  Miss  North 
IS  never  so  amusing  as  in  her  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
■eccentric  individualities  among  the  animals  she  has  seen  or  known. 
There  was  a  favourite  dog  of  her  father's  which  was  implicitly 
trusted.    One  day,  when  left  in  a  room  with  a  tempting  pigeon- 
,pie,  he  abused  the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 
He  could  not  resist  stealing  a  pigeon,  but  he  replaced  the  bird 
with  the  blackened  sponge  on  which  Mr.  North  used  to  wipe 
his  pens.     She  made  great  friends  with  the  sacred  baboons  in 
the  Indian  temples,  who  came  and  sat  by  her  side  to  criti- 
cize her  drawing,  or  who,  after  breaking  out  in  the  tricks  of 
their  unregenerated  monkey  nature,  would  suddenly  fold  their 
arms  and  relapse  into  pious  imbecility,  as  if  they  had  been 
disciples  of  Buddha,  and  meditating  on 'the  Nirvana.    She  com- 
memorates her  first  impressions  of  the  Queensland  kangaroos, 
when  she  saw  fifty   come  hopping  downhill  in  single  file, 
ludicrously  manceuvring  as  if  moved  by  machinery,  and  using 
their  big  tails  for  balancing  rods.    Shortly  afterwards  she  saw  a 


bear  taking  a  siesta  in  the  fork  of  a  gum-tree,  who  merely 
cocked  his  great  ears  and  yawned  when  her  attendants  shied 
stones  at  him.  "  He  knew  be  was  out  of  harm's  way.  He  took 
his  constitutional  only  at  night,  and  was  not  going  to  alter  hi.s 
habits  to  please  anybody."  She  tells  a  capital  story  of  a  cockatoo, 
brought  up  in  a  zoological  garden,  and  taught  to  say,  "Walk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Don't  come  all  at  once — one  at  a  time." 
The  bird  escaped,  and  was  found  with  a  troop  of  wild  cockatoos 
attacking  it.  It  was  lying  on  its  back,  fighting  beak  and  claw, 
and  screaming  out,  "  Come  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  come  on. 
Not  all  at  once ;  one  at  a  time."  She  heard  of  a  South  African 
baboon  who,  having  taken  to  brigandage,  had  assailed  a  musi- 
cian returning  from  a  dance,  and  captured  his  accordion. 
Examining  his  prize,  there  was  a  dismal  discord,  followed 
by  a  hideous  howl,  and  the  robber  vanished  in  a  panic, 
leaving  the  booty  behind.  She  encumbered  herself  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  family  of  opossum  mice,  and  they  cost  her  endless 
trouble  and  anxiety.  More  than  once  the  father  broke  loose, 
and  began  careering  about  her  room  at  night.  In  the  semi- 
tropical  heat  she  shut  all  doors  and  windows  and  blocked  the 
chimney.  She  knew  the  only  chance  of  recapturing  him  was  in 
waiting  for  daylight.  Then,  like  the  ostrich  of  fable,  he  would 
stick  his  head  into  a  hole,  and  go  to  sleep,  "  no  doubt  thinking 
that  if  he  could  not  see  me  I  could  not  see  him."  But  the  mice 
proved  extremely  serviceable  afterwards  in  her  journey  across 
the  North  American  Continent ;  for  they  excited  such  intense 
interest  with  railway-guards,  hotel-keepers,  &c.,  that  they  always 
ensured  their  mistress  civility  or  a  cordial  reception. 

Her  enthusiasm  in  her  special  pursuit  became  a  passion. 
When  her  health  had  broken  down  and  her  nerves  were  hope- 
lessly shattered  she  started  on  her  last  journey.    It  was  to  Chili, 
because  "  all  the  biggest  trees  of  the  world  were  represented  at 
home  in  my  gallery  except  the  Araucaria  iinhricata,  and  I  could 
find  no  description  of  this  tree  in  any  new  books  of  Chilian 
travel " ;  consequently  she  booked  a  passage  to  Valparaiso.  The 
many  acquaintances  she  made  abroad  did  their  best  to  gratify 
what  had  become  almost  a  monomania.    But  the  most  sporting 
ofler  was  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  at  first  she  doubted  whether  his  Excellency  was  not 
jesting.    He  proposed  to  send  her  in  a  warship  to  seek  the 
Welwitschia.     "I  did  not  feel  sure  whether  he  meant  it  sin- 
cerely, and  I  made  out  that  it  would  have  to  take  me  over 
a  thousand  miles  and  back  in  order  to   get  a  living  speci- 
men."   She  adds  naively  : — "  I  thought  it  was  a.sking  too  much 
of  Government  good-nature,  but  was  sorry  afterwards."    It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  all  she  saw  and  did,  nor  have  we 
attempted  it.    Since  Michael  Scott  wrote  Tom  Crinqle,  we  have 
read  nothing  better  than  her  description  of  Jamaica,  where  she 
spent  some  delightful  weeks  by  herself  in  a  lonely  tenement  on 
the  Blue  Mountains.    She  mentions,  by  the  way,  a  remarkable 
fact  which  struck  her  disagreeably  on  her  second  visit.  For- 
merly the  Southern  slopes  of  the  hills  had  been  entirely  free  from 
the  noxious  grass-tick.  On  her  second  visit  these  insects  swarmed, 
and  the  popular  theory  was  that  they  had  been  brought  over  the 
summits  by  the  mongoose,  which  had  been  imported  by  the 
Governor  to  kill  tlie  rats.    Having  tired  of  rats,  the  mongoose 
had  shifted  south  in  search  of  poultry,  bringing  the  parasitical 
ticks  along  with  them.  She  saw  much  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  going  into  districts  seldom  travelled  by  the 
English.     She  was   entertained   at  Sarawak  by  the  reigning 
Kajah  Brooke,  who  does  not  appear  to  have   inherited  the 
administrative  genius  of  the   founder  of  the  dynasty.  She 
ran  real  risks  in  the  hill  country  of  Northern   India,  where 
more  than   once  she  was  caught   in    the   rains,  and  nearly 
swamped  in  the  flooded  rivers.    She  was  carried  by  coolies 
over  formidable  mountain  passes,  in  terrible  weather,"  through 
half-savage  feudatory  States.   On  the  other  hand,  she  saw  all  the 
"splendour  and  squalor"  of  the  East  in  the  overcrowded  capitals 
of  hospitable  Rajahs.     They  lent  her  London-built  coaches, 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  or  palanquins  or  elephants,  as  her 
case  might  be.    And  there  is  nothing  more  dramatic  than  the 
account  of  her  bivouacking  and  picnicking  in  the  ruined  palaces 
and  temples  of  Rajputana  as  the  honoured  guest  of  a  potentate 
who  traced  his  descent  from  the  Sun.    On  one  occasion  she  had 
made  a  frugal  luncheon  of  biscuit,  in  which  she  had  been  helped 
by  the  rats.    Suddenly  the  great  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
admit  a  train  of  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries,  bearing  silver 
dishes  laden  with  delicacies,  champagne,  claret,  cofl'ee,  &c.    "  It 
was  like  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights — even  the  poor  fever- 
stricken  guardian  looked  happy  and  gorgeous  in  a  gold  and  silver 
livery."    Miss  North  passed  her  last  years  in  laying  out  glorious 
gardens  in  Devonshire,  into  which  gifts  of  flowers  and  trees  had 
been  poured  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  But  a  naturally  strong 
constitution  had  been  hopelessly  undermined,  and  she  was  not 
long  spared  to  enjoy  the  Eden  she  was  creating. 


DICKENS'S  LETTERS.* 

DICKENS,  as  the  world  knows,  was  on  terms  of  aflectionate 
intimacy  with  Wilkie  Collins,  whose  powers  he  appreciated 
rather  beyond  their  exact  deserts.  When  Miss  Hogarth  and 
her  niece  issued  their  collection  of  "  the  Letters,"  it;  seemed 
strange  that  no  more  than  a  score  of  Wilkie  Collins's  was  to 

*  Letters  of  C/iarle.t  Vic/tens  to  V/ilkie  Cul.ins,  1851-1870.  Selected  by 
Miss  Georgina  Hogarth.  Edited  by  Laurence  Hutton.  London  :  James  R. 
Osgood,  1892. 
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be  found  in  the  gathering.  We  are,  indeed,  told  in  the  Preface 
to  this  little  volume  that  "  a  large  number  of  letters"  (close 
upon  a  hundred)  "  from  Dicken?  to  Collins  were  discovered 
after  the  death,  of  Collins  by  his  friend  and  literary  executor, 
M.  A.  r.  Watt."  This  ambiguously -sounding  "  discovered " 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  papers  had  been  lost  to  the  owner 
and  his  heirs,  or  had  since  "  turned  up,"  or  had  been  un- 
earthed by  his  executors.  It  is  more  likely  that  Collins,  though 
he  gave  cordial  aid  to  the  two  ladies  in  their  work,  may  have 
reserved  this  century  of  letters  for  a  purpose  of  his  own.  And 
there  are,  no  doubt,  other  correspondents  of  Dickens  who  are  in 
possession  of  collections  of  letters  which  they  cannot  freely  utilize 
owing  to  the  inconvenient  restraints  of  executorship. 

The  new  letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  and 
"  selected "  by  Miss  Hogarth,  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Harper's  Magazme.  It  is  left  obscure  whether  the  selection  was 
made  from  the  collection  in  the  magazine  or  from  the  MS.  letters ; 
in  the  latter  case,  there  would  be  some  still  left  unpublished. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hutton  that  "the  following 
specimens  are  quite  as  characteristic,  and  fully  as  interesting, 
as  any  she  [j.e.  Miss  Hogarth]  gave  to  the  public  in  her  own 
volume,"  or  volumes  rather.  The  brilliancy,  vivacity,  playful- 
ness, and  wit  of  "  The  National  Sparkler,"  as  he  here  pleasantly 
calls  himself,  were  never  more  abundantly  displayed.  But  these 
letters  to  Collins  are,  in  the  main,  on  business  or  "  shop,"  and 
deal  with  the  numerous  literary  schemes  in  which  both  were 
concerned.  Not  but  that  occasionally  "  the  gifted  man  " — another 
of  his  self-dubbed  titles — flashes  out  and  sparkles  in  li's  happiest 
vein. 

Dickens,  as  his  friends  well  knew,  from  a  fond  partiality,  and 
perhaps  an  ever-restless  imagination,  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
merits  of  particular  works  and  writers.  We  often  heard  him  say 
— or  he  has  written — "  Look  in  the  next  number,  and  you  will 

find  a  very  striking  story  by  "    On  looking,  the  result  was 

often  disappointing.  There  must  have  been  some  association 
which  touched  or  affected  him.  These  Collins  letters  are  full  of 
warm  admiration  for  his  friend's  various  works.  And  yet,  popular 
as  they  were,  a  later  revised  judgment  will  consign  them  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  novels.  Neither  No  Name,  nor  Hide  a7ul  Seek, 
nor  Armadale  will,  as  Sterne  said, "  float  down  the  gutter  of  time." 

Dickens  was  always  at  his  best  when  touching  oti'  any  theatrical 
absurdity  or  grotesquene-^s.  He  once  attended  a  performance  of 
Antony  and  L'leopatra  at  the  Standard,  in  which  Miss  Glyn  and 
one  "  Williams,"  whom  we  could  readily  identify,  took  part : — 

A  man  much  heavier  than  IV^ark  (on  the  actual  scale,  I  mean),  ami 
about  twenty  years  o'der,  played  Ciesar.    When  he  came  on  with  a  map 
of  LondoE — pretending  it  was  a  scroll,  and  making  believe  to  read  it — and 
said,  "  He  calls  me  Boy,"  a  howl  of  derision  arose  from  the  auditnce. 
He  then  described  how  he  himself  was 

ensconced  in  a  small  managerial  Private  Box  in  the  very  centre  of  the  house 
— frightfully  sleepy — (I  had  a  dirty  steak  in  the  City  first,  and  I  think 
they  must  have  put  Laudanum  in  the  Harvey's  Sauce) — and  was  pl.ayed  at 
point  blank  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  Company.  The  horrors  in  which 
I  constantly  woke  up,  and  found  myself  detected,  j'ou  will  im:igine.  The 
gentle  Glyn,  on  being  called  for,  lie.aved  her  snowj-  bosom  straight  at  me  ; 
and  the  boxkeeper  informed  me  that  the  manager  who  brought  her  on 
"  would  have  the  honour  of  stepjiing  round  directly."  I  sneaked  away  in 
the  most  craven  and  dastardly  manner,  and  made  an  utterly  false  represen- 
tation that  I  was  coming  back  again. 

This  is  admirable,  and  very  complete  and  finished  as  a  grotesque 
sketch.  In  these  letters,  too,  is  found  a  "  characteristical  "illustra- 
tion of  the  "  gude  conceit  "  of  the  smaller  tribe  of  authors,  as  well 
as  of  Dickens's  unruffled  good  nature  and  modesty.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
who  was  the  Mrs.  Oliphant  of  her  day,  was  welcomed  by  Dickens 
into  his  new  journal  with  the  most  hearty  and  generous  cordiality. 
In  Miss  Hogarth's  collection  we  find  him  actually  apologizing  for 
some  little  alteration  he  had  made  in  the  lady's  story.  It 
seems,  however,  that  she  wrote  tartly  to  Mr.  Wills,  the  sub-editor, 
that  she  must  "  particularly  stipulate  not  to  have  her  proof's 
touched,  even  by  Mr.  Dickens."  Ignorant  of  which,  Dickens 
had  gone  over  the  proofs  with  great  pains,  revising  and  taking 
out  also  all  "  her  weakenings  and  damagings  of  her  own  efl'ects." 
But  he  at  once  gave  way,  and  directed  that,  after  the  chapters 
were  published,  the  revised  proofs  should  be  shown  to  her,  and 
she  was  to  be  asked  "  to  consider  whether  her  story  would  have 
been  the  better  or  the  worse  for  it."  That  was  his  delicate  reproof 
to  the  author. 


ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.* 

THE  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  New  Cambridge  Shak- 
speare  contain  the  English  Chronicle  Plays  from  King  John 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  thus  constitute  to  a  certain  extent  an  in- 

*  The  Worlis  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.  "Vols. 
IV.  and  V.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Clironicle  of  the  Etiglhli  Dravta,  1559-1642.  By  F.  G.  Fle.ay.  2  vols. 
London  :  Reeves  &  Turner. 

Our  English  Homer.  Bv  William  White.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

Sidney's  Arcadia.  Edited  by  H.  Oskar  Sonimer.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co. 

The  3Juses'  Library.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Herrick.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
London:  Lawrence  <St  BuUen. 

Lyrics  from  Elizubethan  Sotiff-Boolis.  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Dramatists. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

Elizabethan  Songs  in  Honour  of  Lore  and  Beauty.  Collected  by  Edmund 
Garrett.  With  Preface  byAiidn  w  Lang.  Illustrated  with  Photogravures. 
London  :  Osgood,  McHvaiue,  &  Co. 


tegral  division  of  the  book.  As  before,  the  work  is  easier  to 
commend  than  to  comment  on,  owing  to  the  rigidity  with  which 
the  editor  has,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  limited  himself  to 
apparatm  criticus  in  the  strict  sense.  Even  the  rare  end  notes 
are,  as  a  rule,  strictly  limited  to  comment  on  the  various  readings 
themselves.  This  abstinence  from  "chatter"  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  brought  the  original  work  its  high  and  deserved 
reputation,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has 
not  cared  to  depart  from  so  sound  a  tradition. 

To  pass  from  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  to  Mr.  Fleay  is  to  make  the- 
very  widest  jump  possible  in  this  particular  region  of  scholarship. 
For  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  Mr.  Eleay  the  title  of  scholar. 
Indeed,  his  two  besetting  sins— the  wild  license  of  his  con- 
jectural attributions  of  texts,  and  the  unnecessary  acerbity  with 
which  he  attacks  other  scholars  whom  he  dislikes — are  the 
besetting  sins  of  a  certain  kind  of  scholarship.  And  it  ought 
further  to  be  reckoned  to  his  credit  that  there  is  something' 
engaging  about  his  manner  of  succumbing  to  both  these 
peccadilloes.  He  does  not,  like  soiue,  stick  doggedly  to  his  own 
conjectures,  but  flits  about  from  one  to  another  with  a  singular 
irresponsibleness  and  charm.  Nor  does  he,  like  others,  seem  to- 
regard  it  as  a  personal  injury  that  anybody  else  should  have 
studied  the  same  subjects  that  he  has  studied  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  cite  very  generous  and 
spontaneous  acknowledgments  of  others'  work  from  him  as  ani- 
madversions in  the  style  of  a  modern  Scaliger  or  Scinppius.  Above- 
all  he  really  does  hnoiv.  This  Chronicle  of  the  Etiglifh  Drama 
from  1559 '0  1642,  if  it  contains  some  wild  guesses  and  much 
tedious  bickering,  contains  also  more  actual  information  on  the 
actual  subject  than  any  book  we  know.  Couched,  as  it  is,  in  dic- 
tionary form,  and  consisting  partly  of  mere  entries  from  the 
Registers,  partly  of  divergent  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  always- 
very  relevant  discussions,  it  is  an  excessively  difficult  book  to  re- 
view, except  very  briefly,  or  at  very  great  length.  And  it  could 
only  be  reviewed  at  length  by  entering  into  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Fleay's  more  speculative  passages.  Now  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing.  He  is  admirable,  almost  indispensable,  for  refer- 
ence, and  his  ingenuity  is  so  great,  and  his  knowledge  so  wide, 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  neglect  entirely  even  his  wildest  conjec- 
tures. But  we  had  rather  not  argue  with  him,  if  only  for  the 
simple  reason  that  by  the  time  we  had  done  battering  down  one 
of  his  hypotheses  he  would  probably  have  "  thrown  up  a  sconce 
on  Drumsnab,''  and  have  transferred  all  his  own  artillery  there. 

We  have  given  our  reasons  for  treating  Mr.  Fleay  with  defer- 
ence, and  the  chief  of  them  is,  that  he  knows.  This  restraining^ 
influence  need  not  weigh  with  us  in  respect  to  Mr.  William 
White,  whose  silly  title  is  set  to  a  sillier  book.  Mr.  White  under- 
takes in  the  grave  and  chaste  manner  to  examine  the  authorship 
of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  decides  on  something  between 
the  Yankee-English  Shaconian,  and  the  German  Original- Ver- 
fasser  theories,  his  Original-  Verfasser  being  a  great  many  gentle- 
men at  once.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  White's  argumentative  power, 
we  may  remark  that  he  is  fond  of  asking  how  the  author  of  the 
epitaph  on  John  a  Combe  could  be  the  author  of  Hamlet,  oi  Mac- 
beth, &c.  Mr.  White  seems  unlikely  to  have  read  the  works  of 
Swift ;  but  if  he  has,  he  will  probably  decide  that  no  single  per- 
son can  have  written  them.  And  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if  he 
would  ask  himself  on  what  authority  he  is  certain  that  "  the 
Stratford  man"  did  write  the  Combe  epitaph.  Still,  if  a  man  has 
not  got  reasoning  faculties,  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  them  of 
him.  But  he  surely  might  "join  his  flats"  to  the  extent  of 
acquiring  some  elementary  knowledge  of  a  very  large  subject 
before  confidently  pronouncing  on  difficult  problems  in  it.  Of 
Mr.  White's  knowledge  we  meet  an  example  very  early  in  the 
book.  It  is  contained  in  the  words  "  the  forty-eight  years  which 
had  elapsed  [1561]  since  Stu-rey's  translation  of  Virgil  (1513)."' 
At  this  we  own  we  started.  Surrey's  birth  has  never  been  exactly 
fixed,  but  it  has  not  that  we  know  of  been  probably  put  earlier  than 
1515.  Now  Surrey  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  a  man  had  need 
to  be  monsous  clever  indeed  to  translate  Virgil  two  years  before  he 
was  born.  And  observe  that  this  is  none  of  the  accidental  slips- 
into  which  the  most  learned  of  men  may  fall.  Mr.  William 
White  must  have  made  it  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  because  of  his- 
unlucky  and  exact  computation  of  the  forty-eight  years  to  1561. 
A  man  who  thinks  that  Surrey  wrote  half  a  century  before  Sack- 
ville  can  have  before  his  mind's  eye  no  kind  of  panorama  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  no  notion  whatever  of  the  relation  of  its 
masters.  Also,  to  slay  the  slain,  1 5 13  is  alas!  the  date  of  a 
tran.slation  of  Virgil,  of  a  rather  famous  one  too,  of  that  of  Gavin 
Douglas.  With  all  the  ineft'able  tenderness  of  Touchstone  ta 
Corin,  we  fear  we  must  say  to  Mr.  White,  "  Truly  thou  art 
damned."  If  the  knowing  reader  wishes  to  see  how  Mr.  White- 
damns  himself  over  and  over  again,  how  he  becomes,  as  Mr. 
Titmarsh  would  say,  a  Condenndo  doblado,  and  more,  let  him  turn 
up  a  page  about  Nash,  a  remark  on  "  Kydd's  Hiero7iimo,"  he'mg 
contemporary  with  Gorboduc  (it  must  be  at  least  twenty  years- 
later),  and  so  on.  Now  observe  that  we  do  not  say  a  man  is 
damned  merely  for  making  these  blunders.  But  he  is  damned 
when,  making  them,  he  sets  up  to  judge  and  redistribute  the 
authorship  of  Shakspcare's  plays  on  "the  ground  of  examination 
and  knowledge  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  history  of  the  time. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  could  hardly  have  opened  their 
"  Muses'  Library  "  better  than  with  the  works  of  Herrick.  Since 
he  was  rediscovered,  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  more  than  a 
century  after  his  own  death,  there  have  been  many  Herricks ;  but 
a  new  "one  is  always  welcome.    In  this,  too,  a  "  new  departure " 
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has  been  made,  though  on  an  old  suggestion,  by  the  exdusion 
and  concentration  at  the  end,  in  a  separable  appendix,  of  those 
marvellously  nasty  and  marvellously  foolish  epigrams  which 
mar — not  by  insults  to  what  is  conventionally  called  propriety, 
but  by  simple  provocations  to  the  gorge — one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite collections  of  verse  in  English.  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  a  very 
succinct  introduction,  which  certainly  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  verbosity  often  cast  up  against  him,  seems  to  suggest  that 
Herrick  may  have  designedly  interspersed  these  to  lessen  the 
cloying  effect  of  his  gem-  and  flower-  and  kiss-pieces.  The  idea 
is  to  a  certain  extent  classical,  and  not  impossible.  But,  for  our 
part,  we  do  not,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  himself  seems  to  do,  find  the 
efl'ect,  either  with  or  without  the  epigrams,  cloying  at  all.  The 
better  opinion,  from  Catullus  downwards,  has  been  that  you 
cannot  have  too  many  kisses,  and  "no  flowers"  is  an  ungracious 
modern  rubric.  However,  to  talk  about  Herrick  in  himself  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  superfluous  ;  he  has  long  been  past  talking 
about  with  all  true  worshippers  of  Aphrodite  and  Dionysus,  of 
Apollo  and  Athene.  But  he  has  not  yet,  we  think,  except  in 
the  almost  unattainable  original,  been  presented  so  gracefully 
as  now.  The  volumes,  perhaps,  are  a  very  little  too  thick 
for  their  length  and  breadth,  which  brings  about  a  certain 
■difficulty  of  opening  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  Herrick's  bulk 
is  so  great  as  to  make  the  mechanical  disposal  of  him  a  very 
difficult  matter.  The  print,  though  (under  the  same  force 
majeure)  not  large,  is  exquisitely  clear,  and  the  paper  and  bind- 
ing comely.  Mr.  Pollard's  "  Life,"  while  it  contains  every  fact  of 
the  very  slightest  importance,  wisely  eschews  the  tasteless  and 
too  common  error  of  padding  and  vamping  out  such  facts  with 
■otiose  commentary.  His  notes  are  somewhat  fuller,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  fixing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  innumerable  classical 
allusions  in  the  poet.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  thought 
that  identifications  of  this  kind  are  useless  to  the  reader  who  has 
been  stinted  of  his  humanities,  and  superfluous  to  him  who  has 
■duly  imbibed  them — but  that  is  opinion  merely.  Mr.  Pollard  has 
also  been  careful  in  collating  the  variants  of  Wifs  Rerreatians 
and  the  Hesperides,  and  those  of  the  few  JMSS.  which  exist,  and 
•sometimes  difler  from  both.  He  may,  we  think,  justly  claim  to 
have  been  the  first  exactly  to  settle  the  relations  of  the  two  books 
referred  to.  Altogether  the  edition  is  extremely  creditable,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  exceeded  soon  either  in  comeliness  of  appearance 
or  in  scholarliness  of  editing. 

A  new  edition  of  that  vain  and  amatorious  poem,  the  Arcadia, 
has  been  much  wanted  for  many  years.  The  only  reprint  for 
nearly  two  centuries  is  one  of  those  incomprehensible  garblings, 
neither  honest  selections  nor  faithful  reproductions  in  toto,  which 
inspire  the  decent  book-lover  with  nothuig  but  disgust  and  loath- 
ing ;  the  old  editions  are  expensive,  and  most  of  them  are  bedevilled 
by  omissions  or  supplements.  Dr.  Sommer's  is  a  faithful  reprint 
■of  the  editio  princeps,  photographically  reproduced,  with  a  good 
bibliographical  introduction.  The  volume  is  handsome,  though  a 
little  too  thick  for  its  shape  ;  but,  no  doubt,  binding  (it  is  only 
iroche)  would  compress  it.  We  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
•express  doubt  of  Dr.  Sommer's  exact  competence  as  a  purely  lite- 
rary critic,  as  in  the  matter  of  "  The  Shepherd's  Kalendar  "  and 
"E.K.,"  but  we  have  had  m-ore  opportunities  of  doing  justice  to 
the  excellence  of  his  work  in  the  more  troublesome,  and  perhaps 
not  less  valuable,  office  of  text-editor.  He  has  added  consider- 
ably to  the  obligations  of  students  of  English  to  him  by  this 
book,  though  we  cannot  help  being  a  little  sorry  that  it  was  not 
produced  by  some  English  scholar  either  by  itself  or,  better  still, 
as  part  of  a  general  edition  of  Sidney's  works.  It  is  true  that 
the  interest  of  the  book  is  much  more  historical  than  intrinsic ; 
that,  despite  some  charming  things,  it  is  tedious  with  that  peculiar 
and  rather  terrible  tediousness  which  is  the  uncritical  and  \in- 
■criticized  outpouring  of  youth.  But  it  does  contain  charming 
things,  and  it  had  an  enormous  influence. 

Two  other  publications  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen's,  though 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  reprints,  must  not  pass  without  a  word  of 
commendation  to  readers  in  their  new  guise.  The  Lyrics  from 
the  Song-Books  (though  not  antiquating  the  two  admirable 
volumes  of  Mr.  Kimmo's  publishing,  which  even  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  part  of  their  contenrs  before  are  possessions 
for  ever)  reproduces  still  more  handily,  and  with  a  few  corrections, 
■the  selection  from  these  selections  which  Mr.  Bullen  published 
later.  The  Lyrics  from  the  Dramatists  is  similarly  selected  from 
the  former  volumes  of  "Dramatist"  and  "Romance"  Lyrics, 
Lodge  and  Greene  being,  in  fact,  entitled  to  figure  inditt'erently 
in  either.  The  presentation  is  excellent ;  of  the  matter  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly. 

A  later  and  more  sumptuous,  but  scarcely  more  acceptable, 
collection  of  the  same  appears  in  Elizabethan  Songs  in  Honour  of 
Love  and  Beauty.  Here,  again,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  say 
■of  the  matter.  The  lyrical  verse  of  1575-1675  is  a  luckj-bag,  in 
which  you  cannot  dip  without  bringing  forth  a  prize — a  sort  of 
ioly-water,  which,  whoever  wields  the  goupillon,  cannot  but  bless 
the  aspersed  person.  Nor  could  Mr.  Lang  write  in  any  other  wise 
than  charmingly  on  this  subject.  If  we  must  carp,  we  should  say 
that  the  book  is  a  little  big  (this  kind  of  book  should  be  capable 
of  being  taken  to  one's  business  and  bosom),  and  that  the  illustra- 
tions, thougli  pretty,  are  either  too  modern  in  style,  or,  which 
is  worse,  too  elaborately  antique,  not  to  mention  that  they  some- 
times have  exceedingly  little  that  we  can  make  out  to  do  with  their 
ostensible  subjects.  JSow  on  this  point  we  are  the  very  intransigence 
of  intractableness.  We  do  not  want  art  to  be  literary  in  itself, 
but  when  it  pretends  to  illustrate  literature  it  should  do  so. 


Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  an  edition  of  A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,\)y  Mr.  K.  Deighton  (London:  Macmillan),  in  that  school 
series  of  his  of  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  well, 
and  one  of  Lycidas  and  others  of  Milton's  smaller  poems 
(Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press),  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Verity, 
with  a  careful  introduction  and  elaborate  notes.  The  chief  fault 
of  these  latter  is  that  they  are  cumbered  with  much  superfluous 
matter.  "  Ze/j/'ozis  =  F.  lepreux.  Lat.  leprosus"  should  be  left 
to  the  dictionary. 


A  PLEA  FOR  BIBLIOMANIA.* 

THE  bright  home  of  the  Grangerite  is  in  the  West,  and  his 
favoured  dwelling-place  is  New  York.  Thither  go  the 
Stothards,  the  Cruikshanks,  the  Chodowieckis ;  thither  the  Lelys 
that  make  beautiful  the  pages  of  Anthony  Hamilton  ;  thither  the 

Beauties  reckoned 
So  killing — under  George  the  Second, 

whose  function  it  is  to  add  new  savour  to  the  scandals  of  "Walpole 
and  Hervey.  "  We  have  estimated,"  says  Mr.  Tredwell,  "  that 
privately  illustrated  books  in  and  around  New- York  City  repre- 
sent, approximately  of  course,  thirteen  millions  of  dollars."  And 
Mr,  Tredwell  should  certainly  be  well  informed.  In  this  hand- 
somely printed  volume  of  500  pages,  which  we  take  to  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  smaller  treatise  he  issued  in  1881,  and  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Brooklyn  Rembrandt 
Club,  he  certainly  does  not  spare  himself,  or  his  reader.  That  his 
descriptions  are,  as  he  says,  "  a  little  cataloyupy  "  may  be  admitted, . 
but  they  are  not  monotonous,  since  he  has  managed  to  salt 
them  successfully  with  bookish  anecdote,  and  even  with  poetry. 
One  of  these  last  is  an  octave  by  Browning,  which;  to  say  the  least, 
is  characteristic  of  that  master.    Here  it  is : —  1 

But  truth — truth — that's  the  gold,  and  .ill  the  good 

I  find  infancy  is — it  serves  to  set 
Gold — inmost,  glint-free — gold  ivhich  comes  up  rude 

And  rayless  from  the  mine.    All  fume  and  fret 
Of  artistry  beyond  this  point  pursued 

Brings  out  another  sort  of  burnish — yet 
Al'ways  the  ingot  has  its  very  own 
Value — a  sparkle  struck  from  truth  alone. 

The  better  the  uncouther" — would,  no  doubt,  be  the  verdict  of 
the  faithful,  and  we  shall  probably  be  asked  disdainfully,  "Do 
roses  stick  like  burs?  "'  Nevertheless  (upon  the  principle  which 
made  Mr.  Pecksniff"  desire  the  views  of  Mrs.  Todgers  upon 
wooden  legs),  we  should  extremely  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Samuel 
P.  Averv,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Knickerbocker  s  History  of 
Neiv  York  (one  of  the  most  splendid  issues,  by  the  way,  of  the 
Grolier  Club),  really  thinks  of  this  particular  "  bur,"  which  sticks 
in  his  first  volume,  and  especially  of  its  relevancy  to  Washington 
Irving's  masterpiece. 

This  is,  however,  to  treat  Mr.  Tredwell  with  less  respect  than 
he  deserves.  His  book  in  reality  contains  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion that  must  have  cost  hitu  infinite  pains  to  collect;  and, 
although  a  pastime  which  consists  in  building  one  unique  book 
out  of  the  ruin  of  many  is  not  precisely  to  our  taste,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  result  is  often  attractive,  and  sometimes  really 
valuable.  And  when  it  is  confined  to  the  extra-illustrating  of 
books  by  special  drawings,  such  as  are  described  as  having  been 
executed  by  M.  Eugene  Grivaz  for  the  superb  Peg  JFq/fi7igton  of 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  even  the  most  conservative  of  book-lovers 
can  scarcely  complain.  W'e  can  conceive  of  some  really  price- 
less volumes  in  this  way.  Plow  charming,  for  instance,  would 
be  a  Manon  Lescaut  with  aquarelles  by  the  late  Emile  Bayard, 
or  a  Clarissa  by  Marcus  Stone,  or  a  Horace  by  Alma  Tadema ! 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
favoured  in  this  way.  His  Nexc  Helen,  which  is  in  the  library 
of  Edward  Weisgerber,  of  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
but  ten  stanzas  of  ten  lines.  Yet  the  artist,  who  is  also  the 
owner,  by  dint  of  illumination,  water-colour  full  pages,  and  lavish 
head-  and  tail-pieces,  has  managed  to  produce  a  result  with 
which  Mr.  Tred well's  literary  resources  (and  they  are  of  a  full- 
blooded  sort)  are  wholly  unable  to  contend.  This  enthusiasm  on 
his  part  is  the  more  genuine  because,  unless  it  is  kind  to  speak 
of  a  poet  as  having  "  a  Post-tertiary  '  cosmic  soul,' "  Mr.  Tredwell 
does  not  seem  to  venerate  Mr.  Wilde.  Another  book  here 
chronicled  should  be  of  special  interest.  It  is  the  Golden  Apples 
of  Hesperus,  by  the  veteran  poet  and  engraver,  W.  J.  Linton. 
The  volume  was,  we  fancy,  actually  printed  by  the  author,  and 
the  copy  here  described  has  additional  drawings  by  himself  of 
his  house  at  Appledore,  his  studio,  and  other  sketches. 

"  Extra- illustrated  books"  of  this  class,  however,  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  category  described  in  this  monograph  ;  nor  is  it, 
indeed,  necessary  that  a  volume  should  be  very  literary  to  lend 
itself  successfully  to  extension.  One  of  the  most  popular  works 
for  this  purpose  was,  and  we  see  still  is,  the  Nell  Gnynve  of 
Peter  Cunningham,  which,  if  we  remember  aright,  was  originally 
published  at  a  few  shillings ;  and  another  is  the  Stothard  of  Mrs. 
Bray,  one  of  the  feeblest  and  flattest  of  art-biographies,  although  it 
was  carefully  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Scharf.  Among  modern 
books  we  note  that  Seeley's  Horace  Walpole  and  his  World  would 
appear  to  be  rising  in  favour;  another  book  is  Mr.  Gosse's  Life 
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of  Gray  in  the  "  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  Mr.  Lang's  Booha  and 
jBookmen  is  being  extended  at  Chicago  "  into  muny  volumes*," 
and  another  Chicago  enthusiast  lias  stretched  John  Inylcsant.  into 
five.  A  typical  book  for  inserted  plates  is  Mr.  Laurence  Elutton's 
Literary  Lavdmarhs  of  London,  if  the  projector  can  resign  him- 
self at  the  outset  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  Fanjuhar  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  Kichard  Savage.  But  at  this  game 
nothing  seems  to  daunt  the  player,  for  Mr.  Tredwell  mentions  an 
extra-illustrated  copy  of  the  Pleasures  of  Literature  of  Matliias. 


EGYPTIAN  GUIDE-BOOKS.' 

IT  is  now  many  years  since  the  first  volume  of  Baedekers 
Egypt  came  out  in  English.  Before  that  time — 187S,  if  we  do 
not  mistake — Murray  was  without  competition.  The  appearance 
of  Baedeker  led  to  a  thorough  revision,  which  had  been  long 
needed.  Other  revisions  followed.  The  seventh  edition  was 
published  in  1888,  and  now  the  eighth,  and  best,  has  appeared. 
Hitherto  the  traveller  who  ascended  the  Nile  beyond  Cairo  was 
dependent  solely  on  his  Murray.  He  can  now  take  his  choice, 
and  if  the  superiority  of  the  maps  in  Baedeker  does  not  attract 
him,  he  will  probably  find  Murray  the  best  for  his  purpose.  If 
we  institute  "  caparisons,"  it  is  to  enable  our  readers  to  choose 
that  which  suits  their  personal  requirements.  Some  gluttons,  of 
course,  think  they  cannot  have  too  many  guides,  and  there  are 
several  which  might  be  named  for  the  Nile  voyage,  as  well  as 
books  of  travel,  which,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  marked,  as 
regards  archaeology  and  history,  by  one  or  other  or  both  of  two 
bad  qualities.  Ignorance  is  one,  and  a  tendency  to  fads  is  the 
other. 

Murray  was  originally  written  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 
It  commenced  life  as  a  little  handbook  to  Thebes  and  gradually 
grew  into  a  comparatively  portly  volume,  characterized  by 
some  of  the  worst  blunders  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  To  say 
that  its  author  was  ignorant  of  Egyptology  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  in  the  same  case  with  everybody  else  at  the  time. 
The  one  thing  in  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  excelled  was  the  art  of 
copying  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics,  and  reproducing  what  struck 
him  as  interesting  scenes  in  the  sculptures.  In  this  way  he  has 
been  of  infinite  use  to  Egyptologists.  Many  of  the  pictures  and 
inscriptions  he  preserved  have  otherwise  perished ;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  was  never  himself  able  to  read  a  sentence  of 
the  old  language,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  other  books  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  was  on  a  par  witli  his  knowledge  of  the 
language.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  fair  classical 
scholar,  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  whatever  was  a  mystery 
— that  is,  everything — by  a  reference  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus, 
at  Sioot,  where  there  are  some  interesting  tombs  of  the  remote 
and  obscure  period  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  dynasties,  he 
explained  the  formation  of  a  row  of  sculptured  soldiers  by  a 
passage  from  a  Greek  historian,  not  knowing  that  an  interval 
of  two  thousand  years  at  least  separated  them.  During  the 
progress  of  former  revisions  of  Murray  this  absurd  comparison 
must  have  been  frequently  pointed  out  ;  but  it  remains  in  its 
old  place  in  this  new  edition,  together  with  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  same  character.  As  long  as  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's 
widow  lived  a  thorough  revision  was  never  permitted.  By  a 
mistaken  piety,  his  errors,  as  well  as  his  excellences,  were 
perpetuated.  This  is  more  apparent  in  his  Ancient  Egyptians, 
where  the  illustrations  and  the  late  Dr.  Birch's  annotations  in  the 
last  edition  are  of  considerable  value,  while  the  letterpress  is 
grotesque  in  its  absolute  ignorance.  It  is  hardly  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  every  line  of  Wilkinson's  original  Handbook,  ex- 
cept what  relates  to  things  now  destroyed,  ought  to  be  expunged 
and  the  book,  so  far,  rewritten. 

The  present  edition  contains  an  account  of  tlie  tombs  known 
by  the  name  of  General  Grenfell  at  Assooan.  We  may  compare 
Murray  and  Baedeker  on  this  subject,  when  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  Baedeker  as  an  antiquarian  authority  becomes  imme- 
diately apparent.  In  Murray  there  is  a  single  paragraph  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  contains  no  actual  mistake,  but  consists 
of  no  more  than  thirty  lines  of  a  narrow  column.  In  Baedeker, 
on  the  other  hand,  nearly  two  pages  are  devoted  to  these 
beautiful  and  interesting  tombs,  and  the  hieroglypliics  of  the 
principal  names  are  given,  so  that  the  reader  can  spell  them 
out  for  himself.  It  is  this  air  of  superior  learning  that 
Baedekers  former  volume  boasted,  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  fancy  that  Nile  travellers  do  not  care  for  it.  We 
have  only  to  point  to  the  popularity  with  the  "  personally  con- 
ducted "  tourist  of  Dr.  Wallis-Budge's  book  on  the  Nile,  which  is 
little  but  an  attempt  to  supply  the  omissions  of  Murray  and 
Baedeker.  In  describing  "  Grenfell's  Tombs "  the  writer  of 
Baedeker  makes  a  bad  slip.  The  most  striking  features  in  No.  31 
are  three  niches  on  either  side  of  a  passage  each  of  which  contains 
a  figure  of  Osiris,  six  in  all.  Baedeker  says  the  figure  only  occurs 
in  the  first  on  the  left.  A  great  fault,  to  English  readers,  especi- 
ally if  they  are  unacquainted  with  German,  is  the  spelling  of 
Arabic  words  and  plirases.  While  tlie  rest  of  the  book  is  turned 
into  very  good  English,  the  vocabulary  in  the  first  volume  was 

•  Handbook  fur  Travellers  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  London:  John 
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left  in  its  German  dress,  to  the  great  puzzle  of  the  most  accom- 
plished donkey-boys.  The  account  of  the  first  cataract,  and 
especially  of  the  villages  which  surround  it,  is  full  and  correct, 
but  is  by  no  means  such  entertaining  reading  as  the  account  in 
Murray,  where,  however,  the  small  errors  and  omissions  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  curious  that  in  neitlier  of  the  two  books  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  sacred  hawk  which  ancient  authorities 
describe  as  having  been  kept  on  Phila;.  One  excellent  feature  of 
Murray  is  the  description  of  the  Gizeh  Museum.  The  French 
custodians  have  steadily  refused  to  make  a  catalogue  or  even  to 
label  the  objects,  and  such  a  guide  to  the  Museum  deserves  the 
more  praise,  and  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  notice  of  Suez  itj 
very  misleading.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  no  longer 
call  there.  Suez  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  time-tables  o5 
the  Company. 


BASTIEX-LEPAGE.* 

T3AINTERS  are  reputed  sojourners  in  Bohemia,  and  yet  by  an 
-L  imaccountable  irony  the  most  of  them  are  canonized — after 
death — as  saints  or  lamented  as  martyrs.  The  sentimentalist, 
indeed,  has  claimed  artistic  biography  as  his  own  province,  and, 
if  M.  Andre  Theuriet's  zeal  had  kept  pace  with  his  indiscretion, 
he  might  have  done  Bastien-Lepage  the  same  injustice  which 
Sensler  wreaked  upon  J.  F.  Millet.  Ka'ivetc  such  as  M.  Theuriet  s 
we  have  never  met  before.  He  fills  his  hundred  pages  with  the 
idlest  gossip ;  he  records  nought  save  the  superfluous  ;  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  amazement  if  his  hero  condescend — like  a 
common  mortal — to  bandy  jokes  or  lay  aside,  for  a  while,  the 
pi'ophetic  manner.  In  truth,  did  not  the  portrait  carry  with  it 
the  conviction  of  its  own  falsity,  we  might  believe  that  Bastien- 
Lepage  was  a  missionary  with  a  taste  for  painting.  And  the 
publisher,  not  content  with  presenting  M.  Theuriet's  ingenuous 
essay  in  the  baldest  English,  must  needs  permit  Miss  Blind 
to  supplement  it  by  a  "study"  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff".  Thus 
is  a  new  terror  added  to  death.  No  tie  united  the  painter 
and  his  fanatical  admirer  while  they  were  alive.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  thus  thrown  together  after  death  ?  M. 
Coppee  professed  a  sincere  regard  for  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  who 
in  her  turn  poured  idle  confidences  into  the  ears  of  MM.  Zola, 
Goncourt,  and  Maupassant.  When  the  lives  of  these  litterateurs 
are  written,  shall  she  again  be  served  up  as  an  appendix  ?  Not; 
only  was  it  an  offence  against  taste  to  introduce  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  into  the  argument,  but  Miss  Blind's  '*  criticism  "  is 
hopelessly  misguided.  The  poor  Russian's  talent  for  painting 
was  of  the  slenderest.  She  was  outstripped  by  half-a-dozen  com- 
petitors in  her  own  school,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  social 
success,  her  pictures  would  neither  have  been  medalled  in  the 
Salon  nor  hung  in  the  Luxembourg.  To  represent  her  as  a  pupil 
of  Bastien's,  with  whom  she  had  nought  in  common,  is  but 
another  effect  of  irresponsible  sentimentality. 

Bastien-Lepage  was  born  at  Damvillers  on  the  Meuse  in  1843, 
His  short  life  was  uneventful,  and  his  biography  begins  and  ends 
with  the  record  of  his  artistic  ambitions.  Concerning  his  talent 
and  aptitude  there  can  be  no  question.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
from  the  first  he  followed  a  false  ideal.  Neglecting  the  examples 
of  the  old  masters,  he  determined  to  create  the  art  of  painting 
afresh.  He  learned  his  business  in  Paris,  as  he  said,  but  not 
his  art,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  forget  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  world,  so  that  he  was  a  primitive  among  the 
moderns.  A  literal  accuracy  and  a  strict  adherence  to  nature — 
whether  she  were  wrong  or  right — those  were  his  constant 
aims.  But  art,  being  itself  an  elaborate  series  of  conventions, 
is  not  advanced  by  an  outrage  on  tradition.  And  Bastien- 
Lepage,  as  his  own  labour  was  Sisyphean,  has  left  no  school  to 
promulgate  his  theory,  By  their  very  novelty  "  Les  Foins  "  and 
"Jeanne  d'Arc"  created  a  profound,  if  transitory,  impression,  but 
so  rapidly  has  their  influence  and  interest  waned,  that  already 
they  seem  curious  rather  than  beautiful.  In  attempting  to  combine 
accuracy  of  detail  with  a  broad  effect,  Bastien-Lepage  tackled 
an  insoluble  problem.  The  microscopic  method  of  the  miniature 
is  ill  suited  to  ten-foot  canvases,  just  as  a  chiselled  style  seems 
thin  and  bloodless  when  it  is  spread  over  the  three  volumes  of  a 
novel.  The  artist  who  would  set  the  incidents  of  his  compositiois 
in  proper  relation  must  perforce  generalize.  And  this  is  what 
Bastien-Lepage  either  never  could  or  never  would  accomplish. 
Hence  his  "  Jeanne  d'Arc ''  is  large  only  in  size  and  convincing  only 
in  detail.  A  square  foot  within  its  frame  may  be  true  to 
nature  and  comely  to  look  upon  ;  but  the  general  effect  is 
almost  trivial,  and,  so  far  from  being  a  triumph  of  realism,  is 
only  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  research.  For  even  the  eye 
selects,  and,  unless  it  be  aided  by  a  field-glass,  must  either  observe 
in  detail  that  which  lies  near  it  or  take  a  general  view  of  the 
distance.  But  to  Bastien-Lepage  selection  was  the  unpardonable 
sin.  In  each  one  of  his  pictures  he  desired  to  represent  not  only 
what  he  actually  saw  before  him,  but  what  his  experience  told 
him  was  there.  So  that  his  imagination  worked  with  no  greater 
freedom  than  a  photographic  lens,  and  with  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  its  rapidity.  However,  his  experiments  are  as  interesting  a 
study  as  the  ambitions  of  our  own  pre-Raphaelites,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  in  the  present  volume  to  those  who  would  con- 
sider both  sides  of  the  question.    For  Mr.  George  Clausen,  in  an 
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essay  on  Bastien-Lepage  "  as  artist,"  puts  the  case  in  Bastien's 
favour  with  an  admirable  candour  and  moderation ;  though 
Z\Ir.  Siekert,  holding  a  brief  for  impressionism,  has  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  argument. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  worst  of  M.  Eenan's  enemies — if,  indeed,  that  amiable, 
though  not  always  well-inspired,  person  has  any- — must  be 
conciliated  by  the  simple  (we  had  almost  said,  but  that  it  would 
convey  a  wholly  wrong  impression,  the  Skinipolian)  artlessness 
of  the  preface  to  his  Feuilles  detachets  (i).  He  had  intended 
collecting  divt-rs  grave  and  portentous  essays  of  scholarship. 
"  No,"  says  the  late  M.  Calmanii  Levy,  "  my  dear  fellow  [we 
translate  with  freedom  in  form,  but  faithfulness  in  fact],  give  us 
some  of  those  little  personalities  of  yours,  and  let  them  concern 
Britanny  if  possible."  So  the  guileless  M.  Renan  looks  him  about, 
and  furnishes  forth  a  bundle  of  all  manner  of  little  personal 
pieces  supplementary  to  the  Souvenirs.  There  are  nearly  thirty 
of  them,  and  they  would  have  no  community  of  subject 
if  tliey  had  not,  lite  most  of  their  author's  later  writings, 
enjoyed  the  fundamental  uniformity  of  always  concerning 
M.  Kenan.  Whether  they  are  about  the  good  Emma  Kosilis, 
or  the  wicked  Nera,  about  St.  Paul  or  Professor  Rhys,  addressed 
to  M.  Berthelot  or  addres?ed  to  M.  Flaubert,  there  is  always  to  be 
added  to  their  short  titles,  according  to  the  excellent  jest  of 
"Rag"  Smith,  "  et  de  quodam  Pocockio."  Let  us  not  for  one 
moment  be  understood  as  even  insinuating  any  depreciation  of 
this  particular  Pocockius  quidam.  It  is  difficult — we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  positively  wrong — to  be  angry  with  M.  Renan.  "  Dans 
ma  maniere  de  sentir,"  says  he  afl'ably,  "  je  suis  femme  aux  trois 
quarts  " — as,  indeed,  his  critics  have  more  than  once  remarked  to 
liim  before.  Now  the  person  who  lifts  hand,  much  more  heel, 
against  even  a  trois  quarts  woman,  is  a  person  who  does  not 
require  further  characterization.  Besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
really  does  not  matter  in  the  very  least  what  M.  Renan  says,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  on  saying  it  in  that  matchless  French  of  which 
he,  almost  alone  now,  has  the  secret.  His  faults  of  taste  and  his 
•faults  of  logic  do  not,  indeed,  pass  unperceived  or  unreproved, 
but  they  are  atoned  for  by  the  attraction  of  his  style.  If  we  were 
■Catherine  Morland  (which  for  several  reasons  is  impossible), 
and  found  M.  Kenan's  washing-book  in  a  wardrobe,  we  are  nearly 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  literary  masterpiece. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  excellent  "  Bibliotheque  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  des  beaux-arts"  (2)  continue  to  show  the  skill  of  French 
writers  in  popularizing  such  subjects,  and  the  enterprise  of  French 
publishers  in  producing  them,  well  printed,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  really  valuable  illustrations,  and,  in  this  particular  case, 
stoutly  and  usefully  bound.  If  one  of  the  books  is  to  be  pre- 
feped  to  the  other,  it  is  M.  Girard's,  because  M.  Corroyer  is  bitten 
with  that  unfortunate  mania,  too  common  with  French  archi- 
tectural writers,  for  claiming  "Gothic"  in  a  lump — its  origin,  its 
developments,  and  everything — as  purely  French.  Perhaps  in 
time  this  mania,  which  has  already  become  much  more  reasonable 
among  literary  historians,  may  be  corrected  in  this  department 
also.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  very  great  and  impertinent  nuisance. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  good  matter  in  M.  Corroyer. 

MM.  Tomel  and  Rollet's  book  on  childish  crime  (3)  is  worth 
the  attention  both  of  the  professional  philanthropist  and  of  the 
general  reader.  The  authors  appear  to  be  practical  philan- 
thropists of  no  bad  kind  themselves,  and  their  theories — though 
we  by  no  means  commit  ourselves  to  the  whole  of  them — seem  to 
be  in  the  main  sensible.  Above  all,  they  have  the  merit  of  pro- 
nouncing, both  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, against  the  preposterous  modern  pseudo-scientide  doctrine  of 
a  criminal  disposition  which  excludes  responsibility  and  can  be 
pleaded  against  punishment. 

As  the  reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Tarentum  (4)  appear 
simultaneously  in  English  and  French,  it  will  probably  be  the 
best  course  to  chronicle  the  original  here  briefly,  and  reserve 
fuller  treatment  for  the  translation.  The  former  is  introduced 
by  a  preface  from  the  academic  hand  of  M.  Camille  Kousset  and 
has  two  portraits  after  GfSrard  and  after  David. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  excellent  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
Franqaise  (Paris:  Delagrave),  which,  since  the  death  of  the 
original  authors,  MM.  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter,  is  being  brought 
out  by  M.  Thomas,  has  appeared.  It  runs  from  "  Colliere "  to 
"  Corneau,"  which,  as  the  fascicule  is  of  eighty  large  pages,  will 
show  that  it  does  not  do  the  business  negligently  ;  and  the  execu- 
tion is  as  thorough  as  in  the  parts  we  have  previously  noticed. 

We  have  before  us  several  new  volumes  of  Messrs.  Percival's 
different  French  series,  which  are  getting  numerous.  There  is  a 
Frimary  French  Translation  Book  with  vocabulary  (a  thing 
perhaps  permissible  in  primary  translation  books,  but  there  only), 
by  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Larpent.  The  notes  are  good,  but  for  a 
"  primary  "  book  perhaps  over-numerous.  For  we  take  it  that 
guch  a  book  should  be  begun  at  seven  or  eight,  if  not  earlier,  and 

(1)  Feuilles  detachees.    Par  Ernest  Renan.   Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(2)  Biblmtheque  de  Censeiqnement  des  beaux-arts— La  peinture  antique 
lar  Paul  Girard.  Varchitecture  gothique.  Par  Ed.  Coriover  Paris- 
<Juantin.  •' 

(3)  Les  tnfants  en  prison.  Par  Guy  Tomel  et  Henri  Rollet.  Paris- 
1  Ion. 

(4)  Soutxjtirs  du  Marichal  Macdonald.    Paris:  Plon. 


at  that  age  book-notes  are  no  good  whatever,  oral  explanation 
being  the  only  thing.  In  the  "  Beginner's  texts  "  Mr.  Lyon  edits 
Mile,  de  Pompery's  "  Ce  qu'on  veut,"  and  in  the  intermediate  Mr. 
Ingall  produces  Le  Due  de  FeicL^tadt  from  that  prolific  maker  of 
books,  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IV^O  one  who  has  given  the  subject  the  thought  it  demands  has 
•1-^  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  his  money  were  he 
a  millionaire.  Supposing  he  s-hould  not  be  of  that  rare  type,  the 
penurious  person  of  the  popular  imagination,  the  millionaire  as 
the  million  conceive  it,  he  will  not  set  out  to  make  a  second 
million.  He  will  contrive  somehow  to  live  on  his  money.  In 
short,  he  will  spend.  Now  this,  which  seems  such  a  simple 
matter,  is  a  more  arduous  business  than  the  making  of  the  million, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Stanley  Marmion  Twygge,  as 
revealed  in  the  instructive  studies  of  the  subject  entitled  Half 
Hours  ivith  the  Millionaires,  selected  and  arranged  by  B.  B.  West 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  To  say  that  Mr.  Twygge  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  field  of  study  is  to  do  him  no  injustice.  He  has 
done  excellently  well  in  correcting  the  popular  fallacy  that  one 
millionaire  is  in  all  respects  like  another  millionaire.  His  sketches 
are  ingeniously  varied.  But  in  putting  them  forth  as  "selected  " 
Mr.  West  has  also  done  well ;  for  they  are  suggestive  enough  to 
open  out  for  the  imaginative  reader  an  endless  vista  of  novel 
means  for  dealing  with  millions.  Of  mere  eccentricity  in  philan- 
thropic ways  Mr.  West  has  given  some  pleasing  examples.  The 
"  House- back  Reformer,"  the  man  who  forms  a  syndicate  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all  London,  the  man  who  does  with  despatch  and 
in  secret  what  is  nobody's  business  because  it  is  everybody's — 
these  are  e.xamples  of  millionaires  that  will  occur  to  everybody. 
Romantic  spirits  will  delight  in  the  "  Redresser  of  Fallen  For- 
tune "  and  the  "  Fulfiller  of  Expectations."  Some  may  applaud 
the  exertions  of  the  "  Non-pauperizing  Charity-monger "  who 
seeks  to  reclaim  a  drunken  carman  or  a  brutal  cobbler  by  planting 
in  his  dustbin  or  coal-cellar  first  editions  of  Dickens  or  Marryat, 
or  by  secretly  introducing  into  his  domicile  a  prize  Persian  cat. 
These  are  noble  examples.  But  best  of  all,  to  some  tastes,  may 
appear  the  millionaire  who  bought  new  works  in  manuscript  by 
popular  authors,  with  all  rights,  and  depressing  "old  masters"  at 
sales,  and  promptly  destroyed  those  superfluous  works  of  art  by 
fire.  Then  there  is  another  enthusiastic  benefactor  of  the  public 
who  collects  the  prodigious  furniture  and  other  art  products  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  period — "  everything  which  had  never  been 
beautiful  and  had  once  been  expensive  " — and  houses  them  in  the 
congenial  gloom  of  his  hideous  Palladian  Portland-cement 
suburban  mansion.  And,  since  charity  begins  at  home,  the  meed 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  millionaire  who  pities  the  distressed,  nay, 
destitute,  condition  of  some  of  his  class,  and  starts  the  "Million- 
aire Relief  Company,"  the  account  of  whose  benevolent  deeds 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  The  humour  of  it  is  a  trifle  too  ornate, 
too  elaborate,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  little  book. 

Dr.  George  Bailey  Loring's  journal,  A  Year  in  Portugal  (Put- 
nam's Sons),  gives  so  agreeable  a  view  of  the  "  life  of  an  American 
Minister  abroad  "  that  it  cannot  but  inspire  the  souls  of  all  the 
young  untried  diplomats  at  home  with  intense  yearnings  to 
follow  his  example.  Dr.  Loving  must  thank  the  Republican 
institutions  of  his  native  land  that  his  was  a  short-timed  service. 
Twelve  months,  however,  may  be  better  than  a  cycle  in  Cathay, 
or  even  Boston,  for  the  American  citizen  bent  upon  improving 
each  shining  hour.  Dr.  Loring's  hours  appear  to  have  been  all 
shining.  The  reflection  of  his  enjoyment  in  these  pages  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  sufficient  to  assure  him  the  contentment  he 
desires.  No  country  in  effete  Europe  is  better  qualified  to  move 
the  American  citizen  to  wonder  and  delight  than  Portufial.  Dr. 
Loring  is  a  candid  and  courageous  chronicler.  Salem  and  Concord 
mingle  with  his  reflections  on  the  ancient  glories  of  Portugal, 
From  meditations  on  the  beauties  of  Cintra  and  the  grandeur  of 
Alcobafa,  he  falls  into  recollections  of  Mr.  Emerson.  He  still 
"  remembers  his  august  abode  "  in  the  Bay  State,  like  the  sea- 
shell  of  Landor — "who  is  to  me,"  adds  the  frank  American,  "a 
dull  literateur " — though  he  does  go  beyond  the  reasonable 
patriotism  of  the  true  Briton  when  he  admires  the  "  foresight " 
which  prompted  Great  Britain  to  seize  Gibraltar,  that  "  sentinel 
of  the  seas."  We  fear  there  is  more  of  flattery  than  fact  in  Dr. 
Loring's  glowing  approbation  of  the  "  statesmanship"  that  gained 
Gibraltar.  The  determination  to  retain  that  stronghold  is  far 
more  admirable. 

Korolenko's  In  Two  Moods  (Ward  &  Downey),  translated  by 
Sergius  Stepniak  and  William  Westall,  is  an  addition  to  the 
abundant  Russian  fiction  ofl'ered  to  the  English  reader  that  does 
not  strike  us  as  especially  notable.  The  story  is  formless,  and 
the  "typical  Russian  student"  has  been  painted  with  greater 
force  and  skill  than  here.  A  shorter  sketch  ( ntitled  "  In  Bad 
Society  "is  much  more  impressive.  It  is  a  pretty  story  of  childish 
reminiscence,  related  by  a  judge's  son,  who,  for  lack  of  parental 
sympathy,  associates  with  a  band  of  vagabonds  who  inhabit  a 
ruined  chapel.  The  pictures  of  the  children,  and  the  queer 
outcasts  they  live  with,  and  their  strange  life,  are  full  of  power 
and  not  without  charm. 

In  Gods  and  Heroes  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon 
re-tells  stories  from  Greek  mythology  for  young  people  in  a  ecu- 
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nected  form,  or  "  single  Saga,"  selecting  sucli  versions  as  are 
most  adjustable  to  a  design  that  aims  at  sequence  and  com- 
pleteness. The  idea  is,  we  believe,  quite  novel,  and  is  carried 
out  with  tolerable  success.  Not  to  explain  the  myth  away  by 
any  scientific  or  comparative  process  is  a  very  proper  object  with 
a  writer  who  desires  to  charm  boys  and  girls  with  the  simple 
beauty  of  these  stories  as  simply  told.  As  a  story-teller  Mr. 
Francillon's  style  is  excellently  direct  and  expressive.  But, 
though  he  would  reduce  the  myths  to  their  old  poetic  form,  he 
does  not  invariably  avoid  hints  at  explanation,  and  is  not  per- 
fectly happy,  we  thinli,  when  he  interposes  with  a  "  meaning " 
and  the  moral  that  trails  in  its  wake. 

Mrs.  Marshall's  stories  of  olden  times  are  generally  good  read- 
ing for  the  young.  Wincf rede  s  Journal  (Seeley  &  Co  )  comprises 
passages  in  the  life  of  a  young  lady  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
be  a  friend  of  Joseph  Ilall,  sometime  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  of 
Norwich.  Naturally  this  young  person's  record  of  those  stirring 
times  is  of  report  rather  than  of  activity,  though  she  passes 
through  perils  of  her  own  that  are  vividly  described.  Her  secret 
marriage  with  a  Royalist  officer  and  the  jealousy  of  a  Puritan 
admirer  cause  her  plenteous  trouble.  She  was  in  Widdecombe 
Church,  by  the  way,  during  the  great  thunderstorm  in  October 
1638,  and  her  account  of  that  disaster  and  Master  Lyde's  heroic 
bearing  in  the  pulpit  agrees  with  that  of  the  veracious  Prince  in 
his  Wo7-thies  of  Devon. 

"  Go  to  Texas  "  is  the  advice  given  to  the  poor  man,  with  1 50Z. 
to  start  with,  by  "  Rux,"  in  his  racy  account  of  his  experience  of 
the  Lone  Star  State  in  Through  the  Mill  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Texas,  he  is  ready  to  admit,  has  its  drawbacks,  but  it  is  richer  in 
openings  for  the  settler  than  any  other  of  the  States.  After  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  fortune  from  which  "  Rux  "  suffered,  it  shows 
a  fine  spirit  of  endurance,  as  well  as  a  noble  regard  for  the  lessons 
of  probation,  that  he  should  commend  Texas  in  this  way.  His 
lively  book  is  capital  reading,  and  instructive.  It  explains  the 
mysteries  of  the  game  of  "  Keno,"  the  art  of  keeping  a  "  lunch 
bar,"  and  the  entertainment  of  cowboys,  the  right  use  of  shooting 
irons,  the  practice  of  "  raising  Kane  " — though  he  does  not  tell  us 
who  Kane  was.  "  Rux  "  was  a  traveller  in  various  lines,  and  en- 
joyed his  adventures  and  perils  as  only  a  Mark  Tapley  can. 

Mr.  "William  Entriken  Baily's  Classical  Poems  (Cincinnati: 
Clarke)  are  said,  by  the  author,  who  ought  to  know,  to  owe  their 
origin  to  "  temperental  characteristics,"  and  to  "  the  aniinvis  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  constitutes  orthodo.x  English  poetry."  The 
precise  meaning  of  this  is  beyond  our  searching.  One  of  Mr. 
Baily's  temperental  characteristics  is  the  writing  of  the  prosiest 
verse  imaginable,  though  how  this  gift  establishes  his  "  con- 
nexions "  with  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  other  orthodox  poets 
named  by  him  is  indeed  a  riddle. 

Less  pretentious  is  Mr.  VVaitman  Barbe's  volume  of  verse. 
Ashes  and  Incc7ise  (Philadelphia :  Lippincott),  where  we  note 
something  of  a  true  singing  capacity,  and  an  unlaboured  strain 
like  that  song  of  the  thrush  of  which  the  poet  sings  in  "  An  Old 
Love-Song  " : — 

Ko  master's  symphony 

Hatli  lived  so  long 
As  this  bird's  plaintive,  sweet 

And  old  love-song. 

Orisons  Incidents  in  Olden  Times,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel 
Tollemache  (Percival  &  Co.),  deals  with  certain  episodes  in 
Graubiinden  annals,  derived  from  Herr  Sprecher's  novels  and 
history,  which  will  be  found  full  of  interest  by  visitors  to  the 
Engadine. 

In  The  Land  of  Floivers  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith)  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  gives  an  animated  account  of  a  winter's  visit  in  the  Riviera. 
It  was  not  roses,  roses  all  the  way,  from  Hyeres  to  Genoa  and 
Venice,  with  Mr.  Scott,  whose  picturesque  record  tells  of  the 
"  cauld  blast  "  and  "  treacherous  clime  "  not  less  than  of  warmth 
and  sunshine. 

The  City  of  the  Just,  by  Thomas  Terrell  (Trischler),  is  a  novel 
with  a  purpose,  the  purpose  being  the  exposure  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  "  bucket-shop,"  an  end  that  has  been  more  eS'ectively 
accomplished  before  now.  Indeed  Mr.  Terrell  has  hardly  fulfilled 
his  good  intent,  and  as  to  the  story,  it  is  wildly  spasmodic  and 
Adelphic. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Muddock's 
Storm  light ;  or,  the  Nihilists  Doom  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.) ; 
A  Fable  for  Critics  (Gay  &  Bird),  a  pretty  edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
poem,  with  vignette  portraits ;  A  Natural  Method  of  Physical 
Training,  by  Edward  Checkley  (Putnam's  Sons),  an  excellent 
little  book  on  "  training,  not  straining " ;  The  Copper  Coins  of 
Europe,  by  Frank  C.  Higgins  (Swan  Sonnenscliein  &  Co.), "  Young 
Collector"  series;  Brass  Repousse  for  Amateurs,  by  Gawthorp 
(Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.),  a  manual  of  practical  instruction ; 
Technical  Education  in  the  Counties,  by  G.  J.  Michell  and  G.  H. 
Smith  (Philip  &  Son)  ;  This,  and  My  Pipe,  by  J.  J.  Hewson, 
second  edition  (Simpkin  &  Co.);  and  The  Mistress  of  Castleton 
Toivers,  by  Fannie  Eden  (Horner  &  Sons). 

NOTICE. 

We  ieg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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LYTEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at  Eight,  Shakespeare's  Play, 
••KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Woleey,  Mr.  IRVING;  Queen  Katharine,  Mis 
ELLEN  TERRY.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  doily,  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  ciin 
alio  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram — LYCEUM. 
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CHRONICLE. 

OX  Friday  week,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  MoNKSWELL,  not  without  ingenuity, 
endecavoured  to  get  a  little  advantage  for  his 
party  in  the  next  day's  County  Council  election  by  challenging 
Lord  Cadogan,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  prove  the  whole 
financial  indictment  against  the  Council.  But  the  descendant 
of  "  Marlborough's  Captain  and  Eugenic  s  friend  "  was  not 
out-mana'uvred ;  and  Lord  Monkswell  pi-obably  remem- 
bered his  complete  setting-down  when  he  wi'ote  a  ludicrously 
shrill  note  of  triumph  over  the  election  to  the  Times  of 
yestei'day.  The  House  before  lising  passed  the  Presen- 
tation to  Benefices  Bill.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Labouchere  took  up  the  debate  on  the  INIombassa  Railway 
^ote,  which  was  carried  on  till  nearly  seven  o'clock,  Mr. 
Courtney  exei'cising,  not  for  the  first  time,  his  powers  in 
reference  to  the  Closure  rathei'  oddly.  The  opposition,  though 
dogged,  was  not  of  the  kind  which  pi'oinises  itself  much  suc- 
-eess,  and  the  majority  of  98  by  which  the  vote  was  passed 
-was,  in  the  circumstances,  an  extremely  satisfactory  one.  In 
Mie  evening  Mr.  Bryce  aired  his  favouiite  subject  of  the 
gi-ievances  of  the  London  or  Glasgow  clei'k  who  finds  it 
sibsolutely  impossible  to  take  a  lioliday  unless  he  is  allowed 
to  camp  out  on  the  very  middle  of  a  deei-forest  (let  it  be 
observed  frankly  that  these  are  not  Mr.  Bryce's  woi'ds). 
The  ufsual  cant  was  talked,  and  the  Government,  perhaps 
weakly,  promised  consideration,  "  with  proper  provisions," 
■of  any  Bill  Mr.  Bryce  might  bring  in.  On  this  subject 
see  an  excellent  letter  from  Lochiel  in  the  Times  of 
Thursday.  Of  the  smaller  business  the  chief  was  the 
ajipointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
licensing  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment. 

On  Alonday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  India  Officers 
Bill  was  read  a  thii'd  time  and  passed.  The  House  of 
Oommons  practically  devoted  the  whole  evening  to  the 
army,  or  at  least  to  national  defence,  for  a  discussion  of 
some  length  was  interposed  by  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote 
on  the  defences  of  Esquimault.  In  this  matter,  which  is 
a  very  important  one,  it  would  seem  that  Canada  and 
England  have  been  too  much  playing  the  part  of  the 
Admiral  and  the  General  at  Walcheren.  Mr.  Hanbury 
came  next  to  ciy  our  poor  little  army  downi ;  and  when  his 
•complaints  had  been  talked  about  Mr.  Stanhope  made  the 
.statement  which  we  discuss  elsewhere,  touching,  as  usual,  on 
a  y-A&t  number  ef  subjects,  and  touching  nothing  that  he  did 
uot  adorn  with  the  usual  oflicial  optimism.  Then  men  talked 
mueh  and  vaguely ;  and  that  gracious  and  savoury  vessel. 
Dr.  Clark,  objecting  to  the  report  of  the  Mombassa  Rail- 
way vote  being  taken,  it  stood  over. 

Tuesday's  business  in  the  Lower  House  (the  Upper 
met  for  private  business  only)  began  with  the  Birmingham 
Water  Bill,  which  was  smartly  contested,  the  opponents 
consisfcmg  of  the  representatives  of  Wales  and  London 
chiefly.  London  deserves  anything,  even  waterlessness, 
after  its  conduct  last  Saturday,  and  Wales  is  exceedingly 
well  able  to  look  after  itself,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
water ;  so  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  244  to  102. 
The  sweet-bloodedness  of  the  British  Nonconformist,  and 
his  calm  equity  of  mind,  having  been  instanced  by  a  fuss 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.  Evans,  as  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  introducing  a  Bill  (the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill) 
mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  Mr.  MacNeill  prevented 
tJie  House  fi'om  attending  to  Supply  by  raising  a  question 
about  the  three  directors  of  tlie  East  Africa  Company 
who  voted  on  the  Mombassa  Railway  question.  It  would 
probably  have  been  better,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  that  matter,  if  they  had  not ;  but  it  is  only 
■fair  to  remember  that  the  case  of  Comijanies  is  hard.  Any- 
body who  has  a  grudge  oi'  an  interest  against  them,  anybody 
who  has  a  rival  scheme,  who  has  been  refused  blackmail, 


or  who  wants  to  extoi  t  it,  may  vote  on  the  other  side,  and 
their  natural  defenders  and  advocates  may  not  come  to  tl,e 
rescue.  The  evening  sitting  was  devoted  to  Scotland,  Mi-. 
Marjoribanks,  and  mussel-scalps.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  had 
the  singular  folly  and  bad  taste,  when  the  Govei-nment  an- 
nounced their  willingness  to  do  something,  to  talk  about 
"bending  the  knee"  and  "wringing  at  the  point  of  the 
"  bayonet."  Thereupon  Mr.  Balfour  arose  and  reminded 
him  that  he  happened  to  have  previously  used  the  same 
language  to  a  deputation.  This  being  followed  up  by  an- 
other floorer  from  the  same  to  the  same  on  another  matter, 
the  scalp  of  the  Marjoribanks  was  hiid  upon  those  of  the 
mussels,  and  the  House  itself  went  to  bed. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Places  of  Worship  Enfranchisement  Bill,  which,  if  it  means 
anything,  means,  as  Mr.  Byron  Reed  very  justly  pointed 
out,  a  sort  of  Establishment  by  by-blow  of  Nonconformity. 
The  Liberation  Society  should  look  to  this ;  foi-  it  is  a  fear- 
ful soiling  of  the  wedding  garment.  The  Bill  was  limited 
in  various  ways,  was  not  opposed  by  Ministers,  was  sup- 
jjorted  by  vaiious  Tory  members,  and  received  from  Mr. 
Balfour  the  blessing  (in  which  imposition  of  hands  we 
decline  to  join)  that  the  Government  was  "  in  sympathy 
"  with  its  main  objects."  Yet  the  second  reading  by  238 
to  119  was,  we  learn,  "  a  defeat  of  the  Government."  By 
taking  much  thought  on  assertions  of  this  kind  we  have 
been  able  to  frame  the  following  syllogism.  Divisions  in 
which  any  supporter  of  the  Government  votes  in  the  mino- 
rity and  divisions  in  which  the  majority  for  the  Government 
is  less  than  335  are  Govei'nment  defeats ;  but  all  divisions 
are  one  or  the  other.  Therefore,  all  divisions  are  Govei'n- 
ment defeats. 

Thursday,  the  tenth  of  March,  1892,  was  a  day  to  be 
mai'ked  with  a  white  stone  by  the  enemies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Few  things  less  creditable  to  that  assembly 
have  ever  happened  than  the  second  reading,  by  269  to  122, 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  Inhabitants  of  Eastbourne  (Tortui-e)  Bill. 
That  Bill  stood  condemned  to  eveiy  consistent  Libei'al  by 
the  ftict  that  it  goes  in  the  teeth  of  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  every  consistent  Tory  by  the  fact  that  it 
encourages  men  to  seek  for  relaxation  of  the  law  by 
breaking  the  law.  There  was  not  an  argument  for 
it  but  the  unspoken  and  sorry  one  that  there  are 
Salvationists  in  every  constituency.  Yet  it  was  read, 
as  we  have  said,  by  something  like  five  to  two.  Admiral 
Field  making  a  capital  piotest.  The  rest  of  the  sitting  was 
miscellaneous,  but  not  fruitless.  Scarcity  in  India  was 
talked  about,  Mr.  Curzon  making  a  statement,  and  Mr. 
MacNeill  being  called  to  ordei-  during  the  discussion ;  a 
resolution  of  Mr.  Balfour's  for  fi'eeing  Supply  from  the 
patriotic  inteii-uptions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  was, 
after  three  divisions,  carried  by  185  to  80;  the  Mombassa 
Railway  vote  was  at  last,  aftei-  renewed  chatter,  got 
through ;  and  an  addi-ess  for  the  reconsidei'ation  of  the 
Gi'esham  University  Charter  was  agreed  to.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  eai-lier  helped  some  Bills  along  their  not  too 
hopeful  way. 

The  Gladstonians  received  yesterday  week  a 
sevei'e   rebufl"  in   the   Chertsey  division  of 


Politics  out  of 
Parliament. 


Surrey,  where  they  had  expected,  not  perhaps 
to  win,  but  to  reduce  the  Toi-y  majority  very  considerably, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1885.  They  actually  eflected, 
after  a  vigorous  canvass  by  an  active  and  populai-  candidate, 
a  reduction  of  i-athei'  ovei-  a  hundi'ed  on  the  old  majority 
of  nearly  two  thousand  in  1885.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for 
us  to  say  whether  they  found  much  comfort  in  the  retention 
of  the  seat  for  South  Derbyshire,  which  Mr.  Evans  Broad 
achieved  for  them  next  day  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty — a  hundred  more  than  Mr.  Wardle's  in  1886, 
but  eight  hundred  less  than  that  which  the  late  member 
obtained  in  1885.    If  this  seemed  to  them,  even  in  their 
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need  of  consolation,  a  i-emai'kable  tiiumph,  no  Unionist  will 
be  so  cruel  as  to  grudge  it  them.  The  vacancy  at  East 
Belfast  was  contested  by  Tories  only ;  but  the  i-etiu'n  of 
Mr.  Wolff  by  4,748  to  Sir  William  Charley's  2,607  '^•'^s 

satisfactoiy.  Mr.  Goschen  made  a  spirited  speech  at 

Pimlico  on  Tuesday,  devoting  himself  to  the  London  County 
Council  election ;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Ciiajiberlain, 
being  entertained  by  the  Liberal-Unionist  Club,  beat  up 
the  Gladstonian  quarter's  in  his  very  liveliest  style,  attend- 
ing more  particularly  to  Mr.  Labouciiere  and  the  Mombassa 

vote.  It  must  have  been  with  regret,  but  not  with  .sui'- 

prise,  that  those  who  have  watched  the  eccenti'ic  i-ecent 
lustory  of  Mr.  Farjier  Atkinson,  M.P.  for  Boston,  read  on 
Wednesday  that  he  had  been  put  under  restraint. 

The  foreign  news  of  the  end  of  last  week  was 
Co^onkLAfl^h-s  i^lmost  featureless.     In  Monday's  news  the 

chief  things  were  the  serious  illness  from 
paralysis  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  more  fighting  with 
the  frontier  tribes  in  Burmah,  a  I'umoured  split  in  the 
Behring    Strait   negotiations,  and  divers  colonial  items 

touching  Portuguese  and  German  operations  in  Africa.  

The  acceptance  of  Senor  Saenz-Pena  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  reported  on 
Tuesday  moiiiing,  and  excited  some  hopes  of  a  better  future 

for  that  countiy.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  has  discovered 

that  he  is  "  like  St.  Cyprian,"  though  we  do  not  remember 
that  St.  Cyprian  ever  advocated  i-atting  in  politics  from 
Royalty  to  the  Republic.  On  Wednesday  nioi'ning  ac- 
counts were  published  of  the  reception  of  Sir  Clare  Ford,  the 
new  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  by  the  Sultan  ;  of  the 
general  election  proceeding  in  Quebec,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Mercier  scandals ;  of  the  hopes  of  the  Free  Silver 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  the  difficulty  which  has 
grown  up  there  in  reference  to  the  Behring  Strait  affair ; 
:ind  of  a  raid  on  the  Mala  Vita,  the  Italian  secret  society, 
whose  doings  were  disclosed  m  the  great  trial  at  Bari  last 
year.  On  Thursday  complete  accounts  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  Mercierites  in  Quebec  ariived,  the 
Conservatives  having  been  returned  in  a  proportion  of 
more  than  three  to  one.  It  must  be  I'emembered  that 
Quebec  Liberals  are  not  only  Liberals,  but  for  the  most 
part  Sejiaratists  as  regards  England,  and  in  this  case  sup- 
porters of  a  shameless  system  of  coi-ruption.  The  result 
is,  therefore,  one  foi'  hearty  congi'atulation  as  well  as 
one  thoroughly  justifying  tlie  action  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  dismissing  Mr.  Mercier,  who,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  promptly  prosecuted.  Mr.  Mercier  has  met  this  rebuff 
by  an  odd  letter,  wi-apping  himself  in  virtue  and  jii'ivate  life. 

But  perhaps  that  pi'osecution  may  unwrap  him  a  little.  

A  great  deal  more  has  also  been  heard  about  the  Behring 

Strait  matter,  which  remains  a  very  awkward  matter.  

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  start  the  cry  of  religious 
intolerance  in  Turkey.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average 
missionary  rather  misreads  the  example  of  his  great  fore- 
lunner  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  appealed  to  C.-esar,  but  it  was 
in  Cesar's  country  and  as  C.-esar's  sulyect.  He  did  not, 
being  a  Parthian,  appeal  to  the  King  of  Parthia  to  bear 

him  out  in  proselytizing  Romans.  As  a  finish  to  the 

week  there  were  Anarchists  in  Spain,  "  unemployed  "  in 
Germany,  and  blizzards  eveiywhere. 

The  Associated  somewhat  unusually  important  meeting  of 
Chambers  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  has 
Commerce.  |)een  held  during  the  week.  Its  Chairman 
was  Colonel  Hill,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  who  gave  an  opening 
address,  while  on  the  following  day — Thursday  — Mi'.  Jephson 
made  an  interesting  speech  on  East  Africa,  and  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacii,  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  Coast  Communications  duiing  the  day,  and 
on  the  general  state  of  trade  at  the  dinner  in  the  evening. 
At  this  feast  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Mr.  Brodrick  also 
vocally  repi'esented  the  Government,  and  the  former  an- 
nounced that  a  vote  would  be  proposed  this  Session  for  con- 
necting the  lighthouses  with  the  telegraphic  system. 

The  Law  ^'^^^^^^^  Hall  took  his  seat  as  Recorder 

Courts.  time  at  the  Centi'al  Criminal 

Court   on  Monday.  On  Wednesday  Mrs. 

Osborne  pleaded  guilty,  and  appeals  having  been  made 
for  mercy,  Mr.  Justice  Smith  sentenced  her  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  It  is  easy  to  be 
virtuous  about  the  necessity  of  punishing  perjury,  and  the 
equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  foct, 
the  sentence  imposed  upon  this  unhappy  lady  for  what 
(since  the  prosecution  deliberately  left  the  theft  out  of 
consideration)   was  practically  an  act  of  self-defence,  is 


infinitely  heavier,  in  her  circumstances,  than  any  sentence,, 
no  matter  how  severe,  on  a  housemaid  or  sh<)j)-girl  could 
possibly  be. 

^       The  result  of  last  Saturday's  election  foi'  the 
County  Uundl.  London    County    Council    was,    to  speak 

frankly,  a  disaster,  and  we  should  rather  like 
to  know  what  Mr.  Ritchie  thinks  of  his  London  commune 
now.  This  is  not  the  place  to  exiimine  details,  though  we 
may  observe  that  comparison  with  the  last  election  will 
show  how  irregular  and  inefficient  was  the  woi'k  on  the 
Moderate  side.  In  Holborn,  for  instance,  the  Progressives,, 
who  won  a  seat  last  time,  w-ere  beaten  hollow  by  a  good 
Moderate  muster ;  while  in  Shoreditch  not  half  the  numbei- 
of  Moderates  who  voted  three  yeai's  ago  took  tlie  trouble  to^ 
oppose  Lord  Monkswell  and  his  colleague.  But  the  result 
is  instructive  as  a  comment  on  the  absurdity  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  representative  government.  Of  the  votes 
counted  on  Saturday,  in  round  numbers,  250,000  went  to 
the  Progressive  and  175,000  to  the  Moderate  side — that  is 
to  .say,  a  projiortion  of  10  to  7.  Therefore  of  tlie  96  members 
then  elected,  again  avoiding  fractions,  about  56  ought  to 
have  been  Progressive  and  about  40  Moderate.  As  a  matter 
of  fiict,  the  Progressives  got  70  and  the  Moderates  26^ 
Also,  to  crown  the  absurdity,  not  half  the  constituency  went 
to  the  poll  at  all ;  so  that  for  three  years  London  will  be 
governed  by  the  representatives  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
one-quarter  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Mugwump  is  among; 
ns  with  a  vengeance  ! 

The  Times  published  this  day  wet  k  a  rathei- 
Correspondence,  amusing  letter  from  an  American  threatening' 

dreadfid  things  as  a  result  of  English  com- 
ments on  the  Chilian  business.  ProbaWy  most  English 
newspapers  have  received  such  letters  from  the  madder 
sort  of  Yankee  of  late ;  but  it  is  not  ill  that  one  now 
and  then  should  be  rescued  from  the  waste-paper  basket 

 After  some  delay  the  defence  of  celluloid  buttons  was- 

officially  undertaken  on  Monday  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
wrote  to  beg  Unionists  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  County 
Council  election,  observing  that  even  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  vote  Progressive.  If  it  could  occur  to  Mr.  Arnoli> 
Forster  that  it  is  possible  for  other  people  to  have  more- 
than  enough  of  Mi'.  Arnold  Forster  !  Much  letter- 
writing  was  given  to  the  world  on  Tuesday  morning,  the- 
chief  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  "  harking  back "  on 
the  part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  remembered  the 
days  of  one  "  Historicus  "  and  \Ti'ote  learnedly  of  qito 
warrantos.  He  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Bramwell,  to  whom 
with  questionable  wisdom  he  had  alluded,  and  there  should 

be  fun.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  communicated  to  the  Times  on 

Wednesday  a  resolution  of  some  body  or  other  about  what 
Cobbett  would  have  called  "  The  New  Cheat  of  Pensions 
"  for  Workmen  " ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  things  not  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  strikers  or  agitators. 

Sport.      Cambridge  beat  Oxford  at  golf  on  Thm-sday, 

At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  announced  that 
Miscellaneous.  Science  had  triumphed,  and  has  sticceeded  in 

depriving  the  nation  of  Mr.  Tate's  pictures 
and  his  eighty  thousand  pounds  to  lx)ot.  But  Science  herself 
is  left  us,  and  with  her  what  mortal  would  not  be  happy  t 

A  wicked   moi'tal  he,  if  such,  indeed,  there  be.  On 

Monday  it  was  reported  that  the  Uider  was  actually  floated,, 
the  blue  slipper  giving  up  its  prey,  and  sou'westei'S  having 
kindly  forgotten  to  blow  ;  but  the  report  seems  to  have 

been  premature.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  hitherto 

sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  simply  as  Baron  Sundridge,  has 
been  created,  certainly  not  without  having  earned  the 

dignity,  a  duke  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  deputation 

of  cab-proprietors  waited  on  Mr.  Matthews  on  Monday, 
and  Mr.  Crump,  the  independent  Conservative  candidate 
for  North  Kensington,  very  handsomely  and  properly  with- 
drew on  being  invited  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Balfour.  A 

memorial  to  Richard  Jefferies  was  unveiled  in  Salisbury 

Cathedral  on  Wednesday.  It  was  announced  yesterday 

morning  that  the  Durham  miners  had  decided  to  strike,  a 
decision  which  was  understood  to  clench  one  of  the  most 
"  anti-social "  (we  believe  that  is  a  favom-ite  word  of  the^ 
politicians  who  like  Trade-Unions)  resolves  on  the  part  of 
an  enormous  number  of  banded  men  that  have  ever  been 
recorded. 

The  obituary  of  Monday  was  headed,  curiously 
Obituary,    enough ,  by  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Gregory, 

both  "very  well  known  in  politics  and  otherwise, 
but  we  believe  in  no  way  related  to  each  other.  Sir  William^ 
Gregory  was  an  ex-Governor  of  Ceylon,  a  politician  of 
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fifty  years'  standing,  with  no  blot  on  his  record  but  a 
craze  more  generous  than  intelligent  for  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, and  a  good  judge  of  art.  Mr.  G.  B.  Gregory 
was  the  principal  representative  in  Parliament  duiing 
our  time  of  the  "  lower  branch "  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Noah  Porter  was  an  American  scholar 

of  repute  in  English  and  philosophy.  France  has  lost 

M.  Martel,  a  centre-qauclte  senator  of  very  respectable 
character,  and  Admiral  Jlirien  de  la  Graviere,  who  had 
not  only  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service,  but  wielded  a 
most  fluent,  agreeable,  and  leained  pen  on  matters  con- 
nected with  his  profession.  He  had  views  on  the  great 
question  of  triremes  ;  could  talk  of  Alexander's  Indian 
campaign  as  if  he  had  been  Flag-Captain  to  Nearchus  ; 
thought,  like  other  naval  scholars,  that  the  Carthaginians 
must  have  been  but  land-lubbers  to  be  discomfited  by 
DuiLius's  crows,  and  could  even  (though  he  natui-ally  re- 
counted with  zest  the  tiiumphs  of  French  over  English 
ships)  write  with  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  British 

navy.  Mr.  Edward  Pierrepont,  of  New  York,  was  an 

American  lawyer  and  politician  of  character  and  standing, 

who  was  for  some  time  Ministei'  to  this  country.  Genei-al 

Sir  George  Harman  and  Admiral  Pickering  Thompson 

were  distinguished  members  of  the  two  services.  Lord 

Denbigh  was  perhaps  best  known  by  a  sentence  attributed 
to  him,  which  did  more  credit  to  his  religious  sentiments 
than  to  his  patriotism,  or,  indeed,  to  his  strict  sense  of 
chronology — that  he  was  a  Catholic  first  and  an  Englishman 
afterwards.  But  he  was  a  person  of  blameless  character, 
and  the  representative  of  a  family  whase  double  claims  to 
interest  have  been  unmortalized  in  a  famous  sentence  of 

<]rIBBON. 

M.  A.  Hatzfeld,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Anti-Obituary,  new Dictionnaire  General  de  la Langue  Franraise 

(Paris  :  Delagrave),  wi-ites  to  coiTcct  a  mis- 
taken statement  in  a  receiat  number  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
to  the  effect  that  he,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  M.  Darmes- 
teter,  had  joined  the  majority  since  the  work  began.  We 
correct  our  error  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  That  M. 
Hatzfeld  is  alive  is  the  better  for  him,  for  French  litei'a- 
"ture,  and  for  us,  who  hope  to  profit  by  his  future  labours 
an  we  have  by  his  past. 


THE  MOMBASSA  RAILWAY  VOTE. 

THE  fortunes  of  the  Mombassa  Railway  vote  in  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  been  by  this  time  ancient  histoiy. 
But  the  debate  finished  too  late  last  week  to  receive  full 
notice  here  ;  it  was  too  important  to  be  passed  with  imperfect 
comment ;  and  there  have  been  postscripts  and  codicils  to  the 
transaction  which  have  freshened  it  up.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  egregious  Dr.  Clark,  who,  to  revenge 
himself  on  Mr.  Balfour  for  having  "  closured  "  him,  and 
■on  the  vote  for  being  a  vote  calculated  to  do  good  to 
England,  objected  to  the  report  being  taken  on  Monday 
night,  and  actually  had  a  final  say  on  Thursday.  Such, 
still  more,  was  the  most  wantoii  and  unjustifiable  obstacle 
interposed  in  the  way,  not  merely  of  this  particular  vote, 
but  of  Supply  generally,  and  the  Army  Estimates  in 
particular,  by  Mr.  MacNeill's  quibble  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  three  Ea.st  Africa  Company  Directors  on  Tues- 
day. It  may  have  been  a  mistake  in  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
8ir  John  Puleston,  and  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  to  have 
voted ;  though,  as  we  point  out  elsewhere,  the  enforcement 
■of  a  hard-and-fast  I'ule  in  such  cases  would  be  very  sevei'e 
and  somewhat  unjust.  It  might  have  been  better  if  they 
had  all,  as  Sir  John  Puleston  actually  did,  admitted  the 
excellence  of  the  more  excellent  way.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  would  not  have  satisfied  the  MacNeills  and  the 
Clarks  and  the  Mortons.  Such,  again,  are  some  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  upon  the  matter  abroad, 
and  the  very  lively  and  important  speech  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  touched  it  on  Tuesday.  But,  as  we  have 
.said,  it  has  sufiicient  importance  of  its  own,  without  these 
additions,  to  justify  a  return  to  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  debate  was  much  more  business- 
like and  serious  than  the  first,  albeit  it  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Labouchere.  Indeed,  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  did  his  very 
best  to  be  serious  in  "  wanting  to  know."  If  he  did  want  to 
know  in  a  bond  fide  manner.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  who  followed, 
satisfied  that  long-felt  want  very  well.  And  the  speech  of 
tSir  William  Harcourt,  which  came  next,  was  praiseworthily 
moderate.  The  moderation,  indeed,  extended  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  knowledge  as  well  as  to  his  senti- 


ments. All  the  efforts  of  Sir  Lewis,  of  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts, 
and  of  Mr.  Lowther  could  not  get  into  his  head  the  fact  that 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  a  piece  of  water  considerably  lai-ger 
than  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  that 
Uganda  is  on  the  otlier  side  of  it.  "  You  said,  Uganda," 
retorted  Sir  William  almost  exactly  as  Mr.  Justice  Stare- 
leigh  observed,  "  She  said  on  the  jar."  Also,  if  we  could 
de.scribe  to  Sir  William  the  ruth  which  enters  our  hearts 
when  we  find  him  describing  the  followei's  of  Es  Senoussi 
as  "  another  powerful  Mahommedan  race"  we  are  sure 
he  would  be  grateful  to  us.  But  we  must  still  ask, 
as  we  a.sked  last  week,  why  people  whose  very  ground 
of  objection  is  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  matter — who  out  of  the  House  confuse  East  Africa 
with  South  Africa,  and  in  the  House  make  statements  which 
may  be  faintly  paralleled  by  saying  that  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  goes  to  Denmark,  and  that  the  Wesleyans  are  "  a. 
"  powerful  Christian  race " — should  obstruct  a  vote  like 
this  1  The  complaint  that  the  Government  had  not  given 
maps,  documents,  reports,  information,  what-not,  is  the 
merest  absurdity.  Even  a  member  of  Parliament  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  something  ;  and,  since  it  is  months  ago 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  first  stopped  this  vote  on  the 
same  grounds,  he  surely  might  have  employed  part  of  his 
holiday  in  acquiring  the  information  for  which  he  thirsts. 
The  maps  demanded  have,  as  was  pointed  out,  been 
hanging  in  the  rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
Library  is  presumably  not  destitute  of  the  books  of  African 
travel  which  everybody  has  been  reading  for  the  last  few 
years  ;  the  very  newspapers  have  contained  from  time  to 
time  information  amply  sufiicient  to  furnish  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  ordinary  memory  with  all  the 
knowledge  he  requires  on  the  subject.  Particularly  bare- 
foced  was  the  demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
effect,  actual  or  possible,  of  the  vote  on  the  slave-tiade. 
We  have  said  that  for  our  parts  we  do  not  care  to  insist 
very  strongly  on  that  part  of  the  argument.  But  it  is  a 
part  of  the  argument  which  those  \\A\o  opposed  the  vote 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  are  obliged  at  any  hazard  to 
answer.  Mr.  Labouchere  expressly  informs  us  (and  indeed 
it  is  fortunate  that  he  does  so,  for  we  could  hardly  have 
guessed  it  otherwise)  that  he  wishes  to  see  the  slave-trade 
and  slavery  put  down.  Almost  every  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  vote  is  by  profession  an  oppressed  nationality  partisan, 
a  believer  in  the  rights  of  man,  a  humanitarian,  and  so  forth. 
They,  therefoi'e,  are  bound  to  pay  the  utmost  and  most 
scrupulous  heed  to  the  ai'gument  that  this  outlay  will  help 
to  diminish  the  slave-trade,  while  in  their  other  capacity  of 
retrenchment  advocates,  which  again  they  are  to  a  man, 
they  are  bound  to  attend  to  the  other  argument,  that  if 
you  nip  the  land  trade  in  the  bud,  the  inefiective  and 
costly  attempt  to  gather  the  fruit  at  sea  will  become  un- 
necessary. On  this  latter  head  there  is  not  the  slightest 
discrepancy  between  Afiican  travellers,  and  if  African 
travellers  disagreed,  common  sense  would  suffice  to  settle 
the  question.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  on  Tuesday  night, 
"  It  is  a  fact  which  no  one  attempts  to  deny,  on  which 
"  every  authoiity  and  every  expert  on  the  subject — mis- 
"  sionaries,  travellers,  and  persons  engaged  in  commei'ce — 
"  ai-e  agreed,  that  this  I'ailway  would,  if  made,  deal  an  un- 
"  doubted  blow  at  the  traffic  in  slaves."  As  Mr.  Jephson, 
addressing  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  next  day, 
said,  slaves  were  made  mei'ely  for  the  purpose  of  transjDoit 
— he  meant,  of  course,  that  the  mere  purpose  of  transport 
is  one  sufficient  cause  of  slave-making ;  and  in  a  country 
where  beasts  of  laurden  cannot  be  used,  it  stands  to  I'eason 
that,  as  long  as  there  is  no  railway,  slavery  open  or  veiled 
must  be  resorted  to  for  the  piwision  of  carriers.  It  stands 
to  reason  likewise  that,  indirectly  as  well  as  du-ectly,  the 
I'ailway,  whether  it  inteiferes  with  domestic  slavery  or 
not,  must  interfere  with  that  slave-trade  which  is  a 
very  different  thing,  and  which  is  regarded  with  de- 
testation by  a  great  many  people  who  think  the  horror 
of  slavei-y  per  se  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  fmther  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Jephson's,  that  the  money  now  spent  by 
England  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  by  sea 
might  as  well  be  thrown  diiectly  into  that  sea,  "  for  all  the 
"  good  it  did  England,"  might,  for  reasons  to  be  presently 
noticed,  produce  little  effect  on  the  opponents  of  the  vote. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  undeniable, 
incapable  of  evasion  by  any  sophistry,  that  they  had  before 
them  all  the  information  necessary  to  understand,  not 
merely  what  was  jjroposed,  but  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
what  was  proposed,  on  a  matter  which  every  one  of  them 
professes  to  have  at  heart,  and  to  regard  as  one  of  the  very 
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fii-st  importance,  imposing  a  sacred  duty  on  every  Briton. 
Dictionaries,  nay  libiuries  full  of  information  could  not 
have  put  them  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  they  are, 
were,  and  at  least  ought  long  to  have  been. 

No ;  tlie  plea  of  insuflicient  infoi'mation  will  not  do. 
But  what  will  do  very  well  is  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  began  and  ended  this  .second  day's  debate. 
When  upon  such  a  subject  we  find  Mr.  Labouchere  open- 
ing and  Dr.  Clark  closing  (or  being  closed),  it  is  not 
excessively  difficult  to  know  what  to  think  of  it.  The  pai'<; 
which  the  member  foi'  Caithness  played  in  the  Transvajil 
afiair  is  not  tjuite  forgotten,  nor  the  part  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Northampton  has  j^layed  often.  That  Sir  William 
Harcourt  jiei-sonally,  and  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  suit 
him  to  play  these  other  persons'  games,  has  no  pai'ticular 
objection  to  see  England  do  her  duty  abroad,  we  can 
quite  believe.  It  is  fail-  to  I'emember  that  he  was  not  even 
a  Home  Buler  till  long  after  they  were.  But  he  has  need 
of  them,  and  does  not  mind  doing  a  day's  work  for  them 
— to  be  repaid  in  due  season.  They  on  their  part  belong 
to  that  decidedly  incomprehen.sible,  but  at  all  times  it 
would  seem  existent,  party  of  Britons  to  whom  anything 
which  pi'omises  to  advantage  the  honour,  the  power,  or  the 
interests  of  Britain  is  ipso  facto  suspect,  if  not  ipso  facto 
horrible.  It  does  not  matter  what  it  is,  it  does  not  mattei- 
where  it  is.  Give  them  but  a  Bi-itish  interest  to  damage,  a 
British  flag  to  pull  down,  and  they  are  happy  and  busy. 
This  Mombassa  Railway  business  was  their  latest  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  took  it. 


PJCHARD  JEFFERIES. 

WE  do  not  think  that  those  among  us  who  are  most 
inclined  to  fear  that  the  "  curse  of  the  age  "  is  light- 
ing even  upon  the  pious  practice  of  honouiing  dejiarted 
worthies  will  question  the  propriety  of  the  ti  ibute  which 
has  just  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
The  bust  which  has  been  raised  to  "  buried  mei  it "  in 
Salisbuiy  Cathedi'al  can  scarcely  be  said  to  deserve  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  description  of  it  as  "  tardy,"  or,  at  any  rate, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  the  line  which  the 
Bishop  may  pei'haps  have  had  in  his  mind  would  have 
admitted  its  application.  Dr.  Johnson  would  certainly  not 
have  considered  that  the  appreciation  which  Jefferies  re- 
ceived in  his  lifetime  was  so  scanty  and  grudging  as  to 
expose  his  countrymen  to  the  repi-oach  of  being  a  "  nation 
"  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just."  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
probably  have  been  astonished  at  the  singulaily  sym- 
pathetic welcome  which  was  given  to  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  Wild  Life  from  its  veiy  earliest  manifestation, 
and  he  would  have  been  still  more  puzzled  to  understand 
how  the  popidarity  which  his  writings,  at  all  events  for 
some  considerable  time,  enjoyed  should  not  merely  have 
failed  to  bring  prosperity  with  it,  but  should  not  e\  en  have 
availed  to  avert  something  very  like  destitution.  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  painful  problem  of  which  even  his  contempo- 
raries can  hardly  profess  to  have  ariived  at  any  genei-ally 
accepted  solution,  and  which,  as  having  been  more  than 
sufficiently  discussed  long  ago,  we  may  well  pass  by  to-day. 

One  could  have  wished,  pei'haps — if  the  wish  be  not  un- 
gracious— for  a  more  critically  conceived  and  a  more  happily 
worded  inscription  beneath  the  memorial.  To  say  of 
Jefferies  that  he  "  obsei'ved  the  works  of  Almighty  God 
"  with  a  poet's  eye  "  is  to  show  positive  ingenuity  in  selecting 
the  most  doubly  debatable  description  of  his  inspii-ation  ; 
and  to  add  that  he  "  has  enriched  the  literature  of  his 
"  country  and  made  for  himself  a  place  among  those  who 
"  have  made  men  happier  and  wiser  "  is  to  put  an  unques- 
tionable ti'uth  about  him  in  the  least  distinctive  and  most 
uncharacteristic  of  all  possible  forms.  Such  a  legend  would 
hardly  fui-nish  any  future  reader  of  it  who  should  happen 
to  be  ignorant  of  Jefferies's  writings  and  their  merits 
with  anj'^  very  clear  idea  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
only  fail'  to  admit  that  an  inscription  on  a  monument  to  a 
departed  writer  can  never  be  sufficiently  informing  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  works,  and  that  critical 
exactitude  in  descriliing  them  would  be  superfluous  for 
those  who  are.  Whether  Jefferies  will  or  will  not  be  read 
by  jposterity — or  read  sufficiently  to  enable  the  "  average 
"visitor"  to  Sah.sbury  Cathedral  in  days  to  come  to 
dispense  with  a  study  of  this  inscription — is  a  matter 
on  which  we  shall  certainly  not  undertake  to  pro- 
phesy.    But  it   is   certainly  not  in  the  county  of  his 


birth,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  its  capital  city,  that  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  so  lovingly  studied  its  natural 
beauties  and  desciibed  them  with  such  singular  charm 
should  fir.st  grow  dim  ;  and  it  is  that  which  gives  its  special 
appi'opi'iateness  to  the  I'endering  to  him  of  this  posthumous 
honour.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  note  of  sadness  should 
mingle  with  the  ceremony,  and  it  was  a  natural  I'egret 
which  was  expi-essed  by  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  in  his 
I'emark  that  one  could  not  helj^  wishing  that  Jefferies  had 
discovered  somewhere  that  "  good  genius"  that  Crabbe  found 
in  Edmund  Burke.  And  doubtless  it  is  to  be  regretted  for 
Jefferies's  own  sake.  But  the  cases  difier  from  each  other, 
in  that  he  was  able  to  V)estow  on  literature  all  that  there 
was  in  him  to  bestow  ^vithout  the  assistance  of  any  patron 
whatever. 


BAD  POLITICAL  COMPANY. 

WE  say  elsewhei'e  what  seems  to  us  sufficient  about 
the  political  efi'ect  of  the  London  County  Council 
elections.  Here  we  propose  to  make  a  certain  featui'e  of 
them  the  starting-point  for  reflections  of  another  ordei-. 
The  degradation  of  the  standard  and  aims  of  political  life, 
and  the  lowering — -we  hope  it  may  be  only  temporary — of 
the  character  of  public  men,  of  which  some  conspicuous 
illustrations  have  been  given  in  the  London  County  Council 
elections,  are  of  evil  augury  for  England.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  repi'esent  municipal  institutions  as  nurseries 
of  local  patriotism  whence  men  might  mount,  as  on  stepping- 
.stones,  to  the  heights  of  Imperial  sentiment,  and  to  a  sense 
of  Imperial  duty.  The  vestry  and  the  town  council  wei-e 
schoolmasters  to  bi'ing  their  pupils  to  St.  Stephen's  and 
Downing  Sti'eet.  Sceptics  were  bidden  to  look  at  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  each  in  his  time  and  jilace  an 
Alderman.  We  ai'e  far  from  denying  that  there  is  a  fraction 
of  truth  in  this  view.  The  habit  of  dealing  with  any  soi't 
of  men  and  with  any  sort  of  afiairs  has  a  disciplinary  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parochial  or  municipal  politician  is 
in  danger  of  cari'ying  into  national  and  Imperial  concerns 
the  narrow  view  and  the  habits  of  jobbery  and  inti'igue 
which,  if  not  the  essential  property,  are  the  almost  insepai-- 
able  accident,  of  local  business.  The  notorious  corruption 
of  Federal  politics  in  the  United  States  is  in  part  at  least 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  re- 
cruited in  no  small  degree  from  men  who  have  bought  and 
been  bought  in  the  town.ships  and  counties,  the  i-epresenta- 
tive  Chambers,  and  the  Senates  of  the  several  States.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  superior 
person  in  America.  The  superior  person,  the  man  of 
hiarh  moral  aims  and  intellectual  cultivation,  stands  con- 
temptuously  aloof  from  public  life  in  all  its  stages.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  superior  person  is  i-ight. 
He  could  not  get  into  public  life,  and  still  less  keep  in 
it,  without  laying  aside  his  superiority,  and  lowering  his 
moral  and  intellectual  standard.  The  superior  person, 
therefore,  whenever  he  can,  gets  a  Legation  or  Consulship 
in  some  European  capital  or  great  seaport.  The  Washing- 
ton Irvings,  the  Bancrofts,  the  Motleys,  the  Haw- 
THORNES,  the  Lowells,  and  the  Marshes  turn  the  light  of 
their  countenances  eastward,  and  leave  the  United  States 
to  darkness  and  the  Mr.  Blaines  of  the  period. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  superioi- 
person  in  England  would  do  well  to  act  in  the  same  way, 
at  least  as  regards  local  politics.  This  misgiving  is  not 
weakened  by  the  perfoi'inances  of  Lord  Rosebery'  and 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  London  County  Council  elections. 
Those  two  eminent  men,  t'le  most  superior  parsons  that 
ever  were,  felt  three  years  ago  that  they  had  a  mission  to 
prevent  that  intrusion  of  party  politics  into  the  London 
County  Council  which  would  degrade  it  to  the  New 
York  level.  Now  they  are  the  most  eager  partisans  con- 
ceivable. Lord  Rosebery,  declining  nomination  for  the 
City  on  a  non-political  basis,  accepts  election  for  Finsbury 
as  a  Progressist,  and  though  he  takes  exception  to  the  name, 
swallows  the  thing,  and  urges  all  Gladstonians — he  says 
Liberals,  but  we  prefer  to  be  more  exact — to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  MoRLEY  desired  to  keep  out  all  party  cries  and  issues. 
He  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  INlrs.  Partington 
might  have  envied  to  do  so.  But  as  they  declined  to  be  kept 
out,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  them  come  in.  Lord  Rose- 
bery and  Mr.  John  Morley  both  illustrate  the  truth  that 
when  better  and  worse  men  associate  for  a  common  olyect, 
in  itself  legitimate  it  may  be,  they  are  pretty  certain  _  to 
be  drawn  into  co-operation  for  other  objects  from  which 
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the  better  men  would  liave  .slirnnk  if  tliey  could  have 
foreseen  what  their  alliance  would  lead  to.  There  is  no 
ti'uth  better  established  in  ironmongery  and  in  metaphor 
than  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
It  is  almost  as  certain  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
.standai'd  of  a  political  party  will  not  be  above  that  of 
its  least  reputable  members.  The  inferior  will  drag  the 
superior  to  a  lower  level  rather  than  the  superior  lift  the 
inferior  to  a  higher  one.  To  pull  a  man  down  a  slope  is 
easy,  to  pull  a  man  up  it  is  difficult.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
more  practicable  for  Mi'.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  to  drag  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley  down 
than  for  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley  to  hoist  Mr. 
John  Burns  and  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  up.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley  are  making  a  rapid  descent, 
and  the  frantic  manner  in  which  they  are  sti'iking  their 
ice-axes  in  the  slope  shows  that  they  know  whither  they 
are  going,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  stop  mid-way. 

The  apostacy  from  principle  and  the  deterioration  of 
character  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  electioneering  tactics 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  are  still  more  manifest  in  the 
scandalous  debate  and  division  of  last  week  on  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  That  measiu-e  had  for  its  aim  the 
compulsory  restoration  to  their  holdings,  with  right  of 
purchase,  of  tenants  ejected  for  refusal  to  pay  rents  which 
they  wei'e  capable  of  paying — that  is  to  say,  of  tenants  who 
were  guilty  of  the  fraudulent  conspiracy  known  as  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.  For  this  purpose  the  tenants  now  in  occupa- 
tion, who  have  honestly  acquired  possession  oftheir  farms,  and 
who  are  honestly  discharging  the  obligations  of  their  con- 
tract, are  to  be  themselves  evicted.  The  landloi'ds,  who  have 
simply  pi'otected  themselves  against  barefaced  robbery  in  the 
only  way  open  to  them,  are  to  see  planted  on  land  still 
nominally  theirs  these  defaulters  and  plunderers.  Two  ex- 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
were  told  off  to  f;ilter  out  such  defences  as  they  could  biing 
themselves  to  make  of  this  monstrous  measure.  Possibly 
they  were  chosen,  as  the  assassins  of  secret  societies  are 
chosen,  by  the  drawing  of  lots ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  English  gentlemen  would  voluntarily  take 
upon  themselves  tliis  discreditable  task.  In  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  case,  indeed,  it  may  be  a  part  of  that  system 
of  humiliation  to  which  he  is  subjected  as  a  penance  for  the 
brief  flash  of  independence  into  which  he  was  betrayed  in 
1 886.  But  the  members  of  the  la.st  Gladstonian  Cabinet, 
who  keeping  a  troubled,  shamefaced,  and  conscience- 
stricken  silence,  yet  voted  for  the  spoliatory  Bill,  occupied 
a  yet  more  ignominious  position.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  He  is  marching  through 
rapine  to  Downing  Street ;  and  any  road,  however  muddy, 
which  leads  him  thither  is  a  via  sacra.  In  the  minoiity 
were  found,  among  others,  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler.  Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  earlier  days 
of  his  conversion  to  Home  Rule  declared  that  the  neces- 
sity was  paramount  of  imbuing  the  Iiish  peasant  with 
the  spiiit  of  legality — strict,  formal,  and  even  technical 
legality — and  that  the  protection  of  the  landlord  against  the 
tenant  was  now  more  urgent  than  the  protection  of  the 
tenant  against  the  landlord.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  only  a 
few  months  since  said  that,  though  the  Imperial  Parliament 
could  not  prevent  an  Irish  Parliament  from  doing  foolish 
things,  its  authority  would  restrain  it  from  doing  things 
wTong  in  themselves.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  these  de- 
clarations was  shown  by  the  votes  of  Wednesday  week. 
The  only  Ministry  and  the  only  party  which  could  give 
Ireland  Home  Rule  is  pledged  to  acquiesce  in  the  most 
nefarious  projects.  The  power  of  restraint  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  abettors  and  accomplices.  The  familiar  fable  is 
illustrated  anew.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  called  in  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  party  to  aid  him  m  his  contest  with  his  political 
rivals,  finds  it  mounted  on  his  back,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  driving  him  whither  it  will.  He  is  forced  to  pursue 
their  ends  by  their  means.  If  in  '86  he  could  have  foreseen 
'92,  he  surely  would  have  retreated  once  and  for  all  to 
Hawarden. 


THE  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

THE  time  has  come  round  in  which  to  speak  of  many 
things  connected  with  the  Services,  and  the  speaking 
has  not  failed.  It  has  been  done  in  the  form  of  explanatory 
statements  in  print  or  by  woid  of  mouth  by  the  First  Lord 
and  the  Secretary  for  War,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fair  measure  of  what  is  called  unkindly,  but  not  inaccurately, 
the  usual  desultory  discussion.    On  a  rapid  survey  of  the 


naval  and  military  siiles  of  the  whole,  we  again  see  why  the 
Secretary  should  envy  the  greater  iiappiness  of  tlio  FiRS'i"- 
Lord.  The  Admiralty  has  the  good  fortune  to  deal  with 
substantial  things  which  can  be  tested,  and  are  visible.  Sot- 
much  iron,  steel,  bi'ass,  and  wire,  woi'ked  into  ships,  boilei  s, 
or  guns,  is  something  to  .show  for  your  money.  The  ship 
may  not  make  the  estimated  knots  on  the  measured  mile^ 
the  boileis  may  leak,  and  a  percentage  of  the  guns  may 
develop  ci'acks  ;  but  thei-e  they  are,  and  if  not  as  good  a;> 
they  might  be,  they  can  still  serve.  Mattel-  of  fact  bears  » 
reasonable  pi'oportion  to  matter  of  opinion  in  naval  ex- 
planatory statements.  Lord  George  Hamilton  can  trust 
with  confidence  that  his  words  will  not  be  disputed  when 
he  says  that  his  department  has  done  solid  work.  The  tash 
set  by  the  Xaval  Defence  Act  has  been  brought  so  nearly 
within  sight  of  completion  that  the  Admiralty  can  already 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  building  progi'amme  which  mits^, 
next  be  taken  in  hand.  Ships  have  been  launched  and 
pushed  on  with  creditable  speed,  and  in  good  numbeiri. 
Guns  have  at  last  been  provided  on  so  large  a  scale  that  tho 
armament  is  waiting  for  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for  a 
gun  in  store  is  an  available  weapon,  whereas  a  ship  whic!* 
cannot  be  armed  is  a  mere  show.  No  doubt  there  is  rooiTii; 
for  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  all  these  instruments.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  will  find  that  his  highly  fixvourablfi 
account  of  the  successful  steam  trials  will  be  disputed,  anfi 
on  good  grounds  in  some  cases.  It  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  the  Bltnheini  developed  14,900  horse- 
power at  natural  draught,  or  1,900  more  than  was 
designed,  and  made  20,^  knots,  which  is  one-quarter  knot 
over  her  estimated  speed,  when  the  I'esult  of  her  tiial  wax 
to  produce  a  leakage  in  the  forward  boileis.  That  only 
proves  that  her  machinery  cannot  stand  a  severe  strain; 
To  be  sure,  the  First  Lord  cites  the  Blenheim^ s  as  an  un- 
successful ti'ial  ;  but  he  does  it  somewhat  with  the  air  of  on"^* 
who  says,  "  If  these  are  my  failures,  judge  how  good  mj 
"  successes  must  be."  Neaily  the  most  acceptable  part  cf 
the  naval  explanatory  statement  is  that  which  informs  u& 
that  the  Admiralty  has  decided  to  be  done  with  those  over- 
ingenious  and  essentially  feeble  boilers  which  have  caused, 
so  much  trouble  and  waste  in  our  navy.  The  building 
programme  sketched  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  will  pro- 
bably be  much  discussed.  It  is  veiy  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  it  is  better  to  spend  money  on  powerful 
cruisers,  or  on  battle-ships  and  torpedo  boats.  The  question 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  settle.  Nobody  has  yet 
demonstrated,  with  any  approach  to  thoroughness,  what 
number  of  cruisers  would  be  required  to  protect  our  com  - 
merce. It  is  obvious  that,  if  our  fleet  of  battle-ships  is 
overmatched,  our  trade  might  be  cut  in  its  main  streams 
in  a  fa.shion  more  fatal  to  us  than  the  unchecked  ravages  of. 
twenty  cruisei'S. 

When  we  pass  from  the  navy  to  the  army,  we  seem  tfi 
take  leave  of  fact  altogether,  and  to  get  into  a  I'egion  in 
which  there  is  no  matter  of  knowledge  at  all,  but  onl}. 
guesswork  and  opinion.  To  take  one  point  as  an  illustia- 
tion.  If  there  is  one  statement  about  our  army  on  which 
there  is  a  complete  consensus  among  the  authoiities,  it 
is  the  youth  of  our  infantry  .soldiers;  but  Mr.  STANHOPt 
declared  last  Monday  night  that  he  was  "  enoimously 
"  surprised"  to  discover  how  many  long-service  men  there 
were  in  the  battalions.  The  propoi'tion  of  men  who  have 
served  six  years  and  upward  is  231  out  of  793.  This  is 
interesting,  if  true  ;  but  Mr.  Stanhope  must  excuse  us  ii 
we  hesitate  before  belieWng  it,  except  under  restriction.^. 
Does  it  represent  the  state  of  things  existing  at  one  pai-- 
ticular  moment,  or  the  normal  condition  of  the  infantij; 
of  the  army,  or  is  this  result  obtained  by  taking  the  Indian^ 
and  Colonial  garrisons  with  the  force  at  home,  and  striking 
an  average  on  them  all  %  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  figui  es 
are  misleading  as  to  the  condition  of  the  troops  at  home. 
Mr.  Stanhope  implied  that  his  statement  concerned  on]> 
the  battalions  now  within  the  four  seas.  If  it  is  so,  thei; 
we  must  acknowledge  that  not  only  the  wilder  critics,  but 
more  sober  authoiities,  have  often  spoken  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  contradictory  evidence  of  the  condition  of  tht 
reserve  again  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  at  ti  n 
truth  about  the  state  of  the  army.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
monly asserted  than  th;it  reserve-men  find  a  difficvdty  ir 
getting  regular  employment.  It  has  been  said  uniformi  v 
not  only  by  slap-dash  wiiters  of  letters  to  the  Times,  bir 
by  responsible  men.  Yet  we  now  learn,  not  only  from  tin- 
War  Office,  but  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Wantage  s 
Committee,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  bi  - 
lief.    The  Committee   has   taken   evidence,  which   is  tt 
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be  iMiblishcd.  It  may,  of  course,  be  found  not  to  justify 
the  Committee's  view;  but  for  the  present  the  coi>rec- 
tion  is  of  more  authority  than  the  assertion.  These 
are  but  two  examples  among  many  of  the  absolute  con- 
fusion which  prevails  about  facts.  As  for  the  cases  in 
which  foct  and  opinion  are  inextricably  mingled,  in  which 
speakei-s  habitually  advance  their  beliefs  as  evidence,  or  use 
the  same  terms  in  different  senses,  or  persist  in  looking  at 
one  side  of  the  shield  only,  they  are  beyond  all  counting. 
A  particularly  good  instance  of  a  combination  of  all  these 
means  of  forcing  a  fallacy  to  luxuriant  growth  is  the  state- 
ment repeated  by  Mr.  Hanbury  after  many  others — namely, 
that  our  army  costs  too  much  per  man  as  compai'ed  with  the 
Continental  armies.  It  may  be  so ;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
proved  1  Does  Mr  Hanbury  allow  for  the  respective  scales 
for  clothes,  food,  and  bairack  accommodation ;  for  the  worth 
of  the  rations  and  other  things  considered  as  mere  material ; 
for  the  market  prices  of  goods  here  and  on  the  Continent ; 
and — what  is  a  very  impoi-tant  consideration — for  the 
amounts  spent  by  conscripts  who  receive  money  from  their 
families  in  buying  food,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  poorer  comrades  1  This  item  does  not  enter  into  the 
Budgets  of  War  Ministers;  but  it  is  a  very  appreciable 
part  of  the  cost  of  Continental  armies  to  the  nations.  Yet, 
if  all  these  things  are  not  properly  allowed  for,  wliat,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  Cocker,  is  the  value  of  the 
comparison  ?  It  may  be  noted  that  thei'e  is  an  absuid 
difference  of  some  thirty  pounds  between  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  British  army  per  man  as  given  by  Mr.  Hanbury 
.-md  Mr.  STANnorE.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  which 
is  right.  Mr.  Hanbury's  figure  is  more  plausible  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  who,  we  suspect,  has  divided 
the  Home  Budget  by  the  total  number  of  the  army — a  most 
fallacious  method.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  cannot  argue  on 
.such  premisses  as  these.  A,  B,  and  C  must  be  fixed  terms 
before  you  can  repeat  the  formulas  ^vith  them  to  any 
purpose. 

To  endeavour  to  arrive  at  definite  results  out  of  such 
djesultory  discu.ssion  as  this  is  like  attempting  to  make  a 
figure  with  some  material  so  soft  and  fluid  that,  though  it 
will  run  into  any  mould,  it  will  not  keep  shape.  Not  the 
least  spongy  part  of  this  unsatisfactoiy  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  own  speech.  He  dwelt  fairly 
enough  on  the  excellent  quality  of  the  army  in  India, 
which  we  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  dispute.  But 
there  Ls  a  consideration  which  he  did  not  touch,  although  it 
is.  a  most  important  one  for  a  Minister  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  at  the  aimy  iis  a  whole.  The  garrison  of  India  must 
be  fed  from  home.  The  men  sent  out  must  be  of  such 
pge  and  service  as  qualify  them  for  service  in  India. 
They  must  also  have  as  much  of  the  term  for  which 
they  enlisted  left  to  run  as  renders  them  liable  for 
this  service.  Now,  here  is  a  test  by  which  we  may,  at 
least,  discover  how  far  the  home  army  serves  one  of  the 
purposes,  and  perhaps  the  most  vital,  for  which  it  is 
maintained.  If  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  drafts, 
then  the  home  .'vrmy  is,  at  least,  a  sufficient  nursery  foi'  the 
Indian  garrLsou.  If  there  is,  then  it  fails  to  produce  a 
suiScient  number  of  men  of  the  middle  length  of  service 
requii'ed.  As  a  matter  of  fact — on  this  point  we  have 
more  to  go  on  than  guess  and  opinion — there  is  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  finding  drafts  Recourse  has  been  had 
to  makeshifts,  and  even  so  the  reliefs  have  fallen  short. 
There  is,  then,  a  failure  at  home,  and  we  had  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  say 
something  about  it.  Mr.  Stanhope  avoided  this  un- 
pleasant place  in  the  most  complete  official  style.    Yet  this 

the  end  of  the  string  by  which  it  would  be  easiest  to 
.reach  and  undo  the  tangle.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  acknowledged  gracefully  enough  that  his  dejjartment 
had  erred  from  its  general  infallibility  in  its  methods  of 
providing  recruits  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  future  demands. 
This  is  well.  A  confession  of  weakness  by  the  great  and 
good  touches  our  common  humanity,  softens  our  manners, 
and  does  not  permit  us  to  be  ferocious.  But  it  has 
also  been  observed  by  sneering  persons  that  a  candid  con- 
fession of  a  comparatively  trifling  mistake  is  a  not 
imcommon  manoeuvre  with  persons  who  are  conscious  of 
more  considerable  errors  fi  om  which  it  is  desirable  to  tui'n 
attention.  The  artless  maid  knows  the  wisdom  of  meekly 
confessing  to  the  broken  milk-jug  when  all  the  decanters 
are  in  fragments.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  Mr.  Stan- 
hope has  observed  as  much.  It  is  nice  of  him  to  say  that 
even  the  War  Office  shares  human  weakness  with  us  ;  but 
we  could  wish  that  he  had  worn  his  white  sheet  for  a 


more  important  matter.  The  serious  fact  is  that  the 
system  of  our  army  is  bending  under  a  strain  it  was  never 
meant  to  bear.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  according  to  theory, 
50  battalions  at  home  should  feed  the  same  number  abroad, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  establishment 
is  i-aised  to  55  by  sending  five  of  the  home  force 
abroad,  the  whole  economy  breaks  down — 45  battalions 
have  to  feed  55,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
finding  drafts.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened,  and  it 
would  be  an  honourable  and  patriotic  course  for  a 
Secretary  for  War  to  say  so,  and  tell  the  country  frankly 
that  it  must  increase  the  number  of  battalions  in  the  army 
in  order  to  redress  the  balance. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

AT  the  moment  of  writing,  a  coat  of  a  sober  colour  and 
grave,  not  to  say  judicial,  cut  is  being  slowly  trailed 
in  front  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  He  has  trodden  upon 
it,  but  as  9/et  (on  Friday  morning)  with  such  gingerliness 
that  we  may  almost  neglect  the  treading.  Still,  Sir 
William,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  run  away  at  everi/  fair  ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  lately,  at  the  Parliamentary  Donnybrook, 
and  only  there,  perhaps,  when  the  game  of  blackthorn  is 
getting  too  absurdly  hot,  that  he  has  taken  to  taking  to  his 
heels.  He  can  still  play  a  pretty  cudgel  enough  in  any  bout 
where  he  has  plenty  of  time  given  him  to  hit  back  in  ;  and  that 
is  why  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  he  has  so  slowly  and  so 
faintly  taken  up  Lord  Bramwell's  challenge.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  challenge  almost  impossible  to  evade  without  absolute  dis- 
credit, the  moi'e  so  that  it  was  gratuitously  provoked.  Sir 
William  went  out  of  his  way  to  drag  Lord  Bramwell's 
name  into  a  controvei-sy  with  which  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  and  to  refer  to  his  opinions  on  a  matter  upon 
which,  at  present,  he  has  not  jjublicly  expi-essed  or  been 
invited  to  express  any  opinions  at  all.  The  Iiish  judges,  said 
this  alwayssevere  critic  of  the  judicialmind  and  tempeiament, 
would  beextremely  likely ,  if  called  upon  to  define  "oppression," 
in  the  course  of  disch:irg'ng  the  duty  of  taking  order  with 
misbehaving  Irish  County  Councils,  "to  establish  a  code  which 
"  would  commend  itself  altogether  to  the  sentiments  of 
"  Lord  Bramwell  and  Lord  Wemyss."  Upon  this  Lord 
Bramwell  writes  to  remark  that,  though  it  mattei-s  nothing 
what  his  sentiments  are,  nor  what  Sii'  William  Harcourt 
thinks  they  are,  yet  he  would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  ask 
Sir  William,  through  the  editor  of  the  Times,  what  he  does 
think  they  are.  To  refuse  such  a  request  as  this  would  be, 
not  only  pusillanimous,  but  impolite.  It  is  open  to  any 
man  to  conjecture  the  probalile  sentiments  ot  any  other 
man,  upon  a  question  hitherto  untouched  by  him,  but  only 
on  the  terms  of  defining  the  sentiments  conjectured  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Nor  must  his  definition  consist  in 
the  simple  conversion  of  the  original  proposition.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  would  be  resorting  to  a  miserable 
subterfuge  if,  after  being  called  upon  to  explain  his  declara- 
tion that  the  Irish  judges  would  be  likely  to  establish  a 
code  which  would  commend  itself  to  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Bramwell,  he  were  to  reply  that  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Bramwell  are  such  as  would  induce  him  to  approve  of  the 
code  which  the  Irish  judges  would  be  likely  to  establish. 
We  fear  Lord  Bramwell  will  yet  point  out  to  him  the 
inconveniences  of  his  position. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  iminteresting  to  examine  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  own  sentiments  \vith  respect  not  to  the 
extremely  conjectural  "  code  "  in  question,  but  to  the  clause 
in  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  under  which  the  Irish 
judges  would  be  empowered  to  establish  it.  It  was  mag- 
nificent to  see  the  way  in  which  the  great  Constitutional 
Controversialist  turned  without  a  moment's  hesitation  on 
"  A  Foreman  of  Irish  Grand  Juries"  who  had  made  "  the 
"  profound  discovery  that  a  corporation  may  be  dissolved 
"  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto."  Such  prompt  and  gallant 
tackling  of  a  proud  antagonist  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  great  performance  with  the  small  boy  in  that  other 
constitutional  struggle  which  raged  around  the  sedan-chair 
of  Mr.  Pickwick.  No  man,  indeed,  is  a  better  hand  than 
Sir  William  Harcourt  at  making  a  Foreman  of  Irish 
Grand  Juries  sorry  he  spoke  Ay,  truly,  he  exclaims,  with 
scathing  irony,  a  corporation  can  be  dissolved  by  quo 
warranto ;  but  what  sort  of  a  precedent  is  it,  and  what  kind 
of  a  foreman  should  he  be  who  cites  it  1  The  wretched  man 
"  seems  to  have  qualified  himself  for  his  office  by  a  study  " 
—surely  he  might  have  done  worse — "  of  Stephen's  Black- 
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^^sione."  If  he  had  possessed  a  moderate  acquaintance  with, 
d-c,  he  would  surely  have  avoided  so  fatal  an,  &c.  The  dis- 
solution of  corporations  by  quo  loarranto  is  "  one  of  the  most 
"  famous  chapters  in  the  record  of  the  Constitution."  And  so 
forth  and  so  forth,  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind  by  way  of 
preamble  to  the  announcement  that  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
he  too,  is  aware  of  and  can  quote  Hujie  and  Hallam  in  wit- 
ness to  the  historical  fact  that  Charles  IT.'s  judges  declared 
the  forfeiture  of  the  City  Corporation's  Charter.  We  assume 
that  he  is  also  not  luiacquainted  with  the  fact,  though  he  does 
not  mention  it,  that  this,  like  the  other  charters  voluntarily 
surrendered  by  many  of  the  other  corporations,  were  re- 
granted  again  upon  terms.  But  what  Sir  William  Har- 
court has  omitted  to  explain  is  the  analogy  which  he 
supposes  to  exist  between  the  revocation  of  a  charter,  with 
every  franchise  and  privilege  created  by  it,  and  the  tempo- 
rary substitution  of  nominees  by  the  executive  for  repre- 
sentatives of  a  constituency  whose  one  franchise  interfered 
with  would  remain,  though  in  suspension,  intact.  We 
are  not  ourselves  wildly  in  love  with  the  clause  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  attacks;  but  we  fail  to  see — as  we 
have,  unfortunately,  so  often  before  failed  to  see  constitu- 
tional truths  to  which  he  endeavours  to  direct  oiir  vision — 
that  it  shakes  our  liberties  to  their  very  foundation. 


THE  LAST  OF  MRS.  OSBORNE. 

THE  brief  proceedings  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  last 
Wednesday  were  creditable  to  British  Themis.  Mrs. 
Osborne's  case  excited  a  great  deal  of  natural  and  legitimate 
interest,  as  well  as  much  silly  and  mawkish  sentimentalism. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  interest  entirely  disappeared 
with  the  collapse  of  the  action  for  libel,  and  the  admission 
of  Mrs.  Osborne's  guilt.  The  story  is  still  a  very  strange 
one,  and  must  always  remain  so.  People  seldom  steal, 
though  they  not  infrequently  murder,  without  an  apparent 
motive ;  and  under  the  many  more  or  less  plausible  con- 
jectures as  to  why  Miss  Elliot  took  Mrs.  Hargreave's 
jewels,  nothing  like  a  substratum  of  fact  is  to  be  found. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  we  almost  all  want  more 
money  than  we  have,  and  that  thieves  only  translate  the 
general  desire  into  practice.  But  among  the  comfortable 
classes  theft  is  rare,  and  is  usually  traceable  to  speculation, 
to  covetousness,  or  to  some  overma.stering  necessity  of  the 
moment.  Miss  Elliot  did  not  covet  5lrs.  Hargreave's 
jewels ;  she  disposed  of  them  the  day  after  she  purloined 
them,  and,  indeed,  she  could  not  have  kept  them  long  with- 
out detection.  It  was  not  proved,  or  even  suggested,  that 
she  gambled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  money  was  never 
.spent.  That,  ha\'ing  turned  thief,  she  should  have  screwed 
up  her  courage  to  brazen  it  oiit  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising. 
It  may  be  that,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  pleaded,  she  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  establishing  her  innocence  Avithout 
implicating  her  friends.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  characters  of  the  Hargreaves  were  almost  as  much 
at  stake  as  her  q\w\,  and  that  they  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably damaged  by  a  verdict  in  her  favour.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Smith  put  it,  plainly  and  broadly,  she  "sat  by  her 
"  eminent  counsel  for  days,  instructing  him  that  she  was 
not  the  thief,  and  making  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  do  what 
"  he  did  to  suggest  that  she  was  not  the  thief,  and  that  her 
'•  friends  were."  All  this  time  she  must  have  felt  that  at 
any  moment  the  elaborate  edifice  she  was  rearing  might 
crumble,  and  tliat  what  actually  happened  might  occui-.  It 
is  arguable  that  Mrs.  Osborne's  conduct  was  not  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind. 

Mr.  Justice  Smith  was  sternly  and  judicially  prosaic  in 
passing  sentence.  Unlike  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  who,  when 
the  truth  came  out,  protested  that  he  had  been  sure  of  it  all 
along.  Sir  Archibald  Smith  said,  "  I  myself  do  not  know 
"  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  your  action  had  it 
"  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  a  witness  who  was  able 
"  to  pi^oduce  a  document  with  your  endorsement  which 
"  told  beyond  all  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth  lay."  The 
evidence  of  identification  would  probably  have  been  suffi- 
cient, and  the  imperfect  alibi  had  already  made  Sir 
Charles  Bussell's  task  a  difiicult  one.  But  the  cool  and 
collected  method  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  denial  that  she  had 
ever  been  east  of  Temple  Bar  except  to  her  brother's 
chambers  would  have  staggered  any  one  who  did  not 
know  that  the  most  mendacious  witnesses  are  often  the 
best.  The  sentence  in  mere  length  cannot  be  said  to  err 
on  the  side  of  severity,  apart  from  the  circumstances  of 


the  prisoner.  And  the  Judge  had  a  right  to  consider 
the  delicate  state  of  the  prisoner's  health,  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  some  time  in  gaol,  and  the  extreme 
moral  torture  she  must  have  endvu-ed.  The  Crown  lawyerfi 
attached  more  importance  to  the  perjury  than  to  the  felony, 
and  from  their  point  of  view  they  may  have  been  connect. 
Still  an  attempt  to  prevent  justice  is  an  oflTence  against 
society  at  large,  whereas,  accoixling  to  oiir  rather  barbarous 
system  of  criminal  law,  those  who  suffer  from  a  robbery 
are  usually  left  to  prosecute  the  culprit.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  ui'ged  that  stealing  the  jewels  was  the  substantial  offence, 
and  that  what  followed  was  an  elaborate  and  spontaneous 
form  of  pleading  Not  Guilty.  Still,  considering  the  humane 
and  generous  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Hargreave,  it  is  most  im- 
probable that,  if  Miss  Elliot  had  confessed — or  even  if 
Mi's.  Osborne  had  abstained  from  going  to  law — there 
would  have  been  any  prosecution  at  all.  Tlie  moi'al  of  tho 
drama  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  explanation  of  the 
riddle  is  imperfect.  That  Miss  Elliot  could  have  got 
money  without  stealing  it  her  grandfather's  subsequent 
liberality  shows.  Unsuspected  motives  would  make  an 
even  more  instructive  record  than  undiscovered  crimes. 


BEHRING  SEA  AS  BEFORE. 

THE  prophecy  that  a  successor  to  the  Chilian  question 
would  soon  l3e  found  at  Washington  seems  to  be  in  pro- 
cess of  ample  and  early  fulfilment.  No  sooner  was  the 
arbitration  treaty  appai'ently  put  on  its  legs  and  the  whole 
Behring  Sea  dispute,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  fair  way  of  approach- 
ing settlement,  than  everything  is  loose  again.  Mr. 
Harrison  and  his  Cabinet  have  found  means  to  give  the 
c|uestion,  which  has  been  so  useful  before  about  election 
time,  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  If  it  were  not  that  the  interests 
of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  small  matter  for  amusement,  or  even  for 
congratulation,  in  the  turn  things  have  taken.  There  is 
a  certain  annoyance  in  having  to  listen  to  the  im- 
pei'tinence  of  Americans ;  but  that  is  so  old  a  fret, 
and  so  inevitable,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  taking  into 
account.  An  ample  set-off  might  be  found,  but  for  the 
said  interests,  in  the  admirable  demonstration  which  the 
revival  of  the  dispute  affords  of  the  futility  of  arbitrations. 
Tlie  large  handful  of  faddists  who  believe  in  them  had 
scarce  recorded  this  new  triumph  of  their  pr  inciples  when 
Mr.  Harrison  was  at  woik  sending  papers  to  the 
Senate  with  solemnity,  and  his  Under-Seci  etary  of  State 
was  writing  hectoring  letters,  dii-ected  to  the  Irish  boss, 
through  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  all  which  should  sin-prise  any  man.  The 
conditions  of  American  politics  make  a  dispute  with  Eng- 
land useful  at  all  times,  and  indispensable  when  a  Presiden- 
tial election  is  in  sight.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  seal-fishery  chopping-block  would  be  lightly  jmrtedwith. 

The  pretext  on  which  the  negotiations  have  been  renewed 
and  the  arbitration  treaty  hung  up  in  the  Senate  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  refusal  to  renew  the  modus  vivendi  of  the  last 
fishery  season.  This  arrangement  was  made  for  one  year 
only,  and  pending  an  agreement  as  to  the  reference  to  the 
arbitrators.  It  had  the  practical  efiect  of  giving  the  Ame- 
ricans neai'ly  all  they  demanded.  Now  that  the  matter  to 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitratoi'S  has  been  settled,  there  is  no 
further  need  for  this  modus  vivendi^  and  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  parties  should  use  the  sea  on  equal  terms.  The 
"  urgent  question,"  so  it  has  been  very  well  put,  "  is — 
"  What  does  good  faith,  to  say  nothing  of  international 
"  comity,  require  of  parties  to  arbitrations  ?  Was  such 
"  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before  as  that  one  party  to 
"  such  a  controversy,  whether  nation  or  individual,  could 
"appropriate  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  contested  pro- 
"  perty  pending  litigation  without  accountability  1 "  As  this 
is  unmannerly,  and  the  last  A\-oids  are  barely  English,  it 
was  obviously  not  wi-itten  in  the  Legation  at  Washington. 
Still  it  is  a  statement  of  the  English  case.  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  quoted  from  a  despatch  written  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
Undei'-Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  and  published  at 
once  before  an  answer  could  be  given,  with  characteristic 
American  politeness.  Mr.  Wharton  goes  on  to  write  two 
sentences,  which  in  the  circumstances  are  really  admir- 
able. "It  is  no  answer  for  the  trespasser  to  say  that 
"  the  true  owner  will  have  an  undiminished  harvest  next 
"  year.  Last  year's  harvest  was  his  also,  and  this  Govem- 
"  ment  has  already  been  advised  that  Great  Britain  re- 
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pudiates  all  obligations  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
for  any  invasion  of  its  jurisdiction  or  for  injury  done 
to  its  sealing  property  by  Canadian  sealers."      Be  it 
•observed  that  the  question  is  precisely  whether  a  Canadian 
-sealer  in  Behring  Sea  is  a  trespasser.    That  is  what  the 
-arbitrators  have  to  tell  us,  and  it  is  also  what  Mr.  Wharton 
takes  for  granted.    Further,  that  unheard-of  proposal  to 
appropriate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  income  or  profits, 
much  less  the  I)ody  of  the  contested  property  pending 
litigation,"  is  precisely  what  the  United  States  is  claiming 
to  do.    If  the  arbitrators  decide  in  our  favour,  will  the 
United  States  indemnify  the  Canadian  sealers  for  the  har- 
vests which  they  have  lost  by  the  modus  vivendi  1    We  have 
not  heard  that  they  propose  to  do  so.    Lord  Salisbury's 
-offer  to  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  sealers  from 

■  a  belt  of  sea  thirty  miles  wide  lound  the  Pribylofl'  Islands 
'■concedes  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  Americans,  but 
'  they  want  everything.    To  such  a  demand  we  do  not  know 

what  answer  can  well  be  made  except  a  refusal,  unless  we 
'  -are  .simply  to  yield  -whatever  the  States  ask.  There  seems 
^to  be  no  prospect  that  persistence  in  efibrts  to  come  to  a 
friendly  understanding  with  negotiators  whose  interest  it 
Is  to  keep  the  dispute  open  can  produce  results  commensu- 
i-ate  to  the  trouble  they  give.  The  whole  attitude  of 
President  Harrison  and  his  advisers  is  that  of  men  who 
;«re  for  ever  seeking  excuses  for  dispute,  and  who  are 
<-ncouraged  by  the  moderation  of  their  opponent  to  hector 
fC.nd  wrangle.  It  .seems  idle  to  hope  for  really  friendly  rela- 
4  ions  with  such  negotiators.     The  simplest  course,  and 

■  tliat  which  in  the  long  run  might  even  lead  to  the  most 
-lolerable  relations,  would  be  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  breaking  ofl'  the  treaty  on  America,  and  announce  our 
intention  of  protecting  the  Canadian  sealers.    It  is  true 

•  that  this  might  lead  to  a  serious  quarrel,  since  insults  to 
.  England  and  downright  provocation  to  war  would  always 
■be  popular  in  America,  and  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be 

■  made  because  Mr.  Harrison  must  be  aware  that  he  would 
onjoy  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
.Opposition.  But  then  these  are  the  conditions  which  make 
•it  so  idle  to  hope  that  modei'ation  can  disai'm  our  con- 
tentious opponent. 


THE  POLITICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
VICTORY. 

IT  Ls  possible  that  the  exultation  of  the  Radical,  the 
dismay  of  the  Conservative,  and  the  impartial  astonish - 
iuent  of  the  neutral  at  the  result  of  the  County  Council 
election  would  have  all  alike  been  moderated  if  any  one  of 
the  three  had  fully  realized  the  attitude  of  the  average 
xitizen  towards  that  event.  A  substantially  correct  esti- 
mate of  it  may  be  deduced  perhaps  from  the  following 
arithmetical  formula : — As  the  interest  taken  by  the 
aveiage  citizen  in  a  bye-election  is  to  the  interest  taken  by 
f-Iiim  in  a  general  election,  so  is  his  interest  in  a  County 
vsfJouncil  election  to  his  interest  in  a  bye-election.  In  other 
SA  ords,  in  descending  from  the  casual  Parliamentary  con- 
test to  the  periodical  municipal  election  his  zeal  and  energy 
on  behalf  of  his  party  undergo  at  least  the  same  decline — and 
Ave  all  know  what  a  decline  that  is — that  they  experience 
in  the  descent  from  the  general  election  to  the  casual 
Parliamentary  contest.  And  to  affirm  this  proposition  of 
the  "  average  citizen "  is  to  affirm  it  of  the  kind  of 
elector  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  represented  in 
an  overwhelmingly  larger  proportion  among  the  Moderate 
section  of  the  constituents  of  the  London  County  Council 
ihan  on  the  other  side.  It  would  have  tended,  as  we  have 
said,  to  qualify  the  emotions  which  the  recent  election  has 
aroused  had  this  tolerably  well-ascertained  truth  been  borne 
in  mind;  and  even  now  the  discoveiy  that  it  has  been  so 
jitiikingly  illustrated  may  not  have  come  too  late  to  produce 
Komewhat  the  same  efiect.  For  of  the  illustration  itself 
there  can  be  no  .sort  of  doubt.  The  highly-instructive 
.statistics  tabulated  the  other  day  by  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
liave  clearly  shown  that  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Pro- 
,  gressives  may  be  explained  in  the  four  words — abstention 
<-f  the  Moderates.  A  comparison  of  the  polls  taken  respec- 
tively at  the  two  contests  reveals  the  fact  that  in  eight 
i:\irly  typical  constituencies  the  Progressive  electors  mustered 
at  the  ballot-boxes  on  Saturday  last  within  a  fraction  of 
■-the  Gladstonian  strength  at  the  ParliamentiSry  election 
-cf  1 886,  wdiile  the  vote  of  the  Moderates  on  the  later 
Gccasion  was  from  twenty  to  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  lower 
-than  the  Unionist  poll  on  the  earlier  one.    With  figures 


like  these  to  enlighten  us,  we  hardly  need  even  the  specific 
testimony  of  the  "  energetic  canvasser,"  who  reports  his 
failure  to  induce  even  as  many  as  six  out  of  fifty-seven 
Chelsea  householders  to  "  promise  him  to  take  the  trouble 
"  to  record  their  vote." 

We  are  not,  however,  insisting  upon  these  facts  in  any 
desire  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  the  Unionist  defeat.  For 
a  Unionist  defeat,  albeit  upon  issues  to  which  that  name 
has  no  direct  relation,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  name  is  not  convei-tible  with 
that  of  "  Moderate,"  and  that  the  staunchest  defender  of 
the  Union  might  conceivably  be  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  in  his  views  of  metropolitan  government.  Never- 
theless, it  is  as  certain  as  most  political  certainties  can  ever 
be  that  this  confusion  of  types  is  extremely  rare ;  and 
there  seems  to  us,  therefore,  but  little  substance  in  the 
solace  which  certain  Unionists  are  endeavouiing  to  ex- 
tract from  it.  It  is  far  wi.ser  to  assume  that  veiy  few, 
indeed,  of  the  electors  who  carried  the  Progressive  candidates 
at  the  recent  contest  can  be  trusted  to  cast  their  votes  for 
the  Union  at  the  next  Pailiamentary  election.  We  had 
better  take  it  for  granted  that  the  majoiity  of  last  Satuiday 
will  vote  Gladstonian  to  a  man  when  that  great  tiial  of 
strength  takes  place,  and  further  that  their  numbei's  will 
then  be  appreciably,  though  doubtless  not  considerably, 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  other  Gladstonians,  whom  even 
the  vigorous  canvassing  of  their  Progressive  fiiends  did 
not  succeed  in  bringing  to  the  poll.  This  is,  iiideed,  the 
most  moderate  estimate  that  can  be  safely  formed,  and 
it  is  only  by  rejecting  one  of  the  speculative  inferences 
that  the  jubilant  Radical  is  founding  upon  the  late  elec- 
tions that  we  can  confine  it  even  within  these  bounds. 
According  to  the  jubilant  Radical,  the  municipal  triumph 
is  destined  to  enlai-ge  enormously  the  dimensions  of 
that  Imperial  victory  on  which  he  counts  with  such 
confidence.  It  is  for  its  moral  effect,  he  assures  us,  in 
this  direction  that  he  principally  values  it,  and  it  was 
to  secure  the  advantage  which  this  moral  effect  would 
generate  that  he  has  laboured  so  hard  to  win  it.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  we  are  told,  that  so  many  eminent  Glad- 
stonian politicians  took  their  coats  off;  it  was  because 
they  regarded,  and  justly  legarded,  the  County  Council 
Chamber  as  the  key  of  the  metropolitan  position,  and  its 
cajiture  as  an  essential  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
"  London  campaign."  Their  success  in  this  enterprise, 
exclaims  the  jubilant  one,  will  impress  the  imagination  of 
thousands  of  metropolitan  electoi's  of  that  familiar  and 
numerous  class  which  is  .so  jsowerfully  affected  at  a  general 
election  by  the  results  of  the  first  day's  polling,  and  it  will 
impress  them  in  pi'ccisely  the  same  way — namely,  by  per- 
suading them  that  to  vote  Gladstonian  at  the  next  election 
will  be  to  range  themselves  on  the  winning  side. 

There  is  no  need,  as  we  have  said,  to  accept  these  specu- 
lative inferences  as  well  founded  ;  the  exj^ectations  based 
on  them  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  the  very  notoriety  of  the  Glad.stonian 
calculations  in  this  matter  does,  in  some  sense,  add  to  the 
giavity  of  the  recent  occurrence  by  making  the  Unionist 
abstentions  which  bi'ought  it  about  appear  moi'e  inexplicable 
or  more  luipardonable  than  ever.  It  destroys  the  last  ex- 
cuse that  the  minoiity  might  have  put  forwai'd  in  justifica- 
tion of  their  apathy.  For  it  is  impossible  in  this  case  to 
plead  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  "  average  citizen,"  espe- 
cially the  average  citizen  of  a  city  so  vast  and  so  imperfectly 
conscious  of  its  municipal  unity  as  London,  to  take  any 
interest  in  a  local  contest.  Every  Unionist  elector  in  London 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known — indeed,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  him  unaware — that  the  contest  was  not  a  purely 
local  one,  but  that  in  its  import  and  its  bearing  it  was 
virtually  of  an  Imperial  character.  He  could  not  but  have 
known  that  his  adversaries  were  eveiywhere  representing 
the  polling  of  last  Saturday  as  a  sort  of  test  ballot  on  the 
question  which  of  the  two  parties  is  to  control  the  Parlia- 
mentary i-epresentation  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  in  such 
circumstances  his  abstention  from  voting  would  amount  to 
almost  as  grave  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  it  would  have  been 
if  he  had  neglected  to  respond  to  a  summons  to  take  part 
in  electing,  not  a  new  County  Council,  but  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. That,  under  these  circumstances,  he  .should  so  largely 
have  abstained  from  voting  is  a  proof  of  almost  criminal 
indifierence  to  his  most  imperative  political  obligations. 

Nor  can  the  faineants  extract  any  ex-post-facto  excuse  for 
their  apathy  from  the  fact,  no  doubt  quite  truly  pointed  out 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night, 
that,  although  the  battle  was  nominally  fought  on  political 
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grounds,  it  was  on  social  grounds,  and  social  grounds  alone, 
that  the  victory  was  won.  For  the  ultimate  damage  to  the 
political  cause  which  the  abstentionists  profess  to  have  at 
heart  may  be  no  less  serious  on  that  account.  The  conso- 
lations offered  by  Mr.  GoscHEN  to  the  defeated  party  are 
well  meant ;  but  Ve  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  their  prudence. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  impress  upon  his  audience  that  it 
was  not  a  political  question  which  had  been  decided.  The 
issues  were  totally  foreign  to  their  usual  political  action, 
and,  although  these  facts  raised  the  importance  of  the 
election  in  one  direction,  they  diminished  its  consequence 
in  a  political  direction.  We  do  not  feel  at  all  sui'e  that 
that  is  so.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  that  the  "  importance 
"  of  the  late  election,"  as  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the 
Eadical  vote  in  local  politics,  may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be 
the  measure  of  its  importance  "  in  a  political  direction.''  It 
will  undoubtedly  encourage  the  Gladstonians  to  lay  more 
stress  than  ever  upon  their  "  social,"  as  distinct  from  their 
political,  programme,  and  who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  now  with  greatly  enhanced 
effect  1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  or  may 
not  be  right  in  believing  that  "  there  will  be  no  apathy  at 
"  the  general  election";  but  there  will  be  little  consolation 
in  that  if  the  apathy  which  the  Unionist  electors  have 
.shown  in  the  C'ounty  Council  election  should  have  rendered 
their  future  exertions  fruitless.  We  entirely  share  Mr. 
Goschen's  views  on  the  subject  of  "  croaking,"  and  his  dis- 
like of  the  tribe  of  croakers  cannot  be  greater  than  our 
own.  But  it  is  not  exactly  croaking  to  remind  the  soldiers 
of  an  army  that  they  have  lost  an  outpost  by  shameful 
negligence,  and  that  the  loss  is  only  too  likely  to  com- 
pi'omise  the  defence  of  their  main  position.  Encouragement 
is  for  those  who,  having  done  theii-  duty,  and  yet  been 
defeated,  might  be  apt  to  despair.  For  those  who  have 
brought  defeat  upon  themselves  by  neglect  of  their  duty 
there  should  be  only  rebuke  and  warning ;  though,  if  the 
spectacles  of  New  York  and  Paris  did  not  wain  them,  who 
shall  say  what  wai'ning  will  suffice  1 


CABS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  deputation  of  cab-proprietors  who  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  this  week  fulfilled  the  first  object 
of  deputations  very  satisfactorily.  They  set  foi'th  their 
grievances  with  great  cleai-ness  and  force.  While  one  sec- 
tion only  expressed  any  deep  interest  in  the  radius  ques- 
tion, they  all  spoke  with  one  voice  on  the  burden  of  these 
giievances.  Unless  these  were  i-edressed,  they  urged  thei'e 
should  be  no  change  in  the  cab-laws.  As  to  the  exten.sion 
of  the  radius,  which  the  Vestries  had  proposed,  the  men  of 
the  inner  or  four-mile  circle  appear  to  be  tolerably  luke- 
wai'm,  while  those  outside  were  I'esolutely  opposed  to  a  new 
I'adius.  The  five-mile  radius,  suggested  by  the  Vestries, 
affected  the  public,  as  Mr.  Mill  put  it,  because  the  public 
had  now  to  pay  one  shilling  a  mile  Ijeyond  the  present 
four-mile  radius.  Naturally,  the  shilling- mile  men,  from 
Forest  Hill  and  other  districts,  are  not  less  affected,  and 
they  were  loud  in  pi'otest,  regaixling  the  question  from  the 
one  shilling  as  against  sixpence  point  of  view.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  anticipate  any  pi'ofits  from  the  increase  in 
short  journeys  that  their  admission  to  the  radius  would 
yield.  The  objection  of  these  men  of  the  wheel  to  a  radius 
took  a  somewhat  curious  form  in  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  the  deputation.  It  was  not  a  five-mile  radius 
that  Mr.  Elliott  said  they  wanted,  but  a  radius  of 
five  miles  of  road.  This,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Matthews 
alertly  observed,  is  but  taking  four  and  a  half  actual  miles 
as  a  boundary.  It  is  not  a  radius  at  all.  This  proposal, 
we  venture  to  think,  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  public, 
either  as  a  smoothing  of  the  ways  or  a  simplication  of 
present  difficulties.  Instead  of  the  definite  limit  of  a  circle, 
we  should  have  a  complex  boundary,  which,  considering  the 
cabman's  aptitude  to  act  as  his  own  "  Paterson  "  in  the 
choice  of  roads,  will  only  intensify  the  dreadful  uncertainty 
as  to  the  distance  tivaversed.  In  disputed  cases,  under  the 
present  system,  the  distance  has  often  to  be  measured  for 
the  magistrate's  satisfaction,  and  a  "  ludius  of  five  miles  of 
"  road "  will  only  add  to  the  affliction  of  the  passenger. 
Mr.  Chapman,  who  also  advocated  a  prescribed  boundary, 
instead  of  a  radius,  made  the  sensible  suggestion  that  the 
lamp-posts  at  and  beyond  the  boundary  should  be  dis- 
tinctively painted,  though  it  would  be  well  that  the  lamps 
should  be  coloured  as  well  as  the  posts.  But,  though  coloured 


lamps  may  indicate  the  boundary  to  the  nocturnal  traveller^, 
they  will  not  assist  him  in  the  computation  of  the  legal  fare,  op 
enable  him  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  driver's  demand. 
The  wise  will,  no  doubt,  contract  with  the  cabman  at  the 
start  before  making  the  venturous  voyage  beyond  bounds, 
or  he  must  exeicise  his  wits  at  the  journey's  end,  and  com- 
pound with  the  drivel'. 

The  grievances  of  cab-jiroprietoi's,  though  in  part  due 
to  their  unsatisfactory  business  relations  with  the  drivers^ 
are  on  the  whole  very  substantial  ills.    The  popidar  idea 
of  the  licensed  driver  is,  it  seems,  entirely  fallacious. 
He  is  sujiposed  to  pay  at  least  one  pound  a  day  foi"' 
his  cab,  and  the  compassionate  public,  regarding  him  as 
the  victim  of  oj^pression,  have  taken  to  over-paying  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.    But  it  is  the  way  with  deputa-- 
tions  to  deal  in  disillusion,  and  this  fancy  pictui-e  wa,s 
rudely  .shattered  by  the  cab-ownei's.    Mr.  Scott  estimated 
the  average  price  paid  by  cabmen  during  twelve  months 
at  twelve  shillings  a  day  ;  Mr.  Chapman's  average  price, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  was  about  ten  shillings  ;  while 
sixteen-and-six  lejDi'esented   the  maximum    price  during; 
the  six  weeks  of  the  "  season."    These  startling  figures 
naturally   surprised    Mr.    Matthew.s,    who   assured  tlv) 
deputation   that   he  had   "  heard  of  eighteen  shillings 
"  for  a  hansom."    But  all  agreed  that  they  have  never 
received  a  guinea  a  day  for  a  cab,  excepting  on  the- 
Derby  day.    Nor  was  there  any  certainty  that  they  would- 
receive  the  price  of  hire.    They  trusted  tlie  drivers,  and^ 
very  often  were  paid  nothing.     They  could  not  compel 
the  men  to  pay  imless  they  signed  an  agreement,  and  they 
did  not  like  to  ask  I'esj^ectable  men  to  sign  an  undertaking 
of  the  Idnd.    Such  is  Mr.  Elliott's  description  of  the  ex- 
traordinary relations  between  cab-owneis  and  drivers.  There 
appear  to  he  drivei's  who  practise  '■  bilking  "  on  their  own 
account,  by  l  efusing  to  pay  for  theii'  cabs,  having  spent  theii- 
earnings  on  themselves  or  their  families.  With  regard  to  thein  • 
liabilities  for  lost  or  stolen  luggage,  and  the  ills  they  suffer 
from  "bilkers"  and  cab-snatchers,  the  deputation  showed  they 
had  good  gi'ounds  foi'  complaint.     Unfortunately,  there 
really  seems  no  remedy  against  bilking  a  cabman.  The 
common  "bilker"  who  sneaks  down  an  alley  easily  escapes, 
and  against  the  bold  "  bilker  "  who  stands  his  ground  ii5> 
refusing  to  pay  there  is  nothing  but  the  slow  process  of  " 
"  summons."    As  to  the  cab-snatcher,  he  is  charged  with 
"  unlawful  possession,"  not  with  theft,  if  he  is  caught,  and 
if  he  eludes  the  law  long  enough  to  I'epaint  the  cab  he  has 
stolen,  he  is  likely  to  escape  altogether.    It  is  hard,  again, 
that  cab-ownei-s  should  not  have  their  liability  for  lost 
luggage  reduced  to  some  reasonable  limit,    llailw.ay  Com-  - 
panics  protect  themselves  in  this  matter  by  their  bye-laws, 
but  cab-propi'ietors,  as  Mr.  Sharland  remarked,  aie  liable 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.    When  we  are  told  that, 
lost  luggage  cost  one  Association  four  hundi'ed  pounds  in  one 
year,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  liability  has 
ruined  individuals  and  ciippled  Companies.    The  complaint 
of  insufficient  l  ank  accommodation  is  intimately  connected- 
with  the  enormous  number  of  prowling  cabs  that  block  the 
streets.     Whci-e  wei-e  the  loiterers  to  go  1   asked  Mr. 
Sharland.    If  the  cab-ranks  are  no*^^  sufficiently  numerous, 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  loiterers.    The  Chief  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  Police  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cab-stancf 
was  to  be  seen  empty  and  the  loitering  cab  passing  by. 
Mr.  Matthews,  however,  thought  that  the  majority  of 
loiterers  purposely  avoided  the  stands.    But  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  loitei'ei''s  defence  would  be  complete  if  there 
should  be  no  accommodation  within  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.    This  view  of  the  question  pi-ovides  an  easy  plea  for 
the  loiterer  and  small  consolation  for  those  who  complains. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  loiterer,  Avho  confines  himself 
to  one  or  two  streets,  to  know  of  the  precise  condition  of ' 
the  cab-stands  within  a  quarter-mile  i-adius  1   When  loiter'- 
ing  cabs  are  observed  by  the  public  passing  empty  c.al>- 
stands,  it  would  certainly  lessen  the  congestion  of  street 
traffic  to  compel  them  to  go  upon  the  rank. 


BOOTH  LE  VEVT. 

IT  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  rule  that  the  use  of  the- 
mere  crude  terms  cf  contempt  should  be  avoided  in 
journalism.  There  are  obv;ous  reasons  for  condemning  the  ■ 
too  fiequent  employment  of  woids  which  aie  at  the  disposal 
of  the  most  stupid  of  mankind  as  well  as  their  betters. 
Still,  the  temptation  to  use  the  plain,  intelligible,  downright,, 
and   accurate   adjectives   and   substantives   is   at  timea. 
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almost  irresistible.  The  second  reading  of  the  East- 
bourne Improvement  Act  (1885)  Amendment  Bill,  by  a 
majority  of  147  on  Thursday  night,  is  one  of  these  occasions. 
It  really  requires  no  small  eflbrt  to  abstain  from  publicly 
describuig  the  conduct  of  honourable  members  in  the  words 
which  are  currently  applied  to  it  in  private  life.  We  all 
know  so  well  that,  apart  from  a  very  small  handful,  they 
were  inspii-ed  by  nothing  more  respectable  than  feai'  of  the 
Salvationist  vote.  An  authoiized  Gladstonian  organ  lately 
told  General  Booth  to  be  of  good  cheer,  because  there  are 
Salvationists  in  every  constituency,  and  there  is  only  one 
Eastbourne.  That  Gladstonian  journal  put  the  whole 
matter  into  a  nutshell.  There  is  really  nothing  more 
to  be  said  about  the  motives  which  decided  the  votes 
of  the  majority.  It  is,  of  course,  eflective,  and  even 
to  some  extent  satisfactory,  to  point  out  to  the  partisan 
of  local  option  that  he  is  a  silly  man  who  does  not 
understand  his  own  sillj'  princij^les  when  he  would  deprive 
Eastbourne  of  its  power  of  deciding  whethei'  it  will  be 
deafened  by  brass  bands  on  a  Sunday  or  not.  It  is  per- 
missible to  laugh  at  Mr.  H.  Fowler  when  he  talks  about 
"  the  magnificent  results  achieved  by  the  Puritans,  the 
"  Methodists,  or  tlie  Quakers."  Would  Sir  H.  Fowler 
like  to  see  the  Salvation  lads  and  lasses  handled  as  the 
Quakers  and  Quaker  esses  were  by  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land ?  That  is  possibly  a  matter  of  histor}'  with  which  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler  is  not  acquainted.  Flogging,  branding,  and 
other  agreeable  forms  of  recrimination  were  lamiliar  enough 
as  from  Puritan  to  Quaker.  It  would  be  easy  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  legal  and  Parliamentary  gentlemen  who  think 
that,  because  the  Salvationists  are  more  or  less  teetotallers, 
they  have  a  i-ight  to  bray  and  caper  where  they  please,  or 
who  are  painfully  anxious  for  the  uniformity  of  the  law,  or 
who  are  shocked  by  the  lawlessness  of  suppoi'tei's  of  the  law. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  this  in  detail.  The  votes  given 
for  the  second  reading  on  Thursday  night  wei'e,  with 
doubtful  exceptions,  inspired  by  the  mere  wish  to  i)lacate 
the  Salvation  Ai'my  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  When 
that  has  been  said,  we  have  accounted  for  the  majority  and 
need  do  no  more. 

The  mei'its  of  the  case  have  been  stated  again  and  again. 
They  were  excellently  put  to  the  House,  both  by  Admiral 
Field  and  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  who  seconded  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  agreeable  to  see  how  effectually  Admiial 
Field  brushed  away  the  canting  pretences  of  the  Salva- 
tionists and  their  friends,  and  to  hear  the  efiective  fun 
he  made  of  them.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
most  telling  thing  said  against  the  case  of  the  majority 
did  not  come  from  one  of  its  membei-s.  That  very 
remai'kable  member  of  the  Bar  who  is  Her  Majesty's 
Solicitor-Geneual  gave  an  explanation  of  certain  notorious 
letters  of  his  which  is,  we  imagine,  quite  unique  considering 
the  person  and  his  jjlace.  Being,  as  he  is,  bound  by  oath, 
place,  and  the  recei[)t  of  a  salary  to  prosecute  all  who  break 
the  law  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  "  he  pointed  out  that,  if 
"  the  Salvation  Army  were  to  stop  in  its  barracks,  and  to 
"  discontinue  its  processions  with  music,  no  notice  would 
"  be  taken  of  it,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  hoj^eless 
"  to  come  to  Parliament  and  endeavoui'  to  get  the  law 
"  repealed."  The  Salvation  Army  did  not  resist  the 
enforcement  of  the  law — certainly  not.  It  only  broke 
it  as  the  only  means  it  had  of  protesting  effectually  against 
"  an  exceptional  rule  of  limited  application  which  had  been 
"  bi'ought  into  force  without  the  free  knowledge  and  sanc- 
"  tion  of  Parliament."  The  Salvation  Ai'uiy,  to  state  the 
case  more  directly,  took  xqjou  itself  to  act  as  a  revising 
power  superior  to  Parliament,  decided  that  the  legislative 
body  of  this  country  had  done  its  work  badly,  and  then 
enforced  its  judgment  l>y  defying  the  law.  In  taking 
this  com-se  it  had  the  approval  and  acted  by  the  advice 
of  the  Solicitor-General.  This  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  told  it  that  imless  it  broke  the  law  it  need  not  ex- 
pect that  any  attention  would  be  paid  to  its  alleged  griev- 
ances. Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  allowed  himself  to  push  the 
privileges  of  counsel  very  far,  and  it  ^vould  appear  that  the 
taste  for  seeing  how  far  he  ^\'ill  be  allowed  to  go  is  growing 
upon  him.  In  this  case  he  has  reached  nearly  the  fuithest 
point  attained  by  the  noisiest  Socialist  agitator.  But  the 
House  said  notidng.  Those  members  who  yelled  at  the 
prospect  that  two  j  udges  should  have  the  right  to  dissolve 
an  Irish  County  Council  because  it  gave  the  Bench  too  much 
power  over  a  popular  body  were  not  shocked  when  they 
were  told  that  Mr.  Booth  is  to  revise  their  o^\'n  Acts.  They 
are  quite  prepared  to  work  subject  to  the  control  of  an 
advertising  pseudo-religious  quack.    If  there  appears  to  be 


any  anomaly  in  this,  it  is  explicable  by  the  facts  \\  hich  we 
noted  above.  The  Salvation  Army  has  votes  in  many  con- 
stituencies, and  therefore,  Parliament,  Law  Ofiicers  and  all, 
is  its  very  humble  obedient  servant.  ' 


SUBMERGED  PARIS. 

TN  a  previous  article  wo  gave  some  account  of  Low  the  Parisian 
rag-picker  lives.  The  industry  is  worth  attention,  for  it  is 
the  ultimate  expression  of  that  spirit  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  makes  France  the  great  Power  she  is — the  spirit  of  minute 
laborious  thrift.  Pag-picking  is  of  course  done  elsewhere,  but 
not  in  this  exhaustive  systematic  way ;  in  other  cities  it  is 
merely  the  haphazard  work  of  the  7-amasseur  de  niiit.  In  Paris 
nothing  is  wasted,  not  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper  ;  that  which 
every  one  else  throws  away  here  becomes  a  source  of  profit.  Old 
provision-tins,  for  instance,  are  full  of  money  ;  the  lead  soldering 
is  removed  and  melted  down  into  cakes,  while  the  tin  goes  to 
make  children's  toys.  Old  boots,  however  bad,  always  contain  in 
the  arch  of  the  foot  at  least  one  sound  piece  that  will  serve 
again ;  and  generally  there  are  two  or  three  others  in  the  sole, 
the  heel,  and  at  the  back.  Scraps  of  paper  go  to  the  cardboard 
factory,  orange-peel  to  the  marmalade-maker,  and  so  on.  The 
ideas  suggested  are  not  always  agreeable,  and  to  see  a  rag-picker 
fishing  orange-peel  out  of  the  basket  is  enough  to  make  one  for- 
swear marmalade — but  there  is  worse  than  that.  The  most 
valuable  refuse — that  which  fetches  two  francs  the  kilo — is 
hair ;  the  long  goes  to  the  hairdresser,  while  the  short  is 
used,  among  other  things,  for  clarifying  oils.  Paris  chiflbnniers 
have  a  perfect  passion  for  making  the  most  of  rubbish.  In 
the  Cite  Maupy,  for  instance,  there  is  a  little  detached  house 
which  is  very  characteristic ;  the  exterior  has  been  completely 
armour-plated  with  old  tins  beaten  out  flat  and  then  painted. 
But  this  very  instinct  of  theirs  for  turning  things  to  account 
makes  it  difficult  to  improve  their  condition.  Gifts  of  bedding 
and  warm  clothes  in  winter  are  useless,  for  they  immediately 
sell  them.  Decently  fitted  rooms,  again,  are  equally  thrown  away, 
for  they  tear  the  fittings  down.  It  is,  in  short,  the  rag-picker's 
nature  to  be  a  kind  of  miser,  and  to  be  content  with  as  little 
comfort  as  possible  if  so  be  he  can  make  money.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
wretchedly  clad  or  starved  for  lack  of  food.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  great  deal  given  them  by  the  servants  of  the  houses 
they  visit,  in  the  shape  of  broken  victuals  and  old  clothes.  In 
fact,  they  live  principally  on  charity.  Then  their  work  is  very 
regular  all  the  year  round,  except  in  the  summer  season,  when 
every  one  is  out  of  town.  Last  winter  was  an  exceptional  time 
in  which  they  suffered  terribly,  because  householders  used  up  all 
their  own  refuse  to  save  fuel.  Altogether  they  are  a  good  deal 
better  off"  than  the  labourer  with  a  family  who  has  been  long  out 
of  work.  This,  of  course,  agrees  with  the  universal  experience 
that  the  greatest  actual  distress  is  to  be  found  here  and  there 
among  the  more  respectable  classes. 

What  may  be  called  the  sub-industrial  population  of  Paris  is 
not  exhausted  by  the  40,000  or  50,000  chiffonniers  proper. 
There  are  also  the  people  connected  with  the  second-hand  and 
old-clothes  trade,  who  attend  the  linendrapers'  and  dressmakers' 
establishments,  and  dispose  of  the  waste.  Some  2,000  men  and 
20,000  women  are  employed  in  this  business  and  in  sorting  the 
materials.  In  all,  from  80,000  to  100,000  people  may  be  said  to 
be  engaged  in  the  business  of  utilizing  refuse. 

Morally  the  rag-picking  classes  leave  much  to  be  desired.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  (according  to  the  French  standard), 
and  no  little  violence,  among  them  ;  nor  have  they  very  exalted 
notions  of  honesty.  If  they  can  get  a  good  chance  to  steal,  they 
will  not  scruple  to  use  it.  They  commonly  practise  what  is 
known  as  the  vol  a  Velalage — that  is,  catching  up  as  they  go 
along  the  streets  anything  that  comes  handy.  Their  professional 
tools — namely,  the  iron  hook  and  sack — lend  themselves  irre- 
sistibly to  the  execution  of  this  manoeuvre.  Thus  in  one  way 
or  another  a  good  many  of  the  baser  sort  become  well  known 
to  the  police.  But,  though  they  stand  upon  the  invisible  line 
which  separates  industrial  from  criminal  life,  and  occasionally 
cross  it,  on  the  whole  they  are  to  be  reckoned  on  the  right 
side,  in  so  far  as  they  do  work,  possess  homes,  and  respect 
themselves  in  a  way.  This  is,  perhaps,  hardly  so  true  of  another 
very  similar  class,  the  hawkers  and  costermongers,  who  do 
not  stand  at  all  in  good  odour.  Vagabonds  by  trade,  they  are 
often  nothing  else,  and  merge  insensibly  into  the  ranks  of 
habitual  thieves.  Drink  and  idleness  are  enough  to  turn  the 
scale.  Many  have  no  homes,  but  frequent  the  low  lodging- 
houses,  to  be  described  in  another  article.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  in  Paris  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a  vagabond 
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because  he  has  no  home.  There  are  cabmen,  for  instance,  in  this 
condition.  They  sleep  in  their  cabs,  which  have  consequently 
earned  a  sinister  nickname.  Such  a  man  works  continuously  for 
seven  days  without  leaving  his  cab ;  on  the  eighth  he  puts  it  up 
and  takes  a  holiday.  As  for  the  respectable  labouring  poor,  they 
hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  it  is  difficult,  as 
it  alnays  is,  to  get  trustworthy  information  about  them  and 
their  way  of  living.  That  there  are  vast  numbers  earning  a 
scanty  livelihood  from  day  to  day,  and  occasionally  exposed  to 
much  distress  from  accidental  causes,  goes  without  saying.  The 
record  of  last  winter's  "  out-of-works,"  and  of  the  night-refuges 
established  for  their  accommodation,  shows  what  may  happen 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  But  in  ordinary  seasons  serious 
distress  is  imdoubtedly  less  common  among  the  real  working 
classes  in  Paris  than  it  is  among  our  own,  not  because  French 
workmen  are  better  paid,  but  mainly  because  they  are  more 
industrious,  more  frugal,  and  perhaps  more  sober. 

Descending  a  step  in  the  social  scale  we  come  to  the  tramps. 
Vagrancy  is  illegal  in  France,  and  the  police  do  their  best  to  keep 
it  down.  In  1890,  13,164  persons  were  arrested  for  this  offence 
in  Paris  alone.  M.  Mace,  a  former  Chief  of  Criminal  Police,  has 
taken  the  arrests  for  one  month  during  his  term  of  office  and 
analysed  them  thus: — i.  Nccessiteit.v,  2.  paresseiix;  recidi- 

vistes,  mendiants,  goo;  3.  voleurs,  repris  de  justice,  ^26,  Of  the 
whole  1,581,  only  141  were  women.  Class  i  are  those  who  have 
lost  employment  through  infirmity  or  misfortune.  "  Timid  and 
ashamed,  they  suffijr  in  silence,  and  rarely  take  to  theft  or  begging ; 
when  bereft  of  every  resource,  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  police." 
Class  2  are  the  regular  tramps,  who  won't  work.  In  summer  they 
sleep  out  in  the  open,  in  winter  in  unfinished  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  the  free  doss-houses.  They  are  beggars  and  thieves,  who  pre- 
tend that  they  want  work,  but  will  not  do  it  when  it  is  given 
them.  Class  3  are  hardened  malefactors.  They  are  better 
dressed  than  the  previous  class,  from  which  they  are  recruited, 
and  prefer  cheap  lodgings  to  the  free  houses ;  but  they  never 
stay  two  nights  in  the  same  place.  This  classification,  from  the 
hand  of  a  most  competent  judge,  throws  an  instructive  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  "  submerged "  and  their  reclamation. 
Out  of  a  given  number  of  these  people,  only  i6'i  per  cent,  are 
found  to  have  sunk  through  misfortune,  and  to  be  presumably 
proper  and  hopeful  subjects  for  assistance;  57  per  cent,  are  in- 
corrigible rogues  and  thieves;  and  269  per  cent,  habitual 
criminals.  The  results — discouraging  as  they  are,  and  calculated 
to  give  pause  to  the  most  enthusiastic  humanitarian — correspond 
with  similar  experience  here,  with  this  difference,  that  no  account 
is  taken  of  drink,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
degradation  in  our  own  cities,  and  one  which  indefinitely  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  reclamation. 

And  here  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
about  the  drink  question  in  Paris.  Drunkenness  there  is — 
we  shall  see  something  of  it  presently — and  when  it  exists 
it  produces  the  same  effects  as  elsewhere;  namely,  personal 
violence  and  social  degradation,  especially  the  former.  But 
the  total  amount  is  so  small  as  to  be  disregarded  in  esti- 
mating the  causes  of  poverty  and  crime ;  it  is  hardly  men- 
tioned in  any  books  dealing  with  those  subjects.  The  poorer 
streets  of  Paris  are  crammed  with  low  drinking  dens,  but  you 
may  walk  the  town  for  hours  at  night  without  seeing  a  single 
drunken  man.  Now  and  then  you  will  see  one  or  two;  in  the 
day-time  never.  In  truth,  they  hardly  know  what  drunkenness 
is,  according  to  our  notions.  The  reason  is  that  the  common 
people  down  to  the  rag-pickers  and  thieves  nearly  all  drink  claret 
by  preference,  and  their  plentifully  watered  viri  ordinaire  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  the  washiest  of  public-house  beer.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  absinthe-drinking.  It  certainly  is  a  most  potent 
spirit,  of  which  twopennyworth  will  go  further  towards  intoxica- 
tion than  sixpennyworth  of  common  gin ;  the  man  who  takes 
seriously  to  it  is  lost.  But  comparatively  few  do.  You  may  go 
into  the  Aux  Vrais  Buveurs  d' Absinthe,  or  any  of  the  thousand 
and  one  little  cabarets  scattered  everywhere,  and  you  will  see 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  customers  taking  syrups  or  claret. 
In  1890  the  total  number  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness 
was  thirty-eight ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

To  return  to  the  vagabonds.  There  is  one  special  class  of 
loafer  the  mention  of  whom  leads  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  criminal  question.  This  is  the  souteneur.  General  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  class  by  recent  revelations  in  Berlin,  which 
have  led  to  repressive  legislation  ;  and  we  have  heard  something 
of  it  in  our  own  police-courts.  Probably  the  souteneur  exists  in 
every  large  town  ;  but  Paris  is  his  native  home.  In  London  he 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  nearly  always  a  foreigner.  In  Berlin 
he  is  apparently  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  but  in  Paris  by  tens 
of  thousands.  Further,  the  term  has  come  to  be  synonymous 
there  with  habitual  criminal ;  for  all  souteneurs  are  criminals, 
and  the  majority  of  criminals  are  souteneurs.  To  name  one  is  to 
suggest  the  other. 


Indeed,  according  to  Chief-Inspector  Eossignol,  who  speaka 
with  the  highest  authority,  the  souteneur  is  always  a  thief. 
He  begins  by  the  vol  a  Vetalage  (shop-lifting),  then  takes  to 
false  keys  and  burglary.  In  other  cases  he  becomes  a  sharper 
frequenting  racecourses  and  practising  various  swindles,  such 
as  the  three-card  trick  or  ringing  the  ( hanges.  Ilis  only  harm- 
less occupation  is  fishing  in  th^  b'eine,  and  numbers  may  be 
seen  doing  this  every  day.  When  the  place  becomes  too  hot  to 
hold  him  he  retires  to  Brussels,  London,  or  America  with  hie 
partner  and  starts  business  there.  But  tooner  or  later  he  returns 
to  Paris.  He  may  either  end  his  days  in  New  Caledonia  or  on 
the  scaffold,  like  Pranzini,  Prado,  and  Eyraud — all  souteneurs — 
or  he  may  save  money,  marry  his  partner,  and  set  up  a  wine-shop 
or  house  of  ill-fame.  All  souteneurs  are  thieves  and  swindlers. 
Not  one  ever  does  any  work ;  but,  to  prevent  proceedings,  they 
have  always  a  friend  who  will  furnish  a  certificate  of  work. 
Their  number,  already  great,  is  always  increasing ;  for  they 
know  that  the  police  are  powerless  against  them  since  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  of  July  1852,  and  Jo  not  hesitate 
to  avow  their  means  of  livelihood.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  recog- 
nized section  of  the  community,  and  wear  something  like  a 
distinctive  costume,  unmistakable  to  the  experienced  eye.  M. 
Aristide  Bruant,  the  witty  satirist  of  low  life  and  host  of  that 
thoroughly  Parisian  place  of  entertainment,  the  Caf(5  au  Mirliton, 
has  even  devoted  to  them  a  volume  of  verses  entitled  Dans  la 
Rue,  as  being  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  street  life.  Thus 
are  criminals  bred  from  idleness  and  fostered  by  vice.  These 
atrocious  creatures — with  others  yet  worse — are  the  visible  sign 
and  outcome  of  that  all-pervading  depravity  which  is  to  Paris, 
even  more  than  drink  is  to  us,  the  invariable  ally  of  crime  and 
degradation.  That  these  statements  are  not  too  strong  is  proved 
by  the  record  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  evil  is  exceedingly 
great — greater  than  can  be  either  imagined  or  described — and 
constantly  increasing.  That,  at  least,  is  the  universal  opinion 
held  by  the  police,  whose  duties  bring  them  into  daily  conflict 
with  it  in  one  shape  or  another. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  THEATRE. 

THE  poor  cat  in  the  adage  is  forcibly  suggested  by  those 
unfortunate  people,  the  directors  of  the  Independent  "Theatre. 
They  would  like  to  revel  again  in  Ghosts ;  they  would,  if  they 
were  less  like  the  poor  cat,  out-Th6rese  Therhe  Raquin  ;  but  the 
extremely  judicious  action  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  prevents 
these  devotees  of  art  from  carrying  out  their  little  project.  The 
Chamberlain  has  made  no  fuss.  He  has  simply  let  it  be  known 
that,  if  unauthorized  plays  were  produced  at  any  theatre  over 
which  he  had  control,  it  was  exceedingly  probable  that  when 
the  lessee  came  for  a  renewal  of  licence  the  request  would  not 
be  granted,  and  the  Independent  Theatre  Society  had  conse- 
quently to  provide  a  programme  of  a  sort  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  it  must  be  assumed,  from  the  precedent  of 
Ghosts,  it  was  intended  to  purvey.  Of  the  three  plays  acted 
at  the  Royalty  under  the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Theatre 
Society  last  week,  one  was  quite  reputable,  and  bore,  indeed, 
in  its  original  form  the  imprimatur  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  ; 
and  though  the  other  two  both  deal  with  seduction — which,  taste- 
fully varied  by  adultery,  seems  to  be,  in  the  view  of  the  Society, 
the  foundation  of  all  dramatic  art — there  is  nothing  particularly 
offensive  about  one  of  them.  The  Mivisfer^s  Call,  except,  indeed, 
its  dulness  and  stupidity.  As  for  the  other,  A  Visit,  the  admir- 
able discretion  of  the  Licenser  in  removing  some  exceedingly 
disagreeable  details  which  in  no  way  tend  to  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  piece  has  kept  it  as  nearly  within  the  limits 
of  good  taste — which  has  more  to  do  with  true  art  than  the 
Independent  Theatre  Society  can  possibly  imagine — as  circum- 
stances permit.  With  regard  to  these  excisions  Mr.  William 
Archer,  the  adapter  of  A  Visit,  printed  the  suppressed  passages, 
and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  in  the  theatre;  and  this  was 
not  wise.  If  Mr.  Archer  had  told  us  that  these  suppressions  had 
made  a  highly  moral  play  appear  immoral,  we  should  of  course 
have  accepted  the  assertion  (wondering  what  the  passages  could 
possibly  have  been),  and  paid  some  heed  to  his  protest  that  he  had 
been  hardly  used.  By  printing  them,  however,  he  permits  us  to 
see  how  entirely  needless  they  were,  and  how  well  the  Licenser 
was  advised  in  striking  them  out.  We  are  not,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  in  the  slightest  degree  straitlaced,  or  blind  to  the 
value  of  illicit  passion  as  a  dramatic  theme.  Without  it,  mdeed, 
drama  would  almost  cease  to  be.  It  is  not  that,  but  the  need- 
less intrusion  of  nasty  detail,  to  which  we  object.  Here  Kepholt 
seduced  Florizel,  as  Faust  seduced  Marguerite,  and  Thornhill 
Olivia.  That  is  well,  except  that  there  was  in  the  tragedy  of 
Goethe  and  the  novel  of  Goldsmith  the  excuse  of  love,  which  in 
this  vulgar  Danish  play  is  wholly  absent ;  for  Repholt  meets  the 
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t^jirl  in  the  afternoon  and  persuades  her  to  stay  with  him  at  a 
liotel  the  same  night ;  and  Mr.  Archer  is  furious  with  the  excel- 
,Jent  Licenser  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  victim's 

desperation  at  daybreak."    The  Licenser  did  admirably. 

M  Theodore  de  Banville's  pretty  conceit,  Le  Uaitier,  is  surely 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  Mr.  John  Gray  has 
-translated  the  little  piece  in  rather  clumsy  and  commonplace 
■fashion,  and  the  lines  of  I^rgele  were  ill  spoken  by  Miss  Edith 
•Chester,  who  is  obviously  unskilled  in  such  enterprises.  The 
■Pierrot  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  was  of  a  very  different  com- 
iplexion,  and  marked  by  something  of  grace  and  imagination. 
Of  The  Minister's  Call,  the  piece  founded  by  Mr.  Arthur 
/Symons  on  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  story  called,  with  quaint  in- 
^ptness.  A  Modern  Idyl/,  it  is  possible  to  say  no  good  thing, 
-irhere  was  a  certain  amount  of  rough  force  in  the  narrative, 
which  describes  the  passion  of  the  Rev.  John  Letgood,  a  Kansas 
-Baptist  minister,  for  the  wife  of  one  of  his  deacons,  and  his  refusal 
■of  a  "  call ''  to  Chicago  on  condition  that  she  w'ill  become  his 
distress  ;  and  there  was  also  a  certain  grim  humour  in  the  efforts 
iof  the  deceived  husband  to  get  up  a  purse  for  the  minister  as 
/pome  compensation  for  what  is  mistaken  for  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  duty,  careless  of  earthly  reward.  In  the  play  the 
minister  makes  love  to  the  woman,  and  begs  her  to  tiy  to  a  dis- 
tant country.  She  is  a  very  commonplace  courtesan,  with  a 
^practical  mind,  and  she  points  out  that  they  have  no  money  to 
enable  them  to  reach  that  country,  nor  any  to  live  on  when  they 
■an-ive;  but  she  intimates  that  she  can  be  tender-hearted  where 
■they  are^  The  eccentric  pastor  is  quite  shocked.  The  idea  of 
adultery  in  Kansas  horrifies  him  ;  if  it  were  committed  in  a  neigh- 
■■t)Ouring  State  just  across  the  frontier,  he  thinks  his  curious  con- 
science would  not  trouble  him.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  directors 
■of  the  Independent  Theatre  Society  do  not  possess  much  sense  of 
Juimour.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  realized  the  character  of  the 
frivolous  wife. 

The  subject  of  A  T^i^it  has  been  indicated.  Emil  Repholt, 
paying  a  visit  to  his  friend  Kai  Neergaard,  relates  to  him  how 
one  day  he  met  on  a  steamer  and  promptly  seduced  a  young  girl 
whom  he  has  never  seen  since ;  but  whom  he  soon  after  recog- 
nizes as  his  host's  bride.  Artii-tically  the  play  is  bad,  because 
the  distress  of  Mrs.  Neergaard,  when  she  knows  that  her  husband 
Las  found  out  her  escapade — he  is  not  deceived  by  this  verj' 
eccentric  innocence  theory— is  long  drawn  out  and  grows  mono- 
tonous. Neergaard,  though,  as  it  will  be  seen,  not  quite  a  fool, 
is  a  prig,  and  talks  like  one — at  considerable  length.  Miss  Olga 
LBrandon  represented  the  distress  of  Florizel  with  much  earnest- 
ness, and  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  played  skilfully  as  Repholt.  The 
entertainment,  as  a  whole,  was  much  inferior  to  that  given  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  a  recognized  theatre  of  repute,  and 
«ow  that  the  Licenser  has  so  very  properly  asserted  himself,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  special  function  the  Independent  Theatre 
iBociety  can  fill. 


DAVIE  DEANS'S  FRIENDS. 

^  IVI  ^'^  afternoon  he  would  sit  and  take  up  his  testimony 

again  the  Paip,  and  again  baptizing  of  bairns,  and 
i  he  like,"'  said  Mrs.  Butler.  "  Womau  ! "  reiterated  Deans, 
■"either  speak  about  what  you  ken  something  o',  or  be 
silent;  I  say  that  Independency  is  a  foul  heresy,  whilk 
ifiuld  be  rooted  out  of  the  land  wi'  the  fire  o'  the  spiritual 
■and  the  sword  of  the  civil  Magistrate."  This  is  a  well-known 
example   of  Cameronian    toleration,  whereto   may  be  added 

•  "^'Out  upon  your  General  Assembly,  and  the  back  o'  my  hand 
to  your  Court  o'  Sessions."  Mr.  Deans  is  made  to  hold  this 
high  and  impartial  testimony  about  the  year  1738,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  learn  that,  even  in  1749,  the  Auld  Leaven  was  as 

^Iveen  as  ever,  and  was  "  swearin'  at  lairge  "  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  was  only  a  belated  Cameronian,  with  no  particular 

•  belief  of  his  own,  but  with  the  rich  full-bodied  Cameronian 
power  of  cursing  everything  and  everybody.  There  exists,  for  the 
-enjoyment  of  mankind,  a  Cameronian  set  of  manifestoes — "  The 
Active  Testimony  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  "  (there  seem 
to  hare  been  two  of  them),  "being  a  brief  Abstract  of  Acknow- 
ledgment of  Sins "  (other  people's),  '•'  and  Engagement  to 
Duties,"  &c. 

As  also — "A  First  and  Second  Declaration  of  War  against  all 
llie  Enemies  of  Christ  at  Home  and  Abroad."  A  Fourth,  "  Con- 
taining a  Declaration  and  Testimony  against  the  Late  Unjust 
inva.sion  of  Scotland  by  Ch.vkles  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
end  William,  pretended  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  their  Malig- 
•i:ant  Emissaries."  And  Five  valuable  Papers  besides,  all  being 
■the  Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet.  Printed  in  the  year 
M.DCC.XLIX. 

There  is  no  printer's  nor  publisher's  name  to  this  work  of 


agreeably  impartial  sedition.  But  it  is  gallantly  signed  by  John 
llalden  and  James  Leslie,  who  were  the  Johnny  Dod  and  Davie 
Deans  of  the  period.  In  a  preface  they  put  out  their  tongues  at 
"  Laodicians  and  the  Job-trot  Professor  " — that  is,  the  Presbyterian 
who  does  not  go  all  lengths  with  Johnnie  Halden  and  Jamie 
Leslie.  "  No  doubt  at  these  simple  but  sound  papers,  the 
Criticks  will  carp,  the  Rabshakehs  will  rail,  the  Merethasins  or 
the  two  Rebels  will  rage  and  rave,  the  bloody  Hounds  will  gape 
and  threaten  to  devour  and  swallow  up  as  the  grave."  No 
Hounds  of  any  quality  took  the  slightest  notice  of  Johnnie  and 
Jamie,  but  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  simple  eloquence 
of  their  own  style,  and  ranted  as  if  they  had  been  on  a  hill-side. 

The  sins  which  Jamie  and  Johnnie  bewail  begin  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  wherein  infidelity  or  difference 
of  faith  does  not  make  void  the  magistrates  just  and  legal  autho- 
rity. This  is  shown  to  be  absurd  : — "  The  Case  betwixt  us  and 
the  present  Dominators  " — the  House  of  Hanover — is  to  the  point. 
The  next  awful  sin  is  the  confession  that  the  Law  of  Moses  does 
not  apply  to  a  modern  State.  It  does  apply ;  the  whole  of 
Europe,  except  Jamie  and  Johnnie,  is  guilty  of  worshipping  the 
Image  of  the  Beast.  Thirdly,  Charles  I.  was  not  punished  as  he 
deserved  ;  though  what  Jamie  and  Johnnie  would  have  done  to 
him  does  not  appear.  Next,  thei-e  is  the  sin  of  submitting  to 
Cromwell,  followed  by  the  sin  of  restoring  Charles  H.  Then 
there  was  "  the  wicked,  deceitful,  and  Hell-hatching  Tolerations, 
and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Bloody,  Idolatrous,  Jesulted  Papist, 
James,  Duke  of  York,"  followed  by  the  sin  of  receiving  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  Anna,  Princess  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  Georges, 
Dukes  of  Hanover.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Johnnie  and  Jamie 
are  perfectly  indiscriminate,  no  respecters  of  persons,  but  zealous 
to  declare  right-hand  fallings-off'  and  left-hand  backslidings. 
"  Therefore  we  hold  and  esteem  it  a  grievous  sin  to  own,  main- 
tain, support,  or  defend  the  present  Duke  of  Hanover."  Church 
and  State  "  are  at  this  day  entirely  composed  of  Malignants  and 
abominable  sectaries  of  all  sorts,  and  of  monstrous  shapes  and 
frightful  visages."    Nothing  can  be  more  candid. 

Next  comes  "  the  sin  of  the  Dissenting  Party,"  which  dissented 
from  Jamie  and  Johnnie.  Thej'  showed  their  viperous  malignity 
by  not  going  all  lengths  with  that  singular  savoury  miscreant, 
liackston  of  Rathillet,  and  pious  Balfour  of  Burley.  Thus  they 
"  overturned  the  very  principles  of  a  Covenanted  Reformation." 
In  opposition  to  such  wicked  men,  Jamie  and  Johnnie  solemnly 
engage,  by  their  united  efforts,  "to  cleanse  the  land  of  all  Here- 
ticks  " — that  is,  of  every  one  who  does  not  agi-ee  with  Jamie  and 
Johnnie.  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  Sectarianism  (which 
is  the  sin  of  differing  from  Johnnie  and  Jamie)  are  to  be  put 
down,  also  all  Vice,  Superstition,  Immoralities,  Stage  Plays, 
Sabbath-breakers,  Swearers,  Adulterers,  and  all  Profanity  what- 
soever. By  these  means  they  hope  that  "  our  Elder  Brethren,  the 
long  rejected  Jews,"  may  be  brought  into  the  Cameronian  fold. 
Johnnie  and  Jamie,  in  the  plentitude  of  their  generosity,  promise 
to  assist  the  Hebrews  in  recovering  the  Land  of  Canaan,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  In  fact,  nothing  short  of  a  Cameronian 
Crusade  is  intended,  and  we  may  imagine  James  and  John  leading 
a  Semitic  force  to  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  and  bringing  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  its  most  virulent  form.  Ah,  if  Professor 
Blackie  had  only  lived  then,  to  wield  in  the  van  that  umbrella 
which  is  advertised  in  connexion  with  his  graceful  form!  While 
these  three  men  held  together,  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened ?  For  Jamie  and  Johnnie  next  go  on,  quite  seriously — for 
a  joke  is  not  in  them — to  declare  war  against  Turk,  Pope,  and 
Prelate,  and  "  the  accursed  Union,  which  we  hereby  expressly  dis- 
claim, renounce,  and  abrogate."  The  Elector  is  then  tersely  de- 
scribed as  a  foreigner  of  a  false  religion,  while  the  Pretender  is  "  a 
gross  idolater,  a  sworn  slave  to  Antichrist,  and  should  die  the 
death."  Poor  "  old  Mr.  James  Misfortunate  "  in  Rome  little  knew 
Avhat  risks  he  ran.  "  We  hope  by  God's  strength  doubly  to  re- 
pay him  and  his  adherents."  In  a  second  declaration  of  war  Jamie 
and  Johnnie  carry  their  victorious  arms  against  (hear  it,  Professor 
Freeman,  and  attend,  Mr.  Gladstone)  "  the  thrice  cursed,  rapa- 
cious, ravenous,  and  bloody  House  of  Austria."  They  next  damn 
the  blood  of  the  House  of  Savoy  "  in  terms  unworthy  of  a  Chair- 
man," as  the  Chevalier  Bourke  has  it.  The  House  of  Savoy  is  "  a 
violent  and  virulent  Tyger."  "  They  ought  and  may  get  blood 
to  drink."  Next,  turning  their  attention  to  home  politics,  the 
Cameronians  curse  "  the  sacrilegious  Tlirone  of  Britain  and  the 
possessors  thereof,"  for  their  alliance  with  these  "  idolatrous,  bloody, 
butchering  Belials,  the  Austrian  Jezabel,  and  Sardinian  Ahab,  and 
now  with  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  all  the  Limbs  of  Anti- 
christ." The  pestilential  sect  of  seceders  catch  it  next  "  for  their 
mad  and  stupid  Loyalty  to  the  Idolatrous  throne  of  Britain." 
This  particular  set  of  curses  was  "  given  at  Hemlock  Ridge  "  by 
John  and  James. 

Then  comes  a  particular  commination  against  "  the  two 
young  Pretenders,  Charles  and  William,"  who,  perhaps,  were 
never  cursed  in  company  before ;  "  for,  altho'  like  Sampson's 
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I'oxes,  their  heads  are  asunder  anent  their  worldly  interests,  yet 
their  tails  are  unite  about  the  Dragon's  neck."  Poor  Charles  is 
denounced  for  "  invading  our  land  with  seven  men  " — the  Seven 
Men  of  Moidart — "  without  ever  declaring  what  Religion  he 
held,"  and,  indeed,  he  was  as  unprejudiced  as  good  Captain  Kirk. 
The  Captain  being  asked  by  James  I.  to  become  a  Catholic, 
said  he  was  unluckily  engaged  to  the  Bey  of  Algiers  to  be- 
come a  Mahomedan,  if  ever  he  did  change  his  religion  at  all. 
"  Also,"  and  this  is  excellent,  "  we  reckon  it  a  great  Vice 
in  Charles,  his  foolish  pity  and  lenity  in  sparing  these  profane, 
blasphemous  Red-coats,  that  Providence  put  into  his  hand,  when 
by  putting  them  to  death  this  poor  land  might  have  been  eased 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  these  \ermin  of  Hell,  and  he  would 
have  had  fewer  to  have  fougliten  against  him,  and  guarded  his 
people  to  the  Gallows."  There  speaks  the  auld  leaven  of 
Drumclog  and  Philiphaugh ;  these  are  the  sincere  utterances  of 
the  Honest  Men.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  suffers  next,  not 
for  his  foolish  pity  and  lenity.  His  soldiers,  especially  the 
Germans  (who  behaved  particularly  well),  are  "  mad,  unclean 
Beasts."  Johnny  and  Jamie  give  a  very  pitiful  account  of  the 
Butcher's  atrocities  after  Culloden,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
a  trifle  exaggerated,  for  James  and  John  are  very  dauntless 
rhetoricians.  The  juries  which  condemned  the  Jacobites  are 
"  the  very  scum  of  England."  Royal  Birthdays  are  next  fulmi- 
nated against,  and,  after  damning  "  Wicketl  Porteous "  (the 
Porteous  of  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian),  this  precious  testimony 
ends,  Johnnie  and  Jamie  having  relieved  their  feelings  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  survivals,  infi- 
nitely more  bigotted  than  Gifted  Gilfillan,  who  fought  for  the 
Hanoverian  Usurper,  and  so  comes  in  for  his  share  of  condemna- 
tion with  the  rest.  But  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Ilalden  really  kept 
up  the  fine  old  spirit  of  Cameron  and  Cargil,  though  nobody  was 
so  foolish  as  to  hang  them  at  the  Grass  Market.  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  the  book  is  a  jest  broken  on  the  Cameronians. 
But  they  were  not  important  enough  to  call  for  a  jape  so  long — 
and  so  expensive. 


MONEY  MATTEKS. 

f  I IHE  fall  in  the  gold  premium  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  240  per 
cent,  is  inspiring  the  hope  that  at  last  political  confidence  is 
returning  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  that  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  improving.  It  is  true  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  is  yet  very  great ;  340  paper  dollars  exchange 
for  only  100  gold  dollars,  or  to  put  the  matter  a  little  dirt'erently, 
<he  paper  dollar,  which  is  nominally  worth  50c?.  of  our  money, 
really  exchanges  for  only  i^hd.  It  is  also  true  that  the  exchange 
is  fluctuating  rapidly.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  premium  was 
Gomewhat  lower  even  than  it  is  now;  then  it  went  up  sharply 
again  ;  once  more  it  has  fallen  and  then  slightly  risen.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  there  should  be  fluctuations  in  the  decline  of 
the  premium,  just  as  there  were  when  it  was  mounting  up  rapidly  ; 
and  as  for  the  greatness  of  the  depreciation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  one  time  last  year  the  premium  was  as  high  as  361 
per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  100  gold  dollars  exchanged  for  461 
paper  dollars — the  paper  dollar  was  worth  little  more  than 
io^d.  sterling.  That  it  has  risen  from  about  io\d.  to  about  14^^/. 
is  a  very  considerable  improvement,  and  seems  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  the  premium  will  fall  further,  or,  to  speak  in  more  intel- 
ligible language,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper  dollar 
will  rise.  Under  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Lord  Rothschild's 
Committee  with  the  Argentine  Government  immediately  after 
the  Baring  crisis,  the  payment  in  cash  of  the  interest  on  the 
Argentine  National  Debt,  except  the  1886  Loan,  was  suspended 
for  three  years.  The  Government,  therefore,  is  excused  at 
present  from  sending  gold  to  Europe,  and  that  of  itself  ought 
very  materially  to  improve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
Just  before  the  crisis  the  Argentine  Government,  to  keep 
faith  with  its  creditors,  was  compelled  to  issue  large  amounts 
of  paper  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  gold  that  it  had 
to  send  to  Europe  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  If  that 
system  had  gone  on,  there  is  no  knowing  how  high  the  premium 
might  have  risen ;  but  the  suspension  of  interest  payments  for 

three  years  enahles  the  Government  to  stop  issuing  paper  at 

all  events  in  payment  of  interest.  Immediately  after  the  crisis 
the  Government  a>lso  had  to  issue  a  good  deal  of  paper  to  enable 
the  banks  and  the  Municipal  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
to  maintain  their  credit.  For  a  considerable  time  past  there  have 
been  no  further  fresh  issues,  and  that,  again,  ought  very  mate- 
rially to  improve  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Still,  as  long  as  politics 
were  uncertain  it  was  not  likely  that  confidence  would  com- 
pletely revive.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  very  doubtful  how 
the  Presidential  election  would  result ;  but  now  it  seems  probable 
that  Senor  Saenz-Pena  will  be  elected.  He  has  been  adopted 
as  candidate  both  by  the  National  and  the  Union  Civica  Con- 


ventions, and  the  platform  upon  which  he  is  to  stand— <^o  use  an 
American  term — is  full  of  the  very  best  professions.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  long  way  between  promise  and  performance,  and  also 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Seuor  Saenz-Pena  is  an  old  man. 
Still,  his  character  is  high,  and  as  tlie  best  elements  in  the 
Republic  support  him,  wo  seem  to  have  grounds  for  hoping  that 
his  Administration  will  be  a  very  great  im])roveinent  upon  those 
of  his  predecessors  for  some  years  past.  If  he  is  elected  and  acts 
on  the  principles  of  his  party,  then  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  Republic,  to  repair  the  errors 
of  the  past,  and  to  introduce  a  better  financial  system  in  every 
direction.  One  thing  he  is  pledged  to  is  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  paper  currency,  and  if  that  is  carried  out  the 
value  of  the  dollar  will  necessarily  rise.  Lastly,  the  high 
premium  on  gold  has  greatly  checked  imports  into  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  while  it  has  correspondingly  stimulated  exports — 
that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  two  years  now  the  Argentine  people 
have  been  buying  less  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  for 
many  years  before,  while  they  have  been  selling  decidedly  more. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  consequently  now  in  i'avour  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  as  the  Republic  is  not  paying  in  cash  the  interest 
upon  its  debts,  while,  as  just  said,  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
indebted  to  it  for  the  exports  it  is  selling,  that  again  tends  to 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  There  is  little  doubt, 
then,  that  the  paper  money  would  rapidly  rise  in  value  if  poli- 
tical confidence  were  really  restored.  In  April  the  elections  for 
the  Electoral  College  will  take  place,  and  if  there  is  a  decided 
majority  of  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  Sefior  Saenz-Pena,  tlien 
it  may  be  hoped  that  confidence  will  improve  rapidly,  and  with 
improving  confidence  there  will  be  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  Until  the  autumn  the 
new  President  will  not  be  installed  in  oflice,  and  some  time  will 
have  to  elapse  before  he  can  choose  his  Ministers  and  declare  his 
policy  to  Congress.  A  real  revival  of  confidence,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  looked  for  until  some  time  next  year  ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  a  candidate  is  chosen  in  whom  the  best  elements  of  the 
country  put  their  trust  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial 
influence  both  upon  the  value  of  the  paper  money  and  upon  general 
business  throughout  the  country. 

The  money  market  has  been  again  easier  this  week,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  fallen  to  if  per  cent. 
Trade  is  declining,  speculation  is  at  a  standstill,  all  over  Europe 
rates  are  very  low,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  for  months  yet. 
Gold  is  being  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  from  this 
time  forward  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  payments  out  of  the 
Exchequer  will  exceed  the  receipts.  We  are  likely,  therefore,  to 
have  for  months  yet  a  very  easy  market. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Wednesday  to  4i|f7.  peroz.  The 
sales  of  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  by  the  India  Council  on 
that  day  were  considered  unsatisfactory.  The  drought  in  India, 
too,  is  unfavourable  to  the  market,  and  the  American  speculators 
appear  hopeless  of  sustaining  prices.  Every  one,  moreover,  is 
now  convinced  that  the  Free  Coinage  Bill,  though  it  may  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives,  will  probably  be  thrown  out  by  the 
Senate,  and  even  if  it  is  not,  that  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

At  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  account  to  be  arranged  was 
found  to  be  reduced,  and  money  was  in  plentiful  supply  at  low 
rates.  The  market  in  consequence  somewhat  improved.  At  the 
same  time,  the  alarmist  rumours  that  were  circulated  some 
time  ago  have  quite  ceased,  and  a  more  hopeful  feeling  pre- 
vails ;  especially  there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  sound  in- 
vestment securities.  On  Wednesday,  for  example,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Manchester  Corporation  Three  per  Cent.  Re- 
deemable stock  was  offered  for  tender  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  applications  amounted  to  4J  millions,  and  the  average  price 
was  nearly  l|  above  the  minimum.  The  success  of  the  issue 
had  a  very  reassuring  efl'ect  upon  the  investment  market. 
Still  more  favourable  has  been  the  influence  of  the  reports 
from  Buenos  Ayres  received  during  the  past  week,  and  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  fall  in  the  gold  premium,  the  prospect  of 
an  uncontested  Presidential  election,  the  improvement  in  trade, 
and  the  renewal  of  immigration  from  Europe,  are  all  excellent 
symptoms,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  all  Argentine  securities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week 
some  apprehension  was  excited  in  the  market  for  American 
securities  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  take  up  a  hostile  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
combination  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Itailroad  Companies.  It  is 
now  thought,  however,  that  the  action  will  come  to  little, 
and  at  all  events  it  is  believed  that  the  combination  will 
be  maintained,  even  though  some  modifications  may  have 
to  be  introduced  into  it.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company  has 
joined  the  combination,  having  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Reading  Company.    On  ^^'ednesday, 
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tberefore,  there  was  an  iiiiproTement  in  IMew  York,  wlilch  has 
further  increased  courage  in  London.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Continental  Bourses  are  ■weak.  The  leading-  operators  both  in 
Paris  and  in  Berlin  are  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  sell.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  condition  of 
most  Continental  countries  is  very  disquieting.  The  famine  is 
growing  worse  and  worse  in  Russia  ;  Portugal  is  in  a  deplorable 
state  ;  the  crises  in  Spain  and  Italy  are  deepening,  and  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  foresee  how  the  crisis  in  Greece  will  end.  But 
there  is  not  much  speculation  now  in  Loudon  in  international 
securities.  And  even  the  continuance  of  the  coal  crisis  has  not 
affected  markets  as  much  as  last  week. 

Although  the  coal  crisis  continues,  the  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  stoppage  of  work  will  not  be  general.  A  second  vote 
has  had  to  be  taken  in  Durham,  and  elsewhere  it  is  thought  that 
the  Federation  will  not  succeed  as  widely  as  seemed  probable  at 
first.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  February  are  again  un- 
favourable. Our  foreign  customers  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy 
largely  from  us,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  decline  will  go  on 
for  a  considerable  time  yet. 


The  most  important  and  marked  change  in  the  stock  markets 
this  week  is  the  rise  in  Argentine  securities,  both  industrial  and 
governmental.  The  Argentine  Five  per  Cent,  bonds  of  1886 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  64,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  3,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  57,  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  5.  The  National  Cedulas  of  the  "  A  "  series 
closed  at  25,  a  rise  of  and  the  Provincial  Cedulas  of  the  "I" 
series  closed  at  11,  a  rise  of  i.  Turning  next  to  Argentine  Rail- 
way stocks,  which  have  fallen  so  persistently  and  so  ruinously 
during  the  past  couple  of  years,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordi- 
nary closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  70-2,  arise  compared  with  the 
precedingThursday  of  5 ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Great  Southern  Ordinary 
closed  at  1 20-2  ,  a  rise  of  6  ;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  58-60,  a 
rise  of  4.  On  the  other  hand,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven 
per  Cent.  Preference  closed  at  58-63,  a  fall  of  5.  While  there 
has  been  this  general  recovery  in  Argentine  securities,  there  is 
also  recorded  an  advance  in  investment  stocks.  Consols  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  gslc.j  ^  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  f .  Indian  Three  per  Cent.  Sterling  closed  at 
95i,  also  a  rise  of  §.  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  closed  at  94I,  a  rise  of  ^.  Rupee-paper,  in  consequence  of 
the  decline  in  silver,  fell  |  during  the  week,  the  Four  per 
Cents  closing  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  70.  In  Home  Railway 
stocks  the  changes  have  not  been  considerable.  The  first  efi'ect  of 
the  coal  crisis  was  a  fall ;  then  there  was  a  recovery,  as  the  market 
hoped  a  sei'ious  stoppage  would  not  take  place,  while  recently  there 
has  been  another  decline.  The  final  result  is  but  a  small  change. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  io8i, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^,  and  Nortb- 
Eastern  Consols  closed  at  154I,  a  fall  of  f  ;  but  Midland  closed  at 
1 59l>  '■'se  of  |.  In  the  American  market,  again,  while  prices 
fluctuated  a  good  deal,  the  final  charges  are  not  considerable. 
There  was  a  fall  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  recovery.  Beginning  with 
the  speculative  securities  (which  are  unsuited  to  investors), 
"we  find  Denver  Preferred  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  54^, 
a  rise  of  ^ ;  but  Reading  shares  closed  at  28]-,  a  fall  of  2 : 
and  the  First  Income  bonds  closed  at  76^,  a  fall  of  i.  Coming 
now  to  investment  stocks,  we  find  that  Pennsylvania  shares  closed 
at  S3o  ^  fiill  of  I)  New  York  Central  closed  at  iigi,  a  fall 
of  I  ;  but  Illinois  Central  closed  at  108^,  a  rise  of  I  ;  while  Lake 
Shore  closed  at  138,  a  rise  of  no  less  than  7,  there  having  been 
an  extraordinary  advance  in  these  shares  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last  in  New  York.  Inter-Bourse  securities  have  changed  very 
little.  Spanish  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  59yj,  a  rise  of 
^  ;  Gree\"  bonds  of  1884  closed  at  63-4,  a  fall  of  x  ;  v.bile  Italian 
closed  at  87I,  a  fall  of  f. 


CONCERT  CHROKICLTi;. 

rj^HURSDAV,  Feb.  25//*.— The  sixth  of  Mr.  Henschel's  London 
tiymphony  Concerts  brought  a  successful  season  to  a  brilliant 
close.  Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  was  played  in  its  usual 
form,  giving  an  opportunity  of  confirming  the  impression  pro- 
duced liy  the  new  edition  of  the  earlier  version  played  by  Mr. 
Manns's  band  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The  concert  opened 
with  Miss  ]']thel  Smyth's  efi'ective  Overture  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  which  was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1890, 
and  ended  with  the  brilliant  Prelude  to  Act  iii.  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
opera  The  Troubadour.  Mr.  Ilenschel  deserves  thanks  for  rescuing 
so  effective  a  number  from  the  oblivion  to  which  a  wretched 
libretto  has  consigned  the  rest  of  the  opera.    In  Saint-Saens's 


second  Violoncello  Concerto  and  in  solos."  by||PoppeT  and  Godard 
Ilerr  Hugo  Becker  showed  his  brilliant  execution^and  good  style  ; 
his  tone,  however,  left  something  to  be  desired.  The  beautiful 
duet,  "  Vous  soupirez,  Madame,"  from  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et 
Benedict,  was  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Ilenschel  and  Mme.  Hope 
Glenn.  The  few  numbers  which  are  occasionally  performed  from 
Berlioz's  operas  make  it  a  matter  for  wonder  why  no  manager 
attempts  their  revival  on  the  stage.  JBenvenuto  Cellini,  and  even 
the  second  part  of  Les  Troyens,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  successful 
if  adequately  played. 

Saturday,  Feb.  zyth. — The  Crystal  Palace  Concert  comprisecl 
several  novelties,  none  of  which,  however,  proved  of  first-rate 
interest.  Two  new  "Melodies"  for  strings,  by  Edward  Grieg,  are 
transcriptions  from  the  composer's  own  songs ;  and,  though 
taking  enough,  are  hardly  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  the  two 
earlier  adaptations  which  are  so  familiar  to  amateurs.  Herr 
Hugo  Becker  played  a  well-written,  but  not  very  original, 
"  Concertstiick "  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  from  the  pen  of' 
Signor  Bazzini,  the  principal  of  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  and  was 
also  heard  in  tAvo  short  solo  pieces.  The  vocalist  was  Mr.  Oudin,. 
whose  splendid  declamation  gave  full  efi'ect  to  the  Templar's 
soliloquy  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe.  Mr.  Oudin  also 
brought  forward  a  dramatic  Scena  byt^Mr.  Herbert  Bunning,  a 
young  English  composer  who  has  recently  returned  from  studying 
at  Milan.  Mr.  Bunning  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  words,  and  the  composer  is  consequently  severely  handi- 
capped. Though  the  Scena  is  not  ineffective,  the  impression 
it  produced  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bunning  doe& 
not  seem  to  have  any  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  and  the  models 
he  has  followed  are  by  no  means  of  the  loftiest  order.  The  result 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  composer  has  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  he  knows  how  to  disguise  shortcomings  by  full  orchestratioii 
and  ad  captandum  eflects. 

Monday,  Fib.  29. — At  Steinway  Hall  Mr.  Edgar  Haddock, 
the  Yorkshire  violinist,  completed  his  Recital  of  Beethoven's 
Violin  Sonatas  in  order  of  chronology — or  rather  of  opus  number 
— his  success  being  largely  due  to  the  good  pianoforte-playing  of 

Mme.  de  Pachmann.  At  St.  James's  Hall  a  performance  of 

Bach's  "  Magnificat "  was  given  by  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Considerable  interest  had  been  aroused  by 
the  announcement  that  the  work  would  be  performed  "  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  resources  intended 
by  the  composer "  ;  but  the  expectations  aroused  were  by  no 
means  satisfied.  Franz's  additional  accompaniments  were,  in- 
deed, discarded ;  but  the  choir  was  certainly  larger  than 
that  used  at  the  Thomaskirche  by  Bach,  the  boys'  voices  were 
replaced  by  female  soprani  and  contralti,  a  pianoforte  part 
was  introduced,  and  (at  lea.st  in  one  place)  the  original  score  was 
altered.  Moreover,  the  performance  was  by  no  means  a  good  one, 
and  the  miscellaneous  programme  which  followed  showed  that 
the  Academy  students  are  far  more  at  home  in  more  modern  com- 
positions than  in  the  elaborate  polyphonic  harmonies  of  the  great 
Leipzig  Cantor.  The  "Magnificat  "  was  conducted  by  Mr  Corder. 
In  the  evening  the  return  of  Dr.  Joachim  imparted  unusual  inte- 
rest to  the  Popular  Concert.  The  greatest  of  living  violinists 
soon  showed  in  Beethoven's  Rasoumowsky  Quartet  in  F  major. 
Op.  59,  that  his  powers  are  as  unimpaired  as  ever.  His  solo  was 
Max  Bruch's  melodious  Romance  in  A,  and  for  an  encore  he  gave 
the  Aria  from  Bach's  unaccompanied  Sonata  in  C  major,  besides 
leading  a  Quartet  of  Haydn's,  with  which  the  couch  t  elided 
The  pianist  and  vocalist  were  also  old  favourites  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  where  neither  has  been  heard  for  some  time.  Miss- 
Zimmermann  played  a  Nocturne  and  a  Ballade  of  Chopin's,  and 
(as  an  encore)  a  little  piece  by  Signor  Albanesi,  and  Mrs.  Fassett 
sang  songs  by  Hasse,  Brahms,  and  Henschel. 

Saturday,  March  ^th. — A  new  Cantata,  Queen  Hynde  of 
Caledon,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn,  was  brought 
forward  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert.  Mr.  MacCunn,  afier  hi& 
striking  youthful  successes,  has  provided  his  admirers  with  such  a 
string  of  disappointments  that  by  this  time  it  seems  almost  hopeless 
to  expect  him  to  take  up  the  position  which  at  onetime  he  seemed 
likely  to  attain.  His  new  Cantata,  which  was  first  heard  at 
Glasgow  last  January,  has  the  same  faults  that  have  been  pointed 
out  in  its  predecessors.  Though,  according  to  the  Analysis,  it 
"has  been  written  as  if  intended  for  the  stage,"  and  "  is  prac- 
tically an  opera,"  the  work  is  thoroughly  undiamatic,  both  as 
regards  words  and  music  ;  the  former,  indeed,  are  so  poor  that  ic 
is  astonishing  the  composer  could  have  selected  thesQ.  The  instru- 
mentation, as  is  always  the  case  with  Mr.  MacCunn's  work,  is  the 
best  feature  in  the  Cantata.  The  opening  is  impressive  and 
richly  orchestrated,  and  the  Battle-Hymn  of  Norsemen  and  suc- 
ceeding scene  are  vigorous  and  not  ineffective.  But  the  vocal 
writing,  both  for  solo  voices  and  chorus,  is  very  weak,  and  the 
composer  shows  an  incapacity  for  part-writing  and  for  anything 
like  choral  development  which  makes  it  seem  as  if  his  musical 
education  had  been  confined   to  the  study  of  orchestration. 
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Only  once — in  tlie  scene  before  referred  to — does  Queen  Hynde 
of  Caledon  eliow  any  improvement  in  this  respect  upon  its 
predecessors.  The  Chorus  of  Celestial  Spirits,  and  concluding 
chorus,  where  some  opportunity  for  elaborate  part-writing  was 
given  by  the  words,  are  quite  trivial.  The  performance  was  very 
good,  and  Friiulein  Fillunger,  Mme.  Emily  Squire,  and  Messrs. 
Piercy  and  Black  made  all  they  could  of  the  solo  parts. 

Monday,  March  7. — At  Mr.  Edgar  Haddock's  "  Musical  After- 
■noon  "  a  good  performance  of  Schumann'.s  Sonata,  Op.  105,  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  was  given  by  Mme.  de  Pachmann  and  the 
■concert-giver.  The  pianist  was  also  heard  in  the  same  composer's 
"  Etudes  Symphoniques,"  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  flat,  Op.  34, 
Schubert's  Impromptu  in  G  major,  and  a  brightly-written 
jMinuet  by  Sieveking,  all  of  which  were  extremely  well  played ; 
while  for  an  encore  she  gave  Chopin's  Study  in  G  sharp  minor, 
Op.  25,  No.  6,  with  really  exquisite  finish.  A  little  Romance  of 
her  composition,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  was  well  played  by 
Mr.  Haddock,  and  proved  fairly  effective.  The  vocalist  was  Miss 
Efhe  Thomas,  who  has  a  light  fresh  soprano  voice  of  pretty 
quality.  She  sang  the  Polacca  from  Thomas's  Mignon,  "  The 
Soul's  Awakening,"  a  rather  meretricious  song  by  Mr.  Percy 
Haddock,  and  Rubinstein's  "  Der  Traum."— — At  the  Monday 
Popular  Concert,  Dr.  Joachim  led  the  Quartet  (Beethoven's 
F  minor,  Op.  95),  and  played  five  movements  of  Bach's  Suite  in  E, 
completing  the  work  by  the  last  two  movements,  which  he  gave 
as  an  encore.  The  pianist  was  Mile.  Eibeuschiitz,  who  played 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  1 1 1 ,  in  admirable  style.  Her  interpretation 
was  con.«picuous  for  its  impulse  and  fire,  yet  she  never  let  these 
qualities  get  the  upper  hand,  but  kept  them  throughout  under 
control,  with  a  restraint  which  was  extraordinary  in  so  young  an 
artist.  For  an  encore  she  gave  Brahms's  Capriccio  in  B  minor, 
which  was  well  played,  though  at  too  fast  a  pace.  Mrs.  Helen 
Trust  was  the  vocalist,  and  sang  Mehul's  "  Le  Doux  Mai  "  (from 
Le  TrSsor  Suppose),  Bertoni's  "  La  Verginella,"  and  a  common- 
place song  of  Hook's.  In  the  latter  she  was  out  of  tune,  but  the 
•other  songs  were  sung  very  prettily. 


A  NORTH-COUXTRY  HALL, 

XTTOULD  you  see  fair  Levens  aright visit  it  in  earliest 
'  '  spring  ;  that  is  the  season  in  which  to  realize  its  peculiar 
charm.  Summer,  in  sooth,  is  sweet  there.  Nowhere  does  June 
sunlight  fall  on  fairer  prospect  of  sloping  lawn,  grey  crag,  deep- 
bosomed  wood  and  winding  river  ;  but  then — every  English  park 
is  enchanted  land  in  summer.  In  autumn  the  vale  is  rich  with 
ripening  grain,  stretching  away  to  the  silvery  limestone  bluff 
called  Whitbarrow,  and  beyond,  to  the  blue  loops  and  crests  of  the 
Cumberland  range.  But  West-coast  autumns  are  of  precarious 
temper;  it  is  depressing  to  watch  a  sloppy  harvest  through 
streaming  panes.  In  wan  winter,  when,  in  the  frore  twilight, 
lights  gleam  early  from  the  casements,  the  old  Hall  is  almost  too 
picturesque— suggesting  the  art  of  Christmas  cards.  But  though 
winds  of  March,  sweeping  bare  the  land  to  make  it  ready  for 
summer  finery,  often  bring  cold  more  searching  than  midwinter, 
there  are  basking  places  among  velvety  alleys  and  under  hoar 
walls  in  Levens  garden  where  one  may  forestall  the  solstice. 
There  is  a  smell  of  impatient  vegetation  in  the  air ;  the  black- 
thorns have  veiled  themselves  in  a  chilly  haze  of  blossom  ;  already 
there  are  patches  of  faint  verdure  on  hawthorn  hedges :  beneath 
•tham  the  cuckoo-pint  has  thrust  up  its  glistering  blades. 

And  along  the  tracks,  like  troubled  sprites, 
The  dead  leaves  whirl  along. 

Biit  the  brightest  gleam  in  memories  of  early  springtide  in 
Westmoreland  comes  from  the  daflbdils.  Copsewood  glade  and 
■Toadside  bank,  mill  meadow  and  village  orchards,  upland  lawn 
under  limestone  crag— each  decks  itself  in  fairy  livery  of  green 
■and  gold.  One  may  drive  for  miles  through  this  fair  champaign 
and  never  lose  sight  of  Lenten  lilies— in  wreaths,  in  scattered 
clusters,  iji  links  or  shining  sheets.  Quidmulta?  Too  much, 
perhaps,  allready ;  seeing  that  private  nursery  gardeners  are  send- 
ing root-pilferers  into  every  lane  and  wood  in  the  land,  and 
we  have  ro  wish  to  assist  them  in  their  nefarious  trade. 

Even  in  this  county,  rich  as  it  is  beyond  most  others  in  examples 
of  the  homes  of  the  Cavaliers,  Levens  stands  unique  in  the  un- 
altered character  both  of  house  and  surroundings.  One  is  even 
inclined  to  view  the  lofty  larches  which  tower  over  the  entrance 
as  an  anachronism,  for  there  were  no  larches  in  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  name  Levens,  as  antiquaries  may 
care  to  n<3te,  is  derived  from  a  very  different  tree,  the  wych 
«lm,  called  in  Celtic  speech  leamhan  (pronounced  leiwen),  still 
a  plentiful  spontaneous  growth  in  the  district.  The  deer- 
park,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  has  not  varied  from  the 
limits  set  out  in  the  royal  licence  to  enclose  it  in  1360.  It 
is  true  that  the  original  building,  an  ordinary  pele  tower, 


dating,  as  its  arched  doorways  testify,  from  the  thirteenth  or 
early  fourteenth  century,  has  been  largely  added  to.  The 
Bellinghames,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Levens  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  were  a  wealthy  family ;  one  Sir 
James,  knighted  by  James  I.  on  his  first  progress  through  the 
northern  counties,  .spent  liberally  on  Elizabethan  architects,  to 
whom  are  owing  the  spacious  hall,  the  drawing-room  with  its 
noble  mantelpiece  of  carved  oak,  the  quaint  library  with  still 
richer  oak  carving,  and  the  numerous  bedrooms  above,  which  to 
wander  among  is  occupation  for  a  long  summer  afternoon.  There 
prevailed  in  those  days  a  practice,  much  to  be  commended  to 
modern  builders,  of  carving  in  each  room  the  initials  of  him  who 
caused  it  to  be  built  or  decorated,  with  the  date.  Thus  the 
mantelpieces  in  the  various  rooms  are  inscribed  with  different 
years  from  1586  to  1617,  while  it  is  open  to  heralds  and  genealo- 
gists to  supplement  the  chronology  by  the  escutcheons  embossed 
and  painted  on  the  plaster  cornice  which  divides  panelled  wall 
from  fretted  ceiling,  or  inserted  in  the  stained  glass  of  the 
lattices. 

But  except  a  few  bedrooms  over  the  kitchen  and  offices,  and  a 
well-designed  tower  on  the  garden  front,  the  Elizabethan  work 
has  not  been  interfered  with.  Elizabethan,  that  is,  wich  traces 
of  Northern  influence,  for.  the  chimney  stacks,  built  of  small 
flakes  of  limestone,  climb  the  skies  in  the  cylindrical  form 
peculiar  to  the  district. 

The  interior  is  wonderfully  rich  in  oak.  The  rooms  are 
panelled  throughout ;  carving  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  richness 
abounds,  although  on  some  of  the  walls,  notably  on  those  of  the 
dining-room  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  Sir  James  Bellingham 
spread  stamped  and  richly-coloured  Spanish  leather.  There  is 
suspicion  that  this  profusion  of  decoration  had  partly  owed  its 
origin  to  rivalry  with  a  neighbouring  squire  at  Sisergh,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  insolvency  which  forced  Alan  Bellingham  to  part 
witli  his  beautiful  home  in  1690.  The  oak  lining  of  a  room  at 
Sisergh  was  last  year  bought  by  the  South  Kensington  autho- 
rities, and  is  now  set  up  in  their  Museum. 

In  the  year  last  named  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Grahme,  of  the  house  of  Netherby,  to  whom  Levens  owes 
its  crowning  distinction  among  the  homes  of  England.  Not  else- 
where— except,  it  may  be,  at  Hardwicke — remains  such  a  perfect 
display  of  the  lost  topiary  art.  Grahme  employed  M.  Beaumont, 
who  (as  is  recorded  upon  his  portrait  at  Levens)  laid  out  Hampton. 
Court  Garden  for  James  II.  There  existed,  probably  before  Beau- 
mont's arrival  at  Levens,  a  garden  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
"  rare  figures  of  composures,"  or  knots,  and  pleached  alleys  ;  for 
there  are  still  bowls  on  the  green  bearing  the  Bellinghame  crest,  as 
well  as  others  engraved  with  that  of  Grahme.  Minute  details  of 
the  operations  which  ensued  on  Beaumont's  arrival  have  been 
preserved  in  letters  from  the  steward.  Banks,  to  his  master,  dating 
from  1699  to  1703.  In  the  autumn  of  1701  he  records  a  great 
storm,  which  "  hath  done  great  damedg  in  the  garden  a  mongst 
trees,  bemun  (Beaumont)  is  very  much  disturbed  about  is  trees, 
he  wants  stakess  for  them."  The  Frenchman's  name  was  a  sad 
stumbling-block  to  the  English  steward's  phonetic  sense  ;  it  is 
variously  rendered  "  bamant,"  "  beamant,"  "  Mr.  Beomant,"  &c. ; 
the  withholding  of  the  capital  initial  being,  perhaps,  significant 
of  stout  Westmoreland  contempt  for  his  nationality. 

Banks,  however,  testifies  to  the  energy  with  which  Beaumont 
carried  on  his  work.  "  The  ould  brocken-winded  coach  hors  dyed 
this  day  comeing  from  Milthropp  with  a  sacke  of  otes  on  his  back. 
We  shall  not  know  what  to  do  in  the  garden  for  him,  and  the 
other  all  most  killed  weth  contenually  working  .  .  .  but  beamont 
.  .  .  hath  put  all  the  borders  in  as  good  order  as  he  cane,  he  is 
now  mooving  and  altering  his  flowers  and  plants,  and  allso  hath 
poulled  down  the  beg  was  round  the  mellion  ground  and  hath 
planted  the  belli  bore  round  the  place,  and  he  got  very  good 
staeks  coot  and  set  round  it  .  .  .  and  made  the  carpenters  cout 
out  the  stackes  out  of  the  hart  of  a  good  eish  tree." 

These  letters,  full  of  placid  particulars  of  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  a  country  gentleman,  are  in  strange  contrast  to  many  others 
addressed  to  Grahme  during  these  years,  and  still  preserved  in. 
the  charter-room  at  Levens.  Grahme,  a  staunch  and  restless 
Jacobite,  was  repeatedly  proclaimed  and  once  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
have  already  dealt  with  and  pub'ished  some  of  this  correspond- 
ence, the  most  important,  perhaps,  being  the  original  draft,  in 
James  II. 's  own  handwriting,  of  a  document  setting  forth  the 
King's  reasons  for  leaving  the  country.  Grahme,  though  he  had 
held  various  offices  under  James  II.,  and  continued  to  act  as  his 
confidential  adviser  after .  the  King's  abdication,  nevertheless 
managed  to  make  terms  with  King  William's  Government ;  and 
although  his  correspondence  betrays  how  deeply  he  remained  in- 
volved in  Jacobite  intrigue,  yet  his  experience  of  a  prison  interior 
sufficed  to  make  him  careful  not  to  incense  the  powers  that  were. 

His  lofty  schemes,  his  darkling  plots,  his  hopes,  scares,  alternate 
success  and  disappointment,  bore  little  permanent  fruit ;  we  tura 
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over  the  yellowing  piles  of  correspondence  with  none  of  the  thrill 
they  brought  to  their  original  recipient  ;  but  the  humbler 
achievements  of  M.Beaumont  endure  to  this  day.  It  is  enchanted 
ground,  this  strange  pleasaunce  at  Levens;  a  piece  of  a  de- 
parted age  surviving  restless  modes  and  forgotten  habits;  yey<s, 
elaborately  clipped  into  semblance  of  peacocks,  lions,  vases,  and 
columns,  stand  in  quaint  array  along  the  broad  paths,  and  be- 
tween their  sombre  forms,  in  borders  deeply  edged  with  box, 
there  flame  out  each  summer  "  bemant's "  crimson  and  white 
roses,  carnations,  lilies,  and  plenteous  store  of  old-world  flowers. 

There  is  brewed  at  the  Hall,  after  an  ancient  recipe,  a  deeply- 
coloured  and  heady  beverage  yclept  Morocco.  It  is  produced  on 
state  occasions,  and  many  have  learned  to  pledge  with  emphatic 
zest  the  time-honoured  toast — "  Luck  to  Levens  while  Kent 
runs ! " 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

IT  is  apparently  the  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
dramatists  to  deal  with  morbid  subjects,  and  it  is  the  self- 
imposed  privilege  of  a  certain  band  of  critics  to  foster  this  sort  of 
perilous  entertainment,  and  to  endeavour  to  impose  it  upon  the 
attention  of  English  audiences  hitherto  distinguished  for  the 
wholesome  tone  of  their  taste  in  matters  dramatic.  Society  in 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  does  not  appear  in  a  particularly 
favourable  light  in  these  plays.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause a  section  of  ?\orthern  society  is  out  of  joint,  Londoners 
should  take  a  special  interest  in  the  fact ;  and  hence  we  believe 
that  the  admirers  of  Ibsen  and  Otto  Ben/.on  will  eventually 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  perhaps  less  hnished,  but  certainly 
purer,  plays  of  native  origin ;  for  certainly  we  shall  always 
prefer  the  original  to  the  imitation,  and  if  the  general  public 
is  not  smitten  with  enthusiasm  for  Ibsen,  Benzon,  and  Co., 
it  is  unlikely  to  take  into  much  favour  their  Anglo-Saxon 
disciples.  T/ie  Plorcdf.ns  is  not  a  direct  translation  from  the 
Swedish  of  Benzon,  but  an  adaptation,  through  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  which  we  can  study — possibly  to  the  life — the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  a  very  second-class  Swedish  family.  The 
Plowdens,  transplanted  from  Stockholm  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leicester,  are  not  an  agreeable  family  at  all,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular they  recall  similar  circles  into  which  Ibsen  has  introduced 
us. 

Frankly,  it  was  not  worth  while  going  so  far  for  disagreeable 
types  and  unpleasant  subjects.  We  are  quite  aware  that  both 
exist,  and  abundantly,  at  home  ;  the  police  reports  prove  it, 
independently  of  society  scandal  and  gossip,  which  generally 
battens  on  the  suspected  but  not  proven.  The  Plowdens,  who 
made  their  first  bow  to  a  brilliant  audience  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  on  Tuesd  ay  afternoon,  are  a  deadly  commonplace 
group  of  people.  The  mother  is  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
party.  She  wins  our  respect  by  her  determined  opposition,  as  a 
worldly-wise  woman,  to  an  alliance  between  her  stepson  and  a 
lady  help,  who  acknowledges  that  she  has  grossly  misbehaved  in 
a  previous  situation.  Now  the  pivot  round  which  the  moral  of 
the  piece  turns  is  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Plowden  is  a  monstrous 
hard-hearted  woman,  and  that  the  ci-devant  governess  is 
an  angel  who  only  lacks  wings.  True  that  she  has  conducted 
herself  with  the  utmost  propriety  in  the  Plowden  household, 
and  that  she  declares  lierself  as  penitent  as  may  be,  and  has, 
moreover,  confessed  her  solitary  transgression  to  the  man  who 
has  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Society,  ior  its  better  protection,  has 
to  protest  against  admission  into  the  family  circles  of  convicted 
foolish  maidens,  and  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  agree  with 
Mrs.  Plowden  that  this  young  lady  is  not  a  desirable  wife  for  a 
respectable  young  man,  and  that  if  he  does  marry  her,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  action.  We  are  sorry  for  Miss  Cara 
Dale ;  but  her  early  training  must  have  been  very  deficient,  else 
surely  she  could  not  so  lightly  have  thrown  away  her  reputation. 
The  intrigue  is  made  doubly  painful  by  the  introduction  into  the 
piece  of  the  scoundrel — a  baronet,  of  course,  named  Sir  Hector 
Askell — who  is  engaged  to  the  sister  of  young  Plowden.  This 
young  lady  is  told  by  her  brother  that  Sir  Hector  is  a  rascal,  and 
she  dismisses  him  and  receives  with  girlish  efl'usion  her  future 
sister-in-law,  who,  by  the  way,  is  after  all  only  a  faint  replica 
of  Mrs.  Haller.  The  characters  in  the  play  are  well  sketched. 
That  of  old  Mr.  Plowden,  the  vacillating,  conceited,  soft-made 
man,  is  indeed  excellent.  Mrs.  Plowden,  too,  is  a  person  often 
encountered  in  inferior  country  society.  The  hero  is  quite  «  la 
mode.  He  is  described  as  of  no  particular  religion,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  his  moral  code,  at  least  as  regards  the 
fair  sex,  has  been  sadly  mixed,  "like  that  of  most  men  of 
his  age,  you  know."  But,  being  of  the  advanced  school,  he 
thinks  the  ladies  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
in  every  way  with  the  men,  and  that  consequently  Miss  Dale's 


escapade  is  naughty,  if  you  like,  but  not  irreparable,  and  that 
society,  which  extends  its  arms  to  the  man  who  tempted  her, 
should  receive  her  on  her  return  from  her  honeymoon  with  open 
arms.  We  have  not  much  sympathy  for  this  person's  brother, 
Mr.  Norman  Plowden,  who  makes  cynical  mischief,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  hector  his  parents  ;  but  the  character  is  well  drawn.. 
The  play  is  certainly  well  written.  Mr.  Rose  deserves  much 
praise  for  his  work.  But  was  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  Miss 
Isabel  Ellison,  who  gave  the  matinee,  has  much  talent,  whiclr 
still  needs  a  great  deal  of  clever  training.  Her  intentions  are 
intelligent ;  but  her  attitudes  and  her  "  action,"  to  use  the  technical 
phrase,  are  awkward.  Her  voice,  too,  is  evidently  uncultivated  ; 
but,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  she  manifested  distinct  dramatic 
talent,  and  was  invariably  earnest,  consequently  interesting. 
Miss  RoseNesbitt  made  her  first  appearance  on  this  occasion,  and 
created  a  most  agreeable  impression.  She  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent.  Mr.  W.  Herbert  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Hector  very  well 
indeed  ;  Mr.  Charles  Allan  was  inimitable  as  old  Plowden,  and' 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring  played  with  considerable  spirit  and  still' 
more  tact  the  difficult  part  of  the  hero.  Miss  Henrietta  Lindley, 
who,  unfortunately,  is  only  too  often  absent  from  the  stage,  was 
a  capital  Mrs.  Plowden. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  for  the  revival  of  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt's 
play,  The  Black  Fla(j,  at  the  New  Olympic.  The  piece  has 
hitherto  only  been  seen  in  the  East  End,  and  in  the  East  End  it 
should  have  remained.  It  is  merely  crude  melodrama  of  the  old' 
school,  but  is  well  acted  by  Mr.  Basset  Roe,  Mr.  Brunton,  Mr, 
F.  M.  Wood,  and  especially  by  Miss  Maud  Wilton. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Terry,  the  mother  of 
famous  sons  and  daughters,  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered' 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  drama. 


THE  WEATHER. 

ANOTHER  wintry  week  has  passed  over  us,  and  apparently 
there  are  no  decided  prospects,  as  yet,  of  spring  weather. 
The  temperature  even  of  50°  has  not  been  reached  anywhere, 
except  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Portugal,  and  in  those 
districts  only  in  the  afternoons.  At  Lisbon,  in  particular,  the 
weather  has  been  most  inclement ;  we  hear  of  severe  storms,  aiid 
as  for  rain,  the  total  recorded  there  from  the  3rd  to  the  8th  was 
378  in.,  the  fall  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  being  i-o6  in.,  on> 
Friday  1-14  in.,  and  on  Monday  0  91  in.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
week  under  review  we  had  a  sharp  east  wind.  The  temperature 
was  not  very  low,  as  it  ranged  close  to  the  freezing  point,  but- 
the  air  was  excessively  dry  and  therefore  very  trying.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday,  last  week,  an  anticyclone,  with  readings- 
as  high  as  30-4  in.,  covered  the  whole  northern  part  of  tho 
North  Sea  and  Scotland  also.  It  was  the  easterly  current  at  the 
south  of  this  which  aft'ected  our  lungs  so  keenly.  On  Saturday 
this  system  began  to  break  up,  and  the  chart  for  that  day  shows 
three  separate  small  areas  of  high  barometer  readings  (30-4  in.)^ 
situated  respectively,  one  near  Stockholm,  another  over  the 
east  of  Scotland,  and  the  third  over  AVales.  With  such, 
an  irregular  distribution  of  pressure  the  winds  varied  all 
round  the  compass  and  were  all  light.  Since  that  date  the 
barometer  has  steadily  gone  down,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  a 
definite  area  of  depression  showed  itself  over  the  Shetlands  and 
gradually  extended  its  influence  southwards.  During  Tuesday 
night  a  small  secondary  depression  developed  itself  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  larger  system  just  mentioned,  and  this,  as  usual, 
brought  on  precipitation.  Heavy  snow  squalls,  with  a  good  deal 
of  north-west  wind,  have  been  reported  at  almost  every  station, 
though  the  actual  amount  measured  has  not  been  large.  At 
I  o'clock  a  very  severe  snow  squall  passed  over  London.  Up  to 
Wednesday  the  week  had  been  almost  completely  rainless  in 
these  islands,  so  that  we  may  hope  that  most  of  the  flood  water 
of  which  farmers  have  been  complaining  has  gone  down  to  the 
sea.  Up  to  last  Saturday  not  a  single  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  received  its  average  amount  of  rain  since 
Christmas,  and  the  deficit  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  3J  in. 
The  region  most  favoured  with  sunshine  last  week  was  St, 
George's  Channel,  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  each 
receiving  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  sun  could  shine. 


EXHIBITIOXS. 

AT  the  Japanese  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  is  now  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  sketches  and  studies, 
somewhat  in  the  "  impressionist "  manner,  of  scenes  in  South 
Africa.  These  are  gloomy  in  tone,  but  they  present  charming 
and  unusual  features.  The  artists  are  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  and 
Mr.  William  Hunt;   the  latter  gentleman  choosea  ambitious 
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subjects,  such  as  mountain  ranges  ard  towns,  but  he  fails  to  give 
so  good  an  impression  of  a  strange  country  as  Mr.  Brangwyn 
does,  -with  his  quieter  studies  of  corners  of  fields  and  sides  of 
cottages.  Tating  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Brangwyn  first,  the 
following  seem  to  us  to  be  most  worthy  of  notice.  Two  views  of 
Simonsburgh  (2  and  43)  show  a  most  melancholy-looljing  town, 
with  strange  white  houses,  which  seem  to  be  composed  entirely 
of  walls,  without  any  windows  to  them,  built,  in  fact,  by  the 
earliest  Dutch  settlers  to  give  themselves  the  protection  of 
fortresses.  "  Outside  a  Wine  Store  "  (4),  with  its  stiff,  ruddy- 
brown  trees ;  and  "  A  Police  Station  "  (38),  standing  in  the 
midst  of  purple  shrubberies,  are  characteristic  pieces.  "Cape 
Town  from  Salt  River  "  (36)  is  a  more  finished  produc- 
tion, and  shows  that  city  in  the  distance  on  a  strip  of 
land,  surrounded  by  dark  blue  sea,  and  by  sand  dunes  on 
which  grow  bluish-coloured  grasses.  "  Native  Women  wash- 
ing Clothes,  Breede  River  "  (10),  is  painted  in  dull  shades 
of  grey,  against  which  the  whiteness  of  the  linen  stands  out 
boldly.  The  fine  range  of  the  Dratenstein  Mountains  (22) 
forms  an  impressive  setting  to  a  i'oreground  where  yellow  flowers 
swing  on  long  stalks,  like  hovering  butterflies,  above  the 
meadows.  In  "  A  Field  of  Arum  Lilies"  (27),  these  flowers  are 
seen  growing  as  freely  among  the  grass  as  the  ox-eyed  daisies  do 
in  our  northern  climate.  "An  Ostrich  Farm  '  (34)  shows  a 
poultry-yard  full  of  these  large  cocks  and  hens,  standing  in  a  full 
blaze  of  sunlight,  and  watched  over  by  a  black-faced  boy  in  a  red 
burnous.  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings  are  more  conventionally  treated; 
the  subjects  are  selected  with  an  idea  of  their  forming  a  composi- 
tion, and  they  suggest  a  French  influence ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  "  Schoolhouse,  Stellenbosch "  (70),  in  which  a  group  of 
trees  is  carefully  and  delicately  drawn.  In  the  remarkably  bold 
"  Lion  Mountain  "  (60),  seen  from  the  Salt  River,  the  outline  of 
the  lion  is  painfully  hard.  Mr.  Hunt  has  secured  a  rare  effect 
of  loneliness  in  his  "  Tulbach,  near  Ceres"  (99);  while  in  the 
"Mountain  Mists"  (105),  with  its  foreground  of  spiky  blue 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  amaryllis,  and  of  strange,  woolly- 
knobbed  bushes,  he  obtains  a  striking  impression.  But  the 
"  South  African  Back  Garden  "  (64 )  is  perhaps  the  strangest  of 
all  these  foreign  scenes ;  it  bears  about  it  the  fascination  of  a  per- 
sistent dream.  This  painting  represents  a  house  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness  of  a  garden,  lying  against  the  steep  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  forms  a  lead-coloured  background  to  some  dark-pink 
blossoming  trees ;  twilight  is  settling  down  over  it  all.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dim  garden  stands  a  girl,  wearing  a  white  hood, 
beside  another  girl  ■who  also  has  on  a  ■\\hite  hoed,  and  looking  so 
exactly  lilie  her  that  she  might  be  her  African  "double";  there 
is  an  uncanniness  about  this  small  painting  which  is  very  creepy 
and  haunting. 

At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Galleries,  in  New  Bond  Street,  there 
are  being  eihibited  several  small  collections  of  pictures,  among 
■which  is  a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  of  London  churches 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Heme.  This  collection  closely  resembles  a  similar 
one  exhibited  here  by  the  same  artist  last  year.  These  drawings 
are  neatly  executed,  and  give  in  a  small  space  much  exact  por- 
traiture of  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  our  City  churches. 
There  is  here,  however — as  there  was  also  in  the  earlier  exhibi- 
tion— rather  a  preponderance  of  Bayswater  churches  and  Notting 
Hill  synagogues,  to  which,  perhaps  to  give  an  additional  interest, 
Mr.  Heme  has  added  trees  and  marriage-groups.  In  these  latter 
more  diversity  might,  with  advantage,  be  given  to  the  legs  of  the 
gentlemen,  where  an  occasional  indication  of  a  knee  within  the 
cloth  would  cause  a  pleasant  variety. 

In  great  contrast  to  Mr.  Heme's  are  the  drawings  on  the  op- 
posite wall  by  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Fisher.  These  proceed  to  the  other 
extreme  of  being  almost  too  boldly  treated,  and  display  in  some 
instances  an  exaggerated  hardness  of  outline  and  colour.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  eager  to  secure  faithful  impressions  of  the  passing  eflects 
of  storm-driven  clouds,  which  he  dashes  in  boldly,  sometimes 
heavily,  but  in  many  cases  with  much  success. 

By  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt  are  forty-one  oil-colour  sketches  and 
studies  of  Tangier  and  its  environs.  Some  of  these  are  mere 
notes  in  flat  tones  of  contrasts  of  bright,  often  crude,  colours, 
with  no  charm  of  detail  or  atmosphere ;  while  others  are  full  of 
great  beauty,  depict  most  fascinating  subjects,  and  are  skilfully 
handled.  Among  these  latter  paintings  are  several  views  of 
Tangier  (i,  2,  3,  6),  in  which  the  insignificant  line  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  town  is  seen  beyond  parched  wastes  of  sand,  whereon 
blue  aloes  and  buff"  grasses  struggle  for  life,  while  here  and  there 
small  underwoods  secure  sufficient  shelter  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  to  enable  vegetation  of  a  more  delicate  nature  to 
creep  up  into  existence.  In  "Across  the  Plains"  (25)  two 
camels  and  an  ass  are  seen  hurrying  forward,  and  shuffling  up  the 
sand  as  they  advance ;  in  this  drawing  there  is  an  excellent 
suggestion  given  of  the  hot  scintillating  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 
"Dancing  Basouks"(28)  suggests  the  genius  of  Fortuny ;  "A 
Race  "  (35)  gives  a  fine  impression  of  movement  and  colour,  in 


the  leaping  white  horse  with  its  bright  green  trappings  seen  in 
full  sunlight. 

In  yet  another  of  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  rooms  is  a  collection 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis's  monotonous,  somewhat  heavy,  fuU- 
foliaged  landscapes,  called  "  typically  English "  by  so  many 
people,  and  loved  by  them  in  consequence.  These  show  the  usual 
familiar  sedge-grown,  willowed  river-sides,  the  windmills,  the 
rolling  skies,  and  the  green  lanes  of  verdant  England.  "  Hay- 
fields  in  Essex"  (10  and  11),  with  their  well-grown  trees  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  strips  of  dark  mottled  blue  landscape  in  the 
distance,  are  among  the  happiest  and  best,  and  are,  perhaps,  tha 
most  "  English,"  of  this  particularly  British  collection. 

At  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  148  New  Bond  Street,  a  room  is 
filled  with  water-colour  drawings  of  the  vales  and  dales  of 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  painted  by  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer.  These 
are  popular  and  attractive,  in  rather  close  following  of  Turner, 
but  more  conventional  in  treatment.  Mr.  Palmer  obtains  a  deli- 
cate, highly- finished  effect  of  profuse  foliage  seen  through  receding 
veils  of  atmosphere,  or  of  dark  towns  crowning  verdant  heights^ 
the  feet  of  which  are  bathed  in  sunshine.  His  most  ambitious 
picture,  "  Dovedale ''  (54),  is  a  little  melodramatic  in  its  composed 
tones  of  storm  and  light.  "By  the  Islands,  Bolton  Woods  "  (17) 
glitters  and  shimmers  somewhat  to  excess,  but  is  sweet  and  re- 
fined. Very  full  of  detail  and  elaborate  in  composition  is  "  From 
Mowbray  Point"  (7).  Arr  exceedingly  pleasant  example  of  M/. 
Palmer's  charming  convention  is  "  On  the  Derwent,  Matlock  "  (46). 


THE  EESTITUTION  OF  ALSACE-LORKAIXE. 

A PLEBISCITE  in  Germany  on  the  possibilities  and  condi- 
tions of  an  eventual  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France- 
— rien  que  fa  de  luxi — such  is  the  latest  device  of  a  lively 
Parisian  contemporary,  evidently  no  more  satisfied  with  its  in- 
fluence in  the  world  of  art,  of  fashion,  and  of  gossip,  and  longing 
to  outblowiiz  Blowitz.  If  the  spirit  of  M.  de  Villemessant  stilL 
hovers  over  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Drouot,  it  must  be  murmuring 
now,  "  Le  Figaro  a.  perdu  une  belle  occasion  de  se  taire  " — fo? 
the  series  of  answers  to  an  international  question  of  so  great 
moment  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  well-administered  snubs. 

The  President  of  the  Reichstag  points  simply  in  his  answer  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  where  the  cession. 
.  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  made  for  all  time.  Ilerr  Brentano  contend& 
that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  German  of  origin  and  ia 
character,  and  that  no  idea  of  a  restitution  can  be  entertained.. 
Professor  Helmholtz  begs  to  be  excused.  1  he  ex-Minister  of  Baden 
considers  the  annexation  of  the  provinces  as  a  just  expiation  for 
France,  who  had  appropriated  them  two  centuries  ago.  Herr 
Wilbrandt,  the  poet,  wishes  to  know  what  France  would  say  if 
she  were  asked  to  give  up  Burgundy,  Savoy,  and  other  conquered 
provinces.    And  so  on. 

Still,  the  question  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  ex- 
pedient of  an  editor,  nor,  indeed,  underrated.    There  is  some- 
thing in  it ;  for,  put  forward  rather  timidly  and  by  way  of  a 
feeler  in  the  French  press  about  a  year  ago,  it  comes  out  to- 
day well  formulated,  and  boldly  challenges  public  opinion  in 
Germany.    But  what  there  is  in  it  and  how  much,  the  French 
journalist  does  not  know  exactly  ;  that  be  should  waste  no  mor-e 
time  oir  building  sand-castles,  we  will  render  him  the  inestimable 
service  of  putting  him  on  the  true  scent.    It  might  be  also  useful 
that  the  European  public  in  general,  and  the  British  public  in 
particular,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  certain 
words  which  were  exchanged  between   French   and  Russian 
politicians  on  the  occasion  of  the  rajyprochement  of  the  two 
Governments,  first  at  Cronstadt,  then  in  Paris  during  the  stay 
there  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  M.  de  Giers.    On  both  occasions- 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  spoken  of.    Let  us  leave  aside  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  "  ties  which  unite  France  to  Russia  "(the 
expression  of  the  Imperial  telegraph  to  M.  Carnot) ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  an  entente ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  less  than  an  "  alliance." 
W'as  not,  for  instance,  the  following  question  put  to  Admiral 
Gervais  at  Cronstadt  \>\  a  member  of  the  Russian  Government : — 
"  If,  in  case  of  a  Russo-German  war,  Germany  were  to  ofl'er  to 
France,  in  exchange  for  her  neutrality,  the  restitution  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  purely  and  simply,  or  against  a  territorial  compensatiojt 
(say  the  Tonkin),  what  would  France  answer  ?  "    And  did  not 
Admiral  Gervais  reply  : — "  I  am  authorized  to  assure  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Government,  that  should  Germany  offe)-^ 
to  give  us  hack  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  order  to  obtain  our  neutraliti^ 
in  case  of  a  war  with  liussia,  we  shoidd  not  accept  the  propositiofi. 
Honour  compels  France  to  reconquer  by  arms  what  she  has  loat 
by  the  chance  of  war  ;  besides,  conquest  alone  can  attach  again 
the  annexed  provinces,  and  also  weaken  Germany,  which  would 
be  the  principal  object  for  France,  as  well  as  for  Russia,  in  case 
of  a  war  provoked  by  the  Triple  Alliance."    Such  was  the  exact; 
sense,  if  not  even  the  exact  form,  of  the  French  answer. 
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The  question  of  an  eventual  re  titution  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  time  of  peace  was  not  discussed  by  tlie  representatives  of 
both  Governments  at  Cronstadt ;  it  was  settled  merely  that  the 
amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  can  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  the  advances  of  Germany  to  France.  During  the 
stay  of  M.  de  Giers  in  Paris  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
discussed  again  between  him,  M.  Ribot,  and  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  since  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  the  impression  in  high 
■official  spheres  is,  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  entente,  such  as 
stipulated  at  Cronstadt,  were  ratified  in  every  point  in  Paris, 
and  in  many  clauses  even  enlarged.  The  maintenance  of  peace 
by  all  possible  means  until  the  Rwsian  armaments  are  com- 
pleted, and  mutual  defence  against  the  Triple  Alliance  should 
war  break  out  before  that — such  were  the  capital  points  of  the 
entente.  It  is  also  true  that  both  Governments  have  agreed  on 
mutual  support  in  cases  of  diplomatic  difficulties  and  current 
ipolitics.  But  this  is  not  the  cardinal  point ;  that  is  in  the 
idea  of  a  war  carried  on  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions 
for  the  Triple  Alliance ;  we  see  the  best  proof  of  that  in  the  bind- 
ing promise  given  by  France  to  push  away  the  friendly  hand  of 
Germany  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  even  should  that  hand  hold  out 
unconditionally  the  longed-for  and  mourned-for  provinces.  And 
that  is  why  the  Figaro  has  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  holding  its 
tongue. 


REVIEWS. 


KECOLLECTIONS  OF  MARSH  \.L  M.vCDONALD.' 

IN  the  old  days  when  there  were  fairs,  and  the  quack  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  a  mountebank,  and  become  merely  an  adver- 
tiser, the  "  Great  Arabian  Doctor,"  or  other  shining  light  of  the 
profession,  was  accustomed  to  send  on  a  subordinate,  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  coming.  The  practice,  which  has  its  mani- 
fest advantages,  has  now  become  very  common  in  French  publishino-. 
These  Itecollections  of  Marshal  MacDonald  supply  a  rather 
particularly  good  instance.  Their  appearance  was  preceded  by 
articles  in  the  Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes  from  the  academic  pen  of 
M.  Camille  Rousset.  Now,  of  course,  we  employ  this  comparison 
.purely  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  not  as  implying  that  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Tarentum  was  a  quack.  He  was  not,  but  he  was 
un  bon  general  d'execution,"  as  Marbot  called  him.  Still  less 
should  we  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  and  discourtesy  of  hint- 
ing that  M.  Camille  Rousset,  a  very  sound  scholar,  who  has  done 
much  good  historical  work,  bears  any  likeness  to  a  quack's 
•servant.  Our  purpose  is  merely  to  point  out  that  the  notice  of 
these  "  Recollections,"  written  by  M.  Camille  Rousset,  is  very  little 
more  than  a  com2)te  rendu,  and  need  not  have  been  translated  to 
swell  the  bulk  of  this  book.  It  consists  of  quotation  and  precis. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  introducing  the  "  Recollections  "  in 
France  under  the  protection  of  an  Academician,  but  this  does  not  hold 
good  here.  Why,  then,  the  translator,  Mr.  Simeon,  did  not  feel 
"at  liberty  to  omit  the  preliminary  summary  of  the  book  by  the 
French  editor,"  unless  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  two 
volumes  out  of  what  might  have  been  one,  we  cannot  see.  Mr. 
Simeon  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  might  have  omitted  it,  if 
he  had  cared  to  show  so  much  disrespect  to  "  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  and  member  of  the  French  Academy."  The  result 
of  his  respect  for  M.  Camdle  Rousset  is  that  ii  i  pages  of  the  356 
in  the  first  volume  are  mere  surplusage.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  reader  to  skip  it  bodily.  Of  the  translation  itself  we  are 
able  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  a  fairly  adequate  and  readable 
version  of  an  original  which  has  no  pretensions  to  style. 

The  skipping  we  advise  is  the  more  pardonable  because  the 
Marshal's  ''Recollections"  are  more  interesting,  and  he  is  him- 
self a  more  attractive  figure  than  would  be  gathered  from  the 
reading  of  M.  Camille  Rousset's  summary.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
comparison  between  his  book  and  the  Memoirs  of  Marbot.  He  was 
not  a  born  memoir-writer,  as  his  younger  contemporary  was.  His 
"  Recollections  "  were  not  written  down  while  they  were  fresh,  but 
years  after  his  fighting  was  over,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  son  born 
of  his  third  marriage.  Still  they  have  a  real  interest,  and  they 
justify  on  the  whole  that  reputation  for  honesty  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  of  which  he  was  obviously  proud.  "  As  I  am  writing  only  for 
you,  my  son,  I  need  not  put  on  any  airs  of  mock-modesty ;  I 
simply  tell  you  the  truth  with  the  frankness  that  I  am  universally 
allowed  to  possess,"  he  says  in  one  place,  and  the  same  claim  is 
made  in  many  others.  His  honesty  is  not  of  the  order  of  lago's. 
MacDonald  appears  to  have  kept  his  hands  from  plunder.  The 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  which  he  made  in  Italy  was 
partly  bought  with  his  own  money,  partly  a  gilt  from  the  French 
■Government,  which,  to  be  sure,  had  begun  by  looting  the  articles 
of  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  lost  when  Souvaroff  drove  the 
French  from  Italy.  As  he  began  life  with  no  fortune,  and  the 
pay  of  the  Republican  armies  was  neither  ample  nor  regular,  the 
question  where  the  money  came  from  to  buy  those  works  of  art 
and  his  little  estate  at  Oourcelles  might  be  difficult  to  answer 
if  we  did  not  know  from   himself  that   MacDonald   made  a 

*  Recollections  of  3Iarshal  MacDonuld,  Duke  of  Tarentum.  Edited  by 
Camille  Rousset  (Member  of  the  French  Academy).  Translated  by 
Stephen  Louis  Simeon.    2  vols.    London  :  Bentley.  1892. 


good  marriage,  and  may  have  obtained  the  capital  in  that 
permitted  fashion,  helped  by,  perhaps,  just  as  much  licking 
of  his  fingers  as  a  Dugald  Dalgetty,  with  some  regard  for  his 
character,  may  fairly  allow  himself.  His  earlier  services  were 
on  the  Sambre  et  Meuse,  where  there  was  much  hard  work  and 
little  booty,  and  we  do  not  gather  that  he  was  at  any  period  of 
his  life  rich.  So  we  may  take  it  as  proved  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  plunderers.  In  other  respects  his  reputation  for  honesty 
is  maintained  by  his  "Recollections."  He  served  Napoleon  loyally 
till  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  when  many  who  owed  far 
more  to  the  Emperor  deserted  him,  and  was  then  again  loyal  to 
the  Bourbons,  when  he  had  once  taken  bis  oaths  to  them.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  Davoust  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  Emperor.  If  MacDonald  refused  to 
give  himself  airs  of  mock  modesty,  and  even  shows  a  certain 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits,  he  was  not  without  the  real  virtue. 
In  his  account  of  the  disaster  on  the  Katzbach  he  says  nothing 
of  that  generosity  in  taking  all  the  blame  upon  himself  for  which 
Marbot,  who  was  in  the  action,  gives  him  praise.  We  can  believe 
that  he  was  exceptionally  free  from  the  mean  envy  of  comrades, 
the  unscrupulous  self-seeking,  and  the  unfairness  to  their  sub- 
ordinates, which  were  the  base  qualities  of  the  marshals  and 
generals  of  the  Empire.  If,  then,  the  Duke  of  Tarentum  was  not 
a  great  man  or  great  general,  he  was  at  least  an  honest,  if  rather 
limited,  soldier. 

This  we  learn  with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  he  was 
an  example  of  that  ancient  alliance  between  France  and  Scot- 
land which  produced  many  interesting  men  and  things.  His 
father,  as  the  translator  explains  in  a  note,  was  a  certain 
Vail  Macachaim  (the  Macachalms  were  a  far-away  sept  of 
the  MacDonalds  of  Clanranald),  from  South  Uist,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Scots  College  in  I'aris  for  the  priest- 
hood. Vail  Macachaim  did  not  take  orders,  but  returned  to 
South  Uist.  He  was  there  when  Prince  Charlie  escaped  to  the 
Isles,  and  was  chosen  to  help  Flora  MacDonald  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  French.  After  this  he  prudently  returned  to 
France,  where  he  obtained  a  commission  in  Ogilvy's  Scotch  regi- 
ment, and  dropped  his  severely  Celtic  name  for  the  more  manage- 
able MacDonald.  The  Marshal  remarks  that  he  was  paid  by  the 
Prince  in  that  coin  which,  as  Colonel  Esmond  observed  on  a 
great  occasion,  was  in  much  favour  with  those  unsatisfactory 
masters,  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  Prince  forgot  his  existence. 
When  Ogilvy's  regiment  was  disbanded,  in  1763,  the  elder 
MacDonald  was  left  to  subsist  on  a  pension  of  30/.  a  year.  He 
married  a  portionless  girl,  and  then  retired  to  Sancerre,  where 
other  Scotch  Jacobite  gentlemen  had  been  tempted  to  settle,  by 
the  "  cheapness  of  living,  and  probably  of  the  wine,  which  is  good." 
On  30/.  a  year  the  elder  MacDonald  lived  for  long,  reading, 
playing  the  violin,  and  saying  very  little.  Life  was  very  cheap 
in  France  in  those  times.  The  Marshal,  like  his  father,  was 
destined  to  the  Cliurch,  and,  like  him,  took  to  arms.  After  some 
service  with  the  Dutch,  he  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  regiment 
of  Dillon.  When  the  itevolution  began  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and 
had  just  made  a  very  advantageous  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  French  Creole.  Many  years  afterwards  he  excused 
himself  ironically  to  Monsieur  for  not  emigrating  by  saying  that 
he  was  in  love ;  but  he  went  on  to  add  that  he  was  also  in  love 
with  the  Revolution,  to  which  he  owed  it  that  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  dine  with  the  brother  of  his  King.  In  fact,  like  a 
multitude  of  other  young  men,  he  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  Revo- 
lution because  it  opened  a  career  to  his  talents  ;  but  that  Stephen 
James  Joseph  Alexander  MacDonald,  son  of  Vail,  son  of  Ranald 
Macachaim  of  Houghbearg,  in  South  Uist,  cared  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  for  the  immortal  principles  of  '89  nowhere  appears. 
He  went  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  et  Meuse,  and  came 
rapidly  to  the  front,  partly  by  good  fighting,  and  much  by  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  luck,  which  enabled  him  to  frighten  a 
stupid  Austrian  officer  on  the  W^aal.  He  crossed  the  river  under 
the  impression  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat,  and  marched 
into  what  should  have  been  a  trap  ;  but  the  Austrian  lost  his 
head  and  fell  back,  so  that  MacDonald  suddenly  found  himsilf 
credited  with  a  glorious  victory.  Throughout  all  those  stirring 
times  he  had  his  share  of  marching  and  fighting  from  Flanders  to 
Naples,  and  from  Russia  to  Catalonia.  For  five  years  after  the 
trial  of  Moreau  be  was  left  unemployed,  till  in  1809,  when  every 
officer  was  needed,  Napoleon  sent  him  to  dry  nurse  Eugene 
Beauharnais  in  Northern  Italy,  which  MacDonald  knew  well. 
All  who  have  read  the  military  history  of  the  time  know  that  he 
brought  the  army  of  Italy  to  join  Napoleon  just  before  Wagram, 
and  commanded  the  great  infantry  attack  on  the  Austrian  centre 
which  decided  the  victory.  For  this  he  was  made  "  Marshal  of 
France  "  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  notes  that  Napoleon  used 
that  phrase,  and  not  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  From  that  time 
ibrward  he  was  in  constant  employment  till  the  surrender  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  life  of  a  man  who  saw  so  much  at  such  a 
time  cannot  but  have  some  interest.  The  Marshal,  indeed,  passes 
so  rapidly  from  event  to  event,  and  stops  so  little  either  to 
discuss  or  describe,  that  his  "  Recollections "  are  frequently 
jejune  ;  but  what  he  does  still  helps  to  complete  the  picture 
of  the  time.  Two  parts  of  the  "  Recollections  "  are  of  much 
more  interest  than  the  others.  The  first  is  that  which  gives 
his  adventures  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  et  Meuse,  the  second 
is  full  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  Marshal's  recollec- 
tions entirely  confirm  the  worst  that  has  ever  been  said  of  the 
horrible  atmosphei-e  of  suspicion  and  treachery  which  prevailed 
in  the  Republican  armies,  and  of  the  base  selfishness  of  the  time 
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of  the  Terror.  He  was  himself  warned  by  Soiiham  that  accusa- 
tions of  want  of  civism  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  went 
to  a  certain  Commissioner  who  had  only  shortly  before  vowed 
him  eternal  friendship.  To  this  friend  he  appealed,  and  this  is 
how  he  was  received : — 

"  Indeed,"  he  replied,  "  do  you -wish  me  to  speak  quite  openly  to  you  ? 
I  tell  you  you  are  not  a  Kepublican,  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  mix  myself 
up  -with  5'ou." 

•'But"  I  answered,  "  I  have  not  changed,  as  far  as  1  know,  since  the 
day -when  we  met  on  the  frontier  at  the  skirmish  at  Commines ;  and  on 
that  occasion  you  assured  me  publicly-  " 

'■  I  remember  what  ynu  mean,"  he  said,  roughly  interrupting  me  ;  "but 
times  are  changed,"  and  thereupon  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

MacDonald  met  with  a  great  many  others  whose  _  code  of 
honour  was  not  unlike  this  Commissioner's,  when  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire  began  after  the  Russian  campaign.  During  the  final 
negotiations  after  the  fall  of  Paris,  there  was  an  actual  race 
among  the  marshals  and  generals  to  be  the  first  to  desert 
Napoleon,  and  make  terms  for  themselves.  Even  General 
Molitor,  whom  MacDonald  had  left  in  command  of  his  own 
corps  while  he  was  engaged  as  Commissioner  from  the  army 
and  from  Napoleon  in  negotiating  with  the  ."VUied  Sovereigns, 
made  separate  terms  and  ran  for  it.  Napoleon  figures  much  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs,  and  MacDonald  writes  of  hini 
with  a  love  which  is  very  far  indeed  on  this  side  of  idolatry.  If 
he  is  to  be  believed,  the  Emperor  was  in  an  utter  state  of  prostra- 
tion during  the  greater  part  of  the  Leipzig  campaign,  and  at 
Ilanau  .showed  actual  personal  cowardice  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
wood,  and  refusing  to  come  out.  The  Marshal,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  was  not  without  a  sense  of  his  own  merits,  may  exaggerate 
the  Emperor's  failures,  and  his  own  outspoken  frankness  at 
different  periods  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814  ;  but  his  picture 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  known  facts,  and  much  more 
acceptable  than  the  common  one  which  represents  Napoleon  as 
struggling  with  unvarying  energy  and  genius  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  account  of  his 
last  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  Napoleon  was 
utterly  broken  down,  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  before  the  fire, 
with  bare  legs  and  his  feet  in  slippers.  He  could  hardly  be 
roused  to  attend  to  business.  "When  the  two  parted  Napoleon 
thanked  MacDonald  for  his  steady  loyalty,  and  gave  him  the 
sabre  of  the  Mameluk  Murad  Bey  as  a  souvenir.  From  this  scene 
the  story  proceeds  dramatically  enough  to  an  account  of  the 
First  Restoration  and  its  absurd  collapse.  MacDonald  gives  an 
almost  striking  picture  of  the  futile  cleverness,  poltroonery,  and 
devotion  to  trifies  which  distinguished  Lewis  XVIII.  and  his 
brothers. 


NOVELS.* 

SINCE  The  Heir  of  Bedchjjfe  became  a  well-known  per- 
sonage in  every  properly  conducted  schoolroom — so  many 
years  ago  that  there  can  be  no  want  of  gallantry  in  a  reference  to 
their  number — the  author  of  his  being  has  given  many  other 
stories  and  many  other  personages  to  an  appreciative  public.  The 
perusal  of  TJtat  btkk  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  that  her  hand 
has  not  lost  its  cunning.  It  is  a  story  of  the  kind  we  should 
expect,  bound  in  the  covers  which  seem  almost  immemorially 
familiar.  It  is  skilfully  told  and  ladylike,  and  the  young  people 
marry  each  other  with  unbending  resolution.  The  hero  was  the 
meek  and  somewhat  down-trodden  clerk  of  a  respectable  solicitor. 
The  unexpected  extinction  in  the  male  line  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
tant branch  of  his  family  elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  and 
comparatively  vast  wealth,  at  the  age  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts. He  married  the  exceedingly  well-conducted  person — a 
governess  in  a  ladies'  school  by  occupation — to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  for  about  half  their  lives,  and  their  proceedings,  and 
those  of  their  near,  but  not  equally  virtuous,  relations,  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  married  life,  form  the  substance 
of  Miss  Yonge's  narration.  The  new  Lord  Northmoor  had  a 
widowed  sister-in-law  of  lowly  birth,  and  quite  as  lowly  manners, 
and  she  had  a  son  Herbert,  and  daughters  Ida  and  Conny. 
Herbert  was  vulgar,  but  good  at  heart,  and  was  consequently 
permitted  at  last  to  commence  ranchman  prosperously  enough  in 
Canada,  of  course  with  a  suitable  partner.  Conny  was  good, 
kind,  and  industrious,  and  therefore  achieved  happiness  as  the 
wife  of  a  high-class  parson.  But  Ida  was  idle,  vain,  and  mali- 
cious ;  and  5liss  Yonge,  with  the  unflinching  severity  to  which 
her  admirers  are  accustomed,  compels  her  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
these  faults  in  repentance  and  death.    The  incidents  of  the  tale, 
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KedclyfFe "  &c.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  i8q2. 
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without  outraging  the  probabilities  of  life,  vary  from  garden- 
parties  to  child-stealing,  and  domestic  happiness  is  flecked  with 
passages  of  vexation  and  agony,  as  fidelity  to  the  normal  con- 
dition of  humanity  requires. 

The  Chronicles  of  Westerhj  is  a  book  after  the  model  of  several 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  stories.  The  author  reviews  himself  in  his 
preface  as  follows : — ■"  I  know  my  chief  fault,  and  I  apologize  for 
it ;  I  can't  stick  to  the  highroad.  I  am  a  very  desultory  sort  of 
fellovv^ — always  was.  I  wander  ofi'  down  byways  and  lanes  ;  and 
meeting  people  who  interest  me,  I  stop  for  a  chat  while  the  more 
important  personages  wait.  This  is  unpardonable,  I  know  ;  but 
I  can't  avoid  it  for  the  life  of  me  ;  and  the  reader  has,  therefore, 
much  and  very  just  cause  of  complaint."  One  does  not  expect 
any  kind  of  artist  to  be  a  good  critic,  either  of  his  own  or  of  any 
one  else's  performances ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  the 
author  of  Culmshire  Folk  "  has,  in  this  instance,  criticized  appro- 
priately enough,  llis  book  does  wander  in  a  rather  irritating- 
manner  from  the  fortunes  of  the  people  in  whom  you  are  just 
hoping  to  acquire  an  interest  to  those  of  others  whom  you  care 
nothing  about ;  but  that  is  not,  perhaps,  its  worst  fault.  Much  of 
the  conversation,  especially  in  certain  officers'  quarters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  is  singularly  trivial  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  author  not  only,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  wanders  down 
lanes  to  chat  with  people  who  interest  him,  but  sits  on  gates,  and 
himself  discourses  at  large  in  a  platitudinous  and  tiresome 
manner.  As  the  book  goes  on  it  improves,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  the  author,  appnrently  by  accident,  gets  involved  in  a 
more  or  less  definite  romance,  with  long-lost  individuals  being 
swept  together  by  the  "  long  arm  of  coincidence,"  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  One  parts  from  him  in  charity.  As  a  narrator  he  is 
not  bad  ;  as  a  rambler  he  is  not  good  ;  and  as  a  critic  he  is  un- 
usually candid. 

Mr.  Howells's  last  story — at  least,  we  suppose  it  to  be  still  his 
last,  but  he  is  beginning  to  reel  them  oft'  almost  as  fast  as  his 
compatriot  Mr.  Marion  Crawford — describes  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  what  it  appears  that  they  call  in  the  United  States  a 
"  defalcator."  His  name  was  Northwick,  and  upon  the  discovery 
by  his  employers  that  he  had  embezzled  tlieir  funds  for  purposes 
of  speculation  he  fled  to  Canada.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and 
had  previously  been  respectable,  and  his  experiences  proved  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  a  lovely  and  proud,  but  not  very 
attractive,  daughter  Sue,  who  was  beloved  by  Matt  Hickory,  son 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Company  which  Northwick  had  defrauded. 
This  Matt  entertained  the  most  commonplace  Socialist  opinions 
and  was  a  terrible  bore,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  marriage 
with  Sue  was  about  the  fate  he  deserved.  The  story  also  contains 
an  extremely  vivid  sketch  of  an  American  reporter,  whose  simple 
virtues,  genuine  capacity  (such  as  it  is),  and  extraordinarily  un- 
conscious and  odious  defects,  are  exhibited  with  real  literary 
skill.  Mr.  Howells  would  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  fatuous 
practice  of  leaving  the  story  out  of  his  romances.  Mercy  is  the- 
narratiou  of  a  definite  episode  in  the  people's  lives,  which  begins 
in  the  first  chapter  with  Northwick's  detection,  and  ends  in  the 
last  but  one  with  his  death,  the  last  chapter  being  a  proper  and 
orthodox  "  conclusion,"  telling  the  reader  in  general  terms  what 
afterwards  became  of  whom.  The  manner  of  narration  is  still 
thoroughly  niggling ;  you  are  told  in  extreme  detail  how  the 
people  held  themselves,  and  just  what  sort  of  sensations  they 
had  in  their  minds,  and  how  many  buttons  there  were  on  th& 
seat  of  the  railway-carriage,  and  soon;  but  the  niggling  is  no 
longer  the  whole  book  ;  though  the  story  would  often  be  better 
without  it,  it  is  still  part  of  the  story ;  and  the  volume  concludes 
because  the  tale  is  told,  and  not  merely  because  the  474th  page  is 
reached. 

A  collection  of  stories  by  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte  must  always  be 
worth  looking  at  and  often  worth  reading.  Those  collected 
under  the  title  Colonel  Starbottle's  Client  come  for  the  most  part 
under  the  second  category.  They  are  not  Californian.  "  The 
Postmistress  at  Laurel  Run"  and  " A  Night  at  'Hays'"  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  them.  The  scene  of  the  last — an  obvious 
contribution  to  an  English  "Christmas  Number" — is  laid  in. 
England,  and  very  poor  stuff"  it  is.  Altogether,  they  are  slight 
in  substance  and  light  in  form,  and  may  be  read  through  in  a 
couple  of  hours  without  offence,  boredom  (worth  speaking  of),  or 
any  unreasonable  wear  and  tear  of  the  emotions. 

Denis  O'Neil,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Mrs.  Bradford-Whiting's 
novel,  was  a  vastly  clever  young  Irish  doctor  attending  a  hospital 
in  London.  Taking  a  holiday  in  his  native  county  (Kerry 
apparently)  he  shot  a  sea-gull — thereby  for  ever  alienating  from 
himself  the  sympathy  of  every  well-disposed  reader.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  crime  was  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  members 
of  a  Fenian  meeting  which  happened  to  be  going  on,  and  the 
choice  was  offered  to  him  between  Fenianism  and  death.  He 
chose  the  former,  being,  as  might  be  supposed  from  his  murder 
of  the  gull,  in  political  sympathy  with  it  already.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  some  years  later  he  was  told  off"  to  murder  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  He  compromised  matters  by  so  shooting  the  old 
gentleman  (at  night)  as  not  to  kill  or  seriously  to  injure  him. 
He  must  have  been  a  rare  combination  of  a  good  anatomist  and  a 
good  shot.  He  was  convicted  of  his  offence  and  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life,  and  was  one  of  the  last  convicts  sent  out 
to  Western  Australia.  The  circumstance  annoyed  him  the  more 
because  at  the  hospital  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  left  an  unsympathetic  family  circle  to  be  a 
hospital  nurse.    They  had  in  the  intervals  between  the  attempt 
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to  murder  and  the  conviction  contrived  to  excliange  a  few 
liisses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  vows,  and  s-o  Olive  IJarrington 
followed  liini  across  the  ocean,  and  in  mail  carts  (where 
she  converted  the  guards),  and  the  like,  to  the  place  of  his 
detention.  Here  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  for  she  was 
the  only  nurse  in  the  place,  and  he  was  practically  the  only 
doctor;  besides  which  the  governor,  a  kindly  man,  made  friends 
with  him,  whereby  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  prescribing  with  a 
warder  at  his  heels,  and  sometimes,  when  they  discovered  how 
singularly  well-behaved  he  was,  alone.  At  last  the  governor 
began  to  talk  of  getting  a  remission  of  his  sentence  through 
friends  at  home ;  but  O'Neil  pointed  out  that  if  he  went  home  he 
would  be  murdered,  though  how  the  Fenians  had  divined  his  in- 
tention not  to  kill  his  uncle  is  not  explained.  However,  Olive 
^jaught  diphtheria  from  a  disagreeable  woman  whom  she  nursed, 
and  died  in  O'Neil's  arms,  and  shortly  after  he,  standing  over  her 
grave,  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  Fenian  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  though  why  it  was  worth  while  to  murder  him  when  he 
had  penal  servitude  for  life  already,  and  nobody  would  know 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  or  how  the  Fenian  got  there  or  got 
away  again,  is  also  not  explained.  The  morals  of  this  story  are 
not  to  be  a  Fenian  and  not  to  kill  sea-gulls,  and  it  would  be  a 
'verv  good  story,  indeed,  if  it  were  nearly  as  good  as  its  morals. 

/efi' Grant,  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  came  from  the  West — 
namely,  Oalifornia — where  he  had  been  learning  two-thirds  of  the 
Persian  education  of  boyhood  by  being  a  cowboy,  to  he  the  agri- 
cultural partner  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Laburnam  City,  in  some 
State  of  the  Union  further  east.  He  first  distinguished  himself 
by  attending  Divine  Service  in  his  cowboj's  attire,  and  with 
his  revolver,  and  immediately  afterwards  by  shooting  two — 
"  or  three,"'  as  Mr.  Barrie's  man  said  who  killed  the  Waits — disso- 
lute ruffians  who  were  molesting  the  beauteous  Miss  Calhoun. 
He  then  became  the  hero  of  Laburnam,  and  was  admired  of  all, 
especially  Miss  Calhoun.  He  assisted  the  meek  and  ill-treated 
•daughter  of  his  principal  rival  in  trade  to  run  away  from  her 
father  and  marry  the  grocer  of  her  choice  ;  and  ultimately  he 
Ibecame  the  matrimonial  partner  of  the  said  Miss  Calhoun.  All 
this,  and  some,  but  not  much,  more,  is  related  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Paterson  with  sufficient  spirit,  and,  considering  the  substance  of 
his  tale,  in  more  correct  English  than  one  would  have  expected. 
The  manifold  perfections  of  Mr.  Jeft"  Grant  are  rather  tiresome, 
and  it  is  not  ea^y  to  read  the  book  in  sympathy  with  the 
author. 

Mrs.  Diiies'  Jewels  is  by  Mr.  Clark  Eussell.  All  the  action 
■.takes  place  on  a  sailing  ship  bound  for  Australia  shortly  before 
J  86o,  and  there  are,  therefore,  plenty  of  the  marine  descriptions 
which  nobody  who  loves  the  sea  and  is  not  clever  enough  to  pick 
lioles  in  the  technicalities  can  read  without  gratitude  to  the 
author.  It  is  quite  a  short  story,  with  a  plot  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal objection  is  that  everything  up  to  and  including  the  catas- 
trophe is  quite  clear  to  the  reader  from  a  very  early  moment. 
After  the  catastrophe  the  story  suddenly  collapses  in  a  rather 
surprising  manner,  villany  coming  to  grief  far  more  quickly  than 
^s  usual  in  stories  of  this  class,  and  everything  being  put  right  in 
the  simplest  fashion  imaginable.  The  many  people  who  like  the 
i'.uthor's  works  will  only  regret  that  this  one  is  so  .short. 


BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.* 

WE  do  not  know  why  English  leaders  of  religion  should  not  be 
"seriesed"  as  well  as  English  Men  of  I^etters,  English 
Men  of  Action,  English  Statesmen,  English  Washerwomen,  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  the  opening  volume  of  this  series — Mr.  Hutton's 
'Newman — was  a  book  of  interest  and  value.  But  we  are  afraid 
we  can  hardly  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Daniell's  Wilberforce.  We 
cannot  expect  much  new  fact  in  such  a  book  at  any  time — least 
of  all  when  there  is  in  existence  such  a  voluminous,  if  in  its  later 
parts  such  a  badly-executed,  work  as  that  which  Canon  Ashwell 
planned  and,  dying,  left  to  be  carried  out  by  the  very  ill- judging 
hands  of  Mr.  Reginald  Wilberforce.  There  was  also  l)r.  Burgon's 
article  on  the  subject,  admirable  for  vivacity,  knowledge,  and 
sympathy,  if  itself  somewhat  characteristically  deficient  in  judg- 
ment. But  there  was  ample  room  for  a  bold  sketch  of  the  man, 
his  doings  and  his  character,  taking,  it  may  be,  its  facts  from  these 
two  sources  and  others,  but  contributing  an  independent  and  con- 
sistent criticism,  and  supplying  a  connected  view  of  the  whole 
subject.  For  Bishop  "Wilberforce  was  not  only  a  very  consider- 
able person,  but  a  very  problematical  one,  and  one  in  whose  case 
there  is  much  room  for  argument.  Mr.  Daniell  may  have 
endeavoured  to  give  us  such  a  thing ;  but  such  a  thing,  we  regret 
to  say,  he  has  most  certainly  not  given.  His  grasp  of  his  subject 
is  flabby  and  uncertain  ;  his  narrative  entirely  lacks  those  bold 
features  of  mapping,  and  that  constant  maintenance  of  date  before 
the  reader's  eye,  which  are  indispensable  in  such  cases,  and  his 
attempt  to  picture  the  man  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  collection  or 
selection  of  the  best  known  anecdotes  about  "  Sam,"  by 
no  means  always  very  well  told.  Over  all  the  most  important 
and  disputable  parts  of  his  history,  Wilberforce's  attitude  to  the 
powers  that  be,  his  attitude  to  Church  parties,  his  "  slipperiness," 
ard,  above  all,  the  formidable  crux  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  Mr.  Daniell  slips  with 
awkward  rather  than  adroit  omissions  or  slurrings.    Some  matters 

*  English  T  eaders  of  Religion — Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell. 
London  :  Methuen. 


of  very  great  personal  interest  and,  what  is  more,  of  real  import- 
ance to  the  subject — such  as  the  famous  brush  with  Lord  Derby  in 
the  House  of  Lords— he  passes  over  altogether,  or  touches  only  in 
such  faint  allusion  that  readers  who  did  not  previously  know  all 
about  them  would  hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  When  we 
put  the  book  down,  and  try  to  separate  the  idea  it  gives  from  the 
idea  previously  and  independently  possessed,  we  find  that  idea 
mostly  mist,  and  wool,  and  fragment.  Even  such  a  safe  and 
obvious  thing  as  a  summary  of  the  Bishop's  chief  literary  works  is 
not  given.  In  short,  though  we  have  read  worse-written  series 
books,  books  in  worse  taste,  and  so  forth,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  read  one  which  is,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  measures 
of  its  kind,  worse  satis  phrase. 

This  is  no  small  pity ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  was,  ii'  not  a 
real  need  (for  how  many  things  is  there  a  real  need  P),  fair  room 
for  the  book.  The  personal  memory  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  is 
fading  ;  his  official  Life  is  huge  and  not  too  well  judged.  The  part 
which  he  played,  though  a  great  one  at  a  momentous  time,  did 
not  exactly  connect  him  directly  and  plainly  with  any  particular 
measure  or  event  in  the  way  which  often  saves  men's  memories ; 
and  he  was  too  busy  in  other  ways  to  leave  really  enduring 
literature.  To  put  him,  once  for  all,  da?is  son  naturel,  before  a 
generation  which  will  soon  have  forgotten  the  deep-mouthed,  if 
not  extremely  deep-thoughted,  eloquence  that  he  would  roll  forth 
from  the  pulpits  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Giles's,  the  Ulyssean 
shifts  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  difficulties  of  Essays  and  Re- 
vincs,  the  Ixitual  Commission,  and  other  afiairs,  was  worth  doing, 
and  in  this  book  at  least  it  has  not  been  done. 

Naturally  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  it  here.  We  can  only  indicate 
a  very  few  of  the  lines  which  the  attempt  would  probably  take. 
Mr.  Daniell  has,  we  think,  seen,  though  he  has  nowhere  applied  or 
argued  out,  the  fact  that  "  Samuel''  was  not  so  much,  as  is  some- 
times thought,  a  shifty  man  with  certain  things  steadily  in  view, 
as  an  exceedingly  impulsive  man  whose  impulse  often  made  him 
stumble,  and  who  had,  so  to  speak,  to  pick  himself  up  again  by 
shifts  ;  and  this  is  one  important  "  light."  Another  is  that,  though 
a  man  of  immense  industry  and  no  small  reading,  he  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  elaborated  a  distinct  system  of  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  thought ;  and  he  therefore  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
tacking  and  veering  continually  between  High  and  I^ow  Church. 
A  third  thing,  which  Mr.  Daniell's  desire  to  make  things  pleasant 
may  have  made  him  burke,  is  that  he  was  an  intensely  ambitious 
man.  The  Devil's  advocate  may  call  it  ambition  and  self-seeking, 
thinly  disguised  or  not  disguised  at  all;  the  angel  retained  for  the 
other  side  may  say  that  he  saw  that  Samuel  Wilberforce  could 
do  more  than  most  men  for  the  Church,  and  therefore  strove  to 
put  Samuel  Wilberforce  in  a  position  to  do  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  two  crucial  passages  of  the  Life,  that  which  describes  how  in 
the  Hampden  case  he  was  torn  between  his  dread  of  losing  Court 
favour  and  his  sense  that  here  was  the  time  to  make  himself  the 
man  of  the  clergy,  and  that  later  one  which  tells  how,  having  stood 
up  for  the  Irish  Church  when  he  hoped  for  Canterbury  or  London 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  turned  round  and  went  against  the  Irish 
Church  ("  by  the  way  to  Winchester,"  as  Lord  Chelmsford's 
bitter  gibe  liad  it),  when  he  was  furious  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
hopeful  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  These  two  passages  demand  of  any 
biographer  that  he  .shall  sit  down  and  argue  them  thoroughly  out. 
Mr.  Daniell  has  not  argued  them  out,  has  in  the  second  and  graver 
instance  devoted  no  argument  at  all  to  them,  and  so  he  has,  we 
think,  lost  a  considerable  opportunity. 


HANDBOOKS  TO  SOLO  WHIST  AND  POKER." 

MR.  ROSE  begins  his  handbook  to  solo  whist  by  boldly 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  ancient  whist-players  who 
despise  all  pastime  less  severe ;  he  undertakes  to  convert  them 
to  his  opinion  that  in  the  new  game  more  variety  of  style  is 
needed,  and  more  daring  ;  and  that,  with  a  run  of  bad  cards,  you 
lose  less  than  at  whist  proper,  while  one  bad  player  does  not 
spoil  a  rubber.  Mr.  Rose  gives  in  a  few  pages,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  the  special  rules  of  solo  whist ;  but  he  writes  for  those  who 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  old  game,  and  his  teachings  are 
thrown  into  the  form  of  conversation  between  imaginary  players 
meeting  night  after  night  at  a  club.  There  is  somewhat  too 
much  of  an  attempt  to  be  funny,  and  to  indulge  in  a  bantering 
style ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  method  of  exposition  is 
better  adapted  to  capture  casual  readers,  and  so  to  secure  adherents 
to  the  game,  than  a  mere  dry  and  scientific  treatise  even  with  the 
precision  of  Iloyle.  Though  professing  to  hold  that  the  old  game 
is  exploded,  the  author  allows  that  it  is  invaluable  as  the  best 
and  only  training  for  solo  whist.  Boston  and  Ghent  whist  are 
assigned  as  the  ancestors  of  solo ;  but  the  pedigree  might  be 
carried  back  to  a  much  older  game,  Ombre,  a  leading  principle 
of  which  is  embodied  in  it— namely,  that  one  player  undertakes 
to  win  with  his  hand  alone  against  the  others  combined.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  method  of  play  is  in  many  respects 
different  to  that  of  old  whist ;  for  instance,  as  the  caller  has 
no  partner  to  inform,  his  business  is  to  deceive  the  other  players ; 
but,  before  a  card  is  led,  the  calling  and  accepting  convey  a  great 
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■deal  of  information  as  to  where  strength  lies.  Since  the  partners 
flre  charged  every  deal,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  a  long  while  before 
they  get  to  understand  each  other  as  they  do  in  whist  proper. 
Mr.'  Kose  neatly  sums  up  the  idiosyncrasies  of  solo  by  saying  that 
at  it  you  hvoic  'more  of  the  cards  and  less  of  the  people.  Almost 
equally  good  is  his  definition  of  a  pass  : — 

Do  nothinp  ;  masterly  inaction  ;  lie  low  and  let  some  one  else  try  his 
luck — then  trip  him  up. 

Mr.  Ikose  has  certainly  made  out  his  case  to  the  extent  of 
establishing  that  there  is  great  variety  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  using  your  head  at  solo  whist,  though  probably  few  whist- 
2)layers  will  allow  that  he  has  proved  that  solo  is  the  better  game 
of  the  two. 

Mr.  Florence's  Ilandbooh-  of  Tnher  embodies  the  latest  devia- 
tions and  alterations  of  the  game  as  based  on  the  rules  first 
codified  by  General  Schenck  when  American  Minister  in  London  ; 
but,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  new  generation  of  plajers,  Mr. 
Florence  has  found  it  necessary  to  amplify  these  into  a  new  code 
of  his  own.  He  meets  the  charge  that  poker  is  a  purely  gambling 
game  by  maintaining  that,  for  limited  stakes,  it  is  a  fascinating 
and  harmless  pastime :  to  this  end  he  suggests  that  the  limit  of 
each  bet  should  never  be  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
ante,  since  to  play  without  a  limit  is  a  temptation  to  fraud. 
Detailed  recommendations  are  given  for  the  management  of  each 
kind  of  hand  which  it  is  possible  to  hold,  varied,  as  it  should  be, 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  player  at  the  table.  But  Mr. 
Florence  rightly  insists  that  no  absolute  rules  can  be  given  for 
every  particular  case ;  a  good  player  varies  his  game,  as  his  main 
object  is  to  deceive  his  adversary.  Advice  may  be,  and  is,  given  so 
as  to  limit  losses;  but  too  cautious  a  game — such,  for  instance,  as 
never  going  in  with  less  than  a  pair  of  face  cards — would  never 
be  popular  at  a  social  table,  and  would,  moreover,  defeat  its  own 
object  by  conveying  information  to  the  opponents.  A  player  who 
is  known  never  to  bluff  will  not  win  much  even  when  he  holds 
good  cards ;  to  be  successfully  played  the  game  must  ever  be 
-changing  in  its  methods.  Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Florence 
lays  stress  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
band  ;  the  heaviest  losses  may  be  made  on  four  Kings  ;  his  advice 
is  that  you  should  never  think  how  much  you  may  win  on  a  good 
•hand,  but  how  much  you  can  lose.  To  some  innovations  Mr. 
Florence  will  lend  no  countenance  whatever  ;  "  skips,"  "  tigers," 
"' round  the  corners,"  and  "  blazes  "  should,  he  holds,  be  rigidly 
tabooed.  But  there  is  one  addition  to  the  game,  that  of  "  Jack- 
pots," which,  though  he  evidently  regards  it  with  little  favour,  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  within  his  rules,  as  being  of  almost  universal 
acceptance  to-day.  His  objection  to  "  Jackpots ''  is  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  game,  as  preventing  a  successful 
bluff,  and  arbitrarily  forcing  every  player  to  ante  ;  further,  they 
/•onsiderably  increase  the  opportunities  of  fraud.  Mr.  Florence 
gives  an  illustrated  description  of  marked  cards  and  other  devices 
for  entrapping  the  unwary  ;  and  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
mathematical  probabilities  of  the  game  he  quotes  Mr.  Richard 
-  V.  Proctor's  Chance  Laics.  The  little  volume,  which  may  take 
rank  as  the  latest  authority  on  this  fascinating  game,  closes  with 
i.ome  capital  American  anecdotes.  General  Schenck  gave  four 
requisites  for  success  at  poker — good  luck,  good  cards,  plenty  of 
cheek,  and  good  temper  ;  to  these  Mr.  Florence  adds  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  advice  : — "  Push  your  luck  when  winning  ;  stay  out 
when  losing  until  a  little  better  hand  than  the  average  comes  to 
vou." 


STATE  PAPERS  AND  CHRONICLES.' 

■■■  ''PHE  State  papers  calendared  in  the  present  volume  carry  on 
-A-  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  from  the  Parliament's 
».ictory  at  Naseby  in  June  1645  to  the  final  collapse  of  the 
lioyalist  cause  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle."  In  the  preface,  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
supplies  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  political  and  the 
jnilitary  history  of  the  period.  With  Kanke,  he  holds  that  if  the 
chief  cause  of  the  King's  disasters  be  sought  for,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  rivalry  between  the  civil  and  the  military  holders  of  power 
on  the  Eoyalist  side.  On  the  other  side,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  the  military  element  reigned  supreme, 
with  great  immediate  advantage,  though  in  some  ways  with 
ultimate  detriment,  to  the  Parliament.  Then,  too,  the  Parliament 
and  its  army  possessed  the  sinews  of  war.  "  On  the  King's  side 
■everything  was  wanting,  no  regular  assessments  could  be  levied, 
as  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  Eastern  Association,  and  but 
for  the  resources  supplied  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the 
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utmost  self-devotion,  the  Iloyali.st  cause  must  have  collapsed  long 
previous  to  this  date."  One  of  the  letters  in  this  volume  tells  us 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  brother,  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  was 
reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  by  his  pecuniary  losses  at  Naseby  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  for  his  patent  as  Enrl  of  Lichfield, 
which  rank  and  title  the  King  ])roposed  to  bestow  upon  him. 
The  letter  is  annotated  in  the  margin  in  His  Majesty's  own  hand, 
"  Barnydone,"  implying,  as  tli(>  editor,  in  more  stately  phrase,  ex- 
plains, "  that  Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  resources  were  now  come  to 
an  end."  The  date  is  September  4,  1645 — the  day  on  which  I5ristol, 
then  held  by  Prince  Rupert  for  the  King,  was  first  summoned  by 
Fairfax.  Rupert,  who  had  undertaken  to  hold  out  for  three 
months  at  least,  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms  in  about  a 
week  from  the  first  summons.  This  apparently  premature  sur- 
render raised  suspicions  of  Rupert's  honour.  Charles  wrote  in- 
dignantly of  "  so  mean  an  action  as  is  the  rendering  up  of  Bristol 
castle  and  fort  on  the  terms  it  was."  Edward  Walsingham 
urged  that  His  Majesty  should  express  "his  high  dislike  and  dis- 
trust to  Prince  Rupert,  which  is  most  certaiidy  sold  away,  what- 
ever fair  glosses  may  be  put  upon  it."  Henrietta  Maria,  so  it  was 
reported,  "  gives  it  out  at  Paris  that  Prince  Rupert  sold  Bristol 
for  money."  Yet  on  the  iStli  of  September  Sir  Edward  Nicholas 
writes  to  the  King  that  he  hears  that  "  Prince  Rupert  hath  not 
50/.  in  all  the  world,  but  is  reduced  to  so  great  extremity  as  he 
hath  not  wherewith  to  feed  himself  or  servants."  A  council  of 
officers  acquitted  him  of  any  military  dereliction  of  duty  ;  but  the 
King  still  could  not  forgive  him,  holding  that  he  ought  to  have 
stood  out  for  better  terms.  Mr.  Hamilton  undertakes  his  de- 
fence : — "  When  it  is  considered  whom  Rupert  had  to  deal  with, 
and  that  this  was  the  second  summons,  the  terms  obtained  W'ere 
e.xceptionally  good.  Had  Rupert  held  out  longer  he  would  have 
exposed  both  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  the  fate  which  sub- 
sequently befell  the  garrison  of  Basing  House  '" — that  is  to  say, 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  or  at  best  to  be  thoroughly  plundered. 

The  originals  of  many  letters  in  this,  as  in  preceding  volumes, 
are,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  cipher.  Of  the  ciphers  employed,  the 
editor  gives  an  interesting  account.  The  form  in  most  general 
use  was  a  numerical  one,  to  which  the  keys  have  been  supplied 
by  Colonel  J.  S.  Rothwell,  of  the  Staff  College.  The  deciphered 
letters  are  printed  in  full  in  a  supplement — for  when  part  at 
least  of  the  text  was  printed,  the  clue  was  still  undiscovered. 
This  numerical  cipher  was  the  one  most  favoured  by  the 
two  Royalist  Secretaries,  Digby  and  Nicholas.  But  there  was 
also  the  method  of  conveying  secret  intelligence  under  the  guise 
of  merchants'  correspondence.  Analogous  systems  appear  to 
continue  in  vogue  to  this  day — have  we  not  heard  of  "pens" 
for  revolvers,  and  of  bombs  passing  under  the  pretty  name  of 
"  love-apples  "  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  great  art  in  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  the  system  can  be  much  improved  upon  by  the 
application  of  the  "grill,"  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  horizontal 
apertures,  in  which  the  words  of  the  secret  message  are  written, 
the  rest  of  the  missive  being  afterwards  filled  with  mere  verbiage. 
Experts  are  capable  of  solving  this  cipher,  but  the  task  is  long 
and  laborious.  Finally,  there  is  an  ingenious  form  of  cipher 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  for 
correspondence  with  Flanders  and  France,  though  no  examples 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Domestic  Series  of  State  Papers.  It 
is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
recommended  by  Jomini  for  military  purposes — the  double 
alphabet  inscribed  in  a  square,  with  a  key-word  or  sentence.  In 
the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  the  keywords  are 
OPTIMUS  DOMINUS.  But  to  give  this  sort  of  cipher  its  highest 
degree  of  security,  the  key-sentences  should  never  be  written 
down,  but  should  be  learnt  by  heart,  or  found  by  reference  to  a 
previously  selected  passage  in  a  book  of  which  each  of  the  corre- 
spondents possesses  a  copy.  Perhaps  this  refinement  of  secrecy  had 
not  been  arrived  at  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 

Among  the  papers  in  this  volume  is  one  of  no  great  historical 
importance,  but  interesting  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  life  and  manners. 
It  is  the  information  of  one  John  Sumersall,  of  Shoreditch, 
weaver,  concerning  a  connexion  of  his,  "Master  Hurst,  D.D.," 
who  is  reported  by  the  delator  to  have  uttered  the  opinion  that 
"  These  Roundheads  were  the  most  pestilent  people  that  lived." 
Dr.  Hurst  "had  an  estate  of  his  own  worth  500/  per  annum  before 
the  wars  began,  and  kept  his  coach  and  his  footboy  to  attend  upon 
him ;  and  it  was  his  usual  custom,  when  he  invited  any  gentlemen 
of  his  own  coat  to  his  table,  to  have  a  set  of  music  to  usher  in  each 
several  dish."  This,  if  true,  certainly  seems  rather  magnificent, 
even  for  a  D.D.  The  informant  protests  that  it  is  on  the 
highest  public  grounds  alone  that  he  reports  all  this  and  much 
more  to  the  Committee  for  Compounding — his  sense  of  duty 
was  so  strong  that  he  "  could  not  rest  till  he  had  inti- 
mated the  same  to  this  Committee,  notwithstanding  his  alliance 
to  Hurst  through  the  marriage  of  the  doctor  with  his  uncle's 
daughter,"  But  we  suspect  that  we  have  the  key  to  his  uncousin- 
like  conduct  when  we  read  "  that  this  informant's  uncle  .... 
lately  dying  possessed  of  an  estate  of  about  10,000/.,  made  Dr. 
Hurst  his  executor,  who  did  instigate  and  solicit  this  informant's 
uncle  to  give  nothing  to  any  of  his  kindred  who  were  Round- 
heads." Here  we  catch  sight  of  the  sordid  domestic  jealousies 
and  hates  which  lurk  behind  the  grander  strife  of  politics. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  summaries  of  a  collection 
of  newspapers  for  the  year  1647,  from  which  may  be  gathered 
much  miscellaneous  intelligence.  We  hear  how  the  captive 
King,  moving  from  Royston  to  Hatfield,  is  received  with  every 
mark  of  joy  by  the  countryfolk,  who,  if  the  correspondent  of  the 
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Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer  is  to  be  talcen  literally,  strewed 
roses  along  his  way.  From  the  Perfect  Occurrences  or  Every 
Day  Journal  in  Parliament  and  other  Moderate  Intelligence,  we 
learn  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported 
that  one  Captain  George  Wharton  "  hath  put  forth  an  almanac 
for  the  next  year,  wherein  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Laud] 
is  entered  in  the  calendar  for  a  martyr."  From  the  same  journal 
we  also  obtain  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  domestic  service. 
An  Ordinance  is  brought  in,  " concerning  'play-days'  for  youth 
who  are  servants  or  scholars."  The  "  she  servants,"  it  is  observed, 
"  need  no  Ordinance  for  play-days,"  as  "  most  of  them  contract  a 
piece  out  of  every  day."  The  London  Post  reports  that  "  an 
Anabaptist  woman  in  Kent  cut  off  the  head  of  her  own  child 
because  she  would  not  have  him  baptized,"  and  the  Kingdom's 
Weekly  Intelligencer  has  a  tale  of  a  Warwickshire  yeoman  who 
sold  his  wife,  apparently  as  a  mere  freak,  for  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  endeavoured  to  buy  her  back,  and  being 
baffled  by  the  wife's  not  unnatural  refusal  to  return,  "  hath  since 
made  his  complaint  to  all  the  justices  in  that  county,  and 
becaiise  he  cannot  get  her  by  love  is  resolved  to  try  if  he  can 
get  her  by  law."  These  may  serve  as  specimens  oi  the  fails  divers 
of  Civil- War  journalism. 

In  the  Rolls  Series  we  have  another  volume  of  Mr.  Edward 
Hardy's  translation  of  the  Chronicles  of  John  of  Wavrin,  the 
Froissart  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  original  French  work 
has  been  printed  in  five  volumes  of  the  same  series.  The  present 
volume  extends  from  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  of  France 
in  1422  to  the  burning  in  1431  of  that  "  monstrous  woman, 
Joan  the  maid  " — for  Wavrin,  as  a  Burgundian,  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  heroine  of  France.  We  may  observe  that,  in 
the  passage  descriptive  of  the  preparation  of  the  Maid  for  her 
introduction  to  the  Dauphin,  the  verb  could,  in  the  phrase  "  the 
way  in  which  she  could  conduct  herself,"  must,  we  think, 
be  a  slip  for  should,  the  original  being  "  la  maniere  quelle 
avoit  a  tenir."  Wavrin  was  serving  under  the  Englishman  Sir 
John  Fastolf  when  that  commander  and  Talbot  were  defeated  by 
the  Maid  at  Patay.  At  an  earlier  period  he  bore  a  part  in  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  victory  at  Verneuil,  of  which  battle  he  gives 
a  long  account,  taking  care,  with  laudable  exactitude,  to  state 
that  on  some  details  he  speaks  from  the  information  of  others. 
"  For  I,"  be  parenthetically  observes,  "could  not  see  or  compre- 
hend the  whole,  since  I  was  sufficiently  occupied  in  defending 
myself."  The  translation  reads  easily,  and  is  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  characteristic  naivete  and  frankness  of  Wavrin's 
style. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  BAB.* 

THOUGH  with  the  majority  of  orthodox  Muhammadans, 
whether  Shiahs  or  Sunnees,  the  finality  of  a  revelation  to 
Muhammad  is  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  yet  this  belief  by  no 
means  excludes  the  possibility  of  future  reforms  and  develop- 
ments. Reformers  may  arise  anywhere  in  the  East.  The  Koran, 
to  use  the  language  of  modern  scepticism,  must  be  brought  "  up 
to  date,"  and  wherever  there  is  trouble,  disaffection,  mutiny,  or 
unrest,  from  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  to  the  borders  of 
the  Soudan,  we  are  sure  to  be  told  that  the  Imam  Mahdi  is  about  to 
make  his  appearance,  to  overthrow  the  infidels,  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful,  and  introduce  the  millennium.  So  about  sixty 
years  ago  there  was  born  in  Shiraz  a  young  merchant  of  pure 
lineage,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  asserted  his  claim  to  be 
the  expected  Prophet.  This  self-assertion,  of  course,  led  to  great 
searchings  of  heart  amongst  Mullas  and  divines.  There  were 
meetings,  conferences,  and  discussions,  which  had  the  not  un- 
common result  of  confirming  every  speaker  on  either  side  in 
his  own  doxy.  Meanwhile  the  doctrines  took  root  and  the  sect 
increased.  Governors  and  Ministers  of  State  became  alarmed. 
All  sorts  of  heretical  and  impious  tenets  were  ascribed  to 
the  Reformers.  We  should  state  that  they  became  known 
by  the  term  Babi.  Their  founder  and  exponent  was  the  Bab. 
Now,  Bab  means  "  a  gate,"  and  there  Seems  to  be  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
term.  It  may  mean  "the  gate  of  truth,"  or  the  "door"  by 
which  a  Muhammadan  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
or  that  by  which  men  arrive  at  the  understanding  of  the  Twelfth 
Imam.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Bab  himself  met  with  harsh 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox.  His  turban  was  knocked 
off  his  head.  His  beard  was  plucked  and  he  was  scourged  in 
public.  Finally,  with  a  companion,  he  was  suspended  by  ropes 
and  shot  at  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
Bab  was  found  unharmed  ;  and  if,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
bazar,  he  had  got  clear  away  from  the  town  of  Tabriz,  high  and 
low  would  have  been  firmly  persuaded  that  his  escape  had  been 
due  to  a  miracle,  and  one  half  of  Persia  might  have  become  Babi. 
Re-apprehended,  the  prophet  was  speedily  riddled  with  bullets. 
This  event  happened  in  1850,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  cruel 
persecution  of  the  sect,  some  members  of  which,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  committed  one  of  those  acts  which  in  another  country 
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have  been  called  "  mistakes."  In  August,  1852,  some  Babis  were 
ill  advised  enough  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Shab. 
Teheran  was  in  an  uproar.  The  would-be  murderers  were  appre- 
hended, and  though  the  Shah  escaped  with  slight  injury,  no  less 
than  thirty  persons  were  put  to  death  in  reprisal,  with  refine- 
ments of  torture  which  our  Minister  at  the  Persian  capital  was 
unable  to  j)revent.  The  Shah's  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  enlist 
the  nobles  and  pillars  of  the  State,  as  they  are  termed,  on  the 
side  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  make  them  objects  of  hatred 
to  the  Bilbis,  spread  the  execution  of  the  ofi'enders  over  the 
different  departments  of  the  State.  The  Steward  of  the  Shah 
fired  the  first  shot  at  one  victim.  A  second  was  slain  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  son  and  by  the  Head  of  the  Foreign  OfBce. 
Lesser  ofi'enders  were  assigned  to  priests,  eminent  merchants, 
artillerymen,  and  infantry.  A  favotirite  physician  of  the  Shah,  a 
native  of  France,  excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  this 
affair  by  grimly  remarking  that  he  had  already  killed  too  many 
persons  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  profession.  The  extreme 
severity  of  this  retaliation,  attended  with  gouging  out  of  eyes, 
and  making  holes  in  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  into  which  lighted 
candles  and  gunpowder  were  inserted,  overshot  the  mark.  Sym- 
pathy was  felt  and  expressed  for  the  sect.  In  the  end  two 
brothers  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  Bab  had  fallen  had  to  leave 
Persia  and  take  refuge  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  at  Adrianople, 
from  which  place,  underpressure  from  the  Shah,  they  were  eventu- 
ally deported.  One  known  as  Beha-Ulla  now  resides  at  Acre,  and 
the  other,  Mirza  Yahiya,  called  Subh-i-Azel,  or  the  "Morning  of 
Eternity,"  has  foimd  a  safe  refuge  at  Famagusta,  in  Cyprus,  under 
the  British  flag. 

This  historical  summary  is  necessary  to  understand  the  aim  of 
the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Browne,  who  is  an  excellent  Persian 
and  Arabic  scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Babis,  and  was  so  charmed  by  Count  Gobineau's  book 
on  Les  Religions  et  Philosophies  dans  I'Asie  Ccntrale,  that  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Persia  in  order  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
the  new  sect,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  its  most  eminent 
living  exponents.  We  readily  admit  that  two  very  different 
pictures  have  been  drawn  of  this  movement.  The  I3abis  have 
been  described  by  orthodox  Muhammadans  and  by  English  travel- 
lers as  dangerous  and  bloodthirsty  fanatics.  By  others  and  by 
themselves  they  are  pictured  as  reformers  of  a  pure  and  exalted 
type.  Our  learned  Cambridge  Professor,  having  with  some 
difficulty  got  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties,  went  to  the  East^ 
visited  Shiraz,  spent  a  year  in  Persia,  conversed  with  members 
of  the  sect,  collected  manuscripts,  digested  and  annotated 
memoranda,  poems,  and  letters,  and,  finally,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  after  considerable  delay  and  obstruction,  was  intro- 
duced to  Mirza  Yahiya,  in  Cyprus,  and  to  Beha-Ulla,  at  Acre. 
What  followed  may  be  easily  anticipated  by  any  one  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  character.  The  Cambridge 
Professor  surrendered  at  once.  The  "  Morning  of  Eternity  "  bore 
no  resemblance  to  a  cut-throat.  He  was  a  benevolent  old  man. 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  with  an  ample  forehead ;  clear,  searching 
blue  eyes ;  and  a  long  grey  beard.  He  greeted  his  visitor  with 
that  politeness  and  dignity  which  Orientals  of  the  old  school  in- 
variably display  in  their  intercourse  with  Englishmen,  and 
Granta  or  its  representative  could  only  bless  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  appointed  successor  of  the  Bab  and  the  Fourth 
Letter  of  the  First  Unity.  But  even  if  Mirza  Yahiya  had  failed 
in  impressing  Mr.  Browne,  Beha-Ulla  and  his  two  sons  must  have 
carried  conviction.  It  is  evident  that  access  to  this  potentate 
was  not  very  easy ;  but  when  at  last  admitted,  the  sight  was 
irresistible — a  wondrous  and  venerable  figure,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten.  Beha-Ulla  had  piercing  eyes.  Power  and 
authority  sat  on  his  brow.  His  face  was  furrowed,  betoken- 
ing age,  and  yet  his  hair  and  beard  were  jet  black.  The 
speech  of  this  holy  man  did  not  belie  his  appearance.  All  nations,, 
he  argued,  ought  to  become  one  in  faith.  Diversity  of  religion  and 
differences  of  race  were  to  end.  Ruinous  wars  should  cease,  and 
men  ought  no  longer  to  glory  because  they  loved  their  country, 
but  because  they  loved  their  kind.  We  think  that  we  have  heard 
similar  utterances  elsewhere,  without  the  accompaniments  of  a 
flowing  beard,  eyes  that  read  one's  soul,  and  graceful  and  polished 
Persian.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  practical  result  of 
these  visits  is  the  printing  and  translation  of  a  precious  manu- 
script in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Browne's  capacity  for 
understanding  the  Oriental  character,  his  research,  learning,  and 
linguistic  attainments  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise. 
His  first  volume  contains  a  vindication  of  Babi  doctrines  in  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pages.  Though  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  revision  of  the  Persian  text  and  in  the  assignment  of 
the  diacritical  points  to  their  proper  letters,  we  could  wish  that 
it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  the  exact  features 
of  the  original  manuscript.  To  all  but  very  skilled  Orientalists 
there  is  something  repellent  in  the  running  hand  in  which  so 
many  manuscripts  are  written,  with  very  few  breaks,  with 
very  small  spaces  between  each  word,  and  with  words  at  the  end 
of  many  lines  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  Persian 
character  employed  by  Mr.  Platts  for  his  Urdu  Grammar,  and 
that  of  the  Vizir  of  Lankuran  and  other  works,  would  have  faci- 
litated the  labours  of  students  and  critics.  We  note,  however, 
that  in  the  margin  of  the  English  translation  the  corresponding 
pages  of  the  original  are  always  given,  and  this  renders  the  task 
of  comparison  easy.  It  is  only  bare  justice  to  add  that,  from  an 
examination  of  a  few  pages,  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  force 
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and  accuracy  of  the  English  version.  In  the  second  Tolume  the 
notes  form  an  appendix,  and  they  swell  a  book  originally  of  170 
pages  to  425.  This  arises  from  the  author's  extreme  anxiety  to 
do  justice  to  his  subject.  We  find  notes  on  the  various  accounts 
of  the  sect  by  European  and  Persian  hands,  extracts  in  the 
original,  letters  addressed  to  the  Shah,  abridgments  from  the 
Tai-ikh-i-Jadid,  or  New  History,  explanations  of  doctrinal  and 
■difficult  points,  executions,  martyrdoms,  and  assassinations,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  Muliammadan  Calendar  ;  the  Eab 
having  an  evident  wish  to  restore  the  old  reckoning  as  well  as 
to  purify  a  corrupt  faith.  "With  all  this  the  author  has  taken  an 
infinite  deal  of  pains  and  has  shown  real  scholarship. 

The  main  question,  however,  must  be  the  following.  Are  the 
Babis  dangerous  revolutionists  or  harmless  and  persecuted  saints  ? 
Lady  Sheil,  in  her  two  entertaining  volumes  on  Persia,  published 
in  1856,  speaks  of  this  sect  as  having  for  its  basis  Atheism  imder 
the  cloak  of  Pantheism.  Everything  is  God.  Bab  himself  is 
God.  Death  is  not  real ;  and  virtue  and  vice,  as  well  as  property, 
have  no  existence.  Lady  Sheil  sums  up  the  main  principles  as 
"  Materialism,  Communism,  and  the  entire  indifference  of  good 
and  evil  of  all  human  actions."  If  any  deduction  is  to  be  made 
from  this  sweeping  censure  because  the  writer  derived  her  infor- 
mation from  obviously  hostile  sources,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Lady  Sheil  resided  for  years  at  Teheran,  was  acquainted 
with  the  language,  and  was  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  general 
effect  of  Babi  doctrines  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  native 
community.  Mr.  R.  Binning,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  in 
his  Journal  of  Two  Yea?-s'  Travel  in  I'erxia  atid  Ceylon,  men- 
tions this  sect  in  terms  which  Mr.  Browne  considers  "  hostile, 
wnfair,"  and  almost  "  libellous."  Now,  Mr.  Binning  was  in 
Persia  about  the  same  time  as  Lady  Sheil,  and  possibly  only 
listened  to  one  side  of  the  dispute.  He  heard  the  Babis  ac- 
cused of  want  of  belief  in  a  future  state,  as  well  as  of 
Socialism  and  profligacy;  but  we  find  on  examining  hi^  account 
that  he  acknowledged  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  ascertaining 
their  exact  tenets.  The  passage  in  which  he  mentions  the 
Babis  is  short  and  hardly  justifies  Mr.  Browne's  indignation. 
Of  course  in  the  book  before  us  we  do  not  find  and  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  a  gospel  of  avowed  robbery,  sedition,  and  assassina- 
tion. The  new  religion  is  there  one  of  equity,  godliness,  and 
purity.  The  Bab  indites  a  letter  to  the  Shah  explanatory  of  the 
sincerity  and  loyalty  of  his  followers.  In  other  passages  he 
dwells  on  the  necessity  of  resignation,  of  obedience  to  Divine 
commandments,  and  of  the  attainment  of  human  perfections,  and 
he  expressly  confines  his  preaching  to  spiritual  as  opposed  to 
secular  reforms.  Also  betakes  occasion  to  praise  the  just  laws 
and  uniform  fair  dealing  and  equity  which  have  given  to  a  little 
island  in  the  North  Atlantic  dominion  over  the  vast  territory  of 
the  East  Indies.  Probably  some  explanation  of  the  above  diversity 
of  views  may  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  writer's  position 
at  one  time  and  another.  When  there  was  a  chance  of  upsetting 
the  older  creed  with  a  high  hand,  the  Bab  and  his  followers  were 
all  for  the  sword  which  worked  such  wonders  in  the  hands  of 
Muhammad's  immediate  successors.  Persecution,  banishment, 
and  depression  have  suggested  the  use  of  moderate  language,  very 
much  as  the  speakers  at  the  so-called  National  Congress  of  India 
have  discovered  that  their  disloyalty  to  the  British  Raj  must  be 
discreetly  veiled.  But  Mr.  Browne,  with  his  engaging  simplicity 
■of  belief,  seems  to  have  experienced  a  shock  when  a  very  respect- 
able Sayyid  at  Shiraz,  a  Biibi,  taxed  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed, expressed  his  extreme  surprise  that  any  one  should  deny  to 
-a  prophet  the  right  of  "removing"  an  enemy  just  as  a  surgeon 
removes  a  gangrened  limb.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  there  is  no 
love  lost  between  the  followers  of  the  rival  brothers,  Beha-Ulla 
and  Alirza  Yahiya ;  for  the  author  of  the  Hasht  Bihisht,  or  the 
"  Eight  Paradises,"  roundly  accuses  the  partisans  of  the  first  of 
murdering  the  supporters  of  the  second.  And  if  poison  was 
mixed  with  the  food  of  the  one,  the  other  arranged  that  a  barber 
should  cut  his  rival's  throat  in  the  bath.  We  could  wish  that,  in 
justice  to  the  new  prophet,  limited  space  had  allowed  us  to  quote 
a  really  fine  and  eloquent  passage  at  page  142,  Vol.  II.,  about  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  Thackeray  and  his  short  poem  on  King  Solomon  and 
the  Cedars. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

VOLUME  III.  of  the  Songs  of  England  is  the  latest  addition 
to  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.'s  popular  series  of  Royal  Song- 
Books.  It  contains  72  songs  ranging  from  Purcell  to  Sullivan  ; 
■but  the  period  principally  represented  is  the  middle  third  of  the 
present  century.  Balfe,  Bishop,  Wallace,  Loder,  and  Ilatton 
account  for  some  thirty  songs  between  them.  Balfe  is  particu- 
larly well  represented  with  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud," 
"  When  other  Lips,"  "  Good  Night,  Good  Night,  Beloved,"  and 
several  more  general  favourites.  Superior  persons  disdain  the 
simple  and  melodious  Irishman  ;  but  the  public  loves  him  well, 
and  with  reason ;  he  was  a  genuine  song-writer.  Hatton's  con- 
tributions are  not  of  his  best,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Sterndale  Bennett's  single  song.  Of  the  two  from  Purcell, 
one  is  "  Let  the  dreadful  engines,"  in  almost  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  familiarized  by  Mr.  Santley's  inimitable 
singing ;  but  this  fine  scena  is  not  for  every  singer.  The 
Qighteenth  century  has  been  pretty  well  pillaged  for  previous 


volumes  ;  but  Arne,  Dibdin,  Dr,  Callcott,  and  one  or  two  others 
again  make  a  respectable  show.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Eaton  Faning, 
who  has  judiciously  transposed  a  good  many  of  the  songs  for  high 
voices — particularly  those  of  Balfe  and  Wallace — so  as  to  bring 
them  within  general  reach.  Nor  need  young  tenors  think  shame 
to  sing  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  for  instance,  in  the  lower 
key  ;  for  it  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  delighted  and 
instructed  us  all  this  many  a  day.  In  fine,  Messrs.  Boosey's 
latest  volume  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  contains  many  songs  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, such  as  "  The  Diver"  and  "  She  wandered  down  the 
mountain-side,"  which  have  hitherto  cost  individually  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  book.    It  is  a  wonderful  half-crown's  worth. 

Novello  &  Co.'s  excellent  series  of  "  Music  Primers  "  is  con- 
tinued with  Fugue  Subjects,  by  A.  W.  Marchant,  and  Hand 
Gymnastics,  by  Ridley  Prentice.  The  first  may  be  considered  a 
sequel  to  the  primer  on  Fugue.  It  consists  of  five  hundred 
examples  of  subject  and  answer,  selected  with  much  industry 
from  a  very  large  number  of  writers,  and  annotated  by 
the  compiler.  In  an  appendix  a  hundred  subjects  are  given  for 
exercises,  the  answers  to  be  supplied  by  the  student.  The  volume 
is  a  useful  and  careful  contribution  to  the  study  of  composition. 
Mr.  Prentice's  Band  Gymnastics  aim  at  supplying  the  young 
pianist  with  a  series  of  wrist,  hand,  and  finger  exercises  which 
will  further  the  development  and  control  of  the  muscles  without 
the  fatigue  caused  by  prolonged  practice  at  the  key-board.  The 
exercises  are  ingenious,  but  the  idea  savours  too  touch  of  the 
greatest  fad  of  our  day — the  omnipotent  "  scientific."  It  has  long 
taken  possession  of  singing,  and  in  that  department  daily  makes 
fools  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  welcome  its  extension  into  other  regions.  There  is  no  "  scien- 
tific "  short  cut  to  accomplishment  in  art.  What  Mr.  Prentice 
says  about  the  evils  of  excessive  practice  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
the  proper  answer  to  that  is  that  pianists  so  ill  endowed  by 
nature  as  to  be  imable  to  acquire  the  requisite  technique  with- 
out practising  themselves  into  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  had 
better  leave  it  alone.  He  says  "  gymnastics  and  key-board  exer- 
cise combined  will  give  more  than  double  the  results  obtainable 
from  key-board  exercise  alone."  If  he  is  speaking  from  actual 
experience,  so  be  it ;  but  we  have  our  doubts,  which  are  not 
diminished  by  his  repetition  of  the  current  nonsense  about 
abdominal,  costal,  and  clavicular  breathing.  When  the  un- 
scientific man  is  bitten  by  "science"  he  is  lost.  N.B.  The 
diaphragm  is  not  a  "membrane." 

No.  26  of  Novello's  Albums  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte  con- 
tains Eight  Pieces  by  Ethel  M.  Boyce.  They  are  a  delight- 
ful set,  as  musicianly  and  poetical  as  they  are  unpreten- 
tious. Another  album  of  Ten  Pieces  for  the  Violoncello,  by 
Arnold  Dolmetsch,  is  also  very  good  in  a  similar  style.  "  My 
Soul  truly  waiteth,"  a  choral  setting  of  Psalm  Ixii,,  by  Gerard 
F.  Cobb,  written  for  the  North-Eastern  Cathedral  Festival  to  be 
held  next  July,  shows  the  composer  thoroughly  at  home  in  this 
class  of  work.  "The Two  Advents,"  cantata,  by  Dr.  G.  Garrett,  is 
from  the  hand  of  a  musician,  but  he  is  too  hard  on  his 
sopranos.  Perhaps  the  American  choir,  for  which  it  is  written, 
can  with  native  tallness  manage  the  long  final  high  A  on  the  word 
high ;  but  here  the  result  would  be  painful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Rockstro,  in  his  very  interesting  edition  of  Pales- 
trina's  Mass,  O  Admirabile  Commercium,  in  the  MLxolydian 
mode,  has  been  at  the  pains  of  transposing  it  in  order  to 
avoid  the  highG.  This  noble  work  should  engage  the  attention 
of  Choral  Societies  and  Roman  Catholic  choirs.  Two  songs — "  O 
Rushing  Wind,"  by  R.  B.  Addison,  and  "  Lead,  kindly  Light," 
by  Roland  Rogers — are  both  of  a  superior  order.  The  former 
should  be  a  certain  success  for  baritones  in  the  concert-room. 
Three  compositions  for  the  organ — a  Sonata  by  Oliver  King, 
Fantasia  Sonata  by  B.  Luard  Selby,  and  Fantasia  by  E.  Silas — 
complete  Messrs.  Novello's  interesting  budget.  These  last  may 
be  safely  commended  to  competent  organists. 

Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  series  of  "  Modern  Methods."  The  first  two  numbers 
deal  with  the  Pianoforte  (Walter  Macfarren)  and  the  Violin 
(Otto  Peiniger) ;  both  are  very  good.  Of  course,  in  all  such  works 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  repetition,  but  there  always  seems 
to  be  something  new  to  say  or  a  new  way  of  saying  old  things. 
The  use  of  photographs  to  illustrate  the  proper  position  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  is  a  modern  feature  of  considerable  value,  as 
it  gives  the  pupil  an  objective  standard  which  can  be  kept  before 
the  eye  in  home  practice.  Mr.  Macfarren's  plan  of  illustrating 
each  scale  in  turn  by  an  original  composition  is  decidedly  good, 
but  some  of  the  examples  strike  us  as  rather  too  difficult  for 
beginners.  Mr.  Peiniger  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  great 
pains  he  has  taken  to  deal  clearly  and  concisely  with  every 
mechanical  detail,  however  small.  His  Violin  Method  is  ex- 
ceptionally thorough  in  every  respect. 

From  the  same  house  we  have  also  the  following.  "  Quatre 
Morceaux  de  Salon  "  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Emile  Sauret,  are 
evidently  the  work  of  a  violinist,  and  likely  to  be  more  appreciated 
by  players  than  by  the  public  ;  one  hears  the  composer  listening 
with  delight  to  every  note  of  his  own  instrument,  oblivious  of 
general  boredom  ;  they  are  musical  "  documents '"'  rather  than 
compositions.  "  Sonatina,"  by  Dussek,  fingered,  &c.,  by  Adolphe 
Sehloesser,  will  help  to  guide  young  pianists  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  "  Innamorata,"  waltz,  by  Florence  Fare,  is  just 
a  waltz ;  but  "  Our  Empire,"  quick  march,  by  Carl  Kiefert,  is 
only  the  ghost  of  a  march,  quick  or  otherwise.    "  Six  Husbands," 
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by  J.  M.  Capel,  is  not  half  a  bad  humorous  bass  song,  which  will 
probably  give  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  every  masculine  audience. 

Ct.  Ricordi  &  Co.  send  us  some  nice  songs,  among  which  the 
place  of  honour  shall  be  given  to  Miss  Maude  V.  White.  She 
does  not  lack  courage  in  challenging  comparisons,  for  her  first 
song,  "  Er  ist  gekommen,"  is  indissolubly  connected  with  Franz, 
and  her  second  is  no  other  than  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo."  But 
Miss  White  comes  well  out  of  the  fray,  as  usual ;  both  songs  are 
full  of  strength  and  feeling,  and  she  has  written  none  more  sing- 
able. Luigi  Vannucini's  "  The  Vision"  illustrates  once  more  the 
amazing  Italian  gift  for  cantabile  writing,  and  for  making  a 
charming  something  out  of  nothing.  "  Heaven's  Answer,"  by 
Charles  Deacon,  is  a  skilful  and  agreeable  song  for  contralto. 
"  By  the  restless  Breakers,"  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  is  efl'ective 
but  common. 


FARQUHAE'S  PLAYS.* 

IT  is  recorded  that  Miss  Burney's  Evelina,  going  to  Mr.  Oon- 
greve's  Love  for  Love,  found  herself  "  perpetually  out  of  coun- 
tenance." And,  indeed,  even  in  the  imblushing  privacy  of  the 
critical  study,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  peruse  the  light-hearted 
dramas  of  that  day  without  a  growing  feeling  that  one  has  entered 
for  the  nonce  into  extremely  questionable  society.  One  hears,  it 
is  true,  in  these  gay  comedies  of  Captain  Farquhar,  a  number  of 
names  that  one  has  heard  before — Scrub,  Clincher,  Lady  Bounti- 
ful, Captain  Brazen,  Sir  Harry  Wildair  (was  not  that  Woffing- 
ton's  part  ?),  Boniface  the  host  with  his  eternal  "  as  the  saying  is," 
Cherry  his  daughter  (whom  Miss  Hardcastle  thought  she  re- 
sembled), Silvia,  and  Dicky,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  And  we 
remember  that  it  is  to  Sergeant  Kite  that  we  owe  the  song  of 
"Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away";  and  that  it  is  the  above- 
mentioned  Scrub  who  utters  the  admirable  "  I  believe  they 
talked  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly."  Yet,  as  one  reads 
further,  and  more  closely,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  console 
oneself  with  •'  Autres  tenips,  autres  vicvurs."  Sooner  or  later  one 
lays  down  the  volume  under  the  conviction  that,  with  every 
desire  to  make  allowance  for  the  writer's  vivacity,  and  to 
put  the  most  indulgent  construction  on  his  animal  spirits, 
it  would  be  more  candid  to  call  the  one  reckless  immodesty, 
and  the  other  plain  sensuality.  Farquhar's  male  characters 
are,  in  short,  no  better  than  what  Lady  Mary  called  Tom 
Jones — i.e.  "  sorry  scoundrels  " — and  as  for  his  women,  they  are 
best  described  in  that  half  line  of  Pope  about  "  no  characters 
at  all.'^-  Seriously,  if  we  are  to  be  flooded  with  liestoration 
reprints,  is  it  not  time  to  consider  whether  the  game  is  really 
worth  the  candle  ?  Certainly  the  multiplication  of  copies  is  not 
a  felt  want.  "  Booksellers'  Eow  "  still  yields  a  supply  sufficient 
for  the  genuine  students  of  literature  and  manners,  and  beyond 
that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  the  further  circulation  of 
eiibrts  which  it  is  no  longer  decent  to  put  upon  the  stage. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  Nimmo's  pair  of 
volumes  are,  as  usual,  well  printed  and  produced.  The  editor, 
now  dead,  was  an  industrious  worker  in  the  literature  of  the  last 
century,  witness  his  life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  also  edited 
Congreve  for  the  "  Mermaid  Series."  But  it  would  be  needlessly 
to  stretch  the  teaching  of  De  mort.uis  to  say  that  he  gave  us  his 
best  work  on  the  present  occasion.  His  biographical  sketch  of 
Farquhar,  though  it  proves  the  writer  to  have  been  better  than 
his  works,  is  slight  and  colourless.  The  little  volume  of  1702 
called  Love  and  Business,  to  which  Mr.  Gosse  refers  in  his  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Literattire,  and  which  he  has  used  so  effectively 
in  his  recent  Book-room  essays,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 
The  notes,  too,  if  accurate,  might  easily  have  been  fuller,  especi- 
ally wlien  they  illustrate,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  social  life  of 
the  time.  But  as  the  editor  died  before  the  volumes  were  well 
through  the  press,  it  is  only  charitable  to  assume  that  they  do 
not  represent  his  full  intentions  with  regard  to  them. 


MAID  MARIAN.t 

IN  his  preface  to  Maid  Marian,  Dr.  Garnett  touches  on  the 
question  of  Peacock's  originality — not  of  treatment,  for  that 
is  indisputable,  but  of  subject.  Does  this  charming  and  sunshiny 
idyl  owe  anything  to  Ivanhoe?  The  question  is  decided  in  favour 
of  Peacock  by  the  aid  of  certain  dates,  of  which  Dr.  Garnett 
observes  that  "  were  they  not  irrefragably  established  it  would 
be  difficult  to  credit  him  with  absolute  independence  of  Ivanhoe." 
We  confess  we  never  had  a  doubt  as  to  Peacock's  originality  in 
the  choice  of  subject.  The  dates  given  prove  that  he  was 
meditating  his  sylvan  theme  eighteen  months  before  Scott's 
romance  was  published,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  could  not 
have  known  that  Scott  was  engaged  upon  a  work  in  which  King 
John  and  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Robin  Hood  figured.  But  it  is 
another  matter  to  accept  the  dates  as  proof  of  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  Scott.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  neither  prove  nor  dis- 
prove this,  and  the  settlement  of  the  point  now  lies  in  no  dates, 

•  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Georne  Farquhar.  Edited,  with  Life  .and 
Notes,  by  Alex.  Charles  EwaUl,  F.S.A.    2  vols.    London  :  Nimmo.  1892. 

t  Maid  Marian.  By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Edited  by  Eichaid 
Garnttt,  LL.D.    London  :  Dent  &  Co. 


but  in  the  reader's  mind.  Maid  Marian  appeared  in  1822. 
Ivanhoe  waspublished  in  December  i8i9,at  which  date  Peacock's 
story,  "all  but  completed,"  says  Dr.  Garnett,  "had  lain  in  his 
desk  for  a  twelvemonth."  This  takes  us  back  to  the  middle  of 
December  181 8,  when  Peacock  left  Mario w  for  London  to 
fill  his  post  at  the  India  House,  and  was  compelled  to  put 
his  story  aside  for  a  time.  Commenting  on  this,  Dr.  Garnett 
writes,  "  as,  excepting  the  last  three  chapters,  it  was  entirely 
composed  in  1818,  it  must  have  made  very  rapid  progress." 
The  progress  must  have  been  even  more  extraordinary  than 
this  statement  suggests.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  August 
1818  nothing  had  been  done;  for,  as  his  Diary  shows.  Peacock 
was  then  "  scheming  "  his  romance,  and  could  not  read  or  work 
for  thinking  of  it.  Thus  we  have  only  four  months  for  the  com- 
position of  all  but  the  last  three  chapters.  But  at  the  end  of 
November  he  writes  to  Shelley  of  "  a  comic  romance  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  I  shall  make  the  vehicle  of  much  oblique  satire 
on  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun."  Now  this 
does  not  read  like  a  report  of  progress.  If  we  take  the  future 
tense  literally,  as  it  is  natural  to  do,  there  would  remain  only 
a  fortnight  before  the  interruption  caused  by  Peacock's  work 
at  the  India  House.  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that  the  easy- 
going epicurean  poet  must  have  worked  with  uncomn  oi  energy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  congenial  theme,  conjoined  with  the  inspiri- 
tion  of  a  fine,  dry,  fiery  summer,  that  moved  Peacock  t )  such 
activity.  Then  his  official  duties  took  him  off  from  his  bright 
creative  mood,  and  his  manuscript,  we  must  assume,  lay  in  his 
desk  until  the  sudden  rising  of  Ivanhoe  suggested  that  it  was 
time  he  should  "  trick  his  beams "  and  try  the  morning  sky. 
Still,  it  is  evident  he  was  deliberate  in  the  attempt,  for  he  let 
more  than  two  years  slip  by  before  he  published. 

There  is  really  no  proof  whatever  of  any  departvire  on  Peacock's 
part  from  his  original  plan  by  reason  of  the  publication  and 
immediate  popularity  of  Ivanhoe.  Excepting  for  their  odd  and 
fortuitous  conjunction  in  Planche's  libretto,  the  idea  of  a  parallel 
between  two  romances  so  admirable  and  so  diverse  is  not  merely 
"  extravagant,"  as  Dr.  Garnett  puts  it,  but  abhorrent  to  the 
critical  mind.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  Brother  Michael 
and  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst.  We  may  set  side  by  side  the 
opening  scene  of  Ivanhoe,  with  Gurth  and  Wamba  in  the  wood- 
land, and  one  of  Peacock's  brilliant  pictures  of  a  merry  life  in  the 
"  grene  shawe."  But  the  only  result  of  this  comparative  study 
will  be  to  intensify  our  sense  of  the  elemental  difference  between 
the  scheme  and  the  execution  of  the  two  works.  The  animating 
spirit  of  the  one  is  not  that  of  the  other.  Peacock's  jolly  fighting- 
friar  is  a  veritable  creation.  He  is  persuasive  in  speech  and  song 
and  acts.  The  scenes  in  Maid  Mariati  do  not  depend  for  their 
action  upon  characters  that  recall  the  Jonsonian  comedy  of 
humours.  Definite  individuality  is  to  be  noted  of  each  one  of 
them,  and  the  comedy  tliat  springs  from  their  interaction  has  a 
purely  natural  flow,  exhilarating  and  unpremeditated.  As  to  the 
pictorial  setting,  as  in  the  exquisite  breakfast  scene  at  Arlingford 
Castle,  or  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  May-day  sports  at  Gamwell, 
or  the  christening  of  Marian  in  Sherwood,  so  long  as  romance  and 
poetry  preserve  their  hold  on  the  imagination  of  men  its  charra 
will  never  lack  acknowledgment.  In  the  lyrics  of  Maid  Marian 
Peacock  has  given  us  of  his  best.  There  is  the  "  matchless 
ballad,"  as  Dr.  Garnett  well  styles  it,  "Bold  Robin  has  robed  him 
in  ghostly  attire."  Scarcely  inferior  is  the  song  of  the  friar  and 
the  foresters,  with  its  irresistible  choral  conclusion,  "  Oh  !  bold) 
Robin  Hood  is  a  forester  good."  In  another  vein  the  ballad  of 
"  The  In-iar  of  Orders  free  " — the  Friar  of  Rubygill — and  the 
ballad  of  the  ghostly  damsel  who  haunted  the  ferry  are  among 
the  happiest  examples  of  Peacock's  lyrical  gifts.  Nor  are  the 
snatches  of  song,  that  occur  as  bird-like  voices  in  the  woodland^ 
less  perfect.  The  second  duet  of  Michael  and  Matilda  i5  an  admi- 
rable example  of  natural  song  : — ■ 

Though  I  te  now  a  srty,  grey  friar, 

Yet  I  Avas  once  a  hale  young  knight  ; 
The  cry  of  my  dogs  was  the  only  choir 

In  which  my  spirit  did  take  delight. 

Little  ]  recked  of  matin  bell, 

But  drowned  its  toll  with  my  c''anging  horn  ; 

And  the  only  beads  I  loved  to  tell 

Were  the  beads  of  dew  on  the  spangled  thorn. 


MAPS,  ATLASES,  AND  BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

IT  is  seldom  that  Mr.  Stanford  fails  to  put  in  a  good  appearanci- 
in  any  collection  of  topographical  and  cartographical  work, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  he  is  well  represented  by  a  Handi; 
Atlas  of  Modern  Geography  and  by  his  Library  Map  of  London. 
The  first  is  a  cheap,  really  handy,  and  well-selected  collection 
of  thirty  maps,  each  twelve  inches  by  ten,  and  well  filled  and 
coloured.  We  have  never  been  quite  able  to  make  up  our  mind's 
whether,  in  atlases  of  this  class  and  calibre,  the  index  is  worth 
the  great  space  it  occupies.  For  purposes  of  mere  reference, 
especially  to  persons  of  no  very  extensive  geographical  informa- 
tion, it  is,  no  doubt,  invaluable  ;  but  then  we  have  known  such 
persons  experience  not  a  little  difficulty  in  using  it.  To  the 
better  informed  it  is  somewhat  superfluous,  since  it  is  rare  that 
a  name  occurs  in  book  or  newspaper  without  at  least  some 
approximate  indication  whereabouts  the  place  lies.     On  the 
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whole,  however,  we  suppose  it  would  be  missed.  On  the  value 
■of  the  Library  Map  of  London  we  have  more  than  once  descanted. 
No  one  can  know  London  now  as  it  was  once  possible  to  know 
it.  And  no  one  has  reconciled  himself  to  this  impossibility  with 
such  frank  and  guileless  thoroughness  as  the  London  cabman. 
It  would  seem  improbable  that  Aristotle  should  be  a  favourite 
study  on  the  box  or  the  perch ;  but  every  cabman  nowadays  is 
an  Aristotelian  in  his  acceptance  of  the  philosopher's  dictum  that 
"  accuracy  must  not  be  expected."  Therefore  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  orientate  oneself  before  starting,  and  for  this  purpose 
Mr.  Stanford's  map  is  excellent.  Its  scale  being  six  inches  to  a 
mile,  everything  of  real  importance  can  be  noted,  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  most  things  of  the  slightest  importance  are. 

Special  atlases  are,  perhaps,  rarely  useful  save  to  specialists. 
Messrs.  Nelson's  Royal  Atlu.t  and  Gazetteer  of  Australasia, 
however,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  deserves  an  exception, 
the  motive  of  which  may  be  anticipated  with  a  very  little 
thought.  Australasia  generally,  and  Australia  in  particular, 
may  be  described  as  a  region  of  immense,  if  not  magnificent, 
distances.  For  a  thickly  or  pretty  thickly  populated  district 
that  you  find  here  and  there,  you  find  vast  spaces  of  sea  or 
desert  in  which  the  fantastic  mind  desiderates  the  elephants  and 
the  whales,  the  castles  and  the  ships  of  ancient  cartography. 
Now,  with  only  one  or  two  maps  devoted  to  the  whole  region,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  circumvent  the  difficulty,  which  yields  at 
once  to  subdivision.  The  present  atlas  has  twenty-eight  plates  of 
maps  or  diagrams,  including  Fiji,  the  South  Polar  regions,  and  so 
forth,  and  supplemented  by  a  succinct  but  useful  Gazetteer. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  plates  are  further  subdivided,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  maps,  including  plans  of  towns,  &c.,  is  very 
-considerable  and  suited  to  meet  almost  all  requirements.  Another 
cheap  and  useful  atlas  designed  for  a  different  class  is  the  Ohhe 
Hand  Atlas  of  the  same  publishers  and  editor.  The  same  system 
of  including  smaller  maps  in  the  waste  spaces  of  the  larger  (a 
system  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  example  is  the  well-known 

Spriiner,"  and  which  enormously  increases  the  usefulness  of  any 
such  work)  is  pursued  here  and  there  among  the  fifty-four  maps, 
which  extend  to  ancient  as  well  as  modern  subjects. 

From  another  firm  of  well-known  geographical  publishers, 
Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son,  we  have  a  new  Advanced  Class- 
Jiook  of  Modern  Geoyraphy,  by  Professor  Hughes,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Francon  Williams.  It  has  eight  hundred  pages  of  tightly 
j[)acked  but  by  no  means  obscurely  printed  matter,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  an  amount  of  information  on  political  and 
physical  geography  both  can  be  packed  by  hands  experienced  at 
•the  task  into  such  a  space. 

Of  wall  maps  we  have  to  notice  a  map  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Jarvis  Conklin  Company ;  from  Messrs.  Philip  a  good 
wall  map  of  Africa  wrought  up  to  late  dates,  a  larger  one  of  the 
-British  Isles,  and  a  still  larger  one  of  the  World  on  Mercator's 
projection — a  most  useful  old  device,  which  we  trust  will  never 
go  out  of  fashion,  though  some  geographers  of  the  new  school 
•turn  up  their  noses  at  it.  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  send  us 
wall  maps  of  Asia  and  of  England,  besides  a  collection  of  those 
capital  pictures  of  animals,  trades,  and  what  not  for  school  walls 
to  which  they  are  always  adding,  and  which,  if  they  do  not 
^jelong  to  pure  geography,  may  be  said  to  illustrate  and  connect 
themselves  with  geographical  teaching. 


FRENCH  LITEKATURE. 

WE  were  led  to  expect  that  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  woidd 
deal  with  the  lawgiver  of  Parnassus  in  the  collection  of 
the  Grands  ecrivains  (i),  and  the  expectation  was  not  without 
5)iquancy.  For  there  was  a  time  when  M.  Brunetiere  seemed  to 
foe  forming  himself  very  much  on  the  model  of  Despreaux ;  and 
though  time  has  suppled  his  judgments  and  enlarged  his  views, 
the  likeness  has  not  entirely  ceased.  But  either  because  in  the 
interval  he  has  had  other  opportunities  of  delivering  himself  on 
the  subject  (which  is  the  fact)  or  for  some  other  reason,  M. 
Brunetiere  seems  to  have  relinquished  the  task.  The  position  of 
understudy  to  such  a  well-graced  actor  is  always  an  awkward 
•one.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  M.  Gustavo  Lanson  has  acquitted 
himself  of  it  like  a  man.  He  has  shown  learning  and  judgment 
Tnot  unworthy  of  M.  Brunetiere  himself,  and  has  added  thereto  a 
certain  fougue  which  is  not  always  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  critic  of  the  Deux  Mondes.  We  should  have 
iiad  some  difhculty  in  believing  beforehand  that  so  much  enthu- 
siasm could  have  been  shown  on  such  a  subject.  And  yet,  though 
people  who  know  little  of  the  matter  may  think  that  M.  Lanson 
lias  redressed  Eomantic  injustice,  and  though  he  most  certainly 
has  said  everything  that  can  be  said  (and  we  acknowledge  that 
'this  is  a  great  deal)  forBoileau,  there  remains  one  thing  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  which  we  half  think  M.  Lanson  himself  would 
iiot  deny,  and  which  suffices  to  set  Boileau  among  the  goats,  not 
the  sheep  of  criticism.  For  there  are  three  classes  of  critics— (i) 
those  who  are  at  once  repelled  by  anything  odd  or  anything  new, 
attracted  by  anything  regular  or  anything  old  ;  (2)  those  who  are 
attracted  and  repelled  in  exactly  the  opposite  polarity ;  (3)  those 
who  do  not  ask  Is  this  old  ?  or  Is  this  new  ?  Is  this  regular?  or 
'Is  this  eccentric  ?  but  simply  Is  it  good  ?    Only  these  last  follow 

(i)  Les  grands  ecrivains  frcnrais— Boileau.  Par  Gust.ive  Lanson.  Paris: 
Hachette. 


the  more  excellent  way.  Boileau  is  of  the  first  class,  and  though 
these  may  rank  a  little  above  the  second,  seeing  that  most  old 
things  are  better  than  most  new,  he  cannot  attain  unto  the  way 
of  perfection. 

We  had  already  seen  in  his  books  on  America  and  Ireland  that 
M.  de  Mandat-Grancey  (2)  is  a  sensible  man  ;  but  we  never  knew 
quite  how  sensible  he  is  till  we  read  this  book  of  his  on  Africa. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  or  rather  of  two  tones  or  notes,  mingled 
and  alternated.  The  one  is  a  note  of  jovial  reminiscence,  extend- 
ing over  some  thirty  years  from  the  time  when  M.  de  Grancey  was 
a  midshipman  on  the  Madagascar  station  ;  the  other  note  is  one  of 
protest  urged  with  very  great  force,  and  illustrated  with  much 
experience,  against  the  results  partly  of  the  genuine  craze  for  extir- 
pating slavery,  partly  of  the  much  less  respectable  practices  for 
which  this  craze  has  been  made  the  screen  and  pretext.  As  a 
Frenchman  and  an  old  naval  officer,  M.  de  Grancey  does  not,  of 
course,  spare  ourselves.  He  has  even  shown  himself  not  strictly 
critical  in  his  acceptance  of  stories  about  the  profits  of  slave- 
catching  by  English  cruisers,  and  the  action  of  Mr.  Jamei-on 
and  Major  Barttelot.  But  his  tone  is  by  no  means  Chauvinist, 
and  his  main  expostulation  is  with  his  own  country.  Its  gist 
comes  to  this — that  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  infinitely 
more  hardship  has  been  brought  on  the  native  races  by  meddling 
with  slavery  than  slavery  itself  causes,  and  that  with  no  justifica- 
tion of  real  good  to  white  colonists.  The  argument  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  serious  students,  who,  as  well  as  others,  will  find 
plenty  of  relief  and  diversion  in  M.  de  Grancey 's  anecdotes  of 
Proven9al  slavers,  black  princesses,  Malagasy  cookery,  and  the 
tricks  and  rivalries  of  the  officers  of  the  difl'erent  squadrons  on 
the  East  African  station. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Journal  des  Goncourt  (3)  (which  is, 
the  author  tells  us,  also  the  last  that  is  to  appear  in  his  lifetime) 
covers  the  period  between  1878  and  1884.  M.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  though  disdainful  of  those  who  objected  to  his  verite 
desagreable  (in  other  ways  to  his  ill-natured  loquacity),  con- 
descends to  them,  he  says,  in  only  telling  here  what  he  calls 
verite  agreable.  And  he  must  pardon  us  if  we  say  that  the 
volume  gains  immensely  not  merely  in  agrement,  but  in  all  the 
good  qualities  of  art.  It  still  has  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  its 
predecessors.  There  is  still  the  over-estimate  of  his  own  and  his 
brother's  literary  value — of  their  literary  influence  there  is  un- 
fortunately no  question — still  those  occasional  reminders  that  he 
is  M.  de  Goncourt,  an  "aristo,"  possessing  ancestors,  and  not 
bound  to  write  for  a  living,  which  are  to  some  persons  not  at  all 
impatient  of  aristocracy  so  unpleasant ;  still  the  lapses  of  taste  as 
tliey  seem  to  Englishmen,  still  the  curious  evidences  of  colossal 
ignorance.  But  all  these  are  pardonable,  and  especially  the  last ; 
for,  after  all,  to  know  too  much  is  the  most  hideous  and  incurable 
of  diseases.  And  the  book  is  stuffed  with  literary  and  personal 
interest.  To  take  two  instances  out  of  many,  the  account  of 
Flaubert's  death,  and  the  thesis  of  the  old  lady  who  maintained 
that  the  hideous  practice  of  the  tub  had  sapped  all  feminine 
modesty,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Every  now  and  then, 
there  emerges  from  the  records  of  M.  de  Goncourt's  laborious 
literary  impressionism  something  precious  and  lasting.  Such  is 
the  anecdote  of  a  well-known  person  recounting  how,  when  he 
first  began  to  perceive  himself  surrounded  with  an  admiring 
circle  who  received  his  remarks  with  silent  awe,  the  hideous  con- 
clusion impressed  itself  on  him  "je  suis  un  vieux"  ;  such  M.  de 
Goncourt's  own  reflection  (perhaps  never  made  by  any  one  till 
the  same  rubicon  is  crossed)  on  the  sweetness  of  the  prospect  of 
an  undisturbed  day  of  work,  "  sans  sortie,  sans  visites,  sans 
derangement,  dans  la  jouissance  parfaite  et  I'exaltation  interieure 
de  la  solitude."  These  things  and  others  would  make  us  pardon 
much ;  and  there  is  comparatively  little  to  pardon  here. 

Of  the  latest  work  of  M.  de  Goncourt's  friend  we  must  say  less 
than  of  M.  de  Goncourt's.  Although  we  have  never  been 
Daudetists,  we  could  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  that  M. 
Daudet  (4)  should  be  dull.  He  has  shown  himself  equal  to  that 
task  here.  "Rose"  and  "Ninette"  are  the  daugliters  of  a 
divorced  couple,  and  the  story  shows  how  the  machinations  of  the 
mother  gradually  estrange  them  from  the  father.  As  a  "  Letter 
from  my  Mill "  it  might  have  been  charming,  as  a  novel  of 
250  pages  it  is  not. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

fT^HE  Impossibility  of  Social  Democracy  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  "  Social  Science  "  series,  is  an  English  version,  edited 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  of  Dr.  Schiiffle's  "  positive  critical 
supplement "  to  his  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  a  translation  of  which 
is  included  in  the  same  series.  Both  works  were  inspired  by  tlie 
Socialist  victories  in  the  German  elections  since  1874,  and  both 
express  the  philosophic  optimism  of  the  author  with  regard  to 
the  reinforcement  of  Socialist  representation  in  the  Reichstag. 
Dr.  Schiiffle  declares,  in  1884,  that  he  is  neither  surprised  nor 
alarmed  by  these  successes.  He  takes  what  may  be  called  an 
old-fashioned  Liberal  view  of  the  matter.  He  would  welcome 
more  and  yet  more  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag,  if  only 
because  then  the  contest  with  Socialism  would  be  constitutional 

(2)  Souvenirs  de  la  cote  d'Afrique.    Par  le  Baron  do  iMandat-Grancey. 

(3)  Jimrnal  des  Goncourt.    Tome  sixife::;e.    Pari.  ■  Ch.irpentier. 

(4)  Rose  et  Ninette.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paris:  Flammarion. 
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and  methodical,  and  tlie  programme  of  tbe  party  would  take 
definite  shape  and  be  gradually  produced  and  discussed  step  by  step. 
In  the  same  gpirit  he  opposes  "  muzzling  "  legislation,  as  hindering 
the  natural  and  inevitable  disintegration  of  the  allied  Social 
Democratic  forces.  Like  the  Quintessence,  this  critical  "  Sup- 
plement "  is  written  in  a  temperate  and  cautious  spirit,  though 
it  shows  less  power  in  argument,  and  is  far  more  discursive  than 
the  former  work.  It  is,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  observes, 
more  dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  German  life,"  and  to 
a  certain  extent  is  less  instructive  and  suggestive  to  the  English 
reader.  As  a  demonstration  of  the  impossible  Dr.  Schiiffle's  book 
is  necessarily  incomplete.  All  that  it  attempts  is  to  prove  by 
scientific  criticism  of  current  Socialistic  pi'ogrammes  of  the 
dogmatic  kind  that  the  new  social  order,  or  Socialist  State,  is 
utterly  impracticable — not  that  a  revolutionary  experiment  to 
realize  the  impossible  might  not  be  temporarily  successful. 

Under  the  title  Ef/i/ptinn  Science  (GritHth,  Farrau,  &  Co.) 
Mr.  V.  E.  Johnson  has  summarized  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  far  as  existing  documents  permit,  in  the  form  of  a  "  general 
introduction  to  the  history  of  science,''  with  a  view  to  estimating 
the  debt  of  modern  science  to  ancient  Egypt.  The  plan  of  this 
little  book  is  similar  to  that  of  the  author's  careful  and  lucid 
survey  in  his  Chaldcean  Science.  He  deals  with  the  Astronomy, 
Mathematics,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanical 
Science  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  the  standpoint  of  archinology,  not 
rejecting  reasonable  conjecture  when,  as  in  the  dubious  question 
whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  Egyptian  knowledge  may  be  inferred  from 
Chaldtean.  But  Mr.  Johnson  is  nothing  but  cautious  in  employ- 
ing the  process  of  analogy. 

Mr.  George  Massee's  botanical  handbook,  The  Uoolution  of 
Plant  Life  (Methuen  &  Co.),  "University  Extension"  series, 
treats  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the  chemistry 
of  plant-life,  tracing  the  life-process  from  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  organism,  and  the  evolution  of  existing  forms  from 
primordial  types.  Starting  with  the  indispensable  protoplasm, 
Mr.  Massee  defines  and  describes  the  characteristic  features  of 
plant-life,  the  phenomena  of  growth,  the  cellular  formation, 
chemical  constituents,  and  so  forth,  as  illustrated  by  the  lower 
forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  algse,  fungi,  lichens, 
mosses,  ferns,  &c.  To  judge  by  other  "Extension"  manuals,  some 
of  which  are  scrappy  or  elementary  in  character,  Mr.  Massee's 
book  is  intended  for  an  advanced  type  of  Extension  student. 
Its  exposition  of  complex  plant-structure  is  clear  and  exact,  and 
the  accompanying  diagrams  are  very  useful. 

Have  poultry  shows  depreciated  the  quality  of  English 
fowls  and  reduced  the  supply  of  eggs  ?  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier 
is  very  strongly  convinced  of  these  undesirable  results  of  the 
breeding  of  "fancv"  birds  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  his 
Poultry  for  the  Tahle  and  the  Market  {The  Field  Office)  has  put 
forth  a  formidable  case  against  poultry-fanciers  and  promoters  of 
agricultural  shows.  He  has  collected  mucli  evidence  to  show 
that  fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds — for  the  table,  or 
good  layers.  He  thinks  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  useful 
poultry  is  excluded  from  our  great  agricultural  exhibitions  and 
fancy  feather  varieties  favoured  in  their  stead.  The  influence  of 
the  fancier,  it  seems,  is  to  be  traced  in  every  direction — even  to 
the  farmyard  and  most  poultry  runs.  As  to  the  evidence,  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  has  produced  enough  to  engage  the  serious  attention 
of  farmers,  and  more  than  enough  to  stir  the  fancier  to  reply. 

Folly  and  Fresh  Air,  by  Eden  Philpotts  (Trischler  &  Co.),  is 
descriptive  of  the  experiences  of  two  who  go-a-fishing  among 
Dartmoor  trout-streams,  and  find  much  delight  therein.  It  is  a 
right  pleasant  book,  and  would  be  wholly  delightful  if  it  were 
not  for  certain  manifestations  of  jocularity  of  the  kind  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  professional  funny  man.  Still,  for  all  this  excres- 
cent facetiousness,  genuine  humour,  a  pretty  descriptive  gift,  and 
a  flow  of  animal  spirits  make  this  holiday  sketch  agreeable  read- 
ing. The  inexperienced  angler  may  revive  his  fiiint  heart  as  he 
reads  the  exploits  of  the  glorified  fisher  in  this  volume.  There  is 
much  that  is  bright  and  genial  in  the  notes  on  men  and  nature, 
as  well  as  excellent  observation.  The  account  of  tlie  spider 
(p.  no)  that  "pattered  round  the  room  after  dark  squeaking  like 
a  mouse  "  reminds  us  of  one  we  knew — also  a  Devonshire  spider 
— that  whistled  softly  to  himself,  at  dusk,  a  solemn  and 
Schumannesque  Nachtstdclc. 

Clemejit  Barnold's  Invention,  by  Lionel  Hawke  (Grifiith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  somewhat  sensational  story  of  the  dangers 
that  environ  inventive  genius  through  the  cupidity  and  envy  of 
rogues,  inventive  in  plotting  if  in  nothing  else.  There  is  plenty 
of  incident  in  the  book  and  the  story  moves  briskly.  But  the 
characters,  especially  the  hypocritical  villain,  are  stagey  and  over- 
coloured. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  her  address  to  the  Cambridge 
Ladies'  Discussion  Society,  Health  and  Holiness  (Bell  &  Sons), 
denounces  as  a  pernicious  error,  and  "  ethically  false,"  the  opinion 
that  every  practice  which,  according  to  experts,  conduces  to  bodily 
health  or  tends  to  the  cure  of  disease,  "  is  ipso  facto  morally 
lawful  and  right."  Such  a  view  Miss  Cobbe  considers  rank 
Hygeiolatry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Hygeiolatry  of 
The  Girl's  Own  Book  of  Health  and  Beauty,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables 
(Jarrold  &  Sons).  The  conscientious  young  person  who  obeys 
every  letter  of  the  law  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Stables  will  have  her 
hands  full.    Should  she  meditate  on  the  nineteen  disorders  that 

cycling  can  cure,"  or  the  "  Things  our  Nursie  ought  to  know," 
not  to  mention  a  hundred  other  matters  of  diet,  sanitation. 


exercise,  and  so  forth,  she  will  scarce  find  time  for  any  other 
contemplation.  We  note,  by  the  way,  a  list  of  medicines  that 
"ought  to  be  in  little  Nursie's  medicine  chest."  They  number 
twenty-one,  including  "  a  little  of  the  best  brandy  or  Scotch 
whisky."  And  they  are  prefaced  by  the  observation  "  I  give 
only  those  that  are  most  simple  and  safe."  No.  2  of  Dr.  Stables'a 
appalling  list  is  "  Antipyrin^ — avoid  this.  It  is  a  most  danger- 
ous remedy  except  in  the  hands  of  a  physician."  But  the 
absurdities  of  this  book  are  past  counting. 

In  Hygiene  under  Difficulties  (Allman  &  Son),  Mrs.  Priestley 
reprints,  with  additional  information,  a  pamphlet  issued  a  few 
years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Health  Society.  It 
describes  in  energetic  terms  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  imper- 
fect drainage,  and  its  rectification  at  two  houses,  the  one  in  the 
Highlands,  the  other  in  Mayfair. 

An  excellent  start  is  made  by  the  new  quarterly.  The  Annals 
of  Scottish  National  History  (Edinburgh :  Douglas),  under  the 
editorship  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Harvic-Brown,  James  W.  H.  Trail, 
and  William  Eagle  Smith. 

In  the  series  of  "  Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Authors  "  we  have 
a  good  selection  of  Goldoni's  Comedies  in  English  (David  Stott), 
edited  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  who  contributes  an  Introduction 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Goldoni  based  on  his  Memoirs, 

The  object  of  making  history  pleasant  to  young  children  is 
successfully  realized  in  Stories  from  Ancient  History,  by  Elizabeth 
Stow  (David  Stott).  The  stories  are  well  chosen  and  bright,  and 
attractive  in  style. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition,  revised  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell, 
of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit's  Architectural  Studies  in  France  (Bell  Sc 
Sons)  ;  Thirteen  Satires  of  Jurenal,  translated  by  Alexander 
Leeper,  M.A.,  new  and  revised  edition  (Macmlllan  &  Co.)  ;  Archi- 
tectural Perspective,  by  F.  O.  Ferguson  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son), 
a  practical  treatise,  illustrated  by  progressive  diagrams,  &c. ; 
Sonrjsof  the  West,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Fleetwood  Sheppard  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  Itoseyithal,  a  North- 
country  story,  by  Peter  Burn  (Bemrose  &  Sons)  ;  Potccr  and 
Force,  by  James  Boddely  Keene  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Harold,  a 
drama,  translated  from  tlie  German  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch 
by  Otto  Heller,  and  into  English  verse  by  Hugh  A.  Clarke 
(Philadelphia  :  Poet-Lore  Company) ;  My  Zouave,  by  Mrs.  Bartle^ 
Teeling  (Burns  &  Gates)  ;  and  One  Woman  s  Way,  by  Edward 
Pendleton  (New  York  :  Appleton). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  v)riiers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advektisements  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be- 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Sottthampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveau,  22  Bue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are.  like- 
2vise  obtainable  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  i2Me  rfe -Rwo/t;  at 
Le  KiosauE  Depereon,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le- 
KiosaEE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


THE  UliriTED  STATES. 
Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs: 
Damrell  &  Upiiam's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  tht' 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.  or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  Internationa? 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Fridajj  week  the  House  of  Lords  devoted 
itself  to  divers  Bills  and  the  Conway  School 
Board.  In  the  two  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  good  deal  of  fine  confused  business  was  done. 
After  considerable  discussion  an  instruction  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre's  to  the  Committee  on  the  Birmingham  Water 
Bill,  with  reference  to  common  rights,  was  accepted.  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Briex,  with  an  eye  on  Eastbourne,  and  arguing 
on  the  sauce  for  the  goose  principle,  wanted  to  abolish  the 
'•^  Catholic  Processions"  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1829.  It  is  Mr. 
O'Brien,  not  we,  who  must  take  the  resj^onsibility  of  puttmg 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  level  of  a  Corybantic 
sect.  And  then  the  virtuous  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  returned 
to  the  charge  against  the  Thi-ee  Directors  and  their  votes. 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  LowTHER,and  the  Government 
having  left  members  fi-ee  to  vote  as  they  pleased,  the  votes 
were  expunged  by  154  to  145.  The  only  interesting  thing 
in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  demonstration  that  it 
was  quite  right  for  Mr.  Plunket,  a  Director  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  to  vote  in  a  matter  affecting  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  but  terribly  wrong  for  the  Thi-ee  to  vote 
in  a  matter  affecting  the  Mombassa  Railway.  Bewilder- 
ment seems  to  have  come  on  many  at  this  ;  but  what  can 
be  clearer  ?  The  North-We.stern  is  a  good  railway  which 
takes  good,  and  great,  men  to  and  from  their  homes  at 
Hawarden ;  the  Mombassa  Railway  is  a  wicked  I'ailway, 
promoted  by  wicked  Jingoes.  The  chief  Army  votes  were 
talked  over  for  the  rest  of  the  eai'lier  sitting,  and  carried  at 
the  later,  when,  also,  there  was  a  sufficiently  businesslike 
discussion  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  John  Ellis  as  to  the  Supply 
system. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Statute  Law 
Revision  Bill  a  second  time,  a  proceeding  which  affected 
Lord  Turing  to  something  l^etween  tears  and  lyric  rapture, 
till  Lord  Esher  brotight  him  to  with  a  little  useful  cold  water, 
and  the  observation  (which  also  we  most  potently  believe)  that 
when  you  want  to  understand  a  new  statute  you  generally 
have  to  read  an  old  one.  After  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowtiier  had 
answered  a  question  on  the  recent  cavalier  conduct  of  the 
French  police  to  Englishmen  (conduct  which  he  described 
as  "  a  very  grave  matter  "),  the  Lower  House  became,  as  it 
were.  Leviathan,  and  wallowed  in  the  Naval  Estimates. 
Colonel  Hill  called  vain  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  which,  indeed,  has  not  been 
kind.  Mr.  Picton  observed  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
thought  that  we  should  ever  have  to  meet  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Russia — which  may  be  true  of  a  man 
in  Mr.  Picton's  senses,  but  certainly  is  not  of  any  one  who 
knows  the  past  and  can  judge  the  future.  The  two  first 
and  chief  votes,  for  men  and  pay,  were  got,  however,  which 
atoned  for  a  good  deal  of  not  very  profitable  talking. 

Tuesday  was  a  very  quiet  day  in  both  Houses.  The 
Lords  concerned  themselves  with  Irish  horse-breeding  and 
•some  other  matters.  Some  Civil  Service  votes  were  got  at 
the  earlier  sitting  in  the  Commons,  when  also  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  other  things  were  talked  of.  The  even- 
ing sitting,  threatened  from  the  first,  succumbed  to  a  count 
a,t  ten  o'clock,  thereby  nipping  Mr.  Provand  and  Mr. 
Channing  in  their  attempt  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  the 
nation  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxes. 

Wednesday  was  given  up  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  T.  Ellis's 
Welsh  Land  Bill  for  making  the  farmers  of  Wales  like  those 
of  Ireland,  and  much  more  also.  Some  curiosity  was  felt 
at  the  probable  experiences  of  this  measure,  it  being  well 
known  that  Gladstonians,  even  Welsh  Gladstonians,  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  about  it,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  rather  in  the  mood  of  the  neighbour  of  Ucalegon.  So 
rt  turned  out.    Mr.  Ellis  let  his  leader  in  by  producing  no 


evidence  of  any  hardship,  and  indeed  admitting  that  he  had 
next  to  no  facts  to  go  on,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  seizing  on 
this,  opposed  the  Bill  with  vigour.  Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands 
afterwards  slipped  into  what  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  ju.stly 
enough  described  as  an  admission  that  he  was  returned  by  a 
community  of  liars,  and  the  debate  was  finished  by  a  solid 
and  vigorous  .speech  from  Mr.  Chaplin.  With  the  help  of 
the  Irishmen  and  the  English  irreconcilables,  Mr.  Ellis 
mu.stered  113  votes ;  but  there  are  not  Welsh  tenants,  as 
there  are  Salvationists,  in  every  constituency,  and  more 
than  double  that  number  threw  the  Bill  out.  Then  in  a 
concatenation  accordingly  Mr.  Matthews  I'efused  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  two 
poachers  who  had  smashed  the  skulls  of  two  gamekeepers 
after  the  said  gamekeepers  were  pi'ostiute  on  the  ground. 
But  the  jjoachers  were  poachei's  and  the  gamekeepei's  were 
gamekeepers,  and  killing  a  gamekeeper  is  no  murder  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  M.P.  The  men  were  duly  exe- 
cuted on  Tliui'sday  moi'ning,  and  before  noon  the  broad- 
sheets that  disgi'ace  the  guttei-s  of  London  appeai'ed  with 
"  Hanged  for  Poaching  "  on  them — a  statement  which  is  just 
as  true  as  that  Mr.  Hastings  got  five  years  for  being  a 
trustee. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  furthered  some  busi- 
ness quietly.  In  the  House  of  Commons  things  were 
decidedly  livelier  than  they  have  yet  been  this  Session, 
though  the  principal  business  was  nothing  but  Supply. 
Early  in  the  sitting  Mr.  Conybeare  repeated  his  charge  of 
"judicial  murder  "  (a  charge  as  silly  in  substance  as  it  is 
offensively  worded)  against  the  Home  Secretary  in  the 
matter  of  the  Tiing  murdei's  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  (who 
seems  to  some  Gladstonians  to  be  a  pillai-,  but  who,  perhaps, 
only  possesses  in  a  hard-headed  Scotch  way  the  same  great 
quality  which  in  Mr.  Conybeare  takes  the  feather-headed 
English  foi'm)  I'equested  Mr.  Matthews  to  bring  the 
"  definition  of  mvuder  into  a  form  more  consonant  to  the 
"  moral  sense  of  the  country."  This  means  that  killing 
anybody  whose  profession  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  like  shall 
be  venial.  After  this,  alarums  and  excursions  became  fre- 
quent. Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  Ughtred  Kaye  Shuttle- 
worth  broke  lances  about  forms  of  account,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  doing  the  "  Go  it,  Ughtred  "  business ;  Mr. 
Labouciiere,  who  was  repeatedly  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  repeated  the  best  scenes  of  his  favourite  comedy 
"  The  Impudent  Man  " ;  Mr.  O'Connor  shrieked  at  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Chairman ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Sexton  and 
the  Irish  members  "  walked  out '' — a  terrific  incident.  The 
resolution  actually  before  the  House  was  not  forced  through 
till  past  two  o'clock. 

When  the  Gladstonians  made  up  their  differ- 
^ParHamTnt.''^  ^'^^^^  '^^  Kirkcaldy,  the  winning  of  the  seat  by 
them  was  a  foregone  conclu-;ion.    Mr.  Cox, 
however,  the  Unionist  candidate,  made  a  good  fight,  and 
not  only  increased  the  Unionist  poll  by  nearly  fifty  per 

cent.,  but  cut  down  the  Gladstonian  majority  sensibly.  

On  Friday  week  the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  a  speech  in 
Edinbui'gh ;  and,  being  complimented  on  his  new  rank, 
expressed  a  not  unnatural  pleasure  at  being  at  last  "  called 

"  by  his  own  name "  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 

Rosebery,  we  regret  to  say,  whooped  and  holloaed  at  East 
Finsbury,  on  Monday  night,  in  quite  a  Harcourtian 
manner.    It  would  be  sad  if  he  sjjoilt  a  naturally  tolerable 

voice  by  singing  of  such  anthems.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke, 

both  pluckily  and  to  the  purpose,  at  Lslington,  on  Tuesday,, 
defending  his  own  finance,  and  taking  the  offensive  against 

the  enemy.  On  Wednesday  Sir   George  Trevelyan 

counted  the  Gladstonian  chickens,  not  merely  in  the  next 
election,  but  in  the  election  after  that — a  strangely  rash 
extension  of  the  always  dangerous  liberty  of  prophesying. 
And  Sir  George  was  once  a  clever  man. 
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On  this  day  week  a  rather  lame  apology  from 
Cobni^A&ks.  Queensland  Government  for  its  conduct 
in  the  recent  dispute  Avith  the  Bank  of 
England  was  published,  as  well  as  the  news  of  a  terrible 
colliery  accident  in  Belgium,  Much  more  talk  was  tele- 
graphed from  "  over  there "  about  the  Behring  Strait 
quaiTels  and  the  necessity  of  Amei-ica  "  protecting  her 
'•  property."     We  thought  the  question  of  "  propeity " 

was  exactly  what  was  under  I'eference.  On  Monday 

morning  it  was  announced  that  arrangements  had  been 
pi-actically  completed,  whereby  the  extremely  discreditable 
business  of  the  "  Guelph  Fund  "  should  be  closed  by  the 
handing  of  the  capital  to  its  owner.  The  renunciation  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is,  on  the  Avhole,  couched  in 
dignified  terms,  and  abandons  no  I'ight,  though  it  pledges 
the  Duke  not  to  take  any  active  steps  against  the  present 
encroachers  on  his  dominions.  Had  the  mesne  profits 
been  sufi'ered  to  accumulate,  or  had  they  been  expended 
on  less  dubious  purposes,  there  woidd  be  nothing  to  be 
said  against  the  conduct  of  the  other  side ;  for  no  one  is 
bound  to  supply  an  enemy  with  the  sinews  of  war.  As 
it  is,  the  German  Emperor  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
getting  rid  of  a  hoai'd  which  could  bring  no  luck  with 
it.  The  other  news  of  the  same  day,  though  plentiful 
enough,  was  of  minor  interest,  the  chief  item  being 
a  further  renunciation,  for  a  consideration,  by  that  vei-y 

sorry  sovereign  King  Milan  of  Servia.  The  news  of 

Tuesday  morning  was  little,  but  not  good.  There  had 
been  a  fresh  reverse  on  Lake  Nynssa,  and  fresh  ti-oubles 
in  Pahang ;  but  to  balance  this  repoits  came  from  Egypt 
of  more  surplus — this  time  in  the  administi-ation  of  the 

Daira  Sanieh.  Very  much  more  important  was  the 

news  that  came  on  Wednesday  of  another  dynamite  ex- 
plosion (similar  to  one  which  had  occurred  yesterday  week) 
in  Paris.  This  unluckily  destroyed  some  thirteenth-century 
glass,  which  is  ii'replaceable,  and  therefore  of  much  moi'e 
importance  than  nineteenth- century  building,  or  even  other 

things.  The  Bulgarians  were  said  to  be  much  and  justly 

irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  in  allowing  the 
Russians  to  smuggle  away  from  Constantinople  a  man  sus- 
pected of  having  procured  the  murder  of  Dr.  Vulkovitch. 
Possibly  the  Sultan  could  not  help  himself;  but  it  must 
always  be  a  marvel  how  the  Czar,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
gentleman,  can  coimtenance  pioceedings  of  svich  indescri- 


bable griminess. 


-The  United  States  authorities  were 


The  Law 
Courts. 

L.  Smith, 


taking  steps  against  what  is  called  the  •'  Reading  Combina- 
"  tion."  The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Gunzburg,  St.  Peters- 

bin-g  and  Paris,  failed  on  Tuesday.  Small,  but  only 

small,  items  of  additional  news  on  most  of  the  subjects 

already  mentioned  came  in  on  Thursday  morning.—  The 

Austiian  murderer  Schneider  Avas  executed  on  Thursday. 

On  Friday  Aveek  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P., 
and  MoRLAND  the  blackmailer  both  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  A. 
the  former  to  five,  the  latter  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment. Mr.  Hastings's  crime  was  an  example  of  the 
temptations  of  sole  trusteeship  ;  the  othei-  scoundi-el  crowned 
his  impudence  by  vaunting  the  molality  of  his  establish- 
ment "  in  justice  to  the  University  of  Oxford."  Mr.  Mor- 
land's  place  of  business  had  no  more  to  do  with  "  the 
"  University  of  Oxford  "  than  that  of  the  Principal  of  Mans- 
field College,  both  being  piivate-adventure  seminaries  which 
are  locally  established  in  the  University  town.  The 
Belgian  Allard,  one  of  the  foreign  scoundrels  who  have 
introduced  the  profession  of  souteneur  into  England,  was  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  months'  hard  labour  this  day  week.  As  a 
"  strong  man,"  the  term  is  perhaps  hardly  enough  for  him. 

 On  Monday  the  House  of  Loids  stayed  the  greed  of  the 

Income-tax  horse-leeches  who  had  tried  to  construe  a  Scotch 
bank  manager's  official  quarters  into  income.  It  was  almost 
a  pity,  for  had  the  decision  been  the  other  Avay,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Her  Majesty's  gaols  might  have  been  charged 
Income-tax  on  their  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  spiritual 
instruction,  to  the  great  benefit,  doulitless,  of  the  revenue. 
In  the  police-coiu'ts  it  was  held  that  a  windmill  (if  it  "  mills  " 

anything)  is  not  a  sky-sign.  On  Wednesday  receivers 

were  appointed  in  the  large  and  long-threatened  concerns 
of  Murrieta  &  Co.,  and  tlie  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Court  below  in  the  application  made  by 
Lady  Russell  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  her  divorce 
suit  by  her  husband. 

The  London     '^^^^  L.C.C.  had  its  first  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
County  Ccuucil.        though  the  baser  sort  showed  their  quality 
even  then  by  trying  to  cut  down  the  salaiy 
of  the  Deputy  Chairman,  the  proceedings  were  on  the  whole 


amiable  to  effusion.  The  Chairman  (by  the  way,  would 
any  Gladstonian  kindly  explain  why  it  shoidd  have  been 
wicked  to  crave  for  a  Duke  as  chairman,  while  it  is  admir- 
able to  rush  at  an  Earl  ?  Does  iniquity  begin  with  Mar- 
quesses 1),  the  Vice-Chairman,  and  the  Deputy  were  all 
seconded  by  Moderates,  according  to  the  most  approved 
traditions  of  civilized  Avarfare.  Only  evil  men  Avill  spend  a 
passing  wonder  on  the  thought  whether,  if  the  cases  had 
been  reversed,  the  ProgressiA'es  Avould  have  been  as  obliging. 
The  dominant  party  elected,  and  as  we  think  very  lightly, 
all  theii-  oavti  men  as  aldermen.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  do  othei'Avise,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  slioAved  judgment  in  declining  to  submit  to  an 
inevitable  and  useless  rebuff. 

With  characteristic  impudence  the  champions 
^sTrike"^  of  those  coal-miners  A\dio  are  now  spreading- 
ruin  and  desolation  in  the  homes  of  some  of 
their  fellow-workmen  and  discomfort  in  those  of  many 
othei's  in  order  to  protect  themseh'es  against  a  possible 
diminution  of  their  Avages  have  raised  a  clamour  about 
royalties,  AvayleaA'es,  and  the  like.  Because  A  will  not 
Avork,  and  (it  is  Avell  known)  Avill  break  B's  head  or  bloAV 
up  his  house  if  B  dares  to  work  in  his  place,  C  is  to  sur- 
render his  property  gratis  for  A  to  work  at  it  Avhen  he  pleases^ 
and  to  deriA'e  as  much  profit  from  it  as  he  can  get.  An  Age 
of  Reason  truly  !  MeanAvhile,  the  victims  of  "  legalized 
"  black-mailing "  (i.e.  selling  your  property  instead  of 
giving  it)  had  been  in  London  assembling  to  decide  hoAv 
long  they  shall  "  play,"  and  in  Durham  stoning  the  "  black- 
"  legs  "  who  try  to  keep  the  mines  free  from  Avater,  and 
furnish  the  miners'  own  Avives  and  children  with  supplies  of 
that  element.  The  meeting  of  Thursday  (consisting,  be  it 
remembered,  of  paid  delegates,  to  whom  others'  play  is- 
harvest-time)  decided  not  to  go  beyond  the  week's  holiday ;; 
this,  hoAveA-er,  As  ill  not  affect  the  strike  in  Durham,  where 
the  colliers  are  still  behaving  A'ery  badly. 

On  this  day  week  Mr.  L.  J.  Jennings  endea- 
Correspondence.  A"oured  to  defend  his  A'ote  in  the  Inhabitants 

of  Eastboin-ne  (Torture)  Bill,  alleging  that  the 
Salvationists  have  not  bi'oken  the  law.  We  must  I'efer  Mr. 
Jennings  thence  from  it  to  Mr.  Solicitor.  That  AA-orthy 
person  contends  that  they  Iiave  broken  the  laAv,  and  that  is 
the  reason  foi'  repealing  it.  On  Tuesday  morning  Lord 
Monkswell  would  still  be  talking  ;  Lord  Bramwell  smote 
Sir  William  Harcourt  heaA^ily ;  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  Avith 
the  ingenuousness  so  pleasing  in  youth,  explained  that  he 
is  still  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  good  after  his  Monte 
Carlo  flutter ;  and  Sir  George  Errington  and  others  pro- 
tested mildly  against  the  turning  of  the  Reform  Club  into  a 
Gladstonian  liouse-of-call. 

A  lion-tamer,  slipping  in  a  cage  which  he  had 
Miscellaneous,  entered,  Avas  so  badly  mauled  by  a  hyena 

and  three  bears,  at  Cannock  Chase,  on  Tues- 
day, that  he  died  of  his  wounds.  The   sale  of  the 

Wertheimer  bric-a-brac  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion duiing  the  Aveek  ;  as  also,  from  a  difierent,  or  perhaps 
the  same,  point  of  vieAv,  did  certain  ghastly  discoA'eries  of 

mui'der  at  Liverpool.  A  very  cheerful  speech  was  made 

by  the  GoA'emor  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  was  interesting  tO' 
Obituary.    Englishmen  as  the  husband  of  the  Princess 

Alice,  whom  he  had  the  misfoitune  to  lose 
someAvhat  eaily.  His  private  life  was  subsequently  made 
the  subject  of  some  of  those  infinitely  didl  romans-a-clef 
Avhich  have  an  incomprehensible  intei'est  foi'  a  certain  class 
of  reader.   But  there  Avas  nothing,  according  to  the  customs 

of  his  OAvn  Avorld,  at  all  discreditable  about  it.  Lord 

Hampden  (avIio,  had  he  not  accepted  the  modern  and  techni- 
cally superior  title,  would  have  been  known  as  the  twenty- 
third  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South — a  preferable  style,  as  one 
would  have  thought)  Avill  ahvays  be  remembei'ed  as  an 
excellent  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  A-ery  tiying 
times.  The  courage  and  conduct  which,  as  Mr.  Brand,  he 
showed  in  dealing  with  Irish  misbehaA-iour,  especially  on  one 
great  occasion,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  Parliamentaiy 
history.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  later  defection  to  the 
Separatist  party  a  little  tarnished  this  excellent  record. 

But  he  AA'as  an  old  man,  and  had  been  a  party  Whip.  

Although  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  health  had  been  very  pre- 
carious for  some  years,  it  AA-as  not  gout,  but  smallpox,  which 
carried  him  ofl'  at  Alicante  this  Aveek.  Few  men  have 
made  a  greater  or  more  jjersonal  mark  on  the  histoiical 
literature  of  our  time  than  Mr.  Freeman,  and  there  are 
iew  places  in  AA-hich  it  is  more  difiicult  to  speak  of  his 
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merits  and  defects  than  in  these  cohmins,  which  for  so 
many  years  had  the  advantage  of  his  great  learning,  his 
vigorous  pen,  and  his  fervid  interest  in  whatever  subject 
he  took  up.  With  some  foibles  of  taste,  temper,  and 
judgment,  Mr.  Freeman  possessed  a  knowledge,  almost 
unequalled  in  thoroughness,  of  his  own  subjects,  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  what  may  be  called  historical 
realization,  and  a  vividness  of  style  which,  if  he  could 
have  conquered  his  tendencies  to  prolixity  and  allusive- 
ness,   would    have  entitled   him  to  the  very  first  rank 

among   historians.  The   death   of    Mr.    Tayler,  of 

Patna,  closes  for  ever  an  unhappy  dispute  in  which, 
though  opinion  has  been  much  divided,  authorities  of 
great  weight  have  always  held  that  gross  injustice  was 

done  to  a  most  valuable  public  servant.  Dr.  Cairns 

was  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian body  in  Scotland,  and  a  very  learned  philosopher 

and  theologian.  Mr.  Sidney  Woolf  was  a  lawyer  of 

repute  and  learning.  Dr.  Smith,  an  Archbishop  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  styled  by  his  co-religionists 
of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,"  was  a  most  erudite 

divine,  his  special  subject  being  Oriental  languages.  Dr. 

Meyjiott  Tidy  had  few  superiors  in  chemical  analysis  and 
forensic  medicine ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Goulburn  was  a 
•colonial  bishop  of  very  old  standing,  and  free  from  that 
reftroach  of  taking  up  the  part  of  bishop  ^?ar  interim  which 
iias  rested  on  so  many  of  his  brethren. 

^  ^    ^      Lord  Tennyson's  Foresters  was  performed,  for 
Theatre  &c.  copyright  purposes,  and  with  the  usual  rites, 
at  the  Lyceum  at  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday. 


LORD  HAMPDEN,  WHIP  AND  SPEAKER. 

IORD  HAMPDEN,  whose  death  at  Pau  was  announced 
J  early  in  the  week,  presided  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during,  perhaps,  the  stormiest  period  of  its  recent 
•existence — the  period  beginning  shortly  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's accession  to  the  Pi'emiership,  and  mai-ked  by  the 
development  of  the  arts  of  obstruction  by  the  Irish  party. 
His  selection  for  the  Chair  was  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  something  like  discern- 
ment of  character.  Lord  Houghton  was  in  the  habit  of 
iSaying  that,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  men,  Mr. 
•Gladstone  knew  Man.  This  antithesis,  like  many  others, 
seems  true,  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  true  in  one  of  its 
j)arts.  Lord  Beaconsfield  unquestionably  knew  men. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  imputed  knowledge  of  Man  is  an  attain- 
ment as  valuable  as  acquaintance  with  love  in  the  ab- 
stract or  with  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  useful  in  the  island  of  Entelechie, 
4ind  under  the  rule  of  Queen  Quintessence ;  but  in  the  island 
•of  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  I'ule  of  Queen  Victoria,  it 
is  likely  to  Ije  of  questionable  ser\-ice.  It  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rivalling  Crambe,  was  capable  of  realizing 
the  aljstract  idea  of  a  Speaker,  and  saw  it  embodied  in  Mr. 
Brand.  By  whatever  process  and  from  whatever  motive 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  led  to  the  choice — for,  of  course,  his 
selection  carried  with  it  Mr.  Brand's  election — it  was  a 
good  one,  and  justified  itself  duiing  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Brand,  like  Mr.  Peel  afterwards,  was  dignior,  but  not 
•dignissimus.  Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Denison  to  that 
place  to  which  good  Speakers  and  bad  indifierently  go, 
a  vacancy  in  the  Chair  has  never  taken  place  or  been  appre- 
hended while  the  Liberals  were  in  power  without  everybody 
saying  that  Mr.  Whitbread  was  the  only  man  for  the  post. 
Mr.  Whitbread  has  acquired  and  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  of  all  possible  Speakers  by  never 
actually  being  Speaker.  No  one  ever  was,  or  could  be,  as 
^ood  a  Speaker  as  Mr.  Whitbread  was  and  still  is  supposed 
■capable  of  becoming,  and  therefore  he  must  infallibly  have 
•disappointed  expectations,  even  though  he  had  left  the 
iame  of  Onslow  far  behind. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Brand,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
laatvu-ally  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  was  viewed 
by  the  Conservative  party,  then  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  with  distrust,  and  even  dislike.  From  Lord 
Palmerston's  accession  to  power,  in  1859,  to  the  dissolution 
under  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1868,  Mr.  Brand  had  been  the 
Whip  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he  ac- 
•quiesced  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legions,  did 
not  conceal  his  disappi-obation.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  gentleman's  face ;  he  did  not 
recollect  seeing  him  in  the  House.  Mr.  Brand's  duties  as 
Whip  confined  him  chiefly  to  the  lobby,  and  to  those  retreats 


in  which  members  seek  refuge  fi-om  the  deadly  dulness  of 
British  eloquence.  The  ofiice  of  Whip  is  difierently  con- 
ceived and  executed  now — at  least  in  the  Gladstonian 
ranks.  In  Mr.  Brand's  days  the  Whip  was  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  receptive  intelligence  of  the  party.  He  in- 
formed himself  of  those  mysterious  sentiments  called  the 
general  sense  of  the  House,  and  the  feeling  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  disposition  of  minor  groups  and  notable 
individuals  in  it.  He  was  a  sort  of  missionary  for  the 
strengthening  of  waverers  and  the  conversion  of  heretics. 
In  the  days  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  days  immediately  following  it,  his  arguments  were 
of  that  conclusive  kind  which  are  suggested  by  his  offi- 
cial title  of  Patronage  Secretary.  He  dispensed,  or  held 
out  the  promise  of,  gratifications  ;  not  those  of  the  gross 
Walpole  and  Pelham  order,  but  gratifications  which 
filtered  through  members  to  their  constituents.  In  Mr. 
Brand's  time  things  were  difiierent.  Members  had  to  be 
flattered,  threatened,  cajoled,  reasoned  with.  But  the  argu- 
ments were  addressed  to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  pocket. 
In  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  management  Mr.  Brand 
was  a  master.  But  since  his  time  there  has  been  a  fuither 
development,  or  rather  degradation,  of  the  office.  The  first 
Whip  in  the  Gladstonian  party  has  become  simply  a  First 
Messenger.  He  is  to  be  found  more  frequently  on  the 
front  Bench — Ministerial  or  Opposition,  as  the  fortunes  of 
the  party  disjjose — than  in  the  lobby.  He  carries  Mr. 
Gladstone's  orders  to  the  second  and  third  Wliips,  who 
ai'e  stationed  as  sentries  at  the  doors  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  unpaired  members,  and  then  comes  back  again  for 
further  orders.  Political  intelligence  has  ceased  to  be 
required  in  the  post.  A  power  of  faithfully  repeating  what 
has  been  said  to  him,  and  a  good  pair  of  legs,  are  the  chief 
qualifications  of  the  Gladstonian  First  Whip.  He  is  a  sort 
of  political  shop-walker  and  errand-boy  combined.  We 
sj^eak  of  the  qualities  required  by  the  office,  and  not  of 
the  pei-sonal  characteristics,  if  he  possess  any,  of  any  past  or 
present  or  future  occupant  of  the  post. 

The  elevation  of  a  Whip  of  the  new  Gladstonian  type  to 
the  Speakership  would  be  not  only  scandalous  but  lidiculous. 
In  the  time  of  Mr.  Brand,  however,  and  even  later — in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Peel — the  Whip  for  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions needed,  as  we  have  said,  that  thorough  understanding 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  essential  to  the  Speaker, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  forms  and  rules  of  procedure 
scarcely  infeiior  to  that  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May.  There  was  this  presumption  against  the  translation 
of  a  Whip  from  the  lobby  to  the  Chair,  that  the  old  parti- 
sanship might  prove  too  stiong  for  the  new  impaitiality. 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  had  some  thought  of  Taper  or 
Tadpole  in  Court  suit,  gown,  and  full-bottomed  wig.  But 
the  rule  that  a  former  thief  is  the  best  thief-taker  is  applic- 
able here.  A  Whip  of  the  old  pattern  knew  all  the  artifices  of 
party  and  Pai-liamentaiy  tactics.  If  he  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  sensitiveness,  he  probably  felt  a  certain  revulsion  from 
them,  and  would  be  eager  to  check  them.  It  is  not  found 
that  the  habits  of  advocacy  are  injurious  to  the  fairness  of  the 
judge.  He  sees  through  the  arts  which  he  has  practised 
himself.  A  very  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  Mr.  Brand  that  he  dischai-ged  the  least 
dignified  functions  of  party  government  without  loss  of 
dignity.  It  may  be  fuither  said  that  he  added  dignity  to 
the  most  dignified  office  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Brand's  manner  as  Speaker  was  perfect ;  and  manner,  if  it 
does  not  make  a  good  Speaker,  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  his  composition.  It  was  curious  to  see  a  new  Irish 
member,  fresh  from  some  village  shop,  on  his  introduc- 
tion, approaching  the  dread  "  suspender "  of  his  patriotic 
brethren,  and  gradually  softening  imder  the  genial  and 
kindly  welcome  that  met  him.  Courtesy  and  authority 
were "  perfectly  blended  in  Mr.  Brand's  words  and  de- 
meanour. It  is  said  that  they  had  a  subduing  influ- 
ence on  the  great  chief  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that 
during  the  short  period  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
Whip  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership,  Mr.  Brand  was 
the  only  peison  who  could  get  Mr.  Gladstone  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say.  The  influence  did  not  depend  on 
the  thing  said.  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  of  saying 
the  thing  depended  upon  the  influence.  It  was  magnetic, 
I'adiating  from  the  character  and  temperament — ddmonisch, 
as  Goethe  called  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
wished  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  mysterious  j^ower, 
and  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons  at  large. 

The  dignity  which  marked  Mr.  Brand  in  the  Chair  was 
independent  of  any  considerable  physical  advantages.  The 
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quality  whioli  made  Garrick  six  feet  high  seemed  to 
add  a  cubit  to  Mr.  Brand's  stature  as  he  adv'aiiced 
up  the  House  to  his  seat.  In  his  deahngs  with  the 
Irish  mutineers  Mr.  Brand  exhibited  a  patience  which 
was  exemplary  until  license  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
patience  would  have  been  unfoithfulne.ss  to  his  office,  and 
then  his  intervention  was  peremptory  and  authoritative.  Ob- 
servant of  the  letter  of  Pai'liamentaiy  lades,  he  recognized 
the  moment  at  which  the  rules  broke  domi,  and  the  intrinsic 
powers  of  the  Speakei',  as  the  guai'dian  of  order,  and  of 
that  liberty  of  debate  wdiich  license  of  talking  extinguished, 
required  him  to  intervene  by  the  exercise  of  his  pei'sonal 
authority.  Mr.  Brand  was,  we  believe,  the  fii'st,  and 
remains  the  only.  Speaker  who  dui-ing  his  term  of  office 
received  recognition  fi'om  the  Sovei'eign,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  The  distinction  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Brand,  as  the  servant 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  of  the  Crown,  ought  to 
stand  and  fall  to  his  own  master.  But,  as  the  Queen's 
appi'oval  is  necessaiy  to  the  choice  of  the  Speaker,  her  appi'oval 
of  his  conduct  when  chosen  cannot  reasonably  be  excepted 
against.  The  censui-e  misapprehends  the  Queen's  lelation 
to  public  affairs.  Sir  Henry  Brand's  withdrawal  from  the 
Speakership  merged  the  heirship  presumptive  of  an  ancient 
barony  in  a  new  viscounty,  to  the  regret  of  some  lovers  of 
old  things.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  nnwritten  rule,  to  which, 
however,  there  have  been  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  a 
retired  Speaker  must  be  a  viscount.  Personally,  the  late 
Lord  Hampden  was  as  fine  an  example  as  could  be  found  of 
that  union  of  simplicity  with  dignity,  of  uibanity  with  a 
sort  of  frank  rusticity,  which  we  are  apt  to  believe  is  the 
special  chai'acteristic  of  the  genuine  English  country 
gentleman.  Though  Lord  Hampden,  during  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  was  a  silent  member,  he  showed  more  than 
once  out  of  doors  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  of 
his  time ;  and  this  gift,  combined  with  his  political  sagacity, 
his  faculty  for  business,  and  his  force  and  pinity  of  cha- 
racter, might  have  won  him  a  high  place  as  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  if  the  prizes  of  ambition  had  had  any  tempta- 
tion for  him. 


TOURISTS  AND  DYNAMITERS. 

IT  is  not  so  much  what  we  say  as  the  nasty  way  we  say 
it  that  annoys  the  French.  This  is  what  we  learn  from 
the  London  Correspondent  of  our  most  estimable  contem- 
porary, the  Journal  des  Debuts,  who  translated  "  une 
"  chanson  comique,"  popular  in  these  days,  into  the  austere 
form  of  "  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  ce  qu'il  dit,  c'est  la  fegon 
"  desagreable  dont  il  le  dit."  The  little  address  which  he 
delivei's  on  this  text  is  devoted  to  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Purdie.  He  does  not  blame  the  substance  of  the  comments 
made  by  Englishmen,  but  "  le  ton  de  superiorite  absolu- 
"  ment  intolerable,  et  que  rien  ne  justifie,  qu'ils  ne 
"  manquent  jamais  de  pi'endre  toutes  les  fois  qu'ils  croient 
"  avoii'  a  se  plaindre  de  Taction  d'une  administration  ou 
"  d'un  gouvei-nement  etranger."  It  is  an  old  complaint 
against  us,  this  of  our  arrogance,  and  is  justified  by  apjDear- 
ances ;  for,  though  we  are  really  a  modest,  we  ai'e  also  a 
truthful,  people,  and  cannot  but  point  out  the  intrinsic 
inferioiity  of  foreignei-s  when  the  occasion  calls  for  the 
remai'k.  In  the  case  of  Messi-s.  Purdie,  the  French  police 
certainly  showed  themselves  equally  brutal,  stupid,  and  over- 
bearing. The  attempts  of  our  French  friends  to  I'etoi't  on  us 
with  a  tu  quoque  are  not,  we  think,  succe.ssful.  They  make 
great  play  with  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Fi'ench  lady 
who  was  arrested  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  that  she  was  carrying  dynamite.  This  instance 
of  the  stupidity  of  our  police  turns  up  unfailingly,  and  the 
fact  that  the  illustration  never  vai  ies  is  much  in  our  favour. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  that  the  French  lady  was  marched 
handcuffed  through  the  streets,  confined  for  days  with 
common  malefactoi-s,  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
"  anthropometiically  measured "  with  a  thoroughness 
which  might  earn  the  appr  oval  of  Professor  Lombroso.  As 
the  "  chanson  comique  '  would  say  in  Fi'ench,  "  Ce  n'est  pas 
"  seulement  ce  qu'ils  font ;  c'est  la  facon  desagreable  dont  ils 
"  le  font."  As  Mr.  Grenville  Murray,  whose  admirable 
writings  we  commend  to  all  pei'sons  about  to  travel  in  Finance, 
showed  long  ago,  the  French  j^olice  can  be  brutal  to  a  degree 
which  Englishmen  who  have  never  had  dealings  with  them 
cannot  conceive.  At  the  same  time  Englishmen  can  hardly 
expect  to  be  treated  better  than  the  French  are  themselves. 
Frenchmen  of  some  social  position — even  the  sacrosanct 


Deputies — have  recently  been  handled  no  better  than  Mr. 
Purdie  and  his  brother.  Of  course,  if  there  has  been  any 
irregularity  in  the  coui-se  taken  towards  them,  that  will  be 
good  ground  foi'  demanding  an  apology  and  an  indemnity. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  both  will  be  asked  for  and 
given.  For  the  rest,  Englishmen  who  propose  to  travel  in 
France  would  do  w^ell  to  remember  that  our  native  Captain 
Rook  is  largely  represented  abroad,  that  his  feats  have 
created  a  certain  prejudice  in  the  Continental  mind,  and 
that  no  Frenchman  can  believe  in  the  honesty  of  a  pei'son 
who  ti'avels  without  an  official  cei  tificate  to  chai'acter.  Let 
them,  therefore,  provide  themselves  with  passports,  and  if 
they  get  them  vised  at  the  French  Considate  thei'e  will  be 
no  hai'm  done.  May  we  also  add  that,  if  they  wish  to  see 
racecoui'ses,  they  will  find  moi'e  and  better  places  of  the 
kind  at  home  than  in  France  1 

The  French  jjolice,  which  is  so  uncommonly  prompt  and 
fierce  with  the  harmless  tourist,  finds  it  apparently  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  dynamiter.  They  certainly 
have  not  made  a  good  business  with  the  crescendo  of  out- 
rages in  Paris.  First  there  was  one  at  the  hotel  of  tho 
Pi'incess  de  Sagan  ;  then  there  was  another,  and  a  worse, 
at  the  house  of  M.  Bresson,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the  St. 
Denis  Anaichists,  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  ;  then  there 
was  a  thii'd,  and  still  more  audacious,  at  the  Lobau  bar- 
racks. This  last  has  stii'red  the  police  to  measures  of 
unquestionable  vigour,  which  is  only  reasonable,  since  it 
was  in  a  way  a  species  of  treading  on  the  official  person's 
own  toes.  We  hear  of  ai'rests  on  all  sides,  and  of  special 
legislation  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  explosives.  As  the 
police  seem  to  have  no  doubt  who  are  the  persons  likely  to 
have  committed  these  ofi'ences,  it  would  pei  haps  have  been 
as  well  if  they  had  made  their  arrests  after  the  first  out- 
rage. To  be  siu-e,  it  was  understood  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  Spanish  Embassy,  and  it  did  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  a  lady  who  does  not  belong  to  a  society  favourable 
to  the  Republic.  The  jDrogi-ess  of  outi'age  has  convinced 
the  Government  that  the  Anarchists  do  not  draw  fine  dis- 
tinctions, and  so  it  is  at  last  acting  with  vigour.  As  for 
the  outbi'eak  of  violence  itself,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  revolutionary  class  all  over  Euroj^e  contains  a  minority 
of  stupid  fanatics  who  are  at  all  times  quite  ready 
to  commit  crimes  of  this  description.  They  break 
out  sporadically  from  Trieste  to  Dublin.  Fortunately  the 
actual  harm  tliey  do  is  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  the 
malignity  of  their  intentions — for  which  there  are  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  cowardice  of  the  fanatics  them- 
selves, who  seldom  do  more  than  drop  their  infernal 
machine  in  a  corner,  when  nobody  is  looking,  and  then 
escape.  The  second  is  that  modern  explosives  require 
careful  handling  if  they  are  to  produce  their  full  efi'ect. 
When  they  are  merely  dropped  in  a  half-open  space  they 
ai'e  not  much  more  destructive  than  gunpowder.  The 
Anarchist  fanatic  has  rarely,  except  in  Russia,  either  time, 
opportunity,  or  courage  to  make  a  properly  constructed 
mine.  These,  of  course,  are  no  reasons  why  they  should 
not  be  hanged  when  caught,  or  why  special  measures  should 
not  be  taken  to  catch  them  ;  but  they  do  show  why  there  is 
no  need  for  panic  when  some  scoundi'el  makes  an  explosion 
with  picric  acid. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PURGE. 

THE  case  of  George  Hastings,  member  for  East 
Worcestershire,  whose  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  moved  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Monday,  is 
unusual,  not  only  from  the  position  of  the  convict,  but 
also  from  its  curious  beaiing  upon  the  peculiarities  of  oiu" 
criminal  law.  Mr.  Hastings  is,  in  plain  English,  a  thief. 
If  he  had  stolen  a  shilling  out  of  a  till,  or  a  loaf  out  of  a 
shop-window,  he  would  have  been  a  felon,  and  on  his  con- 
viction his  seat  would  have  been  vacated  as  though  he 
were  dead.  As  he  only  plundered  a  ti'ust  fund  for  five 
years,  reducing  it  by  neai-ly  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
leaving  those  for  whom  he  was  trustee  almost  beggars,  he 
is  a  misdemeanant,  and  the  House  has  to  expel  him.  No 
substantial  injustice  is  produced  by  the  distinction.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  got  his  deserts  in  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  wluch  at  his  age  is  almost  capital.  The 
motion  for  his  expulsion  is  a  pure  matter  of  form,  and 
follows  necessarily  upon  the  Judge's  letter  to  the  Speaker. 
The  line  between  felonies  and  misdemeanours  has  no  longer 
even  the  semblance  of  reason,  and  the  Criminal  Code  Bill 
would  have  abolished  it  so  long  ago  as  1879.    The  case  of 
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Mrs.  Osborne  will  show  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
discriminate  on  arbitrary  grounds  between  one  oflence  and 
another.  She  was  indicted  for  perjury  and  for  larceny — 
that  is,  for  stealing  jewels  and  for  sweaiing  that  she  had  not 
stolen  them.  She  pleaded  Guilty,  like  Mr.  Hastings.  If  she 
had  put  in  the  opposite  plea,  she  might  have  been  tried  on 
either  charge.  The  facts  to  prove  both  would  of  course 
have  been  the  same,  and  if  she  had  committed  the  one 
crime,  she  must  also  have  committed  the  other.  Yet  on  the 
indictment  for  perjury  the  jury  might  have  separated  at 
every  adjournment,  whereas  on  the  indictment  for  lai'ceny 
they  must  have  been  locked  up  together  whenever  they 
went  out  of  court.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  several  times  brought 
in  a  Bill,  which  must  be  unlucky  in  the  ballot,  to  abolish 
this  particular  restriction.  But  it  is  time  the  whole  doctrine 
of  felony  and  misdemeanour  was  swept  away.  Three  men 
at  least  will  have  been  expelled  from  the  present  House  of 
Commons — one  for  a  gross  breach  of  public  morals,  one 
for  evading  justice,  one  for  a  heinous  and  deliberate  fraud. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  De  Cobain  should  be  expelled. 
He  refused  to  return,  his  offence  was  not  an  extradition 
one,  and  therefoi'e  no  alternative  presented  itself.  But 
Captain  Verney  and  Mr.  Hastings  should  have  ceased  to 
be  members  as  soon  as  they  left  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Under  the  present  law — "  the  law  of  the  Con.stitution,"  as 
Sir  William  Anson  calls  it — they  might  have  been  imme- 
diately re-elected,  and  are  at  this  moment  eligilile. 

The  career  of  the  latest  Parliamentary  black  sheep  is  a 
most  curiovis  one.  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  be  everything 
that  was  most  respectable,  and  men  of  the  highest  possible 
character  deposed  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  to  the 
spotlessness  of  his  reputation.  He  had  been  a  magistrate 
for  thirty  years,  and  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
fifteen.  He  had  repi-esented  his  native  county  since  1880, 
and  presided  over  a  most  laborious  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  once  among  the  most  familiar  fre- 
quenters of  that  dismal  institution,  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, which,  indeed,  he  \artually  kept  alive  for  the  last  few 
years  of  its  melancholy  existence.  When  that  amusement 
failed  him,  he  took  to  fraud.  Once  he  had  begun,  his  course 
of  pillage  was  I'uthless,  and  he  had  almost  finished  the 
oyster  when  justice  at  last  overtook  him.  A  few  days 
before  his  flight  from  the  country  he  sat  in  judgment  on 
other  malefactors  at  Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  was  wont  to 
be — doubtless  on  principle — pai'ticulai-ly  severe.  Then  he 
came  back,  for  no  obvious  reason,  and,  being  .arrested,  was 
found  to  have  kept  a  diary  which  would  have  materially 
helped  to  convict  him  if  he  had  not  saved  the  prosecution 
the  trouble.  He  was  never  a  man  of  expensive  habits 
or  extravagant  tastes.  His  duties  appeared  to  be  his 
pleasures,  and  he  placed  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  his 
neighbours.  The  situation  he  occupied  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  acquire  confidence  and  to  abuse  the  confidence  he 
acquired.  Such  mean  swindlers  deserve  no  mercy,  and  in 
this  country,  at  all  events,  receive  none.  How  many  men 
have  lived  the  same  sort  of  life,  and  played  the  same  kind 
of  parts,  inflicting  punishments  they  ought  to  have  been 
enduring,  and  reading  papers  on  prisons  when  they  should 
have  been  in  prison  themselves  1  Some  may  have  prospered 
in  speculation  and  repaired  their  predatory  inroads  without 
discovery.  Mr.  Hastings  talked  big  about  the  sale  of  a 
valuable  patent,  and  it  looks  as  if,  not  having  suliicient 
means,  he  had  gambled  in  the  City,  throwing  other  people's 
money  after  his  own.  The  process  of  self- justification  is 
not  difiicult  to  imagine.  "  I  work  gratuitously  for  the 
"  public,"  he  might  have  said.  "  If  I  had  a  profession,  I 
"  must  give  up  many  of  my  social  and  civic  labours.  It  is 
"  for  the  advantage  of  Worcestershire  that  I  should  have  a 
"  competence."  Even  now  the  prisoner  seems  to  find 
solace  in  setting  off  his  services  against  his  crime. 


THE   STATE  OF  ZAMBESIA. 

news  which  was  published  on  Tuesday  morning  of 
-1-  a  fresh  reverse  on  Lake  Nyassa,  at  Fort  Johnston, 
where  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  English  oflicei's  were 
wounded  and  Sepoys  killed,  but  that  the  natives  captured 
a  7-pounder — a  very  serious  matter — should  serve  as  an 
occasion  for  considering  very  gravely  the  present  position 
of  England  in  Afiica  generally,  and  in  Zambesia  in  par- 
ticulai'.  The  Mombassa  Railway  debates  showed  either 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  which  can,  or  at 
least  need,  be  nothing  but  wilful,  or  else  a  curious  inability 


to  comprehend  the  situation,  or  else  (which,  of  course, 
would  be  shocking  to  contemplate)  a  still  greater  .amount 
of  hypoci'isy  somewhere.  The  state  of  things  may  be  use- 
fully considered  in  connexion  with  Sir  John  Willoughby's 
recent  and  interesting  articles  in  the  Grap/iic,  desciibiiig 
his  experiences  in  the  earlier  pait  of  this  winter  on  the 
Zambesi,  and  with  that  very  expedition  under  Senhor 
CouTlNHO  which,  according  to  Portuguese  asseitions,  has 
more  recently  mutinied,  disbanded  itself,  and  set  out 
i-aiding  all  over  the  countiy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  difliculties  experienced  in  Nyassaland  itself  come  very 
mainly  fi'om  the  action  of  the  Portuguese  in  selling,  con- 
traiy  to  the  understanding  pi'evailing  among  the  Eiu'opean 
countries  which  are  interested  in  Africa,  amnumition  and 
arms  to  the  native  tribes.  Thei'e  is  no  question  of  intei'fei  - 
ing  with  the  I'ecent  teri-itorial  arrangements  which  are  in 
actual  process  (or  will  shortly  be  so)  of  being  carried  out. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attack  the  Portuguese  Home  Govei  n- 
ment,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  powerless,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  misinformed.  But  the  ari'angements  which 
have  been  made  with  Germany  in  the  North  and  with 
Poi-tugal  in  the  South,  and  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  make  British  influence  a  real  thing  in  the  British 
spheres,  make  the  question  a  very  important  one.  The  very 
persons  who  grumble  most  constantly  at  these  ari'ange- 
ments,  and  who  the  other  day  did  everything  they  could 
to  put  a  sj^oke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Mombassa  pi'oject, 
profess  their  horror  of  the  slave-trade  and  their  desire  to 
put  down  slavery.  They  permit,  with  as  little  grumbling 
as  they  permit  any  expenditui  e,  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  naval  operations  against  slave  dhows.  Yet  they 
will  do  nothing,  or  very  little,  against  the  slave-raiding,  open 
or  thinly  veiled,  which  goes  on  in  the  inteiior,  without  which 
the  coast  trade  would  die  of  itself,  and  which  is  indeed 
almost  independent  of  the  coast  trade  now  that  European 
nations  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  their  vai'ious 
non- African  colonies. 

Sir  John  Willoughby's  experiences  on  the  Zambesi  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  district  between  Mashona  Land  and 
the  coast  were,  of  course,  nothing  new.  They  are  the 
repetition  of  the  experiences  of  every  African  traveller 
in  every  district  between  the  Nile  and  the  Limpopo. 
Chained  gangs  of  slaves,  mostly  women,  conveying  goods, 
others  working  in  the  fields  or  herded  in  stockades, 
guarded  by  armed  senti-ies,  and  so  foi'th,  form  the  milder 
pai't  of  the  picture ;  free  raiding  and  shooting  at  sight 
the  sterner.  The  former  spectacles  aj^pear  to  be  univeisal 
on  the  Prazos,  or  farmed-out  estates,  of  the  Zambesi ;  of  the 
latter  Sir  John's  second  article  contains  a  lively  account, 
telling  how  under  his  eyes  an  unarmed  native  was  first 
clubbed  and  then  set  up  as  a  target  and  shot  by  the  men  of 
the  Coutinho  expedition  without,  as  far  as  could  be  disco- 
vered, any  rhyme  or  reason,  while  villages  wei'e  burning  in 
all  dii  ections.  In  all  this,  we  say,  there  is  nothing  new ; 
it  is  the  common  and  detestable  way  of  the  world  in  Africa, 
on  the  Welle  as  on  the  Zambesi,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  as  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  But  what  is 
remai-kable  is,  that  in  these  particular  instances  the  pi'ac- 
tices  are  carried  on,  not  merely  in  the  nominal  dominions, 
but  actually  under  the  authority,  dfrect  or  delegated, 
of  a  European  Government  which  affects  no  less  desiie 
than  other  Governments  to  put  down,  if  not  slavery, 
yet  the  slave-trade.  Whether  it  be  punitive  raids  of 
a  half-breed  Capitao  Mor,  like  our  old  friend  Gouveia 
(which  Sir  John  describes  on  good  authority,  if  not 
from  actual  vision),  or  formal  expeditions  under  pure-blooded 
Portuguese,  such  as  this  of  Lieutenant  Coutinho,  the  ex- 
ploits of  which  he  actually  witnessed,  it  is  much  the  same. 
Everywhere  the  good  old  African  rule — "  Shoot  the  men 
"  and  enslave  women " — is  carried  out ;  and,  whether  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  or  not, 
things  in  the  south  of  Central  Africa  seem  to  be  not  only 
not  better,  but  a  great  deal  woi'se,  than  they  were  when 
Livingstone,  first  of  modern  travellers,  explored  them  foi  ty 
years  ago. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  Poi'tuguese  territory  and 
Portuguese  business.  We  have  already  relieved  the  Portu- 
guese of  a  considei-able  pai-t  of  what,  if  it  was  not  their  pi-o- 
perty,  they  regaided  as  such,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
intei-fere  with  their  management  of  the  rest.  But  this 
is  not  quite  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  cer- 
tain pretty  specific  understandings  between  European  na- 
tions as  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  natives  in 
Africa,  understandings  which  these  practices — practices,  be 
it  remembered,  which  Sir  John  Willoughby  actually  saw 
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but  a  few  weeks,  so  to  speak,  ago — openly  violate.  In  the 
second  place,  the  well-being  of  regions  under  our  own  pro- 
tection is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  good  government 
of  these  particular  regions.  We  have  a  water-way  on  the 
Zambesi,  protected  or  "  influenced  "  districts  on  its  upper 
shores,  colonies  and  forts  on  its  tributaiies  and  the  lakes 
which  feed  them.  It  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  us  what  is  the  state  even  of  that  part  of 
Zambesia  which  is  not  under  our  influence.  And  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  very  consideral)le  concern  to  us  whether 
the  Portuguese  connive  at  the  obtaining  of  supplies  by, 
or  directly  furnish  these  supplies  to,  the  slave-raiders  and 
insurgent  tribes  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  repress 
in  Nyassaland.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  impossible  that  the 
disbanding  of  the  Coutinho  Expedition  should  swell  the 
forces  of  disorder  against  which  Mr.  Johnston's  troops  are 
contending,  and  if  the  disbanding  itself  is  used,  as  Sir  John 
seems  to  fear  it  may  be,  by  any  one  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Portuguese  Government,  the  rejoinder  is  easy.  A  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  keep  its  own  emissaries  in  order  is 
as  much  to  blame  as  a  Government  which  directly  orders 
outrages. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  rather  surprising  that 
the  great  force  of  public  opinion  in  England,  which  is  never 
tired  of  inveighing  against  slavery,  the  Aborigines'  Pro- 
tection Society,  the  Anti-Slavery  people,  the  great  mis- 
sionary bodies,  and  so  forth,  do  not  take  this  question  up 
more  seriously  than  they  have  yet  done.  There  is,  we 
believ^e,  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  from  time  to  time  on 
the  subject  in  Scotland,  where  the  Afiican  Lakes  Company 
and  the  Blantyre  Missionaiies  excite  interest.  But  in  Eng- 
land itself  it  is  feeble,  and  takes  no  eflective  form.  No 
•doubt  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment at  home  doing  all  it  knows  to  get  aflairs  in  order,  it 
is  both  difficult  and  ungi'acious  to  piit  the  screw  on  it. 
But  the  steps  which  we  have  already  taken  require  further 
steps,  and  there  can  be  nothing  unfriendly  in  suggesting 
(to  refer  to  a  little  anecdote  of  Sir  John's)  that  convict 
rioters  from  Oporto  are,  on  the  whole,  not  absolutely  certain 
to  make  good  policemen.  It  is  an  understood  thing,  more- 
over, that  whatever  Government  sends  such  expeditions  as 
Lieutenant  Coutinho's,  not  by  any  means  a  mere  exploring 
party,  is  resjionsible ;  and  it  would  not  appear  that  the 
Oapitao  Mor  system  is  so  profitable  to  Portugal  as  to  make 
its  continuance  necessary.  At  any  rate,  it  certainly  may  be 
suggested  to  all  those  persons  and  bodies  who  interest  them- 
selves in  "  native  "  welfare,  that  they  have  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity just  now.  Mr.  Consul  and  Administrator  Johnston's 
hands  obviously  require  strengthening,  and  there  could  be 
no  harm,  but  much  good,  in  a  regular  or  an  occasional 
patrol  of  the  Zambesi  by  a  British  flotilla.  It  will  be  easy 
to  suggest  other  things  suited  to  further  the  objects  which 
(fVom  Mr.  Labouchere  downwards)  they  have  so  much  at 
heart. 


THE  GUELPII  FUiND. 

EVERY  step  in  the  transaction  which  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  formal  and  statutory  restoration  of  the  Guelph 
Fund  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  appears  so  extraordi- 
narily creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  that  the  cynic 
will  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  whole  story  is  not  yet  known. 
It  is  hardly  in  human  natiu'e,  he  will  say,  for  everybody 
concerned  to  have  behaved  so  nicely,  even  if  the  disputes 
of  human  life  permitted  themselves  to  be  settled  with  such 
a  display  of  magnanimity,  dignity,  and  good  sense  all  round. 
Here  is  a  generous  young  Emperor  yearning  to  give  posthu- 
mous satisfaction  to  the  honoui-able  scruples  of  his  grand- 
father, and  to  replace  a  Royal  brother  and  cousin  in  pos- 
session of  his  forfeited  property.  Here,  again,  is  the 
aforesaid  brother  and  cousin,  no  less  devoted,  he,  to  the 
memory  of  a  progenitor,  and  though  naturally  not  unwilling 
to  recover  his  sequestrated  revenues,  yet  resolved  to  maintain 
the  claim  of  right  so  inflexibly  upheld  by  his  father  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  And  here,  lastly,  is  a  virtuously  "  consti- 
"  tutional  "  Minister,  who  finds  a  smn  of  half  a  million  of 
marks  per  annum  burning  his  fingers,  who  is  all  anxiety  to 
rid  himself  of  a  yearly  bonus  of  25,000?.,  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  secret  ser\'ice  money  exempt 
fi'om  Parliamentary  control.  Everybody's  motives,  in  fact, 
are  of  the  most  exalted  character,  and  what  is  even  more 
remarkable,  everybody  is  equally  able  to  give  full  effect  to 
his  good  intentions  ;  so  that  the  Emperor  performs  his  act 
of  just  restitution,  the  dispossessed  King  accepts  it,  and  the 


conscientious  Minister  blesses  the  transaction,  without  any 
of  the  three  having  to  budge  a  step  from  his  position  in 
order  to  meet  either  of  the  others.  The  satisfaction  and 
admiration  which  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  cf  the  whole 
affixir  is  calculated  to  beget  are  exceeded  in  intensity  by 
only  one  other  emotion — surprise  that  a  settlement  which 
can  apparently  be  eflected  without  abandonment  of  principle 
on  either  side  should  have  taken  five-and-twenty  years  to 
bi-ing  about. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  account  which  the  cynic  would  be  apt 
to  render  of  the  recent  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  re- 
stitution of  the  Guelph  Fund  ;  but  the  cynic  is  never  more 
likely  to  be  wi-ong  than  when  he  reckons  without  his  senti- 
mentalist, and  that  might  very  well  be  his  mistake  in  the 
present  instance.  When  he  assumes  that  there  must  have 
been  some  occult  agency  at  work  to  produce  a  vital  change 
in  a  problem  found  insoluble  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  now  apparently  solved  in  something  more  like  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  does  not  fully  consider  the  character  of  his 
Emperor  William.  It  may  be  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  the  situation  since  1867,  or,  at  any  rate,  since  1878,  and 
that  there  is  only  one  sensational  j^oseur  the  more.  No 
doubt  it  should  be  granted  that  the  death  of  the  late 
King  George  did  appreciably  modify  the  relations  be- 
tween the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  German  Empire. 
It  is  presumable  that  even  the  present  Emperor  would 
have  hesitated  to  hand  over  two  millions  sterling  to  an  ex- 
propriated prince  who  would  avowedly  have  used  it  in  sub- 
sidizing designs  against  the  Empire  to  which  his  kingdom 
had  been  annexed.  But  with  the  succession  of  the  pi-esent 
Didce  of  Cumberland  to  the  title,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  question  at  issue  between  Germany  and 
Hanover  had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  dispute  as  to  the 
formal  recognition  by  the  latter  of  the  accomplished  fact  of 
annexation.  On  the  death  of  King  George  in  1878,  his 
son  put  forth  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he  too  main- 
tained his  claims  to  the  tlu'one  of  Hanover ;  and  again  upon 
the  death  of  ijhe  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1884  he 
endeavoured  to  assert  his  rights  to  succeed  him.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  point  in  the  affair  is  that  he 
does  not  formally  abate  one  jot  of  these  pretensions  even 
to-day.  In  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  William,  the  tone  of 
which,  though  perfectly  friendly,  is  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  dignified,  he  simply  states  that  he  has  "  no  in- 
"  tention  of  engaging  in  any  undertaking  which  would 
"  threaten  the  peace  of  the  German  Empire  or  any  of  the 
"  States  appertaining  to  it,"  and  undertakes  that  he  will 
"  never  knowingly  cause  or  approve  any  unfriendly  enterprise 
"  against  the  Prussian  State  or  its  Sovereign."  And  these 
assurances,  moreover,  he  describes  as  a  repetition  of  "a 
"  former  declaration,"  so  that  he  has  apparently  been  for 
some  time  willing  to  give  a  pledge,  which  we  must  suppose 
him  to  be  able  in  his  own  mind  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  own  honour  and  conscience  to  distinguish  substantially, 
as  no  doubt  it  is  distinguishable  technically,  fi-om  a  renun- 
ciation of  his  monarchical  claims.  Whereupon,  as  has  been 
said,  arises  that  question  to  which  there  seems  no  quite 
sufficient  answer  in  public  information — the  question, 
namely,  why  this  arrangement,  if  an  acceptable  one  to 
both  parties  now,  has  not  been  equally  so  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  was  not  in  fact  concluded  years  ago  ? 


THE  NAVY  DEBATE. 

THE  talk  about  the  navy  on  Monday  was  rather  2^ar- 
ticularly  barren.  It  contained  very  little,  and  came 
to  nothing — excej^t,  to  be  sure,  to  the  vote  for  wages,  which 
is  a  substantial  something.  Tlie  usual  preliminary  talk  was 
only  redeemed  from  absolute  insignificance  by  IMr.  Flynn, 
who  I'evealed  one  of  the  many  sorrows  of  his  distressful 
country.  It  seems  that  sliips  stationed  in  Irish  waters  for 
a  long  time  are  removed  to  English  ports  just  before  sailors 
are  i^aid  ofl',  to  the  manifest  undoing  of  Irish  traders  and 
shopkeepers.  The  meanness  of  this  deliberate  attempt  to 
defraud  the  Irish — merchant  shall  we  say  1 — of  his  reasonable 
expectations  is  glaring.  Lord  George  Hamilton  could  only 
plead  in  excuse  that  the  sailor's  family  is  generally  settled 
at  Plymouth,  and  hint  that  it  has  views  of  its  own  on  the 
distribution  of  his  earnings.  Still,  this  is  no  palliation  of 
the  wrong  done  to  a  generous  and  high-minded  people,  and 
the  conscience-stricken  First  Lord  promised  quaveringly  to 
do  what  he  could.  Mr.  Flynn  was  more  amusing  than 
and  quite  as  respectable  as  Mr.  Morgan,  with  his  stale 
remainder  biscuit  from  the  Manchester  Schools  worn-out 
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stores.  One  can  only  yawn  over  him.  The  building  pi'o- 
gramme  of  the  Admiralty  could  not  be  discussed  as  yet.  It 
will  be  taken  later  on  with  the  building  vote.  Perhaps. 
This  will  be  as  it  may  be,  and  for  the  jDresent  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  old  ring  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
France  is  building  so  many,  and  Russia  so  many,  and  that 
the  sun  of  England  is  really  for  the  last  time  about  to  set 
for  ever. 

The  motion  of  Admiral  Field  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
really  interesting  debate,  of  which  no  proper  advantage  was 
taken.  The  question  of  the  manning  of  the  na\=y  is  both 
important  and  of  manageable  size  and  nature.  It  can  be 
stated  -within  reasonable  limits.  The  present  establishment 
is  fairly  equal  to  the  woi'k  to  be  done  in  peace,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  reserve  and  the  coastguard,  would  be  able 
to  meet  the  first  demands  of  a  war.  The  crews  of  ships  are 
not  nearly  so  large  as  they  were  in  former  times ;  and, 
therefore,  fewer  men  can  man  more  ships.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  has  even  been  assured  by  a  Committee  of  naval 
officers  that  it  would  be  possible  to  man  all  the  disposable 
vessels  with  the  force  already  enrolled.  Wlien  we  re- 
member the  complaints  made  about  the  want  of  stokers, 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  hopeful  view.  But,  even  if  it 
is  only  appi-oximately  accurate,  it  represents  a  state  of 
preparedness  which  certamly  never  existed  before.  Still, 
when  it  is  taken  at  its  best,  there  is  something  to  be 
supplied.  The  danger  is  that  our  navy  would  bear  too 
much  resemblance  to  the  army  which  went  to  the  Ci-imea. 
It  was  a  very  good  army,  but  there  Avas  nothing  to 
speak  of  behind  it.  When  the  winter  had  destroyed  it, 
the  ranks  had  to  be  filled  with  lads.  The  Admiralty  can 
hardly  propose  to  run  that  risk  with  the  fleet.  Here, 
again,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  exaggeration.  Unless  it  is 
to  become  an  understood  thing  that  captains  and  navigating 
officers  are  not  bound  to  know  the  value  of  their  charts,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  squadron  can  be  used  up  so  I'apidly 
as  an  army  in  the  field.  The  sailor  is  incomparably 
better  protected  against  starvation  and  disease  than  the 
soldier.  Neither  need  we  believe  all  the  dreadful 
stories  which  appear  in  Battles  of  Dorking  about  the 
loss  of  life  to  be  expected  in  future  naval  battles. 
In  all  probability  it  will  be  no  greater  than  it  was 
of  old  in  proportion.  But,  even  so,  there  will  be  a 
steady  waste  by  death,  wounds,  and  illness  which  must  be 
made  good.  If  the  Admiralty  is  right,  this  process  of 
making  good  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Nobody,  we  are 
told,  can  be  trusted  on  a  modern  "  scientific  "  ship  who  has 
not  been  trained  at  sea,  and  very  carefully  too,  for  this  kind 
of  work.  Has  the  Admiralty  considered  where  these  care- 
fully-trained men  are  to  be  found  after  the  declaration  of 
war  ?  The  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  faced.  We 
may  safely  discount  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  we  hear  about 
the  need  for  training,  and  so  forth.  No  small  part  of  the 
elaborate  machinery  now  fitted  into  ships  cannot,  by  the 
natiu-e  of  things,  stand  the  work  of  war,  and  the  skilled 
artificer  will  not  be  so  much  needed  after  all.  But  when  every- 
where allowance  is  made,  there  will  still  remain  the  need 
for  supplementing  our  present  establishment  and  reserve. 
The  object  of  Admiral  Field's  motion  was  to  enforce  this 
truth  on  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty.  He  does  not,  un- 
fortunately, appear  to  have  succeeded.  We  cannot  gather 
from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  answer  that  his  department 
has  given  much  thought  to  this  necessity,  for  necessity  it 
will  be.  When  more  men  are  needed  they  must  be  found, 
or  the  ships  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  sea.  Where  does  the 
Admiralty  propose  to  look  for  them?  The  press,  which 
Admiral  Napier  described,  compendiously  but  accurately, 
as  horrible  but  good,  has  too  probably  gone  the  way  of  the 
veto  of  the  Crown.  Yet  the  ships  must  be  manned  ;  they 
cannot  be  manned  all  through  a  war  by  the  peace  estal)lish- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  press  is  not  to  be  used,  something  must 
take  its  place.  Has  the  Admiralty  thought  what  that 
something  is  to  be  ? 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  REASSURANCES. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY'S  temporary  acceptance  of  the 
-Li  chah-manship  of  the  new  County  Council  is  only  what 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him.  The  history  of  the  recent 
contest  bears  a  close  resemblance — if  we  may  compare  small 
things  with  great — to  that  of  the  Parliamentary  election  of 
i88o.  Lord  Rosebery  came  out  of  retirement  to  fight  the 
one  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  to  fight  the  other ;  and  if,  in  one 
way,  he  had  not  quite  so  much  to  do  yvith  the  victory  of 


his  party  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  do  with  that  of  his,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  another  way  he  had  nioi'e. 
For  it  may  be  said,  with  substantial  accuracy,  that  in  his 
own  person  he  "  douliled  "  the  two  parts  played  respectively 
in  i88o  by  the  real  and  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  His  general  popularity,  and  his  gift  of  telling  speech, 
had  endowed  him  with  no  inconsideraljle  share  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  demagogic  power,  while  the  somewhat  myste- 
lious  confidence  in  his  "  moderation,"  with  which  he  has 
contrived  to  inspire  a  large  section  of  the  public,  enabled 
him  to  exert  much  the  same  influence  in  disarming  oppo- 
sition as  that  which  Lord  Hartington  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  Mid-Lothian  Campaigner.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  esjjecially  with  no  one  to  engage  in  imaginary  "  in- 
"  trigues  "  against  him.  Lord  Rosebery  could  hardly  have 
refused  to  resume  his  foi'mer  office,  and  to  direct  the 
counsels  of  those  whose  victory  he  has  done  so  much  to 
secure.  Let  us,  moreover,  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that, 
now  that  the  victoiy  has  been  won  by  his  Radical  followei'S, 
he  seems  not  disinclined  to  reassui-e  those  moderate  electors 
— we  cannot  call  them  voters — whose  alai-m  at  their  defeat 
is  now  proportioned  to  the  indifl'erence  which  brought  it 
about.  Such,  at  least — if  we  deduct  the  "  chafi'"  which, 
except  as  touching  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Ma- 
chiavelli,  was  not  in  Lord  Rosebery's  best  manner — 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  main  gist  and  purport  of 
his  speech  at  Clerkenwell  the  other  night.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  particularly  impi-essed  with  it,  either  as  an 
apology  for  the  tactics  of  his  pai  ty  in  the  past,  or  as  an 
undei'taking  for  then'  behavioui-  in  the  futui'e ;  but  we 
recognize  in  it  the  grace  of  good  intentions,  and  welcome  it 
accordingly. 

There  is  not  much  profit,  perhaps,  in  discussing  the  question 
which  of  the  two  parties  in  the  first  County  Council  are 
the  more  open  to  the  charge  of  having  gained  their  seats 
"  on  false  pretences  "  ;  but  Lord  Rosebery's  contention  that 
this  question  is  settled  by  the  statistics  which  he  produced 
is  amusingly  sophistical.  The  fact  that  only  1 1  out  of  68 
Progressives  came  in  as  professed  Independents,  whereas 
as  many  as  13  out  of  48  Moderates  were  elected  on  that 
footing,  is  beside  the  point.  We  have  no  right  to  imptite 
false  pretences  to  either  side,  and  must  assume  that  both 
the  II  and  the  13  intended  in  good  faith  to  act  up  to 
their  professions  of  independence.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  not  which  of  the  two  groups  bi'ought  the  lai'ger  acces- 
sion of  sti  engtli  to  the  party  which  they  ultimately  joined, 
but  which  of  the  two  parties  had  the  greater  share  in  com- 
pelling or  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  independent 
position.  Now,  considering  that  the  avowed  Progres- 
sives numbered  57  on  Lord  PuOSEBERy's  own  figures,  anci 
the  avowed  Moderates  only  35,  he  will  admit  that  primd 
facie  pi'obability  does  not  favour  the  theoiy  that  it  was 
the  violent  moderation  of  the  35  which  drove  11  In- 
dependents to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed  and 
out- voted  57.  And  if  he  will  concede  us  as  much  as 
this,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  to  the  candour  of  an  im- 
jiartial  public  to  say  whether  the  actual  course  of  events 
was  not  the  exact  converse.  The  question,  however,  has 
now  become  one  of  purely  historical  interest,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  Loi'd  Rosebery  that,  whoever  "  began  it,"  we 
are  all  bound  to  go  on  with  it ;  that  two  distinct  schools  of 
municipal  policy  have  definitely  formed  themselves;  and' 
that,  whether  the  issue  between  them  is  to  be  described  in 
his  terms  as  that  of  "  a  large  London  "  versus  a  "  vestry  or 
"  parochial  London,"  or,  in  the  terms  we  should  ourselves 
pi'efer,  as  that  of  "a  London  governed  on  the  principles  of 
"experimental  Socialism"  versus  "  a  London  administered 
"  on  a  system  from  which  political  justice,  financial  pi'u- 
"  dence,  and  respect  for  private  lights  are  not  absolutely 
"  excluded,"  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  this 
issue  in  future,  or  of  preventing  it  from  being  raised  anew 
at  every  election,  and  its  decision  from  determining  the  com- 
position of  every  successive  Council. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  seem  to  notice 
an  increasing  solicitude  on  Lord  Rosebery's  part  to  con- 
vince us  that  all  is  well.  How,  he  asked  his  hearers,  are 
you  going  to  use  your  victoiy  1  Well,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  want  to  know,  and  we  should  have  been  veiy  glad  of 
definite  and  specific  information  from  Lord  Rosebery  on 
the  subject.  But  we  cannot  say  that  the  mild  generalities 
with  which  he  entei'tained  his  audience-  at  this  point  ai'o 
entirely  satisfying.  One  thing,  he  says,''is  quite  clear,  that 
the  general  policy  of  the  late  Council  is  to  be  approved  and 
maintained.  At  the  same  time  rates  are  not  to  be  raised. 
"  Does  anybody  suppose,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  the  London 
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"  County  Council  has  the  sHghtest  wish,  however  elected, 
"  to  raise  the  rates  1  Wliy,  gentlemen,  we  are  ratepayers 
"  ourselves."  This  is  unanswerable,  and,  as  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  revelation,  we  understand  how  it  was  that  the  late 
School  Board  for  London  piled  up  rates  until  even  the 
apathetic  Londoner  turned  upon  it,  and  cast  out  its 
moi-e  extravagant  members.  It  was  because  these  gentle- 
men were  not  ratepayers  themselves.  But  the  "  argu- 
"  ment  used  against  the  policy  "  of  the  victorious  majority 
on  the  Council  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  Lord  Roseberv 
represents  it.  There  are  who  fear  not  so  much  that 
rates  will  be  raised  all  round  as  that  their  own  lates  will 
be  raised,  if  not  to  a  point  higher  than  those  of  their 
neighbours,  at  any  rate  for  purposes  to  Avhich  their  neigh- 
bours do  not,  or  do  not  equally,  contribute  ;  and  when  Lord 
HosEBERY  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer  because  the  new 
Council  is  only  going  to  "approve  and  maintain  the  policy  " 
of  the  old  one,  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  these 
timoroxis  souls  will  receive  the  announcement  with  the  ex- 
pected sigh  of  relief.  No  timorous  sovil,  for  instance,  whose 
corpoi-eal  tenement  occupies  a  house  anywhere  within  a  veiy 
considerable  distance  from  the  south  side  of  Hoh'well  Street 
Avould  be  greatly  comforted  by  that  assui'ance ;  because  it 
may  immediately  occvu'  to  that  timorous  soul  that  it  was  a  paii 
of  "  the  policy  "  of  the  late  Council  to  attempt  to  make  him 
jmy  for  the  widening  of  the  great  but  comparatively  distant 
thoroughfare  which  runs  parallel  to  the  street  aforesaid, 
and  to  silence  his  protest  against  being  compelled  to  improve 
the  metropolis  at  his  own  expense  by  muttering  over  him 
the  magic  word  "  bettennent."  We  will  not  refer  to  the 
anxieties  of  the  ground  landlord  or  to  his  uneasy  suspicion 
that  he  is  the  destined  source  of  the  municipal  economies, 
and  that  the  rates  which  are  not  to  be  raised  upon  his 
fellow-citizens  will  be  simply  "  lifted  "  from  him.  These 
anxieties,  we  say,  may  be  neglected,  because  even  Lord 
BosEiiEHV,  with  all  his  desire  to  conciliate,  would  never 
trouble  himself  to  reassure  the  ground  landlord.  He  knows 
that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him,  and  no  doubt  believes 
that,  if  the  Duke  of  Westminster  were  made  to  pay  the 
whole  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  "  improvement  "  rate  out 
of  his  own  20.'.  a  year,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  ground  rent,  to  the 
further  enhancement  of  the  value  of  Sir  George's  leasehold 
interest  in  his  4oo^.-a-year  house,  no  impartial  person  who 
is  neither  a  ground  landlord  nor  a  rich  leaseholder  would 
either  envy  the  enriched  Baronet  oi-  commiserate  the 
plundered  Didce. 

Other  people,  however,  besides  dukes  and  ground  land- 
lords may,  perhaps,  find  Lord  Rosebery's  reassurances  but 
imperfectly  reassuring  It  is,  for  instance,  hardly  probal)le 
that  Lord  Wemyss  will  regard  them  as  a  sufficient  I'eason 
for  abandoning  those  efforts  at  defensive  organization  which 
have  provoked  the  singularly  ill-considered  criticisms  of 
Lord  Monkswell,  who  has  been  busily  employed  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  week  in  withdrawing  and  "  express- 
"  ing  regret "  for  inaccurate  statements  hazarded  by  him 
in  the  course  of  the  week  before.  Within  the  space  of  two 
days  he  has  discovered,  not  only  that  Mr.  Fardell  was  not 
guilty  of  "  dishonest  electioneering  tactics,"  but  that  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  stage  army  of  distressed  rate- 
■"  payers  officered  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Lord 
"  Wemyss,  and  recruited  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  their 
"  personal  friends,"  is,  in  fact,  a  league  of  Ratepayers'  De- 
fence Associations,  which  have  been  in  existence  in  many 
parishes  ever  since  the  London  School  Board  rate  rose  to 
elevenpence  in  the  pound.  Lord  Monkswell,  having  now 
found  that  the  Ratepayers'  Defence  League  is  a  "  more 
"  popular  and  a  more  numerous  body  "  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, now  declares  himself  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  its 
•  organizer  in  a  friendly  contest ;  a  declaration  which  is 
creditable  to  him,  but  perhaps  a  little  inconvenient 
for  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  assurances  that  the  new 
Council  do  not  intend  to  increase  the  rates  will  obvi- 
ously be  falsified  if  any  "  friendly  contest "  between  the 
Progressives  and  the  Ratepayers'  Defence  League  be- 
"Comes  necessary  at  all.  In  the  meantime  there  is  one 
:subject  of — let  ns  say,  amicable — contention,  which  we 
imagine  that  neither  Lord  Monkswell  nor,  for  that  matter, 
Lord  Rosebery  himself  will  particularly  care  to  pursue. 
We  refer  to  that  chaige  against  the  Govei-nment  of  having 
obstructed  the  late  County  Council  which  Mr.  Goschen 
handled  in  so  terribly  destructive  a  fashion  the  other 
night  at  Islington.  A  series  of  "  obstructive  "  acts  which 
began  with  the  Govei'nment  allowing  the  betterment 
scheme  of  the  Council  to  go  before  a  private  Bill  Com- 
mittee, there  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Council's 


own  fixmiliar  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  and  which  ended 
with  their  granting  a  Royal  Commission,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Council,  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  water 
supply  (and  thereby  incurring  the  denimciations  of  the 
Radical  press  for  having  deliberately  taken  that  step  for 
procrastinating  purposes),  hardly  seems  to  supply  adequate 
material  for  Lord  Rosebery's  indictment. 


"THE  LAW-PROTECTED  BLACKMAILER." 

T'E  had  somewhat  weakly  thought  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  himian  impudence  was  reached  when  the 
retail  coal-dealers  accused  the  consumer  of  causing  the  late 
panic.  It  really  did  not  appear  that  the  ti'adesmen  who 
first  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  possible  way,  that  coal 
woidd  become  scarce,  and  that  they  must  really  send  the 
piice  up,  and  then  turned  round  and  asserted  that  the  rise 
in  price  was  wholly  the  fault  of  the  consumers'  nervousness, 
could  well  be  exceeded  in  audacity.  But  we  were  mistaken. 
They  have  been  exceeded,  and  easily  too,  by  a  Special  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News,  who  has  just  given  an  explana- 
tion of  the  stiike  in  a  style  which  is  a  compost  of  maudlin 
sentiment  and  gabbling  abuse.  This  person  has  discovered 
who  it  is  who  filled  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue-flies, 
and  with  an  earthquake  I'avaged  the  Caraccas.  These  were 
the  crimes  of  "  Dick  Turpins  of  the  industrial  highways," 
of  "  curious  outgrowths  of  feudal  supei-stitions,"  who  levy 
"way-leave,"  standing  with  " outstretched  palm "  between 
"  a  poor  shivering  woman  in  London  "  (the  poor  shivering 
A\  oman  is  an  invaluable  resource,  never  known  to  fail  in 
this  style  of  oratory)  who  is  eager  for  coal,  and  the  poor 
naked  miner  toiling  for  life,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  so 
anxious  to  supply  her  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  "  The 
"  miner  with  his  pick,  the  coalovvner  with  his  capital,  the 
"  shivering  East-ender — all  are  victims  of  the  law-protected 
"  blackmailer.  The  miner  is  thrown  out  of  work,  the  poor 
"  shiver  in  the  cold,  in  order  tliat  the  appi-opriator  of  the 
"  eai'th  and  its  hidden  wealth  may  have  his  tolls." 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  very  lucid,  temperate,  and  liighly 
moral  account  of  the  origin  of  the  coal  strike  as  given  by 
the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.  It  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  and  all  beneath  it.  Though 
"  it  is  a  dead  certainty  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  creation 
"  of  the  world  "  (another  piece  of  frothy  balderdash  which 
tvu-ns  up  as  regularly  as  the  shivering  woman),  he  levies 
royalties  and  takes  rent  from  lessees.  When  the  lessee 
cannot  pay,  the  "  law-protected  blackmailer  "  will  not  let 
him  nse  the  mine.  The  L.-P.  B.  rides  about  in  his 
splendour,  and  gloats  over  the  squalid  homes  of  the  toiling 
miner — places  which  "  the  wife  of  your  prosperous  London 
"artisan"  would  not  look  at.  She  "would  regard  an 
"  invitation  to  take  one  of  the  cottages  as  great  an  indig- 
"  nity  as  a  cut  from  a  whip  aci'oss  her  face."  This  of  the 
whip  is  another  unfailing  note  of  this  stamp  of  the  ranter. 
Be  it  noted,  by  the  way,  that  he  found  pianos,  violins,  or 
harmoniums,  or  a  collection  of  books,  "  smart  masters  of  the 
"  house,"  and  a  hospitable  greeting  in  every  other  one  of  these 
homes  of  squalor  in  some  quarters.  The  law-protected  black- 
mailer must  have  been  strangely  wanting  tohimself.  Through 
columns  of  such  stufi'  as  this  the  Cori-espondent  keeps  on  re- 
peating that  the  strike  is  the  result  of  the  ground  landlord's 
greed,  and  supporting  his  contention  liy  arguments  worthy  of 
his  rhetoi  ic.  If,  he  says,  you  lease  a  mine  for  twenty  years, 
but,  owing  to  "  bad  times,"  do  not  get  as  much  out  of  it  as 
you  intended  to  do,  you  must  still  pay  your  rent.  "  By 
"  the  time  the  twenty  years  are  ended  an  immense  quantity 
"  of  the  coal  which  you  meant  to  dig  up  in  the  twenty  years, 
"  and  for  which  accordingly  you  have  been  jiaying  the  lord 
'•  of  the  soil  each  year  regularly,  is  still  untouched.  Nor 
"  must  you  touch  it  after  the  expiry  of  the  twenty  years. 
"  It  is  tiie  landlord's,  though  you  have  been  paying  rent  for 
"  it  all  the  while."  According  to  this  economist,  if  you  hire 
a  horse  for  a  week,  intending  to  ride  it  every  day,  and 
private  affiiirs  prevent  you  from  riding  on  two  of  them,  you 
are  entitled  to  have  your  two  days  out,  and  it  is  monstrous 
that  the  horse  should  still  be  the  owner's.  He  does  not 
explain  to  whom  the  riches  hidden  in  the  earth  should 
belong,  if  not  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Presumably  to  any 
miner.  Really,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  our 
share.  Why  should  this  interesting  person,  who  to  a  dead 
certainty  had  no  hand  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  this  wealth?  If  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  lump  are  to  replace  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  all  beneath 
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it,  we  too  shall  want  our  royalties  and  rent.  The  exactions 
of  the  ground  landlord  have  become  a  cuckoo  cry  with  the 
Radical  journalist  of  to-day.  The  honesty  of  this  one  may 
be  measui'ed  by  his  remarks  on  the  water  supply  in  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  district  aflected  by  the  strike,  when  it  is 
notorious  that  the  pumping  was  only  stopped  because  the 
Miners'  Federation  would  not  allow  the  work  to  go  on.  This 
strike  has  been  caused  by  the  determination  of  the  men  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  coal  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer — 
poor  shivering  woman  or  other — for  their  own  benefit.  They 
would  use  violence  against  any  men  who  came  to  do  the 
work  which  they  refuse  to  do  themselves.  If  they  owned 
the  mines,  they  would  act  precisely  in  the  same  way,  the 
only  difiei'ence  being  that  they  would  pocket  the  royalty 
and  rent  (if  they  could)  as  well  as  the  wages.  To  talk  of 
the  trouble  as  due  to  the  greed  of  ground  landlords  is  cant 
of  a  rather  particularly  dishonest  kind.  The  profound  dis- 
honesty of  it  will  not  be  concealed  by  maudlin  talk  about 
poor  shivering  women,  or  women  in  black  weeping  behind 
plain  yellow  coflins.  Mendacity  is  not  the  less  mendacity 
because  it  is  mingled  with  cheap  sentimental  word-painting. 


AN  UNRIPE  QUESTION. 

IT  is  to  be  presumed — indeed,  it  has  been  positively 
stated — that  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  the  talented  author 
of  the  Welsh  Land  Tenure  Bill,  which  was  I'ejected  last 
Wednesday  by  an  ovei'whelming  majority  on  the  second 
reading,  was  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  prepared 
to  give  his  support  to  the  measure.  If  this  were  so,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  so  acute  a  jierson  as  we  must 
suppose  him  to  be  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  antici- 
pating Mr.  Gladstone's  reason  for  declining  to  extend  the 
principles  of  his  Irish  land  legislation  to  Wales.  For 
there  was  certainly  no  startling  novelty  about  the  formula 
in  which  that  reason  was  explained  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  "  The  ground,"  .said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  on 
"  which  I  am  unable  to  vote  for  the  Bill  is  that,  in  my 
"  opinion,  the  question  raised  by  my  hon.  friend  is  not  ripe 
"  for  a  definitive  solution  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  Bill." 
It  will  perhaps  be  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  heard 
this  phrase  before  fi'om  the  same  lijis,  and  that  he  recog- 
nized its  complete  appropriateness  to  the  case.  Also  he 
must  have  been  prepared  for  the  further  declai-ation  that  1/ 
that  should  happen  in  Wales  which  happened  in  Ireland — 
if  it  should  appear  on  inquiry  that  the  evil  for  which  Mr. 
Ellis  proposes  this  extreme  remedy  was  very  much  greater 
than  it  was  supposed  to  be — why  then  he  should  see  what  he 
would  see.  Noi'  can  it  have  sui'prised  Mi'.  Ellis  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  point  "  is,  not  that  "  no  case  can  be  made 
"  out  for  altei  ing  the  law,  but  that  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
"  a  case  constituting  sufficient  ground  for  the  adoption  of  a 
"  measure  fundamentally  altering  land  contracts  in  Wales 
"  cannot  be  properly  made  out."  In  short,  we  may  say 
that,  if  the  talented  author  of  the  Welsh  Land  Tenure  Bill 
could  not,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  Mi'.  Gladstone  was 
going  to  oppose  that  measui'e,  have  wiitteii  his  speech  for 
him,  his  talents  as  a  Radical  legislator  mu>.t  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  he  is,  indeed,  hardly  qualified  for  the  part 
of  a  Gladstonian  at  all. 

We  .shall  not,  however,  do  Mr.  Ellis  the  injustice  of 
entertaining  any  such  assumption.  We  prefei-  to  believe 
that  he  perfectly  well  undeivstands  the  meaning  and  motive 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition  to  his  Bill,  and  appreciates 
the  inward  significance  of  the  language  in  which  his  revered 
leader's  objections  were  conveyed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may 
already  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  anticipated 
the  main  objection  from  the  first.  For  how  coxild  the  question 
of  giving  Welsh  tenants  a  slice  of  their  landlords'  property 
be  "  ripe  "  for  settlement  at  a  time  when  the  illustrious 
Father  of  this  policy  is  out  of  office,  and  is  expecting  the 
Welsh  tenants  to  assist  by  their  votes  in  restoring 
him  to  power  1  This  inquiry  might  surely  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mr.  Ellis  when  he  framed  his  Bill,  and 
invited  Mr.  Gladstone's  support  for  it ;  and  if  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  before,  he  had  better  proceed  at  once  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  by  acting  enei'getically  on  the  infoi'iiiation 
it  affi3rds  him.  The  problem  in  political  hoi  ticulture  which 
lies  before  him — namely,  "  How  to  expedite  the  ripening 
"  of  a  legislative  question  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  at 
"present  as  immature" — is,  fortunately,  no  unfamiliar  one. 
It  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  successfully  solved 
before.    There  are  various  ways  of  attempting  a  solution, 


but  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  kind  of  horti- 
culture from  all  others  is,  that  you  do  not  apjily  your 
forcing  method,  whatever  it  is,  directly  to  the  particular 
question  which  you  desire  to  ripen.  You  apply  it  to  some 
other  thing  or  person — generally,  for  choice,  a  person — and 
the  appliances  required  are  often  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  prison-wall  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  or  a 
landlord,  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  handful  of  rusty  slugs.  The 
process  which  Mr.  Ellis  will  have  to  resort  to  is  not  quite 
so  speedy  in  its  operation  as  this;  but  it  has  just  as  little 
to  do  with  the  unripe  question  itself.  I'hus,  for  instance, 
he  will  not  go  back  to  Wales,  and  laboriously  collect  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  Welsh  tenants  who  want  leases  fi'om 
their  landlords  and  cannot  get  them  ;  nor  yet  will  he  take 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ostensible  advice  to  press  the  Government 
to  grant an  inquiry  "  into  the  subject.  Not  at  all.  He 
understands  the  esoteric  meaning  of  his  leader's  recommen- 
dation much  better  than  that.  What  he  will  do  is  to  work 
harder  than  ever  among  the  Welsh  jieople  and  elsewhere  to 
obtain  Mi-.  Gladstone  a  substantial  majoiity  at  the  next 
election,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that,  l»y  a  magic  which 
leaves  the  marvels  of  Nature  far  behind,  the  question  in 
which  he  is  interested  will  be  found  to  have  become  sud- 
denly ripe. 


LOST  LETTERS. 

THE  Post  Office  comprises,  among  the  various  divisions 
that  make  up  its  departmental  woi'k,  an  impoi  tant 
and  highly  interesting  branch  section  devoted  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Dead  Letter."  This  branch  of  Post-Office 
administration  has  always  been  invested  by  the  public,  pos- 
sibly stimulated  by  imaginative  wi'iters  of  fiction,  with  a 
peculiar  and  mysterious  attiaction.  The  "  Lost  Letter " 
office,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  inspired  the  same  in- 
terest, though  obviously  it  is  of  far  greater  public  import- 
ance. Letters  that  are  posted,  and  not  delivered,  lead  to 
inquiries  on  the  ])ai't  of  the  senders.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  must  go  somewhere,  even  if  they  exemplify  the  extreme 
flight  of  fancy,  and  take  a  Mahatma  flight  into  the  wilds  of 
Thibet.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  a  Lost  Letter  office 
must  be  the  tracking  and  detection  of  the  lost  letter.  But, 
from  cei'tain  information  in  our  jjossession,  we  are  disposed 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  office,  oi',  if  the  Lost  Letter 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  is  still  extant,  v/e  ai'e  compelled 
to  conclude  it  is  but  a  dead  lettei'.  The  strange  case 
of  lost  letters  we  have  now  in  mind,  though  singular 
enough,  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  one  of  many 
of  the  kind.  It  concerns  the  leputed  loss  of  lettei-s  posted 
at  one  and  the  same  London  office.  Inquiries  follow 
in  due  course,  in  the  foi'm  of  complaints  addi'essed  to 
headquai'tei's,  with  full  information  as  to  the  letters  lost 
and  the  very  important  iact  that  all  were  posted  at  the 
same  office.  The  Secretary's  reply,  issued  from  the  General 
Post  Office,  contains  a  piinted  foi'inula  to  the  effect  that 
"  every  possible  inquiry  has  been  made, '  and  a  polite  and 
unsatisfactoiy  expression  of  regret  in  wi  iting  that  "  no  trace 
"  can  be  found  of  the  letters."  There  is  no  official  re- 
ference to  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  letters  were  lost 
either  at,  or  in  transit  fiom,  one  paiiiculai'  office,  nor  is 
there  any  assurance  that  what  has  happened  befoi'e  will  not 
happen  again.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  public  should 
sufier  from  what  must  be  gross  carelessness  or  defective 
management ;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  when  complaints 
are  made  of  so  serious  a  nature  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  an  official  stereotyped  acknowledgment  is  forth- 
coming. 


THURSDAY'S  OBSTRUCTION. 

TT^HEN  Mr.  Balfour  stated  the  fact  that  Thursd.ay 
V  T  night  was  "  the  day  before  the  last  on  which  we  can 
"  conclude  the  subject  of  our  financial  business,"  he  not  only 
gave  a  i-eason  why  no  time  should  be  wasted  over  Mr. 
Laboucheee's  motion,  he  also  indicated  the  cause  of  its 
appearance  and  of  the  character  of  the  sitting  in  which  it 
was  introduced.  The  House  was  but  one  dayofl"the  la.st  on 
which  its  financial  business  mu.st  be  settled,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  entertained  at  the  beginning  by  Mr.  Conybeare 
and  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  pretext  of  the  Tring  nnu'derers, 
and  was  conducted  through  a  great  Opposition  pai-ade  of 
indignation  over  the  unpardonable  liberties  taken  by  the 
Treasury  with  the  form  of  the  public  accounts,  to  the  fool- 
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ing  of  Mr.  Labouchere  about  the  dissokition,  whence  it 
passed  easily  into  a  di'eary  waste  of  Irish  demands  for 
information  and  English  imitations  of  Irish  obstiuction. 
In  short,  it  was  an  e\  ening  of  obstruction  pui'e  and  simple, 
in  which  the  Opposition  returned  to  all  the  practices  that 
had  been  laid  aside  during  the  period  of  depression  which 
began  with  certain  proceedings  in  the  Div'orce  Court  and 
Committee-i"oom  No.  15.  With  the  method  the  manners 
reappeared.  The  insolence  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  the  under- 
bred persistence  of  INIr.  J.  O'Connor,  the  always  present 
jocularity  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  solemnly  clowning  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  were  all  three  supported  by  the  ready 
indignation  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

The  happiest  days  of  Oljstruction  never  heai'd  any  ques- 
tion moi'e  openly  and  shamelessly  designed  to  waste  time 
and  worded  with  a  more  bi-azen  disregard  of  decency  than 
Mr.  Hunter's.  It  is  a  rash  thing,  perhaps,  to  assert 
that  this  inquiring  member  attached  actually  no  meaning  to 
the  words  "  amend  the  definition  of  murder  so  as  to  bi'ing 
"  it  into  harmony  with  modern  ideas."  This  is  the  kind  of 
formula  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  some  minds. 
But,  though  Mr.  Hunter  doubtless  thought  he  was  saying 
something  intelligible,  he  was  certainly  much  more  dis- 
tinctly aware  that  he  was  wasting  time.  From  no  other 
motive  could  he  i:)ossibly  have  asked  Mr.  Matthews 
to  "  introduce  a  Bill  to  alter  the  law  that  has  existed 
"for  centuries  in  this  country" — which,  as  the  Home 
Secretary  told  him,  is  precisely  what  his  inquiry 
means  when  it  is  interpreted  into  English.  The  tale 
was  taken  up  from  Mr.  Hunter  by  the  various  mem- 
bers who,  for  various  I'easons,  had  remarks  to  make  about 
the  English  Section  of  the  Chicago  Exhilntion.  Nothing 
was  more  natiual  on  an  evening  of  Obstruction,  or  any 
other,  than  that  an  Ii'ish  member  should  take  the  chance 
to  point  out  that  Irish  exliibitors  will  be  vmfaii-ly  treated 
unless  they  get  their  spaces  for  nothing.  This,  again, 
led  quite  naturally  to  a  comfortable  waste  of  time  over 
the  oppression  of  the  late  Mi'.  Clery  and  the  jobbery 
in  the  Belfast  Post  Office,  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  oppression  was  as  cruel  as  the  jobbery  was 
scandalous,  and  no  more.  The  solid  middle  of  the  sitting 
was  occupied  by  a  prolonged  debate  over  the  form  of  the 
public  accounts,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  a  challenge  in 
the  form  of  one  part  of  them.  The  matter  was  legitimately 
enough  discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply ;  but  it  did  not 
require  discussion  at  inordinate  length,  and  still  less 
was  it  necessary  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  should 
once  more  remind  the  House  that  he  has  once  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  feels  very  capable  of  being 
Chancellor  again.  As  for  Mr.  Labouchere  quoting  the 
Times,  Mr.  Labouchere  observing  with  the  aii-  of  a  well- 
informed  person  that  we  have  no  WTitten  Constitution, 
Mr.  Labouchere  asking  when  we  may  expect  a  disso- 
lution, he  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  honourable  member 
engaged  in  open  and  giinning  obstruction.  The  immediate 
consequence  was  not  favourable  to  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
his  friends,  for  his  motion  gave  Mr.  Balfour  an  opportunity 
of  proving  that  his  funeral  has  been  somewhat  prema- 
tiu-ely  arranged  by  his  friends  opposite.  The  ultimate 
results  will  be  still  less  to  their  advantage  if  the  majority 
draws  the  proper  deduction  from  this  I'esumption  of  the 
most  insolent  practices  of  Obstruction.  In  that  case, 
Ministers  may  have  occasion  to  thank  the  Opposition,  even 
down  to  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Hunter,  for  administering 
a  stimulus  which  was  certainly  beginning  to  be  necessary. 


ME.  E.  A.  FREEMAN. 

NEWS  reached  England  on  Thursday  morning  of  the 
sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Freeman,  at 
Alicante,  in  Spain,  of  smallpox.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  cases  of  late  years  of  this  horrible  complaint  among 
English  travellers  abroad,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to 
go  for  years  without  the  protection  Jenner's  great  discovery 
undoubtedly  offers.  That  Mr.  Freeman  should  have  neg- 
lected or  postponed  re-vaccination  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  his  having  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  ;  but  we 
must  have  further  information  before  we  can  be  quite  certain 
of  the  cause  of  his  death.  His  age — for  he  was  born  so  far 
back  as  1823 — must  also  be  remembered,  and  no  doubt 
absence  from  home  and  the  Sangradoes  of  Alicante  did  the 
Test.  An  energetic,  biilliant,  self-assertive,  if  somewhat  way- 
ward, personality  is  gone  from  among  us.    Even  those  whom 


he  most  frequently  and,  we  might  say,  habitually  differed 
with — and  to  differ  with  Freeman  was  a  serious  thing — will 
lament  the  loss  of  his  great  historical  knowledge,  and  his  insight, 
acquired  by  long  experience,  into  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
causes  worldng  among  kings  and  people  a  thousand  years 
ago  or  more.  In  this  respect  he  was  simj^ly  marvellous. 
When  he  expressed  opinions  as  to  contemporary  events, 
and  as  to  modern  political  questions,  his  wai-m  and  genei'ous 
natm-e  led  him,  as  most  of  his  friends  thought,  veiy  much 
asti'ay.  His  impulse  was  to  apply  his  own  liberal  and 
synqjathetic  instincts  to  the  domain  of  politics,  where,  as 
his  historical  studies  should  have  taught  him,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  either  benevolence  on  one  hand, 
or  gratittide  on  the  other.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  he, 
who  of  all  men  could  best  play  the  inquiring  sceptic  in  the 
matter  of  the  pedigree  of  a  family  supposed  to  have  come 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  or  as  to  the  received  legend  of 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery  ;  he  who  could  least  tolerate 
any  confusion  of  mind  as  to  canons  and  fi'iars,  or  as  to  a 
galilee  or  a  narthex,  was  a  pi'ey  to  political  adventurers, 
who  coiUd  gull  him  into  believing  their  most  grotesque 
stories.  The  sufferings,  real  or  supposed,  of  Irish  tenants 
or  Bulgarian  bandits  revised  all  his  ire,  and  made  him  forget 
the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  historical  judgment. 

In  spite  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  prickly  exterior, 
Freeman  was  unsurpassed  as  a  friend,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  his  character  that  it  was  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately  who  loved  him  best.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  describe  his  family  life,  or  his  deep  and  enduring 
affection  for  those  who  belonged  to  him,  or  even  to 
mention  the  sympathetic  kindness  he  extended  to  many 
whose  claims  on  his  time  and  his  exertions  were  only 
those  of  hard  and  honest  work.  Idle,  ignorant,  or  super- 
ficial students  weie  his  pet  aversions ;  but  any  one  who 
devoted  himself  smcerely  to  the  iniravelling  of  an  intii- 
cate  historical  problem  found  the  greatest  assistance  and 
guidance  in  his  counsels.  An  omnivorous  reader,  an  un- 
tii'ing  writer,  and  an  eloquent  lectui-er.  Freeman  was  in  his 
gloiy  presiding  at  an  archaeological  meeting,  and  probably 
on  such  occasions  fired  as  many  minds  with  the  desire 
for  historical  study  as  he  ever  deterred  by  his  unstinted  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  of  what  was  false  in  literature  and  art. 
Extreme  in  his  own  opinions  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
he,  perhaps  all  the  more,  disliked  extreme  opinions  in 
others.  Hating  controversy,  he  was  yet  always  armed  for 
the  fray,  and  kept  back  any  assault  on  his  own  position  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory.  His  marvel- 
lous memory  for  details  made  him  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
but  occasionally  led  him  to  make  much  of  matteis  of  little 
moment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  neglect  matters  of  more 
extensive  import.  Thus,  to  mention  a  single  example  of  his 
methods,  in  his  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  with  the 
advocates  of  a  Roman  origin  for  English  institutions,  he 
proved  his  case  entirely  by  small  items  of  reasoning  which 
the  other  side  probably  thought  were  of  little  consequence  in 
comparison  with  the  larger  question.  He  bi'ought  a  new 
element  of  minute  accuracy  into  the  region  of  history, 
banishing  theories  and  conjectures,  and  placing  the  study  to 
which  he  was  most  waimly  devoted  on  a  new  and  stable 
pedestal.  He  will  be  deeply  lamented  by  his  numerous 
friends,  and  by  others  who  figuratively  sat  at  his  feet ;  and 
to  England  at  lai'ge  the  loss  of  his  commanding  intellect, 
and  the  strength  of  his  personal  convictions,  will  not  be 
easily,  if  ever,  supplied. 


SUBMERGED  PARIS. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  not  long  ago  two  young  Eussian 
Grand  Dukes  made  a  tour,  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Rossignol,  through  some  typical  haunts  of  vice,  crime,  and  de- 
stitution in  Paris.  These  places  are  often  mentioned,  but  seldom 
seen.  To  visit  them  alone  would  be  a  hazardous  proceeding, 
and  the  privilege  of  being  taken  round  by  the  police  is  not 
granted  to  every  one.  M.  Mac6,  in  one  of  his  books,  gives  a 
rather  theatrical  account  of  them,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
imitate.  Parisian  lowest  life  ofl'ers  plenty  of  scenes  that  need  no 
embellishment  from  the  imagination  to  make  them  interesting. 
Much  there  is  which  cannot  be  described — sights  known  only 
to  the  police  and  to  outcasts  ;  but  a  visit  to  certain  thieves' 
kitchens  and  doss-houses  will  give  some  idea  of  the  criminal 
side  of  submerged  life. 

We  will  begin  with  a  dancing  saloon  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montague 
St.  Genevieve,  frequented  by  those  who  are  beginning  a  career 
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of  depravity.  You  enter  through  a  small  liquor-shop,  where  a 
number  of  rough  loafers  are  lounging  and  drinking  at  the  bar, 
and  pass  into  a  large  inner  room  some  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  It  is  all 
fairly  clean,  and  in  good  preservation ;  the  place  evidently  does 
well.  The  band,  consisting  of  a  cornet,  a  clarionet,  and  a  horn, 
sits  on  a  platform  at  the  far  end ;  and  we  may  mention, 
by-the-bye,  that  detectives,  disguised  as  musicians,  have  on 
occasion  made  use  of  this  convenience  to  watch  suspected 
persons.  Tables  are  arranged  along  the  wall,  at  which  a  good 
many  people  sit  drinking  claret,  and  in  the  centre  some  fifty 
or  sixty  couples  are  dancing  vigorously.  They  are  mostly 
young,  the  men  all  souteneurs  de  bas  etage,  the  women  their 
companions ;  and  it  is  here  that  a  great  many  young  girls 
first  enter  upon  the  downward  career.  All  are  sober,  decently 
dressed,  and  dance  in  a  very  businesslike  way  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. Dancing  is  of  all  amusements  that  most  dear  to  the 
Frenchwoman's  heart,  and  these  women  are  bent  on  getting  their 
money's-worth.  Payment  is  managed  in  a  peculiar  way,  by  what 
is  called  the  demi-danse.  Each  dance  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
short  interval,  during  which  dancing  is  forbidden,  while  the 
proprietor  goes  round  and  takes  two  sous  from  every  man  on  the 
floor.  Everything  is  very  quiet  and  orderly,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inspector's  presence,  though  his  visit  is 
unofficial.  But  the  company,  although  bent  on  pleasure,  exhibits 
a  general  and  striking  lack  of  gaiety :  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  people  in  every  one  of  these  dens.  They  look  serious, 
depressed,  and  even  dismal — no  body  of  Englishmen  ever  took 
their  pleasures  more  sadly. 

From  this  place  it  is  not  far  to  the  notorious  cabaret  "  Au  Pere 
Lunette."  The  arrangement  is  much  the  same,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  room,  except  that  the  latter  is  very  small,  not  holding  more 
than  thirty  people.  It  is  pretty  full  now,  and  we  squeeze  in 
with  some  difficulty.  Only  men  are  present,  and  they  sit  on 
wooden  benches  at  the  bare  wooden  tables — drinking,  playing 
cards,  or  doing  nothing.  If  the  dancers  were  serious,  these  are 
almost  sullen ;  nothing  could  be  quieter  than  their  demeanour, 
yet  only  the  week  before,  at  this  very  place,  there  was  a  murder- 
ous affray  in  which  knives  were  drawn,  and  the  proprietor 
severely  stabbed.  The  pride  of  the  "  Pere  Lunette  "  is  the  frescoes 
which  run  round  the  room.  They  were  executed  by  some  former 
frequenter  of  tlie  establishment,  and  represent  Hogarthian  scenes 
from  Paris  life,  painted  with  considerable  power  and  quite 
Rembrandtesque  colouring.  Presently  a  picturesque  ruffian 
stands  up  against  the  wall  and,  thrumming  a  guitar,  sings  some 
couplets  descriptive  of  the  paintings.  He  is  followed  by  another 
who  favours  us  with  the  inevitable  "  monologue,"  dealing  with 
the  same  theme  in  greater  detail.  These  performances  are 
obviously  meant  for  our  benefit,  as  the  habitues  exhibit  very  little 
interest  in  them.  Meanwhile  a  lightning  cartoonist  has  seated 
himself  opposite  and  dashed  off  a  couple  of  chalk  drawings  mis- 
representing two  of  the  party.  Art,  the  art  of  the  pavement, 
appears  to  be  the  specialty  of  this  particular  den.  There  are 
others  which  possess  a  whole  museum  of  ingenious  horrors  and 
practical  jokes  ;  but  such  effijrts  to  entertain  do  not  go  for  much. 
The  habitual  criminal  is  by  no  means  a  merry  fellow,  even  in 
Paris,  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  diverting.  This  becomes  more 
apparent  as  we  get  lower  in  the  scale.  The  "  Salle  Octobre  "  and 
the  "  Pere  Lunette  "  are  not  precisely  exhilarating,  but  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  "  Chateau  Kouge  "  ?  Here  we  plunge  into  the 
very  depths. 

The  "  Chateau  Rouge  "  is  the  most  celebrated  thieves' kitchen  in 
Paris,  and  merits  particular  attention.  You  enter  from  the  Rue 
Galande,  by  a  wide  but  very  dark  archway.  Inside,  you  can 
just  make  out,  on  the  left  hand,  au  antique  and  handsome  double 
stairway  with  stone  balustrades,  for  the  building  is  ancient  and 
once  housed  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  The  present  doorway  of  the  esta- 
blishment is  further  on,  and  leads  at  once  into  a  large  room  with 
a  bar  at  the  far  end.  Beyond  this  is  another  large  room  at 
right-angles  to  the  first,  and  both  are  pretty  full.  The  company 
is  of  the  very  dregs,  and  includes  the  lowest  of  tramps,  thieves, 
and  night-wanderers;  the  air  is  foetid  with  them.  Some  are 
sitting  at  the  bare  tables,  others  standing  listlessly  about ;  but 
hardly  any  are  drinking— probably  they  have  no  money.  Many 
are  in  rags,  and  present  a  wretched  appearance.  One  old  man, 
standing  upright  in  his  black  and  sodden  rags,  and  staring 
vacantly  at  nothing,  with  a  deathly -white  face,  is  a  particularly 
dreadful  object.  Formidable  ruffians  are  gathered  here,  who 
would  stick  at  nothing  if  excited,  and  this  suggests  the  question 
if  it  is  not  dangerous  to  penetrate  into  these  places.  That  entirely 
depends  on  the  mood  the  company  is  in  ;  if  a  disturbance  arose,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  dangerous,  and  at  no  time  would  it 
be  prudent  for  a  well-dressed  stranger  to  show  himself  here 
alone.  But  they  are  all  like  lambs  with  the  Inspector,  who 
handles  them  beautifully.  One  side  of  the  inner  room  gives  upon 
a  kind  of  deep  recess,  which  is  pitch  dark  and  apparently  empty ; 
but  a  turn  of  the  gas  reveals  a  gruesome  sight — six  or  seven 


ragged  wretches  stretched  motionless  on  the  tables,  benches,  and 
the  floor.  They  do  not  stir  or  give  any  sign  of  life,  and  might  be 
supposed  dead ;  but  they  are  only  dead  drunk.  This  horrible 
place  is  appropriately  called  the  chambre  des  morts.  When  these 
creatures  are  drunk  they  drag  themselves,  or  are  dragged,  in  here, 
and  are  laid  out  to  sleep  it  ofi'.  Upstairs  is  another  "  bedroom," 
which  is  also  in  darkness,  and  contains  absolutely  no  furniture  of 
any  kind.  Here  and  there  on  the  bare  floor  lies  a  prostrate  form 
with  nothing  to  cover  it,  or  merely  an  old  sack  wrapped  round  the 
feet.  The  accommodation  is  free,  and  in  winter  hundreds  of  outcasts 
find  shelter  here,  for  the  rooms  are  large.  One  is  "reserved"  for 
women,  but  as  it  happens  to  be  the  room  through  which  every 
one  must  pass,  in  going  in  or  coming  out,  the  term  "  reserve  " 
sounds  rather  ironical.  A  good  many  ladies  are  present  now,  and 
some  are  preparing  for  the  night  as  we  pass  out  again  into  the 
blessed  open  air. 

Opposite  the  "  Chateau  Rouge  "  is  the  "  Cremerie  Parent,"  a  coffee- 
shop  frequented  by  the  same  class.  A  notice  on  the  walls  for- 
bidding all  bargaining  and  disputing  on  the  premises  indicates 
the  character  of  the  customers.  Only  a  small  and  sombre  party 
is  present  to-night,  including  a  quite  young  girl,  a  mere  child, 
whose  pallid  features  and  hopeless  sunken  eyes  tell  a  story  of 
moral  and  physical  ruin  ghastly  in  so  youthful  a  creature.  The 
Inspector  falls  into  conversation  with  some  of  them,  and  a  man 
comes  forward  with  a  tale  of  woes  over  which  he  becomes  quite 
excited.  He  has  nowhere  to  go  and  no  money,  so  he  contem- 
plates helping  himself  to  some  one  else's.  "  Why  don't  you  go 
to  the  night  refuge  ?  "  "I  have  no 'papers.'"  No,  he  says;  he 
must  have  fifty  francs,  and  is  going  to  get  them  by  practising 
the  vol  a  I'ivroyne — that  is,  pretending  to  be  drunk,  knocking  up 
against  a  passer-by,  and  robbing  him.  This  candid  intimation  is 
received  with  the  greatest  phlegm.  "  Well,"  says  the  Inspector 
cheerfully,  as  he  moves  towards  the  door,  "  you  don't  seem  to 
enjoy  yourselves  here  much."  "Oh!  we  are  poor'' — "but  not 
honest."  And  with  this  parting  shot,  which  raises  an  involuntary 
laugh  among  the  wretched  crew,  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
"  Cremerie  Parent." 

All  the  places  hitherto  mentioned  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  We  now  cross  over,  pass  the 
Chatelet  and  the  Tour  St.  Jacques,  and  turn  into  the  Rue  St. 
Merri.  This  is  a  very  curious  part  of  old  Paris,  containing  many 
narrow  alleys  bounded  by  high  stone  walls  and  huge  buildings, 
once  the  residences  of  the  great.  It  is  frequented  now  chiefly 
by  costermongers,  market-gardeners,  and  country  carriers,  who 
find  here  accommodation  for  their  carts.  Surprises  abound,  suck 
as  the  "  Auberge  de  I'Aigle  d'Or,"  a  gigantic,  old-fashioned  court- 
yard, lying  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  passage, 
capable  of  putting  up  five  hundred  market  carts.  One  of  the 
alleys  here  is  tenanted  by  elderly  unfortunates,  who  occupy  small 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  opening  directly  into  the  street.  The 
door  is  wide  open ;  they  stand  outside  and  invite  the  wayfarer 
to  enter.  The  practice  is  legal  up  to  1 1  p.m.  Not  far  from  here 
is  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  where  John  Law  lived.  His  hotel  is 
now  a  typical  cheap  lodging-house.  Once  it  contained  200  beds, 
and  the  landlord  paid  400/.  a  year  rent ;  but  since  that  time  things 
have  changed.  The  house  is  very  curious,  containing  many  ex- 
tremely narrow  passages  and  numerous  rooms.  The  latter  are 
of  moderate  size  and  quite  decent,  with  six  or  eight  beds  in  each. 
The  beds  are  comfortable  and  fairly  clean  at  ^d.  a  night ;  and 
washing  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  passages.  The 
customers  of  this  and  similar  establishments  are  chiefly  thieves 
and  costermongers,  to  whom  the  landlord  also  lets  out  carts. 
The  worthy  man  complained  bitterly  of  the  public  night  refuges, 
which  had  ruined  him  and  many  others  during  last  winter.  Most 
of  his  rooms  are  empty,  but  in  one  we  find  a  couple  of  guests. 
They  are  in  bed  and  do  not  stir  a  muscle ;  there  is  no  guessing 
what  manner  of  men  they  are.  Of  course  their  names  are  on  the 
concierge's  register,  but  that  is  nothing.  The  criminals  who 
frequent  these  places  always  give  false  names,  and  rarely  sleep 
two  nights  in  the  same  place.  Perhaps  the  Inspector  knows  the 
two  men  lying  there  in  the  beds ;  their  clothes  heaped  beside 
them  no  doubt  tell  him  a  good  deal,  for  he  has  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  and  takes  in  everything  while  seeming  to  see  nothing.  But 
to-night  he  is  en  amateur,  and  makes  no  sign,  so  we  leave  them 
to  their  well  or  ill  earned  repose  and  proceed  on  our  way. 

Wandering  up  towards  Montmartre,  we  look  in  at  several 
places  of  very  ill  name.  It  is  late,  and  they  are  full ;  but  we 
shall  not  particularize  them  further,  because,  though  low  enough 
in  a  sense,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  submerged.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Caf6  au  Mirliton,  which  is  simply  a  temple  of  folly, 
curious  in  its  way,  but  not  very  amusing.  Of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent order  are  the  remarkable  cellars  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Central  Markets.  It  is  past  midnight,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
visit  them.  These  places  are  cheap  restaurants,  frequented  chieily 
by  market  people,  for  whose  convenience  they  open  about  mid- 
night and  close  at  midday.    The  houses  are  very  old,  and  built 
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over  cellars  which  descend  three  stories  deep  one  below  the  other. 
The  lowest  is  full  of  water  and  unused,  but  the  other  two  are 
fitted  up  as  restaurants  either  very  plainly  or  in  a  fantastic 
grotto  style.  Upstairs  there  is  some  very  humble  sleeping  accom- 
modation, where  the  poor  people  simply  lay  themselves  down 
on  the  floor  as  they  are.  The  whole  place  is  clean,  and  the  com- 
pany fairly  unobjectionable,  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  the  tavern 
minstrel,  the  street  monologist,  and  a  bacchanalian  soldier  who 
tries  to  embrace  two  ladies  and  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the 
same  time.  Here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  3  a  iii.,  we  finish 
up  the  night  with  the  regulation  dish  soiipe  a  Voignon. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  criminal  police  of  Paris 
rarely  carry  weapons  of  any  Idnd  even  when  executing  a  warrant 
of  arrest  in  the  most  ruffianly  company.  The  only  really  dan- 
gerous class  is  found  in  the  anarchists,  who  practise  burglary  and 
assassination  not  merelj'  as  a  profession  but  on  principle.  Many 
of  them  possess  the  fanatic  recklessness  which  often  characterizes 
half-unsettled  intellects,  and  they  will  fight  most  desperately  on 
very  little  provocation. 


RACIXG. 

A  NOTIFICATION  in  the  Racing  Cahndar  that  a  member  of 
■^-^  the  Jockey  Club,  General  Owen  Williams,  intends  to  pro- 
pose two  motions  at  an  early  meeting  of  that  body,  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  amount  of  correspondence  in  the  sporting  papers 
and  to  much  argument  amongst  owners,  trainers,  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  and  indeed  all  sections  of  racing  men.  He 
proposes,  first,  that  in  the  year  1894  and  subsequently,  all 
thoroughbred  stock  should  take  their  ages  from  March  i  ; 
secondly,  that  two-year-olds  should  not  compete  in  races  of  a 
mile  in  length  until  October  i.  Up  to  the  year  1833  the  age 
of  a  thoroughbred  horse  was  taken  from  May  i,  but  was  then 
altered  to  January  i.  Mr.  John  Porter,  the  able  and  experienced 
trainer  of  Kingsclere,  than  whom  no  man  probably  has  greater 
experience  or  knowledge  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
and  management  of  bloodstock,  some  time  since  gave  forth  as  his 
opinion  that  foals  born  in  the  month  of  May  do  not  become 
roarers ;  and  it  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  that,  whereas 
roaring  is  a  disease  that  has  increased  of  late  years,  it  was  com- 
paratively unknown  sixty  years  ago.  Of  course,  one  result  of 
General  Owen  Williams's  motion  to  make  the  age  of  a  racehorse 
date  from  March  i  would  be  a  tendency  to  train  the  young 
racehorse  at  a  later  date  than  is  now  the  fashion,  and  so  the 
early  two-year-old  races  would  not  obtain  such  large  entries. 
We  should  greatly  prefer  that  the  Jockey  Club  should  enact  that 
no  two-year-old  should  run  till  May  i,  or,  better  still,  not  till 
June  I,  and  let  the  date  of  racehorses'  ages  remain  as  now.  The 
tendency  amongst  breeders  would  then  be  to  produce  their  foals 
later,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  there  would  not  be  the 
same  inducement  to  produce  them  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  to  such  an  extent  as  has  prevailed.  We  do  not  expect  that 
General  Owen  Williams's  motion  as  to  altering  the  date-age 
will  be  carried  ;  but  we  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  ventilating  a 
subject,  viz.  the  early  two-year-old  racing,  and  be  a  means  of 
reform  in  this  matter.  As  regards  his  second  motion,  it  has  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  powers  of  a  young 
and  immature  colt  taxed  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

The  weather  has  been  most  trying  to  trainers  to  get  their 
charges  forward  in  condition  for  the  spring  engagements  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  and  perhaps,  also,  because  the  advertising  commission 
agents  abroad  have  not  been  able  to  ply  their  calling  as  openly  as 
hitherto,  the  public  have  not  taken  very  kindly  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire Handicap.  When  the  weights  first  appeared  we  were  rash 
enough  to  predict  in  these  columns  our  opinion  that  the  first  great 
flat  race  of  the  season  might  fall  to  Bumptious  or  Clarence.  Since 
that  opinion  was  given.  Prince  Hampton — a  stable  companion  of 
Clarence,  and  in  the  same  ownership  as  tliat  colt,  both  being  the 
property  of  Mr.  Blundell  Maple — has  figured  in  the  quotations  as 
first  favourite  for  some  weeks ;  but  during  the  last  ten  days 
Clarence  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  betting,  and  meets  with 
more  favour  than  Prince  Hampton  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Bum])tious  is  reported  not  to  have  done  enough  work  for  a  race 
of  this  description,  but  we  think  that  he  is  not  a  horse  that 
requires  a  strong  preparation.  We  have  seen  him  run  some  of 
his  best  races,  when  he  has  been  looking  a  bit  above  himself.  At 
Newmarket  is  also  trained  Sainfoin,  a  Derby  winner,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  well  and  forward  in  condition,  and  this  is  a 
horse  that  we  think  will  be  dangerous.  Of  candidates  trained 
away  from  Newmarket  we  hear  a  good  account  of  St.  David,  a 
four-year-old  colt  by  Retreat  out  of  Sultana  by  Doncaster,  who 
is  also  the  dam  of  Admiral  Benbow.  St.  David,  on  some 
of  his  form,  mu.st  have  a  great  chance,  but  he  hardly  strikes  one 
■  as  a  consistent  runner.    It  may  be  remembered  that  we  said,  if 


Clarence  was  specially  trained  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap, 
he  would  very  probably  win  it,  and  this  is  our  opinion  still. 

The  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeplechase  has  so  far  given 
rise  to  more  speculation  than  the  Lincoln  Handicap.  The  entry 
was  fair,  and  the  acceptance  good  ;  and,  to  show  the  open  cha- 
racter of  the  race,  the  liberal  odds  of  eight  and  a  half  to  one 
were  offered  on  the  field  within  a  week  of  the  race.  Why  Not, 
who  was  top-weight  with  12  st.  7  lbs.,  did  not  accept,  or  he  would 
probably  have  been  among  the  leading  favourites,  and  would  have 
had,  moreover,  a  great  chance  of  success.  As  it  is.  Ilex  has  gone 
up  2  lbs.— as,  in  fact,  all  the  horses  have  done  in  consequence  of 
Why  Not's  non-acceptance — and  he  is  very  much  fancied — a 
genuine  good  stayer,  a  previous  winner  of  this  race,  and  a  very 
creditable  performer  in  the  same  race  last  year,  when  we  believe 
he  met  with  a  slight  accident,  Ilex  is  sure  to  carry  his  welter 
burden  prominently.  Cloister,  who  was  second  last  year,  we 
know  to  be  in  form,  and  that  he  will  jump  and  stay  is  equally 
certain,  nor  will  he  be  wanting  in  jockeyship,  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Dormer 
will  have  the  mount,  and  that  energetic  and  excellent  rider  tho- 
roughly knows  the  horse,  and,  moreover,  is  riding  in  splendid 
form  at  present.  If  all  goes  well  with  Cloister,  we  think  that 
whatever  beats  him  will  win.  Ardcarn,who  is  trained  in  Ireland 
by  Mr.  Linde,  is  reported  to  be  highly  thought  of  by  his  con- 
nexions, and  we  have  it  on  the  best  possible  authority  that  Mr. 
T.  Beasley  will  ride,  and  that  the  said  talented  rider  is  most  con- 
fident that  he  will  steer  his  fourth  Grand  National  winner.  Ardcarn 
is  only  a  five-year-old  horse,  and  his  public  credentials  do  not 
warrant  his  carrying  any  more  weight  than  has  been  allotted  to 
him  by  the  handicappers.  We  must  remember  that  only  on  four 
occasions  has  a  horse  of  this  age  carried  off  a  Grand  National ; 
still,  with  the  confidence  of  all  connected  with  the  horse,  and 
belief  in  trainer  and  jockey,  Ardcarn  has  for  some  time  held  the 
position  of  favourite,  though  from  his  having  fallen  at  exercise  lately 
he  has  not  been  so  firm  as  he  was.  Cruiser,  who  is  trained  in 
Ireland,  is  a  nice,  short-legged,  strong  horse,  who  has  shown  his 
capability  for  negotiating  the  Aintree  country  by  running  fairly 
forward  in  the  Grand  National  last  year,  and  also  by  winning  the 
Grand  Sefton  Steeplechase  last  avitumn,  at  Liverpool.  He  has 
been  handicapped  up  to  that  form,  however,  and  will  probably  be 
beaten  by  some  animals  whose  form  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
well  known.  St.  Galmier  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  a 
great  sire — New  Oswestry.  He  is  also  own  brother  to  Zoedone, 
who  won  the  Grand  National  in  1883,  when  ridden  by  Count 
Charles  Kinsky,  her  owner.  To  the  same  owner  St.  Galmier 
belongs,  and  he  will  be  in  the  saddle  again ;  but  we  doubt  if  so 
heavy  a  horse,  with  his  doubtful  legs,  can  be  got  thoroughly  fit  to 
the  post,  and  even  if  he  is  fit  we  hardly  fancy  he  will  stay 
home  over  such  a  long,  tiring  course.  Midshipmite,  we  are  told, 
will  run  :  he  is  a  brilliant  fencer,  and  one  of  the  best  horses  we 
have  from  two  miles  to  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  but  we  do  not  fancy 
he  will  relish  four  and  a  half  miles.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  at  one 
time  favourite,  and  considered  by  many  good  judges  to  have  a 
chance  second  to  none  ;  but  persistent  bad  luck  seems  to  have  set 
in  for  Gatland's  stable,  and  we  do  not  fancy  her  chance  much. 
Leprechaun  is  a  beautiful  horse,  a  little  on  the  small  side,  but  a 
faultless  jumper  and  a  genuine  stayer  ;  his  owner  and  rider,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  has  few  equals  as  a  jockey,  and  we  fully  expect  this 
importation  from  Ireland  to  show  a  bold  front.  Tenby  has  proved 
his  ability  to  jump  the  Grand  National  course,  and  is  probably  a 
horse  that  will  appreciate  the  1 1  st.  2  lbs.  which  is  his  burden  more 
than  the  heavier  weights  he  has  been  carrying  in  Hunters'  Steeple- 
chases. We  have,  however,  to  be  sure  that  he  can  stay  this  long, 
tiring  course,  genuine  good  steeplechaser  though  he  be.  Lady 
Sarah  we  hardly  think  will  start,  but  probably  Partisan  will ;  but, 
though  an  honest,  plodding  sort  of  animal,  he  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient practice  to  win  a  Grand  Naticnal  so  early  in  his  steeplechase 
career.  Lord  of  the  Glen  is  an  erratic  kind  of  animal,  but  he  will 
be  well  ridden  by  his  owner,  Mr.  C.  W.  Waller.  This  gentleman 
won  the  Great  Bangor  Steeplechase  on  him  last  year,  when  the 
horse  was  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Gubbins.  He  is  a  fine 
powerful  horse,  a  good  fencer,  a  great  stayer,  and  with  a  good 
turn  of  speed,  so  that  if  he  is  on  his  best  behaviour  we  think  he 
will  make  a  bold  bid  for  victory  ;  but  then  there  is  that  "  if." 
The  Primate  enjoys  a  good  reputation  at  Epsom ;  he  has  shown 
his  ability  to  stay,  having  won  the  Ladies'  Plate  three  miles  on 
the  flat  at  Sandown.  He  also  won  a  steeplechase  last  December 
at  Gatwick,  in  which  Cloister  ran  him  to  half  a  length,  though 
we  think  Primate  won  cleverly.  Cloister  was  on  that  occasion 
giving  him  29 lbs.,  whereas  now  they  meet  at  iSlbs.,  and  we 
would  sooner  trust  the  one  that  we  know  has  jumped  and  stayed 
the  Grand  National  course  than  one  who  has  to  make  its  ac- 
quaintance for  the  first  time.  Jason,  the  property  of  Mr.  Abington, 
and  trained  by  T.  Cannon,  was  a  very  smart  horse  in  hunters' 
races  on  the  flat  a  year  or  two  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
in  obscurity.  Fear  Not  is  a  big  fine  horse,  trained  in  Ireland, 
and  said  to  be  much  fancied  for  this  race.    Lord  Arthur  belongs 
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to  Mr.  11.  T.  Barclay,  and  has  been  regularly  hunted  by  his  owner 
and  Mrs.  Barclay  at  Melton.  It  would  be  a  great  triumph  if  a 
genuine  hunter  were  to  win.  Lord  Arthur  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  weight-carrying  hunter.  lie  went  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  Collins's,  at  Winchester,  to  have  the  final  touches  put 
xipon  his  Grand  National  education  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Moore.  Captain  Lee  Barber,  who  rode  him  when  he  won 
at  Quorn  Hunt  Steeplechases  last  year,  is  to  have  the  mount. 
His  chances  of  victory  are  far  less  remote  than  the  price  he 
f  gures  at  in  the  betting  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Southam 
may  run  on  the  off"  chance,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  deep.  Paul 
Pry  has  gained  a  penalty  by  his  victory  at  Gatwick  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  he  was  lucky  to  beat  Partisan,  and  we  do  not 
fancy  his  chance.  Father  O'Flynn  has  been  rather  an  in-and-out 
performer ;  but  his  recent  races  have  been,  perhaps,  the  means  of 
giving  him  confidence,  and,  with  his  excellent  fencing  powers, 
fair  speed,  and  stamina,  added  to  his  light  impost,  lo  st.  5  lbs., 
make  him  a  very  likely  candidate.  We  have  thus  gone  through 
those  candidates  for  Grand  National  honours  that  we  think  have 
the  best  chances.  Some  others  not  mentioned  here  may  also 
run ;  but  we  think  that  the  winner's  name  will  not  be  amongst 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  think  the  following  half-dozen 
are  most  likely  to  furnish  the  winner  : — Ilex,  Cloister,  Lord  of  the 
■Glen,  Ardcarn,Lord  Arthur,  and  Father  O'Flynn;  Cloister,  Lord 
of  the  Glen,  and  Father  O'Flynn  taking  our  fancy  the  most.  We 
hcpe  it  may  be  fine  at  Liverpool;  for,  given  a  fine  clear  day, 
there  are  few  more  exciting  scenes  than  a  contest  for  the 
'Grand  National.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any  race  is  so  popular 
with  all  classes  as  the  "  cross-country  Derby,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  save  and  except,  perhaps,  its  prototype  at  Epsom. 

Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  and  when  the  look-out  for 
all  outdoor  sports  was  almost  hopeless,  a  most  welcome  change  in 
the  weather  has  come.  The  Grand  Military  Meeting  at  Sandown 
Las  been  brought  off.  Why  Not,  who  had  been  purchased  in  a 
great  measure  with  a  view  to  winning  the  Grand  Military,  fell 
•whilst  running  prominently  with  his  heavy  weight,  13  st.  7  lbs  , 
and  Captain  Whitaker's  Ormerod,  a  four-year-old,  carrying 
10  St.  7  lbs.,  and  ridden  by  Captain  Bewicke,  won  easily. 
Captain  Whitaker  won  the  race  last  year  with  Hollington. 

Of  news  regarding  the  Lincoln  Handicap  the  great  tip  now  is 
De  Beers.  Trained  as  he  is  in  Ireland,  he  may  have  an  advantage 
over  our  horses  in  condition.  The  latest  Grand  National  gossip 
IS  that  two  of  the  Irish  horses.  Cruiser  and  Fear  Not,  are  under 
suspicion.  The  Primate  is  much  fancied,  but  Cloister  is  still 
favo'jrite.  W^e  shall  predict  his  success,  though  we  think  that 
Lord  of  the  Glen,  if  he  chooses,  will  positively  win. 


MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 

f  I  THERE  are  few  things  repeated  more  often  than  the  a,?ser- 
-■-  tion  that  the  manners  of  modern  society  are  deteriorating, 
•and  that  the  bad  manners  are  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  bad  morals.  To  each  of  us  has  been  said  the  well-known 
words,  "  In  my  young  days  such  things  were  not  heard  of,  and 
were  not  done,"  and  each  of  us,  as  we  have  asked  for  grace  to  bear 
meekly  the  sickening  platitudes  whicli  adorn  the  saying,  have 
registered  a  mental  vow  that  we  would  not,  when  our  time  came, 
subject  the  rising  generation  to  such  a  discipline  of  idle  and  sour 
words. 

To  make  the  present  young  generation  thoroi?ghly  thankful 
for  its  mercies,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  manners  and 
customs  of  good  society  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  and  early 
■quarter  of  this  century.  To  call  upon  a  friend,  even  a  few  doors 
off,  necessitated  the  attendance  of  a  footman  walking  behind, 
armed  with  a  gold-headed  cane.  To  be  seen  in  any  form  of 
"hackney"  carriage  was  not  within  the  range  of  possibilities, 
and  as  to  riding  in  any  conveyance  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  modern  omnibus,  the  properly -brought- up  damsel  would  as 
soon  have  imagined  herself  at  the  cart's  tail  en  route  for  Bride- 
well. In  society  she  was  not,  according  to  modern  views,  in  a 
much  happier  plight.  Bound  dances  had  not  long  been  intro- 
duced, and  were  only  practised  by  the  few,  the  courageous,  and 
those  who  knew  they  could  dance;  "and  a  very  good  time  we 
had,"  was  said  to  us  on  this  subject  by  one  of  these  early  performers. 
Certainly  there  was  more  dancing  in  those  days  for  the  girls. 
They  probably  knew  almost  every  one  in  the  room,  and  the  men 
who  went  to  balls  then  were  not,  as  in  these  days,  only  the  over- 
grown schoolboys  whose  one  idea  is  to  eat  and  lounge.  How- 
ever, with  dancing,  as  we  think  now,  ended  this  superiority. 
When  supper  or  tea  time  arrived,  the  lynx-eyed  guardian  always 
accompanied  her  charge  downstairs,  and  "  sitting  out  "  was  not 
"  born  or  thought  of"  When  the  time  of  betrothal  arrived,  to 
,  be  seen  walking  or  riding  alone  with  the  husband  of  the  future 
was  neyfir  considered  possible  or  desirable,  and  lovers  were  not 


treated  with  that  lenient,  if  somewhat  contemptuous,  considera- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  them  in  these  days.  "  And  yet,"  said 
that  same  autliority  we  have  quoted  above,  "  it  did  not  prevent 
one  having  a  great  many  admirers."  And  in  this  lies  the  whole 
truth.  No  manners  and  customs  prevent  the  young  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  way  which  is  natural  to  their  youth,  and  we 
need  not  in  our  enlightened  times  spend  too  much  pity  on  our 
grandmothers,  who,  in  our  estimation,  must  have  been  a  long- 
suffering  generation. 

We  think  we  may  justly  argue  that  the  greater  freedom 
accorded  to  the  actions  of  the  young  woman  in  these  days 
implies  a  more  civilized  state  of  society.  The  social  condition  of 
the  streets  no  longer  necessitates  the  footman,  who  was  himself 
only  a  survival  of  the  "  retainers,  '  and  his  "  cane,"  a  peaceful 
substitute  for  their  "staves."  Any  one  who  elected  now  to  be 
followed  by  such  a  guardian  would  indeed  be  earning  the  censure 
of  "  boldness  "  which  the  grandmotherly  generation  freely  be- 
stowed on  their  juniors  when  they  first  emancipated  themselves 
from  such  surveillance,  and  discovered  that  to  every  sensible  and 
well-conducted  young  woman  the  streets  of  our  great  towns 
contained  no  more  serious  perils  than  a  crowded  crossing. 

In  all  this  we  believe  we  are  right  in  recognizing  the  change 
in  manners  to  be  a  change  for  the  better,  because  it  implies  that 
both  sexes  are  more  to  be  trusted,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exercise  so  strict  a  protection.  No  one  will  assert  that  the  pro- 
tection we  have  described  effectually  prevented  all  scandalous 
events,  and  that  society  in  those  days  was  safer  than  it  is  at 
present.  Wherever  men  and  women  are  congregated  together, 
there  will  be  found  in  their  ranks  those  to  whom  nothing  is  a 
safeguard,  and  who  are  destitute  of  honour  and  refinement ;  but 
we  believe  that  this  lower  stratum  in  every  society  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  not  by  surrounding  the  sexes  with  crippling  and  irritating 
regulations,  but  by  teaching  the  one  the  true  value  and  nobility  of 
her  womanhood,  and  the  other  the  laws  of  self-respecting  chivalry. 
The  one  state  of  society  implied  that  people  could  not  be  trusted ; 
the  other,  if  it  errs  on  the  side  of  trustfulness,  at  least  errs  on 
the  side  of  strength.  During  that  portion  of  the  century  of 
which  we  have  been  writing,  good  society  meant  a  circle  which 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  exclusive,  for  no  one  not  belonging  to  it 
dreamt  of  trying  to  get  itself  included.  No  one  was  ashamed  of 
being  of  good  birth  and  standing,  and  "  loving  your  neighbour  " 
did  not  imply  dining  with  him  if  he  had  sufficient  money  to  give 
you  a  very  good  dinner ;  and  his  display  of  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings as  "gilded  images"  did  not  hide  out  of  sight  his 
inherent  vulgarity  of  manner.  In  these  matters  we  have  changed, 
and  we  must  regretfully  admit  with  the  grandmothers  that  the 
change  is  not  all  to  the  good.  But  it  is  as  vain  now  to  complain 
of  it  as  it  is  to  complain  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  we 
would  rather  turn  our  attention  to  certain  good  points  in  this 
invasion  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  No  doubt  what 
good  there  is  in  every  one  having  a  fair  chance  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  on  the  surface  a  great  deal  is  tolerated 
which  is  neither  witty  nor  brilliant,  but  which  is  simply  vulgar 
display,  and  it  is  among  these  people  we  hear  the  greatest 
complaints  of  the  bad  manners  of  the  age.  This  class  to  whom 
we  refer  have  money,  and  have  nothing  else,  and  with  their 
money  they  buy  what  they  think  is  a  position  in  society.  They 
take  a  house  and  have  it  decorated,  and  then  send  for  the 
evening  papers  to  interview  and  describe  it.  They  then  get  an 
introduction  to  some  foolish  member  of  good  society,  and  she 
gives  them  the  loan  of  her  name  and  her  visiting  list,  and  they 
issue  invitations  for  a  ball  to  some  hundreds  of  people  they 
have  never  seen,  and  with  whom  they  can  never  have  anything 
in  common.  They  spend  iinlimited  sums  on  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  supper  would  do  credit  to  the  Arabian  Isights ; 
they  provide  gorgeous  presents,  "  all  with  the  Hall  mark," 
and  they  send  the  bills  to  the  said  evening  papers.  The  guests 
arrive,  and  then  we  hear  complaints  that  the  young  men  go  straight 
in  to  supper,  and  neither  speak  to  their  hostess  nor  dance  with 
the  girls.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  conduct  of  the 
guests.  "  Beasts  after  their  kind "  the  entertainers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  undoubtedly,  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  com- 
plaint. The  givers  of  the  entertainment  have  succeeded  in 
getting  what  they  bid  for,  the  attendance  of  these  guests.  They 
have  bought  "  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  and  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  only  thing  they  have  to  give  has  been  fully  appreciated. 

No  nation  understands  all  this  better  than  the  Americans,  and 
they  are  the  first  to  exclaim  at  the  extraordinary  people  we  admit 
with  an  easy  tolerance  into  society.  The  truth  is,  we  let  them 
think  themselves  admitted  because  it  would  be  offensive  and 
troublesome  to  oppose  them ;  but  we  also  know  they  trouble 
us  no  further  than  just  as  far  as  money  will  purchase,  and 
their  standing  is  only  in  those  circles  where  money  is  everything. 
The  Americans  understand  how  to  protect  themselves,  and  do  so 
much  more  eff'ectually.  The  laws  which  govern  their  society 
are  most  entertaining  to  study,  and  the  social  gradations  are 
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■worthy  of  the  most  feudal  system.  We  are  always  grateful 
to  the  Mayjloicer  as  enabling  us  to  fully  believe  in  the  capacity 
and  adaptability  of  the  Ark,  when  we  learn  how  many  "  good 
families  "  came  out  of  that  gallant  little  vessel. 

We  hear  in  these  days  a  good  deal  about  the  "  sets "  and 
"  cliques  "  of  society,  and  those  who  are  outside  them  dub  these 
with  names,  and  invent  strange  tales  as  to  their  internal 
economy,  and  those  inside  them  write  their  supposed  history 
in  anonymous  verse  and  prose.  Such  gatherings  together  of 
friends  do  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  all  large  masses 
of  society.  Friends,  that  is,  who  have  proved  each  other  in 
times  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  in  the  successes 
and  triumphs  of  public  life  ;  little  commonwealths  of  social 
relaxation  where  all  are  at  their  ease  because  all  are  friends, 
where  the  underbred  and  the  stupid  are  not  admitted  because 
they  are  not  amusing,  and  the  conversation  is  of  the  best  because 
it  is  spontaneous.  Outside  these  circles  the  merely  fast  and 
fashionable,  the  illiterate  and  the  merely  moneyed,  will  continue 
to  remain,  and  the  spiritual  nicknames  with  which  they  bombard 
the  walls  of  these  little  fortresses  will  not  ever  effect  an  entrance 
for  their  gross  forms  and  minds.  We  have  had  the  advan- 
tage in  this  century  of  having  among  us  the  sweetest  Singer 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  courtesies  of  life.  And  most  of  us 
have  learnt  from  the  nursery  "  that  manners  are  not  idle."  And 
we  believe  that  while  we  still  cherish  "  noble  minds  '  as  the  ideal 
possession,  we  need  not  fear  the  decay  of  the  "  fruit  "  of  good 
manners.  Without  them  nothing  is  agreeable,  and  as  good  braed- 
ing  is  a  gift  not  to  be  acquired,  we  believe  in  a  society  where  so 
much  can  be  bought,  the  unpurchasable  will  always  retain  its 
true  value. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

r  1 1IIERE  has  of  late  been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  in  our 
daily  and  financial  contemporaries  respecting  a  practice 
which  is  becoming  far  too  common,  and  which  it  behoves  in- 
vestors to  resist  at  once,  and  strenuously,  unless  they  would  see 
their  interests  completely  sacrificed.  The  practice  is  to  create 
what  are  called  Prior  Lien  Bonds — bonds,  that  is,  ranking  before 
all  existing  securities,  even  debentures.  Debenture-holders  are 
careful,  thrifty  people,  who  prefer  to  take  a  low  rate  of  interest 
in  consideration  for  good  security,  rather  than  to  risk  their  capital 
in  what  may  or  may  not  give  a  much  better  return.  They 
assume  that  a  debenture  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  property 
on  which  it  is  raised,  and  usually  trustees  are  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  of  the  debenture-holders.  Unfortunately,  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  Southern  and  Central  American  States  do  not 
allow  of  railways  being  sold  under  foreclosure — or,  at  all  events, 
it  is  now  alleged  that  they  do  not — and,  in  other  cases,  the 
trustees  for  the  debenture-holders  shrink  from  having  recourse 
to  extreme  measures.  During  the  recent  speculative  mania 
a  great  number  of  railway  and  other  industrial  Companies  were 
started  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  in  want  of  additional  funds,  either  because  the  enterprise 
was  badly  planned,  or  because  the  original  capital  was  insufficient, 
or  for  some  other  reason.  But  in  a  time  like  the  present  when 
distrust  is  general  it  is  evident  that  the  public  will  not  subscribe 
to  new  issues  unless  the  security  is  unquestionable.  In  most 
instances — especially  where  railways  are  not  completed — it  would 
be  useless  to  invite  subscriptions  to  second  debentures,  and, 
therefore,  the  embarrassed  Companies  in  several  cases  are  pro- 
posing to  create  Prior  Lien  Bonds.  If  this  is  done  the  debenture- 
holders  will  be  relegated  from  the  first  to  the  second  place,  and 
it  may  even  happen  that  the  whole  security  they  believed  them- 
selves to  possess  is  taken  away.  Suppose  the  first  issue  of  Prior 
Lien  Bonds  is  successfully  made,  but  that  the  proceeds  do  not 
prove  sufficient.  Then  there  will  be  a  second,  and  possibly 
even  a  third,  and  in  that  case  the  debenture-holders  may  find 
that  the  full  value  of  the  property  has  been  mortgaged  to 
the  holders  of  the  Prior  Lien  Bonds.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  then,  in  resisting  the  proposal.  If  one  set  of  Prior  Lien 
Bonds  is  created,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
subsequent  securities  of  the  same  kind.  And  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  shareholders  who  ought  to  find  the  money 
for  completing  their  undertakings — not  the  debenture-holders. 
The  debenture-holders  are  mere  creditors  ;  the  shareholders, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  owners  of  the  property.  They  have 
the  reversionary  right  to  everything  it  may  yield  after  the 
debenture-holders  are  satisfied,  and  consequently,  if  the  enterprise 
proves  successful,  they  may  reap  very  handsome  profits,  whereas 
the  debenture-holders  will  get,  under  no  circumstances,  more 
than  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest.  Therefore  the  shareholdeis 
should  either  consent  to  an  assessment  of  their  shares,  or  they 
should  create  second  debentures,  ranking  not  before  but  after  the 
existing  debentures.    If  the  property  is  really  valuable,  and  the 


existing  debentures  represent  ^only  a  part  of  what  it  is  worthi, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  debentures. 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  shareholders  th&mselves 
to  subscribe  for  them  so  as  to  secure  their  full  reversionary 
rights..::  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  existing  debentures  repre- 
sent the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  present  value  of  th& 
property,  it  would  clearly  be  useless  to  attempt  to  create  second 
mortgage  bonds ;  and  the  better  course  then  would  be  for  the 
shareholders  to  submit  to  an  assessment.  But  however  the 
shareholders  may  arrange  the  matter  amongst  themselves,  it  is 
clearly  for  them  to  find  the  money — not  for  the  debenture- 
holders — and  the  latter  should  take  steps  at  once  to  protect  their 
interests.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  thrifty  and 
prudent  investors  were  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the  folly  or  extra- 
vagance of  promoters,  company-mongers,  and  speculators. 

The  money  market  continues  exceedingly  quiet,  the  discount 
rate  in  the  open  market  being  if  per  cent,,  business  occasionally 
having  been|;done  even  lower.  Trade  is  falling  off,  speculation  is 
stagnant,  rates  are  low  everywhere  abroad,  and  apparently  wfr 
are  likely  to  have  a  very  quiet  market  for  mouths  to  come. 

Thefprice  of  silver  has  fallen  to  per  oz.  and  the  market  is^ 

quite  lifeless.  The  value  of  money  in  India  is  falling,  and  the 
Indian  demand  in  consequence  is  less  than  it  was.  Still  the- 
applications  for  India  Council  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Trausfers  on 
Wednesday  were  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  the  amount  offered 
for  tender,  but  the  average  price  obtained  was  only  a  trifle  over 
IS.  3|(Z.  per  rupee.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  coming  year  will  have  to  submit  to  very 
heavy  losses  by  exchange. 

The  stock  markets  have,  if  possible,  been  more  utterly  lifeless- 
this  week  than  before.    It  was  generally  known  that  a  crisis  in 
the  afl'airs  of  Messrs.  de  Murrieta  &  Co.  had  been  reached,  and 
most  people  feared  that  it  could  not  be  tided  over.    It  wiir 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  after  the  old  firm 
was   turned   into  a   Limited  Liability   Company,  debentures 
of  the  nominal  amount  of  a  million  sterling  were  issued,  the- 
Trustees  and  Executors  Corporation  being  trustees  for  the  de- 
benture-holders, and  it  being  a  condition  of  the  trust-deed  that, 
if  the  assets  fell  below  two  millions — that  is,  twice  the  amount 
of  the  debentures — a.Reeeiver  should  be  appointed.  Subsequently 
an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  business  of  the  firm  to  the 
South  American  and  Mexican  Trust,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank   prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the 
arrangement.    Then  a  fresh  valuation  of  the  Murrieta  assets  was- 
instituted,  and  the  opinion  spread .  that  the  consequence  would 
be  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver.    On  Wednesday  morning, 
accordingly,  application  was  made  by  the  Trustees  and  Ex- 
ecutors Corporation  and   the   Debenture  Corporation  for  the 
appomtment  of  two  Receivers,  and  as  the  application  was  not 
opposed  by  Messrs.  de  Murrieta,  it  was  granted.    While  there 
is  very  general  sympathy  for  the  members  of  the  firm,  the  final' 
ending  of  what  has  been  a  serious  danger  for  so  long  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  relief  by  the  market,  and  probably  we  shall  now  see 
some  recovery  of  confidence.    But  it  is  natural  that  immediately 
there  should  be  a  general  pause  in  business,  to  see  how  the  public- 
may  take  the  liquidation.    The  influence  of  this  event  upon  the 
markets  was  heightened  by  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Giinzburg,  the- 
principal  banking  firm  in  St.  Petersburg.    Apparently  this  was 
largely  due  to  rash  speculation,  but  it  has  also  been  brought 
about  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  has  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Jewish  deposits,  as  well  as  to  the  interruption  of  in- 
dustrial business.    The  Russian  Government,  also,  is  said  to  have 
withdrawn  deposits  and  refused  assistance.    At  first  there  were 
fears  that  the  failure  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  crisis  in  Paris 
and  Berlin,  but  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  consequences  will  be 
less  serious  than  was  at  first  apprehended.    The  liabilities  are 
said  to  amount  to  about  li  million  sterling,  and  the  assets  to- 
somewhat  more  ;  but  they  are  in  securities  which,  for  the  time 
being,  are  quite  unrealizable.    Lastly,  the  coal  strike  has  weighed 
upon  markets,  although  it  is  now  decided  that  it  will  be  terminated 
before  many  days  are  over. 

It  has  been  provisionally  agreed  that  the  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  is  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Bank  of 
South  Australia,  Limited,  no  further  issue  of  capital  being  con- 
templated by  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  that  last  year  the  Bank  of  South  Aus- 
tralia had  to  write  ofi'  the  whole  of  its  reserve  fund,  to  reduce  its 
paid-up  capital,  and  to  apply  the  first  half  of  the  year's  profits  to 
meeting  losses  in  Melbourne.  As  the  Union  Bank  does  not  con- 
template increasing  its  capital,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
Bank  of  South  Australia  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  capital,  and 
therefore  is  to  receive  no  payment. 

The  amalgamation  of  English  banks  goes  on.  Circulars  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  South  Wales  Union 
Bank,  Limited,  and  the  Metropolitan  and  Birmingham  Bank, 
Limited,  announcing  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Companies. 
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At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  Thursday,  the  Governor  stated  that  no  change  was 
to  be  roade  with  regard  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Baring  estate, 
and  he  repeated  the  assurance  so  often  given  that,  in  his  opinion, 
if  there  are  no  political  disturbances  in  South  America,  the 
Baring  guarantors  will  lose  nothing.  Practically  the  public  has 
now  been  paid  oft'.  At  the  end  of  February  the  liabilities  slightly 
exceeded  7  millions,  but  since  then  securities  of  the  value  of 
400,000/.  have  been  realized.  The  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of 
England  is  6J  millions.  At  the  end  of  February  there  was  an 
apparent  surplus  of  over  3,300,000/. 


During  the  week  the  changes  in  quotations  have  not  been 
great,  except  in  the  South  American  and  inter-Bourse  markets. 
Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  95^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ ;  and  the  Two  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closed  at  94^,  also  a  fall  of  ^.    Notwithstanding  the 
coal  strike  there  has  been  very  little  movement  in  Home  Rail- 
way stocks ;  indeed,  Great  Western  closed  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  157^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
^;  and  North- Western  closed  at  171,  a  rise  of  ^.    The  Ameri- 
can market  has  been  steady,  with  little  business  and  few  fluc- 
tuations.   Sound  investment  shares  have  not  changed  much,  but 
Pennsylvania  closed  on  Thursday  at  565,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^.     Amongst  non-dividend-paying 
shares  (unsuited  to  investors)  Readings  closed  at  29I,  a  rise  of 
;  but  Erie  closed  at  33S,  a  fall  of  f.    There  has  been  a  further 
advance  during  the  week  in  Argentine  securities  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  market  has  become  decidedly  freer  and  more  easy  to  deal  in. 
Taking  first  the  railway  department,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  30-3,  a  rise  of  2  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary 
■closed  at  72-4,  also  a  rise  of  2 ;  Central  Argentine  closed 
at  61-3,  a  rise   of  3;   and   Buenos  Ayres   Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  126-8,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  6.  Coming 
to   the   Government  securities,  the  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
■closed  at  65^,  a  rise  of  i|  ;  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  58^, 
-also  a  rise  of       ;   and  the  National  Cedulas  of  the  "A" 
series  closed  at  25^,  a  rise  of  ^.    Greek  Bonds  of  1884  closed 
at  62,  a  fall  of      ;  the  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  54^,  a  fall 
of  J ;  and  the  Rentes  closed  at  49^,  also  a  fall  of  i,  Russian 
Four  per  Cents  closed  at  93^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  |  ;  Italian  closed  at  86§,  a  fall  of  if  ;  Portuguese 
closed  at  252,  a  fall  of  i^;  and  Spanish  closed  at  56^,  a  fall 
of  il 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

rriHE  great  curse  of  Ireland  was  the  improvidence  which  took 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  the  largest  of  the  landlords 
fiat  the  worst  example.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  divides  them  into 
three  classes — the  two  highest  of  which  respectively  were 
^'gentlemen  every  inch,"  and  "gentlemen  to  the  backbone." 
Both  were  of  the  ould,  ancient  race  ;  they  seem  to  have  graduated 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  acres  or  the  sum  total  of  their 
rent-rolls,  but  both  were  equally  embarrassed.  In  fact,  Irishmen 
in  high  place  were  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  being  unable  to 
«xercise  any  influence  for  good  unless  they  participated  in  the 
prevailing  national  vice.  To  be  popular  a  man  must  be  recklessly 
free-hearted  and  spend  far  more  than  he  had.  The  imputation  of 
parsimony  or  even  of  prudence  was  fatal.  Lever,  in  his  Knight 
■ofGicynne,  draws  an  Irish  landlord  of  the  best  and  most  refined 
class.  The  Knight  ruled  his  vast  estates,  through  a  Dublin 
viceroy,  with  lenient  sway,  and  probably  the  tenants  who  were 
the  nearest  to  him  were  the  most  pauperized,  for  they  shared  in 
"  the  lashin's  and  lavings  "  from  the  Abbey.  He  had  any  num- 
ber of  servants ;  his  stables  were  filled  with  horses  eating  their 
heads  off;  and  yet  they  were  not  altogether  useless,  for  at 
any  time  the  vast  house  might  be  crowded  to  the  rooftree 
■with  a  sudden  descent  of  visitors.  The  old  butler  gives  a  faint 
notion  of  the  cost  at  which  the  kitchen  was  kept  going  when 
he  tells  how  even  on  ordinary  days  a  dozen  or  so  of  hungry 
guests  might  drop  in  at  the  last  moment.  As  one  of  the 
characters  in  The  Knight  observes,  there  is  a  deal  of  eating 
and  drinking  in  10,000/.  a  year,  and  the  Knight  was  supposed  to 
have  twice  as  much.  But,  though  a  model  of  fru^-ality  and  fore- 
thought, compared  to  his  friend  Bagenal  Daly,  he  signs  deeds 
without  glancing  at  their  purport  while  sitting  in  the  saddle; 
posts  up  special  to  Daly's  to  lose  a  match  at  piquet  to  Lord 
Drogheda  for  60,000/.  odd,  and  a  day  or  two  later  expresses 
surprise  to  his  agent  that  he  should  have  done  his  ample  income 
any  serious  injury.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  being  suspected 
of  selling  his  county  to  Castlereagh,  nothing  could  have  gene 
further  to  increase  his  unbounded  popularity  with  his  country- 
men than  that  hare-brained  game  at  cards.    He  might  have 


raised  the  wild  West  from  the  cllfts  of  Moheir  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
held  the  Abbey  against  old  Hickman  and  the  whole  host  of  the 
creditors,  as  Bagenal  Daly  proposed.  Such  were  the  men  who, 
representing  the  national  temperament,  gave  the  tone  to  the 
national  life,  and  perpetuated  national  ignorance  and  squalor. 
As  Lever  says  of  Martin  of  Cro'  Martin — whose  sharp  agent  was 
a  local  man — his  greatest  excuse  through  life  was  that  he  was  for 
ever  "  unprepared."  "  With  large  resources,  he  was  never  pre- 
pared for  any  sudden  demand  for  money."  When  called  upon 
for  an  effort,  either  with  his  sympathies  or  his  purse,  he  was 
always  unready  to  comply ;  and  he  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  an  expression  of  regret  fully  absolved  him  from  all 
responsibilities.  Those  were  the  landlords  who  were  absolutely 
paralysed  when  the  potato  disease  suspended  the  payment  of 
rents,  or  even  in  times  of  less  exceptional  distress.  If  they  could 
find  the  wings  to  fly  withal  they  fled  the  country,  and  left  their 
agents  to  try  to  squeeze  blood  from  the  stoues,  iu  place  of  acting 
as  almoners,  comforters,  and  advisers. 

Men  who  had  no  pretensions  to  maintain  the  lavish  state  of  a 
Cro'  Martin  or  a  Gwynne  Abbey  did  their  best  to  devour  over- 
burdened properties.  They  made  it  their  pride  to  keep  open  house, 
with  that  promiscuous  and  rough-and-ready  hospitality  which 
degenerated  into  the  coarsest  debauchery.  Lever  paints  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  manner  of  Rubens,  or  rather  of  Jordaens,  of  the 
mixed  drinking  party  seated  in  the  great  hall  at  Gwynne  under 
the  congenial  presidency  of  Daly.  And  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
gives  a  yet  more  suggestive  sketch,  which,  as  we  may  take  for 
granted,  was  strictly  veracious.  His  brother,  who  was  a  man  of 
family,  living  in  the  best  society,  was  frozen  out  from  his  favourite 
field  sports  in  the  winter  of  1778.  He  retired  to  a  shooting-lodge, 
drew^  down  the  blinds,  lighted  the  candles,  and  kindled  great 
fires  in  the  parlour  and  kitchen.  He  invited  a  few  hard-headed 
boon  companions ;  nor  was  lie  over-fastidious  in  the  selection. 
He  had  a  cow  slaughtered  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  ;  he  passed 
a  general  sentence  on  the  fowls  in  the  poultry-yard  ;  he  laid  in  a 
hogshead  of  "  superior  "  claret — we  should  be  inclined  to  question 
the  delicacy  of  its  bouquet  ;  and,  indeed,  even  a  tolerable  second 
growth  of  the  Glronde  would  have  been  as  pearls  cast  before 
swine.  For  the  party  proceeded  to  guzzle  and  to  gorge  through 
several  days,  merely  interrupting  the  carouse  for  a  sanguinary 
cockfight,  till  the  cow  had  been  finished  and  the  hogshead 
drained  dry. 

Conviviality  meant  serious  drinking,  and  hard  drinking  was 
necessarily  prolific  of  duels.    They  were  efl^ective  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  Irish  life  for  Lever  to  throw  into  his  novels ; 
nor  does  he  by  any  means  exaggerate,  though  some  of  the  inci- 
dents seem  extravagantly  grotesque.    The  English  regiments 
quartered  in  the  South  and  West  found  the  monotony  of  these 
piping  times  of  peace  somewhat  disagreeably  interrupted.    A  man 
who  had  carried  the  colours  at  Talavera  or  led  a  forlorn  hope  up 
the  breach  at  Badajoz  might  have  pluck  enough.    But  it  was  one 
thing  to  fall  before  your  comrades  covered  with  glory,  to  be 
subsequently  embalmed  in  the  Duke's  despatches,  and  quite 
another  to  turn  out  in  a  misty  morning,  to  be  shot  at  like  a  snipe 
on  the  shores  of  the  Shannon,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  past- 
master  in  pistol  practice,  and  with  whom  the  Saxon  had  really  no 
cause  of  quarrel.    As  for  the  native-born  Irishmen,  they  took  as 
naturally  to  the  pistol  as  a  game  cock  to  the  spurs ;  they  had 
their  peculiar  ideas  of  private  glory,  and  had  to  vindicate  a  local 
reputation  for  courage.    To  be  ready  to  "blaze"  and  to  shoot 
straight  might  challenge  provocations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
went  far  to  ensure  immunity  from  insult.    At  every  social 
gathering  of  country  neighbours,  there  were  smouldering  enmi- 
ties ready  to  blaze  up.    There  were  feudal  animosities  always 
rankling.      Among  the  guests  there  were  sure  to  be  licensed 
jesters,  free  enough  with  their  jests  and  personalities ;  nor  were 
they  likely  to  pick  and  choose  the  words,  or  spoil  a  laugh  for  the 
fear  of  consequences.    Those  who  might  have  showed  the  white 
feather  in  cool  blood  next   morning,  rulHed  up   when  well 
warmed  by  claret  and  "  the  groceries."    And  their  seconds  were 
too  careful  of  their  honour  to  let  the  aflalr  be  settled  any- 
where short  of  the  ground.    We  said  that  Lever  does  not  exagge- 
rate.   When  Earl  Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  fought  Curran,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Chief  .lustice,  Lord  Clonmell,  fought 
no  fewer  than  four  duels,  and  one  of  them  with  a  Privy  Councillor, 
no  man  not  in  holy  orders  could  dare  to  take  his  stand  behind  law, 
religion,  or  morality.    Barrington  mentions  that  many  of  the 
fighting  Western  families  had  far-renowned  pistols,  mounted  in 
brass  or  silver,  handed  down  as  heirlooms,  and  lovingly  used. 
Possibly  that  fact,  with  the  tremor  of  the  hand  after  a  long  night 
of  deep  drinking,  may  explain  why  the  deadliest  of  shots  did  not 
always  cut  out  work  for  the  sexton.    But  there  were  notorious 
duellists,  who,  like  the  "  gamesters  "  of  Western  America,  gene- 
rally kept  themselves  more  or  less  in  condition,  and  being  seldom  or 
never  taken  unawares,  almost  always  killed  or  winged  their  man. 
Those  heroes  who  were  admired,  if  not  beloved,  in  social  circles, 
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were  usually  known  by  afl'ectionate  abbreviations  of  their 
Christian  names,  such  as  Jemmy  Keogh,  or  Amby  Fitzgerald. 
They  were  the  unofficial  umpires  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Honour, 
from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  Fighting  Fitzgerald,  whose  successes  have  been  said  to  be  due 
to  foul  practices,  -who,  transferring  his  talent  to  English  soil, 
terrorized  "  Brooks  "  into  a  revision  of  his  black-balling.  One  of 
the  most  diabolical  and  dramatic  incidents  in  his  career,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  strictly  founded  upon  fact,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  best  stories.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  law  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  a  machinery 
supposed  to  be  prompt  to  put  it  in  force.  But  in  England, 
when  two  gentlemen  settled  their  differences  "with  the  pis-tol, 
they  were  bound  to  take  precautions  against  interruption,  and 
a  fatal  result  involved  awkward  consequences.  In  West  Ire- 
land the  news  of  an  impending  encounter  sped  swiftly  far 
and  near  by  word  of  mouth  ;  no  sort  of  secrecy  was  observed 
as  to  the  place  of  the  meeting,  and  a  delighted  crowd  would 
gather  round  the  ring.  Barrington  gives  various  historical  remi- 
niscences ;  Lover,  in  his  Handy  Andy,  gives  a  description  of  the 
public  ordeal  by  battle  between  Ned  O'Connor  and  the  truculent 
O'Grady  ;  William  Carleton,  in  his  very  realistic  story  of  Castle 
Squander,  makes  the  Squire's  two  sons  challenge  the  sheriff'  of 
the  county  and  his  brother  on  a  public  race-course,  and  the 
notorious  duel  is  brought  off"  the  next  morning,  although  the 
sheriff  had  solemnly  sworn  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  Lever,  of  course,  in  his  rollicking  manner,  makes  the 
duelling  mania  the  theme  of  continual  laughter,  and  when  his 
heroes  are  shot  down  and  sent  to  bed  he  sets  them  grinning 
over  the  fun  as  if  they  liked  it.  But  in  his  more  serious 
moods  he  repeatedly  argues  that  the  disregard  for  human  life 
in  high  places  was  one  of  the  worst  calamities  of  the  unfortunate 
country.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  gentlemen 
set  the  fashion  to  the  farmers  and  squireen,  and  all  did  their  best 
by  bad  example  to  demoralize  the  peasantry.  If  the  landlord 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  shoot  a  friend,  sure  there  could 
be  no  sort  of  harm  in  a  faction  fight  with  neighbours.  Actually, 
for  many  years,  there  was  general  recognition  of  a  duelling  code, 
drawn  up  by  representatives  duly  commissioned,  from  Tipperary 
and  Mayo,  Kerry  and  Cork.  The  rough  bog-trotters  from  out- 
lying baronies  did  not  stand  upon  nice  delicacies  like  that.  When 
the  potheen  had  got  the  uppermost,  and  the  blackthorns  were  being 
flourished  to  the  ear-piercing  yells  of  the  rival  war-cries, 
they  laid  about  them  with  ruthless  indiscrimination,  took  every 
advantage  in  point  of  odds,  and  vented  their  brutality  on  the 
crippled  and  the  fallen.  These  cruel  and  cowardly  customs  had 
become  hereditary  through  untold  generations,  and  the  gentry  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  moral  influence  to  do  anything  to 
change  or  soften  them.  The  Celtic  ;avage  became  a  gallant 
soldier  when  recruited  and  disciplined  in  the  barrack  yard  and 
sent  to  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries ;  but  at  home  he  was  a 
sneaking  savage  all  the  same.  So  from  the  open  faction  fights 
it  was  always  a  short  step  to  taking  the  atrocious  oaths  of  the 
secret  societies,  to  gathering  into  night  gangs  of  masked  ter- 
rorizers,  or  to  shooting  the  landlord  or  the  agent  from  an  ambush. 
If  agrarian  crime  has  always  been  so  rife  in  Ireland,  if  it  has  been 
never  stamped  out,  though  sometimes  temporarily  suppressed, 
the  old  race  of  fire-eating  landlords  must  be  held  largely 
responsible. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

rpiIE  seventy-fourth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  W^ater  Colours  can  scarcely  be  one  of  the  most 
exhilarating  of  the  series.  Here  are  nearly  eight  hundred  draw- 
ings, and,  when  we  have  looked  at  them  all,  little  remains  but  a 
blurred  impression  that  they  are  most  of  them  "nice,"  and  very 
few  indeed  of  them  remarkable.  And  still  the  Technitrope,  or 
Wheel  of  Art,  revolves.  Part  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
present  show  is  due  to  the  absenteeism  among  the  prominent 
members.  It  must  be  decidedly  disheartening  to  the  President  to 
find  himself  abandoned,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  by  Mr. 
Abbey,  Mr.  C.  Green,  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
Ilerr  Israels,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie — in  short,  by  the  very  pick  of  his 
team.  But  Sir  James  Linton  himself  exhibits  but  a  single  draw- 
ing (407),  of  a  handsome,  love-sick  shepherdess,  strolling  in  a 
wood ;  the  figure  of  this  girl  is  solidly  handled,  and  stands  out 
well  against  the  background  of  dim  trees. 

Among  the  figure-pieces  a  few  demand  attention.  "  The 
Gypsy's  Warning"  (484),  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy,  shows  a  Piomany 
girl,  clad  in  full  deep-dyed  garments,  descending  a  steep  path 
through  a  gorgeous-coloured  wood.  The  subject  of  this  drawing 
is  rather  far  to  seek,  but  it  is  a  fine  bit  of  colour,  and  the  intri- 
cate iiiterlacings  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  most  patiently 
followed  out.    "Watching  for  the  Missing  Boat"  (189),  by  Mr. 


Weatherhead,  is  not  a  pleasing  performance ;  the  faces  of  the 
women  are  too  large  and  monotonous  in  expression,  while  there 
is  a  woolly  uniformity  of  touch  over  the  whole  drawing.  In 
"  Off  to  the  Wreck "  (508),  by  the  same  hand,  some  excellent 
portrait-heads  of  fishermen  are  introduced.  "  A  Melody  from 
Mozart  "  (160)  is  a  carefully-arranged  drawing  of  a  music  party, 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Kilburne.  Of  Mr.  Hugh  Carter's  drawings  of 
peasant-folk,  "  Net-Mending  on  the  Dunes  "  (355)  is  reposeful  in 
its  sombre  way,  and  has  a  dignified  grace  about  it.  A  small  full- 
length  portrait-study  (267),  by  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid,  of  a  modern 
gentleman,  wearing  the  costume  of  the  time  of  flenry  II.,  is 
neatly  executed.  Mr.  Follen  Bishop's  "  The  Ambuscade  "  (404), 
a  scene  of  an  undulating  russet- coloured  wood,  with  armed  troops 
ascending  a  glen,  is  full  of  beauty.  "  Morning  by  the  Sea  "  (252), 
by  Mr.  George  Wetherbee,  a  pale  effect  of  early  morning,  with 
figures  of  two  women  looking  across  the  sea,  is  slightly  put  in, 
and  is  clear  and  charming.  Mr.  R.  J.  Abraham's  "Early 
Daffodils"  (222)  is  .harmonious,  but  would  be  better  if  it  were 
less  dirty  in  tone,  the  pink  and  grey  dress  of  the  lady  being  too 
neutral. 

Of  the  landscapes,  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  work  here 
is,  no  doubt,  that  of  Professor  Ilans  von  Bartels,  called  "  Waves, 
Einsamor  Strand"  (58).  This  large  drawing  displays  a  wide 
expanse  of  green  foam-flecked  ocean,  rolling  forward  and 
tumbling  on  to  the  beach.  The  representation  of  this  full  sea  is 
wonderfully  impressive,  the  very  sound  of  the  breaking  waves 
seeming  to  be  rendered.  Professor  von  Bartels  has  achieved  a 
great  success  in  this  striking  and  accurately-drawn  presentment 
of  a  most  difficult  subject.  Mr.  Thomas  Huson's  "Early  Birds" 
(549),  showing  newly-turned  furrows  of  a  field,  with  sea-gulls 
hovering  near  the  ground,  is  very  efftjctive  and  pleasing,  with  its 
varied  shades  of  grey.  Mr.  Alfred  East's  "  Wet  Weather  "  (30) 
is  an  equally  successful,  but  very  dissimilar,  study  in  grey,  and 
represents  a  charming  quaint  little  town,  with  a  conspicuous 
market  cross,  the  whole  scene  literally  bathed  in  falling  rain.  By 
Mr.  Fulleylove  are  several  drawings  of  interiors  of  interesting 
houses,  filled  with  curious  furniture  and  chinas ;  of  these,  the 
vases  in  "  Powder  Blue  and  Satin  Wood  "  (204)  are  painted  with, 
almost  loving  care.  Miss  Edith  Rynd's  "  Choir  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence (207)  is  a  sound  and  careful  little  study ; 
while  a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  Miss  Kate  Mary  Whitley's. 
"  Egyptian  Curios  "  (266),  whose  lovely  shades  of  blue  and  green 
are  rendered  highly  attractive. 


A  CHEVALIER  STRONG. 

The  lapstone  I  did  daily  shun, 
Tlie  i-i.nht  of  a  stirrup  alarmed  me, 
ISo  oft'  I  ran  witli  my  master's  gun 
To  join  the  Spanish  armj'. 

f  I IHE  forgotten  poem,  by  a  forgotten  bard,  from  which  this? 

verse  is  quoted,  was  written  about  the  adventures  of  a  hero 
at  whom  all  men  took  a  pride  in  girding  some  half  a  century  ago. 
Sometimes  he  was,  as  in  this  song,  the  idle  apprentice  who  goes 
to  "  fight  his  way  to  glory,"  with  his  master's  gun,  under  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans.  At  others  he  was  the  "  Greek  "  who  adorned 
himself  with  the  title  of  Captain  or  Colonel,  and  wore  dubious 
decorations  on  the  strength  of  very  uncertain  services  with 
the  Legion.  In  that  phase  he  was  a  favourite  figure  with) 
Thackeray.  But  there  was  good  fighting  done  by  the  Legion,, 
and  all  the  Englishmen  who  fought  in  Spain  in  the  Carlist  War 
did  not  serve  the  Queen,  nor  were  they  all  by  any  means  such 
persons  as  the  husband  of  the  Ravenswing.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  there  died  in  a  little  town  in  Spain  an 
old  Welshman,  a  survivor  of  the  Oporto  Grenadiers,  who  in  his 
youth  had  not  only  served  well  in  the  field,  but  had  performed 
a  remarkable  feat  of  swordsmanship  in  private  quarrel.  He 
successively  fought  and  wounded,  or  disarmed,  seven  Spanish 
officers  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  corps  in  a  cafiS, 
This  was  the  legend,  at  any  rate.  Thackeray,  too,  has 
drawn  one  soldier  of  fortune  whose  fighting  was  genuine 
enough.  That  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  which  the  Chevalier 
Strong  promised  to  show  Captain  Glanders,  and  the  White  Eagle 
of  Poland — "  Skrzynecki  gave  it  me  " — which  he  kept  with  other 
baubles  in  a  drawer,  had  been  honestly  earned.  The  soldier  of 
fortune  was,  in  fact,  a  well-known  type  between  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  the  dying  down  of  the  general  American 
and  European  revolutionary  troubles.  Some  came  to  honour  and 
a  few  left  traces  of  themselves  in  print.  Of  these  last,  not  the 
least  well  graced  was  a  certain  C.  F.  Henningsen,  who,  like 
Ned  Strong,  "  served  in  Spain  with  the  King's  troops,  until  the 
death  of  my  dear  friend,  Zumalacarreguy."  The  record  of  his 
adventures  on  that  service  is  to  be  found  in  two  volumes,  neatly 
printed,  by  Murray,  in  1836,  just  after  De  Lacy  Evans  had  set 
forth  witli  his  legion,  and  dedicated  to  Lo.rd  ELiot.  Henningsen 
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(lid  not  hang  up  Lis  toasting-iron  like  the  Chevalier.  He  took  a 
part  in  the  general  reTolutionary  Donnybrook  of  1848.  He 
popped  up  in  Nicaragua  with  AValker.  When  fevers,  strong 
drink,  bullets,  and  British  naval  officers  had  among  them  snuffed 
out  the  grey-eyed  Man  of  Destiny,  he  settled  in  the  Southern 
States  till  the  Civil  War  gave  him  another  opening.  What  share 
he  took  in  this  still  bigger  Donnybrook  we  do  not  know,  hut  he 
did  serve,  and  now  reposes  under  a  florid  inscription  somewhere 
south  of  the  Potomac — qui  nunqmm  in  vita  quiecit  quiescit. 

The  full  title  of  Ilenningsen's  book,  which  Ford  praises  as  the 
best  Carlist  account  of  the  war,  is  "  The  most  Striking  Events 
of  a  Twelvemonth's  Campaign  with  Zumalacarregui  in  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  Provinces."  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  full  account 
of  the  war,  which  lasted  for  some  seven  years,  till  the  treason  of 
Maroto  in  the  North  and  the  expulsion  of  Ramon  Cabrera  from 
Catalonia  brought  it  to  an  end.  But  Ford  was  substantially 
right,  as  indeed  he  usually  was,  about  the  things  of  Spaiu. 
Henningsen  saw  the  war  at  its  very  best,  while  the  great  Carlist 
leader  was  still  alive,  and  before  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Lord 
Eliot  had  to  a  certain  extent  moderated  its  ferocity.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Spanish  and  more  Basque,  more  barbarously 
picturesque  and  more  atrociously  cruel,  than  the  struggle  was 
in  this  stage.  AVhoever  saw  it  then  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
the  right  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  it.  If  he  could 
also  describe  what  he  had  seen,  he  is  an  authority  to  be  con- 
sulted. Now  Henningsen,  though  not  quite  a  witch  with  his 
pen,  wrote  quite  as  well  as  most  of  the  authors  of  those  books  of 
adventure  which  are  now  (in  a  moderate  way)  the  rage.  He  is 
very  honest  about  the  ferocity  of  it  all.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
good  case  in  point.  At  one  period  in  his  year's  service 
Henningsen  was  employed  with  a  certain  Carlist  Captain  and  old 
guerrillero  of  the  War  of  Independence — the  Peninsular  War, 
as  we  call  it.  "  We  were  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
of  the  Arga,  awaiting  the  General  and  his  staff.  I  was  standing 
beside  the  Captain,  who  in  a  very  silent  mood  was  puffing  away 
his  paper  cigar,  when  three  successive  discharges  of  several  shots 
each  rung  on  the  air,  and  we  could  distinctly  see  the  flashes  on 
the  height  on  which  Miranda  is  built  in  tlie  darkness.  '  A  Dios,' 
said  the  Captain.  '  What  is  it  P '  I  inquired.  '  Tlie  three  we 
arrested  yesterday,  amongst  them  my  cousin,  departing  this 
life — the  only  relation  I  had  in  the  world,'  and  he  recommenced 
puffing  away  vehemently  at  his  cigar.  After  indulging  in  some 
minutes'  gravity,  he  seemed  little  discomposed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day."  The  cousin  had  been  found  sending  infor- 
mation to  the  Liberals.  Once  Zumalacarregui  took  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  the  Conde  de  Via  Manuel,  and  being  anxious  to 
humanize  the  war  if  he  could,  offered  to  exchange  Iiim  for 
some  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  The  answer 
was  that  the  "  rebels "  had  been  already  shot  by  the  Queen's 
generals.  Zumalacarregui  was  dining  with  his  prisoner  wlien 
the  answer  came,  and  handed  it  across  the  table,  with  a  polite 
expression  of  regret  that  so  disagreeable  a  duty  should  be  forced 
upon  him  ;  but  added  that  Via  Manuel  might  remain  with  his 
confessor  till  sunrise.  The  unlucky  man  was  duly  shot  at 
Lecumberri,  and  died  with  less  firmness  than  had  been  expected 
from  him,  or  than  was  thought  becoming  in  a  grandee  of  Spain 
in  such  circumstances.  Firmness  in  this  trial  was  always  sure 
of  respect  from  Zumalacarregui.  Among  the  survivors  of  a  body 
of  Liberal  irregulars  who  had  been  captured  after  a  desperate 
resistance  in  a  church  was  an  ex-schoolmaster  who  was  lieutenant 
to  the  band.  These  men  had  made  themselves  hateful  to  the 
neighbourhood  by  outrages  of  all  kinds.  It  was  decided  to  make 
an  example  of  them ;  but  the  Carlist  General  gave  the  officers  an 
opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves  if  they  could.  The  school- 
master's defence  was  that  he  was  indifferent  to  King  or  Con- 
stitution, had  fought  for  the  Liberals  because  they  gave  him  a 
place,  and  would  fight  for  Don  Carlos  on  the  same  terms.  The 
answer  was  not  thought  satisfactory  ;  but  the  pluck  of  the  school- 
master pleased  Zumalacarregui.  As  the  prisoners  were  led  ott'  he 
noticed  that  the  young  man  had  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  hand. 
The  Carlist  leader  stepped  forward  and  offered  the  prisoner  a 
light  from  his  own.  The  dominie  took  it  with  tranquil  politeness, 
and,  as  he  handed  it  back,  said,  "  Think  on  what  I  have  said. 
General."  As  he  went  off  Zumalacarregui  looked  sadly  after 
him,  saying  softly,  "  I  am  sorry  for  that  lad  " — but  he  shot  him 
none  the  less.  This  is,  perhaps,  enough  of  .shooting  and  of 
being  shot. 

More  pleasing,  though  not  more  characteristic  of  the  war,  are 
various  sketches  of  the  Carlist  leaders  and  of  the  French 
adventurers  whom  Henningsen  met  in  the  camp.  Some  of  these 
were  fanatical  Legitimists,  but  others  were  plainly  soldiers  of 
fortune.  Among  these  latter  was  one  Lacour,  of  whom 
Zumalacarregui  was  very  fond.  When  this  man  applied  for 
employment  he  was  asked  if  he  could  drill  in  Spanish.  Lacour 
at  once  offered  to  prove  that  he  could  by  drilling  some  twenty 
very  ragged  persons  who  were   standing    by   the  General. 


Zumalacarregui  accepted  the  offer  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
flicker  of  a  smile,  and  Lacour  began  instructing  what  he  took  to 
be  the  recruits.  After  a  time  he  discovered  that  his  supposed 
awkward  squad  was,  in  fact,  the  headquarters  stafl'.  Another  of 
Ilenningsen's  stories  confirms  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  traditions 
about  ourselves.  An  Englishman  on  the  Liberal  side  was 
wounded  and  died  in  a  peasant's  house  at  Orbiso.  "  I  was 
convinced,"  says  Henningsen,  "  the  potrona  was  not  mistaken  as 
to  his  nation,  although  she  was  unable  to  remember  his  name ; 
for  she  had  perfectly  learned  to  say  '  G —  d — n  it,'  which  she  said 
he  often  made  use  of,  but  particularly  when  his  wound  was 
dressed,  and  which  she  supposed  must  mean  something  like  Jesu- 
Maria  !  or  Maria-Jose."  Our  author  felt,  or  aflfected,  or  felt  to 
some  extent  and  affected  to  a  greater,  a  violent  Legitimist  zeal 
himself,  and  he  is  rather  given  to  insisting  that  the  Carlists  were 
all  Royalists  from  principle.  The  intelligent  reader  can  easily  see 
when  he  looks  at  the  facts  given,  and  not  at  the  mere  opinions,  that 
the  Carlism  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  was  mainly  local  patriotism.  He 
will  further  learn  that  the  real  enthusiasm  of  the  provinces  was  kept 
at  the  sticking  point  by  a  good  deal  of  terrorism.  Men  who  served  the 
Liberals  were  shot.  Women  who  carried  their  letters,  or  did  other 
work  for  them  voluntarily,  were  shaved  bald.  Tliis  punishment, 
whicli  is  usually  completed  by  cutting  the  petticoats  short  an  inch 
above  the  knee,  is  particularly  dreaded  by  the  Spanish  peasant 
women.  There  is  a  traditional  ignominy  about  it  which  some 
fear  worse  than  death,  and  all  fear  worse  than  beating.  The 
shortening  of  the  dress  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  by 
Zumalacarregui's  orders.  AVe  have  not  spoken  of  the  fighting  re- 
counted by  Henningsen— not  because  there  was  not  plenty  of  it, 
and  very  good  of  its  kind,  but  because  of  the  mere  difficulty  of 
giving  any  notion  of  it  by  extracts.  If  the  history  of  a  battle  is 
like  that  of  a  ball,  the  history  of  a  guerrillero  war  is  like  that  of 
a  fantasia.  It  is  a  long  story  of  bands  broken  up  to  reunite  else- 
where, of  forced  marches  by  night,  of  exposure  to  blazing  heat  in 
summer  and  to  drenching  cold  rain,  wild  winds,  or  snow  in 
winter ;  of  the  cutting  off  of  convoys,  and  of  surprises  in  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains.  Henningsen  makes  no  endeavour  to  give 
a  coherent  account  of  what  he  saw.  He  only  tells  incident  after 
incident  as  it  came  to  his  recollection.  What  unity  the  military 
history  has  is  probably  unconscious.  It  falls  together  round 
the  central  figure  of  Tomas  Zumalacarregui,  who  was,  indeed, 
a  very  remarkable  man.  Some  Spaniard  should  have  the 
patriotism  to  write  his  life,  for  he  was  the  last,  and  not 
least  able,  of  a  class  of  soldiers  whom  Spain  has  produced 
in  abundance — the  regularly  trained  officer,  who  is  also  a  par- 
tisan by  nature.  He  was  born  at  Ormaistegui  in  1788,  fought 
under  Mina  against  the  French,  served  in  the  regular  army 
in  Ferdinand's  reign,  with  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  studied  the  science  of  war  in  books.  When 
the  Carlist  war  began  he  was  not  at  once  employed,  but 
was  put  in  command  after  the  first  disasters.  He  found  800 
ill-armed  and  cowed  infantry — mere  guerrilleros — and  fourteen 
horses.  When  he  died,  two  years  later,  he  left  28,000  solid 
infantry  and  600  effective  horse,  all  formed  by  himself,  and 
armed  by  weapons  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  had  broken  up 
four  Liberal  armies,  had  swept  Biscay  and  much  of  Navarre,  and 
was  ready  to  lead  his  army  across  the  Ebro  to  Madrid.  But 
Don  Carlos  insisted  on  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  and  he  obeyed 
unwillingly.  A  musket  bullet  struck  him  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and,  says  Ford,  "  the  Basque  doctors  did  the  rest."  If  he  had 
lived,  says  Henningsen,  he  would  have  kept  his  promise  to  enter 
Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  guides,  with  his  peasant's  whip  slung 
round  his  black  fur  zamarra — and 

At  this  hour  I  should  not  be 

Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree. 


THE  WEATHER. 


XT  looks  as  if  we  had  at  last  got  rid  of  our  east  winds,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  change  on  Monday  night  coming  on  very 
suddenly,  but  apparently  being  very  thorough.  During  the  week 
we  have  had  some  remarkable  changes,  in  the  way  of  move- 
ments of  the  areas  of  low  pressure  which  have  affected  us. 
On  Wednesday,  March  9,  as  noticed  in  our  last,  we  had  a  squall 
which  came  down  on  us  from  the  north-west,  much  as  the 
Etirydice  squall  did  on  March  24,  1878.  On  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  another  depression  had  come  down  along  the  same 
path,  on  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  Minch  to  Leicestershire, 
bringing  snow  with  it,  but  in  no  excessive  quantity.  On  Friday 
this  system  had  assumed  a  pear  shape,  and  its  centre  lav  near 
Rotterdam.  On  Saturday  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
map,  and  a  totally  new  system,  which  had  travelled  north-west- 
wards up  from  Austria,  and  therefore  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  its  predecessors,  lay  with  its  centre  near  Hamburg. 
This  .'iystem  continued  its  north-westerly  course,  and  lay  ou 
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Sunday  oft'  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  on  Monday  over  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  where  it  gradually  died  out.  Fortunately  it  brought 
but  little  wind,  and  comparatively  moderate  snow.  The  latter 
was  heaviest  in  Scotland.  During  Sunday  another  slight  de- 
pression had  come  in  over  France  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  As 
all  of  these  disturbances  had  been  of  slight  intensity,  the  weather 
up  to  Monday  evening  remained  persistently  cold  and  calm, 
occasional  snow  showers  being  reported.  On  Monday  night, 
after  6  r.M.,  the  barometer  in  the  west  of  Ireland  began  to  fall 
briskly,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  in  fourteen  hours ;  and  a 
deep  depression  came  in  over  Valencia  and  advanced  rapidly 
eastwards.  It  brought  a  sudden  recovery  of  temperature,  the 
change  at  several  stations  being  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
— in  fact,  thirteen  degrees  at  Dungeness  and  in  London.  This 
system,  however,  did  not  exhibit  much  inherent  energy,  for  the 
map  for  Wednesday  shows  it  as  a  very  insignificant  disturbance, 
with  its  centre  lying  over  Holland,  having  brought  stiff  gales  to 
our  Channel  coasts,  causing  some  wrecks,  and  having  left  be- 
hind it  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  in  Brltanny.  On  the  English  coast  the  fall  was  less. 
The  thaw  extended  to  Scotland  during  Wednesday,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  Nairn  rose  33°  from  its  reading  at  8  a.m.,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  height  till  Thursday  morning.  This  is  a  most 
unusual  jump,  having  only  been  exceeded,  of  late  years,  by  the 
change  at  Braemar,  December  16,  1882,  which  was  no  less  than 
44°'2  !  from  —  8°'3  to  '?5°'9.  The  heavy  rains  in  Spain  have  some- 
what abated,  but  Friday  and  Saturday  last  were  very  wet  at 
Biarritz,  and  on  Saturday  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
rain  fell  at  Nice. 

As  to  sunshine  last  week,  Jersey  headed  the  list  with  63  per 
cent,  of  "possible  duration."  Then  came  Dublin  with  55  per 
cent.,  and  Pembrokeshire  with  51. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

Tl^i?.  J?7C2L4 lately  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
was  in  reality  not  half  so  bad  a  play  as  was  made  out.  One 
very  strong  situation  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  was  admirably 
conceived,  and  the  dialogue  throughout  was  varied  and  excellent. 
Mr.  Richards  was  very  well  acted  ;  Mr.  Bourchier  himself  played 
extremely  well,  and  so  did  Miss  Norreys  and  Lady  Monckton. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  for  society  to  frequent  the  music-halls, 
and  those  in  the  West  End  command  audiences  wliich,  as  Mr. 
Spectator  would  have  said,  include  even  people  of  "quality." 
The  said  "  quality,"  of  course,  when  accompanied  by  ladies, 
patronize  the  boxes,  and  the  ladies  wear  bonnets.  There  is  a 
certain  "  free  and  easy "  air  about  the  music-halls  which  is 
particularly  attractive,  especially  to  people  who  do  not  care  to 
rush  home  and  change  their  dress,  but  who  can  drop  into  a 
music-hall  exactly  as  they  can  into  a  Parisian  theatre — absolutely 
sam  ceremonie.  This  appeals,  of  course,  to  wayfarers,  and  what 
with  a  couple  of  splendid  ballets,  the  feats  of  a  strong  man,  the 
daring  adventures  of  some  surprising  troupe  of  acrobats,  the 
lady  who  sups  on  nails  and  bits  of  glass,  the  tattooed  gentleman, 
the  latest  comic  singer,  the  traveller  who  is  eclectic  in  his  taste 
can  but  be  amused,  if  not  exactly  instructed.  Then,  again,  a 
music-hall  entertainment,  like  a  quarrel,  can  be  taken  up  or 
dropped  at  any  time.  It  has  absolutely  no  beginning  or  end, 
and  is  only  limited  by  time. 

The  most  magniticent  of  the  metropolitan  music-halls  are 
the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra,  two  of  the  finest  "  theatres  of 
varieties"  in  Europe.  Each  of  these  houses  always  provides 
two  magnificent  ballets  in  each  programme.  These  resemble 
the  grand  ballets  which  are  produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  and  at 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  We  were  recently  asked  by  a  corre- 
.spondent  why  the  Italians  always  desci'ibe  their  leading  dancers 
as  "  of  French  rank."'  It  seems,  according  to  those  great  autho- 
rities on  the  history  of  dancing  Noverre  and  Galini,  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  mima,  or  pantomimist,  an  essen- 
tially Italian  dancer,  who  has  to  illustrate  in  pantomime  the 
action  of  the  ballet,  and  the  lighter  and  more  fantastic  dancer  who 
pirouettes  in  those  scenes  which  are  introduced  simply  to  display 
the  ability  of  the  dancers,  and  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  the  ballet.  Dancing  such  as  we  associate  with 
Taglioni,  Cerito,  Paladino,  De  Sortis,  &c.,  is  not  of  Italian  origin, 
but  of  French  ;  and  in  the  Diary  of  Sanudo  we  read  that  during 
the  fetes  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Lucrezla  Borgia  she 
was  entertained  at  Bologna  with  a  Moorish  dance,  in  which 
Italian  ?«?wie  and  French  dancers  appeared,  "the  Frenchwomen 
being  strangely  graceful,  and  able  to  pirouette  round  and  round 
on  one  toe,  with  the  left  leg  outstretched,  in  a  manner  which  was 
marvellous  to  behold."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
leading  dayiseuse  in  an  Italian  theatre  was  invariably  described 
as  "  di  rango  Frcmcese,"    The  Empire  programme  now  includes 


many  remarkable  "  specialities  " — the  technical  term — such  as  the 
Bedouin  Arab  troupe,  consisting  of  fourteen  people,  who  go 
through  every  conceivable  acrobatic  performance,  including  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  somersaults  we  have  beheld.  Then  there 
is  the  Hungarian  t^uartet,  which  sings  very  brightly,  and  Mile. 
Alvarez,  a  very  neat  "jongleuse,"  and,  lastly,  and  not  least, 
Mllo.  lloltum  and  her  delightful  performing  dogs. 

The  two  ballets  at  the  Alhambra,  Temptation  and  Fun  on  the 
Ice,  are  particularly  picturesque,  especially  the  latter,  in  which 
we  behold  a  quaintly  accurate  reproduction  of  a  Flemish  ker- 
messe  on  the  ice.  The  principal  dancers  are  Mile.  Elia,  from  the 
Scala,  a  lady  who  has  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  art — we  were 
going  to  say,  at  her  finger-ends,  but  would  not  at  her  toe-tips  be 
more  accurate  ? — and  Mile.  Cristino,  from  the  San  Carlo,  a  sur- 
prisingly nimble  dancer,  who  reminds  elderly  folks,  they  declare, 
of  Amelia  Ferraris.  Between  the  ballets  there  is,  of  course,  a 
capital  variety  show,  in  which  no  one  should  miss  seeing  M. 
Boisset's  trained  dogs. 

The  two  leading  music-hall  "  stars  "  of  this  year  of  grace  are 
3[iss  Lottie  Collins  and  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier.  Miss  Collins 
rose  recently  into  fame  at  the  Grand  in  the  pantomime,  and  has 
managed  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  England  in  a  few  weeks 
with  that  tiresome  air,  "  Ta  ra  ra,  boom  de  ay  !  "  Be  this  tune  of 
African  or  of  Asiatic  origin,  it  possesses  the  most  exasperatiiigly 
haunting  melody  we  remember  since  "Pop  goes  the  Weazle."  Every- 
body sings  or  hums  it,  the  organs  grind  it,  and  even  the  bands  are 
beginning  to  play  it.  Still,  no  one  has  any  idea  of  what  it  really 
is,  or  how  it  should  be  sung,  until  they  have  heard  it  rendered  by 
Miss  Collins,  who  is  now  singing  it  nightly  at  the  Gaiety,  the 
Pavilion,  and  the  Tivoli.  Dressed  in  a  longish  skirt  of  black 
and  scarlet  silk,  she  comes  demurely  upon  the  stage,  and  begins 
the  first  verse  slowly,  and  with  a  singularly  pathetic  expression, 
recalling,  as  has  been  very  truly  said,  the  manner  in  which 
Hortense  Schneider  sang  "  Dites-lui."  Suddenly  Miss  Collins 
sets  to  with  a  diablerie  which  defies  description.  It  is  the 
oddest  performance  imaginable,  and  in  its  way  is  both  artistic 
and  original.  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  is  an  artist  of  higher  rank, 
one  of  the  daintiest  we  remember.  He  combines  pathos  and 
humour  in  a  rare  degree. 

Mr.  Harry  Pleon,  at  the  Tivoli,  parodies  Miss  Collins  to  per- 
fection, and,  by  the  way,  the  shooting  feats  of  Western 
and  Martyn  at  this  music-hall  are  well  worth  seeing.  Mile. 
Paquerette,  an  extremely  clever  and  graceful  French  singer  of 
"  chansonnettes  drolatiques,"  is  exclusively  engaged  at  the  Troca- 
devo,  where  is  also  to  be  seen  Aama  the  Giantess  "  and  World's 
Phenomenon,"  and  Germak,  the  "  tallest  man  on  earth";  and  pos- 
sibly by  way  of  contrast  to  these  lofty  personages  is  Colonel  Ulpts, 
the  "  smallest  man  on  earth."  Mr.  Macdermott  still  sings  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  We  could  fill  a  column  with  a  mere  list 
of  the  "  celebrities "  who  nightly  entertain  the  public  at  the 
Pavilion,  the  Trocadero,  the  Oxford,  the  Tivoli,  the  Royal  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Royal.  Talent  and  dexterity  are  displayed  by 
nearly  all  these  artists,  many  of  whom  have  earned  a  European 
reputation  for  their  skill.  A  distinct  change  for  the  better  is 
observable  in  the  metropolitan  music-hall  entertainments.  The 
music  is  of  much  higher  character  than  it  used  to  be,  and  really 
good  operatic  and  ballad-singers  are  listened  to,  not  only  with 
respect,  but  are  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  appearance  of 
such  an  actress  as  Miss  Amy  Roselle,  who  recently  recited  for 
over  a  hundred  nights  in  succession  at  the  Empire,  is  invariably 
greeted  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  It  would  appear  that 
frequenters  of  music-halls  would  rather  hear  a  thoroughly  well- 
sung  ballad  and  a  good  recitation  than  the  vulgar  songs  and 
duets  which  were  until  lately  so  exclusively  popular.  It  must, 
however,  be  very  difficult  and  trying  to  sing  in  a  fog  of  tobacco- 
smoke  ! — which  also  tries  the  eyes  and  the  lungs  of  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  "  smoking  concerts  "  on  so  large  a  scale. 


ANTIQUE  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

THERE  is  always  a  certain  peculiar  aroma  about  relics  of  the 
past.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  literary  matters.  And 
we  venture  to  trust  that  no  literary  matter  will  appeal  to  the 
contemporary  reader  more  quaintly  and  amusingly  than  some  of 
the  subjoined  extracts  from  musical  criticisms  of  a  bygone  day. 
A  recent  action  for  libel  brought  by  a  vocalist  against  The  Daih/ 
Telegraph  illustrated  the  delicacy  of  susceptibility  with  which  a 
true  artist  has  to  contend.  But  how,  we  wonder,  would  a  singer 
of  the  present  day  appreciate  such  a  notice  as  the  following,  from 
an  account  of  a  concert  in  York,  as  reported  by  a  fashionable 
magazine  dated  August,  1831  ? 

The  compass  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  voice  is  not  so  extensive  es  it  was, 
added  to  which  her  execution,  from  w.ant  of  practice,  if  from  no  other  c.iuse, 
h.is  wofully  fallen  off;  and  yet  she  had  the  folly,  for  we  can  call  it  notliing 
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else,  to  attempt  "  Ah  pertido  spergiuro  "  (Beethoven).  Such  a  hotchpotch 
we  never  witnessed,  Mrs.  A.,  and  the  baud,  appeared  to  emulate  each  other 
in  setting  time,  tune,  and  expression  at  utter  deliauce.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  we  detecicd  the  lady,  hurlcsquin;;-  a  chromatic  descent ;  it 
was  for  all  the  world  like  an  audible  yawn,  and  if  she  intended  it  as  a  piece 
of  humour,  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  etlected  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Plaving  completely  exhausted  herself  after  her  sixth  performance,  the 
seventh  was  omitted. 

The  critic  is  here  outspoken  to  the  verge  of  ferocity  as  regards 
Mrs.  Atliinson,  who  seems  to  have  at  any  rate  worked  hard,  if 
unavailingly,  to  make  the  concert  a  success.  But  he  is  even  more 
severe  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra : — 

The  ludicrous  vagaries  of  the  band  are  not  to  be  described  ;  many  of 
them  laboured  in  vain  to  get  their  instruments  in  tune.  We  espied  a 
double  bass  player  in  sad  perplexity  as  to  which  way  he  was  to  turn  his 
pegs,  and  anxiously  watching  his  principal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  set  him  right  in  this  particular.  The  first  trombone,  who  was 
blaring  away  at  a  great  rate,  suddenly  appeared  to  be  very  ill  at  ease,  and 
no  wonder,  for  his  partner  every  now  and  then  thrust  the  long  shifting 
movement  of  his  instrument  into  the  other's  side.  After  this  was  remedied 
the  second  trombone  could  not  get  on  at  all,  and  finding  he  had  been 
playing  out  of  the  wrong  copy,  wandered  about  the  back  of  the  orchestra, 
looking  over  several  vacant  stands,  till  he  fixed  upon  one  upon  which  was 
lying  a  copy  which  he  fancied  would  suit  him  better.  A  young  lad  witli  a 
bassoon  as  long  as  himself  grunted  out  a  few  notes  as  the  humour  of  the 
moment  might  suggest  ;  sometimes  he  put  the  other  wind  instruments  out, 
but  that  mattered  little,  as  they  in  their  turn  put  out  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  they,  again,  the  singers,  so  that  a  persevering  nniformity  in  this 
I'espect  was  pretty  well  maintained  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Horncastle  sang  on  this  occasion  ;  but  all  the  critic  can  find 
to  say  about  him  is  that  "  he  bawled  away  most  gloriously,"  and 
he  is  bitterly  satirical  upon  a  colleague  in  the  press  who  had 
innocently  remarked  that  Mr.  Horncastle  had  "  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  splendid  execution  of  Braham."  "  This,"  cries  our 
trenchant  scribe,  "is  a  piece  of  news  which  we  think  our  London 
friends  should  know  of;  for  if  Mr.  Braham  really  has  transferred 
his  gallery-roaring  to  Mr.  Horncastle,  they  will  certainly  be 
gainers  by  it."  Referring  in  favourable,  but  patronizing,  terms  to 
the  singing  of  Miss  Byfield,  he  characteristically  observes  : — 

In  the  concerted  pieces  she  can  hardly  keep  her  countenance,  owing  to 
the  discordant  noise  produced  by  the  other  singers,  assisted  by  the 
fiddlers. 

In  the  year  1831 — when  Pasta,  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  Taglioni 
were  at  the  opera,  and  Braham  and  Ole  Bull  were  in  their  prime 
— music  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  much  discussed  as  at  the 
present  day  by  the  press.  In  the  Eoyal  Ladys  Magazine,  and 
Archives  of  the  Court  of  St.  Jameses,  dated  September,  we  find  a 
review  of  new  music,  a  very  careful,  if  somewhat  acrimonious, 
notice  of  recent  performances  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  "  Provincial  Musicals."  A  fair  idea 
of  the  uncompromising  style  in  which  the  critic  of  the  period 
dealt  with  the  opera  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

At  the  very  end  of  the  season,  no  less  than  three  new  operas  were 
crammed  together:  Gnecco's  Prova  d'una  Opera  seria,  Donizetti's  Anna 
Bnltna,  and  Bellini's  Sonnamhuhi,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
.  .  .  Bellini's  opera  was  brought  out  a  night  or  two  before  the  house  was 
shut  lip,  and  notwitlistanding  the  blunders  committed  both  by  the  band 
and  the  singers,  it  met  with  every  success.  .  .  .  The  two  principal  parts  he 
(Bellini)  wrote  for  Pasta  and  Kubini,  and  we  must  say  he  has  been  more 
successful  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  .  .  .  The  part  of  the  Count  was 
altogether  misconceived  by  Santini;  he  made  a  frivolous  buft'oon  of  him- 
self, instead  of  appearing  as  a  man  of  gallantry  possessed  of  good  feeling 
and  honour.  .  .  .  Speaking  musically,  we  cannot  say  the  season  has  been 
a  very  good  one.  Gnecco's  was  by  far  the  best  of  the  new  operas  ;  the 
style  of  it  constantly  reminded  us  of  Cimarosa,  and  we  regret  it  was  not 
more  frequently  performed. 

Gnecco's  opera  will  probably  not  be  heard  again  by  any  living 
person.  Rubini,  during  the  season  alluded  to,  is  regarded  by  our 
expert  as  a  "  complete  failure."  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Royal  Lady's  Magazine  an  arrangement  (of  Beethoven's  "Halle- 
lujah," from  the  Mount  of  Olives)  is  described  as  one  than  which 
"  a  more  slovenly  could  hardly  have  been  put  forward  by  any 
one  pretending  to  be  a  musician."  The  annexed  paragraph  from 
the  article  devoted  to  provincial  matters  is  worth  quoting  as  a 
specimen  of  literary  directness: — 

The  silly  men  of  Liverpool,  having  made  a  rule  that  no  tradesman  should 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  concerts,  have  been  forced  to  shut  up  their 
music-hall  for  want  of  support,  and  it  is  now  being  converted  intoa  bazaar. 
Out  upon  such  donkeys. 

Our  next  clipping  has  a  particular  interest,  as  showing  in  how 
little  esteem  the  writer  held  a  Cheltenham  audience : — 

The  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham  enjoy  the  superlative  distinction  of 
having  pelted  the  greatest  violin-player  that  ever  existed  out  of  their 
town.  Soon  after  this  glorious  acliievement  we  attended  a  pet  concert  at 
Cheltenham,  and  from  what  we  then  heard  applauded  we  are  convinced 
I'aganini's  pl.aying  must  have  been  a  dead  letter  to  such  a  wisliy-washy 
audience.  Four  overtures — namely,  Semii-dmic/e,  JJer  Freyschutz.  Figaro, 
and  Eijmont  (!) — were  performed  by  a  set  not  lit  to  play  quadrilles  ;  for, 
though  the  Montpellier  Spa  has  a  very  good  band  of  wind  instruments,  it 


is  a  very  difl'erent  thing  when  some  of  the  best  players  take  to  rasping, 
sawing,  and  scraping.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  them  watching 
each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  some  cue  as  to  the  preci.se  part  of  the  page 
they  ought  lo  be  )ilaying  from.  One  young  fellow  having  completely  lost 
himself,  played  the  same  passage  over  and  over  again,  till  he  observed  some 
of  them  near  him  turn  over  leaf.  The  instruments  were  neither  in  tune 
with  themselves  nor  with  each  other,  and  the  pianoforte  was  pitched  nearly 
half  a  tone  lower  than  the  wind  instruments.  The  names  of  the  singers, 
who  were  all  of  the  wnfair  sex,  did  not  appear  ;  their  perfdrmaiice  was  of 
the  most  contemptible  description.  A  Mr.  Hay  (the  only  name  n;entio'icd 
in  the  bills)  sang  some  of  the  vulgarest  songs  in  the  vulgarest  style  ever 
heard  out  of  the  streets,  and  received  the  rapturous  applause  of  the 
audience. 

Here  is  a  quaint  but  crushing  reference  to  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation in  Lancaster : — 

The  opera  of  Masanielln  has  been  got  up  at  this  Lancaster  theatre,  the 
music  being  left  out,  no  doubt  by  veiy  particular  desire,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  only  live  persons  in  the  orchestra.  An  Irish  Jig  w.as  substituted  for 
the  overture,  and  a  Scotcli  dance  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  tho 
piece. 

From  a  totally  different  source  we  transcribe  an  excerpt  from 
a  criticism  which  appeared  in  June  1836  of  the  last  Philharmonic 
Concert  of  that  season.  At  this  time  Malibran  and  Grisi 
were  at  their  zenith,  and  in  the  same  number  an  appreciative 
notice  appears  of  their  singing,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Balfe : — 

M.  Thalberg  again  gave  one  of  his  wonderful  performances.  It  is  quite 
lamentable  to  read  some  of  the  contemporary  criticisms  on  the  playing  of 
this  great  artist.  Are  we  really  a  nation  of  drivellers  in  musical  matters, 
or  are  the  critics  of  the  daily  press  most  especially  ignorant  in  all  matters 
of  art  ?  We  here  refer  more  particularly  to  the  criticisms  in  a  morning 
paper,  in  which  Thalberg's  playing  is  compared  to  a  French  musical  snulf- 
box,  and  Ole  Bull's  violin-playing  gravely  stated  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Paganini.  What  coulidence  can  be  placed  in  critics  who  so  reclclessly  get 
out  of  their  depth  upon  subjects  they  do  not  understand.'  The  second  act 
(querj'  part)  opened  with  Mozart's  sinfonia  in  E  tlat,  to  which  the  orchestra 
gave  the  most  perfect  ell'ect.  M.  Ole  Bull  then  played  a  military  fantasia. 
The  execution  of  this  young  artist  is  very  sweet  and  very  perfect,  but  it 
wants  breadth  and  power  and  character ;  and  the  cantahile,  though 
beautiful  in  mechanism,  and  meant  to  convey  feeling,  is  nevertheless  cold 
and  kindles  no  emotion.  Besides,  Mr.  Bull's  music  is  very  bad — it  wants 
genius,  being  devoid  of  conception  and  efl'ect,  and  full  of  grammatical 
errors.  O  Paganini !  how  art  thou  misunderstood  here  !  How  has  thy 
name  been  profaned  ! 

The  complaint  of  the  contemporary  musical  critic  as  to  the 
banalite  of  most  drawing-room  songs  is  evidently  no  new  thing. 
A  writer  at  about  the  date  of  our  last  extract  says,  in  mentioning 
a  new  song  by  Edward  Cruse  : 

We  are  glad  to  haye  any  musical  work  before  us  that  bears  not  the  form 
of  those  songs  and  ballads  which  constitute  the  trashy  stock-in-trade  of 
most  music-sellers,  and  haunt  and  worry  us  to  death  in  every  drawing- 
room  ^ve  enter. 

Our  final  example  of  an  audacious  spirit  that  was  perhaps 
found  too  violent  to  effect  the  object  at  which  it  aimed  is  a 
notice  of  the  Colosseum,  and  we  give  it  verbatim  from  the 
October  number  of  the  Cotirt  Magazine  of  1836  : — 

We  have  been  the  last  among  our  contemporaries  to  lavish  praise  upon 
this  establishment,  which,  though  certainly  attractive  in  its  local  arrange- 
ments, offers  nothing  in  the  shape  of  enteitainnient  to  justify  the  price  of 
admission.  How  Jlr.  Braham,  with  his  high  talents  and  great  reputation, 
can  appear  there  (at  the  Colosseum)  and  sing  the  trash  he  does — out- 
Heroding  Herod  in  that  intense  vulgarity  of  ballad  singing  style  with 
which  during  tlie  last  twenty  years  he  has  vitiated  the  national  taste — we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  is  lamentable  to  hear  Braham,  who  ought  to 
be  the  first  singer  of  his  age,  who  was  once  celebrated  even  in  Italy, 
here  hooking  his  notes,  jerking  his  syllables,  and  introducing  such  orna- 
ments as  would  delight  only  the  miscellaneous  audience  at  a  tavern.  We 
could  have  hissed  him,  but  we  forbore  out  of  respect  for  his  former  great- 
ness. Madame  Salais  the  best  Mrs.  Bundle  we  ever  saw.  Miss  Jlecovino, 
an  awkward,  gawky  girl  with  long  teeth  and  a  cross  look,  sings  most 
awfully  out  of  tune.    Well  had  it  been  for  us  if  our  ears  had  been  plugged. 

The  concluding  lines  are  cruel  to  an  extent  which  we  should 
hardly  tolerate  to-day ;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  advantageously 
perused  by  artists  who  contemplate  taking  action  for  libel  when 
they  find  themselves  estimated  by  the  press  a  little  less  highly 
than  by  themselves. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  SUFFICIENT  REASON. 

I CANNOT  be  your  Alderman — 
No,  no  !  I  must  refuse ; 
Though  I  would  fain  do  all  I  can 

For  my  peculiar  views. 
Your  Alderman  I  cannot  be  ; 

Though  tempted,  I  resist — 
Let  some  one  else  instead  of  me 
Play  Individualist. 
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My  reasons  are  not  for  to  seek, 

And  I  will  mention  two  ; 
Of  various  others  I  miglit  s])eak, 

But  these,  I  think,  will  do. 
My  work  is  greatly  in  arrear. 

And  were  I  not  to  shun 
The  duties  pressed  on  me,  I  fear 

I  should  not  get  it  done. 

But,  though  this  be  no  reason  had, 

Yet  take  it  not  amiss 
If  I  to  it  presume  to  add 

Another,  which  is  this  : — 
That  while  I  might  decline,  no  doubt, 

To  talk  myself,  yet  still. 
Merely  to  sit  your  talking  out 

Would  make  me  yery  ill. 

You  might,  perhaps,  be  well  content 

Your  projects  to  rehearse. 
But  while  you  talked  of  "  betterment " 

I  should  be  growing  worse ; 
And  from  that  intellectual  feast 

Beturning,  I  should  dread 
That  it  would,  for  a  month  at  least, 

Confine  me  to  my  bed. 

I  think  you  would  not  find  it  nice 

To  have,  my  worthy  friends. 
An  Alderman  who's  absent  thrice 

For  once  that  he  attends. 
Nor  should  I  like  it,  ill  or  well, 

And  so,  with  many  thanks, 
I  really  must  decline  to  swell 

Your  Aldermanic  ranks. 

Certain  Moderates  speak. 

Good  Mr.  Spencer,  well  do  you 

(Or  so  it  seems  to  us) 
The  Council's  meeting  to  eschew, 

If  it  afi'ects  you  thus  ; 
If  for  a  month  it  lays  you  flat. 

Your  choice  one  can't  condemn  ; 
But  0  !  that  whensoe'er  they  sat 

It  did  the  like  for  them ! 


REVIEWS. 


OLD  TOURAINE.* 

IT  is  not  always  possible  to  asseverate,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
good  book,  that  such  a  book  ought  to  have  been  written ;  for  a 
multiplicity  of  works  on  a  given  topic  may  often  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  subject  matter.  Of  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook's  volumes  on  the 
castles  of  Old  Touraine,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
ample  room  awaiting  their  appearance.  Happily  for  himself,  the 
author  here  deals  with  materials  that,  although  teeming  with 
interests  of  every  complexion,  have  heretofore  been  insufficiently 
investigated.  Happily  for  his  readers,  he  deals  with  them  in  a 
critical  and  felicitous  spirit. 

Treated  as  it  is  from  a  three-cornered  point  of  view,  historical, 
literary,  artistic,  the  subject  is  engrossing,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  fill  legitimately  two  goodly  tomes.  Concerning  these,  let 
it  be  suflicient  praise  from  the  outset  to  say  that  the  reader,  if 
he  have  already  seen  the  Garden  of  France,  lingered  amid  its 
scenery,  wandered  from  one  of  its  admirable  mansions  to  another, 
must  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  book  to  tell  him  much  about 
them,  and  in  attractive  style  ;  and  if  he  be  yet  personally  un- 
acquainted with  the  country  of  Kabelais  and  Balzac,  he  can  but 
long  for  an  opportunity  to  hie  him  thither,  and  test  with  his  own 
senses  the  accuracy  of  the  writer's  enthusiastic  disquisitions. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  vindertaking  of  a  task  of  this  kind  is 
to  determine  its  limits.  Although  with  some  evident  efibrt,  Mr. 
Cook  has  practically  hemmed  himself  in  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  old  province  of  Touraine  which  was  united  to  the  French 
Crown  by  Louis  XI.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  include 
within  the  province  a  part  of  the  old  Blaisois  (for  the  sake  of 
Blois,  Beauregard,  and  Chambord),  which  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Orleannais  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  a  part  of  the 
Saumurois  district  to  the  east,  which  appertained  to  Anjou.  The 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Blois  and  Saumur,  and  the 
ancient  Brenne  are  adopted  as  the  northern  and  southern  limits. 
Thus  is  the  area  selected  by  Mr.  Cook  for  his  historical  and  topo- 
graphical descriptions  shown  to  cover  a  little  more  than  the 
modern  department  of  Indre-et-Loire, 

Within  these  boundaries  is  grouped, 'along  the  course  of  the 

*  Old  Touraine :  tlie  Life  and  History  of  tlie  famous  Cliatedu.i:  of  France. 
By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  B.A.  (sometime  Seliolar  of  VVadhani  College, 
Oxford}.    2  vols.    London :  I'ercival  &  Co.  1892. 


Loire  and  of  four  tributaries  (the  Cosson,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and 
the  Vienne),  a  pleiad  of  castles,  whether  sinister  mediaeval  strong- 
holds, or  architectural  jewels  of  the  Renaissance  period,  which 
have  perhaps  more  romance  and  history  to  tell  than  even  the  long 
line  of  sky-threatening  keeps  that  cling  to  the  sides  of  Rhenish 
crags — history  and  romance,  moreover,  that  appeal  in  many 
cases  to  English  hearts  and  interests.  In  old  Touraine  "  rose 
the  early  fortresses  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  the  "  castle-builders  "  ; 
there  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Angevin  Empire.  There, 
on  the  river  Vienne,  still  stand  the  remains  of  Chinon,  the 
favourite  French  residence  of  our  second  Henry,  where  he  died 
broken-hearted ;  where  the  Lion-hearted  seized  upon  his  father's 
treasure ;  and  where,  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  a  visit  from 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  to  her  King  began  to  turn  the  tide  of 
England's  success  in  France.  Close  by  is  the  Abbey  of  Fonte- 
yrault,  with  its  tombs  of  Plantagenets.  To  the  south,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Indre,  is  the  rugged  keep  of  Loches,  with  all  its 
warlike  memories  of  the  Black  Foulques  and  of  Cceur-de-Lion, 
and  of  the  more  sombre  associations  of  Louis  XI. — Loches,  the 
gruesome  place  of  durance  for  La  Balue,  for  Ludovico  Sforza,  and 
so  many  later  captives  in  that  Bastille  of  central  France. 

Nearer  the  point  where  this  same  Indre  mixes  its  flood  with 
that  of  the  mighty  Loire  is  Azay-le-Ridel,  the  most  typical  of 
French  Renaissance  chateaux.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire 
itself  stands  the  third  Castle  of  Chaumont,  on  the  site  of  its  two 
predecessors,  where  took  place  the  last  meeting  of  Henry  with 
Becket,  where,  in  1460,  was  born  Georges,  who  was  to  become 
the  great  Cardinal  d'Amboise.  And  further  down  is  Amboise 
itself,  the  Koyal  seat,  in  days  of  yore  the  scene  of  such  hideous 
doings  on  political,  if  not  religious,  grounds.  Northernmost,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  rises  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  with  its  architectural 
tours  de  force,  the  Court  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Francis,  the  scene 
of  a  treacherous  murder  by  a  French  king  of  a  treacherous  enemy, 
the  puissant  Due  de  Guise.  Astride  on  the  waters  of  the  Cher 
sits  Chenonceaux  the  gem,  preserving  memories  of  two  perilously 
lovely,  widely  different  women — Mary  Stuart,  Diane  de  Poitiers. 
On  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  country  is  Chambord,  the 
marvellous  hybrid,  the  "  converted  "  feudal  stronghold,  the  frown- 
ing fortress  changed  by  the  will  of  Francis  I.  into  a  smiling 
pleasaunce,  which  witnessed  the  premih-es  of  Monsieur  de 
Fourceaugnac  and  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentillmmne.  Of  Plessis-lez- 
Tours,  unfortunately  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  lover  of  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward,  nothing  remains  but  the  foundations. 

These,  not  to  mention  sundry  other  sites  of  minor  interest,  are 
taken  as  resting  and  fresh  starting  places  for  topographical 
investigations,  combined  with  far-reaching  dissertations  on  French 
political  and  ethical  history.  It  is  in  the  successful  chronological 
arrangement  of  chapters,  the  special  scopes  of  which  often  over- 
lap each  other,  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  work  has  been 
overcome.  Each  castle,  as  the  writer  points  out  in  his  preface, 
has,  of  course,  a  connected  history  of  its  own,  sometimes  going  as 
far  back  as  Roman  times,  sometimes  reaching  forward  to  the 
present  day.  But  with  each  castle  is  also  associated  some 
prominent  event,  some  notorious  name,  whose  importance  over- 
shadows every  other  memory  attendant  on  the  place.  This  is 
what  made  it  possible  "  to  arrange  these  '  moments '  chronolo- 
gically, and  thus  gradually  to  unwind  a  more  or  less  connected 
thread  of  history,  from  the  rise  of  the  Angevin  Plantagenets, 
where  Chinon  guards  the  bridge  of  the  Vienne,  to  the  last  days  of 
the  Valois  in  the  Castle  of  Blois." 

Anything  approaching  a  thorough  treatment  of  so  long  a 
pei'iod  within  the  compass  of  some  five  hundred  pages  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  But  with  the  exception  of  a,  perhaps,  not  suffi- 
ciently restrained  tendency  to  expatiate,  at  greater  length  than  the 
purpose  of  the  book  warrants,  on  the  "  Italian  wars "  of  the 
French  Kings  from  Charles  VIII.  to  Francis  II.,  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  lays  out  his  history  on  the  pegs  he  has  selected 
is  artistic  and  harmonious. 

A  book  of  this  kind  must  naturally  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  compilation ;  but  "  there  are  faggots  and  faggots." 
Mr.  Cook's  bundles  of  sticks  are  tied  up  very  well.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  his  punctilious  loyalty  in  acknowledging  the 
sources  of  ready-made  information,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  distinguish  the  purely  original  matter  from  the  qualified 
quotation.  But  original  matter  abounds.  This  takes  the  shape 
of  vivid  description  of  architectural  and  natural  beauties,  of 
ethical  disquisitions  on  many  leading  phases  of  French  history, 
especially  dramatic  when  they  deal  with  the  paramount  political 
influence  of  women  in  France,  "  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  discarding 
clauses  of  the  Salic  law,"  and  especially  of  literary  excursions. 
Throughout  Mr.  Cook's  pages  there  is  perceptible  a  genuine  and 
fresh,  yet  scholarly,  sympathy  with  both  the  medireval  and  the 
Renaissance  spirits.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  appreciates 
Villon  and  Charles  d'Orleans,  in  their  proper  proportion,  and  feels 
with  them  as  well  as  with  Ronsard,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  and 
Rabelais.  Indeed,  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  joyous  and  pro- 
found Maistre  Alcofribas  which  crop  up  at  every  step  (as  it  is 
meet  they  should  in  the  plantureuse  Touraine)  reveal  a  critically 
sympathetic  estimation  of  that  subtle  abstractor  of  quintessence. 
On  architectural  grounds  Mr.  Cook  lays  claim  to  a  pleasing  dis- 
covery, being  no  less  a  one  than  that  of  the  model  from  which 
were  taken  the  marvellous  lines  of  the  escalier  d  jour,  in  the  wing 
of  Francis  I.  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois.  This  famous  staircase, 
■which  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity — 

Carved  with  fij^ures  strange  and  siveet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain— 
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a  perfect  -whole  for  which  a  master's  mind  drew  the  first  plans 
and  worked  out  every  detail  carefully  and  lovingly  is  ascribed 
to  Jean  Goujon  ;  so  is  everj-thing  of  unknown  origin  belonging  to 
that  period.  But  on  this  tradition  Mr.  Cook  throws  considerable 
doubt,  and  adduces  many  reasons  for  attributing  the  honour  of 
this  unique  architectural  wonder  to  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  But,  be 
the  designer  Goujon  or  Leonardo,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  says 
Mr.  Cook,  that  the  spiral  xipon  the  interior  shaft  of  the  stairs, 
which  wind  upwards  "  like  a  flame  blown  from  beneath,  or  like 
the  flying  spiral  of  a  jet  of  water,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
curve  which  is  contained  within  a  sea  shell  (in  this  case  Valuta 
Vespertilio)  ;  for  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  of  that  necessary 
order  which  comes  of  perfect  skill  and  finds  its  ultimate  justifi- 
cation in  the  essential  harmony  of  natural  structures."  In  the 
Blois  staircase  the  same  correspondence  would  seem  to  exist  on 
the  outside  ;  the  exterior  lines  of  Voluia  Vespertilio  have  in 
every  respect  the  same  arrnngement  as  the  outer  balustrade  of 
the  winding  staircase,  and  are  reversed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  spiral. 

Among  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a  felicitous 
book  stand  first  and  foremost  the  rich  mine  of  original  autho- 
rities published  in  the  Documents  Inedits,  the  collection  of 
Memoires  by  Petitot,  and  the  smaller  transcripts  by  Zeller  from 
the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time.  Next  in  importance  to 
these  come  Yriarte's  Cesar  Borgia,  JJn  Gentilhomme  des  Tetnps 
Passes,  by  C.  Coignet,  Norgate's  Angevin  Kings  and  the  End  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  &nA  Marguerite  de  Navarre  of  Mme.  Darmesteter. 

The  preface  is  stamped  with  a  quotation  from  De  Maistre  : 
"  pour  I'instruction  de  I'Univei's  sedentaire."  But,  although  by 
no  means  wr'tten  in  the  customary  style  of  guide-books,  Mr. 
Cook's  two  volumes  are  suitable  and  trustworthy  philosophers  and 
friends  to  those  who  would  spend  a  summer  month  in  that  rich, 
smiling  land,  where  from  every  eminence  that  rises  above  the 
vine-clad  plains  the  traveller 

Decouvre  d'un  vienx  inanoir 

Les  tourelles  en  poivriere 

Et  les  hauls  toits  en  eteignoir. 

There  are  numerous  illustrations,  among  which  the  original 
drawings  (many  of  these  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cook)  are  singularly 
pleasing.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  photographs 
were  not  all  "  translated  "  into  etching.  They  are  good,  and,  of 
course,  very  exact,  but  they  seem  very  hard  side  by  side  with  the 
work  of  a  feeling  hand. 


MELMOTII  THE  WANDEREE.* 

THE  fame  of  Maturin  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  not  so 
much  through  a  decay  as  a  forgetting,  a  result  that  is  due  to 
his  association  with  an  extinct  school  of  fiction.  English  critics 
have  commonly  regarded  him  as  the  last  exponent  of  Gothic 
romance,  and  this,  no  doubt,  he  was.  But  this  view,  correct 
though  it  be,  does  not  in  itself  suffice  as  the  basis  for  a  critical 
definition  of  Maturin's  place  in  fiction,  though  it  might,  did  it 
express  the  whole  truth,  account  for  the  present  oblivion  that 
beclouds  his  name.  But  Maturin  was  something  more  than  a 
Eadcliffian  terrorist  and  the  last  of  the  Goths,  and  the  sources  of 
his  remarkable  influence  must  be  sought  for  in  what  is  individual 
and  peculiar  in  his  genius  rather  than  in  what  is  generic  in  his 
school.  Such  is  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  editors  of  this 
handsome  library  edition  of  the  most  famous  of  Maturin's 
romances,  Melmoth  the  Wanderer — "  la  grande  creation  satanique 
du  rev(§rend  Maturin,"  as  Baudelaire  has  it — "  the  greatest  work  of 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Europe,"  as  runs  the  verdict  of 
Balzac,  whose  Melmoth  reconcilie  a  Veqlise  is  a  striking  example 
of  Maturin's  influence  on  French  literature.  The  work  of  editing 
these  volumes  has  been  most  efficiently  performed,  and  we 
cannot  but  consider  it  fortunate  that  it  should  have  fallen  to 
hands  so  capable  to  present  to  an  oblivious  public  this  masterpiece 
of  neglected  genius.  The  memoir,  written  with  tact  and  taste, 
comprises  a  suggestive  sketch  of  the  personality  of  the  genial  and 
eccentric  romancer,  while  the  new  particulars  concerning  his 
career  which  we  owe  to  editorial  research  are  full  of  interest, 
even  though  they  do  not  allay  the  natural  curiosity  to  know 
more.  That  so  little  is  known  is,  it  seems,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  one  of  Maturin's  sons,  who  was  moved  to  destroy  his 
father's  MSS.  and  correspondence  from  sheer  dislike  of  the  stage 
and  the  family  connexion  with  it.  This  unliterary,  if  not 
unfilial,  act  involved,  it  is  conjectured,  the  loss  of  letters  by 
Balzac  and  Goethe,  with  what  more  of  valuable  matter  it 
were  heartrending  to  imagine.  It  is  a  conflagration  most  afflict- 
ing to  the  romantic  mind.  But  we  would  not  dwell  on  the 
disaster,  finding  it  meeter  to  acknowledge  such  amends  as  the 
editor  provides  in  a  useful,  if  not  complete,  bibliography,  and 
an  excellent  bibliography  of  criticisms,  or  collection  of  con- 
temporary and  latter-day  critical  verdicts,  on  Maturin's  works, 
with  valuable  notes  thereon.  In  this  commentary  on  the  critics, 
Balzac's  various  appreciations  of  Maturin,  Gustavo  Blanche's 
criticisms  in  the  l{evue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  other  interesting 
matters  are  cited  and  discussed.  Further,  we  have  a  critical 
estimate  in  "  A  Note  on  Charles  Kobert  Maturin,"  in  which  it 
is  rightly  urged  that  it  is  time  that  Balzac's  opinion  of  Maturin's 

*  Melmotli  t/ie  Wanderer.  By  Charles  Robert  Maturin.  A  new 
edition  from  the  Original  Text,  with  Memoir  and  Bibliography.  3  vols. 
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genius,  as  "  the  estimate  of  the  greatest  of  romancers,"  should 
have  its  full  weight  in  considering  Maturin's  claims.  This  laud- 
able object  is  now  realized,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  edition  of  Maturin. 

In  the  "Note"  the  critical  view  of  Maturin's  romance  and 
tragedies  is  not  written  from  the  mere  archaic  standpoint.  The- 
author  of  Melmoth  is,  in  fact,  studied  apart  from  the  illustrious 
practitioners  of  a  defunct  school  of  fiction.  The  secret  springs  of 
Balzac's  admiration,  and  of  all  that  has  inspired  French  criticisra 
of  Maturin,  are,  it  is  justly  insisted,  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  Maturin's  imagination.  They  lie  far  below  those 
accidents — for  such,  to  some  extent,  they  are — of  form,  or  method, 
or  machinery,  by  which  Maturin's  works  are  related  to  the  chiefs 
of  Gothic  romance.  There  is  a  vitality  in  his  romances  that  is 
independent  of  those  external  or  picturesque  attractions  which 
are  common  to  them  and  the  Eadcliffian  novel,  a  vitality  that  out- 
lives the  vitality  which  representations  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
terrible  possess  for  youthful  imaginations.  There  is  also  an 
element  of  modernite  in  certain  of  Maturin's  novels,  noticed 
originally  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  which  the  author  of  the  "  Note  " 
has  well  observed  is  "premature  to  the  age."  This  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  true  inwardness  of  Balzac's  interest 
in  Maturin,  and  it  establishes  the  Irish  romancer  in  an 
important  position  in  the  evolution  of  modern  fiction.  But 
generally,  and  with  regard  to  Melmoth,  we  cannot  but  think  the- 
editors  have  imperfectly  recognized  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Radclifle 
on  Maturin.  It  is  true  that  Maturin  writes,  in  reference  to  his 
first  romance,  Montorio,  and  the  Gothic  tales  of  the  period,  "tha 
date  of  that  style  was  out  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  had  not  the 
powers  to  revive  it."  The  fashion  may  liave  been  waning  in 
1807,  when  Montorio  was  published;  but  the  popularity  of  Mrs. 
Eadclifl'e  did  not  wane  for  many  a  year  after.  The  reviews  of 
the  book  point  to  its  Eadcliffian  qualities  as  assuring  its  success, 
and  none  of  the  author's  writings,  excepting  Bertram,  enjoyed  so 
prodigious  a  circulation.  We  find,  indeed,  in  almost  all  his 
works  the  reflection  of  the  sincerity  of  Maturin's  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Eadclifl'e.  Let  us  take  the  tinal  scene  of  Melmoth,  where 
Mon^ada  and  young  Melmoth,  like  the  students  in  Marlowe's 
Faustus,  await  in  terror  the  final  taking  oft'  of  the  Wanderer 
outside  his  chamber.  If  you  frankly  accept  the  supernatural 
situation,  free  from  ingenious  Eadcliffian  compromise,  you  natu- 
rally expect  a  sequel  precisely  identical  with  that  in  Marlowe. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  when  silence  follows  the  fiendish  hub- 
bub, and  Mon^ada  with  Melmoth  burst  into  the  chamber  and 
find  it  empty,  their  attention  is  attracted  to  a  small  door.  That 
door  is  the  very  key  to  the  machinery  of  "  explanation."  "  It; 
communicated  with  a  back  staircase  and  was  open."  They  pas& 
out  on  to  the  sea  cliff',  pursuing  "  a  kind  of  track  as  if  a  person 
had  dragged,  or  been  dragged,  his  way  through  it.''  Now,  when 
we  recall  that  the  Wanderer  is  previously  described  as  aged  and 
decrepit,  it  is  plain  that  the  reader  is  meant  to  have  a  chance  of  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  supernatural.  It  may  be  suicide,  or  it 
may  be  the  fate  of  Faustus.  We  cannot,  therefore,  subscribe  t*> 
the  editorial  conclusion  that  "  the  influence  of  the  Walpole-Ead- 
cliffe  section  of  the  school  is  observable  only  in  his  first  work, 
Montorio,  and  he  i'alls  here,  and  here  only,  into  those  errors  of 
'  explanation '  so  skilfully  exposed  Ijy  Scott."  In  conclusion,  we 
may  note  that  this  attractive  reprint  follows  the  original  text, 
obvious  misprints  being  corrected,  and  preserves  certain  fashions 
in  spelling,  such  as  "  faulter  "  and  "  groupe,"  as  are  characteristic 
of  the  period. 


FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL  ESSAY.S.— SERIES  IV.« 

THE  new  volume  of  Essays  by  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Modern 
Elistory  at  Oxford  contains  what  is  commercially  styled  "a 
varied  assortment,"  though,  as  he  says,  all  may  fairly  come  under 
the  general  head  of  "historical."  One  paper,  "Points  in  the 
History  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,"  has  not  been  printed  before  ;  the 
rest,  though  in  some  cases  considerably  rewritten,  have  in  sub- 
stance at  least  appealed  elsewhere,  several  of  them  in  our 
own  columns.  The  volume  opens  with  an  article  on  Carthage-, 
which  is  followed  by  one  on  "  English  and  French  Towns," 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  four  papers,  on  Aquse 
Sextiaj  (Aix-en-Provence),  Orange,  Augustodunum  (Autun), 
P6rigueux,  and  Cahors.  This  last,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Contemporary  Bevietv,  was,  we  learn,  criticized  as  "  too 
learned  for  a  holiday  article."  Mr.  Freeman  evidently  does  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  answer  his  critic  in  this  matter,  but  charac- 
teristically remarks  that  he  thereby  "  learned  that  there  are 
minds  which  cannot  understand  that  the  tracing  out  of  the 
features  and  history  of  a  city  may  be  as  truly  a  scientific  business 
to  one  man  as  the  study  of  the  surrounding_^o/vi  and  fauna  is  to 
another."  The  seventh  essay,  "The  Lords  of  Ardres,"is  founded 
upon  the  history  of  the  Counts  of  Guines,  by  Lambert  of  Ardres, 
in  the  24th  volume  of  Monumenta  Germanire  Historica.  Lambert 
was  a  ririest  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Ardres,  and  it  so 
happened  that  in  1 194  there  arose  an  unpleasantness  between 
him  and  the  ruling  house  of  Guines  and  Ardres  on  a  question  of 
ringing  the  church  bells  at  the  Count's  bidding.  It  was  partly 
in  hopes  of  removing  the  coldness  thus  occasioned  that  Lambert 
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took  in  band  to  write  tlie  family  history.  Baldwin,  the  then 
Count,  "had  a  taste  for  books,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  a  book  which 
freely  and  fully  described  his  own  deeds,  good  and  bad."  This 
readiness  to  recount  the  bad  deeds  as  well  as  the  good  of  his 
patrons  and  their  ancestors  raises  Lambert  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  familj'  panegyrist.  One  of  his  stories  tells  how  a  lord  of 
Ardres,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  King  of  England  (seem- 
ingly Henry  I.),  brought  back  a  huge  bear  for  baiting.  Finding 
the  Ardres  townsfolk  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  the  resulting 
spectacle,  the  lord  artfully  instructed  his  bearward  to  refuse  to 
repeat  it  unless  the  people  would  find  bread  for  the  animal's  keep. 
This  they  were  weak  enough  to  agree  to  do,  to  the  extent  of  one 
loaf  from  every  baking  in  every  oven  ;  and  this  tax — "  ursiacus 
ille  panis,"  "  ursiaci  exactio  furnagii,"'  "  panis  doloris  " — re- 
•mained  as  an  established  burden  after  the  bear-baiting  had 
been  disused.  It  is  more  creditable  to  this  lord,  Arnold 
"  the  Old,"  that  he  not  only  strengthened  the  defences  of  his 
town,  but  also  beautified  it  by  planting  trees,  and  that  he 
took  within  his  line  of  defence  a  wood  "  communi  populi  sui 
asiamento,"  which  seems  to  imply  some  common  rights.  Students 
of  domestic  architecture  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Freeman  for 
calling  their  attention  to  Lambert's  description  of  the  two-storied 
wooden  house  which  the  same  Arnold  caused  to  be  built  for  him- 
self on  the  mound  of  Ardres.  ills  son,  the  junior  Arnold,  in- 
terests us  chiefly  through  the  account  given  of  his  young  wife 
Petronilla  : — "  She  was  very  devout,  but  she  was  also  given  to 
■dancing  and  playing  with  dolls,  while  she  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  kinds  of  people  by  swimming  in  the  fish-pond."  This  is 
Mr.  Freeman's  quaint  summary,  a  note  being  appended  with 
Lambert's  original  Latin,  from  which  we  find  that  the  accom- 
plished Petronilla  exhibited  her  feats  in  swimming  "  coram  mili- 
tibus  nichilominus  quam  puellis."  One  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected this  of  a  noble  dame,  however  young,  in  the  twelfth 
•century. 

The  essay  entitled  "  Alter  Orbis"  was  called  forth  by  the  pro- 
posed Channel  Tunnel.  "  I  must  confess,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  that  I  do  not  love  the  notion  of  the  tunnel."  This  is  well,  but 
to  our  mind  it  would  have  been  better  still  if  he  could  have 
worked  himself  up  to  a  more  decided  hatred  of  the  mischievous 
scheme.  "  Alter  Orbis  "  is  followed  by  a  group  of  eight  essays 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturdau  Iteviexo  during  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  "  The  Battle  of  Wakefield,''  one  of  this  group,  is  an 
interesting  excursion  into  a  period — the  fifteenth  century — 
with  which  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  habitually  concern  himself. 
Amongst  other  points  connected  with  the  battle,  he  goes  into 
the  question  whether  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  present,  and 
decides  that  she  was  not.  "Cardinal  Pole"  and  "Archbishop 
Parker,"  thoiigh  in  form  merely  reviews  of  Dean  Hook's  Lives, 
were  well  worth  reprinting  for  the  clear  views  they  give  of 
that  much  misunderstood  subject,  the  historical  position  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  these  ecclesiastical  articles  may  be 
added  one  on  "The  Case  of  the  Deanery  of  Exeter"  in  1839-40. 
The  subject,  tin-ning  on  the  right  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  to 
elect  their  Dean,  might  be  expected  to  be  repulsively  dry  and 
technical,  only  suitable  to  a  legal  review,  in  which,  in  fact,  it 
originally  appeared.  But  in  Mr.  Freeman's  hands  this  un- 
promising subject  is  so  treated  that  any  student  of  history  will 
find  it  an  interesting  and  even  a  heart-stirring  tale.  After  re- 
CDunting  the  triumph  of  the  Chapter  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  essayist  breaks  forth  : — 

Thus  did  a  body  of  Englishmen,  by  fair  trial  at  law,  recover  an  ancient 
light,  after  an  u.'urp.ation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  bad  lasted  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Now  if  that  body  of  Englishmen  bad  been 
something  other  than  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  if,  for  instance,  it  bad 
been  a  municipal  or  even  an  academical  corporation,  I  venture  to  tliink 
that  their  successful  resistance  to  a  long-standing  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  would  have  been  bailed  at  the  time  and  remem- 
bered afterwards  as  a  distinct  victory  of  English  freeiiom  and  English 
law.  But  as  the  assertors  of  freedom  and  law  happened  to  be  a  cathedral 
chapter,  the  matter  aroused  but  little  public  attention ;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
jnere  uninteresting  ecclesiastical  squabble,  and  it  is  now  most  likelj'  pretty 
well  forgotten. 

The  sequel  must  not  be  omitted.  Within  two  months  after 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  brought  in  and  passed  which  deprived  the  Chapter  of 
Exeter  of  the  ancient  right  which  they  had  been  bold  enough  to 
assert. 

The  last  four  essays — "  The  Growth  of  Commonwealths,"  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,"  "  Nobility,"  and  "  The 
House  of  Lords  " — are  too  important  to  be  adequately  considered 
towards  the  end  of  a  review  ;  but  we  may  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last-mentioned,  as  being  one  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  concern  themselves  with  the  attack  or  the  defence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  an  institution.  Mr.  Freeman,  though  he 
■declines  "  to  devise  schemes  of  reform,"  indicates  his  wishes 
generally  by  saying,  "As  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  'ended,'  I  cer- 
tainly do  wish  it  to  be  '  mended.' "  But  "  menders  "  and  "  enders  " 
alike,  together  with  the  humble  folk  who  are  for  letting  well 
alone,  may  all  learn  from  this  masterly  essay  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  what  confusions  of  thought  and  misapprehensions 
of  history  underlie  most  of  the  current  chatter  on  the  subject. 


TWO  TRANSLATIONS  OF  DANTE.* 

IT  is  twelve  years  since  the  Purgatory  and  seven  since  the 
Paradise  sections  of  the  Divina  Cominedia  were  given  to 
English  readers  in  Italian  and  English  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler. 
Being  a  scholar,  he  had  a  scholar's  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
excellent  translation  of  the  first  Cantica  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  which 
had  in  a  manner  set  him  his  own  model.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  in  the  long  run  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  which  left  his  own  translation,  if  not  a  mere  torso,  at 
any  rate  headless.  Say  what  devout  lovers  of  Dante  may  (and 
for  our  own  part  we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  like  the  second 
Cantica  best  of  all),  the  Inferno  is  to  the  average  reader  the 
Commedia.  Upon  it,  too,  the  revived  Dante  study  of  the  last 
few  years  or  decades  has  especially  concentrated  itself.  Now 
Dr.  Oarlyle's  version,  though  incomparably  the  best  that  we  have, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  translations  in  existence,  did  not  go 
much  out  of  its  way  to  take  account  of  various  readings  or  to 
pursue  that  road  of  interpreting  Dante  in  the  spirit  of  Dante's 
own  age  and  his  probable  reading  which  is  now  trodden  by  the 
best  Dante  scholars,  and  in  which  Mr.  Butler  himself  has  run  so 
well.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Butler  would  have  preferred 
taking  Dr.  Carlyle's  version  and  subjecting  it  to  revision  and 
correction.  But  copyright  difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  and  he 
has  accordingly  "  yoked  to "  the  thing,  as  his  predecessor's 
countrymen  would  say,  and  done  it  himself.  It  was  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  way  ;  for  Dr.  Carlyle's  style,  if  it  be,  as  we 
frankly  think  it  is,  superior  to  Mr.  Butler's,  is  also  quite  different 
from  it.  And  it  was  desirable  that  so  good  a  work  as  Mr.  Butler's 
own  should  be  completed  on  its  own  bottom,  and  that  so  good  a 
work  as  Dr.  John  Carlyle's  should  also  stand  by  itself  unpatched 
and  uninterfered  with  by  correction. 

Mr.  Butler's  own  version  is  worth  attention  from  all  three 
sides — the  text,  the  translation,  and  the  commentary.  Taking 
the  last  first,  we  may  commend  his  pursuance  of  that  path  which 
has  been  above  referred  to — the  path  of  a  very  sober  exegesis, 
keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  contemporary  authorities  and 
methods.  Like  most  modern  scholars,  Mr.  Butler  is  very  im- 
patient of  the  traditional  myths  which  have  gathered  round  the 
life  and  work  of  his  author.  It  may  be  that  he  sometimes  carries 
this  impatience  too  far ;  as  when  he  says  that  from  some  of 
Dante's  expressions  and  other  things  "a  myth  has  grown  up  that 
he  [Brunetto  Latini]  was  in  some  special  way  Dante's  tutor  or 
instructor,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence."  Now  what  are 
"  Dante's  expressions  "  ?    These  : — 

Chb  in  la  mente  m'  e  fitta,  ed  or  mi  accora 
La  cara  et  buona  imagine  pateina 
ni  voi,  quando  nel  mondo  ad  ora  ad  ora 
M'  insegnavate  come  1'  uom  s'eterna. 

Now,  in  an  extremely  liberal  frame  of  mind  we  might,  perhaps, 
allow  tliat  there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  these  words  not  implying 
any  special  tutorship  or  instructorship.  But  to  say  that  they  are 
"  no  evidence"  seems  to  us  to  strain  the  doctrine  of  evidence  un- 
commonly tight.  At  any  rate,  they  supply  an  extremely  strong 
presumption.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  rather  excessive  leaning 
to  scepticism  in  regard  of  personal  detail  is  not  a  bad  fault  in  a 
commentator;  and  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue  when  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  wild  guesswork  on  such  subjects  in  which  a 
large  school  of  commentators  still  indulges.  If  we  have  a  fault 
to  find  with  Mr.  Butler's  general  annotation,  it  is  a  fault  which  is 
a  kind  of  compliment,  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  of  it.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  it  was  important  not  to  overload  the  book, 
and  we  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  greedy  of  annotation  on  poetry. 
But  the  unique  pregnancy  of  Dante's  verse  puts  him  apart  from 
other  poets  in  this  respect ;  and  while  the  entire  mass  of  comment 
on  him  is,  of  course,  enormous,  and  much  of  it  futile,  we  doubt 
whether  even  the  siftings  of  it  are  well  known  to  tolerably 
scholarly  English  readers.  Indeed,  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
suggest"  to  Mr.  Butler  a  fourth  volume  of  selected  scholia.  A 
great  deal  could  be  got  into  it,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  doing, 
and  would,  with  the  present  three,  make  an  English  standard 
Dante  of  which  England  need  not  be  ashamed. 

We  should  want  more  space  than  is  at  our  command  to  com- 
ment on  the  features  of  this  edition  as  regards  the  text.  Those 
who  are  only  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  te.rtus 
recept.us  will  not  go  far  before  they  find  what  to  them  will  be 
novelties.  We  cannot  quite  approve  of  the  reading  "  E  quanto 
a  dir  "  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  first  canto,  despite  its  MS.  autho- 
rity. The  antithesis  of  dura  and  amara,  which  it  makes  neces- 
sary— "  as  it  is  hard  so  is  it  bitter  " — seems  excessively  tame.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  about  preferrmg 
"  alia  gaietta  pelle  "  to  "  la  "  in  the  passage  about  the  panther. 
In  iii.  31  Mr.  Butler  prefers  orror  to  error,  and,  though  both 
make  good  sense,  and  error  is  in  the  context  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  as  designating  the  bewildering  efiect  of  the  surround- 
ing sounds,  the  Virgilian  parallel  of  "circum  stetit  horror"  is 
almost  decisive.  We  are  not  nearly  so  contemptuous  of  suggcr 
dette  for  succcdette  in  the  Semiramis  passage  as  Mr.  Butler  is. 
Succedette  would  be  quite  in  place  in  Pinnock's  Catechism,  but 
seems  quite  out  of  place  here ;  while  the  order  of  time  is  in- 
verted by  e  fu  sua  sposa  after  it.  The  other  would  suit  the 
context,  and  Dante  may  very  possibly  have  confused  Ninus  and 

*  The  Hell  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes, 
bv  A.  J.  Butler."   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1852. 

"  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.   Translated  by  J.  E.  Norton.  Purgatory. 
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Ninyas.  But  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  printing  fuori  against  Jiori  in  ix.  70,  or  about  maturi  as 
against  marturi  in  xiv.  48.  Very  seldom  does  Mr.  Butler  favour 
or  suggest  a  conjectural  reading;  ribade  iov  ribatte  in  xxi.  13 
being  an  exception.  And  we  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  of 
the  good  sense  with  which  he  dismisses  the  "jargon  "  passages 
Pape  Satan  and  Rafel  mat  as  jargon. 

As  for  the  general  quality  of  the  translation,  regarded  not  as 
help  to  the  understanding  of  the  Italian,  but  as  continuous  reading 
for  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  choose  to  read  the  Italian  at  all, 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  about  midway  between  Mr.  Carlyle's  and 
Mr.  Norton's  versions.  It  is  not  so  vigorous,  or  so  instinct  with 
individual  and  independent  life,  as  the  first;  it  is  very  superior  in 
both  respects  to  the  second.  In  particular  Mr.  Butler  has  suc- 
ceeded, like  his  English  predecessor,  but  unlike  the  American 
Professor,  in  giving  a  rendering  which,  while  it  does  not  evade 
difficulty,  does  not  unnecessarily  suggest  it.  We  seldom  feel 
"with  him,  as  we  often  do  with  Mr.  Norton  when  the  mind  is 
simply  concentrated  on  his  English  form,  "  What  in  the  name  of 
the  Sphinx  does  that  mean  ? And  yet  the  purity  and  pregnancy 
of  the  original  are  ever  maintained. 

Mr.  Norton's  own  version  of  the  second  Cantica  may  be  con- 
veniently noticed  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Butler's  of  the  first. 
W^e  have  hinted  above  a  personal  foible  for  the  Pwgatorio.  If  it 
contains  nothing  like  the  great  show  passages  of  the  Ivfei  no,  it  is 
even  fuller  of  Dante's  purely  poetical  qualities ;  it  is  less  che- 
quered by  those  touches  of  something  like  personal  vindictiveness 
which  annoy  and  puzzle  us  in  the  earlier  part ;  and  for  sheer 
beauty  it  bears  the  bell  from  both  its  brethren  or  sustren.  The 
oppression  of  the  earlier  part  is  gone  ;  the  old  epic  canon  of  a 
"  happy  ending  "  recovers  its  beneficent  sway  ;  and  the  extreme 
rarefaction  of  the  Paradiso,  the  air  in  which  it  is  so  excessively 
difficult  to  breathe,  and  in  which  the  perverse  soul  is  apt  to 
murmur  to  itself  "  Would  this  be  very  amusing?  "  has  not  come 
on.  The  main  body  of  the  fable  is  at  least  as  human  as  that  of 
the  HeU,  and  the  earlier  and  later  cantos  are  of  extraordinary 
poetical  charm.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  anything  in 
poetry  approaches,  in  a  certain  kind  of  quintessential  loveliness, 
the  scenes  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  ;  and,  if  we  were  compelled  to 
select  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  of  poetry  not  English  as 
flawlessly  exquisite,  we  should  take  the  picture  of  Matilda  by  the 
banks  of  Lethe.  The  translator  of  such  stuff  as  this  into  pretty 
close  and  literal  prose  has,  of  course,  a  task  very  delightful,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous.  How  Mr.  Norton  acquits 
himself  of  it,  those  who  have  already  read  his  Hell  may  imagine 
without  difficulty.  He  is  correct,  scholarly,  nowise  incompetent. 
But  he  still  sticks  somewhat  in  the  letter,  and  we  own  that  we 
shudder  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  his  Paradise,  where  the 
scholastic  passages,  rare  in  the  Ivferno,  more  frequent  in  the 
Purgatorio,  will  come  thick  and  last  to  try  him.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  take  this  passage  : — 

And  when  Lachesis  has  no  more  tlire.id,  this  soul  is  IoosfiI  from  the  flesh, 
and  virtually  bears  away  with  itself  both  the  human  aud  the  divine  ;  the 
other  faculties  all  of  them  mute,  but  memory,  uuderttanding,  and  will  far 
more  acute  in  action  than  before. 

This  seems  to  us  clumsy,  and  though  Mr.  Butler  here 
agrees  with  Mr.  Norton,  "  virtually  "  seems  especially  awkward 
for  in  virtute.  It  does  not  of  itself  make  very  clear  sense  in 
English,  and  it  obscures  the  fact  that  all  through  the  context 
Dante  has  been  harping  on  virtii  and  virtute,  so  that  the  noun  (from 
which  the  adverb  "  virtually  "'  has  considerably  deflected  its  sense 
with  us)  ought  to  be  kept.  Still  this  particular  passage  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  toughest  morsels — one  that  could  hardly  be 
rendered  adequately  without  a  certain  amount  of  paraphrase  and 
amplification,  while  there  is  a  further  doubt  how  it  should  be 
punctuated.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Norton  has  done  his  task  well, 
and  his  version  will  be  useful  to  those  Englishmen  who,  while 
desiring  a  pretty  exact  rendering,  would  rather  not  be  encum- 
bered, as  they  are  in  Mr.  Butler's  edition,  with  the  Italian  text ; 
and  for  those  Americans  who,  with  not  improper  patriotism,  wish 
not  to  be  indebted  to  an  Englishman,  but  to  have  an  exact  prose 
version  worthy  to  rank  with  the  verse  one  which  they  already 
possess  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  We  should  add  that  the 
notes,  though  necessarily  not  numerous,  seem  very  well  selected 
for  the  general  readers  benefit. 


NOVELS." 

IT  is  only  when  he  has  subsisted  for  days  on  nothing  but  three- 
volume  novels  that  even  a  critic  begins  to  understand  how 
appallingly  amateurish  are  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred.  Each 
may  not  be  the  author's  first  attempt — as  often  as  not  he  has 

*  Mithazan.  By  W.  Braunston  Jones.  3  vols.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

Fairest  of  Three,  By  Henry  Cresswell.  3  vols.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

The  Bo's'un  of  the  Psyche.  By  Commander  Claud  Harding.  3  vols. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Even  Mine  Own  FumiUar  Friend.  By  Emily  Martin.  2  vols.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

A  Strange  Elopement.    By  Clark  Russell.    London  :  Macmillan. 

A  Scots  Thistle.  By  £.  X  .  Leigh  Fry.  2  vols.  London :  Bentley  & 
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produced  half  a  dozen  others  of  exactly  the  same  kind — but  one  and! 
all  are  stamped  with  the  same  hall-mark  of  monotony,  if  not  of  in- 
capacity.   As  a  rule,  each  of  these  books  exhibits  the  same 
features,  which  reveal  them  as  the  work  of  the  common  brother- 
hood.   The  writers  show  themselves  tame  and  unreal  as  regards- 
their  story,  weak  and  conventional  in  their  character-drawing,, 
unable  to  get  a  grip  of  their  subject  ;  their  canvas  is  usually 
crowded,  and  their  grammar  often  hazy.    Yet  it  is  tales  such  as 
these  which  are  allowed  to  crowd  up  our  book-boxes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  volumes  that  might  really  be  of  some  interest  or 
pleasure  to  the  subscribers  to  public  libraries,  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  existence  that  libraries  constantly  refuse  to  get  a  larger 
supply  of  works  which  the  public  really  do  want  to  read,  putting 
their  customers  off"  with  trash  barely  to  be  struggled  through  on  a 
wet  day  or  during  a  convalescence.    With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Clark  Russell's,  the  novels  in  otir  list  show  most  of  the  before- 
mentioned  qualities  in  their  various  degrees.   Still,  Mr.  Braunston 
Jones,  the  writer  of  Mithazan,  only  displays  them  to  a  compara- 
tively slight  extent,  and  displays  also  others  that  may,  with  care 
and  cultivation,  lift  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of 
amateurs,  and  place  him  eventually  among  the  "  regulars."  The 
Indian  parts  of  the  tale  are  very  well  told,  and  the  flight  of  the- 
ayah  Retee  and  her  foster-child  Nola  is  very  exciting.    The  race 
with  the  tiger  for  the  post  of  vantage  keeps  the  reader  breathless- 
with  interest,  and  so  does  the  scene  in  the  cave  where  Nola 
meddles  with  the  cobras,  and  is  bitten  by  the  most  poisonous  of 
all,  the  great  Nagu.    If  the  author  had  only  been  content  to  stop- 
there,  his  work  would  have  been  vivid  and  striking  ;  but  unluckily 
he  chose  to  transplant  his  snake- woman  and  her  nurse  to  Europe, 
and  under  Western  skies  his  hand  loses  its  cunning,  and  his  tale 
becomes  dull  and  improbable.    No  human  being  will  care  for 
the  record  of  the  loves  of  Phyllis  Cray  and  Clatide  Camerton,  the 
shadowy  artist,  who  conscientiously  reproditces  in  his  diary  the 
Germanized  pronunciation  of  a  friend.    People  in  books  who 
keep  diaries  are  frequently  prigs  or  nonentities ;  no  healthy- 
minded  person  could  be  induced  to  note  down  his  emotions, 
and  this  is  Claude  Camerton's  favourite  occupation.    We  know 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  engaged  to  Phyllis,  and  will  jilt 
her  for  Nola;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  care  greatly 
for  this  grave  lapse  from  morality.    The  sole  interest  of  the 
story  centres  in  the  doings  of  Nola  and  her  nurse  Retee  (who- 
is  very  well  drawn)  ;  only  it  is  a  pity  for  artistic  purposes  that 
the  reader  is  not  allowed  to  renew  their  acquaintance  in  India,, 
instead  of  in  Rome,  where  Nola,   twice   married   and  twic& 
widowed,  has  adopted  her  French  father's  lawful  title,  and  called 
herself  the  Marquise  de  St.  Aubin.    Mr.  Braunston  Jones,  by 
the  way,  does  not  seem  aware  that  this  title  belonged  to  the 
father  of  Mme.  de   Genlis.     Various  most  improbable  and 
not  very  dramatic  incidents  occur  in  Rome.    These  stir  the 
reader's  pulse   but  languidly ;  but  the  last  scene  among  the- 
Catacombs  is  better  told,  and  the  author  seems  here  on  firmer 
ground  again.    It  is  also  a  pity  that  the  book  is  so  tinusually 
long — 750  pages  of  very  close  print — and  likewise  that  the 
writer  is  not  more  careful  about  details  and  in  his  quotations 
from  foreign  languages.    In  almost  every  instance  his  French 
phrases  are  wrong,  and  errors  may  he  found  in  the  Italian  which- 
cannot  always  be  attributed  to  the  printer.    He  twice  makes 
a  girl  declare   that  she  is  distrait  when  he  means  distraite, 
speaks  of  a  success  d'estime  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 16),  makes  a  Frenchman- 
say  Betownons  nous  a  nos  moutons  (vol.  ii.  p.  120),  and  wish  his 
friend  Bon  nuit  (vol.  ii.  p.  126)  ;  while  an  Italian  boy  is  paid  a 
«c?<c?t  a  week  (vol.  ii.  p.  126),  and  the  natives  remark  habitually, 
"  if  Signora  does  not  mind,"  and  "  if  Signore  will  be  good  enough." 
When  Mr.  Braunston  Jones  has  learned  not  to  interlard  his 
book  with  foreign  words  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  write  a 
much  better  novel. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Fairest  of  Three, 
by  Henry  Cresswell.  It  reads  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
written  for  some  weekly  journal  whose  public  was  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  however,  the  habits  and  speech  of  the  lady's-maid,  Annie 
Quentin,  are  almost  as  removed  from  the  customs  current  in 
daily  life  below  stairs  as  those  of  her  various  mistresses.  W^hile 
the  ladies  address  and  refer  to  their  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  as 
"  Mr."  or  "  Mrs."  So-and-so,  the  maid  invariably  calls  her  old 
teacher  "  Miss,"  and  talks  of  her  young  ladies  as  "Mistress,"  or 
even  "  Missis."  Both  these  customs  died  in  the  times  of  our 
grandmothers,  and,  though  very  reptilsive,  it  may  be  more 
natural  for  the  same  girl  who  accosts  her  old  playmate  and 
sister's  husband  as  "  Mr.  Boyd  "  to  give  confidences  to  her  maid 
as  to  the  conduct  of  her  own  husband,  and  to  speak  of  him  as 
"  Charley  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  36).  A  great  point  is  made  of  Annie 
Quentin  being  the  legitimate  half-sister  of  the  girls  by  whom  she- 
has  been  engaged  ;  and  though  she  has  all  the  papers  necessary 
to  prove  her  case,  she  never  does  so,  and  the  secret  dies  with  her, 
when  she  is  shot  in  mistake  for  her  mistress  by  the  outraged' 
"Charley."  This  is  an  example  of  the  futility  characteristic  of 
the  amateur  novel.  The  book  "  leaves  to  seek  "  both  in  tone  and 
style.  The  girls  are  always  talking  of  piquing  their  old  lovers 
by  flirtations,  while  they  allow  their  maid  to  speak  to  them 
after  the  manner  of  a  stage  confidante ;  and  a  passionate  lover 
inquires  why  his  fiancee  has  "  coloured  crimson "  when  he 
has  come  upon  her  with  the  head  of  her  sister's  lover  resting  oa 
her  knees !  When  to  this  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Cresswell  uses- 
" commenced"  instead  of  "begin,"  that  he  employs  the  word 
•'tasteful,"  and  is  always  talking  of  " charmingly  ripe  lips,"  it 
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will  be  easily  imagined  what  class  of  readers  are  likely  to  enjoy 
tliis  work. 

"  CommeDced "  is  a  word  also  dear  to  the  heart  of  "Com- 
mander Claud  Harding,"  who  shows  an  almost  equal  par- 
tiality for  "  blubbered."  He  likewise  has  an  opening  that  may 
be  considered  peculiar  to  himself,  so  frequently  does  he  employ  it. 
In  vol.  i.  p.  54,  he  begins  no  less  than  three  consecutive  para- 
graphs with  the  following  "  tournure  de  phrase,"  "  A  bit  of  a 
Iiumbug  was  the  Reverend  Samuel,"  "  A  very  meek  young  man 
was  Samuel,"  "  A  plump,  rosy-cheeked  girl  was  Laura  Ward," 
and  it  must-  be  conceded  that  the  style  becomes  monotonous. 
The  hero  is  a  very  rowdy  though  good-natured  sailor,  who  at 
about  twenty-eight  is  suddenly  left  guardian  to  his  god-daughter, 
a  child  of  twelve,  called  Psyche,  whoso  father  was  a  common 
sailor.  To  obviate  any  awkwardness,  he  dresses  lier  as  a  boy,  and 
takes  her  with  him  as  "  Eo'.s'un  "  of  his  new  yacht.  After  three 
years  he  begins  to  feel  that  this  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  he 
applies  to  an  English  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  meets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  accept  the  charge  of  "  Bo's'un  "  for  awhile, 
and  to  try  to  "  feminize  "  her  a  little.  Certainly  any  woman  with 
a  daughter  deserved  a  martyr's  crown  for  adopting  into  her  family 
a  young  person  who  talked  in  this  wise: — "  What  has  capsized 
your  apple-cart,  Jo  ?  You  are  not  going  to  chuck  up  the  Psyche, 
are  you?  Hang  care!  it  corpsed  the  cat."  The  author  has 
drawn  Jo  with  some  skill,  but  his  knowledge  of  life  seems  con- 
fined to  one  sphere,  and  when  he  steps  out  of  it  he  has  to 
resort  to  conventionalities.  Yet  there  is  a  reality  about  the 
naval  parts  that  may  make  "  BoVun's  "  adventures  pleasant 
reading  to  sea-faring  men. 

If  our  great  doctors  have  as  much  time  at  their  disposal  as  Sir 
James  Armstrong  in  Even  Mine  Oini  Familiar  Friend,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  they  make  their  fortunes.  The  father  of  the 
heroine  is  a  sailor — sailors  seem  in  favour  just  now,  as  this  is  the 
fourth  novel  in  which  one  plays  so  prominent  a  part — and  while 
he  is  away  on  one  of  his  voyages,  his  charming  daughter  (who 
strikes  young  men  on  their  first  introduction  as  "  a  very  kissable 
girl ")  takes  the  opportunity  of  getting  married  secretly  to  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  Hence  all  her  tears.  The  villain  runs  away 
with  another  woman.  Her  father  dies,  her  baby  dies,  she  is 
penniless,  and  finally  consents  to  divorce  her  wicked  husband, 
though  Miss  Arartin  does  not  make  it  clear  if  he  had  deserted 
her  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  form  the  second  "  count." 
She  then  marries  another  devoted  doctor — doctors  in  novels  are 
always  angels — but,  in  spite  of  his  goodness  and  devotion,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  he  must  have  had  incipient  brain  dis- 
ease, otherwise  he  could  not  have  acted  as  he  did  on  their  honey- 
moon. His  wife  dropped  a  bracelet  that  he  had  given  her  in  the 
gambling-rooms  at  Monte  Carlo.  A  dark  man  accosts  him;  the 
Doctor  tells  his  story  ;  the  dark  man  thinks  he  may  hear  of  it  at 
the  shop  of  a  buyer  of  stolen  jewelry,  and  the  Doctor,  though  by 
BO  means  rich,  hands  him  over  fifty  pounds  with  which  to  redeem 
it,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  only  gave  twenty  pounds 
^or  it,  and  it  was  not  worth  more  than  thirteen  pounds.  As  it 
was  made  of  two  "  good-sized  pearls,  surrounded  with  diamonds, 
and  surmounted  by  a  diamond  true-lovers'  knot,"  this  must  be 
considered  cheap.  The  transaction  being  decided  on,  the  dark 
nian  declares  that  he  can  only  give  particulars  of  the  interview 
in  some  "retired  spot,"  and  fixes  on  the  Cap  St.  Martin!  Of 
•course  the  Doctor  agrees,  and  is  surprised  when  the  dark  man 
finally  springs  at  him,  and  discloses  himself  as  the  villain  husband. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  rest.  The  Doctor  pushes  his  oppo- 
nent over  the  rocks  ;  then  flies  with  his  wife  to  London,  where 
he  .soon  after  gets  a  letter  from  a  man  who  purports  to  have  been 
an  eyewitness  of  the  struggle,  and  demands  forty  pounds  a  month 
hush-money.  This  the  Doctor  meekly  pays,  till'  a  request  for  five 
hundred  pounds  comes,  when  it  occurs  to  him  to  go  over  to  the 
-address  named  with  his  lawyer,  and  in  the  blackmailer  he  natu- 
rally discovers  the  supposed  dead  man,  now  at  the  point  of 
death.  Could  any  story  be  more  childish  and  silly  ?  And  it  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  redeem  its  absurdity. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Clark  Paissell  will  be  rather  disappointed  in 
'Lis  latest  story,  A  Stramje  Flopement.  True,  the  whole  thing 
takes  place  between  the  decks  of  an  East  Indiaman ;  but  there 
are  none  of  those  wild  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  to 
which  this  writer  has  accustomed  his  readers.  It  may  be  alleged, 
indeed,  that  the  feat  of  two  lovers  stealing  a  boat,  provisioning 
her,  suborning  two  sailors  to  manage  her,  and  finally  sailing  ofi" 
-in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  without  a  soul  hearing  them  except 
the  mate,  whom  they  gagged,  is  second  to  none  in  nautical  story. 
But  then  this  act  of  daring  is  only  related  in  the  past,  and  not 
performed  in  the  present,  which  makes  all  the  diff'erence.  Alto- 
gether, A  Stravge  Elopement  lacks  spirit,  and  has  none  of  the 
fervour  of  conviction  about  its  narrative  which  alone  can  carry 
dts  readers  away.  It  is  languid  and  laboured,  and  absolutely  un- 
like Mr.  Clark  Eussell's  former  tales,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
•faults,  are  not  generally  wanting  in  vigour. 

A  Scots  Thistle  is  the  story  of  a  girl  which  can  safely  be  recom- 
mended to  other  girls.  The  first  volume  contains"  some  good 
descriptions  of  Scotch  life  and  scenery,  and  if  Miss  Fry  had  kept 
her  heroine  across  the  Border,  her  tale  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  than  it  is.  But,  in  an  evil  moment,  she  launched  her  into 
•a  London  season,  and  many  pitfalls  opened  under  her  feet.  Miss 
Bell  Graham  was  at  all  times  rather  a  masterful  and  fiery  young 
■person,  and  not  uufrequently  a  rude  one  ;  but,  except  that  she  is 
made  at  least  four  years  too  young,  she  is  natural  enough.  Miss 
•Try  has  attempted  a  more  ambitious  picture  in  Bell's  young  aunt, 


Lady  Margaret,  and  it  can  hardly  be  called  successful.  Women 
who  are  really  refined  "  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers  "  do  not  use 
words  which  are  slangy  and  objectionable  in  themselves,  nor  deli- 
berately act  in  a  way  that  is  questionable  and  vulgar.  Either 
Lady  Margaret  was  not  the  pattern  of  delicacy  that  we  are  in- 
tended to  think  her,  or  else  she  coidd  not  have  "  cut  Snooks  at  a 
dinner  party  "  (whatever  that  compliment  paid  by  a  "  Person- 
age ''  is  intended  to  imply),  neither  could  she  have  perpetually 
used  the  word  "  beastly,"  nor  have  trailed  about  with  a  handsome 
young  actor,  giving  him  her  gloves  to  button  in  public.  There  are 
Avomen  who  do  these  things,  but  they  are  not  refined,  only  suc- 
cessful. Bell  was  rather  fond  of  preaching  all  round,  and  of  set- 
ting her  elders  to  rights,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  husband 
the  war  correspondent  contrived  to  hold  this  propensity  in  check, 
otherwise  Bell  would  not  become  more  amiable  as  the  years 
went  on.  Still,  the  Scotch  part  of  the  story  is  fresh  and 
pleasant,  only  it  would  have  been  improved  if  Miss  Fry  had 
looked  through  her  proofs  with  a  little  more  care,  and  weeded 
out  such  sentences  as  "with  between  in  the  middle  distance  the 
silver  Forth,"  and  such  inaccuracies  as  "the  most  noble  the 
Earl." 


ACROSS  THIBET.* 

MORALISTS  might  enlarge  on  the  irony  of  fate  which, 
instead  of  keeping  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans  to 
support  a  father  or  a  brother  on  the  French  throne  and  to  live  at 
Chantilly  or  Versailles,  sent  him  to  explore  the  highlands  of 
Chinese  Thibet,  in  company  with  M.  Bonvalot.  All  we  need  say 
is  that  Prince  Henri  seems  to  have  been  a  first-rate  companion, 
and  to  be  proof  against  cold,  the  roughest  fare,  obstruction,  and 
delay,  and  all  the  other  worries  and  dangers  of  Eastern  travel. 
He  has  contributed  an  excellent  chapter  on  Lob  Nor,  which 
appears  to  be  a  quantite  nigligeahle,  and  will  soon  disappear 
altogether. 

These  two  interesting  volumes  have  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Pitman,  who  has  so  executed  his  task  that  the  racy  style  of  the 
Frenchman  can  still  be  discerned  in  the  solid  English  prose.  The 
phraseology  is  neither  stift'  nor  awkward,  and  only  once  or  twice 
does  Mr.  Pitman  fall  into  the  common  error  of  rendering  the 
French  "  on  "  by  the  numeral  one.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  trans- 
lators to  see  that  this  small  monosyllable  and  its  verb  ought  to  be 
rendered  by  "  it  is,"  or  "  we  or  you  find,"  or  some  such  equivalent. 
The  work  is  well  printed  and  splendidly  illustrated.  It  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  pictures  of  men,  animals,  and  landscapes. 
Whether  the  subject  is  a  company  of  Llamas,  a  group  of  ugly 
women  and  children,  camels  labouring  through  sand  or  snow,  a 
bridge  and  a  ferry-boat,  the  Mongolian  tent  of  felt,  a  desolate  plain, 
a  range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the  faithful  Muhammadan 
attendants.  Father  Dedekin  with  his  fine  beard,  or  M.  Bonvalot 
himself,  all  the  illustrations  bring  before  us  the  travellers  and 
their  adventures,  and  must  be  true  to  the  life.  Sketching  or 
photographj',  or  both  methods,  must  have  been  difficult  with  the 
thermometer  below  zero. 

Starting  from  Semi-Palatinsk  the  explorers  touched  at  Kuldja 
and  Karashar,  and  then  crossed  the  lofty  Thibetan  Plateau  till 
they  came  within  a  measurable  distance  of  Lhassa.    Either  they 
did  not  care  or  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  a  capital  which, 
M.  Bonvalot  says,  has  been  wrongly  described  as  the  "  City  of 
Countless  Pilgrims,"  for  very  few  of  this  class  were  met.  They 
could  just  .see  the  high  range  to  the  south  of  which  lies  that  city, 
and  then  they  turned  oft'  in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  they 
reached  Batang,  Yunnan  Fu,  and  eventually  Hanoi  and  Tonquin. 
In  all  their  experiences  there  is  naturally  a  certain  similarity, 
but  the  narrative,  in  M.  Bonvalot's  lively  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage, is  never  dull  for  a  page.    They  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
well  equipped  with  clothing,  stores  of  tea  and  sugar,  baggage  and 
means  of  transport ;   and  the  various   Thibetan  and  Chinese 
officials  on  their  route  were  not  very  backward  in  supplying 
such  provisions  as  the  wretched  nature  of  the  country  produced. 
The  Kirghiz  women  were  hideous  and  their  children  filthy. 
Some  of  the  tribes  displayed  wrinkles  in  early  youth  and  had 
thick  lips  and  coarse  and  scanty  hair.    At  other  villages  the 
faces  of  the  inhabitants  were  encrusted  with  soot  and  oil.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  smelt  abominably.  The  supplies  offered  to  the 
hungry  and  wayworn  travellers  consisted  of  rancid  butter,  roasted 
barley,  fetid  milk,  and  stringy  mutton.  The  Muhammadan  atten- 
dants Abdullah,  Niaz,  and  a  third  styled  Rachmed,  or  more  probably 
Rahmat-Ulla,  looked  with  sovereign  contempt  on  dirty  Kaffirs. 
Like  many  others  of  their  class  in  India,  these  servants  endured 
privation,  defied  cold  and  hunger,  and  were  devoted  and  loyal  to 
their  masters.    Abdullah  and  Rahmat  on  two  distinct  occasions 
were  lost  for  a  whole  night ;  lit  fires  of  brushwood  to  keep  them- 
selves from  perishing  ;  and  were  luckily  found  the  next  morning 
by  their  disconsolate  masters,  but  in  a  state  of  pitiable  weakness. 
One  really  afiecting  passage  in  the  narrative  is  the  death  of  Niaz, 
who  succumbed  to  cold  and  privation,  and  was  buried  in  a  snow- 
storm, in  ground  so  penetrated  with  frost  that  hatchets  and  pick- 
axes could  only  dig  a  very  shallow  grave.    For  weeks  and  months 
the  thermometer  at  nights  was  always  many  degrees  below  zero, 

•  Across  Tlii/iet.  Being  a  Tian.s)ation  of  "  De  P.iris  a  Tonquin  travers 
le  Tliibet  Inconnu."  By  Gabriel  Bonvalot.  With  Illustrations  from 
Photograplis  taken  by  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  and  Map  of  Route. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Pitman.  2  vols.  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne  : 
Cassell  iSi  Co  ,  Limited. 
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and  no  sooner  had  the  travellers  crossed  one  range  of  15,000  or 
16  000  feet  in  height  than  they  had  to  ascend  another.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  beyond  tlie  range  of  cholera  and  only  suffered 
from  rheumatism.  But  the  absence  of  verdure,  the  shifting  sands, 
the  dreary  plains,  the  treacherous  and  crumbling  bills,  the  clouds 
of  dust,  and  the  alternations  of  heat  by  day  and  cold  by  night, 
must  have  been  very  trying  to  the  constitution  and  the  temper. 
Some  relaxation  and  amusement  were  afforded  by  an  abundance 
of  game.  Megalo-partridges,  the  exact  species  of  which  is  not 
clear,  abounded;  and  there  were  pheasants,  duclis  and  teal,  and 
occasionally  antelopes  and  yaks,  though  these  animals  were  often 
shy  and  unapproachable.  Guns  and  revolvers  were  very  neces- 
sai-y  for  other  than  sporting  purposes.  By  custom,  notice  of  the 
exploration  should  have  been  given  to  the  authorities  at  Pekin, 
and  the  Eussian  Consul  at  Kuldja  predicted  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  want  of  escort  and  passports.  But  the  explorers  managed  to 
overcome  obstruction  by  presenting  cards  in  Chinese  characters. 
Toy  explaining  that  they  did  not  come  from  Indian  capitals  known 
as  Bomba  and  Calicata,  and  that  Prince  Henri  was  allied  to  one 
of  the  great  kings  of  the  West  and  was  neither  an  Englishman 
nor  a  Russian.  After  all,  the  most  powerful  advocates  were  guns 
and  revolvers,  and  a  determination  not  to  be  turned  back.  Occa- 
sionallv  conferences  lasted  for  hours,  and  officials  did  not  exactly 
know  what  to  do  with  these  persevering  and  undaunted  foreigners 
who  had  no  hesitation  in  belabouring  offenders  with  sticks  and 
threatening  to  shoot  marauders  who  came  for  loot.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  knowledge  of  native  character  that  they  knew  when 
to  make  a  reasonable  display  of  force,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
escorted  by  a  company  of  gendarmes  or  a  troop  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  distributed  tea  and 
sugar  liberally  to  officials  and  headmen,  and  bribed  them  into 
compliance  by  goodies  and  fair  words.  Probably  Thibetans  and 
Chinese  had  some  qualms  about  offering  violence  to  men  whose 
rifles  could  knock  over  wild  animals  at  long  distances,  and  who 
killed  half  a  dozen  birds  at  a  single  shot  from  a  fowling-piece. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  result  of  this  exploration  will  be  no 
gain  to  agriculture,  commerce,  or  speculation.  Nature  never 
intended  that  the  highlands  of  Thibet  should  offer  inducements 
to  the  surplus  population  of  the  world.  We  hear  little  or  nothing 
about  minerals,  superabundance  of  local  productions,  delicious 
uplands  waiting  for  the  plough,  and  other  fascinations  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  Companies.  Lob  Nor  for  many  years 
occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  maps.  It  was  still  an 
expanse  of  water  during  the  visit  of  Prejevalsky.  It  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  marsh  with  islands  of  sand  formed  by  the 
Eiver  Tarim.  The  water  of  what  may  still  be  called  a  lake  is 
only  a  foot  or  two  deep.  Beyond  that  are  bogs,  brackish  ponds, 
and  reeds  and  gorse.  The  inhabitants  are  disappearing.  Fisher- 
men are  taking  to  the  plough  instead  of  setting  the  net  or  the 
weir ;  and  Prince  Henri,  who  is  responsible  for  this  portion  of 
the  narrative,  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  region  called  the  Lob  N  or  will  no  longer  be  distinguishable 
from  the  desert  into  which  it  now  advances,  like  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  verdure  unwinding  itself  from  west  to  east  for  a  distance  of 
4ibout  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles."  WHiat  is  to  be  done 
with  a  region  of  intense  cold,  moderate  rainfall,  and  lakes  that 
dry  up  ? 

iSome  curious  particulars  are  given  of  the  wild  camel.  There 
is  one  male  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  females.  The  male  succeeds  to 
supremacy  after  overthrowing  all  rivals.  In  the  summer  the 
herd  migrates  to  the  highlands.  Smaller  than  the  domesticated 
species,  the  wild  animal  is  very  diflScult  of  approach.  Whether 
he  is  descended  from  the  tame  species  or  is  its  parent  seems  to  be 
not  yet  settled.  Like  other  animals  in  these  regions,  the  camel 
is  inui-ed  to  cold.  Horses  learn  to  crunch  ice,  huge  pieces  of 
which  became  part  of  the  baggage  and  were  carried  from  station 
to  station  lest  water  should  not  be  found.  Everything  was 
Ijrittle  in  the  sharp  air.  Wood  snapped  in  two,  the  human  nails 
broke  off,  the  beard  ceased  to  grow,  the  skin  cracked,  and  the  lips 
swelled.  Headaches  were  frequent,  but  yielded  to  a  "  good  cup 
of  tea  with  plenty  of  sugar."  Objects  were  strangely  magnified  in 
the  peculiar  atmosphere.  The  sense  of  perspective  was  com- 
pletely lost ;  a  small  bird  seemed  to  be  a  wild  animal,  and  a  crow 
on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock  loomed  like  a  bear  or  a  yak.  With 
proper  national  pride  M.  Bonvalot  named  peaks  and  places  after 
«minent  Frenchmen.  A  fine  piece  of  water  extending  for  nearly 
fifty  miles,  the  resort  of  the  yak  and  the  chamois,  was  named 
Montcalm.  A  chain  of  mountains  was  called  after  that  con- 
spicuous failure,  Dupleix,  who  threw  away  the  chance  of  Gallic 
ascendency  in  India  ;  and  then  we  have  Mount  Ferrier,  the  Pic 
de  Paris,  the  ranges  of  La  Bonne  Annee,  and  of  Columbus. 
But,  to  do  M.  Bonvalot  justice,  he  is  by  no  means  oblivious  of 
the  work  done  in  this  out-of-the-way  region  by  previous 
travellers,  of  his  own  or  another  nation.  He  does  justice  to 
Hue  and  Gabet,  and  bears  witness  to  their  accuracy  of  detail  in 
the  accounts  of  prayers  engraved  on  stones,  and  of  the  resemblance 
of  bells,  rosaries,  and  relics  to  similar  objects  reverenced  by 
Eoman  Catholics.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  theory  that  Thibetans  once  professed 
the  Christian  religion.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  votaries  of  all 
creeds  to  adopt  the  same  outward  forms  and  dresses.  Two 
peaks  were  appropriately  named  Hue  and  Gabet.  The  distant 
burial-place  of  a  previous  traveller.  Father  Eenou,  corrupted  into 
Father  Lou,  was  pointed  out  by  a  Chinese  interpreter.  And  the 
explorations  of  the  Russian  Prejevalsky,  as  well  those  of  our  own 
countrymen    Gill   and   Cooper,  the   latter  assassinated  near 


Batang,  are  duly  commemorated.  M.  Bonvalot  is  of  opinion 
that  a  dash  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  make  travelling  in  Thibet  and  China  per- 
fectly safe.  Murderers  and  fire-raisers  were  made  uneasy  "  by 
the  presence  of  a  handful  of  well-armed  men  like  ourselves."  The 
following  extract  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  country  traversed, 
of  the  narrative  itself,  and  of  Mr.  Pitman's  translation.  The 
passage  was  written  after  an  experience  of  three  months : — 

Our  circumstances  leave  much  to  be  desired.  la  the  first  place,  the  food 
is  such  that  the  least  fastidious  appetite  wearies  of  it.  Our  bill  of  fare  is 
alwavs  the  same  ;  meat  boiled  in  mutton  fat,  tea  that  never  really  boils  on 
account  of  our  altitude,  and  made  with  water  that  is  sometimes  brackish, 
and  alwavs  dirty,  which  we  get  by  melting  ice  tliat  is  full  of  impurities. 
The  frozen  meat,  too,  which  we  have  to  chop  with  an  axe,  is  always  tough 
and  never  cooked  through,  while,  when  we  try  vegetables  or  rice,  we  tind 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  soften  them,  and  they  crackle  between  our 
teeth.  The  dust,  mud,  and  sand  that  we  have  swallowed,  and 
tlie  numerous  hairs  from  our  furs  and  beasts  which  we  find  in  our  food, 
are  things  to  which  we  have  long  ceased  to  pay  any  attention,  for  we 
have  here  no  longer  any  pretensions  to  cleanliness,  and  we  h'lve  come  to 
consider  even  a  washing  of  the  hands  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our  cheeks 
puffed  out  witli  the  cold,  our  swollen  eyes,  our  chapped  lips,  do  not  dill'er 
much  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  natives,  and,  presenting  such  an 
aspect,  we  cannot  make  a  very  good  impression  upon  people  who  see  us  for 
the  tir'st  time.  We  must  trust  to  our  actions  to  rectify  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which,  at  first  sight,  we  cannot  fail  to  convey. 

This,  it  strikes  us,  can  only  have  proceeded  from  an  accurate 
observer,  a  bold  and  successful  traveller,  and  a  bon  cmnarade, 
who  goes  merrily  over  "  avia  loca,  nullius  ante  trita  solo  " — a 
Mark  Tapley  of  travel. 


FRENCH  WRESTLING.* 

THE  art  of  French  wrestling  is  familiar  to  us  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  chiefly  from  a  notable  scene  m  As  You  Like  It, 
and  from  a  certain  legend  respecting  a  "  bout "  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  A  visit  paid  by  some  French  wrestlers  to  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  was 
attended  with  poor  results,  as  the  style  and  rules  of  the  visitors 
differed  too  radically  from  those  of  the  home  champions  to  enable 
a  fair  trial  of  skill  to  be  made.  No  one,  however,  has  ever 
doubted  that,  at  least  in  the  time  when  Shakspeare  wrote,  France 
was  able  to  hold  her  own  with  any  nation  in  this  ancient  and 
honourable  sport. 

M.  L^on  Ville  has  undertaken  the  somewhat  heroic  task  of  re- 
storing to  French  wrestling  this  its  old  prestige,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  its  rules  and  practice  to  a  concrete  and  artistic 
shape.  In  the  former  project  he  half  admits  that  he  must,  if  he 
is  to  attain  success,  be  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  a  paternal 
Government  and  an  enlightened  War  Minister.  But  the  second 
portion  of  his  task  is  within  his  own  competence,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  it  well  and  boldly  in  the  small  handbook  published  not 
long  ago  in  Paris.  The  body  of  this  work  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion ot  the  several  "  falls "  known  to  modern  French  wrestlers. 
There  are  twelve  of  these,  including  the  "  Collier  de  force  en 
avant,"  a  species  of  polite  garotting,  which,  however,  is  strictly 
prohibited  by  M.  Villes  rules  as  dangerous  and  brutal.  They  are 
separately  described  in  a  peculiar  style,  which  is  at  once  brief  and 
clear.  Each  fall  comprises  from  two  to  five  movements,  and  each 
movement  is  illustrated  by  a  separate  diagram,  with  an  explana- 
tory note  on  the  page  which  it  faces.  The  parries,  or  "  stops," 
for  each  attack  (when  there  are  any)  are  set  forth  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  so  that  the  reader  has  no  excuse  for  misunder- 
standing any  part  of  the  lesson.  The  diagrams  themselves  are 
also  somewhat  novel  to  the  reader  of  books  on  sport,  consisting, 
as  they  do,  of  photographs  reproduced  on  a  dark  ground,  and 
justifying  very  happily  the  name  "iconographic,"  which  the  author 
gives  to  this  part  of  his  work. 

Besides  the  precis  iconoi/ropTiir/ue,  the  book  contains  several 
supplementary  portions  of  minor  interest  and  inferior  merit. 
There  is  a  complimentary  preface  by  M.  Philippe  Haryl,  an  in- 
troduction, and  three  short  essays  on  "  Costume,"  "  Training," 
and  "Behaviour  during  the  Contest."  The  whole  Code  of  Rules 
is  comprised  in  seven  short  clauses  ;  and  this  fact  in  itself  will 
suffice  to  show  that  French  wrestling  has  at  least  the  one  great 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  is  free  from  the  complicated  restrictions 
which  are  so  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  many  Englisli  styles.  The 
whole  theory  of  French  wrestling  is,  indeed,  summed  up  in  these 
two  Rules: — "No  attack  must  be  made  below  the  belt,"  and 
"  In  order  to  constitute  a  fall  a  man  must  be  thrown  so  that  both 
shoulders  remain  on  the  ground  for  an  appreciable  time."  Thus 
the  whole  strategy  of  "  hanks  "  and  "  back-heels,"  and,  in  .short, 
all  foot-  and  leg-work,  is  eliminated  from  the  contest ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed  to  continue  the  struggle  after  the 
men,  or  either  of  them,  are  on  their  knees,  or  even  at  full  length 
on  the  ground.  It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  French  style 
is  open  to  criticism  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
M.  Ville  had  devoted  a  few  words  in  his  preface  to  defending  it 
against  such  criticism.  At  any  rate,  if  he  made  any  mention  at 
all  of  the  rival  styles,  which  differ  from  his  own,  he  should  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  give  a  more  correct  notice  of  them  than  he 
does.  It  is,  we  think,  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  who 
writes  in  favour  of  any  special  school  of  wrestling  should  know 
that  there  are  other  celebrated  schools  besides  the  "  Scotch,"  the 

*  Leon  Ville — La  Ivtte  francaise.  Avec  preface  de  Philippe  Daryl. 
Paris  :  Hbrairie  mondaine  ;  L.  Breton  et  C'*- 
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"  American,"  the  "Turkish,"  and  the  "Greek";  and  it  is  not 
■unreasonable  to  demand  that  he  should  discuss,  either  with 
approbation  or  censure,  such  notable  styles  as  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  Lancashire  and  the  Devonshire. 

The  author's  remarks  on  physical  trainintr  are  rudimentary  in 
the  extreme,  and  seem  to  show  that  a  well-digested  treatise  on 
the  subject  does  not  yet  exist  in  France.  English  athletes  will  learn 
with  some  amazement  that  "  all  sorts  of  food  may  be  absorbed,  if 
in  moderation"  ;  and  that  "it  is  good  after  one's  meal  to  take  a 
cup  of  black  coll'ee."  There  is  a  touch  of  irony,  apparently  un- 
conscious, in  the  observation  that,  after  exercise  one  may  take  a 
cold  bath  "  if  the  installation  (of  the  wrestling-room)  permits 
of  it." 

One  of  the  chief  objects  which  M.  Ville  professes  to  have  in 
view  is  to  purge  the  French  arena  from  scenes  of  brutality  and 
violence.  That  such  an  efi'ort  is  much  needed  one  can  easily  infer 
(even  if  one  has  not  attended  a  French  suburban  fair)  from  some 
of  the  text  of  the  Precis.  A  manoeuvre  called  the  "Tour  de 
tete"  consists  in  catching  the  adversary  round  the  throat — apply- 
ing what  is  picturesquely  called  the  cravate — then  throAving  one- 
self on  the  knees  in  front  of  the  victim,  and,  by  using  his 
imprisoned  head  as  a  lever,  hoisting  him  bodily  over  in  an 
enforced  somersault,  so  that  his  feet  describe  a  semicircle  in 
the  air,  and  he  falls  with  a  flop  upon  the  flat  of  his  back.  If 
this  is  deemed  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  form  of  attack,  one  may 
easily  believe  that  those  which  are  described  as  barbarous  must 
well  deserve  that  title. 

A  very  fine  opportunity  is  suggested,  rather  than  taken,  in 
M.  Ville's  book  of  reviving  the  old  vexed  question  whether  a 
wrestler  should  or  should  not  encourage  a  predisposition  to 
stoutness.  M.  A'ille  and  his  backer,  M.  P.  Daryl,  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  he  should  not.  But  they  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  antique  school,  as  well  as  the  modern  trainers  of  Japan, 
and  the  majority  of  our  own  professionals,  as  well  as  the  French, 
take  the  opposite  view  ;  and  they  should  remember  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  advance  some  sort  of  argument  in  favour 
of  the  lean  champions  against  such  a  preponderance  of  adverse 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  fat,  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are 
practically  and  a  priori  most  competent  to  speak. 


THE  LAST  COLONEL  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE.' 

"  AN  attempt  to  reproduce  old  Irish  life  without  sentimen- 
tality  or  caricature."  Such  is  one  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  these  volumes.  Can  this  be  ?  Is  the  Irishman  of  Charles 
Lever  a  myth  ?  Has  modern  Ireland  lost  the  appreciation  of  the 
chief — we  will  not  say  only — characteristic  of  its  inhabitants  of 
the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  We  fear  it  must  have.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well  in  her  task.  Count  O'Connell's  lot  has 
fallen  on  an  evil  ground.  The  story  of  his  honourable  career  is 
choked  by  the  dullest  attempts  to  portray  old  Irish  life.  The 
last  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  a  distinguished  soldier, 
practically  and  theoretically.  O'Connell  first  took  to  soldiering 
under  Louis  XV.  in  1761,  and  fought  for  two  campaigns  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  though  we  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
exploits.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Gibraltar,  but  scraps  of 
information  from  various  sources  are  the  only  record  of  his 
soldierlike  deeds.  Some  five  years  later  he  was  employed  on 
a  revision  of  French  tactics,  and  put  forward  ideas  which,  we 
are  told,  were  adhered  to  by  Napoleon.  Much  is  said  of  the 
price  of  the  Colonel's  linen,  nothing  of  the  value  of  his  tactics. 
The  Count  was  a  pedigree-hunting  man,  probably  the  notion 
was  partly  due  to  his  wish  to  enjoy  Les  Jionneurs  (hi  Louvre. 
In  this  his  biographer  has  dealt  only  too  truly  with  him.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  reader  if  the  family  history  had  remained 
in  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  papers  from  which  it  was  extracted. 
The  O'Connell  cousinhood  is,  indeed,  interminable.  Banished  from 
France  by  the  Eevolution,  the  Colonel  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  there  planned  an  attack  against  revolutionary  France,  which, 
though  praised,  was  not  acted  on.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  strategy  he  proposed  to  employ.  The  Irish  Brigade 
was  next  raised  under  O'Connell's  auspices ;  no  sooner,  however, 
was  it  formed  than  it  was  scattered  abroad  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
West  Indies,  there  to  dwindle  away. 

At  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  France,  and  there  died. 
Count  O'Connell  was  unfortunate  in  many  ways.  As  a  tactician 
he  had  little  chance  of  carrying  his  theories  into  practice.  The 
Brigade  he  founded  was  soon  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  favourite  dynasty  overthrown  for  the 
second  time.  The  life  of  the  Last  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Brigade  is 
given  to  the  public  by  a  series  of  letters,  totally  disconnected 
by  accounts  of  uninteresting  relations  and  friends,  leaving  the 
reader  puzzled  to  find  any  connected  history  of  the  man  or  of 
the  times ;  further  each  volume  of  this  work  is  disfigured  by 
what  is  called  a  portrait  of  Count  O'Connell. 

*  The  Last  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  Count  O'Connell.  and  Old  Irish 
Life  at  Home  and  Abroad,  iy4^-i823-  By  Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Connell. 
2  vols.    London  :  Kcgan  P.nii,  Trench,  Ti  iibner,  &  Co.  1892. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

MR.  STONE'S  "  Wild  and  Garden  Flowers  "  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  attempt  on  the  artist's  part  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  and  Mr.  Inigo  Thomas.  Two  lovely  girls 
are  represented  in  the  artist's  usual  manner — tall,  graceful,  and  fair, 
but  perhaps  a  little  lackadaisical  and  of  the  "  drooping  dafibdil " 
pose.  Mr.  Stone's  power  of  depicting  pretty  faces  never  fails  him, 
and,  after  all,  in  art  that  is  an  important  point.  We  have  enough 
of  real  and  fictitious  ugliness  always  about  us,  without  encouraging 
our  artists  to  stereotype  their  impressions  of  it.  The  famous 
"  Goupil  Process  "  is  skilfully  employed  on  these  "  flowers,"  and 
the  prints  are  eminently  decorative.  Of  a  wholly  diflferent  character, 
but  published  also  by  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon,  is  a  lithograph 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  picture  "  My  Mother."  The  picture  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  French  Government  for  the  Luxembourg, 
and  will  eventually,  no  doubt,  be  drafted  into  the  Louvre,  &o 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  assured  Mr.  Whistler's  immortality, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  critics.  When  the  picture  was 
first  exhibited,  the  title  was  "An  Arrangement  in  Black  and 
White,"  a  title  which  led  some  to  ask  if  it  was  respectful  to  call 
one's  mother  an  Arrangement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  did  not  aff'ect 
the  public  appreciation  of  the  delicate  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the 
very  strong  language  in  which  a  few  would-be  leaders  of  taste 
indulged  showed  that  "  there  was  something  in  it."  The  litho- 
graph is  of  a  character  we  have  not  met  with  for  several  years, 
lithography  pure  and  simple  having  been  somewhat  at  a  discount 
of  late.  It  was  too  easy  and  too  difiicult — too  easy  to  do  badly 
and  too  difiicult  to  do  well ;  and  every  one  who  remembers  it  as 
it  was  practised  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  especially  in  Germany, 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  it  revived.  Also  the  print  before  us  is 
not,  like  too  many  of  late,  of  inordinate  size. 

From  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  we  have  received  a  mezzotint 
by  Mr.  John  Finnie,  entitled  "  The  Margin  of  Rydal  Water." 
It  is  a  sweet  English  landscape  of  the  best  kind,  delicately 
gradated,  and  softly  printed,  with  shadows  on  the  grass  and  lights 
on  the  water,  all  forming  a  very  charming  summer  composition. 
The  distant  mountains,  over  which  a  shower  has  just  passed,  are 
exquisitely  vague.  Mr.  Finnie  may  be  heartily  congratulated, 
though  we  may  apprehend  that  many  impressions  would  injure 
work  of  this  kind. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ANCIENT  GREECE.* 

HERE  are  two  works,  one  by  Mr.  Mahaffy,  on  Greek  history, 
one  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Murray,  on  Greek  archteology,  which,  in 
places,  overlap  each  other.  Were  we  to  hint  a  fault,  it  would  b& 
that  Mr.  Murray's  method  of  exposition  is  not  invariably  clear 
nor  easily  followed,  while  Mr.  Mahafly's  is  clear  and  popular,  but 
a  little  too  self-confident.  Mr.  Murray  knows  the  details  of  his 
vast  subject  so  well,  that  he  perhaps  is  not  careful  enough  of  the 
beginner's  needs — his  needs,  especially,  of  distinct  views,  first  pro- 
pounded and  then  illustrated  by  examples.  Mr.  MahaiTy  makes 
matters  easy  enough  for  the  learner ;  but  possibly  the  learner 
will  do  well  not  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Mahafly's  decisions  alone, 
as  if  they  exhausted  opinion  about  the  subjects. 

The  books  overlap  each  other,  as  we  said,  at  an  interesting 
point — namely,  where  both  authors  discuss  the  remains  of  an 
"  Achaean "  age,  as  we  may  call  it  for  convenience,  without 
begging  the  question  ;  we  mean  the  age  before  the  Dorian 
conquest.  It  is  pretty  commonly  thought  that  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Orchomenos,  with  other 
finds  near  Amyche  and  elsewhere,  illustrate  the  civilization  and 
art  which  Homer  knew  and  which  the  Dorian  invasion  swept 
away.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  unfolding  of  a  lost 
page  in  the  book  of  the  past  would  be  of  high  and  touching 
interest.  Mr.  Mahafiy  believes  that  Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy 
(Hissarlik)  is  the  historic  site  of  any  ancient  Ilios  that  ever 
existed  and  that  events  there  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Trojan 
tale.  He  holds  that  the  art  of  the  Mycenajan  treasures  "  agrees 
even  in  details  with  the  descriptions  of  the  epos."  He  speaks  of 
a  place  called  Odeomenos  as  wealthy,  and  if  his  "younger  col- 
leagues "  had  not  "  corrected  and  improved  "  his  work,  we  should 
conceive  that  by  "  Odeomenos  "  he  possibly  means  Orchomenos. 
On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  agree  with  Schuchardt  that  the 
Mycenseau  civilization  was  very  ancient,  that  it  was  broken  by  the 
Dorian  invasion,  and  "  recommenced  on  a  diff"ereut  basis  "  among 
the  historic  Greeks.  Yet  Mr.  Mahafiy  "  feels  a  gulf "  between 
the  poet,  or  poets,  of  the  Homeric  songs  and  the  civilization  of 
Mycenae.  "  There  may  have  been  a  peiiod  of  decadence  before 
the  Dorians  arrived,"  and  then,  apparently.  Homer  is  nn  decadent. 
Would  that  there  were  more  like  him  !  Mycemean  art  would 
thus  be  prior  to  1 1 50  B.C. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Murray,  we  find  him  asserting  that  "  at 
present  our  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  go  further  back  than 
700  B.C."  Is  the  art  of  Mycenje,  then,  which  is  evidence,  no  older 
than  700  B.C.?  Mr.  Murray  writes,  "a  theory  of  pre-Dorian 
civilization  must  rely  mainly  on  the  possibility  of  proving^  some 
relation  between  antiquities  of  the  Mycenaean  class,  with  "  (sic, 
apparently  "  and "  is  meant)  "  the  antiquities  of  other  nations 

*  Problems  in  Greek  History.  Hy  T.  P.  Mah.-iffy.  London: 
Macmillans. 

Handbook  of  Greek  Archxolof/y.  By  A.  J.  Miiriay.  London  :  John 
Murmy.  1892. 
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older  tlian  Greece."    Why?    Why  might  not  pre- Dorian  Greeks 
develop  an  art  of  their  own  ?    Who  can  tell  how  "  old  "  the 
race  is  ?    Relations  between  Mycenjean  art  and  that  of  Egypt 
have  been  observed.    But  here  Mr.  Murray  says  that,  whether 
the  Greeks  entered  Egypt  in  the  fourteenth  or  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  they  would  "  see  very  much  the  same  things  to 
admire  and  imitate."    It  is  rash  to  contend  with  a  master  like 
Mr.  Murray,  but  surely  Egypt  w^as  not  so  immobile  as  he  believes. 
We  imagine  that,  without  being  great  clerks  in  Egyptology,  we 
could  distinguish  Egyptian  art  of  Eameses's  time  from  that  of 
Psammetichus's  day.    Mr.  Murray  says  that  for  long  before  600 
B.C.  Egypt  had  been  sinking  into  degradation.    This  does  not 
agree  with  the  statement  which  he  has  already  made,  on  his 
previous  page,  about  Egypt  being  "  an  unchanging  country."  In 
a  country  that  is  decadent,  art  will  decline,  and  work  of  1400 
B.C.  will  not  resemble  work  of  700  B.C.  as  Mr.  Murray  has 
just   asserted.    Mr.  Murray   says  that  the  Egyptians  "  were 
not   skilled  in  finely-painted  pottery."    Eut   the   Greeks,  in 
what  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  takes  to  be  extremely  old  Greek  settle- 
ments on  Egyptian  soil,  were  skilled  in  pottery.    If  Mr.  Petrie  is 
right  (as  we  understand  him),  prehistoric  Greeks  executed  their 
own  pottery  in  Egypt.    It  was  an  art  of  their  own ;  and  why 
should  they  not  have  an  art  of  their  own  ?    Why  must  we  find 
analogies  between  their  art  and  that  of  foreign  countries  before 
we  can  believe  in  pre-Dorian  civilization?    This  point  in  Mr. 
Murray's  argument  seems  to  us  obscure. 

He  then  turns  to  Phoenician  influences.  They  certainly  traded 
with  Greece  ;  but  why  must  Homer's  evidence  on  their  commerce 
apply  only  to  "  post-Dorian  times "  ?  W^e  see  no  reasons  for 
■denying  that  Sidonian  merchantmen  may  have  traded  with  the 
Achoeans  before  1 100  B.C.  The  things  which  we  Z;wo3:;  that  they 
brought  are  works  of  the  eighth  century,  or  seventh  ;  but  why- 
should  they  not  have  brought  other  objects  of  earlier  fashion  in 
earlier  ages  ?  The  Mycenjean  pottery  is  not  of  Phoenician  patterns 
of  700  B.C.  ;  but  we  have  already  said  that  we  believe  the  Myce- 
nseans  to  have  been  capable  of  decorating  their  own  pots.  The 
•celebrated  Mycenaean  sword-blades,  decorated  with  inlaid  figures 
of  men  and  animals  in  various  coloured  gold,  Mr.  Murray  traces 
only  to  the  time  of  Ionian  mercenaries  in  Egypt  (700-600  B.C.) 
Homer  describes  this  kind  of  art,  which  is  very  free  and  graphic, 
utterly  unlike  the  Phoenician  art  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
These  swords  have  been  regarded  as  Achoean,  pre-Dorian,  relics  of 
the  lost  civilization.  One  such  blade  was  found  in  the  grave  of 
■Queen  Ah  Ilotep,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  But  Mr.  Murray 
says  that  with  them,  in  her  tomb,  were  golden  ornaments,  "  of 
Greek  workmanship  of  about  600  B.C."  (Mariette,  Album  du 
Musee  de  Boulaq).  Then  are  the  Mycenaean  daggers  of  600  B.C., 
and,  if  so,  are  the  other  things  at  Mycenre  of  that  date  ?  And 
how  did  Greek  work  of  600  B.C.  get  into  the  grave  of  an  Egyptian 
•queen  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  many  centuries  before  600  ?  If 
Sir.  Murray  wants  to  make  the  Mycenaean  treasures  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cypselus  and  Pheidon,  surely  he  must  account  for  the 
absence  of  writing,  as  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  of  iron.  He 
even  appears  to  date  the  famed  Lions  of  the  Mycenaean  gateway 
from  the  age  of  the  early  tyrants,  whom  w  e  certainly  never  heard 
of  as  reigning  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  while  we  find  no  such 
Cyclopean  remains  in  places  where  they  notoriously  did  reign,  as 
at  Corinth.  Cypselus  left  no  such  remains  there  as  tyrants  not 
alluded  to  in  history  left  at  Mycente.  Mr.  Murray  puts  forth  these 
ideas  in  the  form  of  question  rather  than  of  assertion.  "  Is  it 
possible  ?  "  We  think  it  is  quite  impossible  that  contemporaries 
of  Cypselus  and  Pheidon  should  have  ruled  and  left  their  mark  on 
Mycenae  andTiryns  without  leaving  their  memories,  while  Cypselus 
and  Pheidon  lelt  their  memories  without  leaving  any  such  colossal 
marks.  Greek  history  will  assuredly  have  to  be  written  afresh  if 
between  900  and  600  b.c.  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were  the  homes  of 
tyrants  infinitely  more  powerful,  as  their  relics  show,  than  Pheidon 
■and  Cypselus.  But  the  argument  (of  which  the  steps  must  be  traced 
in  Mr.  Murray's  book)  seems  to  us  an  archaeological  paradox. 
The  antiquarians  liked  to  make  everything  too  old  ;  the  archaso- 
iogists,  or  some  of  them,  like  to  make  everything  too  new.  Mr, 
Murray  admits  that  the  wall-paintings  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenaj  are 
"  beyond  a  doubt  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  b.c."  Whence 
came  that  art  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  the  pre-Dorian  Achmans 
should  not  have  developed  it  for  themselves ;  Mr.  Murray  seems 
to  think  that  its  "  sources  had  been  the  early  Greek  settlers  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,"  instructed  by  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
examples 

We  h{.7e  dwelt  only  on  a  single  point  in  Mr.  Murray's  most 
valuable  book,  which  treats  of  gems,  sculptures,  paintings,  metal 
work,  and  other  topics.  As  to  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Murray's 
arguments  leave  us  unconvinced;  wedded  to  a  belief  in  the 
Achaean  pre-Dorian  civilization,  and  the  evidence  of  tradition. 

As  to  Mr.  Mahafly,  his  manner,  his  rather  rollicking  assertions, 
are  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  Greek  athletes,  even  the  early 
athletes,  "  trained  on  cheese."  Some  MahaflPy  of  2892  will  assert 
that  Oxford  athletes  "  trained  on  marmalade."  We  know  that 
Greek  athletes  were  great  eaters  of  beef.  For  his  authority  Mr. 
Mahaffy  recommends  us  to  My  Rambles  and  Studies.  That  classic 
work  is  not  attainable  by  us  at  this  moment,  and  we  call  for  a 
Greek,  not  an  Irish,  security.  If  Mr.  Mahaffy  says  that  fish 
"  never  appears  on  a  Homeric  table,"  he  must  leave  out  the  com- 
panions of  Odysseus  in  Thrinacia.  Besides,  Homer  often  speaks 
of  fishing  ;  did  his  men  fish  merely  for  sport  ?  They  not  only 
fished,  they  caiir/ht.  fish,  "  which  is  strange,"  and  Odysseus  had 
hooks  on  board  ship.    We  conceive  that  when  they  caught  fish  . 


they  ate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
Mahafly  in  holding  that  "  old  men  are  often  ruinous  in  politics," 
and  generally  in  what  he  says  about  Democracy.  It  will  not 
last,  it  never  has  lasted,  but  every  country  is  bound  to 
make  the  experiment — the  inevitable  experiment,  and  come  to 
grief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  Democrats  alone  who 
make  politics  an  affair  of  ready-money  payment.  Look  at  the 
Scotch  nobles  during  the  Reformation!  They  took  money  from 
France,  they  took  money  from  England  for  assassinating  patriots, 
they  lied  to  both  sides,  and  they  robbed  the  Church.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man,  and  I'homme  est  un  mechant 
animal. 

Mr.  MahaflTy's  book  is  of  great  and  lively  interest.  He  points 
out  that  the  buoyant  Greek  knew  (like  the  Norseman)  that  every- 
thing, that  every  society,  is  doomed.  The  twilight  of  the  Gods 
awaits  all  human  endeavour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dismal 
pessimistic  modern  keeps  believing  in  "  Progress,"  in  an  ultimate 
success.  The  Greeks,  as  usual,  were  wiser.  This  is  one  example 
of  Mr.  Mahafty's  acuteness.  Of  the  almost  unparalleled  bump- 
tiousness of  his  manner,  of  the  irritating  fashion  in  which  he 
refers  to  his  own  works,  of  his  devotion  to  the  latest  German 
thing  out — or  even  not  out,  but  perused  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  before 
an  eager  world  is  admitted  to  a  public  view — of  the  faults,  in 
brief,  which  a  study  of  Greek  literature  should  chasten,  but  does 
not  chasten  in  Mr.  Mahafty's  case,  every  instructed  reader  will 
find  examples  trying  to  his  patience. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

THE  old  legend  of  the  death  of  Pan,  upon  which  Mr.  Bour- 
dillon's  poem  is  based,  is  a  purely  poetic  imagining,  so  ethe- 
real and  delicate,  so  perfectly  harmonious,  too,  with  the 
universality  attributed  to  Pan,  that  it  will  not  bear  the  least 
strain  that  modern  interpretation  would  impose  upon  it.  Those 
lorn  fishers  were  on  the  sea  when  they  heard,  at  the  moment  of 
sunrise,  that  sighing  voice  proclaiming  "  Pan  is  dead !  "  a  voice  of 
wailing  that  came  and  went  like  a  sudden  wind  that  died  as  it 
passed,  as  a  wave  fails  under  the  calm.  Like  the  universal  Pan, 
it  was  here,  and  there,  and  tilled  the  whole  world  for  them.  In 
Mr.  Bourdillon's  poem,  Leander,  a  Greek  youth,  relates  a  dream  to 
his  beloved  Helen,  as  they  sit,  watching  the  Ionian  sea  with  its 
multitudinous  islets  : — 

It  might  .seem 
A  robe  of  rippling  blue,  -(vhich  ti3'ing  nymph, 
Or  Xaiad  spying  Satyr  'neath  the  hedge, 
Had  caught  and  left  there,  pierced  with  all  the  thorns. 

A  pretty  simile  this,  and  a  graceful  example  of  the  fancy  that  is 
Mr.  Bourdillon's  gift,  not  less  than  the  gift  of  graceful  expression. 
But  to  the  dream.  Leander,  who  is  troubled  with  painful  riddles, 
like  any  modern  bard,  sees  in  his  dream  the  obsequies  of  Pan. 
He  describes  the  funereal  pageant,  the  white-robed  gods,  the 
white-dressed  bier,  the  firing  of  the  pyre,  and  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  pyre  in  detail.    And  then  he  heard  the  dirge — 

As  though  the  rolling  ■waves 
All  round  the  world  took  voice  articulate 
And  sang  in  softened  thunder.    Pan  is  dead. 
They  chanted,  this  one  burden,  Pan  is  dead. 

The  picture  is  not  unimpressive,  we  admit ;  but  the  conception, 
of  the  universal  Pan  borne  to  the  pyre  is  surely  not  what  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a  poet  and  a  Greek,  such  as  Leander  was.  Com- 
pared with  the  old  story,  preserved  in  Plutarch,  the  loss  of  the 
primitive  qualities  of  poetry  seems  to  us  as  disenchanting, 
almost  ruinous.  However,  the  vision  leads  to  Helen's  question, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  development  of  the  poem  : — 

Did  Pan  love  men  so  well. 
That  he  put  ofi'  his  immortality 
To  dwell  among  them  ? 

Leander,  driven  by  his  dream,  wanders  for  two  years  in  the 
East,  intent  upon  solving  it.  With  an  ancient  sage,  one  Philo, 
he  is  a  witness  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  subsequently  "  climbing  to 
Areopagus  one  day,"  Philo  hears  Paul  and  is  converted.  The  solu- 
tion is  worked  out  with  considerable  ingenuity  in  verse  that  is  fairly 
well  modulated.  But  there  is  one  infelicity,  though  it  is  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  author,  which  ought  not  to  be  let  pass.  While 
the  lovers  are  discussing  Leander's  dream,  Helen  asks  : — 

Have  you  forgot  j'our  Song  of  Love  ? 
The  maidens  sing  it,  and  the  .adulterer 
Falters  in  his  dark  purpose  as  he  hears. 

*  A  Lost  God.  By  Francis  W.  Bourdillon.  Illustrated  by  H.  J.  ford. 
London  :  Elkiu  Mathews. 

One  in  the  Injinite.  By  George  Francis  Savage-Armstrong.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co. 

T/ie  y'iotet  Crown  ;  and  Songs  oj"  England.   By  Eennell  Rodd.  London: 
David  Stott. 

Two  Worlds.  By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

Dai^s  and  Dreams.    By  Madison  Cawein.    London  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Garden  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Richard  Francis  Towndrow.  London  ; 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1892. 

The  Booh  of  the  Rliymers' Club.    London:  Elkin  Mathews.  1892. 

The  Perfume  Holder.  By  Craven  Langstroth  Belts.  New  York  :  Saal- 
Celd  &  Fitch. 

A  Summer  Night.    By  Graham  R.  Tomson.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
The  Professor;  and  other  Poems.    By  the  Author  of  "  Moods."  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  1892. 
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Now,  the  song  in  question  is  well  enough,  and  may  possess  the 
magic  ascribed  to  it ;  but  is  it  seemly,  is  it  reasonable,  to  put  this 
speech  into  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  maiden,  even  though  her  name 
be  Helen  ? 

Mr.  Savage-Armstrong's  poem  touches  upon  the  world's  reli- 
gions and  philosophies,  modern  science  and  ancient,  and,  though 
lyrical  in  form,  is  epical  in  design.  One  in  the  Infinite  comprises 
some  two  hundred  lyrics,  varied  in  metre,  full  of  music,  not 
merely  melodious,  and  unified  by  one  dominant  aim — tlie  ex- 
pression of  the  quest  of  truth  by  a  passionate  inquiring  and  rest- 
less spirit.  The  poem,  indeed,  may  be  described  as  the  ]]ook  of 
Obstinate  Questionings.  It  is  impossible,  even  with  liberal  quota- 
tion, to  give  any  idea  of  the  energy  and  variety  of  the  poet's 
survey  of  the  field  of  experience  and  inquiry.  Innumerable  are 
the  stages  in  the  long  progress  from  the  faith  of  childhood  to 
incipient  doubt,  through  various  phases  of  speculation,  with  in- 
tervals of  reaction,  to  scepticism,  pessimism,  cynicism,  and  onward 
to  the  awaliening,  hope,  creedless  faith,  and  rest.  Naturally  the 
poet's  method  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  writer  who 
deals  with  religious  problems  in  fiction.  In  these  lyrics  many 
aspects  of  the  same  mystery,  be  it  of  life  or  death  or  changeless 
law,  are  merely  glanced  at ;  but  there  are  revealed  glimpses  of  the 
militant  soul  in  worlds  unrealized  that  only  a  poet  could  present. 
Perhaps  his  progress  is  too  rapid,  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  intellectual  difficulties  that  confront  him  as 
he  passes  from  the  thought  of  Buddhism  to  Metempsychosis,  Taou- 
ism,  Pantheism,  Positivism,  and  so  forth.  The  idea  of  Nirvana, 
for  instance,  is  scorned  by  the  ever-striving  yet  wearied  soul. 
He  revolts  at  the  tame  subjection,  and  meets  the  Buddhistic 
invitation  to  "  Live  as  a  mendicant  "  with  the  poser — 
If  all  men  are  beggars  from  whom  shall  men  beg? 

This  is  a  little  suggestive  of  the  facile  way  of  the  epigrammatist. 
At  length  the  inevitable  question  stirs  him.  "\Vhy  should  he 
trouble  further?  Creeds  and  systems  and  science  solve  no 
riddle  for  him  ;  why  this  feverish  pursuit  P  Thus  the  natural 
man  asserts  himself,  and  he  sings  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  : — 
In  delight  of  mere  being 

My  spirit's  at  rest  : 
No  questionings  vex  it, 

Ho  doubt's  in  Ihe  breast ; 
Enouuh  that  my  pulses 

Keep  time  in  their  mirth. 
That  I  revel  in  drinking 
The  wine  of  the  earth  ; 
No  fears  of  Hereafter, 
No  pride  of  appeal, 
'Tis  enough  for  my  needs 
But  to  live  and  to  feel. 

But  in  the  life  of  mere  sensation  there  is  no  rest,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled, like  lo,  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  One  in  the  Injinife  is  a  book 
we  sincerely  commend  to  thoughtful  minds.  There  is  much  in 
the  poet's  vivid  and  pathetic  representation  of  the  helplessness, 
the  loneliness,  and  the  strife  of  the  "  one  "  that  should  interest 
the  many. 

Some  few  echoes  of  other  bards  and  repetitions  of  his  own 
Terse  may  be  forgiven  a  singer  who,  like  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd, 
comes  fresh  from  the  Archipelago  "  where  Delos  rose  and 
Phoebus  sprang."  In  the  picturesque  poem  of  the  last  fight  of  the 
Suliotes  at  Zalongas,  and  the  pretty  "  Sirens'  Song,"  Mr.  Eodd 
gives  practical  illustration  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
verses  entitled  "  Hellas  " : — 

Where  Argos  and  Mycenai  sleep 

With  all  the  buried  wrong, 
And  where  Arcadian  uplands  keep 

The  antique  sheplierd  song, 
There  is  a  spirit  haunts  the  place 

All  other  lands  must  lacic, 
A  speaking  voice,  a  living  grace 
That  beckons  fancy  back. 
At  Thermopylce,  also,  Mr.  Piodd  notes — 

There  is  a  spirit  haunts  the  p'ace 
Where  mighty  deeds  were  dared. 

There  is,  in  truth,  much  less  of  this  spirit  in  The  Violet  C'roicn 
than  of  the  spirit  of  the  rhyming  tourist. 

Mr.  Gilder's  slim  volume,  prettily  attired  in  white  and  gold, 
printed  at  the  De  Vinne  Press,  is  fairer  to  outward  view  than  many 
books  of  poems  be.  Within  we  find  certain  meditative  pieces  that 
are  somewhat  Emersonian  in  style,  though  decidedly  not  after 
the  Concord  example  in  the  fashioning  of  them,  for  Mr.  Gilder 
has  generally  shown  himself  to  be  a  good  craftsman  and  the 
possessor  of  a  nice  ear.  "  A  Midsummer  Meditation"  and  "  Non 
sine  Dolore"  are  examples  of  Mr.  Gilder's  grave  and  chastened 
manner.  But  Mr.  Gilder's  latest  development  lies  rather  in 
what  the  Elizabethans  termed  epigrams — the  expression  of  some 
thought  or  conceit  in  true  elemental  form,  free  from  any  decora- 
tive or  fortuitous  ornament,  such  as  after-thought  may  suggest. 
The  lines  on  Browning,  "  The  Twelfth  of  December,"  and  "  Two 
Worlds"  are  instances  that  are  distinctly  notable. 

In  Days  and  Dream,s,  between  an  imperfect  sense  of  poetic  form 
and  diction  and  an  imagination  that  is  genuine,  though  uncon- 
trolled, the  poet  seems  to  sutler  from  a  divided  kingdom,  and  the 
result  is  something  of  a  riot.  When  Mr.  Cawein  would  be  forcible 
he  is  apt  to  be  merely  eccentric  and  bizarre.  Here  is  a  sample 
from  "  One  Day  and  Another,"  a  sequence  of  lyrics  : — 

When  in  her  cloudy  chiton 

Spring  freed  the  donjoned  rills, 

And  trumpeting,  a  Triton, 

War-wind  was  on  the  hills  ; 


O'er  ways,  hope's  buds  bedizen 
Long  ways  the  glory  lies  on, 
Love  spread  us  an  horizon 
Of  gold  beyond  life's  ills. 

More  decorous  and  more  dull  are  the  contends  of  Mr.  Town- 
drow's  little  book  of  fluent  and  harmless  verse.    Observation  they 

show  of  the  external  facts  that  a  country  ramble  affords  the 

"  dead  pieces  of  Nature,"  as  Addison  says — and  it  is  accurate, 
though  not  deep,  and  invariably  unimaginative.  So,  in  other 
ways,  the  surface  of  things  is  just  brushed,  and  a  pretty  ripple  of 
verse  flows,  not  unpleasing,  yet  in  nowise  moving.  The  sonnets, 
of  which  there  are  thirty  at  least,  are  laboured  and  inexpressive. 
The  rhymes  of  them  strike  the  ear  like  ringing  blows  on  an  anvil, 
thus : — 

Most  courteous  was  he  ;  generous  to  those 
Who  t bought  not  with  hiui  ;  most  intolerant 
Of  pani|icred  vice,  whose  sway  was  dominant. 

And  unrcbuktd  held  court ;  &c." 

With  The  Booh  of  the  Rhymers'  Club  we  are  tempted  to  observe 
Mr.  Traill's  cautious  and  courteous  conduct  in  dealing  with  the 
Minor  Poets,  and  refrain  from  selecting  our  immortals  from  the 
twelve  writers  who  contribute.  A  more  embarrassing  question, 
by  the  way,  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  Rhymers  who,  on  a  "  Mar- 
lowe night,"  failed  to  produce  his  offering  : — 

Bethink  ye,  Ebymers,  what  your  claim  may  be. 
Who  in  smug  suburbs  put  the  Muse  to  nurse  ? 

Happily,  as  befits  a  poetic  club,  there  is  no  need  to  individualize 
the  claims  of  the  Rhymers.  They  sing  in  good  accord,  to  the 
avoidance  of  sharp  lines  of  diversity,  adopting,  as  it  were,  a  deep 
autumnal  tone,  "  sweet  though  in  sadness."  Their  little  anthology 
comprises  not  a  little  that  is  charming  in  music  and  fancy,  and  in 
this  category  must  be  placed  certain  lyrics  by  writers  whose  names 
are  new  to  us,  such  as  Mr.  Victor  Plarr. 

Mr.  Betts,  who  turns  a  Persian  tale  in  neat  rhymed  lleroics,^ 
has  not  only  handled  the  metre  with  tolerable  success,  but  proves 
himself  to  be  not  unskilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  story-telling  in 
verse.  The  Ferfume  Holder  is  a  pathetic  tale  of  faithful  lovers 
separated  by  unkind  fate.  Whether  Mr.  Betts  is  the  sole  author,, 
or  has  adopted  the  story  from  a  foreign  source,  we  do  not  know,, 
though  there  is  one  curious  error  in  it  that  suggests  the  latter 
origin.  An  astrologer  has  warned  the  lady  of  the  poem  of 
"  a  flight  of  blackbirds  "  as  an  evil  sign.  In  Persia,  or  anywhere, 
this  would  be  a  remarkable  sight,  indeed  ;  and  how  tlie  blackbirds 
could  be  seen  in  the  descent 

Ominous  and  black  against  the  heaven  rem  ote, 

and  how  these  birds  could  make  a  "  rattling  sweep "  with  their 
wings,  are  matters  hard  to  solve.  Of  course,  "  black  birds  "  is- 
what  should  have  been  written,  meaning  raven,  or  crow,  or  some 
other  dark  fowl  of  evil  repute. 

Mrs.  Graham  Tomson's  little  volume  of  songs  and  ballads  col- 
lected from  various  magazines  contains  verse  that  is  full  of  grace 
and  melody,  with  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  that  is  harmoni- 
ously fitted  to  the  forms  and  music  of  the  lyrics.  Indeed,  this 
perfect  accord  is  the  mark  of  most  of  these  poems,  and  it  is 
distinction  of  a  highly  poetic  kind.  The  movement  of  the  verse 
in  "  Spring  Song,"  for  instance,  is  delightfully  sympathetic  with 
the  vague  sentiment  of  the  song,  half  sweet,  half  sad,  yet  fresh 
with  youthful  hope. 

The  author  of  The  Professor  favours  blank  verse,  for  the  most 
part,  and  his  exercises  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  show  that 
prose  is  verse  and  verse  is  merely  prose.  From  "An  Eight 
Hours'  Day  "  we  extract  a  specimen  of  this  edifying  and  alluring 
art : — 

All  wages  are  determined  by  the  amount 

Which,  given  for  tlie  lowest  kind  of  work. 

Enables  the  poor  workman  to  live  on — 

Often  enough  with  hunger  'neath  his  belt — 

And  raise  a  family — for  the  most  part  '■  clemmed  " — 

Tliat  starts  tlie  si'ale  of  wages.    Jf  the  amount 

Kequircd  to  maintain  a  fanuly  is  more, 

The  wages  rise. 

And  so  forth.  Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  poor  work- 
man in  blank  verse,  if  not  the  lowest  kind  of  work. 


MEDLEVAL  ORGAN-CASES.* 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  "Gothic  Revival,"  as  it  used  to  be 
called  in  the  days  of  Pugin,  the  influence  of  which  was 
directed  towards  the  reform  of  nearly  every  kind  of  church  furni- 
ture, almost  entirely  overlooked  the  improvement  of  organ-cases. 
In  all  Pugin's  own  numerous  published  drawings  there  is  not  a 
single  design  for  ait  organ  or  organ-case,  and  until  the  publication 
a  few  years  ago  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill's  first  series  of  plates  of 
Mediajval  Organ-Cases,  the  subject  was  almost  completely  neg- 
lected. The  Georgian  organs,  with  their  dancing  cherubim  and^ 
attitudinizing  angels,  have,  indeed,  been  mostly  turned  out  ot 
our  churches;  but  their  place  has  been  taken  by  instruments  in 
which  the  case  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  organ,  and  any  attempt 
at  decoration  on  the  exterior  of  the  instrument  has  been  usually 
left  to  the  organ-builder  to  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

*  The  Organ- Cases  and  Organs  nf  the  3Iiddle  Ages  and  Benaissance  r 
a  Compreliensice  Essay  on  the  Art  Arihanli.gy  of  the  Organ.  By  Arthur 
George  Hill,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Second  Series.  Illustrated  with  numerous. 
Original  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Folio.    London  :  Chiswick  Press. 
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The  organs  of  the  last  twenty  years,  though  they  may  be  fine 
musically,  are  anything  but  good  artistically,  and  the  effect  of 
the  old  "pseudo-classical  organ-cases,  in  spite  of  much  that  was 
outrageous  in  design,  was  often  better  than  that  of  the  stacks 
of  pipes,  bound  together  by  meagre  strips  of  wood,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  most  new  churches  nowadays.  How  decorative 
an  object  an  organ  may  be  made  can  be  gathered  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill's  drawings — a  second  series  of  which  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  not  every  cathedral  which  could  afford  the 
space  for  magnificent  instruments  like  those  of  Bois-le-Duc  and 
Liibeck ;  but  there  are  many  smaller  designs — such  as  those  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena,  at  Moret,  Finedon,  and  Tirlemont 
— which  are  well  suited  for  adaptation  to  modern  instruments. 
It  is  principally  for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Hill's  book  will 
be  useful.  His  new  series  covers  a  wide  field,  examples 
being  given  of  organ-cases  in  Sweden,  Holland,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Those  from  the  latter 
country  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  display  a  very 
distinct  style  of  their  own,  while,  in  one  case  at  least,  traces  of 
Moorish  decoration  are  conspicuous.  The  Italian  organs  generally 
assume  a  rectangular  shape  ;  the  towering  groups  of  sixteen  and 
thirty-two  feet  pipes,  which  are  prominent  in  the  Spanish  instru- 
jnents,  are  here  hidden  from  view.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  class  of  case  in  Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Trent ;  but  Mr.  Hill 
.seems  to  have  overlooked  this  instrument.  Similarly  he  does  not 
mention  a  very  charming  little  organ  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
to  be  -seen  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  of  St.  Lawrence's, 
Alkmaar. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  evident  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  drawings  should  not  have  extended  to  the  letterpress  of  Mr. 
Hill's  book.  For  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  praise  ;  but  for 
the  latter  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  too  severe.  Such  mistakes  as 
"  Daujon  ''  for  "  Danjou,"  "  Guilio  "  for  "  Giulio,"  "  Adrien  "  for 

Adrian  "  may  be  misprints  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  for  "  Niirn- 
burg"  and  "Niirnberg"  (which  occur  on  the  same  page),  "  Bam- 
burg,"  "  Sweenlinck  "  (for  "  Sweelinck  "),  "  Algo  Annibale  "  (for 
■"Annibale  Algo"),  and  "Nymmegen"?  The  composer  known 
as  Annibale  Padovano  appears  under  the  name  of  "  Annibale  de 
Padua" — an  impossible  mixture  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  ; 
the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  is  spoken  of  as  "  Orvieto-Duomo  "  ;  the 
organ-builder  Luca  Blasi  of  Perugia  as  "Luca  Blasi  Perugino," 
and  on  p.  21  a  curious  stop  in  an  organ  at  Lisbon,  formed  of  six 
pipes  dipped  in  water,  is  called  "  Passarinhos,"  which  is  correct, 
though  on  p.  23  the  same  stop  in  an  organ  at  Oporto  is  given  as 
"  Passarintos."  On  p.  2  a  list  of  five  works  on  the  organ  is  given, 
■with  the  statement  that  they  are  so  rare  that  "many  are  not  even 
in  the  British  Museum  Library,"  though  if  Mr.  Hill  had  looked 
in  the  catalogue  he  would  have  found  all  but  one  of  them.  On  p,  4 
it  is  said  that  at  the  Ilestoration  the  only  English  organ-builders 
living  were  Preston  of  York,  Loosemore  of  Exeter,  Thamar  of 
Peterborough,  and  Ralph  Dallans — whose  name,  by-the-bye,  was 
Dallam — omitting  Eobert  Hayward  of  Bath,  who  built  an 
organ  for  Wimborne  Minster  in  1665,  George  Dallam,  who 
-was  alive  in  1686,  and  llobert  Dallam,  who  built  organs  for 
Durham,  York,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  a  remarkable  family.  On  p.  37  an  account  is  given  of  an  organ 
at  "  Sekkau,  Stiria,"  in  an  "  abbey  "  which  has  been  lately  bought 
by  "  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Beuron,"  which  is  the  author's 
way  of  describing  the  archiepiscopal  castle  of  Seckau,  Styria, 
inhabited  by  the  Augustinian  Canons  of  Beuron !  Many  more 
such  mistakes  could  be  quoted  ;  in  a  less  important  book 
they  might  be  overlooked,  as  they  are  obviously  the  result 
-of  carelessness;  but  Mr.  Hill's  plates  are  so  valuable  that  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  the  accompanying  essay  is  neither 
"comprehensive"— as  claimed  by  the  titie-page— nor  correct. 
There  is  so  much  valuable  material  in  this  handsome  volume  aud 
its  predecesors  that  it  would  be  well  worth  the  author's  while  to 
combine  the  two  in  a  smaller  and  more  handy  shape,  with  reduc- 
tions of  the  plates,  which  should  be  grouped  together  systemati- 
cally, or  at  least  placed  in  chronological  order,  in  which  form 
they  would  serve  as  illustrations  to  a  complete  essay  on  the  whole 
subject— a  work  which  remains  to  be  written,  and  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  writing. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"Ty/r  CHERBULIEZ,  if  we  remember  rightly,  made  his  debut 
XtJ.  .  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  study  in  aisthetics, 
•and  one  of  no  small  merit;  so  he  is  fully  entitled  to  return  upon 
the  theme.  His  treatise  on  "  Art  and  Nature  "  (i)  naturally,  as 
all  such  treatises  do,  turns  before  long  into  a  treatise  on  the 
"Beautiful."  And,  like  most  thinkers  on  that  difficult  subject, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  beauty  is  very  relative ;  that  the 
-sense  of  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  cultivation  and  com- 
paYison.  He  has  always  been  a  good  reasoner — some  would 
•say  a  better  reasoner  than  romancer — and  he  conducts  his  argu- 
ment skilfully.  And  yet  as  we  read  him  the  same  difficulty 
which  has  always  occurred  to  us  in  reading  books  of  the  kind 
recurs.  It  is_ almost  impossible  to  get  to  any  a.riomata  smmna 
or  even  media ;  and,  when  any  large  and  positive  propositions 
are  laid  down,  the  gener.il  tendency  of  the  student  is  to  say, 
'like  Sterne,  or  Sterne's  wicked  man,  "  That  I  deny."    For  in- 

ii)  L'art  et  la  natur\    Par  Victor  Cherbuliez.    Paris  :  Hache  te. 


stance,  M.  Cherbuliez  makes  first  something  of  a  conclusion,  and 
then  something  of  a  premiss,  of  the  assertion  that  I'art  est  la 
riature  debroidUee.  We  all  know  what  this  means — it  means  the 
old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  underlying  idea  and  its  liberation, 
and  so  far  it  is  true  enough.  Eat  there  gets  me  up  the  adversary 
and  says,  "  Yes,  but  dehrouiller  simply  means  to  get  into  order, 
to  get  rid  of  rubbish,  and  so  on.  Does  not,  on  the  contrary,  art 
add  something  to  nature  P"  And  the  answer  of  any  sound 
rosthetician  can  only  be  that  it  certainly  does.  These  difficulties, 
however,  always  occur  in  a  business  which,  perhaps,  ought  never 
to  be  carried  on  "  in  the  aibstract  "  at  all,  but  only  with  constant 
and  direct  reference  to  this  or  that  work  of  nature,  to  this  or  that 
work  of  art.  M.  Cherbuliez  avoids  pitfalls  of  the  kind,  at  least 
as  deftly  as  most  of  his  forerunners. 

M.  Paul  Ginisty  is  a  well-known  Paris  journalist  and  man  of 
letters,  and  his  De  I'aris  cm  Cap  Nord  (2)  serves  very  pleasantly 
as  letterpress  to  a  good  collection  of  woodcuts  illustrating  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  His  remarks  are  slirewd,  the 
illustrations  (including  a  very  funny  and  characteristic  one  of  the 
great  Dr.  Ibsen  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  si'en  before) 
are  well  selected  and  well  executed,  and  the  whole  book  would 
have  figured  well  among  the  rather  scanty  show  of  livres  d'etrennes 
this  year.  Whether  it  was  accidentally  belated  or  not  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  it  is  quite  welcome  now  it  has  come. 

M.  Bourgoin  (3)  has  done  some  good  work  ;  his  Valentin  Conrart 
and  his  Maitres  de  critique  au  XVII'^  siecle  both  abide  in  our 
memory.  But  we  do  not  quite  know  whether  to  applaud  his 
idea  of  taking  the  devoirs  of  his  pupils  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  or  so  (with,  perhaps,  no  absolute  repugnance  to  those 
of  them  which  are  signed  by  big  names,  such  as  that  of  the  poly- 
pragmatic  Prince  Henri  d'Orloans),  and  editing  them  into  a  book 
adorned  with  illustrations  by  M.  Fraipont.  The  Recits  them- 
selves are  not  bad,  though  of  course  we  do  not  know  how  far  M. 
Bourgoin's  process  has  resembled  that  of  the  immortal  Mr. 
Rubbery.  But  we  own  that  we  think  it  a  dubious  practice. 
School  magazines  conducted  by  the  boys  themselves  are  very 
well :  they  have  Canning  and  Praed,  and  many  good  names,  to 
plead.  But  this  is  a  different  sort  of  thing,  and  a  doubtfully 
healthy  one.    Still  there  is  no  need  to  be  savage  to  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  (4)  had 
called  his  book  "  Music  and  Literature."  It  is  true  that  there  is,  we 
think,  something  about  Goethe,  or  something  about  Beethoven,  or 
something  about  both  in  every  one,  or  almost  every  one,  of  the 
essays  which  make  up  this  book.  But  the  chief  ostensible  sub- 
jects of  more  than  one — Grillparzer,  Schubert,  Diderot,  Wagner 
— are  not  either  Goethe  or  Beethoven,  and  the  hasty  reader  might 
blame  the  author  for  attempting  factitious  unity.  The  unity, 
however,  under  the  title  which  (ve  have  indicated  would  be  real. 
M.  Blaze  de  Bury  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Gurney,  in  the  double  fashion  in  which  he  looks  at  things,  but 
he  is  more  of  a  melomane  pure  and  simple  than  Mr.  Gurney  was. 
He  has  many  sympathizers  nowadays,  and  should  find  readers 
among  them. 

The  direct  purpose  of  the  Abb6  de  Broglie's  book  (5)  is  to 
examine,  and  naturally  in  part  to  controvert,  certain  recent 
articles  of  M.  Taine's  in  the  Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Taine, 
though  scarcely  a  champion  of  the  Church,  has  not  of  late  years 
been  conspicuous  among  her  foes,  but  might  rather  claim  the 
benefit  accorded  to  those  "  who  are  not  against  us."  So  the 
Abbe  goes  delicately  to  work  with  him  ;  but,  of  course,  takes  a 
much  more  orthodox  and  hopeful  view  than  ^M.  Taine's.  He 
has  proved  himself  before  now  a  learned  and  skilful  writer,  and 
this  treatise  will  do  his  reputation  no  harm. 

We  must  take  more  summary  notice  of  certain  books  or 
pamphlets  before  us.  Le  role  social  des  universites  (Paris:  Colin), 
by  Max  Leclerc,  is  an  enthusiastic  glorification  of  the  University 
Extension  system  in  England,  wherein  le  Reverend  Hudson  Shaw 
must  rejoice  to  find  himself  inscribed  as  "  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  popular  of  the  staft'-major  of  Oxford  "  A  note  on  Le 
mouvement  neo-chretien  comes  from  the  Abbe  Felix  Klein  (Paris: 
Perrin)  ;  a  tractate  on  Agnosticisme,\iy  E.  de  Itoberty  (Paris: 
Alcan),  aims  rather  at  the  philosophical  and  ethical  than  the 
religious  side  of  the  matter ;  and  we  have  also  a  short  treatise  on 
L'univers  et  sa  cause,  by  S.  Jouglard  (Paris  :  Societe  des  editions 
scientifiques). 


KEVV  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  life  of  a  photographer  is  a  pleasant  life,  to  judge  by  ^[^. 
Vernon  Heath's  liecollections  (Cassell  &  Co.)  He  makes 
many  a  summer  progress,  passing  from  one  country  seat  to  another, 
composing  pictures  like  a  mere  painter,  and  displacing  the  beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  to  say  nothing  01  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  like  any  picturesque  tourist  of  the  Gilpin  school.  Like 
Constable,  he  may  go  "  skying,"  though  he  must  see  that  he  fits  his 
sky  to  his  landscape,  and  avoid  turning  his  sky  upside  down,  as 
one  enthusiast  appears  to  have  done,  and  refrained  not  from  ex- 
hibiting the  result.     Mr.  Vernon  Heath  practised  the  art  ia 

(2)  De  Paris  au  Cap  Nord.    Par  Paul  Ginisty.    Paris  :  Rou.am. 

(3)  Heclis  de  mes  eleves.  Par  Au^uste  Bourgoin.  Paris:  Marpon  et 
Flainmarion. 

(4)  Goethe  et  Beethoven,    Par  H.  Blaze  de  Bury.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  Lc  present  et  I'avenir  da  Catholicism^  en  France.  Par  M.  I'.Abb^ 
de  Broglie.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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■whicli  he  attained  eminence  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was 
present  at  the  Royal  Institution  when  Faraday  announced  the 
discoveries  of  the  Daguerreotype,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
"  photogenic  drawing,"  and  in  1842  began  to  work  at  Ardington, 
near  Wantage,  where  his  uncle,  Robert  Vernon,  resided.  Perhaps 
no  technical  exposition  could  better  illustrate  the  advance  of 
photography  since  those  days  than  Mr.  Vernon  Heath's  account  of 
his  first  attempt  at  a  portrait.  The  sitter  was  compelled  to  re- 
main "motionless  for  eight  minutes,"  but  the  result  of  the  little  nega- 
tive— it  was  only  six  inches  by  four  and  a  half — proved  excellent. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  early  attempts  to  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy or  autotype  enlargements,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath's  fine  pictures  of  Burnham  Beeches  and  other  examples 
of  landscape-work.  Not  the  least  interesting  reminiscences 
of  this  volume  are  those  that  tell  of  Robert  Vernon  and  his 
famous  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  the  ofier  of  which, 
as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  resulted  in  the  Vernon  collection  now  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

Under  the  title  The  Flight  to  Varennes  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.)  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  collected  various  essays  originally 
contributed  to  the  Historical  Review  and  other  periodicals,  or 
communicated  to  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
Several  of  the  essays  are  based  on  documents  in  the  Record 
Office,  and  deal  with  English  diplomacy  during  the  contest  with 
Napoleon.  In  one  of  these — "  Hugh  Elliot  in  Berlin  "—Mr. 
Browning  makes  a  fresh  demonstration  of  Oarlyle  as  the  serious 
historian,  and  shows  that  in  theFredericJc,  as  in  tlie  French  Reco- 
lution,  Carlyle's  picturesque  narrative  teems  with  inaccurate 
statements.  His  account  of  the  theft  of  Arthur  Lee's  de- 
spatches and  journals  is  certainly  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  his 
stirring  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Royal  party  to  Varennes, 
though  the  inaccuracy  may  be  less  inexcusable.  Very  slight 
inquiry  and  the  most  ordinary  care  on  Carlyle's  part  would  have 
sufliced  to  correct  almost  every  error  in  his  narrative  of  the  latter 
episode.  Had  he  done  no  more  than  read  Croker's  essay  in  the 
Quarferli/,  he  could  not  have  made  his  extraordinary  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Varennes — an  error  that  vitiates 
the  whole  of  his  philosophic  reflections  on  the  supposed  sluggish 
progress  of  the  King.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Carlyle  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  historians,  and  he  never  blundered  over  the  chief  and 
principal  things.    For  he  had  an  eye  and  not  an  eye-glass. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keene's  "University  Extension"  manual.  The 
Literature  of  France  (John  Murray),  aims  at  providing  the  young 
student  with  a  guide  of  the  formal  kind  that  avoids  criticism  and 
sketches  the  evolution  of  French  literature  in  chronological  se- 
quence. Within  the  very  limited  space  at  Mr.  Keene's  disposal 
it  is  obvious  there  could  bo  no  adequate  illustration  of  the 
subject  by  means  of  "  specimens,"  and  when  this  very  necessary 
means  is  employed  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  effectively 
applied  to  the  earlier  of  the  literary  periods  which  Mr.  Keene  has 
treated  under  headings  somewhat  loosely  defined  as  Ages  of 
'•'  Adolescence,"  "  Glory,"  "  Reason,"  "  Nature,"  and  so  forth.  As 
to  this  classification  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
what  may  be  unsatisfactory  to  an  advanced  student  may  be 
serviceable  guidance  to  a  beginner,  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
indicate  the  vastness  of  the  field  and  to  omit  nothing  of  its 
diversity  from  the  survey.  What  Mr.  Keene  has  done  is  to 
draw  up  a  carte  de  voyage  for  the  young  adventurer  that  should 
not  fail  to  stimulate  his  zest  and  supply  his  present  needs. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craib's  America  and  the  Americans  (Alexander 
Gardner)  is  the  journal  of  an  ingenuous  traveller,  who,  with  the 
sincerest  determination  to  say  the  best  of  all  possible  things  of 
the  best  of  all  possible  Republics,  contrives  to  suggest  extremely 
impleasant  pictures  of  triumphant  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  "  Not  to  admire  ''  was  decidedly  not  Mr.  Craib's  guiding 
principle.  He  admired  excessively,  for  example,  the  popular 
preachers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  eloqiience  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Talmage. 
He  has  much  to  say  of  the  "  Churches  in  America,"  and  scarce 
anything  at  all  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  greatly  struck — as 
who  would  not  be  ? — by  the  association  of  religious  liberty  and  the 
finest  business  principles  exemplified  in  Dr.  Talmage's  call  to  the 
congregation,  "  Let  us  continue  the  worship  of  God,  and  take  up 
the  collection."  In  these  matters,  perhaps,  puir  auld  Scotland 
might  adopt  some  useful  American  notions. 

The  late  Hugh  Conway's  skill  in  plotting  is  fairly  displayed  in 
A  Cardinal  Sin  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.),  though  there  is  more 
invention  shown  in  devising  the  plot  than  ingenuity  in  develop- 
ing it.  The  lines  of  development  are  conventional  enough.  The 
story  deals  with  the  operations  of  a  blackmailer,  who,  after  a 
run  of  success,  such  as  usually  falls  to  tlie  villain  in  melo- 
dramatic fiction,  is  finally  unmasked  in  a  scheme  that  is  plainly 
designed  to  provide  a  telling  "  curtain." 

Mr.  Henry  Herman's  Far/le  Joe  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a 
story  of  hypnotism  and  two  "  frontiersmen  "  of  the  Wild  West, 
who  are  in  desperate  rivalry  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Sarah. 
Luke,  who  wins  the  maid  of  the  prairie,  falls  a  victim  to  the 
strategy  of  Eagle  Joe,  who  employs  a  German  Jew  to  hypnotize 
the  loyal  but  susceptible  Sarah.  A  dreadful  coil  of  misundei- 
.standings  ensues,  for  the  lady  of  the  Wild  West  proves  an 
excellent  subject.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
said  that  both  Luke  and  Joe  were  men  who  acted  upon  "  their 
volcanic  impulses  of  the  moment."  The  hypnotic  manifestations 
are  remarkable,  to  say  the  least  of  them  ;  but,  since  an  eminent 
Professor  has  decided  that  scarce  anything  is  inconceivable  in 


connexion  with  hypnotism,  we  shall  not  undertake,  as  stem 
realists  might,  to  condemn  Mr.  Herman's  fiction  as  improbable. 

In  a  Black  Mantle,  by  Sybil  Maxwell  (Grifllth,  Farran,  &  Co.), 
is  an  historical  tale  compact  of  the  "  real  gems  "  of  iact  and  a 
"  bronze  setting  of  fiction."  In  other  words,  it  is  described  by 
the  author  as  a  "  piece  of  rococo."  The  historical  material, 
drawn  from  the  Maxwell  papers,  comprises  the  rescue  of  I^ord' 
Nithsdale  from  the  Tower  by  his  wife;  an  episode  skilfully 
worked  into  the  fictitious  material  of  the  story,  and  in  itself  as 
romantic  as  any  invention  of  the  novelist.  The  account  of  the- 
trial  of  Thyrza  Ross,  a  Devonshire  woman,  for  witchcraft,  has  a 
similar  foundation  in  fact :  and  some  of  the  "  cliarms  "  ascribed 
to  the  unhappy  Thyrza  are  not  unknown  in  Dartmoor  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone's  Varying  Moods  expressed  in  Various 
Verse  (Glaisher)  comprises  also  certain  Legends  of  the  Rhine, 
such  as  may  beguile  the  fancy  of  the  tourist  as  he  makes  the  slow 
ascent  of  that  storied  river.  As  to  the  miscellaneous  verse,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  various  as  the  "pagination  of  the  book."  Up  to 
p.  54  all  is  in  accord  with  the  index.  Then  we  start  with 
pp.  131-137,  and  then  comes  the  legendary  section.  The  intimation 
that  "  Varying  Moods,  &c."  is  omitted,  and  like  the  "Legends'" 
can  be  obtained  "  in  seperate  volumes,"  is  no  explana- 

tion, for  a  portion  of  the  "Varying  Moods"'  is  included  in  this 
volume.  As  a  versifier  Mr.  Rathbone  is  better  represented  by  the 
Rhenish  poems,  some  of  which,  though  somewhat  suggestive  of 
Ingoldsby,  are  lively,  and  not  without  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ballad. 

Well  printed,  and  in  all  ways  fair  to  view,  is  the  re-issue  in 
monthly  parts,  with  maps,  woodcuts,  and  other  illustrations,  of 
J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.),. 
of  which  we  have  Part  VI. 

The  TVondtrs  of  the  Secret  Cavern,  by  S.  J.  Adair  FitzGerald 
(Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.),  is  described  as  "an  original  fairy 
Avhimsicality,"  and  is  obviously  intended  for  children  who  are 
familiar  with  most  of  the  charming  creations  of  the  world  of 
fairies.  One  of  the  wonders  described  is  a  cavern  of  curicsities, 
where  are  displayed  the  heroes  of  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales-, 
each  pursuing  his  own  fancy. 

Mr.  Charles  Morley's  study  of  cat-life,  Peter:  a  Cat  0  One 
Tail  {Pall  Mall  Gazette  Office),  is  a  book  that  will  please  all 
lovers  of  cat-kind,  Peter  being  an  engaging  animal  of  the  kind, 
and  his  record  good  to  read.  Mr.  Louis  Wain's  drawings  are- 
delightful  illustrations  of  Peter's  story. 

We  have  also  received  the  current  year's  issue  of  Dod's  Par- 
liamentary Companion  (Whittaker  &  Co.),  excellent,  as  usual ;  a 
new  edition,  revised,  of  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Charteris 
(J.  &  A.  Churchill)  ;  Part  XIV.  of  Cassell's  Storehouse  of  General 
Information ;  The  Inteipretation  of  Disease,  by  H.  Cameron 
Gillies  (Nutt),  Part  II. :  Castle  Warlock,  by  George  Macdonald, 
LL.D.,  new  edition  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  ; 
Book  Keeping,  a  practical  handbook,  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Pixley  and 
John  Wilson  (Sonnenschein) ;  St.  Ronan's  Well,  copyright  six- 
penny edition  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  and  A  Strange  Story,  by  Lord 
LyttoD,  "  Caxton  "  edition  (Routledge). 
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CHRONICLE. 

HER  MAJESTY  left  England  for  Hyeres 
  .      -  this  day  week,  and,  trarolling  by  Cher- 
bourg, leached  it  on  Monday  evening,  after 
resting  at  Cherbourg  for  the  greater  part  of  Sunday. 

The  symptoms  of  Thursday  week  had  been 
In  Parliament  tolerably  unmistakable  to  any  practised  ob- 
sei'ver  of  Parliament.  It  was  evident  that 
the  word  had  been  given  to  obstruct,  and  it  mattered 
exceedingly  little  whether  the  In-esponsibles  had  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  or  the  Front  Opposi- 
tion Bench  had  sent  out  the  Irresponsibles  to  "  piqueer,"  as 
an  agreeable  word  in  classical  English  has  it.  On  Friday 
the  mask  was  completely  thrown  off.  The  whole  of  both 
sittings  was  occupied  with  the  Vote  on  Account,  and  this, 
with  the  grant  in  aid  of  Scotch  Local  Rates,  was  only  forced 
through  at  past  one  in  the  morning,  the  two  sittings  and 
*he  interval  having  taken  the  House  of  Commons  almost 
exactly  round  the  clock.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  pro- 
foundly unprofitable,  to  give  any  minute  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  accounted  for  this  portion  of  the  nation's 
time.  Sometimes  they  took  the  form  of  ostensible  anxiety 
for  the  state  of  Zululand,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patent 
Fees,  Parliamentary  Reporting,  and  what  not ;  sometimes 
the  temper  of  the  Opposition  was  more  honest,  and  kindled 
into  a  genuine  Obstructive  squabble  on  the  question 
whether  This  should  be  taken  before  That,  or  whether 
That  should  be  preferred  to  This.  But  it  was  all  pure 
immitigated  Obstruction,  and  was  dealt  with  in  the  only 
•effective  way,  by  steady  and  uncompromising  resistance. 

On  Monday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Knutsfoed 
gave  an  account  of  a  British  reverse  at  the  back  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  which  a  force  of  Houssa  police  were  unable  to 
bring  some  natives  to  order,  and  an  English  officer  was  un- 
fortunately killed.  The  Lord  CHA^X'ELLou  intimated  the 
interest  of  the  Government  in  habitual  drunkards.  The 
House  of  Commons  reassembled  in  a  mood  decidedly  in- 
vigorated by  the  skirmishes  of  the  end  of  last  week.  Even 
adversaries  have  admitted  that  "the  Tories  had  made  a 
rally  "  on  Friday,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  proceedings 
was  firmer.  In  the  opening  business— the  painful  one  of 
expelling  Mr.  Hastings — this  firmness  was  shown.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  indeed,  amplified  Mr.  Balfour's  brief  and 
sufficient  dismissal  of  a  strange  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings 
(in  which  the  culprit  continued  to  show  his  former  insensi- 
bility to  his  real  offence)  with  unnecessary  verbiage,  and 
Mr.  Sexton  (who  seems  to  have  been  puffed  up  with  his 
success  in  sub-editing  the  literary  eflbrts  of  the  clerks  at 
the  table)  attempted  to  question  the  procedure.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  considered  superfluous,  and  Mr.  Sexton 
was  snubbed.  An  orderly  and  respectable  debate  on  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill  was  decently  adjourned,  and  proceed- 
ings in  Report  of  Supply  were  not,  as  things  go,  unduly 
protracted.  Many  Irish  and  some  Scotch  members  were 
duly  indulged  in  their  desire  to  make  grievances  precede 
Supply  ;  but  the  Vote  on  Account  was  carried  by  215  to  80, 
the  Scotch  Education  Grant  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division,  and  the  ConsoUdated  Fund  Bill  and  the  Arms  Bill 
were  read  a  first  time. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  a  Bill  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's for  increasing  the  hmits  of  Allotments  in  Ireland 
from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  was  read  a  second  time,  the 
Government  neither  making  nor  marring.  At  the  morning 
sitting  in  the  Lower  House,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  moving 
the  rejection  of  a  Telephone  Bill,  gave  an  account  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  telephones  generally, 
the  upshot  of  which  statement  was  that  the  Post  Office 
would  a  little  relax  the  very  tight  hand  it  has  hitherto  kept 
on  those  means  of  communication.    Mr.  Stanhope  was 


worried,  not  it  must  be  confessed  quite  unreasonably,  about 
the  alleged  punishment  of  an  Irish  soldier  at  Aldershot  for 
wearing  a  shamrock  on  St.  Patiick's  Day.  To  attempt  to 
guard  against  such  a  thing  by  legislation,  as  Colonel  Nolan 
wishes  to  do,  would  be  idiotic.  But  on  the  face  of  it  the 
officer's  action  looked  like  interference  with  "an  ancient 
"  tradition  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,"  and  might 
be  pronounced  most  ill  judged  (see  below).  The  House 
then  turned  to  Iiish  education,  a  too  familiar  subject, 
on  which  the  usual  people  said  the  usual  things,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  Still  the 
debate  was  kept  within  decent  bounds,  and  not  only  was 
the  Bill  iuti'oduced  and  read,  but  Lord  Herschell's 
measure  for  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  any  one  who 
bets  with  an  infant  (if  one  infixnt  bets  with  another,  they 
will,  we  suppose,  both  be  whipped  and  put  in  the  corner) 
was  read  a  third  time.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Robertson's 
resolution  on  Conspiracy  came  up,  and  occupiecl  the  night 
till  nearly  two,  when  it  was  rejected  by  226  to  180.  After 
this  the  Appropiiation  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
things  ended.  The  Conspu-acy  debate  was  outwardly  re- 
spectable, though  of  course  we  all  know  perfectly  well  what 
the  real  motives  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  those  who  voted 
with  him,  are.  But  those  motives  could  be  decently 
cloaked,  and  for  the  most  part  were  so.  Mr.  Lockwood, 
for  a  clever  man,  made  a  signal  mistake  in  trying  to  prove 
that  he  is  cleverer  than  Lord  Bramwell,  which  is  not  ex- 
actly the  case.  Mr.  Matthews,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
with  sense  and  truth. 

On  Wednesday,  after  the  Appropiiation  Bill  had  passed 
through  Committee  and  Report,  the  House  of  Commons 
settled  down  to  an  afternoon  with  the  Miners  (Eight  Hours) 
Bill.  Although  the  subject  was  not  one  on  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  wildly  exciting  speeches,  the  debate  was  inter- 
esting because  the  House  had,  or  allowed  itself,  what  is  rare 
in  these  days,  and  what  these  days  call  "  a  free  hand."  No 
party,  as  such,  has  swallowed  the  eight-hours  pill,  and 
even  special  ti'ades  and  constituencies  are  deeply  di\aded  on 
the  subject.  Accordingly,  there  was  very  edifying  cross 
voting  in  the  division,  which  by  272  to  160  (a  substantial 
and  satisfactory  ma,jority)  rejected  the  Bill.  Tlie  most  note- 
worthy speeches  were  those  of  Mr.  Burt,  who,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Northumberland  miners,  opposed  the  measure ; 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  supported  it,  but  in  a  somewhat 
amateur  and  detached  manner ;  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  went 
strongly,  but,  for  a  Trade-Union  representative,  rather 
dangerously,  on  the  ground  that  everybody  should  be  allowed 
to  do  as  he  pleased  in  the  way  of  working  ;  and  of  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  for  the  second  time  during  the  week  made 
a  speech  at  once  courageous  and  judicious  on  the  sound  old 
lines  of  objection  to  meddling  and  fussing. 

The  explanation  of  the  shamrock  case  came  on  Thursday, 
and  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  seems  that  the  man 
was  punished,  and  rightly  punished,  for  disobeying,  re- 
peatedly and  insolently,  the  order  of  removal.  But  it  was 
further  said  that  the  officer  in  command  did  not  know  it 
was  St.  Patiick's  Day,  and  did  not  know  what  a  shamrock 
was.  May  it  be  suggested  that,  instead  of  insisting  that 
Biitish  officers  shall  pass  examinations  in  all  sorts  of  irre- 
levant matter,  we  might  give  them  a  few  lessons  in 
"common  objects"  and  in  common  sense?  The  Small 
Holdings  Bill  was  fui  ther  debated  (the  speeches  including 
a  "  maiden  "  from  Mi'.  Frederick  Smith,  and  observations 
from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gladstone),  and  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division.  The  House  of  Lords  helped  some 
Bills  on  theii'  way. 

Politics  out  of         ^^'^^'^^^^'^^N   made  a  rather  amusing 
Pariiament.°.  ''^pe^ch  on  the  characteristics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday  week, 
taking,  perhaps,  a  too  rosy  view  of  that  institution  on  the 
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whole.     Mr.  Chaplin   on   the   same  day  addressed  an 

Agricultural  Congress  at  Shrewsbmy.  Lord  Rosebery 

spoke  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday,  and  we  have 
something  to  say  about  him  elsewhei'e. 

The  principal  item  of  this  day  week's  foreign 
ColoniaLA&irs  ^^^^  ^^''"^^  ^  Ministerial  crisis  in  Prussia,  over 

the  Education  Bill,  a  matter  in  which  the 
seeds  of  trouble  had  long  been  known  to  be  lying.  The 
resignation  of  Count  von  Zedlitz,  and  even  of  Count 
Caprivi,  in  his  Prussian,  though  not  his  Imperial,  capacity 

Avas  talked  of.  The  Budget  statement  for  the  present 

year  in  India  contains  the  i-epoi-t  of  a  foirly  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  but  is  said  not  to  have  been  very  enthu- 
siastically received  owing  to  the  famine  prospects  in  India 

itself.  An  incident  worth  noting  is  the  subscription  by 

Belooch  chiefs  of  a  large  smn  of  money  for  the  pui'pose  of  a 
monument  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing proposals  for  composition  between  Portugal  and  hei' 
creditors  were  published,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  reduction 
of  the  intei'est  by  half  for  a  jieriod  of  fifteen  years.  What 
we  wrote  last  week  on  the  state  of  Zambesia  has  been  illus- 
ti-ated  by  the  news  of  a  seiious  lising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quilimane.  The  fact  is  that,  not  entirely  by  the  feult 
of  the  Portuguese,  the  old  order  of  things  has  completely 
broken  down  on  the  Zambesi,  and  they  are  not  strong 

enough  to  devise  a  new  one.  The  issue  of  the  Sultan's 

Pirman  to  the  Khedive  was  still  delayed,  but  Egypt  seems 
to  go  on  pretty  well  without  it,  and  it  would  appeal'  that 

Sir  Clare  Ford  is  doing  veiy  well  at  Constantinople.  

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  Lord  Dufferin  was  received 
by  President  Carnot  ;  the  Cabinet  crisis  in  Prussia  was  re- 
j)orted  as  continuing  ;  and  evil  things  were  said  of  Italian 

finance.  On  Wednesday  morning  further  details  of  the 

mishap  at  Sierra  Leone  were  received,  and  showed  it  to  be 
somewhat  more  serious  than  had  been  aj^prehended  from 
Lord  Knutsford's  words.  Still  the  necessity  which  thus 
arises  for  making  a  demonstration  of  English  strength  in 
that  pai't  of  the  world  is  not  wholly  to  be  regretted. 
There  has  also  been,  in  a  veiy  difiei'cnt  quainter,  severe  fight- 
ing with  tho.se  troublesome  persons  the  Lushais.  Coquet- 

tings  and  nolo  episcnparis  were  reported  in  reference  to  the 
succession  of  Cardinal  Manning  ;  as  also  a  very  sensible  de- 
cision of  the  German  Government  to  stop  the  recent  foolish 
Majestdtshehid'igung  prosecutions,  which  are  at  least  hinted 
to  have  been  due  to  the  ofliciousness  of  local  authorities. 

 It  was  reported  from  Ameiica  on  Thursday  morning 

that  "  irritation  "  had  been  caused  in  the  Senate  by  Loi'd 
Salisbury's  message  and  President  Harrison's  comments  on 
it.  Neither  side  is  usually  quite  in  the  right  in  such  a 
dispute  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  the  impartial  onlooker  as 
if  the  United  States  wanted  to  anticipate  the  decision  of 

the  arbitrators  in  their  own  favour.  Fresh  disturbances 

were  repoi-ted  from  Pahang,  and  it  seems  that  the  autho- 
I'ities  of  the  Sti-aits  Settlements   will  have  to  act  with 

greater  vigour.  More  dynamiting  arrests  were  announced 

in  Paris  ;  and  the  Pi-ussian  crisis  was  still  creating  the  in- 
convenience which  it  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  in  the 
complicated  and  anomalous  conditions  of  the  German 
Empire — another  lesson   against   Home    Rule,  if  I'ightly 

taken.  Ye.sterday  morning  brought  the  news  of  the 

reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  under  Count  von 
EuLENBURG  as  Pre.sidcnt,  and  of  Colonel  Kitchener's  ap- 
pointment as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  room  of 
General  Grenfell,  with  divers  items  about  Anai-chists  and 
the  details  of  the  Behring  Strait  correspondence.  This 
last  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  demand  for  "  boodle  "  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

J udgment  was  given  on  Monday  in  the  curious 
CourrsT    ^'^^^        Craignish   V,    Hewitt  against  the 

plaintiff,  who  sought  to  establish  Scotch  domicile 
in  order  to  benefit  more  lai'gely  by  his  deceased  wife's  pro- 
perty. The  case   of  Sampson   was  postponed   at  the 

London  Sessions  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutrix  to 
withdraw,  which  application  was   referred  to  the  Public 

Prosecutor.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  dentist, 

very  strong  expressions  were  used  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Ajipeal  Court  on  the  un- 
professional character  of  advertising.  It  is  cheering  to  read 
these  remarks,  and  yet  when  we  survey  mankind,  pro- 
fessional and  other,  at  the  present  day,  we  remember  the 
tragedian — 

Semi-chorus        The  truly  good  and  truly  wise 
Will  never,  never  iidvertise  ! 

Semi-chorus  B. — And  yet,  1  tliink,  'lis  most  impru- 
dent ?io<  to  advertise.    Don't  \  ou? 


The  case  of  Parnell  v.  Wood,  in  which,  rather  for  extrinsic 
than  intrinsic  reasons,  much  interest  was  taken,  was  settled 
by  arrangement  on  Thursday. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
County  Coundl.  Council  on  Tuesday  it  was  lectured  by  its 

great  leader.  Lord  Rosebery,  on  its  duties, 
it  elected  Committees  (with,  we  are  glad  to  admit,  a  proper 
respect  to  the  minority),  liut,  as  was  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  aflirmed  its  mi.schievous  intentions  on  the  .sttbject 
of  betterment,  speculation  in  tramways,  and  other  devices 
for  bribing  the  working  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepaying 
classes,  and  wasting  the  money  of  the  latter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, again  fair  to  say  that  none  of  these  mischievous 
things  can  be  completed  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that,  if  Parliament  grants  that  consent.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  to  blame. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  week  the  University- 
Sport,  crews  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  tide- 
way. Accounts  of  them  had  rather  varied 
diu'ing  their  eai'lier  practice,  and  at  least  the  usual  changes 
had  been  made  ;  but  as  they  reached  the  London  water- 
they  were  very  equal  in  weight  (which  was  also  pretty 
evenly  distributed  in  each  boat),  and  not  very  difierent  in 
style.  Oxford  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  further  advanced 
in  preparation  than  Cambridge ;  but  this,  with  three  weeks- 

to  pass  before  the  race,  is  a  dubious  advantage.  The 

most  important  event  of  the  first  important  spring  race 
meeting,  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  went  on  Wednesday 
to  Mr.  Maple's  Clarence,  who  won  well  from  Acrobat,. 
Linkboy,  and  a  lai'ge  field. 

On  Tuesday  morning  "  B  "  contributed  a 
Correspondence,  fresh  document  to  the  discussion  of  the  law  of 

Conspiracy,  going  to  show,  what  no  one  who- 
considers  the  subject  impartially  can  doubt,  that  it  is  of  the- 
highest  importance  to  society  to  maintain  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  The  subject  of  Parliamentary  election  expenses, 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  before  many  years  are  past,  was  also  referred  to. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that,  if  A  gives  B  a  coral  at 
B's  christening,  and  five  and  twenty  years  or  more  aifter- 
wards  stands  for  a  constituency  of  which  B  is  an  elector,  it 
is  not  a  corrupt  practice  even  under  present  law.  But  A 
would  do  well  to  take  counsel's  opinion  on  it. 

The  first  really  interesting  picture  sale  of  the- 
Miscellaneous,  year  took  place  at  Christie's  this  day  week,  and 

we  give  some  particulars  of  it  elsewhere.  The 
two  chief  pictures,  the  Rembrandt  and  the  PtEYNOLDS,, 

fetched,  the  former  5,000  and  the  other  4,100  guineas.  

In  the  early  pait  of  the  week  the  Durham  coal  strike  was- 
pi'oceeding,  with  roasting  of  ponies  and  other  suitable- 
trimmings.  It  has  since  been  mai'ked  by  increasing  violence 

and  misbehaviour.  Lord  Hampden  was  buried  on  Tuesday,, 

a  memoi'ial  service  being  celebrated  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, and  very  lai'gely  attended  by  distinguished  members. 

of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pbitchard   Morgan,   M.P.,  has- 

allowed  his  house  in  Wales  to  be  seized  by  the  minions  of  a 

tyrannous  law  in  the  matter  of  Gold  Royalties.  Oni 

Wednesday  a  fire  occurred  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  which  fortunately  no  great  damage  was  done,, 
but  which  might  have  been  most  disastrous,  as  the  College- 
has  not  only  much  architectural  and  other  interest,  but  an; 
almost  unique  library.  It  is  an  old  saying  at  both  Univer- 
sities that  it  is  a  marvel  that  every  college  is  not  burnt- 
down  every  night,  and  yet  the  actual  damage  done  in  this 

way  has  been  very  small.  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  has  givera 

an  interesting  lecture  on  his  archieological  discoveries  in. 
Mashonaland. 

M.  Max  Strakosch  was  well  known  as  an. 
Obituary,    imjjresario.    He  had  not  so  much  to  do  as  his- 
brother  Maurice  with  the  discovery  of  Mmc 
Patti  ;  but  his  connexion  with  opera  and  concert  direction! 

was  long  and  successful.  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood  was  a 

Manchester  banker  of  great  wealth,  of  good  education  andi 
accomplishments,  and  for  many  years  past  indefatigable  in. 
promoting  every  kind  of  useful  work  in  the  city  of  his- 

al)ode.  The  obituary  of  Monday  morning  was  headed  by 

Mr.  Goring  Thomas,  the  composer,  who  had  been  crushed! 
by  a  train  at  Hampstead  on  Sunday  evening.    We  write 

further  of  Mr.  Thomas  elsewhere.  Mr.  W.  E.  Buckley 

was  an  English  bibliophile  of  old  standing,  and  a  scholar  in 
other  ways ;  Miss  Thompson,  one  of  the  pluckiest  of  the 
Irish  landladies  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  have 
shown  the  traditional  courtesy  of  tlie  Emerald  Isle  by 
l)oycotting,  assaulling,  and  robbing  them;  and  M.  Louis 
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Cartigny,  the  last  French  Trafolgar  man.  M.  Barbe- 

DiENNE  had  been  provider  of  bronzes  of  the  better  kind  to 

the  universe  for  some  half-century.  Captain  Chapman, 

seeretaiy  of  the  London  Fencing  Club,  who  died  at  a  great 
age  this  week,  had  had,  perhaps,  more  to  do  than  any  other 
man  with  the  revival  of  the  scientific  practice  of  the  mysteiy 
■of  the  foil  in  England. 

The  principal  new  books  of  the  week  are  the  late 
Books,  &c.    Lord  Lytton's  Marah  (Longmans),  a  collection 

of  poems  of  much  passion  and  personal  note, 
•which  we  review  fully  elsewhere  ;  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
William  Anson's  TJie  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution 
{Clarendon  Press) ;  and  a  translation  by  Violet  Fane  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  (Nimmo) — memoii-s 
in  which  ma  grosse  Margot  naturally  tells  no  scandal  about 
'Queen  MAfSGARET,  but  which  justify  Brant6me's  admiration 
'for  her  talents. 


OBSTRUCTION  AND  DISSOLUTION. 

FORTUNATELY  for  their  o^ra  credit,  the  Ministerial 
majority  have  shown  during  the  last  fortnight  or  so 
•a  more  adequate  comprehension  of  their  Parliamentary 
Tesponsibilities.  The  division  on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill, 
on  which  we  commented  last  week,  was  a  fairly  satisfactory 
display  of  Unionist  strength  ;  and  altogether  it  looks  as  if 
the  Government  Whips  were  beginning  to  find  their  flock  a 
little  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  before.  Not  that 
there  is  any  real  reason  for  accusing  the  majority  of  calcu- 
lated indifference  to  their  duty,  or  even  of  the  deliberate 
postponement  of  it  to  other  engagements  of  naturally  more 
urgent  private  interest,  but  of  far  less  imperative  public 
•obligation.  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed  that  those  who 
favour  this  somewhat  cynical  explanation  of  Ministerialist 
absenteeism  are  not  very  consistent  in  their  account  of 
matters.  For  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  the 
suppoi-ters  of  the  Government  have  resolved  not  to  seek  re- 
election is  not  a  circumstance  of  precisely  the  same  import 
and  tendency  as  the  fact  so  often  coupled  with  it — namely, 
that  many  Ministerialists  feel  uneasy  about  the  seats  from 
-which  their  opponents  are  all  this  while  labouring  "  on  the 
"  spot "  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  on 
tlieface  of  them,  two  circumstances  which  operate  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  If  the  temptation  to  work  among  his 
constituents  is  so  strong  as  to  keep  the  member  of  the  latter 
class  away  from  his  duties  at  Westminster,  the  member  of 
the  former  class  should,  by  reason  of  his  freedom  from  that 
temptation,  be  all  the  more  regular  in  his  attendance  there. 
As  to  the  theory  that  because  he  does  not  intend  to  seek 
re-election  he  would  be  consciously  and  deliberately  in- 
•different  to  the  fate  of  the  Government  which  he  was 
■elected  to  support,  it  involves  an  imputation  too  dis- 
honourable to  be  lightly  fixed  even  upon  a  member 
■of  Parliament  of  the  most  modern  type.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  reasonably  and  decently  imputed  to  those 
Unionists  who  are  contemplating  retirement  is,  that  their 
natural  decline  of  interest  in  an  occupation  which  they  are 
ab(>ut  to  abandon  has  insensibly  betrayed  them  into  some 
kidty  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and  this  very  likely 
is  what  has  actually  happened.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  an 
■explanation  which  would  account,  not  only  for  the  earlier 
diminution  of  the  Government  majorities,  but  for  their 
.subsequent  recovery,  the  latter  phenomenon  being,  in  fact, 
•only  the  result  which  would  naturally  be  produced  on  any 
man  with  the  slightest  pretence  to  political  principle  or  con- 
science by  observation  of  the  former. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  a^ssume  that 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the 
attendance  of  Ministerialists  in  the  division  lobbies  will  be 
permanent;  but  that  in  itself  may. not  now  do  much  to 
promote  the  progress  of  public  business.  It  will  not  alter 
the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  but  merely  change  their  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  manojuvres  originally  adopted  in  the  hope  of 
actually  defeating  the  Government  will  be  persisted  in  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  them.  The  stratagem  of  the 
"  snap  "  division  will  not  be  so  often  resorted  to ;  but  the 
Kiuisance  of  the  obstructive  division  will  become  all  the 
more  frequent  on  that  account.  If  the  Radicals  and  the 
Irish  can  no  longer  entertain  the  hope  of  tripping  up 
the  Government  with  any  of  the  impediments  strewn  in 
its  path,  they  can  at  least  compel  Ministers  to  spend 
much  time  in  clearing  them  away  or  to  go  a  long  way 
about  to  avoid  them.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  exert  their  power  of  doing  this  to  the  utmost  extent 


which  the  elasticity  of  the  rules  of  procedure  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  Speaker  and  Chairman  of  Committees 
will  allow.  The  racket  which  they  have  been  raising 
about  Mr.  Balfour's  conduct  of  public  business  is  all  a 
part  of  the  same  system  of  tactics.  It  is  true  that  they  run 
a  risk,  as  he  has  sarcastically  told  them,  of  "  abusing  him 
"  into  "  a  high  reputation  for  the  second  time ;  but  they 
probably  would  not  mind  adding  to  his  credit  as  Leader  of 
the  Hou.se  if  in  so  doing  they  can  reduce  the  amount  of  his 
practical  success.  That  they  have  themselves  succeeded  to 
a  certain  extent  in  this  generous  endeavour  is  no  particular 
testimony  to  their  own  cleverness,  and  assuredly  no  reflec- 
tion upon  Mr.  Balfour's  management.  The  Hou.se  has 
.spent  the  last  fortnight,  with  rare  and  brief  intermissions,  in 
Committee  of  Supply  ;  and  those  who  have  any  practical  expe- 
rience of  Parliamentary  proceedings  under  these  conditions 
are  well  aware  that  Obstruction  sufficiently  resolute  and  un- 
scrupulous cannot  possibly  fail  to  attain  a  certain  measiu'e  of 
success.  The  mo.st  abundant  display  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership — of  firmness,  tact,  patience,  readine^ss,  ingenuity, 
conciliatory  temper — can  do  but  little  to  diminish  that 
measure  of  success ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
the  most  plentiful  lack  of  these  qualities  would  do  much  to 
increase  it,  though  it  might  doubtless  do  much  to  supply  it 
with  a  pretext.  It  is  ju.st  now  the  cue  of  the  Obstruction- 
ists and  their  abettoi  s  in  the  Gladstonian  press  to  protest 
that  all  would  be  going  smoothly  if  the  late  Mr.  Smitu  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  conduct  of  Pai'liamentary 
business ;  and  there  are  possibly  some  few  honest  souls,  of 
limited  information  and  still  shorter  memories,  who  may  be 
weak  enough  to  believe  them.  Such  persons  must  have 
ali'eady  forgotten  that  those  who  are  now  hypocritically 
eulogizing  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  are  the  very 
men  to  whom  that  mildest-mannered  of  leaders  was  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  Closure  with  a  resolute  regulaiity  for 
which  he  became  proverbial,  and  that  when,  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  more  sparingly 
to  this  expedient,  he  found  just  as  much  difficulty  as  his 
successor  in  maintaining  a  reasonable  rate  of  progress  with 
public  business. 

By  what  particular  motive  or  set  of  motives  the  Obstruc- 
tionists may  be  actuated  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  em- 
barrass the  Government,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
inquire.  They  piofess  to  be  desirous  of  hastening  the 
approach  of  the  dissolution,  although  there  is  obviously  no 
reason  why  the  Government,  unless  they  themselves  concur 
in  this  desu-e,  should  allow  their  hands  to  be  forced  by 
these  means,  and  not  rather  permit  theii'  adversaries  to 
advertise  their  factiousness  to  the  utmost.  But  for  our  own 
part  we  confess  that  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Opposition  taken  at  their  word.  If  they  want  an  early 
dissolution,  we  know  not  why  the  Government  .should 
particulai-ly  care  to  balk  them.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we  see  no 
reason  why  Ministei-s  should  not  go  halfway  with  their 
opponents.  Thei"e  are  certain  items,  it  is  true,  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Session,  some  two  or  three  of  their  legislative 
engagements,  which  they  may  well  desire  to  fulfil.  But  of 
these,  one,  the  Irish  Education  Bill — involving,  as  it  does, 
a  considerable  grant  of  money  to  a  people  whose  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  were  never  known  to  afiVont  the 
national  sentiment  by  refusing  any  gratification  at  the 
hands  of  the  Saxon — is  not  seriously  opposed  ;  and  the  fear 
of  defeating  it  will  always  keep  the  formal  i-esistance  of  the 
Iiish  party  within  due  bounds.  The  Scotch  Private  Bill 
Procedure  Bill  is  another  of  those  measures  which,  if  satis- 
factory to  local  feeling,  will  always  be  passed  by  the  help 
of  the  local  Parliamentary  representation,  and  which, 
if  not  so  satisfactory,  no  Government  need  care  to  press. 
There  should  in  no  case  be  veiy  much  difficulty  in  per- 
forming these  two  undertakings  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ;  and,  indeed,  the  mere  belief  that  the  pass- 
ing of  these  measures  was  the  only  business  that  need 
delay  the  dissolution  would  of  itself  very  likely  prove 
sufficient  to  expedite  their  course.  There  remains,  then, 
only  to  be  considered  what  line  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  and 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
in  spite  of  their  noi.sy  outciy  against  the  latter  of  these 
measures,  it  is  the  former  which  the  Obstructionists  really 
have  in  their  eye,  and  which  they  are  really  laliouring  to 
defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  measure  is  one  which,  quite 
apart  from  any  inclination  to  angle  for  the  I'uial  labourers' 
vote — a  pastime  which,  to  us  at  least,  has  always  seemed  to 
be  as  futile  as  it  is  unbecoming — a  conscientious  Conservative 
may  legitimately  support.     Whether  it  prove  useful  or 
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useless,  it  has  at  least  been  so  framed  as  to  do  no  mis- 
chief; and  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  honest  measure — 
honest  alike  to  the  class  for  whom  its  benefits  are  in- 
tended and  to  that  by  whose  co-operation  they  are  to 
be  conferred.  It  is  entirely  free  from  that  invariable 
characteiistic  of  Radical  legislation — the  promise  to  give 
somebody  something  for  nothing,  and  to  send  in  the  bill  to 
somebody  else.  There  is  assuredly  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  allow  themselves  to  be  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  a  measm-e  of  this  kind,  because  it  hapj^ens 
to  suit  the  Opposition  to  obsti-uct  it,  and  they  would  be 
fully  justified  in  prolonging  the  Session  till  it  is  passed. 
But  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  stands  on  a  totally 
difierent  basis.  It  is  an  experiment  of  an  extremely 
doubtful  kind  ;  it  is  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust  by 
an  important  section  of  the  Ministerialists  ;  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  slightest  eflect  of  conciliation  in  Ii-eland  ;  and 
whatever  favour  it  is  likely  to  find  with  the  English  con- 
stituencies has  been  already  earned  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  policy  which  the  Opposition  ai-e  doing  all  they 
can  to  baffle.  To  defer  the  date  of  dissolution,  if  the  omens 
were  otherwise  favoui'able,  for  the  mere  sake  of  passing 
such  a  measure  wovdd  certainly  not  be  wise. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IF  we  are  to  go  by  the  solemn  telegrams  from  Washing- 
ton, the  time  has  come  when  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  seriously  ask  the  Canadians  whether  they  are  pi'e- 
pared  to  face  the  consequences  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  question  which  would  be  put  if  we  were 
dealing  vdth  a  Government  and  a  State  of  the  diplomacy 
according  to  the  traditions  of  Europe.  President  Harrison 
is  WTiting  pungent  despatches,  "  in  which  he  hints  pi'oudly, 
"  but  in  diplomatic  language,  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  not 
"  met  the  overtures  of  the  United  States  in  a  businesslike 
"  manner,  and  the  President  insists  on  the  renewal  of  the 
"  modus  vivendi,  without  reference  to  insignificant  and 
"  irrelevant  conditions.  The  President  closes  with  the 
"  assertion  that,  if  Great  Biitain  declines  to  assist  in  the 
"  protection  of  seals  during  arbitiution  on  the  claims  of  the 
"  United  States,  he  will  proceed  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
"  exclude  poachers,  even  if  the  military  force  of  the  United 
"  States  is  I'equired  to  accomj^lish  this  end."  Now,  from 
a  Eui'opean  statesman  this  would  mean  an  ultimatum  pre- 
sented in  a  provocative  and  insolent  manner.  It  would 
entail  that  inquuy  at  Ottawa  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
After  all,  the  question  is  mainly  a  Canadian  one,  and  the 
worst  of  the  fighting  would  f;ill  to  Canada.  If  British 
Columbia  wei'e  independent,  the  seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea 
would  not  concern  us.  If  war  were  to  break  out,  the  pos- 
session of  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indian  stations 
would  give  this  countiy  a  notable  advantage  in  position. 
But  Canada  is  vulnerable  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  gives  importance  to  the  recurrent  insolence 
of  American  politicians.  The  question  being  wholly  and 
the  risks  mainly  Canadian,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
opinion  of  Canadians  should  be  asked.  If  they  decide  that 
the  danger  is  too  great,  and  the  game  not  woi-th  the  candle, 
there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  jJi-olong  negotiations 
at  Washington  which  simply  lay  her  open  to  the  habitual 
insolence  of  American  politicians  in  search  of  the  Irish  vote. 
On  the  supposition  that  they  do  think  the  right  to  fish  for 
seals  in  Behring  Sea  during  this  season  worth  fighting  for, 
we  presume  that  they  have  counted  the  cost. 

This  is  how  we  should  have  to  reason  and  calculate 
if  we  were  dealing  -vvith  a  Euro23ean  Power  which  negotiated 
in  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  not  in  that  of  a  paity,  and 
for  electioneering  purposes.  With  Ameiica  it  may  be,  and 
in  all  probability  is,  difierent.  When  President  Harrison 
talks  of  insisting  on  the  renewal  of  the  modus  vivendi 
"without  I'eference  to  insignificant  and  irrelevant  con- 
"  ditions,"  and  of  using  "  the  military  force  of  the  United 
"  States,"  he  is  only  playing  to  that  iniiversal  American 
dislike  of  England  to  which  every  President  and  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  must  play.  An  expeiience  of  some  three 
generations  of  recurrent  disputes  with  the  Government,  all 
to  meet  the  Presidential  election,  all  conducted  with  a 
violence  of  language  unparalleled  in  Europe,  and  all  ending 
piore  or  less  in  smoke,  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
there  is  nothing  more  serious  in  the  situation.  Apart 
from  the  permanent  reasons  for  a  war  of  despatches  and 
threats  with  England,  President  Harrison  has  a  special 
reason  of  his  own  for  a  "  diplomatic  triumph,"  or  even  a 


really  serious  international  quarrel.  The  absurd  fiasco 
which  terminated  the  late  dispute  with  Chili  left  him  under 
the  shadow  of  a  certain  discredit  which  he  could  more  than, 
efiace  by  I'udeness  to  us.  It  follows  naturally  that  he  will 
be  rude.  Whether  more  will  come  of  it  than  a  great  deal 
of  uncomfortable  work  for  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  must  of 
course  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  common, 
talk  of  gushing  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  about 
the  great  sister-peoples  and  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  is  more  silly  than  such  talk  usually  is.  The  multitude 
of  Americans  who  are  not  of  English  descent  have  no 
sentimental  feelings  towards  this  country.  Of  the  Irish- 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  Americans  who  are  of  the 
stock  of  the  New  Englanders  have  inherited  the  whole 
of  their  Political  Dissenter  enmity  to  the  mothei'-countryy 
which  was  bitter  from  the  very  beginning.  If  there  is 
any  feeling  of  friendship  to  England  in  the  States,  it 
is  found  in  a  class  which  has  no  political  influence,  and 
many  of  the  best  known  members  of  that  same  class  make 
a  parade  of  hostility.  The  maudlin  talk  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  simply  considered  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  as  a  sign  that  England  is  afraid  of  them,  and 
the  unvarying  patience  with  which  their  ca2:)tious  and 
exacting  diplomacy  has  been  endured  has  not  iinnaturally 
confir'med  their  1)elief.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  foreign 
I'elations  of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  quarrel,  and' 
for  one  period  of  war,  with  England.  It  is  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  majority  of  Americans  that  this  country  has 
been  luiiformly  aggressive  and  unfair.  Nothing  can  be  more- 
jDrobable  than  that  any  Amei-ican  politician  who  appealed  to 
this  sentiment  of  hostility  would  meet  with  heai'ty  support. 
Looking  not  only  to  the  wordsbut  to  the  acts  of  President  Har- 
rison and  to  his  position  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  making  this  very 
appeal.  Of  course  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  consequence^ 
will  be  an  open  quarrel  carried  to  the  extreme  of  war.  Ittakes. 
two  to  make  a  war,  and  the  disinclination  to  engage  in  one 
is  in  this  couiatry  very  strong.  If  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  rej^ort  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not 
intend  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  their  police  regulations 
in  Behring  Sea  by  the  United  States  there  will,  of  course, 
be  no  quarrel.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  that, 
we  entered  into  negotiations  at  all.  They  can  only  serve  tO' 
compr'omise  the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  an 
American  politician  with  a  useful  electioneering  advertise- 
ment. To  take  this  course  now,  after  resisting  it,  would 
be  a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness.  The  claim  of  the 
Americans  to  exercise  fidl  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Behi-ing 
Sea  pending  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  and  their  per- 
emptory refusal  to  promise  compensation  to  the  Canadian 
fishermen  who  have  suffered  by  exclusion,  are  in  reality 
monstrous.  There  are,  however,  only  two  ways  of  meeting, 
them — by  surrender  or  by  resistance.  The  first  would  be 
humiliating,  and  the  second,  if  President  Harrison's  word.< 
are  to  be  understood  seriously,  would  bring  us  to  the  verge 
of  an  open  rupture. 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  an  unfortunate,  and 
even  a  somewhat  ridiculous,  end  to  a  long  course  of  nego- 
tiations crowned  by  an  arbitration  treaty.  That  it  is  also 
an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  this  much-praised 
resource  for  avoiding  quarrels  is  a  minor  matter.  And 
yet  that  it  is  this  is  beyond  question.  Apparently 
there  should  be  a  preliminary  arbitration  on  the  question  of 
our  r-elative  positions  in  Behring  Sea  before  we  get  to  the 
main  question  of  sovereignty.  I3ut  the  Americans  -will  hear- 
of  no  compromise  on  this  preliminary  point.  They  insist 
on  dictating  their  own  decision,  and  talk  of  using  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  good.  It  is- 
a  curious  question  why  they  promised  to  go  before 
arbitrators  at  all.  Perhaps  they  were  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  well-grounded  belief  that  all  arbitrators  may  be  trusted 
to  decide  against  England.  As  the  matter  stands  at  pre- 
sent, the  arbitration  treaty  has  only  served  to  hamper  our' 
own  hands.  If  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  against  us 
there  will  be  no  ground  for  claimmg  compensation.  The 
Americans  have  asked  no  advice  and  taken  nobody  s 
opinion  before  deciding  that  they  will  give  no  compensa- 
tion if  the  decision  is  against  them.  The  situation,  then,, 
is  singularly  one-sided  indeed.  In  the  meantime,  the  fact  that 
we  have  agreed  to  take  the  case  into  court  makes  resistance 
to  the  present  American  demand  only  the  more  diflicult. 
It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  is  useless  to  take 
measures  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  in  order  to 
protect  a  right  Avhich  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal,  to  whiclx 
we  have  agreed  to  appeal,  may  declare  to  be  no  right  at  aU 
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And  this  is  the  dilemma  in  which  we  have  been  left  by 
ha\'ing  recourse  to  arbitration.  We  have  to  choose  between 
yielding  to  a  most  arrogant  American  demand,  and  taking 
measures  to  resist  it,  which  may  conceivably  lead  to  a 
collision  on  a  question  about  which  we  had  agreed  not  to 
fight.  It  is  little  other  than  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum  of  this 
vaunted  modei-n  method  of  avoiding  wars. 


THE  TWO  MR.  CHAMBERLA.INS. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  speech  on  this  day  week  was 
a  contribution,  not  only  to  the  politics  of  the  peiiod, 
but  to  the  gaiety  of  Biimingham  and  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  whose  industry 
has  made  the  word  Brummagem  known  all  over  the  woild, 
are  much  to  be  envied.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  monologue 
was  a  piece  of  vivacious  and  rattling  comedy,  an  enter- 
tainment almost  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word. 
On  a  public  occasion,  though  in  an  unreported  speech,  Mr. 
Chaiibeelain  once  made  confession  that  his  first  intellectual 
effort  was  a  play,  which  he  submitted  to  the  late  Mr. 
RoBSON.  It  was  politely  returned  to  him,  with  the  inti- 
mation that  it  was  not  suited  to  Mr.  Robson's  theatre  nor  to 
any  other.  It  was  said  that  Charles  Montague  lunsomed 
Addison  from  the  service  of  the  Church  to  that  of  the 
State.  It  is  possible  that  the  late  Mr.  Robson  unconsciously 
rescued  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  theatre  to  devote  him 
to  Parliament.  But  for  this  first  disappointment,  he  might 
have  been  competing  with  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  instead  of  with  his  pre- 
sent rivals.  As  a  contiibutor  to  that  gigantic  mass  of 
literatiu-e  known  as  the  unacted  drama,  we  dare  say  Mr. 
Chamberlain  still  cherishes  a  weakness  for  his  play,  and 
possibly  it  may,  some  time  or  other,  find  its  way  to  the 
boards.  As  Goethe  made  light  of  his  poetic  achievements, 
but  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  death  for  his  theory  of 
colours,  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  possibly  has  a  profounder 
belief  in  his  play  than  in  his  politics.  Judging  from 
the  power  of  portraying  character  exhibited  in  his  speech 
at  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  Robson  was  completely  wrong. 
His  sketches  of  the  funny  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  weighty  man,  of  the  prig,  of  the  bore,  of 
the  foolish  man,  of  the  man  of  one  idea,  of  the  independent 
man,  and  of  the  man  who  is  a  little  cracked,  are  something 
in  the  style  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  capacity  of  forming  a  plot  and  conducting 
an  intrigue  are  not,  of  course,  evinced  in  these  sketches. 
But  even  his  enemies  do  not  deny  him,  the  possession  of 
these  gifts,  and  indeed  go  out  of  their  way  to  credit  him 
with  them.  Besides,  plot  and  intrigue  count  for  little  on 
the  modern  stage,  and  the  drama  which  has  them  is  a 
conspicuous  exception  in  this  order  of  composition. 

Attractive,  however,  as  the  speculation  is  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  only  Mr.  Robson  had  accepted 
his  comedy,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  possible  playwright, 
but  with  the  actual  politician.  At  the  dinner  on  Satur- 
day he  was  called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  was  proposed  by  one  Mr.  Green,  who 
in  his  recommendatory  remarks  forgot  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  omission  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  some  personal  banter,  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  relished  by  the  assembled  jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths who  knew  all  about  Mr.  Green,  but  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  local  scholiast  is  unintelligible  at  some 
miles  distance  from  Birmingham.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
forced,  in  order  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  political 
identity,  to  adopt  a  condescending  tone  towards  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  is  not  in  the  savage  mood  which  prompts 
Mr.  John  Morley's  impulse  to  end  it  or  mend  it.  He  is 
rather  of  Lord  Rosebery's  mind,  who  pities  those  peers  who 
cannot  get  out,  and  himself  most  of  all.  But  not  to  be  able 
to  get  out  of  one  House  is,  perhaps,  a  less  misfortune  than 
not  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  other.  At  the  coming  general 
election  there  will  probably  be  more  than  a  thousancf  candi- 
dates for  less  than  seven  hundred  seats.  There  will  be  there- 
fore, between  three  and  four  hundred  disappointed'  hopes, 
blighted  careers,  blasted  ambitions.  Though  the  moments 
of  the  emotion  which,  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  relieved  the 
dulness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  fewer  and  feebler  in 
the  Lords,  yet  continuity  of  existence  is  some  compen- 
sation for  its  inferior  intensity.  An  interrupted  career 
is  often  an  ended  career;  and  every  one  can  think  of 
men  of  promise,  and   even  of  achievement,  whom  the 


votes  of  a  few  scores  of  electors  have  driven  for  ever  out 
of  public  life.  With  on  an  aver.nge  half  the  seats  in  the 
Cabinet  in  their  possession,  whether  the  Administration 
be  Liberal  or  Consei'vative,  the  peei-s  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  prizes  of  political  ambition.  These 
slighting  allusions  are  pi'obably  no  more  than  the  necessary 
tribute  paid  by  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  now  is  to  him  who 
yesterday  was.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  believe  in  the 
speedy  extinction  of  the  House  of  Loi  ds.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  outlive  its  denouncers,  "  and  will  remain 
"  for  several  generations  to  come  a  picturesque  and  stately,  if 
"  nota  supremely  important,  part  of  the  British  Constitution." 
The  words  we  have  quoted  are  in  themselves  a  sign  of  the 
enlargement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  doctrine  ;  they 
ai'e  a  pi'oof  of  his  growth  in  political  wisdom.  A  few  yeai's 
ago  he  woidd  hardly  have  admitted  that  the  picturesque 
and  the  stately  had  much  to  do  with  politics;  that  the 
august  and  dignified  counted  for  anything  in  the  life  of 
States.  At  the  same  time  the  House  of  Loi-ds  cannot 
exist  mei'ely  as  a  stately  and  picturesque  survival,  as  an 
ancient  monument  worthy,  on  antiquarian  and  a'sthetic 
grounds,  of  careful  preservation.  If  it  is  to  have  its  place 
in  the  Br  itish  Constitution,  it  must  be  as  a  political  oi'gan 
discharging  its  own  special  and  essential  function.  Better 
that  it  should  be  ended  than  it  should  be  mended  into  a  sort 
of  duplicate  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  its  merit  to 
be  unlike  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  fitted  to 
act  upon  it  by  way  of  correction  and  qualification,  repre- 
senting interests  and  ideas  essential  in  every  well-balanced 
society,  but  liable  to  be  ignored  in  those  paroxysms  and 
spasms  of  par'ty  in  which  each  successive  House  of  Com- 
mons has  its  birth. 

Gently  tolerant  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  liberal  in  his  laudation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  as  we  infer  from  his  remarks,  had  probably,  in  the 
days  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  its  funny  man,  its  weighty 
man,  its  pedant,  its  bore,  and  the  rest,  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  now.  Mr.  Bright  saw  no  change  in  it 
during  his  long  experience,  and  extending  Mr.  Bright 
indefinitely  backwards,  we  should  reach  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  One  thing  Mr.  Chamberlain  insists  on.  The 
House  of  Commons  likes  to  be  deferred  to ;  it  must  be 
cracked  up.  A  friend  advised  him  before  he  made  his  first 
speech  to  break  down  in  that  maiden  eSbit  if  he  could 
possibly  manage  it.  The  House  of  Commons  would  take 
it  as  a  compliment,  as  a  sign  of  the  awe  which  it  inspired 
in  the  breasts  of  new  members.  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
not  push  accommodation  so  far ;  but  he  has  remembered  the 
advice,  and  acted  upon  the  spirit  of  it  in  his  eulogy  of  last 
Saturday.  We  hope  he  may  think  as  well  of  the  House 
of  Commons  after,  as  he  thinks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
before,  the  general  election.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the 
change  should  prove  for  the  worse.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
done  more  for  the  common  cause  than  any  member'  of  his 
section  of  the  Unionist  party.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  liim 
that,  not  only  Bir-mingham,  but  the  Midland  counties  gene- 
rally, have  been  saved  from  the  Gladstonian  apostasy,  which 
has  made  j^ernicious  progress  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Admirable  as  are  the  qualities  which  other 
leaders  possess,  none  of  them  seem  to  have  in  any  r-emar  k- 
able  degree  that  magnetic  attraction  which  acts  vipon  men 
by  a  sort  of  fascination,  quite  independent  of  r-eason, 
common  sense,  self-interest,  or  conscience.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  this  unanalysable  and  inexplicable  gift  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  it  in  a  considervible  degr  ee  ; 
no  one  else  among  contemporary  statesmen  seems  to  possess 
it  at  all.  If  the  general  election  goes  against  the  Unionist 
party,  the  result  will  be  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  that 
demonic  influence — as  Goethe  calls  it — which  Mr. 
Gladstone  exercises,  confirmed  by  the  interest  which  his 
vigorous  and  adventurous  old  age  inspires.  It  leads  men  to 
par'don,  and  even  to  be  blind  to,  the  base  compliances  and 
the  ignoble  compi'omises  with  igriorance,  violence,  and 
fraud  which  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  Gladstonian 
tactics. 

One  thing  is  matter  for  congratulation.  If  the  Unionist 
cause  wins  at  the  general  election,  it  will  be  an  honest  victory. 
If  it  is  defeated,  its  defeat  will  be  honourable  and  redeem- 
able. The  way  in  which  a  just  and  patriotic  cause  not 
only  clears  the  political  perceptions  but  elevates  and  purifies 
the  political  character  of  those  who  espouse  it  is  shown  in 
the  jjast  six  years  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career.  The 
demagogue  has  been  ti'ansformed  into  the  statesman.  With 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  statesman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
transform>;d  into  the  demagogue.    The  sounder  views  oi' 
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the  historic  and  contemporary  position  of  England  which 
tl\e  defence  of  the  Union  has  generated  have  extended 
tliemselves  in  the  former  case  over  the  whole  sphere  of 
politics.  The  connivance  with  Irish  wTongdoing  has  in  the 
latter  jiroved  not  less  widely  demoralizing.  Wlien  the  battle 
comes  to  be  fought  out — whether  it  be  this  year  or 
next — it  will  decide,  for  the  moment  at  any  I'ate,  i.ssues 
other  than  those  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  Govern- 
ment may  be  trusted  to  choose  the  time  and  the  conditions 
of  the  conflict  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
which  weigh  upon  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  apparently 
would  meet  obstruction  by  completing  the  Septennial  term 
of  Pai-liament.  He  says  he  knows  what  he  would  do  if 
he  had  an  unbroken  majority  of  seventy.  The  legal  and  the 
moral  right  are  iinquestionable.  But  an  imbroken  majority 
is  hard  to  keep  in  a  dying  Parliament,  and  a  dissolution 
may  be  expedient  before  the  disintegration  sets  in. 


CONSPIRACY. 

IN  the  interests  of  that  respect  which  all  right-minded 
men  desire  to  see  paid  to  gentlemen  of  the  long- robe, 
it  is  really  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
meet  in  some  fit  place,  and  («)  agree  what  they  ai'e  to  say 
about  Conspiracy,  or  (6)  decide  that  it  shall  be  considered 
unprofessional  to  talk  about  the  matter  at  all.  If  they 
do  not  take  this  course,  it  is  gi'eatly  to  be  feared  that  the 
mere  subject  layman  will,  for  his  jiai-t,  come  to  the  decision 
{a)  that  Conspiracy  is  "all  a  moodle,"  and  incapable  of 
being  understood  ;  or  (6)  that  many  lawyers  of  great  name 
are  really  very  puzzle-headed  and  ignorant  men.  This 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  indeed  in  these  times  of  little 
faith.  If  reverence  for  eminent  barristers  goes,  what  will 
be  left  to  us  1  And  yet  it  does  not  require  the  acumen  of 
St.  TnoiiAs  Aquinas  to  learn  from  the  debate  on  Mr. 
E..  Robertson's  motion  that  one  of  these  two  propositions 
must  come  dangerously  near  being  true.  If  the  matter  is 
so  clear  as  "  B  "  and  Mr.  Matthews  find  it,  then  the  case  of 
Mr.  LocKwooD,  Sir  C.  Russell,  and  that  well-deserving 
pillar  of  the  law.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  is  sad.  If  they 
have  some  excuse  for  their  view,  we  can  only  admire  at  the 
oocksm'eness  of  the  other  side.  If  the  question  is  really  so 
obscure  that  contradictory  views  of  it  may  pardonably  be 
taken,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  contending  parties  would 
do  well  to  drop  the  tone  of  snifliing  contempt  to  one  anothei' 
in  which  they  indulge.  They  must  end  by  convincing  their 
lay  hearers  that,  by  the  showing  of  many  lawyers  of  note, 
many  other  lawyers  of  note  are  not  only  ignorant  of  their 
basiness,  but  incapable  by  nature  of  understanding  it.  We 
do  not  see  how  the  establishing  of  this  can  increase  the 
general  respect  foi'  the  administration  and  the  administratoi-s 
of  the  law. 

The  mere  private  person  will  do  well  not  to  bothei'  his 
head  at  all  about  Conspiracy  in  the  legal  sense  as  he  reads 
Tuesday  night's  debate.  His  safest  course  by  far  is  to 
treat  tiie  whole  matter  as  one  of  party  politics,  vote-hunting, 
and  common  sense.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  find  it  grow 
quite  clear.  Mr.  Robertson  moved  "that  the  common 
"  law  doctrine  of  Conspiracy,  by  which  persons  are  made 
"  punishable  for  combining  to  do  acts  which  in  them- 
"  selves  are  not  criminal,  is  unjust  in  its  operation  and 
"  ought  to  be  amended."  Now  the  merits  of  this  motion, 
considered  as  a  chopping-block  for  logic,  are  self-evident. 
The  word  criminal  is  a  gem  of  a  bone  to  wrangle  ovei', 
seeing  that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  means  any 
wicked  and  detestable  conduct,  but  that  as  a  term  of  art, 
and  as  used  by  tiuined  persons,  it  means  a  certain  class 
of  wicked  acts,  docketed  in  a  I'ecognized  way,  and  punish- 
able in  a  definite  manner.  Sane  men  avoid  chopping- 
blocks  of  logic,  and  in  this  case  they  will  simply  ask 
themselves  what  are  the  acts,  not  criminal  when  done 
alone,  which  Mr.  Robertson  wishes  to  cause  to  cease  to  be 
punishable  when  done  in  combination,  and  why  he  wishes 
them  so  to  cease.  The  moment  these  questions  are  put, 
one  escapes  as  if  by  white  magic  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  the  Long  Pai-liamentary  Legal  Tongue,  and 
finds  oneself  in  an  arid,  but  human,  region,  and  no  longer  in 
black  bog,  sm-rounded  by  doleful  noises  and  hoiiid  phan- 
tasms of  vmcertain  shape.  Mr.  Robertson  wished  on 
Tuesday,  as  he  wished  last  Session,  to  secure  for  Irish  boy- 
cotters  freedom  to  starve  their  opponents,  and  for  Trade- 
Unions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  freedom  to 
prevent  workmen  who  compete  with  them  from  obtaining 
work.    Tlaat  is  his  object  in  its  lean  nakedness;  and, 


indeed,  Mr.  Robertson  made  no  disguise  of  the  matter. 
He  quoted  the  oppression  of  William  O'Brien  as  a  case 
in  point.  After  that  we  know — what  for  that  matter  we 
knew  ah'eady — exactly  the  object  which  Mr.  Robertson 
has  before  him.  We  do  not  think  it  is  one  which  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  obtain,  and  are  very  glad  that  he 
was  beaten  by  46  votes.  It  was  necessary  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  listen  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court, but  there  is  no  reason  why  anybody  else  should, 
unless  of  course  he  likes  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are 
persons  who  do,  and  who  actually  feel  growing  pains  in 
theii'  minds  when  some  notable  person  tells  them,  with  a 
solemn  face,  that  if  Mr.  Justice  X  was  right  about  the  law 
of  conspiracy,  it  would  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  three  sisters  to  combine  to  refuse  to  go  to  dances  with 
their  brother  till  he  shaved  his  moustache  off.  So  it  would 
if  all  the  judges  were  verbal  pedants  of  the  most  idiotic 
kind,  and  all  juries  imbecile,  and  the  whole  population  was 
in  the  same  condition.  Sensible  people  know  that  this  is  a 
fai'rago  of  nonsense.  When  it  is  stripped  of  verbiage  the 
matter  is  intelligible  enough.  If  A  refuses  to  sell  a  loaf  to 
B,  his  mere  refusal  is  not  a  criminal  act.  If  he  combines 
with  everybody  else  for  ten  miles  I'ound  to  refuse  to  sell 
anything  to  "  B,"  whether  goods  or  woik,  he  is  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  oppress  B  by  ruining  and  starving  him. 
It  is  the  combination  which  makes  the  oppression  possible. 
Therefore  it  is  rightly  a  pvinishable  act.  To  prate  about 
the  innocence  of  the  individual  refusal  to  sell  may  give 
growing  pains  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  we  have  referred 
to  above.  They  would  probably  feel  instructed  if  it  were 
pointed  out  to  them  that,  in  the  cutting  of  your  brother's 
windpipe,  it  is  not  the  mere  act  of  cutting  considered  in  the 
absti'act  which  makes  the  ciime,  because  you  innocently  cut 
the  head  off  an  egg  at  breakfast.  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  cut  and  why. 


EIGHT  HOURS— AND  AN  ELEVENTH. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  of  this  Parliament  that  certain  of  its 
members  would  at  the  eleventh  hour  find  out  the  virtues 
of  the  eight.  Still,  the  numbers  of  the  majority  which  rejected 
Mr.  Leake's  Bill  were  respectable,  and  the  composition  of 
the  minority  was  not  so  much  the  revei'se  as  to  call  for 
notice.  Of  the  large  body  of  Toiies  who  are  said  to  have 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  pi'inciple  of  the  Bill,  only  a 
comparatively  small  fraction  attested  the  truth  of  that 
report  by  their  votes,  and  we  are  at  liberty  therefore  to 
disbelieve  it  of  the  others.  As  to  the  contingent  of 
Unionists,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  who  did  confess  and 
testify  in  the  ayes  lobby  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the 
wake  of  the  gentleman  who  has  easily  beaten  the  American 
record  in  the  matter  of  "  sharp  curves,"  they  may  best  be 
described  by  saying  that  one  of  them,  and  he  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number,  "  has  not  a  single  miner  in 
"  his  constituency."  This  is  the  gracious  state  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  the  same  we  should  imagine  may  be  said  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  But  whether  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  dozen  or  more  of  Conservatives  and  the 
half-dozen  or  so  of  Liberal-Unionists  who  supported  Mr. 
Leake  and  Mr.  Abraham  we  do  not  know ;  but  there  are 
people  censorious  enough  to  account  for  the  votes  of  some 
of  them  by  the  fact  that  the  gracious  state  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, in  this  respect,  is  not  theirs.  How  many  of  the 
Front  Bench  Gladstonians  who  voted  for  the  Bill  may  have 
been  sufierers  from  the  malady  known  as  "  miners  in  the 
"  constituency,"  it  is,  happily,  needless  to  inquire ;  for  the 
names  of  the  chief  among  them — those,  for  instance,  of 
Harcourt,  of  Trevelyan,  of  Campbell  Bannerman— are 
such  synonyms  for  independence  and  consistency,  that  it 
would  be  no  less  idle  than  unjust  to  seek  any  motive  lor 
their  votes.  The  author  of  the  Bill,  we  are  afraid,  we  must 
give  up  after  the  uncomfortable  rnemoires pour  servir  contri- 
buted by  Sir  Frederick  Milner  to  Mr.  Leake's  forthcoming 
"  History  of  My  Opinions."  When  a  member  who  has 
made  a  speech  against  legislative  interference  with  labour 
writes  a  few  months  afterwards  to  say  that  he  has  decided 
to  vote  for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill— well,  we  can  only  ^ ay  of 
the  member  who  has  managed  thus  promptly  to  eat  his  own 
words  that  he  has  been  convinced  by  something  whicli  is  not 
reasoning. 

Still,  these  right-hand  defections  and  left-hand  tailings 
away  fiom  the  common  economic  and  legislative  faith  of 
Liberal  and  Conservative  alike  are  not,  perhaps,  numerous 
enough  to  be  serious,  and  they  are  scarcely  even  interesting, 
except  when  they  occur  in  the  case  of  a  specially  interest- 
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ing  person.  Mr.  Chamberlain  answers,  of  course,  to  this 
description  ;  and  one  naturally  tiu-ns  with  some  cuiiosity 
to  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  it  i-epays  the  curiosity  it  arouses. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  satisfied  himself  on  the  two  points — 
first,  that  n.  fixed  and  unifoi'm  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  mining  labour  would  not  be  economically  injurious; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  reduction  should  not  be  arrived 
at  by  voluntary  methods,  but  imposed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  his  conviction  on  both  these  points  appears 
to  rest  on  no  better  basis  than  is  afforded  by,  in  one 
instance,  a  very  miserable  fallacy  of  formal  logic,  and, 
in  the  other,  an  argument  which  goes  dangerously  be- 
yond the  dialectical  requirements  of  the  situation.  He 
contends — being  in  conflict  therein  with  a  great  body  of 
expert  authority,  not  to  say  with  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  the  power,  and  occasionally  let  out  that  they  have 
also  the  will,  to  verify  their  own  predictions — that  the 
imiversal  and  compulsory  prescription  of  an  eight-hours 
labour  day  for  miners  would  not  diminish  output ;  and  in 
proof  of  it  he  points  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  work- 
ing hours  from  twelve  to  ten  had  no  such  eflect.  Similarly  was 
it  shown  that  the  horse's  tail  did  not  cease  to  be  a  tail  when 
it  was  reduced  to  a  single  hair.  And,  stranger  still,  the 
tail  is  to  become  not  a  less,  but  a  more  efficient,  instrument 
for  the  brushing  away  of  flies.  "  Long  hours,"  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain — meaning  "  excessively  long,"  and  forgetting 
that  he  begs  the  whole  question — "  mean  listless,  ineflicient, 
"  and  even  bad  work  "  ;  and,  therefore  (he  implies),  hours 
may  be  indefinitely  reduced  with  advantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  increase  in  production.  "  My  gains  are  great 
"  because  my  work  is  small  "  is,  according  to  him,  "  to  be 
"  the  miners' maxim " ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  fear  the 
rediictio  ad  alsurdum  which  is  open  to  any  adversaiy  who 
cares  to  complete  the  couplet  by  adding  "  They  would  be 
"  greater  were  it  none  at  all." 

As  to  the  second  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contentions— 
namely,  that,  given  the  economical  safety  or  positive  ex- 
pediency of  limiting  the  miner's  labour  day  to  eight  hours, 
it  is  better  that  legislation  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
"  simpler,  quicker,  easier,  and  less  irritating  "  way  of  settling 
the  question  than  that  of  leaving  it  to  masters  and  men  to 
settle  between  them —it  is  strange  that  so  acute  a  disputant 
should  not  see  where  his  argument  lands  him.  What,  we 
may  in  turn  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain,  could  be  less  simple, 
quick  and  easy— what  could  be  more  irritating  than  the 
present  mode  of  settling,  not  only  the  hours  of  labour, 
but  the  rate  of  wages  also?  And  how  much  simpler, 
quicker,  and  easier,  therefore,  how  much  less  irritating, 
it  would  be  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  than  to  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  strikes  and  "  the  higgling  of  the  market."  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replies  that  strikes  are  necessary,  not 
only  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  wages,  but  to  ascertain  before 
prescribing  it  what,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  trade, 
it  ought  to  be,  the  rejoinder  is  that  the  same  remark 
.ipphes,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  conflict  about  hours. 
Mr.  Burt  and  the  Northumberland  and  Durh  am  miners 
stand  towards  Mr.  Abraham  and  the  South  Welsh  colliers 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  a  master  who  is  resisting  an 
advance  of  wages  stands  towards  his  men.  Each  objector, 
that  IS  to  say,  contends  that  the  demands  made  upon  him 
are  inadmissible.  The  master  says  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  raise 
wages.  Mr.  Burt  and  his  constituents  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  restricted  to  .shorter  hours.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  not,  we  presume,  suggest  that  the 
master  should  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  accept 
tlie  terms.  How  then  can  he  contend  that  the  Legislature 
may  legitimately  coerce  Mr.  Burt  and  his  constituents  1 


LORD  ROSEBERY  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

TT7ITH  a  good  deal  of  Lord  E,osebery'.s  remarks  in  his 
T  T  speech  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday  we 
need  not  greatly  concern  ourselves.  His  panegj-rics  on 
Lord  Granville,  whom  he  has  succeeded  in  tlie  double 
capacity  of  President  of  that  temple  of  luxury  and  ease,  and 
only  possible  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Gladstonian  pkrty, 
were  amiable,  interesting,  and  in  part  correct.  Perhaps 
the  two  instances  in  which  Lord  Granville  was  cited  as 
having  checked  the  violence  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  wildest 
of  hLs  career  by  cunning  witticism  have  lost  a  little  since 
their  occurrence ;  perhaps  they  did  not  even  at  the  time 
strike  some  people  as  more  than  very  fair  impromptus  of 


lighter  debate ;  perhaps,  again,  before  we  pronounce  un- 
mitigated encomiums  on  Lord  Granville,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  clearer  idea  than,  it  is  evident,  most  of  Loid 
IIosebery's  hearers  possessed  of  the  numbei-  of  occasioiis! 
on  which  that  amiable  but  easy-going  person  jeopardized 
the  interests  of  England  by  want  of  backbone,  if  not  even 
by  sheer  want  of  attention  to  his  bu.siness.  But  these  un- 
pleasant jDei'hapses  may  be  left  to  history.  Eveiybodj'  liked 
Lord  Granville,  and  everybody  admired  the  never- failing 
skill  with  which  (a  little  aided,  no  doubt,  by  his  weakness 
as  well  as  by  his  strength)  he  played  the  very  difficult  pai'fc 
of  the  leader  of  a  minority  small  in  numbers,  and  infinitely 
smaller  in  ability. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  great  hesitation  in  admitting 
Lord  Rosebery's  general  magnification  of  the  part  whicli 
colonial  (including  Indian)  politics  now  play  in  the  genei'al 
policy  of  England.  He  might  have  confined  his  illustra- 
tions to  the  foreign  columns  of  the  newspapers  during  the 
very  week — even  during  the  very  day — on  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  have  victoriously  proved  his  point,  in  .a  cer- 
tain sense  and  with  cei'tain  limitations,  which  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  presently.  In  the  same  columns 
which  I'eported  Lord  Rosebery'  there  was  much  concern 
about  the  Behring  Strait  question  (which  hardly  interests 
England  at  all  except  through  Canada) ;  there  was  not  a 
little  talk  about  BurmaJi  and  Lushailand  and  the  Hunza- 
Nagar  campaign,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  fi'ontier  of 
India ;  there  was  gossip  about  Egypt  .and  East  Afi'ica,. 
"  terrible  news  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,"  intelligence 
about  the  fortifying  of  colonial  ports.  Almost  the  only- 
piece  of  news  that  directly  concerned  England  in  Europe 
itself  was  about  Gibraltar,  which  certainly  is  not  liekl 
principally  with  a  view  to  contingencies  in  Europe.  Earlier 
in  the  week  attention  had  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  little 
disaster  behind  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  large  colonial  question  in  that  neighbourliood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  native  tribes  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  generally  have  had  their  imagination  aflected' 
by  the  rnpid  strides  which  France  has  been  making  in  that 
direction,  both  by  i-egular  military  expeditions  and  by  ex- 
ploring parties,  and  that,  whether  by  a  notion  that  British 
power  is  waning,  or  by  a  general  dislike  to  the  encroachments 
of  Europeans,  they  have  been  in  one  way  or  another  led  tO' 
show  the  restlessness  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  at 
Sierra  Leone  as  well  as  at  Lagos  itself.  Yet  there  is  no 
quarrel  between  the  Home  Governments  or  in  regard  to 
European  questions  between  England  and  France.  All  tlie 
matters  which  have  occasioned  doubts  and  heartburnings 
between  these  two  fiimous  and  secular  antagonists  of  hate — 
Egypt,  Newfoundland,  Madagascar,  the  New  Hebrides, . 
what  not — have  been  purely,  or  almost  jjurely,  colonial. 
We  could  continue  this  obliging  support  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's views  for  many  columns  if  it  were  necessary,  but  it 
is  not.  Let  us  grant  cheerfully,  effusively,  that  cjuestions- 
of  foreign  policy  nowadays  are  for  the  most  part  dii'cctly, 
and  to  a  still  gi'eater  extent  indirectly,  questions  of  colonial 
(including  Indian)  policy,  and  nothing  else. 

But  when  Lord  Rosebery  proceeds  to  call  this  a  per- 
fectly new  state  of  things,  when  he  declares  that  it  has 
practically  come  into  existence  since  Lord  Granville. 
entered  political  life,  and  even  much  later  than  that,  when 
he  seeks  to  di'aw  from  it  the  inference  that  England  is  now 
in  some  newfangled  manner  separated  from  all  other 
European  nations,  that  we  have  been  "  pulled  by  the 
"  coat-tails  out  of  the  European  system  " — when  he  thu« 
insinuates  the  Gladstonian  and  neo-Liberal  idea  of  a 
detached  and  independent  foreign  policy  of  "  don't-care-a- 
"  damnativeness,"  and  "  no  business  of  ours  " — then  we  feel 
bound  to  pull  Lord  Rosebery  up.  In  the  first  place,  does 
he  call  this  state  of  things  new  ?  It  is  as  new  .a.s  the  Pont 
Neuf.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  question  of  succession,  and  later  tlie 
entanglements  caused  by  the  connexion  with  Hanover, 
influenced  or  created  questions  of  foi'eign  policy  which  had, 
in  appearance  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
colonies.  But  even  from  the  very  earliest  of  these  dates 
colonial  questions  began  to  mix  themselves  up  ^vith  the  othei's, 
and  before  long  provided,  in  almost  every  case,  if  not  the 
ostensible  casus  bdli,  at  any  I'ate  the  bone  for  which  the 
dogs  really  struggled.  What  pai-t  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  more  important,  is  more  important  (worse  luck !)  to 
the  present  day,  than  its  colonial  provisions  1  Wliat  more 
than  our  Indian  and  American  colonies  was  concerned  in, 
nay,  what  more  helped  to  drag  us  into,  the  wai's  of  tiie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  1    How  great  an  influence 
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liad  the  ix'\-olt  of  the  Amci-iean  colonies  themselves  on  the 
wars  of  the  end  of  that  century,  even  on  those  of  the 
Revolution  1    ^Vhat  memories  are  called  up  by  the  words 

Falkland  Islands,"  "  Nootka  Sound,"  and  so  forth  1  As 
for  things  far  later,  such  as  the  very  Crimean  war  itself, 
does  Loid  Rosebery  think  that  our  participation  in  that 
war  was  due  to  a  mere  sentimental  love  for  the  beaux  yenx 
of  Turkey  1  It  was  because  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia 
threatened  India  that  we  fought  in  reality,  whatever  proto- 
c  jllers  and  palaverers  might  ostensibly  say.  The  foots  prove 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  England  has  been  a  colonial  and 
Indian  policy  for  two  hundred  years,  and  if  the  Foreign 
Secretaries  of  the  j^eiiod  did  not  know  it,  so  much  the  woi'se 
foi'  them,  not  for  the  facts. 

But  there  is  very  much  more  at  stake  here  than  a  matter 
of  mere  historical  rectification.  Not  only  has  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  past  always  been  more  or  less  a  colonial  and 
Indian  policy  in  first  or  last  resort,  but  if  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  future  seeks  to  be  nothing  but  a  colonial  and  Indian 
policy  it  will  commit  the  most  fatal  of  errors.  Lord  RosE- 
bery's  apparent  contention  is  this.  We  are  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  interested  in  concerns  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  solely  to  these 
concerns.  But  the  more  we  are  so  interested  the  more 
do  we  come  in  contact  with  the  other  peoples — all  of 
them,  except  the  United  States,  European  and  Conti- 
nental States — who  are  also  spreading  their  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And  does  he  think  that  in 
such  circumstances  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  relations 
and  the  interests  of  these  other  Powers  at  home  1  Does  he 
think  that  the  Englishman  can  fold  his  arms  and  say,  "  Go 
"  it,  you  other  fellows,  just  as  you  like  ;  of  course,  you  will 
"  abstain  from  meddling  with  my  interests  abroad,  but 
"  pray  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  going  to  bother 
"  about  your  interests  at  home.  You  shall  do  me  good,  at 
"  any  rate  no  harm,  there  ;  I  will  carefully  abstain  from 
"  doing  you  any  good  here  as  well  as  any  harm  "  1  That, 
we  know,  is  the  actual  line  of  conduct  recommended  by 
some  Gladstonians,  and  these  Gladstonians  will,  of  course, 
plume  themselves — indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  they 
have  not  done  so  already — on  receiving  Lord  Rosebery's 
support.  If  so,  sheep  and  shepherd  are  both  in  one  f;xtal 
delusion.  "  Give  and  take  "  is  the  sole  rule  in  this  world  ; 
and,  if  you  try  to  assume  an  air  of  Olympian  indifference  to 
the  "  European  system "  when  you  are  brushing  elbows 
with  the  members  of  that  system  in  every  other  quai-ter  of 
the  world,  the  results  can  be  predicted  with  little  doubt. 
To  put  the  matter  in  few  words.  Does  Lord  Rosebery,  does 
any  man  who  knows  anything  about  the  mattei',  think  that 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  anybody,  will 
fuither  or  favour  our  colonial  views,  only  to  be  met  on  home 
European  politics  with  the  answer  "  What  have  I  to  do 
"  with  that?" 


A  PLAIN  CASE  CONFUSED. 

MR.  PARTRIDGE,  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff  in  an 
action  against  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom,  appears  to 
belong  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who,  in  collo- 
quial language,  "  want  to  have  it  both  ways."  He  desires, 
that  is  to  say,  to  enjoy  the  prestige  and  privileges  of  a  practi- 
tioner of  dentistry  whose  competence  has  been  certified  by 
the  diploma  of  a  licensing  body,  and  to  associate  therewith 
all  those  facilities  for  competing  with  the  unlicensed  prac- 
titioner which,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  aforesaid 
diploma,  he  expressly  agreed  to  forego.  One  of  the  aids  to 
such  competition  which  he  thereby  renounced  is  that  of 
advertising  ;  but  Mr.  Partridge  appears  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  engagement  into  which  he  entered  with  the  body 
by  which  he  was  licensed,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Dublin,  as  to  have  considered  himself  entitled  to  expend 
io,ooo?.  on  advertisements  since  he  obtained  his  qualifica- 
tion. Upon  representation  made  by  the  Dublin  College  of 
Surgeons  to  the  defendants,  the  General  Medical  Council  in 
England,  as  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Partridge  was  ob- 
serving the  conditions  of  his  diploma,  the  latter  body  struck 
his  name — as  they  are  empowered  to  do  by  law  for  sufficient 
cause — -off  the  register.  Upon  this,  or  rather  upon  the  second 
time  on  which  this  operation  was  performed — for  upon  a 
former  occasion  it  seems  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we 
presume  an  informality  in  the  proceedings  taken  against 
him,  his  name  was  restored  to  the  register,  after  having  I 
been  struck  off — he  brought  an  action,  which  went  against  1 


him,  in  the  court  of  first  instance,  and  a  new  trial  of  which 
has  just  been  refused  him  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Lords  Justices  Lopes  and  Fry  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  case  appears,  even  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind,  to  be 
such  extremely  plain  sailing,  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  any  one  to  cavil  at  the  decision.  This  feat,  nevertheless, 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  wiiter  in  the  Times,  whose 
performance,  however,  is  discovered  to  be  less  astonishing 
when  we  observe  that  two-thirds  of  his  ai  ticle  is  directed  to 
an  animated  discussion  of  a  point  which  nowhere  arises. 
Of  course,  if  it  does  not  occui'  to  a  commentator  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  system  of  "  free  "  or  of  "  close  " 
professions  is  the  preferable  one,  but  whether  men  should 
be  allowed  to  break  their  contracts  in  order  illegitimately 
to  appropriate  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  why  that 
commentator  may  find  plenty  to  say.  But  when  at  last 
it  does  dawn  upon  him  that  the  latter  and  not  the  former 
is  the  question  in  the  case,  he  might  have  the  grace 
to  admit  that  it  makes  some  difference.  The  commentator 
before  us,  however,  will  make  no  such  admission.  He  per- 
sists to  the  last  that  the  case  is  "  not  to  be  dismissed  as  one 
"  of  extreme  simplicity";  which  it  is,  though  the  concession 
is,  doubtless,  an  unwelcome  one  to  make  after  having  dis- 
cussed the  case  at  quite  unnecessary  length.  And  he  will 
stUl  have  it  that  it  raises  the  question  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  "  principle  of  competition  "  and  the  "  principle 
"of  close  and  protected  corporations";  which  it  does  not. 
One  might  suppose  that  Mr.  Partridge  was  a  testifying 
martyr  to  the  former  principle,  and  sacrificing  himself  in  a 
vain  effort  to  procure  it  legal  recognition.  Why,  there  are 
streets  in  London  where  shopfront  after  sliopfront  gleams 
white  and  golden  with  testimony  to  the  existence  of  free 
dentistry,  and  grins  refutation  of  the  theorists  who  would 
ignoi'e  it.  The  two  systems  exist  side  by  side,  and  it  is  for 
the  public  to  patronize  which  they  prefer.  If  they  like  to 
take  the  risk  of  incompetency,  they  can  choose  one  of  them  ; 
if  they  prefer  certified  competency,  they  will  take  the  other. 
All  that  the  "  close  and  protected  corporation "  has  done 
in  this  case  is  to  insist  that  practising  dentists  shall  not 
attempt,  in  defiance  of  their  engagements,  to  practise 
inider  both  principles  at  once. 


THE  WEARING  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

IT  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  there  should  be  an  ofiicer  in 
the  British  army  who  does  not  know  what  a  shamrock 
is  like,  nor  what  is  the  date  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.    The  pity  is 
the  more  visible,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  ignorance  the 
more  striking,  because  this  officer  must  know  of  a  regiment 
which  wears  the  leek  on  St.  David's  Day,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  be  familiar  with  spnbols  and  the  custom  of  ob- 
serving the  festivals  of  Saints.    This  is,  however,  the  case 
of  Captain  Tindal,  who,  on  the  1 7th  of  this  month,  ordered 
Private  O'Grady  to  remove  the  shamrock  from  some  part 
or  other  of  his  uniform,  on  which  this  soldier  had  displayed 
it.    Such,  at  least,  is,  we  gather,  his  own  excuse  for  an 
order  which  led,  through  a  variety  of  smaller  incidents,  to 
quite  a  display  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  Irishmen  in  the 
Llouse  of  Commons.    The  explanation  is  not  of  the  best, 
and  Captain  Tindal  might  have  given  a  better.    He  might 
have  said  that  no  "  single  soldier  " — an  old  Scotch  term  which 
is  rather  particularly  appropriate  in  this  case — has  a  right  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  ranks  on  parade.    Mr.  Sexton's 
plea  that  O'Grady  would  have  been  required  to  wear  the 
leek  on  St.  David's  Day  if  he  had  belonged  to  a  Welsh 
regiment,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  a  good  excuse  for 
wearing  the   shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's,   will   not  hold 
water.    A  regimental  custom  is  one  thing,  an  individual 
manifestation  of  patriotism  is  another.    If  he  persisted  in 
displaying  his  emblem,  he  might  properly  be  required  to 
remove  it  while  on  duty,  and  when  he  disobeyed  he  had,  of 
course,  to  be  punished.    Subordination,  as  a  certain  navy 
captain  was  fond  of  saying,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  service 
turns.    Whether  it  was  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
shamrock  is  another  question.    The  case  may  have  been  one 
for  applying  the  rule  de  minimis.    We  are  not  sufliciently 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  and  character  of  Private 
O'Grady  to  take  upon  us  to  decide  what  degree  of  con- 
tumacy there  may  have  been  in  his  display  of  the  flower  of 
St.  Patrick.     Much  depends  upon  that.     On  Captain 
Tindal's  own  showing,  it  does,  however,  appear  that  he 
might  have  overlooked  that  shamrock,  and  that  if  he  had 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  defeated  the  real  intentions 
of  Private  O'Grady. 
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Similarly,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  had 
the  first  answering  of  the  Irish  membei's  on  Thursday  night, 
less  time  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.  The  case  was  one  for  a  little  graceful 
geniality,  a  candid  recognition  of  the  respectability  of  senti- 
ment, and  a  good-natured  appeal  to  the  reasonableness  of 
honourable  members,  when  duly  placated  by  this  tender  hand- 
ling of  their  most  sacred  feelings.  All  this  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  when  he  had  a  chance  to  speak,  and  with  good  efiect. 
But  the  first  answer  was  given  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  not 
light.  He  dwelt  at  rather  unnecessary  length  on  that 
very  serious  subject,  the  discipline  of  the  British  army, 
and  spoke  Avith  the  voice  of  the  "  strict  service  ofiicer." 
The  case  hardly  required  so  much  gravity  of  tone,  and 
the  Irish  members  were  of  course  invited  by  it  to 
make  a  little  display.  Mr.  Stanhope  should  know  his 
House  of  Commons  better  by  this  time.  If  there  is  one 
tiling  which  may  be  asserted  with  more  confidence  than 
another  about  that  august  body,  it  is  that  its  nerves  are 
habitually  irritated  by  the  strict  service  or  strict  legal  tone  in 
matters  in  which  sentiment  is  concerned.  It  will  always  be 
the  more  resolute  to  take  up  the  cause  of  a  poor  fellow,  or 
poor  girl,  who  has  had  hard  lines  because  it  is  told  with  a 
martinet  air  by  some  official  persons  that  the  rules  are  the 
rules.  This  grave  line  always  annoys  it,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  manifest  contrast  between  the  solemnity  of  the 
principles  paraded  before  it  and  the  intrinsic  unimportance 
of  the  case.  That  was  precisely  why  Mr.  Balfour's 
answer,  with  its  timely  little  touch  of  Scotch  patriotism 
—  anent  St.  Andrew's  Day — was  so  exactly  right,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope's  strict  service  answer  was  not  in  tune.  Of  course 
the  Iiish  members  delivered  a  little  series  of  patriotic 
cavatinas.  They  were  intrinsically  rather  absurd,  these 
cavatinas.  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  took  far  too  big  a  speaking- 
trumpet  when  he  talked  of  brutal  orders  and  the  natural 
revolt  of  the  outraged  Irish  soldier,  and  of  wi-ongs  which 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Irish  people. 
Mr.  Sexton  was  quite  heterodox  in  those  remarks  of 
his  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Mr.  J.  O'Connor 
went  into  unnecessary  heights  when  he  wanted  to  know 
what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  British  soldier  "  to- 
"  wards  those  who  might  resent  interference  in  such  a  case 
"  in  future."  But  this  is  exactly  how  Irish  members  talk, 
and  not  they  only,  but  English  and  Scotch  also,  when  they 
are  annoyed  by  the  interference  of  official  priggery  with 
sentiment.  Happily  Mr.  Balfour  stepped  in  in'^time,  and 
smoothed  everybody's  feathers.  Then  Mr.  Stanhope  had 
the  good  sense  to  come  forward  with  the  consoling  promise 
that  the  promotion  of  Private  O'Grady  to  corporal  shall 
not  be  malignantly  delayed  because  of  the  uncontrollable 
ebullition  of  his  feelings  on  the  1 7th.  Then  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  Bill  was  allowed  to  go  on.  Private  O'Grady 
shall,  in  due  time,  become  sergeant  if  he  behaves  himself; 
and  no  doubt  the  education  of  Captain  Tindal  has  been 
advanced  by  his  experience. 


SUBMERGED  PARIS. 

rpiIE  system  of  poor-relief  in  France  is  an  important  subject  on 
which  no  information  exists  in  a  compendious  form  in  French. 
The  best  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  English  Blue-book, 
which  IS,  however,  out  of  date  and  incomplete.  The  following 
notes  are  au  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  so  far  as  Paris 
is  concerned,  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

The  natural  tbriftiness  of  the  French  working  man  is  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  by  the  sysUni  of  public  poor-relief.  The  State  only 
recognizes  two  classes  as  havmg  a  legal  claim  to  support— namely, 
lunatics  and  orphans,  real  or  virtual.  All  other  relief  is  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  moral  obligation.  Able-bodied  paupers  are 
dealt  with  by  the  police,  though  not  all  in  the  same  way.  The 
destitute,  pure  and  simple— that  i.s,  those  who  have  sunk  to 
pauperism  through  misfortune— are  rarely  sentenced,  and  then  only 
to  a  nominal  penalty  of  from  eight  days  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment at  Nanterre,  after  which  they  remain  there  at  work  for  some 
months  until  they  have  earned  a  small  sum  of  money  and  wish  to 
leave,  or  untd  their  friends  come  forward  and  reclaim  them. 
Habitual  tramps  are  generally  sent  to  prison  for  from  three  to 
six  months,  followed  by  police  supervision.  Beggars,  after  serving 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  go  to  the  depots  de  mendicite,  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  Houses  of  Correction. 

Public  relief  in  Paris  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  d'Assistance 
Publique,  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  comes 
under  five  heads:— i,  Hospitals;  2,  almshouses;  3,  bureaux  de 


bienfaisance  ;  4,  enfants  assistes ;  and  5,  lunatic  asylums.  These 
institutions  employ  between  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
persons,  including  medical  officers,  and  spend  about  1,000,000/, 
per  annum.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  is  derived  from  en- 
dowments and  from  private  charity,  which  is  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible  to  contribute  to  the  State-directed  institutions  ;  the  rest, 
is  made  up  from  municipal  funds.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
theatres  and  all  places  of  public  entertainment  are  obliged  ta 
hand  over  10  per  cent,  of  their  receipts  to  the  Assistance 
Publique — no  doubt  on  the  principle  of  taxing  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  Grand  Opera  alone  contri- 
butes about  12,000/.  a  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing public  relief  of  all  kinds  in  i888 — the  last  year  for  which 
returns  are  available — was  355,844,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
38,102  in  twenty  years. 

Of  the  hospitals  not  much  need  be  said.  They  do  not  differ 
materially  from  our  own,  except  that  they  are  under  State  con- 
trol. The  total  number  of  cases  admitted  in  the  year  is  about 
120,000.  The  cases  of  the  class  answering  to  our  out-patients  are  , 
largely  treated  at  home,  and  come  under  another  head.  The 
almshouses  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  maintain  some  13,000 
aged  and  infirm  persons.  Two  of  them — namely,  Bicetre  (for 
men)  and  La  Salpetriere  (for  women)  are  lunatic  asylums  also, 
lunatics  being  included  under  the  head  of  "  infirm."  Others  are 
diflerently  styled  maisons  de  retraite  and  /losjjices  fondcb',  and  are 
of  a  superior  character. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  charitable  institutions,  how- 
ever, are  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  and  the  enfants  atsistes.  The 
former  are  organized  thus.  Each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements 
of  the  city  has  its  own  bureau,  which  is  managed  by  a  council, 
and  is  divided  into  twelve  zones,  or  districts,  with  an  "  adminis- 
trator "  to  each.  Every  applicant  for  relief  is  visited  by  the 
administrator  of  the  district,  and  a  lady  helper  or  a  medical  man  ; 
and  the  case  is  reported  to  the  council.  The  system  of  inquiry  is 
thus  very  complete,  and  the  danger  of  abuse  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Pecuniary  relief  is  only  given  in  the  following 
cases : — first,  to  the  aged,  who  receive  from  5  fr.  to  12  fr.  a  month 
according  to  age,  from  70  years  upwards ;  secondly,  in  cases  of 
illness  ;  and  thirdly,  to  those  who  are  fit  subjects  for  the  alms- 
houses, but  for  whom  there  does  not  happen  to  be  room.  Helief 
in  kind  is  administered  by  the  "houses  of  succour,"  which  are 
sub-departments  of  the  bureaux,  and  takes  the  form  of  bread, 
soup,  old  clothes,  shoes,  medical  advice,  medicine,  and  the  loan  of 
bedding.  The  "  houses  of  succour "  are  worked  by  sisters  of 
charity,  and  indeed  the  bureaux  de  bievfaisance  are  mainly 
dependent  on  the  active  assistance  of  philanthropic  volunteers, 
who  have  here  an  excellent  opportunity  of  satisfying  their 
charitable  instincts  without  running  so  much  risk  as  usual  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  The  recipients  are  divided  into  two 
classes — (l)  indigent,  (2)  necessiteux — and  number  in  round  figures 
100,000.  About  the  same  number  receive  medical  treatment  at 
home. 

The  service  of  the  enfants  assistes  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments : — 

(1)  Children  assisted  but  left  at  home. 

(2)  Children  taken  entirely  in  charge  and  reared  by  the  State. 
The  total  number  assisted  in  1888  was  44,527.    Class  (i)  is  com-  ■ 
posed  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  of  the  children  of  unmarried . 
women,  principally  domestic  servants  and  seamstresses.  The- 
object  of  the  system  is  to  give  in  favourable  cases  such  help  as  will 
enable  the  mothers  to  bring  up  their  children  themselves,  instead 
of  laying  the  whole  burden  on  the  State.   In  fact.  Class  (i)  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Class  (2),  which  is  very  much  the 
larger.    It  includes  the  children  of  destitute  parents,  orphans, 
foundlings,  those  deserted,  and  those  whose  parents  are  in  gaol. 
Such  children  are  adopted  and  brought  up  by  the  State.    The  old 
foundling  hospital  which  figures  in  Janet  Pride  no  longer  exists,, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  the  children  are  placed  in  institutions. 
The  great  bulk  of  them,  to  the  number  of  about  35,000,  are  put 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country,  and  as  they  grow  up  are  apprenticed 
to  farmers.    Nurses  are  paid  from  los.  to  12s.  6d.  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  and  from  Zs.  ^d.  to  los.  afterwards.    They  are  all 
under  careful  supervision  by  official  inspectors.    The  system  is 
an  excellent  one. 

Private  charities  in  Paris  are  numerous,  but  they  are  nearly 
all  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  administered  by  priests  and 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  most  .considerable  is  probably  the- 
Soci(5t6  Philantbropique,  which  spends  about  3,000/.  a  year. 
Definite  information  about  the  actual  results  of  these  institutions 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  most  tangible  part  of  their  work 
takes  the  form  of  soup-kitchens,  where  meals  are  distributed  at 
about  half  cost  price,  and  of  night  shelters  on  a  small  scale.  There 
are  a  dozen  of  these  permanent  shelters,  and  they  contain  about 
150  beds  each.  Two  of  the  twelve  are  for  women,  and  one  for 
prisoners  just  emerged  from  gaol  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  shelters  destitute  individuals  ai'e 
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received  for  three  nights ;  at  the  prison-gate  establishment  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  a  month,  and  even  more.  In  all  cases  the 
inmates  only  get  their  night's  lodging.  They  remain  out  all  day, 
ostensibly  looking  for  work.  In  this  connexion  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  temporary  shelters  established  last  winter.  The  severe 
frost  and  consequent  distress  among  the  "  unemployed  "  roused  a 
great  wave  of  sentiment,  which  not  only  called  forth  much  private 
philanthropy,  but  also  engulfed  the  Government.  The  result  was 
a  serious  debauch  of  indiscriminate  charity,  which,  as  we  know 
only  too  well  here,  is  a  most  catching  complaint.  Free  night- 
shelters  and  free  meals  were  established  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
supported  partly  by  public  contributions  and  partly  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  most  important  were  the  shelter 
in  the  Exhibition  building  Au.r  Arts  Liberaux  and  the  Asile  de  la 
Presse  in  the  Rue  Kochechouart.  Altogether,  accommodation  for 
several  thousands  was  provided,  and  at  first  all  applicants  were 
admitted,  unemployed,  tramps,  criminals,  and  everybody.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  "  papers were  required,  and  the  relief 
confined  more  or  less  to  the  deserving  poor — that  is,  to  labourers 
out  of  work.  We  will  briefly  describe  what  went  on  at  the 
refuge  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart.  The  building  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  being  a  large  swimming-bath  with  three 
very  wide  galleries  running  the  whole  way  round.  These  galleries 
afforded  sleeping  room  for  800  men,  each  of  whom  was  provided 
with  a  roughly-made  straw  mattress  bound  in  sacking,  a  pillow 
to  match,  and  a  blanket-rug  for  coverlet.  The  already  existing 
apparatus  for  heating  the  bath  sufficed  to  warm  the  building  very 
efficiently.  Excellent  washing  accommodation  was  also  pro- 
vided. The  end  of  one  gallery  was  turned  into  a  sick  bay  con- 
taining some  ten  or  twelve  beds  for  bronchitic  and  phthisical 
cases.  The  poor  came  in  the  evening,  and  went  out  about  7  or  8 
in  the  morning.  Only  men  were  admitted  to  sleep,  but  during 
the  day  two  meals  were  served  at  11  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  for  both 
men  and  women ;  one  being  provided  by  the  Press  Fund, 
the  other  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  food 
given  was  excellent  soup  with  bread — the  whole  gratis. 
Altogether,  within  a  period  of  two  months,  nearly  300,000  persons 
were  lodged,  and  over  1,000,000  meals  distributed.  It  sounds 
ungracious  to  quarrel  with  such  an  arrangement  as  a  temporary 
means  of  alleviating  exceptional  distress  ;  but  to  give  free  lodgings 
and  free  meals  on  this  large  scale,  and  almost  without  inquiry,  is 
to  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  as  Londoners  know  only  too  well. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  French  Ministry,  considering  the 
extreme  instability  of  the  Government,  to  eviide  a  popular  out- 
cry for  the  same  thing  every  winter ;  and  once  opened,  these 
places  are  not  so  easily  closed.  As  it  was,  they  went  on  last 
winter  far  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  seemed  r,o  an  ex- 
perienced eye,  judging  from  the  look  of  the  men,  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  manufacture  paupers  wholesale. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  said  to  exist  in  Paris,  but  nothing  is 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  it. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  CHINA. 

IF  it  were  not  for  the  appearance  of  Blue-books  we  should  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  only  movers  on  the  diplomatic  stage 
were  those  who  appear  before  the  footlights;  and  the  work  done 
by  the  scene-shifters  and  others,  on  whose  skill  and  direction  the 
success  of  the  piece  presented  to  the  audience  is  mainly  de- 
pendent, would  be  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  columns  of 
the  newspapers  represent  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and  at  break- 
fast each  morning  we  have  presented  to  us  the  overt  actions  and 
vagaries  of  Cabinets,  Ministers,  and  mobs.  When  the  acute 
phases  of  the  political  crises,  brought  about  by  these  varying 
forces,  are  over,  and  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the -act,  we  turn  to 
some  new  source  of  interest,  and  forget  in  the  midst  of  fresh 
excitements  that  behind  the  drop-scene  busy  work  is  still  being 
carried  on  in  preparation  of  the  part  of  the  play  which  is  to 
follow.  For  the  general  public  Parliamentary  papers  are  the 
only  introductions  to  the  diplomatic  coulisses,  and  alone  make 
visible,  amid  the  dust  and  rubbish  behind  the  scenes,  the  wire- 
pullers at  whose  bidding  the  puppets  on  the  stage  go  through 
their  performances,  and  the  prompters  at  whose  instigation  the 
actors  strut  and  fret. 

More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  dramas  presented  to  us  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  Our  interest  is  excited  and  some- 
times our  horror  is  raised  by  the  actions  of  potentates  whose  titles 
are  strange  to  our  ears,  and  the  names  of  whose  capitals  and 
towns  have  an  unaccustomed  sound.  But  so  soon  as  the  activity 
for  good  or  evil  has  subsided  we  turn  to  something  nearer  home, 
and  are  only  too  willing  to  imagine  that  the  end  of  each  act  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  play.  The  riots  in  China  are  a  case  in 
point.  Last  summer  and  autumn,  from  the  outbreak  at  Wuhu 
in  May  to  the  disturbance  at  Ich'ang  in  September,  a  succession 
cf  tragedies  was  enacted  on  the  shores  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang, 


and  the  just  indignation  of  the  people  of  this  country  was 
aroused  at  the  culpable  negligence  of  a  Government  which 
would  permit  such  atrocities  to  be  committed  within  its 
rule.  The  violence  of  the  mobs  having  been  appeased,  how- 
ever, and  the  announcement  made  that  the  Emperor  was  learn- 
ing English,  it  was  readily  conjectured  that  the  whole  aflair 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  everything  was  well  in  that  topsy-turvy, 
semi-barbarous  country  of  China.  Readers  of  the  Blue-book  pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  days  will  find  that,  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  position  of  afi'airs  is  worse  now  than  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  that  forces  are  at  work  which  may  reproduce  at  any 
moment  the  scenes  of  murder,  burning,  and  rapine  which  shocked 
the  civilized  world  a  few  months  ago. 

It  is  true  that  open  hostility  towards  foreigners  has  for  the 
time  being  ceased ;  but  the  action  of  the  authorities  has  been 
such  as  to  induce  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Italy,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain 
solemnly  to  declare  in  an  official  protocol  "  that  no  faith  can 
be  put  in  the  assurances  of  the  Chinese  Government."  This 
is  the  keynote  of  the  situation.  While  the  Peking  authorities 
are  constantly  asserting  that  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  vindicate  the  law,  and  to  make  a  recurrence  of  the  outbreak 
against  foreigners  impossible,  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Peking 
declare  that  they  have  "  done  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the  life 
and  property  of  foreigners  residing  in  China  under  treaty,"  and  that 
no  faith  can  be  put  in  their  assurances.  Disregard  of  truthful- 
ness is  a  characteristic  of  semi-civilized  peoples,  and  one  can  no 
more  expect  to  meet  with  truthfulness  at  Peking  than  one  could 
hope  to  find  a  high  code  of  morality  at  the  Court  of  a  native 
Indian  prince.  The  logic  of  facts  has  constantly  disproved  the 
asseverations  of  the  native  authorities  made  at  Peking,  and 
repeated  here  by  the  Chinese  Minister  accredited  to  this 
Court.  While  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  justice  had 
been  meted  out  to  the  officials  and  others  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  outbreaks,  it  was  proved  incontestably  that 
the  only  mandarin  who  had  been  removed  from  his  post  and 
degraded  was  the  magistrate  who  sheltered  and  defended  English 
women  and  children  when  flying  for  their  lives  from  the  face  of 
the  mob  ;  and  that  while  a  protest  was  made  that  every  effort  was 
being  used  to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  inflamma- 
tory placards  against  foreigners,  the  chief  contributors  to  this 
infamous  literature,  though  perfectly  well  known,  were  left  un- 
molested. It  is  true  that,  in  response  to  an  indignant  protest  from 
the  foreign  Ministers,  the  magistrate  referred  to  was  reinstated  ; 
but  not  only  does  the  principal  author  of  the  placards — one  Chow 
Hantsze — -remain  unarrested,  but  he  was  lately  able  to  secure  the 
release  of  a  relative  who  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  dissemi- 
nating the  placards. 

Translations  of  a  number  of  these  inflammatory  documents  are 
published  in  the  Blue-book,  and  anything  more  infamous  than 
their  contents  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Abundantly  they  justify 
the  collective  protest  addressed  by  the  foreign  Ministers  to  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  who  could  find  no  more  appropriate  answer  than 
a  technical  objection  to  the  form  of  a  joint  note  as  not  being 
"  warranted  by  international  usage  in  Europe."  The  idea  of 
Chinese  mandarins  lecturing  the  European  representatives  on 
international  usage  is  comic,  and  is  much  as  if  Cetewayo  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  instruct  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  rules  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  But  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
offensive  tone  which  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  their  communication  with  foreigners.  Unfortu- 
nately foreigners  encourage  this  attitude  by  their  obsequious 
manner  towards  the  mandarins.  An  instance  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  the  present  Blue-book.  This  is  found  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  an  interview  between  Captain  Ricotti  of  the 
Italian  navy  and  the  "Viceroy  of  Hunan,  at  which  Consul 
Gardner  was  present  as  interpreter.  Captain  Ricotti  began  by 
expressing  "great  pleasure  at  being  able  to  pay  this  visit. 
Considered  it  a  personal  honour.  Hoped  that  His  Excellency  " 
(every  mandarin  of  any  standing  is  dubbed  His  Excellency)  "and 
all  the  great  men  of  his  family  were  well."  To  these  remarks 
the  man  in  whose  jurisdiction  most  of  the  riots  occurred  re- 
turned answer  that  he  "  hoped  the  Volturno  "  (Captain  Ricotti's 
ship)  "  had  had  a  good  passage,"  and  then  he  went  on  to  express 
surprise  "  to  see  an  Italian  man-of-war  at  Hankow,  where  Italy 
has  not  many  interests."  On  Captain  Ricotti  explaining  that 
he  had  come  to  co-operate  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  Europeans,  the  Viceroy  replied  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  need  of  foreign  interference,  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  check  all  outbreaks,  and  that  if  riots  did  occur  he 
would  compensate  the  sufferers.  Upon  which  Captain  Ricotti, 
instead  of  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  had  signally  failed  either 
to  suppress  the  riots  or  to  put  a  stop  to  anti-foreign  propaganda, 
replied,  "  I  am  much  pleased,  and  I  thank  your  Excellency  for 
your  plain  and  clear  directions." 

So  long  as  Europeans  adopt  this  tone  in  addressing  mandarins. 
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"  ose  hostility  to  foreigners  is,"  as  Sir  Jolin  Walsliam  tells 
Lord  Salisbury,  "  invariable,"  so  long  will  those  gentry  learn  to 
treat  us  with  the  curious  indifference  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  recent  discussions  (vide  the  Blue-book  passim)  by  all  ranks 
from  the  officials  of  the  Tsuiigil  Yamen  down  to  the  ordinary  gilt- 
buttoned  nandarin. 


SATURDAY  AT  CHRISTIE'S. 

THE  first  great  day  of  the  present  season  was  the  occasion  of 
a  crush  at  Christie's.  Who  the  people  are  that  attend 
picture  sales  in  such  vast  hordes  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
They  are  not  remarkable  as  judges  and  show  no  great  discrimina- 
tion. The  strange  and  not  altogether  accountable  habit  that 
prevails  in  an  auction-room  of  greeting  a  picture  with  applause 
was  scarcely  acted  upon  last  Saturday  until  a  poor  faded  over- 
cleaned  school  copy  of  an  old  French  master  was  placed  upon  the 
easel  and  wa?  loudly  cheered.  That  cheers  like  these  mean 
nothing  was  proved  when  poor  Mr.  Woods  could  hardly  elicit  a 
bid  for  it.  But  be  probably  knows  the  value  of  such  applause 
too  well  to  be  easily  disappointed.  There  were,  however,  plenty 
of  fine  pictures  in  the  sale,  and  they  realized  fine  prices,  while 
people  sat  in  patience  literally  for  hours  until  three  little  Walkers 
were  brought  forward.  The  opening  items  were  among  the  most 
important,  comprising,  after  a  lew  pictures  of  lesser  note,  a  grand 
Hondecoeter  of  "  Fowls  and  Ducks,"  which  fetched  200  guineas, 
and  cannot  be  considered  too  dear  at  the  price;  Karel  du 
Jardin's  "Travelling  Musicians,"  which  went  for  220,  and  a 
"  Village  Fete  "  in  Teniers's  most  airy  and  silvery  manner,  from 
Knole,  which  ran  up  speedily  to  1,430  guineas.  It  was  a  capital 
example  in  fine  preservation.  The  boers  were  carousing  as  usual, 
but  not  very  offiinsively,  and  only  one  drunken  man  was  being  led 
off  by  an  indignant  wife.  We  need  not  doubt  "  she  said  the  rest." 
From  Knole  also  came  an  "  Interior  of  a  Guard-room,"  by  the 
same  artist.  The  foreground  is  taken  up  with  the  armour,  which 
the  soldiers  have  laid  aside  in  order  to  enjoy  a  game  with  dice. 
In  the  background  is  St.  Peter  in  prison,  visited  by  an  angel, 
who  shows  him  the  way  of  escape.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  scenes  is  very  violent,  but  the  picture,  which  was  in  brilliant 
preservation,  was  soon  bid  up  to  1,700  guineas.  Then  came  the 
great  feature  of  the  day's  sale,  the  Rembrandt,  signed  and  dated 
1650,  a  picture  with  a  perfect  pedigree,  which  indeed  was  by  no 
means  a  necessity.  Those  who  saw  it  during  the  private  views 
on  one  of  the  sunny  mornings  of  last  week  were  literally  startled 
at  its  brilliancy.  It  failed  to  kill  the  Teniers  paintings  on  either 
side  of  it,  but  it  would  have  snuffed  out  any  other  work  in  the 
room.  By  an  irony  of  fate,  or  of  Messrs.  Christie's  "  hanging 
committee,"  Reynolds's  great  "  Death  of  Dido,"  which  we  have  just 
seen  in  the  Academy,  was  hung  close  above.  The  catalogue 
gave  the  name  of  llendrikje  Stofi'els  to  Rembrandt's  young,  but 
far  from  comely,  damsel.  She  has  a  small  golden  cap  on,  and 
with  one  coarse  hand  is  putting  aside  a  heavily  fringed  curtain, 
and,  half  rising  from  her  bed,  is  gazing  into  the  room.  The  stereo- 
scopic effect  is  marvellous.  If  Hendrikje  Stoffels  is  really  the 
person  represented,  wbich  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  she 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  or  more  probably  his  mistress,  and 
\in  1654  her  child  by  I!embrandt  was  baptized  and  registered. 
The  very  powerful  but  hideous  "  Bather "  in  the  National 
Gallery  was  painted  in  the  same  year,  and  apparently  from  the 
same  coarse  model.  The  first  bid  was  2,000  guineas,  and  after  a 
keen  competition  it  was  knocked  down  at  5,000.  A  beautiful 
Watteau,  the  usual  Fete  Champetre  scene,  was  much  admired, 
and  no  wonder  it  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  2,100,  but 
it  had  been  sold  last  year  for  considerably  more.  We  wish  we 
could  think  it  to  be  destined  for  the  national  collection,  where  no 
example  exists  of  this  glorious  colourist.  A  really  fine,  and  very 
sound,  clean  and  fresh  Sir  Joshua  of  "  Lady  Sondes  "  went  up  to 
4,100  guineas.  The  high  prices  given  lately  for  Romneys  have 
surprised  even  his  admirers.  His  Lady  Hamilton  as  "  A  Welsh 
Girl"  was  sold  at  2,100  guineas,  and  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  was 
mother  of  the  late  Colonel  d'Este  and  of  Lady  Truro,  went  up 
to  3,800^.  It  is  said  that  5,000/.  was  lately  refused  for  this 
picture.  A  number  of  other  portraits  by  Romney  followed  at 
comparatively  moderate  prices,  ranging  from  100  to  940  guineas. 
A  "  Bacchante,"  by  Murillo — by  no  means  a  first-rate  example — 
was  sold  last  year  for  1,300  guineas,  and  now  fetched  only  800. 
A  grand  landscape  of  a  "Country  Fair,"  by  Stark,  was  not 
knocked  down  till  1,400  guineas  had  been  bidden  for  it.  There 
followed  a  great  number  of  comparatively  uninteresting  pictures, 
and  those  who  had  the  needful  endurance  had  a  long  time  to  wait 
before  the  three  little  Walkers  were  reached.  The  "  Fish  Monger's 
Shop  "  is  only  13!  inches  by  23  inches,  yet  sold  for  630/.,  and  the 
"  Marlow  Ferry,"  still  smaller,  for  1,120  guineas.    After  these 


prices,  the  "Coachman  and  Cabbage"  does  not  seem  dear  at 
260  guineas.  There  are  several  important  collections  coming  on 
by-and-bye,  and  the  sightseer  in  London  will  do  well  to  go  to  the 
galleries  in  King  Street,  on  view-days,  for  some  time  to  come. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

rr>HE  indifference  of  Englishmen  to  the  value  of  their  national 
monuments  is  amazing.  The  great  historical  buildings  of 
England  are  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, yet  their  destruction  is  continued  with  disastrous  pertinacity, 
and  the  nation  that  owns  them  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  the  wholesale  historical  murders  which 
are  being  perpetrated  across  the  way.  The  latest  instance  of 
Vandalism  comes  from  Lincoln.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Minster  Green  stand  eight  old  houses,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  anybody's  way,  and  which  are  of  considerable  value 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Cathedral  buildings,  and  of 
great  historical  interest.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cloister 
is  the  Library,  a  charming  example  of  Wren's  work,  built 
when  Honeywood  was  Dean.  In  1875,  Mr.  Pearson  made  a 
report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
erection  of  Wren's  Library  was  "  much  to  be  deplored,"  and 
that  it  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  costly  to  take  down  this 
Library  and  rebuild  it  somewhere  else,  and  then  to  "  restore  the 
cloisters  to  their  original  form."  This  proposal  appears  to  have 
been  simmering  in  the  minds  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ever 
since  ;  the  only  question  was  the  money,  and  this  was  at  length 
met  by  an  offer  of  Mr.  Alfred  Shuttleworth  to  buy  and  destroy 
the  eight  houses  and  to  clear  the  site,  the  interest  on  his  pur- 
chase-money to  go  to  finance  the  money  borrowed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  Mr.  Pearson's  scheme,  the  total  estimate  of  cost 
being  5,000/.  Mr.  Pearson,  who  was  again  consulted  on  Mr. 
Shuttleworth's  proposals,  states  that  "  since  that  time  (1875)  ™y 
views  have  not  in  any  way  changed,"  and  adds  that  "  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  Minster  will  thus  be  obtained,  with  the 
Chapter-house  in  the  foreground,  and  the  new  Library  building 
to  the  right  " ;  the  new  Library  building  being  Mr.  Pearson's  new 
version  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  Library. 

On  March  12th  of  this  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  theChaptei-- 
house  to  consider  the  whole  question.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
present,  so  were  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Mayor  and  High  Sberifl', 
and  other  eminent  persons  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  meeting 
unanimously  adopted  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  proposal ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  spoke  at  the  end,  though  he  regretted  the 
destruction  of  the  old  buildings,  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  meeting.  A  temperate  and  reasonable 
protest  from  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
was  discreetly  suppressed.  As  Mr  Shuttleworth's  offer  is  con- 
ditional on  the  work  being  done  at  once,  we  may  shortly  expect 
the  whole  of  this  gratuitous  mutilation  to  be  carried  out,  unless 
public  opinion  can  be  sufficiently  roused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  usual,  have 
sanctioned  the  work  and  the  waste  of  5,000/.  on  an  archaeological 
sham. 

Possibly  from  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  there  were  people 
in  England  who  disapproved  of  wholesale  historical  butchery,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  set  to  work  at  once.  With  amazing 
haste  they  have,  it  appears,  already  demolished  two  of  the  houses. 
These  once  formed  one  building,  and  contained  a  thirteenth- 
century  hall,  measuring  37  ft.  8  in.  by  20  ft.  10  in.,  with  con- 
siderable remains  of  Early  English  detail,  a  kitchen  and  traces 
of  a  serving-hall.  The  hall  was  used  as  a  refectory  for  the 
entertainment  of  vicars  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  afterwards  as 
the  Minster  grammar-school,  and  ultimately  the  building  was 
used  as  judges'  lodgings.  All  this  historical  evidence  has  been 
summarily  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who 
seem  to  be  blessed  with  complete  ignorance,  or  imperturbable 
efirontery. 

The  Dean,  who  introduced  the  subject  to  the  meeting,  stated 
without  a  blush  that  their  object  was  to  remove  Wren's  Library, 
and  nobody  said  a  word  in  its  defence,  though  the  Mayor  put  in 
a  half-hearted  plea  for  the  eight  old  houses ;  but  the  other 
speaker  seemed  to  suppose  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  lights  on  the  subject  in  helping  to  destroy  one 
historical  building  because  it  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  same 
architectural  style  as  another.  The  High  Sheriff  said  that  it 
was  especially  on  this  ground  that  he  desired  the  removal  of  the 
Library,  the  cloisters  being  Gothic,  while  in  the  Library  "  they 
had  a  palladium  structure"  {Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  March  15), 
implying  that  a  building  need  only  be  labelled  "a  palladium"  to 
be  evidently  bad.  The  High  Sheriff'  further  let  out  that  when 
Wren's  Library  is  rebuilt  it  is  to  be  enlarged  and  altered — a  fact 
not  dwelt  upon  by  the  Dean,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the 
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words  of  Mr.  Pearson'.s  Eeport,  that  the  Library  could  be  "  re- 
produced exactly  as  it  is  now,  nearly  stone  for  stone." 

The  whole  incident  is  unfortunately  typical.  Here  is  a  group 
<jf  buildings,  of  much  antiquity  and  undeniable  historical  value, 
buildings  instinct  with  the  associations  of  many  generations, 
buildings  which  in  the  opinion  of  artists  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
great  architectural  whole,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  character  which  that  whole  has  borne  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  yet,  at  the  bidding  of  an  uninstructed  Dean  and 
Chapter,  guided  by  an  egotistical  iconoclast,  the  whole  of  this  is 
to  be  swept  away.  If  they  were  doomed  by  absolute  necessity,  it 
would  be  useless  to  protest  against  their  inevitable  extinction  ; 
but  no  pretext  approaching  absolute  necessity  has  been  advanced, 
no  reason  for  their  destruction  exists  but  the  fussiness  of  the 
people  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  and  the  personal  predilection 
of  the  architect  for  his  own  particular  notions  of  Gothic. 

It  has  been  rendered  apparent  by  the  experience  of  this  cen- 
tury that  the  custody  of  such  priceless  national  monuments  as 
our  churches  and  cathedrals  demands  reconsideration.  Owing 
to  zeal  and  misdirected  piety,  the  majority  of  these  buildings 
have  become  unreadable  even  to  a  skilled  archaeologist,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  vulgarity  of  much  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  under  the  name  of"  restoration."  However,  therejs  a 
Nemesis  in  all  these  things,  and  the  reckless  disregard  of  pos- 
terity must  lead  eventually  to  a  reaction  in  public  opinion.  A 
high  authority  on  the  subject  says  that  within  his  memory  more 
than  half  the  old  buildings  of  England  have  been  deprived'^of 
their  historical  value  by  restorations  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
few  which  remain  can  only  be  saved  by  making  such  restoration 
impossible  in  future. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIOX  ON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

THE  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  future  water-supply  of  the  metropolis  was 
&  wise,  and  indeed  a  necessary,  measure.  A  not  unnatural  pre- 
judice exists  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  Royal  Commissions. 
Very  many  have  been  appointed  of  late  years ;  they  have  in- 
variably collected  much  scientific  and  other  evidence  at  great 
expense.  Their  work  has  occupied  considerable  periods  of  time, 
sometimes  years  of  time,  and  their  conclusions,  to  which  elaborate 
appendices  have  commonly  been  attached,  have  too  frequently 
been  followed  by  no  practical  results.  The  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  is  now  very  commonly  regarded  as  a  means  of 
delaying,  if  not  of  avoiding,  some  inconvenient  question.  But 
with  regard  to  the  water-supply  of  London  the  case  is  very 
different.  It  is  true  that  almost  innumerable  inquiries  have  been 
made,  interesting  results  obtained,  and  conclusions  of  greater  or 
less  wisdom  submitted  to  Parliament,  with  some  valuable  results 
in  legislation.  But  even  the  latest  of  the  great  public  inquiries 
is  now,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  ancient  history,  and  to 
make  any  change  in  the  present  greatly  improved,  if  still  imper- 
fect, arrangements  for  London  water-supply  without  a  new  scien- 
tific inquiry  would  be  a  most  reckless  proceeding. 

Before  entering  into  details,  the  chief  objects  which  must  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  new  Commission  may  be  briefly 
stated.  They  are  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  well-drawn 
instructions  to  the  Commissioners  which  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  on  the  14th  instant.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners 
will  command  general  respect,  and  the  only  doubt  that  can  be 
felt  is  whether  bacteriological  science  is  sufficiently  represented. 
In  regard  to  the  future  water-supply  of  London,  the  main  con- 
siderations to  be  studied  may  be  described  shortly  as  ranging 
under  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  quality,  cost,  and  honesty.  The 
three  first  terms  explain  themselves,  but  the  last  requires  a  little 
amplification.  Dishonesty  in  a  future  water-supply  might  arise 
in  two  ways — first,  by  confiscation  of  existing  rights,  and  secondly, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  towns  or  districts  which  now 
or  in  the  future  will  require  it.  The  work  of  the  present  Royal 
Commissioners  ought  not  to  take  long,  for  most  of  it  has  been 
done  very  carefully  already. 

The  present  position  of  the  London  water  question  is  due  to 
very  complex  causes,  of  which  a  few  may  conveniently  be  indi- 
cated here.  The  introduction  of  the  water-carriage  system  of 
sewage  disposal  involved  the  creation  of  house-drains  and  sewers 
discharging  into  the  river.  For  several  centuries  a  portion  of 
the  water-supply  of  London  had  been  drawn  from  the  Thames 
and  Lea,  and  the  disgusting  nature  of  this  contamination  of  the 
supply  led  to  complaints  which  from  time  to  time  compelled 
some  improvements  in  regard  to  the  points  of  intake  of  the  water. 
But  the  great  monitor  was  the  cholera,  with  its  terrible  lessons, 
which  recurred  in  1832,  1849,  1854,  and  1866.  The  first  lesson 
was  unrecognized,  and  even  the  epidemic  of  1849,  when  the 
deaths  from  cholera  amounted  in  London  to  6r8  in  10,000  of  the 


population,  although  it  led  to  vigorous  action,  and  to  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  (1852),  which  is  still  in  force,  was 
ill  understood.  The  epidemic  of  1854,  less  deadly  than  that  of 
1849,  brought  into  prominence  and  placed  on  a  scientific  basis 
the  hypothesis  previously  suggested  by  Dr.  Snow,  that  cholera 
was  commonly  carried  in  the  water-supply.  It  was  proved  by 
excellent  scientific  testimony  that  a  fearful  explosion  of  cholera 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  Square  was  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, due  to  the  specific  pollution  of  a  pump  near  Golden  Square. 
What  is  commonly  called  the  zymotic  theory,  which  regards  the 
disease  as  due  to  the  action  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  zymes  or 
spores,  now  called  bacilli,  readily  carried  by  water,  became  more 
than  a  mere  speculation.  The  carefully  studied  peculiarities 
of  the  last  epidemic  of  1866  strengthened  the  theory,  and  no 
one  now  doubts  that  water  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
dangerous  agents  for  the  spread  of  this  and  some  other  diseases. 
The  bacilli  may  be  carried  suspended  in  air,  but  more  readily  and 
in  greater  numbers  by  water. 

The  history  of  London  water-supply,  gathered  from  many  blue 
books  and  other  authentic  sources,  is  shortly  as  follows  : — Prior 
to  1 58 1,  London  was  supplied  by  shallow  wells  and  running 
streams,  which  latter  probably  would  now  be  described  as  ditches ; 
but  in  that  year  a  Dutchman  named  Peter  Morrys  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  water-wheel  under  one  of  the  arches  of  London 
Bridge,  which,  worked  by  the  tides,  pumped  water  from  the  river 
to  streets  and  houses.  The  "  London  Bridge  Water-Works," 
established  under  this  concession,  gave  a  considerable  supply  to 
London  for  two  hundred  years,  in  1609  Hugh,  afterwards  Sir 
Hugh,  Myddelton  completed  that  grand  national  enterprise,  the 
New  River,  which  still  yields  good  water  to  London.  He  would 
probably  have  failed  but  for  the  wise  assistance  rendered  by 
Government,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors reaped  a  rich  reward.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
London  Thames  Water  Companies  commenced  their  work,  and  in 
1829  all  the  present  London  Companies  were  in  existence.  At 
the  present  time  London  is  supplied  by  eight  Companies,  of 
whom  five  draw  their  supply  from  the  Thames  above  Teddington ; 
two — namely,  the  New  River  and  the  East  London  Water 
Companies — from  the  Upper  Lea,  with  supplements  from  wells 
and  the  Upper  Thames ;  while  the  eighth,  the  Kent  Company, 
formerly  supplied  in  part  from  the  polluted  Ravensbourne,  now 
depends  entirely  on  deep  chalk  wells ;  affording  thereby  a  supply 
which,  although  hard,  is  organically  the  purest  of  all. 

The  Metropolis  Act  of  1852  provided,  finst,  that  no  water 
should  be  drawn  from  the  Thames  below  Teddington  Lock ; 
secondly,  that  all  water  except  that  from  deep  wells  should  be 
filtered  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  all  water  intended  for  supply  should 
be  stored  in  covered  reservoirs.  This  Act  was  wise  almost  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  the  com- 
pulsory filtration  of  all  waters  not  filtered  by  nature  has  led  to 
results  which  cannot  even  yet  be  accurately  measured.  All 
modern  science  enhances  their  importance,  and  the  only  danger 
at  the  present  time  is  that  too  blind  a  trust  may  be  placed  in 
filtration.  To  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  is  entrusted  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  river  free  from  pollution  above  the  intake  of 
the  Companies.  Its  powers  are,  however,  limited,  and  might,  no 
doubt,  be  enlarged. 

The  London  Water  Companies  met  the  new  demands  of  sani- 
tation fairly  and  generously.  The  duties  thrown  upon  them 
were  embraced  with  alacrity.  Not  only  were  the  demands  of 
the  law  complied  with,  but  zeal  has  been  shown  and  great 
expense  incurred  in  carrying  them  out.  The  upper  waters 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea  are  now  carefully  filtered,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  many  of  our  greatest  sanitary  authorities 
consider  that  the  water-supply  of  London  is  now  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  regard  to  this  point,  scientific  men  have 
ranged  themselves  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  Royal  Commissioners  must  be  careful  to  preserve 
themselves  from  bias  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  For,  in 
opposition  to  the  optimistic  view,  it  must  be  constantly  re- 
membered that  the  Thames  and  Lea  above  the  intakes  of  the 
Companies  are  continuously  polluted  with  human  sewage,  and 
that,  in  the  face  of  this  admitted  fact,  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  safety  of  the  water,  must  rest  upon 
those  who  assert  that  at  all  times,  even  in  times  of  severe  zymotic 
epidemics,  the  water-supply  of  London  will  remain  above  sus- 
picion. No  one  denies  that  the  water  has  been  in  the  worst  of 
company,  and  the  strongest  proof  must  be  afforded  that  it  has 
escaped  from  the  contamination  before  it  reaches  the  houses  of 
London.  In  regard  to  safety,  deadly  pollution  being  admitted 
to  be  at  any  time  possible,  the  questions  remain — first,  whether 
the  supervision  of  the  rivers  can  be  trusted ;  secondly,  whether 
the  self-pnrifying  power  of  the  water  would  always  remove 
noxious  contaminations  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  either  of  the  above  safe- 
guards failed,  filtration  would  be  certain  to  remove  all  danger. 
Many  points  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  future  work 
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of  the  Commission  remain  to  be  noticed ;  but  we  must  reserve 
them  for  another  article. 

Dunns'  the  last  few  days  the  annual  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Local  Government  Board  has  appeared 
with  a  terrible  account  from  Dr.  Blaxall  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Staines  and  its  probable  and  even  certain  effect  on  the  water 
taken  in  just  below  Sunbury  by  the  Thames  Water  Companies. 
The  risk  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  the  Lancet,  but  the 
-evidence  now  adduced  is  far  more  complete,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  Commissioners. 


MR.  WHISTLER'S  PICTURES. 

IT  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  a  very  great  interest  attaches 
to  the  first  general  collection  of  his  paintings  which  Mr. 
Whistler  has  shown  to  the  public.  The  exhibition  at  ii6New 
Bond  Street  is  very  far,  of  course,  from  being  complete,  but  the 
artist  has  been  singularly  successful  in  bringing  together  re- 
presentative oil-pictures  from  all  periods  of  his  career.  Those 
who  have  lent  these  precious  canvases — so  long  jeei-ed  at  by 
their  friends  as  esoteric  utterances  of  a  mystic,  or  else  as  mere 
rhodomontade,  and  now  regarded  with  an  awed  admiration  which 
is  perhaps  equally  ridiculous — deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  their  generosity  in  displaying  their  treasures.  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  commend  the  reserve  which  the  painter  has  himself  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  gallery.  Not  this  time,  as  on 
previous  similar  occasions,  does  a  shrinking  youth,  travestied 
in  the  colours  of  a  daffodil,  hand  us  our  catalogue  ;  pale  green 
and  golden  hangings  do  not  distract  us  from  the  pictures ;  no 
butterflies  of  gamboge  satin  are  dancing  about  the  place  on  wires. 
Mr.  Whistler  has  considered,  no  doubt,  that  his  fame  has  grown 
above  the  need  of  these  gewgaws  to  advertise  it,  and  he  is  right. 
We  wish  his  courage  had  taken  him  one  step  further,  and  that 
the  Catalogue  did  not,  for  the  tenth  time,  contain  quotations 
from  all  the  dull  things  which  bewildered  criticism  has  said  about 
him.  Mr.  Whistler  is  a  wit,  and  should  recollect  that  the  same 
■  old  joke  must  not  be  told  too  often  to  the  same  old  audience. 

We  have  never  denied  Mr.  Whistler's  talent,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  for  us  to  descend  to  the  raptures  in  which  some 
of  our  repentant  contemporaries  think  it  proper  to  veil  their 
contrition  for  past  attacks.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  the  non-artistic  world  to  regard  fine  art ;  artists 
have  but  one  way.  If  we  consider  the  last  only — that  is  to  say, 
if  we  exclusively  regard  the  technical  dexterity,  the  brush-system, 
the  executive  characterization — then  it  is  difficult  not  to  speak 
with  what  seems  like  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Whistler's  best  paint- 
ings. His  colour  is  so  exquisite,  his  actual  method  of  producing 
the  effect  he  desires  by  means  of  his  brush  so  masterly,  and  all 
this  adroit  technique  is  so  completely  part  of  a  very  fine  and  a 
very  peculiar  personal  temperament,  that  we  are  not  much 
surprised  that  those  who  enjoy  these  things  sincerely — a  limited 
company — use  to  express  their  pleasure  language  which  savours 
of  extravagance.  We  could  stand  with  them  and  be  extravagant. 
There  are  moments  at  which  to  us  also  art  seems  centred  in 
Mr.  Whistler,  as  music  in  Chopin  or  poetry  in  Shelley.  But 
there  is  the  other  mode,  and  the  moment  comes  when  we  see 
that,  exquisite  and  invaluable  as  this  emotional  workmanship  is, 
in  its  place,  art  cannot  confine  itself  to  such  manifestations ; 
when  this  consideration  asserts  itself  underneath  the  flutter  of 
nervous  pleasure,  we  realize  that  a  world  of  nocturnes  and 
arrangements  would  be  as  tedious  as  an  eternal  souffle.  Then 
it  is  that  we  resent  the  fanaticism  which  denies  merit  and  value 
to  all  that  is  not  of  this  peculiar  order,  and  are  almost  ready,  in 
our  haste,  to  wish  that  the  names  of  Degas  and  of  Whistler 
might  never  be  uttered. 

This  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  for  Mr.  Whistler  is  a 
delightful  painter.  What  is  somewhat  affi>ctedly  styled  an 
*'  Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black  "  (42)  is  a  superb  and  now 
famous  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  seated,  probably  the  finest 
presentation  of  that  philosopher  existing.  The  simplicity  in 
repose  of  the  figure,  the  solid  modelling  of  the  face,  the  charac- 
terization of  the  whole,  are  above  praise,  and  should  be  above 
advertisement.  The  full-length  figures  of  young  ladies  here  exhi- 
bited are,  almost  without  exception,  novel  in  treatment,  and 
yet  sound  and  brilliant.  Mr.  Whistler  excels  in  rendering  the 
undulation  of  a  graceful  human  body  in  the  act  of  turning ;  he 
ias  a  rare  gift  in  drawing  necks  and  wrists  and  ankles.  We  do 
not  find  so  much  charm  in  the  "  Miss  Alexander  "  (23)  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  portraits ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is,  in  its  own 
way,  less  skilful. 

For  those  who  are  not  able  to  admire  Mr.  Whistler's  "  noc- 
turnes,'" when  they  are  at  his  best,  we  feel  a  genuine  sympathy, 
.for  we  think  their  colour-sense  must  be  defective.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  department  of  his  work  the  value  of  which  is  least 


to  be  questioned.  To  the  notorious  "Falling  Rocket"  (10) 
we  have  nothing  to  ofl^er  but  admiration.  This,  it  appears 
to  us,  is  a  previously  unrecorded  aspect  of  modern  life,  caught 
with  exquisite  exactitude,  and  painted  in  tones  of  the  richest 
harmony.  Equally  beautiful,  and  even  bolder,  is  "  Old  Battersea 
Bridge "  (4),  submerged  in  the  vitreous  mystery  of  dim  blue 
twilight,  painted  without  emphasis,  without  oddity,  in  the 
serenity  of  nature.  That  Mr.  Whistler  always  succeeds,  or 
always  to  the  same  extent,  we  cannot  admit ;  to  find  him  in- 
evitably impeccable  must  be  left  to  the  raucous  cinque  of  his 
adorers.  For  instance,  here  are  two  "  Chelsea  Embankments  " 
(i  and  27);  of  these,  the  former  is  solid,  complete,  and  intel- 
ligible under  the  light  which  the  artist  has  selected ;  the  latter  is 
odd  and  phantasmal,  not  inharmonious  in  tone,  but  irritatingly 
false  to  nature,  and,  therefore,  if  he  would  but  see  it,  false  to 
Mr.  Whistler. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  pictures  painted  while  Mr. 
Whistler  was  under  the  spell  of  the  Japanese  Fan.  Among 
these  the  finest  is  that  which  represents  a  Japanese  lady  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  blue  and  white  pot.  There  are  parts 
of  this  painting  which  remind  us  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  but  the 
technical  execution  is  higher  than  was  often  reached  by  that 
artist.  The  little  landscape  called  "  Crepuscle  in  Opal "  (39), 
representing  an  orange  sunset  dying  away  in  a  field  of  blue-grey 
clouds,  is  simple  and  charming.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Whistler, 
who  indicates  movement  so  adroitly  in  his  portraits,  seems  unable 
to  do  the  same  in  his  studies  of  inanimate  nature.  In  "The 
Blue  Wave,  Biarritz  "  (2 1),  the  great  central  breaker  is  beauti- 
fully drawn,  and  with  colour  that  is  admirable,  but  it  is  a  wall 
of  ice  ;  the  notion  of  movement  is  one  which  the  eye  refuses  to 
accept. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

TTIIIE  compromise  off'ered  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
the  foreign  bondholders  demands  from  the  latter  serious 
sacrifices,  but  if  it  is  modified  in  one  or  two  important  particulars 
it  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  from  one  point 
of  view,  it  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  Government  proposes, 
in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  its  foreign  debt 
by  50  per  cent,  for  the  present.  That  is  unquestionably  a  very 
grave  reduction,  as  it  will  cut  down  by  one-half  the  incomes  of 
the  bondholders.  But  Portugal  can  do  only  what  is  possible,  and 
we  are  afraid  that  at  the  present  time  half  the  interest  is  as 
much  as  Portugal  can  furnish.  Furthermore,  the  Portuguese 
Government  asks  that  it  should  be  given  the  right  for  the  next  two 
years  to  pay  even  half  the  interest,  not  in  cash,  but  in  bonds.  Before 
that  is  conceded  the  representatives  of  the  bondholders  will,  of 
course,  require  clear  proof  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
Portugal  cannot  furnish  the  money.  If  proof  to  that  effect  is  given, 
the  bondholders  have  no  option  but  to  agree.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  the  bondholders  will  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  accede  to  it.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  proof  is  given,  it  is  better  for  the  bondholders  to  accept  the 
inevitable  at  once ;  the  sooner  they  do  so  the  sooner  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  restore  order  in  its  finances,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  new 
agreement  strictly.  The  interest  which  is  not  to  be  paid  for  the 
present  is  to  be  funded  in  deferred  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  a  sinking  fund  is  to  be  formed  for  redeeming 
those  deferred  bonds  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  That  is  not 
merely  a  fair  proposal,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  is  always 
objectionable  to  cut  down  interest  permanently.  As  soon  as  a 
Government  recovers  credit  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  again, 
and  so  to  rush  into  fresh  extravagance.  The  plan  now  proposed 
will  prevent  that,  will  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  practise  henceforward  the  strictest  economy  so  as 
to  redeem  the  deferred  bonds,  and  to  resume  gradually  the  full 
payment  of  interest ;  for  the  Government  proposes  likewise 
gradually  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  until,  when  tlie  deferred 
bonds  are  all  paid  off,  it  will  be  able  to  restore  the  rate  of  interest 
to  its  original  amount.  That,  again,  is  a  very  satisfactory  proposal, 
and  one  that  does  much  credit  to  the  Portuguese  Government. 
But  now  we  come  to  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  plan. 
The  Government  asks  for  the  sanction  of  the  bondholders  to  a 
new  loan  of  4  millions  sterling,  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  pay- 
ing off"  the  floating  debt — or,  at  all  events,  the  most  inconvenient 
portion  of  the  floating  debt — and  part  to  defray  the  interest  on 
the  funded  debt  during  the  next  two  years.  Of  course  the 
Government  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  bondholders  for 
raising  a  loan  ;  what  it  really  asks  is  that  the  bondholders  should 
furnish  the  money.  Its  credit  is  gone,  and  in  the  open  market, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  cannot  borrow.  But  it  hopes  to  in- 
duce its  existing  creditors  to  make  a  new  loan  a  part  of  the 
settlement  of  the  debt.    In  our  opinion,  the  bondholders  ought 
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firmly  to  refuse.  So  far  as  their  own  interest  for  the  next  two 
years  is  concerned,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  accept  it 
in  paper,  trusting  that  in  two  years  Portugal  may  recover  some- 
what from  its  present  desperate  state.  In  reality  the  Government 
is  ashing  the  bondholders  now  to  find  the  money  for  paying 
themselves.  And  so  far  as  the  floating  debt  is  concerned,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  holders  of  the  floating  debt  should  be  treated 
better  than  the  foreign  bondholders.  If  Portugal  has  to  compro- 
mise with  its  creditors,  let  it  compromise  with  all  of  them.  At 
all  events,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  foreign  bondholders  to  find 
the  means  of  paying  ofi"  the  floating  debt  creditors,  and  they  will 
be  well  advised,  in  our  opinion,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so. 

The  money  market  has  continued  \eTj  quiet  all  the  week,  and 
the  discount  rate  in  the  open  market  dropped  to  about  i|  per  cent., 
hardening  to  ijj  on  the  influence  of  purchases  of  gold  in  the  open 
market  for  the  Continent.  On  Tuesday  Treasury  Bills  amounting 
to  i,6oo,oooZ.  were  otiered  for  tender,  and  somewhat  more  than 
half  was  taken  in  twelve-months  bills,  the  remainder  in  three- 
months.  The  average  rate  at  which  the  former  was  placed  was 
a  trifle  under  2^  per  cent.,  the  lowest  figure  at  which  twelve- 
months bills  have  ever  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  the  average 
rate  for  the  three-months  bills  was  only  slightly  over  i|  per 
cent.  Everything  points  to  a  long  continuance  of  cheap  money, 
as  these  figures  show.  Indeed,  bankers  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  employ  money  for  long  terms  on  any  conditions. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Thursday  to  40j":(f.  per  oz.  Before 
this  week  the  lowest  price  ever  recorded  was  41^//.  per  oz  ,  so 
that  Thursday's  quotation  is  j^d.  per  oz.  lower  than  the  lowest 
ever  known  before  ;  and  the  tendency  is  still  downwards.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  Free  Coinage  Bill  now  under  discus- 
sion in  the  American  House  of  Representatives  will  be  vetoed  by 
the  President,  even  if  it  passes  the  Senate,  which  is  doubtful. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  seems  clear  that  the  attempt  of  the 
United  States  to  rehabilitate  silver  has  utterly  failed,  and  must 
fail  whatever  is  done.  The  production  of  the  metal  is  increasing 
year  by  year,  while  the  consumption  is  either  stationary  or  falling 
oif.  The  crisis  through  which  the  world  is  passing  has  all'ected 
the  silver-using  countries,  and  the  drought  in  India  is  adding  to 
the  depression  there.  Consequently  money  has  been  unusually 
cheap  during  the  present  quarter — generally  the  period  of  the 
year  in  which  the  Indian  money  market  is  dearest.  At  the 
present  time,  for  instance,  the  official  discount  rates  of  the  State 
banks  in  India  is  only  4  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  this  year  has 
been  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  Indian  demand  for  silver  is 
in  consequence  very  small. 

The  stock  markets  throughout  the  week  have  been  exceedingly 
quiet,  but  fairly  well  maintained.  The  public  is  not  investing 
largely,  while  speculative  operators  are  waiting  to  see  the  out- 
come of  the  Murrieta  liquidation.  There  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
better  feeling,  and  consequently,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
business,  quotations  are  generally  well  maintained.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a  general  expectation  that  the  usual  rise  in  prices 
that  takes  place  in  April  and  May  will  very  soon  begin ;  but  business 
there  also  is  cliecked  by  the  dispute  respecting  the  Behring  Sea 
Fisheries,  and  by  the  debate  on  the  Free  Coinage  Bill.  Every  one 
anticipates  that  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out  in  the  Senate,  and 
that,  even  if  it  is  not,  it  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  But  there  is  a  fear  at  the  same  time  that  the  discussion 
may  alarm  European  holders  of  American  securities,  and  therefore 
the  great  operators  are  unwilling  for  the  moment  to  increase  their 
risks.  Upon  the  Continent  the  concentration  of  troops  in  Eussian 
Poland  is  reviving  political  apprehension.  The  famine  in  Russia 
makes  it  clear  that  before  very  long  there  must  be  a  considerable 
fall  in  Russian  securities,  which  may  have  a  very  bad  efl'ect  upon 
the  Paris  and  Berlin  Bourses.  Although  the  Greek  Government 
has  provided  the  means  for  paying  the  April  coupon  on  the  Debt, 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  July  coupon  can  be  paid  ;  and,  if  it  is, 
people  ftar  that  the  rate  at  which  money  must  be  raised  will 
increase  eventually  the  difficulties  of  Greece.  The  plan  submitted 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  for  the  settlement  of  the  Debt, 
though  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  has  yet  disappointed  the 
public,  and  Iresh  alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  banking  crisis  in 
Oporto.  The  embarrassments  of  .Spain  are  growing  more  serious,  and 
the  crisis  in  Italy  is  entering  a  graver  phase.  Almost  everywhere 
upon  the  Continent  there  are  thus  serious  difficulties,  yet  the 
Paris  Bourse  is  showing  extraordinary  strength.  Another  bank 
failure  in  Australia  has  been  announced  this  week,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  the  colonies  are  not  likely  to  end  soon,  while 
the  drought  in  India  and  the  fall  in  silver  are  inflicting  heavy 
losses  upon  all  engaged  in  trade  with  India,  and  especially  upon 
Lancashire.  The  bi-metallic  movement  there  is  gaining  strength  ; 
but  the  leading  bi-metallists  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves 
upon  a  common  plan,  and  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present  system.  The 
improvemt-nt  in  the  Argentine  market  has  been  fairly  sustained  ; 
and  although  the  premium  on  gold  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  again 


risen  to  253  per  cent.,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  coun- 
try is  at  last  beginning  to  recover.  But  a  real  revival  cannot  be 
looked  for  until  the  new  President  is  in  office  and  the  settlement 
of  the  debt  is  completed. 

Trade  everywhere  is  declining,  and  is  likely  to  fall  ofi"  for  some 
time  to  come. 


In  most  departments  the  changes  have  been  downwards  during 
the  week  ;  but  generally  they  are  not  important.  Consols  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  9Sfc'  ^'^^^  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  and  India  Three  per  Cent.  Sterling  closed  at 
95i,  a  fall  of  ^.  Amongst  the  best  classes  of  Home  Railway 
stocks.  Great  Western  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  1 57I,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  |.  North- 
Eastern  closed  at  154^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  Midland  closed  at  159,  also  a 
fall  of  ^  ;  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  108,  a  fall  of  J» 
In  the  American  market  there  has  been  great  steadiness  up  tO' 
Wednesday  evening.  On  Thursday,  however — following  a  break 
in  New  York — there  was  a  decided  decline.  Thus  Atchison 
shares  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  39^,  a  fall  compared' 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i^.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
closed  at  25^,  a  fall  of  i^;  Erie  closed  at  32*,  also  a  fall 
of  If,  and  Union  Pacific  closed  at  47,  a  fall  of  i.  All  these 
are  speculative  securities,  unsuited  to  the  investor.  Turning 
now  to  the  dividend-paying  shares,  we  find  that  Louisville 
and  Nashville  closed  at  75f,  a  fall  of  ;  New  York  Central 
closed  at  iiSJ,  a  fall  of  i,  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  I36i, 
also  a  fall  of  i.  There  has  also  been  some  reaction  after  the 
recent  sharp  rise  in  Argentine  securities.  Turning  first  to  the 
railways,  we  find  that  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per 
Cent.  Preference  stock  closed  at  29-32,  a  fall  of  i  ;  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  59-61,  also  a  fall  of  i ;  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  69-71,  a  fall  of  3,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  124-6,  a  fall  of  2. 
Amongst  the  Government  securities,  the  Five  per  Cents  of  1866 
closed  at  63^,  a  fall  of  i^,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed 
at  54 J,  a  fall  of  3^.  Amongst  inter-Bourse  securities,  Greek 
of  '84  closed  at  60,  a  fall  of  2  ;  the  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  53, 
a  fall  of  i| ;  and  the  Four  per  Cent.  Rentes  closed  at  48,  also  a 
fall  of  i^.  But  in  most  other  international  securities  there  has 
been  a  recovery  after  the  fall  of  last  week.  Thus  Hungarian 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  gi^,  a  rise  compared  with  the- 
preceding  Thursday  of  i  ;  Italian  closed  at  87I,  a  rise  of  I  ;^ 
Portuguese  closed  at  26^,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  Spanish  closed  at  595, 
a  rise  of  2g. 


ARTHUR  GORING  THOMAS. 

THE  highly  gifted  composer  whose  shocking  death  on  Sunday 
evening  has  saddened  all  musicians  had  a  place  of  his  own 
in  English  music  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill.  The 
remarkable  revival  of  musical  accomplishment  and  appreciation 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  had  the 
inevitable  eflfect  of  widening  the  breach  between  the  more  earnest 
composers  and  the  purveyors  of  light  music,  of  course  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both  sides.  If  it  were  not  so  we  might  occasionally 
hear  an  English  comic  opera  that  was  worth  listening  to  for  its 
music,  or  a  taking  ballad  that  was  not  full  of  grammatical  mis- 
takes. Arthur  Goring  Thomas  was  able,  whether  by  his  amiability 
of  character  or  by  his  knowledge  of  men,  to  hold  a  position 
between  the  two  extreme  parties;  he  remained  in  touch  with  the- 
composers  that  will  some  day  be  classics,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  those  for  whom  a  si.x  months'  theatrical  "  rim  "  is  all  the 
immortality  they  seek.  This  was  possible  to  him,  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  for  his  music  was  in  one  respect  a  thing  apart 
from  the  majority  of  English  achievements.  The  influence  of  his 
French  studies  remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and  his  qualities 
and  defects  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  many 
French  composers.  There  is  no  French  master  of  any  period  who 
need  be  ashamed  to  sign  the  score  of  Esmeralda — a  work  which, 
were  opera  truly  alive  among  us,  would  be  heard  in  London  as 
often  as  the  Mhjnon  of  the  composer's  namesake  is  heard  in 
Paris.  That  intangible,  and  by  most  Englishmen  unattainable, 
quality,  distinction,  breathes  from  every  scene  of  this  opera  j. 
the  music  is  as  well-bred  as  that  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  with- 
out the  touch  of  primness  which  would  have  prevented  Bennett 
from  writing  a  work  of  any  dramatic  strength.  The  fire  and 
dramatic  power  displayed  in  the  third  act  of  Esmeralda,  the 
warmth  and  passion  of  the  whole  love-duet  in  Nadeschda—hom 
which  the  ensemble  "  Dear  love  of  mine  "  alone  keeps  possession 
of  the  public  ear— are,  perhaps,  the  highest  attainments  of  the 
composer  in  this  branch  of  his  art;  but  the  grace  that  never 
forsook  him,  the  felicitous  invention  that  made  his  rhythms  so 
wonderfully  charming,  and  his  very  remarkable  skill  of  orchestra- 
tion, are  not  of  slighter  value,  and  these  appear  in  all  he  did. 
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He  was  an  example  of  the  success  of  an  artistic  education 
"begun  comparatively  late  in  life.  Born  in  1851,  he  was  four- 
and-twenty  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  composition  in  earnest 
under  Emile  Durand.  When,  after  going  through  a  course  of 
instruction  at  our  own  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  became  a 
professional  composer,  he  was  not  misled  into  over-production  by 
feeling  that  he  must  make  up  for  lost  time ;  and  the  list  of  his 
worts  seems  sadly  short,  now  that  it  is  closed.  An  early  opera 
on  Moore's  LigM  of  the  Harem  is  very  possibly  of  too  tentative  a 
<!haracter  to  justify  its  production  in  the  present  day;  but  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  work,  or  works,  in  a  lighter  vein, 
said  to  have  been  completed  by  him,  will  some  day  see  the  light. 
A  proposed  subject  from  The  Vicar  of  WaTcfield  should  have 
suited  his  more  lyrical  style  to  perfection;  if  the  libretto  has  been 
prepared,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  another  hand  to  set  it  adequately, 
at  least  in  England.  The  modest  catalogue  of  Thomas's  compo- 
sitions contains  four  concert-scenas,  and  a  concert  duet  produced 
at  the  last  Birmingham  Festival ;  an  anthem  for  soprano  solo,  with 
■chorus  and  orchestra ;  a  cantata.  The  Sun-  Worshippers,  produced  at 
the  Norwich  Festival  of  1881 ;  a  ballet  suite  played  at  Cambridge  in 
1887  ;  some  slighter  orchestral  works,  and  a  large  number  of 
songs,  many  of  which  have  become  widely  popular  with  the  better 
■  class  of  singers.  "Midi  au  Village,"  "  Nuit  de  Mai,"  "Ma 
Voisine,"  and  others  to  French  words,  have  infinite  grace,  while 
"  Winds  in  the  Trees,"  "  Heart's  Fancies,"  and  an  album  published 
not  long  since,  contain  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  lyric 
power.  Perhaps  the  beautiful  duet  "  Night  ilymn  at  Sea " 
reaches  a  higher  level  of  poetical  imagination  than  almost  any 
other  of  his  works. 

The  terrible  circumstances  of  his  death  are  best  left  to  those 
who  delight  in  horrors  ;  it  is  no  alleviation  of  the  grief  felt  by  all 
who  knew  him  to  be  informed  that  his  mental  condition  had 
given  his  friends  the  gravest  anxiety  ever  since  the  severe  accident 
he  met  with  some  months  ago.  It  was  known,  however,  for  some 
time  before  the  tragic  end,  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  his 
doing  any  more  work  in  the  world. 


THE  WEATHER. 

/^UPi  hopes  of  respite  from  the  east  wind  have  not  been  realized  ; 

for,  after  a  short  spell  of  intermission,  it  has  returned,  but 
not  with  the  same  severity  as  it  exhibited  before.  When  we 
closed  our  last  week's  record,  a  sudden  burst  of  warmth  had  come 
•on,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  on  Thursday,  at  8  the  thermo- 
meter at  Leith  stood  at  50°,  and  at  Valencia  Island  and  Parsons- 
town  at  52°.  Next  morning  53°  was  recorde-d  at  Mullaghmore 
on  Donegal  Bay,  a  very  high  temperature  for  a  March  morning, 
but  a  change  was  soon  to  come.  During  that  day,  Friday,  a  genial 
.spring  air  spread  itself  over  England,  and  in  the  afternoon  63° 
was  recorded  at  Cambridge,  62°  at  Leith  and  Loughborough,  and 
■61°  in  London,  while  on  the  Continent  it  was  still  warmer,  and 
75°  was  attained  at  Biarritz.  During  the  night  of  Friday  the 
barometer  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  begau  to  fall,  and  as  at  the 
same  time  the  mercury  rose  over  these  islands  and  the  North 
Sea,  the  resulting  gradient  caused  easterly  winds  to  set  in,  and 
these  lowered  the  temperature  considerably.  Still  on  Saturday 
Nairn  read  64°,  and  Holyhead  63°.  On  Sunday  night  sharp  frost 
was  experienced,  especially  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  on 
Monday  morning  the  readings  at  these  two  stations,  as  well  as  at 
York  and  North  Shields,  were  all  below  the  freezing  point.  All 
this  time  the  barometers  in  these  islands  were  rising  continuously  ; 
but  on  Monday  a  small  depression  formed  itself  over  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  the  process  brought  down  rain  from  the  north-east 
•  all  over  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England.  On  Monday 
night  it  came  as  a  heavy  shower  in  London  ;  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
raining  slightly  all  day  long  until  the  late  evening.  The  amount 
collected  in  London  between  the  two  days  was  nearly  \  inch.  On 
the  east  coast  the  measurement  for  Monday  alone  was  nearly 
double  that  quantity,  and  at  Brussels  a  very  heavy  fall  was 
reported.  This  has  been  almost  the  entire  amount  of  rain 
recorded  during  the  week,  if  we  except  some  sporadic  frtlls  in 
the  Shetlands,  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  at  Holyhead  on  Thursday, 
the  i6th.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  the  floods  have  now 
really  got  ofi'  the  country.  We  hear  of  the  Thames  being 
remarkably  low,  so  that  farmers  are  able  to  get  about  on  the 
land.  Since  Saturday  we  have  had  no  return  of  temperatures 
approaching  60°  having  been  registered  at  any  British  station 
except  Jersey.  As  to  sunshine  during  the  week  ending  March  19, 
the  Channel  Islands  headed  the  list.  Then  followed  Torquay, 
■and  then  the  coast  of  Sussex,  all  having  sunshine  for  more  than 
(half  the  possible  time  of  sunlight. 


CONCERT  ClIUONICLE. 

rpHURSDAY,  March  loth.—llie  Philharmonic  Society  began 
its  eightieth  season  by  a  concert  commemorative  of  the  Mozart 
Centenary  last  December.  The  programme  included  the  Over- 
ture to  Idomeneo,  the  I'ianoforte  Concerto  in  0  minor,  the  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  and  5th  Entr'acte  from  the  music  to  Konuj 
Thainos ;  while  Mme.  Valda  sang  an  aria  from  La  Clcmenza  di 
Tito,  and  the  Scena  "  Ch'io  mi  scorti  " — originally  written  for 
Nancy  Storace — and  Mr.  Fry  recited  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's  de- 
pressing "Ode,"  upon  which  comment  was  made  on  the  occasion 
of  its  production  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  December  last.  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  all  fairly  well  played,  and  the  tone  of  the 
strings,  as  is  always  the  case  at  these  concerts,  made  considerable 
impression,  though  the  general  ensemhle  was  not  sufficiently 
good  to  efface  the  recollection  of  the  recent  admirable  perform- 
ances by  Sir  Charles  Halle's  Manchester  band.  The  solo  part 
in  the  Concerto  was  plajed  with  care  and  accuracy  by  M.  de  Greef, 
who  also  played  the  important  piano  obbligato  in  the  Scena.  His 
style  is  not  very  interesting,  and  his  touch  is  so  excessively  crisp 
as  to  render  his  tone  dry  and  hard. 

Friday,  i\th. — The  clever  young  pianist.  Mile.  Ilona  Eiben- 
schiitz,  gave  a  recital  at  Prince.s'  Hall,  the  programme  of  which 
was  judiciously  limited  to  six  numbers,  all  of  which,  however, 
made  great  demands  ixpon  the  performer.  ller  playing  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  109,  and  of  Chopin's  "Berceuse,"  was 
somewhat  wanting  in  tenderness ;  but  Brahms's  very  difficult 
variations  on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  two  Studies  by  Thalberg  and 
Rubinstein,  and  Schumann's  "  Carnaval,"  were  given  with  great 
brilliancy  of  execution  and  breadth  of  style.  Mile.  Eibenschiitz 
should  be  on  her  guard  against  a  tendency  to  hurry,  which  occa- 
sionally mars  the  effect  of  her  performances.  Her  delivery  of 
Schumann's  "  Carnaval "  was  remarkable;  the  fulness  and  depth 
of  tone  she  produces  makes  her  quite  unique  among  female 
pianists. 

Saturday,  12th. — Dr.  Joachim's  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  was  marked  by  the  performance  of  Max  Bruch's 
Third  Violin  Concerto,  a  work  which  Sefior  Sarasate  played  twice 
in  London  last  year.  Though,  in  many  respects.  Dr.  Joachim's 
performance  revealed  beauties  which  were  before  unnoticed — 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Concerto  having  been  composed  with  a  view 
to  displaying  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style — it  cannot 
be  said  that  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  work  are  likely  to  be 
reversed.  Though  superior  to  its  immediate  predecessor,  it  is 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  composer's  first  Concerto,  a  work  in 
which  he  attained  a  level  of  excellence  that  he  has  never  again 
reached.  Dr.  Joachim  was  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  Adagio,  which  shares  with  the  opening  movement  the  claim 
to  be  considered  the  best  part  of  the  Concerto.  Later  in  the 
programme  the  great  violinist  played  three  movements  from  one 
of  Bach's  unaccompanied  Suites.  The  Symphony  was  Schubert's 
in  C,  in  which  the  Crystal  Palace  band  is  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  the  vocalist  was  Mme.  Hope  Glenn,  who  sang  an  Aria  by 
Rossi  and  a  song  by  Brahms. 

Monday,  14th. — At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  a  String 
Quartet  by  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  The  composer,  who  enjoys  considerable  reputation  in 
Germany  as  a  musician  of  the  classical  school,  has  hitherto  been 
only  known  to  frequenters  of  the  Popular  Concerts  by  his  Sonata 
in  A  (for  violin  and  pianoforte),  which  was  played  in  1886.  The 
Quartet  in  G  minor,  which  is  numbered  Opus  42,  No.  3,  proved 
a  very  bright,  genial,  and  taking  work,  thoroughly  clear  in  form, 
and,  if  not  strikingly  original,  worthy  of  respect  as  an  entirely 
honest  and  straightforward  composition.  The  second  and  third 
movements,  an  Air  with  Variations  and  a  Minuet  with  a  well- 
contrasted  Trio,  are  the  best  parts  of  the  Quartet ;  but  the  whole 
work  is  well  written  and  possesses  the  great  merit  of  conciseness. 
The  pianist  was  M.  de  Greef,  who  gave  a  correct  but  unpoetical 
reading  of  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35.  The  effect 
of  the  mysterious  Finale,  which  in  M.  Paderewski's  hands  is  so 
striking,  was  much  spoilt  by  the  performer's  stopping  at  the  end 
of  the  Funeral  March  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  In  response  to  the  encore,  which  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  at  these  Concerts,  M.  de  Greef  played  a  well-known 
Humoresque  of  Grieg's.  Dr.  Joachim's  solo  was  the  Romance 
from  his  own  Hungarian  Concerto,  in  which  he  was  ably  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Bird.  Miss  Marian  Mackenzie  sang  an  expressive 
setting,  by  Signer  Piatti,  of  Tennyson's  "  Far,  far  away,"  and  a 
soi-disant  si.xteenth-century  song,  attributed  to  one  Jacob  Girtley 
— a  name  unknown  to  dictionaries  and  catalogues.  The  words 
are  two  verses  of  Dr.  John  Donne's  beautiful  song,  "  Sweetest 
Love,  I  doe  not  goe,"  but  the  music  is  so  essentially  modern  in 
character  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  "A.  L.,"  whose 
initials  appear  as  those  of  the  arranger,  has  not  had  a  very  large 
share  in  the  setting. 

Wednesday,  \6th. —  The  mantle  of  that  indefatigable  champion 
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of  Liszt,  the  late  Walter  Bacbe,  has  been  apparently  taken  up 
by  Messrs.  Anton  and  Frits  Hartvigson,  who  gave  a  pianoforte 
recital,  consisting  entirely  of  works  by  the  great  pianist.  The 
programme  included  the  extremely  ugly  "  Concerto  Path^tique  " 
for  two  pianos,  besides  several  compositions  of  smaller  dimensions, 
in  which  Liszt  excelled  as  signally  as  he  failed  in  his  larger 
works.  The  performances  apparently  gave  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  a  large  audience ;  the  playing  of  Mr.  Anton  Hartvigson — 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  brunt  of  the  concert  rested — was  gene- 
rally correct,  but  his  style  is  too  deficient  in  charm  to  give  full 

effect  to  the  delicate  sentiment  of  such  graceful  effusions.  In 

the  evening  Mr.  Algernon  Ashton,  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
our  younger  composers,  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works.  Mr. 
Ashton's  music  deserves  wider  recognition  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  for  it  is  always  characterized  by  a  striving  after  the 
highest  ideal,  and  by  an  uncompromising  refusal  to  use  any  but 
the  most  legitimate  means  to  gain  his  ends.  In  his  earlier  works 
he  displayed  a  tendency  towards  diffuseness  of  treatment,  and, 
though  this  has  not  altogether  disappeared,  the  Pianoforte  Trio 
and  Quintet  played  last  week  show  a  marked  advance  in  self- 
restraint.  Both  are  really  excellent  works,  and  Mr.  Chappell 
might  do  worse  than  to  give  one  of  them  a  hearing  at  the 
Popular  Concerts.  The  programme  also  included  a  set  of 
"  Phantasiestiicke  "  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  some  brilliant  Irish 
Dances   for  pianoforte   duet,   and  several  songs,  the  best  of 

which    are    "  Letztes    Gebet "    and    "  Friihling."  At  the 

Westminster  Orchestral  Society's  Concert  a  short  Suite  by 
Mr.  Walter  Wesche  was  performed  with  some  success.  The 
•work  is  of  unequal  merit,  the  opening  movement  being  the 
best,  and  the  second  movement — a  cleverly  constructed  Scherzo 
— rather  taking,  while  the  Finale  is  trivial  in  its  themes,  and 
perilously  vulgar  in  its  orchestration. 

Saturday,  igth. — The  principal  novelty  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  was  a  new  Concerto  by  Mr.  Edward  Silas,  the  veteran 
Dutch  composer,  who  played  the  solo  part  with  wonderful  fire 
and  brilliancy.  The  Concerto,  which  created  a  very  favourable 
impression,  is  not  a  profound  work,  but  it  is  effectively  written 
and  melodious,  and  altogether  a  very  good  example  of  the  school 
to  which  the  composer  belongs.  The  performance  was  on  the 
whole  very  good,  though  the  effect  of  the  last  movement,  an 
Allegro  alia  Spagnuola,  was  spoilt  by  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
the  member  of  the  band  entrusted  with  an  instrument  intended 
to  represent  castagnets.  The  programme  also  included  Beethoven's 
Second  Symphony,  and  an  orchestrated  version  (by  Hans  Sitt)  of 

Grieg's  Norwegian  Dances.    Mme.  Valda  was  the  vocalist,  

A  very  interesting  concert  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  at 
20  Fitzroy  Street  deserves  more  detailed  notice  than  the  space 
at  our  command  will  allow.  The  programme  consisted  mainly  of 
music  by  English  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
performed  on  viols,  lute,  and  harpsichord.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  notice  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  eflbrts  to  revive  old  music  more  fully 
on  some  future  occasion. 

Monday,  2ist. — The  Popular  Concert  was  the  best  that  has 
taken  place  this  season,  and  included  admiiable  performances 
of  Beethoven's  last  Quartet,  Op.  135  ;  Schumann's  Pianoforte  Trio 
in  F  major;  Violin  Solos  by  Tartini  and  Beethoven;  and  Piano- 
forte pieces  by  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn.  The  pianist  was  Mr. 
Leonard  Borwick,  who  gave  a  superb  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's interesting  Posthumous  Prelude  in  B  flat.  Op.  104.  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene  sang  Schubert's  "  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus  "  and 
Schumann's  "  In  der  Fremde"  very  finely  ;  but  he  was  not  well 
suited  in  two  extremely  modernized  versions  of  Old  English 
tunes. 

Tuesday,  22nd. — The  tenth  performance,  by  the  Bach  Choir, 
of  the  Leipzig  Cantor's  great  Mass  in  B  minor  attracted  a 
large  audience.  The  work  is  now,  thanks  to  the  Bach  Choir,  so 
familiar  that  it  needs  no  comment.  The  magnificent  choruses, 
with  their  intricate  contrapuntal  devices,  were  done  full  justice 
to,  the  singing  of  the  tenors  being  especially  good ;  while  the 
frequently  ungrateful  solos  were  sung  with  all  possible  care  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Mills,  and  the  important  instrumental  obbligati  were  played  by 
Messrs.  Burnett,  Morrow,  Barrett,  Borsdorf,  and  Lebon. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hill  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  notice  of  the  .second  series  of  his  work  on  Medieeval 
Organ-Cases,  which  appeared  in  these  columns  last  week,  Mr. 
Hill  points  out  that,  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  pen,  by  which  we 
wrote  "  Sweden "  instead  of  "Schwerin,"  his  book  is  stated  to 
contain  notices  of  organs  in  the  former  country.  He  also  draws 
our  attention  to  an  error  we  made  in  confusing  the  Ca.stle  of 
Seckau,  south  of  Graz,  with  the  Abbey  of  Seckau  or  Seggau 
(not  Sekkau)  near  Judenburg.  The  latter,  according  to  Meurer's 
F'uhrer  durch  Oesterreich,  was  in  1888  an  Augustinian  monas- 
tery, to  which  order  the  monks  of  Beuron  belonged,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  J.  G.  Kohl's  Die  Donau.  From  the  Austrian 
Hof-  uiid  Staats-Handbuch  for  1891,  it  seems,  however,  that  the 


Abbey  is  now  occupied  by  the  Benedictines.  We  gladly  insert 
these  corrections,  though  we  cannot  admit  Mr.  Hill's  pleas  for 
the  correctness  of  his  other  statements.  Ralph  Dallam  is  indeed 
called  "  Dallans  "  by  Burney,  and  also  in  the  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  on  his  tomb  by  his  partner,  as  stated  in  Rimbault's 
History  of  the  Organ.  That  "Dallam"  was  the  correct  form  of 
the  name  has  been  shown  in  the  article  on  Thomas  Dallam  in  the 
Dictimiary  of  National  Biograjyhy.  In  the  index  to  his  book, 
Mr.  Hill  describes  the  family  as  "the  Dallans."  Similarly, 
"Luca  Blasi  Perugino"  may  be  correct  in  an  Italian  work,  but 
it  is  misleading  in  English,  and  the  form  "  Luca  Perugino,"  given 
in  the  index,  is  still  worse.  Fdtis  rightly  notices  the  organ- 
builder  under  the  name  of  Blasi.  With  regard  to  the  list  of  old 
works  relating  to  the  organ,  we  can  only  repeat  that,  of  the  five 
named,  if  Mr.  Hill  had  looked  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library,  he  would  have  found  all  but  J.  C.  Trost's 
Ausfiihrliche  Beschreibung  des  neuen  Orgelwerks.  As  we  en- 
deavoured to  make  clear,  it  was  only  the  value  of  Mr.  Hill's 
illustrations  which  made  it  necessary  to  notice  the  numerous  slips 
in  his  letterpress.  For  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  praise, 
and  their  artistic  and  archreological  interest  cannot  be  too  highly 
rated.  By  their  collection  Mr.  Hill  has  done  service  both  to 
architecture  and  music,  and  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  he 
will  continue  his  explorations  in  a  much-neglected  subject. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

TWO  of  our  most  flourishing  settlements  on  the  Western  coast 
of  Africa  chance  to  have  been  recently  engaging  public 
attention.  The  Travelling  Commissioner  for  the  Colonial  Office- 
delivered  an  interesting  address  to  the  Geographical  Society  on 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Upper  Niger ;  and  there  are  rumours  of 
troubles  with  the  natives  at  Lagos  which  may  possibly  lead  to  a 
petty  war.  When  we  speak  of  "  flourishing "  West  African 
settlements,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  epithets  are  compara- 
tive and  must  be  discounted.  Prosperity  on  those  African  shores 
and  prosperity  in  Australasia  or  Canada  may  be  metaphorically 
differentiated  as  the  grimly  brilliant  wreath  of  inunortelles  on  a 
tomb  in  Pere-la-C'haise  and  the  fresh  burst  of  a  fragrant  bloom 
of  violets  in  the  spring  or  the  blaze  of  a  bed  of  roses  in  an  English, 
midsummer.  The  popular  notions  as  to  West  Africa  are  in  no 
way  greatly  exaggerated.  Two  questions  will  always  suggest 
themselves  to  the  intelligent  inquirer.  The  first  is.  How  we  ever 
got  there ;  and  the  second.  Why  we  have  persisted  in  remain- 
ing. The  answer  to  the  first  is  simple ;  but  the  solution  of  the 
second  difliculty  is  more  puzzling.  We  went  there  for  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  commerce  ;  and,  moreover,  we  did  not  realize 
till  experience  had  taught  us  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of 
that  deadly  coast.  We,  and  other  nations,  wanted  slaves  for 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  colonies,  and  the  traffic  was  doubly 
lucrative.  The  slave-traders,  allowing  for  the  losses  on  the 
middle  passage,  made  handsome  fortunes,  for  they  bought  their- 
dusky  wares  for  a  trifle  and  sold  them  dear.  And  the  free 
importation  of  mortal  machinery  which  could  be  easily  replaced 
enriched  those  American  States  and  the  islands  of  the  We.st 
Indies  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  abandoned  to^ 
swamp  and  forest.  There  was  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  be 
done  besides  in  gold-dust  and  ivory — precious  commodities  which 
were  easily  transported.  Of  course,  it  was  not  altogether  philan- 
thropy or  patriotism  that  made  men  take  to  trading  in  human 
ebony  and  elephants'  tusks.  In  former  days  Sierra  Leone  was 
about  as  rich  and  thriving  as  old  Goa,  which  has  equally  fallen 
into  decay.  Second-rate  merchants  could  afford  to  pay  their  300/. 
a  year  for  very  third-rate  accommodation.  As  for  the  wealthier 
magnates,  they  denied  themselves  nothing.  They  made  the  most 
of  the  lives  they  knew  to  be  terribly  precarious ;  they  kept  the 
state  of  Oriental  princes  with  their  palankins  and  punkahs,  and' 
they  lived  like  fighting  cocks.  It  was  a  case  of  "  lightly  come 
by,  lightly  gone,"  and  few  of  them  lived  to  have  families  or  to 
found  families.  With  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  the  most 
lucrative  of  their  occupations  was  gone ;  nor  was  that  the  whole  of 
the  mischief.  The  cruisers  that  captured  cargoes  of  slaves  from 
up-country  shot  them  out  again  as  so  much  worthless  rubbish  on 
the  nearest  shore  ;  and  each  petty  settlement  was  swamped  with 
idlers  who  could  only  get  a  living  by  theft  or  begging.  And'  so  and 
ever  since  the  West  African  colonies  haveheensomethinglikeacross 
between  the  almshouse  and  the  lazar-hoirse.  In  fact,  they  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance  at  the  Colonial 
Office  had  they  not  been  an  invaluable  means  of  rewarding  de- 
serving officials.  A  fellow  who  has  done  good  work,  but  who 
has  no  connexions,  will  keep  pestering  Government  for  place  or 
promotion.  He  is  generously  offered  a  deputy-governorship  in 
Senegambia,  or  a  secretaryship  at  Sierra  Leone.  Should  he  un- 
gratefully decline  the  dignity,  his  claims  are  disposed  of;  should 
he  accept,  he  is  seldom  heard  of  again.   As  to  private  individuals. 
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they  "will  persevere  in  running  factories  because  money  is  still  to 
be  made,  although  more  slowly  and  precariously.  There  is  gold 
in  the  ground-nuts  as  well  as  in  the  Pactolean  river-sands,  and  it 
is  more  sure  to  be  found  in  paying  quantities.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  wise  West  African  capitalists  nowadays  do  busi- 
ness on  a  big  scale,  and  are  almost  invariably  corporations  or 
absentees.  They  get  in  their  gains  by  means  of  self-sncrificing 
subordinates,  and  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  our  overcrowded  state 
of  civilization  agents  are  always  to  be  had  on  wonderfully  easy 
terms. 

For,  considering  what  life  on  these  coasts  really  is  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  so 
many  men  should  be  found  to  accept  moderate  or  miserable  salaries, 
"with  no  sort  of  definite  prospects.  Though  we  should  rather  say 
that  their  prospects  are  definite  enough,  as  they  may  discover  by 
trying  to  come  to  terms  witli  any  assurance  Company.  The  ocean 
itself  seems  to  give  a  friendly  and  seasonable  warning  against  the 
disembarkation  of  the  foolhardy  white  man.  There  are  neither 
harbours  nor  sheltered  anchorages  ;  and  every  one  of  the  sluggish 
and  tortuous  rivers  is  protected  by  a  dangerous  bar.  At  the  best 
of  time.s  there  is  a  heavy  ground-swell,  and  not  infrequently  in 
places,  for  days  or  for  weeks,  landing  is  made  impracticable  by 
the  tremendous  surf.  Should  the  crank  surf-boat  be  tumbled 
over,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  passenger  is  submerged  amid  a 
shoal  of  ground-sharks.  On  the  shore  the  scenery  greatly  varies, 
but  the  towns  that  are  the  best  built  or  the  most  picturesque  are 
among  the  least  salubrious.  Lagos,  with  its  respectable  blocks  of 
buildings,  its  wooden  wharves,  and  its  Marine  Parade,  is  a  long, 
narrow  island  surrounded  by  malarious  lagoons.  Bathurst, 
which  is  embowered  in  magnificent  foliage,  with  its  palms  and 
great  cotton  trees  coming  down  to  the  beach,  is  notoriously  all 
the  more  deadly  on  that  account,  And  Sierra  Leone,  the 
dampest  and  most  romantic  of  all,  is  carefully  built,  like  the 
pestiferous  Old  Calabar,  where  it  is  effectually  protected  from  the 
vivifying  sea-breeze.  As  for  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  as 
might  have  been  gathered  from  the  war  correspondence  during 
the  Ashantee  campaign,  they  are  the  most  Ileaven-forsaken  of 
pretentious  military  posts.  They  are  backed  up  by  swamp  and 
surrounded  by  dense  scrub,  which  doubtless  gives  freer  course 
than  the  forests  to  the  air  currents.  But  when  the  breezes  touch 
the  land  they  at  once  get  tainted  with  poison,  and  the  scrub  is  so 
polluted  by  artificial  impurities  that  the  promenades  of  the  soldiers 
in  garrison  are  limited  to  the  bastions  or  the  beach.  Even  the 
beach-walk  at  Cape  Coast  is  bounded  by  promontories  which 
have  been  devoted  from  time  immemorial  to  the  purpose  of 
municipal  refuse-heaps.  As  for  sanitation,  it  is  everywhere  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Foi;  many  good  reasons  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  No  governor  lives  long  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  work.  No  governor  dare  court  unpopularity  by  constraining 
the  conservative  nigger  to  be  decent  and  clean.  No  governor 
can  ever  put  his  hands  on  any  spare  cash,  and  he  knows  that 
the  home  authorities  will  not  help  him.  The  consequence  is 
that,  in  a  phenomenally  obnoxious  climate,  the  eartli,  the  air,  and 
the  water  are  all  artificially  poisoned. 

The  life  is  everywhere  horrible.  During  the  heavy  rains,  in 
beautiful  Bathurst  or  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  nature  revels  in  all 
the  freshness  of  rich  luxuriance,  the  reeking  damp  permeates 
everything,  and  everything  which  is  not  secured  in  soldered 
cases  will  be  mildewed  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  country 
is  being  dried  in  the  blinding  sun-blaze,  exhalations  are  drawn 
up  from  the  fat,  black  vegetable  mould,  and  the  fevers  and  agues 
take  visible  shapes  in  the  ghost-like  vapours  that  go  floating  about 
after  sundown.  If  you  shut  the  windows  you  are  titifled  ;  if  you 
open  them  the  fever-fiend  drops  in  with  the  snakes,  bats,  and 
mosquitos.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  terrors  of  life  on  that  coast 
culminate  in  that  vast  delta  of  the  Niger  which  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  Lagos.  Steamers  run  up  the  internal  river  for  some 
few  hundred  miles ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  western  ilelta  has 
never  yet  been  surveyed.  It  is  not  worth  surveying.  It  is 
sparsely  inhabited  by  f-avage  races  who,  like  all  the  Mgcr  tribes, 
are  notoriously  cannibals,  and  fanatical  worshippers  of  tlie  most 
degrading  fetiches.  Human  sacrifices  are  a  universal  institu- 
tion. Elsewhere,  however,  on  the  Brass,  the  Bonny,  and  the  Old 
Calabar  rivers,  the  ubiquitous  trader  has  set  down  his  foot.  The 
whole  of  the  country,  for  leagues  in  all  directions,  is  swamp,  in- 
tersected by  sluggish  stream  or  stagnant  creek.  Even  the  am- 
phibious negro  cannot  live  altogether  among  the  alligators  in 
odoriferous  slime.  But  wherever  there  are  a  few  roods  of  solid 
mud  on  a  river  bank,  there  he  has  run  up  groups  of  hovels,  and 
made  clearings  for  pigsties  and  provision-grounds.  Opposite 
some  of  the  bigger  of  these  villages,  dignified  in  treaties  by  the 
name  of  towns,  the  traders  live  in  their  floating  hulks.  The  hulk 
itself  is  often  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  accommodation,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  spacious.  But  the  two  or  three  occupants 
have  only  their  own  dismal  company,  or  that  of  their 
foreign  rivals   in  an   opposition  vessel,   with  wliose  speech 


they  are  unfamiliar.  They  may  and  must  be  bored  to  death,  but 
they  have  no  inducement  to  go  ashore.  There  is  no  sport  to  be 
had  in  the  impervious  bush,  although  it  swarms  with  ferocious 
caniivora  and  venomous  creeping  things.  Their  business  com- 
munications with  the  bumptious  native  potentates,  who  are  their 
purveyors  and  best  customers,  are  generally  strained  and  dis- 
agreeable. And  having  been  seasoned  by  a  succession  of  agues 
and  fevers,  their  mental  and  bodily  energy  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Their  only  active  amusement  in  any  case  is  wasting  powder  on 
the  alligators,  or  shooting  snipe,  curlew,  &c.  "When  they  land 
on  the  islands  to  pick  up  their  game,  they  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  swallowed  in  quicksands,  or  rather  in  quick-mud.  They  dare 
not  even  bathe  in  the  river,  not  only  on  account  of  the  alligators, 
but  because  the  inky  waters  give  a  loathsome  skin  disease. 
Taken  internally,  even  "when  boiled  and  filtered,  they  are  found  to 
produce  dysentery,  goitre,  dropsy,  and,  above  all,  an  incurable 
elephantiasis.  Involuntary  siestas  help  to  pass  the  day ;  but 
these  are  apt  to  induce  sleepless  nights,  when  the  only  sounds 
that  come  to  the  ear  and  the  throbbing  brain  are  the  plash  of  the 
water  on  the  sides  of  the  hulk,  the  scream  of  the  hysena,  or  the 
wail  of  the  night  bird.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  food  is 
disgusting  and  insufficient,  unless  the  men  condemned  to  the 
hulks  fall  back  upon  tinned  meats.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that 
they  should  betake  themselves  to  steady  drinking,  and,  as  their 
salaries  are  limited,  they  are  driven  to  indulge  in  fresh  and  fiery 
trade  rum.  So  that  before  being  stitched  up  in  a  blanket  and 
dropped  overthe  side,  or  consigned  to  an  unconsecrated  grave  in  the 
jungle,  there  is  at  the  least  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  monotony 
of  low  fevers  with  what  the  Americans  call  "  snakes  in  the 
boots  "  and  attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  The  race  of  the  old 
"  Palm  Oil  Ruffians,"  who  are  said  to  have  practised  nameless 
atrocities  on  the  natives  and  on  tlieir  dependents  with  practical 
impunity,  has  died  out;  and  that  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  recent  British  rule.  Their  successors,  who  are 
the  victims  of  circumstances,  and  their  own  worst  enemies 
besides,  are  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  If  we  sent  the 
best  of  our  bishops  on  a  prolonged  mission  to  the  Oil  Rivers,  we 
suspect  he  would  sadly  deteriorate  in  morals  and  manners. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THIS  has  been  essentially  a  week  of  "  revivals."  After  a 
lengthy  "  run,"  Godpapa  was  withdrawn  at  the  Comedy,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  and  Mr.  W.  Lestocq's  amusing  farce  Janeiodk 
its  place  on  Monday  night.  The  pruning-knife  has  been  applied  with 
some  success,  and  certain  lines  have  been  omitted  without  in  the 
least  marring  the  fun  of  the  piece.  Jane  is  certainly  very  droll, 
and  now  that  her  antecedents  are  kept  discreetly  dark,  even  Mrs. 
Grundy  can  have  no  possible  fault  to  find  with  the  young  woman, 
who  manages  to  make  the  audience  laugh  immensely  and  does 
absolutely  no  harm.  Jane  ail'ords  Mr.  Brookfield,  one  of  our 
cleverest  actors,  far  better  opportunities  than  he  had  in  the  last 
production  for  the  display  of  his  singular  talent.  He  is  quite 
delightful  as  a  jealous  lover,  and  his  facial  expression  is  a  study 
which  Lavater  would  have  revelled  in.  Mr.  Hawtrey,  too,  is  in 
his  right  ])lace,  and  as  bland  and  insinuating  as  ever.  Miss  Lottie 
Yenne  finds  in  tlie  heroine  altogether  the  most  successful  part 
she  has  played  since  she  made  her  reputation  in  The  Parvenu  at 
the  Court.  Mr.  Wyse  now  takes  Mr.  Kemble's  part,  and,  although 
he  is  extremely  funny,  he  is  not,  as  yet,  anything  like  as  finished 
an  actor  as  his  predecessor.  But,  fortunately,  he  has  still  plenty 
of  time  before  him. 

At  the  Criterion  Mr.  C.  Wyndham  has  "revived"  Brighton. 
Bob  Sackett  is  one  of  this  mercurial  actor's  most  animated 
creations,  and  he  rattles  through  the  part  with  almost  vertiginous 
spirit.  In  Brighton,  too,  Mr.  Blakeley  is  at  his  best.  Miss 
Moore  and  Miss  E.  Grattan  play  the  parts  of  the  ladies  who 
prove  such  stumbling-blocks  to  Bob  Sackett's  virtuous  resolutions 
excellently.  In  a  word,  Srighton  is  as  exhilarating  now  as  it  was 
when  first  produced,  we  prudently  decline  to  say  how  many  years 
ago. 

"  Richard  Henry  "  has  supplied  the  early  arrivers  at  the  Gaiety 
this  week  with  a  very  well-conceived  little  drama  called  Queer 
Street.  The  story  is  simplicity  itself.  A  poor  clerk,  out  of 
work,  whose  wife  is  at  death's  door,  is  entrusted  by  a  neighbour, 
a  cabman,  with  a  bag  of  gold  which  he  has  found  left  by  a  "  fare  " 
in  his  vehicle.  The  poor  fellow  is  starving  and  his  wife  is  dying, 
and  yet  he  resists  temptation  at  the  instance  of  his  wife.  By 
an  ingenious  and  very  prettily  conceived  device,  in  the  end  it  is 
discovered  that  the  gold  really  belongs  to  the  clerk.  The  little 
play  is  charmingly  written,  but  not  sufficiently  substantial  ia 
plot  for  two  acts.  It  was  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Min.shull, 
as  the  starving  scrivener.  Miss  Ethel  Blenheim,  as  the  wife,  was 
a  little  too  lachrymose  throughout,  but  this  was  rather  the  fault; 
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of  the  play  than  of  the  actress.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
E.  Bautock  for  his  hearty  acting  as  the  benevolent  "  cabby." 

On  Monday  night  The  Tru/mptt  Call  was  placed  at  the  Adelphi 
for  the  2ooth  time.  Of  its  class  it  is  really  an  admirable  play, 
full  of  variety,  and  not  a  little  humour  and  pathos.  Mr. 
Leonard  Boyne,  as  the  hero,  is  seen  to  distinct  advantage.  Miss 
Evelyn  Millard  and  Miss  Patricia  Campbell,  as  the  two  heroines, 
act  cleverly ;  especially  the  latter,  who  has  considerable  tragic 
power — which,  however,  she  is  apt  to  exaggerate. 

Hamlet,  at  the  Ilaymarket,  was  performed  for  the  fiftieth 
time  during  the  week.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  actively  rehearsing 
Mr.  Ogilvy's  tragedy  of  Ilypatia,  which  is  a  dramatization  in 
blank  verse  of  Kingsley's  famous  novel.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  will 
appear  for  the  first  time  this  season  as  the  heroine.  The  scenery, 
■which  will  be  very  elaborate,  is  designed  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
who  is  also  taking  active  interest  in  the  costuming  of  the  piece. 

This  is  the  last  week  of  the  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
will  be  withdrawn  on  Saturday  next.  The  last  nights  of  the 
triple  bill  at  the  Court  are  announced,  and  The  Magistrate  will 
be  revived  at  Terry's  Theatre  shortly.  To-night  Mr.  A.  C.  Cal- 
mour's  new  play,  The  Breadwinner,  will  be  produced  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  with  a  remarkably  strong  cast,  including  Mr. 
Ellwood,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  Mr.  Garthorne,  Miss  Alma  Murray, 
Miss  Marie  Linden,  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon. 


REVIEWS. 


TEUFFEL'S  ROMAN  LITERATURE.* 

LAST  year  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Warr's  translation  of  Teutfel's  great  work.  We  are 
now  presented  with  the  second  and  final  volume,  which  embraces 
the  Roman  literature  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era — a  period  the  greater  part  of  which  is  as  scantily  studied  as 
it  is  freely  generalized  about,  prolific  in  great  men  and  great 
thoughts,  but  lying  under  the  scholastic  ban  against  all  that  is 
non-classical.  Those  of  us  who  bound  our  Latinity  with  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus  may  be  helped  to  realize  how  much  they  lose  if  they 
will  skim  the  summary  of  the  contents  of  Teutfel's  second  volume. 
Aiid  those  who  possess  neither  energy  nor  curiosity  to  extend 
their  knowledge  will  at  least  be  thankful  (the  index  is  accurate 
and  complete)  for  an  opportunity  of  turning  up  everything  that  is 
authentically  known — and  most  opinions  that  have  been  hazarded, 
defended,  and  refuted — about  names  of  which  we  have  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar  to  us.  To  take  mild 
instances — matters  that  "every  schoolboy"  is  supposed  to  know, 
though  who  forms  such  an  hypothesis  about  that  particular  type 
does  not  appear — more  cultivated  men  than  would  care  to  confess  it 
will  be  glad  to  post  themselves  in  a  few  details  about  Fronto,  Pru- 
dentius,  and  Boethius.  That  the  first  received  letters  from  Marcus 
Aurelius,  that  the  second  wrote  Christian  poetry,  and  that  the 
third  was  a  philosopher  who  got  into  trouble  and  required  the 
Consolatio  which  he  describes — this  is  about  the  average  basis  for 
the  further  inquiries  which  we  recommend.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
truly  German  thoroughness  of  Teutfel's  method — not  without  the 
equally  characteristic  dryness,  which  his  admiring  editor  calls 
"objectivity" — we  may  sketch  the  four-page  section  devoted  to 
Boethius.  We  begin  with  a  brief  and  almost  curt  general  view, 
and  of  these  large-type  criticisms  it  may  be  said  as  a  rule  that 
they  are  not  specially  conspicuous  for  literary  insight  or  for  a 
svmpathy  more  than  conventional.  But  the  author  is  at  his 
ease  when  he  comes  down  to  his  facts  in  small  type.  We  start 
•with  a  discussion  of  the  orthography  of  the  name — it  should  be 
Boethius  {'Bo-qdioi),  not  the  plebeian  Boetius  of  most  of  the  MSS. 
His  birth,  his  marriage,  his  public  life  (with  the  documentary 
evidence  quoted  chapter  and  verse),  his  suspected  entanglement 
in  the  attempt  of  Justinus  to  undermine  Theodoric's  throne,  his 
rash  defence  of  Albinus,  his  accusation,  condemnation,  and  exe- 
cution are  duly  mentioned,  and  then  we  are  brought  down  to  his 
literary  and  mental  history.  We  are  presented  with  contem- 
porary compliments  which  he  received  on  his  learning  (amongst 
them  being  tu  emendatissime  homhmm  from  Ennodius,  and  te 
multa  eruditions  saginatum  from  Theodoric),  and  the  summary  of 
his  publications  appended  to  the  latter : — 

Translationibus  tuis  Pythagoras  musicus,  Ptolemocus  astronouius 
leguntur  Itali.  Nicnmachus  arithmeticus,  geometricus  Euclides  audiuntur 
Ausoniis.  Plato  theologus,  Aristoteles  logicus  qiiirinali  voce  disceptant. 
Mechanicum  etiam  Archiiiiedein  Latialem  Sicuiis  reddidi.-ti.  Ec  qiias- 
cunque  disciplinas  vel  artes  fecunda  Gracia  persiugulos  edidit  viros  te  uno 
auctore  patrio  sermons  Roma  susctpit,  etc. 

Of  the  work  De  Consolatione,  composed  in  prison,  we  are  told 
it  shows,  though  no  doubt  the  writer  professed  the  Christian 
religion,  that  he  possessed  no  definitely  religious  views.  The 
arguments  are  purely  philosophical,  and,  though  they  abound 

*  TeuffeVs  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Ludwig  Sclnvabe.  AiiUiorized  Translation  from  ihe  lil'l li  German  edition 
by  George  C.  \V.  VVarr,  M. A.,  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College.  London.  Vol.  IL  The 
Imperial  Period.  Loudon :  Bell  &i  Song.  Camhridge :  Deighton,  Bell, 
&  (Jo. 


with  "  manifestations  of  the  noblest  thought,"  there  is  no  appeal  to 
Christian  writers,  no  mention  of  Christ  himself.  In  fact,  the 
attitude  of  Boethius  towards  all  religions  alike  is  that  of  a 
"  cultivated  aristocrat,"  who  "  abstains  from  attacking  them,  but 
keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  endeavours  to  find  his  intellectual 
nourishment  elsewhere."  Then  we  have  the  form  of  the  work 
described;  it  is  partly  a  dialogue,  but  in  some  respects  resembles 
a  Satura  Menippea,  since  "  the  pure  argument  is  often  interrupted 
by  metrical  pieces  in  the  manner  of  INIartianus  Capella."  The 
various  codices  of  the  De  Consolatione  are  enumerated  and 
briefly  described,  before  the  other  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical are  discussed — with  a  minuteness  and  plenitude  of  refer- 
ences which  cannot  be  reproduced  here.  On  the  De  Sancta 
Trinitate  we  are  given  the  heads  of  the  dispute  as  to  its 
authenticity,  together  with  the  means  of  following  the  question 
up.  Teuffiil  prefers  the  express  statement  of  Cassiodorus,  who  in- 
cludes this  treatise  among  the  works  of  Boethius,  to  the  doubts 
raised,  amongst  others,  by  F.  Nitzscli  {D.  Si/sfem  d.  B.  und  die 
ihm  ziifjeschriebenen  theologischen  Schriften,  Berl.  i860).  But,  oa 
the  other  hand,  Teuffel  rejects  the  DeFide  Catholiea,  De  Unitate  et 
Uno,  and  De Disciplina  <S'c/ioZa/'m»i,  attributing  the  last  to  a  monk 
of  Brabant,  named  Thomas,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  what 
is  probably  most  valuable,  because  it  has  been  done  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  on  the  same  comprehensive  scale  in  no  other  easily 
accessible  book  of  reference,  is  the  list  which  Teuflel  adds  to  his 
article  on  Boethius,  and  every  other  author  here  discussed,  of 
editions,  commentaries,  translations,  and  disquisitions  which  have 
been  published  from  the  earliest  time  up  to  last  year.  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  test  the  enumeration  from  any  special  know- 
ledge we  have  found  it  either  complete  or  omitting  only  what  is 
quite  unimportant. 

That  the  book  has  been  so  well  brought  up  to  date  is  not  due 
to  Teufi'el  himself,  who  died  in  1878,  eight  years  after  the  first 
edition  had  been  published  ;  but  he  revised  and  extended  it  in  two 
subsequent  editions,  which  appeared  in  1872  and  in  1874.  Its 
future  development  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Schwabe, 
who  corrected  and  greatly  increased  the  original  text  before  he 
issued  it  in  its  new  form  ten  years  ago,  adopting  the  wise,  bold, 
and  convenient  plan  of  incorporating  his  own  labours  in  those 
of  his  predecessor,  instead  of  asserting  his  individuality  by  recording 
his  own  researches  in  separate  notes  and  appendices.  This  process 
has  been  carried  yet  further  in  the  1890  edition,  but  always 
maintaining  the  strict  chronological  order  that  Teuflel  insisted 
on.  Rightly,  we  think ;  though  Dr.  Schwabe  is  said  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  best  method  for  "  elucidating  the  general 
movement  of  literature  and  the  interdependence  of  its  various 
branches."  But  such  an  object  lies  outside  the  scope  of  TeuSel's 
work,  and  would  have  required  a  real  critic,  which  Teuffel  hardly 
was;  nor  could  his  work,  unless  it  were  changed  beyond  recog- 
nition, be  treated  as  the  basis  of  a  "  philosophy  "  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. He  could  accumulate,  arrange,  and  test  facts — not  so 
common  a  faculty  that  we  need  despise  it,  or  seek  to  "  elevate  " 
it  by  turning  it  to  tasks  for  which  it  is  not  suited.  His  History 
of  Roman  Literature,  whatever  modifications  it  may  undergo — 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  ever  be  altogether 
superseded — will  always  remain  a  book  of  reference.  Human 
nature  could  not  sit  down  to  read  it,  even  in  Germany.  The' 
English  translation,  which  appeared  in  1873,  was  done  by  the 
late  Dr,  William  Wagner  from  the  second  German  edition,  and 
it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  followed  in  the  present  version  by 
Mr.  Warr,  which  is  made  from  the  fifth  edition.  Wherever  it  has 
been  examined  it  fulfils  his  modest  hope  that  it  will  be  I'ound 
"  idiomatic  and  readable."  In  their  present  form  these  twa 
volumes  are  indispensable  to  every  scholar  and  everybody  who- 
wishes  to  become  or  would  like  to  be  thought  one. 

The  part  that  most  readers  will,  perhaps,  like  least  consists  of 
the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  second  volume — a  "  general," 
and  therefore  misleading,  view  of  the  Silver  Age.  The  author  is 
dilating  on  the  effects  of  a  debased  despotism  on  the  literature  of 
the  period : — 

Forced  carefuUj'  to  hide  nature,  men  relapsed  into  artificial  and  un- 
natural wixys.  Constantly  watched  by  spies,  or  at  least  thinking  them- 
selves to  be  watched,  they  always  felt  as  if  they  were  on  the  stage  ;  they 
calculated  what  impressions  their  conduct  would  produce  on  their  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  ;  they  adapted  themselves  to  certain  ])arts,  and 
studied  theatrical  attitudes  ;  they  declaimed  instead  of  speaking,  just  as 
they  took  to  writing  because  they  were  precluded  from  acting.  The 
greater  the  effort  of  an  individual  not  to  sink  in  these  difficult  tanes,  the 
greater  was  he  in  his  own  estim.ation  ;  a  certain  vanity  attaches  to  all  the 
characters  of  the  age  in  question,  and  this  was  fed  by  the  public  de- 
clarations, which  had  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  exhibiting  personal 
accomplishments  and  fostering  mutual  admiration.  The  uncertainty  of 
existence  and  possession,  the  continual  apprehension  in  which  men  lived, 
caused  a  restless  versatility,  a  morbid  irritability  and  hurr.v  which  were 
always  afraid  of  beginning  too  late,  and  eagerl}-  made  Ihe  most  of  the 
moment,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  in  passionate 
strivings  for  liter-ary  immortality. 

This  is  good  writing,  we  admit,  but  of  the  College  Essay  order. 
And  though  it  is  more  or  less  supported  by  the  duly  appended 
citations  of  contemporary  grumblings,  it  is  neither  sound  nor 
specious.  But  we  come  to  better,  because  a  trifle  less  sweeping, 
criticism  a  little  lower  down.  Teuffel  remarks  that,  according 
to  the  general  character  of  the  age,  "  natural  composition  had 
become  to  be  considered  insipid,"  and  the  aim  of  language  was 
to  be  "  brilliant,  piquant,  and  interesting."  Hence  the  antique 
roughness  of  Seneca  or  the  artidcial  obscurity  of  Persius;  the 
epigrammatic  conceits  of  Tacitus  or  the  Younger  Pliny  or  the 
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glaring  colours  of  Juvenal.  Mannerism,  in  fact,  bad  supplanted 
etyle : — 

It  is  true  that,  under  Vespasinii,  some  bec.mie  aware  of  having  sunk 
into  utter  unreality,  and  intentionally  endeavoured  to  regain  the  simplicity 
of  thought  and  the  rounded  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  Ciceronian  age. 
Writers  of  this  kind  were  Julius  Secundus,  Vipstanus  Messalla,  Curiatius 
Maturnus,  and  es>pecially  Quint ilian.  But  this  example  was  so  little  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  that  it  produced  no  further 
effect,  and  the}-  themselves  fell  "short  of  their  own  standard.  Tacitus 
abandoned  this  method  after  a  single  attempt,  and  Pliny  the  Younger 
managed  to  combine  florid  phraseology  with  glittering  antithesis.  Most 
writers  thought  the  style  of  their  age  to  be  a  step  in  advance,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  pre-Augustan  writers  as  uncouth.  When  Augustan  authors 
were  imitated,  the  writers  fell  into  exaggeration  ;  this  was  the  case  where 
Curtius  imitated  Livy,  Persius  Horace,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  Vergil.  The 
victor}'  of  the  modern  over  the  antique  element  was  complete  ia  literature. 
Only  in  circles  which  had  no  literary  importance  did  the  old  school  exist 
for  some  time  longer,  occasionally  protesting  against  the  modern  retine- 
ments  ;  only  technical  writers,  however,  such  as  Celsus  and  Columella  and 
the  Jurists  succeeded  in  keeping  free  of  these. 

Ehetoric  and  declamation  governed  the  whole  century  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry ;  but  rhetoric  itself  degenerated  into  petty  pedantry  and  hair- 
splitting. Literary  facility  was  widely  .spread,  while  the  metrical  laws 
created  by  the  Augustan  age  were  carefully  observed,  and  even  made  more 
stringent.  But  the  intuitive  senee  of  furm  was  (nthe  wane.  The  forms 
of  poetry  were  applied  to  every  sort  of  subject,  poet rj- was  mixed  with 
prose,  the  difl'erent  styles  were  intermingled,  .synonyms  lost  their  distinct 
use,  the  dictionary  was  disgraced  with  the  birtlis  of  arbitrary  fancy  ;  some 
particles  were  actually  discarded  with  tlie  relaxed  forms  of  construction, 
and  some  were  quite  diverted  from  their  original  meaning.  Thus  its 
peculiar  colouring  was  imparted  to  the  so-called  silver  Latinity. 

After  these  sternly  enunciated  principles  we  are  a  little  surprised 
to  find  what  gentle  treatment  is  meted  out  to  "  that  child  of  his 
age,"  Apuleius  of  Madaura.  Utterly  uncritical,  we  are  told  he 
was,  wildly  fantastic,  vain  and  conceited,  and  devoid  of  taste  in 
his  diction,  which  was  a  medley  of  all  periods  and  styles.  But  his 
vivacity  and  facility  of  production  are  duly  recognized,  and  he 
is  awarded  "  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  the  second 
century."  But  Teuff'el  is  very  severe  to  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
"  the  most  gifted  representative  of  the  Gallo- Roman  literature 
of  his  period,  with  its  clever  and  ambitious  style,  its  poverty  of 
thought,  and  its  jingling  phraseology."  His  poetical  panegyrics 
were  artificially  padded  with  the  help  of  mythology  and  erudi- 
tion, and  composed  in  conventional  language  after  a  rhetorical 
scheme.  His  letters,  again,  portray  the  weak,  good-natured,  and 
vain  character  of  the  writer  as  well  as  his  overloaded  and  in- 
volved style.  There  is  enough  justice  in  these  criticisms  to  make 
them  damaging.  The  detached  mind  with  which  Teuffel  appears 
to  contemplate  matters  of  faith  makes  his  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
interesting.    It  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — 

Augustine's  character  combined  qualities  seemingly  opposite  ;  an  exu- 
berant imagination  and  penetrating  acumen,  passionate  impulsiveness  and 
affectionate  tenderness,  large-heaitedness  and  intolerance,  a  blind  belief  in 
authority  and  originality  of  thought,  zealotry  where  the  unify  of  the 
Church  was  at  stake,  and  deeply  personal  piety,  romanticism  and  scholas- 
ticism, enthutii  sm  and  sophistry,  poetical  along  with  philosophical  talent, 
rhetorical  pathos  along  with  the  grammarian's  pedantry.  Himself  a 
psychological  enigma,  and  drawn  into  errors  by  his  hot  blood,  Augustine 
was  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  scnil's  life,  and  he  brought  back 
dogmatic  Christianity,  which  the  Eastern  theologians  had  buried  in  sterile 
quibbles  in  theological  and  christological  questions,  to  the  study 
(if  man,  to  the  observation  of  his  inner  being,  and  the  means  of  his 
redemption  and  sanctilication.  Owing  to  this  double  aspect  of  his  nature, 
Aupustine's  writings  now  are  devoted  to  introspection  or  absorbed  in  deep 
spiritu  il  contemplation  of  the  Ueity ;  now,  again,  they  expatiate  in  the 
lield  of  doctrine  and  combat  heterodox  opiniins  with  inexorable  logic,  and 
sometimes  also  with  sophistical  subtlety.  To  tlie  tirst  class  belong  his 
Confessions  ;  to  the  second  his  letters,  sermons,  dogmatic  and  exegetical 
treatises,  and  his  polemical  writings.  The  diction  of  Augustine  is  likewise 
uneven  ;  mostly  overtlorid  and  verbose,  but  not  infrequently  lofjical  and 
precise.  Am<ing  his  best  works  we  place  the  twenty-two  books  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God  {Ve  Civitate  JJei),  a  work  containing  a  great  wealth  of 
maierials. 

A  work  containing  a  great  wealtli  of  materials  !  In  what  better 
terms  may  we  sum  up  the  very  dissimilar  monument  of  a  life's 
work  which  Teuffel  has  bequeathed  to  an  admiring  posterity  ? 


NOVELS.* 

IN  Holi/  Wedlock  Mr.  C.  T.  C.  James  has  written  a  brilliant 
book.  The  story  is  a  sort  of  Impressionist  study  of  one 
side  of  modern  life.  The  canvas  is  small,  but  the  observa- 
tion and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  painted  are  beyond  praise, 
and  every  character  is  made  to  lead  up  to  the  central  idea. 
The  cast,  if  we  may  borrow  an  expression  from   the  theatre, 

*  Holy  Wedlock  :  a  Story  of  Things  as  tliey  an  .  By  Charles  T.  C.  James. 
I  vol.    London:  Ward  &  Downey. 

In  Ttnt  and  Bungalow.  By  an  Idle  Exile,  ixol.  London:  Methuen 
&  Co.  1892. 

The  Letter  of  the  Law.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  JI.P.  i  vol. 
London  :  Henry  &  Co. 

The  Duchess  of  Powysland.  By  Grant  Allen.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto 
&  VV Indus.  1892. 

A  Spinster's  Diary.  By  Mrs.  A.  Phillips.  1  vol.  Bristol:  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith. 

Countess  Erika''s  Apprenticeship.  By  Ossip  Schubin.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.  i  vol.  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
1892. 

Pretty  Michal.  By  Maurice  Jokai.  Freely  translated  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain,    i  vol.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1892. 


is  capitally  balanced,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  James  wishes  to  impress  on  us.  But  while 
the  characters  are  all  kept  in  due  perspective,  every  one  of 
them  is  carefully  analysed  and  worked  out  individually,  so  that 
each  one  seems  to  be  taken  straight  out  of  life  and  by  a  few  bold 
strokes  made  into  a  living  and  breathing  entity.  George  Aubrey, 
the  hero,  if  there  can  be  a  hero  in  the  novelist's  sense  in  such  a 
perfect  study  from  the  life  as  Holy  Wedlock,  is  portrayed  with 
fidelity  as  a  good-natured,  well-bred,  rather  weak  man,  with 
good  instincts  in  him  which  circumstances  have  combined  to 
keep  dormant  till  at  last  they  have  lost  the  power  to  curb 
his  passions  or  inclinatious,  even  when  he  himself  fancies  that 
they  are  braced  for  the  trial.  Flo'  liuby,  the  heroine,  is  a  charm- 
ingly delicate  yet  strong  picture  of  a  good  woman  spoiled.  Miss 
McOlickaud  Miss  Hemington, the  canting  Calvinist;  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
the  cold,  jealous  wife,  and  Maud  Elsey,  "  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
desecration  to  thirty  thousand  a  year" — each  one  is  so  vivid  and 
real  that,  after  reading  the  book,  we  love  or  loathe  them  as  if  they 
were  living  people  with  whom  we  have  been  brought  in  contact. 
The  story  itself  is  charmingly  told,  though  the  ending  is  sad  ; 
but  Mr.  James  is  an  artist  and  does  not  attempt  to  shirk  what  is 
psychologically  inevitable.  The  only  point  in  which  we  think  he 
has  made  a  mistake  is  in  placing  the  death  of  "  the  Ruby  "  on 
the  stage.  It  has  a  savour  of  melodrama  in  it.  But  this  is, 
after  all,  a  comparatively  slight  point.  The  style  is  pleasant, 
often  brilliant,  and  the  whole  get  up  of  the  book  eminently 
creditable. 

Many  foolish  persons  have  maintained  that  anybody  can  write 
a  story  who  has  an  undiscovered  country  to  describe,  and  knows 
what  he  is  describing.  To  these  Mr.  Kipling's  art  is  a  thing  com- 
pounded of  an  observant  eye  for  Indian  scenery  and  Indian 
Immorals,  to  coin  an  expression,  seasoned  with  a  few  words 
of  the  vernacular  flung  in,  in  italics,  to  lend  variety  to  the 
text.  Artistically  the  author  has  throughout  fallen  into  the 
strange  blunder  of  attempting  to  engraft  on  realistic  descrip- 
tions melodramatic  little  tales  rounded  off  carefully  to  fit  their 
frame.  The  stories  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  They 
are  not  pieces  of  actual  life  torn,  as  it  were,  ragged  from  the 
world  of  everyday  existence  in  a  strange  country,  nor  are  they 
quite  the  ordinary  little  idealized  sketches  of  love  and  death, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  They  fall  somewhere  between 
the  two.  They  are  often  broad  in  theme  without  being  impressive, 
often  sentimental  in  tone  and  yet  not  sweet.  We  have  taken 
studious  care  to  be  as  little  harsh  to  In  Tent  and  Bungalow  as  may 
be,  for  its  intentions  seem  to  be  excellent.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  the  author  prefers  to  write  in  the  first  persoik 
and  publish  a  collection  of  tales  dealing  mainly  with  one  country 
and  one  set  in  that  country,  there  should  be  a  certain  unity  dis- 
cernible in  that  personality.  But  here  we  meet  our  author  as  a 
subaltern  in  the  Twenty-Oneth,  then  as  a  wandering  gentleman 
of  means,  then  as  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  baggage-guard.  So  far 
we  bear  up  and  merely  try  to  rationalize  on  this  wise.  He  was 
a  wandering  gentleman  of  means,  he  then,  grown  miraculously 
young,  became  a  subaltern  in  the  Twenty-Oneth,  then  he  rose  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  baggage-guard,  doubtless  by  merit.  But  at  this 
stage  he  changes  his  sex  and  becomes  a  girl,  whose  fortunes  we 
follow  till  she  marries  the  inevitable  officer  and  migrates  to 
India's  coral  strand,  and  a  female  he  remains  till  the  end  of  the 
book  and  we  rationalize  in  vain.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to 
quarrel  with  the  author's  multiplex  personality.  He  is  able  to 
be  equally  tedious  in  all  his  guises— /br?«a»i  non  animum  mutate 
to  adapt  Horace.    Fortunately  he  is  mercifully  brief. 

The  "  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour  "  seems  not  to 
intend  to  confine  itself  to  either  the  witty  or  the  humorous,  or 
even  to  a  combination  of  the  two.  At  least,  wit  and  humour  do 
not  strike  one  as  the  predominant  traits  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
rather  gruesome  romance.  The  book  is  clever,  the  character- 
sketching  of  the  central  figure,  a  rather  headstrong  young  woman, 
distinctly  good,  and  throughout  the  story  is  readable — that  is  to  say, 
it;  is  not  the  sort  of  novel  one  flings  into  a  corner  in  favour  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Times.  The  style  is  not  merely  good  but  at  times 
even  brilliant,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  in  a  novel  an  epigram  will 
often  light  up  a  whole  chapter.  The  book  fails,  we  think,  in  the  jjlot. 
A  romance  whose  central  incident  is  founded  on  a  technical  point 
in  Scotch  marriage  law  starts  heavily  handicapped.  That  con- 
venient abstraction,  the  average  reader,  who  knows  so  little  about 
most  things,  plumes  himself  that,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony, he  is  beyond  being  "stumped";  but  even  he  finds  his 
omniscience  on  his  one  subject  stop  short  with  the  Tweed, 
leaving  Scotch  law  to  darkness  and  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  If, 
however,  we  agree  to  tolerate  the  central  incident,  we  still  have 
to  bear  with  an  Irifh  landlord  frequently  in  liquor — an  aristo- 
cratic proclivity  inherited  from  his  ancestors — a  discontented 
peasantry,  who  stretch  a  rope  across  the  road  at  niglit  as  that 
gentleman  is  riding  home,  and,  having  thus  succeeded  in  throwing 
down  man  and  horse,  shoot  him  from  behind,  wounding  him 
mortally,  to  disappear  under  the  segis  of  "  the  League."  We 
have  not  even  the  edifying  pleasure  of  seeing  these  wretches 
swing  for  their  sins ;  and  so  the  book  ends  with  a  second  and 
more  satisfactory  matrimonial  experiment  for  the  heroine.  One 
or  two  astounding  f\icts — or  fancies — are  impressed  on  us  by  way 
of  moral — to  wit,  that,  if  your  husband  has  estates  in  a  disturbed 
part  of  Ireland,  where  no  one  pays  his  rent,  it  is  very  right,  and 
your  bounden  duty,  to  furbish  up  the  house  (in  Erse  the  castle), 
and  live  there  among  your  own  people.  That  if  you  do  so  your 
husband  will  be  duly  stalked  and  shot  in  the  back  ;  but,  if  you 
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marry  a  fresh  one,  and  still  keep  up  your  determination  not  to 
countenance  that  eighth  deadly  sin,  absenteeism,  knock  oil"  all 
arrears  from  your  tenants'  shoulders,  and  accept  purely  nominal 
rents  for  the  future,  you  will  ultimately  find  yourself  surrounded 
by  a  smiling  and  contented  peasantry.  The  thing  can  be  done 
on  an  independent  income  of  seven  thousand  a  year  from  external 
sources  ;  so  you'd  better  do  it.  It  is  a  pleasing  prospect ;  but, 
■whether  you  carry  it  out  or  not  should  depend  mainly,  we  should 
think,  on  your  relations  with  your  first  and,  so  to  speak,  sacrificial 
husband,  who  is  to  die  in  the  cause. 

In  Mr.  Cirant  Allen's  new  novel  we  are  transported,  for  three 
brief  \  oliime.=,  to  a  new  earth,  where  most  strange  notions  pre- 
vail. Kot  that  this  is  intentional;  for  we  believe  The  Duchess 
of  Powyshind  is  supposed  to  move  in  the  everydayness  of  this 
nineteenth  century  by  her  distinguished  author.  Still  it  is  all 
very  strange  indeed,  and,  we  are  grieved  to  add,  in  somewhat 
doubtful  taste.  We  cannot  approve  of  a  novel  whose  central  in- 
cident is  obviously  taken  from  a  comparatively  recent  came 
celhbre,  and  when  the  fair  Duchess  therein  is  accused  of  poisoning 
Ler  husband,  and  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  trial  set  before 
us,  we  involuntarily  find  ourselves  longing  for  a  little  decent 
semblance  of  originality  and  the  alteration  of  a  few  more  details. 
But  let  us  leave  the  plot,  and  turn  to  the  new  world  that  is  set 
before  us.  It  is  a  land  where  your  landlady.  Miss  Linda 
Figgins,  is  a  lady  born,  and,  yet  more  wonderful,  "  takes  up  the 
breakfast-things  with  perfect  dignity,"  "  walks  up  in  a  frank  but 
stately  way  to  hand  a  letter,"  and  looks  "  competent  to  rule  a 
household  well  or  to  deliberate  seriously  on  the  affairs  of  a 
nation '"  without  however  ceasing  to  be  a  perfect  servant.  She 
is  wildly  in  love — but  always  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality — 
with  one  of  her  lodgers,  a  young  man  in  a  Government  office, 
who,  remembering  perhaps  the  Table  of  forbidden  degrees  which 
says  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy  landlady,"  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  honour  done  him  and  declines  to  contemplate 
matrimony.  The  other  lodger,  a  briefless  barrister  of  irreproach- 
able blood,  and  apparently  brains,  contemplates  it  only  too 
ardently,  and  in  the  end  is  made  happy,  but  only  after  his 
quondam-domestic  has  made  her  pile  in  America,  married  a  duke, 
and  risen  generally  quite  groundlessly,  of  course,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  wicked  world.  Strange  indeed  is  a  young  man  "  in 
Society,''  who,  we  hope,  will  never  get  there  in  this  mundane 
sphere,  for  never  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  contemplate  a 
more  superlative  cad.  Lastly,  when  Miss  Venables  asks  "  Who 
did  he  marry  ?  "  because  "  she  was  too  unaffected  to  say 
primly  '  whom,'  as  some  purists  would  have  wished  her  to 
do,"  we  positively  gasp.  Why  is  it  less  "  prim  "  to  say  "  who  " 
than  "  whom  "  ?  and  who  are  these  despised  "  purists  "  whose  use 
of  the  latter  is  so  inexplicably  offensive  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
though  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  ordinarily  well-educated  people 
use  it  daily  throughout  the  year  P  We  even  note  that  the  peerless 
Miss  Venables  herself  more  than  once  slips  into  the  prim  solecism 
of  an  accusative  after  the  verb.  Altogether  the  various  theories, 
social,  grammatical,  and  concerning  good  breeding,  advanced  in 
these  three  volumes  comprise  some  of  the  most  astounding 
utterances  in  contemporary  fiction. 

It  is  difticult  to  say  exactly  what  are  the  qualities  which  make 
Mrs.  A.  Phillips's  new  novel,  The  Spinste?-'s  Diary,  so  essentially 
readable.  The  characters  are  somewhat  commonplace,  the  situa- 
tions by  no  means  striking,  and  that  dreadful  being,  the  male 
hypnotist,  infests  its  pages.  The  solution  seems  to  be  that  Mrs. 
Phillips  has  the  art  of  describing  with  skill  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  matter-of-fact  people  who  comprise  nine-tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  planet.  She  knows  to  what  extent  the  average 
female  mind  is  stirred  by  its  trifling  troubles  or  its  small  pleasures, 
and  can  estimate  the  ripple  produced  by  a  promising  flirtation  or 
the  squall  resulting  from  an  ill-cooked  dinner  with  equal  pre- 
cision. The  weak  point  is  the  hypnotist,  and,  in  fact,  novelists 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  always  be  a  weak  point  in 
any  future  romance  in  which  he  figures.  He  has  lost  his  fresh- 
ness and  become  a  bore,  and  we  wish  him,  considered  as  a  subject 
for  fiction,  dead  and  buried  beyond  possibility  of  resurrection. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  pleasant  on  the  whole,  though  the 
metaphors  are  sometimes  a  little  "  mixed,"  as  thus : — "  If  I  were 
to  attempt  to  organize  a  train  of  thought  to  its  logical  end, 
tiie  imp  of  a  bird  would  just  flap  its  wings  in  my  face  and  say, 
'  Don't  you  wish  you  may  catch  me  ?  ' "  Which  is  the  bird  ?  and 
might  not  any  bird  be  expected  to  flap  its  wings  in  your  face  if 
you  attempted  to  "  organize  it  to  its  logical  end  "  ? 

The  author  of  Countess  Erikn^s  Apprenticeship,  in  a  preface  so 
buoyant  as  to  read  like  an  after-dinner  speech,  expresses  elation 
at  the  thought  that  one  of  his  works  has  been  pirated  in  San 
Franci.sco.  This  might  be  thought  merely  to  denote  the  modesty 
of  his  literary  aspirations,  but  is  really  meant  as  a  prelude  to  a 
handsome,  if  somewhat  confused,  eulogy  on  American  art  and 
literature.  But  we  will  not  judge  Ilerr  Schubin  by  his  preface. 
Suffice  it  that  to  emulate  American  Modernism  is  his  aim,  and 
for  the  first  eighty-six  pages  Countesg  JErika's  Apprenticeship  is, 
we  might  almost  say,  offensively  modern,  or  even  modernly 
offensive.  But  at  this  point  the  manner  changes.  We  lay  aside, 
at  least  partially,  those  valuable  qualities  of  "  vividness,"  "  direct- 
ness," and  so  on,  and  return  to  the  lower  walks  of  ordinary 
decent  romancing.  But  though  we  desert  the  attractive  paths 
of  grossness,  we  do  not  become  conspicuously  interested.  The 
book  is  fairly  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  from  the  German 
original. 

Fretty  Michal,  a  free  translation,  as  we  are  informed  on  the 


title-page,  of  Maurice  Jokai's  romance  A  SzSp  Mikhdl,  is  a  work 
of  a  very  different  calibre.  From  Ilerr  Schubin's  peculiarly 
offensive  modernity  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  rough-and-ready 
seventeenth  century,  where  we  are  at  least  delivered  from 
mawkishness.  The  book  is  exceedingly  carefully  written,  so  as  to 
call  up  before  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  ideas  and  the  life  of 
those  old  days  in  Hungary,  and  evidently  much  patient  research 
has  been  expended  on  making  that  picture  as  accurate  and  vivid 
as  possible.  Naturally  the  result  is  a  somewhat  grim  tale,  for 
the  age  is  a  rough  and  a  cruel  one,  barbarous  in  its  superstitions, 
savage  in  its  crimes  and  their  punishments.  The  terrible  details 
of  Michal's  life  in  the  executioner's  house,  the  complications 
arising  from  the  extraordinary  marriage  laws  of  the  country,  the 
means  by  which  her  husband  is  compelled  to  adopt  his  father's 
hideous  trade,  the  machinations  of  the  witch- woman.  Red 
Barbara,  who,  while  protecting,  strives  to  corrupt  her,  are  too  full 
of  horror  to  be  exactly  pleasant  reading ;  but  they  are  instinct 
with  life,  quivering  with  actuality,  to  borrow  a  hideous  modern 
phrase.  Even  the  quieter  times  that  follow,  the  few  brighter 
years  in  which  the  heroine  finds  a  refuge  with  Valentine  Kalondai, 
the  man  whom  she  really  loved,  and  from  whom  her  father  had 
torn  her,  are  brooded  over  by  the  heavy  cloud  of  danger  always 
hanging  over  the  pair.  We  are  struck  throughout  the  book  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  mental  and  moral  notions  involved.  In  fact, 
it  is  part  of  the  high  art  of  the  story  that  the  author  has  kept  the 
whole  atmosphere  free  from  the  complexity,  the  subtle  motives, 
of  a  later  and  more  sophisticated  age.  Altogether  Maurice 
Jokai's  novel  is  a  book  to  be  read,  if  not  by  children,  at  least, 
by  stronger  minds.  It  is  pleasantly  translated  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  POEMS.* 

LADY  LYTTON'S  preface  to  the  posthumous  volume  of  poems 
by  "  Owen  Meredith  "  tells  us  that  the  lyrical  poems  now 
published  under  the  title  Marah  were  written  in  leisure  hours. 
According  to  the  preface,  the  poet's  idea  was  to  keep  a  consecu- 
tive gamut  of  the  deepest  and  highest  feeling,  and  the  preface  is 
justified  by  the  book.  The  volume  runs  the  whole  scale  of  the 
emotional  chord  of  love,  and  runs  it  with  extraordinary  insight 
and  dexterity.  For  the  rest.  Lord  Lytton  had,  like  his  father, 
a  strange  sympathy  with  the  weird  in  fact  and  fiction.  For 
instance,  here  is  an  extract  from  a  strange  and  entrancing  poem 
entitled  "  Saturnalia  " : — 

"  My  waking  self  sinks  from  me.    In  its  place 
There  comes  a  sense  of  preternatural  force 

Freed  from  thought's  timid  tyranny.    The  chase 
Begins.    The  phantom  bugles  blow.    To  horse  ! 

I  mount  the  Nightmare,    Fleet  thro'  time  and  space 
Speeds  our  wild  course ! 

"  Where  are  we  hurrying,  they  and  I  ^    And  they, 
Who  are  they  ?    W'e  shall  find  each  other  out 

As  we  go  on,  perhaps,  and  by  the  way 
Discover  also  what  we  are  about. 

Heavens  !    Is  it  you  ?    How  came  you  here  astray 
In  such  a  rout  ?  " 

Another  note  is  struck,  and  gives  forth  a  sound  of  no  uncertain 
meaning  nor  beauty,  in  one  of  the  shorter  poems,  happily  called 
"  Investiture  " : — 

I 

"Kingdomless  ?    No!    For  infinite 
The  kingdom  is,  thro'  thee  made  mine ; 

And  there  I  reign  by  royal  right 
Sole  lord  of  regions  all  divine. 

2 

"  Nor  kingless  thou,  whose  monarch  crown'd 

And  robed  am  I,  in  realms  afar, 
Fairer  than  all  that  here  are  found 

On  earth.    For  not  of  earth  they  are." 

It  has  seemed  well  to  quote  this  particular  poem  because,  apart 
from  the  beauty  and  insight  of  its  idea,  it  shows  specially  the 
perfection  of  form  with  which  Lord  Lytton  could  at  will  clothe 
his  conceptions.  In  other  parts  of  this  volume,  as  elsewhere,  he 
gives  a  rein,  to  the  thinking  of  some  critics  too  free,  to  license 
of  rhyme,  if  not  of  rhythm.  But  a  poet — and  no  one  possessed  of 
a  heart  and  brain  can  doubt  that  Lord  Lytton  was  a  poet — may 
surely  at  times  take  his  own  way  with  the  material  that  he  de- 
sires to  shape  into  enduring  form.  A  man  who  writes  with 
conviction  and  passion  need  not  be  too  strictly  bound  by 
rules  which  are  in  a  sense  artificial.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
pupil  at  a  great  University  who  showed  up  a  copy  of  Alcaics 
to  his  "  Coach,"  which  "  Coach  "  found  great  fault  with  one 
unorthodox  line.  The  pupil  replied  to  this  fault-finding,  "  I  can 
find  you  six  instances  of  it  in  Horace."  Thereto  the  "  Coach  " — 
a  fine  scholar — rejoined,  "  I  know  you  can,  but  you  musn't  write 
like  Horace."  In  that  case  the  rejoinder  was  no  doubt  just;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  that  j  ustice  that  a  real  poet — not  a  mere 
maker  of  verses  for  practice — is  to  be  trammelled  always  by 
conventional  forms.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  that  many  "  faults  " 

*  Marah.  By  "  Owen  Meredith."  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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are  to  be  discovered  in  Marah  ;  but  that  wliere  such  faults  occur 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  writer  knew  perfectly  well  what 
rules  he  was  breaking-,  and  preferred  the  white  heat  of  his  first 
impression  to  the  colder  consideration  which  might  have  altered 
here  a  line  and  there  a  syllable. 

For  many  readers  an  interest  as  singular  as  touching  will 
attach  to  the  last  poem  in  Marah,  and  as  to  this  one  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  again  from  Lady  Lytton's  preface :—"  There 
was  a  poem  originally  included  in  the  first  part  which  he  did 
not  think  good  enough,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  omit.  The 
last  days  of  his  life  were  spent,  as  if  in  haste,  in  the  com- 
position of  another,  to  take  its  place.  This  was  never  finished, 
but  I  give  the  fragment  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  I 
found  it  by  his  bedside,  with  the  ink  hardly  dry  upon  the 
paper."  Well— the  "  fragment  "  is  full  of  meaning  and  sug:ges- 
tion,  and  is  perfectly  framed,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  hardly  fair  in 
one  sense  to  make  an  extract  from  a  necessarily  unfinished  poem, 
and  yet  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the  opening  lines,  if  only  to  show 
how  keen  a  sense,  not  only  for  poetry,  but  also  for  the  form  and 
pressure  of  poetry,  possessed  Lord  Lytton  even  in  his  last  illness. 
Here  then  is  the  passage  which  begins  this  untitled  poem  : — 

"  I  had  not  thought  that  severance  from  her  side 
Aught  but  a  bitter  pang  could  ever  be  ; 
Yet  this — the  first  time  flowing  seas  divide 
My  days  from  hers,  since  that  great  day  when  we 
To  one  another  all  at  once  became, 
The  sole  man  I,  and  the  sole  woman  she, 
Of  a  new  world  where  nothing  is  the  same 
As  in  the  world  that  was — ev'n  separation 
Eeveals  an  unanticipated  bliss. 
And  all  its  pains  find  more  than  compensation 
In  our  completer  intercourse.    It  is 
That  for  the  first  time  also  we  can  write 
Each  to  the  other  now  without  restraint 
Or  insecurity." 

Again,  Lord  Lytton's  genius  was  variant,  as  in  a  diflerent  way 
was  his  father's;  and  he  was  good  at  epigram,  as  he  was  at  "  a 
passionate  speech."  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  epigrammatic 
faculty,  not  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  but  convenient  as  an 
illustration  : — 

Marah's  Dowee. 

"  Two  Muses  Marah's  dower  supply, 

And  each  a  gift  bestows  : 
For  all  her  looks  are  Poetry, 

And  all  her  feelings  Prose." 

To  go  to  an  absolutely  difl^e-^ent  phase  of  Lord  Lytton's  poetry 
one  can  scarce  do  better  than  refer  to  the  fantastic  horror  and 
power  of  "  Somnium  Belluinum,"  which  is  akin  in  thought  to 
"  Saturnalia,"  already  quoted.  From  this  we  select  the  two  last 
stanzas  as  a  specimen  of  Lord  Lytton's  force  in  the  Edgar  Poe 
and  Fitzjames  O'Brien  line  : — 

"  And  the  green  Gryphons  yelp'd :  and,  like  murderous  priests. 

In  pursuit  of  me  fast,  as  I  fled  them. 
Came  the  two-legged  Dogs  and  Cat-countsnanced  Beasts, 

With  the  Ape-headed  Horrors  that  led  them. 

"  And  the  Birds  and  the  Basilisks  madden'd  the  air 

With  a  horrible  screeching  and  hissing : 
Till  at  last  I  awoke  with  a  clutch  of  despair 

At  my  heart.    But  too  late  !    It  was  missing." 

Were  space  unbounded,  one  would  like  to  go  on  and  to  quote,  as 
against  this  weirdness,  yet  more  of  the  many  tender  passages  to 
be  found  in  Marah.  But  it  is  time  to  make  an  end.  The  world 
has  lost  in  Lord  Lytton — we  do  not  here  consider  his  political 
position— a  very  real  poet.  A  man  who  knew  life  from  the 
inside  and  from  the  outside.  A  man  whom  no  one  who  had  any 
literary  feeling  could  help  admiring.  And  nothing  can  more 
fitly  close  this  article  than  a  quotation  of  the  last  stanza  of  his 
"  Epilogue  "  in  Marah : — 

"  The  Now  is  an  atom  of  sand. 
And  the  Near  is  a  perishing  clod  : 

But  Afar  is  as  Faery  Land, 

And  Beyond  is  the  bosom  of  God." 


BEHAR  PROVEBBS.* 

ly/r  R.  GRIERSON  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  is  the  author 
.  of  one  good  work  on  the  various  Hindi  dialects  prevalent 

in  the  Province  of  Behar,  and  of  another  about  peasant  life  in  the 
same  province.  Following  in  his  footsteps  Mr.  Christian  has 
taken  up  the  subject  of  Behar  Proverbs,  and  we  might  say  has 
completed  a  series  of  books  likely  to  be  useful  to  district  officers 

*  Behar  Proverbs.  ClaRsified  and  Arranged  according  to  their  Subject- 
matter,  and  Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  illustrating  the  social 
popular  Superstition  and  everyday  Life  of  the  People,  and  giving  the  Tales 
and  Folk-lore  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  with  an  Appendix  and  two 
indexes,  giving  the  Subject  of  each  Proverb  in  English  and  the  important 
words  in  Hindi.  By  John  Christian.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Treach, 
Trubner,  &  Co.  o  .  , 


in  that  province,  were  it  not  that  in  India  new  subjects  or  old 
ones  under  new  aspects  are  always  turning  up.    In  his  introduc- 
tion Mr.  Christian  discusses  the  uses,  value,  and  peculiarities  of 
such  proverbs.    With  his  comments  we  entirely  agree.  Proverbs 
are  the  salt  of  language.    They  help  us  to  understand  the  charac- 
ter, aims,  likes  and  dislikes,  of  a  rustic  population.    They  dissemi- 
nate wholesome  truths  ;  they  are  generally  sharp  and  pithy  ;  often 
humorous  ;  and  rarely  uninteresting.    But  they  are  occasionally 
difficult  of  interpretation  and  require  the  aid  of  the  scholiast  to 
make  the  text  clear.    Mr.  Christian  has  given  each  proverb  in 
the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Hindi  character,  which,  as  every 
Oriental  scholar  is  aware,  is  the  same  as  the  Devanagari  or 
Sanskrit.    A  tempting  field  of  discussion  is  opened  by  the  fact 
that  other  Indian  vernaculars,  equally  derived  from  the  same- 
parent  language,  have  adopted  a  written  character  of  their  own. 
Such  are  the  Bengali,  the  Uriya,  and  the  Guzaratti  languages. 
Marathi,  like  Hindi,  has  adhered  to  the  old,  original  form,  and  has 
thus  removed  one  stumbling-block  from  the  student's  path.  Mr. 
Christian  has  been  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  his  work,  and  discarding  the  alphabetical  order, 
he  has  grouped  the  proverbs  according  to  their  subject-matter.. 
One  division  relates  to  human  follies  and  failings  ;  a  second  to 
worldly  wisdom;  a  third  to  morality  and  religion  ;  a  fourth  to 
caste  and  its  rules  ;  and  a  fifth  to  agrictilture.    We  confess  that 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  one  sub- 
ject and  another.    Rain,  heat,  and  climate,  as  affecting  the  crops, 
are  sufficiently  distinct.    So  are  sly  hits  at  caste,  which  is  not 
always  treated  with  reverence.    But  we  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  why  one  saying  should  be  thought  to  illustrate  a  vice  or 
failing  only,  and  why  it  should  not  exemplify  the  shrewdness  and 
wisdom  of  a  Kurmi  or  a  Nuniya ;   catus,  quantumvis  rusticus. 
However,  in  such  a  work,  any  classification  is  far  better  than  a 
mere  jumble  of  good  sayings,  heaped  together  without  any 
attempt  to  discriminate  and  subdivide.   Philologically  this  collec- 
tion has  a  value  of  which  the  author  is,  no  doubt,  conscious,  though 
he  does  not  dilate  on  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  verbs  and  nouns 
come  straight  from  the  Sanskrit,  or  from  its  more  colloquial  form, 
the  Prakrit.    The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  at  some  distant 
epoch  or  other,  the  parent  of  so  many  Indian  dialects  must  have 
been  not  only  the  language  spoken  by  kings  and  poets,  but  that 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.    On  no  other  hypothesis  can  it  be  ex- 
plained how  words  that  mtist  have  been  used  by  Vikramaditya 
and  Kalidasa  became,  when  distorted  and  shorn  of  their  just 
proportions,  parts  of  the  speech  of  pastoral  and  semi-Hinduized 
castes.     A  good  many  words  are  what  is  termed  Hindi  or 
local,    which    is  as    much   as    to   say    that    their  origin 
is  uncertain.    The  proportion  of  Persian  and  Arabic  terms  in 
these  proverbs  is  very  small.    Meanings  have  to  be  extracted 
from  several  of  the  proverbs  without  much  adherence  to  the  rules- 
of  grammar,  and  occasionally  in  defiance  of  the  Pandits'  syntax. 
Sometimes  the  saying  is  like  a  conundrum.    At  another  it  is 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations.    Now  and  then  we  are  thank- 
ful for  any  meaning  at  all.    Students  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
one  negative  often  serves  for  two  nouns  or  two  illustrations  ;  of 
which  out  of  many  examples  we  select  the  following  : — • 

Uddi  and  Bhan  are  two  unlucky  oxen  that  plough  together  irt 
the  same  yoke,  and  their  miserable  condition  is  thus  expressed: — 

In  ka  ponch  na  un  ka  kan  ; 

that  is,  of  the  one  there  is  no  tail  and  of  the  other  there  is  no- 
ear.  Again, 

Nak  na  kan 
Bali  ke  arm  an. 

A  woman  has  neither  nose  {nak)  nor  ear  (kan),  and  yet  she  is 
always  hankering  after  earrings.  In  the  first  line  we  might  look 
for  na  nak  na  kan,  hut  one  negative  suffices.  Those  conversant 
with  the  vernacular  of  Central  and  Lower  Bengal  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  future  and  the  past  tenses  of  Hindi  verbs 
in  Behar  are,  if  not  borrowed  from  Bengali  grammar,  sub- 
stantially one  and  the  same  with  those  conjugations  of  the  verb 
in  this  language. 

Various  local  sages  are  credited  with  several  of  the  proverbs. 
Ghagh,  we  are  told,  or  his  clever  daughter-in-law  says  this,  and 
Bhaduri  warns  you  of  that,  and  the  wife  of  Ghura  thinks  only  of  • 
painting  her  forehead  with  vermilion,  while  all  the  other  villagers 
are  absconding  ;  whether  from  famine,  an  epidemic,  or  the  op- 
pression of  the  Zamindar,  is  not  divulged.    Many  of  the  proverbs  ■ 
are,  as  Macaulay  said  of  Roman  satire,  local  and  genuine,  and 
full  of  "  native  sap."    But  one  and  one  only,  as  far  as  we  can- 
discover,  is  as  old  as  the  Ilitopadesa.     The  renr  or  castor-oil 
plant  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  big  tree  in  a  treeless  country,  just  • 
as  a  small  hillock  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  mountain  in  a- 
level  (or  democratic)  country.     In  the  parent  language  this- 
saying  appears  in  the  following  guise  : — "  In  a  country  devoid'  of 
trees  even  the  castor-oil  plant,  drumayate,  plays  the  part  of  a 
druma  or  tree."    One  or  two  of  the  proverbs  are  to  be  found  in 
Oriental  works,  the  writers  of  which  in  all  probability  did  not 
invent,  but  took  them  from  the  village  talk.    "  Has  a  frog  got  a 
cold  ?  "  is  asked  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Bagh-o-Behar, 
thus  intimating  scorn  of  another  man  who  is  used  to  anything, 
and  yet  pretends  he  can  stand  it  no  longer.    The  saying  ki»  birte 
par  tatta  pani  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  excellent  story- 
book, but  Mr.  Christian  explains  it  as  the  satirical  remark  of  a  • 
wife  to  her  husband,  who  has  done  her  no  service,  and  yet  expects 
to  have  his  feet  washed  on  his  return  home.  "  For  what  service  or 
favour  done  to  me  do  you  expect  me  to  wash  your  feet  .P  "  Some 
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native  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  it  only  means  "  Of 
what  power  or  degree  of  warmth  do  you  wish  for  your  water?  " 

Where  there  is  so  much  valuable  folk-lore,  and  space  is  limited, 
it  is  difficult  to  quote  any  one  saying  without  a  dim  apprehension 
that  a  better  choice  might  have  been  made.  But  the  following 
are  samples  of  a  life  with  which  Baboos  are  probably  less  familiar 
than  they  are  with  the  cant  and  quackery  of  the  platform. 
Some  stock  subjects  never  grow  old.  The  mother-in-law  comes 
in  for  a  full  share  of  dislike  and  ridicule  ;  the  husband's  sister  is 
41  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  wife.  It  is  curious  that  the  remarriage 
■of  widows  is  contemplated  in  the  saying  that  as  rain  may  be  fore- 
told if  the  west  wind  blows  in  August  and  September,  and  if 
clouds  fly  with  the  swiftness  of  the  black  partridge,  so  you  may 
discover  from  a  chatty  and  smiling  widow  that  she  is  bent  on 
marrying  again.  A  never-failing  butt  is  the  Jolha,  or  Muhamma- 
•dan  weaver;  a  different  artisan  altogether  from  the  Tanti  or  skilful 
Hindu  who  weaves.  The  Jolha,  with  a  vessel  full  of  rice  only,  is 
■as  proud  as  a  king.  He  goes  to  his  spiritual  guide  in  order  to  be 
•excused  fasting,  but  he  is  directed  to  pray  five  times  a  day  like  a 
devout  Muhammadan.  He  is  wont  at  the  solemn  festival  of  the 
Id  to  drink  toddy  and  indulge  in  uproarious  merriment  to  a  degree 
that  would  shock  an  Archdeacon.  He  sows  sugar-cane  in  his 
.gaiden,  brings  home  the  top  of  the  cane  instead  of  the  stem  to  his 
wife,  and  varies  this  next  year  by  taking  for  himself  the  stem 
•only  of  the  maize.  He  loses  his  way  in  a  crop  of  linseed  which 
he  mistakes  for  water.  He  begins  to  cut  grass  at  sunset,  when 
the  very  crows  are  going  to  roost.  His  promises  are  fragile, 
4ind  he  gets  the  worst  of  it  in  a  battle  with  a  frog.  A  Muham- 
madan must  have  formulated  the  saying  that  what  is  written  by 
Musa  (Moses)  only  God  can  read.  But  this  is  applied  to  the  in- 
temperate scratches  of  a  bad  writer.  Counting  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched  is  expressed  in  Behar  by  an  illustration  from  the 
jack  fruit.  It  is  yet  ungatliered  on  the  tree,  and  the  Ryot  is 
already  applying  oil  to  his  lips  to  prevent  the  gluten  sticking  to 
them.  Those  who  neglect  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  are 
•said  to  eat  five  mouthfuls  before  they  think  of  Gods  and  Manes. 
An  inattentive  or  very  dull  man  listens  to  the  whole  story  of 
the  Ramayana,  and  at  its  conclusion  asks  who  was  the  husband 
■of  Sita.  When  camels  have  been  washed  away  in  a  flood,  it  is 
sheer  impertinence  of  the  donkey  to  ask  the  depth  of  the  water. 
A  Brahman  who  officiates  at  the  Horn,  or  casting  of  clarified 
fcutter  into  the  sacred  fire,  is  not  likely  to  be  sparing  of  the  pots 
and  ghi  of  his  employer.  Women's  rights  are  asserted  in  the 
■saying  that  no  man  proclaims  his  own  defeat  or  the  beating 
which  he  has  received  from  his  wife.  The  self-asserting 
person  is  one  who  dances,  jumps,  and  sings  loudly,  and  he  is 
■always  thought  much  of  in  this  world.  The  three  most  careless 
people  in  the  universe  are  the  tailor,  the  barber,  and  the  washer- 
man, and  the  last  tears  and  bangs  every  one's  clothes  except  his 
•own.  In  a  comparison  of  various  castes,  the  washerman  is  better 
than  a  Kayath  (writer),  because  the  former  can  reckon  without 
j)en  and  paper,  while  the  latter  is  helpless  without  his  pen  ;  a  gold- 
smith is  superior  to  a  Thag  or  deceiver,  because  he  cheats  you 
(Under  the  cover  of  his  art.  A  dog  is  better  than  a  deity,  because 
the  animal  is  faithful  to  man,  and  a  deity  always  expects  prayers 
:and  offerings.  And  a  jackal  is  preferable  to  a  Pandit,  because 
this  learned  person  can  foretell  nothing  without  his  books,  while 
the  cry  of  the  jackal — on  the  left  or  right  hand,  as  the  case  may 
he — is  an  omen  that  never  fails.  So  at  least  said  the  Thugs 
whom  we  have  put  down,  and  who  thought  that  the  most 
heinous  ofl'ences  in  the  world  were  the  slaughter  of  a  partridge 
and  the  breaking  of  a  vow  made  to  Kali.  Tari  or  toddy,  it  is 
grievous  to  say,  is  as  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  Muhammadan 
as  mango  fruit  for  a  Brahman.  That  you  should  never  start  on  a 
journey,  and  "  loosen  the  frail  bark  "  to  cross  a  stream,  in  company 
with  a  black  Brahman  or  a  white  Chamar,  has  already  been  told 
us  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Elliot  in  his  excellent  Glossary  of  Indian 
Terms  for  the  North-  West  Provinces  of  India.  The  high-caste 
Aryan  brother  should  not  be  swarthy.  The  leather-cutter  who 
•works  in  the  hot  sun  may  he  nearly  as  black  as  a  negro.  In  the 
practical  and  hard  view  of  duty  it  is  said  that  if  the  dogs  take  to 
pilgrimage  and  go  to  Benares,  who  will  be  left  to  deal  with 
pots  and  pans  In  other  words,  if  all  become  devout  and  pious, 
iiow  is  the  common  work  of  life  to  be  done  ? 

Proverbs  about  agriculture  occupy  more  than  twenty  pages. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  pledge  ourselves  to  minute  rules  for 
■sowing  rice  in  one  particular  fortnight  and  millet  in  another,  and 
it  will  hardly  do  for  the  Secretary  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  rely  confidently  on  prophecies  that  the  toddy  palm  will  be 
ruined  by  rain  in  May — when  there  is  usually  rain  and  thunder — 
•or  beans  and  sesamum  by  wet  in  October,  when  good  showers  are 
always  desirable  for  the  late  rice  and  the  winter  crop  of  the  high 
lands.  But  there  is  a  wholesome  sound  in  the  precepts  which 
tell  the  Ryot  to  be  early  with  the  preparation  of  his  fields,  to 
.plant  Pipal  and  Bel  trees  for  shade  or  fruit,  to  treat  a  blind  cow 
with  kindness,  to  thresh  his  grain  in  the  open,  and  store  it 
betimes  in  the  barn  ;  and  although  members  of  the  Congress  and 
other  superior  persons  may  be  ready  to  invent  national  grievances, 
and  to  propound  absurd  remedies  for  famine  and  the  density  of 
the  population,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  five  hundred  proverbs 
there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  of  a  wish  for  popular  represen- 
tation, or  of  a  desire  to  look  to  any  one  for  redress  and  protection 
•except  to  the  English  Commissioner  and  the  Magistrate. 


THREE  MILITARY  BOOKS.* 

THE  book  about  the  Volunteer  force  which  is  before  us  is  made 
up  of  the  three  essays  which  gained  the  premiums  of  lOo/., 
50/.,  and  25^,,  offered  by  the  West  of  Scotland  Tactical  Society 
in  the  beginning  of  1890  as  prizes  in  an  open  competition,  started 
with  a  view  to  getting  together  the  best  opinions  in  the  country 
as  to  how  the  condition  of  matters  might  be  altered  or  amended, 
so  as  to  improve  the  Volunteer  force  as  a  whole.  To  these  are 
also  added  the  next  seven  in  order  of  merit.  Thus  every  shade  of 
opinion  finds  representation.  The  award  which  gave  the  first  prize 
to  Captain  Carteret  Carey,  ILL. I.,  will,  we  think,  be  endorsed, 
by  all  who  have  devoted  thought  to  the  subject  ;  for  to  him 
belongs  the  especial  merit  of  not  having  too  far  opened  his  mouth, 
and  of  having  restrained  his  suggestions  within  such  limits  as 
make  them  likely  to  be  acted  upon.  Discipline,  and  especially 
fire-discipline,  forms  the  keynote  of  his  theme,  and  he  rightly 
insists  on  a  preparation  for  war  and  its  eventualities  forming  the 
basis  of  the  Volunteer's  training.  It  is  fascinating  to  play  with 
corps  d'armee,  to  imagine  foes  by  the  hundred  thousand  in  the 
country,  and  to  build  your  scheme  of  resistance  sufficiently 
solidly  and  largely  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  such 
massive  combinations.  No  doubt,  to  attain  ideal  excellence  we 
should  place  our  preparations  on  such  a  basis,  and  should  pro- 
vide our  Volunteer  army  with  all  the  adjuncts  and  paraphernalia, 
both  in  personnel  and  materiel,  which  are  proportionate  to  the 
numbers  of  riflemen  we  can  place  in  line.  We  should  provide 
and  educate  efficient  officers,  legislate  for  capable  commanders, 
and,  in  short,  organize  our  Volunteer  army  as  the  armies  of  the 
Continent  are  organized.  To  argue  that  the  improvement  neces- 
sary can  be  thus  effiicted  is  to  beg  the  question.  No  one  denies 
that  this  is  the  case,  yet  every  one  but  an  enthusiast  will  admit 
that,  while  even  our  regular  army  corps  are  incomplete,  it  is  idle 
to  hope  to  see  our  second  line  and  third  line  as  ready  to  take  the 
field  as  are  the  Landwehr,  or  even  the  Landsturm.  It  is  more 
effective,  if  less  exhilarating,  to  take  a  less  ambitious  flight,  and 
to  endeavour  to  show  how  the  best  may  be  made  of  what  is, 
rather  than  what  should  and  could  be  accomplished  under  more 
favourable  conditions. 

Captain  Carey  keeps  well  within  practical  politics  all  through, 
and  his  ideas  are  evidently  the  outcome  of  personal  experience, 
and  can  be  actually  tested,  as  we  hope  they  will  be.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  inculcating  steadiness  on  parade  as  the 
foundation  of  all  discipline,  he  shows  that  it  is  enough  to  master 
only  those  simple  manoeuvres  which  are  really  useful  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  he  advocates  the  substitution  of  instruction  in 
shooting,  under  service  conditions,  for  the  stereotyped  musketry 
course,  which  perhaps  develops  a  few  marksmen  at  the  expense 
of  a  residuum  of  incompetence.  Field-firing,  or  something  analo- 
gous, should  be  practised,  and  figures  of  merit  be  calculated  on 
the  performance  of  the  whole  battalion.  In  India  our  troops  are 
now  exercised  in  the  most  practical  manner  in  this  way ;  but 
facilities  exist  in  India  which  are  absent  in  England,  where  the 
difficulty  of  providing  ground  even  for  satisfactory  manreuvring 
is  immense.  The  financial  aspect  of  the  question  is  very  sensibly 
discussed,  and  his  suggestions  with  regard  to  loans  of  Govern- 
ment money  are  reasonable  and  carefully  thought  out,  not  only 
with  regard  to  what  is  desirable,  but  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  whose  essay  gained  the  second  prize, 
displays  considerably  greater  literary  ability  than  any  of  the 
other  authors,  and  in  many  respects  what  he  has  to  say  is  par- 
ticularly good.  He  has,  however,  not  been  able  to  shake  himself 
clear  of  Continental  notions,  and  seems  to  see  no  sign  of  salva- 
tion except  in  methods  which  savour  too  strongly  of  Utopia,  with 
a  strong  flavour  of  Germany  thrown  in,  to  be  suitable  for  home 
consumption.  He  enlarges  too  much  on  technical  questions,  ideal 
battles,  and  the  higher  education  of  officers.  The  difficulty  in 
many  corps  is  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  officers,  who  will 
ensure  respect  and  be  capable  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
command,  at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  in  a  strain  which  would 
be  extremely  valuable  were  conscription  in  force,  and  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  which  is  far 
too  ambitious  and  ideal  for  the  humbler  circumstances  under 
which  our  military  institutions  must  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
be  content  to  exist. 

The  author  of  the  third  essay  also  lays  much  stress  on 
the  training  of  officers,  and  suggests  the  motto  Disce  aid 
discede  as  one  appropriate  to  our  citizen  soldiers.  He  should  have 
added  adeste,  and  we  would  have  been  with  him.  As  it  is,  he  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  one  who  plans  his  coat  without  re- 
ference to  the  cloth  likely  to  be  at  his  disposal.  The  fourth 
author  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing,  for  he  disposes  in  the  most 
light-hearted  and  impromptu  manner  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  Imperial  defence,  and  tosses  the  army,  navy,  and  auxiliary 
forces  about  with  the  same  easy  confidence  as,  no  doubt,  he  does 
his  counters  when  he  plays  Go-bang.  The  subsequent  writers 
adopt  a  more  moderate  tone,  and  many  of  their  remarks  are 
sensible,  and  give  evidence  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 

•  T/ie  Present  Condition  and  Future  Organization  of  the  Volunteer  Force. 
London:  Edward  Stanford.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  A.  Coi.stable. 

Illustrations  of  Field  Exercises  by  l/te  Tluee  Arms,  of  Exercises  in 
Minor  Tactics,  and  War  Gamis.  By  Brigailicr-General  H.  M.  Bengough, 
C.B.    London  :  Gale  &  Pulden. 

Field  Fortif  cation  ;  with  Examples  and  Answers.  By  H.  Turner  (late 
R.A.)    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  i8y2. 
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difficulties  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  we  come  across  some 
rather  drastic  measure's  advocated  however,  such  as  forced  service 
in  the  Militia  with  exemption  in  favour  of  Volunteers.  The 
illusions  of  many  will  also  be  rudely  shocked  in  the  sixth  essay 
as  to  the  general  physique  of  our  Volunteer  battalions,  which 
most  of  us  fondly  imagined  to  be  superior  in  this  respect  to  those 
of  the  line.  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  all  the  writers  agree  as 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  an  adequate  complement  of  field 
artillery,  as  to  a  training  being  adopted  with  some  higher  aim 
than  that  of  securing  a  good  march  past  at  inspections,  and  as 
to  the  mischief  wrought  by  our  present  system  of  dual  control. 
That  is  to  say,  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  by  which  the 
brigadiers  are  enabled  to  have  a  more  complete  control  of  their 
battalions,  and  may  no  longer  be  liable  to  have  their  intentions 
frustrated  by  the  interference  of  a  coequal  authority,  in  the  shape 
of  the  colonel  of  the  district.  It  has  long  ago  been  recognized 
that  there  cannot  be  two  kings  in  Brentford,  and  it  is  time  to 
make  arrangements  accordingly.  Likewise  there  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  there  exists  a  paucity  of  ofiicers  in  the  Volunteer 
force,  as  a  whole,  and  that  even  in  those  corps  where  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  filling  the  commissioned  ranks  many  of  those  in 
command  are  often  hardly  equal  to  their  position,  either  as 
regards  military  knowledge  or  natural  aptitude.  One  prominent 
weakness  of  the  Volunteers  lies  here  ;  and  until  a  system  is 
devised  which  shall  ensure  that  the  men  are  well  led,  other 
improvements  will  eflect  but  little  ;  while,  with  competent  leaders, 
and  adequately  supported  by  field  artillery,  our  Volunteers,  even 
if  only  a  few  of  the  reforms  put  forward  in  these  pages  were 
carried  out,  might  oppose  with  confidence  any  troops  on  the 
Continent. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  justification  for  General  Bengough's 
little  book  as  anything  but  a  publication  of  local  interest,  although 
it  bears  witness  to  a  most  praiseworthy  energy  and  zeal  on  his 
part,  and  shows  traces  of  much  practical  ability.  It  is,  however, 
little  more  than  an  account  of  the  field  exercises  carried  out  at 
Bangalore,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  umpires  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
ground  manoeuvred  over.  To  those  who  habitually  decry  the 
British  army  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  trained,  it  will  be 
valuable,  however,  to  know  that  in  some  quarters  there  is  more 
undertaken  than  "  fatigues,"  or  ceremonial  field  days.  Nor,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  the  example  herein  given  be  lost  on  those  at 
home  placed  in  similar  positions  to  General  Bengough  in  India. 
There  is  a  real  ring  about  the  soldiering  which  occupies  troops 
from  4  A  M.  to  8  p.m.,  which  is  constantly  bvisy  at  practical 
problems  of  war,  and  the  achievements  of  which  are  weighed  and 
measured  with  the  close  criticism  of  which  we  have  evidence 
before  us.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
occupied  in  crossing  a  tank  600  yards  wide  by  means  of  rafts  and 
swimming,  of  300  men  getting  safely  across  led  by  their  officers, 
and  of  the  excellent  arrangements  which  ensured  success. 
Bangalore  is  in  no  danger  of  being  besieged,  nor  is  it  more  likely 
to  send  troops  to  beleaguer  a  hostile  fortress  than  is  Woolwich  or 
Dublin ;  yet  even  the  execution  of  siege  works  by  night  was  not 
left  out  of  the  course  of  training  undertaken  by  General  Bengough, 
and  the  operations  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  attention 
to  all  the  precautions  and  detailed  arrangements  which  would  be 
actually  necessitated.  Not  only  were  the  siege  parallels  duly 
executed,  but  a  force  was  told  to  attack  the  working  parties,  and 
the  efficiency  of  sentry  line  and  covering  parties  was  thus  prac- 
tically tested. 

The  portion  of  the  little  work  which  deals  with  War  Games 
will  be  the  most  generally  useful,  because  here  the  maps  used 
were  of  the  Aldershot  series,  and  the  methods  adopted  can  there- 
fore be  copied  if  wished.  General  Bengough  seems  to  have 
recognized,  as  many  other  officers  have,  that  some  special  interest 
must  be  imported  into  these  exercises  if  they  are  to  arouse  any- 
thing like  the  interest  they  should.  "  To  make  the  game  worth 
playing  three  things  are  necessary,  viz.  first-rate  umpires,  the 
utmost  strictness  in  playing,  and  a  stake  of  50/."  Thus  spoke 
an  old  soldier  to  our  author,  and  he  acted  on  the  advice; 
but  he  substituted  esprit  de  corps  for  the  money,  and  pitted 
one  battalion  against  another,  in  place  of  selecting  particular 
officers.  These  battalions  each  chose  their  leader  and  his 
staff  officer,  and  the  scheme  seems  to  have  worked  admir- 
ably. Moreover  the  problems  set  were  made  to  correspond 
with  actual  events  of  military  history,  and  the  competitors  could, 
therefore,  measure  themselves  afterwards  with  celebrated  masters 
of  the  art  of  war.  General  Bengough's  criticisms  on  the  two 
campaigns  discussed  are  well  thought  out,  and  will  be  of  interest 
beyond  the  circle  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed.  Pie 
is  hardly  correct  however,  we  think,  in  scouting  the  idea  that 
Ziethen  omitted  purposely  to  destroy  the  bridges  across  the 
Sambre  when  he  fell  back  before  Napoleon  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  of  181 5.  As  was  observed  by  an  officer  in  the 
discussion  following  the  lecture,  he  may  have  done  so  to  facili- 
tate the  subsequent  advance  which  was  inevitable  unless  the 
Allies  were  defeated — an  eventuality  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  had  no  reason  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Turner's  little  book  would  more  appropriately  have  been 
termed  Questions  and  Answers  in  Fortification,  for  it  consists 
wholly  of  such,  and  there  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  nor  is  any  effort  made  to  explain  or  elucidate  the 
problems  involved.  It  is,  in  fact,  essentially  one  of  the  cramming 
compilations  which  our  present  system  of  examinations  has 
evolved,  and  will  no  doubt  be  extremely  useful  to  candidates 


anxious  to  test  their  knowledge  ere  they  face  the  examiners.  The 
existence  of  such  a  book  finds  its  justification,  we  suppose,  in  the- 
needs  of  candidates  ;  but  it  supplies  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
methods  of  selection  the  craze  for  education  has  brought  about. 
The  most  successful  crammers  have  long  ago  discovered  that  the- 
best  means  of  getting  their  pupils  through  is  to  make  them  con- 
tinually work  out  the  answers  to  old  examination  papers.  It  has- 
been  realized  that  in  any  given  subject  only  a  certain  number  of 
questions  can  possibly  be  set,  and  that  if  therefore  a  man  only 
works  up  enough  such,  he  is  bound  to  be  able  to  deal  successfully 
with  at  any  rate  more  than  half  any  paper  that  can  be  set  him.  Mr. 
Turner  has  come  to  the  aid  of  officers  by  collecting  a  large  number 
of  questions  together  and  arranging  them  in  sections,  so  that 
every  one  need  only  work  at  the  particular  portion  of  the  book 
which  contains  what  is  within  the  scope  of  his  particular 
syllabus.  Further  copies  of  the  papers  set  at  recent  examinations  for 
promotion  are  supplied  with  the  correct  answers.  No  one,  there- 
fore, who  studies  these  pages  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise,, 
but  will  enter  the  arena  with  the  confidence  which  familiarity 
with  the  difficulties  before  him  gives.  That  he  will  probably 
soon  forget  knowledge  thus  built  up  need  not  disturb  him  ;  for^ 
ere  his  time  for  another  ordeal  arrives,  he  will  be  able  to  devote- 
some  weeks  to  another  portion  of  the  book  with  equally  good! 
results.  Meanwhile  he  can  sleep  securely  and  with  a  mind  free- 
from  anxiety  or  care  in  the  easy  confidence  that  Mr.  Turner  or 
some  other  kind  friend  will  be  at  his  elbow  w  hen  the  question  is- 
put  to  him  again. 


ARCHIVO  DE  LA  CASA  DE  ALBA.* 

THE  Duchess  of  Berwick  and  of  Alba,  and  Countess  of  Siruela,, 
has  undertaken  in  this  selection  of  papers  from  the  archives- 
of  her  house  an  enterprise  which,  if  it  had  been  taken  in  hand 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  been  of  great  value.  The  Duchess, 
as  representative  of  several  "  ancient  houses,"  is  mistress  of  what 
remains  of  the  most  remarkable  private  collection  of  State  papers 
ever  formed.  Constant  intermarriage,  and  the  descent  of  titles 
through  heirs  general  (the  heirlooms,  of  course,  go  with  the 
titles),  have  led  to  the  concentration  in  her  possession  of  the 
archives  of  "  Lemos  and  Monterrey,  Modica,  the  Admirals  of 
Castile,  Lerin,  Olivares,  and  others."  This  is  much  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  the  Duchess  of  Blankshire  was  representa- 
tive of  the  families  of  Cecil,  Cavendish,  Howard,  Legge, 
Vane,  and  others,  and  had  inherited  the  Collection  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton.  The  Count-Duke  of  Olivares  was  not  only  a 
statesman  who  ruled  the  Spanish  monarchy  as  the  Privado, 
a  word  of  rather  higher  meaning  than  our  Favourite  (Bacon 
would  have  translated  it  particeps  curarum),  to  Philip  IV.,  he 
was  a  collector  of  State  Papers — a  taste  which  his  position 
enabled  him  to  indvilge.  In  order  to  save  his  collection  from^ 
dispersion,  Olivares  obtained  from  Philip  IV.  two  "  C(?dulas,"  or 
Royal  ordinances,  by  which  it  was  entailed  with  his  title.  From 
the  Cs^dulas  it  appears  that  he  had  already  secured  great  numbers 
of  important  papers  dating  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  This 
treasure  would  by  itself  be  of  immense  historical  value  ;  but  the 
Duchess  is  also  the  representative,  as  her  titles  of  Berwick  and 
Alva  show,  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  FitzJames,. 
and  of  the  very  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  Alvarez  de 
Toledo. 

If  all  the  documents  drawn  from  so  many  different  sources  had 
remained  intact,  they  would  form  an  unparalleled  collection.  A 
glance  at  the  names  cited  above  will  show  as  much  to  any  one 
who  has  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Spain  and 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  precautions  taken  by  the  Count-Duke  were  defeate(3 
by  causes  over  which  "  Reales  C6dulas  "  have  no  control.  His 
collection  was  pillaged  by  unfaithful  servants,  neglected  by 
his  heirs,  and  has  suffered  from  repeated  fires  in  the  Casa 
Palacio  de  Buenavista  at  Madrid.  In  one  of  these  disasters 
120  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  who 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  the  Count-Duke,  were  also  de- 
stroyed. What  remains  is  in  fact  only  the  smaller  part  of 
what  once  existed.  Still  what  survives  is  much.  In  her 
Preface  the  Duchess  explains  that  she  has  applied  herself  to 
bringing  it  to  order  from  the  truly  Spanish  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  what  had  escaped  thieves  and  fire  had  been 
left.  The  historical  have  been  separated  from  the  merely 
family  papers,  and  this  selection  is  made  from  the  first-named 
class.  Considering  the  wealth  of  the  collection  from  which  it  is 
made,  the  volume  compiled  by  the  Duchess  could  not  well  help 
being  interesting  ;  but,  as  we  hinted  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not 
what  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  it  might  have  been. 
So  much  has  disappeared,  the  liberality  of  the  Dukes  of  Alva, 
has  given  many  scholars  and  editors  access  to  their  archives,  and 
as  the  Duchess  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  reprinting  documents 
which  were  already  accessible,  her  volume  has  inevitably  been 
largely  compiled  from  what  had  not  hitherto  been  thought  of 
sufficient  interest  to  deserve  reproduction.  Orders  to  pay  and 
receipts  for  money  when  signed  by  Columbus  or  Cortes  would  be 
pleasant  possessions  to  the  collector,  and,  of  course,  the  most 
formal  paper  of  this  kind  may  supply  a  valuable  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence.    Their  mere  words  in  print  without  any 

*  Documentos  esrogidos  del  Archivo  de  la  Casa  de  Alba.  Los  publico  la 
Ditquesa  de  Berwick  y  de  Alba,  Condesa  de  Siruela.  Madrid. 
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•  context  are  but  vapid.  Some  of  the  papers  in  this  volume 
look  like  fragments  of  interesting  stories,  but,  standing  by 
themselves,  they  are  only  fragments.  The  Duchess  expresses 
a  regret,  in  ■which  we  fully  share,  that  so  little  remains  in 
the  family  papers  about  the  famous  Duke  of  Berwick.  The 
want  is,  however,  explicable  enough.  Though  Berwick  was 
much  connected  with  Spain,  and  though  his  son  became  a 
grandee  and  Duke  of  Liria,  he  was  for  most  of  his  life  a  servant 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume,  as 
indeed  of  most  Spanish  historical  things,  belongs  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There 
are  numerous  letters  from  and  to  the  great  Duke  of  Alva. 
Many  of  them  show  him  in  an  unexpectedly  genial  light  as  a 
■patron  of  the  arts  and  of  artists.  Several  are  from  Philip  II. 
'himself,  and  contain  directions  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and 
of  vellum  for  his  books.  Others,  from  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth,  are  more  formal,  full  of  com- 
plimentary expressions  and  hints  about  business.  A  long  letter 
from  the  Alcalde  Salazar  describes  the  plan  which  was  laid  for  the 
escape  of  the  unhappy  Montigny  from  the  tower  of  Segovia. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  immediately  followed  by  an  intercepted 
letter  of  some  partisan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stating  in 
very  plain  words  the  desirability  of  the  murder  of  Alva.  There 
is  also  a  good  handful  of  letters  from  and  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  some  dealing  with  the  campaign  of  Lepanto.  Of  these 
we  cannot  say  that  they  appear  to  us  to  possess  great  his- 
torical value,  but  those  written  by  Don  John  himself  have  a 
•certain  vivacity  and  individuality  which  gives  them  interest. 
Is  ear  the  end  of  the  volume  the  Duchess  has  printed  the  words  and 
music  of  an  "  Heroicum  Panegerlcum  in  Laudem  illustrissimi  et 
Excellentissimi  D.  Ferdinand!  de  Toledo  Ducis  ab  Alba,"  by  Pierre 
de  Hotz.  It  praises  Dux  Ferdinandus  much  because  "  Belgas 
gubernat  in  pace."  He  certainly  did  his  best  to  put  the  Belgians 
*'  in  pace  "  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase.  There  are  also  some  rather 
interesting  newsletters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  very 
■curious  petition,  dated  at  Constantina  in  1597,  by  a  certain  David 
Ebron,  a  Jew.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  really  pathetic  pleading 
for  his  people  and  of  attempts  to  curry  favour  with  the  King  by 
revealing  the  rascalities  of  his  officers  in  America.  As  Ebron 
calls  himself  "  criado  de  Su  Magestad" — that  is,  servant  of  your 
Majesty — and  had  been  in  South  America,  he  was  probably  a 
Portuguese,  who  came  under  Philip's  rule  with  the  conquest  of 
that  kingdom.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  pleading  for  freedom 
of  worship  for  his  people,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  who 
have  voluntarily  become  Christians,  and  then  relapsed,  are  fair 
game  for  the  Holy  Office. 


MR.  DENNIS'S  SCOTT.* 

ALWAYS  in  advance  of  his  age,  Scott,  as  he  tells  us,  never 
thought  much  of  his  own  poetry.  Nobody  contradicts  this 
but  Hogg,  who  says  that  Scott,  about  1804,  was  rather  attached 
to  his  own  verses.  But  the  critical  and  the  cultivated  of  to-day 
have  come  back  to  Sir  Walter's  opinion,  and  hold  his  rhymes  of 
little  account.  It  is  a  comfort  that  the  people  who  buy  poetry 
do  not  agree  with  the  author  and  his  critics.  Sir  Walter  sells 
better  than  anybody  still,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  succession  of 
new  editions  of  bis  works.  The  latest  is  Mr.  Dennis's,  a  handy 
convenient  set  of  volumes,  whereof  the  first  two  have  appeared. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  text,  which  is  tolerably 
corrupt,  as  Scott  was  too  busy,  too  indifierent,  and  too  incredulous 
of  his  own  value  to  correct  much.  Even  in  the  Author's  Edition 
(the  magniun  opus)  of  his  novels  there  are  not  infrequent 
printers'  errors,  and,  among  the  alterations  which  he  made, 
scarce  any  dealt  with  his  very  faulty  grammar.  Mr. 
Dennis  reluctantly  abridges  the  introductions  and  notes, 
those  notes  so  dear  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  lover  of  legend. 
A  brief  memoir  by  the  editor  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  memoir 
should  be,  and  we  think  that  we  have  never  seen  such  a  satisfac- 
tory short  sketch  of  Scott's  life  and  character.  It  is  based,  of 
-course,  on  Lockbart,  but  Lockhart  is  too  long  to  be  much  read  in 
an  age  of  hurry ;  and  Mr.  Dennis's  abridgment  is  admirable. 
He  adds  one  or  two  anecdotes  little  or  not  at  all  known,  such  as 
Cardinal  Newman's  remark  that  Scott  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  Wordsworth,  and  the  nurse's  story  of  Sir  Walter's  last  day, 
when  he  looked  up  and  down  Tweeddale,  for  that,  the  latest 
time,  then  turned  to  the  nurse,  and  said,  "  I'll  know  it  all  before 
night."  Against  Mr.  Carlyle's  criticism,  Mr.  Dennis  defends 
Scott  in  the  natural  and  obvious  way.  A  well-known  mischance, 
Scott's  neglect  to  answer  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  a  neglect 
inexplicable  in  so  punctual  a  correspondent,  probably  influenced 
the  critic  more  than  he  knew.  The  letter  expresses  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration,  which  had  changed  (as  Mr.  Carlyle's 
diary  shows)  to  a  kind  of  disdain  in  the  brief  interval  before 
Sir  Walter's  death.  Either  Mr.  Carlyle  was  insincere  when 
he  wrote  to  Scott,  or  the  neglect  of  his  letter  begat  a 
mood  of  angry  petulance,  in  spite  of  the  regret  which 
Scott,  we  believe,  expressed  through  a  friend  for  his  unusual 
negligence.  As  to  another  unhappy  matter,  the  Ballantyne 
business,  Mr.  Dennis  thinks  that  Scott  never  examined  the  books 
of  the  firm.  That  is  not  our  own  opinion ;  but  he  could  not  be 
aware  of  the  adventures  into  which  Constable's  London  corre- 
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spondent  had  plunged.  Business  in  Scotland  had  long  rested  on 
a  kind  of  airy  capital ;  a  system  of  bills  and  accommodations,  a 
delicate  fabric  of  credit,  was  almost  universal,  and  Scott  was 
dealing,  like  his  neighbours,  in  the  hopes  of  the  future  and,  as 
none  but  himself  could  have  done,  in  the  fertility  of  his  brain. 

As  to  literary  criticism,  Mr.  Dennis  meddles  with  it  little,  which 
we  need  not  regret ;  for  surely  all  has  been  said  that  need  be  said. 
Scott  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  delight  which  he  had  always 
taken  in  day-dreams  ;  his  verse  was  almost  incredibly  careless, 
and  yet  so  full  of  spirit  and  speed  that  it  carried  all  readers  away. 
He  was  the  last,  after  a  long  interval,  of  the  minstrels,  of  those 
who  told  a  tale  in  verse.  He  never  pretended  to  supply  discussion 
of  "  problems  "  which  never  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  produce  jewels 
of  diction.  His  best  verse  by  far  is  to  be  found  in  his  lyrics, 
many  of  which  are  perfect  in  technical  accomplishment,  and  need 
fear  no  comparison  with  the  verses  of  men  in  whom  technical 
accomplishment  is  the  strongest  point.  As  to  his  rhymed 
romances,  Scott  is  the  only  author  in  this  manner  whose  work 
endures,  between  Spenser  and  our  own  time.  Byron's  legends 
were  a  mere  continuation  of  Scott's,  in  form  and  measure  inspired 
by  Scott,  but  dealing  with  new  themes,  and  winning  most  of 
their  popularity  from  Byron's  character.  It  is  probable  that  his 
Laras  and  Corsaiis  are  not  the  most  enduring  part  of  his  work, 
that  Scott's  are  far  more  vital,  as  they  are  far  more  bright,  sweet, 
and  chivalrous.  He  thought  he  could  please  "  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  young  people  of  bold  and  active  dispositions " ;  he  pleases 
them  still,  and  others  who,  as  Mr.  Dennis  says,  "are  neither 
active  nor  bold."  He  is  of  all  poets  the  most  natural ;  natural 
even  in  his  uninspired  passages,  which  Ellis  wished  that  he 
would  hand  over  for  correction  to  some  careful  pupil  in 
his  school.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  springtime  of  life,  and  never 
may  our  autumn  be  ungrateful  to  his  frank  and  careless  energy ; 
to  the  pleasure  which  he  takes  and  gives  from  his  delight  in 
life  and  in  the  world.  He  can  never  please  people  who  care 
only  for  problems,  not  for  poetry,  and  prigs  and  pedants  he  can 
never  please.  They  make  themselves  heard,  and  they  rail  against 
the  minstrel ;  the  world  which  is  not  heard  goes  on  purchasing 
his  poems,  indiff"erent  to  the  peevishness  of  psychologists. 
Messieurs  les  Psychologues  endure  but  for  a  season ;  but  Scott's 
fame  is  as  imperishable  as  his  monument,  "  the  mountains  of  his 
native  land,"  and  Tweed  and  Yarrow  while  they  flow  are  vocal 
with  his  memory. 


BOOKS  ON  IRELAND.* 

THE  extensive  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  by-ways  of 
Irish  history  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  which  is  possessed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  has  been 
exhibited  to  students  in  divers  books  before  Secret  Service  under 
Pitt.  But  we  do  not  know  that  in  any  of  these  it  has  shown 
itself  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  present  volume.  The 
scheme  of  that  volume  is  indeed  somewhat  "  promiscuous  "  ;  and, 
to  a  person  tediously  cumbered  about  such  things,  may  seem  to 
labour  under  the  drawback  of  being  a  sort  of  running  commen- 
tary on  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky.  The  person  who  declines  to 
be  so  bothered  will,  especially  if  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  time,  experience  no  difficulty  and  find  much  pleasure 
in  the  reading.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  subjects  are  the  "  informers," 
the  "  traitors,"  the  what-ever-you-please-to-call-thems,  who 
helped  the  Government  to  break  up  the  United  Irishmen, 
to  get  over  Ninety-eight,  and  to  foil  Emmett's  conspiracy. 
His  attitude,  in  the  political  sense,  towards  these  worthies  is  a 
little  indistinct.  That  he  does  not  sympathize  with  them  is 
evident — indeed,  a  man's  sympathies  must  be  abnormally  wide 
and  warm  if  they  open  and  kindle  towards  informers  as  such.  But 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  not  very  fond  of  the  information  as 
distinguished  from  the  informer.  However,  he  professes  to  write 
with  the  object,  among  other  things,  of  warning  his  countrymen 
against  secret  Societies,  and  that  is  a  virtuous  object  enough. 

His  first,  and  evidently  his  favourite,  subject  is  a  certain 
mysterious  "  visitor  of  Lord  Downshire's,"  in  October  1797,  who 
had  occupied  the  pen  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  who  first  put  the 
Government  definitely  on  the  track  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  succeeds  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  identifying  this 
worthy  with  a  certain  Samuel  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  substance 
at  Newry,  and  a  prominent  malcontent,  who  seems  never  to  have 
been  even  suspected  by  his  companions.  The  amateur  detective 
a  century  after  date  has  certainly  got  together  a  most 
curious  collection  of  documents  for  the  history  of  informing, 
whether  we  believe  him  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  general  con- 
clusions. Another  figure  on  whom  this  avenger  follows  hard  is 
Francis  Magan,  a  hitherto  unsuspected  false  brother,  who  cer- 
tainly received  Government  pensions  and  gratuities,  and  on  whom 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  almost  fixes  the  charge  of  having  set  the  blood- 
hounds on  Lord  Edward,  when  they  actually  pulled  him  down. 
Hea%  y,  again,  is  the  indictment  piled  up  against  Leonard  McNally, 
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"  popular  barrister  "  and  literary  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have 
played  his  part  with  an  extraordinary  combination  of  eflrontery 
cind  skill.  But  perhaps  the  most  alarming  reversal  of  popular 
judgment  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  following  in  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky,  accomplishes,  is  in  reference  to  Arthur 

O'Leary  Father  O'Leary.    This  reverend  person  was  spoken 

of  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as  "  having  none  but  the  purest 
motives."  Alas  for  it!  the  gold  of  Pitt  makes  the  fame 
of  O'Leary  all  blotted  and  bleary ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has 
made  public  the  blots.  In  short,  nobody's  reputation  is  safe 
with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  documents,  and  for  our  part  we  feel  nearly 
sure  that  he  will  some  day  prove  Grattan  to  have  been  a 
pensioner  and  Curran  in  constant  receipt  of  gratuities.  Mean- 
while his  book,  though  not  as  yet  reaching  such  sensational 
heights  as  these,  wanders  into  the  oddest  places,  and  gives  the 
<]ueerest  details  of  them.    It  is  sometimes  quaintly  written. 

Embracing  the  famous  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  for  instance, 
naturally  suggests  the  exploit  of  the  legendary  butcher.  But  it 
was  a  congregation "  that  embraced  the  Duchess,  and  even 
police  magistrates  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  not  fine  a  congregation  forty  shillings  for  embracery  of  this 
metaphorical  kind.  There  are  some  painful  things  in  the  book  ; 
but  many  more  that  are  amusing.  A  better  addition  to  the 
curiosities  of  history  we  have  not  lately  seen. 

The  readers  of  Old  French  are,  we  fear,  not  many  ;  they  are 
•certainly  not  one-tenth  so  numerous  as  they  would  be  but  for 
the  exaggerated  conception  which  is  entertained,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  itself,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  language. 
Aspirants,  especiallv  if  they  have  a  taste  for  history,  might  do 
worse  than  begin  with  Mr.  Orpen's  excellently  edited  Song  of 
Dei-mot  and  the  Earl,  which  has  a  literal  translation  in  face,  and 
sufficient  text-notes  at  foot,  besides  a  liberal  commentary  on  the 
matter  at  the  end.  The  poem  is  not  exactly  new  to  students,  for 
it  was  published  by  that  industrious  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in 
<;omparison  with  whom  some  moderns  have  often  reminded  us 
unfavourably  enough.  But  the  text  of  that  edition  was  not 
perfect,  and  neither  M.  Michel  nor  Mr.  Wright,  his  coadjutor, 
iinew  much  about  the  Irish  names  which  play  so  large  a  part. 
For  the  song  concerns  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  is  admitted 
by  sober  historians  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  important  check  to 
Giraldus.  It  begins  with  the  abduction  of  the  forty- four-year- 
old  Dervorgilla  (whom,  we  regret  to  say,  according  to  our  poet's 
assurance,  Dermot  did  not  love  at  all ;  it  was  quite  a  political 
■business)  and  ends  abruptly  with  the  prowess  of  Meiler  Fitz- 
Henry  at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  In  the  interval  there  is  any 
-amount  of  fighting,  and  some  very  agreeable  episodes,  the  best  of 
these  latter  being  the  apparition  of  a  phantom  army  at  Wexford, 
■and  (still  better)  the  beheading  of  seventy  Irish  prisoners  by  the 
actual  hands  of  a  girl,  Alice  de  Berveny,  whose  lover  had  been 
killed  in  the  fight  where  they  were  taken.  She  not  only  beheaded 
them,  but  flung  their  bodies  from  the  cliff,  did  Alice,  who  must 
have  been  something  like  a  companion  to  go  campaigning  with. 

We  have  a  kindness  for  Father  Morris ;  a  greater  kindness,  we 
fear,  than  he  has  for  us,  though  he  is  wont  to  speak  of  our  per- 
versities more  with  sorrow  than  with  wrath.  W'e  have  a  kind- 
ness for  him  because  he  is  a  very  hqnest  man,  a  very  clever  man, 
■and  (though  we  may  confess,  while  disclaiming  the  least  intention 
to  be  oil'ensive,  that  his  enthusiasm  sometimes  amuses  us)  a 
very  enthusiastic  man.  If  all  Irishmen  were  like  him  there 
might  still  be  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Ireland  ;  but  the 
difficulty  would  never  be  unconquerable  by  patience,  good 
temper,  and  justice  going  a  little  to  the  side  of  kindness.  There- 
fore, we  read  with  pleasure  his  new  volume  of  essays,  which, 
though  the  Saint's  name  is  taken  by  no  means  in  vain,  really 
contain  a  sort  of  discussion  of  current  events  and  current  English 
views  of  Irish  character.  One  of  them  really  deals  with  St. 
Patrick  in  his  relations  with  St.  Martin  ;  another  is  a  severe 
baiting  of  that  poor  old  Bull  of  Pope  Adrian's  which  si  licet 
De  Rebus  Hibernicis  hibernice  loqui  is  such  a  red  rag  to  Irish 
patriots,  and  three  others.  By  the  way,  in  Father  Morris's 
laudations  of  the  unfailing  loyalty  of  Irishmen  to  the  Catholic 
Church  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  a  certain  little  transac- 
tion in  which  a  certain  Pope  said  something  about  a  certain  thing 
which  "  Plan  of  Campaign  nuncupatur."  As  for  the  Bull- 
baiting  and  the  wickedness  of  the  "  foreigner  "  Giraldus,  that  is 
a  long  question.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  "  Pro- 
testants," as  Father  Morris  would  call  us  (we  may  observe  in 
passing  that  he  will  not  catch  us  calling  him  a  "  Papist  "),  should 
attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  document,  or  why 
Englishmen  should.  We  invaded  and  conquered  Ireland  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  have  an 
unconquered  Ireland  at  our  doors,  and  because  the  Irish  could  not  or 
would  not  prevent  us.  Voilcl  tout  !  But  we  are  bound  to  observe 
as  historical  students  that,  if  this  document  is  to  go,  vast  num- 
bers of  other  historical  documents  which  stand  on  evidence  no 
stronger  or  even  much  weaker  will  have  to  go  too.  Again,  in  re- 
ference to  a  later  passage,  we  suspect  that,  if  Father  Morris 
found  anybody  else  treating  witnesses  on  his  own  side  as  he  him- 
self treats  M.  de  Mandat-Grancey,  he  would,  and  justly,  get  him 
to  his  weapons  in  reference  to  that  person.  But  no  doubt,  as 
Father  Morris  with  his  usual  frankness  and  honesty  acknowledges 
an  his  preface,  "  a  certain  ex  parte  tone  is  inevitable  "  in  an  arguer 
who,  as  he  does,  fixes  hia  r.onclusions  and  argues  up  to  them  from 
the  best  premisses  he  can  get.  All  men  do  that ;  very  likely  we 
sometimes  do  it  ourselves,  though  we  endeavour  not  to  do  it. 
And  iji  endeavomring  not  to  do  it  we  like  to  read  the  arguments 


of  honest  arguers  on  the  other  side,  whose  fallacies,  if  fallacies 
there  be,  are  only  paralogism  and  not  sophistry,  who  show 
neither  bad  blood  nor  bad  faith,  and  who,  if  they  sometimes  seem 
to  us  to  make  very  odd  use  of  their  investigations,  do  their  best 
to  investigate.    And  of  such  is  Father  William  Bullen  Morris. 

Dr.  Collier  is  well  known  by  his  school  history  of  Ireland.  His 
Central  Fif/ures  of  Irish  I£isto7-y  is  a,  sort  of  companion  to  that  work, 
intended  to  draw  certain  figures — St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba, 
Brian  Boru,  the  great  Geraldines  and  O'Neills,  &c. — in  a  more 
personal  and  dramatic  fashion  than  ordinary  history  allows  of. 
It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  but  of  course  the  curse  of  the  whole 
subject — the  impossibility  either  of  taking  a  side  without  ofl'end- 
ing  or  of  attempting  compromise  and  conciliation  without  off'ending 
worse — is  to  some  extent  on  it. 


THE  GEXTLEWOMAN'S  BOOK  OF  SPORTS.* 

WE  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  relief  as  we  remember, 
on  looking  at  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  "  Sports  " 
have  not  yet  been  made  compulsory,  and  that  though  no  doubt 
they  must,  be  included  in  "  the  higher  education,"  we  are  not 
all  of  us  compelled  to  mount  these  heights.  W^e  must  also,  at 
the  risk  of  being  censured  as  "  efi'eminate,"  regret  that  "  Croquet " 
has  not  been  allowed  a  place  among  the  sports  in  which  a  gentle- 
woman may  properly  engage.  We  freely  admit  that  the  game 
does  not  necessitate  the  wearing  of  "  knickerbockers "  or  of 
"  white  silk  stockings  and  sandals,"  nor  yet  of  "  indiarubber 
knee-boots,"  and  that  the  situations  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  play,  have  all  the  tameness  of  the  common  or  domestic 
lawn,  yet  we  wHl  maintain,  in  the  face  of  all  comers,  that 
it  is  a  "  Sport,"  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
We  must  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Badminton  l.ibrary  ;  they  might  take  it  up  as  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining "  Sports "  which  women  do  not  spoil  by  insisting  on 
learning  to  play  indifferently  well.  There  is  enough  skill  in 
croquet  to  make  it  a  good  and  interesting  game,  and  as  we  learn 
from  this  work  that  cricket  is  useful  as  a  discipline  to  the  temper 
"  which  will  stand  the  player  in  good  stead  when  cricket  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  for  the  same  purpose  we  can  confidently  re- 
commend croquet.  It  can  be  played  by  both  sexes,  by  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young,  by  the  very  stout  and  the  infirm,  and 
this  can  be  said  of  few  of  the  "  Sports  "  which  are  here  recom- 
mended. However  much  "  the  gentlewomen "  of  to-day  may 
despise  and  ignore  croquet,  no  one  who  watches  their  attempts  to 
play  golf  can  forget  that  they  are  the  daughters  of  mothers  who 
have  only  aspired  to  handle  the  mallet.  "  Blood  will  out,"  and  the 
"  swing  "  of  the  club  has  a  degrading  relationship  to  a  "  following 
stroke  "  at  croquet.  This  may  be  only  one  of  the  many  misfor- 
tunes attending  heredity,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  incurable 
mistakes  in  the  anatomy  of  women.  Unless  this  can  be  altered, 
we  must  again  show  our  courage  in  asserting  our  belief  that  at 
golf,  women  will  never  do  more  than  play  "  very  tolerably  for 
women."  Fishing,  sailing,  boating,  swimming,  skating,  lawn- 
tennis,  cricket,  archery,  golf,  and  fencing  are  the  sports  here 
dealt  with  by  lady  experts,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that,  while 
thevarious  forms  of  fishing  are  described  in  six  articles,  there  is 
none  on  hunting  or  shooting.  For  the  last  we  are  grateful,  as  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  women  who  handle  either 
rifle  or  gun,  unless  travelling  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
or  merely  practising  at  targets,  are  a  class  of  persons  we  should 
like  to  see  exterminated. 

We  believe  that  swimming,  skating,  lawn-tennis,  and  archery 
are  among  the  sports  which  every  girl  would  be  the  better  and 
the  healthier  for  learning,  and  the  most  captious  of  critics  can 
find  no  fault  with  these  forms  of  exercise.  In  the  article  on  Lawn- 
tennis,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  we  are  much 
attracted  by  the  fox-terrier  "  markers,"  whose  training  in  their 
office  seems  to  have  been  so  perfect  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
they  did  not  "  call  a  fault  "  by  barking.  We  note  also  with 
approval  that  the  gentlewoman  is  advised  not  to  wear  white 
shoes,  they  being  apt  to  convey  a  false  impression  as  to  the  size 
of  her  feet. 

We  are  told  in  the  article  on  Swimming  much  that  is  instruc- 
tive ;  but  there  is  one  statement  which  is  truly  surprising,  and 
ought  to  be  most  reassuring  to  those  who  fear  these  sporting 
tendencies  in  women  may  lead  to  an  undue  neglect  of  the  de- 
corums in  dress : — "  We  also  wear  scarlet  thread  stockings,  for 
decency's  sake  " — we  have  yet  to  learn  that  bare  feet  are  indecent. 

Cricket  and  fencing  must  be  numbered  among  the  sports  which 
the  very  few  will  attempt,  and  in  which  no  women  can  be 
experts.  They  may  play  the  one,  and  practise  the  other,  but 
they  will  have  all  the  interest  of  "  monstrosities "  attaching  to 
them,  and  can  in  the  nature  of  things  never  be  authorities.  If  it 
amuses  them  "  to  go  in"  on  these  terms,  we  cannot  see  any  objec- 
tion to  their  doing  so,  and  we  may  comfort  those  who  agitate 
themselves  on  the  mannish  ways  of  the  present  generation  that 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  will  always  make 
these  aspiring  females  among  the  very  few,  and  their  ranks  will 
not  be  largely  recruited.  They  will  never  lack  "  brass."  We 
are  told  in  the  article  on  Fencing  that  it  is  better  to  wear  a 
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corduroy  jacket,  strenfrthened  with  a  "  fine  steel-chain  mail 
placed  between  two  folds  of  doeskin."  It  is  certainly  well  to  be 
invulnerable,  but  to  some  it  will  not  sound  inviting. 

Considering  how  much  nonsense  is  often  talked  liotli  for  and 
against  sports  and  women,  this  book  is  sensibly  wril  ten,  and  if 
the  authors  describe  their  per.«onal  prowess  with  somewhat  absurd 
energy,  we  must  recollect  that  they  consider  themselves  the 
gentlewomen  pioneers  of  a  great  and  healthy  reformation.  As 
long  as  they  are  not  taken  too  seriously,  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  them. 


MARTIN'S  RECORD  INTERPRETER.* 

THIS  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  one  of  the  tools  that  books  are 
made  with.  Mr.  Martin  has  long  served  the  public  at  the 
Record  Office,  and  is  probably  as  familiar  as  any  man  living  with 
the  ways  of  English  medieval  manuscripts.  Every  one  who  has 
read  such  manuscripts  at  all  is  aware  that  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing the  handwriting  in  itself,  at  any  rate  before  handwriting 
came  to  its  worst  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may 
almost  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  that  of  recognizing  and 
correctly  interpreting  the  constant  abbreviations.  A  great 
many  contractions  are  so  common  that  they  soon  cease  to 
give  trouble,  and  every  MS.  will  have  its  familiar  ones,  according 
to  the  subject-matter  and  the  scribe,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
universal.  But  the  less  familiar  ones  may  be  puzzling  even  to  a 
practical  reader ;  and  a  single  illegible  or  wrongly  read  contrac- 
tion may  quite  spoil  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs.  Mr.  Martin  has  well  earned  the  blessing  of  manuscript- 
grubbers,  a  small  but  zealous  tribe,  and  not  without  importance 
even  in  men's  practical  affairs,  by  putting  his  experience  at  their 
disposal. 

Mr.  Martin  has  added  a  glossary  of  Latin  words  which  the  record 
student  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  his  manuscriuts,  and  will  not  find 
in  an  ordinary  Latin  dictionary.  This  glossary  is  not  intended,  of 
course,  to  supersede  Du  Cange ;  it  is  a  practical  companion  for 
the  reader,  not  entering  upon  discussion  of  doubtful  meanings  or 
historical  elucidation.  Some  of  the  pseudo-classical  forms  and  per- 
versions of  classical  terms  are  both  amusing  and  provoking  to  the 
modern  scholar:  as,  bilagines,  by-laws,  proconsul,  a  justice  in 
eyre.  A  few  of  Mr.  Martin's  explanations  appear  to  us  misleading  ; 
unless  indeed  they  rest  on  the  context  of  unpublished  passages 
where  he  has  noted  the  words.  Alodium  is  translated  "  a  free 
manor."  We  know  alodium  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  the  current 
Latin  equivalent  of  "book-land."  If  it  was  ever  a  synonym  of 
maneriimi,  such  use  of  it  was  exceptional.  The  translation  of 
scotalla,  "  a  feast  provided  by  contribution,"  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  Scot-ale  is  illustrated  at  large  in  the  volume  of 
Glastonbury  cnstumals  printed  last  year  by  the  Somerset  Record 
Society.  There  was  no  providing  of  ale  by  contribution  in  the 
ordinary  sense  ;  the  lord  found  the  ale,  and  his  tenants  were  ex- 
pected to  come  and  drink  it,  paying  a  "scot"  fixed  by  custom. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  generally  to  the  lord's  profit  or 
not.  Mr.  Elton  thinks  that  in  at  least  one  case  where  the  pay- 
ments are  specified  he  must  have  been  out  of  pocket.  We  know 
that  at  the  special  work-days  or  "  precariae  "  where  the  lord  en- 
tertained the  workers,  and  which  are  therefore  described  as  "  ad 
cibum  domini,"  the  cost  of  the  food  sometimes  exceeded  the 
estimated  value  of  the  work.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  dominiis 
is  "a  title  anciently  applied  to  .  .  .  a  bachelor  of  arts";  the 
statement  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  only  the  title  is  still  in  official 
use.  The  Cambridge  Tripos  lists  are  the  first  example  to  come 
to  mind.  It  is  also  rather  curious  that  Mr.  Martin  gives  vosare, 
to  address  in  the  plural,  but  not  the  correlative  tibisareor  tuisare, 
mod.  Fr.  tutoyer,  which  was  equally  current  in  medieval  Latin. 
We  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse  oti'hand  for  its  occurrence 
in  English  documents,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
not  occur.  It  may  be  matter  of  opinion  whether  it  were 
worth  the  pains  to  set  down  in  such  a  list  as  this  an  odd  and 
obscure  word  like  cavfara  (said  to  be  "  ordeal  by  hot  iron"),  for 
which  Du  Gange  gives  only  one  reference.  And  we  should  like 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Martin  is  sure  that  henwrda  is  not  a  mere 
corruption  of  benerthe.  However,  we  have  said  that  the  glossary 
is  not  a  dictionary,  and  we  must  not  criticize  it  as  if  it  professed 
to  be  one. 

The  list  of  Latin  names  of  places  will  be  found  of  great  use. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  medieval  scribe  who  would  not  be 
frankly  medieval  is  the  great  trouble ;  the  sort  of  man  who 
made  Guildford  go  masquerading  as  Aureum  Vadum,  or  turned 
Aspeden  into  Caverna  Vipei-ina,  and  Fulham  into  Volucriim 
Domus.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Martin  is  more  confident  than 
Professor  Earle  as  to  the  situation  of  that  once  famous  but  for- 
gotten place,  Clovesho.  However,  the  identification  he  gives 
(Clift'e  at  Hoo,  in  Kent)  is  the  most  plausible  yet  proposed.  At 
the  end  are  what  Mr.  Martin  calls  "  a  few  Latin  Christian  names," 
as  if  implying  that  he  could  give  us  plenty  more.  The  samples 
will  be  enough  to  enlarge  many  people's  notions  of  the  resources 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  What  should  we  say  if  we  met  in  a  novel, 
for  example,  with  a  Lady  Scissibota  Turchill  ?  Yet  both  name 
of  baptism  and  surname  are  vouched  for.    Turgiva  is  another 
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queer  name  for  which  no  English  equivalent  has  been  found. 
There  is  some  amusement  as  well  as  much  utility  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Martin's  lists.  As  a  book  of  working  use,  however, 
it  must  be  judged,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended. 


PICTORIAL  ATLAS  TO  HOMER.* 

THE  publication  of  such  a  work  as  this  in  a  form  within  the' 
reach  of  ordinary  schools  marks  the  great  advance  accom- 
plished within  the  last  generation  in  everything  concerning  the 
Realien  of  classical  studies.  Here,  instead  of  the  meagre  illustra- 
tions dispersed  through  the  old-fashioned  classical  dictionaries, 
we  have  a  typical  selection  of  Homeric  subjects  from  every  period 
of  Greek  art,  in  which  almost  every  important  episode  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  accounted  for.  And  the  descriptive  text  is 
not  only  adequate  in  the  way  of  commentary  and  explanation, 
but  so  well  equipped  with  references  that  it  may  be  found  useful 
by  teachers  and  advanced  workers  who  wish  to  pursue  any 
Homeric  motive  in  classical  art.  The  reproductions  are  limited 
to  such  as  could  be  made  available  for  a  work  of  moderate  cost, 
and  are  therefore  of  varying  merit  and  exactness.  But  the  text, 
with  commendable  candour,  points  out  any  grave  deviation  from 
the  original.  It  is  obvious  that  any  more  ambitious  method 
would  have  so  much  increased  the  expense  of  production  as  to- 
frustrate  the  object  in  view.  And,  after  making  all  deductions 
for  inaccuracies  and  roughness  of  execution,  these  plates  ought 
to  give  the  young  Homeric  scholar  a  very  fair  notion  of  the 
wealth  of  Greek  illustrative  art  in  itself,  and  of  the  important 
part  played  in  it  by  Homer  and  the  Homeric  cycle. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  book  will  be  used  after,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  some  sort  of  elementary  instruction  as  to  the 
history  and  development  of  Greek  art  in  general.  The  arrange- 
ment is  by  subjects,  following  the  order  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  ;  the  date  of  each  work  is  assigned  as  near  as  may  be  in 
the  descriptive  text,  but  in  the  plates  no  attempt  is  made  at  any 
chronological  sequence.  Indeed  this  could  have  been  done,  if  at 
all,  only  with  great  waste  of  space.  A  boy  turned  loose  upon 
this  atlas  without  previous  warning  might  be  considerably  be- 
wildered in  his  art-notions  by  finding  Mycentean  fragments  of 
pottery  cheek  by  jowl  with  Pompeian  mosaics  and  late  Grseco- 
Roman  wall-paintings ;  not  to  mention  the  considerable  differ- 
ences of  method  and  style  within  the  range  of  strictly  classical 
vase-decoration.  These  matters,  however,  concern  the  discretion 
of  teachers.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  archaic  style  will 
not  appeal  more  to  boys  than  the  classical.  The  Mycenaean 
warriors  with  huge  noses  in  the  first  plate  have  something  irre- 
sistibly boyish  about  them.  Among  the  most  curious  types  of 
antique  Homeric  illustration  is  the  Roman  "  Tabula  Iliaca," 
apparently  intended  as  a  graphic  index  or  mcmoria  technica  to 
the  contents  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  some  cases  other  poems  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  We  commend  this  book  to  nil  parents  and 
masters  of  boys  learning  Homer,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  same  plan  of  illustration  extended  to  other  classical  authors. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  CLASSIC  ORNAMENT.f 

THE  author  of  this  copiously  illustrated  and  handsome  volume 
on  ancient  forms  of  ornament  may  well  call  it  a  "  New 
History,"  as  it  chiefly  consists  of  a  collection  of  theories  of  the 
most  novel  and  amazing  character  that  it  has  been  our  lot  ta 
encounter  within  a  long  time.  Mr.  Goodyear  tries  to  prove  that 
a  combination  of  Sun  and  Phallic  worship  was  the  one  funda- 
mental principle  at  the  root  of  all  ancient  religions,  and  that  one 
plant — the  lotus — as  a  symbol  of  these  notions,  gave  rise  ta 
almost  all  the  forms  of  ornament  which  were  employed  by  all  the 
races  of  classical  antiquity.  According  to  Mr.  Goodyear,  the 
lotus-plant  is  to  be  seen  in  early  patterns  of  every  kind — in  the 
rosettes  and  meanders  of  Mycenasan  jewelry  and  painting,  in  the 
spirals  and  geometric  patterns  on  Cypriote  pottery,  in  the  con- 
centric ring  ornaments  on  Egyptian  scarabs,  in  the  Sacred  Tree 
with  its  guardian  cherubs  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  in  the  ivy-leaf 
pattern  on  Greek  vases  and  coins,  in  the  Ionic  capital  of  the 
Greek  architects,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  conceivable  place  and  age 
down  to  the  simple  spiral  ornaments  on  the  Swedish  axes  from 
tumuli  of  the  Bronze  age,  and,  lastly,  on  the  pre-historic  pottery 
of  America.  This  so-called  Grammar  would  have  us  believe  that 
men  of  ancient  days  were  deaf  to  all  intellectual  and  religion* 
conceptions  except  one,  and  blind  to  all  forms  of  beauty  in  nature 
except  this  one  plant — the  lotus. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  a  work  as  this  seriously,  and  one 
cannot  even  glance  at  it  without  regretting  that  such  real  in- 
genuity and  the  collection  of  so  much  that  is  interesting  should 
be  rendered  almost  completely  worthless  by  this  one  fixed  idea 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  author's  head.  It  would  be  a 
wearisome  and  unprofitable  task  to  refute  the  many  miscon- 
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ceptions  of  this  book  in  detail.  We  may,  however,  mention  one 
or  two  points  as  examples  of  the  whole.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently recurring  motives  in  the  art  of  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
both  on  a  small  scale,  as  on  the  Assyrian  cylinder-signets,  and  on 
the  large  sculptured  wall-slabs  from  the  Palace  of  Nimroud,  is 
that  of  the  Sacred  Tree  (flom),  with  a  guardian  deity  on  each 
side  of  it  touching  its  branches  with  a  conical  object.  Like  most 
other  things,  Mr.  Goodyear  makes  this  sacred  tree  into  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  lotus-plant.  But  its  real  meaning  has,  not  very 
long  ago,  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tylor,  of  Oxford,  whose 
obviously  correct  interpretation  makes  this  design  one  of  very 
exceptional  interest.  It  was  in  ancient  times,  as  Pliny  tells  us 
in  his  interesting  account  of  the  palm-tree,  the  custom  for  the 
cultivators  of  date-palms  to  ensure  the  I'ertilization  of  the  blossoms 
on  the  female  trees  by  shaking  on  to  them  pollen  from  the  flower 
of  the  male  trees.  This  naturally  became  a  sacred  act,  and  was 
performed,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
with  various  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  importance  of 
ensuring  a  good  crop  of  dates  was  a  very  momentous  thing  for 
a  people  who  depended  so  largely  upon  them  for  food,  and  thus 
this  mysterious  agricultural  process  became  a  very  favourite  one 
for  representation  in  all  branches  of  ancient  Assyrian  art.  Since 
Dr.  Tylor  gave  us  the  key,  the  motive  of  the  relief  is  perfectly 
plain;  in  one  hand  the  strange-looking  deity,  half-human  and 
tialf-beast  or  bird,  holds  a  basket  of  the  pollen-covered  blossom, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  applies  one  of  the  conical  blossoms 
to  the  grovv'ing  date-palm,  which  is  represented  with  more  or  less 
conventionalism  of  treatment. 

At  p.  19  a  drawing  from  a  painting  at  Philse,  copied  from 
Champollion,  is  given,  which  is  supposed  to  show  the  lotus-plant 
growing  out  of  the  dead  body  of  the  mystic  Osiris.  The  drawing 
is  a  very  inaccurate  and  misleading  one,  and  the  whole  point  of 
this  interesting  painting  is  quite  different  from  what  Mr.  Goodyear 
takes  it  to  be.  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  his  valuable  work  on  ancient 
mythology,  The  Golden  Bough,  a  perusal  of  which  we  may  re- 
commend to  the  author  of  this  Grammar,  has  shown  that  this 
motive,  frequently  repeated  on  the  painted  coffins  of  Egypt,  is 
really  a  very  interesting  representation  of  the  earliest  conception 
of  Osiris,  not  as  the  Sun-god,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Corn,  and 
it  is  wheat  which  is  growing  out  of  his  mummified  corpse. 

"With  regard  to  the  ivy-wreath,  so  commonly  used  as  an  orna- 
ment on  Greek  vases  and  on  the  beautiful  silver  coins  of  Boeotia, 
one  can  only  remark  that  the  artistic  Greek  knew  what  he  was 
•about,  and  most  certainly  did  not  intend  to  represent  a  lotus-plant 
when  he,  so  skilfully  and  with  such  minute  and  yet  decorative 
realism,  painted  on  his  vase  or  engraved  on  his  coin-die  the 
leaves,  tendrils,  and  clustered  berries  of  the  ivy  in  the  clearest 
and  most  unmistakable  fashion. 

And  yet  the  truth  is  that  the  lotus  was  so  beautiful  and  so 
decorative  a  plant  that  Mr.  Goodyear  might  well  have  made  a 
large  and  interesting  book  on  the  varied  forms  of  ornament  which 
really  were  invented  out  of  it,  and  used  first  in  Egypt,  and  then 
from  Egypt  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  without  needlessly  dragging  in  hosts  of  other 
patterns  and  forms  of  ornament  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
<lo  with  the  lotus-plant.  As  it  is,  however,  this  Grammar  of  the 
Lotus  is  a  work  which  has  value  from  its  large  number  of  illus- 
trations of  various  classes  of  ancient  ornament,  but  as  regards  its 
text  it  is  a  book  which  might  go  far  to  mislead  a  too  credulous 
•student. 


MAYFAIR  AND  BELGRAVIA." 

rriHAT  this  handsome  and  finely-illustrated  volume  should 
-L  have  leave  to  exist  is  a  sign  of  these  times  of  interest  in  old 
London.  The  maps  are  particularly  interesting,  and  go  far  to 
correct  the  more  palpable  errors  of  the  text.  Other  less  easily 
discerned  errors  there  are,  and  in  two  or  three  particulars  the 
reader  is  wholly  at  Mr.  Clinch's  mercy,  and  must  accept  his  state- 
ments, as  there  is  no  better  authority.  The  clash  between  text 
•and  illustrations  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  reference  to  p.  6, 
where  Mr.  Clinch  falls  into  the  time-honoured  mistake,  so  often 
corrected  of  late  years,  of  mixing  up  Ebury  and  Neyte,  and 
identifymg  the  "  neat-houses  "  of  Pepys  with  the  manor-'house  of 
Ebury.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clinch  never  heard  cows  called  neat  cattle, 
or  cow-houses  called  neat-houses,  or  a  drover  called  a  neatherd. 
But  other  people  have  been  more  fortunate ;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
manor-house  of  Ebury  cannot  possibly  have  been  at  the  same 
time  the  manor-house  of  Neyte,  any  more  than  Windsor  Castle 
can  be  Buckingliam  Palace.  But,  lest  we  should  have  any  mis- 
givings on  the  subject,  Mr.  Clinch  furnishes  us  with  a  map 
dated  as  early  as  1614,  in  which  the  manor  which  had  the 
neat-houses  on  it  is  called  "  Eybury."  Neyte  is  not,  and  never 
was,  any  part  of  the  Grosvenor  estate.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  identify  it  for  Mr.  Clinch ;  though,  if  this  error  stood  alone, 
it  might  be  worth  while.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  this 
assertion?  It  is  on  p.  183.  "The  name  Oxford  Street  was 
given  to  the  road  from  the  fact  of  its  leading  to  that  city."  But 
Mr.  Clinch  is  said  on  his  title-page  to  have  written  a  history 
of  St.  Marylebone,  and  must  surely  know  that  at  first 
Oxford  Street  was  only  that  part  of  the  road  to  Uxbridge  and 

*  Mayfair  and  Belgravia ;  being  an  Historical  Account  o  f  the  Farish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  By  George  Clinch,  of  the  Department  of 
Prmted  Books,  British  Museum.    Londoa  :  Truslove  &  Shirley.    1892.  I 


Edgware  which  passed  through  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  and 
was  called  after  the  ground  landlord — Lord  Oxford.  So,  too,  we 
have  a  wonderful  mixture  of  mistakes  on  p.  114.  They  relate  to 
the  will  of  "  rich  Audley,"  the  money-lender.  "  He  left  a  large 
portion  of  his  property  to  Thomas  Davies  or  Davis,  a  bookseller 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  one  of  his  executors  ;  afterwards 
Sir  Thomas  Davies,  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  Every  single 
clause  of  this  sentence  is  wrong.  Audley  left  Davies  no  land.  He 
was  not  a  bookseller.  He  did  not  live  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
His  name  was  not  Thomas.  He  was  not  Audley's  executor.  He 
was  never  Lord  Mayor,  nor  yet  a  knight.  As  his  story  is  well 
known,  and  in  print  in  books  to  which  Mr.  Clinch  has  access,  this 
mistake  is  as  unpardonable  as  either  of  the  others  we  have  men- 
tioned. At  p.  82  we  read  "  the  Ranger's  Lodge  stood  on  the 
very  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  Apsley  House."  But  Mr.  Clinch 
himself  has  told  us  on  the  previous  page  that  the  ground  was 
occupied  by  an  apple-stall ;  and,  as  no  Ranger's  Lodge  ever  stood 
here,  we  can  but  think  he  has  mixed  up  Apsley  House  and  the 
Ranger's  Lodge  which  stood  nearly  opposite  in  the  Green  Park,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Constitution  Hill.  Two  bronze  stags  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  Lodge  are  now  at  Albert  Gate. 

Leaving  Mr.  Clinch's  text  aside  ''as  worthless — and,  worse, 
misleading — we  may  unreservedly  praise  the  illustrations.  It 
is,  in  fact,  odd,  but  not  unparalleled,  that  Mr.  Clinch  should 
know  so  little  of  his  subject,  and  yet  know  so  well  what 
maps  and  pictures  would  best  illustrate  it.  We  had  a  similar 
example  in  a  book  on  part  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  the 
author,  himself  making  every  possible  error,  gave  his  readers  a 
series  of  illustrations  by  which  the  worst  were  corrected.  The 
map  of  Eybury  is  very  interesting ;  so  is  the  view  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner  in  1797,  apparently  from  the  curious  but  anonymous 
picture  lately  added  to  the  National  Gallery.  So  is  the  plan  of 
the  Berkeley  estate  in  17 10.  The  site  now  occupied  by  St. 
James's  and  the  Savile  Clubs  and  by  Sir  J.  Goldsmid's  house  was 
"  the  Statuary's  Yard."  Here  the  Tybuni  crossed  the  road,  and 
fell  into  the  Green  Park  by  "  the  drain  or  Gulley  Hole."  No 
doubt  Engine  Street,  so  stupidly  renamed  Brick  Street  a  few 
years  ago,  was  called  after  the  stone-cutting  machine  worked  by 
the  Tyburn,  which  the  statuary  used.  The  Stonebridge  is  not 
marked,  and  Stonebridge  Close  is  crossed  by  Half-Moon  Street, 
Ebury  Street,  Brutton  Street,  and  Stratton  Street.  Ebury  has  been 
changed  into  Clarges,  and  Brutton  into  Bolton,  and  the  narrow 
lane  leading  to  Shepherd's  Market  is  no  longer  labelled  White 
Horse  Street.  There  is  also  a  capital  map  of  part  of  the  parish 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  which  shows  that  the  whole 
district  between  Bond  Street  and  Park  Lane  was  already  covered 
with  houses  in  1761.  If  Mr.  Wheatley  should  issue  a  new  edition 
of  his  entertaining  book.  Round  About  Ficcadilly  and  Pall  Mall, 
and  could  borrow  Mr.  Clinch's  illustrations,  and  especially  his 
maps  and  plans,  we  should  have  a  combination  of  what  is  best 
in  both  ;  but  when  Mr.  Clinch  describes  his  odd  compilation 
as  "  an  historical  account  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,''  he 
should  have  added  for  the  information  of  his  possible  reader  that 
the  history  has  been  left  out,  and  the  account  has  been  re-cooked 
from  unsafe  authorities,  to  which  are  added  many  delightful 
and  facetious  errors  by  Mr.  Clinch  alone. 


FOUR  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

THERE  are  brought  under  our  notice  simultaneously  two 
books  on  nerve  exhaustion  and  two  on  indigestion.  It 
would  be  a  rash  thing  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  this 
one  fact ;  nevertheless,  if  we  venture  on  the  induction  that  these 
are  the  two  disorders  most  frequently  met  with  among  civilized 
races,  we  need  not  go  far  for  abundant  confirmatory  evidence. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  higher  the  development  and 
specialization  of  an  organism  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  disease, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  complex  machinery  is  more  apt 
to  get  out  of  gear  than  that  of  a  simpler  character.  The  nervous 
system  of  man  is  more  highly  organized  and  specialized  than  any- 
thing corporeal  in  the  whole  animal  world,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  "  nerves  "  are  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sufi'erings  of  civilized  humanity.  Though 
the  strain  on  "  wind  and  limb  "  is  much  less  among  us  than  our 
ancestors,  who  got  their  living  by  hunting  or  pastoral  pursuits, 
on  the  nerve-centres  it  is  much  greater.  The  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  the  cerebro-.spinal  system,  together  with  the  more  nume- 
rous inducements  to  mental  overwork,  bringing  with  it  the 
temptation  to  spur  the  jaded  brain  by  oft-repeated  doses  of 
alcohol,  leads  to  the  wrecking  or  destruction  of  many  a  useful 
life.  The  object  of  Dr.  Robsou  Roose's  work  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  various  functional  nerve-troubles,  with  the  treatment  to 
which  the  sufferers  should  be  subjected ;  and  he  also  considers  in 
a  less  ample  manner  the  derangements  of  circulation,  digestion, 
and  respiration.  The  distinction  between  functional  and  organic 
diseases  is  that  in  the  former  no  structural  alteration  can  be  found 


*  Nerve  Prostration  and  other  Functional  Disorders  of  Daily  Life. 
Second  edition.  Bj- Robson  Roose,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.C.S.  London  :  H.  K. 
Lewis. 

Nervovs  Exhaustion,  its  Causes,  Outcomes,  and  Treatment.  By  Walter 
Tvrrell,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.    London  :  Kegau  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 
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by  any  means  we  possess ;  whereas  in  the  latter  some  tissue- 
change  is  demonstrable.  Those  belonging  to  the  former  class  are 
usually  curable,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  improvement,  by  treat- 
ment ;  the  latter  are  prone  to  go  slowly  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
their  course  is  not  nmch  influenced  by  anything  we  may  do,  as 
degenerated  tissue  cannot  be  restored.  High-j)ressure  work,  ex- 
cesses of  any  land,  want  of  proper  rest  or  food — indeed,  every- 
thing productive  of  debility,  particularly  where  there  is  hereditary 
predisposition — may  lead  to  neurasthenia.  The  author  goes  fully 
into  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  numerous  dis- 
eases of  this  class — e.g.  insomnia,  epilepsy,  migraine,  angina 
pectoris,  &c.  The  book  does  not  contain  much  original  matter  ; 
but  the  available  knowledge  on  the  subjects  discussed  is  brought 
together  in  a  convenient  and  readable  form  with  considerable 
judgment  and  skill. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Tyrrell's  little  work  with  much  satisfaction. 
His  method  of  treating  his  subject  appears  to  us  thoroughly 
scientific.  He  points  out  that  much  of  our  nerve-trouble  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  constitutions  have  not  become  adapted 
quickly  enough  to  the  altered  environment  brought  about  by  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  occurred  daring  the  present  century,  and 
he  takes  the  hopeful  view  that  such  adaptation  will  ultimately 
take  place.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  come  after  us,  we  sincerely 
trust  that  he  may  be  right.  Another  important  point  upon  which 
the  author  dwells  is  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  organs  and  tissues 
which  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  local  are  really  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  nerve-centres  which  control  the  circulation, 
and  if  cure  is  to  take  place,  it  must  begin  with  them.  In  com- 
mon with  all  physicians  of  the  present  day,  he  recognizes  the 
enormous  influence  of  heredity  in  the  production  of  neurotic 
afiections.  AVe  think  the  name  "  suppressed  gout,"  as  applied 
to  the  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  de- 
scribes under  it,  is  unfortunate,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
reserve  the  term  "  gout "  to  describe  those  morbid  conditions 
which  are  abnays  associated  with,  if  not  caused  by,  lithiasis.  The 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  hysteria  only  among  civilized 
nations  as  having  "  originated  in  long-continued  suppression  of 
emotion  "  seems  a  doubtful  one,  as  the  power  of  control  would 
surely  be  strengthened,  and  not  weakened,  by  practice.  Farther, 
the  assertion  that  the  savage  keeps  back  no  emotion  does  not 
tally  with  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  stoicism  displayed  daring 
torture  and  death  by  Kaffirs  and  members  of  many  Indian  tribes. 
It  appears  probable  that  hysteria  has  arisen  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  from  the  same  causes,  as  other  nerve-diseases.  The 
chapter  on  epilepsy  is  a  particularly  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
one.  The  plan  recommended  for  treating  patients  suffering  from 
diseases  of  this  class  is,  in  short,  very  great  attention  to  general 
hygiene,  and  the  administration  of  very  small  doses  of  strychnine. 
He  is  no  believer  in  bromide  of  potassium  ;  but  herein  we  cannot 
agree  with  him,  thinking,  as  we  do,  that  acute  attacks  in  both 
hysteria  and  epilepsy  may  be  warded  off'  by  its  administration, 
and  thus  the  permanent  injury  left  by  each  fit  be  avoided,  and 
the  vicious  habit  broken.  Further,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
many  cases  of  the  latter  disease  have  been  actually  cured  by  a 
prolonged  course  of  bromide.  We  commend  Mr.  Tyrrell's  book 
to  the  notice  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  his 
subject. 

The  main  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  indigestion  in  civilized 
life  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
sedentary  pursuits  and  does  not  get  sutficient  physical  exercise  or 
fresh  air.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  not  prone  to  it,  and  when 
it  occurs  in  him  is  usually  caused  by  his  having  to  live  on  poor 
and  indigestible  food.  In  the  well-to-do  classes  too  rich  and 
too  much  food  and  drink  aid  the  deficient  exercise  in  pro- 
ducing biliary  and  gastric  disorder.  Dr.  Herschell  says,  in  his 
preface  : — "  The  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  writing  this 
book  is  to  present  in  a  form  sufficiently  concise  and  methodical 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  a  rcsumk  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  indigestion."  In  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  this  object  he  has  met  with  very  considerable  success. 
He  first  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  process  of  normal 
digestion,  and  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  principal  causes 
which  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  this  function. 
The  division  of  such  causes,  into  those  affecting  the  actual 
mechanism  of  digestion,  and  those  underlying  and  predisposing 
to  such  morbid  conditions,  is  a  convenient  one ;  but  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  of  the  latter  class  are  far  more 
important  than  those  of  the  former.  To  attempt  to  cure  a  case  of 
acid  dyspepsia  by  the  administration  of  alkalies,  without  trying 
to  discover  and  remove  the  constitutional  condition  (such  as  gout 
or  improper  diet)  leading  up  to  it,  would  be  an  unscientific 
paltering  with  symptoms.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  signs  of  dyspepsia,  these  being  only  too  well 
known  to  many  of  us  from  personal  experience.  The  proper 
methods  of  examining  the  digestive  organs,  and  such  secretions  as 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  are  then  indicated.  In 
chapter  v.  are  mentioned  the  chief  clinical  varieties  of  the 
disease,  with  special  reference  to  diagnosis.  The  last  chapter 
gives  the  outlines  of  treatment  appropriate  to  the  various  forms  of 
indigestion,  and  the  special  treatment  required  for  some  particular 
conditions  which  cannot  be  classified  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  Dr.  Herschell  has  been  careful  to  acknowledge  the 
source  of  any  facts  derived  from  the  writings  of  other  authors. 

Under  the  somewhat  pretentious  title  of  "  The  lied  Cross 
Series  of  Health  Handbooks,"  Messrs.  William  Paterson  &  Co. 


have  published  two  little  manuals  written  by  Dr.  Dewar.  The 
first — which  we  have  not  seen — is  called  What  Ails  the  Baby  ? 
but  we  notice  that  the  quotations  from  reviews  upon  it  are  taken 
exclusively  from  lay  and  not  medical  journals.  The  second, 
entitled  Dysiiepsia,  we  have  before  us.  It  should  rather  have 
been  called  "  How  to  Avoid  Dyspepsia,"  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
deals  with  the  diet  required  by  people  in  ordinary  health.  The 
two  or  three  chapters  upon  the  treatment  of  dyspeptics  would 
have  been  better  omitted,  as  they  are  apt  to  delude  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer  from  this  fell  disease  into  the  idea  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  this  little  book,  he  is  competent  to  undertake  the 
management  of  his  own  case.  Apart  from  this  objection,  the 
author  has,  however,  given  a  very  fair  account  of  food,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  system.  Consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  is  displayed,  and  "  fads  "  are  judi- 
ciously avoided. 


GUILD  LIFE.* 

THERE  is  so  much  activity  at  present  among  the  folk  learned 
in  municipal  antiquities  that  a  reader  might  be  excused  if 
he  fancied  Mr.  Lambert's  title  to  refer  to  it.  There  is  certainly 
life,  if  not  in  guilds,  in  those  who  print  and  publish  the  records 
of  their  existence.  There  are  of  course  no  guilds  in  England,  but 
the  Act  of  1557  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Colston  is 
ready  to  remind  us  that  there  are  guilds  in  Edinburgh.  We  have 
all  heard  the  mysterious  title  "  Dean  of  Guild,"  but  what  it 
means  is  explained,  in  a  kind  of  way,  by  Mr.  Colston,  who  writes, 
unfortunately  for  his  English  readers,  in  the  Scottish  language. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  arrive  at  the  interpretation  thereof, 
but  one  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  though  Mr.  Colston  does  not 
mention  it.  The  old  Edinburgh  guilds  not  only  were  religious, 
but  borrowed  ecclesiastical  names  for  their  officials,  names  which 
since  the  days  of  John  Knox  have  otherwise  lost  their  meaning 
north  of  the  Tweed.  A  number  of  trades  were  associated 
together,  and  so  remain,  under  the  significant  appellation  of 
"  Mary's  Chapel."  The  head  of  each  guild  is  "  the  Deacon."  In 
Mary's  Chapel  there  are  two  such  Deacons,  who  preside  alter- 
nately. The  meetings  used  to  beheld  in  a  hall  in  Burnet's  Close, 
High  Street.  It  is  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  at  present 
is  let  for  Divine  service,  but  Mr.  Colston  adds  that  it  is  not  the 
original  chapel.  The  real  St.  Mary's  was  in  Niddry's  Wynd,  and' 
was  a  beautiful  building.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
beautiful  and  ancient  building  in  such  a  city  as  Edinburgh  was 
bound  to  be  either  "  restored  "  away  or  destroyed  outright.  In 
the  case  of  St.  Mary's  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 

Though  we  venture  to  question  the  purity  of  Mr.  Colston'a 
style,  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  high  opinion  every  one 
must  form  as  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  story  he  has 
to  tell.  Edinburgh  was  but  a  small  place  and  poor  ;  but,  owing 
to  its  position  as  the  chief  city  of  the  little  kingdom,  its  history, 
and  even  its  municipal  history,  are  worth  telling.  The  oldest 
existing  charter  was  granted  by  King  David  I.  to  the  Canons  of 
Holyrood,  and  empowered  them  to  build  a  suburb  between  their 
church  and  the  town.  It  implies  by  some  of  its  provisions  that 
Edinburgh  had  already  a  corporate  existence;  but  as  to  its 
exact  meaning  the  author  cautiously,  or  cannily,  remarks,  "  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  language  of  the  charter  seems  not  quite 
clear."  William  the  Lion  is  said  to  have  made  Edinburgh  a 
Royal  Burgh.  As  in  other  places  and  in  England,  the  chief 
officer  was  the  taxgatherer.  The  corporation  was  slow  in  grow- 
ing and  was  "the  natural  result"  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  first  authority  that  can  now  be  traced  was  the  Guild.  At 
first  apparently  the  town  guild  no  doubt  comprised  both  mer- 
chants and  craftsmen.  But  in  the  course  of  time  they  drifted, 
apart  and  gradually  became  hostile.  This  hostility  was  accen- 
tuated by  a  statute  passed  in  1469,  "when  the  system  of  the 
Council  electing  their  successors  began,  and  which  proved  to  be 
for  nearly  four  centuries  so  great  a  scandal  in  regard  to  our 
Municipal  Institutions."  It  is  easy  to  make  out  what  Mr. 
Colston  would  have  us  to  understand  by  this  odd  sentence.  The 
crafts  and  the  merchants  were  at  enmity  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  in  London  at  the  same  time  and  before  it  ;  but  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  then  raging  in  England  thrust  municipal 
questions  into  the  background.  One  very  interesting  point 
will  strike  the  London  student,  though  Mr.  Colston  hardly 
sees  its  significance.  "  It  has  not  been  found,"  he  observes, 
"  that  the  original  incorporation  of  the  Crafts  or  Trades 
in  Scotland  can  be  directly  traced  either  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament."  The  power  to  "  erect  sub- 
ordinate corporations"  was  assumed  by  the  Town  Councils.  This 
practice,  so  far  as  records  remain,  began  in  147 5>  when  the 
Wrights,  Masons,  and  Weavers  received  charters.  Precisely  the 
same  thing  had  taken  place  in  London  two  centuries  earlier. 
AValter  Harvey,  mayor  in  1 27 1  and  1272,  had  granted  charters  to 
the  craftsmen,  charters  afterwards  called  in  question  for  party 
purposes,  but  which  must  have  been  perfectly  legal.  If  any  doubt 
existed  before,  the  example  of  Edinburgh  would  have  resolved  it. 
There  is  a  strong  analogy  among  all  histories  of  the  early  growth 

*  The  Incorporated  Trades  of  Edinhurgh  ;  with  atiintroductory  chapter  on- 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Municipal  (Jovernment  in  Scotland.  By  James 
CoUton.    K(linburj;li  :  Colston  &  Co. 

Two  Thousand  Tears  of  Gild  Life.  By  the  Rev.  .1.  Malet  Lambert. 
Hull;  Brown  &  Sons. 

The  Jnfuence  and  Development  of  English  Gilds.  By  F.  A.  Hibbert. 
Cambridge:  University  Priss. 
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of  municipalities.  What  happened  in  English  towns  happened, 
though  a  little  later,  in  Scotch  towns.  The  same  events,  accom- 
panied with  more  riot  and  bloodshed,  occurred  in  France,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  eventually  in  Germany.  Mr.  Colston  con- 
fines himself  strictly  to  the  history  of  the  incorporated  crafts, 
and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  the  general  history  of  the  whole 
municipality  comes  in.  Ilis  book  contains  much  that  is  valuable, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  side  light  it  throws 
on  the  general  subject.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  index, 
a  very  bad  fault  in  a  book  of  this  character.  There  are 
many  complications  in  Edinburgh  history;  but,  fossilized  as  it 
were,  we  have  there  the  three  old  municipal  powers  side  by  side. 
There  is  the  Lord  Provost,  with  his  Bailies;  there  is  the  Guild, 
with  its  Dean  ;  and  there  are  the  Crafts,  with  their  Deacons. 

The  second  book  before  us  has  an  index  ;  but,  as  the  volume 
runs  to  more  than  four  liundred  very  closely  printed  pages,  some- 
thing much  fuller  would  have  been  desirable.  Mr.  Lambert  e.x- 
plains  his  purpose  on  his  title-page.  He  wants  to  write  about 
the  municipal  history  of  Hull,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  would 
clear  the  ground  by  inserting  an  essay  on  the  general  subject. 
His  book  is  "  an  outline  of  "the  history  and  development  of  the 
gild  system  from  early  times,  with  special  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  trade  and  industry,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the 
gilds  and  trading  Companies  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  from  the 
14th  to  the  i8tli  centuries."  All  this  and  more  is  packed  up 
■tight  on  the  title-page.  The  size  of  the  book  might  have  been 
judiciously  reduced  by  the  omission  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters.  "  Sociological  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  gilds " 
are,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  wholly  beside  the  mark.  When 
we  know  better  what  ancient  guilds  really  were — whether,  as 
Giraldus  would  have  us  believe,  they  were  mere  assemblies 
of  drinkers  who  pledged  each  other,  or  were  compurgators 
united  against  a  common  enemy,  whether  ghostly  or  corporeal 
— we  shall  be  better  able  to  form  "  sociological  theories." 
The  second  chapter  is  equally  beside  the  mark.  Wliat  have 
Greek  and  Roman  guilds  to  do  with  us?  It  is,  no  doubt, 
very  desirable  that  we  should  know  more,  or  even  some- 
thing, about  them.  But  it  would  be  far  more  important, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  himself  points  out  its  importance,  to  know 
more  about  Scandinavian  guilds.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  taken 
a  completely  wrong  turn  in  trying  to  connect  early  guilds 
with  the  Roman  collegia.  From  that  point  he  goes  oft"  the  track  ; 
and,  though  he  eventually  comes  back  to  it,  the  initial  error  is 
irretrievable.  Mr.  Lambert  has  gathered  more  material  than  he 
can  possibly  digest.  Had  he  been  content,  for  example,  to  take 
all  the  derivations  of  the  Saxon  word  fiildan,  or  all  the  deriva- 
tions of  scot-ale  which  he  has  assembled  on  pp.  -^8  and  39,  and  to 
■choose  the  best,  putting  aside  the  rest,  and  laying  the  result  only 
before  the  reader,  he  would  have  been  able  to  convey  a  much 
clearer  idea  to  the  mind.  In  abandoning  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
cleaving  to  Mr.  Coote,  he  follows  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
rather  than  of  his  reason.  We  have  had  many  occasions,  in  the 
past  few  years,  of  combating  the  "  Roman  origin  "  theory.  Mr. 
Coote  made  a  stout  fight,  but  was  utterly  routed.  Mr.  Price  it 
was,  we  think,  who  tried  to  persuade  us  that,  because  ancient 
Rome  was  divided  into  municipalities,  the  Romans  left  their 
•municipal  system  here,  and  that  it  survived  the  Saxon  invasion 
and  the  Danish  desolation.  The  presumption  is  all  the  other 
-way,  and  Mr.  Lambert  does  not  adduce  a  single  fact  more  than 
Mr.  Coote  or  Mr.  Price  adduced  before  him.  He  quotes  Gildas  as 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  cities  in  Britain  on  one  page,  and 
stigmatizes  his  positive  assertions  as  "  Keltic  hyperbole,"  yet  on 
the  very  next  page  he  speaks  approvingly  of  his  learning.  This 
IS  arguuig  in  a  circle,  and  Mr.  Lambert  gets  but  awkwardly 
tlirougli  the  next  few  pages  by  trying  to  drag  in  evidence  from 
Tahesni  and  the  Triads.  But  allowing  that  Taliesin  and  the 
Triads  speak  of  peaceful  settlements  of  Saxon  invaders  here  and 
there,  what  does  that  prove  about  guilds  ?  Absolutely  nothing, 
and  there  IS  a  clear  jump  from  them  to  the  laws  of  Ini  and 
Alfred.  But  this  is  the  interval  which  must  be  bridged  over 
before  we  can  believe  in  the  survival  of  a  Roman  municipality. 
There  i,s  no  question  as  to  London.  Spite  of  the  late  Mr.  Coote, 
And  of  Mr.  Price,  we  know  that  London  was  empty  and  desolate 
when  Alfred  refounded  it.  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous 
m  the  picture  called  up  by  these  sapient  authorities.  AVe  see  the 
City  desolate,  without  houses,  churches,  or  inhabitants,  and  stalking 
among  the  rums  the  ghost  of  a  Roman  Corporation. 
_  The  Hull  portion  of  Mr.  Lambert's  book  is  worthy  of  a  better 
mtroduciion.  He  begins  with  the  guilds  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Corpus  Christi,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  A 
very  interesting  chapter  is  on  the  Guild  of  Minstrels.  Next  he 
treats  of  the  Hull  Trading  Companies,  the  merchants  of  the 
btaple,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  Eastland  Merchants  ;  and 
goes  at  full  length  through  the  fraternities  of  crafts.  Unfor- 
tunately at  the  end  of  the  volume  he  harks  back,  evidently  dis- 
satisfied with  what  he  has  already  said  about  ancient  Rome,  and 
adds  a  chapter  on  "  the  gilds  and  the  Christian  Church,"  which  is 
wholly  superfluous. 

Mr.  Hibbert's  essay  obtained  the  Thirlwall  prize  last  year.  It 
does  not  call  for  any  extended  notice.  It  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Gross's 
book,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Shrewsbury,  abridged  and  written 
-out  in  intelligible  English.  Mr.  Hibbert  professes  to  confine 
himself  to  associations  which  had  for  their  object  the  regulation 
ot  trade,  and  gives  only  a  passing  glance  at  religious  and  social 
guilds. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  we  read  such  a  healthy  and  lively  book 
of  French  stories  as  M.  Moreau-Vauthier's  La  vie  d'artiste{i), 
which  in  parts  reminds  one  of  the  good  old  days  of  Murger.  The 
author  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  write  for  the  young  person, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  from  which  any  reasonable  young 
person  need  take  any  harm.  The  pleasantest  figure  in  the  volume 
is,  perhaps,  the  model  Avette,  who  appears  repeatedly,  and  than 
whom,  if  she  is  not  obtrusively  better  than  she  should  be,  it  were 
a  cheerful  thing  if  there  were  nobody  worse.  M.  Moreau- 
Vauthier  can  be  pathetic,  too,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  painter, 
whose  hand  is  hopelessly  crippled,  and  of  the  amVitious  praticien 
who  poisons  himself  when  the  frost,  which  he  is  too  poor  to  keep 
out,  ruins  the  clay  model  of  his  intended  sculpture.  But,  grave 
or  gay,  he  is  always  a  long  way  above  the  average  in  narrative 
power,  and  still  further  above  the  present  average  in  presenting 
something  that  may  be  life  in  rose  or  life  in  sable,  but  is  still  life, 
and  not  nightmare. 

For  about  two-thirds  of  Philippe  Destal  (2)  it  appeared  to  us 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common ;  and 
after  all  it  is  something  to  have  written  a  book  which  for  two- 
thirds  of  it  produces  that  impression.  The  hero,  who  has  a  curious 
ancestry,  and  is  himself  decidedly  "  queer,"  falls  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  marries.  After  a  year  of  earthly  paradise,  his  wife  is 
suddenly  carried  off  by  an  aneurism,  and,  a  .short  paroxysm  of 
despair  intervening,  the  loss  completely  changes  his  nature. 
Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  a  dreaming  solitary,  and  after  it 
a  recluse  of  love.  He  now  at  once,  and  without  even  a  decent 
time  of  mourning,  plunges  into  Parisian  "  life  '  in  the  full  slang 
sense,  and  leads  it  for  five  years.  Then  another  sudden  revulsion 
comes  at  the  sight,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  the  portrait  of 
his  dead  wife.  Shortly  afterwards  he  meets  a  young  girl  who  re- 
sembles her,  at  least  to  his  fancy,  and  again  marries,  almost  off- 
hand. Up  to  this  the  story,  with  some  blemishes,  has  had  distinct 
"  grasp,"  and  the  indication  of  a  retribution  (his  first  wife,  an 
angelic  creature,  has  told  him  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  of  her 
character  which  he  shall  never  see)  is  romantic  and  interesting. 
To  us,  at  least,  M.  Guiches  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  out  the 
problem  quite  satisfactorily ;  others  may  think  differently.  But 
his  book  has  a  good  deal  both  of  originality  and  of  power. 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  Mme.  Caro  allows  the  mania  of  the  day  for 
unhappy  endings  to  take  too  strong  a  hold  on  her.  She  certainly 
seems  to  us  to  have  succumbed  to  it  in  Fruits  amers  (3),  a  story 
(as  at  least  one  novel  a  week  now  seems  to  be  in  Pafis)  of 
divorce.  By  the  way,  the  French  should  really  keep  a  Queen's 
Proctor;  for,  at  least  according  to  their  novelists,  half  their 
decrees  nisi — still  to  keep  our  own  lingo — ought  to  fail  of 
being  made  absolute,  owing  to  collusion  or  the  suppression  of 
material  evidence.  Everybody  in  Fruits  amers  is  miserable,  and 
nobody  is  specially  interesting,  though  the  heroine  is  worthy  of  a 
better  fate. 

Marius  Veha{:()is.  even  a  gloomier  book  than  Fruits  amers, 
and  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  written ;  but  it  has  a  more  originally 
conceived  plot,  and  a  more  legitimately  worked  out  catastrophe. 
Modern  taste  may  question  the  sudden  revulsion  of  character  by 
which  Elmire  Veha — a  frivolous,  selfish,  and  unloving  wife  and 
mother — suddenly  becomes  a  suflering .  saint.  But  the  ancients 
admitted  these  changes,  and  the  ancients  knew  a  thing  or  two. 
The  conception  of  the  hero — a  gaol-bird  of  a  gaol-bird  family, 
who,  meeting  the  family  doom,  almost  undeservedly  becomes  a 
criminal  by  meditating  over  it — seems  at  first  likely  to  be  a  mere 
boring  example  of  the  Lombrosian  craze.  But  it  is  not,  and  the 
picture  of  his  life  as  a  shepherd  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Lozere  is 
excellent. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mme.  Henry  Greville  on  "  Aurette 
Married  "  (5)  as  we  could  on  Aurette,  ior  the  continuation  does 
not  seem  to  us  worthy  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  original. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant,  harmless,  and  lively  sketch  of  French 
provincial  life  ;  but  neither  the  incidents  nor  the  characters  have 
any  special  interest.  If  this  cannot  quite  be  said  of  Valforest  (6), 
we  do  not  know  that  the  difterence  is  favourable  to  Mme.  de 
Massa.  Her  hero  has  interest ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
members  of  nearly  extinct  families.  M.  d'Aibeyran  Jils  is  a  re- 
presentative of  the  young-prig  hero.  He  begins  by  observing  to 
a  friend,  "  Rienne  me  semble  plus  diflicile  que  le  role  d'une  jeune 
fille  qui  a  pass6  vingt  ans,"  and  he  ends  by  informing  him  that 
"  le  nuage  qui  pesait  sur  mon  existence  s'est  dissipe  tout  a 
coup,"  and  that  "  le  psi-e  d'Irene  m'ouvre  ses  bras."  Passe  pour 
Irene  ;  but  que  diable  did  M.  d'Aibeyran  want  to  do  in  the  arms  of 
her  respectable  papa  ? 

M.  Miral's  book  (7)  is  one  of  those  which  end  with  more  in- 
terest than  that  with  which  they  begin — a  consolation,  if  the 
reader  reaches  the  end,  but  not  exactly  an  inducement  for  him  to 
do  so.  It  is  in  other  respects  an  odd  book,  and  reads  as  if  the 
author  had  not  yet  "  found  his  way." 

Le  cas  de  Georges  d'Arrell  (8)   is  a  book  showing  very  con- 

(1)  L  a  vie  d' artiste.    Par  Ch.  Moreau-Yauthier.    Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  Philippe  Destal.    Par  Gustave  Guiches.    Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(3)  Fruits  amers.    Par  Mme.  E.  Caro.    Paris:  Calmann  l.e'vj-. 

(4)  Marius  Veha.    Par  Jean  d'Oc.    Paris:  Calmann  L^vy. 

(5)  Le  mari  d' Aurette.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris:  Plon. 

(6)  Valforest.    Par  la  Conitesse  de  Massa.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  Le  chemin  d'une  passion.    Par  E.  Miral.    Paris:  Calmaim  Levy. 

(8)  Le  cas  de  Georges  d'Arrell.   Par  Dick  May.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
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siderable  cleverness.  But  it  is  vitiated  by  the  hero  going'  utterly 
•v\-rong  at  both  ends  of  the  book.  It  was  decided  in  one  of  the 
first  leading  cases  on  record  (Erinnyes  v.  Oresfem)  that  a  man  is 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  revenge  his  father  on  his 
mother  and  her  lover,  if  they  are  responsible  for  the  said 
father's  death.  M.  Georges  d'Arrell  does  not  do  this,  but 
condones  the  offence.  Secondly,  it  is  a  miserable  and  ridiculous 
reason  for  not  marrying  a  girl  whom  you  love  and  who  loves 
you  that— being  herself  entirely  innocent — she  is  half-sister  to 
the  male  criminal  in  the  former  case.  Neither  civil,  nor  ecclesi- 
astical, nor  moral  law  forbids  the  banns.  But,  as  M.  Georges 
d'Arrell  did  what  he  ought  not  in  the  first  case,  so  he  does  not 
do  what  he  ouglit  in  this.  So  he  has  both  Athena  and  A|)hrodite 
against  him,  and  who  shall  help  him  who  is  in  that  case  ? 


XEW  BOOKS  AND  KEPEINTS. 

THE  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Garnett's  edition  of  Peacoclc's  novels. 
The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  (Dent  &  Co.),  is  introduced  by 
some  appropriate  observations  on  the  skilful  union  in  the  story 
of  the  bardic  traditions  of  Taliesin  and  Elphin  and  certain 
passages  in  the  legendary  history  of  Arthur  that  are  independent 
of  the  author's  original  object.  As  Miss  Edith  Nicolls  remarks, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  her  grandfather,  Peacock's  delightful  Welsh 
romance  was  written  to  introduce  translations  of  ancient  Welsh 
poems  and  triads.  Undoubtedly  the  romance  is  greatly  enriched 
by  the  scenes  in  which  Melvas  and  Arthur  figure,  while  the 
particular  end  in  view  is  further  realized  in  the  part  played  by 
Taliesin  at  the  bardic  Congress  at  Caerleon-on-Usk,  presided  over 
by  Arthur.  The  greatest  gain,  however,  is  the  re-appearance  of 
the  immortal  Seithenyn  ap  Seithyn  Saidi,  after  his  supposed 
drowning,  among  the  revellers  in  the  banqiieting-hall  of  Melvas, 
at  Dinas  Vawr.  The  oppression  of  Gwenhidwy  had  been  oppres- 
sive indeed,  and  Peacock  a  worse  plotter  of  a  story  than  some 
have  thought  him,  if  Seithenyn  had  not  been  spared  for 
fresh  .adventures.  The  meeting  between  him  and  Taliesin,  after 
the  singing  of  the  inimitable  "  War  Song  of  Dinas  Vawr  "  by  the 
victorious  followers  of  Melvas,  is  a  conception  of  the  first  kind 
among  dramatic  scenes.  As  to  Peacock's  treatment  of  the 
mystical  birth  of  Taliesin,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mabinoyion,  we  are 
entirely  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Garnett's  commendation  of  it. 
Any  supernatural  explanation  would  have  been  tedious,  if  not 
superfluous.  The  story,  as  given  by  the  editor  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  version,  will  satisfy  the  reader,  who  is  also 
offered  the  opportunity  of  comparing  literal  versions  of  the 
original  Welsh  poems  with  Peacock's  spirited  lyrical  translations. 

Dare  Macdmald,  by  E.  R.  Macnicol  (Alexander  Gardner),  is  a 
romance  of  the  Riviera,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  chiefly  at  Nice 
and  Mentone,  where  the  course  of  true  love,  as  it  concerns  Nora 
Ramsey  and  Dr.  Gordon,  must  have  been  a  sunny  course  but  for 
the  shadow  cast  upon  it  by  Monte  Carlo.  For  Dr.  Gordon  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  gambler,  and  the  young  lady  and  her  family  are 
horrified  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  gambling.  The  distraction  of 
the  unhappy  Nora  is  feelingly  painted,  and  some  bright  sketches 
of  American  young  people  enliven  the  narrative  of  her  troubles. 
But  the  hero,  it  may  appear  to  some,  is  Dare  Macdonald,  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  circle,  a  small  boy  of  the  little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  order,  whose  sayings  and  doings  are  honoured  with  a 
full  record.  He  is,  if  not  childlike,  wonderful  of  speech.  Once 
when  he  is  ill  he  is  taken  to  the  window,  and,  seeing  the  fire- 
flies darting  about,  remarks,  "Perhaps  some  of  the  angdls  are  ill, 
and  these  are  the  night-lights." 

The  Daffodils,  by  Lillias  Wassermann  (Chatto  &  Windus), 
deals,  in  some  sort,  with  the  vie  de  Boheme  and  the  fortunes  of 
two  girls,  art  students  and  cousins,  both  of  whom  are  infatuated 
with  the  charms  of  one  Julian  Denver,  a  practised  flirt.  It  is  a 
tragic  story,  decidedly  unpleasant  in  tone,  and  the  tragedy, 
though  not  without  genuine  power,  is  of  a  morbid  cast,  and  the 
passion  of  it  hectic  and  exaggerated. 

Most  consumers  of  bread  are  profoundly  indiflerent  as  to  the 
kinds  of  bread  and  their  respective  values  as  food.  Bread  is 
bread,  they  think,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Larger  views  are 
suggested  by  Mr.  John  Goodfellow's  interesting  volume,  The 
Dietetic  Value  of  Bread  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  constituents  and  food  values  of  white  bread,  "  whole 
meal,"  and  various  patent  or  "  special  "  breads.  The  number  of 
these  special  breads  is  extraordinary,  and  they  all  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  the  bread-eater's  attention,  or  they  would  not,  we  pre- 
sume, be  here  described  and  discussed. 

A  goodly  record  of  progress  and  work  is  revealed  in  the  statis- 
tical and  general  information  presented  in  The  Official  Year-Book 
of  the  Church  of  Enf/land  (S.P.C  K.)  Every  section  of  the  book 
tells  of  vitality  and  enterprise.  In  educational  work,  in  home  and 
foreign  missions,  in  extension  of  Church  labours  and  influence, 
there  is  abundant  material  for  gratification,  not  to  mention  some 
admirable  lessons  for  the  Liberationist  who  imagines  a  vain  thing. 
In  1890  the  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Church  amounted  to 
something  like  tliree  and  a  half  millions,  and  Church  Extension 
absorbed  one  and  a  halt'  million.  Not  until  next  year,  perhaps, 
shall  we  have  an  official  summary  of  the  effects  of  "  Free  Educa- 
tion." But  the  educational  reports  of  the  present  Year-Book,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  signs  of  the  hour,  are  nothing  but  encouraging. 
The  Year-Book  of  Science  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  edited  by  Professor 


T.  G.  Bonney,  and  comprises  a  good  and  compact  review  of 
last  year's  scientific  movements  summed  up  by  various  hands 
eminent  in  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Biology. 

The  /Statesman's  Year-Book,  edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.),  is  now  so  firmly  established  as  an  authoritative 
and  accurate  volume  of  reference  that  it  were  superfluous  to  con- 
sider afresh  its  many  excellent  features.  In  arrangement  and' 
matter  this  admirable  handbook  remains  substantially  what  it  has- 
been  for  years  past — the  most  satisfactory  guide  of  tlie  kind. 

Among  other  annual  volumes  we  may  note  The  Clergy  Direc- 
tory and  Parish  Guide  for  1892  (Phillips);  The  Australian  Hand^ 
book  for  1892  (Gordon  &  Gotch)  ;  The  JVewspaper  Press  Directory, 
1892  (Mitchell  &  Co.);  and  the  handy  India  Office  List  for  189? 
(Harrison),  with  its  useful  summary  of  services  of  all  members  of 
the  India  Office,  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  &c.,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Elements  of  Economics  of  Industry,  by  Alfred  Marshall  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.),  is  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  young  students  of 
the  first  volume  of  Professor  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics, 
dealing  with  Production  and  Supply,  Value  or  Distribution,  and 
the  other  leading  subjects  of  that  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  lucid, 
and  in  all  ways  practical,  abstract. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock)  contains 
various  contributions  of  interest,  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
reports  of  local  archteological  societies,  and  other  features  of  this 
readable  periodical.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  riches  collected  in- 
country  towns  is  suggested  by  the  papers  on  "  Archajology  ia 
Provincial  Museums."  Mr.  James  Hilton's  papers  on  "  Chrono- 
grams," Mr.  John  Wright's  Jacobite  letters,  "  Out  in  the  '45," 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne's  descriptive  historical  sketch  of 
Boxley  Abbey,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  diversity  of 
interest  presented  by  the  Antiquary.  The  last-named  writer,  by 
the  way,  writes  somewhat  loosely  of  the  North  Downs  as  a  chalk 
range  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester,  as  if  it  were  local  to 
that  country,  and  not  extended  westward  beyond  Croydon  into« 
Surrey. 

We  have  also  received  a  charming  "  Riverside  Press  "  edition 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  E.  W. 
Kemble  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Cry  of  the  Curleiv,  by  Guy 
Eden,  second  edition  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.)  ;  a  new  edition 
of  Le  Mortc  Darthur,  revised  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  (Macmillan),  a 
reprint  of  the  Globe  edition,  after  Caxton's  text;  Number  Lessojis^ 
by  Charles  E.  White  (Boston :  Heath  &  Co.),  with  exercises  in 
"  sight  work  "  or  mental  arithmetic;  Foods  for  the  Fat,  bv  Dr. 
Yorke-Davies,  fourth  edition  (Chatto  &  Windus) ;  The  Ballad- 
Book,  by  William  Allingham,  "  G.  T."  series,  new  edition 
(Macmillan)  ;  Rounders,  Boivls,  Quoits,  Skittles,  and  Curling, 
by  J.  W.  Walker,  "All  England"  series  of  athletic  handbooks 
(Bell  &  Sons) ;  The  Little  Minister,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  new  edition 
in  one  volume  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  and  The  Knoioledge  of  God,  St 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exceittion,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  uriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

On  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords  had  a 
In  Parliament,  discussion  on  the  supply  of  boys  to  the  navy, 
which  is  a  Httle  diificult  for  the  outsider  to 
follow.  When  Lord  Monkswell  and  Lord  Norton  join  in 
complaining  that  the  Admiralty  is  too  particular  in  reject- 
ing boys  from  industrial  schools,  a  prima  facie  case  is  made, 
and  when  the  official  answer  is  that  the  young  gentlemen 
before  the  mast  must  be  persons  of  unblemished  antecedents 
and  extraction,  the  prima  facie  case  is  strengthened  con- 
siderably. But  these  things  are  mysteries.  In  the  Lower 
House  something  was  said  about  the  Behring  Sea  question, 
and  about  Scotch  and  Irish  Bill  Procedure  ;  after  which, 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning  sitting,  the  House  talked  army 
business,  as  the  other .  House  had  talked  navy,  the  special 
subject  being  the  Ordnance  Factories  vote,  with  a  coda  touch- 
ing the  lately  burning  question  of  the  New  Forest  Range. 
The  evening  sitting  was  given  up  to  the  payment  of  mem- 
berSjMr.  Fenwick's  motion  being  rejected  by  227  to  162.  The 
mover's  speech  was,  of  course,  serious,  and  from  Mr.  Fenwick's 
point  of  view  sensible.  That  point  is  not  ours ;  for,  though 
we  admit  with  the  gi'eatest  cheerfulness  that  thei'e  are 
many,  very  many,  worse  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  Mr.  Fenwick,  we  see  our  way  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  worse,  not  the  better,  by  Mr.  Fenwick's  plan.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  wound  up  the  debate  on  the  Government 
side,  receiving  afterwards  an  admirable  foil  from  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  put  the  facts  with  that  mixture  of  common 
sense  and  brains  which  is  equally  valuable  and  rare.  The 
space  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  was  given  up  to 
young  members,  who  exerted  themselves  to  be  interesting, 
and  gambolled  not  ineffectively.  Lord  Elciio  was  the 
most  gamesome ;  the  most  interesting  was  Mr.  Dalziel, 
the  very  youthful  member  for  Kirkcaldy,  who  promised,  if 
he  were  paid  so  much,  to  save  it  many  times  in  cutting  off 
other  people's  salaries.  Perhaps — but  in  the  case  of  these 
people  we  can  be  sure  of  value  received  ;  we  could  not  in 
fche  case  of  the  member  for  Kirkcaldy. 

On  Monday  something  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
about  the  Behring  Sea  business,  Lord  Salisbury  explaining 
politely  but  significantly  that  the  publication  of  documents 
here  had  been  determined  by  the  way  in  which  they  were 
"  becoming  public  property  "  over  there.  The  Hares  Bill 
passed  through  Committee.  In  the  Lower  House  more  fuss 
was  made  about  the  shamrock  matter,  and  indeed  the  Irish 
members  would  be  either  better  or  stupider  persons  than 
they  are  if  they  soon  relinquished  the  handle  given  them  by 
the  incident.  The  business  of  the  night  was  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved  by  Mr. 
■George  Curzon  in  a  very  clear,  sound,  and  sensible  speech. 
Mr.  Schwann,  one  of  the  fooHsh  Radical  fetichists  who 
believe  that  there  is  something  magical  in  election,  wanted 
to  move  an  amendment  for  a  more  definite  pi'onouncement 
in  favour  of  his  fetich  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  i'  the 
vein,  poohpoohed  Mr.  Schwann,  saw  a  great  many  things 
in  Mr.  Cuezon's  speech  which  Mr.  Curzon  certainly  had 
not  put  there,  was  extremely  polite  to  the  Government,  and 
iictually  uttered  sentiments  about  "  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  " 
which  were  most  sound  but  also  most  dangerous  to  the 
speaker's  own  friends  and  position.  Mr.  Maclean  played, 
not  quite  without  reason,  the  part  of  Cassandra,  and  Mr'. 
MacNeill  triumphantly  proved  his  personal  identity. 
Ultimately  the  amendment  was  withdrawn  and  the  Bill 
read  a  second  time. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  various  business— the  Royal 
assent  being,  among  other  things,  given  to  divers  Bills-^on 
Tuesday.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  two  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  wasted,  nor  that  they  were  well 
employed.    The  morning  was  devoted  to  Dr.  Cameron's 


resolution  foi'  working  telephones  directly  through  the  Post 
Ofiice,  which,  after  consideiable  discussion,  was  rejected  by 
205  to  147.  At  the  end  of  this  sitting  it  took  two  divisions 
to  stop  one  mouth ;  but  that  was  Mr.  Morton's.  The 
evening  was  spent  on  Mr.  Kilbride's  plan  for  forcing  Irish 
landlords  to  sell  "  at  a  fair  price."  Mr.  Campbell  Banner- 
man  plucked  up  spirit  enough  to  oppose  a  proposition 
which  even  Mr.  Gladstone  dare  not  avow  just  yet,  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  177  to  86;  but  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  shirked  the  division. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Roche's  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Bill  opened  once  more,  in  only  nominally  different  form,  a 
matter  which  has  already  been  discussed  three  or  four 
times  over  in  the  present  Session.  It  was  thrown  out  by 
220  to  144,  after  a  rather  dull  debate,  enlivened  chiefly  by 
a  vigorous  speech  fi-om  ]Mr.  Barton,  and  an  agreeable  one 
from  Mr.  Sexton,  who,  deprecating  the  use  of  "  insult  and 
"  imputation,"  called  his  opponents  "  political  scavengers." 

71iursday  was  again  a  little  dull  in  both  Houses.  The 
Lords  were  the  livelier,  for  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Smoke 
Bill  talked  very  graciously  about  the  L.  C.  C.  and  experi- 
mental grates  and  other  equinoctials  of  Queubus.  The  sub- 
ject before  the  Lower  House — the  Scotch  share  of  the  new 
Education  Grant — would  have  defied  liveliness  except  in 
Hibernian  hands.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Fowler  to  an  instruction  of  Admiral  Field's  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  Eastbourne  matter — an  instruction  which  was 
afterwards  pronounced  by  the  Speaker  a  valuable  one  and 
accepted — shows  the  character  of  the  bondage  of  those 
honourable  gentlemen  who  serve  Booth. 

J.  .  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  was  returned  un- 

ParhTnient°'^  opposed  for  East  Worcestershire  ;  but  this  must 
excite  no  false  hopes.  At  the  general  election, 
we  learn  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  Free- 
man s  Journal,  "  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  son  of  the  poet,  a 
"  strong  Liberal,  senior  tutor  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
"  bridge,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  leading  spirits  of 
"  the  successful  Home  Rule  movement  in  the  two  Uni- 
"  versities,"  will  sweep  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  among 
things  forgotten.  To  be  son  of  such  a  poet,  to  ride  the 
whirlwind  (a  still  small  whirlwind  rather,  is  it  not?)  in  two 

Universities  at  once  !    Happy  ]Mi .  Oscar  Browning  I  

Wednesday  was  a  great  out-of- Parliament  speaking  day. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  lively  speech,  V)lemished  only  by 
the  little  slip  of  trying  to  fix  the  authorship  of  a  newspaper 
article  on  a  particular  person.  Mr.  Morley  repeated  at 
Sale  his  great  gospel  of  letting  Ii-ishmen  go  in  peace,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  Home  Rule  pi-esided  ovtr  by  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
a  Radical  candidate  implored  some  one  to  bi'ing  out  a  boolc 
on  the  wickedness  of  the  Government,  that  lie  and  others 
"might  be  primed."  From  which  it  appears  that  Glad- 
stonian  candidates  take  the  wickedness  of  the  Government 
on  trust.  They  are  sure  of  it ;  that  is  enough.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan   and  Mr.  Campbell   Bannerman   oho  made 

speeches  out  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Morley  spoke  again  at 

Chester  on  Thursday,  on  which  day  the  Ulster  members 
held  a  meeting  at  Do^vnshire  House  to  arrange  for  a  sti'ong 
pronouncement  of  the  feeling  of  the  province  before  the 
general  election.  This,  the  "convention"  syst?m  having 
been  largely  adopted  by  the  Irish  disloyalists,  is  very 
desirable. 

At  the  end  of  lait  week  the  chief  items  of  a 
C^ont^Affaks  ^'''^^her  vague  budget  of  news  were  the  prohibi- 
tion laid  cn  Rut-sian  Jews  by  Germany,  ard 

the  collapse  of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill  in  America.  The 

official  correspondence  in  the  Behring  Sea  business  was 
pul  lished  on  Monday  morning,  together  with  better  news 
as  to  the  disturbances  in  Pahang,  an  account  of  a  paraffin 
conflagi-ation  in  Barcelona  Haitour,  and  some  other  matters. 
But  the  moit  important  news  of  the  morning  concerned 
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France,  where,  in  Paris,  there  had  been  a  fresh  dynamite 
outi-age  and  a  series  of  sharp  scenes  in  the  Chanibei'  between 
Clei'icals  and  Radicals.  A  certain  Father  Forbes,  more 
French  tlian  Scotch,  had  been  expelled  the  coinitry  for 
strong  expi-essions  about  the  morals  of  the  French  army. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Anti-Clericals  do  not  also  expel  a 
whole  gang  of  Frenchmen  who  have  written  books,  like 
So7ts-off'!^,  to  which  Father  Forbes  (who,  no  doubt,  is  a 

foolish  fellow  enough)  might  appeal  for  justification.  

On  Tuesday  morning  the  pictiu-esque  Barcelona  story 
(which  had,  indeed,  excited  some  slight  doubts  by  a  too 
great  indulgence  in  sacrificing  wai'-sliips)  turned  out  to  be 
a  mere  romance.  The  French,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
their  Anarchists,  were  passing  severe  measures  of  repres- 
sion ;  but  the  catching  of  the  hare  is  the  thing.  Some 
ghastly  stories  of  wholesale  murders  of  emigrants  on  the 
Russian  frontier  diversified  the  news ;  as  well  as  the 
dropping  of  the  Prussian  School  Bill,  and  <a  heavy  drop  in 
silver  owing  to  Mr.  Bland's  check  at  Washington.  In 
the  same  ingenious  capital,  a  little  boom  having  been 
made  for  j^atiiotic  President  Harrison  by  tall  talk  about 
Lord  Salisbury's  wicked  conduct  in  the  Behi'ing  Sea 
matter,  it  began  to  be  admitted  that  Lord  Salisbury's 

conduct   had   not   been  wicked   at  all.  It  appeared 

on  Wednesday  morning  that  there  had  been  a  fight 
in  Vitu,  as  was  rumoiired  some  time  ago,  and  that  the 
East  Africa  Company's  forces  had  been  "  unable  to  carry 
'•  the  stockade."  These  things  will  happen,  but  it  were 
better  if  they  did  not.  The  efl'ect  of  the  Pi-ussian  Diet 
trouble  has  been  felt  in  the  Reichstag,  where  the  Centre 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Government  on  the  vote  for 
a  new  ship.  There  had  been  rioting  at  Prague,  and  the 
various  Irish  sections  at  New  York  had  been  showing, 
in  their  usual  way,  how  they  love  one  another.  After  all 
the  blufiing  and  boasting,  the  Unitetl  States  Senate  ratified 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  like  lambs  at  last,  and  the  Cabinet 
is  said  to  have  agreed  to  accept  Lord  Salisbury's  proposals 
about  the  modus  vivendi.    For  the  world,  though  too  much 

with  us  .sometimes,  is  at  others  a  really  amusing  place.  

The  French  were  greatly  comforted  on  Wednesday  by  the 
arrest  of  the  terriljle  Ravaciiol,  the  Anarchist  chief. 


The  drop  in  the  exchange,  consequent  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
silver,  is  causing  great  uneasiness  in  India  ;  and  thei-e  have 
been  fires  of  unusual  magnitude  at  Mandalay. 

The  law  reports  of  this  day  week  were  of  rather 
"^ourte^  unusual  interest.  The  Ipswich  jury  who,  under 
Mr.  Ju.stice  Mathew's  direction,  tried  the 
Spinning  House  case,  decided — as  according  to  the  evi- 
dence they  were  bound  to  decide,  unless  they  had  been 
sworn  members  of  the  Purity  gang — that  the  pro-Proctor 
had  reasonable  justification  for  proceeding  as  he  did  against 
Daisy  Hopkins.  A  reasonable  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  arranged  between  the  Crowai  and  the  persons 
interested  in  Welsh  gold-mining,  and  a  very  important 
judgment  in  Knox  v.  Hayman  and  others  gave  an  addi- 
tional caution  to  those  about  to  become  directors.  

GooDALL,  the  man  charged  with  assaulting  Mrs.  Siddalls  on 
the  railway,  was  found  guilty  at  Oxford  on  Satui'day.  The 
case  is  an  odd  one,  and  but  for  awkwai'd  evidence  about 

the   prisoner's   past   might   have   seemed  doubtful.  

The  Coroner's  jury  in  the  Rainhill  murders  returned  on 
Monday  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against  the  man 
Deeming  or  Williams.- 


-The  everlasting  Concha  case, 
which  has  been  familiar  in  the  newspapers  dui'ing  almost  a 
generation,  came  practically  (and  even  then  not  quite  for- 
mally or  finally)  to  an  end  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday, 
the  result  being  not  quite  a  Jarndyce  one,  but  something 
like  it.  And  of  course  Adelinda  Concha,  the  person  chiefly 
concerned  and  benefited  by  the  judgment,  died  before  it  was 

pronounced.  Judgment  in  the  rather  interesting  action  of 

the  Maiquess  of  Stafford  v.  Duke  of  Sutherland,  which 
concerns  the  rights  of  life-owners  over  timber,  was  given 
on  Tuesday,  when  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Irish 
clergyman  charged  with  strange  maltreatment  of  children 

in  an  orphanage,  was  found  guilty.  A  veiy  important 

electric  patent  question  was  decided  against  Mr.  Lane- Fox 
by  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  on  Wednesday.  On  Thurs- 
day the  valiant  Nonconformist  Vestrymen  of  Southwark, 
who  have  been  refusing  to  make  a  rector's  rate,  as  the  law 
prescribes,  on  the  u.sual  utterly  false  pleas  about  "each 
"  sect  maintaining  its  own  ministers,"  stood  in  white  sheets 
before  Mr.  J ustice  A.  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
and  received  admonition  to  be  wise  before  worse  things 
happen  to  them.  The  Walsall  Anarchists'  trial  is  pro- 
ceeding. 


Lord  Sheffield's  team  wound  up  its  record! 
Sport.      well,  beating  combined  Au.sti'alia  by  an  innings- 

and  two  hundred  runs.  The  lacing  of  the 

week  at  Northampton  and  elsewhei'e  calls  foi-  no  speeial' 

notice  here.  The  preparation  for  the  Univei'sity  Boatrace- 

has  attracted  rather  more  attention  than  of  late,  and  both 
crews  have  done  the  whole  course,  as  well  as  shortei-  spurts 
with  scratch  crews,  during  the  week,  in  times  remark- 
able under  the  respective  circumstances,  the  Camibi-idge 
time  over  the  course  on  Wednesday  being  one  of  the  fastest, 
and  that  of  Oxford  in  a  race  with  a  scratch  crew  from 
Putney  to  Hammersmith  on  Thursday  quite  the  fastest,, 
on  record.  But  the  race  is  .still  a  week  off,  and  there  is- 
such  a  thing  as  staleness. 

On  Tuesday  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  gloried,  afc 
Colinty^CouTc il.        London  County  Council,  in  the  fiict  that 

the  shares  of  the  Water  Companies  had' 
dropped  lo  per  cent,  after  the  present  Council's  election. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  knows  everything,  should  know  that  to- 
argue  on  one  premiss  is  even  moi'e  dangerous  than  to  stand 
on  one  leg.  The  character  of  the  premiss  to  be  supplied' 
makes  such  a  terrible  diflerence  in  the  conclusion.  Mean- 
while a  ghastly  scene  of  shrieking  freedom  was  taking  place- 
at  the  gate.  A  hero  named  Wade,  with  a  Phrygian  cap> 
and  several  bees  inside  it,  demanded  to  be  heard  by  his 
sei'vants,  the  Progressive  Council.  The  minions  of  the  law 
— the  very  minions  whom  that  Council  desires  to  have  in  its- 
own  control— -were  commissioned  by  it  to  lay  dastardly 
hands  on  his  sacro-sanct  person.  And  they  went  and 
did  it,  and  he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  next  day. 

Somebody  saw  a  swallow  last  week,  and  the- 
Correspondence,  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  thereby  justified  - 
for  most  certainly  it  did  not  make  a  summer. 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  was  last  week 
Miscellaneous,  appointed  Director  of  the  Dublin  National 
Gallery,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Doyle^ 
whom  if  he  equals  he  will  do  well.  The  two  chief  National- 
ist papers,  the  FreemarCs  Journal  and  the  National  Press^ 
have  amalgamated,  to,  it  would  seem,  the  considerable  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  The  interminable  Opium  question  was- 

once  more  handled  last  week  in  an  excellent  paper  fromi 
Mr.  Batten,  which  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Smith  and  other 

fanatics  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Progressive  party 

in  the  L.  C.  C.  gloried  and  drank  deep  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  Saturday  under  the  presidency  of  Ishbosheth, 
otherwise  called  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Reuben,  otherwise  called  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
On  Tuesday  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  spoke  on  that  un- 


blessed word  Sociology,  and  the  Eider  was  tugged  out  of 
the  blue  slipper.  The  work  has  been  very  slowly  done,  and< 
the  delay  has  invited  a  violent  south-wester,  which  would 
infallibly  have  knocked  the  Eider  to  matchwood.  But  the 
south-wester  was  kind,  and  the  German  salvors  did  their- 

work  stoutly  and  successfully,  if  slowly.  The  Dui'ham 

miners,  who  have  still  been  behaving  very  badly,  and  for 
whose  "distress" — which  is  their  own  doing  entii-ely — some 
soft-hearted  and  softer-headed  people  are  pleading,  have 
resolved  to  continue  the  strike.  Whereupon  theii-  Execu- 
tive, being  expressly  bidden  not  to  do  so,  attempted  to- 
negotiate  with  the  masters — of  course  vainly. 

In  Walt  Whitman — who,  though  for  many 
Obituary,    years  his  health  had  been  very  bad,  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy- four — the  United  States  have 
lost  the  last  of  their  distinctly  poetical  and  distinctly 

original   poets.  M.  Isidore  Brasseur,  who  died  in 

Paris  at  the  age  of  the  century,  was  the  doyen  of  French 
masters   in  England,  and   had  taught  the    Prince  of 

Wales  in  that  capacity  many  years  ago.  The  last  of 

the  giraffes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  has  died,  and, 
except  by  courtesy  of  the  Mahdi,  there  seems  to  be  some 

difiiculty  in  refilling  the  once  well-filled  stable.  Sir- 

William  Bowman  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  his^ 
own  branch  of  surgery  ;  the  Pi-ince  of  Caraman  Chimay 
bore  a  fiimous  European  name  ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Agne-wt 
one  femous  also,  but  in  a  different  and  more  local,  yet 
equally  peimanent,  manner. 

At  the  head  of  the  books  of  this  week,  and  as 
Books,  &c.    yet  of  this  year,  must  be  placed  Lord  Tennyson's 

The  Foresters  (Macmillan)  ;  a  charming  forest 
drama,  diversified  with  delightful  lyrics,  and  containing  not 

a  little  fine  blank  verse.  The  third  volume  of  Mr- 

Freeman's  mighty  history  of  Sicily  has  come  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  following  hard  upon  its  author's  death  ; 
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Di".  Abbott's  elaborate  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Neivman 
(Maciiillan)  invites  treatment  as  elaborate  in  proportion, 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd's  Ireland  under  the  Land  League 
{Blackwood)  recalls  the  (alas !)  too  mnch  wasted  bravery 
of  a  mati  who  was  always  brave,  if  not  always  judicious, 
and  Mr.  Whymper's  Travels  in  the  Great  A7ides  (Murray) 
recoaxls  adventures^unmatched  of  their  kind. 


WHEN  TO  DISSOLVE. 

BUSINESS  is  slowly  advancing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Government  will  no  doubt  succeed  in 
igetting  through  all  the  really  necessary  work  ahead  of  them 
before  Easter.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  will  be  allowed  either  now  or  later  on  to  make  I'apid 
progress  with  their  legislative  engagements,  and,  as  we  said 
last  week,  we  fui'ther  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  particu- 
larly anxious  to  do  so.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  then  either 
to  affect  the  Parliamentarj'  situation  or  to  modify  what  we 
think  should  be  the  attitude  of  Ministers  towards  it.  Or, 
if  anything  which  has  happened  can  be  said  to  bear  in  any 
way  on  the  considerations  which  we  then  set  forth,  it  seems 
to  us  to  do  so  only  by  way  of  lending  them  additional 
•emphasis.  There  are  signs,  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  resonant  trumpetings,  the  Opposition  are  not  quite  so 
eager  for  a  dissolution  as  they  pi-etend.  Their  leader,  at 
-any  rate,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  un- 
doubtedly is  not.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
no  desire  to  drive  the  Government  to  the  polling-booths  just 
at  present.  His  extravagantly  conciliatory  demeanour  and 
mode  of  speech  might  not  in  themselves  be  a  conclusive 
indication  of  that  fact,  as  an  excess  of  civility  on  ]Mr.  Glad- 
stone's part  is  very  often  a  mere  preparation  for  a  moi'e 
than  usually  violent  attack.  But  on  this  occasion  his  good 
will  is  not  confined  to  words.  He  avoids  and,  to  the  extent 
■of  his  authoi'ity  over  his  followei's — which  is  visibly  in- 
■ci'easing  as  the  election  draws  near — he  discourages  all 
Pai'liamentary  action  which  might  tend  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Ministers.  It  is  not,  of  com-se,  to  be  supposed 
that  he  wishes  them  to  have  a  really  successful  Session 
— as  Governments  in  these  days  count  success — or  that  he 
would  go  the  length  of  assisting  them  to  complete  their 
•entire  legislative  programme.  But  he  probably  thinks  that 
the  purely  automatic  action,  so  to  speak,  of  Obstruction 
may  be  relied  upon  to  j^revent  the  Government  from  win- 
ning too  much  honour  and  glory  as  legislators,  and  that, 
~<ubject  to  that,  his  best  game  is  to  assist  in  keeping  them 
going.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  well  content  to  see  the 
•Session  run  out  its  natural  term  and  the  dissolution  take 
place  after  the  harvest.  In  all  jii'obability  he  thinks  that, 
considering  the  magnitude  and  the  contentious  character 
of  the  measure,  Ministers  would  not,  even  in  that  case,  be 
able  to  take  a  newly-passed  Irish  Local  Government  Act 
with  them  to  the  country.  But  we  imagine  that  he  would 
not  much  care  if  they  did.  He  may  calculate  that,  however 
it  be  dealt  with  in  Committee,  the  Bill  is  very  unlikely  to 
pass  in  any  form  which  will  not  aftbrd  him  a  convenient 
instrument  of  electioneering  attack. 

Whereupon  the  question,  Why  should  the  Government 
■oblige  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  matter  1  again  presents  itself. 
If  the  Opposition  do  not  with  all  their  bravado  want  a  dis- 
solution just  at  present,  it  can  only  be  that  their  party 
managers  report  less  lavom-ably  of  their  prospects  than  they 
could  wish.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  may  not  have  made  and 
confidentially  communicated  to  his  party  leaders  that  par- 
ticular estimate  of  the  electoral  chances  which  he  has  dis- 
claimed ;  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Sciinadhorst's 
forecasts  are  as  encouraging  as  they  might  be. 

And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  the  Government  who, 
in  this  as  in  all  such  cases,  is  likely  to  be  the  loser 
by  delay.  Time  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  novel 
with  a  democratic  electorate,  and  every  week  that 
passes  probably  sees  a  cei-tain  number  of  supporters 
fall  away  from  an  Administration  which,  with  them  can 
juever  atone  for  the  one  oflence  of  having  wearied  them  by  a 
•six  years'  tenure  of  power.  We  cannot  but  believe  it  to  be 
the  better  opinion — though  the  point,  we  are  quite  aware, 
is  one  on  which  experts  of  the  highest  authority  difier — 
that  the  Unionist  party  will  fight  to  greater  advantage,  and 
with  fiiirer  prospect  of  ^•icto^y,  if  the  battle  is  joined  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  cannot  ijut  believe  that  May  or  June 
would  suit  them  better  for  the  dissolution  than  August, 


and  August  than  October.  And  unless,  which  is  hardly 
likely.  Ministers  entertain  a  strong  opinion  to  the  contrary 
— unless  they  hold  that,  apart  from  any  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  present  Session,  the  poll  of  their  party 
will  be  positively  increased  by  deferiing  the  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  for  another  six  months,  we  fail  to  find  any 
adequate  reason  for  so  long  a  delay.  They  could  pass  theii* 
Small  Holdings  Bill  and  a  few  other  of  their  measures,  to 
which  their  opponents  dare  not  oft'er  any  serious  resistance, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  after  the  Budget  there  is 
nothing  which  need  keep  Parliament  sitting  till  August, 
unless  it  be  the  Irish  Local  Govciiiment  Bill. 

What  their  latest  views  and  intentions  are  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure  we  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but,  if 
they  are  still  bent  on  pressing  it  forward  in  earnest,  we 
would  as  earnestly  invite  them  to  consider  how  such  a  course 
as  that  will  stand  related  either  to  their  duty  or  their  in- 
terests. As  to  their  duty,  from  the  Ministeiial  point  of 
view,  it  can  scarcely  now  be  pretended  that  this  has  any 
further  say  in  the  matter.  The  force  of  their  one  plea — 
that  the  introduction  of  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
was  imperative  upon  them,  as  the  redemption  of  a  pledge 
— is  now,  of  course,  exhausted.  The  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced and  the  pledge  redeemed.  To  force  it  upon  Ireland 
in  the  teeth  of  its  repudiation  by  the  Irish  Nationalists  does 
not,  and  could  not  in  reason,  form  any  part  of  the  bargain. 
In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Government  to  persevere  with  legislation  of  this 
kind,  even  in  spite  of  the  interested  opposition  oflered  to  it 
by  the  representatives  of  the  particular  community  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  designed.  This  may  be  so  in  cases  where, 
the  legislation  once  achieved,  its  opponents  can  do  nothing 
to  prevent  its  success.  But  that,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
not  the  case  here.  The  goodwill  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  success  of  any  experimental  application  of 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  to  Ireland ;  and  that 
assistance  on  the  very  night  of  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  was  pointedly,  ostentatiously  denied  to  it  from  the 
Irish  benches.  In  short,  on  no  rational  theory  of  the 
legislative  duty  of  a  Govei'nment  can  it  now  be  contended 
that  Ministers  are  bound  to  pioceed  with  this  measure. 

And  if  duty  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter,  leaving  it 
legitimately  open  to  the  Government  to  consult  political 
expediency  only,  then  what  is  the  answer  from  that 
quarter  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  answer  is  that  by  per- 
severing, or  at  least  in  prosecuting  to  consummation,  the 
attempt  to  fit  Ireland  with  a  foim  of  local  government 
unsuited  alike  to  her  own  local  needs  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  realm.  Her  Majesty's  Ministeis  will  be 
taking  a  course  the  political  damage  of  which  to  them- 
selves seems  certain  to  immeasurably  exceed  its  political 
advantages  ?  We  wish  that  Ministers  would  ask  them- 
selves who  and  where  ai'e  the  people  whose  votes,  not  other- 
wise to  be  won  or  retained  for  the  Unionists,  would  be 
kept  or  captured  by  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Bill.  That  these  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Conser- 
vative supporters  of  the  Union  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
dispute.  Conservatives  there  are  unfortunately,  or  so- 
called  Conservatives,  to  whom  the  measure  is  acceptable ; 
but  only  because  they  share  what  seems  to  be  the  Mini- 
sterial expectation  that  it  will  catch  the  votes  of  neutrals 
or  of  waverers  in  the  opposite  camp.  They  are  Con- 
servatives of  the  order  of  those  who  welcomed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Free  Education  Bill ;  and  they  certainly  can- 
not appeal  to  their  former  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  pi'esent  calculations.  For,  if  there  be  anybody  who 
still  believes  that  that  attempt  to  forestall  the  Radicals 
has  resulted  in  anything  but  complete  and  discreditable 
failure,  he  must  be  almost  alone  in  his  opinion.  That  an 
Irish  Local  Govei'nment  Bill  will  make  any  converts  to 
Unionism  from  among  professed  Gladstonians  is  probably 
not  expected  ;  and  there  remain,  thei'efore,  only  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  to  be  considered.  But  is  it  possil^le  to  suppose 
that  the  votes  of  any  fraction  of  this  fi'action  of  a  party 
which  is  numerically  worth  considering  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  Ministers  do  or  do  not  introduce  into 
Ireland  a  form  of  county  government  which  has  neither  the 
popular  attractions  of  the  English  system,  which  it  imitates, 
nor  the  political  merits  of  the  Irish  system,  which  it  would 
supplant  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  such  a  thing.  Some 
of  the  Liberal-LTnionists  will,  no  douljt,  desert  to  the  Glad- 
stoniaii  camp  at  the  next  election ;  some  will  remam  where  they 
are  as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  others  will  stay  there  from 
choice  ;  none,  or  none  worth  speaking  of,  will  he  influenced 
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in  going  or  staying  by  anything  which  the  Government  at 
this  stage  of  tlieir  careei"  either  do  or  lea\'e  undone. 

But  while  the  votes  whicli  they  are  likely  to  attract  by  their 
Irish  Bill  are  too  few  to  deserve  counting  at  all,  the  number 
of  votes  which  they  may  alienate  by  it  among  English  Con- 
sei-vatives  and  Irish  Toi  ies  will  certainly  be  largei-,  and  may 
be  larger  to  a  considerable  amount.  A  nd  since  there  is  no 
question  of  political  duty  in  the  matter,  and  party  expe- 
diency may  be  allowed  without  blame  to  determine  the 
action  of  the  Government,  these  considerations  o<ight  to  be 
decisive  against  peisistence  with  the  only  measure  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  early  dissolution. 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

OF,  peihaps,  no  person  who  has  lived  and  written  in  our 
time  is  it  so  diificult  to  wiite,  clearing  the  mind  per- 
fectly of  all  cant,  as  of  the  Ameiican  author  (let  us  avoid 
for  the  moment  as  controvei-sial  the  word  poet)  who  chose 
to  call  himself  "Walt"  Whitman,  and  who  died  this 'week. 
He  was  not  only  avowedly  (many  are  that),  but  really  and 
truly,  SMI  generis,  and  in  such  cases  anything  like  sound 
critical  judgment  is  hai'd  to  reach.  In  one  of  the  eailiest 
numbers  — in  the  very  eailiest  volume— of  the  Saturday 
Review,  thei'e  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  earliest  edition 
of  Leaves  of  Grass.  It  is  2)rincipully  composed  of  extracts 
Irom  the  poems  and  the  criticisms  forwarded  with  them 
from  Amei-ica.  It  does  not  go  much  into  critical  examina- 
tion, but  it  exhibits  the  mai'ks  of  a  perfectly  genuine  critical 
condemnation.  The  reviewer  hints  pi'etty  broadly,  indeed 
expresses  without  condescending  to  any  hint  at  all,  his 
opinion  that  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  book  is  nonsense,  and 
that  the  part  which  is  not  nonsense  is  not  fit  to  be  touched 
except  with  the  tongs,  and  only  fit  to  be  touched  with  the 
tongs  in  order  to  be  put  into  the  fire.  This,  with  rare 
exceptions,  was  the  tone  taken  (it  would,  after  this  lapse 
of  time,  hardly  be  indecent  for  us  to  say,  usually  with  less 
competence)  by  nearly  all  English,  and  by  still  more  Ameri- 
can jvidges,  for  many  years.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
though  some  persons  have  a  difliculty  in  taking  it,  it  is  the 
best  tone  to  take  with  all  outrageously  and  bumptiously 
novel  novelties.  "  If  the  thing  be  of  God,"  it  will  stand  the 
poohpoohing ;  if  it  does  not  stand  the  poohpoohing,  it  is  not 
of  God,  and  may  be  j  ustly  sent  to  the  keeping  of  another. 

W^iiiTiiAN  stood  ;  and  by  degi-ees  there  arose  a  soi't  of 
eulogists  who  sometimes  seemed  to  have  set  themselves  to 
excuse  by  contrast  the  excesses  and  error.s  of  his  detractors. 
They  extolled  his  crazy  and  childish  politics ;  they  palliated 
his  marine-store  catalogues ;  they  went  mad  over  his  daiing 
imitation  of  the  naughty  little  boys  who  chalk  improper 
•words  on  gates  and  walls.  Some  of  them  even  imitated 
him  ;  but  they  found  that  he  was  uncommonly  hard  to 
imitate,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  there  is  only  one 
pseudo-WiiiTMAN,  of  even  the  fixintest  literary  merit,  living 
and  wTiting  now.  Clubs  and  academies  were  formed  for 
his  worship — and  also  for  his  support,  for  he  had  ruined 
his  health  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  Civil  War ;  he  had  been  once  dismissed 
from  his  post  under  Government,  and  he  never  could  have 
obtained  a  living  by  hack-writing  even  in  this  age,  being 
far  too  unconquei-ably  original  and  too  wisely  indolent. 
The  amount  of  nonsense  talked  about  Whitman  would 
alone  prove  him  to  l>e  a  man  of  genius  ;  for,  as  foi-  the 
other  people,  though  they  are  often  popular,  their  admirers 
buy  their  books,  but  do  not  talk  nonsense  about  them. 
Moreover,  sometimes  mixed  with  this  adoration,  and  some- 
times sepai-ate  from  it,  there  arose  a  certain  genuine  appre- 
ciation and  comprehension  of  what  was  genuine  in  Whitman. 
This  is  what  is  good  in  fuss  of  both  kinds  over  literature. 
Fuss  objui-gatoiy,  or  fuss  laudatory,  it  draws  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  what  is  good  in  the  subject  is  sure,  more 
or  less,  now  or  then,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  its  way  to  fit 
ears.  Nevertheless,  the  obtrusive  novelty  of  Whitman's 
form,  his  utter  lack  of  self-criticism,  his  inability  save 
on  the  rarest  occasions  to  allow  his  genuine  inspiration 
to  overcome  his  bad  taste,  and  his  frequent  lapses  of  all 
kinds  have  left  him  a  dubious  and  contested  subject,  even 
after  nearly  forty  years.  Putting  aside  those  who  admire 
him  for  his  democracy  and  his  '•  blueness,"  for  his  jargon 
about  feudalism,  and  his  jargon  about  the  hundred  million 
superb  persons  who  are  shortly  to  perambulate  These 
States — putting  aside  those  who  detest  and  abhor  him  for 
these  things  and  for  his  "  barbaric  yawp  "  generally — it  is 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  liiiJ  any  one  who  has  an 


impartial  critical  estimate  of  him.  His  illegitimate  atti-ac- 
tions  ai-e  too  sti'ong  for  some  ;  his  illegitimate  I'epulsions  toe 
strong  for  others.  It  is  so  hard  for  some  people  to  persuade 
themselves  that  a  man  who  enumei-ates  the  parts  of  the 
human  fi'ame  without  missing  one  should  not  be  a  poet ;  it 
is  so  hard  for  othei's  to  imagine  that  any  one  can  be  a  poet 
who  puts  forth  as  a  line  of  poetry  : — 

Blaek^mithing,  glass-blowing,  nailmakiii;?,  coopering,  tin-roofing,  shingle" 
dressing. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  endeavour  the  ad- 
ventin-e,  and  tiy  to  give  something  like  a  critical  estimate 
in  little  of  Whitman.  Many  of  the  ordinary  claims— some 
made  vehemently  for  him,  some  disclaimed  as  if  the  dis- 
claimer were  part  of  his  title  to  honour — may  be  knocked, 
away  ruthlessly  and  at  once.  His  intellectual  power  was 
very  small ;  his  politics  a  kind  of  childish  poetizing  of  the 
American  Constitution,  of  imagination  rather  than  of  fact ; 
his  social  ideas  simply  unformed  in  any  way ;  his  morals,  tc 
say  the  least,  not  reaching  the  standards  of  historically 
workable  morality.  His  judgments  of  literature,  which  he 
was  rather  fond  of  giving,  were,  though  he  often  liked  the 
right  things,  of  a  beautifully  amateui-i.sh  character,  shaped 
to  suit  the  fimtastic  politics  aforesaid.  His  religion  was  a 
sort  of  anthropomorphic  pantheism  of  the  crudest  kind, 
though  not  unpoetical ;  his  philosophy  consisted  in  regard- 
ing man  as  the  hub  of  the  univeise,  and  all  men  as  equal. 
Of  what  may  be  called  his  practical  aesthetics — the  laws  of 
taste  which  he  applied  to  his  own  compositions — much  the 
same  may  be  said.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  any  one  that 
the  verses  of  the  more  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  which  in 
his  younger  days  furnished  almost  the  only  literature  of  the 
highest  class  read  by  his  countrymen,  supplied  the  germ 
whence  his  own  staves,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called, 
developed  themselves.  He  found  in  this  a  medium  which 
seemed  to  be  suitable  for  his  "  songs  of  comrades,"  for  his- 
descriptions  of  nature,  for  his  glorifications  of  humanity,  for 
his  still  more  fi'equent  and  much  sillier  glorifications  of 
democracy.  He  pi-eached  at  the  top  of  his  voice — or,  ta 
use  his  own  word,  "  yawp  " — on  these  subjects  and  on  all 
manner  of  others.  He  often  preached  mere  nonsense  ;  he 
sometimes  preached  mere  discord  ;  he  not  seldom  preached 
things  inconvenient ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance 
of  some  friendly  and  excellent  folk  to  admit  it,  he  did,  and 
that  not  seldom,  preach  poetry. 

For  it  so  haj^pened  that  he  had,  as  no  other  of  his 
countrymen  except  Edgar  Poe  has  had,  the  three  things 
indispensable  to  the  poet — a  poetic  phrase,  a  poetic  rhythm, 
and  a  poetic  imagination.  Some  other  things  with  which 
the  poet  dispenses  at  his  peril,  and  many  other  things  which 
are  agrand  set-ofl'  to  poetry,  he  either  had  not  at  all ,  or  possessed 
in  the  most  exiguous  and  intermittent  degree.  But  he 
had  the  phrase,  in  spite  of  his  "  blacksmithing  "  catalogues  ; 
he  had  the  rhythm,  in  spite  of  his  Tupperian  cadences,  and 
he  had  the  imagination,  in  spite  of  his  politics  and  his  phy- 
siology. He  would  wi'ite  pages  and  pages  of  uttei-  bosh,  drivel 
about  "  Me  Imperturbe,"  stupid  gabble  where  the  point — 
if  there  is  any — consists  in  spelling  Canada  with  a  "  k,"  oi- 
emulating  the  naughty  little  boys  above  referred  to,  hymns  to 
democracy  as  pinchbeck  and  as  platitudinous  as  democracy 
itself.  And  then,  sometimes  in  the  very  midst  of  the  yawps, 
sometimes  moi-e  or  less  separate  from  them,  he  would  give 
you  bursts  and  tiills  of  divine  bird  music,  echoes  of  the 
very  sea  chime  he  loved.  These  trills  and  bursts  no  more 
foi'feit  the  name  of  poetry  because  they  are  not  conveyed  in 
the  iambics  of  Lord  Tennyson  or  the  anapaests  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  than  the  choiic  strophes  of  ^-Eschylus  forfeit 
the  name  of  poetiy  because  they  are  not  wiitten  in  the  hexa- 
meters of  Homer.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  sui'prising  to 
us  than  that  any  human  being  should  have  written  a  jioem  on. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  that  there  should  be  any  human 
being,  capable  of  appreciating  poetry,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  "  Death  Carol "  and  not  a  few  other  parts  of  "  Presi- 
"  dent  Lincoln's  Burial  Hymn  "  are  poems.  As  much  may 
be  said  of  the  birds  of  Paumanok  in  "  Sea  Shore  Memories." 
Of  such  23oetry  these  two  divisions  are,  no  doubt,  much 
fuller  in  propoi'tion  than  any  others.  Yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  Whitman  anywhere,  even  in  his  most  per- 
verse and  prosaic  moods,  without  perceiving  the  poetic 
phrase,  the  poetic  music  (if  it  be  but  a  single  bar),  the 
fiash  of  poetic  imagination.  Whether,  indeed,  the  cacopho- 
nies and  sillinesses  (to  say  nothing  worse)  of  the  rest  make 
the  process  of  exploration  for  these  sax-ing  bits  too  grievous, 
must  l5e  a  question  for  individual  decision.  But  so  long  as 
men  think  it  worth  while  to  smelt  a  ton  of  ore  for  a  few 
pennyweights  o1  gold,  so  long  will  it  be  at  least  excusable 
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to  read  Walt  Whitman  ;  more  particulai'ly  as  one  penny- 
weight of  gold  is,  after  all,  very  much  like  another,  while 
Nature  never  made  two  poets,  any  more  than  she  ever 
made  two  faces,  whose  attraction  was  exactly  the  same. 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS. 

THE  debate  on  the  payment  of  members  of  Pai'Hament 
which  took  place  yesterday  week  shows  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  on  occasion  exhibit  its  old  faculty 
of  keen  and  animated  discussion.  So  far  as  it  went,  this 
display  of  the  unpaid  was  an  argument  ibr  keeping  them 
unpaid.  We  doubt  whether  they  would  have  done  tlie 
thing  better  for  money.  Mr.  Fen  wick,  who  introduced  the 
motion,  is  himself  as  good  an  example  as  can  be  desired  of 
the  kind  of  working-men  who  find  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons  without  receiving  gratifications  from  the  I'ates 
or  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  sample  would  be  as  itivourable  if  the  system  which  he 
advocates  were  established.  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Burt 
gave  proof  two  or  three  days  before  of  an  honourable  political 
independence  in  their  votes  and  speeches  against  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill,  which  contrast,  greatly  to  their  credit, 
with  the  demagogic  subsei'viency  of  teii'ified  Gladstonians 
like  Mr.  Leake,  who  have  had  the  waver  taken  out  of 
them.  They  showed  an  economic  knowledge  from  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  always  had  a  hazy  sentimen- 
talism  on  social  questions  strangely  foreign  to  his  general 
habit  of  mind,  might  learn  something.  But  if  Mr.  Fenwick 
and  Mr.  Burt  had  been  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to 
exercise  an  equal  integiity.  Possibly  they  would  not  have 
felt  it  within  their  province  to  do  so.  They  would  have 
been  members  of  an  army  of  woi  king- class  delegates,  obey- 
ing the  word  of  command  from  headquarters,  with  a 
regulated  pi'ecision  as  exact  as  that  which  marks  the 
unanimous  laughter  of  the  French  gendarmeiie,  "  quand  un 
"  gend'arme  i"it  dans  la  gendarmeiie,"  or  of  complacent 
lawyers  when  a  joke  falls  from  *'  the  lloyal  bench  of 
"  British  Themis."  What  the  conditions  are  under  which 
they  now  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  only 
their  concern  and  that  of  their  constituents.  If  they 
have  any  arrangement  with  the  division  of  Wansbeck  and 
the  borough  of  Morpeth,  such  as  that  which  Andrew 
Marvell  had  with  the  borough  of  Hull,  the  reason  pro- 
bably is  the  same.  They  are  chosen  because  of  their  in- 
telligence and  independent  character.  There  is  another 
class  of  members  worth  taking  account  of  in  this  connexion. 
The  funny  man,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  never 
cease  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  voice  shall  be 
heard  in  the  land  as  unfailingly  as  the  voice  of  the  turtle. 
Lord  Bosebery,  illustrating  the  truth  that  invention  is 
often  only  memory  with  an  application,  furbished  up  out 
of  the  forgotten  pages  of  the  New  Wiig  Guide  his  brand-new 
joke  as  to  Lord  Wemyss's  fun  being  the  only  serious  thing 
about  him.  Lord  Rosebery  felt,  perhaps,  some  professional 
jealousy;  for  Lord  Wemyss's  sense  is  serious,  while  his 
jests  are  as  merry  as  need  be.  Lord  Elcho  showed  last 
Saturday  that  hereditary  wit  may  set  off  hereditary  wisdom. 
But  if  the  funny  men  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be 
paid  for  their  jests— if  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  for  example, 
had  to  joke  every  Session  to  the  estimated  value  of  360Z.  a 
year — it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  strain  upon  him 
would  prove  too  great,  and  that  the  joking  would  fall  off. 

Mr.  Fenwick  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  a  yearly  salary  of  360^.  This 
would  involve  the  levy  of  a  sum  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  would  considerably  reduce  the  surplus  of  nearly  every 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Applying  it  backwards,  it 
would  not  only  have  diminished  Mr.  Goschen's  payments 
of  debt  and  reductions  of  taxation,  but  would  have  marred 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  reforms.  If  the  salary  of  each 
of  the  670  members  were  fixed  at  1,000^.  a  year,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  total  would  be  more  nearly  three- 
quarters  than  half  a  million.  This  precedent  of  the  United 
States  seemed  to  meet  with  more  favour  than  any  other, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  unless  the  whole 
scheme  was  with  speed  indignantly  set  aside,  the  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament  would  soon  reach  that  sum. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  stop  here.  In  1870  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  refusing  to  allow  even  the  conventional 
'  courtesy  of  the  first  reading  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Taylor's 
Bill  for  the  payment  of  members,  insisted  that  the  logical 


and  practical  consequence  of  it  would  be  the  payment  on  a: 
proportionate  scale  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  nnd  Temporal,  - 
Town  Councillors,  Mayors  and  Aldermen,  Churchwardens, 
Poor- Law  Guardians,  Jurors,  Sheriffs,  and  many  other  sorte 
of  persons.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone. 
was  not  in  the  House  on  Friday  week  to  enforce  Mr. 
Balfour's  repetition  of  this  argument  against  the  contra- 
diction of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  others.  It  was 
ui-ged  that,  since  judges  and  Cabinet  Ministers  are  paid, 
members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  paid  too.  The  diffei- 
ence  is  clear;  judges  and  Cabinet  Ministers  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  servants  of  the  Crown — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  whole  State— and  they  are  paid  as  servants,  foi' 
work  done,  and  as  the  essential  condition  of  enforc- 
ing responsibility  upon  them.  Members  of  Parliament 
are  not,  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  servants  of 
the  State.  Each  of  them  is  in  theory  the  representative 
of  a  particular  constituency  which  may  now  pay  him,  if  it 
likes,  but  is  usually  found  not  to  like.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  urged  that  a  man  following  the  profession  of  the 
law,  or  even  of  literature — still  more  of  commerce — cai> 
support  himself  while  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  but 
that  a  man  dependent  on  the  laboiu-  of  his  hands  cannot  do- 
so.  We  are  not,  in  all  cases,  quite  so  certain  of  that ;  but, 
if  it  be  so,  it  means  simply  that  lawyers,  authors,  and  men 
in  business  can  be  politically  independent,  while  working- 
men,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  cannot.  Work- 
ing-men who  have  quitted  their  trades  for  a  Parliamentary 
career  would  seldom  be  able  to  return  to  them  again.  They 
could  not  afford  to  lose  their  seats  or  to  keep  a  conscience- 
The  change  proposed  would  probably  have  two  dissimilar, 
but  equally  pernicious,  effects.  It  would,  in  some  ca.ses,  call 
into  existence  a  body  of  mercenary  demagogues,  living  by- 
political  intrigue  and  agitation.  It  would,  in  other  cases, 
keep  honest  working-men  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  many  constituencies  would  prefer  wealthy  candidates 
who,  though  foi'ced  to  take  payment,  would  find  means  of 
giving  it  away  again  by  innocent  expenditure  in  works  of 
local  beneficence. 


THE  INDIAN  COUNCILS  BILL. 

IT  is  an  article  of  faith  with  many  political  theorists  that 
the  authoi'ity  of  a  Govei'nment,  whether  for  legislative- 
or  administrative  purposes,  must  of  necessity  decline  to  its- 
lowest  point  in  the  last  Session  of  a  Parliament.  There  are 
even  some  of  these  theoi-ists  who  go  so  far  as  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  contention  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Govei-nment 
themselves — a  form  of  procedure  about  as  convincing  as  the 
ordeal  by  battle,  which  in  pi-inciple  it  resembles.  We  can- 
not say  that  at  present  we  see  very  many  signs  of  the  exist- 
ing Administration  having  been  smitten  with  this  species 
of  impotence  ;  but,  even  if  their  case  were  as  bad  in  this 
respect  as  their  Radical  assailants  pretend,  it  would  hardly  ■ 
account  for  their  latest  legislative  step.  A  Government, 
whatever  its  difiiculties,  might  always,  one  would  think, 
find  it  possible  to  succeed  in  one  highly  important  depart- 
ment of  Ministerial  duties — that  of  letting  things  alone. 
One  cannot  readily,  for  instance,  conceive  a  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  otherwise  than  easy  for  a- 
Conseivative  Administration  not  to  give  a  front  place  in 
their  programme  to  an  Indian  Councils  Bill.  The  feat, 
moreover,  might  have  been  further  simplified  for  them  by 
the  reflection  that  they  still  profess,  and  through  their 
Under  Secretary  for  India  were  prepared  to  enunciate, 
convictions  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  clause  for  the  sake  of  which  the  measure  was  intro- 
duced and  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Curzon — who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hi.y. 
first  important  Parliamentary  appearance  in  his  official) 
capacity — entirely  meant  what  he  said  in  declaring  that 
the  Government  "  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stating  tiiat, 
"  in  their  opinion,  the  time  had  not  come  when  representa- 
"  tive  institutions  as  we  understood  the  term  .should  be 
"  extended  to  India."    But  the  extent  of  the  responsibility 
thus  assumed  does  not  upon  careful  measurement  stiike 
one  as  being  very  great.    It  appears  to  us  i-ather  to  le- 
semble  the  lady's  "  responsibility  "  for  vowing  "  I  will  ne'er 
"  consent,"  which,  of  course,  is  not  so  great  as  the  responsi- 
bility— which  she  was  also  willing  to  incur — of  con.senting. 
And  the  Government,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and,  what  is  muclii' 
more  to  the  point,  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  eveii 
to  Mr.  Schwann,  have  .shown  something  very  like  the  lady's . 
willingness  to  add  the  second  of  these  responsibilities  to  the- 
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fitvst.  For  what  else,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vi.^ion  empowering  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  "  invite  repre- 
"  sentative  bodies  to  elect,  or  select,  or  delegate  represen- 
"  tatives  of  themselves  and  of  their  opinions  to  be  nominated 
"  to  the  Councils  "  1  And  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  valorous  declaration  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, "  the  time  has  not  come  when  repi-esentative  insti- 
"  tutions,  as  we  understand  them,  can  be  extended  to  India"  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  is 
expected  to  inform  the  representative  bodies  whom  he 
"  invites  to  elect  or  select  or  delegate  representatives  of  thein- 
"  selves  and  of  their  opinions,"  that  he  does  not  thereby 
authorize  them  to  introduce  "  representative  institutions,  as 
"  we  understand  them,"  into  India.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  Ministers  really  draw  any  distinction  between  extend- 
itig  representative  institutions  to  India  and  extending 
j)Ower  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  extend  such  institutions 
to  India  at  his  own  discretion — the  discretion  conceivably, 
as  Mr.  Maclean  observed,  of  a  Lord  Reay  as  Vicei-oj^, 
controlled  only  by  a  Lord  Ripon  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Government  can  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  Indian  Council  Bill,  mth  this  clause  in  it,  is  any- 
thing other  than  a  mischievous  measure-  not  violently 
luLschievous,  perhaps,  but  at  least  containing  all  the 
potentialities  of  future  mischief  which  belong  to  every 
step  in  a  dangerously  wrong  direction.  Short  of  the 
.lasumption  that  the  Government  were  self-deceivers  to 
the  extent  of  regarding  the  Bill  as  a  harmless,  if  not 
a,  useful,  stroke  of  legislation,  it  is  as  hard  as  ever  to 
understand  why  they  were  not  impressed  with  the  svipreme 
.simplicity  of  the  policy  of  leaving  it  alone.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's condescending  reception  of  their  measures,  and  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  threw  cold  water  on  Mr. 
Schwann's  amendment,  ought  to  have  given  qualms  to  the 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  They  must  surely  have 
known  what  this  deadly  courtesy  meant.  If  not,  they  will 
find  it  out  soon  enough  when  it  occurs  to  the  next 
Lilieral  Government  in  power  to  propitiate  the  Radicals 
liy  playing  tricks  with  India,  and  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  doubtless  be  retrospectively  complimented,  with 
malice,  but  yet  with  truth,  on  having  introduced  "  the  prin- 
ciplcs  of  representative  government "  into  that  country. 


NAUTICUS." 

THERE  is  a  .smart  young  Belgian  journalist  who  has 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  has  read  the  "  Service  "  letters 
ill  the  Times,  and  M.  Cochery's  "  Report,"  and  he  has 
combined  his  information.  Mr.  Potts,  represented  for  this 
(Kcaaion  only  by  L'lndependance  Beige,  a  most  respectable 
p:tp6r,  which  ranks  next  to  Galignani  in  the  affections  of 
the  travelling  Englishman,  has  given  him  his  head.  The  re- 
.sajt  has  been  t\\e  Decadeiice  Navale  de  V Angleterre,  described 
\\y  "  Nauticus,"  who,  if  there  be  warm  blood  left  in  the  fat 
jvtid  la?;y  body  of  John  Bull,  will  cause  him  to  arise  and 
build  torpedo-boats,  cruisers,  and  battleships  by  the  gi'oss. 
"  Nauticus,"  as  we  say,  is  a  smart  young  man.  He  reasons 
quite  as  well   as,  and,   aided  by   the  French  language, 

writes    rather   better   than.    Sir  ,    R.N.,  Sir 

 — ,    Mr.  .     The   reader   can   fill  uji 

the  blanks. 

We  do  not  really  know  what  note  of  this  kind  ot 
literature  is  wanting  in  "  Nauticus."  There  is  the  lament 
(for  "  Nauticus  "  is  a  true-born  Englishman,  of  course,  the 
clever  youth!)  over  John  Bull's  utter  indifference  to 
his  navy,  which  is  so  self-evident.  There  is  the  unfailing 
ar.d  priggish  belief  that  the  way  to  get  good  woi-k  done 
in  to  start  a  paper  about  it.  We  have  no  naval  paper  in 
this  country — nothing  answering  to  the  Revista  General 
de  Marina  of  Spain,  or  the  Boletin  do  Cluh  Naval  of 
Brazil.  Englishmen  have  heard  of  Nelson,  no  doubt ; 
luit  they  know  nothing  of  Hawke,   Blake,  Russell, 

llOOKE,  ShOVELL,  BeNBOW,  PiODNEY,  HoOD,  DuNCAN,  IIoWE, 

Cochrane,  Pellew.  There  is  the  sagacity  which  proves 
the  naval  decadence  of  England  by  showing  that  her  navy 
i.-i  not  relatively  so  strong  as  it  was  in  1812,  after  twenty 
y(^^r.s  of  victory,  after  the  disorganization  of  France  by  the 
Revolution  and  of  Holland  by  coRquest ;  after  the  collapse 
of  Spain,  and  the  bodily  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  There 
if-:  the  .same  avoidance  of  the  f;ict  that  we  are  relatively 
Kti  origer  than  we  were  in  1 793.  There  is  the  usual  demon- 
jitration  that  our  Squadi-on  on  the  Mediterranean  station  is 


not  in  peace-time  equal  to  the  lai'ger  half  of  the  French  navy 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Toulon.  There  is  the  usual 
lament  over  the  want  of  a  first-class  dockyard  (which 
nobody  else  possesses)  in  the  Eastern  seas.  There  are  the 
usual  comparative  lists  of  ships,  by  which  we  ai-e  shown  to 
be  inferior,  because  France  has  more  torpedo-boats — of  the 
kind,  we  suppose,  of  that  craft  which  broke  in  two  off  Cape 
Barfleur,  or  the  other  which  turned  bottom  upwards  on  a 
fine  day  outside  Marseilles.  There  is  the  usual  taking  for 
granted  that  everything  foreign  is  of  the  best  (like  the 
devils  in  the  Requin's  plates,  no  doubt)  and  English  of  the 
worst  ;  that  the  foreigner  will  always  be  exactly  at  the 
proper  place  at  the  proper  time,  but  of  the  Englishman 
all.ter.  In  fixct,  it  has  all  gone  in,  and  then  it  is  worked  up 
with  that  delicious  air  of  juvenile  pomposity,  that  solemn 
assumption  of  the  prophet's  robe,  that  gravity  of  the  stern 
patriot  calling  on  his  country  to  aiise  or  be  for  ever  fallen, 
which  we  have  all  seen  since  first  our  eyes  looked  at  letters 

in  the  Times  on  the  "  State  of  our  Defences,"  by  Mr.   

 ,  Sir  ,  and  Sir  ,  R.N.    Now,  all 

this  does  no  small  credit  to  our  .spirited  yoimg  Belgian 
friend,  M.  A.  F.  Vander  Gijghijdeebshoven. 

But  where  our  author  excels  himself,  and  attains  to  ab- 
.solute  equality  with  his  models,  is  in  his  last  letter.  Here 
he  leaves  lists  of  figures,  rests  from  begging  the  question, 
and  ceases  to  show  that  London  Bi'idge  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Michaelmas.  Inspired  by  that  masterpiece,  "  How 
"  I  Clubhauled  H.M.S  Catawampus  to  the  Moon,"  he  has 
written  a  "  Battle  of  Doi'king  "  which  is  really  an  excellent 
thing  of  its  kind.  Everything  passes  in  a  woild  inhabited 
by  excited  lunatics,  and  supeiior  to  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space.  The  Mediterranean  squadron  visits  Toulon, 
and  is  received  by  the  whole  French  fleet.  M.  Caenot 
reviews  the  ships.  English  sailors  are  invited  on  shore 
to  dinner,  and  as  "  les  simples  matelots  ne  se  comportent 
"  pas  toujours  avec  la  dignite  et  le  calme  dont  les  Fran9ais 
"  firent  preuve  en  partil  cas  "  (they  were  grossly  insulted, 
of  course)  "  a  Portsmouth,"  there  is  a  fight  in  a  drinking- 
.shop.  One  gets  heated,  heads  are  punched,  the  tavern- 
keeper  turns  them  out — why  deny  the  secular  hatred 
of  the  races? — the  mob  joins  in,  all  arms  are  good, 
the  English  sailors  draw  their  cutlasses  (English  liberty 
men  always  go  ashore  with  cutlasses),  blood  flows,  the 
French  say  "  It  is  all  your  fault,"  Admiral  Tryon  says  "  You 
"  are  another,"  orders  come  to  .stop  the  British  squadron, 
Sir  George  pays  with  the  foresheet,  the  French  follow 
eighteen  strong,  terrific  battle,  lower  regions  of  sulphur  and 
thunder,  bang,  smash,  pop,  no  more  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
Vive  la  France  1  full  speed  ahead  for  the  Channel,  and  the 
curtain  falls  as  the  sun  of  England  descends  for  ever,  while 
M.  A.   F.  Vander    Gijghijdeebshoven,    supported  by 

Mr.  ,  Sir  ,  and  Sir  ,  R.N., 

comes  down  to  the  footlights,  and  says,  "  Thank  God,  all  our 
"  prophecies  have  come  true !  "  Our  outline  is  necessarily 
brief ;  but  we  trust  we  have  done  enough  to  induce  the 
reader  to  turn  for  himself  to  the  best  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  that  blue  bore,  the  imitation  "  Battle  of  Dorking,"  yet 
worked  out.  It  is  really  better  than  In  a  Conning  Tower. 
If  this  appears  extravagant  praise,  let  the  reader  turn  to 
the  Independance  Beige  for  the  5  th,  7  th,  loth,  12  th,  and 
14th  of  the  month  of  March  last. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

MR.  HENRY  WADE  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Waite), 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  anil 
dock  labourer,  received  but  scurvy  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  friends  in  office  when  he  approached 
the  County  Council  at  the  head  of  a  deputation.  To  his 
.simple  and  enthusiastic  nature,  it  seemed  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  testing  of  the  progress  and  generous 
promises  of  the  Progressive  platform.  He  may  have  been 
a  little  premature  in  expecting  something  on  account  for 
the  payment  of  the  bill.  His  method,  too,  especially  in  its 
final  phase,  may  seem  a  little  wanting  in  repose.  But, 
rough  though  it  was,  it  only  observed  those  simple,  honest, 
and  rude  instincts  of  the  Democracy  which  Lord  Rosebery 
and  his  Progressive  colleagues  had  flattered  untiringly  on 
many  platforms.  Mr.  Wade's  proposal  was  made  in  due 
constitutional  form,  and  ought  to  have  proved  vastly 
congenial  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council.  Acting 
on  behalf  of  his  Committee,  Mr.  Wade  requested 
permission   to   introduce   a   deputation    to    lay  before 
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the  Council  certain  views  and  suggestions  with  regard 
to  unemployed  laboiu-  and  slackness  of  work.  But  Mr. 
Wade's  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed  by  a  cliilling  official 
reply  to  the  effect  that  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council 
were  contrary  to  the  I'eception  of  the  deputation.  It  was  a 
crushing  and  brutal  response  to  a  touching  appeal  for 
sympathy.  Not  a  word  of  promise  for  a  future  meeting, 
nor  any  hope  of  amendment  of  those  Standing  Orders,  miti- 
gated the  bitterness  of  the  refusal.  Such  treatment,  as 
between  Radicals  and  Radicals,  may  well  be  moui'ned  l^y  all 
good  Progressives.  It  appeal's  to  have  set  Mr.  Wade 
a-thinking  of  ringing  the  tocsin  and  of  organizing  an  inva- 
sion of  the  sacred  people  into  the  Councd-hall,  the  mere 
talk  of  which  so  agitated  the  Council  that  they  instantly 
appealed  to  the  police  for  protection.  With  wonderful 
alacrity,  Loi'd  Rosebery  and  his  friends  forgot  utterly  their 
tru.-t  in  the  people  and  theii"  distrust  of  the  police. 

Since  the  memorable  occasion  when  those  eminent 
patriots,  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Dillon,  sheltered  them- 
selves behind  Balfoiuian  bludgeons,  there  has  been  nothing- 
comparable  to  tliis  spectacle  of  good  Progressives  in  Council 
assembled  guarded  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Home  Office. 
Naturally  the  humour  of  the  situation  was  unappreciated 
by  Mr.  Wade.  It  affected  him  very  much  as  the 
Phrygian  cap  he  wore  would  affect  a  bull.  As  one  of 
the  people,  he  resented  the  "  elaborate  measures  "  provided 
by  friends  of  the  people  for  his  reception,  and  proceeded  to 
deal  with  them.  He  announced  his  intention  of  "  going 
•'  in,"  and  actually  arrived  at  the  portals  of  the  august  hall 
of  Council.  But  thei'e  was  none  to  receive  him,  excepting 
the  minions  of  law  and  order.  It  was,  in  feet,  Trafalgar 
Square  once  more — with  a  Spring  Gardens  difference.  All 
Mr.  W/VDE  got  by  charging  the  police  was  to  be  arrested 
and  charged  in  his  turn  at  Bow  Street,  with  "  disorderly 
"  conduct"  according  to  the  general  report  of  newspapers, 
with  "being  drunk"  according  to  the  candid  and  Pro- 
gressive reporter  of  the  Daily  News.  That  was  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  the  last  straw  in  the  intolerable  burden 
of  ingratitude  laid  upon  the  unhappy  and  deluded  Wade. 

While  this  little  incident  was  agitating  all  the  neigh- 
boiurhood  from  Spring  Gardens  to  Whitehall,  the  County 
Council  were  pursuing  their  peaceful  deliberations  with  the 
calm  that  police  protection,  as  at  present  constituted,  never 
fails  to  yield.  Had  it  been  the  police  of  their  dreamers  of 
dreams,  the  police  of  their  own  control,  we  know  not  what 
might  have  happened.  A  perplexed  Roseberyan  force 
might  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  people  without 
and  the  friends  of  the  people  within.  The  natural  thing  to 
be  done,  with  Phrygian  bonnets  to  the  fore,  would  be  to 
fraternize  with  the  visitors  and  assist  at  their  introduction 
to  the  Council  Chamber.  Thus  pre-election  oratory  would 
hai-monize  with  post  election  policy.  But  for  the  present 
the  Council  have  lost  a  fine  opportunity.  They  might  have 
trusted  to  their  own  lieadles,  and  sat  secure  in  the  respect 
the  awful  dignity  of  their  assembly  must  have  aroused  in 
their  friendly  visitors.  They  should  have  done  it  in  the 
high  Roman  way,  like  Conscript  flithers,  and  made  Wade 
and  his  followers  proud  to  view  them.  As  it  was,  they 
proceeded  to  report  on  Chairman  appointed,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  ;^  to  consider  Mr.  Tate's  proposed  picture  gallery, 
Mr.  Toole's  not-to-be-improved  theatre,  and  other  prosaic 
matters.  The  sight  of  the  Phrygian  bonnet  touched  not  the 
Imrdened  Chairman,  and  the  repeated  call  outside  for  John 
Burns  met  with  no  response  within.  Mr.  Burns  was  as  much 
to  seek  as  was  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  a  recent  occasion. 
At  this  critical  trial  of  his  feith,  tlie  socialistic  and  philan- 
thropic convictions  of  Lord  Rosebery  appear  to  have  been 
completely  absorbed  by  affairs  of  the  most  unenchanting 
kind  He  was  far  less  moved  by  the  clamours  of  his  friends 
outside  than  by  Mr.  Evan  Spicer's  suggestion  that  the 
Council  should  give— positively  give— a  site  for  Mr.  Tate's 
gallery.  Surely  this  was  not  a  time  to  talk  of  givincr  land 
when  the  gift  of  a  little  sympathy  to  the  Wade  deputation 
would  have  rendered  happy  the  whole  Progressive  family 
But  to  call  in  the  public  and  close  the  doors  to  poor  rela- 
tions, upon  the  very  first  call  they  make  in  return  for  the 
many  calls  made  upon  them,  is  the  shabbiest  behaviour. 
The  visit,  certainly,  was  expected,  and  there  is  good  chance 
of  Its  being  repeated.  Thus  the  opportunity  for  amendment 
may  come,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Progressives  will  profit 
by  it.  ^ 


BEHRING  SEA. 

THOUGH  we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that 
thei'e  are  the  materials  for  many  moi'e  differences  of 
opinion,  and  for  many  more  "  pungent "  despatches  hinting 
in  (American)  diplomatic  style  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- , 
ters  are  equally  ignorant  and  dishonest  in  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute,  it  does  appear  to  have  reached  a  comparatively 
settled  condition  at  last.  The  Senate  has  ratified  the 
Arbitration  Ti'eaty  without  conditions,  and  the  President 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Lord  Salisbury's  last 
despatch  is  "  satisfactory."  The  conditions  proposed — one  of 
which,  we  seem  to  remember,  was  that  the  treaty  should 
be  signed  subject  to  the  proviso  that  it  was  to  be  hung  up 
till  England  agreed  to  the  unqualified  renewal  of  the  modus 
vivenrii — were,  we  gather,  only  intended  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  elegances  of  the  President's  style.  They 
wei'e  designed,  in  fact,  for  immediate  publication  in  the 
papers,  and  for  domestic  consumption.  It  was  necessary 
to  con\'ince  the  voter  that  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  that 
great  firmness  was  being  displayed  by  the  Consuls  in  deal- 
ing with  the  "  Biitish  pretensions."  When  once  that  had 
been  done  the  conditions  were  dropped.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  full  text  of  the  President's  "  pungent  de- 
"  spatches "  explains  how  they  came  to  find  theii'  way 
into  American  papers  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington.  As 
between  European  diplomatists  and  gentlemen,  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  would  be  strange  indeed.  Much 
of  it  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  controversial  smartness 
which  might  be  expected  in  the  corresjsondence  columns  of 
a  provincial  newspaper.  The  President  assumes  a  tone 
which  would  be  considei'ed  extreme  from  Lord  Grimthorpe 
to  an  average  Dean.  This,  however,  is  the  common  style  of 
American  diplomacy  about  election-time,  and  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Since  Presidents  and  diplomatists  at 
Washington  are  not  too  proud  to  enjoy  the  ad\antage 
possessed  by  those  who  do  not  mind  being  rude,  but  do  not 
mean  fighting,  and  since  the  remedy  applicable  in  private 
life  is  in  this  case  impossible,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
answer  patiently,  and  reiterate  our  own  case  with  polite- 
ness. 

This  is  the  course  which  was  naturally  followed  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  it  seems  with  happy  results.  The  President 
has  at  last  decided  that  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
Foreign  Office  is  satisfactory.  It  is  essentially  what  has  been 
offered  all  along,  and  has  been  declined  for  the  reason  which  it 
is  now  wearisome  to  repeat.  The  American  demand  was 
that  Canalian  fishing  vessels  should  be  entirely  excluded 
fi'om  Behi'ing  Sea  till  the  arbiti'ators  have  given  theii' 
decision,  which  may  not  be  till  well  into  next  year,  and 
that  for  this  exclusion  they  were  to  receive  no  compensation 
if  the  Court  should  decide  adversely  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  meantime  the  American  Company  was  to  kill  a 
limited  number  of  seals.  This  limitation,  the  President 
maintained,  must  be  considered  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  Canadians.  Any  capture  of  seals, 
by  them  would  be  asserted  to  be  spoliation.  Of  course,  this 
amounted  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  the  full  possession  of  the  property  in  dispute.  The 
pretension  was  manifestly  unacceptable,  and  two  com- 
promises, or  rather  two  forms  of  the  same  compromise,  were 
ofiered.  Lord  Salisbury  agreed  to  consent  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  Canadian  fishers  if  the  American  catch  is 
to  be  limited,  and  the  Governments  are  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  compensate  one  another  I'espectively  foi'  the 
loss  adjudged  to  have  been  incurred  through  the  pi-ohiljition 
or  the  limitation.  If  this  was  not  acceptable,  then  he 
offered  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  all  limitation  on  the 
American  catch  if  Canadian  vessels,  which  enter  into  a 
bond  to  make  compensation  for  the  damage  they  may 
be  judged  to  have  done  in  case  the  decision  is  in  favour  of 
the  United  States,  are  allowed  to  fish  freely.  Either  of 
these  forms  of  compromise  provides  for  the  use  of  the  sea 
in  common  hy  the  litigants  till  the  Court  to  wliich  they 
have  agreed  to  refer  their  dispute  has  given  its  judgment. 
On  the  face  of  it  nothing  could  well  look  more  fair,  and  tlie 
English  Government  fully  accepts  lesponsibility  for  tlie 
harm  its  subjects  may  be  judged  to  have  done.  A  refusiil 
to  accept  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  was  on  the  part '  ci 
the  United  States  tantamount  to  a  determination  to  pre- 
judge the  question.  Unless  the  President  has  decided  "to 
prolong  the  dispute  on  some  pretext,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  his  description  of  Lord  Salisbury's  last  despatch  as 
j  satisfactory  shows  that  he  has  decided  to  accept  an  arrange- 
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ment  which  lie  might  have  made  some  time  ago.  The 
warning,  that  they  must  sail  subject  to  all  liabilities  which 
•may  be  imposed  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  two  Governments, 
given  to  the  Canadian  fishermen  by  Lord  Knutsford  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  Hek  Majesty's  Government  has  no 
intention  of  connivang  at  a  merely  destructive  use  of  the 
seal  fishery  for  this  year,  as  it  was  rudely  accused  of  doing 
by  Picsident  Harrison. 


THE  PARIS  ANAECHISTS. 

IF  the  man  arrested  outside  tae  wine-shop  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  Magenta  is  indeed  Eavaciiol,  alias  Leon  Leger 
— if  he  is  indeed  the  criminal  who  has  been  so  long  wanted 
for  his  share  in  previous  dynamite  outrages,  if  he  is  the 
tiuthor  of  the  late  explosions,  we  still  can  see  no  particular 
'leason  for  praising  the  sagacity  of  the  police  who  captured 
liirn.  It  appears,  from  the  account  given  of  the  capture, 
-that  it  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of  a  potboy,  from  whom,  too, 
'no  great  demand  was  made  for  any  display  of  intelligence. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  his  talk,  and  his  ap- 
.pearance,  was  calculated  to  call  attention  to  him.  He 
weems  to  have  made  a  practice  of  alternately  behaving  in 
an  ostentatiously  mysterious  manner  and  of  telling  all  who 
would  listen  that  he  was  an  Anarchist.  To  complete  the 
list  of  hLs  follies,  he  haunted  the  same  wine-shop  at  a  time 
M'hen  he  must  have  known  that  the  suspicions,  not  only  of 
the  police,  but  of  every  man  and  woman  wliom  he  met, 
would  be  especially  acute.  All  this  does  not  prove  that 
he  is  innocent.  These-  outrages  are  quite  probably  the 
work  of  just  such  a  conceited  and  silly  fonatic  as  this 
man  seems  to  be.  But  in  that  case  the  police,  who 
had  had  him  in  their  hands  before,  might  have  laid 
him  by  the  heels  long  ago  if  the  detectives  of  Paris  are 
■equal  to  their  reputation.  On  the  whole,  too,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  wait  a  little  before  deciding  either  that  the 
►man  arrested  is  Eavachol,  or  that  Eavachol  was  the 
author  of  the  outrages.  The  circumstances  of  the  capture 
go  to  prove  what  is,  indeed,  easy  to  believe  on  other 
grounds— namely,  that  Pnris  is  in  a  condition  of  "  pretev- 
natural  suspicion,"  which  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  the 
arrest  of  many  shabby  persons  of  dubious  conduct.  If  they 
'belong  to  one  or  another  of  the  revolutionary  parties  which 
swavni  in  P.aris,  they,  again,  are  not  at  all  imlikely  to  claim 
the  distinction  of  being  Eavachol.  Vanity  is  commonly 
?itrong  in  them,  and  once  in  the  hands  of  the  police  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
little  swagger. 

The  French  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  whole  story  of 
the  wickedness  of  Eavachol  is  heard  abroad  with  some  un- 
belief. When  they  discovered  in  the  most  wonderfully 
timely  way  that  Mr.  Crummles  ?s  a  Prussian,  they  should 
have  been  prepared  for  something  not  unlike  jeers  from,  at 
least,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ehine.  This  is  so  manifestly 
-the  only  possible  nationality  for  a  criminal  who  has  shown 

^  such  wicked  enmity  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabita  nts  of  La  Ville 
Lumiere.  Such  a  person  would  naturally  be  the  son,  and  by 
preference  the  bastard,  of  a  German.    Konigstein  is  the 

•  only  fit  kind  of  name  for  him.  Of  course,  Crummles  is  a 
Prussian,  and  ought  if  he  were  an  honest  man  to  si^n 
Konigstein  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  unlucky  that  the  ftict 
,should  square  so  exactly  with  the  most  probable  invention. 
To  tell  the  truth,  too,  it  is  awkward  that  this  coincidence  of 
truth  and  obviously  useful  romance  should  run  all  through 
the  case  of  Eavachol.  What  is  more  likely  to  keep  the 
Parisians  in  a  proper  state  of  confidence  in  the  vigilance  of 

"cheir  defenders  than  to  be  informed  that  the  police  had  a 
elue,  and  also  had  their  eye  on  the  offender  1  That  is  what 
they  were  told.    What  could  confirm  that  confidence  more 

^.effectually  than  the  capture  of  the  villain  just  after  his 

\worst  outrage  1    Eavachol  was  captured  in  the  most  effec- 

^tiVe  style.  But  it  would  not  do  to  leave  no  possible  explana- 
tion of  further  outrages  if  they  occur,  and  none  could  be 
Yn6re  effectual  than  the  discovery  that  Eavachol  has  an 
iiccomplice  who  is  still  at  large.  So  he  has,  and  the  name 
-of  him  is  Matthieu.     1'ill  this  enemy  of  society  is  cap- 

"cured  another  explosion  is  always  po.ssible ;  but  the  police 
have  a  clue.  We  will  not  push  the  parallel  further,  if 
•only  becau.se  it  really  seems  to  be  leading  us  to  results 
-•which  we  do  not  wish  to  attain.  Eavachol  is  manifestly 
•a  mischievous  fool  in  intention,  if  not  in  act.  But  the 
French  would  really  do  not  ill  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  are  not  allowing  their  native  jm-ia  to  carry  them  to 
:l'atlrer  ahs^urd  lengths.     It  really  seems  as  if  this  man^ 


who  has  been  discovei'ed  to  be,  after  all,  a  Prussian,  is 
to  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  all  the  so-called  political  out- 
lages  and  most  of  the  murders  which  have  been  com- 
mitted for  some  years  past.  The  whole  French  nation 
has  fixed  its  attention  upon  him,  and  is  plainly  getting 
into  the  fi-ame  of  mind  in  which  it  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing him  into  a  new  version  of  "  Pitt  et  Cobourg."  Every 
cock-and-bull  story  told  about  him,  eveiy  accusation 
biought  by  fellow-prisoners  anxious  to  save  their  own 
skins  by  informing,  every  piece  of  bombast  of  the 
man's  own,  and  every  concession  into  which  he  can  be 
entrapped  by  a  juge  d'instruction,  is  greedily  believed. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  judges  and  the  police 
seem  to  be  as  credulous  as  the  crowd.  The  capture,  very 
easy  and  due  entirely  to  luck,  of  this  silly  creature  is 
talked  about  as  if  it  were  a  national  deliverance.  Ee- 
wards  are  la\ashed  on  the  potboy  who  called  the  police,  on 
another  potboy  who  ran  to  the  door,  on  their  employer 
who  did  nothing,  and  on  the  squad  of  police  who  eflected 
the  arrest.  Nobody  seems  to  see  that,  if  one-quarter  of  the 
stories  told  about  Eavachol  are  true,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
discreditable  to  the  police  that  he  was  not  arrested  long  ago 
and  put  on  his  trial  for  some  one  of  the  string  of  murders 
of  which  we  are  now  told  that  he  was  always  suspected. 
All  this  seems  to  show  that  the  Fi'ench  are  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  "•  preternatural "  .suspicion  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  which  always  destroy  their  common  sense  for  a  time. 

A  moderate  degree  of  scepticism  may,  indeed,  safely  be 
applied  to  all  the  reports  from  Paris.  The  Parisians  are 
naturally  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  themselves.  The 
avei-age  French  townsman  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  coward 
and  the  most  absolutely  selfish  person  in  the  world.  When 
he  is  fi  ightened  he  is  capable  of  paroxysms  of  panic  which 
not  only  reduce  him  to  a  condition  not  very  remote  from 
imbecility,  but  aflect  even  cool-headed  people  who  are  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  is  only  neces.sary  to  compai-e  the  absurdly 
conflictingreportsonsucha  simple  matterof  fact  asthealleged 
flight  of  foreigners  from  Paris  to  see  that  the  air  is  full  of 
rumouis,  of  which  some  are  certainly,  and  all  are  probably, 
utterly  unfounded.  The  only  novelty  abovit  these  outrages  is 
that  they  are  directed  against  private  houses,  and  not,  as 
was  the  case  here,  against  public  buildings.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  difference,  and  accounts  for  the  terror  of  the 
bourgeois  ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  the  Anarchists  are 
more  formidable  in  Paris  than  the  Irish  Dynamiters  were 
in  this  country,  or  cannot  be  as  effectually  dealt  with.  It 
is  even  only  natural  and,  after  a  fashion,  just  that  there 
should  be  a  peculiai-  malignity  about  these  Parisian  crimes. 
In  all  countries  it  is  found  that  they  are  the  result  of  en- 
couragement by  politicians  who  instigate  and  defend  the 
use  of  violence,  even  when  they  are  professing  to  deprecate 
it.  The  chapel  bell  is  rung  when  public  men  are  found  to 
draw  certain  deductions  from  the  ringing.  For  years  past 
there  has  been  a  large  party  in  France,  enjojdng  great 
influence  in  the  Chamber  and  supremacy  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Paris,  which  has  made  it  its  business 
to  befriend  the  woi-st  criminals  of  the  revolutionary 
parties.  The  Communards  have  not  only  been  recalled 
from  exile,  but  rewarded  by  places  for  their  share  in 
one  of  the  very  basest  crimes  in  all  history.  Every 
Socialist  and  Anarchist  rioter  and  would-be  murderer  has 
found  defenders  in  the  Chamber  and  the  Council.  The 
police  has  been  attacked  with  a  persistency  and  ingenuity 
which  have  greatly  diminished  its  prestige  and  efficiency. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  all  this  fostering  of  revo- 
tionary  violence  should  bear  fi-uit  in  just  such  crimes  as 
have  followed  one  another  in  Paris.  Even  now  the 
Anarchists  find  friends  in  the  Municipal  Council.  One 
member  of  this  remarkable  body  summed  up  the  case  in  a 
style  with  which  we  are  ourselves  not  unfamiliar  : — "  Inutile 
"  de  chercher  bien  loin  les  auteurs  de  I'attentat.  A  qui  le 
"  crime  a-t-il  profite  1  A  la  Droite.  Done  c'est  la  Droite 
"  qui  est  responsable."  It  appears  that  this  logic — which 
indeed  is  thoroughly  French — met  with  considerable  support 
in  the  Council.  But  as  the  staircases  and  limbs  of  the 
townsmen  are  in  manifest  danger,  the  Chamber  has  been 
less  tolerant  than  usual  of  revolutionary  crime.  It  has 
passed  an  Act  which  throws  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  quite  into 
the  shade.  The  French  Bill  makes  the  mere  unlawful  use 
of  dynamite  a  capital  ofience.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
measure  to  make  the  doing  of  an  act  which  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  committing  of  constructive  murder  punishable  by 
death.  Aided  by  the  summary  removal  of  foreign  Anarchists, 
this  measui-e  will  probably  prove  efi'ective.  Help,  too,  will 
be  got  in  another  way.    The  theoretic  Anarchists,  it  seems, 
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are  greatly  disturbed  because  theii-  physical- force  brothers, 
on  whom  the  police  has  its  eye,  have  taken  to  asking  them 
to  look  after  their  bombs  and  dynamite.  The  feelings  of  a 
peaceful  Anarchist,  who  is  invited  to  hide  infernal- machines 
and  explosives  under  his  bed,  naturally  lead  hhn  to  give 
information  to  the  police.  The  prisoners,  too,  are  informing 
on  one  another.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  the 
physical-force  Anarchists  quickly  routed  out. 


SIR  HENRY  JIORGAX. 

THERE  was  a  man  in  Barbadoes  named  Thomas  Modyford. 
Of  him  it  was  diversely  reported  before  and  after  the 
Restoration  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  Magna  Charta  man,  and 
enemy  to  His  Majesty's  service ;  that  he  was  a  lawyer  full  of 
justice  arid  ability,  and  that  he  was  one  who  had  suffered  for  his 
"loyalty  to  the  King.  In  this  Modjford  was  not  singular.  For 
the  accounts  given  of  every  man  in  the  West  Indies  by  himself 
or  by  his  enemies  differed  much.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  when 
they  wrote  of  themselves  while  Cromwell  was  Tyrant,  they  said 
that  they  bad  gone  thither  from  love  of  Christ's  pure  Church  and 
comfortable  doctrine.  Afterwards,  when  Charles  II.  was  home 
at  Whitehall,  they  all  said  with  one  accord  that  they  had  fled  to 
remote  parts  because  their  known  devotion  to  Ills  Majesty's 
sainted  father  caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
late  "  bloody  Usurpation."  Which  version  was  commonly  the 
greater  lie  no  man  knows. 

What  is  true  is  that  Thomas  Modyford  was  a  planter  and 
colonel  in  Barbadoes  before  Admiral  Ayscue  took  in  the  island 
for  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  he  had  troubles  with  the  King's 
governor,  Francis  Lord  Willoughby.  He  served  the  Council, 
and  then  Cromwell,  and  always  he  served  himself  and  the  other 
planters  of  Barbadoes.  Then,  when  the  King  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  there  was  talk  of  trying  Modyford  as  a  traitor,  and 
Lord  Willoughby,  who  came  back  as  governor,  was  loud  against 
him.  But  the  end  of  it  was  that  there  was  do  harm  done  him, 
but  the  contrary  ;  for  he  not  only  kept  his  plantation  and  was 
colonel  as  before,  but  became  agent  to  the  Africa  Company  for 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  the  West  Indies,  of  which 
James,  Duke  of  York,  was  patron.  So  it  seems  that  he  was  one 
who  could  lay  the  head  of  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice,  and 
would  not  sink  in  troubled  waters.  He  would  serve  all  men,  if 
only  the  service  was  profitable  to  Thomas  Modyford  and  his  kin, 
which  was  large  in  Barbadoes  and  at  home.  So  when  the  King 
required  a  governor  for  his  island  of  Jamaica  in  1664,  no  man 
seemed  more  fit  to  go  than  this  one. 

Accordingly  he  was  sent  governor,  and  Lord  Willoughby  was 
ordered  to  let  him  take  what  men  or  stores  be  pleased  with  him. 
This  order  that  Lord  obeyed,  though  with  an  ill  grace ;  for  he 
had  bought  the  remains  of  the  lease  of  the  island  from  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  whatever  was  taken  from  it  was  withdrawn  from 
the  profits  of  the  Lord  Proprietor.  In  the  instructions  sent  to 
Modyford,  he  was  told  that  the  King  expected  him  to  bring 
the  island  of  Jamaica  from  confusion  to  order  by  checking  the 
excessive  consumption  of  fiery  liquors,  but  more  particularly 
by  suppressing  those  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  by  the 
"private  men  of  war"  of  which  His  Majesty  had  daily  com- 
plaints from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Catholic  King.  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford — -for  he  was  made  Knight — answered  right  loyally,  that 
His  Majesty's  gracious  condescension  challenged  the  simple  re- 
signation of  his  all.  The  manner  of  the  obeying  of  his  orders  is 
that  which  shows  how  Henry  Morgan  came  to  be  a  buccaneer. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was,  indeed,  in  great  need  of  governance. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  has  recorded  the  strange  fortune  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  bishops  appointed  to  its  sees  were  men 
of  learning  and  virtue,  be  allowed  ;  but  then  it  imiformly  hap- 
pened that,  as  they  crossed  Bagshot  Heath  on  their  way  to 
Ireland,  they  were  all  murdered  by  highwaymen,  who  took  their 
papers  and  their  places.  In  the  same  way  there  was  a  change  in 
all  those  who  came  to  Jamaica.  They  were  very  honest  gentle- 
men when  they  started  ;  but  once  in  the  island  they  became 
"  privateers,"  or,  as  we  now  say,  buccaneers,  from  the  name  of  the 
adventurers  who  poached  the  Spaniard's  cattle  in  San  Domingo 
and  grilled  the  meat  on  "  boucans."  The  strictest  military 
saints  of  Venables's  army  became  the  veriest  sinners.  The  very 
Quaker  put  on  a  velvet  suit  with  sword  and  belt,  and  was  called 
captain.  One  John  Style,  who  wrote  from  prison  to  Secretary 
Bennet — the  same  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Arlington — gave  a 
sad  account  of  the  state  of  the  colony.  He  said  that  it  was  com- 
parable to  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  that  the  character  of  its 
magistrates  was  to  be  sought  in  the  Book  of  Job,  chap.  xxx. : — 
"They  were  driven  forth  from  among  men  (they  cried  after  them 
as  after  a  thief)  ;  To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of  the  valleys,  in  caves  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks.    Among  the  bushes  they  brayed ; 


under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  together.  They  were 
children  of  fools,  yea,  children  of  base  men  ;  they  were  viler  than 
the  earth.  And  now  am  I  their  song,  yea,  I  am  their  byword." 
John  Style  was  a  Christ  Church  man  who  had  been  fellow- 
student  there  with  Bennet,  "  some  two  or  three  years  his  senior 
of  Powell's  standing."  Now  ha  appealed  for  help  to  the  old  ac- 
quaintance who  had  grown  great,  telling  not  only  of  his  own  ead 
case,  which  was  to  be  imprisoned  by  "  children  of  base  men  "  for 
his  honesty,  but  of  the  dreadful  things  he  heard  from  fellow- 
prisoners  who  had  sailed  with  the  privateers,  and  were  now  for 
their  debts  in  gaol.  Some  in  drunken  bravery,  and  some  dying 
miserably  with  groans  of  remorse,  told  how  they  had  held  women 
on  burning  ovens  to  extort  confession  of  hidden  treasure,  or  had 
tortured  men  with  a  knotted  cord  round  the  head,  which  they 
called  "woolding  them."  Nor  was  John  Style  the  only  witness 
who  tells  these  tales,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  too  true. 

From  the  day  that  Penn  and  Venables,  having  failed  shame- 
fully enough  at  San  Domingo,  fell  to  leeward,  and  took  Jamaica, 
it  had  been  the  chosen  home  of  those  adventurers  of  many 
races  who  had  never  failed  In  the  West  Indies  since  Alonso 
de  Ojeda  found  English  ships  prowling  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo, 
many  years  before  John  Hawkins  came  thither,  in  1 562,  with 
the  Solomon,  the  Swalloxv,  and  the  Jonas,  full  of  the  negroes 
he  had  kidnapped  in  Afiica.  Freebooters,  logwood-cutter,-, 
filibusters,  privateers,  buccaneers,  by  many  names  men  knew 
them  ;  but  they  were  always  the  same  thing  —  adventurer* 
who  cut  the  Spaniard's  timber,  poached  his  fisheries,  killed  his 
cattle,  captured  his  ships,  and  plundered  his  coast  towns.  The 
Spaniard  had  said  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  line — 
which  is  not  the  Equator,  as  some  who  ought  to  know  better 
will  keep  on  saying,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
spheres  of  influence  (our  ancestors  had  not  the  cunning  to  invent 
that  phrase)  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  runs  three  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores.  The  adventurers 
took  the  Spaniard  at  his  word,  and  showed  him  how  miserable 
it  is  to  be  weak  when  you  are  worth  plundering.  Before  the 
intaking  of  Jamaica  they  had  had  their  head-quarters  in  the 
rocky  little  island  of  Tortuga.  The  greater  island,  with  its 
noble  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  suited  them  better,  and  they 
swarmed  in,  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  governors,  who  needed  help, 
and,  indeed,  shared  the  views  of  these  men  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  Spaniards.  They  brought  their  plunder  there 
and  sold  it  to  merchants,  who  exported  it  to  Europe  or  New  Eng- 
land, bringing  the  equivalent  back  mostly  in  brandy  or  Madeira 
to  exchange  for  fresh  plunder.  The  Spaniards,  who  first  won- 
dered that  so  many  English  died,  were  amazed,  when  they  came 
to  know  the  strength  of  their  drinks,  that  any  lived.  In  the 
early  days,  in  short,  the  sole  industry  of  the  island  was  this  same 
privateering.  Every  man  was  either  a  privateer,  or  had  a  share 
in  a  private  man-of-war,  or  bought  and  sold  with  the  captains  and 
crews — or,  at  least,  he  feared  their  vengeance  if  he  was  known  to 
be  their  enemy.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  so  openly  recognized  that  governors  gave  them  com- 
missions even  after  peace  was  made  with  Spain.  There  was  no 
peace  beyond  the  line,  they  said,  and  they  went  on  saying  it  in 
i-plte  of  orders  from  home.  The  buccaneers,  to  give  them  the 
name  which  has  swallowed  all  others,  were  masters  in  Port  Royal, 
and  they  turned  it  into  one  of  the  most  wicked  places  on  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  It  became  an  English  Algiers  ;  for  you  cannot  live 
by  plunder,  even  though  you  were  first  provoked  by  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  others,  without  yourself  becoming  brutalized.  Besides 
scoundrels  without  number  came  where  they  knew  they  could 
lead  a  lawless  life,  and  they  prated  of  freedom  of  trade,  when 
they  meant  freedom  of  pillage. 

Plainly,  however  eager  Modyford  was  to  obey  his  orders,  he 
would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traifie, 
for  he  brought  with  him  neither  war-ships  nor  troops.  Within  a 
month  he  was  complaining  that  he  could  not  control  these 
desperate  fellows,  who  would  not  leave  the  life  they  had  always 
led.  He  must,  he  pleaded,  proceed  with  gentleness,  allowing  the 
buccaneers  to  plunder  the  Spaniard  a  little,  just  enough  to  tempt 
them  not  to  go  away — which,  if  they  did,  it  was  only  too  probable 
that  they  would  begin  to  plunder  Jamaica.  Moreover,  he  com- 
plained that  without  frigates  he  was  helpless,  and  his  despatches 
are  full  of  the  lamentations  of  a  poor  colonial  governor  sent  to 
make  ropes  (to  hang  pirates  withal)  out  of  sand.  These  letters 
are,  indeed,  plausible;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  too  clear  that, 
though  the  Thomas  Modyford  who  left  Barbadoes  may  have  been 
a  very  honest  gentleman,  the  Thomas  Modyford  who  was 
governor  of  Jamaica  was  a  thorough  buccaneer.  When  the 
King  did  at  last  send  him  the  Oxford  frigate,  this  strange  thing 
happened.  Her  captain  succumbed  to  the  genius  of  the  place. 
He  murdered  his  own  sailing-master,  and  fled  for  his  life.  Then 
Modyford  put  one  Collier,  a  noted  buccaneer,  in  com- 
mand, and  sent  her  to  cruise  ofl"  Carthagena,  where  it 
J  was  not  seen  that  she  did  anything  to   check  privateering. 
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Indeed  she  did  little,  good  or  bad,  for  with  such  discipline  as  she 
Lad,  she  one  fine  day  blew  up,  and  all  her  crew  perished.  In 
fact  buccaneering  grew  bolder  and  bolder  during  the  six  years 
that  Modyford  was  governor.  As  time  went  on  his  letters 
became  audacious.  He  began  to  plead  that,  after  all,  the  King 
and  the  Admiralty  had  their  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  the  prizes, 
which  was  true  ;  that  there  was  no  living  with  the  Spaniards,  which 
he  did  his  best  to  make  true,  and  that  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
issue  commissions  the  island  of  Jamaica  would  be  ruined.  While 
so  arguing  he  continued  to  issue  commissions,  and  he  found  a 
great  man  in  England  to  help  him — no  less  a  one,  indeed,  than 
George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Lord  General.  From  this 
great  person  he  received,  by  what  right  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
leave  to  issue  commissions  of  reprisal  against  the  Spaniard.  No 
wonder  that  Modyford  grew  at  last  to  such  a  height  that  he 
wrote  impudent  letters  to  the  Sp'inish  A  mbassador,  threatening 
to  conquer  all  the  West  Indies  if  the  Catholic  King's  subjects  did 
not  submit  to  be  skinned  with  a  good  grace. 

So  about  i668  this  is  how  things  stood  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  King  of  England's  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  carrying 
on  a  private  war  against  Spain  with  the  encouragement  of 
one  of  the  King's  chief  servants,  while  he  was  receiving  by 
every  mail  peremptory  orders  to  cause  these  expeditions  to  cease 
from  Secretary  Arlington  (who,  it  is  alleged,  was  aware  of,  and 
had  agreed  in,  the  permission  given,  on  his  own  authority,  by  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle),  together  with  threats  of  the  stringent 
measures  his  Majestj'  would  take  if  he  was  not  obeyed.  One 
■word  concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  demanded  with  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  expressly  declared  by  the  King's  Ministers 
that  it  was  not  to  include  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
to  import  European  manufactured  goods  into  the  English  islands, 
hut  only  colonial  produce  ;  but  we  were  to  have  freedom  of  entry 
for  our  manufactures  to  their  ports.  Heads,  we  said  to  the 
perverse  Spaniard,  we  win,  tails  you  lose,  and  because  he  refused 
the  bargain  it  was  felt  at  Jamaica  that  war  was  justified  by  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  We  have  said  this  much  of  Thomas 
Modyford  and  the  buccaneers,  and  freedom  of  trade  as  understood 
by  them,  because  without  them  no  man  can  understand  Henry 
Morgan. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  OX  WATER-SUPPLY. 

LAST  week  we  spoke  with  approval  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  our  future  water-supply. 
Since  then,  a  secretary  has  been  appointed,  provisional  offices 
selected,  and  a  first  meeting  held  As  in  a  previous  article  we 
sketched  the  history  of  the  present  London  supply,  it  is  now 
desirable  to  present  a  short  epitome  of  former  Governmental 
inquiries.  It  must,  indeed,  be  short,  for  the  Blue-books  and  other 
papers  lying  around  us  as  we  write  might  be  counted  in  dozens. 

The  finst  inquiry  was  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1821,  which  led  to  no  immediate  action.  In  1828  fresh  com- 
plaints arose,  and  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  consisting 
of  three  well-known  scientific  men  who  reported  that  the  supply 
was  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory,  advised  filtration,  and 
suggested  other  improvements.  In  1834  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1840  a  (Jommitteo  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  made  further  inquiries,  but  with  no  immediate  results. 
In  1 85 1,  alter  the  second  epidemic  of  cholera,  another  Royal  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Professors  Graham,  Miller,  and  Ilofmann, 
was  nominated,  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  valuable  that 
the  Metropolis  W'ater  Act,  1852,  was  passed  without  difficulty, 
although,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  was  almost  in  advance  of  its 
time.  Omitting  many  other  inquiries — some  of  them,  particularly 
those  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  of  great  interest — we  come 
to  1865,  when  the  first  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  was 
appointed.  This  Commission  inquired  into  the  suitability  for 
domestic  water-supply  of  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  Aire  and 
Calder.  Its  third  and  final  Report  appeared  in  1867.  Taluable 
evidence  was  collected,  but  the  results  could  not  be  considered 
as  final,  and  accordingly  in  1868  a  second  Commission, consisting 
of  Sir  W.  T.  Denison,  Professor  Fiankland,  and  Mr.  J  C.  Morton, 
took  up  and  carried  on  the  w(  rk  of  their  predecessors.  The 
labour  bestowed  upon  this  second  inquiry  was  stupendous.  No 
less  than  six  Reports  were  issued  containing  the  results  of 
thousands  of  analyses.  The  sixth  and  final  Report,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series,  did  not  appear  until  1874,  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  latest  public  scientific  investigation  into  the 
question. 

Quite  independently,  another  Royal  Commission  was  through 
a  part  of  this  time  studying  the  question.  In  1867  a  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  chairman, 
xmdertook  an  inquiry  into  the  post-ible  sources  of  water-supply 
for  London.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  Commissioners  were 
chemists,  and  the  report  which  appeared  in  1869  is  somewhat 
impaired  in  value  by  the  omission. 


It  M'ill  be  seen  that  the  most  important  public  documents 
accessible  to  the  new  Commission  are  the  above-mentioned  Heport 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water-Supply  and  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission.  As  the  two  Commissions 
adopted  widely  different  views,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  a 
short  abstract  of  the  contents  of  these  two  Blue-books.  The 
Commissioners  on  Water-Supply  began  with  a  consideration  of 
the  various  schemes  submitted  to  them  for  the  introduction  of 
water  from  distant  and  unpolluted  sources,  and  then  proceeded  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  present  supply  and  its  possible  future 
improvement  and  extension.  With  regard  to  the  new  schemes, 
we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  later  on.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  Commissioners  thought  that  they  were  on  the  safe  side  in 
assuming  an  ultimate  future  population  for  London  of  5,000,000. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  have  already  passed  this  limit.  In  the 
summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  with  which  the 
Report  concludes,  all  far-away  sources  of  supply  are  condemned, 
or  are  regarded  as  unnecessary.  As  to  quantity,  "  200,000,000 
gallons  per  day  is  the  highest  demand  that  need  be  reasonably 
looked  forward  to  for  the  metropolitan  supply,"  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  existing  Companies,  with  moderate  additions  to  their 
present  means,  could  supply  "  a  quantity  little  short  of  this 
amount."  As  to  quality,  the  water  of  the  Thames-basin,  well 
filtered,  was  held  to  be  good  and  wholesome,  and  by  no  means 
unfitted  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

In  the  second  Rivers  Pollution  Inquiry  Dr.  Edward  Frankland 
was  the  presiding  spirit.  By  his  own  researches  he  had  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  water-analysis,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  new  methods  in  this  inquiry  he  contributed  more  than  any 
one  who  had  preceded  him  to  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
water.  His  view  of  the  suitability  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  for 
the  water-supply  of  London  was — and,  we  believe,  still  is — dis- 
tinctly unfavourable.  Dr.  Frankland  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
pessimistic  in  his  views,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  those  views  are 
based  on  most  important  evidence. 

The  Report  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  water  supply  of 
London.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  modern  methods  of 
chemical  examination,  and  this  is  followed  by  moie  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  devoted  to  the  classification  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  potable  waters  of  Great  Britain.  The  waters  are  divided 
into  six  classes — rain-water,  upland  surface  waters,  surface  waters 
from  cultivated  land,  shallow-well-waters,  deep-well  waters,  and 
spring  waters.  The  rest  of  the  large  volume  is  occupied  with 
special  considerations  and  descriptions  of  the  present  water-sup- 
plies, and  it  winds  up  with  extensive  and  sometimes  most  valuable 
appendices.  Many  elaborate  coloured  maps  and  diagrams  and 
almost  innumerable  tables  of  analysis  are  included  in  the  pages. 
In  the  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  the  waters 
are  classified  in  the  following  simple  manner: — i.  Wholesome 
— Spring,  deep-well,  and  upland  surface  waters.  2.  Suspicious — 
Stored  rain-water  and  surface  water  from  cultivated  land. 
3.  Dangerous — River  water,  to  which  sewage  gains  access,  and 
shallow-well  water.  The  Commissioners  rejected  absolutely  the 
idea  that  a  river  once  polluted  with  sewage  can  afterwards  be 
safe  as  a  water-supply.  Even  the  most  careful  filtration  could 
not,  in  their  opinion,  ensure  its  safety,  and  with  regard  to  the 
water-supply  of  London,  the  Thames  and  Lea  should  as  early  as 
possible  be  abandoned  as  sources  of  supply.  It  was  held  that  the 
importation  of  water  from  North  Wales  or  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land would  be  very  costly,  and  was  unnecessary,  because  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  organically  pure,  although  hard,  water  might  be 
procured  from  spring  and  deep-well  waters  in  or  near  the  Thames 
basin. 

The  schemes  for  a  new  and  improved  water-supply  for  London 
have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  very  numerous.  Many 
of  them  are  discussed  in  the  Water  Commission  Report.  To 
describe  them  in  detail  would,  of  course,  be  impossible,  but  some 
general  idea  of  a  few  of  them  may  be  given.  That  of  Mr. 
Bateman  involved  the  storage  of  water  in  artificial  reservoirs  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  North  Wales.  The  water  so  ob- 
tained would  be  excellent  in  quality,  and  almost  any  quantity 
might  be  collected.  It  would  be  carried  to  London  by  a  con- 
duit above  180  miles  in  length,  and  delivered  into  large  reservoirs 
near  Stanmore,  270  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cost  for  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  230,000,000  gallons  per  day  was  estimated  at  11,400,000/. 
Another  somewhat  similar  scheme  was  propounded  by  Messrs. 
Ilemans  and  Hassard,  who  proposed  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  These  sources  lie  at  a 
distance  of  240  miles  from  London,  and  the  plan  would  involve 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  7|  miles  in  length  under  Kirkstone 
Pass.  The  estimated  cost  for  250,000,000  gallons  per  day  was 
13,500,000/.  The  main  objection  to  these  plans  has  certainly 
lost  none  of  its  force  at  the  present  day.  It  is  that  such  waters 
form  the  natural  supply  of  many  large  towns  and  centres  far 
north  of  London.  Another  scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fulton  appeared  less  open  to  this  objection.     He  proposed 
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to  impound  the  waters  from  the  upper  sources  of  the 
Wye  in  Mid  Wales.  The  conduit  to  London  would  be  i8o 
miles  long,  and  would  interfere  with  very  few  towns  of 
importance,  while  even  these  might  easily  be  supplied  on  the 
way.  The  plan  was  not  worked  out  in  minute  detail,  but 
the  cost  would  probably  be  about  equal  to  that  involved  in  Mr. 
Bateman's  proposal.  Birmingham  is  now  laying  claim  to  a 
portion  of  this  source,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Commissioners  to 
consider  whether,  even  after  the  claims  of  Birmingham  and  other 
places  are  satisfied,  there  may  not  remain  water  enough  for 
London.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  Mr.  Kemington's  suggestion 
that  water  should  be  brought  from  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  because 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  supply  would  be  sufficient.  Other 
towns  would,  moreover,  evidently  have  prior  claims. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  the  various  pro- 
posals for  improving  and  extending  the  supply  obtainable  in  the 
London  district,  and  we  must  conclude  with  the  expression  of 
an  earnest  hope  that  minute  study  will  be  devoted  to  the 
possible  purification  of  infected  water  by  filtration.  This  is 
mainly  a  bacteriological  question.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care, 
the  intake  of  river  Companies  might  on  any  given  day  receive  the 
specific  poison  of  typhoid  or  cholera.  Would  such  poisons,  even 
under  unfavourable  conditions — hot  summer  weather,  for  example 
— always  be  removed  from  the  water  supplied  to  London  ? 


THE  THEATRE  IN  POLAND. 

IT  is  strange  that  the  theatre  of  a  nation  which  laughs  no  more 
should  owe  its  birth  to  laughter ;  for  it  is  comedy  that  gave 
life  to  the  Polish  national  theatre.  Its  origins  are  lost  in  the 
hybrid  element  of  mysteries,  moralities,  dialogues,  &c.,  as  any- 
where else  in  the  West,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  one  general 
source — the  antique  theatre.  But,  in  spite  of  that  community  in 
origin  and  the  same  starting-point,  Poland  remains  not  only  far 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe  for  over  a  century  in  the  development 
of  its  theatre,  but  is  alto>.'ether  outside  the  prodigious  movement 
whicji  marks  the  bej-'inning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
the  jfirst  tragedy  worthy  of  the  name- — The  Departure  of  Greek 
Awcbassadors  {Odprawa  poslow  greckich),  by  Jan  Kochanowski 
(1578) — appeared  on  the  Polish  stage,  Shakspeare  was  thirteen 
yejars  old,  and  Lope  de  "Vega  hardly  sixteen ;  twenty-five  years 
laiter  the  world  was  endowed  with  immortal  masterpieces,  whilst 
th(i  dramatic  literature  of  Poland  was  still  limited  to  trans- 
lat'ions  and  adaptations,  and  the  theatrical  art  remained  in  its 
cradle.  Nor  was  this  sterility  in  production  without  reason; 
and  it  was  not  in  vain  that  Poland  has  been  called  in  these 
times  "the  bulwark  of  civilization."  Stationed  as  brave  sen- 
tinel s  at  the  gates  of  the  West,  the  Poles  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  drama  of  war  as  played  on  a  battle-field,  whilst  the 
other  nations  could  in  all  security  devote  their  leisures  to  arts 
and  l^'tters.  The  same  decade  saw  Calderon  and  Jan  Sobieski, 
but  tljie  defence  of  Vienna  is  worth,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
Dev'jchpn  de  la  Cruz.  The  Polish  nobility  of  that  epoch  preferred 
even  rvality  to  fiction,  and  was  anything  but  a  good  audience  ; 
teste  tl.(e  following  authentic  I'act  told  in  the  famous  Memoirs  of 
Jan  Cihrysostoin  Fasek  (1644): — "The  King,  Jan  Kazimierz, 
having  ^iven  leave  to  a  company  of  French  comedians  for  a 
public  peirformance  of  a  piece  celebrating  the  victory  of  France 
over  Ausjtria,  a  curious  crowd  gathered  round  the  platform  to 
witnes^-  the  peripetia  of  the  play.  The  show  of  battles  and 
sieges  ssen|ied  to  amuse  and  interest  everybody  immensely  ;  but, 
at  the  mom;^ent  when  the  victorious  French  brought  in  the  Em- 
peror taken  iprisoner  and  loflded  with  chains,  one  of  the  spectators 
exclaimed,  'Wou  ought  to  kill  him  outright  to  prevent  him  aven- 
ging the  defe\at,'  and,  without  any  more  ado,  pierced  the  unhappy 
actor  with  anVrrow,  giving  thus  the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter." 
The  public  wanted  war  even  as  a  pastime. 

But  if  the  iVoles  liked  the  fight  abroad,  they  loved  to  laugh  at 
home  ;  whilst  \  the  typical  trait  of  their  merriment  was  satire 
— a  satire  sui  Aenerts,  in  which  is  reflected  the  whole  national 
character  of  thel  Poles — a  satire  which  spares  nobody,  and  loves 
everybody,  knowls  well  the  defects  of  its  time,  but  believes  in  the 
ultimate  repentaroce  of  the  sinner  and  a  general  bettering  of  human 
nature,  which,  w\ith  a  quick  perception  of  the  comical  or  the 
ridiculous,  loudly  Uaughs  at  everything,  but  corrects  nothing ;  a 
curious  mixture  of  natural  kindness  and  equally  natural  raillery  ; 
an  innate  sense  of  ii^right  and  wrong  and  the  most  hopeless  opti- 
mism ;  the  whole  oin  a  background  of  thoughtless  good-nature. 
Altogether  a  satire  .'impregnated  with  an  idealist  flavour,  setting 
at  defiance  the  ridcrAth  cnsiigare  mores,  and  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation creating  rathfljr  satirical  abstractions  than  individualities 
or  personalities.  Alnd,  in  fact,  the  dialogues  and  the  inter-  I 
mezzi  of  that  epoch  I)  move  entirely  in  the  domain  of  allegories;  1 


pagan,  philosophical,  theological,  moral,  social — they  are  all 
at  the  service  of  the  satire.  The  morals  of  the  nation,  as 
reflected  in  them,  are  not  destitute  of  a  certain  colour;  but 
the  trait  has  no  vigour.  The  satirical  pieces  of  the  period,  such 
as  The  Feasant  King  {Zddopa  Krol),  by  Peter  Baryka  (1637), 
or  the  Bacchantes  (1640),  a  collection  of  carnival  farces,  strike 
even  to-day  by  the  justness  of  their  observation;  but  that  is 
limited  only  to  generalities,  and  it  seems  that  a  certain  leniency 
keeps  the  hand  of  the  writer  from  thrusting  his  shaft  deeper. 
Ilencs  the  characters  of  this  primitive  literature — courtiers, 
students,  teachers,  peasants,  Jews,  Germans,  and  noblemen — 
whilst  distilling  the  satire,  are  far  below  the  typical  personages 
of  the  Italian  comedy  of  that  epoch,  and  remain  mere  symbols. 
Still,  there  is  enough  in  them  to  constitute  the  germs  of  a 
national  comedy,  and  only  a  Moliere  is  wanted  to  give  these 
development  and  life.  He  was  born  just  then — in  France ; 
Poland  had  to  wait  two  centuries. 

Stanislaw  Konarski,  the  great  social  and  political  reformer  01 
that  time,  has,  it  is  true,  a  theatre  attached  to  his  college ;  but  his 
repertory  is  composed  exclusively  of  translations  and  adapta- 
tions. Andrzej  Morsztyn  publishes  a  remarkable  translation  of 
Corneille's  ie  Lid  and  Kacine's  Andrumaque  ;  but  not  a  single 
original  work  appears  to  fill  the  gap  since  1661,  and  no  prince  or 
king  affords  any  protectiou  to  national  effort. 

Nevertheless,  amusements  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
moment  seemed  most  propitious  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
theatre.  In  fact,  everybody  wished  for  it— not  only  pleasure- 
seekers,  but  also  sad  patriots,  who  sought  in  it  a  regenerating 
stimulus  for  the  mind  and  the  sentiments  of  a  demoralized  nation. 
There  was  only  one  difficulty  ;  there  was  no  Polish  drama,  or, 
at  least,  what  existed  under  that  name  could  not  satisfy  anybody. 
At  this  time  a  young  fellow,  born  in  1757,  near  Posen,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  King,  who  with  rare  perspicacity  (whenever  art 
was  in  question)  guessed  in  him  the  future  creator  of  the  Polish 
theatre.  Albert  Boguslawski  was  his  honoured  name.  First  a 
pupil  of  the  Piarite  College,  then  page  in  the  household  of  Soltyk, 
Bishop  of  Cracow,  afterwards  soldier  in  Guards,  and,  passed 
over  in  a  promotion,  Boguslawski,  stung  to  the  quick  by  in- 
justice, left  the  army,  and  became  an  actor.  There  was  cer-; 
tainly  pique  in  this  resolution,  but  there  was  also  more,  or,  at 
least,  the  disappointment  served  only  as  a  pretext  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  evidently  long-cherished  plan. 

The  daily  intercourse  with  Kajetan  Soltyk,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  life  at  his 
court  opened  fresh  vistas  for  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  young 
page.  The  predilection  of  the  Bishop  for  the  theatre,  the  frequent 
performances  at  his  palace  of  French  plays,  and  the  active  part 
which  Boguslawski  took  in  them,  defined  these  aims  more  clearly  ; 
the  ardent  love  for  his  country  did  the  rest,  and  when  Bogus- 
lawski left  the  army,  he  was  firmly  decided  to  make  the  theatre 
a  national  institution.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  met  then,  most 
opportunely,  with  a  French  actor,  Montbrun  by  name,  whose 
experience  and  advice  completed  happily  his  theatrical  educa- 
tion. Rarely  has  anybody  so  well  equipped  started  on  a  mission  ; 
the  sound  education  received  from  the  Piarites  and  the  influence 
of  Soltyk  made  Boguslawski  a  man  of  the  world,  well  informed, 
distinguished,  urbane,  and  never  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  Bishop's  private  thea- 
tricals had  been  an  excellent  school  to  him,  and  the  meeting  with 
Montbrun  taught  him  the  business;  even  the  experience  of  his 
military  career  was  turned  into  good  account  by  applying  the 
spirit  of  discipline  to  that  most  ungovernable  of  armies — the 
artists. 

The  first  care  of  Boguslawski  was  to  create  a  Polish  reper- 
tory. "I  shall  play  anything — even  Bohomolec,"  he  would  say, 
and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal,  for  the  honest  Jesuit  father 
believed  yet  in  pieces  written  for  colleges,  in  dialogues,  and  in 
carnival  comedies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  Boguslawski 
was  as  good  as  his  word;  he  turned  one  of  the  best  comedies  of 
Bohomolec,  Toverty  made  Happy  {Nedza  uszczesliwior.a),  into  an 
opera — the  first  Polish  opera — with  music  by  Jan  Nepomucen 
Kamiuski,  and  not  only  played  but  also  sung  in  it.  This  perform- 
ance, speedily  followed  by  others,  was  talked  about,  and  the 
King,  taking  the  situation  at  a  glance,  ordered  the  building  of  a 
permanent  theatre  (finished  in  1799  on  the  Krasinski  Square), 
and  appointed  Boguslawski  director  of  all  Polish  and  German, 
spectacles,  the  ballet  included. 

The  repertory  of  the  young  director  when  he  started  on  hia 
venture  (1783)  consisted  of  ten  plays,  translated  or  adapted,  and 
as  many  operas,  of  which  only  oue  was  original.  The  coibpany 
numbered  fifteen  people  in  all,  amongst  whom  four  prominent 
talents— MM.  Swiezowski  and  Ilempinski,  Mmes.  Kurczynska 
and  Sierkowska — and  this  was  the  artistic  capital  with  which  he 
had  to  fight  against  monopoly  and  foreign  influence.  Still,  when 
I  in  1814,  on  the  19th  of  April,  he  withdraws  in  favour  of  his  son- 
1  in-law,  Louis  Osinski,  he  leaves  a  vigorously  organized  institution 
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imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  mission,  and  justly  proud  of  the  high 
rank  conquered  in  the  world  of  art.  The  pers'innel  numbers  then 
thirty-five  artists,  amongst  whom  are  Zolkowski,  Kudlicz,  Dmus- 
zewski,  Szczurowski,  Dainse,  Ledochowska,  Dmuszewska,  and 
Zolkowska;  a  dramatic  school  attached  to  the  theatre  prepares  a 
luture  generation  of  artists;  Eisner  (Chopin's  maestro)  and 
Ivurpinski  conduct  the  opera,  and  Smuglewiez  is  responsible  for 
the  scenery. 

A  whole  array  of  writers  works  for  the  Polish  stage.  Francis 
Zablocki  (1754-1821),  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Moliere,  seeks 
to  create  a  national  comedy,  and  finds  the  subjects  of  his  plays  in 
the  ridicules  and  peculiarities  of  society.  His  Sanuatism 
savours  yet  of  satire,  but  the  Fopx  Wooings  {Fircyk  uzcilotach), 
-with  his  gallery  of  masterly  individualized  characters,  makes 
the  author  a  worthy  precursor  of  the  great  Fredro.  X iemcewicz's 
T/ie  Beturn  of  the  I)epvfy  (Pvwfvt  Posla)  takes  the  propor- 
tion of  a  political  event :  Kropinski  presents  in  Ltich/ar/Ja  a 
fine  specimen  of  historical  tragedy;  Felinski  (1771-1820)  wins 
fame  as  author  of  Barbara  Madzmill  \  "VVezyk  (1785- 1862) 
enriches  the  repertory  with  two  tragic  plays,  GlinsM  and 
Boleslas  the  Bold ;  Dmuszewski,  actor  and  singer,  cultivates 
every  form  of  dramatic  production,  and  remains  especially  known 
as  the  author  of  Barbara  '/.apohlia ;  Zolkowski  (senior),  an 
incomparable  comedian,  the  favourite  of  the  public,  creates  the 
Polish  farce  ;  and,  finally,  the  foreign  repertory  equals  in  variety 
that  of  any  other  European  theatre.  Shakspeare,  Eacine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Marivaux,  Diderot,  Alfieri,  Goldoni, 
Lessing,  Kotzebue,  and  Sheridan  represent  the  drama ;  whilst  the 
music  performed  is  that  of  Paisiello,  Salieri,  Cimarosa,  Sacchini, 
•Crretry,  M6hul,  and  Cherubini.  Wilna,  Grodno,  Lemberg, 
Posen,  and  Cracow  possess  all  national  playhouses ;  and  the 
I'olish  theatre  is  created  definitely,  thanks  to  the  prodigious 
activity  of  one  man. 


IMON'EY  MATTEKS. 

f  I  HIE  American  attempt  to  rehabilitate  silver  has  broken  down 
more  rapidly  than  even  the  most  pessimist  expected,  and 
not  less  completely.    Eefore  the  last  Act  regulating  the  purchase 
of  silver  was  introduced  into  Congress  the  lowest  price  touched 
hy  silver  was  4ii<i.  per  oz.  in  1888.    There  was  some  recovery 
by  February  of  1890,  when  the  Act  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.    A  wild  speculation  then  sprang  up, 
and  the  price  was  carried  at  the  beginning  of  September  1890  to 
54^6?.  per  oz.    Almost  immediately  afterv^-ards  it  began  to  fall, 
and  has  persistently  continued  falling  until  on  Monday  it  went  as 
lowas39^.  peroz.  Thisis  2§fZ.  per  oz.  lower  than  the  lowest  quotation 
previous  to  the  passingof  the  American  Act,  and  it  is  I5|c?.  peroz., 
•or  28i  per  cent.,  lower  than  the  highest  price  in  September  1890. 
In  very  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  while  the  American 
■Cxovernment  has  been  buying  at  the  rate  of  4j  million  ounces 
^very  month,  there  has  thus  been  a  fall  of  nearly  one-third. 
Evidently  the  hopes  excited  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  induced 
uiineowners  all  over  the  world  to  increase  their  output  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  the  result  is  that  the  production  has 
so  far  outstripped  the  consumption  that  the  price  is  now  decidedly 
lower  than  it  was  before  the  Act  was  introduced.    A  more  con- 
■vincing  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  what  has  been  attempted 
■could  not  well  be  afforded,  yet  no  party  in  the  United  States  has 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  last  Act,  while  the  silver  people, 
instead  of  losing  courage,  are  attempting  to  force  through  Congress 
another  Bill,  having  for  object  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Every 
one  takes  for  granted  that  the  endeavour  will  fail.    As  the  Pre- 
sidential election  is  fast  approaching,  the   two  great  parties 
apparently  are  afraid  to  commit  themselves  decisively  to  any 
silver  policy,  and   consequently  it  seems  to   be  agreed  that 
the  question  is  to  be  allowed  to   stand  over  until  after  the 
election — that  is  to  say,  until  some  time  next  year.    Then  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  in  hand  seriously,  and  the  Americans  will  he 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  by  postponing  it  they  do  not  involve  them- 
selves in  a  grave  disaster.    Meantime,  the  fall  in  silver  is  inflict- 
ing ruinous  los.ses  upon  all  who  are  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
Gilver-using  countries.    Lancashire  manufacturers,  for  example, 
produce  largely  for  India  and  other  silver-using  countries.  They 
sell  their  wares  in  those  countries  for  silver  coins,  and  the  more 
silver  falls  the  less  gold  can  they  get  in  exchange  for  those  coins. 
Thus,  the  fall  in  silver  is  tantamount  to  a  fall  in  prices  so  far  as 
European  exporters  to  silver-using  countries  are  concerned.  The 
Indian  banks,  too,  whose  business  it  is  to  facilitate  trade  between 
this  country  and  India,  are  severely  tried.    They  cannot  fore- 
see the  course  of  the  silver  market  ;  all  their  calculations, 
therefore,  may  suddenly  be  set  at  nought,  and  where,  with 
the  greatest   care  they  could   employ,  they  had  anticipated 
profits,  they  may  have  to  submit  to  severe  losses.  Their 
husiness,  in  short,  has  become  purely  speculative,  not  through 
iiny  fault  of  their  own,  but  through  the  frequent  and  wide 


fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  Indian  Government, 
again,  is  losing  very  seriously  on  all  the  money  that  it  has  to  pay 
in  Europe  for  pensions,  salaries,  material,  and  the  like  ;  and 
every  European  resident  in  India  who  has  to  send  money  home 
for  any  purpose  is  equally  a  loser.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  are  proposed  for  remedying  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things.  But  the  schemes  are  either  im- 
practicable or  they  would  cause  more  mischief  than  they  would 
cure.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  fall  in  silver 
benefits  exporters  from  India.  The  growers  of  tea,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  the  like  produce  largely  for  the  European  market ;  the  value 
of  these  goods  is  really  fixed  by  that  market,  and  in  gold  ;  and 
the  gold  exchanges  for  more  and  more  rupees  as  silver  falls. 
Serious,  then,  as  the  matter  is  from  certain  points  of  view,  there 
are  numerous  compensating  advantages  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  if  we  would  form  a  correct  judgment. 

The  price  of  silver  recovered  on  Wednesday  to  y^\d.  per  oz., 
and  on  Thursday  to  39r,rf.  per  oz.  In  consequence  a  better  feel- 
ing has  sprung  up,  especially  because  India  began  to  buy  more 
freely.  .But  the  situation  is  still  very  uncertain.  The  great  fall 
in  the  metal  practically  makes  it  impossible  for  European  mer- 
chants to  export  to  the  Far  East  and  the  silver-using  countries 
generally  :  while  it  has  also  inflicted  much  loss  upon  the  Indian 
banks,  and  therefore  discourages  buying.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  depreciation  of  silver  stimulates  the  export  trade  from  India, 
and  after  a  while  will  enable  her  to  buy  more  largely ;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  of  the  mines  which  are  worked 
at  a  high  cost  should  be  closed. 

Owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  there  have  been  some  disquieting 
rumours  in  the  money  market  during  the  week.  It  is  clear 
that  the  mineowners  in  America,  and  speculators  generally, 
must  have  lost  immense  sums,  and  that  Lancashire  must  be  a 
heavy  sufferer,  while  it  is  also  clear  that  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  banks  invested  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East  is 
enormously  depreciated.  Naturally,  therefore,  people  are  waiting 
to  see  what  may  be  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  the 
supply  of  capital  in  the  open  market  has  been  temporarily 
restricted  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  banks  to  lend  as  freely  as 
usual  just  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  they  are  making  up 
their  accounts,  and  the  demand  has  been  increased  by  the  \isual 
requirements  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  by  the  Fortnightly 
Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  began  on  Monday  and 
ended  on  Wednesday.  Still,  the  tendency  of  the  market'  is 
decidedly  downwards.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  nig;ht 
the  Bank  received  in  gold  from  abroad  nearly  300,000/.  Tradfi  is 
falling  ofl'  everywhere,  speculation  is  at  a  standstill,  and  except 
for  Austria-Hungary  there  is  no  foreign  demand  for  gold.  It  is 
rmderstood  that  the  preparations  for  resuming  specie  payment  s  in 
Austria-Hungary  are  now  concluded,  and  that  the  Bill  for  carry- 
ing it  through  will  be  introduced  on  the  26th  of  the  current 
month.  Possibly  a  gold  loan  may  be  brought  out  in  May,  I'ut  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  succeed. 

The  fall  in  silver  has  added  to  the  many  unfavourable  influ- 
ences affecting  the  stock  markets,  and  there  is  extreme  dis- 
couragement everywhere.  Although  the  fortnightly  settlement, 
which  began  on  Monday,  showed  that  the  accounts  open  for  the 
rise  are  very  small,  a  desire  prevails  to  restrict  them  furtlier,  and 
one  large  operator  found  it  impossible  to  carry  over  his  siccount. 
Forced  selling  on  his  part  caused  a  sharp  fall  in  the  American 
market  on  Wednesday.  As  the  reason  for  the  fall  was  not 
generally  understood,  it  gave  rise  to  many  wild  rumours.  In 
New  York,  too,  there  has  been  a  general  decline.  For  fully  a  year 
and  a  half  American  capitalists  and  syndicates  have  bf  huying 
the  stocks  which  have  been  sold  by  Europe  in  unprecedffo  ^^ed  quan- 
tities. The  hope  was  that  after  a  while  confidence  woir-d  revive  in 
Europe,  and  that  those  stocks  would  be  bought  back  at  higher 
prices.  But  Europe  continues  to  sell  and  shows  rio  inclination 
to  engage  in  new  risks  ;  and  apparently  the  Amerif-'on  capitalists 
and  operators  are  getting  apprehensive  that  no  Imyers  may  be 
forthcoming.  Hence  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  selling  in  New 
York  during  the  week.  In  Australia  the  banking  crisis  con- 
tinues ;  but  it  is  announced  that  the  Associated  Banks  of 
Melbourne  have  decided  to  give  what  support  may  be  required 
by  any  of  their  number,  and  this  has  produced  ;a  better  feeling. 
On  the  Continent  the  great  operators  are  seizj-ing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  the  stocks  with  which  they  are)-  overloaded,  and 
everything  points  to  a  slow  decline  in  prices.  7fhere  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proposed  settlement  of  th/'  Portuguese  debt ; 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  Greece  will  be  a^de  to  pay  the  July 
coupon  on  its  debt:  the  crises  in  Italy  and j  Spain  are  growing 
worse,  and  the  massing  of  troops  in  Russian/  Poland  is  inspiring 
political  anxiety.  / 

The  fall  in  silver  has  caused  a  further  dd  cline  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  commodities.    It  is  feared  that  i  Lancashire  will  be 
unable  to  export  to  the  Far  East,  that  in  comsequence  production 
i  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  large  numbers  of  workpeople  will 
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be  thrown  out  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bombay 
cotton-spinners  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  their  competition  with  Lancashire  in  China  is  becoming  more 
serious.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  during  the  past  week  Bombay 
cotton  yarn  has  been  sold  in  Manchester.  Of  course,  the  quantity 
is  small,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  business  of  that 
tind  can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  some 
enterprising  spinners  in  Bombay  have  undertaken  to  supply 
Manchester  has  made  a  great  impression  there.  Altogether,  the 
trade  outlook  just  now  is  far  from  bright. 


During  the  week  there  has  been  a  recovery  generally  in  sound 
investment  securities.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at 
95  j|,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much 
as  f  ;  but  Colonial  stocks  have  given  way  on  the  continuance  of  the 
banking  crisis  in  Australia.  Thus  New  South  Wales  Three  and 
a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  94f ,  a  fall  of  h  ;  and  New  Zealand 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  93 1,  a  fall  of  ^.  Indian 
Rupee-paper  of  course  also  fell  on  the  fall  in  silver ;  the  Four  per 
Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  67 J,  a  fall  of  i.  The  better  class 
Home  Railway  stocks  all  advanced.  Great  Western  closed  on 
Thursday  at  is8|,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  I ;  Lancashire  and  Y  orkshire  closed  at  loSi,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  London 
and  North-Western  closed  at  171 5,  a  rise  of  f  ;  Midland  closed  at 
159I,  a  rise  of  5 ;  but  North-Eastern  closed  at  154,  a  fall  of  ^. 
In  American  Railroad  securities  there  has  been  a  very  general 
fall,  heaviest,  of  course,  in  the  speculative  securities.  Tlius, 
Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  37. ^,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ij;  Union  Pacific  closed 
at  45  J,  a  fall  of  i f  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  closed  at  23^,  a  fall  of 
i^;  Erie  closed  at  3 1 1,  also  a  fall  of  ;  and  Northern  Pacific 
Prefs.  closed  at  62  J,  a  fall  of  2|;  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed 
at  73|,  a  fall  of  if  ;  Illinois  closed  at  107^,  a  fall  of  }  ;  and  Lake 
Shore  closed  at  136,  a  fall  of  ^.  In  Argentine  railway  stocks 
there  has  not  been  much  movement,  but  the  bonds  have 
materially  advanced.  Thus,  the  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  65:!^,  a  rise  compared  «'ith  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  if  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  56},  a  rise  of  ih  In  the 
inter-Bourse  market  the  movements  have  also  been  upwards 
generally  ;  but  the  changes  for  the  week  are  not  great,  except  in 
the  case  of  Hungarian  Four  per  Cents,  which  closed  at  92  j,  a  rise 
of  as  much  as  i.  Indian  bank  shares  have  declined  on  the  fall 
in  silver.  Those  of  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  closed  on 
Thursday  at  afall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
t'f  I  ;  while  those  of  the  Chartered  closed  at  20,  a  fall  of  2. 


OFFICIAL  ENGLISH. 

rpHE  copies  of  the  new  Infantry  Drill  now  issued  [Infantry 
Brill,  as  Eevised  hy  Her  Majesty  s  Command,  1892)  are 
marked  "  provisional."  It  is  a  wise  precaution.  IIow  many 
^authors  would  not  give  worlds  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
criticism  before  committing  themselves  to  irrevocable  publica- 
tion? What  humiliating  discoveries  of  careless  sentences  and 
inaccurate  statements  would  have  been  avoided  !  What  blushes 
would  have  been  saved  when,  in  the  privacy  of  his  sanctum,  the 
author  sees  a  vision  of  a  horrible  blunder,  undetected  in  time,  and 
his  cheeks  burn  red  before  the  jeers  of  an  imaginary  public  I 
Jherefore,  we  say,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  mark  the  present 

die  as  "  provisional."  It  is  also  encouraging  to  the  critic.  There 
is  but  little  use  in  pointing  out  the  errors  in  a  book  already  in 
the  booksellers'  shops  in  its  permanent  form.  At  best  the  only 
constructive  result  is  to  assist  the  author  to  do  better  next  time 
But  here  we  are  invited,  induced,  indeed  irresistibly  impelled,  by 
that  blessed  word  "  provisional"  to  say  our  say  while  there  is  yet 
time.  For  if  the  work  goes  out  to  the  world  in  its  present  form, 
it  will  become  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  Board-school  masters, 
illustrating  the  dangers  men  incur  when  they  commit  themselves 
to  print  without  adequate  education. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  all  the  errors  committed  in 
this  little  red  book,  and  we  elsewhere  discuss  the  new  methods 
and  principles  introduced.  We  now  point  out  some  few  of 
the  most  glaring  blunders.  It  is  true  that  these  are  so  frequent 
that  their  eradication  will  present  much  the  same  difficulty  as 
was  supposed  to  be  experienced  by  the  farmer  in  the  parable  of 
the  wheat  and  the  tares.  But  eradication  is  the  business  of 
some  A.  A.  G. 

Let  us  begin  with  definitions.  A  definition  is  nothing  if  not 
accurate.  It  is  then  a  sort  of  unarmed  and  undrilled  word,  limp 
and  lopsided.  And  in  a  Government  manual  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  budding  subaltern  accuracy  is  a  quality  which  is 


of  special  value.  Beginning  with  the  letter  A,  we  find  the  folli  W- 
ing  definition: — 

Alignment.  Au  imaf^ioaiv  straight  line  lying  between  two  points,  or 
the  prolongation  of  tliat  line,  upon  which  troops  are  to  form  or  march. 

This  is  very  clumsy,  but  by  itself  not  very  Ijad.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  it  in  connexion  with  the  following: — 

Position,  change  of.  Moving  into  a  new  alignment,  not  toucliing  or  in- 
tersecting the  former  alignment. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  one  looks  at  this  definition  one 
finds  it  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  enough  to  make 
the  bones  of  the  immortal  Euclid  rattle  in  his  grave.  Even  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  by  order  of  Her  Mnjesty,  could  not  make 
one  straight  line  touch  another  unless  it  coincided  with  it 
throughout  its  length,  nor  could  he  prevent  an  alignment  as 
defined  intersecting  every  other  alignment.  Is  it  fair  to  a  young 
militia  subaltern  with  a  turn  for  drill  and  mathematics  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  his  mind  by  such  rubbish  as  this?  It 
is  true  that  these  two  particular  definitions  have  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  educated  men  for  years.  But  why  reproduce 
them  in  all  their  naked  deformity  in  an  age  when  intellectual 
education  is  supposed  to  qualify  an  officer  for  practical  soldiering? 

Next  we  come  to  three  definitions  to  which  we  do  not  take 
much  exception,  apart  from  their  childishness  : — 

Battalion.  Usually  eight  companies. 
Half  Battalion.  Usually  four  companies. 
Brigade.  Two  or  mure  battalions. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  battalion  usually  consists  of  eight 
companies,  a  half  battalion  of  four  companies,  and  a  brigade  of 
two  or  more  battalions.  But  to  define  them  in  this  way  implies 
a  laxity  of  thought  and  expression  scarcely  commendable.  We 
may  say  that  bread  consists  of  flour  and  water,  but  we  should 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  intellect  of  the  schoolboy  who  defined 
it  as  flour  and  water. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  company  column.  The  definition  is  as 
follows : — 

Company  Column.  Companies  in  line,  one  behin  1  the  other,  with  dis- 
tances between  each  equal  to  the  front  of  a  company  and  six  paces. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  astonishing  statement, 
we  must  refer  to  the  definition  of  the  word  line : — 

Line.  Troops  formed  on  the  same  alignment. 

This  is  really  funny.  Throughout  the  book  we  read  of  different 
bodies  of  troops  being  in  line.  Let  us  substitute  the  definition 
for  the  word  in  any  casual  example.  Thus,  on  page  53,  there  is 
a  paragraph  headed  "A  company  in  company  column  forming 
into  line  from  the  halt."  This  would  read — "A  company  in 
companies  in  troops  formed  on  the  same  alignment,  one  behind 
the  other,  with  distances  between  each  tqual  to  the  front  of  a 
company  and  six  paces  forming  into  troops  i'ormed  on  the  same 
alignment  from  the  halt."  This  astonishing  jumble  of  words  is 
not  a  joke.  It  is  arrived  at  by  the  simple  process  of  inferting,  in 
place  of  a  word,  the  definition  of  that  word.  With  well-worded 
definitions  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  doing  this,  while 
retaining  both  grammar  and  sense.  But  with  such  slovenly  and 
inaccurate  writing  as  the  new  Drill  shows,  large  numbers  of 
similar  examples  could  be  noted.  For  instance,  when  we  read 
that  the  definition  of  deploy  is  "  Opening  out  from  column  into  a 
shallower  formation,"  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  "  deploy  "  is 
a  verb  and  "  opening  "  is  a  participle.  How  one  can  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  other  is  a  deep  mystery.  Again,  dress  is  defined  as 
"The  command  given  to  men  to  correct  their  alignment."  That, 
no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  word. 
Primarily,  however,  it  refers  to  the  act  of  correction,  and  not  to 
the  command  which  causes  that  act  to  be  performed. 

We  might  multiply  instances,  but  will  only  dwell  on  two 
more — the  definitions  of  strategy  and  tactics.  They  run  as 
follows  : — 

Strategy.  The  conduct  of  military  operations  in  the  theatre  of  war 
before  reaching  the  battlelield. 

Tactics.  The  application  on  the  battlefield  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  soldier. 

We  have  read  many  definitions  of  these  important  words,  but 
never  any  so  hopelessly  ill  drawn  as  these.  Does  strategy  cease 
after  a  battlefield  is  reached  ?  Certainly  not.  Tactics  then 
come  specially  into  play ;  but  strategical  aims  are  not,  on  that 
account,  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  groups  of  strategical 
problems  surround  the  issue  of  every  battle.  Strategy  is  always 
with  the  officer  commanding  an  army  ;  it  commences  to  occupy  his 
mind  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  remains  the  chief  guide  to  his 
plans  until  peace  is  concluded.  He  does  not  take  a  header  at  the 
commencement  of  a  battle  (as  the  definition  suggests)  from  an 
atmosphere  of  strategy  into  a  sea  of  tactics.    But  if  the  definition 
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of  strategy  is  crude,  that  of  tactics  is  misleading.  The  science  of 
tactics  is  not  an  application  of  instruction,  it  is  a  science  on  which 
a  system  of  instruction  should  be  based.  The  author  seems  to  be 
like  the  old  Austrian  generals,  who,  when  beaten  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  complained  that  he  did  not  fight  according  to  the  rules 
of  war.  Woe  be  to  that  army  which  trains  its  soldiers  in  the 
idea  that  its  tactics  are  to  depend  on  its  system  of  instruction, 
and  does  not  insist  that  its  tactics  govern  the  system  of  in- 
struction. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  criticisms  are  verbal.  Of 
course  they  are.  All  criticisms  of  words  are  verbal.  But  there 
are  important  facts  and  ideas  lying  behind  the  words.  But, 
further  than  this,  one  may  be  certain  that  if  any  writer 
expresses  himself  with  the  slovenly  inaccuracy  of  the  instances 
we  have  mentioned,  this  quality  will  extend  to  the  matter  as  well 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  production.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  intention  was  to  define 
a  company  column  as  consisting  of  a  column  of  companies,  each 
in  line,  at  coUmni  distance  equal  to  the  front  of  a  company,  plus 
six  paces  (the  words  "  column  "  and  "  distance  "  being  also  defined). 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  definition  to  the  body  of  the  work, 
■we  find  that  companii's  in  company  column  are  not  in  line.  And 
yet  in  the  definition  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  in  line. 
Some  idea  of  the  confusion  that  arises  from  these  inconsistent 
instructions  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  front  of  a 
company  in  line  is  at  least  six  paces  longer  than  the  front  of  a 
company  in  company  column. 

This  confusion  of  ideas  has  apparently  run  right  through  the 
book.  For  we  find  that  in  the  formation  of  line  from  column  the 
intervals,  as  given  in  the  definitions,  have  been  calculated  for. 
But  unfortunately  these  do  not  agree  either  with  the  diagrams  or 
the  text.  If  the  definition  were  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  move- 
ment it  would  work  smoothly.  But  if  the  text  and  the  diagrams 
are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  movement  the  outer  companies  will 
have  to  "sidle  along"  for  at  least  twenty-four  jiaces  in  order  to 
gain  their  proper  intervals  inline. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

ME.  LOUIS  N.  PARKER'S  drama  Chris,  produced  this  week 
by  Mrs.  Lancaster  Wallis  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  just 
misses  being  a  fine  play.  Unfortunately  the  author's  inexperience 
and  lack  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  science  causes  him  to 
miss  the  many  excellent  opportunities  which  the  theme  he  has 
selected  would  have  offered  to  a  more  practised  dramatist.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  piece  interests,  and  several  scenes  are  well  con- 
ceived. The  hero,  if  hero  he  can  be  called,  is  a  dipsomaniac, 
and  marries  a  young  woman  who  at  first  believes  him  to  be  a 
veritable  paladin.  Soon  her  love-dream  is  dissipated,  and  she  sees 
her  husband  as  he  really  is — a  weak  and  selfish  fellow.  He 
struggles,  indeed,  hard  against  his  terrible  enemy,  and,  so  long  as 
he  thinks  she  is  true  to  him,  with  some  success.  Once,  however, 
his  jealousy  is  roused  and  his  confidence  destroyed,  he  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  and  at  last  loses  even  the  semblance  of  her  regard. 
Mr.  Parker's  hero  is  no  vulgar  Coupeau  who  exhibits  only  the 
physical  horrors  of  drink.  He  is  a  man  of  intellect,  of  a  naturally 
lovable  chaiacter,  who  is  inextricably  caught  in  the  clutches  of  a 
dreadful  and  hereditary  vice.  Admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Waring,  the  unevenly  written  part  of  Joe  Phipps  produced  con- 
siderable impression.  In  less  capable  hands  it  would  have  proved 
tedious,  if  not  absolutely  dull.  As  the  wife,  Chris  or  Christine, 
Mrs.  Lancaster  Wallis  was  not  quite  in  her  element.  She  is  too 
thorough  an  artist  to  make  a  failure  of  anything  she  undertakes, 
but  her  method  is  not  suited  to  parts  of  this  description,  which 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  actresses  who  can  more  faithfully 
portray  the  girlish  indecision  of  so  essentially  modern  a  character. 

Lord  Tennyson's  poetical  play,  The  Foresters,  Robin  Hood,  and 
Maid  Marian,  published  this  week  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
has  been  produced  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly.  From 
all  accounts  it  seems  that  it  met  with  a  very  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, and  that  the  acting  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  and  Mr.  John  Drew 
was  as  excellent  as  even  the  greatest  admirers  of  these  fine  artists 
could  expect.  The  mounting  is  ^.described  as  superb,  and  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly  expects  that  the  play  will  "  run  "  throughout  the 
season. 

The  Playgoers'  Club  has  transferred  itself  from  the  Mona  Hotel 
to  the  Adelphi  Restaurant.  The  remarkable  career  of  this  curious 
institutior,  and  its  vitality,  render  it  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
theatrical  world.  The  Club  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that,  although  Mr.  Grein  is  its  President,  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Independent  Theatre  and  its  works.  Indeed,  j  udging 
from  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  its  installation  in  i 
its  new  premises,  its  shining  lights  are  by  no  means  strong  adhe-  I 
rents  of  the  new  school.    Indeed,  the  hope  expressed  by  one  ' 


speaker  that,  whereas  English  dramatists  might  with  advantage 
become  more  "  literary,"  they  would  always  keep  up  the  manly 
and  wholesome  tone  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  English 
fiction  and  drama,  was  received  with  so  much  heartiness  that 
the  "advanced"  faction  must  have  felt  disconcerted. 

Even  at  a  matinee  such  crude  nonsense  as  The  Breadivinner 
is  rarely  inflicted  on  the  patient  critic,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that,  if  Mr.  Calmour  had  not  taken  a  theatre 
and  produced  this  nightmare  of  a  play  himself,  no  one  would 
have  produced  it  for  him.  We  thought  —  and  think — The 
Crusaders  a  bad  work  ;  but  by  comparison  with  The  Breadwinner 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  drama  is  a  masterpiece.  The  Crusaders  was 
founded  on  a  story,  the  characters  were  recognizable  types  of 
humanity,  they  talked  sense  always,  and  indeed  the  dialogue 
ranked  as  literature.  One  could  argue  with  the  author,  examine, 
criticize,  dissect ;  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment  worth  while  to 
treat  The  Breadwinners  in  this  fashion.  Such  productions  are  the 
despair  of  the  critic.  What  can  be  said  about  such  a  composi- 
tion ?  The  author  is  unable  to  project  himself  into  the  mind  of 
any  of  the  creatures  he  labels  with  names  in  his  play-bill.  They 
talk  and  act  foolishly,  and  are  intolerable  on  the  stage,  as  they 
would  be  ofl'  it,  if  any  such  persons  had  other  than  a  stager 
existence. 


THE  GUILDHALL  GALLERY. 

nn  wo  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  Corporation  Library  in- 
the  City  gratified  the  public  with  a  delightful  exhibition  oT 
pictures.    This  year  again  they  have  opened  a  similar  show.  It 
is  not  large,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  items  appearing 
in  the  catalogue  ;  but  when  we  add  that  there  are  two  excellent 
Van  Eycks,  four  Gainsboroughs,  two  Claudes,  eight  Turners^ 
and  no  fewer  than  ten  pictures  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  Gallery  is  extremely  well  filled.  In  addition, 
to  its  other  attractions,  the  exhibition  is  free,  and,  if  cities,  unlike 
boards,  have  bowels,  the  City  of  London  must  be  pleased  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  concourse  of  visitors  who  daily  crowd 
in.  Our  eyes  are  first  caught  by  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Watts  which 
hang  on  one  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  and  comprise  "  Ophelia,"' 
"  Love  and  Life,"  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  and  several  portraits 
and  landscapes  ;   but  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  "  Love  and 
Death."    It  needs  no  description  for  any  one  who  has  ever  seen, 
it,  and  no  description  can  give  an  idea  of  it  to  any  one  who- 
has  not.    Mr.  Temple,  who  has  compiled  an  admirable  Catalogue,, 
does  his  best  ;   "mysteriously  shrouded,  nothing  of  his  actual 
frame  is  discerned  except  the  grisly  heel  and  the  overpowering 
arm ;  but  with  Love  there  is  no  mystery  ;  with  its  coronet  of 
roses,  and  its  healthy  vigorous  presence,  it  is  seen  in  the  fulness 
of  life."     In  the  same  room  are  the  two  portraits  of  Lady 
Campbell  as  a  child  and  as  a  bride  which  many  consider  Sir- 
J.  E.  Millais's  masterpieces.    There  is  a  landscape  by  the  same 
artist,  "  Christmas  Eve,"  a   snow  scene,  and  near   it  hangs- 
Frederick  Walker's  "  Old  Gate,"  one  of  those  poetical,  indefinite 
compositions  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes's  colourless  work,  "The  Casual  Ward,"  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874,  is  lent  by  the  Governors  of' 
the  Holloway  College.  It  does  not  improve  on  further  acquaintance. 
The  disagreeable  subject  is  well  balanced  by  the  prevailing  black- 
ness.   Much  more  pleasing  is  a  Venetian  toilet  scene  with  Mr. 
Fildes's  well-known  auburn-haired  model  as  a  principal  figure. 
The  Queen  has  lent  Lady  Butler's  "  Rorke's  Drift."    The  well- 
known  "  Martyr"  of  Paul  Delaroche  is  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
retains  its  delicacy  and  freshness.    We  can  contrast  it  with  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais's  "  Ophelia,"  another  floating  figure.    The  Second 
Room  also  contains  that  artist's  "  Vale  of  Rest,"  assuredly  one  of 
his  finest  works,  full  of  poetry,  with  a  meaning  in  every  touch. 
This  belongs  to  Mr.  Tate,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  item  in  the 
gallery  of  pictures  he  oflered  the  nation.    Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella"  is  another  picture  of  the  famous  pre- 
Raphaelite  school,  and  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  it  was 
painted  in  1850.    Another  picture  of  this  school  is  the  "  Dream 
of  Dante,"  by  Roisetti,  a  highly  fanciful  composition  of  the 
artist's   best  period.     His  faults  are  exaggerated   in   "  Rosa 
Triplex,"  with  three  girls'  heads  and  a  prolui^ion  of  red  drapery, 
far  from  harmonious.    Mr.  Burne  Jones's  "  Wheel  of  Fortune  " 
naturally  calls  for  notice  in  this  connexion.    Ic  belongs  to  Mr. 
Benson,  and  dill'ers  in  some  ways  from  Mr.  Balfour's  version  of 
the  same  subject ;  but  the  tickle  goddess  is  equally  cadaverous 
in  both.    In  the  language  of  the  Catalogue,  "  Sad,  but  inexorable, 
the  fateful  figure  turns  the  wheel."    There  is  a  very  characteristic 
and  charming  evening  scene  by  a  rare  artist,  G.  H.  Mason,  "  The 
Return  from  Ploughing,"  lent  by  the  Queen.    Sir  J.  E.  Millais's 
"  Enemy  sowing  Tares  "  was  the  first  picture  he  exhibited  in  his 
third  or  "slapdash  "  manner;  and,  powerlul  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
we  cannot  but  consider  it  wofully  incomplete,  and  it  looks  the 
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more  so  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  "  Vale  of  Rest,"  already 
mentioned,  or  with  the  "  Huguenot,"  a  grand  work  of  the  artist's 
early  prime.  This  picture  is  well  known  by  engravings ;  but 
none  that  we  have  seen  give  adequately  the  entreating  beauty  of 
the  girl's  face.  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  was  but  twenty-three  when 
the  "  Huguenot "  was  exhibited  in  Trafalgar  Square  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1^52.  The  female  model  was,  we  are  informed  in 
the  Catalogue,  a  "  Miss  Ryan,  long  since  dead."  General  Lem- 
priere  stood  for  the  Huguenot.  Passing  over  several  examples  of 
the  art  of  Mr.  Tadema,  of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  of  Sir  N.  Paton,  and 
of  Mr.  Boughton,  we  turn  to  the  older  masters,  of  which  there  is 
a  small  but  excellent  selection. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sends  the  two  magnificent  Duchesses, 
by  Reynolds,  who  were  successively  the  wives  of  the  fifth  Duke ; 
but  most  lovers  of  art  will  seek  out  first  the  two  early  pictures 
from  Ince  Blundell  Hall,  one  by  Van  Eyck,  and  the  other  a 
Meister  Stepban  of  Cologne.  The  first,  in  its  scheme  of  colour, 
•of  prismatic  richness,  shows  Van  Eyck  at  his  best,  in  the  manner 
rendered  so  familiar  to  us  by  the  three  fine  pictures  in  the  National 
■Gallery,  It  also  bears  the  motto  which  is  on  one  of  them  "  Als 
ikh  kan,"  which  the  Catalogue  tells  us  is  part  of  an  old  Flemish 
proverb,  "As  I  can,  but  not  as  I  would."  It  is  dated  1432,  and 
is  therefore  earlier  than  the  "  John  Arnolfini ; "  but  if  we  do  not 
greatly  err,  it  depicts  a  chamber  in  the  same  house,  or  the  same 
chamber,  with  the  cross-mullioned  window  looking  into  an 
orchard.  It  is  only  nine  inches  by  six.  The  Cologne  picture  is 
much  larger,  but  also  exquisitely  finished.  Lord  Methuen's  Fra 
Angelico  is  marvellously  well  preserved.  There  is  a  curious 
Albert  Diirer  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  collection ;  and  there 
are  many  fine  pictures  of  the  later  Dutch  school,  brilliant  exam- 
ples of  Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  Van  Goyen,  and  Hals.  The  Claudes  are 
good,  including  the  famous  "  Enchanted  Castle,"  lent  by  Lord 
W^antage,  The  Turners  are  fair,  the  best  being  Lord  Yar- 
»I>jrough's  "  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur.'^ 


THE  WEATHER. 


"XirTE  have  had  another  week  of  cold  east  winds,  and  March 
»  '  does  not  as  yet  show  any  promise  of  "going  out  like  a 
lamb,"  as  the  old  saying  has  it.  The  main  feature  of  the  week 
now  under  review  has  been  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  course 
of  the  isobars  on  the  daily  maps,  the  lines  for  successive  days 
showing  very  little  apparent  sequence  from  those  to  be  found  on 
the  days  preceding.  On  Thursday,  March  24,  a  serious  cyclonic 
system,  with  stiff' gales,  lay  over  northern  Norway  ;  while  a  small 
-anticyclone  was  situated  ofi  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  By  next 
morning,  Friday,  the  region  of  highest  barometer  readings  was 
found  over  Germany,  and  on  that  day  the  thermometer  over 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  rose  nearly  to  60°  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Saturday  morning  a  sudden  northerly  wind,  with 
snow,  caused  the  temperature  to  go  down  again  very  fast  in  the 
North  ;  but  the  same  day  the  wave  of  warmth  came  southwards, 
and  we  recorded  60°  in  London.  This  flash  of  heat  was  very 
transient ;  the  chill  came  on  at  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  a 
dense  black  fog,  caused  by  the  incoming  cold  air  acting  on  the 
warm  and  damp  atmosphere,  covered  London  and  the  south-east  of 
England  generally,  but  cleared  ofi' before  the  evening.  This  change 
ihad  been  accompanied  by  snow  showers  at  many  stations  ;  in  fact,  a 
gale  of  short  duration  was  reported  near  Berwick.  Since  that  date 
an  anti-cyclone  has  gradually  advanced  over  us  from  Ireland,  pro- 
ducing cold  easterly  winds  all  along  the  Channel  and  over  the  eastern 
counties.  The  actual  temperature,  however,  has  not  been  very 
low,  except  in  the  Shetlands,  where  at  2  p.3i.,  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  the  thermometer  on  Saturday  read  26°,  and  on  Monday 
28°.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the  Shetlands 
March  is  the  coldest  month ;  the  islands  are  so  small  that  they 
follow  the  temperature  of  the  sea  surrounding  them,  and  that  is 
lowest  in  March  and  highest  in  September.  There  has  been  very 
little  rain  or  snow  in  these  islands  during  the  week  ;  but  on  the 
Riviera  since  Sunday  very  heavy  rain  has  fallen— an  inch  and  a 
half  at  Nice  on  Tuesday,  and  almost  as  much  on  Wednesday. 
Last  week's  return  shows  that  the  deficit  of  rain  is  still  increasing, 
and,  as  before,  it  is  worst  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it  ex- 
ceeds five  inches— a  large  amount  for  three  months.  The  sun- 
shine record  is,  as  usual,  headed  by  Jersey  with  56  per  cent,  of 
possible  duration.  Then  follow  successively  Tenby,  Aberdeen, 
and  Durham.  The  irregularities  are  remarkable.  Guernsey  is 
much  below  Jersey  ;  and  of  two  Pembrokeshire  stations,  one  has 
49  and  the  other  only  36  per  cent. 


CONCERT  RECORD. 

jyJEDNJESDAY,  March  22rd.—On  its  production  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  last  autumn  Dvorak's  Eequiem  pro- 
voked a  remarkable  difiference  of  opinion  amongst  musicians.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  greeted  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  rank  ;  on 
the  other,  as  unworthy  of  the  composer's  reputation,  and  inferior 
to  his  setting  of  the  Sfabat  Mater.  The  performance  at  Birming- 
liam  was  marred  by  the  nervousness  which  the  composer  showed 
in  conducting,  and  also  by  the  demands  which  the  part-writing 
made  upon  the  chorus,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  a  definite 
opinion  could  not  be  formed  upon  the  work  until  it  was  heard  under 
different  circumstances.  The  extremely  fine  performauce  given  by 
the  lioyal  Choral  Society  at  the  Albert  Hall  under  Mr.  Barnby  has 
afforded  the  required  opportunity,  and  though  in  some  respects 
the  effect  created  was  better  than  at  Birmingham,  on  the  whole 
we  are  not  prepared  to  reverse  the  opinion  expres.«ed  on  that 
occasion.  No  work  from  Dr.  Dvorak's  pen  could  fail  to  contain 
many  beauties,  and  parts  of  the  setting  of  the  Sequence, 
"  Dies  IriE,"  and  most  of  the  Off'ertorium  show  the  composer  at  his 
best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pessimistic  view  taken  of  the  text, 
and  the  curious  want  of  consequence  of  ideas  which  ch.iracterizes 
the  greater  part  of  the  setting,  produce  a  thoroughly  depressing 
and  even  wearisome  impression,  and  the  work  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  pronounced  inferior  to  the  Stabat  Mater  and  the  Spectre's 
Bride,  though  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  oratorio,  Saint 
Ludmila.  The  performance  was  most  excellent ;  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  were  absolutely  faultless,  and  Mr.  Barnby  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  the  skill  and  care  with  which  he  conducted 
a  work  which  contains  so  many  difficult  and  trying  passages. 
The  soprano  music  was  sung  by  Mme.  Nordica,  who  has  seldom 
been  heard  to  such  advantage.  She  infused  an  unusual  amount 
of  expref-sion  into  the  music,  giving  a  tone  of  sincerity  to  her 
singing  in  which  it  is  often  deficient,  and  she  was  most  ably 
supported  by  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Iver  McKay  and 
Watkin  Mills. 

Thursday,  24fh. — The  orchestral  numbers  of  the  second  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  comprised  Mr.  Frederic  Clifie's  effective 
"  Orchestral  Picture,"  "  Cloud  and  Sunshine,"  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  Liszt's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  flat,  Schumann's 
Violoncllo  Concerto,  and  Mendelssohn's  Tiumpet  Overture.  All 
were  very  well  played,  the  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  par- 
ticular being  very  .spirited ;  but  the  success  of  the  evening  was 
won  by  M.  Sapellnikoff's  playing  of  the  solo  part  of  Liszt's 
Concerto,  in  which  he  displayed  a  marked  improvement  in  style. 
His  technique  was  always  remarkable;  but  his  touch  is  much 
more  sympathetic  than  formerly,  so  that  he  produces  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  tone  without  the  undue  disp'ay  of  force  which 
used  to  be  an  unpleasant  feature  in  his  playing.  He  was  re- 
peatedly recalled  to  the  platform,  and  eventually  had  to  play 
Liszt's  "  Gnomenreigen  "  by  way  of  encore.  The  Violoncello 
Concerto  was  played  by  M.  de  Munck,  who  is  not  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  did  not  succeed  in  making  one  of  Schumann's 
weakest  compositions  at  all  acceptable.  The  vocalist  was  M. 
Oudin,  who  introduced  for  the  first  time  a  scena  of  Grieg's, 
Der  Eimame,  or  Der  Bergentriickte,  a  picturesque,  though  not 
very  powerful,  composition,  besides  singing  the  air,  "  Vision 
Fugitive,"  from  Massenet's  Herodiade. 

Saturday,  26th. — At  the  Crystal  Palace  Miss  Ethel  Sharpe,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  gave  a  delicate  and 
sympathetic  performance  of  the  solo  part  in  Schumann's  beautiful 
Concertstiick  in  G,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra.  Her  execution 
is  at  present  not  very  brilliant,  and  she  has  not  much  power  in 
her  style ;  but  she  is  a  very  promising  artist,  and  will  probably 
improve  with  experience  and  study.  The  Symphony  was 
Beethoven's  Fourth,  which  is  too  seldom  heard.  It  was  ex- 
cellently played,  as  were  the  other  orchestral  selections — namely, 
Sullivan's  Macbeth  Overture,  and  three  numbers  from  Berlioz's 
Faust.  Mme.  de  Swiatlowsky  sang  the  air  "  O  mon  Fils,''  from 
ie  Proph'ete,  besides  smaller  songs,  and  Miss  Sharpe  played  solos 
by  Chopin. 

Monday,  28th. — The  Popular  Concert  programme  included  a 
work  of  the  greatest  interest  which  had  not  previously  been 
heard  in  England.  The  Quintet  in  B  minor.  Op.  115,  for  Clarinet 
and  Strings,  is  the  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
and  for  its  performance  Mr.  Chappell  engaged  the  services  of  Herr 
Miihlfeld,  a  clarinettist  of  the  first  rank,  who  played  the  work 
under  the  composer's  immediate  supervision  on  the  occasion  of 
its  first  production.  The  success  achieved  by  the  new  Quintet 
was  most  striking,  and  the  audience  was  not  slow  to  ratify  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ilanslick  (printed  in  the  programme)  to  the  effect 
that  "very  few  pieces  have  the  power  of  so  laying  hold  of  one  at 
the  first  hearing."  The  homogeneous  chaiacter  ot  the  four  move- 
ments of  which  it  consists  is  no  new  feature  in  Brahms's  work, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  it  has  been  realized  so  successfully ;  while  of 
one  movement,  the  Adagio,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  in  terms 
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w'aich  do  not  seem  extravagant.  The  extraordinary  pathos  and 
elegiac  beauty  which  characterize  evei  y  note  of  it  place  it  on  the  very 
highest  level  of  the  compcier's  j  roductior  s,  and,  played  as  it  was  on 
Monday,  it  at  once  produced  a  profound  'impression.  This  was 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  splendid  performance,  in  which 
Herr  Miihlfeld's  exquisite  phrasing  and  delicacy  of  tone  were 
conspicuous,  but  no  less  praise  is  due  to  his  companions,  Dr. 
Joachim,  Messrs.  Straus,  Ries,  and  Piatti,  who  all  helped  to 
secure  a  perfect  ensemble.  The  last  movement — an  air  with 
variations — is  scarcely  less  striking.  In  this  difficult  form  of 
composition  Brahms  once  more  shows  what  a  master  he  is.  The 
rest  of  the  concert  calls  for  short  notice.  Miss  Zimmermann 
gave  a  refined  performance  of  Schumann's  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
and  Dr.  Joachim  played  Spohr's  Barcarolle  and  Scherzo,  and  (for 
an  encore)  a  Romance  of  his  own.  The  vocalist  was  Mile. 
Gherlsen,  who  has  a  good  voice,  but  is  a  very  imperfect  vocalist. 


KACING. 

rilllE  flat-racing  season  began  at  Lincoln  in  somewhat  cold 
but  dry  weather.  To  Mr.  James  Lowther  is  given 
the  credit  of  winning  the  first  race  of  the  season — the  Trial 
Plate — witb  bis  six-year-old  chestnut  horse,  Workington,  whose 
class  was  manifestly  superior  to  his  opponents;  still  he  looked  so 
backward  and  his-ty  in  condition  that  it  would  not  have  been 
a  surprise  if  an  inferior  but  more  thoroughly  trained  horse  had 
beaten  him.  Workington,  however,  is  a  horse  that  always  looks 
round  and  big  even  when  fit ;  and  his  superior  class  brought  him 
home  a  winner — a  clever  winner,  too — so  perhaps  he  was  really 
fitter  than  he  looked.  Gay  Polly,  a  filly  of  Mr.  J.  Hammond's, 
by  St.  Gatien  out  of  Polaris,  won  the  Tathwell  Stakes,  the  first 
two-year-old  race  of  the  year;  but  we  do  not  think  that  she  is 
destined  to  cause  much  regret  at  the  expatriation  of  her  sire.  The 
rest  of  the  racing  this  day  does  not  call  for  comment,  except 
perhaps  to  notice  the  victory  of  Lord  Penrhyn's  Thessalian  in  the 
Chaplin  Stakes  of  a  mile,  which  victory  told  us  that  his  owner 
did  not  act  unwisely  when  he  gave  l,ooo  guineas  for  the  colt  out 
of  a  selling  race,  last  autumn,  at  Newmarket. 

On  the  second  day  of  course  the  Brocklesby  was  the  mcst 
interesting  event.  This  early  two-year-old  race,  from  having  been 
won  by  The  Bard,  Donovan,  and  other  notabilities  amongst 
racers,  has  assumed  an  interest  of  late  that  it  had  lacked 
for  some  years.  This  year  it  was  won  by  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's 
Minting  Queen,  a  filly  that  was  bought  for  6oo  guineas  at  auction. 
She  is  the  first  of  Minting's  stock  that  has  won,  and  though  a 
nice  compact  filly,  with  good  propelling  power,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate an  exceptional  career  for  her.  Catacol  won  a  race  for  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  probably  owing  to  superior  condition,  for  frost 
has  not  been  known  on  Bog  Side  this  winter,  where  his  Grace's 
horses  are  now  trained.  Catacol's  victory  gave  encouragement  to 
back  Dazzle  in  the  same  ownership  for  the  Lincoln  Handicap.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  in  reviewing  the  handicap  on  February 
6tb,  we  wrote  that  Bumptious  and  Clarence  seemed  to  us  the 
pick  of  the  handicap,  and  that,  if  Clarence  was  trained  for  it,  he 
•would  win.  Well,  he  was  trained  and  did  win.  Mr.  Blundell 
Maple  has  certainly  begun  well,  for  he  followed  up  his  successes 
at  Lincoln  later  in  the  week  at  Liverpool.  Bumptious,  as  we 
wrote  last  week,  could  not  be  brought  fit  to  the  post,  and  did  not 
start. 

There  was  nothing  at  Lincoln,  after  the  decision  of  the  handi- 
cap that  calls  for  remark,  so  Liverpool  must  claim  our  atten- 
tion. Great  strides  as  this  popular  meeting  has  made  in  the 
last  few  years  with  its  County  Stand,  &c.,  we  think  that  the 
increase  in  the  paddock  accommodation  has  proved  immensely 
satisfactory  to  the  vast  crowd  that  nowadays  assembles  for  the 
Grand  National.  The  programme  at  Liverpool  is  always  a 
varied  one,  and  we  began  with  the  Hurdle  Handicap,  wherein 
that  good  horse  Prince  Frederick  made  light  of  his  heavy  impost 
12  St.  9  lbs.  and  won  very  easily  from  Worldly  Wise,  who  had 
won  the  Devonshire  Hurdle  Race  at  Derby  last  week.  Prince 
Frederick  is  certainly  a  champion  at  this  game. 

After  the  Irish  had  scored  a  win  with  a  two-year-old  called 
Philadelphian,  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  neat  colt  Scarborough 
cantered  in  for  the  LTnion  Jack  Stakes,  the  same  owner's  speedy 
Prince  Hampton  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales  Stakes  with  9  st. 
in  the  saddle — a  good  handicap  performance — but  perhaps  Mr. 
Maple's  private  tan-gallop  at  Newmarket  may  have  enabled  his 
trainer  to  steal  a  march  during  the  severe  weather  lately 
experienced  over  his  less  fortunate  fellow-trainers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  same  owner's  Cadeby  won  the  Molyneux  Stakes,  which 
made  him  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  run  six  horses  and  won 
six  races.  Poor  Why  Not  was  beaten  at  every  point  in  a  steeple- 
chase by  Prince  Edward,  who  was  in  receipt  of  a  stone.  We 
gay  "  poor  "  Why  Not,  as  we  think  the  old  horse  has  seen  his  best 


day,  and  his  recent  owners  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
sold  him  at  the  price  report  says  they  obtained. 

On  Friday  the  Grand  National  was  of  course  the  centre  of 
attraction.  AVe  were  unfortunate  in  having  a  haze  over  the 
course,  but  otherwise  the  weather  was  charming,  and  the 
attendance  enormous.  Twenty-five  runners  made  quite  a  satis- 
factory field,  but  some  of  them  were  manifestly  deficient  in 
class.  The  going  was  so  good  that  we  think,  abused  though  he 
has  been  in  some  quarters,  Mr.  Dormer  was  quite  justified  in 
taking  a  good  fencer  and  stayer  like  Cloister  to  the  front.  It 
was  a  new  experience  in  the  Grand  National  to  see  twenty-four 
horses  complete  the  circuit  of  the  course  the  first  time^. 
and  jump  the  water  ;  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  was, 
though  a  considerable  tail  was  apparent.  Then  they  went 
into  the  mist,  and  when  they  were  fairly  in  view  in  the 
line  home  we  could  make  out  that  Father  O'Flynn  was 
winning  very  easily,  with  Cloister  and  Ilex  second  and  third. 
Captain  Owen  has  gained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  riding 
the  winner  of  a  Grand  National,  and  no  one  who  has  a  knowledge 
of  his  courage  and  perseverance  would  grudge  him  this  victory. 
All  credit  must  be  given  to  Rixon,  Mr.  Gordon  Wilson's  hunting 
groom,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  the  winner  to  the 
post ;  for  Father  O'Flynn  has  been  an  ill-tempered,  erratic,  little 
beast ;  but  this  winter  he  was  sent  out  with  his  owner's  hounds  on 
hunting  days,  and  so  he  gained  confidence,  and  became  a  docile 
and  tractable  horse. 

It  was  a  very  satisfactory  thing  to  see  the  two  top  weights 
second  and  third,  and  many  there  were  who  would  have  liked 
one  of  the  good  horses  to  have  been  the  winner.  When  we  went 
through  tlie  chances  of  the  competitors  in  this  paper  we  said 
that  we  thought  whatever  beat  Cloister  would  win,  and  gave  a 
good  word  for  Father  O'Flynn's  chance.  Our  other  selection. 
Lord  of  the  Glen,  bore  out  our  fears  as  to  his  gameness  to  the 
letter,  as  he  would  only  gallop  as  long  as  seemed  good  to  him. 

So  another  Grand  National  is  over,  and  its  popularity  seems 
to  gain  year  by  year.  Our  Irish  friends,  perhaps,  were  dis- 
appointed at  not  winning  the  coveted  Grand  National ;  but  on 
Saturday  they  managed  to  win  the  Cup  with  Mervyn,  a  nice- 
wiry  horse,  and  very  fit.  He  has  had  several  attempts  to  win  at 
Liverpool,  so  we  could  not  grudge  him  this  victory.  Lady  Rose- 
bery  ran,  as  she  always  does  on  this  her  favourite  course,  very 
well,  and  was  second.  The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  the 
haze  on  Friday,  was  perfection,  and  everything  went  off  well'. 
And  how  lucky  we  were  in  the  three  fine  days,  for  snow  fell  all 
Sunday  !  Indeed,  on  Tuesday  at  Northampton  the  snow  lay  in 
patches,  and  an  intensely  cold  north-east  wind  was  blowing.  Ws 
suppose  that  Northampton  is  one  of  those  old  meetings  that  are 
feeling  the  competition  of  the  gate-money  meetings.  The  company 
in  the  Stand  was  very  numerous,  smart,  and  select ;  but  what  a 
falling  oft"  in  the  racing  !  Four  runners  for  the  Spencer  Plate  was  a 
great  change  from  old  times ;  perhaps  Acrobat's  good  form  at  Lincoln 
had  frightened  some  three  or  four  away — Acrobat  won  cleverly. 
We  thought  Thessalian  ran  bis  race  in  a  manner  denoting  th&i 
his  courage  may  not  be  of  the  highest  order.  We  hope  we  are 
wrong,  for  he  is  a  very  nice  improving  colt.  Mrs.  Butterwick 
credited  the  Duke  of  Portland  with  the  Althorp  Park  Stakes  foi' 
two-year-olds.  She  is  a  small,  but  neat,  filly  by  St.  Simon — he 
does  get  some  small  fillies,  certainly — but  she  has  the  gift  of 
going.  The  weather  was  fearfully  cold  the  first  day,  but  much 
milder  on  Wednesday.  Noble  Chieftain  looked  magnificent,  and 
had  little  difticulty  in  cantering  away  with  the  Rothschild  Plate 
from  two  moderate  opponents.  The  Northamptonshire  Stakes 
brought  out  six  runners.  Colorado  made  almost  all  the  running, 
and  won  in  a  canter  from  Burnaby  and  the  hard-ridden  White 
Feather.    Ilsley  did  not  run  ;  perhaps  in  reserve  for  Epsom. 

Next  week  we  have  Epsom  Spring  Meeting.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  weights  for  the  Spring  Handicaps  came  out, 
we  wrote  in  these  columns  that  we  had  a  fancy  for  Alice  in  the 
City  and  Suburban,  and  Collina  in  the  Metropolitan,  and  our 
fancy  is  still  for  the  same  animals.  Colonel  North  has  a  very 
large  double  event  bet  about  his  winning  the  City  and  Suburban 
and  Kempton  Jubilee.  It  was  a  treble  event  bet  at  first,  but  his  great 
greyhound,  Fullerton,  won  the  Waterloo  Cup,  which  was  the  first 
event  in  the  bet.  Nunthorpe  is  sure  to  have  a  great  look  in  for 
the  City  and  Suburban,  as  he  has  shown  us  that  the  course 
exactly  suits  him  by  his  victory  over  a  good  field  in  the  same 
race  last  year.  W^e  "think  he  will  beat  Workington  again  even  on 
the  altered  terms,  especially  if  he  strips,  as  a  well-known  sup- 
porter of  his  stable  told  us  at  Northampton,  a  "  stone  better 
horse  than  he  was  last  year."  Now  that  Jennings  has  exposed 
Acrobat,  he  may  go  close  with  Catarina.  Huntingdon,  we  hear, 
will  not  run  ;  his  owner,  being  a  gentleman  who  would  prefer  to 
win  a  good  weight-for-age  race,  will  probably  keep  his  fine  colt 
for  a  Cup  contest.  Our  fancy,  Alice,- may,  for  all  we  know, 
not  run,  and  be  kept  for  some  race  in  the  North ;  but  we  hardly^ 
think  that  the  framers  of  handicaps  in  the  North  will  let  her  ofl^ 
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so  easily  as  has  Mr.  Dorling.    We  certainly  have  a  strong  fancy  i 
for  her,  and  we  think  that  she  and  Niinfhorpe  are  very  likely  to 
beat  all  opposition  in  the  City  and  Suburban.    No  doubt  the  \ 
success  of  Colorado  at  Northampton  will  give  Sherwood's  stable 
additional  confidence  in  Nunthorpe's  chance  for  the  Epsom  race. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Orme  has  done  as  well  as  possible 
during  the  recess,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  sound.  La  Fleche 
has  grown  into  a  lovely  mare,  and  all  John  Porter's  charges  are 
in  the  best  of  health,  so  the  Kingsclere  stable  will  probably  have 
another  good  season.  General  Owen  Williams,  finding  that  his 
proposed  motion  that  racehorses'  ages  should  be  taken  from 
March  ist  was  meeting  with  strong  opposition  from  breeders  and 
others,  has  withdrawn  it.  We  have  been  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  breeding  of  Father  O'Flynn's  dam— it  seems  that  Kathleen, 
for  such  is  her  name,  was  a  very  small  mare  bought  in  Ireland, 
and  said  to  be  by  Master  Bagot — nothing  further  is  known  of  her 
breeding,  but  she  is  probably  a  thoroughbred  whose  pedigree  has 
been  lost  sight  of. 


THE  LAST  GIRA.FFE. 

[Sir, — Many  of  j-our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  last  giraflo 
living  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  died  yesterday  morninc. 

Owing  to  the  closure  of  the  Soudan  by  the  Mahdists,  none  of  the?o 
animals  have  been  imported  of  late  years,  and  for  the  only  individual  now 
in  the  market  (an  old  female)  a  prohibitory  price  is  asked. — Letters  from 
Correspondents  of  the  Times  ] 

HE  died  and  made  no  sign.    To  Fate's  decree 
He  bowed  his  head  without  unseemly  fuss — 
A  movement  which  with  him,  we  must  agree, 

Marks  more  submission  than  it  does  with  us. 
And  none  stood  by  him  on  that  fatal  day ; 

No,  not  one  member  of  the  Gardens  staff 
Recorded,  even  in  informal  way, 

The  recollections  of  our  last  giraffe. 

And  yet — what  "  copy  "  would  he,  one  had  thought, 

Have  yielded  the  New  Journalist  for  gain 
Which  the  smart  interviewer  surely  ought 

To  have  taken  steps — or  ladders — to  obtain  ! 
Haised  to  the  level  of  the  creature's  head 

('Twere,  no  doubt,  useless  sitting  at  its  feet), 
What  a  bright  column  might  he  not  have  shed, 

What  spicy  headlines  o'er  the  'a'p'ny  sheet ! 

For,  since  that  morning  in  the  early  spring — 

When  our  late  friend's  new-come  forefathers  strode, 
A  stately-slow  procession,  journeying 

Westward  through  what  is  now  the  Euston  Road — 
How  many  things  have  happened,  grown,  been  made ! 

New  laws,  new  creeds,  new  streets,  departures  new. 
And  all  of  them  by  our  giraffes  surveyed 

From  their  own  elevated  point  of  view. 

What  changes  has  mere  costume  undergone! 

The  coat,  the  "  pants,"  the  frilling  of  the  shirt. 
"What  Proteus  forms  the  bonnet  has  put  on  ! 

What  endless  metamorphoses  the  skirt ! 
How  has  the  collar  from  its  pristine  height 

Declined  through  years  to  something  less  than  half; 
Then  risen  to  altitudes  that  must  excite 

A  sympathetic  thrill  in  a  giraffe  ! 

How  has  our  life  impressed  him  ?    Is  there  much 

Of  true  advance  on  what  his  fathers  saw  ? 
•Our  newest  aims  and  triumphs,  are  they  such 

As  move  a  wise  giraffe's  admiring  awe  ? 
•Or  is  that  boasted  Progress  without  check 

Whereby — we  tell  ourselves — the  race  ascends. 
Mere  elongation  of  the  social  neck. 

For  browsing  to  more  belly-filiing  ends  ? 

How  did  the  Woman  question  strike  him  ?  How 

The  last  developments  of  that  last  craze 
Of  Progress  which  lias  made  of  woman  now — 

Well,  what  she  was  not  in  his  fathers'  days  ? 
And  that  sweet  revelation — the  "  New  Will 

In  Woman  " — had  it  his  attention  tasked, 
-Or  hers — the  "  old  female,  in  the  market  still, 

For  whom  a  price  prohibitive  is  asked  "  ? 

What  thought  he  of  the  war  in  the  Soudan, 

That  strife  that  severs  him  from  all  his  race  ? 
And  of  that  Grandest,  Noblest,  Holiest  Man 

Who  "  stuck  us  up  "  in  that  unlucky  place  ? 
He  "  towers,  a  head  and  shoulders,"  some  men  eay. 

O'er  all ;  his  fame  makes  every  other's  dim. 
Did  the  girafl'e  agree  with  this  ?    If  yea, 

Think  what  a  head  and  shoulders  meant  for  him  ! 


On  art  and  letters,  on  tlie  stage  and  press, 

On  projects  of  State  pensions  for  the  old, 
On  betterments  and  ground-rents,  we  confess, 

We  fain  had  heard  our  friend  his  views  unfold ; 
But  they  are  lost  for  ever :  not  a  word 

Remains  to  raise  a  sigh  or  rouse  a  laugh. 
Because  no  soul  was  near  him  to  record 

The  last  reflections  of  our  last  giraffe. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FORESTESS* 

THE  only  unfavourable  remark  which  we  can  conceive  as 
uttered  by  a  critic,  even  if  he  were  carpingly  given,  after 
a  first  reading  of  T/ie  Foresters  is  "  Rather  slight."  And  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  a  second  would,  in  the  case  of  a  good 
judge,  modify  this  at  least  to  the  extent  of  "Perhaps  not  so 
slight  after  all."  With  considerable  judgment— in  tlie  case  of 
a  story  not  merely  universally  familiar  in  one  or  other  of  its 
many  forms,  but  treated  already  by  persons  of  talent  and  genius 
in  not  a  few  of  these  forms — the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  rest 
his  appeal  neither  specially  on  the  interest  of  the  story  itself 
nor  on  the  presentation  of  any  particular  person.  He  has  kept 
the  late,  but  useful,  identification  of  Robin  with  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon ;  but  he  has  not  troubled  himself  with  the  Fitz- 
}  waiter  part  of  the  matter.  The  cause  of  the  woes  of  Marian's 
father,  Sir  Richard  Lea,  is  tliat  he  has  had  to  borrow  money 
'  from  the  Abbot  of  York  to  ransom  his  son  Walter,  prisoner 
with  the  Moors.  This,  of  course,  supplies  a  well-recognized 
dramatic  motive ;  and  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  being  the 
Abbot's  brother,  and  the  old  knight  frantic  to  redeem  the 
land  he  has  mortgaged,  every  one  will  see  that  Marian's  con- 
sent to  wed  the  Sheriff  is  what  is  at  stake  The  motive  is  rather 
slight,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  knit  the  stage  interest,  and  admits 
of  the  bringing  in  of  Prince  John,  who  is  made  more  "  black  and 
curly  "  than  even  in  most  of  the  stories  by  his  intention  to  subject 
his  faithful  Sheriff'  to  the  damage  of  what  certain  other 
dramatists  call  "  the  custom  of  the  country."  Richard  appears 
in  something  like  the  Ivanhoe  fashion,  with  a  slight  alteration  of 
the  episode  of  the  horn  ;  but  there  is  no  other  contact  with  Scott, 
and  the  chief  contact  with  Peacock  is  Marian's  resolve  to  marry 
none  till  King  Richard  returns.  The  poet,  wisely  enough,  has 
not  attempted  to  give  a  third  elaborate  presentment  of  our 
English  Friar  of  the  Funnels,  and  Tuck  principally  distinguishes 
himself  by  one  somewhat  outspoken  speech  to  the  disguised  King. 
The  loves  of  Little  John  and  Kate  the  waiting-woman  supply  the 
proper  parallel  to  the  more  refined  and  exalted  ones  of  Robin  and 
Marian,  the  doughty  squire  in  this  view  of  him  being,  it  must 
be  confessed,  nearly  as  much  of  a  nincompoop  as  the  hero  of 
j  "  Phillada  flouts  me."  But  the  minor  dialogue,  and  especially 
j  the  minor  prose  dialogue,  does  not  call  for  very  much  attention, 
and  perhaps  some  readers  would  not  be  sorry  if  it  were  not  there. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages, with  the  lyrics  which  are  sprinkled  about  the  play,  and 
with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Sherwood  scenes.  In  all 
three,  but  especially  in  the  two  last,  Lord  Tennyson  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  singularly  happy.  His  Robin  is  not  very  distinct 
except  for  a  slight,  tendency  to  melancholy  moralizing  at  times, 
which  leads  him  to  spend  hours  alone,  and  once  occasions  a  very 
delightful  fairy  episode,  from  which  we  must  quote  Titania's 
'  farewell — 

TlTANIA. 

Up  with  you,  out  of  the  forest  and  over  the  hills  and  away, 
And  over  this  Hobin  Hood's  bay  ! 

Up  thro'  the  light  of  the  seas  by  the  moon's  long-silvering  ray! 
To  a  land  where  the  fay, 
Not  an  eye  fo  aurvej% 
In  the  niuht,  in  the  day. 
Can  have  frolic  and  play. 

Up  with  you,  all  of  you,  out  of  it  I  hear  and  obey. 
Man,  lyiiii;  here  alone, 
Moody  creature, 
Of  a  nature 

Stronger,  gjidder  than  my  own, 
Were  I  human,  were  I  human, 
I  could  love  you  like  a  woman. 
Man,  man, 

You  shall  wed  your  Marian. 

She  is  true,  and  you  are  true, 

And  you  love  her  and  she  loves  you  ; 

Both  be  happy,  and  adieu  for  ever  and  for  evermore — adieu. 

Robin  {half  wakinrf). 
Shall  I  be  happy  ?    Happy  vision,  stay. 

TlTVSIA. 

Up  with  you,  all  of  you,  otTwilh  you,  out  of  it,  over  the  wood 
and  away ! 

Marian  is  a  little  more  distinct,  and  may  be  pardonably  thought 
to  have  been  written  not  without  reference  to  the  actress  who 
has  created  the  part.  She  is  very  much  of  a  Rosalind,  the 
resemblance  being  carried  as  far  as  a  disguise  scene  with  Robin, 
But  she  has  a  martial  temper  as  well  as  a  swashing  outside,  and 

•  The  Foresters ;  Robin  HoorJ  and  Maid  Miirian.  By  Alfred  Lord 
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yet  is  not  without  intervals  of  playfulness  and  others  of  ten- 
derness. In  one  mischievous  yet  also  parcel  melancholy  mood 
she  teazes  Robin  with  a  reallj'  delightful  song,  which  adds  a 
new  note  to  the  long  range  of  Lord  Tennyson's  lyrical  accom- 
plishment : — 

The  life  ljuzz'd  up  in  the  heat. 
"  I  am  faiut  for  your  honey,  my  svvcct." 
The  fiowiT  s  lid  ••  Take  it,  my  dear, 
For  now  is  the  spring  of  the  year. 
So  come,  come  !  " 
"  Hum  !  '• 

And  the  bee  buzz'd  down  from  tlie  heat. 

And  the  hco  buzz'd  up  in  the  cold 
When  the  flower  was  witlier'd  and  old. 
"  Have  you  still  any  honey,  niy  dear  ?  " 
She  said  "  It's  the  (all  of  the  year. 
But  come,  come !  " 
" Hum ! " 
Arid  the  bee  buzz'd  off  in  the  cold. 

Snatches,  and  often  more  than  snatches,  of  this  kind  arc  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  characters  with  remarkable  liberality. 
There  are  two  simple  but  singularly  eU'ective  choruses,  the 
early  drinking-song,  "  Down  with  John,"  and  the  finale,  "  Now 
the  King  is  home  again,"  which  are  capital  examples  of  their 
apparently  easy  and  essentially  difficult  style.  Another  song  of 
Marian's — 

Love  flew  in  at  the  -window 
As  wealth  walked  in  at  the  door — 

may  be  more  popular  with  some  readers  and  hearers  than  that 
which  we  have  given.  Kate's  opening  roundelay,  with  its  slightly 
varied  burden — 

The  lady  <:ave  her  hand  to  the  Earl, 
The  maid  her  hand  to  the  man — 

goes  with  a  right  fiil-lal.  In  the  serious  style  nothing  can  be 
much  better  than  this  : — 

SOXG. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  !    The  lorg  bri^^ht  day  is  done. 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day  ; 
Whate'er  thy  i;riefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Sl>ep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past ! 
Sleep,  happy  soul !  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

And  but  for  trespassing  over  the  limits  of  a  reviewer's  privilege 
of  quotation,  we  should  give  the  whole  of  the  Foresters'  giori6ca- 
tion  of  England,  which  opens  Act  II  with  a  splendid  burst  of 
patriotism,  which  seems  to  be  slightly  altered  from  an  early 
withdrawn  piece  that  annoyed  Wilson's  rather  silly  Scotch 
feelings.  But  we  must  stretch  those  limits  so  as  to  give 
Scarlet's  welcoming  song  to  ISIarian,  the  first  stanza  (justly  com- 
plained of  by  the  young  lady  "  Do  you  call  that  in  my  honour  ?  ") 
being  most  ingeniously  palinoded  by  the  second,  and  explained  as 
having  been  "  made  before  you  came,  my  lady  "  : — 

By  all  the  deer  that  spring 
Thro'  wood  and  lawn  and  ling. 

When  all  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
By  arrow  and  gray  go(»ewing, 
When  horn  and  echo  ring. 
We  care  so  much  for  a  King  ; 

We  care  not  much  for  a  Queen — 

For  a  Queen,  for  a  Queen  o'  the  woods. 

By  all  the  leaves  of  spring. 
And  all  the  birds  that  sing 

When  all  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
By  arrow  and  by  bowstring, 
We  care  so  much  fur  a  King 

That  we  would  die  for  a  Queen — 

For  a  Queen,  for  a  Queen  o'  the  woo.Ts. 

These  jewels  are  well  set  in  the  blank  verse  of  the  dialogue. 
The  finest  of  it,  perhaps,  is  in  the  final  speech  of  Marian  : — • 

And  yet  I  think  these  oaks  at  dawn  and  even, 

Or  in  the  balmy  breathings  of  the  night, 

Will  whisper  evermore  of  Robin  Hoot. 

We  leave  but  happy  memorii  s  to  the  forest. 

We  dealt  in  the  wild  justice  of  the  woods. 

All  those  poor  serfs  whom  we  have  served  will  bless  us, 

All  those  pale  mouths  which  we  have  fed  will  praise  us — 

All  widows  we  h.ave  holpen  pray  for  us, 

Our  Lady's  blessed  shrines  throughout  the  land 

Be  all  the  richer  for  us.    You,  good  friar. 

You  Much,  yon  Scarlet,  you  dear  Little  John, 

Your  names  will  cling  like  ivy  to  the  wood. 

And  here  perhaps  a  hundred  years  away 

Some  hunter  in  day-dreams  or  half  asleep 

Will  hear  our  arrows  whizziug  overhead. 

And  catch  the  winding  of  a  phantom  born. 

and  her  vow  never  to  forget  llobin  almost  at  the  opening : — 

Not  while  the  swallow  skims  along  the  ground, 
And  while  the  lark  tlies  up  and  touches  heaven  I 
Not  while  the  snicke  floats  from  the  cottage  roof. 
And  the  white  cloud  is  roll'd  along  the  sky  ! 
Not  while  the  rivulet  babbles  by  the  door. 
And  the  great  breaker  beats  upon  the  beach  ! 
Never — 

Till  nature,  high  and  low,  and  great  and  small 
Forgets  herself,  and  all  her  loves  and  hates 
Sink  again  into  chaos. 

Facing  this  a  true  Tennysonian  simile  will  be  found  between 
■wine  and  April  sap ;  with,  a  few  pages  later,  an  admirable  de- 


scription of  the  wood,  the  wood  life,  and  the  living  things.  Nor 

is  there  any  lack  of  such  elsewhere. 

But  the  real  merit  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  way  in  which  dialogue 
and  songs,  plot  and  characters,  are  co-ordinated  to  the  presentation 
of  this  forest  life.  It  must  have  been  at  this  that  the  poet  aimed,  and, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
inducing  it.  We  find  ourselves,  and  with  no  unpleasant  thought 
of  contrast,  thinking  of  Arden  itself  and  of  those  least  Greek  of 
all  possible  woods,  which,  if  modern  Greece  was  modern  England 
modern  Greek  antiquaries  would  have  long  ago  identified  with 
some  perfectly  impossible  place  "  near  Athens."  It  is  no  slight 
enchantment  that  does  this ;  you  cannot  hang  up  a  board  with 
"This  is  Sherwood,"  and  do  it  thereby.  But  Lord  Tennyson  has 
done  it,  and  by  the  latest,  not  we  hope  the  last,  of  many  achieve- 
ments has  proved  that,  more  lucky  than  Mr.  Longfellow's  hero, 
he  "  is  the  magician." 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  some  years  since  M.  Hector  Malot's  novel  Conscience  was 
published,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  that  Mrs.  Alfred 
Marks  has  treated  in  Dr.  Willowjhhy  Smith.  In  both  books  a 
doctor  denies  the  existence  of  remorse,  and  commits  a  murder 
with  a  comparatively  light  heart,  and  in  both  cases  he  finds  that 
he  has  overrated  his  own  strength  of  will,  and  instead  of  re- 
moving a  human  obstacle  out  of  his  path,  he  has  merely  given 
himself  an  eternal  companion.  M.  Hector  Malot's  doctor,  how- 
ever, is  much  the  more  sympathetic  "  beast  of  the  twain." 
He  ofiered  his  victim  a  chance  of  life,  by  asking  him  fairly 
for  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  heavy  fees  which  would 
open  the  way  to  the  prizes  of  the  profession.  The  old  man 
disbelieved  his  assurances ;  declined  to  part  with  his  bank- 
notes to  a  mere  acquaintance — and  suffered  for  it.  The  doctor 
took  the  money,  and  afterwards  the  prizes  (making  everything 
safe  by  asphyxiating  the  only  witness,  and  condemning  to  the 
galleys  a  youth  on  whom  suspicion  had  fallen),  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  curing  his  fellow-creatures.  When  at  last 
he  suffers  poetical  justice,  from  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against  him 
on  account  of  his  unavailing  efforts  to  save  his  step-sons  from 
hereditary  consumption,  most  people  feel  sorry. 

Mrs.  Marks's  doctor  is  of  quite  another  stamp.  The  man  he 
murders  is  the  only  male  friend  he  ever  possessed,  a  man  who 
had  placed  himself,  body  and  mind,  in  the  hands  of  his  medical 
adviser,  and  was  absolutely  living  in  the  doctor's  house.  Up  to 
the  last  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith  has  no  sort  of  enmity  to  him  ; 
but  he  covets  his  wife.  In  the  portrait  of  this  woman,  Delia 
Ilayward,  Mrs.  Marks  has  not  been  so  successful  as  in  the  pic- 
tures of  her  husband  or  her  lover.  Indeed,  curiously  enough,  Mrs. 
Marks's  men  are  more  original  and  individual  than  any  of  her 
women.  Her  readers  fail  to  understand  the  mesmeric  fascina- 
tion of  Delia,  and  though  her  power  over  the  hitherto  passionless 
doctor  is  much  talked  about,  it  is  never  really  conveyed.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  Mrs.  Marks  had  altered  her  mind  about  Delia 
as  she  went  on,  and  had  intended  her  to  be  something  quite  different 
at  the  opening  of  the  story. 

Alice  Seymour,  to  whom  the  doctor  was  engaged  when  he  first 
met  the  Hay  wards  in  Switzerland,  is  a  graceful,  pleasant  figure, 
with  nothing  very  new  about  her.  It  is  on  Hayward  and 
Smith,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  that  Mrs.  Marks  has 
bestowed  the  greatest  amount  of  pains,  and  here  she  has  met 
with  signal  success.  The  two  men  are  sharply  contrasted,  and 
a  complex,  nervous,  artistic  temperament  like  Hayward's  is 
hard  to  analyse  and  describe;  yet  the  picture  Mrs.  Marks  has 
drawn  is  true  in  all  essentials.  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith  is 
made  of  coarser  clay  and  needs  broader  treatiment ;  but  the 
gradual  undermining  of  his  will  or — to  give  it  its  proper  name 
— his  self-confidence,  is  carefully  and  cleverly  noted.  Even 
the  exaggerated  horrors  to  which  he  impels  himself  after  the 
murder  are  not  unnatural,  for  they  are  intended  to  prove  to  his 
mind  the  truth  of  his  theories  as  to  the  deadness  of  "  dead  dogs  " 
and  the  absolute  steadiness  of  his  own  nerves.  Of  course  he  has 
overdone  himself  all  round,  and  rage  at  what  proved  after  all  a 
useless  crime,  coupled  with  fear  of  detection  and  incessant  watch- 
fulness, cause  his  mind  to  give  way  ;  and  here  again  Mrs.  Marks  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  her  account  of  a  very  delicate  matter. 
The  statement  of  his  case,  under  cover  of  the  usual  "  friend,"  to 
a  clergyman,  whom  he  happened  casually  to  meet,  is  admirable. 
The  doctor  positively  revels  in  his  own  self-control,  in  his  cleverness 
in  mixing  up  truth  and  falsehood  so  as  to  prevent  recognition, 
while  preserving  the  points  on  which  he  wants  advice,  yet  he  no 
sooner  departs  than  he  regrets  his  ipancheme7it  as  having  put 
another  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  All  the  little 
touches  of  growing  mania,  when  he  knows  so  well  what  is 
coming  and  fights  against  it  by  every  means  he  can  think  of,  are 

•  T)r.  Wniougliby  Smith.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Marks.  3  vols.  London : 
Bentlcy. 

A  Mail  and  a  Brother.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  3  vols.  London  : 
Ward  &  Downey. 

Alniic  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea.  By  W.  Clark  Kussell.  3  vols.  London : 
Chatto  &  VVindus. 

Crania  :  the  Story  of  an  Ishind.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless.  2  vols. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Won  ill  Spile  of  Him.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Houghton.  London : 
Digby  &  Long. 
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excellently  told ;  but  it  would  be  vxnfiiir  to  Mrs.  Marks  to  dis- 
close more  of  her  story.  Her  conversations  are  easy  and  natural, 
her  reflections  lively  and  to  the  point,  her  analysis  vigorous  and 
interesting ;  but  we  must  quarrel  with  her  on  one  or  two 
heads — first,  as  to  her  asterisks,  and  second,  as  to  her  style. 
Her  use  of  asterisks  is  so  perpetual  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
irritating  to  the  reader,  while  some  of  her  sentences  require 
dissection  before  any  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them,  while 
others  again  are  merely  awkward.  Take,  for  instance,  a  sentence 
in  vol.  i.  p.  6o,  which  is  clumsy  in  the  extreme  : — "  Uncle  Daniel's 
school  would  be  looked  down  on  now,  by  the  smallest  farmer's 
grandsons  whose  sons  he  instructed."  Or  this  other  one,  p.  86  : — 
"It  was  a  little  red-brick  house,  one  story  high;  its  brick  so 
bright  a  red,  so  shining  with  newness — and  yet  it  was  not  all 
that  new,  but  whatever  it  shone  with,  it  did  shine — so  small,  so 
narrow,  that  the  beholder  could  hardly  believe  it  was  held  together 
by  mortar."  As  for  the  following  paragraph  in  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  it 
is  worse  still : — • 

The  history  of  emotion  is  inexhaustible,  chiefly  because  it  cannot  be  told. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  changes  of  feeling  which  a  man  or  a 
■woman  frees  through  in  the  course  of  forming  what  is  called  an  attachment. 
Well  is  it  called  ;  but  think  of  what  it  means,  and  what  the  agony  when 
we  are  torn  away  from  the  heart  we  have  grown  to  !  The  bleeding  bough 
that  JEneas  plucked  in  the  wood  by  Avernus  was  a  symbol — set  there  close 
by  the  Gate  of  Parting— of  hearts  that  bleed  when"they  are  severed  from 
other  hearts. 

Besides  these  faults  Dr.  WUlovgliby  Smith  will  be  found  by  most 
people  to  be  too  long,  unless  they  can  feel  that  (as  one  novelist 
recently  said  of  the  work  of  another)  it  "  becomes  a  habit." 

In  A  Man  and  a  Brother  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin  has  made  a 
marked  advance  on  any  of  her  previous  books.  Her  characters 
are  not  only  possible,  but  well-bred,  pleasant,  and  natural,  and 
they  move  in  a  world  we  are  all  accustomed  to,  and  not  in  one  of 
fictitious  conventions.  Her  plot  is  likewise  possible,  and  is  very 
ingenious,  and  her  style  is  unpretentious  and  (generally)  flowing. 
The  robust  heroine,  Marjorie  Fletcher,  is  a  far  more  agreeable 
picture  of  the  modern  young  woman  (not  too  young)  than  is 
often  met  with.  She  enjoys  life  thoroughly,  and  has  no  fads 
or  Weltschmerz.  Marjorie's  aunt,  Mrs.  Ileriot,  is  a  delightful 
woman  of  fifty,  not  strictly  to  be  relied  on  as  regards  tact,  but 
with  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  as  large  as  her 
niece's.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  rich  and  handsome  young  woman 
who  (in  the  pages  of  a  novel)  does  not  turn  the  heads  of  London 
society  during  her  first  (though  somewhat  late)  season,  and  is  con- 
tent with  a  list  of  lovers  not  very  much  more  exciting  than 
those  of  Trollope's  Miss  Mackenzie.  Marjorie  does  not,  to  be 
sure,  become  the  step-mother  of  eight  children ;  but  she  enters  on 
a  career  that  is  nearly  as  hazardous,  and  her  enterprise  is  crowned 
with  the  success  that  generally  attends  audacity.  Almost  the 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mrs.  Martin's  story  is  the  occa- 
sional misuse  of  foreign  tongues,  and  an  occasional  sentence  that 
is  involved  and  awkward  ;  but  in  this  direction  she  does  not  often 
sin.  Still,  Mrs  Martin  should  be  on  tlie  look  out  for  such  para- 
graphs as  the  following,  which  occurs  in  vol.  i.  p  4: — "  It  [a  secret 
engagement]  had  goneoninahopelesssortofway  forsome  years, and 
Joe,  who  had  not  half  the  spirit  of  his  betrothed,  could  see  no  pos- 
sible way  of  ending  it  prosperously,  since  he  was  mortally  afraid  of 
his  father,  who  always  openly  declared  his  determination  that  '  Joe 
should  marry  a  wench  wi'  brass,'  and  Mary  Lockett  had  not  a 
penny  when  old  Fletcher — for  so  he  was  always  called,  and 
looked  it,  though  not  yet  fifty — was  warned  by  his  confidential 
foreman  and  iack-of-all-trades  that  something  was  going  on 
between  '  young  Joe  and  t' schoolmaster's  lass.' "  When  we  have 
gentlj  reminded  her  that  camaraderie  is  feminine  and  Fraulein  is 
neuter  we  have  done. 

The  first  volume  of  Alone  on  a  Wide,  Wide  Sea  is  very  interest- 
ing, in  spite  of  some  rather  prosy  details  as  to  domestic  life  at 
Bath,  which  might  well  have  been  omitted.  The  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Campbell  on  board  her  various  crafts — 
first  the  little  open  boat,  then  the  French  trading  vessel,  and 
finally  the  ocean  liner- — are  well  described,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
her  credit  that  she  did  not  go  raving  mad  during  the  night  that 
she  spent  imprisoned  in  her  cabin  on  the  deserted  French  ship. 
But  with  her  rescue  next  day  by  the  crew  of  the  Australia- 
bound  Deal  Castle  our  absorption  in  her  fate  becomes  palpably 
lessened.  The  first  forty-eight  hours  passed  by  Mrs.  Campbell 
on  the  little  pleasure-boat,  when  the  sailor  who  was  rowing 
had  fallen  dead  overboard,  and  sho  herself  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  in  a  storm,  turned  her  at  once  into  an  old 
woman,  and  left  her  mind  a  blank.  The  thoughts  of  every  one 
inhabiting  the  large  vessel,  where  any  fresh  topic  of  conversa- 
tion is  always  looked  on  as  a  godsend,  were  eagerly  concen- 
trated on  efforts  to  supply  the  poor  woman  with  "aids  to 
memory  "  and  clues  that  might  recall  her  past  history.  All 
was  in  vain,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  their  well-meant 
endeavours  did  not  turn  her  into  a  raving  lunatic.  "  Think,  dear 
lady,"  they  are  always  saying,  "and  you  may  gradually  bring 
back  something.  Your  handkerchief  has  the  initials  A.  C.  on  it. 
Well,  make  a  list  of  all  the  female  names  beginning  with  A.  and 
all  the  surnames  beginning  with  C,  and  you  may  arrive  at  yours. 
You  speak  English,  you  are  probably  an  Englishwoman  ;  now  the 
Ijoat  the  Frenchmen  rescued  you  from  in  the  Channel  was  a 
pleasure  boat ;  therefore,  take  a  map  and  go  over  all  the  seaport 
towns  in  England,  and  you  must  surely  see  the  one  from  which 
you  put  out."  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  ship  had  a  doctor  on 
board,  and  he  did  not  interfere  with  this  singular  method  of 
^qviickening  recollection.    For  three  years,  and  we  are  not  sur- 


prised to  hear  it,  the  Nameless — or  rather  the  Initialled  One — 
remained  blank  ;  but  she  was  cared  for  by  a  widow  lady  whom 
she  had  met  on  the  Deal  Castle.  This  lady's  daughter  had  died  on 
board.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  no  longer  being  harried  by  a 
shipload  of  idiotic  people,  her  recollection  returned  to  her  one 
day  suddenly,  and  she  knew  she  was  a  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  a 
husband,  a  sister,  two  small  children,  and  a  home  at  Bath. 
Almost  simultaneously  it  came  to  her  ears  that  her  liusband 
had,  four  months  before,  married  her  sister,  not  even  taking 
the  decent  trouble  to  go  to  Switzerland,  or  to  Sweden,  or  to  any 
of  the  other  places  where  these  things  are  legal,  but  having 
had  the  ceremony  performed  in  London.  From  her  subse- 
quent conduct  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mrs.  Campbell's  mind  was 
injured  as  well  as  her  memory.  She  steadily  refuses  to  go  back 
to  her  husband  while  her  sister  is  alive,  on  account  of  that  sister's 
reputation ;  so  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  no  resource  except  to  kill 
off  the  sister,  which  seems  rather  unkind.  In  this  novel  the 
author  has  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  peculiar  strength,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  very  tedious.  No 
one  will  take  more  than  a  very  languid  interest  in  the  stewardess, 
or  the  mate,  or  the  poetess,  or  the  two  men  who  quarrel  over 
literature ;  and  they  may  even  take  a  dislike  to  the  poetical 
Alice  Lee,  who  was  such  an  "  unconscionable  time  dying." 

It  is  not  often  that  such  a  success  as  Hurrish  can  be  repeated, 
and  though  Miss  Lawless  has  again  returned  to  Clare  to  look  for 
her  inspiration,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  inspiration  has 
come  to  her.  A  peculiar  charm  there  must  always  be  in  her 
description  of  life  out  in  the  barren  West,  and  of  the  strange, 
stubborn,  yet  inconsequent  people  who  dwell  there  ;  but  the  skies 
in  Grania  are  too  monotonous,  and  there  is  too  little  light  and 
shade  to  make  even  a  two-volume  novel.  With  the  materials  at 
her  disposal  Miss  Lawless  might  have  done  better  only  to  give 
indications ;  specimens  of  Murdough's  conversation  would  have 
conveyed  the  idea  of  his  breathless  eloquence  quite  as  well  as  the 
whole  torrent  of  his  speech.  The  yarns,  too,  are  unduly  volumin- 
ous, however  characteristic  ;  that  of  Peggy  Dodd  occupies  seven- 
teen pages,  while  the  subject  of  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the  story. 
The  only  person  whose  "  wanderings "  never  come  amiss  are 
little  Phelim's ;  misery  and  want  have  partly  touched  his  brain. 
Yet  it  seems  ungracious  to  say  these  things  about  a  book  which 
is  in  most  respects  so  far  above  the  common  run  ;  which  is  true 
in  its  picture  of  single-hearted  womanhood,  as  womanhood  may 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  remote  past ;  and  true,  unfortunately, 
in  the  less  attractive  sketch  of  the  weak,  easy-going,  readily 
influenced  Murdough.  There  is  likewise  one  feature  never  absent 
from  Miss  Lawless's  writings,  and  that  is  her  acquaintance  with 
nature  in  aspects  so  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us,  yet  so  well  known 
to  her.  She  never  descends  to  fine  writing,  either  as  regards 
places  or  people.  There  is  no  eflbrt  at  cheap  pathos,  or  attempt 
to  work  on  the  emotions  of  her  readers.  All  is  fair  and  honest 
labour,  that  will  bear  looking  into  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

What  can  induce  people  to  sit  down  and  write  books  like  Won 
171  Spite  of  Ilim,  for  surely  it  is  impossible  that  anybody  would 
voluntarily  sit  down  to  read  them?  The  one  in  front  of  us  has 
no  single  point  of  merit,  besides  the  crowning  fault  of  being 
tedious  to  a  degree.  It  is  unreal,  dull,  and  common,  and  when  it 
is  added  that  during  the  145  pages  of  which  it  is  composed  no 
less  than  five  people  are  discovered  lying  promiscuously  in  roads, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  of  these  adjectives  is  not  too  strong. 
Then  the  heroine,  a  beautiful  and  refined  damsel,  who  says  "  ma" 
and  "  'tis,"  leaves  her  home  for  a  squalid  London  lodging,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  unwelcome  suitor.  Here  she  soon  goes  blind, 
and  a  rapid  series  of  incidents  follow,  after  the  manner  of  Poor  Miss 
Finch,  only  not  so  ingenious.  A  second  and  still  more  unwelcome 
suitor  adopts  the  name  and  voice  of  a  third — the  only  welcome 
one ;  and  persuades  the  blind  damsel  (who  has  only  just  dis- 
covered her  infirmity)  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
in  a  fortnight.  The  day  before,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  her  to  go 
to  a  doctor.  He  says,  "  I  will  operate  on  you  this  minute"  ;  and 
then,  "  Keep  on  this  bandage  for  a  few  days,  and  you  will  be  all 
right."  Next  day  the  bride  looks  divine,  in  spite  of  the  bandage 
(enviable  and  gifted  young  woman  !) ;  but  just  as  she  is  about  to 
pronounce  the  fatal  "  i  will,"  the  bandage  slips,  and  she  recognizes 
the  impostor.  And  then — oh,  we  forget  v/hat  then,  except  that 
she  does  not  get  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  would  seem  to 
be  the  logical  conclusion,  and  as  Mr.  Houghton  can  have  no 
more  surprises  in  store,  we  shut  the  book  up.  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  and  silly  stories  need  no  comments. 


THE  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  EOME.* 

13P0FESS0R  MinDLETON  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
J-  archteologists  and  scholars  for  what  he  describes  as  "  a 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged  version  in  two  volumes  of  the 
former  one-volume  books  entitled  Ancient  Home  in  1885  and 
in  1888."  These  works  are  already  familiar  to  every  student  of 
the  endless,  fascinating  subject ;  but  the  present  publication  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  compilation,  since,  as  the  author  claims,  a 

•  The  Bemains  of  Ancient  Ri  me.  By  L.  Henry  Middleton,  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Art,  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  ami  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "Ancient  Home  in  i338,"  "The 
Engraved  Gems  of  Classical  Times,"'  &c.  2  vols.  London  and  Edinbursh  : 
Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
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great  part  has  been  rewritten,  subsequent  discoveries  are  fully 
described,  and  many  new  illustrations  have  been  added.  In  the 
last  respect  these  volumes  would  not  easily  be  rivalled  by  any 
book  of  the  same  compass  and  produced  at  anything  like  the  same 
cost.  By  a  careful  use  of  the  cuts  and  maps  you  may  almost  flatter 
yourself  that  you  understand  the  topography  and  architecture  of 
the  city  without  having  paid  a  visit  to  it.  But  the  book  is,  of 
course,  mainly  intended  for  those  who  have  examined  the  actual 
sites  and  structures,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  appreciate  the  vast 
industry  and — so  far  as  we  have  tested  it — the  absolute  accuracy 
displayed  in  the  thousands  of  instances  of  research  here  set  out. 

That  the  text  has  been  as  far  as  possible  brought  up  to  date  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  publications  are  quoted  which  only 
appeared  last  year,  as,  for  instance,  the  paper  contributed  by 
Comm.  Lanciani  to  the  Bull.  Comm.  Arch.  Jtom.  on  the  immense 
Corinthian  capitals  of  marble  discovered  in  various  places,  which 
are  attributed,  without  much  doubt,  to  the  gretit  porticus  Boni 
Eventus.  There  is  also  a  fairly  full  account  of  an  interesting 
find  in  the  Campus  Martins,  made  at  the  end  of  1890,  between 
the  Bridges  of  S.  Angelo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  de' 
Fiorentini — fragments  of  two  inscribed  marble  columns  that  com- 
memorated the  Ludi  seculares  at  different  periods.  The  one 
column  must  have  been  about  13  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  both  were  edited  by  Mommsen  last  year 
(Reale  Accad.  de'  Lincei,  Mon.  Ant.),  and  described  elsewhere  by 
Comm.  Lanciani.  The  earlier  gives  a  list  of  the  sacrifices,  feasts, 
processions,  games,  and  dramatic  performances  in  the  year 
17  B.C.,  the  particularly  splendid  occasion  celebrated  by  Horace  in 
the  Carmen  Seculai-e  in  his  capacity  as  Court  poet  to  Augustus. 
The  verses,  it  is  here  recorded,  were  chanted  twice,  with  an 
orchestral  accompaniment,  by  a  choir  of  twenty-seven  boys  and 
twenty-seven  girls,  once  on  the  way  from  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Palatinus  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  once  on  the  return  of  the 
Pompa.  The  other  column  relates  to  the  celebration  in  204  a.d., 
during  the  reign  of  Sept.  Severus  and  his  sons,  when  two  of  the 
officiating  Vestals  who  stood  by  the  Empress  Julia  Domna  were 
the  Terentia  Flavola  and  Numisia  Maximilla,  whose  statues  have 
been  discovered  in  the  House  of  the  Vestals.  We  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  one  of  the  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the 
former  lady : — 

TERENTIAE  .  FLAVOLAE 
SORdlil  .  SANCTISSIMAB 
\irgini  Vestali  MAXIMAE 
Q  .  I.OLT.IANVS  .  Q  .  F 

POLL  .  PLAVTIVS  .  AVITVS 
COS  .  {Consul)  AVGVR  .  PRaelnr  CAyoidatus 
TVTELa/Vs  .  i.v.aatiis  LEG'onis  vil 

GEMINAE  .  PIAE  .  FELICIS 
IVRiniCVS  .  ASTVRICAE  .  ET 
GALLECIAE  .  l.KGatuS  AVGG  .  TKOvmciae 
ASIAE  .  QVAESTor  CANDIDATl/S  THIH«nus 
LATICLAVIVS  .  LEGIONiS  XIII  .  GE.MINae 
TRIVMVni  .  MONKTALIS  .  A  .  A  .  A 

{avrn  argento  acre  Jlando  feriundo) 
F  .  F  .  *  CVM  • 
CLAVniA  .  SK.STIA  .  COCCEIA  .  SEVERIANA 
CONIVGE  .  ET  .  LOLLIANA  .  PLAVTIA  .  SESTIA  .  SERVI 
LIA  .  FILIA 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  affectionate  brother  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  his  own  dignities  on  his  sister's  monument. 

Professor  Middleton  is  never  tired  of  girding  at  the  artistic 
tastelessness  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Certainly  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  refute  his  charge ;  but  occasionally  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  presses  it  too  hardly.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  they 
were  "  the  most  able  of  engineers,"  and  were  "  remarkably  skilful 
in  contriving  and  planning  so  as  to  provide  in  the  most  complete 
way  for  all  the  practical  requirements  of  their  different  buildings." 
Would  that  the  same  compliment  could  be  paid  to  certain  orna- 
mental fabrics  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Strand !  He  declares, 
still  very  grudgingly,  that  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Roman 
architects  developed  a  new  style  which  had  at  least  "that 
beauty  which  fitness  is  supposed  to  bring  with  it,"  and  frequently 
possessed,  "  even  if  it  were  by  accident,"  much  harmony  of  pro- 
portion and  giandeur  of  effect  from  the  stately  vastness  of  the 
mass.  Let  us  quote  a  few  of  his  depreciations,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  by  no  means  undiscriminating : — 

It  was  more  in  the  arcliitectiiral  details  that  the  Roman  want  of  taste 
showed  itself,  and  though  they  were  at  first  content  to  copy  the  Greek 
mouldinffs  and  enrichments,  almo.st  with  absolute  fidelity,  .-set  the  Roman 
craving  for  richness  of  efiect  soon  led  them  to  cover  all  the  various  members 
of  the  entablature  with  elaborate  surface  ornament,  a  very  great  artistic 
mistake,  as  the  plain  flat  mouldings  and  Jilkts  (coronue  purae),  catching  the 
light  strongly,  served  a  very  important  purpo.-e  in  setting  off'  by  contrast 
the  lines  of  dark  hollows  and  delicate  surface  enrichments  which  the  Greeks 
applied  to  a  few  of  the  members  only. 

The  slight  commencement  of  this  decadence  in  taste  can  be  Feen  even  in 
the  very  splendid  and  well-designed  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concord;  it 
has  progressed  further  in  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Veupdsian.  in  which 
one  of  the  coronoe  is  cut  into  short  upright  flutint;?, "and  the  lower  egg  and 
dart  member  is  covered  with  elaborate  surface  ornament.  Later  on,  in  the 
secoi  d  and  third  centuries,  this  excessive  use  of  ornament  wiis  carried 
further  still,  till  every  single  member  in  a  cornice  was  often  covered  with 
enrichments  (coronae  eae/atae),  leaving  no  pbiin  surfaces  to  relieve  the  eye 
or  to  give  bands  of  bright  light,  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  the  very 
beautifully  executed  cornice,  taken  from  some  much  earlier  building, 
which  was  used  by  Masentiua  to  decorate  the  door  of  the  temple  to  his  son 
Komulus. 

The  best  period  of  Grreco-Roman  art  in  Professor  Middleton's 
opmion  was  marked  by  the  Augustan  eclecticism,  when  not 
only  were  the  developed  styles  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  imi- 
tated, but  even  the  archaistic  effects  of  Pheidias  and  his  prede- 


cessors were  reproduced  with  some  success.  After  a  noticeable 
decadence  under  "  the  very  inartistic  Flavian  Emperors,"  there 
was  a  brief  revival  about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  "  architec- 
tural and  plastic  works  were  produced  in  Rome  and  its  provinces, 
which  almost  rival  in  beauty  the  finest  works  of  the  Augustan 
age  " — witness  the  reliefs  of  the  Antinous  in  the  Villa  Albani 
and  the  graceful  and  refined  sculpture  on  the  marble  throne  of 
the  High  Priest  of  Dionysus  in  the  Great  Theatre  at  Athens. 
But  another  relapse  occurred  under  Septimius  Severus,  when 
sculpture  was  feeble  in  design  and  clumsy  in  execution : — 

The  lowest  depths  of  degradation  were  reached  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tinc  and  his  sons;  and  this  lasted  without  any  figiis  of  improvement  till 
that  wonderful  outburst  of  a  new  and  brilliant  art- development  took  place 
in  Byzantium  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian. 

We  detect  an  excusable  but  surely  unphilosophical  note  of  pre- 
judice in  the  following  remark  : — ■ 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  brutal  nature  of  the  Romans  that  they 
frequently  used  a  form  of  building  designed  by  the  more  intellectual 
Greeks  for  puiely  literary  pleasures  for  the  base  purpose  of  wholesale 
butchery.  The  Ancyrean  inscrii  tion  records  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  was  used  for  fights  between  wild  beasts 
and  gladiators,  in  which  no  less  than  500  lions  and  20  elephants  were 
slaughtered.  How  many  of  the  less  costly  gladiators  were  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

But  in  describing  the  amphitheatres — which  he  does  at  great 
length,  and  with  admirable  lucidity — Professor  Middleton  admits 
that  the  builders  were  clever  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  though 
he  repeats  his  sneer  that  the  grand  efiects  produced  were  due 
more  to  accident  than  design  : — 

The  peculiarities  and  merits  which  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  considered 
as  an  elaborate  architectural  product,  po.«sesses,  are  preci.sely  those  of 
simple  and  straighifor-  ard  provision  for  practical  uses,  which  was  the  one 
strong  point  of  the  utiliti  rian  Koman.s.  No  fjtistic  invei  tion  was  re- 
quired ;  the  decoration  or  the  exterior  with  its  series  of  colonnades,  and  the 
interior  with  its  tiers  of  seats,  were  taken  directly  from  the  similar  parts  of 
the  Graeco-Homan  Theatre.  Whut  was  purely  Roman  was  I  he  ingenious 
arrangement  of  passages  and  staircases  by  which  a  crowd  of  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  ]ieople  could  rapidly,  and  without  confu  ion,  pour  out  of 
the  Colossea  of  0;  pua  or  Rome,  aiid  also  the  massive  series  of  substructures 
which  in  the  Roman  theatres  and  amphitheatres  commonly  took  the  place 
of  the  natural  hillside  which  was  necessary  for  the  theatres  of  the  Greeks. 

In  a  brief  Preface  we  are  reminded  that,  much  progress  as  has 
been  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  work  of  exploration, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  since  "  unhappily  "  the  modern  city  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  with  its  growth  tends  to  obliterate  many 
interesting  features  in  the  ancient  topography  and  to  destroy  some 
of  its  natural  beauties.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  vineyards 
throughout  the  Aurelian  enclosure  are  being  cut  up  by  the  specu- 
lative builder ;  the  picturesque  old  streets  are  rebuilt  on  new 
lines ;  the  Ludovisi  Gardens  have  been  uprooted  and  made  "  a 
dreary  quarter  of  jerry-built  stuccoed  boulevards."  Other  griev- 
ances are  the  demolition  of  the  quaint  old  houses  on  the  fiber 
banks,  and  the  construction  of  "  an  ugly  stone  embankment." 
But  "  no  words  can  adequately  express  the  disgust  "  felt  by  the 
antiquary  and  the  lover  of  beauty  at  the  "  ruin  which  is  being 
wrought "  by  the  present  scheme  of  the  Piano  regulalore ;  the 
system  which  aims  at  levelling  the  Seven  Hills,  and  filling  up  the 
intermediate  valleys,  "  changing  the  very  face  of  nature,  and 
utterly  destroying  the  character  of  the  former  capital  of  the 
world."  But,  lest  we  English  folk  should  be  unduly  jjutied  up  by 
contemplating  the  enormities  done  by  modern  Italians,  we  are 
told  that  the  only  reason  we  have  destroyed  less  is  that  we  had 
less  to  destroy  : — 

Proportionally  the  ravages  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  old  London,  and 
among  the  mediajval  buil('ings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
have  lieen  no  le>s  lamentable  than  the  chani;es  which  have  gone  so  far  to 
blot  out  the  once  unrivalled  charms  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Very  different  is  Professor  Middleton's  attitude  towards  the  "  im- 
provements "  carried  out  in  ancient  days ;  though,  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  living  at  the  time,  he  would  have  protested  against 
them.  Yet  many  sites  interesting  to  the  contemporary  antiquary 
must  have  been  defaced,  and  many  buildings  rich  in  ancient  asso- 
ciations destroyed : — 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  "  Metropolitan  Building  Act ''  was  drawn  up, 
which  did  something  to  improve  the  stability  of  Roman  houses.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  1  ii.  8.  17).  Houses 
in  streets,  if  several  stories  in  height,  were  to  be  built  "pi/is  hipideis, 
structuris  testuceis,  parietihts  caementitits"  that  is,  on  stone  piers,  or  with 
walls  of  burnt  biick  and  concrete,"  instead  of  the  older  method  of  building 
walls  of /a/«-e.s  crude  bricks,  or  of  woodwork  filled  in  with  "watile  and 
A&h,"  cratitii ;  see  Vitr.  ii.  8.  20.  In  some  respects  the  Roman  houses  of 
the  Republican  period,  and  under  the  early  Empire,  must  have  resembled 
those  of  media-val  times,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  upper  stories, 
formed  of  wood  framing  {contignaliones),  which  projected  forwards  into  the 
street  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall  below.  Examples  of  these  projecting 
upper  stories  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

To  check  the  use  of  crude,  unfired  brick,  the  external  thickness 
of  street  walls  was  limited  to  a  couple  of  feet,  thus  indirectly 
compelling  people  to  employ  more  solid  materials,  and  to  abolish 
the  flimsy  and  dangerous  structures  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as 
being  shored  up  with  wood  and  at  any  moment  ready  to  fall. 
Nor  does  Professor  Middleton  apparently  see  much  to  condemn 
in  the  very  drastic  expedient  adopted  by  the  artistically  Haus- 
mannizing  Nero  in  order  to  give  thorough  effect  to  his  new  and 
elaborate  Building  Act,  and  (with  a  fine  maniacal  irony)  to 
ensure  the  use  of  fire-proof  materials.  "  It  appears  very  probable 
(we  read)  that  he  wilfully  caused  the  great  tire  which  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  Rome,"  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  replace  the 
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streets  on  "  wider  and  straighter  lines."  He  commissioned  the 
architects  Severus  and  Celer  to  furnish  him  with  designs  for  new 
streets,  public  squares,  and  sewers,  and  all  the  details  of  construc- 
tion were  thoughtfully  arranged.  Even  his  arson  was  carried 
out  with  all  possible  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  eYicted 
tenant : — 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  that  Nero  secretly  provided  great  quantities 
of  tents  and  booths,  ready  to  shelter  the  houseless  people  after  the  tire  which 
he  had  determined  to  cause,  and  be  also  arranged  for  the  arrival  at  Ostia 
of  a  number  of  corn-ships  to  feed  the  homeless  citizens.  When  all  was 
ready,  Rome  was  set  on  tire  at  many  different  idaces,  and  three  out  of  the 
fourteen  regiones  were  completely  destroyed,  thus  clearing  a  great  space  in 
which  the  new  building  scheme  could  be  carried  out.  The  great  Gardens 
of  Nero,  probably  those  by  the  Vatican  Hill,  were  devoted,  Tacitus  tells 
us,  to  the  temporary  housing  of  the  occupants  of  the  burnt  dwellings  ;  see 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38  to  43. 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  and  certainly  the  least  hacineyed 
part  of  a  work  which  is  throughout  as  important  as  it  is  original 
consists  of  the  opening  chapters,  describing  the  different  building 
materials  used  in  ancient  Kome;  the  Tufa,  a  very  bad  "weather- 
stone,"  but  of  ample  strength  when  protected  by  a  slight  coating 
from  frost  and  wet ;  lapis  Albanus  or  Peperino,  used  at  the  exit  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  lapis  Gabinus,  also  peperino,  used  in  the 
Tabularium  (both  these  being  fire-resisting)  ;  lapis  Tiburtinus  or 
Travertine  from  lately  re-opened  quarries  near  the  Aqua  Albula, 
a  good  weather-stone  but  easily  calcined  by  fire  ;  sitex,  or  Selce, 
used  for  paving  roads  and  an  ingredient  in  the  most  durable 
concrete ;  Pulvis  Puteolanus  or  Pozznlano,  forming  with  lime  a 
strong  hydraulic  cement  ("  etiam  moles  quse  construuntur  in  mare 
sub  aqua  solidescunt,"  says  Vitruvius),  which  more  than  any  other 
material  contributed  to  make  Kome  the  proverbially  "  Eternal 
City " ;  the  sand  and  gravel,  the  various  kind  of  brick,  the 
stucco,  and  the  decorative  materials.  Great  attention  is  properly 
given  to  the  use  of  concrete,  since,  "  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  brick  wall  among  the  buildings  of 
classical  Rome." 

This  part  of  Professor  Middleton's  book  goes  so  minutely  into 
detail  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
elaborate,  but  never  difficult,  exposition.  Whatever  other 
passages  may  be  omitted,  these  must  be  studied.  Another 
chapter  of  equal  interest,  though  less  importance,  is  that  on  the 
Baths,  fully  describing  the  methods  of  heating,  the  hypocausts 
and  smoke  flues,  and  giving  a  list,  with  detailed  accounts,  of  the 
various  therm(p.  The  great  bulk  of  Professor  Middleton's  work 
consists  of  facts,  stated  as  succinctly  and  arranged  as  methodi- 
cally as  possibly — intended,  perhaps,  more  for  occasional  refer- 
ence than  for  straightforward  reading.  But  when  he  permits 
himself  to  expatiate  for  a  while  on  a  subject  which  attracts  him 
— as,  for  instance,  on  the  Vestal  Virgins — he  can  write  pleasantly, 
though  he  never  condescends  to  a  popular  stjle.  He  delights 
in  mechanical  details,  and  it  would  be  pleasant,  with  this  book  in 
one's  hand — or  better,  in  one's  head,  to  inspect  the  arrangements 
which  he  explains.  We  may  quote  the  passage  about  the  rude 
lifts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  added  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  for 
introducing  wild  animals  suddenly  through  trap-doors  iii  the 
wooden  arena  floor : — 

In  these  square  lifts  grooves  can  be  traced  to  guide  the  cages  in  their 
ascent,  and  pierced  stone  bearers  (at  the  top)  to  hold  the  pulleys  over 
which  ran  the  ropes  and  counterpoising  weights  that  hoisted  up  the  cages. 
A  similar  arrangement  of  machinery  and  lifts  in  some  earlier  place  of 
amusement  is  de>cribed  by  Seneca  {Epin.  88),  who  mentions  tlie  muchina- 
tores  (scene-shifters)  working  the  peymata  (lifts?)  and  scenery  {tubulcita), 
rising  up  to  a  great  height.  A  large  number  of  massive  bronze  sockets, 
with  dovetailed  flanges  set  in  great  blocks  of  travertine,  e.xist  in  rows  in 
various  parts  of  the  substructures,  both  under  the  arena,  and  also  in  the 
long  vaulted  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  subterranean  passage,  which  runs 
towards  the  Lateran,  on  the  major  axis.  These  bear  marks  of  circular 
wear  from  revolving  pivots,  and  must  have  been  for  windlasses  to  hoist  up 
the  heavy  scenery  from  the  lower  spaces.  Prob<bly  these  windlasses  were 
originally  u'ed  to  hoist  the  cages  up  the  inclined  planes  mentioned  above, 
before  the  lifts  were  introduced. 

The  outermost  oval  ring  of  the  space  below  the  arena  is  contemporarv 
with  the  original  Flavian  building;  and  still  remains  in  a  very  perfect 
state  ;  see  fig.  62.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  recesses,  8  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
3  inches  deep,  made  of  brick-faced  concrete  ;  these  little  chambers  appear 
to  have  been  dens  for  wild  animals.  In  the  vaulted  roof  of  each  is  an 
opening  immediately  below  a  small  window,  which  opens  out  of  a  S|iace  or 
passage  (not  cleared  out)  which  ran  all  round  behind  the  dens.  Food 
pushed  through  this  little  window  would  fall  through  the  hole  in  the  vault 
of  the  den.  Jn  this  way  the  fierce  animals  could  be  safelv  ted  without  the 
risk  of  opening  the  doors  in  the  giated  front  of  the  dens.  Between  each 
pair  of  arched  dens  are  the  travertine  corbeU  and  grooves  in  the  face  of  the 
wall  to  hold  the  lower  masts  of  the  awning  mentii  ued  above. 

W^hen  we  add  that  the  book  has  been  provided  with  a  careful 
and  complete  index,  we  have  said  enough  10  show  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  intelligent  tourist  as  well  as  to  the  serious 
archaeologist. 


THE  RAUZAT-US-SAFA  OF  MIRKHOXD.* 

SCOTT  in  an  introduction  written  for  luanhoe  after  its  publica- 
tion, states  that  he  took  the  title  from  an  old  rhyme  because 
it  had  an  ancient  English  sound  and,  what  was  of  no  small 

*  The  Rauzat-us-Safu,  or  Garden  of  Purity;  containing  the  Histories  of 
Prophets,  Kings,  and  Khalifs.  liy  Muhammad  Bin  Khavondshah  bin 
Mahmud,  commonly  called  Mirkhond.  Part  I.  Vol.  r  Translated 
from  the  original  Persian  by  E.  Kobafsek,  and  called  bv  him  "Sacrtd  and 
Profane  History  according  to  the  Moslem  Belief."  Edited  by  F.  F.  Arbuth- 
not,  M.A.  Printed  and  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 


importance,  because  it  conveyed  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
nature  of  the  story.  A  taking  title,  Scott  adds,  may  serve  the 
interest  of  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  but  may  be  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  who  is  blamed  for  not  having  fulfilled 
the  idea  formed  by  each  reader  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
story.  The  title  selected  by  the  learned  author  of  an  Oriental 
work,  written  nearly  four  centuries  before  the  Waver  ley  Novels, 
has  in  this  respect  anticipated  Scott.  It  gives  no  indication  what-' 
ever  of  its  contents.  Readers  accustomed  to  Zola  and  Ibsen 
might  imagine  that  under  the  title  of  the  Garden  of  Purity  there' 
were  concealed  some  delicious  improprieties  about  the  loves  of  the 
Peris  for  mortals,  or  the  fascinations  of  the  lovely  maidens  of 
Balkh  or  Bokhara,  adorned  with  the  stature  of  the  cypress-tree, 
the  lips  of  the  tulip,  and  the  cheek  of  the  rose.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  malicious  or 
impertinent  inquirers.  Rauzat-us-Safa  is  really  the  history  of 
Prophets,  Kings,  and  Khalifs  of  an  exalted  and  holy  type.  The 
erudite  translator  holds  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  our  own  Sacred 
History  according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  with  some  profane 
accounts  thrown  in.  Rauzah,  he  explains,  means  a  garden  and 
occasionally  a  mausoleum.  The  latter  term  is  very  likely  evolved 
from  the  fact  that  a  pious  Mohammedan,  in  India  certainly,  and 
we  believe  elsewhere,  buries  his  own  relatives  in  his  own  garden, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  dwelling.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
author  before  analysing  his  work.  In  the  season  of  youth,  he 
tells  us,  his  "  weak  mind  and  imbecile  talents  "  were  devoted  tO' 
the  study  of  ancient  characters  and  traditions,  and  he  anticipated 
the  Nineteenth  Century  by  delivering  lectures  to  noble  and 
learned  personages.  Unfortunately,  these  admirable  deliverances 
though  greatly  applauded  at  the  time,  brought  him  neither  silver 
nor  gold.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  enter  on  his  great  work  from 
sheer  poverty.  As  many  a  poet  and  author  would  admit  to  his 
cost,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  excel  in  literature  unless  you 
"  enjoy  tranquillity  of  body  and  mind,  comfortable  circum- 
stances,'' and  e.xemption  from  care.  In  this  predicament  he  was 
bold  enough  to  address  some  verses  to  an  exalted  Amir,  who, 
besides  upholding  the  banners  of  righteousness  and  abolishing 
the  signs  of  darkness  and  aberration,  was  also  the  refuge  and 
asylum  of  created  beings ;  and  this  discerning  patron  lost  no 
time  in  settling  the  writer  in  his  own  private  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jil,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  high  school  built 
by  his  own  munificence  and,  we  may  conclude,  within 
reach  of  copious  manuscripts  and  of  all  the  information  that 
could  be  afforded  by  the  sages  and  scholars  of  Herat.  Under 
the  shadow  of  a  Prince  who  was  not  at  all  backward  in  pro- 
secuting wavering  and  unorthodox  Mohammedans,  Mirkhond 
the  orthodox  author  was  enabled  to  compose  a  history  in  seven 
parts,  with  three  books  to  each  part,  free  from  exaggeration, 
prolixity,  obscurity,  or  falsehood.  His  remarks  on  the  judicious 
study  of  history  are  truly  admirable,  and  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Bolingbroke  when  he  composed  his  well-known  trea- 
tise on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Cornbury.  History, 
Mirkhond  gravely  says,  promotes  cheerfulness  and  exhilaration. 
It  wipes  off'  the  rust  from  the  speculum  of  the  mind.  It  is  easily 
remembered.  It  is  well  suited  for  students,  because  the  ancients 
looked  on  their  own  affairs  mostly  to  their  own  profit,  whereas  in 
the  present  degenerate  age  everybody  minds  the  business  of  other 
people  more  than  his  own.  It  sets  at  rest  the  spirit  of  exalted 
personages  when  calamities  and  political  reverses  befall  them  as, 
according  to  all  precedent,  they  may  be  still  able  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes.  Governors,  Amirs,  and  administrators  in  general 
are  much  more  in  need  of  history  than  students  and  ordinary 
mortals  and  those  unintelligent  individuals  in  Khorassan  who 
cannot  discern  the  difference  between  a  surface  and  a  line.  In 
short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of  history ;  and 
even  fictitious  chronicles,  such  as  the  stories  of  Kalila  and 
Dumna,  may  be  read  with  profit.  But  Allah  is  most  wise,  and 
He  alone  can  always  distinguish  between  those  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  narratives  of  the  same  event  which  unfortunately 
are  written  by  such  erudite  and  trustworthy  authorities  as  Anus 
Bin  Malik  and  the  author  of  the  "  Mantakhab-ul-Ma'arif.' 

Mirkhond  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of 
the  genii,  and  the  fall  of  Eblis  or  Satan.  While  indenting  freely  on 
the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  many  places  quoting 
the  very  words  of  the  sacred  text,  he  is  careful  to  note  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  first  thing  invested  "  with  the  robe  of 
existence"  was  the  light  of  Muhammad  himself.  True,  the 
prophet  was  not  born  in  the  flesh  till  a  later  date,  but  his  essence, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  Maulavis,  was  created  at  the  same  time  as. 
or  before  the  intellect.  Historical  sequence  and  chronology  are  of 
little  account  in  the  opinion  of  Mirkhond.  Job  is  made  to  quote 
the  Koran.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  bear  Arabian  names  and  titles, 
and  every  event  is  forced  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Islam. 
Yet  it  is  never  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  contradict,  criti- 
cize or  invalidate  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Much  is  pure  Oriental 
invention.  Some  of  the  incidents  woven  into  the  story  of 
Abraham,  of  Job,  and  of  Moses  are  of  course  imaginary,  and  a 
few  are  grotesque.  But  of  irreverence  or  free-thinking  we  have 
not  found  a  trace.  Adam  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of 
external  beauty  and  internal  perfection.  He  is  superior  to  the 
angels  in  intelligence.  In  the  account  of  the  Fall,  Eblis  has  at 
first  recourse  to  the  peacock  and  is  referred  by  that  bird  to  the 
serpent.  The  general  consent  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  ie 
that  wheat  was  designated  by  the  forbidden  fruit.  Can  this  b& 
taken  to  mean  that  pasture,  and  not  agriculture,  ought  to  have 
been  the  sole  occupation  of  man  in  the  early  ages  erf  the  world  ? 
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After  tilt'  Fall  and  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  Adam  according  to 
a  well-known  legend  fell  in  Ceylon  on  the  Peak  which  bears  his 
name.  To  Eve  was  asisigned  Jeddah,  to  the  peacock  Kabul,  to 
the  Serpent  Isfahan,  and  to  Eblis  the  arid  region  of  Seistan.  But 
Adam  eventually  reached  Mecca,  laid  there  the  foun  lations  of 
the  Kaaba,  and  deposited  the  black  stone  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Paradise.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  who  figure 
as  Kabil  and  Ilabil,  is  passed  over  brielly.  Adam  works  miracles, 
anticipates  Moses  in  denouncing  pork  as  food,  is  ultimately  par- 
doned, and  dies  in  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  To  Edris  or  Enoch 
are  ascribed  sundry  wise  sayings.  Wise  people,  he  says,  do  not 
-despise  kings,  scholars,  and  friends,  and  a  man  has  no  regard  for 
his  own  lite  who  settles  in  a  place  where  there  is  neither  a 
powerful  king  nor  a  righteous  judge,  neither  a  skilled  physician 
nor  a  running  brook.  The  moral  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  the  story  of  Kuh  or  Noah  the  writer  follows  the  Mosaic 
account  with  regard  to  the  impiety  of  mankind,  the  Flood,  the 
•delinquency  of  Ham,  and  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth,  with  con- 
siderable amplification,  extending  to  minute  details  as  to  the 
origin  of  Turks,  Mongolians,  Tartars,  and  Chinese. 

For  Abrahim  or  Ibrahim  and  the  Patriarchs  a  large  space  is 
reserved.     Only  two  prophets,  known  to  the  Muhammadans 
as  Hud  and   Salah,  till  the  long  space   between  Noah  and 
the  Friend  of  God.    Zu-al-Karuain  is  a  third  personage  whom 
:Some   think    attained    to   the    rank   of    a    Prophet   at  that 
period  ;  but  Mirkhond  is  careful  to  note  that  by  this  title — 
the  Lord  of  Two  Horns — Alexander  of  Macedon  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  meant.    The  good  qualities  of  the  real  possessor  of 
this  strange  name  were  displayed  in  his  conquest  of  Yajuj 
and  Majuj,  or  Gog  and  Magog.    Euins  still  visible  at  Der- 
bend  on  the  Caspian  Sea    are  considered  by  some  to  repre- 
sent a  wall  of  stones,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  fused  together, 
which  was  built  to  resist  the  incursions  of  these  two  oppressive 
tyrants.    The  history  of  Abraham  ;  his  contests  with  Nimrud  ; 
his  escape,  like  Daniel,  from  the  pit  of  fire  ;  his  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
his  separation  from  Lot  who  goes  to  five  towns  near  the  Jordan, 
known  as  the  Mutafakiit ;  witb  other  incidents  due  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  Eastern  imagination,  might  as  safely  be  read  by  the 
cottage  dame  as  by  the  learned  theologian.    Mirkhond  is  candid 
<3nough  to  admit  that  Muhammadan  divines  and  scholars  are  not 
wholly  agreed  about  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham's  son.    Some  are 
unorthodox  enough  to  hold  that  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  was 
about  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  but  Mirkhond,  who  has  carefully  con- 
sulted all  the  authorities,  has  turned  the  reins  of  the  pleasantly- 
trotting  pen  in  the  direction  of  the  plain  which  is  traversed  by 
those  who  believe  that  Ishmael  was  ofi'ered.    The  late  Colonel 
Yule,  in  his  Glossary,  states  that  this  event  is  commemorated  by 
Muhammadans  on  the  Bakr-id,  or  the  "  Festival  of  the  Bull." 
He  adds  that  ignorant  natives  of  India,  as  well  as  Englishmen 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  wrongly  call  this 
the  festival  ot  the  Bnkri,  or  the  goat.    We  rather  think  it  is  occa- 
sionally known  as  the  id-us-Zoha.  But  as  theauthor  when  indoubt 
observes,  Allah  knows  whether  this  is  quite  correct.    Into  the 
expanded  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  which  even  French 
sceptics  have  admitted  they  have  read  with  les  larmes  aux  yeux, 
we  cannot  enter.    The  passion  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar  or 
Katfirnai,  who  herself  is  known  as  Zuleikha,  for  the  Hebrew 
bond-servant  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  Persian  poem.    In  the 
book  before  us  full  testimony  is  borne  to  the  purity,  patience,  and 
constancy  of  Joseph ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  picture  is  spoiled 
by  a  startling  announcement  at  the  close  of  the  story  that,  after 
all,  he  marries  Zuleikha  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Pharaoh, 
who  figures  in  the  narrative  as  Rian  Bin  Valeed.    In  the  account 
of  Aiub  or  Job  we  miss  those  marvellous  discussions  on  fate,  iree- 
will,  and  the  origin  of  all  things  which  make  that  book  one  of  the 
literary  wonders  of  the  world.    Possibly  the  author  may  have 
found  the  thoughts  too  deep  for  him,  or  else,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
refrained  from  prolixity  because,  though  a  man  may  have  the 
patience  of  Job,  he  cannot  hope  to  live  as  long  as  the  Prophet 
Noah  and  write  books. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  work  which  we  have  not 
often  observed  in  any  other.  It  has  three  prefaces — one  by  the 
author,  Mirkhond ;  a  second  by  the  translator,  Mr.  E.  Rohatsek, 
of  Bombay  ;  and  a  third  by  Mr.  F.  Arbuthnot.  Each  has  done 
his  duty  excellently  ;  and  if  we  say  little  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  it  is  because  we  have  insensibly  caught  the  style  of  the 
original,  and  sitting  on  the  carpet  of  quiet  and  resignation,  have 
dipped  the  pen  of  discursiveness  inio  the  ink  of  oblivion,  and 
placed  the  finger  of  discretion  on  the  lips  of  silence. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  CERAMIC  ART.* 

THE  almost  simultaneous  issue — we  must  not  say  "  publica- 
tion," as  Mr.  Wallis's  venture  is  privately  printed  and  limited 
to  200  copies^ — of  two  such  sumptuous  books  on  ceramics  as 
those  before  us  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing interest  taken  by  the  general  public  in  things  which  a 
little  while  ago  were  regarded,  except  by  a  few  "  virtuosoes,"  who 
were  heartily  laughed  at,  as  rubbish.    Many  years  ago,  perhaps 

•  Persian  Ceramic  Art,  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman, 
F.n.S.  Thirteenth- Century  Lustred  Vases.  By  Henry  Wallis.  London  : 
jiriiited  fi.r  frivate  Circulation. 

The  Soft  Porcelain  of  Sevres.  With  an  Historical  Introduction,  by 
Edouard  Garnier.    London  :  John  C.  Nimmo.  1892. 


fifty,  a  young  man  in  a  Government  office  gave  what  amounted 
to  his  whole  quarter's  income  for  a  vase.  His  family  held  a  con- 
sultation as  to  his  sanity.  They  thought  that  a  man  who  would 
spend  Jol.  on  a  piece  of  pottery  must  be  mad.  When  some  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  they  did  not  disdain  to  accept  the  800/.  their 
relative's  folly  was  found  to  be  worth.  The  Sevres  gathered  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  in  Windsor  Castle  would  pay  the  debts 
of  George  IV.,  colossal  as  they  were,  if  it  should  come  to  the 
hammer  now.  In  every  direction  investigators  like  M.  Gamier 
and  Mr.  Wallis  are  hunting  up  subjects  and  specimens,  and  for 
books  embracing  every  kind  of  pottery  and  porcelain  we  have 
now  "monographs"  of  the  production  of  a  single  period  or  a 
single  factory.  The  great  improvements  lately  made  in  the  art 
of  the  chromo-lithographer  have  enabled  such  books  as  these  to 
be  adequately  illustrated.  No  woodcut,  however  careful  and 
faithful,  could  possibly  convey  the  same  correct  idea  of  the 
objects  to  be  illustrated  as  we  obtain  from  the  pictures  in  Mr. 
Wallis's  book  ;  and  the  "  mat  gold,"  the  turquoise  blue,  the  "  rose  du 
Barry,"  of  some  of  M.  Garnier's  prints  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  the  originals.  The  amateur  or  connoisseur  of  the 
future  has  great  advantages  in  the  possession  of  such  works  as 
these.  While  others,  again,  are  making  a  scientific  study  of 
Egyptian  and  Greek  pottery,  inquiring  diligently  for  dates,  these 
books  may  be  taken  as  steps  in  progress,  and  as  helping  to  excite 
and  keep  awake  an  interest  in  what  must  always  be  a  more  or 
less  recondite  subject. 

Mr.  Wallis  begins  by  stating  the  "  argument  "  of  his  book.  He 
wants  to  repr  iduce,  he  suys,  a  group  of  pottery  of  rare  artistic 
excellence.     He  uses  the  word  "  reproduce,"  of  course,  in  the 
South  Kensington  sense      It  may  be  taken  to  mean  "repre- 
sent."   His  drawings  undoubtedly  give  a  reality  to  the  objects  he 
has  depicted,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  both  of  form 
and  of  colour.    The  examples  he  has  chosen  are  of  the  earliest 
known  pottery  of  Persia  since  the  Arab  conquest,  and  are  long 
anterior  to  the  time  when  anything  artistic  was  produced  by  the 
potter  of  mediaeval  Europe.    The  Persian  ware  generally  seen  in 
our  museums  is  comparatively  late,  and  it  is  only  within  ten 
years  or  so  that  the  existence  of  anything  older  of  the  kind 
was  made  known.    The  few  examples  yet  discovered  have  a 
finer  and  more  delicate  lustre,  a  more  ruby-like  glow,  than 
the  later  examples ;  and  Mr.  ^^'allis  is  confident,  and  probably 
correct,  in  dating  them  for  the  most  part  so  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century.    It  would  almost  seem  as   if  the  extra- 
ordinary artistic  activity  which  prevailed  in  England  and  France 
in  the  twelve  hundreds  had  extended  itself  to  Persia.    Never  did 
we  produce  such  masonry,  such  carving,  such  illuminating  as  in 
this  wonderful  century,  and  according  to  Mr.  Wallis,  never  did 
Persian  lustred  ware  attain  such  perfect  development  of  form 
and  colour.    Mr.  Wallis  both  writes  the  text  and  draws  the 
illustrations.    Most  of  the  objects  of  which  chromo-lithographs 
are  given  in  the  present  volume  have  been  brought  to  England 
quite  recently.    Even  Mr.  Fortnum,  in  his  careful  book  on 
Maiolica,  malses  no  mention  of  them.    The  reason  for  assigning 
these  vases  to  the  thirteenth  century  is  that  those  which  bear 
inscriptions  are  of  the  same  character  as  a  few  tiles  dated  in  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Flight,  while  the  ornamentation  is  also 
the  fame  or  similar,  as  wtli  as  "the  technical  procedure"  and 
material.    So  far,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of 
knowledge,  to  give  any  connected  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  Persian  pottery  of  this  age  and  school.  "  We  should  naturally 
like,"  says  Mr.  Wallis,  "  to  know  what  was  the  social  life  of  the 
people  who  used  these  vases  and  bowls,  and  decorated  the  walls 
of  their  palaces  and  mosques  with  these  radiant  tiles;  but  history 
is  silent."   Persia  had,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  become  the 
land  of  glazed  pottery.    The  tiles  of  the  Achsemenian  period 
(B.C.  560-331)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  whither  they  were 
brought  not  long  ago  by  M.  Dieulafoy  from  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Susa.    But  Mr.  Wallis  inclines  to  an  opinion  that 
the  lustred  ware  of  which  he  treats  had  its  origin  in  Egypt, 
where  the  tradition  of  glaze  had  not  yet  died  out  at  the  Arab 
conquest.    Before  that  period  Cambyses  and  his  successors,  who 
are  reckoned  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Egyptian  dynasty,  had  taken 
great  treasures  of  the  kind  to  Persia.    Mr.  Wallis  finds  abundant 
evidences  of  the  Persian  imitation  in  the  thirteenth  century  of 
Egyptian  work  of  the  third,  and  gives  some  examjjles  in  an  ap- 
pendix which  should  be  conclusive.    Yet  the  Persian  potter,  he 
asserts,  was  no  mere  copyist.    His  artistic  sentiment,  the  genius 
of  his  race,  thwarted  by  the  new  religion,  was  too  strong  for 
him.    As  is  well   known,  the  Mohammedan  of  Persia  repre- 
sented figures  in  his  pictures  when  such  things  were  wholly  for- 
bidden among  the  Arabs.    "  He  lavished  on  the  creations  of  his 
art  the  high  qualities  of  his  own  fervid  and  passionate  tempera- 
ment."   This  sentence  of  Mr.  Wallis's  might  apply  to  the  makers 
of  the  ware  described  by  M.  Garnier,    The  sumptuous  porcelain 
of  Yincennes  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  clear  an  indica- 
tion of  the  mind  of  France  in  the  corrupt  age  which  ended  with 
the  Revolution  as  the  thirteenth-century  pottery  of  Persia  is  of  a 
period  about  which  we  know  few  particulars,  but  which  must 
have  been  one  of  luxury  and  culture,  a  time  when  people  not 
only  liked  pretty  things,  but  could  make   them  and  did  use 
them. 

Mr.  Wallis  protests  against  the  phrase  "Arab  art,''asM.Renan 
has  protested  against  "  Arab  ])hilosophy,"  and  no  doubt  both  are 
right.  Art  never  flourished  among  the  Arabs.  But  the  Persians, 
a  wholly  different,  probably  an  Arian,  race,  took  to  art  readily, 
and  imbibed  what  was  best  from  Ancient  Egypt,  from  Constanti- 
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nople,  aud  from  India.  Mr.  Wallace  traces  the  Byzantine  influ- 
ence in  some  interesting  passages,  and  quotes  Maqrizy  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  Emperor  sent  ceramics  and  presents  to  foreign 
Courts.  In  the  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  Mostansir  Billah, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  Khalifs,  mention  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
enamel  plates,  enriched  with  gold,  which  had  been  received  from 
the  Emperor  as  a  present.  Lustred  ware  seems  to  have  been 
made  between  the  eleventh  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  at  several 
places  under  Arab  domination,  as,  for  example,  in  Egypt  and 
in  Spain,  and  it  does  not  seem,  as  was  once  supposed,  to  have 
been  invented  in  Persia.  The  mounds  of  Old  Cairo  abound, 
as  is  well  known,  in  fragments  of  pottery,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able lui-tre  ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  found  of  the  quality 
described  by  an  ancient  Arab  writer,  Nassiri  Khosrau,  who 
says  "  it  is  so  fine  and  diaphanous  that  the  hand  being  ap- 
plied to  the  exterior  of  a  vase  may  be  seen  through  its  side." 
But  these  singular  mounds  have  not  yet  been  systematically 
or  scientifically  explored,  and  may  contain  specimens  quire 
as  beautiful  and  wonderful  as  any  described  by  Nassiri.  We 
cannot  go  through  all  Mr.  Wallis's  historical  chapter;  but  it  wdll 
sufSce  to  say  that  he  has  brought  together  an  immense  aruount 
of  learning,  and  a  still  greater  amount  of  what  in  artistic  matters 
is  almost  better  than  learning,  experience  in  eyesight,  a  faculty 
of  great  importance.  People  who  have  no  intuitive  artistic  per- 
ceptions may,  if  they  please,  study  art,  as  the  Germans  are  some- 
times said  to  study  it — making  what  belongs  to  the  eye  only  a 
matter  of  names  and  dates.  But  Mr.  Wallis,  in  addition  to  a 
great  faculty  for  antiquarian  investigation,  has  the  natural  per- 
ceptions, and  has  educated  them  to  a  high  degree.  We  hope, 
when  his  promised  book  on  old  Egyptian  blue  pottery  comes  out, 
he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  limit  himself  to  the  200  copies  of 
which  this  sumptuous  volume  on  Persian  Ceramic  Art  consists. 

M.  Garnier's  book,  as  it  came  out,  was  more  than  once  noticed 
and  praised  in  these  columns.  It  now  appears  in  English,  and, 
either  on  that  account  or  because  of  the  remonstrances  some 
of  the  reviews  made,  the  sneers  at  English  collections  have 
apparently  been  left  out.  There  is  in  the  E'rench  mind  a  curious 
insularity  which  grudges  even  good  collections  to  a  neighbouring 
nation.  "  Insularity"  is  of  course  a  geographical  term  ;  but  the 
only  other  English  word  is  "  insolence,"  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  use.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe,  from  M.  Garnier's  intro- 
ductory pages,  that  it  was  this  international  jealousy  which  led 
to  the  first  manufacture  of  the  soft  paste  of  Vincennes  and  Sevres, 
the  Germans  having  discovered  the  Chinese  secret  of  using 
kaolin,  and  having  established  a  pottery  at  Meissen.  So  magni- 
ficent and  beautiful  a  book  is  seldom  published.  The  possessor 
of  a  copy  may  be  inclined  to  feel  as  if  he  had  already  formed  and 
owned  a  collection,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  pleasui-e  of  contemplat- 
ing works  of  art  of  this  class  is  concerned. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  STATISTICS.* 

THIS  is  a  difficult  book  to  review.  The  writer  tells  us  that 
it  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  and  we  can 
well  believe  it ;  for  the  compilation  must  have  taken  much  time 
and  involved  much  labour.  The  true  workman  naturally  feels 
respect  for  honest  industry  ;  but  the  praise  that  one  feels  inclined 
to  give  is  stopped  by  the  want  of  judgment  everywhere  displayed, 
and  by  the  neglect,  too  often  apparent,  to  add  a  qualification,  an 
explanation,  or  a  reference,  which  would  make  the  labour  which 
has  been  bestowed  really  fruitful.  The  Dictionary,  no  doubt, 
will  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  statistical  methods,  and 
who  know  what  trustworthy  statistics  actually  exist,  especially 
in  cases  in  whii-h  strict  accuracy  is  not  necessary.  But  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  find  pitfalls  at  every  step,  since  he  will  not  know 
how  to  correct  the  multitude  of  mistakes  that  he  will  everywhere 
meet  with.  But  a  dictionary  is  of  very  little  value  if  it  cannot 
be  used  by  all  who  may  want  to  consult  its  pages.  As  an  illus- 
tration ot  the  slapdash,  unthinking  way  in  which  figures  are 
placed  before  the  reader  we  would  quote  the  following  short  ex- 
tract from  p.  6  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  After  telling  us 
that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  industries,  the  author  goes  on 
to  say  that,  "without  counting  India,  China,  &c.,  it  occupies  eighty 
million  peasants,  represents  a  capital  of  twenty-three  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  has  annual  products  to  the  value  of  almost  four 
thousand  millions."  Now,  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  such 
matters  is  aware  that  there  are  absolutely  no  trustworthy  data  for 
this  definite  statement.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  at  every 
census  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  kinds  of  crops,  the  yield,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  most  advanced  countries  persons  well  versed  both  in 
statistics  and  in  agriculture  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  capital 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  annual  out- 
turn ;  but  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  those  gentlemen 
themselves  to  acknowledge  that  their  estimates  are  mere  rough 
approximations  to  the  truth,  and  that  probably  they  err  by  tens 
of  millions.  For  the  great  majority  of  countries,  however,  there 
is  not  even  a  good  estimate.  In  Piussia,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  in  Turkey,  for  example,  no  census,  properly  speaking,  has 
been  taken  for  a  long  time,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  even 
the  numbers  of  the  population.    We  are  still  more  in  the  dark 
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as  to  the  actual  area  under  cultivation,  the  kinds  and  value  of 
crops,  the  capital  invested,  and  the  Lke.  Yet  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  quotation  we  have  just  given  Mr.  Mulhall  puts  for- 
ward his  estimate  in  precise  and  definite  language,  as  if  it  could 
not  be  questioned.  There  is  not  a  hint  that  it  is  merely  an 
estimate,  and  that  for  the  majority  of  countries  it  hardly  deserves 
even  that  name.  It  is  a  pure  guess.  Surely,  it  would  not  have 
swollen  the  Dictionary  unduly  to  have  stated  in  very  brief 
language  that  there  are  no  official  returns  except  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  even  these  do  not  command  general  assent,  while 
elsewhere  the  estimates  are  of  more  and  more  doubtful  value  as- 
we  extend  our  inquiries  to  more  backward  countries.  But  this  i& 
not  all.  Mr.  Mulhall  asserts  that  the  value  of  grain  crops  has 
diminished  since  i860,  while  that  of  pastoral  products  has  nearly 
doubled.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  the  area  under  grain 
crops  has  decreased  in  some  countries  ;  but  it  has  been  im- 
mensely extended  in  others,  while  the  methods  of  husbandry 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  more  efllcient  machinery  has 
been  introduced.  It  is,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  even  the 
money  value,  which  is  evidently  what  Mr.  Mulhall  means,  has 
fallen  off  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Indeed,  a  little  lower 
down  Mr.  Mulhall  adds  that  in  forty-eight  years  the  area  of 
tillage  and  planting  has  risen  65  per  cent.;  but  the  grain  crops 
have  risen  120  per  cent.  Surely  Mr.  Mulhall  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  price  of  grain  has  fallen  more  than  50  per  cent,  m 
the  interval. 

Another  illustration  of  the  thoughtless  way  in  which  Mr. 
Mulhall  uses  figures  which  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation  is- 
aflbrded  by  his  article  on  Wealth.  He  gives  us  there  a  table 
setting  out  the  capital  value  for  each  European  country,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  the  Cape- 
Colonies,  of  the  lands,  live-stock,  houses,  furniture,  railways, 
ships,  merchandise,  bullion,  and  sundries.  As  we  have  already- 
said,  an  attempt  is  made  at  every  census  in  the  United  States  to 
ascertain  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  though  grave  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  returns,  yet  Mr.  Mulhall  is  clearly  withim 
his  right  if  he  elects  to  stand  by  the  official  figures  so  collected. 
Furthermore,  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  our  own  cottntry,  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  have  been  made  by 
statistical  experts  of  greater  or  less  competence,  and  Mr.  MulhalJ 
would  plainly  be  justified  in  tising  those  estimates  if  he  had 
warned  his  readers  that  they  are  estimates  and  nothing  more» 
But  what  possible  value  can  attach  to  guesses  respecting  such 
countries  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Greece? 
Who  is  competent  to  judge,  say,  of  the  valtie  of  the  live-stock 
upon  all  the  lands  of  those  countries?  of  the  value,  again,  of  the- 
houses  of  the  wretched,  starving  Russian  peasants,  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  shops,  warehouses,  and  factories,  of  the  furniture  in 
houses,  of  machinery,  and  the  like?  We  do  not  know  even  the- 
real  numbers  of  the  people,  and  how  can  we  then  estimate  the 
value  of  their  belongings  ?  The  proper  course  would  have  been 
to  have  given  the  census  returns  for  the  United  States,  to» 
have  added,  separately,  the  estimates — with  the  authorities 
by  which  they  are  made — for  such  countries  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
to  have  left,  the  rest  of  Europe  out  altogether.  Or,  if  Mr. 
Mulhall  thinks  that  that  would  have  made  too  great  a  void 
in  his  Dictionary,  he  might  have  added  in  a  short  table  his 
guesses  for  those  several  countries,  warning  his  readers,  however,, 
that  the  data  are  so  defective  that  the  guesses  pretend  to  no 
other  value  than  showing  what,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  matter,  is  the  relative  wealth  of  the  States 
in  question.  But  the  only  warning  Mr.  Mulhall  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  unwary  reader  is  "  that  the  subjoined  table 
may  serve  for  comparison,  but  cannot  be  considered  mathe- 
matically correct."  Mathematically  correct !  Surely,  Mr.  Mul- 
hall must  know  that  even  the  enumeration  of  the  people  is  not 
mathematically  correct  in  any  country  in  the  world.  How  much 
less,  then,  could  we  expect  a  return  as  to  wealth  to  be  so — even 
if  we  had  returns  for  every  country  ?  But  estimates,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  are  merely  rough  approximations,  and  guesses- 
like  those  tor  Russia  and  Turkey  are  not  even  that.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  much  time  and  labour  should  be  in  great  measure  wasted 
for  want  of  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  more  judgment. 

Coming  now  to  a  case  in  which  official  returns  exist,  Mr, 
Mulhall  deals,  under  the  head  of  Commerce,  with  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  at  th& 
outset  he  gives  us  a  table  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  from  each  country  from  1720  to  1889  The  figures  for 
the  earlier  years  are  worth  little,  but  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
that.  In  the  later  years  they  are  official,  and  Mr.  Mulhall  is 
quite  right  in  representing  the  foreign  trade  of  each  country  to 
consist  of  the  imports  and  the  exports.  When,  however,  he  adds 
up  the  several  totals,  and  gives  us  the  sum  as  the  international 
trade  of  the  world,  he  is  very  likely  to  mislead  the  unwary 
reader.  He  must,  we  presume,  be  aware  that  the  international 
trade  of  the  world,  taken  as  a  unit,  does  not  consist  of  the 
imports  and  the  exports  added  together;  it  is  represented  only  by 
one  of  them.  For  example,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  , 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  every 
year.  When  we  are  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  either 
country  we  are  right  in  including  this  wheat  in  both  ;  but,  if  we 
wish  to  represent  the  aggregate  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  we  reckon  the  same  wheat  in  both,  we  are  count- 
ing it  twice  over ;  it  falls  under  the  head  of  Exports  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  United  States  ;  it  falls  under  the 
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bead  of  Imports  wlien  we  are  dealing  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  when  we  add  both  together  it  is  the  same  wheat,  and  not  a 
double  quantity  of  wheat.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
bile  imports,  and  not  the  exports,  which  correctly  represent  the 
international  trade  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the  value  of  the 
•exports  of  manufactured  cotton  from  this  country  is  the  declared 
value  at  the  ports  of  shipment.  But  from  those  ports  the  cotton 
has  to  be  carried  to  other  countries,  involving  a  considerable  out- 
lay for  freight,  for  commissions,  and  for  insurance.  When  the 
cotton  reache.^i  the  ports  of  landing,  all  these  supplementary 
charges  are  added  on.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  value  of  the 
imports  represents,  not  merely  the  cost  of  production,  but  also 
the  cost  of  conveyance  and  distribution,  and  therefore  it  correctly 
represents  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mulliall 
would  have  increased  the  Aalue  of  his  table  if  he  had  thown  this, 
and  in  so  doing  he  need  not  have  swelled  very  much  the  bulk  of 
his  volume. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

MR.  HUDSON  seems  to  think  that  the  method  of  arranging 
his  book  needs  some  apology.  If  it  does,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  freely  forgive  him  and  admit  his  difficulties.  As  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  given  us  a  delightful  volume,  full  of  freshness  and 
curious  information.  He  has  made  it  sensational  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  marvels  of  Nature,  to  her  strange  freaks  and 
seemingly  fantastic  eccentricities.  lie  has  recounted  the  old  tales 
of  credulous  travellers,  only  to  ridicule  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  relates  many  well-authenticated  facts  which  are  scarcely 
less  startling.  He  tells  many  sensational  or  humorous  stories 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  shows  how  heredity  comes  out  in 
races  and  species;  and  how  animals  are  brought  to  modify 
or  alter  their  habits  in  conforrnity  with  altered  circumstances. 
In  almost  every  chapter  he  suggests  indirectly  the  eternal 
question  whether  there  is  any  essential  distinction  between 
reason  and  what  is  popularly  called  instinct.  Indeed,  the 
difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  denying  to  the  brute  creation 
the  privilege  of  being  idiotic,  or  of  doing  very  foolish  things,  like 
the  great  mass  of  human  beings.  He  would  appear  to  have  spent 
years  as  a  settler  on  the  Pampas.  Dreary  and  monotonous  his 
surroundings  must  have  been,  although,  as  a  naturalist,  he  found 
inexhaustible  sources  of  interest.  On  the  Pampas  there  is  neither 
wood  nor  running  water,  and  scarcely  an  undulation.  Yet  one 
loses  any  sense  of  vastness  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  circum- 
scribed horizon.  There  is  a  bright  show  of  flowers  in  the  spring  ; 
but  through  the  rest  of  the  year  those  plains  are  covered  with  a 
coarse  grass,  growing  in  strong  tussocks,  which  crowds  out  and 
stifles  all  other  vegetation. 

But  this  low  and  almost  impracticable  cover  is  swarming 
with  life  of  one  kind  or  another.  And  each  living  creature 
must  be  always  on  its  guard  against  skulking  ground  enemies 
or  predatory  birds.  Among  the  mammalia  the  omnipresent 
vizcacha  is  the  special  product  of  the  Pampas,  and  a  very  re- 
markable character  he  is.  Gregarious,  like  the  prairie-dog,  he 
burrows  in  small  communities  ;  and,  like  the  prairie-dog,  he  is 
catholic  in  his  hospitality.  He  not  only  welcomes  owls  and 
.swallows  and  snakes,  but  he  puts  up  with  the  presence  of  the 
fox,  who  in  times  of  scarcity  relies  on  the  nurseries  of  the 
fizcacha  for  supplying  his  larder.  And  the  vizcacha,  who  must 
be  of  a  placidly  forgiving  disposition,  lets  the  fox  make  one  of 
the  family  group,  when  all  are  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  an  evening. 
He  keeps  half  an  acre  or  so  of  clean-shaven  lawn  around  his  house, 
■that  he  may  have  due  notice  and  a  speedy  retreat  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Should  he  be  buried  alive,  which  is  the  common 
way  of  killing  him  down,  unless  a  guard  is  set  over  the  scene  of  the 
outrage  his  neighbours  will  come  from  any  distance  to  dig  him 
out.  The  plausible  explanation  of  the  communication  of  the 
catastrophe  is  that  the  diU'erent  families  are  on  regular  visiting 
terms. 

There  are  few  large  birds,  except  the  rhea,  which  is  the 
ostrich  of  the  Pampas.  When  hunted,  it  runs  with  one  sail-like 
wing  raised  vertically ;  with  its  long  stride,  the  smooth  pace  is 
tremendous,  and,  thanks  to  the  pale  grey  of  the  plumage,  which 
assimilates  with  the  floating  hazes,  its  form  fades  out  of  sight 
mysteriously.  Mr.  Hudson  declares  that  rhea-hunting  with  the 
bolas  on  a  horse  possessing  speed  and  endurance  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  forms  of  sport.  The  most  formidable  carnivorfe  are 
the  puma  and  the  jaguar,  especially  the  former.  There  is  no 
more  terrible  scourge  of  the  rancher  or  grazier ;  for  when  he 
cannot  glut  himself  on  horseflesh,  he  makes  wild  work  with 
the  sheep.  He  kills  anything  he  comes  across  ;  but  as  for  dogs, 
he  especially  detests  them,  and  will  go  for  them  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  will  never  touch  a  man — 
except  when  he  forgets  himself — under  the  most  intense  provoca- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  really  pathetic  story  of  a  puma  that,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  plaintive  moans,  quietly  resigned  himself  to 
liaving  bis  throat  cut,  so  that  the  operator,  who  had  killed  many 
a  man  in  duels,  came  away  with  the  remorseful  sensations  of  a 
murderer.    Nay,  he  sometimes  goes  further,  and  is  said  to  have 

*  7'/ie  Naturalist  in  La  Plata.  By  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  London  : 
-Chapman  &  Hull.  1892. 

Farthest  Fast  and  South  and  West.  Bv  an  Anglo-Indian  Globe-trotter 
(Mi,  C.  K.  Sail).    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  "1892. 


been  known  to  protect  a  crippled  hunter  from  the  less  scrupulous 
jaguar.  The  most  omnivorous  feeder  is  the  hairy  armadillo,  "  the 
most  striking  instance  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  adaptation  of 
structure  to  habit."  All  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  fi  om  the 
rotting  carcases  of  cattle  to  the  most  tiny  grub ;  and  when 
animal  food  runs  short  he  is  content  to  fall  back  upon  vegetables. 
He  is  rather  cherished  and  petted  by  the  Guachos  as  a  deadly 
enemy  to  the  dangerous  snakes.  A  f  riend  of  Mr.  Hudson  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  his  method  of  operating.  The  armadillo 
leaped  on  the  snake,  squatted  quietly  down,  and  then  calmly 
rocked  himself,  till  the  serrated  edge  of  his  shell  cut  the  snake 
up  into  sections.  The  wretched  victim  fought  tooth  and  fang  ; 
but  the  fangs  could  do  nothing  against  that  impervious  coat 
armour.  There  is  another  good  story.  The  iguanas,  or  great 
lizards,  are  as  "death  on  snakes"  as  the  armadillos.  A  Guacho 
riding  along  a  grass  track  had  let  some  forty  feet  of  his  lasso 
trail.  An  angry  iguana  jumped  on  it,  and  repeated  the  jump  a 
dozen  times.  Then  he  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  sat  down  in 
the  path,  looking  with  mystified  disgust  after  such  a  serpent 
as  he  had  never  seen  before. 

If  the  armadillo  is  considered  the  friend  of  man,  the  skunk  is  a 
standing  horror  and  terror.  From  what  Mr.  Hudson  has  to  tell, 
we  should  say  that  the  skunk  of  the  Pampas  is  far  the  most 
offensive  of  the  species.  A  single  drop  of  his  virulent  secretion 
on  a  dancing-pump  sufficed  to  poison  a  whole  ball-room.  The 
skunk  knows  his  powers  so  well  that  he  gives  himself  the  airs  of 
a  bully,  and  swaggers  into  habitations  with  an  aggressive  play- 
fulness in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring 
the  boldest  dog  to  face  him,  and  even  the  carrion  vultures,  who 
have  a  pronounced  bouquet  of  their  own,  give  the  skunk  the 
widest  berth,  unless  they  are  young  and  more  than  ordinarily 
voracious.  Even  then  the  assailants  go  away  unsatisfied,  and 
probably  with  chronic  and  incurable  ophthalmia.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  touch  the  more  serious  zoological  problems  which 
are  suggested  and  discussed,  but  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
romance  of  the  dying  huanaco.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact,  fully  accepted  by  Darwin  and  other  writers  of  high 
character,  that  the  huanacos  have  death-places  of  their  own  in 
Patagonia,  whither  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing 
from  time  immemorial  when  they  feel  the  approach  of  death. 
The  best-known  of  these  are  in  river  valleys,  covered  with  dense 
primeval  bush  and  stunted  trees  ;  and  where  the  animals  have 
dragged  themselves  beneath  the  boughs,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  bleaching  bones.  For  centuries  and  centuries,  according  to 
unmistakable  signs,  that  strange  pilgrimage  must  have  been  going 
forward.  Mr.  Hudson  suggests  the  theory  that  the  animal  is  not 
really  conscious  of  its  approaching  end,  but,  under  the  sense  of 
feebleness  and  pain,  is  seeking  an  historically  remembered  place  of 
refuge.  Though,  if  that  be  so,  we  confess  we  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  the  universally  instinctive  moment  less  peculiar  or  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  Sail's  big  volume  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  comprehensive; 
indeed,  it  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  sketchy.  Of  course, 
as  the  preface  informs  us,  it  was  not  definitely  intended  for  pub- 
lication; nor  can  we  suggest  a  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
published.  Though  Mr.  Sail  did  his  touring  more  conscientiously 
than  most  globe-trotters,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  interiors  of 
Java,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Isles,  he  tells  us  very 
little  that  is  new,  simply  because  there  is  very  little  new  to  be  told. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  Indian  civilian, 
with  a  certain  appreciation  of  character  and  some  sense  of 
humour,  his  cursory  impressions  might  have  made  a  very  read- 
able book.  Unfortunately  he  overrated  his  humorous  qualities, 
and  modelled  the  records  of  his  wanderings  on  those  of  Mark 
Twain.  Even  the  efforts  of  the  author  of  The  Innocents  Abroad 
often  irritate  us,  but  a  humble  and  incompetent  imitator  pro- 
vokes us  beyond  endurance.  For  one  of  Mr.  Sail's  notions  of  fun 
is  translating  simple  thoughts  and  facts  into  involved  or  stilted 
language  ;  so,  to  master  his  meaning,  his  work  must  be  studied  as 
closely  as  some  crabbed  manuscript  of  the  Fathers  in  the  original 
Greek.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  satire  on  local  Australian 
patriotism  : — "  If  you  wish  to  grieve  the  soul  of  a  Sydneyite,  to 
make  him  weep  tears  of  blood  and  wish  to  lie  down  and  die, 
prove  to  him  how  much  finer  a  town  than  Sydney  is  Melbourne." 
All  that  is  the  more  annoying  because,  when  the  author  dofls 
the  cap  and  bells  in  some  happy  moment  of  forgetfulness,  he  can 
write  like  a  sensible  man  and  shrewd  observer.  He  shows,  for 
example,  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  commonly 
accepted  impressions  of  the  Chinese  character  and  the  judicial 
atrocities  of  the  Chinese  criminal  system.  He  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  veritable  Japanese  progress,  in  his  description  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  model  gaol  at  Tokio,  and  of  the  wise  and 
humane  regulations  which  encourage  the  reform  of  the  culprits. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  readable  chapter  on  Australasia,  with  some 
sound  and  reassuring  remarks  as  to  the  very  remote  probabilities 
of  a  separation.  Colonial  "  loyalty  "  is  selfish,  not  sentimental. 
He  feels  assured  that  the  connexion  with  the  old  country  will  be 
maintained  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  colonial  advantage,  and,  with 
common  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so. 
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SHI'RIDAX'S  WORKS.' 

SINCE  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  Lives  of  the  Sheridavs,  in  1887- 
there  has  been  a  Life  of  fSheridan,  1891,  in  tbe  "Great 
"VViiters  "  series,  and  tbere  liave  been  more  editions  than  one  of 
the  works.  To  these  last  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  have  now 
added  another  by  including  in  the  "  Macaulay  Library"  the 
edition,  in  two  volumes,  once,  we  fancy,  published  by  JMessrs. 
Bickers  &  Bush,  of  Leicester  Square.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  Memoir 
by  "  J.  P.  Browne,  M.D.,"  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  edited  Murphy's 
i-YeWw*/ for  the  same  firm.  This  dispenses  us  from  saying  more 
of  the  present  issue  than  that  it  is  clearly  printed,  and,  though 
large  in  size,  not  inconveniently  bulky.  We  may,  however,  take 
the  opportunity  of  recording  here  a  pair  of  recently  noted  Sheridan 
marginalia,  especially  as  we  find  no  reference  to  either  in  the 
admirable  edition  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews.  One  is  a  certain 
affinity  between  the  words  of  Colman's  Polly  Honeycombe  and 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  famous  denunciation  of  circulating 
libraries.  "  A  man,"  says  Polly's  father,  in  1760,  "might  as  well 
turn  his  daughter  loose  into  Covent  Garden  as  trust  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  mind  to  a  Circulating  Library."  "  Madam,"  says  Sir 
Anthony  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  "  a  Circulating  Library  is  as  an  ever- 
green-tree of  diabolical  knowledge."  Polly  Honeycombe,  like 
Murphy's  stage-struck  Apprentice,  would  almost  bear  reprinting. 
The  other  is  in  some  sort  a  recantation.  In  noticing  Mr.  Sanders's 
Life  we  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  Sir  Fretful's  com- 
parison of  stolen  thoughts  to  stolen  children  and  a  passage  in  a 
poem  attributed  to  Prior  : — 

So  barren  Gypsies  for  recruit  are  said 
With  Strangers'  I.=sue  to  maintain  the  Trade: 
liut  lest  the  fairer  Bantling  should  be  known 
A  daubing  Walnut  makes  him  al)  their  own. 

This  is  dated  1684.  But  we  had  overlooked  a  nearer  parallel  in 
Churchill's  Apology: — • 

Question  and  Answer  he  by  turns  must  be 
Like  that  sni.all  wit  in  Modkkx  Tiiagkdy  ; 
Who,  to  patch  up  his  fame, — or  fill  his  purse, — 
Still  pilfers  wretched  plnns,  and  makes  ihem  worse  ; 
Like  gipsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known, 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  his  own. 


OUR  GREAT  MILITARY  COMMANDERS.t 

A BRIEF  note  of  the  publishers  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book 
would  protect  it  from  criticism  of  any  severity,  even  if  we 
were  inclined  to  be  severe.  Messrs.  AVard  &  Downey  remind  us 
that  Mr.  Yonge  died  while  this  last  volume  was  passing  through 
the  press,  and  inform  us  "  that  the  proofs  of  the  latter  part  have 
not  received  his  corrections."  The  want  of  supervision  is  manifest 
enough  in  such  remarkable  statements  as  this,  that  Paris  was 
.surrendered  to  the  allies  after  Waterloo  by  "  Marshal  Davenant, 
the  Governor  of  the  city."  It  was  a  sad  want  of  correction, 
indeed,  which  allowed  the  author  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  to  figure 
in  the  rank  and  office  of  Marshal  Davoust.  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Downey  might  surely  have  commanded  the  services  of  a  reader 
who  could  save  the  book  from  this  comic  slip.  We  make,  how- 
ever, full  allowance  for  the  plea,  and  that  not  only  in  such  com- 
paratively unimportant  matters  as  errors  of  the  press.  If  death  does 
not  pay  all  debts  in  literature,  it  supplies  a  reason  for  considerate 
treatment — particularly  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  book  can  do  no 
harm.  What  public  Mr.  Yonge  desired  to  address  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  the  reader  to  whom 
this  book  might  be  most  safely  recommended.  It  will  do  very 
well  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  learn  something  about  his  country's 
"  great  commanders."  This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  trifling  praise. 
Much  for  every  boy  depends  on  the  start  he  gets  in  his  reading. 
Now  Mr.  Yonge  will  put  nothing  into  any  boy's  head  which 
ought  not  to  be  there,  and  he  will  help  to  put  something  there 
which  is  wholesome  and  manly.  He  will  teach  him  that  the 
"  great  military  commanders  "  were  all  gentlemen  for  whom  it  is 
proper  to  have  a  profound  admiration.  Later  on,  when  the  young 
reader  knows  more,  he  will— if  he  remembers  Mr.  Yonge — see 
reason  to  think  that  his  first  instructor  was  somewhat  too 
uniform  in  praise.  It  will  be  borne  in  upon  him  that  Lord 
Gough,  though  a  skilful  planner  and  a  fighter  of  dauntless  spirit, 
was  not  exactly  a  consummate  manager  on  a  field  of  battle.  lie 
will  learn  to  admire  the  fortune  of  England  which  set  Lord 
Gough  to  beat  Orientals,  and  not  to  play  the  game  against 
Marmont  or  Massena.  But  the  proper  turn  will  have  been 
given,  and  our  boy  will  know  that  the  intelligent  course  is  to 
begin  by  admiring,  and  then  make  the  reservations. 

In  a  general  way,  we  cannot  praise  Mr.  Yonge's  style  for 
more  than  freedom  from  absurdity  and  misplaced  eff'orts  to  be 
picturesque,  nor  can  we  see  that  he  had  any  call  by  nature  to 
write  of  fighting  and  fighters,  but  his  faults  seem  rather  to  be  of 
omission  than  of  commission.    Even  a  sketch  of  the  Peninsular 

*  The  Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  With  a  Memoir  bv 
James  P.  Browne,  M.D.  Two  volumes  in  one.  London:  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co. 

t  Our  Great  3Iilitary  Commanders  :  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Lord  Clive,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Charles  Aapier.  Lord 
Govgh,  and  Lord  Clyde.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  late  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Author  of  "Our  Great  Naval 
Commanders'  &c.    London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1892. 


W'ar  should  not  allow  the  siege  of  Burgos  to  drop  out  altogether 
between  Salamanca  and  Vittoria.  But  our  spirited  youth  will 
read  his  Napier  all  the  more  because  Mr.  Yonge  first  set  him 
thinking  about  Wellington,  and  then  he  will  learn  all  about 
"  Dubreton's  thundering  castle,"  and  the  doings  of  that  unrivalled 
commissariat  which  so  nearly  succeeded  where  .Tunot,  Ney,  Mas- 
sena, Marmont,  and  Soult  had  utterly  failed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  even  the  youngest  reader  will  open  the  eye  of  amazement 
when  he  is  told  that  it  was  quite  an  innocent  act  on  Marl- 
borough's part  to  send  information  of  the  attack  on  Jirest,  simply 
because  he  took  care  to  send  it  very  late,  and  did,  in  fact,  only 
deceive  the  exiled  master  he  was  pretending  to  serve,  while  he 
was  currying  favour  by  professing  to  betray  the  master  he  was 
actually  serving.  Not  a  wilderness  of  Mr.  Yonges,  not  all  the 
perfumes  of  Araby,  will  ever  wipe  that  stain  off  the  memory  of 
.John  Churchill.  Still,  Mr.  Yonge  will  teach  his  young  friend 
that  Corporal  John  was  not  a  mere  monster  of  turpitude,  and  that 
is  the  right  way  to  begin.  So  we  hope  that  a  reasonable  number 
of  copies  of  this  book  will  be  bought  for  Easter  presents. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  SIIOOTIXG  SKETCHES.* 

WE  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  praise  the  drawings 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  to  volumes  of  Scotch, 
zoology,  and  particularly  to  the  splendid  series  being  produced  by 
Mr.  Douglas.  He  now  comes  forward  as  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  four  species  of  the  grouse  family  which  inhabit  the  north 
of  Britain,  and  the  pages  of  this  work  are  abundantly  illustrated 
with  paintings  and  sketches  from  tbe  faithful  pencil  of  the  writer. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  is  delightful  from  several  points  of 
view,  and  will  be  widely  appreciated.  The  illustrations  consist 
of  full-page  coloured  plates,  of  which  there  are  sixteen,  of  mono- 
chrome plates,  which  seem  to  be  reproduced  from  studies  in  sepia 
or  in  indian  ink,  and  of  woodcuts,  interspersed  with  process  cuts 
made  to  look  like  woodcuts.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  the 
processes  are  by  no  means  so  good  as  they  should  be.  We  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Millais's  original  paintings,  but  we  are  quite  certain 
that  these  reproductions  do  no  manner  of  justice  to  them.  Some- 
times the  hardness  of  the  outlines,  which  look  as  though  the 
birds  had  been  cut  out  and  gummed  into  their  place  in  a  general 
composition,  may  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Millais's  conscientiousness. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  the  colours  are  more  garish  and  opaque 
than  the  artist  intended  them  to  be. 

The  first  bird  treated  is  the  "  Capercaillie  "—or,  as  we  used  to 
be  taught  to  call  it,  the  capercailzie— a  visitor  who  seems  now  to 
have  made  himself  permanently  at  home,  especially  in  Perth- 
shire, Stirlingshire,  and  Forfarshire.  It  is  rather  odd  that, 
although  the  capercailzie,  before  he  became  extinct  in  Scotland, 
specially  afl'ected  Inverness-shire  and  Ross-shire,  he  will  not  thrive 
in  those  counties  since  his  re-introduction,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  done,  has  now  wholly  disappeared  from  those  old 
haunts  of  his.  Mr.  Millais  comments  on  the  idiotic  custom  which 
prevails  among  many  keepers  in  Scotland,  and  among  their  masters 
also,  of  trampling  upon  any  capercailzie's  nest  which  they  find 
with  eggs  in  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  grouse  kill  pheasants. 
This  is  sacrificing  to  the  Sacred  Bird  with  a  vengeance,  and  Mr. 
Millais,  who  is  a  thorough  sportsman  if  ever  there  breathed  one, 
is  severe,  but  not  a  whit  too  severe,  on  the  murderous  futility  of 
the  average  keeper,  taught  to  regard  the  pheasant  as  the  only 
respectable  phenomenon  in  nature.    He  says  : — 

Most  sportsmen  who  go  about  much  and  chat  with  keepers  about  their 
work  will  have  noticed  how  perfectly  astounding  is  the  ignorance  displaj-ed 
by  men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  with  nature  arcjund  them,  and  yet  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  commonest  birds  and  trees  which  they  see 
every  day,  and  who  go  on  year  after  year  beating  this  wood,  or  driving 
that  moor,  in  a  way  that  almost  sets  your  teeth  on  edge,  causing  you  to 
wonder  how  a  man  can  be  such  a  consummate  idiot  as  to  try  and  perform 
things  tliiit  are  utterly  adverse  to  all  laws  of  nature  ;  aud  he  will  go  on 
doing  it,  teaching  his  children  to  do  the  same,  for  his  father  before  him 
taught  him  so,  and  that  is  all-sutficient. 

W^e  are  sorry  to  be  assured  once  more,  and  on  such  good 
authority,  that  blackgame  are  undoubtedly  on  the  decrease.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  excessive  shooting  so  much  as 
of  a  strange  barrenness  which  has  come  upon  the  hens.  Mr. 
Millais  has  given  particular  pains  to  studying  the  movements  of 
these  curious  and  picturesque  birds.  One  of  his  most  delightful 
woodcuts  represents  the  blackgame  roosting,  half-awake,  on  the 
branch  of  a  fir,  balancing  themselves  with  humped  bodies  and 
jerking  wings,  their  lyre-shaped  tails  spread  in  various  comical 
attitudes.  Extremely  curious  are  the  drawings  of  the  positions 
taken  by  rival  blackcocks  on  the  approach  of  a  greyhen.  We 
have  ourselves,  in  Caithness,  seen  a  blackcock  so  absorbed  in  his 
amatory  gyrations,  jumping,  flapping,  and  somersaulting,  as  to 
be  quite  unconscious  of  the  train  passing  so  close  above  him  that 
a  grain  might  have  been  dropped  upon  his  back.  The  scene  de- 
picted in  Mr.  Millais's  plate;  of  "  Blackcocks  Fighting  on  a 
Playing-ground '"  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque,  and  to  an  ignorant 
eye  the  most  incredible,  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  of  ornith- 
ology. 

Grouse — charming  birds,  but,  like  Gower  Street,  not  precisely 

•  Game  Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches,  illustrating  the  Habits,  Modes  of 
Capture,  Stages  of  Plumage,  and  the  Hybrids  and  Varieties  which  occur 
amongst  them.    By  John  Guille  Millais.    London  :  Sotheran  &  Co. 
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quaint— do  not  lend  themselves  so  freely  to  the  artist  as  their 
two  nobhr  predecessors.  Yet  Mr.  Milhiis  has  got  considerable 
fun  out  of  two  parallel  compositions — "  Grouse  Resting  "  and 
"  Grouse  Disturbed  " — which  remind  us  of  the  popular  pair  of 
prints  of  a  terrier  called  "  Very  111 !  "  and  "  Rats  !  "  With  the 
ptarmigan  we  reach  again  a  bird  remarkable  for  the  singularity  and 
beauty  of  its  appearance.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  bird  also 
seems  to  be,  if  not  disappearing,  at  least  drawing  closer  and  closer 
within  a  dwindling  circle.  No  ptarmigan  are  found  any 
longer  in  Wales,  in  Cumberland,  or  in  the  Orkneys,  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  growing  steadily  scarcer  iu  the  Hebrides. 
The  high  hills  in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  however,  seem  to  present 
them  still  in  numbers  which  are  not  sensibly  diminished.  One  of 
Mr.  Millais's  most  attractive  landscape-plates  represents  the 
winter-shooting  of  ptarmigan  above  Loch  Maree.  Our  author 
describes  a  very  curious  mode  of  poaching  ptarmigan,  which  is 
quite  new  to  us  ;  it  is  practised  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Inver- 
ness. The  poacher  finds  out  a  spot  where  snow  has  recently  fallen 
on  a  favourite  hill-side  haunted  by  ptarmigan.  He  strolls  out 
with  nothing  but  an  inotlensive-looking  bag  containing  oats  or 
corn,  and  an  empty  champagne-bottle.  With  these  materials  he 
produces  a  series  of  traps,  into  each  of  which  a  greedy  ptarmigan 
will  squeeze  itself,  and  stay  there  pinioned. 


"  SrADOGEAPHY."  * 

THE  Parisian  journalistic  language  has  lately  been  enriched 
by  a  new  and,  in  this  collecting  age,  apparently  useful 
though  ludicrously  impossible  word,  ^pador/rajf/iie,  to  wit.  The 
word  has  not  j  et  been  defined  by  the  Academy,  and  is  neither 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  good  red  French,  while  it  lends  itself  to 
irreverent  glosses.  But,  judging  by  contexts,  it  may  be  taken 
as  applying  to  discourses  literary,  historical,  anecdotical, 
scientific  or  merely  fantaisiste  on  the  sword,  its  uses  or  abuses, 
both  on  fencing- floors  and  honour-fields,  its  devotees  and 
heroes,  the  mysteries  and  glories  of  its  art,  and  so  forth. 
Bibliography  is  not  quite  so  elastic  a  term,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  new 
word.  Spadography,  however,  undignified  by  any  particular 
title,  is  not  a  new  subject.  Germany  has  produced  sundry 
and  profound  spadographers,  among  others  the  great  Kahn 
of  Gottingen  and  the  Roux  of  Jena;  in  more  modern  times, 
K.  Scheidier  and  the  learned  Dr.  Wassmannsdorfl' of  Heidel- 
berg, Gustav  Hergsell  of  Vienna,  all  enthusiasts  of  a  blade, 
who  strenuously  maiurained  high  the  praise  and  honour  of 
the  Teutonic  sword.  Italy  and  Spain  have  produced  much  and 
glowing  spadographic  literature,  from  Justinopolitano  Mutio  and 
Loreuz  de  Rada  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  l  enturies  to 
the  Cavuliere  Gelli  and  Don  Enrique  de  Leguina  in  present  days. 
In  England  has  also  appeared  a  lair  amount  of  distinctly  spado- 
graphic writing.  But  undoubtedly,  of  late  years  more  particu- 
larly, France  has  assumed  the  lead  in  this  subject.  Since  the  great 
rivalry  of  French  and  Italian  swordsmanship  has  taken  a  more 
practical  turn,  after  so  long  remaining  almost  purely  theoretical, 
and  has  been  fanned  to  a  hot  pitch  by  numerous  fierce  (and  not 
uniformly  courteous)  public  contests,  "  spadographers  "  have 
sprung  numerously  into  existence  who  otherwise  might  never 
have  been  allured  towards  literattire  of  any  kind.  The  latest 
contribution  to  that  branch  of  letters  is  a  particularly  neat  volume 
bearing  the  name  of  Vigeant,  maitre  d'annes,  and  the  title  Ma 
collection  d'escn'nie. 

Every  man  taking  an  interest  in  the  "  dexterity  of  arms"  knows 
that  M.  Vigeant  is  one  of  the  three,  perhaps  four,  swordsmen 
acknowledged  in  France  to  be  /lors  concoum  in  their  profession. 
But  what  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  as  a  collector  of  rare 
fencing  works,  of  unique  fencing  prints,  of  works  of  art,  relics, 
portraits,  autographs  of  fencing  interest,  in  the  accumulation  of 
which  he  has  sunk  a  goodly  portion  of  a  handsome  lortune  won 
by  the  foil,  M.  Vigeant  stands  unrivalled.  Under  the  double 
influence  of  his  spadomania  and  his  position  of  fashionable 
"consulting"  master  of  fence,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  in 
time  have  become  one  of  the  leading  "  spadographes"  in  Paris. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Vigeant's  disquisitions  on  fencingmen 
and  things  are  always  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  readers  of  the 
Figaro. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  work  as  this  could  be  published 
in  any  other  place  than  Paris  and  have  a  whole  edition  exhausted 
in  a  few  days.  "  Ma  collection  d'esciime,"  after  all,  is  a  mere 
catalogue  of  books  on  swordplay,  duelling,  and  kindred  subjects 
of  the  sciciiza  cavalkresca  of  prints,  of  pictures,  and  statuettes, 
being  portraits  of  famous  men  of  the  sword,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with  "  spadic  "  subjects.  It  is  true  that  this  enumeration  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  celebrated  cabinet  de  consultation 
(for  matters  dimicatory)  is  prefaced  by  a  short,  brightly  written, 
paradoxical,  and  uncompromisingly  French  essay,  by  one  Emile 
Gautier,  on  the  exalted  position  occupied  by  the  fencing  art  in 
all  truly  civilized  countries ;  true  also  that  it  is  brightened  by  an 
ode  to  this  same  art  of  fence  from  the  pen  of  "  le  poete  Tiercelin." 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  in  M.  Vigeant's  last  book  nothing  but 

*  I'ifjcant,  maitre  d'aimes  a  Paris — Ma  collection  d^escrime.  Preface 
d'Emilc  Gautier  ;  jjocMe  de  Louis  Tiercelin.  Dessins  de  Fiede'ric  Eeganiey 
— MaBuscrit.«,  albums,  livies,  tableaux,  aquarelles,  des.^ins,  poriiaits, 
estampes,  amies,  bronzes,  objets  divers.  8vo.  Paris :  Ancienne  Maisou 
Quautin.  1892. 


the  catalogue,  pure  and  simple,  has  been  penned  by  the  hand 
that,  since  the  Biljlivi/raphie  de  I'escrime  ancienne  et  moderne^ 
has  produced  Duels  de  nioitres  d'armes,  L'nbnanach  de  I'escrime^ 
and  the  bioqraphie  of  the  glorious  Jean-Louis. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  catalogue  is  headed  by  an  admirable- 
etching  which  shows  the  master  surrounded  by  some  of  his  trea- 
sures in  his  "cabinet,"  and  the  broad  divisions  of  the  letterpress- 
are  parcelled  off  by  half  a  dozen  vignettes  of  Frederic  Regamey, 
a  clever  draughtsman  and  aquarellist,  who  since  1886  has  held  the 
unique  post  of  limner  in  ordinary  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Arms. 
The  best  typographical  eflbrts  of  the  Maison  Quantin  "have  been 
brought  to  bear  i  n  its  production.  The  result  is  a  book  destined, 
like  all  those  bearing  Vigeant's  name,  to  become  in  a  very  few 
years  a  high-priced  bibliographical  curiosity.  Such  is,  no  doubt, 
the  aim  of  the  sponsor — it  would  be  hardly  justifiable  to  say  th& 
author — of  this  neat  little  tome,  when  he  states  with  self-con- 
fident emphasis  that  the  work  never  will  at  any  time  be  repro- 
duced in  any  shape  or  form. 

Asa  pabulum,  however,  to  the  "  escrimeur  litt^raire  "  the  look  .'s 
not  satisfactory.  The  bibliographic  chapters  are  highly  inaccurate, 
and  in  all  but  the  purely  French  portion  are  totally  unworthy  of 
so  keen  a  bibliophile.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  neither  the 
great  master  himself  nor  any  of  the  friends  who  collaborated  in 
the  production  of  the  volume  have  sufficient  linguistic  knowledge 
to  understand  the  wording  of  any  but  a  French  title-page. 
English  and  German  books  are  the  most  unfortunately  garbled^ 
but  there  are  more  unpardonable  faults  than  mere  misprints  and 
mispunctuation.  A  collector  in  M.  Vigeant's  position  should  be 
aware  by  this  time  that  (all  catalogues  of  Drouot  sales  notwith- 
standing) there  never  was  a  fencing  work  written  in  1 529  by  one 
Hans  Lebkomer.  This  celebrated  work,  so  long  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  printed  fencing  treatise,  is  merely  an  inferior  repro- 
duction (by  one  Hans  Lechuclmer,  misprinted  and  misinterpreted 
as  Lebkomer)  of  the  gorgeous  treatise  of  Andreas  Paurnteindt, 
"  Frcyfechter  zu  JVien,  '  published  at  Vienna  in  1516,  under  the- 
title  Ergriindung  ritterlicher  kunst  der  Fechterey.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  capital  errors.  The  remainder  of  the  lists,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  can  only  be  of  interest  to  the  would-be  pur- 
chasers at  a  possible  sale  of  the  "  Collection  Vigeant." 

All  these  defects,  however,  do  not  prevent  M.  Vigeant's  last 
book  from  being  definitely  pleasing.  If  it  were  permissible  ta 
strain  a  metaphor  so  fur,  it  might  be  said  that  "  Ma  collection 
fZ'ficvv'we  "  displays  many  characteristics  of  the  traditional  French 
cookery.  The  materials  may  be  meagre  (in  this  case,  from  the 
book-reader's  point  of  view,  they  are  decidedly  so),  but  they 
are  interlarded  with  artistically  p)iquant  bits,  masked  by  interest- 
ingly flavoured  concomitants,  and  dished  with  the  most  flattering 
neatness. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  GERMANY.' 

FROM  an  editorial  preface  affixed  to  this  book  we  gather  that 
it  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  volumes,  each  of  which 
is  to  contain  the  history  of  a  National  Church ;  or,  as  the  editor 
explains,  of  that  body  of  people  in  each  country  which  can  pro- 
perly be  described  as  a  part  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  whether  embracing  at  the  present  time  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  or,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  a  smaller  proportion  of  them.  The  scheme  excites 
our  interest,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  out  successfully. 
The  volume  before  us  will  not  fail  to  find  readers;  for  its  author,  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  is  widely  known  as  a  popular  writer,  and  a& 
the  possessor  of  a  varied  store  of  information.  lie  presents  us  here 
with  much  that  is  entertaining,  for  he  gives  us  plenty  of  anecdotes. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  mediaeval  time  he  has  at  each  stage  of  hi& 
history  briefly  noticed  the  leading  characteristics,  as  they  seem  to 
him,  of  the  German  Church  during  the  period  under  review,  and 
has  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  chapter  with  stories  illustrative  of 
them.  We  need  .scarcely  say  that  these  stories  are  well  told.  They 
are  largely  concerned  with  the  ambitions  and  quarrels  of  great 
Churchmen,  and  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  illustrative  of  one 
side  only  of  German  ecclesiastical  history.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  warns- 
his  readers  of  this,  though  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  give  them  much  more,  as  fitr  at  least  as  the  mediajval  part  of 
his  work  goes.  We  cannot  say  that  his  book  satisfies  us,  or  that 
as  a  whole  it  is  at  all  adequate  to  its  subject.  Perhaps  its  ruost 
prominent  characteristic  is  its  extraordinary  lack  of  proportion. 
A  full  third  of  it  brings  the  reader  only  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  no  more  than  an  eighth  of  it  is  given  to  the  history  of  the 
last  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  disproportionate  length  at 
which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  treated  the  evangelization  of  Germany 
and  the  ecclesiastical  attairs  of  the  Carlovingian  period  may, 
perhaps,  he  explained  by  his  statement  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  liis  work  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  good  modern 
books.  Unfortunately  his  guides  failed  him  on  the  threshold  of 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  others 
until  he  came  to  Luther's  time.  As  an  excuse  for  the  thinness  of 
his  treatment  of  the  intervening  period,  he  alleges  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  ]iolitical  history  of 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  This  is  perfectly  true;  though, 
as  he  undertook  to  write  a  History  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  he 

•  The  National  Churches.  Edited  by  P  M  Ditclifi.  Id,  M.A..  F.R.Hist. 
Soc.  The  Church  in  Gtimany.  By  Barirp-Gcu  d,  MA.,  Autlior  of 
"  Mehalah  "  &c.    With  Maps.    London  :  Wells  Gardner  &  Co. 
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should  have  faced  the  difficulty,  and  have  tried  more  vigorously 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  to  overcome  it. 

Apart  from  matters  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  there  are  not  a  few  points  of  some  importance  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  that  are  either  wholly 
neglected  here  or  are  touched  on  so  lightly  that  they  might  al- 
most as  well  have  been  left  alone.    The  chapter  on  the  literary 
and  other  splendours  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  account   of  German  monasticism,  and 
though  some  pages  are  devoted  to  stories  about  the  ambition  and 
violence  of  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne,  we  have  looied  in  vain 
for  a  notice  of  the  monastic  revival  in  which  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.    The   attempts   at   monastic   reformation  that 
followed  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  were  to  some  extent  suc- 
cessful in  Northern  Germany,  are  also  passed  by.    The  whole 
subject  of  the  mediteval  Inquisition,  in  its  relation  to  Germany, 
is  left  untouched.    Neither  Conrad  of  Tors,  nor  Conrad  of  Mar 
burg,  nor  even  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  is  so  much  as  men- 
tioned in  the  book.    Nor  do  we  think  that,  considering  their 
importance  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  heretical  sects  ot  th 
Ortolibenses,  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Beghards,  and  Mystics 
•are  dealt  with  satisfactorily.    H  ere  and  there,  and  especially  in 
what  he  says  with  reference  to  the  struggle  concerning  investi- 
tures, Air.  Baring-Gould's  judgments  appear  to  us  to  be  one-sided, 
and  such  as  might  be  the  result  either  of  imperfect  knowledge  or 
undue  haste.    A  little  thought  would,  we  believe,  have  led  him 
to  see  that,  though  there  was  much  that  is  indefensible,  especially 
if  judged  by  Protestant  and  modern  standards,  in  the  policy 
of  Gregory  VII.,  the  Pope  aimed  at  freeing  the  Church  from 
the  worldly  influences  that  were  destroying  its  life,  and  that 
he  sought  to  attain  this  end  by  the  only  adequate  means,  the 
assumption  of  supremacy  over  Church  and  State  alike.  Some 
faults  also  maybe  found  in  the  arrangement  of  this  volume.  For 
e.xample,  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  concerning  image- 
worship  and  Charlemagne's  "  books "  on  the  question  should 
Lave  been  noticed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  authority  exer- 
■cised  over  the  German  Church  by  Charlemagne,  and  not  left 
until  the  end  of  a  later  chapter,  where  they  come  in  somewhat 
awkwardly.    More  time  might  profitably  have  been  spent  in 
■correcting  these  pages  for  press,  so  as  to  remove  any  chance  of 
misleading  readers  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  refer.    "  Plant  a"  is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for 
riacita  ;  the  apparent  confusion  between  tl  e  Saxon  poem  entitled 
the  Heliand  and  its  author  is  proved,  by  a  later  reference  to  the 
poem,  to  be  due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen ;  and  though  a  previously 
untaught  reader  would,  we  think,  gather  from  another  passage 
that  St.  Bernard  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Gregory  VII.,  we 
do  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  ignorant  of 
the  date  either  of  the  Pope's  death  or  the  Abbot's  birth.  As, 
however,  he  more  than  once  speaks  of  Martin  Luther  as  a  monk, 
we  are  forced  to  infer  that  he  believes  that  that  is  a  correct  de- 
scription of  him.    This  is  strange ;  for  we  should  bave  thought 
that  an  historian  of  the  Church  in  Germany  would  have  known 
that  the  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Dominican 
Tetzel  was  at  first  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Augustinian  friars,  and  that  Leo  X.  declared  that'it  was  merely 
a  friars'  squabble.    However,  in  spite  of  this  slip,  Mr.  Baring- 
tlould's  chapter  on  Luther  and  Lutheranism  is  decidedly  good. 
He  shows  a  clear  perceirtion  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of 
the  Lutheran  theology,  pointing  out  that,  though  Luther  did  not 
.see  it,  his  doctrine  was  dangerous  to  morality  and  "  entailed 
consequences,  inevitably  flowing  from  it,  utterly  destructive  on 
the  one  side  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sacraments,  on  the 
other  of  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation."    His  account  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  will  also  be  read  with  interest,  for  he  speaks 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  from  personal  know- 
ledge.   Founded  by  University  professors,  the  Church  has  failed, 
■as  he  mamtams,  to  gain  any  hold  on  the  people,  and  is  now,  he 
says,  m  a  state  of  paralysis,  its  services  being  neglected  and  the 
sermons  preached  at  them  "  anything  but  calculated  to  edify  " 
The  number  of  nominal  Old  Catholics  is,  he  tells  us,  swelled  by 
many  who  as  Roman  Catholics  have  married  Protestants  without 
the  sanction  of  their  Church,  and  of  others  who,  although  un- 
willing to  renounce  their  religion,  use  this  new  Church  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  irksome  obligations. 


FROM  LIFE.* 

TN  From  Life  we  have  a  book  in  many  ways  so  pleasant  and 
J-  "chatty"  that  only  a  very  severe  critic  will  set  a  certain 
laxity  of  grammar  and  style  against  the  good  qualities  that  make 
It  eminently  readable.  Mr.  AVybert  Reeve  has  seen  the  manners 
and  men  of  many  cities,  and  has  preserved  from  them  some  very 
bright  recollections  which  he  has  put  in  this  book  in  a  pleasing, 
\i  here  and  there  slipshod,  garb.  But,  after  all,  it  is  but  as  if  a 
man  after  dinner  with  a  cigar  and  a  smoking  coat  were  to  let  his 
reminiscences  drop  easily  out,  instead  of  keeping  on  his  "claw- 
hammer "  and  going  about  for  flawless  language. 

Mr.  Reeve's  boyhood  or  childhood  remembrances  go  back  to 
Captam  Harvey  Tuckett,  "  hero  of  the  famous  black  bottle  inci- 
dent, which  Ind  to  his  duel  with  Lord  Cadogan,  to  "Mons." 
Julhen  to  Thomas  Dibdin,  son  of  the  great  Dibdin,  and  himself  a 
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writer  (by-the-bye,  AlVs  Well  is  a  duo,  not,  as  Mr.  Reeve  calls  it, 
a  trio),  to  Haydon  the  painter,  and,  to  mention  no  more  names,  to 
Mrs.  Norton.  The  notes  concerning  all  these  people  are,  as  the 
title  of  tlie  chapter  indicates,  somewhat  "  shadowy  "  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  circumstances ;  and  yet  even  a  partial  recollection 
of  such  folk  has  a  special  interest. 

Going  on  from  Mr.  Reeve's  opening  chapter,  we  come  to 
"  Sidelights  from  the  Stage,"  which  are  certainly  entertaining 
enoufih,  for  all  they  contain,  perhaps  inevitably,  certain  "chest- 
nuts." And  at  the  outset  there  is  an  odd  slip,  which  may  be 
the  author's  or  the  printer's.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  "  an  old 
actor  "  played  Marall  to  Edmund  Kean's  Sir  Charles  Overreach, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  part  is  known  to  exist.  Some 
curious  letters  from  Kean  and  others  are  quoted,  and  some  curious 
playbills  which  show  how  much  in  the  palmy  days  audiences  were 
taught  to  expect  and  to  get  for  their  money. 

'•  Sidelights  from  the  Stage  "  is  followed  appropriately  enough 
by  "  Recollections  of  Charles  Mathews" — in  which  the  newest 
thing  is  the  information  that  Mathews  "knew  his  Shakspeare 
mons'ous  well,"  and  was  fond  of  finding  quotations  apt  to  a 
given  moment.  But  here  also  are  manj'  anecdotes  which  we  will 
justly  leave  readers  to  discover  for  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  untheatrical,  and  is  in  its  way  vastly 
amusing.  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve  has  a  keen  eye  for  scenery,  both 
urban  and  rural,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  lapses  of  form.  He  is  lively,  well-bred,  and  pleasant ;  and 
what  more  does  one  want  from  a  book  to  take  up  in  an  hour  of 
depression  or  of  travel  ? 


THE  NEW  INFANTRY  DRILL.* 

THE  plunge  has  at  length  been  made ;  many  of  the  mogt 
cherished  traditions  of  our  army  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared. As  lately  as  1889  the  new  edition  of  the  manual  which 
governs  the  education  of  our  foot  soldiers  made  its  appearance, 
and  difl'ered  so  greatly  from  its  predecessors  as  to  evoke  a  good 
many  muttered  grumbles  from  the  older  school  of  officers.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  were  not  so  ioud  as  we  thought,  or  else  their 
sound  was  drowned  in  the  louder  howl  of  disappointment  with 
which  the  more  advanced  school  greeted  the  reforms  they  had 
been  clamouring  for.  The  older  officers  breathed  a  little  more 
freely  as  they  recognized  another  example  of  the  precious  inertia 
with  which  custom  can  block  the  path  of  progress.  We  fancy 
that  there  must  have  been  an  uneasy  feeling  underlying  their 
satisfaction,  however,  for  half-measures  are  never  permanent,  nor 
is  the  position  with  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore  comfortable. 
Now  the  spirit  of  the  change  is  accepted  in  its  entirety,  the  leek 
is  completely  eaten,  and  the  English  drill  book  can  vie  in  sim- 
plicity and  practicableness  with  any  in  Europe.  Two  years  ago, 
when  in  these  columns  we  discussed  recent  changes  in  drill,  we 
pointed  out  that,  far  as  we  had  then  gone,  we  ought  logically  to  go 
further.  The  int  crests  ofthe  spectator  should  in  future  be  disregarded 
altogether,  and  all  that  was  merely  ornamental  should  cease  to 
be  taught  except  as  "  extras."  We  could  only  accept  all  that  had 
been  done  as  "  the  instalment "  Nationalist  members  so  de- 
light to  speak  of.  Then  we  went  on  to  say  how  the  German 
battalion  was  no  longer  drawn  up  in  line  at  all,  but  was  formed 
on  parade  in  a  line  of  columns  formed  by  "  zugs."  The  battalion, 
formerly  regarded  as  a  fighting  unit,  was  then  treated  by  the 
Germans  as  simply  a  convenient  formation  for  the  assemblage  of 
a  large  number  of  men.  Now,  by  the  latest  regulations,  all  this 
is  also  true  of  our  army,  and  the  rigid  lines  and  pedantic  evolu- 
tions no  longer  exist.  The  flexibility  of  a  steel  chain  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  stiflness  of  an  iron  bar,  and  from  his  first  days  at 
squad-drill,  the  recruit  is  to  be  trained  entirely  with  a  view  to 
developing  his  efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle. 

What  first  strikes  one  about  the  new  manual  is,  that  it  is 
very  considerably  smaller  than  the  one  displaced  by  it.  A. 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  this  decrease  in  bulk  is 
by  no  means  uniform  throughout  its  component  parts,  but  that 
some  portions,  which  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  were 
apparently  considered  so  essential  that  many  pages  were  devoted 
to  them,  have  now  dwindled  to  a  tenuity  which  points  unmis- 
takably to  a  very  shrunken  estimate  of  their  value.  Thus,  while 
Part  L,  which  deals  with  the  early  education  of  the  recruit,  is 
contracted  from  60  to  44  pages,  and  "  Company  Drill,"  or  Part  II., 
from  25  to  13,  Part  III.,  or  battalion  drill,  falls  away  from  67  to 
19,  and  the  drill  of  brigades  or  divisions  is  dismissed  in  three, 
whereas  three  years  ago  thirty-one  pages  were  taken  up  with  it. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  clear.  The  German  methods  have 
been  followed  closely,  and  the  section  which  roughly  corresponds 
to  their  "  zug "  has  become  the  most  important  unit  on  the 
battle-field,  and  the  one  on  which  the  greatest  amount  of  training 
should  be  bestowed.  Common  sense  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  must  determine  how  large  bodies  of  troops  are  to  be 
handled  ;  preconceived  notions  derived  from  the  parade-ground 
will  very  likely  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  therefore  few 
manoeuvres  are  insisted  on,  and  even  those  are  rendered  as 
simple  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  new  system  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  very  first 
pages,  where  the  early  education  of  the  recruit,  after  he  has 
mastered  the  goose-step,  is  touched  upon.    When  he  is  posted  to 
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a  company  be  is  for  the  future  to  be  told  off  to  the  smallest  fire 
unit  (either  a  section  or  a  sub-section),  he  will  be  quartered  with 
that  unit,  will  perform  all  guards,  fatigues,  &c.,  with  it,  and  it 
will  in  fact  become  his  home.  There  is  no  principle  of  adminis- 
tration sounder  than  that  one  which  teaches  us  that  the  soldier 
should  look  to  the  same  leader  for  guidance  and  help,  whether  in 
barracks  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  excellent  principle  is, 
therefore,  now  fully  recognized,  and  every  man  in  the  ranks 
should  for  the  future  go  into  pction  alongside  of  a  comrade  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  daily  intercourse,  whose  characteristics  he 
knows,  and  with  whom  all  his  ideas  are  bound  up.  Because  a 
man  is  an  inch  shorter  than  the  chum  with  whom  he  has  hunted 
in  couples  both  at  work  and  play,  he  is  not  to  be  separated  from 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  most  needs  genial  co-operation  and 
sympathetic  help  ;  for  we  are  no  longer  to  hear  of  companies  being 
"  sized,"  or  "  equalized,"  except  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  if  a 
company  finds  itself  with  an  altogether  inadequate  number  of 
men,  its  fire  units  are  to  join  other  companies  intact,  and  are  not 
to  lose  their  individuality  nor  their  leader. 

In  order  further  to  accentuate  this  independence  of  these  fire 
units,  a  company  will  no  longer  fall  in  in  line,  but  will  parade  in 
column  of  sections  or  sub-sections  according  to  its  strength,  each 
of  which  will  be  inspected  by  its  leader.  Even  when  these  sec- 
tions form  into  line  for  the  captain,  they  will  remain  at  an 
interval  of  two  paces  from  each  other,  and  the  same  interval  will 
be  preserved  when  the  companies  are  in  line,  while  six  paces  will 
be  left  between  each  company.  Thus  a  battalion  on  parade  will 
present  a  very  similar  appearance  to  the  German  one  we  spoke  of 
two  j-ears  ago.  The  positions  of  officers  are  dealt  with  in  a 
similarly  liberal  manner,  and  in  each  section  a  selected  private 
soldier  is  for  the  future  to  be  trained  as  leader,  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  non-commissioned  officers  he  may  take  command. 
Markers  are  very  rarely  to  be  used,  and  section  commanders  are 
to  act  as  guides,  a  subaltern  being  told  otl'  to  supervise  two 
sections.  The  captain  is  further  enjoined  to  give  as  few  com- 
mands as  possible,  and  never  to  use  his  voice  when  he  can 
indicate  his  wishes  by  a  signal.  Thus  the  private  will  no  longer 
watch  the  colonel,  but  rather  some  non-cnmmissioned  officer 
low  down  in  the  military  hierarchy,  who  will  always  be  near  him, 
whom  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  who  understands  him.  In 
other  words,  decentralization  is  the  mainspring  which  keeps  the 
machinery  in  movement.  The  battalion,  therefore,  naturally 
ceases  to  become  the  most  important  unit,  and  for  the  future  its 
movements  are  simply  combinations  of  those  learnt  during  com- 
pany drill.  In  fact,  it  occupies  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  companies  as  the  brigade  formerly  did  to  it,  and  the  colonel 
■will  frequently  merely  indicate  his  desires  to  his  captains,  and 
leave  the  execution  of  the  details  to  them.  Thus,  a  man 
who  has  mastered  his  company  drill  will  only  require  a  little 
practice  to  understand  that  of  a  battalion,  and  time  formerly 
devoted  to  learning  complicated  evolutions,  such  as  would  never 
be  undertaken  under  fire,  is  rendered  available  for  the  study  of 
fire  discipline  and  tactics,  which  on  active  service  will  well 
repay  the  hours  spent  upon  them  in  times  of  peace.  How  far 
the  times  have  changed,  even  within  the  last  five  years,  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  notice  taken  of  machine  guns,  cyclists, 
and  stretcher  sections,  all  of  which  have  their  allotted  post  in  rear 
of  the  battalion.  Part  IV.,  or  that  dealing  with  brigade  drill,  is, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  in  which  the  most  marked  change 
appears.  The  directions  here  are  curtailed  to  a  few  lines,  and 
battalions  are  curtly  directed  to  base  their  movements  "  on  the 
principles  laid  down"  in  the  earlier  pages.  In  Part  V.  we 
have  an  entirely  new  departure.  In  place  of  the  attack  for- 
mations formerly  given  and  illustrated  by  plates,  we  find  a 
few  general  principles  only,  and  no  distances  or  intervals  what- 
ever are  specified.  This  part  is  headed  "  Movements  in  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  battle  formation  for  attack,"  and  the  first  para- 
graph frankly  admits  that  "  fixed  rules  for  movements  in  presence 
of,  and  action  against,  an  enemy  cannot  be  laid  down."  One  prin- 
ciple enunciated  only  three  years  ago  with  much  dogmatism  has, 
we  observe,  already  been  thrown  overboard.  It  was  then  said  that 
the  second  line  was  to  make  the  actual  charge  on  to  the  position,  and 
that  the  first  line  was  merely  to  prepare  its  way  by  fire.  Most  prac- 
tical men  considered  then  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  heat  of 
action  to  preserve  such  a  distinction,  and  accordingly  now  we  find 
that  the  second  line  is  simply  told  to  support  the  first,  and  aid  it  in 
the  assault — an  arrangement  which  is  more  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
That  official  opinion  should  have  veered  round  as  far  as  it  has 
done  within  three  years,  during  which  no  great  war  has  occurred, 
shows  how  greatly  ideas  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  dogmatize  on  tactical  subjects  at  present.  This 
absence  of  any  normal  attack  formation  is  the  newest  develop- 
ment in  military  matters,  yet  we  may  well  hesitate  to  give  a 
definite  opinion  about  it  until  we  see  how  it  stands  the  test  of 
experience.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  ofticer  will  devise  a 
method  which  he  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  make  use 
of,  will  perhaps  succeed  with,  and  will  then  infallibly  be  imitated 
by  his  less  gifted  neighbours.  Thus  a  normal  attack  forma- 
tion will  again  be  evolved,  and  we  doubt  much  whether 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  much  variety  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  battalions  will  advance  to  the  assault  of  a 
position.  But  even  so  the  method  in  favour  will  become  so 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
probably  sounder  than  one  evolved  from  the  brain  of  some  official 
seated  at  a  desk  in  Pall  Mall.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  light 
on  a  portion  labelled  "  Ceremonial,"  and  here  are  to  be  found 


piled  away  many  of  the  dusty  old  properties.  We  observe 
"  Marching  past  "  packed  away  with  "Funerals,"  "  Trooping  of 
colours,"  aud  other  old-world  pomposities.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
however,  to  scoft'  at  these  old,  old  friends.  They  were  all  useful 
and  even  essential  in  their  day,  and  they  came  down  to  us  from  a 
mighty  soldier.  The  march  past  was  simply  the  Great  Frederick's 
preliminary  movement  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank,  and  precision 
and  uniformity  of  movement  were  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
tactics.  Therefore,  accuracy  of  dressing  and  a  rigid  line  was 
insisted  on  and  obtained  by  continual  practice.  Gradually  men 
forgot  the  end  in  the  means,  and  "  marching  past"  was  practised 
uniutelligently  for  its  own  sake  until  it  became  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  a  soldier's  life.  And  even  now  as  a  school  of 
discipline  such  movements  are  not  without  value,  and  those 
practical  Germans,  moreover,  spend  a  deal  of  time  at  them.  It 
is  as  well,  therefore,  not  to  lose  touch  with  them  altogether. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CHATEAUBRIAND  has  not  been  quite  so  lucky  in  the 
Grands  ecrivains  (l)  series  as  was  his  great  contemporary 
and  rival  Mme.  de  Stael.  M.  Albert  Sorel's  book  on  Corinne  was 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  series  and  showed  (what  is  more 
important  in  these  books  than  anything  else)  a  combination  of 
independence  with  competence.  In  two  hundred  pages  quotation 
and  variorum  comment  are  quite  out  of  place ;  what  is  wanted  h 
the  pronouncement,  not  dogmatic  but  authoritative,  of  a  man  who 
has  taken  in  all  the  facts  and  gives  his  own  account  of  them  with 
due  criticism.  Kow  this  is  not  exactly  what  we  get  from  M.  de 
Lescure.  His  knowledge  is  of  course  beyond  dispute  ;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  as  far  as  mere  knowledge  goes,  anybody  can 
touch  him.  But  he  seems  a  little  afraid  of  relying  on  it ;  he 
indulges  in  too  many  banalities  of  reflection;  and  he  winds  up 
with  a  whole  string  of  literary  criticisms  from  other  people.  We 
can  go  to  the  other  people  for  these  ;  we  want  his.  However,  it 
is  neither  the  commonest  nor  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to 
meet  a  man  who  is  more  diffident  of  his  own  judgment  than  he 
need  be. 

M.  du  Bled's  last  reprint  of  his  Deux  Mondes  articles  (2)  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  amusing  and  interesting  matter  about  not 
the  least  amusing  and  interesting  society  that  ever  was  in  the 
world — that  of  France  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Did  it  come  to  an  end  because  it  was  so  interesting  and  amusing;^ 
If  so,  this  would  be  (in  feminine  logic,  at  any  rate)  an  uncommonly 
strong  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  society  as  constituted  at 
present. 

We  are  no  carpers ;  but  we  own  that  we  think  you  should  not  (3) 
give  occasion  to  carping.  When  in  a  book  of  364  pages  you  in- 
clude one  article  or  chapter  which  fills  208,  and  ten  others  which 
together  complete  the  total,  the  disproportion  of  the  constituent 
parts  is  such  that  a  man  need  not  be  a  mere  Momus  to  say,  "  Ob^ 
this  author  hadn't  enough  to  make  up  a  book,  and  so  he  faggotted 
together  what  first  came  to  his  hand."  M.  Marchand's  big  sub- 
ject is  the  poet  Justin  Kerner ;  his  little  ones  concern  some  very 
well-known  persons,  such  as  Mme.  Ackermann,  Jules  Breton, 
Lamennais,  and  so  forth,  and  some  very  little-known  persons, 
such  as  the  poetesses  Alice  de  Ghambrierand  Rosemonde  Gerard. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  has  written  about  any  one  who  is  not 
worth  writing  about ;  but  the  handling  of  most  of  his  smallei' 
papers  is  better  suited  to  articles  in  a  newspaper  than  to  chapters 
of  a  book. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Artistes  cclebres  (4)  are  well  worth 
buymg,  especially  that  on  the  Brueghels,  as  M.  Michel  (admitting 
that  we  may  say  Breughel  if  we  like)  prefers  to  call  them.  Both 
the  wonderful  diableries  of  Brueghel  the  elder  (his  son  and  fol- 
lower, Brueghel  d'enfer,  specially  so  called,  i.s  less  drawn  upon) 
and  the  soft  amenities  of  Brueghel  de  veluurs  are  represented  with 
liberality  here,  and  the  book  is  quite  delightful  to  turn  over.  _M. 
Antony  Valabregue's  letterpress,  as  becomes  an  old  Parnassian, 
is  even  better  than  M.  Michel's,  but  his  illustrations  of  Abraham 
Bosse  are  somewhat  less  numerous,  and  decidedly  less  interesting 
in  themselves.  Still,  such  a  sketch  as  that  of  p.  9,  "  Un  gentil- 
homme,"  which  must  have  been  taken  almost  in  the  very  year 
that  D'Artagnan  reached  Paris,  is  distinctly  precious. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  General  Herbe  affixed  such  a  catch- 
penny title  to  his  pleasant  letters  to  his  parents,  written  nearly 
forty  years  ago  (5).  The  wisest  of  God's  creatures — women— have 
prejudice  against  anything  that  shows  its  date,  and  such  titles  as 
this  will  show  it  to  posterity  far  too  clearly.  Besides,  if  France 
should  happen  to  quarrel  with  Russia?  The  letters  themselves  are 
quite  pleasant  and  genial ;  fair  to  Englishmen  (though  we  regret  to 
say  that  two  English  officers  once  devoured  Lieutenant  Herbe's 
breakfast  for  him,  not  much  otherwise,  and  with  much  les& 

(1)  Les  yrands  ecrivains  frun^ais  —  ChateauJiriand.  Par  M.  de  Lescure. 
Paris  :  Hachctte. 

(2)  La  socicte  fian^aise  avant  el  ap-es  1789.  Par  Victor  du  BleiL 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Pokes  et  peiiseurs.    Par  Alfred  Marcli.ind.     Paris:  Fi^chbacIle^. 

(4)  Les  artistes  cilehres— Les  Brueghel.  Par  Emilc  MicheL  Abraham 
Basse.    Par  Antony  Valabrt-gup.    Pans  ;  Libraiiie  de  I'Art. 

(5>  Fran^ais  et  Busses  en  Crimee.  Par  Gcae'r.il  Ilerbe.  Paris  :  Cal- 
,  maua  Levy. 
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■excuse,  than  the  parasite  did  for  Gil  Bias)  as  well  as  to  Eussians  ; 
not  very  novel  or  informing,  but  still  welcome. 

M.  Ordinaire's  (6)  volume  of  travels  concerns  chiefly  the  little 
known  regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  which  border  the  upper 
■waters  and  tributaries  of  the  Ucayali,  itself  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon.  The  journey  was  made  seven  years  ago,  but  these 
things  do  not  get  hackneyed  in  that  time.  For  not  only  are  there 
cannibals  there,  who  do  not  matter  much,  but  mosquitoes,  which 
matter  a  great  deal;  and  four  kinds  of  jaguars,  and  of  snakes 
forty  times  four. 

Ko  country  is  richer  in  folklore,  both  literary  and  unliterary, 
than  France,  so  that  M.  Schuro  has  had  a  wide  field  (7).  His 
gleanings  in  it  may,  perhaps,  commend  themselves  to  Frenchmen 
better  than  they  do  to  us.  We  can  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
I'rench  desire  to  recover  Alsace-Lorraine ;  but  we  would  fain 
hope  that,  if  we  were  Frenchmen,  we  should  "  keep  a  calm 
sough  "  about  the  matter  till  we  were  ready  to  begin  the  recovery. 
Perhaps,  however,  tliis  is  impossible  to  the  ^^me  Celtique,  to 
which  M.  Schur6  dedicates  his  book. 

In  an  exceedingly  pretty  volume  (8),  sprinkled,  as  to  the  pages, 
with  agreeable  Japoneries  of  decoration,  Princess  Karadja  has 
tried  her  hand  at  that  dangerous  thing,  the  maxim,  thus  tourney- 
ing, to  mention  only  persons  of  quality  of  her  own  sex,  with 
"  Carmen  Sylva,"  with  "  Comtesse  Diane,"  and  others.  Not 
worst,  if  not  best,  has  she  come  off. 


XEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRIXTS. 

WITHIN  the  last  five  years  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Australasia  has  been  dealt  with  in  various  memoirs  and 
■diocesan  chronicles,  and  the  material  already  accumulated  is 
sufficiently  important  and  extensive  to  inspire  the  historian  who 
shall  treat  of  the  whole  subject.  An  interesting  contribution 
to  that  history  is  supplied  by  Canon  Goodman,  whose  annals  of 
the  episcopate  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Perry,  first  Bishop  of  JVJel- 
bourne — The  Church  in  Victoria  (Seeley  &  Co.) — reveals  a  dis- 
tinguished record,  and  may  rank  with  recent  volumes  that  com- 
memorate the  lives  and  labours  of  Bishops  Barker,  Augustus 
Short,  and  Selwyn.  Bishop  Perry's  skill  and  energy  in  promoting 
tte  development  of  the  colonial  Church  are  vividly  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Goodman's  narrative.  As  an  Australian  clergyman  asso- 
ciated for  a  long  period  with  the  Bishop,  the  author's  testimony 
has  the  freshness  of  personal  experience,  and  exhibits  Bishop 
Perry's  gift  of  organization  in  a  striking  manner.  Mr.  Goodman's 
book  tells  a  story  of  continual  hard  work  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria 
and  the  results  that  followed,  as  they  affected  the  new  diocese  of 
Melbourne,  were  productive  of  problems  as  complex  as  ever  con- 
fronted a  colonial  bishop  of  evangelical  instincts  and  active  tem- 
perament. If  Archdeacon  Broughton,  when  he  undertook  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  whole  province  of  Australia, 
found  it  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  colonies. 
Bishop  Perry's  powers  were  far  more  severely  taxed  by  the  rush 
to  the  gold-fields  in  1851  and  1852,  when  some  70,000  were  added 
to  the  population  of  Victoria  in  a  single  year.  Of  those  stirring 
times  Sir.  Goodman's  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  journals  and  cor- 
respondence present  some  lively  pictures.  Altogether,  the  book 
is  suggestive  and  readable  throughout,  though  the  absence  of  any 
index  is  a  sore  want. 

_  In  A  Plantation  Printer  (Osgood,  McTlvaine,  &  Co.)  Mr.  Joel 
(Chandler  Harris  relates  the  adventures  of  "  a  Georgia  boy  "  during 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  those  who  never  tire  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  his  stories — with  whom  we  would  be  accounted — will  delight 
in  Joe  Maxwell  and  his  exploits.  Uncle  Eemus,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  appear  in  person  in  these  boyish  adventures  among  the 
Georgian  forests  and  swamps;  but  his  influence  is  present,  and  is 
active  enough  to  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  the  reader  who  loves  to 
hear  once  more  of  Brer  Kabbit  and  Mr.  Beaver,  talking  birds, 
strange  stories  of  negro  and  Indian  superstitions,  and  spirited 
descriptions  of  'coon-hunting  in  the  dismal  swamp,  and  fox- 
hunting that  is  not  after  the  mode  of  the  Shires.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  witch  story,  as  wild  and  moving  as  any  in  the  repertory  of 
Uncle  Remus. 

Mr.  Charles  Worthy's  latest  study  in  Devonian  history  and 
.genealogy,  a  Historr/  of  the  Suburbs  of  Exeter  (London :  Gray  ; 
Exeter :  Drayton),  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the  ancient 
suburbs  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  the  parishes  of  Heavitree,  St. 
Leonard's,  Pinhoe,  St.  Thomas,  and  Alphicgton,  and  includes  in 
its  account  of  the  various  families  historically  associated  with 
these  parishes  a  special  notice  of  the  Hamlyns  of  Alphington,  and 
■"  a  digression  on  the  noble  families  of  Redvers  and  Courtenay, 
Earls  of  Devon."  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Worthy's  restricted  defini- 
tion of  suburban  Exeter  is  shown  in  the  homogeneous  character  of 
this  interesting  volume  and  the  fruits  of  the  author's  genealogical 
research.  A  more  extended  field,  that  should  include  Topsham 
and  Upton  Pyne,  would,  of  course,  yield  further  material,  and 
abundantly  rich  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Worthy's  limits  almost  coincide 
with  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Exeter,  they  are  obviously  ap- 
propriate to  his  subject.    As  it  is,  the  notes  on  Alphington  lead 

(6)  Du  Pacifiqve  a  I'Atlantique.    Piir  O.  Ordinaire.  Pari^:PIon. 

(7)  I.es  grandes  legendes  de  France.  Par  Edrnond  Si;liure.  Paria- 
Pcrrin. 

{S)  Etincelles.    Par  la  Princesse  Karadja.    London  :  Roques. 


naturally  to  notes  on  other  branches  of  the  Ilamlyn  family  settled 
at  Widecombe,  Clovelly,  and  other  places  remote  from  Exeter, 
and  in  tracing  the  strange  and  romantic  vicissitudes  of  the 
Courtenays,  in  the  three  lines  of  Edessa,  Constantinople,  and 
England,  Mr.  Worthy  deals  not  with  local  history  alone,  but 
with  the  history  of  England. 

Mr.  John  William  Aizlewood's  Warbeck  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co  )  is  an  historical  play  in  two  parts,  intended  as  a 
fiiling-in  of  "the  blank  page  between  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VIII." 
rather  than  as  a  stage-play  meet  for  representation.  The  distinction, 
we  believe,  is  now  commonly  accepted,  and  though  somewhat  arbi- 
trary— for  all  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays  were  acting  plays — 
it  is  acceptable  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Aizlewood's  two-part 
tragedy  is  decidedly  of  literary  inspiration.  It  is  a  dramatized  ver- 
sion of  Bacon's  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  ».n(k  is  also  partly 
based  on  Ford's  Perkin  Warbeck.  As  it  stands,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  should  be  put  on  the  boards  without  submitting  to  the 
abhorred  shears  of  the  actor-manager.  But  literature  should 
never  be  subject  to  such  cutting,  and  it  is  as  literature,  as  an 
attempt  to  complete  the  continuity  of  the  historical  drama,  that 
this  book  is  put  forth.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to 
find  considerable  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  play,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  of  a  dramatic  character.  The  scene,  for 
example,  where  Warbeck  persuades  the  people  of  his  legitimacy — 
a  crucial  scene,  it  may  be — does  not  strike  us  as  at  all  plausible 
or  persuasive.  But  in  the  subsequent  action  the  character  of 
Warbeck  is  not  unskilfully  revealed. 

Victory  at  Last,  by  15.  G.  May  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  morbid 
story,  full  of  unreal  sentiment,  and  a  somewhat  hectic  "religious" 
colouring  that  deals  with  the  conversion  of  an  atheistic  Colonel 
who  plays  a  part  in  the  war  in  Egypt  and  undergoes  a  course  of 
family  trials  that  are  minutely  described  and  profoundly  unin- 
teresting. As  with  some  other  moral  tales.  Victory  at  Last  is  by 
no  means  bracing. 

The  Youth  of  the  Duchess  of  Avgouleme  (Hutchinson  Si,  Co.), 
translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin,  is  from  the  French  of  M. 
Imbert  de  Saint-Amand,  one  of  the  most  prolific  makers  of 
"studies"  of  French  history,  one  who  shines  more  as  a  story- 
teller of  the  decorative  order  than  as  a  philosophic  historian.  He 
will  attempt  that  part,  however,  and  fall  into  a  reflective  vein, 
and  becomes  thereby — as  in  the  exordium  of  this  present  volume 
— as  dull  as  a  commentator  of  the  Shakspearian  kind. 

From  the  French  also  we  have  The  Book  of  Pity  and  of  Love 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  done  into  English  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Ex- 
cepting the  sincere  and  touchmg  story  of  the  two  cats — those 
delicate  and  charming  "  Moumouttes  " — this  is  scarcely  the 
strongest  work  of  Pierre  Loti.  The  "  English  reader "  might 
have  been  better  served  by  way  of  "  introduction "  to  a  writer 
who  is  at  times— almost  his  best  moments — well-nigh  un- 
translatable. 

Nor  is  the  choice  more  happy  that  is  exemplified  by  Into 
Morocco  (Chicago  and  New  York :  Rand  &  Co.),  translated  by 
E.  P.  Robins,  wherein,  notwithstanding  some  felicities  of  style 
but  faintly  reproduced,  we  are  generally  minded  how  far  Pierre 
Loti  is  from  attaining  the  true  excellence  of  this  kind  of  writing 
wherein  certain  Frenchmen,  such  as  Fromentin,  have  excelled. 

In  the  Pitt  Press  series  Mr.  Wilson  Verity  edits  the  Sajtison 
Ayo7iist.es  of  Milton  (Cambridge  :  University  Press),  in  the  which 
he  notes  among  "  possible  authorities  " — as  Josephus,  Vondel, 
Quarles — the  travels  of  Sandys,  whose  description  of  the  ruins  at 
Gaza  accords  with  Milton's  picture  of  the  "spacious  theatre" 
which  Samson  pulled  down  upon  the  Philistines.  The  descrip- 
tion is  precisely  what  would  impress  a  poet,  and  Mr.  Verity's 
suggestion  is  reasonable  enough.  In  other  matters  we  think  the 
editor  is  "on  deck,"  as  the  Americans  say,  as  when  he  argues, 
against  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  support  of  the  vital  significance 
of  the  two  scenes  between  Samson  and  Ilarapha  and  the  Officer 
in  Act  IV.  These  passages  are  no  mere  episodes.  As  to  the 
unrhymed  chorus,  what  can  be  said  for  it  has  long  since  been 
said,  and  it  needs  an  ingenious  apologist  to  say  anything  further 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  Clarendon  Press  series  we  have  a  revision,  with  intro- 
duction, by  Mr.  L.  E.  Upcott,  of  Dr.  A.  Ilamann's  annotated 
edition  of  Lessing's  Laokoon  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press), 
with  additional  explanatory  notes,  and  some  few  omissions  of  the 
original  editor's  comments. 

Years  ag;o  Dean  Alford  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  English, 
and  Mr.  Washington  Moon  set  himself  up  to  teach  the  teacher, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  his  success,  that  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished divers  strictures  upon  the  language  of  Lindley  Murray  and 
other  persons  claiming  to  write  with  authority.  There  is  now 
published  Learned  Men's  English  (Routledge  &  Sons),  which  is 
the  twelfth  edition  of  The  Dean's  English  and  Bad  English 
Exposed.  What  can  be  the  attractions  of  these  treatises  which 
have  procured  for  them  such  extended  popularity  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine,  and  it  does  not  much  matter.  Mr.  Washington  Moon's 
own  English  is  not  particularly  correct,  and  not  at  all  elegant. 
In  his  preface  he  uses  the  word  "  ungentlemanly,"  and  quotes  with 
apparent  approval  from  Junius  a  passage  containing  the  word 
"  only  "  grossly  misplaced — an  error  for  which  he  is  particularly 
fond  of  reviling  Dean  Alford.  On  p.  3  he  uses  "  shall"  when  he 
means  "'  will,"  and  writes  "  According  as  example  is  for  good  or 
evil,  so  will  a  language  gain  in  strength,  sweetness,  precision,  and 
elegance,  or  wiil  become  weak,  hursh,  unmeaning,  and  barbarous  " 
— whereas  it  is  clear  that  he  ought  rather  to  have  placed  the  first 
"  will  "  after  language,  or  omitted  the  second.    This  is  just  such 
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a  blunder  as  Mr.  Moon  likes  to  denounce,  and  no  douht  tliere  are 
plenty  more  of  them  in  his  hook.  Controversies  of  this  sort  are 
■well  enough  in  their  way,  and  no  douht  tend  to  make  careful 
people  write  correctly  ;  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Moon 
dealt  Dean  Alford  many  shrewd  blows.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  dead-and-gone  wrangles  of  this  kind  are  singularly 
tiresome.  Still,  it  must  be  presumed  that  somebody  wants  to 
read  Mr.  Moon,  and  there  he  is  for  the  twelfth  time. 

Among  year-books  we  have  to  acknowledge  Thom's  Official 
Directory  for  1892  (Dublin  :  Thom  &  Co.),  a  compact  volume  of 
reference,  that  includes  British,  foreign,  colonial,  law,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  professional  directories  ;  Herbert  Fry's  Itoyal  Guide  to 
the  London  Charities,  1892,  edited  by  John  Lane  (Chutto  & 
Windus),  an  e.xcellent  handbook ;  the  sixth  annual  issue  of 
Mr.  F.  Storr's  very  useful  School  Calendar  (Whittaker  &  Co.) ; 
"Willing's  and  Irish  Press  Guide  for  1892;  and  Shelley's 

Press  Direct ory  (Sh^-lley  &  Co.) 

Of  new  editions  we  have  to  note  Lord  Justice  Fry's  Treatise  on 
the  Specific  Per/ormanre  of  Contracts  (Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  A 
Co7npendium  of  Homan  Laic,  by  Gordon  Campbell  (Stevens  & 
Haynes)  ;  the  ninth  edition  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
by  C.  G.  Addison,  edited  by  Horace  Smith,  assisted  by  A.  Per- 
ceval Keep  (Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  Toxcards  Democracy,  by 
Edward  Carpenter  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  the  new  Aldine  edition  of 
Scott s  Poetical  Jf'orks  in  four  volumes,  edited  by  John  Dennis 
(Bell  &  Sons)  ;  The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry,  compiled  by  C.  F. 
Alexander  (^lacmillan  &  Co  ) ;  William  Wordsworth,  by  J.  M. 
Sutherland  (Elliot  Stock) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Laurence 
Oliphant  (Blackwood  &  Sons);  and  the  eighth  edition  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton's  Handbook  of  Political  Questions  of  the  Day 
(John  Murray). 
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r.YCEUM.  —  TO-NIGHT,  at   Eight,    Shakespeare's  Play, 

"KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolscy,  Mr.  IRVrNG  :  Queen  Katliarine,  Miss 
ELLEN  TEIIKV.  The  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily,  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can. 
also  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram  LYCEUM. 
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VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA. 


TEMJfcUA'lUliE. 


IMRE  KiKALFY's  "  most  marvcUous  show  ever  yet  organised  in  any  country  or 
age."  Dailij  Teltyi"ph  Leadii  g  Article. 

Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to  5  and  G  to  11. 
7J  acres,  all  indoors  ;  12  miles  of  iiot- water  pipes,  to  keep  the  building 
at  .-ummer  temperature. 
12  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle-  Concerts,  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day).  Concerts.   Gallery  of  Italian  Plclures,  Gondola 

Serenades,  Gondola  Trips,  Saiviati's  Glass  Manufactory  (in  full  operation),  &e. 
2.30  and  8.30.— The  Grand  !^pe<tacular  Drama,  "Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea." 
Described  by  the  Times  as  "by  fartliemest  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
AN  ABSOLUTE  AND  SD STAINED  TRIUMPH. 
Admission  to  all.  including  Reserved  t-eat,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  Cs  PrivateBoxes 
(6  seals),  1  to  3  Guim  as.   Box  Office  open  10  to  8.   Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
gram) two  week?  in  advance  from  3s.  upwards. 
Children  under  Twelve  Half-price  at  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is. 

PRYSTAL       PALACE      SATURDAY  CONCERT.— 

^  April  0,  1892.  Vofalists.  SIGNORINA  ELVIRA  GAMHOGI  and  SIGNOR 
SPARAPAM  (liiH  first  niipeumnce  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  Vianofurle,  Mr.  FREDtKIC 
I  AMeiND.  t  lie  Grand  Crystal  Kaiace  Orchestra.  Conductor.  Mr.  Auj.nist  Manns.  TIu- 
jirui^rainiiie  will  inciiidc  first  pcrfiirmance  at  these  concerts  of  Dramatic  Overture  in  "G" 
I  Arthur  IIe)  \  cy),  Cuncerto  lur  I'janoforte  i  nd  Orchestra.  No.  1  in  B  Hat  minor 
CI  sella  kowski ).  .s>mi'hony  in  D  No.  of  the  "  Salomon  Set "  (Haydn)  and  "  Carnavul  in 
Paris  "  iS\eiid^cn).   Numhered  Seut.s,  £s.  td.    Unnumbered,  la. 
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UOUTH  AFRICAN  PICTURES  by  FRANK  BRA NGWYN, 

*^  R.B.  A.,  and  WILLIAM  HDNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW— THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY, 
28  New  Bond  Street,  W.   

"yilE   "\VIIISTLER~EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN  at  the 

GOIIPIL  GALLEKIES,  Boussi.d,  Valadon.S;  Co.,  lI6nndU7  New  Bond  Street,  and 
will  reman  oi-en  fur  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY,  until  A|jril  9.  'J  he  Collection  includes 
NOCTURNES,  MAUINES,  and  CHtVALET  PIElES.  touether  with  some  luU-lensth 
Portraits  kindly  lent  li>  the  r  owners.  The  difficulty  of  bringiuK  together  tl  ese  woiks  makes 
this  a  raie  occasion  lor  the  rehlic  to  judjie.  for  themselves  the  work  of  thisartist  which  has 
been  so  much  discusseu  —Admission.  Is  ;  Fridays,  2s.  6d.;  Season  Tickets,  Os.,  Catalogues, Is.. 
Artists  and  Students  free  before  11  A..M.   

A   GOOD  PLAN.— The  Eleventh  Annual   Edition   of  EX- 

PLANATORY  BOOK,  sent  cratis  and  post  free,  eives  valuable  and  reliable  informa- 
tion how  to  oiernte  successfully  m  Stui-ks  and  Shares,  and  obtain  handsome  profits — 
Address.  GEO.  EVANS  .V  CO..  Stockhn  kers,  11  Poultry.  London.  E.C.  


SOCIETY  FOR  RfcLIEP  OF  PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

RUSSIAN  and  other  RKFUGEE  JEWS  in  Palestine  are  in  EXTREME  DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr.  R.  Scott  Monchiefi^  the  Society's  Special  Commissioner,  has  been 
givinn  food  and  fuel  daily  to  1,2U0  at  Jaffa  and  to  atjove  1,2U0  families  at 
Jetusiilem. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  giving  food,  fuel,  bedding,  clothes,  shelter, 
and  work. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq  ,  Hon.  Treasurer,  rA  Lombard  Street ;  E.  A.  Finn,  Secretary 
41  Parliament  Street,  S.w.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Co.,  49  Charing 
Cross  ;  Barclay  &  Co.,  54  Lombard  Street ;  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  and  Bank  of  England. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  foi  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  31,  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £S0  and  X20  oer  annum,  will  be  awarded. 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  fliteen — ior  lurtner 
letails  apply  to  the  Skcertarv,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 


OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 


COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES.  ,  _  „ 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  lit  »n  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
;ndia,orthe  Colonies.  About  FUHTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  m  September,  1892. 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  otter  Ten  Appointments  m  the  Indian  Piiblic 
Works  Ueiiartinent  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  i; or  particulars, 
aijply  to  the  SKORicTAitY,  at  the  College.   

-RADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

-Lt  1892.  Two  of  j:si,  one  of  1.^1,  and  one  o  £40.  Examination  begins  July  13 — Particulars 
of  Rev.  the  Wauok.x,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


gT.      MARY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SHIMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  May  2.  ,,„.,rc 
In  October  their  Boyal   Hiiilmesses  the  PRINCE  and  PKI  -  CESS  of  WALES  have 
graciously  consenJedro  LAY  the  FoUNDATIO  >  STONE  of  the  New  B'"' ^'"1' ^^'^^^(^^^ 
their  permission  is  to  he  called  the  "  Clarence  Memona  W.nir.  '  H  R.H  I  RINCL  GtOKUi. 
of  WALES  has  also  kim  ly  promised  to  become  Pre>idcnt  ot  the  Hospital. 

Land  in  Praed  Street,  now  covercii  by  23  houses   luis  lately  been  bought.  ="'1  "."■^'K", 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  hnild-  il  ;  a  new  (Uit-ratients   department-  2  " 
Collcup  for  StiideMls-'3i  iicwSiit-cm    Waid.--(lia  Nurses'  Home,  and_(jl  well-isoiaicii 
Wardf  for  Lvim^^^^^^  Thiswlll  add  l(«l  beds  to  the  Hospital.    The  est.mated  cost  of 

this  great  aildition  to  the  11, .spiral  uiiil  S,-lio.,l  is  Iloii.'  IIO  K„i„rnl  sirience 

In  September  there  will  be  an  Examination  for  Entrance  Sf li°l"^l>'PJ' '{>  ^,,V'\ff^ 
in  value  from  50  to  100  Guineas,  for  wliich  Students  who  cuter  in  May  are  eligible  to  coinptie 

UOSPIT.VL  STAFF. 
ConsuUing  /■7i;/sic!a»i-Sir  EDWARD  SIEVEKING. 

Surneovs-MT.  LANE,  Mr.  SPENCER  SMITH. 
riivsicians^  Dr.  BROADBENT.  Dr.  CHEADLE,  Dr.  LEES. 

2'o  OuNPn(/.  "(«-l)r.  PHILLIPS,  Dr.  MAGUIBE,  Dr.  LLFF. 

Surgcoiis-Ur.  NORTON,  Mr.  CIU'EN',  Mr.  PAGE.  ,    ^  ^  r  .XT 

Tn  O'lt-rm,.  /,/,-Mr.  PF  PPEB.  Mr.  SILCOCK,  Mr.  J.  E.  LA>E. 

rinis'iclan  Jc<'<M,l,rnr-  Dr.  BU  AXTON  HICKS,  F.RS. 

•/„  n,,/- /■.,(,.  «'.--nr.  HANDt  lELD-JONES. 

Oplilhah,:!,-  .^i(i7,.  m,y-Mr.  CKITCllETT  and  Mr.  JULER. 

A„r„i  s,n■,|■■<■„  '-^u\  i'if;i.i). 

,v„,  „,•,.„.  SI.  ,>.  ;;,io,(_Mr.  MALCOLM  MORRIS. 

.•<,!, I,  <n:  1),  „iifl-\\r.  MtlRTON  S.>tALE. 
J'/i„.^ici<iii.  Thiunt  Dnmrlment-'riT.  SCANES  SPICER. 
^nccs(/ieli8(_Mr.  HENRY  DAVIS. 

OTHER  LECTURERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

p;,,,..;„A,„„_nr.  w.mj.er. 

Chcmi^lrii^\)T.  ALIIER  WRIGHT.  F.R.S. ,  and  Mr.  LEON,  U. be. 
Sckiu-e  liilnr-DT.  BorTOMCEY. 
The  Residential  College  is  ntp  esentnt  33  and  ^.^.^estbourne  Terrace.  W  Studen^^^^^ 
ceived  at  a  charge  of  U,a  for  the  Academic  year,    \yardcn.  E.  W   BOLQUTON,  M.U.  and 
B.S.Loud..  r.R.C.S..  to  whom  applications  for  admission  should  DC  maac. 
The  School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Maddkx,  will  forward  the  Prospectus  on  application. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  /Jt«>i, 
A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Suh-ncan. 


"nURIIAM    SCHOOL  —  FOUR   JUNIOR    and  THREE 

J-^   SENIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  "'i  to  f  JO  a  ^ t 7' ' '  'L'' 
petcd  for  on  June  29.   One  Scholarshio  will  be  ■'w"f!l<''l /"^.'^  ,'>«SjV"-„!  "Tp 
be  in  wealthy  circumstances.  Particulars  to  be  obtained  from  tae  nK.4u-3L/.sTEP.. 
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In  Parliament 


CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  the  Duration  of  Speeches 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  met,  de- 
spite touching  entreaties  from  its  projioser,  the  common 
fate  of  Lord  Denman's  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
enrich  the  Statute  Book.  The  earlier  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  occupied  by  the  usual  dreary 
fooling,  on  the  part  of  Eadical  members,  with  the 
votes  for  keeping  up  the  palaces.  Mr.  Morton  was 
particularly  anxious  about  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes 
that  eat  the  Hampton  Court  grapes.  Then  the  sub- 
ject of  dissolution  was  formally  broached,  and  Messrs. 
Labouchere  and  GtLADSTONE  propounded  gravely  the 
doctrine  (the  propounding  of  which  knowing  ones  have 
long  expected)  that,  if  the  dissolution  takes  place  late 
in  the  year,  it  ought  to  take  place  on  the  new  register. 
Mr.  Balfour  confounded  their  precedents,  frustrated 
their  arguments,  and  the  morning  sitting  came  to  an 
end.  The  evening  one  was  birth-strangled  by  a  count, 
the  recent  fit  of  the  House's  virtue  having  been  too 
much  for  it. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  principally  devoted 
itself  to  Bills  of  Sale,  though  no  great  alteration  was 
projected  in  a  system  which  was  once  described  by  a 
lawyer  of  experience  and  sense  as  "  iniquitous,  but 
"  irremediable."  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a 
slightly  fussy  mood.  The  Welsh  members  fussed  about 
the  Birmingham  Water  Committee,  and  Mr.  D.  Thomas, 
after  being  beaten  on  a  division  by  150  to  120  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  numbers,  drew  down  a  rather 
severe  rebuke  from  the  Speaker  on  his  "  unusual"  and 
"  not  becoming"  notice  to  discharge  a  member  already 
appointed.  After  some  minor  matters,  the  so-called 
•Question  of  Privilege  (the  alleged  dismissal  for  giving 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee)  came  on^ 
and  there  was  more  fuss.  StiU  Mr.  Morton  "  quite 
"  agreed  with  the  Speaker,"  and  it's  the  proud  man 
Mr.  Speaker  must  have  been  the  day.  A  short  talk 
on  business  led  to  the  Scotch  Equivalent  Grant  Bill, 
which  was  once  more  debated,  and  at  last  read  a  second 
time  by  1 69  to  1 1 1 .  Then  the  House  struggled  over  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  divers  instructions  into  Committee 
on  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  reporting  progress  at  once. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  sat  'pro  forma  only, 


and  the  evening  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
counted  out  at  once  by  Mr.  Morton.  The  earlier  one 
had  been  occupied  by  a  discussion  on  the  awful  crimes 
of  the  Cambrian  Railway  directors,  who  were  summoned 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  but  as  yet  only  to  explain  ; 
partly  by  Committee  on  the  Small  Holdings  Bill. 
Very  little  good,  or  ill,  or  anything  was  done. 

Wednesday  Yfa,?,  occupied  by  the  Eating  of  Machinery 
Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which,  moved  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  in  a  speech  of  great  care  and  luci- 
dity, was  carried  by  232  to  122 — a  very  considerable 
majority  in  a  case  where  i^arty  ties  were  loosed,  and 
where  the  claims  of  different  classes  of  ratepayers  con- 
flict not  a  little.  The  subject,  though  not  of  wild  or 
palj)itating  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader,  is  one  of 
great  importance. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  adjourned  over 
Easter.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  preliminary 
matter,  including  the  London  Water  question  (in  re- 
ference to  which  Colonel  Makins  presumed  to  question 
the  all-wisdom  and  all-goodness  of  Sir  Tho.mas  Farrer) 
and  the  case  of  Mi-s.  Montagu  (which  elicited  the 
rather  strange  statement  that  the  dropped  charges 
could  be  taken  up  if  there  were  fresh  evidence),  settled 
with  zest  to  its  j)nvilege  case,  with  which  we  deal  at 
length  elsewhere,  and  which  occupied  seven  hours, 
when  it  might  have  been  decently  settled  in  seven 
minutes.  The  Cambrian  directors  apologized  at  the 
beginning,  and  were  properly  reprimanded  by  the 
Speaker  at  the  end.  All  between  was  partly  playing 
to  the  working-man  gallery,  partly  sheer  lost  time. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  those  moods  which  make 
some  occasionally  regard  him  as  Douglas  did  Marmion, 
spoke  rationally  and  well.  But  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
ruck  of  his  followers  had  some  excuse.  For  if  an  Irish 
tenant,  evicted  because  he  refuses  to  pay  his  rent  to 
his  landlord,  is  to  have  the  freehold  of  his  farm  almost 
at  a  gift,  why  not  grant  a  servant  life  tenure  of  his  salaiy 
when  he  is  dismissed  for  not  doing  his  duty  to  his 
masters  ?  There  is  a  pretty  topsy-turvy  logic  in  it-. 
Politics  out  of  Mr.  Balfour  was  banquetted  at  the  Con- 
Parliament,  stitutional  Club  on  yesterday  week,  and 
made  a  cheerful  fighting  speech  on  Toryism  and  Tory 
aims.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  a  statesman  who  runs 
up  the  good  old  Tory  flag  once  more,  instead  of  the 
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washed-out  Conservative  bunting  whicli  a  bare  half- 

centm-y  has  discredited.  On    Saturday   last  Mr. 

Chaplin  addressed  at  Leicester  one  of  those  agricul- 
tural Congresses,  convened  under  Tory  auspices,  which 
make  the  Gladstonians  fret  and  frime.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  of  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill  on  Old  Age  Pensions  were  made 
public  in  different  forms,  Lord  Randolphs  taking  that 
of  a  speech,  Mr.  Balfour's  of  a  letter.  Both  amounted 
pretty  much  to  the  same — that  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
thing  to  get  done,  but  that  no  very  practical  way  of 
doing  it  had  yet  been  suggested.  Lord  Ashbourne 
spoke  in  favour  of  Sir  CtEORGE  Chesney's  candidature 
at  Oxford  on  Tuesday.  jNIinor  political  speeches  have 
been  very  plentiful  during  the  week,  the  speakers 
ranging  from  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Ban^^erman  downwards. 

Non-political  This  day  week  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Speeches,    aclckessed  the  Institute  of  Civil  Eng  meers, 
and  Lord  Halsbury  spoke  of  that  profession  whereof 

he  is  the  head.  The  Institute  of  Naval  Architects 

had  its  meeting  and  its  dinner  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Thornycroft  being  among  the  experts  who  addressed 
the  former,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
among  the  persons  of  distinction  who  attended  the 
latter.  On  the  same  day  deputations  waited  on  the 
Home  Secretary  from  the  L.C.C.  in  the  matter  of 
lodging-house  licensing,  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
from  stevedores  and  others  on  the  subject  of  dock 
accidents.  The  discussions  of  the  Naval  Ai-chitects 
continued  next  day,  and  more  or  less  important  meet- 
ings have  been  held  during  the  week  by  other  Societies, 
notably  the  Royal  Agricultural. 

Foreign  and  Germany  was  pleasantly,  and  not  quite 
Colonial  Affairs,  unimportantly,  occupied  at  the  end  of  last 
week  in  celebrating  Prince  Bismarck's  birthday,  an 
anniversary  which  has  not  been  so  warmly  kept  for  a 
long  time.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  warmth  of 
the  celebration  is  not  entirely  unconnected  with  a 
different  feeHng  towards  another,  a  younger,  and  a 
more  exalted,  personage ;  a  thing  sad,  but  not  wholly 

impossible.  The  Indian  Commander-in-Chief  has 

been  paying  a  visit  to  Nepaul,  and  addressing  compli- 
ments to  the  native  army  of  that  warlike  State  which 
has  furnished  so  many  excellent  recruits  to  our  own. 
The  Grhoorkas,  who  have  always  been  valued  by  Eng- 
lish generals,  have  never  been  better  appreciated — nor 
has  the  appreciation  been  better  returned — than  in  the 

case  of  Lord  ROBERTS.  On  jMonday  we  learnt  that 

the  Argentine  Grovernment  had  succeeded  in  nipping 
in  the  bud  a  Radical  movement  which  miaht  have 
compromised,  if  not  ruined,  the  chances  of  returning 
prosperity  which  seemed  to  be  opening  for  Argentina ; 
and  that  Egyjjt  was  al:)out  to  present  a  humble  peti- 
tion, nominally  to  the  Powers,  really  to  magnanimous 
France  and  her  backer  Russia,  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
her  savings  on  herself,  and  reduce  the  taxation,  which 
is  more  than  enough  for  her  expenditure.  In  France 
Ravachol  had  confessed,  but  whether  the  confession 
is  to  be  taken  as  resulting  from  cowardice  or  from 
brag  this  chronicle  declines  to  opine.  On  Tues- 
day anarchy  was  the  theme  in  all  quarters ;  for  the 
French  were  not  weary  of  their  Ravachol,  England 
had  her  Walsall  criminals  to  talk  about,  and  in  Spain, 
the  day  before,  two  of  Signor  Battolla's  "persons  who 
"  dwell  peacefully  without  laws,"  in  the  fashion  of 
Cyclopes  and  blameless  H^qierboreans,  had  been  caught 
at  the  door  of  the  Cortes  with  all  the  implements  about 
them.  But  the  Spaniards  like  not  to  spy  great  bombs 
under  the  mufflers  of  men  of  peace,  and  arrested  them. 

 Congress  had  peremptorily  excluded  the  heathen 

Chinee  from  the  United  States,  Germany  was  main- 
taining the  same  policy  as  to  Russian  Jews,  and  all  was 
well  in  Argentina.  The  Sultan's  Firman  was  re- 
ceived in  Egypt  early  in  the  week,  and  was  duly  wel- 


comed by  English  ships  and  Egyptian  soldiers  ;  but  it 
was  not  at  once  presented.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Sultan,  in  declining  to  permit  the  usual  course  of  a 
private  inspection  of  the  document  before  its  public 
presentation,  has  once  more  attempted  one  of  those 
well-intentioned,  but  hopelessly  miscalculated,  devices 
for  re-establishing  his  shaken  authority  which  may 

meet  with  sympathy  but  cannot  secure  approval.  

The  French  have  had  brewed  for  them,  or  have 
brewed  for  themselves,  troubles  in  Dahomey  abroad 
and  in  Nancy  Cathedral  at  home,  the  latter  being, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  apparently  due  to  very  unwise 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  To  invite  Free- 
thinkers to  listen  to  you,  and  then  call  them  demons,, 
is  unparliamentary.  "  Anarchists "  continued  to  be 
lively  on  Wednesday.  Nor  on  Thmsday  had  they 
become  "  easier,"'  rumom's  of  explosions,  tried  or 
planned,  coming  from  Angers,  Lille,  Roubaix,  and 

other  places.  The  Sultan  had  received  the  new 

Bulgarian  Agent  cordially,  and  presented  him  with  a 
cigar-case,  which  wiU  no  doubt  comfort  him  in  moments^ 
of  dejection  when   he  remembers   the  fate  of  Dr. 

Vulcovitch.  From  Friday's  news  it  seemed  once 

more  that  there  might  be  trouble  about  Emin  Pasha,. 
and  that  the  Sultan  is  cumbered  about  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  news 
was  occupied  with  the  reception  of  "  Pierre  Loti," 
otherwise  Captain  Viaud,  by  the  French  Academy. 

The  Law  On  Friday  week  Mr.  Justice  Stirling; 
Courts,  bestowed  the  whole  power  of  his  not  incon- 
siderable intellect  on  the  origin,  rise,  and  property  of 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom -de-ay."  It  was  decided  that  there  was 
little  or  no  property  in  it.  The  case,  however,  is  inte- 
resting to  students  of  the  higher  criticism,  because  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  particular  form 
in  which  this  great  work  of  art  has  captivated  the 
heart  and  mind  of  England.  But  the  place  of  actual 
birth  is  still  wapt  in  mystery.  "  Houses  of  ill  fame 
"  at  St.  Louis,"  says  one ;  "  Extremely  Hungaree,"  says 

another.  Tuesday  morning  was  an  interesting  one 

for  readers  of  the  law  reports.  The  long  trial  of  the 
Walsall  Anarchists  had  come  to  an  end  the  day  before 
with  verdicts  of  guilty  as  to  the  four  chief  prisoners, 
who  were  accordingly  sentenced — Battolla,  Charles, 
and  Cailes  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude,  Deakin  to 
five.  The  others  escaped.  Battolla  was  the  only 
j)risoner  who  carried  out  to  the  full  the  Continental  pro- 
gramme of  a  sentenced  prisoner  of  this  kind  (though  his 
speech  would  hardly  have  been  listened  to  so  patiently 
abroad),  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  address  was 
his  kind  correction  of  the  Attorney-G  eneral's  mistaken 
idea  that  anarchy  means  disorder.  It  does  not ;  it 
only  means  "a  peaceful  state,  where  men  live  together 
"  without  laws."  But,  then,  why  blow  the  men  up  as  well 

as  the  laws  ?  That  tender  mother,  Mrs.  Montagu, 

after  a  trial  which  disclosed  an  even  worse  state  of  things 
than  had  been  previously  known,  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  but  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment only,  because  she  acted  "  from  a  mistaken 
"  sense  of  duty,"  which  was  Canning's  view  of  her 
spiritual  ancestress,  ]\Irs.  Brownrigg.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting sum  in  penal  proportion.  As  is  nine  months 
to  twelve  months,  so  is  a  technical  perjury  in  self- 
defence  to  the  killing  of  one  small  female  child.  It 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  that  Mrs.  Montagu 
did  what  she  did  because  she  was  Scotch.  But  it  is, 
as  those  who  have  Kved  in  Scotland  know,  the 
amiable  habit  of  the  Scotch  nation  to  spoil  children, 
not  to  sus.  them  per  coll.,  and  the  results  are  well 

seen.  A  less  sensational,  but  very  important,  case 

was  that  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons, 
in  which  the  House  of  Lords,  contrary  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Courts  below,  upheld  the  rights  of  the 
bank  as  bona  fide  holders  over  secm-ities  improperly 
pledged  with  them.  The  protracted  inquiry  into  the 
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Hansard  Union  business  before  Sir  John  Bridge  ended 

on  Wednesday  in  the  committal  of  the  accused.  On 

Thursday  the  very  strong  man  Sampson  was  sentenced 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  stealing  Mi's. 
Bernstein's  jewels  ;  and  in  Australia  the  Coroner's 
jury,  following  Antipodean  example,  found  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  Deeming. 

The  University  Boatrace  will  be  decided  this 
morning,  and  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  say 
much  of  it.  The  preliminary  practice  was  unusually 
good  and  close,  and  if  any  difference  was  noticeable,  it 
was  that  Oxford,  who  had  been  somewhat  the  earlier  to 
get  into  form,  were,  as  so  often  happens,  not  maintain- 
ing it  quite  so  well  as  Cambridge  at  the  last.  At  the 

Epsom  Spring  Meeting  on  Tuesday  Colonel  Montagu's 
Noverre  beat  Colonel  North's  Kough  and  Eeady  for  the 
Great  Surrey  Handicap  ;  but  Colonel  North  was  more 
fortunate  in  the  race  of  the  day,  the  Great  Metropo- 
litan, which  he  won  with  Colorado  from  Madame 
Neruda  II.,  Usley,  and  a  fair  field.  The  City  and 
Suburban  was  run  on  Wednesday  in  some  of  the  finest 
spring  weather  known  for  years,  and  with  a  very  good 
field.  Both  the  betting  and  the  result  did  credit  to 
the  handicapping,  and  the  race  was  won  very  well  by 
Lord  Rosslyn's  Buccaneer.  On  Thursday  the  Tudor 
Plate,  at  Sandown,  a  stake  of  some  value,  secured  a 
large  field,  and  was  won  by  ISIi.  Charlton's  May  Duke. 

 On  Tuesday  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Cokayne  put 

the  Double  University  Racquets  to  the  credit  of 
'Oxford,  which,  until  last  year,  had  for  three  or  four 
University  generations  been  quite  out  of  it  with  Cam- 
bridge in  this  form  of  that  excellent  game.  But  Cam- 
bridge, represented  by  ]\Ir.  DixON,  got  the  better  in 
the  Singles  next  day,  and  was  equally  successful  at 
•Chess  on  Thm-sday. 

„         ,       Lord  Brassey  on  Monday  morning  called 
Correspondence.    ....       ,     , ,        n  n 
attention  to  the  alleged  unhealthmess  of 

the  new  coaling  station  at  St.  Lucia,  a  subject  which 

ds  certainly  not  trivial. 

Miscellaneous.  ^^^^  ^^^Uy  elsewhere  with  the  Price 
Picture  Sale  of  this  day  week,  which 
brought  in  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
•on  the  whole,  and  illustrated,  as  such  sales  do  rather 
interestingly  from  time  to  time,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
temporary  estimation  in  figures  of  English  art.  The 
interesting  Rembrandt  of  the  Wertheimer  sale  has, 
by  the  way,  gone  to  Edinburgh  as  a  present  from  Mr. 

McEwEN  to  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  Mr. 

Irving  gave  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee as  to  Theatres  and  Music-halls  on  Monday. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  removed  not  only  the  doyen 
-of  the  English  publishing  trade,  but  almost  the  last 
link  of  actual  communication  between  the  present 
generation  and  the  heroic  one  of  Scott  and  By'RON. 
Mr.  Murray  as  a  boy  had  seen  the  last-named  poet 
in  his  visits  to  Albemarle  Street  before  Byron  left 
England  never  to  retm-n.  He  was  a  man  grown  at 
:Scott's  death.  As  for  later  memories,  he  had  him- 
self "paid  with  his  person"  the  not  inconsiderable 
■expenses  of  starting  the  "  little  red  books  "  on  which  two 
generations  of  Britons  have  relied.  And  certainly  not 
a  decade,  probably  not  many  a  year,  has  passed  during  his 
lifetime  in  which  the  house  of  Murray  has  not  ushered 
into  the  world,  if  not  some  book  to  increase  the  con- 
tents of  that  bookcase,  ten  feet  by  eight,  which  the 
late  Rector  of  Lincoln  used  to  say  would  contain  all 
the  absolutely  valuable  things  of  literature,  at  any  rate 

^something  that  English  literature  gladly  welcomed.  

Mr.  Kyffin,  of  Besselsleigh,  who  broke  his  neck  in  the 
hunting-field  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  the  represen- 
tative of  an  old  Berkshire  stock,  and  a  descendant  of 

Speaker  Lenthall.  The   obituary  of  Wednesday 

morning  was  unusually  heavy.  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  for 
many  years  member  for  Tavistock,  was  a  man  of  great 


Obituary. 


Books,  &c. 


learning  and  accomplishment,  and  very  popular  in 
society ;  Mr.  Brinsley  Richards,  the  Berlin  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Times,  a  good  representati\'e  of  journalism 
of  the  better  class  ;  Lord  Leitrim,  though  chiefly  known 
to  the  public  on  account  of  the  ferocious  murder  of  his 
predecessor,  which  gave  him  the  title,  an  Irish  land- 
lord who  had  done  much  to  make  himself  as  popular 
as  that  predecessor  had  been  hated.  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  a  Northumbrian  antiquary  of  great  age  and 
learning,  was  the  authority  on  the  Roman  Wall,  and 
JNIr.  John  Rhind  was  a  Scotch  sculptor  of  very  consider- 
able merit.  The  death  of  Mr.  Beadel,  M.P.,  makes  a 
vacancy  in  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  Essex, 
for  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  Conservatives  are 
"  unprepared."    Luckily  the  other  side  are  no  better. 

 jNIr.  J.  S.  Virtue  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 

firm  of  publishers  best,  but  by  no  means  only,  known 
in  connexion  with  the  Ao't  Joiirnal,  and  with  divers 
large  illustrated  works ;  Mr.  John  Saddler,  who  had 
in  his  youth  worked  for  Turner  and  other  great  artists, 
one  of  the  very  last  of  the  old  school  of  line-engravers. 

 In  Signor  Ciampi  the  operatic  world  has  lost  the 

best  known,  and  certainly  not  the  worst,  pure  huffo  of 
the  good,  that  is  the  Italian,  school. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  in  a 
single  handy  volume  (Calcutta :  Govern- 
ment Press)  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest's  masterly  intro- 
duction to  his  selections  from  the  Indian  State  papers 
bearing  on  Warren  Hastings.  This  contains  in 
summary  all  the  more  important  documents  necessary 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  of  falsehood  to  the 
construction  of  which  such  architects  as  Burke,  Mill, 
and  Macaulay  lent  themselves,  and  in  its  original 
folio  form  it  was  practically  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
reader. 

THE  ANARCHISTS. 

IT  is  not  only  the  natural,  but  is  also  the  correct, 
scientific  course  to  begin  our  remarks  on  this  last 
week's  manifestations  of  "  anarchy  "  with  the  Walsall 
trial.  The  doings  of  the  Anarchists  abroad  show  them 
in  their  finished  state ;  but  the  evidence  given  at  the 
Staffordshire  Assizes  allows  of  beginning  with  them  at 
the  beginning — which  is  always  the  best  way  when  it 
can  be  practised.  Besides,  the  trial  revealed  both  the 
regular  revolutionary  method  of  working,  and  most  of 
the  types  of  persons  by  whom  revolutionary  parties  are 
encom-aged,  organized,  officered,  and  recruited.  Of 
these,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  important 
was  jMr.  Edward  Carpenter,  once  a  Fellow  of  a  Cam- 
bridge  College,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  to  cha- 
racter  by  the  prisoner  Charles  his  friend.  Mr.  Car- 
penter appears  to  be  one  of  those  persons  of  whom 
M.  Taine  writes,  who  actively  prepared  the  Revolution 
before  1789,  in  the  tu-m  persuasion  that  it  would  land 
them  in  a  sheepfold,  and  discovered  by  1793  that  it 
had  put  them  in  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  wolves.  ]Mr. 
Carpenter,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Extension  Scheme,  had  lectured  to  Charles, 
and  found  him  "a  generous,  tejider-hearted  man." 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  himself  an  Anarchist — a  word  of 
which  we  must  suppose  that  a  former  Fellow  of  a 
Cambridge  College  knows  the  full  meaning.  He  had 
written  a  letter  in  the  Commonweal,  and  seems,  on 
his  own  showing,  to  have  instilled  anarchy  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  at  Walsall.  Of  course  it  was 
anarchy  with  rosewater.  INIr.  Carpenter  disapproved 
of  violence,  nor  did  he  think  it  "  an  integral  part  of 
"  true  anarchism."  Neither  did  the  many  ingenious 
young  gentlemen  who  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  French 
Revolution  approve  of  the  guillotine — which  was  but 
natural,  for  it  shortened  a  good  few  of  them  by  the  head. 

INIarat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  for  thefr  part,  saw 
that  revolutions  could  not  be  made  with  rosewater,  and 
they  developed  the  teaching  of  the  ingenious  young 
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men  in  the  well-known  way.  Cailes  and  Battolla 
played  Marat  and  Eobespierre  in  the  little  rehearsal 
of  a  revolution  in  which  a\Ir.  Carpenter  had  a  part. 
They  saw  that  you  cannot  make  anarchy  with  rose- 
water,  and  that  explosives  are  far  fitter  for  the  purpose. 
Finding  a  "  generous,  tender-hearted  man,"  who  had 
been  taught  by  Mr.  Carpenter  that  Society  is  very 
rotten,  and  no  good  will  be  done  till  it  is  reorganized, 
they  crossed  the  t's  and  dotted  the  i's  of  their  cultured 
fellow-worker.  They  })ointed  out  that  a  little  whole- 
some constraint  applied  with  explosives  would  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  millennium.  The  result  is  the  plot 
for  his  share  in  which  Charles  has  received  a  sentence 
of  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  No  doubt  ]\Ir.  Car- 
penter is  equally  pained  and  surprised  at  this  un- 
expected and  undesigned  consequence  of  his  instruction. 
We  trust  that  he  will  abstain  in  future  from  impart- 
ing teaching  which  is  so  liable  to  distortion.  Educated 
men  do  the  poor,  for  whom  they  profess  and  feel  so 
much  pity,  very  ill  service  when  they  tell  them  that 
their  sufferings  are  the  fault  of  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  "  Society." 

The  trial  reveals  what  goes  on  below  the  instructions 
of  Speculative  Eevolutionists.  Walsall  possessed  an 
Anarchist  Club,  in  which  men  listened  to  teaching  of 
the  kind  illustrated  by  that  "  Feast  of  the  Opera  "  and 
other  pestilent  rubbish  which  was  read  in  court.  In 
these  ravings  workmen  are  incited  to  redress  their 
wrongs  by  killing  or  maiming  "  the  sweaters,  financiers, 
"  middlemen,  magistrates,  diplomats,  and  moralists,  all 
"  the  cream  of  the  rich  and  rulers  of  the  people."  This 
stuff  is  listened  to  by  such  men  as  Westall  and 
Ditchfield — whose  names  we  take  first  because  the 
jury  has  acquitted  them,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  suppose  that  they  were  only  the  stupid  instruments 
of  intriguers  who  knew  well  what  they  were  doing. 
But  that  they  were  used  is  not  denied,  and  it  is  clear 
that  they  would  not  have  been  available  if  they 
had  not  belonged  to  such  a  club  as  this,  and 
been  seen  to  listen  without  protest  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  such  teachers  as  Cailes  and  Battolla.  Charles 
and  Deacon  did  not  act  in  ignorance.  They,  in  their 
different  ways,  are  also  types.  The  second  endeavom-ed 
to  save  himself  by  peaching,  as  the  baser  followers  of 
sects  of  this  kind  always  do.  The  excuse  of  Charles 
was  that  he  thought  the  bombs  were  to  be  used  only 
in  Russia.  It  may  be  that  he  was  telling  the  truth ; 
but,  if  so,  his  plea  only  illustrates  the  harm  that  can  be 
done  to  a  man  who  does  not  appear  to  be  merely 
wicked  by  the  wretched  sophistry  talked  to  workmen 
by  educated  teachers,  and  then  interpreted  by  down- 
right scoundrels  of  the  common  revolutionary  type. 
He  had  been  told  that  an  oppressive  Grovernment  may 
pardonably  be  upset,  not  only  by  open  rebellion,  but, 
when  that  is  impossible,  by  mere  crime.  So  he  applied 
himself  without  scruple  to  supply  bombs  for  use  in 
Eussia,  though  he  cannot  possibly  have  been  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  used  in  this  country.  He  alleged, 
indeed,  that  when  he  had  cause  to  suspect  that  they 
were  not  being  made  for  export  he  ceased  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  He  had,  however,  done  the 
mischief,  even  if  this  is  true,  and  he  expressed  no 
regret.  His  plea  that  "  a  reconstruction  of  society 
"  might  be  effected  by  such  violent  methods  in  a  com- 
"  paratively  recent  nationality  like  that  of  Eussia  " 
shows  the  origin  of  the  windy  nonsense  which  had 
made  a  rascal  of  him.  These  phrases  are  easy  to 
recognize.  We  know  the  kind  of  "  thoughtful"  person 
who  uses  them. 

The  case  of  Cailes  and  Battolla  is  very  simple.  They 
are,  the  common  Continental  revolutionists,  whose 
function  it  is  to  interpret  the  Theoretical  Anarchist — 
to  prove  by  word  and  deed  that  the  use  of  bombs  is 
"  an  integral  part  of  true  anarchism."  Eavachol  and 
liis^  associates  in  Paris,  Delboche  and  Ferreira  at 


Madrid,  are  members  of  the  same  class.  There  may 
be  differences  of  character  among  them.  Eavachol, 
for  instance,  is  obviously  a  man  with  a  canine  appetite 
for  attention.  But  though  one  is  a  little  more  this 
and  the  other  a  little  more  that,  they  all  belong  to  the 
common  type  of  scoundrel  fanatic.  Such  fellows  have 
seldom  been  wanting  to  any  religious  or  other  move- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  kind.  The  soil  of  this  country 
has  never  grown  him  in  full  development,  but  he  was 
found  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  great  perfec- 
tion, he  was  triumphant  for  a  brief  space  at  JNIunster, 
and  in  France  both  the  Huguenots  and  the  League 
could  show  his  like.  To-day  he  is  the  Balfour  of 
Kinloch,  the  Knipperdoling,  the  Poltrot,  and  the 
Jacques  Clement  of  the  Theoretical  Anarchist.  He 
applies  the  remarks  of  University  Extension  lecturers  on 
the  re-organization  of  Society  just  as  some  of  the 
persons  we  have  mentioned  interpreted  the  teaching 
of  Eeformers  as  to  the  justice  of  chastising  the 
enemies  of  God,  or  philosophical  remarks  of  Spanish 
Jesuits  on  the  innocence  of  killing  tyrants.  The  com- 
parison is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  modern  version 
of  the  old  type,  for  the  men  we  have  named  were  at 
least  intrepid.  Now  their  modern  equivalents  are,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  small  courage,  always 
excepting  members  of  the  recent  nationality  of  Eussia, 
wliatever  that  may  mean.  To  be  siure,  it  may  be 
alleged  as  an  excuse  that  the  Theoretical  Anarchist, 
with  his  University  Extension  lectures,  is  a  much 
thinner  creature  than  Luther,  Knox,  or  Mariana.  So 
he  is,  and  it  is  a  case  of  like  master  like  man,  as 
usual. 

It  is  so  natural  to  believe  that  a  number  of  simul- 
taneous outrages,  or  attempts  to  commit  outrage,  must 
be  the  outcome  of  some  general  plan  and  common 
organization,  that  something  of  the  kind  is  looked  for 
as  the  cause  of  the  many  recent  explosions.  But  no 
evidence  of  its  existence  has  ever  been  produced.  A 
common  body  of  doctrine  and  a  common  type  of  scoun- 
drel are  scattered  over  Europe.  Given  these  favoming 
conditions,  and  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  press 
which  publishes  the  same  exhortations  in  half  the  cities 
of  the  Continent,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
mere  setting  of  an  example  in  one  will  cause  imitations 
in  half  a.  dozen  others.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
their  method  of  proceeding  which  argues  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  genei-al  direction,  and  still  less  the 
possession  by  these  vermin  of  any  formidable  means. 
The  men  tried  at  Walsall  were  obviously  very  poor, 
and  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  mere  make- 
shifts. Their  scheme  was  a  stupid  one,  and  could 
only  have .  succeeded  by  extraordinary  good  fortune. 
Delboche  and,  Ferreira  were  apparently  captured  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  the  Madrid  police,  which  does 
not  i^ass .  for  being  particularly  alert.  Eavachol,  to 
whom,  the  ;  French  papers  pay  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  must  cause  him  intense  gratification,  is 
manifestly a  most  frothy,  boastful  creature,  whose 
tongue  should  have  led  him  into  prison  long  ago.  The 
immuuity  wiiich.  this  class  of  men  has  so  long  enjoyed 
on  the  Continent  may  be  attributed,  not  to  their  own 
ingenuity.,!  ;but  to  the  protection  which  they  have 
received  from  "advanced"  deputies,  who  are  ready  to 
help  any,, ally  who  will  help  them  against  the  Church. 
Now  that, the, acts  of  these  fanatics  have  aroused  the 
fears  of  society,:  they  will  probably  have  a  short  si. rift. 
The  deterjuiiuation  to  make  their  offences  capital,  even 
when  they:  have  not  caused  loss  of  life,  is  well  justified 
by  their ,  malignity,  and  if  Continental  Governments 
act  togetlWr,:  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  suppressing 
the  whple  trilre., , . 

.       I  -  I     I'm  ;  I...! 
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MRS.  MONTAGU. 

IT  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Justice  MuRPHY  is  not 
guided  by  as  stern  a  sense  of  duty  as  the  woman 
called  AxNiE  ^Iaegaret  Montagu.  Twelve  months' 
hard  labour  is  a  serious  punishment,  especially  to  a 
lady  brought  up  in  the  comforts  and  luximes  of  the 
well-to-do.  But  the  offence  committed  by  this  female 
convict  was  only  distinguishable  from  mmder  because 
the  actual  consequences  of  her  proceedings  were  not 
shown  to  be  inevitable.  The  woman's  child  was  really 
hanged.  If  the  woman  herself  had  been  hanged  too, 
the  world  would  liave  been  much  the  better  for  her  re- 
moval from  it.  This  mother  will  not,  however,  much 
enjoy  the  very  inadequate  penalty  inflicted  upon  her. 
Like  ]\Ir.  Dennis,  the  hangman  in  Barnahy  Rudge,  she 
knows  too  much  about  punishment  not  to  appreciate 
it  herself.  Her  children  have  given  her  ample  op- 
portunities of  exercising  her  skill  in  the  perpetration 
of  cruelty.  In  gaol  she  wiU  have  to  eat  whatever  lunch 
she  gets  without  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  in  a 
room  over  her  head  is  a  baby  sobbing  in  helpless  and 
hopeless  misery  and  pain.  Perhaps  the  most  awful 
part  of  this  grim  and  ghastly  story  is  the  description 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  mother  and  her  most  obliging 
governess  to  resuscitate  the  child.  The  worthy  pair, 
being  roused  at  last  by  more  moving  considerations  than 
a  little  girl's  health  or  sanity,  poured  brandy  down 
her  throat,  and  put  her  in  a  hot  bath.  But  from 
the  wickedness  of  humanity,  however  diabolical,  there 
is  one  last  appeal.  A  merciful  Providence  baffled  the 
designs  of  those  who  would  have  brought  this  infant 
back  for  her  mother  to  strangle,  and  suffocate,  and 
starve.  For  the  childi-en  of  this  woman,  so  long  as  she 
was  at  large,  there  could  be  no  refuge  but  the  grave. 
The  trial  was  conducted  with  a  laudable  suppression  of 
feehng,  and  with  the  direst  impartiality  both  by  the 
Irish  Solicitor-Genekal  and  by  the  Judge.  In  no 
class  of  cases  is  it  more  difficult,  and  therefore  in  none 
is  it  more  imperative,  to  observe  a  "judicial  frame  of 
"  mind."  If  the  prisoner's  counsel  could  have  shown 
that  the  child's  death  was  in  any  way  due  to  accident, 
then,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  of  malice  and 
savagery,  she  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted  on  the  charge 
of  manslaughter.  But  when  the  charge  had  been 
proved  up  to  the  hilt,  when  the  prisoner  had  been 
shown  to  have  dfrectly  caused  the  death  by  means 
which,  even  had  there  been  no  such  result,  would  have 
constituted  a  legal  crime,  it  does  seem  monstrous  that 
the  Judge  should  have  talked  about  "  proper  disciijHne," 
and  a  "  perverted  sense  of  what  was  right." 

If  the  prisoner  was  mentally  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong,  she  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  suggested.  On  the  contrary, 
her  whole  proceedings  were  cool,  calculated,  deliberate. 
It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  with  the 
experience  of  the  world  which  a  successful  lawyer 
necessarily  accumulates,  can  have  paid  any  attention 
to  her  remarks  about  saving  her  children's  souls.  Many 
wicked  people  are  hypocrites,  and  use  religion  as  a 
mask.  The  prisoner  maltreated  her  children  not 
because  she  was  rehgious,  but  because  she  was 
mahgnant.  Moreover,  the  baby  had  done  nothing,  and 
only  sufifered  from  neglect  of  all  proper  treatment,  of 
everything  except  brutal  and  barbarous  ill-usage.  The 
prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  of  only  one  offence,  and  in 
respect  of  only  one  child.  It  is  notorious  that  there  were 
many  other  charges  against  her,  and  that  in  particular 
she  was  accused  of  thrashing  one  of  her  sons  with  a 
heavy  horsewhip  because  he  had  broken  his  arm.  If 
she  had  been  condemned  to  a  long  term  of  penal 
servitude,  one  could  understand  the  abandonment  of 
these  counts.  But  in  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
outrageous  that  they  should  have  been  dropped  by  the 
Crown,    Mr.  Justice  MuRPHY  was  quite  right  to  dis- 


regard them,  because  they  were  not  proved.  If  further 
evidence  had  been  offered,  a  sentence  more  commen- 
surate with  the  woman's  crimes  might  have  been 
passed  upon  her.  Again,  we  do  not  quite  see  why  that 
exemplary  governess.  Miss  Dozell,  was  not  put  upon 
her  trial,  and  given  an  opportunity  of  explaining  liow 
she  came  to  execute  the  orders  of  her  mistress  wit  h 
such  sympathetic  zeal.  Captain  Montagu,  the  pri- 
soner's husband,  was  not  implicated  in  the  death  of 
his  daughter.  Bxit  his  doctrine,  or  at  least  his  prac- 
tice, of  domestic  non-intervention  was  pushed  to  an 
extreme  which  most  fathers  would  instinctively  avoid. 


THE  THREE  P's. 

THE  three  E's  have  long  been  the  symbol  of  the 
higher  education,  the  badge,  so  to  speak,  of  an 
instructed  democracy.  The  three  F's  are  wpU 
known  in  connexion  with  agrarian  legislation  in 
Ireland.  Now  we  hear  of  the  three  P's,  who  are  intro- 
duced to  us,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwry,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  ]\Ir.  GLADSTONE.  They  stand  for 
the  three  great  instruments  of  poUtical  progress — Plat- 
form, Press,  and  Petition.  There  must  be  three  P's, 
not  only  because  of  the  three  F's  and  the  three  R's, 
but  because  JNIr.  Gladstone  had  to  wind  up  with  a 
classical  metaphor,  in  which  Press,  Petition,  and  Plat- 
form figure  in  harmonious  combination  as  the  thiee 
Graces,  contributing  "  each  in  its  due  measure,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  calls  of  the  time,  towards  the  consolidation 
"  and  progress  of  free  government."  The  conception 
of  the  three  Graces  contributing  to  the  progress  and 
consolidation  of  free  government  is  a  bold  one.  The 
idea  seems  not  unsuited  to  sculpture.  A  marble  group, 
in  which  Press,  Petition,  and  Platform,  suitably  symbo- 
lized, should  be  portrayed  carrying  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Downing  Street — for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  con- 
solidation and  progress  of  free  government — would  be 
novel  and  striking. 

Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  contends.  Press  and' 
Platform  have  not  been  in  accord  on  the  one  question 
in  which  he  is  interested.  Platform,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  Press,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  against  it.  As  to  Petition,  we  may  remark 
parenthetically,  no  one  has  thought  of  having  recoiuse 
to  her.  Platform,  however,  has  beaten  Press  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  says,  over  one  hundred  elections  have 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  twenty  seats  from  the 
Unionists  to  the  Home  Rulers.  Apart  from  Ministerial 
re-elections,  which  have  been  opposed  whenever  the 
Gladstonians  thought  they  had  a  chance  of  success, 
there  have  been  certainly  "over"  a  hundred,  since 
there  have  been  between  a  hundred  and  thirty  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  by-elections.  There  are  philoso- 
phers who  contend  that  in  other  parts  of  the  universe 
two  and  two  may  make  five,  and  that  three  from 
five  may  leave  only  one.  INIr.  Gladstone  finds  tliis 
state  of  things  existing  here,  and  discriminates  Home 
Rule  fi-om  Unionist  arithmetic,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  Gladstone's  preference  for  the 
Platform  over  the  Press,  though  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  pay  some  conciliatory  compliments  to  the  latter  as 
the  more  permanent,  though  the  less  immediately 
potent,  influence,  is  easily  explicable.  It  is  not  really 
that  the  Platform  is  on  his  side.  It  is  as  nevitral  rs 
the  telephone  or  an  ear-trumpet.  The  secret  lies  in 
his  consciousness  that  he  is  himself  more  potent  in  the 
public  meeting  than  in  the  newspaper  or  the  review. 
The  reason  is  tliis — that,  while  the  Press  does  some- 
times more  or  less  address  the  reason  of  men,  the  Plat- 
form usually  appeals  to  their  passions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
admits  that  the  demand  upon  the  speaking  powers  of 
members  of  Parliament  is  "so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
"  enormous  mischief  of  extinguishing  their  opporturi- 
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'•  ties  of  study  and  reflection."  So  much  the  better 
for  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  threatens,  quotha.  The  traces 
of  study  and  reflection  have  long  been  absent  from 
most  of  the  utterances  of  the  Platform.  When  the 
Platform  has  carried  Home  Rule — when  the  one 
supreme  effort  now  in  progress  has  been  successfully 
made — Mr.  Gladstone  jiromises  England  relief  from 
agitation.  Then  it  may  be  members  will  recover  their 
powers  of  study  and  reflection.  We  doubt  it.  Plat- 
form, Petition,  and  Press  are  not  three  original  powers. 
In  the  degree  in  which  any  of  them  is  a  power  it  is  so 
as  being  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  another  power, 
the  Caucus,  itself  the  creature  of  the  wire-puller.  Mr. 
SCHNADHORST,  no  doubt,  will  smile  when  he  reads  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone's  review  of  JNIr.  Jephson's  book  on  the 
Platform.  '  He  may  think  of  the  American  orator 
who  ''was  kind  o'  used  to  convincing  the  masses  Of  the 
"  advantage  of  being  self-governing  asses,"  that  at 
last  he  forgot  that  he 

Was  one  of  the  sort  that  pull  wires, 

And  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants  and  desires, 

and  that  the  deKberations  of  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  for  their  aim 

just  to  agree 
What  the  pubhc  opinion  in  future  should  be. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  platform,  as  in  writing  about 
the  Platform  and  the  Press,  may  momentarily  forget 
that  the  Caucus  jerks  the  wires  which  move  the 
puppets.  But  the  fact  is  always  present  to  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  mind ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
turns from  the  sphere  of  speculation  to  that  of  prac- 
tical, which  with  him  means  electioneering,  politics, 
sj^eedily  resumes  possession  of  his  too. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

THE  House  of  Commons  rarely  shows  to  advantage 
in  prosecuting  a  matter  of  privilege,  and  its  earUer 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  complaint  against  the 
four  directors  of  the  Cambrian  Railway  Company  cer- 
tainly did  not  seem  to  promise  any  particularly  judi- 
cious or  dignified  determination  of  the  case.  It  was 
unfortunate,  to  begin  with,  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  pi-essm-e  to  recede  from  the  position  which 
he  originally  took  up.  "WTiether  that  position  was  in 
itself  a  weU-considered  one  is,  no  doubt,  an  arguable 
point.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Select 
Committee  were  in  full  possession  of  the  charges  against 
JMr.  Maclure  and  his  colleagues  before  any  complaint 
had  been  made  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  other 
people,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  might  pos- 
sibly have  done  better  to  invite  the  House  to  deal 
with  the  former  charges  alone  at  once.  The  course, 
however,  which  he  actually  took  of  proposing  the 
postponement  of  the  whole  matter  until  both  sets 
of  allegations  could  be  considered  together  was 
a  perfectly  defensible  one,  and,  having  decided  upon 
it.  Sir  MICHAEL  Hicks  Beach  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  adhered  to  it.  Assuredly,  at  any  rate, 
he  should  not  have  been  induced,  as  he  seems  to  have 
been,  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  pompous  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  "  talking  of  sides  "  on  a  question  in 
which  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  House  were 
concerned,  to  abandon  it.  Sir  William's  Parliamen- 
tary tactics  are  invariably  governed,  as  we  all  know, 
by  the  traditions  of  that  ideal  period  when  "  none 
"were  for  a  party,  but  all  were  for  the  State";  but 
somehow  or  other  his  magnanimity  in  this  respect  is 
Bever  very  conspicuously  displayed,  save  where,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  line  of  conduct  which  scores  1 
"  one  "  for  the  State  happens  also,  by  the  purest  acci- 
dent, to  score  two  for  his  party.  Had  the  jwsition 
l^een  reversed,  we  can  well  imagine  the  strain  of  grave 


and  manly  eloquence  in  which  he  would  have  urged 
that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  House  to  testify  its 
impartiality  by  adjourning  the  investigation  of  one 
ex  ixtrte  charge  until  another  preferred  fi-om  the 
opposite  quarter  could  be  adjudicated  upon  at  the  same 
time.  And,  perhaps,  if  Su*  Michael  had  more  fully 
considered  this,  he  might  have  been  less  impressed  by 
the  lofty  admonition  which  Sir  William  had  addressed 
to  him. 

His  concession  on  this  point,  however,  was  not  the  only 
mistake  which  occm-red.    It  appears  to  us  impossible 
to  contend  that,  in  ordering  the  four  directors  to  attend 
— Mr.  Maclure  "  in  his  place  "  and  his  three  colleagues 
"  at  the  Bar  " — the  House  of  Commons  did  not  vary 
to  a  serious  extent  the  form  of  j^rocedure  which  they 
have  hitherto  uniformly  adopted  in  all  cases.  The 
Select  Committee,  while  rejwrting  the  alleged  acts  of 
the  four  directors  to  the  House,  had  never,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  specifically  averred  that 
any  breach  of  privilege  had  been  committed,  nor  was 
any  such  averment  contained  in  the  resolution  under 
which  they  were  summoned.    We  are  aware  of  no 
previous  case,  or  at  any  rate  of  no  recent  case,  in 
which  this  preliminary  step  has  not  in  some  form 
or  other  been  taken.     Either  the  House  itself  has 
resolved  before  summons  that  the  parties  summoned 
have,  in  fact,  been  guilty  of  the  Parliamentary  offence, 
or  it  has  had  before  it  the  distinct  allegation  of  one  of 
its  members  that  such  an  ofTence  has  been  qpmmitted. 
The  ruling  of  the  Speaker  adversely  to  the  objection  of 
Sir.  Cooke  appears  to  us  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  in 
pri\  ilege  much  beyond  its  hitherto  acknowledged  reach. 
Mr.  Peel's  account  of  what  has  occurred  is  that  the 
Committee  having  rej^orted  to  the  House  the  com- 
mission of  certain  acts  by  the  persons  charged,  "these 
"  gentlemen  are  asked  to  appear  at  the  bar  in  order  to 
"  state  anything  they  may  have  to  say  in  their  own 
"  defence,"  and  that,  after  hearing  them,  the  House 
will  decide  whether  they  have  committed  any  offence, 
and  wiU  take  such  action  as  it  thinks  right.    But,  to 
begin  with,  these  gentlemen  are  not  "  asked,"  but 
"  ordered,"  to  appear,  and  they  are  so  ordered  not 
because  they   are   charged  with  having  committed 
any   Parliamentary  offence,   but  in  order  that  the 
House    may    decide    whether   they    have    or  not. 
Surely  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the  House 
may   summon    anybody   it    jjleases    with   a  view 
— for  that   is   what   it   amounts   to — of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  summon 
him.    Of  course,  if  it  only  "  asks  "  him,  there  is  no 
harm  done  and  he  may  disobey  if  he  likes  ;  but  if,  as 
is  to  be  assumed,  the  House  regards  its  summons  as 
a  peremptory  one,  and  would  be  prepared  to  assert 
its  authority,  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  by  direct- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  person   disobeying,  we 
should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  able  to  make  a 
good  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  at  his 
instance.    The  Court  would  hardly  carry  their  respect 
for  Parliamentary  privilege  so  far  as  to  include  in  it  a 
right  of  arresting  any  one  of  the  Queen's  lieges  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  he  has  violated  that  privi- 
lege, and  subjecting  him,  if  he  takes  the  opposite  course, 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  breach  of  jirivilege 
itself. 

It  is  needless;  of  course,  to  say  that  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  indemnify  itself  against  its  disappointment 
with  much  promptitude.  There  were  ample  materials 
for  a  party  debate  in  the  facts  and  statements  ;  and 
when  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  had  interposed  with  the 
ludicrously  imj)ossible  amendment  that  the  House 
should  refuse  to  treat  the  directors  as  purged  of  their 
contempt  till  they  had  reinstated  their  discharged 
servant,  the  fun  began.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  con- 
tributed a  characteristic  speech,  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  draw  in  all  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  which  was,  or  could  be  represented 
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as,  unfavourable  to  the  directors  of  the  Cambrian  Rail- 
way Company ;  and  this,  of  course,  provoked  reply 
from  the  "  other  side"  of  the  Committee — Sir  William 
Harcourt  must  really  reconcile  himself  to  the  expres- 
sion— in  the  form  of  a  very  vigorous,  outspoken 
speech  from  ]Mi-.  MiLVAiN,  who,  of  course,  in  his  turn, 
cited  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  was,  or  appeared  to 
be,  unfavourable  to  Hood.  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  a  debate  of  this  kind  should  ever  end,  and  mid- 
night was,  in  fact,  reached  before  a  division  was 
taken  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone  having  no  contradistinction  to  his  followers 
adopted  a  sensible  and  dignified  tone  in  the  matter. 
Its  effect  is  to  pass  the  censure  of  the  House  upon  four 
persons  who  have  not  been  proved  to  have  committed 
the  offence  for  which  the  public  universally  believed 
them  to  have  been  summoned,  and  whose  actual  offence, 
though  no  doubt  technically  complete,  was  of  so  much 
less  serious  a  nature  that  the  public  will  now  wonder  at 
their  having  been  summoned.  Decidedly  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  seldom  shines  in  privilege  proceed- 
ings, has  here  shown  up  with  even  dimmer  lustre  than 
usual. 


MR.  FROUDE'S  APPOINTMENT. 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Froude  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
l^lace  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford  is  humorous,  unexpected,  and  satisfactory.  So 
little  direct  teaching  influence  is  exercised  by  Professors 
at  the  English  Universities,  that  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  secure  distinguished  personalities  than 
to  provide  jiainstaking  pedagogues.  Separat  ists  of  course 
have  raged,  and  Dryasdusts  bewailecl  themselves,  like 
the  doleful  creatures  they  are.  But  Mr.  Froude  is  quite 
the  greatest  historical  writer,  if  not  the  greatest  prose 
writer  of  any  kind,  that  England  possesses ;  and  though 
it  is  constitutionally  impossible  for  him  to  be  minutely 
accurate,  his  inaccuracies  have  been  quite  sufficiently 
visited  upon  him.  Of  this  visitation  we — slightly  alter- 
ing the  words  of  the  jovial  and  immortal  bishop — may 
say,  "  dear  heart!  We  took  our  Part  In  the  jolly  good 
days  and  old."  There  is  no  need  to  say  any  more  on 
that  side  of  the  matter ;  something  too  much,  indeed, 
may  have  been  said  as  it  was.  Minute  accuracy  in 
detail  is  only  the  small  game  of  history  in  any  case ; 
not  to  mention  that  those  who  pursue  it  by  no  means 
agree  as  to  each  other's  success  in  the  chase.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  becoming,  to  say  much 
on  the  sharp  opposition  which  existed  between  the 
late  and  the  present  Professor.  It  is  indeed,  in  a 
way,  a  justification  of  the  appointment ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  than  the  stereotyping  of  his- 
torical or  any  other  studies  in  a  great  Univer- 
sity after  the  fashion  of  any  school  or  clique.  It 
is,  however,  a  little  curious  that  the  charge  which, 
without  illiberality  or  partisanship,  can  be  brought 
against  the  historical  works  of  both  is  one  and  the 
same.  Had  either  Mr.  Froude's  History  of  the 
Tudors  or  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Normans  been 
compressed  into  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  length,  it 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  one  of  the  great 
history  books  of  the  world.  But  the  ventosa  et  enormis 
loquacitas  of  the  nineteenth  centm-y  seized  on  both,  and 
had  its  wicked  will  of  them,  as  it  has  had,  alas  !  of  many 
others  who  have  not  a  tithe  of  JNIr.  Froude's  literary 
genius  and  creative  faculty,  of  Mr.  Freeman's  con- 
scientious industry  and  determination  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a  period. 

We,  therefore,  welcome  Mr.  Froude's  appointment 
as  the  best  which  could  have  been  made.  A  silly  age 
which  hates  pluralities  would  probably  have  been 
scandalized  at  the  return  of  Bishop  Stubbs,  of  whom, 
parodying  yet  another  prelate,  we  may  say  that,  had 


his  historical  wi'iting  grace  as  it  has  authority,  it  would 
govern  the  whole  world  of  history.  The  only  other 
possible  competitor  is  even  further  below  Mr.  Froude 
in  grace  than  he  is  above  him  in  authority,  and  besides 
is  a  much  younger  man,  and  can  wait.  But  there  is 
another  thing  which  makes  us  welcome  it.  It  is  a 
blow  to  an  evil  spirit  which  prevails  too  much  now  in 
both  Universities,  and  especially  in  Oxford.  The  fcex 
Romuli,  which  has  pullulated  about  the  Parks  since 
those  two  ill-starred  measures  the  permission  of  mar- 
riage to  Fellows  and  the  dissociation  of  Fellowships 
from  orders,  has  grown  to  regard  all  University  ap- 
pointments as  a  sort  of  sportula  to  maintain  it  in  its 
busy  idleness  of  attending  boards  of  studies,  and  de- 
vising fresh  schools.  Whereby  has  come  to  be  substi- 
tuted, in  part  at  least,  a  huge  high-school,  with  time- 
tables and  syllabuses,  for  a  great  educating  University, 
where  the  genius  and  life  of  the  place,  with  certain 
exhibited,  but  not  enforced,  standards  of  humaner 
letters  and  arts,  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  younger 
generation,  while  ease  with  opportunities  of  study 
surrounds  the  elder,  till  they  drop  off  comfortably 
into  the  lap  of  livings  and  make  room  for  others. 
The  hungry  crew  of  men  forced  and  hot-bedded 
into  honoiu*s  without  any  genius  for  study,  and 
thereby  incapacitated  for  any  pursuit  but  teaching 
badly  what  they  have  badly  learnt,  will  not  like  Mr. 
Froude's  appointment  at  all.  They  will  say,  as  they 
said  of  Mr.  Freeman  himself,  that  he  is  "  not  in 
■"  harmony  with  modern  Oxford."  They  wiU  howl  in 
refrain  that  he  has  frequently  "  called  a  spirit  James 
•■  whose  name  was  John."  They  may  be  allowed  to  howl. 

It  is,  let  us  repeat,  sufficient  that  the  greatest  living* 
historical  writer  of  England  has  one  of  the  few  places 
which  in  England  reward  writers  after  their  kind,  and 
t  hat  t  he  sound  doctrine  of  re-establishing  distinguished 
children  of  the  University  from  time  to  time  in  that 
University,  though  they  may  not  have  been  serving 
University  tables  meanwhile,  is  exemplified.  There 
has  been  no  better  appointment  in  Oxford  since  Mr. 
Freeman's  owii. 


M.  VIAUD'S  RECEPTION. 

THE  very  distinguished  audience  which  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  French  Academy  to  enjoy  the  recep- 
tion of  the  naval  officer  whose  name  in  literature  is 
Pierre  I^oti  cannot  have  been  disappointed.  It  would 
be  doing  the  cream  of  Paris  wrong  to  suppose  that  it 
had  not  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  discharge  the  duty  of  de- 
livering the  eloge  of  Octave  Feuillet.  The  im- 
promptus uttered  on  these  occasions  are  commonly 
prepared  carefully  beforehand  ;  but  none  had  ever  been 
more  manifestly  polished  and  pointed  for  a  foreseen 
use  than  the  friendly  whisper  of  reproach  whick 
M.  Mezieres,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  of  wel- 
come, delivered  into  the  ear  of  the  author  of  Le 
Livre  de  la  Fitie  et  la  Mort — and  the  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  persons  all  very  "  gleg  at  the 
"  uptak  "  assembled  to  enjoy  the  occasion.  Assuredly 
M.  Mezieres  foresaw,  when  he  knew  that  the  duty  of 
welcoming  Pierre  Loti  had  fallen  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  constrained  to  complain  gently  to  the  new 
Academician,  "  You  take  away  a  very  agreeable  part 
'•  of  my  task  ;  you  have  spoken  of  yourself  just  as  I 
'■  should  have  liked  to  do  if  you  had  not  forestalled 
••  me."  It  is  easy  to  beheve  that,  as  once  happened 
in  a  duller  place — to  wit,  the  House  of  Commons — 
smiles  were  heard  in  that  Hall. 

Pierre  Loti,  who  has  always  discoursed  of  himself, 
and  other  things,  discovu-sed  of  himself  and  Octave 
Feuillet  in  his  accustomed  order  and  proportion.  Tt 
has  been  noted  of  this  ciuriously  artful  child  of  nature 
that  he  judges  all  things  in  Pierre  Loti,  and  it  was 
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but.  natural  that  he  should  so  judge  the  author  of  the 

Parisienne,  of  Julia  de  Trecceur,  and  of  Honneur 
d' Artiste.  We  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  only  tlie 
obligation  of  his  task  which  compelled  him  to  rank 
OciTAVE  Feuillet  among  the  persons  of  whom  Pierre 
LoTl  is  able  to  approve,  and  his  work  among  the 
things  which  the  author  of  Madame  Chrysantheme 
can  praise.  There  was  obvious  sincerity — not  the  less 
sincere  because  it  was  a  little  condescending  and  im- 
pertinent, with  an  air  which  would  fain  have  been  naif 
— in  the  certificate  to  character  given  to  Octave 
Feuillet.  "  I  think  that  we  were  both  made  to  be 
"  charmed  by  the  same  savage  simplicities  as  well  as  by 
"  the  same  refinements ;  a  common  disgust  of  all  that 
"  is  rather  gross  or  only  vulgar  united  us,  and  perhaps, 
"  also,  it  must  be  owned,  a  common  alienation,  too 
'■  disdainful,  not  quite  tolerant  enough,  scarcely  justi- 
"  fiable,  from  those  who  occupy  the  middle  rounds  of 
"  the  human  ladder — from,  I  mean,  the  half-education 
"  and  the  commonplacedness  of  the  bourgeois.''  Tliis 
is  Pierre  Loti  on  himself ;  for  of  Octave  Feuillet. 
the  truth  is  that  he  was  content  to  leave  the  world  to 
see  for  itself  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  That  is  one 
reason  why  no  man  has  ever  disputed  his  title,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  his  successor  there  have  been  doubts. 
Again,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Pierre  Loti  felt  that  he 
was  giving  a  substantial  reason  why  his  praise  of 
Fkuillet's  work,  and  its  superiority  to  "  naturalism," 
should  have  weight  when  he  said,  "  I  am  certain  of  it, 
"  I  who  come  from  the  open  air  outside" — outside, 
that  is,  of  the  hot-house  of  Paris.  But  some  have  said 
that,  though  PiERRE  LoTi  may  sail  to  Newfoundland 
or  again  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  he  always 
voyages  in  a  little  hot-house  of  his  own. 

Yet,  in  the  eloge  of  Pierre  Loti  and  of  Octave 
Feuillet,  the  new  Academician  did  not  fail  to  speak 
of  literature  and  things  which  have  interest.  That  he  is 
implicitly  to  be  believed  when  he  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  "  consecrated  language  of  criticism,"  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  is  somewhat  too  acutely  conscious  for  a 
gentleman  whose  boast  it  is  that  he  is  even  as  a  little 
bird  and  never  reads,  is  open  to  question.  Yet  he 
gave  a  criticism  or  text  for  its  consecrated  language 
which  deserves  thanks,  in  the  shape  of  a  comparison 
between  his  own  method  of  work  and  Octave 
Feuillet's.  He  forestalled  M.  Meziicres  by  saying, 
not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time — "  I  myself  have  never 
"  composed  a  novel.  I  have  never  written  but  when 
'•  my  mind  was  haunted  with  a  thing,  my  heart  throb- 
"  bing  with  a  suffering,  and  there  is  always  too  much 
"  of  myself  in  my  books."  But  Octave  Feuillet  was 
personally  absent  from  his  books,  and  so  was  compelled 
to  compose  a  plot,  to  find  personages,  to  work  his  story 
lip  to  an  inevitable  end.  This  toil,  which  frightens 
Pierre  Loti,  was  not  light  to  Octave  Feuillet,  but 
he  bore  it  as  the  unavoidable  burden  laid  on  him  who 
would  produce  literature.  Now  this  is  true,  and  it  has 
consequences  on  which  the  very  ingenious,  but  very 
self-conscious,  gentleman  who  said  it  may  well  reflect 
— if  not  with  resolutions  of  amendment,  at  least  with 
a  sobering  modesty.  There  is  in  Octave  Feuillet 
what  he  strove  to  give — namely,  incident,  character, 
and  plot.  Now  deduct  Pierre  Loti  from  Pierre 
IjOTi's  work,  and  there  is  very  little  but  word- 
painting.  Besides,  Octave  Feuillet,  by  keeping  liim- 
•self  out  of  his  books,  left  room  for  something 
which  is  rather  conspicuously  wanting,  even  in  the 
Roman  d'un  Spahi — which  is  passion.  Therefore, 
while  Pierre  Loti  is  right  in  saying  that  Octave 
Feuillet's  work  belongs  to  the  enduring  part  of  litera- 
ture, we  are  very  much  afraid  that  Pierre  Lotis  only 
lielongs  to  the  temporarily  popular,  and  will  in  time 
fall  into  the  merely  curious-  -which  illustrates  a  lite- 
rary fashion  of  egotism. 


THE  LA^TE  JOHN  MURRAY. 

THE  death  of  Mi'.  Muiray,  when  he  had  well  nigh 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  84,  is  an  event  which  has 
naturally  excited  general  interest  and  regret.  He  has  left 
very  many  fiiends  to  lament  him  deeply,  and  few  names 
have  been  more  familiar  to  the  English  pubHc  tlian  that  of 
the  head  of  the  great  j^ublishing  house  in  Albemarle  Street 
and  the  projector  of  the  famous  series  of  handbooks.  He 
died  in  the  house  which  is  immortally  associated  with  so 
mnny  illustrious  memories.  He  had  his  sorrows  and  liis 
trials  like  other  men  ;  very  recently  he  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  too  many  of  his  dearest  and  most  valued  intimates. 
But  his  long  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  beneficial  objects 
and  enterprises  in  which  he  found  unfailing  sources  of 
interest  and  enjoyment.  He  had  breatlied  a  literary 
atmosphere  from  his  childhood,  and  the  leisure  wliich  was 
always  more  or  less  energetic  was  passed  in  the  most  intel- 
lectual contemporary  society.  The  regrets  wliicli  have 
been  universally  expressed  ai'e  a  gi'atifying  tiibute  to  his 
fruitful  career  and  to  his  sterling  qualities.  The  dis- 
appointments of  aspiring  and  unsuccessful  authors  have 
made  it  the  fashion  to  abuse  publishers,  and  often  with 
little  reason.  But  no  man  who  ever  had  any  dealings  with 
him  had  anything  but  praise  for  Mr.  Murray,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Naturally  genei'ous  and  wai'm-hearted,  he  found', 
like  his  father,  that  a  Avise  liberality  is  the  best  policy ;  and 
probably  he  lost  nothing  in  the  long  run  by  sometimes 
carrying  liberality  to  excess. 

Since  its  small  beginnings  in  the  cramped  establishment 
in  Fleet  Street  fair  and  honourable  dealing  had  been  the 
tradition  of  the  house.  With  one  or  two  of  the  great  rival 
firms,  it  always  had  the  pick  of  the  best  books.  The  im- 
primatur of  Albemai'le  Street  assured  favourable  considera- 
tion to  an  unknown  writer,  and,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
author  who  had  made  his  mark,  perhaps  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  influenced  critical  opinion.  The  ciitics  placed 
great  faith  in  Mr.  Murray's  sound  literary  judgment, 
matured  as  it  was  by  his  long  experience.  When  he  decided 
to  enter  into  i-elations  with  an  author,  he  identified  the 
authoi's  interests  with  his  own,  and  generally  secured  a 
lifelong  friend.  His  genial,  and  latterly  his  fiitherly,  manner 
was  UTesistibly  engaging ;  for  it  was  simply  the  outward 
sign  of  a  natui^al  warmth  of  heart,  and  he  could  venture, 
with  little  risk  of  giving  offence,  to  offer  unpalatable  advice 
or  to  speak  misatisfactory  home-truths.  Sensible  men,  in 
their  business  intercourse  with  him,  learned  to  appi-eciate 
that  shrewd  and  educated  intelligence,  and  to  value  those 
invaluable  counsels.  The  house  in  Albemarle  Street  has 
always  been  famed  for  its  hospitality,  and  Mr.  ISIun-ay 
seldom  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  at  the  head  of  his 
own  dinner-table,  where  the  company  was  sure  to  be  select 
and  representative.  His  own  information  was  as  minute 
and  exact  as  it  was  miscellaneous ;  he  was  readily  served 
by  an  admirably  retentive  memory  ;  he  could  draw  fi-eely, 
by  way  of  illusti'ation,  on  his  various  and  vivid  recollections ; 
and  as  a  simple  and  unaffected  raconteur  he  had  very  few 
rivals.  His  guests,  indeed,  would  have  sometimes  wished  that 
he  had  shown  them  less  consideration  ;  and  would  willingly 
have  left  him  to  monopolize  the  conversation  which  he  only 
suggested  or  guided. 

Had  it  not  been  his  fortune  to  be  born  a  publisher,  he 
might  have  made  himself  a  name  in  literature  or  politics  ; 
and  we  have  always  thought,  in  especial,  that  he  might 
have  shone  as  a  Church  dignitary,  and  graced  the  epis- 
copal Bench,  which  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
administrative  talent.  But  it  was  in  familiar  tele-d,-tete 
that  Mr.  Murray  was  most  delightful.  For  then,  when 
he  felt  that  he  was  communicating  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, he  had  every  reason  for  unreserve,  and  would 
abandon  himself  to  the  flow  of  his  recollections.  The 
Laureate  and  Mr.  Glad.stone  are  living  still,  hut  they  have 
been  following  their  own  well-defined  paths,  tending  either 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  hermit  or  to  the  turmoil  of  political 
battle.  We  know  not  where  we  could  go  now  to  find  the 
man  who  could  speak  from  knowledge  and  memory  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  of  the  Lake  Poets  when  they  were  the  mark  for 
cheap  sneers  and  ridicule,  and  of  Southey  when  he  recouped 
himself  for  unremunerative  Thalahas  and  heavy  Brazilian 
Histories,  by  his  receipts  as  the  most  versatile  and  regular 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Quarterly. 

In  fact,  the  man  must  liave  been  dull  indeed  who  could 
have  been  brought  up  in  50  Albemarle  Street  without 
becoming  bright  and   instructive.    The   times  and  the 
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publishing  trade  have  greatly  changed  since  the  third 
Murray  was  a  youth.  The  metropolis  was  but  a  place  of 
casual  resort  for  the  most  illustrious  lights  in  the  literary 
world.  Scott  was  living  his  busy  days  between  Edinburgh 
and  Abbotsford  ;  Byron,  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  his 
reputation,  was  sojourning  for  the  most  part  in  foreign 
lands ;  Wordsworth  was  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  Southey  at 
Greta'  Hall,  where,  instead  of  borrowing  consignments  of 
books  from  a  "  London  Library,"  he  collected,  poor  as  he 
was,  a  valuable  library  of  his  own.  Crabbe  was  in  a  quiet 
parsonage  at  Trowbridge  ;  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  flush  of 
her  fame,  seems  seldom  to  have  stirred  fi-om  Edgeworths- 
town ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  multiplying  examples  in- 
definitely. There  was  no  literary  Place  of  Assemblage  like 
the  Athenaeum,  where  men  of  sympathetic  tastes  might 
meet  on  a  common  ground.  When  any  of  these  celebrities 
made  a  journey  to  town,  one  of  the  first  items  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  a  call  in  Albemarle  Street.  It  was  an  object 
of  ambition  to  those  who  were  scarcely  in  the  first  flight  of 
the  famous  to  be  made  free  of  the  afternoon  causeries  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  those  who  were  best  worth  seeing 
were  to  be  seen,  and  all  that  was  best  worth  hearing  was  to 
be  heard.  Young  Mui-ray  had  the  run  of  that  room  and 
its  society.  So  many  biographical  details  have  been  given 
in  the  course  of  the  last  week  that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  these.  Yet  we  must  recall  as  most  significant  two 
memorable  events  on  which  Murray  always  looked  back 
with  natural  satisfiiction.  He  had  seen  Scott  and  Byron 
the  best  of  friends,  when  they  had  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
old  feud  of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  he 
had  been  pi  esent  at  the  burning  of  the  Byron  Memoirs,  when 
what  would  have  been  the  sensational  volumes  of  the  season 
vanished  up  the  drawing-room  chimney  in  smoke.  As  for  the 
pictures  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  dining-room,  they 
are  family  portraits,  in  an  original  sense.  They  ai'e  the 
pictorial  records  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  house  of 
Mui-ray.  They  represent  its  connexions  with  travel  and 
science,  history,  divinity,  and  picturesque  biography.  There 
are  the  early  African  and  Arctic  explorei-s — Denham, 
Clapperton,  Lander,  and  BaiTOW ;  there  are  Hallam  and 
Basil  Hall  and  George  Borrow.  In  those  days,  when  life 
was  taken  tolerably  easily,  books  were  not  being  multiplied 
to  satiety ;  an  author  took  time  to  write  ;  the  public  had 
leisure  to  read  and  enjoy ;  so  each  new  aspirant  to  litei'ary 
fame  had  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  according  to  his 
merits. 

We  have  not,  as  we  have  said,  gone  into  biographical 
detail ;  but  no  notice  of  Mr.  Mui'ray  would  do  him  justice 
did  it  not  advert  to  the  most  valuable  of  the  books  which 
he  himself  introduced  to  the  public.  We  remember 
the  sensation  excited  by  the  publication  of  Layard's 
wonderful  discoveries,  which  remunerated  the  writer 
beyond  his  dreams,  gave  him  the  lift  on  the  ladder  he 
has  been  climbing  since,  and  rapidlj'  lan  into  succes- 
sive editions.  Mr.  Murray  had  appreciated  them  favour- 
ably at  once  as  much  for  the  charm  of  the  style  as  the 
stiiking  interest  of  the  subject.  He  continued  to  bring 
out  the  works  of  Hallam  and  Lord  Stanhope.  He  pub- 
lished Grote's  Gretce  and  the  legal  biographies  by  Lord 
Campbell.  He  published  the  sumptuous  edition  of  "  Pope  " 
originated  by  Croker,  continued  and  completed  by  El  win  and 
Courthope.  He  stood  sponsor  to  all  the  Philosophy  of 
Darwin,  the  Travels  of  Livingstone,  and  the  Archffiological 
Researches  of  Schliemann.  He  published  KUgler's  Handbook 
of  Painting  ;  volumes  by  Dean  Milman,  Dean  Stanley,  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  Du  Chaillu,  &c.  These,  of  course,  are  but  a 
few  among  the  many,  and  very  possibly  we  may  have 
omitted  some  works  of  equal  importance.  In  launching  a 
great  enterprise  he  grudged  neither  trouble  nor  money,  and 
many  of  his  voluminous  serial  publications  are  not  only 
standard  but  unique  authorities.  The  Sjjeahers  Commen- 
tary, thanks  to  the  careful  selection  of  the  learned  con- 
tributors, has  taken  a  place  of  its  own  in  English 
divinity.  It  was  so  far  back  as  1843  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
William  Smith,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  who  was 
to  become  one  of  his  closest  fiiends  and  his  staunchest 
literary  ally.  The  fruits  of  the  happy  connexion  are 
to  be  found  in  the  almost  stupendous  series  of  "  Dic- 
tionaries," on  antiquities  and  biographies,  secular  and 
religious,  Pagan  and  Christian,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
revolutionized  historical  methods,  and  recast  a  mass  of 
ancient  matter  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  scholars  and 
students.    It  only  remains  to  remind  our  leaders  that  Mr. 


Murray  was  himself  a  writer,  and  an  able  writer.  In  1889 
he  contributed  a  spai'kling  article  to  his  own  magazine,  on 
the  oiigin  of  his  handbooks.  He  mentioned  that  exactly 
sixty  years  before  he  had  first  set  foot  on  the  Continent, 
when  he  found  himself  literally  abroad,  for  want  of  the 
most  rudimentary  guidance.  Characteristically  he  saw  a 
great  opportunity  and  seized  it.  He  noted  down  every- 
thing likely  to  be  useful  to  his  countrymen,  who  were 
beginning  again  to  betake  themselves  to  touring  on  the 
Continent.  And  he  came  home  to  write  the  original 
editions  of  the  handbooks  for  "  Holland,  Belgium,  ancl  the 
Rhine,"  for  "  Switzerland  "  and  for  "  France,"  which  wei'e 
the  indispensable  companions  of  the  travelling  Briton  long 
befoie  Baedeker  or  Joanne  had  been  heai  d  of.  Mr.  Mui'ray 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  Albemarle  Street  as  elsewhere ; 
but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  interests 
and  reputation  of  the  house  could  be  safely  bequeathed  to 
his  sons.  The  fourth  John  Muri-ay,  who  for  years  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management,  is  not  only  an, 
admirable  man  of  busine.ss,  but  a  genial  and  highly  educated 
man  of  the  world. 


A  BORDER  TOWER 

IN  one  of  his  letters  to  Carlyle,  Goethe,  expressing  the 
interest  with  which  he  has  read  his  correspondent's 
glowing  description  of  Craigenputtock,  says  that  he  has 
identified  the  site  on  the  map,  and  congratulates  him  on 
having  chosen  the  western  bank  of  the  Nith  for  his  abode, 
because  he  observes  that  the  precipitous  mountains  of 
granite  leave  hardly  amy  room  for  perambulations  on  the 
eastern  bank.  Had  Goethe  ever  fulfilled  Carlyle's  repeated 
prayer  by  visiting  Craigenputtock,  the  illusion  of  soaring 
crests  and  deep-rolling  river  might  have  been  sadly  dispelled 
by  the  reality  of  low,  bare  Galloway  hills  and  petulant 
brawling  Nith.  In  like  manner  when  Washington  Irving 
first  visited  Abbotsford,  and  Scott  took  him  to  the  top  of 
the  Delectable  Moimtains  to  show  him  the  widespread 
glories  of  Lammermuir,  Torwoodlee,  Ettrick,  and  Teviot- 
dale,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  enchanted 
scene  of  border  chivalry  :  — 

I  gazed  about  me  [he  wrote  afterwards]  for  a  time  with 
mute  surprise,  I  may  almost  say  with  disappointment.  I 
beheld  a  mere  succession  of  grey,  waving  hills,  line  beyond 
line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  monotonous  in  their  aspect, 
and  so  destitute  of  trees  that  one  could  almost  see  a  stout 
fly  walking  along  their  outline ;  and  the  far-famed  Tweed 
appeared  a  naked  stream,  between  bare  hills,  without  a  tree 
or  thicket  on  its  banks.  And  yet  such  had  been  the  magic 
web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  whole,  that  it 
had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  I  had 
beheld  in  England. 

It  is  true  that,  had  we  never  quaflfed  the  spirit  of  Scott's 
romance,  the  hills  that  tower  so  grandly  in  his  lays  might 
have  remained  for  us  but  geological  dwai'fs,  the  vaunted 
merse  but  indifferently  drained  meadow,  the  grey  peles  of 
Smailholm  and  Earlstoun  but  narrow  housing  for  the  heroes 
of  Border  war — carverunt  quia  vate  sacra;  but  nevermore 
shall  one  pass  through  this  land  indifferent  to  the  apocalypse 
which  has  invested  every  foot  of  the  way  with  chivalrous 
and  patriotic  association.  Familiarity  has  brought  no  con- 
tempt, but  only  tender  reverence  for  the  names  of — ■ 

Ercildoune  and  Cowdenknowes, 

Where  Homes  had  anee  commanding ; 
And  Drygrange  with  its  milk-white  ewes 

'Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
The  bird  that  flies  through  Redpath  trees 

And  Qladswood  banks  each  morrow, 
May  chant  and  sing  sweet  Leader  Haugh 

And  bonnie  howms  o'  Yarrow. 

In  the  last  journey  which  Walter  Scott  made  beside  his 
beloved  river,  when  a  deeply  sorrowful  procession  followed 
his  remains  to  their  I'esting- place  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the 
route  lay  close  to  the  ancient  tower  of  Bemersyde.  In  one 
respect  this  fortalice  is  to  be  distinguished  from  many 
scores  of  similar  strongholds  built  to  protect  tlie  Scottish 
Marches — namely,  that,  from  the  time  when  earliest  mention 
of  it  is  made,  it  has  remained  in  the  posses.sion  of  a  single 
family.  In  the  day  that  is,  when  geologists  and  ice-age 
theorists  deal  nonchalantly  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  seven  centuries  may  seem  but  as  a  watch  in  the 
night ;  yet  Great  Britain  contains  very  few  estates  possessed 
at  present  by  the  descendants,  even  though  collateral,  of 
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those  who  owned  them  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IT.  The 
enduiance  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  in  their  primitive 
home  is  tlie  more  I'emaikable  because  they  have  nevei'  been 
a  ,  powerful  family ;  neither  have  their  possessions  ever 
exceeded  a  modest  aci'eage.  It  has,  moreover,  been  im- 
pressed on  popular  attention  by  the  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  family  of 
Haig  had  been  for  less  than  a  century  in  possession  : — 

Tyde  what  may  betyde, 

flaig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemersyde. 

The  great  territorial  families  of  the  thirteenth  century — the 
Avenels,  Soulis,  and  Maxwells,  the  De  Viponts,  De  Vescis, 
and  DeMorvilles — have  passed  away  from  Tweedside,  having 
either  died  out  or  exchanged  their  estates  for  lands  in  other 
districts ;  the  powerful  religious  houses  also — the  Austin 
Canons  of  Jedburgh,  the  Tironensian  monks  of  Kelso,  the 
Cistercians  of  Meliose,  and  the  Prremonstratensians  of  Dry- 
burgh — have  long  since  disappeared ;  but  still — Haig  is 
Haig  of  Bemersyde. 

But  though  the  race  does  not  owe  its  preservation  to  its 
greatness,  neither  does  it  do  so  to  its  obscurity  or  indolence  ; 
its  history  is  an  epitome  of  the  \icissitudes  incident  to  land- 
o^\^ling  in  a  country  constantly  on  the  defensive  against  a 
powerfid  neighbour.  The  fifth  owner  of  Bemersyde  fought 
undei'  Wallace  at  Stii'ling  Biidge ;  the  sixth  followed  Bruce 
to  Bannockburn  and  died  .a  soldier's  death  at  Halidon  Hill ; 
the  eighth  laid  down  his  life  with  the  Douglas  on  the  bloody 
slopes  of  Otterbourne ;  the  tenth  was  killed  at  Piperdean ; 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  fought  on  opposite  sides  at  the 
ciAdl  conflict  of  Sauchieburn — the  last-named,  William,  fall- 
ing with  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry  at  Flodden  Field  in 
15 13.  In  those  rare  intervals  when  slaying  was  slack  in 
their  owti  country  the  sons  of  the  house  sought  soldier's 
fortune  on  the  Continent.  There  is  preserved  among  the 
family  papers  a  letter  written  in  1626  by  James  Haig,  an 
ofiicer  in  the  garrison  at  Utrecht,  to  the  laird,  his  brother, 
imploi'ing  him  to  send  him  some  clothes,  which,  he  says,  are 
essential  to  his  promotion  : — 

Zou  sail  take  a  view  of  my  mother's  lettar,  where  I  intreited 
her  ernestlie  to  send  me  over  cloathes,  in  so  much  I  doe  ex- 
pect a  Collar  of  my  colonell ;  and  to  that  I  be  into  ffashion  I  am 
ashamed  to  presoum  in  the  samen.  Wharby  I  entreit  zou,  my 
dear  brother,  to  show  her  credit  in  the  samen  ;  ffor  gif  scho 
doe  not,  I  am  undone,  flbr  I  am  all  out  of  ffashione.  Itt  is 
agenst  nattural  ITavour  toe  mak  me  loss  my  owen  flbrtun  Ifor 
lacke  of  putthig  me  into  li'ashioun. 

Neither  were  the  Haigs  behind  the  "  ffashioun  "  of  Scot- 
tish families  in  occasional  disdain  of  the  law.  In  1535 
Hobert  Haig  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session  in  Edinbui-gh,  and  convicted  of  three  separate 
acts  of  "  stouthrief  and  spulzie,"  committed  against  his 
neighbours  the  Haliburtons  of  Mei"toun ;  having,  in  the 
years  151 9,  1521,  and  1522,  driven  oS  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  fi'om  their  lands.  Abduction,  again,  as  students  of 
mediitval  fomily  history  must  be  aware,  was  a  favourite 
pastime  of  country  gentlemen  of  old,  and  no  stain  was  im- 
puted to  the  scutcheon  of  the  Laird  of  Bemersyde  because, 
in  1675,  he  assisted  in  carrying  ofi"  Jean  Home,  heiress  of 
Ayton,  and  forcibly  married  her  to  "a  poor  young  boy, 
George  Home,  son  to  Kimmerghame." 

Curiously  enough  this  same  Laird  Anthony  had,  some 
years  before,  joined  what  Kii'kton  and  Wodrow  termed  the 
"  abhominable  sect  of  the  Quakers,"  and  remained  attached 
to  their  doctiines  long  enough  to  introduce  a  new  set  of 
names  into  the  family  tree.  His  first  six  children  were 
named  Jacob,  Zerubabel,  Hannah,  Zerubabel  (2),  Lazarus, 
and  Emmanuel ;  but,  later,  there  are  symptoms  of  back- 
sliding ajipai'ent  in  the  worldly  names  chosen  for  the  three 
youngest — Hibernia,  William,  and  Joan.  However,  he 
remained  long  enough  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
suff'er  impi'isonment  on  that  account  for  two  years.  It  be- 
hoved men  of  that  time  to  be  moderate  in  expressing 
their  religious  con\'ictions,  for  Anthony's  brother,  William, 
got  into  trouble  from  his  association  with  Lord  Balmerino, 
whose  indictment,  by-the-bye,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  day,  is  a  model  of  legal  venom.  Bal- 
merino's  "  Supplication  again.st  ParHamentary  Bishops "  is 
therein  described  as  a  "  scandalous,  reproachful,  odious,  in- 
famoiis,  and  seditious  libel,"  conceived  by  "the  malicious 
heart  of  the  penner  in  ane  most  bitter,  invective  and  viper- 
ous style,"  In  which  reproaches  against  the  King  are  "  most 
despitefully  belched  and  vomited  forth,"  and  good  subjects 
called  on,  in  metaphors  worthy  of  the  most  voluble  of 


washerwomen,  "  to  crush  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg,  and  to 
abhor  it  as  a  pestilential  clout !  " 

Measured  by  the  change  of  manners  and  customs,  the 
distance  in  time  since  the  Haigs  established  their  home- 
stead on  the  bold  blufi:"  between  Leaderfoot  and  Di-yburgh 
seems  even  greater  than  when  it  is  measured  by  centuries. 
It  is  grimly  gratifying  in  these  days  of  allotments,  small 
holdings,  and  Free  Education,  to  I'ead  the  signature  of 
Petrus  del  Hage  attached  to  the  instrument  whereby 
Richard  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scotland,  sold  to  Henry 
St.  Clair  in  1 166  the  persons  of  Edmund,  the  son  of  Bonda, 
and  Gillemichel  his  brother,  and  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  all  their  progeny,  for  the  sum  of  three  merks  (40 
sliillings). 

The  scenery  has  altered  not  less  than  the  manners  of 
men.  The  uplands  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  the  nakedness  of 
which  impressed  Washington  Irving  so  unfavourably,  were 
then  unbroken  woodland  : — 

The  King  was  cumand  thro'  Caddonford, 
And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he ; 

They  saw  the  derke  foreste  them  before, 
They  thought  it  awsome  fer  to  see. 

There  is  nothing  more  "  awsome  "  to  be  encountered  now 
than  the  thriving  plantations  round  the  quiet  seats  of 
country  gentlemen,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  old  forest  is, 
here,  a  birken  shaw  in  a  hill  glen,  or,  there,  a  few  crouch- 
ing oaks  and  scattered  pines  on  the  cliffs  opposite  Old 
Melrose.  But  the  "  Covin'  Tree,"  a  huge  Spanish  chestnut, 
still  stands  between  the  old  tower  and  the  ancient  "  pleuse  " 
or  pleasure-ground.  From  beneath  its  shade  one  may  still 
gaze  across  the  valley  on  conscious  Eildon,  triply  cleft ;  one 
may  still  pass  along  the  narrow  paved  way  down  which 
many  a  lord  of  Bemersyde  has  been  carried  to  burial  in 
St.  Mary's  aisle  of  Dryburgh  ;  still  broad  Tweed  fills  the 
leafy  shaws  with  the  sound  of  waters,  and  still  the  salmon, 
year  by  year  returning,  linger  long  among  the  loops  and 
bends  between  the  Monk's  Ford  and  Gladswood,  making 
the  Bemersyde  fishing  renowned  among  the  casts  of  Upper 
Tweed. 

The  tables  are  turned  now.  Of  yore  it  behoved  the 
Scot  to  keep  a  good  grip  of  his  geir,  and  to  have  his 
neighbours  and  retainers  spring  lightly  to  saddle  at  short 
notice,  if  he  would  protect  his  flocks  and  herds  from  "  our 
auld  enemies  of  England."  But  the  golden  tide  sets 
northward  now,  and  what  used  to  be  reckoned  an  earl's 
ransom  is  wdUngly  paid  by  many  a  Southerner  for  two  or 
three  casts  in  the  famous  stream,  whereby  much  and 
welcome  siller  is  brought  to  the  worthy  dwellers  on  its  banks. 
With  which  state  of  things  the  Scottish  borderer  ought  to 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  becomingly  content ;  nor  will  he  be  at 
the  pains  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us  because  the  interest  we 
feel  in  him  and  his  country  is  founded  on  association  with  a 
social  state  to  return  to  which  would  be  most  uncomfortable 
for  all  of  us.  Nevertheless,  to  show  our  good  will  to  him 
and  his  fair  river,  we  will  make  him  a  gratuitous  advertise- 
ment, and  pronounce  an  opinion  that  nowhere  is  the  angler 
more  likely  to  realize  his  aspiration  of  "  a  tight  line  "  than 
m  the  swift  streams  and  darkling  pools  of  Bemersyde. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  in 
Simmons's  case  has  naturally  been  received  with  much 
favour  by  bankers,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  tend  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple,  and  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  the  owaier  of  certain  bonds  which  he  left 
for  safe  keeping  with  his  brokers,  Messrs.  Herapath,  Delmar, 
&  Co.  Without  his  authority  or  knowledge  Delmar,  a 
partner  in  the  fu-m,  sold  the  bonds  and  bought  back  an 
equal  amount  of  similar  bonds.  These  latter  he  pledged 
with  the  Joint- Stock  Bank.  Subsequently  the  firm  became 
bankrupt,  and  then  Mr.  Simmons  apphed  for  his  bonds. 
The  bank  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  the  case  went  for 
trial,  and  in  all  the  Courts  it  was  decidedly  favourably  to 
Mr.  Simmons  until  Monday,  when  the  House  of  Lords 
reversed  the  previous  judgments.  The  grounds  on  which 
the  House  of  Lords  based  its  decision  are  that  the 
bonds  are  negotiable  instruments,  the  title  in  which 
passes  by  mere  delivery,  and  that  the  bank  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  Delmar  was  exceeding  his  au- 
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thority  in  pledging  them.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
previous  decision  in  this  case  and  that  in  Lord  Sheiiield's 
case  have  made  many  bankers  unwilling  to  lend  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  argue  fairly  enough 
that  it  is  useless  to  make  inquiries  ;  for,  if  a  man  is  dishonest 
enough  to  appropriate  the  property  of  others,  he  is  not 
likely  to  stop  at  an  untruth  ;  and,  furthermore,  that,  even  if 
the  fact  were  otherwise,  it  woidd  offend  honest  customers  to 
ask  if  they  wei'e  authorized  to  pledge  securities  offered  by 
them  ;  and,  la,stly,  that  many  principals  would  be  unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  were  pledging  securities  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Therefore  the  more 
cautious  bankers  have  been  unwilling  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  business,  and  consequently  the  decisions  had  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decision  is  hard  upon  investors.  All  prudent  owners  of 
securities  which  pass  by  delivery  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
in  future  that,  if  they  leave  those  secui'ities  for  safe  keeping 
with  their  brokers  and  the  brokers  are  dishonest,  they 
cannot  recover  from  the  bank  and  have  no  redress  should 
the  broker  become  banki'upt.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
investor  pure  and  simple  can  avoid  danger  by  himself 
taking  care  of  his  securities.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
bondholders  who  from  time  to  time  have  to  borroAv  iipon 
their  bonds,  and  for  that  purpose  they  must  entrust  their 
property  to  brokers,  who  may  under  this  new  decision  make 
away  with  that  property  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
of  the  principals.  Besides,  even  the  most  careful  investor 
will  have  to  leave  property  in  the  hands  of  his  brokers  for 
some  little  time  every  now  and  then,  and  he  will  do  so  in 
future  at  his  own  risk. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  re- 
duced their  rate  of  discount  from  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
had  stood  for  twelve  weeks,  to  2^  per  cent.  Unless  a  very 
active  demand  for  gold  for  abroad  should  spx-ing  up,  it  is 
expected  that  the  rate  will  be  soon  reduced  to  2  per  cent., 
and  that  money  will  continue  abundant  and  cheap  for  a 
considerable  time. 

The  price  of  silver  has  been  fluctuating  rapidly.  It  rose 
to  a  little  over  4od.  per  oz.,  and  then  fell  to  39jC?.  per  oz. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  woidd  look  as  if  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  fiu-ther  fall,  since  the  production  is  being 
restricted  everywhere. 

A  much  better  feeling  prevails  in  the  stock  mai-kets 
this  week,  and  there  has  been  especially  a  very  sharp  re- 
covery in  American  Railroad  securities.  Apparently  we 
are  about  to  see  a  resumption  of  the  rise  -which  was 
checked  immediately  after  Christmas  by  the  large  and  per- 
sistent selling  of  European  holders.  Investors  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  non-dividend-paying  shares  are  little 
more  than  gambling  counters.  They  may  be  run  up  lapidly 
by  speculators  ;  but,  if  so,  they  are  sure  to  have  a  sharp  fall 
afterwards.  In  any  case,  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  ex- 
cept for  those  great  capitalists  in  the  United  States  who 
desire  to  get  control  of  the  Companies.  Investors,  there- 
foi-e,  should  let  non-dividend-paying  shares  severely  alone. 
Amongst  dividend-paying  shares,  again,  some  appear  to  us 
cheap  at  the  present  quotations,  whUe  others  are  exceed- 
ingly high  ;  and,  considering  the  uncertainties  attending 
the  silver  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  present  piices  can  be  maintained.  The  investor 
pure  and  simple  will  do  best  by  confining  himself  to  the 
purchase  of  bonds.  But  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  some 
American  bonds  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
gold,  while  othei's  are  payable  in  currency — that  is  to 
say,  in  whatever  for  the  time  being  may  be  legal  tender 
money  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  moment 
gold  is  the  standard ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  silver  difficulties  may  induce  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  single  silvei-  standard.  That  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely,  but  it  is  possible,  and  the  investor  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  the  possibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  currency 
bonds  are  less  in  demand,  and  therefore  somewhat  lower 
in  price  than  gold  bonds.  The  gold  bonds,  speaking 
generally,  are  a  safe  purchase,  as  they  yield  the  investor 
from  4  to  5^  per  cent. ;  but  the  investor  should  take  care 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  actual  position  and  the  futui'e 
prospects  of  the  particular  Company  whose  bonds  he  is  in- 
clined to  buy.  For  some  time  past,  too,  there  has  been  a 
marked  recovery  in  Argentine  securities,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  woi'st  of  the  crisis  is  over,  and  that 
now  there  will  be  a  steady,  though  slow,  improvement.  The 
investor  will  do  wisely  to  confine  himself  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  debenture  stocks  of  good  railway  and  other 


industrial  Companies.  Their  value  depends  principally 
upon  the  state  of  trade,  whereas  Government  securities 
of  every  kind  are  affected  by  politics,  and  for  the  moment 
the  political  outlook  is  leather  uncertain.  Still,  the  specula- 
tive investor — the  man,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  willing  to 
take  some  lisk  for  the  sake  of  probable  high  profits — 
will  in  all  likelihood  do  well  if  he  buys  National  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  also  the  ordinary  stocks  of  good  railways. 
But  he  should  be  cai'eful  not  to  buy  moi'e  than  he  can  pay 
for  and  lock  away  for  some  time  without  troubling  himself 
as  to  an  immediate  I'eturn.  If  he  begins  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  buys  upon  every  fall,  he  will  probably  do  well. 
Thei'e  is  a  still  better  prospect  of  gain  in  the  case  of  the 
shai'es  of  well-managed  South  African  mining  Companies  ; 
but  the  investor  who  desires  safety  above  eveiything,  and 
needs  the  interest  for  his  income,  should  let  them  alone ; 
mining  propei'ties  are  too  uncertain  for  him.  The  specvila- 
tive  investor,  who  can  take  lisks,  if  he  buys  with  judgment 
will  almost  certainly  make  money.  The  gold-fields  are  now 
pi'oved  to  be  rich,  and  some  of  the  Companies  are  well 
managed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  classes,  whether  the 
cautious  investor  or  the  bold  speculatoi-,  will  do  well  to 
avoid  inter- Bourse  securities.  As  a  rule,  they  ai'e  too  high, 
and  the  conditions,  political  and  financial,  all  over  the 
Continent  are  too  dangerous. 


Except  in  the  American  mai'ket  the  changes  in  quota,- 
tions  have  not  been  considerable  dming  the  week.  Consols 
closed  on  Thursday  at  96y\,  a  rise  compai'ed  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  J.  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  95,  also  a  rise  of  ^- ;  but  Four  per 
Cent.  Bupee-paper  closed  at  66|,  a  fall  of  i.  In  Home 
Railway  stocks  the  movements  have  generally  been  up- 
wards. Thus  North-Western  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  1 7  if,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of ; 
Great  Western  closed  at  159I,  a  rise  of  f;  and  Great 
Eastern  closed  at  89^,  also  a  rise  of  |.  In  the  American 
mai'ket  dividend-paying  shares  have  not  moved  very  much 
with  the  exception  of  Louisville  and  Nashville,  which  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  77J,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thui'sday  of  as  much  as  3|.  But  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  during  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  a  very  hea\^  iixll  in  those  shares,  and  now  prospects 
in  the  South  are  improving.  On  the  other  hand,  non- 
dividend-paying  shares  have  risen  very  considerably. 
To  begin  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  whose 
eai'nings  are  increasing  enormously,  and  which  is  expected 
to  pay  a  handsome  dividend  by-and-bye,  the  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  8i|,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
pi'eceding  Thursday  of  3^-,  Union  Pacific  shares  closed 
at  4  7  ^,  a  rise  of  2  ^ ;  Erie  shares  closed  at  3  2  ^,  a  rise  of  1 5- ;  and 
Atchison  closed  at  38^,  also  a  rise  of  i  These  shares  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  investoi's.  There  has  not  been  much 
movement  in  Argentine  Raili'oad  secuiities ;  but  the  National 
and  Provincial  Bonds  and  the  Cedulas  have  risen  consider- 
ably. The  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  closed  at  66j,  a  rise 
of  I.  The  National  Cedulas  of  the  "A"  series  closed  at 
27,  a  rise  of  2,  and  Buenos  Ayi'es  Six  per  Cents  closed  at 
29-31,  also  a  rise  of  2.  In  inter- Bourse  secuiities  there 
have  not  been  important  changes.  Greek  bonds  of  1884 
closed  at  62,  a  rise  of  i,  and  Italian  closed  at  88},  also  a 
rise  of  i. 


SIR  HENRY  MORGAN. 

THE  name  of  Morgan  was  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
West  Indies  in  early  times.  One  who  bore  it  had 
been  Lieutenant-Governor  to  Modyford,  and  had  lost  his 
life  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia  in  the  second 
Dutch  War,  through  pure  excess  of  Welsh  courage  and 
choler  acting  on  a  body  enfeebled  by  years,  a  gross  habit, 
and  the  tropical  climate  ;  for,  as  Modyford  reported,  "  the 
good  old  Colonel,  leaping  out  of  the  boat,  and  being  a 
corpulent  man,  got  a  strain,  and  his  spirit  being  great,  he 
pursued  the  enemy  over-earnestly  on  a  hot  day,  so  that  he 
surfeited  and  died."  This  Morgan  had  been  Colonel- 
General  to  the  King  in  South  Wales  in  the  rising  of  that 
Poyer  who  may  or  may  not  have  been,  like  Seithenyn  ap 
Seithyn,  drunken.  That  Henry  Morgan  was  oi"  his  kin  does 
not  appear.  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  who  became  Governor 
I  when  Modyford  had  been  removed  in  a  manner  which  has 
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not  its  like  in  the  history  of  English  colonies,  says  that  he 
■was  a  good  fellow,  and  one  who,  coming  to  the  West  Indies 
as  a  private  gentleman,  had  thriven  by  his  own  valour.  The 
buccaneer  writers  say  that  he  came  to  the  islands  as  an 
articled  servant  and  took  to  the  sea  when  his  time  was  up. 
Possibl)-  these  are  versions  of  the  same  story,  which  we 
may  guess  to  be  this — that  Henry  Morgan  came  to  the 
West.  Indies  about  i66o  with  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair 
-of  bi'eeches.  Certain  it  is  that  when  he  came  to  be  a  great 
man  he  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman,  and 
that,  a.s  he  wrote  not  ill.  it  would  seem  that  he  had  received 
some  schooling.  Neither  was  he  a  mere  wastrel  of  the 
order  of  that  buccaneer  who  gave  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
eight,  as  the  chronicler  Esquemeling  records,  to  a  certain 
young  woman  that  he  might  at  his  leisure  contemplate  her 
chai-ms  in  that  state  which  Mr.  Horsley  thought  unseemly  to 
be  painted.  He  was  one  of  those  more  civil  buccaneers 
much  praised  by  Governor  ]\Iodyfoi-d  who  built  houses  and 
stocked  plantations  with  their  booty,  thereby  proving  how 
good  a  thing  it  was  that  the  Spaniard  should  be  plundered, 
for  tiius  was  His  Majesty's  island  notably  enriched. 

In  1 668,  after,  as  we  may  believe,  many  other  adventures 
■which  have  been  lost  for  want  of  the  vates  sacer,  Morgan 
■was  an  admiral  among  the  buccaneers,  and  was  cruising  at 
the  west  end  of  Cuba,  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  and  five 
hundied  men.  He  had  a  commission  fiom  Modyford,  and 
ordei's  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards 
— for  this  was  always  the  pretext.  Nor  was  it  more  than  a 
pretext ;  for  the  real  sin  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  was  very 
candidly  set  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  in  a  letter  to 
his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  that  they  were 
both  weak  and  wealthy.  The  Governor  had  also  not  failed 
to  impress  on  Morgan  a  piece  of  ^\1lrlike  wisdom  which  he 
himself  had  learnt  from  the  Lord  General — which  is  that 
the  soldier  must  look  to  the  enemy  for  his  supply.  Getting 
supply  in  Cuba,  by  Inmting  down  the  Avild  cattle  with  the 
dogs  which  the  buccaneer  ships  carried  for  that  purpose, 
was  toilsome,  and  not  profitable.  So  Morgan,  like  a  man 
of  resolution,  decided  to  sail  over  to  the  Main,  and  fall  uj^on 
Porto  Bello.  Besides,  he  .said  that  he  had  another  motive, 
which  was  to  rescue  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  reported  to 
be  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  there.  Now  this  is  not  with- 
out interest;  for  one  would  like  to  know  whether  a  story 
did,  indeed,  linger  among  the  English  in  the  West  Indies 
that  Maurice  had  not,  as  all  other  men  believed,  been 
drowned  almost  in  sight  of  his  brother,  many  years  before, 
near  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  had  escaped  the  hurri- 
cane, and  survived  as  a  prisoner  among  the  Spaniai'ds. 
It  may  well  be  thought  that  Morgan,  who  was  not 
■without  Welsh  cleverness  as  well  as  Welsh  valour,  invented 
this  pathetic  story  to  make  a  friend  at  Court  in  Prince 
Rupert. 

To  rescue  Maurice,  then — but  presumably  not  without 
thoughts  of  the  pieces  of  eight — Morgan  sailed  over  to  the 
mainland,  anchored  at  Bogota,  slipped  down  the  coast 
with  twenty-three  canoes,  and  surprised  Porto  Bello  in  the 
night.  When  the  sun  rose  he  and  his  men  were  fiied  upon  by 
the  only  one  of  the  three  forts  of  the  town  which  the 
Spaniards  had  provided  with  a  garrison — such  was  their 
carelessness  or  weakness.  Being  unable  to  refresh  them- 
selves in  quiet — a  reason  which  lays  open  for  the  confusion 
of  the  censorious  the  meek  can-iage  and  peaceful  intent  of 
the  men — they  were  constrained  to  storm  the  fort,  which 
they  did,  though  with  a  loss  of  some  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Spanish  "Castiliano"  fell  sword  in  hand 
with  most  of  the  130  soldiers  of  his  garrison.  The  other 
two  forts,  being  unprovided  with  a  garrison,  wei-e  easily 
occupied,  and  the  buccaneeis  had  the  town  at  their  mercy. 
The  President  of  Panama  came  over  with  3,000  soldiers  to 
retake  it ;  but,  on  Morgan's  threatening  to  Vjurn  the  town 
if  he  was  disturbed,  allowed  him  to  depart  quietly  with  a 
ransom  of  100,000  pieces  of  eight  (the  piece  of  eight  was  a 
dollar)  and  300  negroes.  These  things  Morgan  and  his 
fellow-captains  reported  to  Modyford,  "and,  for  the  better 
vindication  of  themselves  against  the  usual  scandals  of  that 
enemy,  they  aver  that,  having  several  ladies  of  gi-eat  quality 
and  othei-  prisoners,  they  wei'e  pi'ofFered  theii'  liberty  to  go 
to  the  President's  camp ;  but  they  refused,  saying  they  were 
now  prisoners  to  a  pei'son  of  quality  who  was  moi'e  tender 
of  their  honours  than  they  doubted  to  find  in  the  Presi- 
dent's camp  among  his  rude  Panama  soldiers,  and  so  volun- 
tarily continued  with  them  till  the  surrender  of  the  town 
and  castles,  when,  with  many  thanks  and  good  wishes,  they 
repaired  to  their  own  houses."    So  far  Morgan,  writing 


what  might  advantageously  be  quoted  in  London  if  these 
things  were  called  in  question  ;  but  John  Stile  tells  tales  of 
prisoner's  tortiu-ed  by  hot  ovens  and  woolding.  They  found 
no  Prince  Maurice,  but  only  stoiies  that  some  great  man,  a 
prisoner  with  the  Spaniards,  had  been  shortly  before  carried 
ofl"  to  Lima  of  Peru. 

This  business  of  Porto  Bello  brought  matters  to  a  head, 
and  the  Spaniards  raised  a  loud  outcry  at  Whitehall,  by 
which  they  got  little  good  ;  for  by  this  time  the  King  and 
his  Council  were  themselves  in  no  small  fear  of  their  own 
Governor,  not  knowing  how  far  the  man  and  his  buccaneers 
might  not  go  if  provoked.  Then  the  Spaniards,  seeing  that 
the  King  of  England  could  or  would  do  them  no  justice, 
took  the  desperate  coui'se  of  proclaiming  war  on  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  West  Indies.  This  was  in  1669,  and  one  Don 
Manuel  de  Ribera  Pardal  began  capturing  English  ships. 
In  great  ■s\  rath,  as  of  men  outrageously  assailed  in  peace  by 
a  treacherous  enemy,  the  Jamaicans  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,  and  in  1670  sent  forth  the  fleet  which  under 
Henry  Morgan  sacked  Panama.  It  was  equipped  at  Port 
Royal  by  a  general  conti'ibution  of  the  planters,  the  very 
widow  and  orphan  investing  their  little  all  in  shares  in  the 
venture.  The  Governor  and  his  officers  were  zealous  in 
collecting  and  forwarding  recruits.  The  Marshal  of  the 
island  cleared  the  gi'Ogshops,  of  which  there  was  one  to  every 
ten  inhabitants,  himself,  with  an  armed  watch.  In  Sep- 
tember the  fleet  sailed,  being  twenty-eight  English  and 
eight  French  vessels,  carrying  some  1,800  men  duly  pro- 
vided with  instructions,  of  which  the  general  tenure  may 
be  gathered  from  this  one  article.  It  was  ordered  that,  if 
any  Spanish  possession  was  occupied  which  could  not  be 
held,  the  gro'v\"n  male  slaves  who  sjioke  Spanish  were  to  be 
put  to  the  swoid,  but  the  women  and  children  brought 
to  Jamaica  to  be  sold  for  the  account  of  the  fleet.  This 
act,  had  it  ever  been  performed,  would  no  doubt  have  loftily 
rebuked  that  inhumanity  of  which  we  justly  complained  in 
the  Spaniard. 

After  some  stay  in  the  islands,  the  buccaneer  chiefs 
decided  to  pr  oceed  to  Chagre  and  thence  march  across  the 
Isthmrrs  to  Pananra,  to  seize  the  treasure  collected  in  that 
port  for  the  Plate  fleet.  To  Chagre  an  advanced  force  of 
470  men,  under  one  Bradley,  came  in  December,  and 
stormed  the  fort  held  by  360  Spaniards,  losing  about  a 
hrrndred  men  in  killed  aird  wounded.  Bradley  hinrself  was 
wounded,  and  died  ten  days  later.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  came  in,  and,  the  ships  having  been  hauled  over  the 
bar,  the  army  started  up-country,  leaving  300  men 
at  Chagre  under  Major  Richard  Norman,  on  the  9th  of 
Janrrary,  167 1.  They  went  some  ■way  in  boats, 
and  then,  when  water  failed,  they  took  to  the  wild 
woods.  Captain  Robert  Delander  standing  guard  the  while 
in  a  stockade  over'  the  boats  with  200  merr.  At  Venta  de 
la  Cruz,  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  did  a  feat  irr  his  time, 
they  had  a  skir'mish — the  forlorn,  under  Captain  T.  Rogers, 
routing  the  enemy  fr'om  his  entrenchmerrt.  Therr,  led  by 
prisoners  whom  fear*  of  woolding  had  persuaded  to  guide 
them,  they  mar  ched  foirr  abreast  through  tr'opical  forests 
and  over  the  hills,  the  Indian  soldiers  of  the  Spaniards 
marching  parallel,  and  over  their  heads  orr  higher  grourrd, 
■with  every  now  arrd  then  a  bickering  skirmish,  l)ut  never 
a  hearty  on-fall.  On  the  i8tlr  Jarruary  they  were  before 
Panama,  with  the  enemy  in  Batalia  in  front,  2,100  foot  and 
600  horse.  "  General  "  Morgan  drew  rrp  his  men  in  tertia 
secundum  artem,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurerrce  Prince  led 
the  van  of  300  shot.  In  the  centre,  600  str-ong,  mar-ched 
Morgarr  with  his  Vice-Admiral  Collier — he  of  the  Oxford 
frigate,  whom  the  powder-  spared  when  it  killed  honester- 
men.  The  r'ear,  300  stoirt  brrccaneers,  and  exper't,  obeyed 
Colonel  Morgan.  In  good  order  arrd  heart  they  ad- 
vanced, checked  for-  a  nroment  only  by  one  Francisco  de 
Haro,  who  rode  fiercely  in  uporr  them  with  some  horse. 
But  the  fire  of  the  brrccaneers  was  hot  arrd  steady.  Haro 
was  killed,  arrd  his  horsemen  swerved  arrd  fled.  Then  the 
Spanish  foot,  half-breeds  or  towrrsmerr  most  of  them,  all  ill 
drilled  arrd  in  poor-  spirits,  fell  into  hopeless  confusion  while 
endeavourirrg  to  change  front  on  marshy  grourrd  to  meet  a  flank 
movement  excellently  devised  by  Morgan,  and  were  soon  in 
utter-  rout.  Soure  Spaniard,  with  an  unexpected  return  to 
the  tactics  of  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  drive 
1,500  cattle  on  to  the  rear  of  the  buccaneers.  With  the 
promptitude  of  the  Roman,  Morgan  fired  the  grass,  and  the 
beasts  turned  madly  on  their  own  side.  Then  the  invaders 
broke  into  Pananra,  where  the  President's  few  real  soldiers 
(we  may  sirppose  it  was  they  rather  than  the  feeble  towns- 
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men)  made  a  last  desperate  stand  in  the  market-place.  In 
the  midst  of  a  savage  scene  of  slaughter  and  plunder  the 
town  was  fired  and  burned  for  days.  "  Thus,"  so  wrote 
Morgan  himself  in  a  subdued  mood,  "  was  consumed  the 
famous  and  ancient  city  of  Panama,  which  is  the  greatest 
mart  for  silver  and  gold  in  the  whole  world,  for  it  receives 
all  the  goods  which  come  fi'om  Spain  in  the  King's  great 
fleet,  and  delivers  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  comes  from 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi."  Thus  did  Scipio  the 
younger  melt  as  he  looked  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

For  the  subdued  mood  Admiral  and  General  Henry 
Morgan  had  more  call  than  he  would  naturally  have  found 
in  his  own  magnanimous  heart.  The  great  march  to 
Panama,  which  was,  indeed,  a  brilliant  thing  of  its  kind, 
comparable  to  Amyas  Preston's  exploit  at  Caraccas  in  the 
romantic  Elizabethan  days,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  poor 
commercial  speculation.  The  President  of  Panama  had 
sent  all  the  treasure  in  the  King's  storehouses  down  the 
coast  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  buccaneers  were  on  the 
march.  So  when,  after  twenty-eight  days  of  grubbing  in 
the  solitary  ruins  of  the  towTi,  they  marched  back  to  Venta 
de  la  Cruz  and  there  divided  the  spoil,  it  fell  wofully  below 
their  hopes.  "  30,000^.  in  all,"  said  Morgan,  "  did  we 
share."  "We  got,"  allege  various  of  his  followers,  "10/. 
a  man,  and  we  thought  it  little  for  so  much  work."  Nor 
was  disappointment  all ;  for  when  the  ships  were  at  last  got 
over  the  bar  at  Chagre  again,  after  much  drunken  and  dis- 
orderly delay  of  men  mutinous  because  they  thought  them- 
selves defrauded  by  the  "  grandees,"  it  was  found  that 
many  of  them  were  such  miserable  craft  and  so  r  otten  that 
they  could  not  work  back  to  windward.  Morgan,  indeed, 
and  the  said  "  grandees,"  with  the  bigger  ships,  reached 
Jamaica  not  without  diiBculty,  and  were  there  received  with 
a  chorus  of  curses  by  those  who  had  contributed  means  to 
fit  out  the  ships,  and  got  no  profit  in  return.  But  the 
small  vessels  which  were  the  more  part  of  the  fleet  and 
their  crews  came  never  back  to  Port  Royal.  They  drifted 
away  to  leeward,  and  were  wrecked  on  the  mainland  and 
the  little  islands,  where  their  crews  perished  miserably, 
looking  at  the  poor  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  which  they  had 
sufiered  so  much,  and  cursing  the  leader  who,  they  thought, 
had  robbed  and  betrayed  them.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
the  buccaneer  power  of  Jamaica,  like  those  insects  which 
die  where  they  plant  their  sting,  destroyed  itself  by  its 
greatest  feat.  Of  the  rest  of  the  deeds  of  Henry  Morgan, 
in  which  there  were  changes  of  fortune,  but  no  more 
buccaneering  or  fighting,  and  of  the  plot  that  was  laid  by 
King  Charles  in  his  Council,  and  of  the  trepanning  of  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch — 

Forsi  altri  cantera  con  meglior  plettro. 


AT  CHRISTIE'S. 

WHEN  Messrs.  Christie  head  their  catalogue,  which  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  with  the  word  "  renowned,"  the  public 
expect  great  things.  This  was  "a  catalogue  of  the  re- 
nowned collection  of  modern  pictures  by  English  and 
foreign  artists,  formed  during  the  last  half-century,  by  that 
well-known  amateur  and  pati"on  of  art,  David  Price,  Esq., 
deceased,  late  of  4  Queen  Anne  Street,  many  of  which  were 
bought  direct  from  the  artist,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy."  The  rooms  were  crowded  during  the  view 
days,  but  the  opinions  expressed  varied  very  widely. 
According  to  some,  Mr.  Price  had  been  deceived;  he 
was  ignorant  of  art,  and  took  painters  at  their  own 
valuation;  the  pictures  were  only  what  neither  the 
colonies  nor  the  Chantrey  Trustees  would  buy,  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth.  There  was  undoubtedly  some  ground,  as 
it  proved,  for  these  views ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  first-class  Linnell,  a  first-class  Tadema,  a  Meissonier, 
and  two  Rosa  Bonheurs,  all  exceedingly  good.  There  were 
also  many  pictures  which  some  one  or  other  liked,  such  as 
the  Millais,  the  Hooks,  and  the  Faeds.  When  all  these 
had  been  accounted  for,  there  still  remained  a  great  deal  of 
very  poor  stuff  for  which  Mr.  Price  was  well  known  to  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  even  the  most  indiscrimi- 
nating  of  the  public  could  not  be  forced  to  admire  them, 
much  less  to  bid  for  them.  It  is  never  very  easy  to  say 
why  the  work  of  one  mediocre  artist  goes  down  in  the  market 
and  that  of  another  goes  up ;  but  one  thing  was  abundantly 


proved  in  Saturday's  sale.  Money,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear 
about  depression  in  trade,  is  sulficient  in  quantity  to  enable 
Messrs.  Christie  to  reckon  up  the  result  of  a  single  day's 
sale  at  above  65,000?. 

The  first  picture  to  reach  four  figures  on  Saturday  was  a 
very  sweet  little  landscape  by  Nasmyth,  which  ran  up  to 
2,625?.  But  Cooke,  Cooper,  Etty,  Stanfield,  Leslie,  and 
many  others  whom  our  fathers  so  greatly  admired,  and  for 
whose  paintings  considerable  sums  were  paid,  appeared  to 
hang  fire,  so  to  speak,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  the  auctioneer.  Phillip's  "  Spanish 
Volunteer,"  however,  sold  for  766/.,  which  is  a  good  price, 
though  nothing  to  what  some  of  his  pictures  used  to  fetch. 
A  great  number — nine  or  ten — Hooks  were  successively  put 
up.  They  were  not  by  any  means  of  first-rate  quality, 
being  chiefly  pastoral  landscapes,  and  not  the  breezy  sea 
pieces  which  the  public  expect  from  this  popular  ai'tist.  A 
characteristic  example,  representing  a  little  crowd  of  women 
and  girls  hauling  up  a  boat,  went  for  1,420  guineas,  and  a 
fishing  scene  for  1,700  ;  but  of  the  rest,  from  200  to  500 
was  the  price.  Three  Goodalls  fetched  an  average  of 
about  300  guineas.  A  little  Landseer,  "  The  First 
Leap,"  a  pleasing  jjicture  of  a  boy  on  a  pony,  went  at 
the  moderate  price  of  420  guineas.  Then  came  two  fine 
works  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  a  Cairene  Bazaar,  which  was  put  up 
at  300,  and  speedily  rose  to  1,090  guineas,  and  "  Lilium 
Auratum,"  a  piece  of  very  gorgeous  colouring,  showing  two 
very  plain  girls  in  a  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  For 
this  the  bidding  was  slow,  and  after  a  long  pause  at  650 
guineas,  mounted  eventually  to  800.  The  John  Linnells 
were  among  the  best  things  in  the  collection.  Five  were 
put  up.  The  first,  "  Fruit  Gatherers,"  a  poor  example, 
went  for  225  ;  but  "Welsh  Drovers,"  a  beautiful  little  pic- 
ture, reached  1,000,  and  the  grand  "Timber  Waggon," 
which  was  very  much  admired  on  the  view  days,  was  put  in 
at  500  guineas,  and  with  a  pause  at  3,050,  which  the 
auctioneer  described  as  a  poor  price,  was  knocked  down  to 
a  dealer  for  3,100  guineas.  It  is  certainly  a  lovely  land- 
scape, full  of  rich,  golden  autumn  tints,  probably  the  best 
work  of  the  master.  A  fine  Nasmyth  went  for  2,500 
guineas — a  long  price  for  a  very  small  Surrey  view,  but  it 
had  to  pay  for  a  number  of  Pooles,  Pynes,  and  Stanfields, 
for  which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Price  gave  much  more.  It  was 
said  in  the  room  that  for  two  Pooles  Mr.  Price  had  given 
900  guineas  each,  and  they  now  went  for  65  and  75  guineas 
respectively.  Similarly,  "  The  Sisters,"  a  very  empty  canvas, 
by  Mr.  Pettie,  only,  and  by  very  slow  bidding,  rose  to  160 
guineas. 

Gi'eater  interest  was  excited  by  "  Diana  or  Christ,"  by 
Long,  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  at  Ephesus,  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Wood  being  introduced.  It  was  put  up  at  500  guineas, 
and  sold  at  2,500  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Doie  Gallery. 
Then  the  two  pictures  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  were  successively 
put  up.  The  "  Apple  Blossom  "  came  first.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Graham  collection,  and  at  the  sale  went  for 
1,000.  Somehow,  the  enthusiasm  had  evaporated.  A  first 
bid  of  100  guineas  was  very  slowly  followed  up.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  knocked  down  at  that 
figure,  but  by  degrees  it  crept  up  to  693?.,  on  which 
there  was  no  advance.  The  "  Sound  of  Many  Waters," 
after  the  Linnells  and  Hooks,  was  at  a  great  disadvantage  ; 
but  it  rose  speedily,  the  first  bid  of  500  guineas  being  imme- 
diately topped  by  a  second  of  1,000,  and  the  picture  went 
for  3,045?. — a  good  price.  The  extremely  tame  coast  view 
by  Mr.  P,  R.  Morris,  representing  in  the  most  prosaic 
manner  a  sailor's  funeral,  much  criticized  in  a  recent 
Academy  exhibition,  was  knocked  down  to  a  first  bid  of 
105?.  Two  pictures  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  did  not  seem  to 
find  much  favour  with  buyers,  though  they  were  applauded 
by  the  audience.  The  first  was  the  well-known  view  in  the 
Parthenon,  where  Phidias  is  seen  explaining  his  sculptures 
to  a  distinguished  company.  This  only  brought  570  guineas. 
The  "  Fredegonda,"  which  was  a  commission  fi'om  Mr.  Price, 
was  badly  cracked.  As  originally  painted,  the  bridal  scene 
in  the  background  was  partly  veiled  bya  showerof  rose-leaves. 
These  have  been  removed.  The  first  bid  was  200  guineas, 
and  affcermuch  delay  the  picture  was  sold  for  1,025?.  Then  came 
Turner's  grand  "  Modern  Italy,"  a  still  brilliant  example, 
which  was  sold  in  the  Novar  collection  in  1878  for  5,260/., 
and  now  fetched  200?.  more,  not  a  great  advance.  There 
were  four  pictures  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  which  Mr. 
Price  was  said  to  have  paid  20,000  francs  each.  They 
were  now  sold  for  1,550,  1,050,  3,000,  and  1,700  guineas 
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lespectively — a  good  investment.  A  small  MeLssonier, 
"  RejTiard  in  his  Studio,"  only  8^  inches  by  6^,  was  the 
last  item  of  interest  in  the  day's  sale,  and  was  bi'iskly  bidden 
up  to  i,8oo  guineas. 


«  CONGrSTED  DISTRICTS." 

MORE  interesting  than  many  a  bulky  book  of  travels 
is  the  Report  of  a  Tour  made  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
and  Mr.  Wrench,  a  member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  thi'ough  considerably  more  than  thi-ee  hundred  miles 
of  the  very  pooi'est  paits  of  the  extreme  West  and  North- 
West  of  Ireland,  a  tour  made  entirely  by  road,  mostly  in 
atrocious  weather,  and  during  the  far  from  genial  month  of 
March. 

Mr.  Bui'dett-Coutts's  share  in  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken nominally  and  jJrimarily  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  native  breed  of  horses  and  suggesting  some  method  of 
improving  it.  And  here  let  iis  say,  that  neither  the  whole 
of  the  Report  nor  the  whole  of  our  article  is  confined  to  the 
subject  of  horseflesh.  As  a  rule,  when  gentlemen  express 
an  excessive  interest  in  horse-breeding,  it  proceeds  from  a 
selfish  desire  for  good  horses  (and  cheap)  with  which  to 
replenish  their  own  stables.  We  feel  ashamed,  as  English- 
men, to  admit  it,  but  we  are  none  the  less  convinced  that 
such  is  the  foct.  Now,  whether  he  be  right  in  his  theories 
on  the  subject  of  horse-breeding,  as  we  think,  or  whether 
he  be  wrong,  as  not  a  few  think,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  one  thing — namely,  if  he  so  pleased,  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  could  obtain  from  dealers  as  many  and  as 
good  horses  as  he  could  possibly  wish,  both  to  ride  and  to 
drive,  with  as  little  trouble  as  he  coidd  obtain  an  equal 
number  of  hats,  boots,  or  pairs  of  trousers.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  not  only  devotes  much  time  and  laboin^  to 
horse-breeding,  hut  does  not  shrink  from  incurring  odium 
by  taking  an  independent  line  of  his  own  in  that  jaursuit. 
He  is  now  rewaided  by  finding  that  he  has  "  set  a  fashion," 
if,  indeed,  setting  a  fashion  be  a  reward ;  better  still,  he 
appears  to  be  moi'e  or  less  establishing  his  system,  the 
key-note  of  which  is  to  improve  our  existing  breeds,  and 
keep  them  distinct,  instead  of  inteimixing  or  ci-ossing 
them. 

When  they  hear  Ii-ish  ponies  spoken  of,  many  English- 
men may  feel  inclined  to  say,  "  Welsh  ponies  we  know, 
Exmoor  ponies  we  know,  and  Galloways  we  know,  but  who 
are  ye  1 "  It  is  nevei'theless  the  fact  that  in  a  veiy  large 
district  of  Connemara  and  Mayo — a  wild  and  a  hilly  dis- 
trict, with  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  creeks  and  bays, 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I'endered  wild  and  bleak 
by  its  storms — "  thei'e  exists  a  common  type  of  pony  or 
little  horse,  greatly  deteriorated  in  some  respects,  but  still 
possessed  of  many  valuable  points  which  can  be  handed 
on,  in  conjunction  with  new  and  impi'oved  featui'es  to  be 
acquired  by  the  use  of  a  supeiior  class  of  stallion."  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  has  no  desire  to  improve  these  ponies  into 
.something  else,  by  converting  them,  through  the  means  of 
crosses  with  larger  horses,  into  hunters,  or  cart-horses,  or 
chargers ;  for  their  "  small  size  is  fixed  by  long  heredity," 
and  is  unsuited  for  any  such  purposes ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  let  them  remain,  and  even  endeavour  to  keep  them 
ponies,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but,  through  the 
medium  of  carefully-chosen  stallions,  serving  at  the  low  fee 
of  five  shillings,  and  by  refusing  to  allow  the  worst  of  the 
mares  to  be  mated  to  those  stallions,  he  hopes  that,  in  time, 
they  might  become  "  good-looking  cobs  and  ponies  for  har- 
ness and  saddle,"  while  some  of  them  might  serve  for  polo. 
Fortunately  the  Congested  Districts  Board  appear  inclined 
to  act  upon  his  suggestions. 

The  report  of  the  ponies  found  by  the  two  travellers  in 
this  desolate  district  is  deplorable.  At  a  place  about  seven 
miles  from  Galway  we  are  told  of  "  the  miserable-looking 
animals  that  formed  nine-tenths  of  those  assembled  for  in- 
spection. The  deterioration  in  quality  and  appearance  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  absence  of  proper  sires."  We  shall 
venture  to  add,  and  of  proper  mai'es ;  an  improvement  in 
the  mares  would  necessai'ily  follow  a  carefid  selection  of  sires, 
coupled  with  a  refusal  to  allow  them  to  serve  exceptionally 
bad  mares,  as  the  fillies  Avould  become  better  and  better  in 
each  generation.  In  his  speech,  after  the  inspection,  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  said  that,  "with  regard  to  the  ponies  he 
had  seen  that  day,  it  was  a  pity,  and  almost  a  misfortune, 
that  people  should  have  been  spending  their  time  in  breed- 
ing such  animals."    He  considers  in-breeding  another  cause 


of  the  deterioration  of  the  Irish  ponies  in  the  West,  whicls 
is  likely  enough,  especially  in  some  particular  places.  On© 
point,  on  which  he  does  not  lay  much  stress,  is  the  poverty 
of  the  food  on  which  the  stock  is  reared  ;  yet,  although  they 
are  unquestionably  "  veiy  hardy  animals,  and  can  be  left 
out  in  the  hardest  winter  weather  to  subsist  on  whatever 
grass  they  can  find  between  the  granite  boulders  on  the 
mountain-side,"  we  should  imagine  that  this  must  be  a 
fiictor  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  for  there  is  a  vulgar,  but  not 
altogether  untrue,  axiom  among  horse-breeders  that  "  the 
best  part  of  a  horse  goes  in  at  his  mouth."  Ponies  I'eared  on 
hills  and  mountains  certainly  thrive  in  some  parts  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  very  rich,  wholesome,  and  nourish- 
ing is  the  pastiu-e  often  provided  by  nature  in  such  locali- 
ties ;  it  is  essential,  however,  that  it  shoidd  be  rich,  whole- 
some, and  nourishing,  and  that  the  ponies  should  not  be 
reared  among  mountains  and  hills  where  it  is  otherwise, 
districts,  it  should  be  remembered,  which  would  be  carefully 
avoided  by  herds  of  ponies  in  a  state  of  nature,  if  they  had' 
their  choice.  Even  if  the  sires  alone  were  well  fed  and 
carefully  tended,  great  strength  and  vigour,  we  should 
imagine,  might  be  added  to  the  breed. 

Most  melancholy  of  all  was  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  speech 
at  Ballina,  where  he  said  that  "  the  stallions  he  had  seen  in 
the  country  were  enough  almost  to  make  any  lover  of  a 
ho  I'se  cry  (Hear,  hear)."  Surely  this  "  hear,  hear  "  was  not 
uttered  by  their  owners!  Again,  we  find  the  following 
description  of  "  a  characteiistic  specimen  of  the  local  sires. 
In  a  miserable  smoky  hovel,  almost  in  darkness,  they  found 
a  stallion,  which  sliared  the  single  apai'tment  in  the  dwelling 
%\'itli  the  owner's  family  and  the  cow.  It  was  only  after 
consideiable  hesitation  that  the  owner  could  be  induced 
to  allow  them "  (the  tourists)  "  to  see  the  animal,  as  he 
evidently  regarded  them  with  suspicion."  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  well  summed  up  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Irish  ponies  in  a  speech  in  Mayo  when  he  said  that 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  not  to  make  any  violent 
change,  either  in  the  type  of  the  native  horse  or  in  the 
market  in  which  it  finds  a  place,  but  to  raise  all  these 
thi'ough  many  degrees  of  improvement  of  the  produce,  so 
that  the  type  may  become  better  and  more  valuable. 

The  efibrts  of  the  Congested  Disti-icts  Board  either  have 
been  or  are  to  be  pi'incipally  directed  in  the  following 
channels :  the  afibresting  of  bleak  districts  inifitted  for 
tillage  with  trees  suited  for  exposed  land,  such  as  Aiistrian 
and  Corsican  piiies,  sycamores,  blackthoi'ns,  willows,  and 
alders ;  the  improvement  of  the  local  horses,  cattle,  poultry^ 
and,  in  some  few  districts,  pei'haps,  sheep  also ;  the  manu- 
facture of  peat-moss  litter,  peat  wool,  and  peat  paper ; 
and,  lastly,  the  making  of  railways  for  the  development  of 
the  native  trade,  more  especially  of  the  fishing.  The  fisher- 
men "  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  as  their 
only  chance  of  obtaining  a  market  for  theii-  fish,  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  dispose  of.  As  jjroof  of  the  unjJi'ofitable 
state  of  the  fishing  industry,  "  the  touiists  "wei'e  sho^vn  a 
cod,  weighing  nearly  14  lbs.,  for  which  only  "jd.  could  be  got, 
while  at  other  times  whole  cargoes  of  mackerel  find  no  pur- 
chasers whatever."  Some  improvement  in  the  fishermen's 
boats  and  fishing-gear  is  also  much  to  be  desired,  as  they 
have  none,  "  except  of  the  rudest  kind." 

Bleak  and  stormy  as  is  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland —  a  fact 
of  which  the  travellers  were  reminded  when  half  a  gale 
from  the  Atlantic  threatened  to  overturn  their  wagonette, 
and  when  "  the  tempestuous  weather  "  obliged  them  to 
have  a  number  of  ponies,  which  had  been  biought  for 
their  inspection,  removed,  from  the  streets  of  a  town  which 
were  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  into  <a  wood  for  shelter 
— the  mildness  of  the  climate  produces  luxuiiant  vege- 
tation in  places  shielded  from  the  Atlantic  blasts,  and  in 
these  wei'e  to  be  found  Mediterranean  heather  in  full 
bloom,  rhododendrons  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  nearly  in 
blossom,  and  handsome  arbutus-ti'ees  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. But  the  country  and  the  climate  are  as  variable  aa 
the  dispositions  of  the  natives.  On  one  occasion  a  "  storm 
which  howled  "  "  during  half  the  night  was  succeeded  by  as 
charming  a  spring  morning  as  was  ever  seen  in  April  ; 
while  on  another  a  "beautifully  calm  and  springlike 
evening  "  followed  a  tempest  of  terrific  violence.  Here  was 
"a  wild  tract  of  bog"  ;  there  "  a  magnificent  plain,  dotted 
with  lakes,  which  sparkled  in  the  bright  morning  sun "  ; 
the  "  wretched  appearance,"  again,  of  one  place  and  "  the 
rugged  grandeur  "  of  another  contrasted  with  the  mildness,, 
the  luxuriance,  the  shelter,  the  peacefulness,  and  "  the  lovely 
beauty  of  the  prospect "  in  the  more  favoured  spots  of  the 
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same  district.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  report  of  the 
spies  is  that,  if  the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land, 
it  is  lean,  and  anything  but  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ; 
while,  as  to  the  ponies,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better 
tintil  improved  stallions  shall  have]_been  given  a  thorough 
trial, 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

AT  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Son's  Galleries,  in  the  Haymarket, 
a  cheerful  exhibition  of  paintings  by  foreign  and 
English  artists  is  now  on  view.  To  take  the  latter  fii-st, 
we  may  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  "  The  Letter- 
Bag  "  (3).  one  of  those  charming  old-fashioned  garden-pieces 
of  which  he  has  the  secret.  Abroad  landscape  (18),  by  the 
late  Keeley  Halswelle,  with  a  sea-line  high  on  the  horizon, 
is  full  of  light  and  air.  "  Grace  "  (70)  is  the  name  given 
by  Sir  John  Millais  to  a  brown-eyed  beauty,  with  powdered 
hail-,  whose  figure  sets  ofl'  to  perfection  a  straight-waisted 
brown  pelisse.  Two  excellent  studies  of  river-banks  studded 
Avith  the  gold-flowered  gorse  (69,  73)  ai'e  signed  by  Mr. 
David  Farquharson.  "News  from  the  Old  Home"(i)  is 
a  clear,  pretty,  honeymoon-scene  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton. 

The  foreign  examples  are  more  conspicuous.  The  elabo- 
rate details  displayed  by  M.  Gerome  in  "  A  Cairene  Carpet- 
Seller"  (13)  are  beautiful,  but  the  faces  seem  somewhat 
vacant.  A  spirited  example  of  M.  Detaille's  military  art  is 
found  in  No.  11.  Konrad  Kiesel's  heads  of  the  Muses  are 
effective.  Here  are  several  examples  of  M.  Munkacsy's 
well  known  lustrous  work,  representing  more  or  less 
domestic  scenes,  with  studio  backgrounds  and  figures  in 
antique  costumes.  M.  Munkacsy's  compositions  are  always 
cleverly  put  in,  there  is  much  dash  about  them,  they 
are  very  oily ;  but  this  painter's  too  great  celerity  of  ex- 
ecution, added  apparently  to  a  certain  deficiency  of  critical 
power,  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  the  accomplished 
master  that  he  promised  ten  years  ago  to  become.  "  In 
Love  "  (41)  represents  a  young  girl,  with  a  miserably  small 
top  to  her  head,  leaning  over  an  embroidery-frame,  while 
slie  sews ;  the  reflected  light  on  her  face  is  very  effective 
and  pretty,  but  thei'e  is  an  absence  of  finish  on  every  part 
of  the  canvas ;  the  very  flowers  on  the  window-sill  are 
untidy  and  incomplete.  We  find  at  Messi'S.  Tooth's  the 
customary  examples  of  Benllieure,  of  Bouguereau,  of 
Madrazo,  of  Heffner,  none  of  which  possess  any  longer 
the  power  of  intoxicating  us  with  pleasure. 

Of  the  eighty  paintings  by  foreign  artists  at  the  French 
Gallery,  at  1 20  Pall  Mall,  the  greater  number  are  by  French 
artists.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  collection  are  with- 
out doubt  three  charming  examples  of  Corot.  Of  these, 
two  are  richer  in  detail  than  is  usual  wath  this  master ;  in 
"  Le  Lac  "  (2)  a  line  of  grey-roofed  houses  appears  along 
the  edge  of  the  hill ;  in  "  Le  Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas,  pr6s 
Arras"  (15),  a  charming  little  tower  is  seen  between  the 
trees,  while  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture  a 
peasant  who  is  cutting  sedges,  and  who  wears  a  bright-red 
cap,  gives  a  delightful  touch  of  coloui'  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  rather  a  neutral-green  composition.  '  L'Amour 
Vainqueur"  (25),  showing  a  nymph  borne  rapidly  along  by 
five  beaming  and  bustling  little  Cupids,  who  drag  her  for- 
ward by  her  blue  draperies,  is  a  lively  and  unusual  example 
of  J.  F.  Millet. 

The  white  sands  of  Scheveningen,  as  seen  in  "  The 
Morning  Ride"  (30),  are  good  ;  and  very  striking,  too,  is 
the  dark,  strange  impression  produced  in  "  Oxen  Plough- 
iiig"  (77) ;  Ijoth  these  are  by  A.  Mauve.  Another  Dutch 
painter,  M.  Josef  Israels,  is  represented  by  "The  Mid-day 
Meal"  (80),  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  artist's 
domestic  scenes  ;  it  shows  a  peasant's  family  seated  round 
the  table  of  a  cottage-kitchen,  with  sombre,  but  full-toned 
shadows  filling  in  the  background. 

Professor  Fritz  von  XJhde's  "  Der  Heilige  Abend  "  (43) 
is  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention.  It  depicts  a 
flat,  snow-covered  scene,  and  would  suggest  some  wintry 
view  in  Holland,  with  homeless  tramps  seeking  shelter 
for  the  night,  if  it  were  not  for  the  strange  pheno- 
menon of  a  slightly  suggested  nimbus  pendant  above  the 
head  of  an  unhappy,  weary-looking  woman.  The  impres- 
sion produced  of  the  sadness  and  forlornness  of  a  winter 
landscape  is  very  remarkable.  The  large  canvas  of  M.  G. 
Fauvel,  called  "  Les  Fronds  de  Beaurepaire  "  (60),  which 
■occupies  the  greater  part  of  one  entire  wall  of  this 
gallery,  is  very  broad  in  its  effect  of  open-air  light ;  it  is 


painted,  apparently,  on  an  unprepared  canvas,  and  it  is 
presumably  intended  to  fill  the  end  of  a  large  hall ;  it  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  account  for  its  huge  size.  A  lurid 
sunset  by  Th.  Rousseau  (31) ;  two  or  three  characteristic 
landscapes  by  Daubigny  (3  and  8) ;  a  "  Fete  Cliampetre  " 
(70)  by  the  eccentric  Monticelli,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  much  scraped  down ;  ,and  some  large  river  scenes  Ijy 
Professor  K.  Hefiher,  which  resemble  in  style  those  of  Mr. 
Leader,  combine  to  make  this  a  very  interesting  exhibition. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  annual  exhibition  at  Mr. 
McLean's  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  is  not  a  striking  one  this 
year.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  whose  several  studies  of  active 
seas,  painted  in  various  shades  of  steel-grey  and  blue,  are 
full  of  motion  and  of  the  shifting  beauty  of  restless  waters. 
Mr.  L'Hermitte  presents  us  with  a  solid  little  figure  in  his 
"Haymaker"  (40).  There  are  some  gay  Venetian  scenes, 
with  gala-clad  figures  in  confused  crowds,  by  L.  Cima.  A 
large-size  half-length  painting  of  two  fine  young  women, 
called  "  Dark  and  Fair "  (24),  by  Mr.  Van  Haanen,  is 
clever,  as  also  is  the  ugly  painting  of  a  greedy  boy  in 
"Much  will  have  more"  (27),  by  Mr.  G.  Peske.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  Mr.  Peter  Giaham's  art  ls  seen  in  a 
storm  sweeping  down  on  "  Caledonia  Stern  and  Wild  "  (16), 
with  a  sti'cam  in  spat,  and  some  Highland  cattle  in  the 
foi'eground.  Besides  these,  we  must  mention  a  gem  dike 
little  canvas,  painted  in  emerald  green  and  turquoise  blue, 
by  Mr.  G.  Clausen,  of  "A  Brittany  Peasant  Girl"  (i), 
which  is  full  of  charming  colour. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  an  all  but  absolutely  rainless  week,  with 
an  outburst  of  almost  summer  heat  at  the  end, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  easterly  winds  had  relaxed  their 
vehemence,  so  that  the  sun's  heat,  coming  through  the 
atmosphere  already  dried  by  these  winds,  was  almost 
oppressive  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  On  the  Continent, 
too,  the  weather  has  been  dr}^,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  at 
Nice,  which  we  have  noticed  twice  lately,  have  not  been 
renewed.  On  Thursday  last,  March  31,  the  anticyclone 
still  covered  the  southern  pait  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
then  the  barometei'  began  to  fall,  and  continued  going  down 
for  four  days,  more  rapidly  at  the  last,  and  on  Monday 
moi-ning  all  apparent  signs  of  an  anticyclone  had  disappeared 
from  the  map,  and  the  conditions  were  such  as  would 
oi'dinarily  indicate  southei'ly  winds  and  rain.  This  idea 
was  further  supported  by  the  occurreiice  of  a  Ivmar  halo, 
the  nearly  certain  precursor  of  a  change  of  weather,  on  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  come  yet,  for  the  only  station  reporting  rain 
in  appreciable  quantity  during  Monday  was  Valencia,  when 
neai'ly  foui'-tenths  of  an  inch  was  measured  on  Tuesday. 
The  barometer  readings  of  Tuesday  afternoon  .showed  that 
the  mercury  was  again  lising  in  the  west,  so  that  the 
advent  of  rain  is  indefinitely  put  off.  On  Tuesday  night, 
however,  thunderstorms  occurred  at  Biarritz  and  over 
Britanny.  Temperature,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been 
mai'kedly  higher,  and  ever  since  Friday,  April  i,  readings 
of  70°  and  upwards  have  been  recorded  in  the  east  of 
England,  especially  at  Cambridge,  where  the  barometer 
reached  73°  on  Sunday,  a  reading  equalled  by  London:  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Sunday  the  maximum  in  Paris 
was  even  79°,  the  highest  yet  registered  in  Europe  this 
yeai'.  Of  course  with  such  readings  and  east  winds,  the 
nights  were  cold,  and  a  difference  of  forty  degrees  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  readings  has  been  noted  at 
several  stations.  In  Paris  on  Sunday  the  difference  was  45°. 


MR  IRVING'S  EVIDENCE. 

rilHE  proceedings  of  Select  Committees  are  not,  as  a  ride, 
JL  very  entertaining  reading ;  indeed,  their  dulness  is 
proverbial.  Since  the  Parnell  Commission  an  "  inquiiy  " 
only  suggests  eternity ;  but  the  Theatres  inquiry  has  proved 
an  exception.  Last  Tuesday,  at  any  i-ate,  those  gentlemen 
who  attended  in  an  official  capacity  or  as  mere  spectators 
must  have  felt  that  the  proceedings  were  only  too  short, 
and  most  of  them  could  have  listened  for  some  time  to  Mr. 
Henry  Irving's  defence  of  The  Profession.  It  is  not  so  often 
that  we  hear  Mr.  Henry  Irving  speak  on  stage  and  dramatic 
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questions — not  so  often,  at  least,  as  his  position  would  entitle 
liim  to  do.  He  has  thought,  perhaps  wisely,  that  among 
the  babble  of  nonconformist  dramatists  and  their  admii'ers 
a  golden  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  silver  speech. 

The  attempt  to  mix  up  theatres  and  music-halls  has  met 
now,  let  us  hope,  with  a  decided  check.  To  introduce  the 
serious  drama  on  to  a  music-hall  stage  would  be  as  if  we 
were  to  I'emove  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  the  Hotel  Metropole 
for  the  benefit  of  American  visitors.  The  drama  at  the 
Lyceum  or  the  Haymarket  is  not  kept  up  for  the  benefit 
of  restaui'ant  j^urveyors  and  their  patrons ;  whilewith  a  music- 
hall  that  is  piactically  the  case.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  without 
wishing  to  canvas  the  meiit  of  music-halls  or  of  the  gifted 
artists  who  exercise  their  skill  in  these  places,  is  anxious 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  appreciate  the 
difference  that  exists.  Mr.  Heniy  Irving  even  confessed 
that  he  enjoyed  a  music-hall  very  much,  and  would 
not  object  to  giving  a  lecitation  in  one.  So  his  hardest 
critics  (if  he  has  any)  cannot  accuse  him  of  exclusiveness, 
and  his  remarks  might  well  serve  as  a  postscript  to  his 
other  more  important  iitterances  on  dramatic  art.  He  has 
vigorously  contended  before  that  the  drama  is  not  merely 
an  appendage  of  literature.  It  is  an  art  of  itself,  and  one 
of  the  tests  of  a  di'ama  (intended  to  be  played)  is  the  stage, 
not  the  study.  "  You  never  met  a  playwiight,"  he  says  in 
ihe  Art  of  Acting,  "who  could  conceive  himself  willing — 
even  if  endowed  with  the  highest  literary  gifts — to  prefer 
a  reading  to  a  play-going  public,"  and  what  dramatist, 
worthy  of  the  name,  let  us  add,  woidd  prefer  a  music-hall 
audience  for  his  play  to  the  more  educated  public  that  goes 
to  the  theatres  1 

The  same  writer  might  compose  a  song  for  Miss  Collins  or 
Mr.  Albeit  Chevalier,  but  he  would  be  interpreted  by 
different  actors  and  on  another  stage.  Dr.  J ekyll  can  write 
for  the  theatres  and  Mr.  Hyde  for  the  music-halls.  But 
Dr.  Jekyll's  plays  are  an  intrusion  at  the  latter,  and  Mi'. 
Hyde's  must  be  excluded  from  the  former. 

"  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  most  practical  dramatists 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  in  that 
handsome  edition  of  Shakspeare  which  bears  his  name. 
And  Mr.  Ii-ving  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  actors  and 
managers.  If  he  has  theoiies  on  the  drama  and  its  represen- 
tation which  he  has  boldly  enunciated,  he  has  also  practical 
experience,  as  his  long  and  successful  management  of  the 
Lyceum  pi'oves.  Delightful  as  it  may  be  for  most  of  us  to 
i-ead  his  opinions  on  the  art  of  the  drama  to  a  hard-headed 
Parliamentary  Committee,  questions  of  license,  the  Lord 
Chambei-lain's  duties,  and  the  County  Council  inspection  of 
theatres  are  perhaps  of  more  imjDortance.  With  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  powers  Mr.  Plenry  Irving  is  very  well  pleased. 
He  has  sufiered  himself  from  those  powers,  it  is  ti-ue ;  but  he 
wisely  prefei-s  Lord  Chambei'lain  Log  to  Mr.  County  Council 
Stork.  There  would,  nevertheless,  be  one  advantage  which 
Mr.  Irving  hardly  realized  if  the  structural  inspection  of 
theatres  was  conducted  by  the  County  Council — it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  public  at  large.  According  to  Mi-.  li  ving's 
evidence,  if  a  dozen  of  that  body  came  behind  the  scenes  during 
a  perfoi  mance,  some  of  them  would  be  killed.  Thei-e  has  been 
so  much  abuse  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ofiice,  however, 
that  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  a  sober  view  of  the 
subject — the  view  of  one  who  is  far  more  qualified  to  speak 
than  all  the  Ibsenseless  critics  put  together.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  much-abused  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion  Play  would  have  been  lirought  on  the  boards  of  the 
Royal  Westminster  Aquarium.  This  vulgar  pi'oject  was  seri- 
ously discussed  after  the  performance  of  1 88o.  To  turn  to  the 
question  of  the  censoiship.  If  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
censorship  were  substituted  a  Committee  of  the  County 
Coimcil,  we  should  have  no  guarantee  against  an  elaborate 
system  of  blackmail  being  formed — in  fact,  a  reversion  to  the 
corrupt  methods  of  the  Metropolitan  Boai  d  of  Works.  Some 
plumber,  disguised  as  an  architect  and  as  ugly  as  his  own 
buildings,  if  refused  a  stall  on  a  crowded  night,  might 
report  all  kinds  of  terrible  things.  What  would  happen, 
too,  if  Mr.  Parkinson  were  on  the  Committee  for  licensing 
plays  or  reporting  on  buildings  1  There  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  license,  we  fear.  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  experience  of 
that  august  assembly  has  doubtless  "  damaged  the  palate  of 
the  appreciation,"  as  the  Orientals  would  say  ;  and  even  his 
good  humour  and  patience  might  break  down  under  such  a 
strain.  We  trust  that  the  New  Inquisition  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  Mr.  Irving's  evidence  will  have  done  much  to  that 
end. 


RACING. 

AFTER  Northampton  we  had  a  very  pleasant  day's 
spoi't  under  National  Hunt  Rules  at  Kempton,  and 
the  weather  was  genial  and  springlike.  The  Stewards' 
Steeplechase  was  contested  by  a  good  field,  and  Willie 
Blair,  admirably  ridden  by  W.  Nightingall,  after  having 
looked  hopelessly  out  of  it,  by  the  fact  of  Terror  and  Owick 
running  wide  at  the  last  fence,  was  enabled  to  get  up  and 
win  a  most  exciting  race.  Lord  Alington's  Stop,  a  colt 
that  came  out  with  a  great  reputation  at  Ascot  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  who  disappointed  his  connexions  in  a  hurdle- 
race  at  the  last  meeting  at  Kempton,  made  some  amends 
for  previous  disappointments  by  winning  the  March  Hurdle 
Handicap  from  Ecuador  and  a  fair  field. 

Two  horses  well  stricken  in  years — Magic  and  Parasite — 
each  won  a  steeplechase,  and  then  The  Midshipmite  was  not 
set  a  very  hai'd  task  to  beat  Mosquito  at  22  lbs.,  that 
fine  horse  Bloodstone  having  broken  down  in  the  race. 
He  has  long  been  a  performer  under  National  Hunt 
Rules,  and  will  most  likely  go  to  the  stud  ;  and,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  only  grandsons  in  direct  male  line  of  the  great 
Touchstone  alive,  and  moreover  a  fine  horse,  he  should  j)i'ove 
an  acquisition  to  bi'eeders.  This  reminds  us  that  another 
old  wari  ior  has  taken  leave  of  the  I'acecourse,  the  handsome 
and  well-bred  Spahi,  and  has  found  a  new  home  at  XJnder- 
dale  near  Shrewsbuiy.  As  Conductoi',  St.  Galmiei'  (another 
fine  horse  and  well  known  under  National  Hunt  Rules), 
Ellesmei'e,  and  Spahi  all  hold  court  in  Shrojjshire,  that 
county  is  sure  to  sustain  its  i-eputation  as  a  nursery  for 
cross-countiy  horses.  Croxton  Park  showed  us  that  Mr. 
Barclay's  Loi'd  Arthur  is  as  fast  a  hunter  as  Leicestershire 
can  produce,  and  enhances  Father  O'Flynn's  Grand  National 
\dctory. 

Leicester  on  Friday  and  Saturday  was  better  patronized 
than  has  usually  been  the  case.  Deei  stalker  won  the  Billesden 
Plate  cleverly,  and  as  he  is  very  useful  over  hui'dles,  as  his 
recent  successes  show,  he  has  paid  his  way  well  of  late.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  Dunvegan  carry  the  pretty  colours  of  so 
good  a  patron  of  racing  as  Lord  Durham  in  the  Melton 
Plate,  but  it  was  a  close  thing  with  Ram  Lai.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Young  won  the  Excelsior  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  with  a  nice 
colt,  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  who  had  run  second  to  Hippona 
at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Young  was  good  enough  judge  to  pick 
up  this  colt  under  the  hammer  last  year  for  150  guineas, 
so  he  did  a  very  good  stroke  of  business,  as  the  Leicester 
race  is  a  valuable  one.  The  Leicestershire  Handicap  on^ 
the  second  day  brought  out  a  field  of  a  dozen,  and  little 
Bradford,  who  is  riding  in  rare  form  this  spring,  landed' 
Mr.  A.  Cooper's  Favonian  a  winner  by  half  a  length  from 
Mounteagle.  The  winner  was  bred  in  Ireland,  and  is  by 
Favo  out  of  Berengaria.  He  ran  once  as  a  two-year-old, 
and  last  year  he  only  caii'ied  silk  twice,  being  "  Mr. 
Abington's  "  property — he  was  sold  by  that  gentleman  to 
his  present  owner  last  autumn  for  250/.  Not  a  bad  deal, 
as  the  value  of  the  Leicester  race  was  928^. 

Epsom  Meeting  was  ushered  in  with  beautiful  weather 
on  Tuesday.  Mr.  W.  Cooper's  The  Lover  beat  Magis- 
trate for  the  Trial  Stakes  at  a  difference  of  30  lbs.,  some- 
what cleverly,  if  not  easily.  The  Lover  was  thought  to 
be  a  useful  colt  last  year,  but  disappointed  his  o^™er 
moi'e  than  once.  Lord  Alington  won  the  Holmwood  Two- 
Yeai'-Old  Stakes  with  the  not  very  nicely-named  Lucky 
Devil,  a  filly  by  Hawkstone  out  of  Lucky  Shot,  bred  by  his 
Lordship,  and  not  ti'ained — as  most  of  his  hoi'ses  are — by 
John  Poiter,  but  by  Walters  of  Pimpei'ne.  The  winner 
was  entered  to  be  sold  for  200,  but  was  run  up  to  1,150. 
guineas  before  she  became  Mr.  W.  Cooper's  pi-operty.  The 
Gieat  Suirey  Handicap  was  won  after  a  good  race  by- 
Colonel  Oliver  Montagu's  chestnut  colt  Noverre,  Colonel 
North  running  second  with  Rough  and  Ready.  The 
victory  of  Noveixe  tells  us  what  a  real  good  horse  Prince 
Hampton  must  be  over  a  short  course,  when  we  remember 
how  he  beat  Noverre  cleverly  at  Liverpool,  giving  hiin 
24  lbs.  Eleven  came  to  the  post  for  the  Great  Meti-o- 
politan  Stakes,  and  a  warm  flxvourite  was  found  in  Hsley, 
whose  Noi  thampton  victory  had  not  earned  him  a  penalty. 
The  Northamptonshire  Stakes  hei'o,  Colorado,  had  a  10  lbs. 
penalty  to  put  up,  but  even  this  additional  impost  did  not 
prevent  his  winning  faiily  easily  by  a  length  fiom  Madame 
Neruda  II.,  Hsley  being  third,  three  lengths  away.  The 
aged  and  savage  Sea  Song,  who  lias  so  often  &\\ovm.  his 
liking  for  the  Epsom  course,  won  the  Banstead  Stakes  after 
a  great  race  from  another  well-known  Epsom  performer, 
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Taxus.  The  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  two,  anil  his 
owner,  Sir  J.  Miller,  purchased  the  winner  for  290  guineas. 
We  fancy  he  has  no  great  bargain  in  the  savage  old  horse. 
Gateshead,  by  St.  Gatien,  won  the  Westminster  Plate 
cleverly  from  a  Galliard  colt  of  Mr.  Rose's  ;  and  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  backers  made  a  mistake  when  they 
thought  that  the  Leicester  winner,  Favonian,  would  be  able 
to  carry  his  penalty  successfully.  He,  however,  was  only 
third  to  Tudor  and  Ben,  the  former  winning  faii'ly  easily  by 
two  lengths,  only  a  head  separating  second  and  third. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  City  and  Subui'ljan  had  not 
been  so  much  quoted  as  a  medium  of  speculation  this  yenv  as 
has  usually  been  the  case.  Wednesday  was  again  a  gloiious 
■day  ;  indeed,  we  could  easily  have  imagined  ourselves  at  the 
Summer  Meeting,  if  only  the  Paddock  hedge  had  come  out 
into  leaf.  There  was  plenty  of  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Paddock  in  reviewing  the  contestants  for  the  City  and 
Suburban.  Twenty-two  runners  were  sent  to  the  post,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  fairly  good  trim  ;  but  some,  we  ventui'e 
to  think,  will  be  fitter  later  on.  One  of  these,  we  consider, 
is  Alice,  whose  chance  we  thought  a  great  one  if  she 
coiUd  be  delivered  in  good  condition ;  but  the  winter  has 
been  severe  and  prolonged  at  Middleham,  and  we  have 
still  hopes  of  seeing  her  win  a  good  race  this  summer. 
Lord  Rosslpi  won  with  Buccaneer,  a  beautiful,  lengthy 
bay  colt,  whose  form  in  the  Ebor  Handicap  last  year 
was  most  meritorious — Trapezoid  was  second  and  Cata- 
rina,  who  had  been  well  tried,  and  was  much  fancied 
by  Mr.  T.  Jennings,  was  third.  Sam  Pickering  now 
trains  for  Lord  RossIjti,  and  he  has  not  been  long  in 
showing  that  he  learnt  his  art  thoi-oughly  under  Jewitt 
and  his  mentor.  Captain  Machell.  Buccaneer  is  by 
Pi'ivateer  out  of  Primula,  and  was  eai-ly  last  season  the 
property  of  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd.  He  was  purchased,  after  a 
selling  race  which  he  won  in  that  gentleman's  colours,  by  a 
stable  confederate,  Mr.  R.  Moncriefle,  for  500  guineas, 
though  the  Racing  Calendar  says  the  winner  was  "  bought 
in"  for  that  sum.  Mr.  Moncrieffe  sold  the  colt  to  Lord 
Rosslyn  for,  we  believe,  2,500  guineas,  which  was  considered 
at  the  time  to  have  been  a  veiy  good  deal  for  the  seller ;  but 
the  buyer,  by  winning  two  such  good  handicaps  as  the  Ebor 
and  City  and  Suburban,  has  not  much  to  complain  of, 
especially  as  Buccaneer  won  two  good  Cups  last  autumn 
at  Edinburgh  into  the  bargain.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
a.lso  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  racing  to  find  previous 
form  come  out  consistently.  Last  April,  at  Salisbury, 
Buccaneer,  8  st.  11  lbs.,  w"on  by  a  neck  from  Ti'apezoid, 
8  st.  8  lbs.,  Insm-ance,  7  st.  13  lbs.,  being  a  bad  third.  In  the 
City  and  Suburban  Buccaneer  again  gave  Trapezoid  3  lbs.  and 
won,  Insurance,  who  was  set  to  give  his  former  conquei'oi'S 
2  lbs.  and  5  lbs.  respectively,  being  beaten.  Lady  E-osebery 
was  bound  on  all  form  to  win  the  Epsom  Cup,  which  she 
accordingly  did. 

We  had  omitted  to  say  that  Lady  Rosebery's  o\\-ner, 
whose  racing  name,  "  Mr.  Abington,"  is  so  well-known 
in  sporting  circles,  had  a  most  awkwai'd  fall  at  Leicester, 
whilst  riding  Bransdale,  but  the  latest  reports  are  that 
he  is  going  on  favourably.  Next  week  will  be  almost 
a  blank,  as  far  as  racing  is  concerned,  and  we  have  only 
to  add  to  our  article  to-day  that,  just  as  we  are  sending 
the  parcel  off,  we  hear  of  the  death  of  James  Goater,  the 
jockey.  He  was  one  of  our  oldest  jockeys,  and  has  of  late 
years  not  had  much  riding,  but  a  few  years  ago  he  had  few 
•superioi-s  in  his  profession. 


KEVIEWS. 


MR.  rURNEAUX'S  TACITUS.* 

THE  later  books  of  the  Annals  are  so  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  the  notices  which  they  contain  are  of  such  imique  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Britain,  that  an  English  edition  will 
be  received  with  pleasure.  Mr,  Fnrneaux  has  already,  by  his 
edition  of  the  earlier  books,  secured  the  favour  of  the  annal- 
readlng  public,  and  is  likely  to  increase  this  good  opinion  by 
his  treatment  of  these,  the  later  books.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  work  Tacitus  does  not  appear  at  his  best.  He  is  always 
greater  as  a  depicter  of  the  individual  than  as  a  historian  in  the 

•  The  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Editeil,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  bv 
Henry  Furncaux,  "M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  .and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Clirisfi 
College,  O.xford.  '  Vol.  II.    Books  XI.-XVI.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 


broader  sense  of  the  word.  "  The  chief  duty  of  annals,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  ensure  that  virtuous  acts  may  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  men  may  be  prevented  from  saying  evil  words  or  doing 
evil  deeds  by  the  dread  of  lasting  infamy."  (B.  ill.  c.  65.)  The 
first  six  books  are  almost  confined  to  the  portrait  of  Tiberius  ;  but, 
subtly  as  the  lines  arc  drawn,  the  reader  is  not  quite  persuaded. 
He  feels  that  at  the  best  it  is  but  half  a  picture.  Granting  the 
cruelty,  the  dissimulation,  the  sensuality  of  Tiberius,  he  was  yet 
a  great  ruler,  who  for  two  and  twenty  years  preserved  peace  and 
tranquillity  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Tacitus,  the  reader 
feels,  writes  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  days  gone  by.  He  feels  for 
the  lost  glories  of  the  Senate,  for  the  rise  of  obsequiousness,  and 
for  the  fall  of  social  discipline  ;  but  he  has  no  feeling  for  greater 
Rome — the  world  of  the  provinces — which,  under  the  peace  of 
Tiberius,  enjoyed  an  Immunity  from  plunder  unknown  in  the 
times  of  republican  governors.  The  great  Roman  emperors  were 
all  of  provincial  birth ;  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  planted 
by  the  care  of  Tiberius,  this  monster  of  iniquity. 

In  reading  the  later  books  there  is  no  such  disturbing  ele- 
ment. The  characters  are  fitted  for  the  pen — Caius  and  Nero, 
Messallna  and  Agripplna.  After  every  attempt  to  find  that 
Tacitus  has  been  misled  by  prejudice,  or  has  lost  sight  of  im- 
portant facts,  the  judgment  remains  that  he  was  an  honest 
clironlcler,  who  reports  "things  that  were  as  things  that  were, 
and  things  that  were  not  as  things  that  were  not." 

The  episodes  are  of  matchless  interest.  Who  does  not  feel 
pleasure  in  the  first  mention  of  London,  "  a  very  populous  town, 
from  the  number  of  traders  and  the  quantity  of  merchandise," — in 
the  records,  alas,  too  fragmentary,  of  the  conquest  of  Britain, — in 
the  tale  of  Caractacus,  fearless  as  a  freeman  on  his  native  heaths 
and  rocks,  and  fearless  as  a  captive  amid  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  Rome,  and  of  Boadlcea — she  may  be  Boudicca  in  the  revised 
Latin  text,  but  her  English  name  is  beyond  the  reach  of  commen- 
tators—rousing her  nation  to  just  vengeance,  and  choosing  death 
rather  than  dishonoured  life?  Who  can  reproduce  the  feeling 
with  which  the  sentences  were  first  read  in  which  Tacitus  describes 
the  early  Christians  in  Rome,  the  tortures  which  they  endured, 
and  his  conception  of  their  faith  ?  Curlyle  has  tried  to  do  so,  and 
his  words  have  power;  but  the  subject  is  too  great  both  in  its 
historic  aspects  and  in  its  bearing  on  our  own  lives ;  the  reader 
cannot  rest  in  thoughts  suggested  by  another ;  he  must  have  his 
own. 

These  are  some  of  the  themes  of  which  Tacitus  treats,  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  this  way  because  Mr.  Furneaux  rises  to  these 
themes.  He  does  indeed  supply  a  full  commentary  ;  his  transla- 
tions are  terse ;  his  knowledge  of  his  author  and  his  power  to 
illustrate  his  language,  eitlier  from  his  other  works  or  from  pre- 
vious Latin  writings,  is  adequate  and  aptly  used.  These  qualities 
already  appeared  in  Mr.  Furneaux's  previous  volume,  and  need 
not  be  again  discussed.  But  Mr.  Furneauxs  aim  is  to  Illustrate 
not  only  the  text,  but  the  work  of  Tacitus.  His  book  contains 
besides  text,  notes,  and  two  valuable  indices,  one  to  the  text  and 
one  to  the  notes,  two  summaries  of  events,  which  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  books  lost  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh,  and  between 
the  sixteenth  and  the  death  of  Nero.  This  is  a  great  help,  espe- 
cially to  the  junior  student,  who  wishes,  in  forming  his  views  of 
history,  to  be  able  to  glance  over  a  whole  period.  Besides  these 
summaries  there  are  four  introductory  chapters  dealino-  with  the 
text,  with  Tacitus's  account  of  the  Emperors  and  their  govern- 
ment, with  Parthia  and  Armenia,  and  with  the  conquest  of 
Britain ;  and  two  appendices— one  containing  the  fragments  of  the 
speech  of  Claudius  discovered  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1524  and  the 
other  a  discussion  of  the  Neronian  persecution. 

Mr.  Furneaux  apologizes  for  the  "  inordinate  length  "  of  these 
chapters,  but  his  apology,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  was  hardly 
necessary.  The  subjects  discussed  are  those  on  which  tlie  general 
reader  who  has  already  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  text 
will  wish  to  know  the  views  of  a  new  editor,  and  the  junior 
scholar  will  find  his  labours  lessened  and  his  comprehension 
enlarged  by  the  method  employed. 

In  the  chapter  on  characters  and  government,  the  treatment  of 
Seneca  and  Lucan,  and  again  of  Corbulo  and  Thrasea,  is  very 
successful.  To  a  young  student,  apt  to  divide  men  into  the  good 
and  the  bad  on  Bunyan's  method,  Seneca,  so  great  in  words  and 
in  certain  actions,  so  false  and  timeserving  in  others,  is  a  great 
difficulty.  ]Mr.  Furneaux  is  discriminating,  and  shows  that  an 
immense  intellectual  versatility,  united  with  the  ambition  to 
possess  power  and  use  it  for  good  ends,  must,  in  the  times  under 
discussion,  descend  to  base  and  false  means.  Similarly,  in  dis- ' 
cussing  Corbulo,  he  does  not  follow  Tacitus  in  makino-  him 
a  hero,  nor  deny  that  he  had  the  petty  jealousy  as  well  ts  the 
hardihood  and  ability  of  early  commanders  ;  but  he  makes  more 
prominent  that  he  was  a  loyal  soldier,  faithful  to  liis  master 
to  the  last,  and  unsuspicious.    He  shows,  also,  as  Tacitus  hardly 
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does,  tbat  Corbulo's  deatli  failed  to  "  encoiirager  les  autres,"  but 
was  answered  by  the  revolt  of  the  provincial  legions. 

In  his  treatment  of  Claudins  alone  have  we  felt  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Furneaux.  lie  does  point  out  that  his  govern- 
ment of  the  European  provinces  "  constitutes  an  era  "  ;  that  the 
occupation  of  Britain  was  marked  by  "  forethought  and  strategic 
ability";  that  his  foreign  policy  was  "bold":  and  colonization 
"received  an  energetic  impulse."  He  suggests  that  the  credit  of 
these  measures  is  due  to  Claudius's  advisers.  Undoubtedly  it 
may  be  so,  and  the  traditional  view  that  Claudius  was  an  imbe- 
cile, as  well  as  a  poltroon  and  drunkard,  may  be  correct.  Yet  the 
speech  of  Claudius  in  granting  admission  to  the  Senate  to  Gallia 
Comata  argues  policy  as  well  as  ability ;  and  we  could  have 
wished  to  see  the  learner  at  least  referred  to  Am6d6e  Thierry's 
Tableau  de  V Empire  Eomain,  where  a  different  view  is  main- 
tained. 

The  chapter  on  Parthia  and  Armenia  throws  light  on  two  very 
difficult  and  complex  subjects — -the  political  relations  of  these 
countries,  and  the  campaigns  of  Corbulo.  Tacitus  is  an  abomin- 
able geographer,  and  his  accounts  of  military  manojuvres  are  dis- 
tinguished by  brevity.  These  faults  are  met  by  Mr.  Furneaux 
by  a  lucid  description  of  the  leading  features  of  Armenian 
geography,  and  by  a  connected  account  of  the  campaigns.  Both 
are  illustrated  by  a  map,  which,  excellent  as  it  is,  would  have 
served  its  purpose  better  had  a  few  more  elevations  been  given. 
When,  for  example,  it  is  realized  that  Artaxata  lies  in  a  low 
valley,  with  mountains  towering  7,000  feet  high  on  one  side 
and  15,000  on  the  other,  it  becomes  plain  why  soldiers  in 
Artaxata  suffered  from  dysentery,  "  the  curse  of  armies,"  in 
the  height  of  a  continental  summer.  The  chapter  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Britain  passes  in  review  the  relations  between  Rome 
and  Britain  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  end  of  the 
Neronian  period.  The  writer  has  availed  himself  of  the  know- 
ledge brought  to  light  in  recent  years  from  Eoman  inscriptions 
collected  by  Hiibner  and  from  British  coins  collected  by  Dr.  John 
Evans,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supplement  Tacitus's  failure  as 
a  geographical  and  military  writer.  Much  research  has  been  spent 
on  the  chapter,  which  will  be  interesting  to  all  readers ;  a  map 
might  perhaps  have  been  added,  as  has  been  done  for  Armenia. 

The  appendix  on  the  Neronian  Persecution  of  the  Christians 
is  also  of  great  interest.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Furneaux 
seems  to  deal  with  Tacitus  somewhat  harshly.  He  speaks  of  his 
"  animosity,"  his  "  extreme  bitterness  towards  Christianity."  Is 
not  this  a  little  Tacitean,  perhaps  unchristian  ?  There  are  few 
subjects  on  which  Tacitus  refuses  himself  the  luxury  of  bitter 
words.  Thrasea,  whom  elsewhere  he  describes  as  "  perfect  virtue" 
(virtus  ipsa),  is  condemned  by  him  for  leaving  the  Senate  rather 
than  join  in  the  vote  of  thanksgiving  on  Agrippina's  murder, 
in  words  which  Mr.  Furneaux  truly  characterizes  as  "  un- 
generous." Does  Tacitus  treat  the  Christians  with  any  different 
measure  than  he  metes  to  his  own  friends  ?  We  have  thought 
once,  twice,  thrice,  on  the  subject,  and  think  that  he  does  not.  He 
says  that  the  Christians  were  guiltless  of  setting  Rome  on  fire, 
but  were  undoubtedly  guilty  of  "  hatred  of  the  human  race." 
This  certainly  is  startling  as  a  misstatement  of  fact,  but,  as  an 
opinion,  seems  very  natural.  Tacitus's  ideal  of  life  was  a  Roman 
ideal,  of  man  engaged  in  public  duties,  whose  chief  virtue  was 
courage.  The  Christian  not  only  held  aloof  from  public  life,  but 
could  not  even  take  part  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  society, 
where  he  was  confronted  at  every  step  by  some  necessary- 
acquiescence  in  polytheism  ;  he  was  not  "  of  the  world,"  and 
Tacitus  thought  he  was  not  a  man.  To  put  the  question  in 
another  light:  Tacitus  saw  in  their  beginnings  two  forms  of 
society  destined  greatly  to  influence  and  alter  the  history  of 
Europe.  One  was  the  fearless  and  generous  spirit  of  the  German 
barbarian  ;  the  other  was  the  power  of  Christianity  to  suffer  and 
endure.  He  saw  the  greatness  of  one,  and  failed  to  see  the 
greatness  of  the  other.  Would  it  not  have  been  too  much  had 
he  been  equally  prescient  in  both  ? 

In  touching  on  the  subject  of  early  Christianity  we  refer  with 
greater  pleasure  to  Mr.  Furneaux's  note  on  Pomponia  Graecina 
(B.  xiii.  c.  32).  His  learning  is  able  to  confirm  the  impression  that 
this  lady  was  one  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Rome.  The 
few  words  in  which  Tacitus  describes  her  are  very  characteristic 
of  his  power.  We  have  the  picture  of  a  lady  of  rank,  wife  of  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  Britain,  arraigned  on  the  charge  of 
"  foreign  superstition."  A  court  is  formed,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  by  her  male  relations,  who  try  her  for  her  life.  The  great 
soldier  is  president  of  the  court,  and  pronounces  the  verdict.  Not 
Guilty.  A  long  life  follows,  forty  years  of  sorrow  and  mourning, 
till  on  her  old  age  thei  s  falls  a  certain  evening  light.  This  incident, 
the  suffering  life  of  a  pure  and  loving  woman,  set  on  the  dark 
background  of  Messalinas,  Agrippinas,  and  Poppi-cas,  who  formed 


the  society  in  which  she  lived,  has  a  grand  effect.  In  a  moment 
it  clears  the  atmosphere ;  it  recalls  the  reader  to  the  world 
of  human  feeling,  and  suggests  rather  than  declares  the  true 
dignity  of  life.  Many  readers  must  have  felt  that  she  was  pro- 
bably sustained  in  her  trials  by  Christian  patience,  and  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Furneaux  for  this,  among  fiiher  reasons,  that  he 
not  only  shares  the  belief,  but  is  able  to  make  it  something  more 
than  a  probability. 


NOVELS.* 

"V^TIIEN  a  writer  has  produced  so  much  literary  work,  and 
'  '  work  on  the  whole  of  such  respectable  quality,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  she  (or  as  it  might  be  he)  receives  from  the  critical 
world  something  of  the  decorous  reception  awarded  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  political  veteran,  no  matter  which  side  he  sits 
on,  who  has  won  his  spurs,  no  matter  which  party  he  has  kicked. 
A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  is  it  better  or  worse  ?  that  is  not 
the  point,  it's  Mrs.  Oliphant.  And  truly  The  Marriage  of  Elinor 
is  not  the  worst  of  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  long  processes 
of  time.  Had  ever  any  writer  of  fiction  the  faculty  of  writing, 
about  it  and  about  it  like  Mrs.  Oliphant  ?  The  veriest  crumb  of 
circumstance  serves  as  solid  stratum  for  such  decoration  of  remark, 
allusion,  explanation,  contradiction,  suggestion,  reflection,  repeti- 
tion. And  after  all  one  can  read  it ;  which  is  itself  a  triumphant 
reply  for  the  veteran  author.  It  mujt  be  that  an  fond  we  are  aU 
gossip-mongers  and  love  to  talk  our  friends'  affairs  over  and  over 
and  in  and  out  and  from  every  point  of  view.  In  this  particular 
case  the  affairs  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton  bear 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Elinor  is  one  of  those  wUful, 
wayward,  sweet,  unreasonable  women  who,  if  they  are  pretty  and 
young,  or  as  long  as  they  are  pretty  and  young,  rule  all  hearts. 
Patient  women  are  so  tiresome.  Elinor  is  the  reverse  of  patient, 
and  take"  her  own  way  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage,  as  in  most 
others.  It  might  be  wondered  at  that  a  sweet,  refined,  and 
clever  gi  d  as  she  is  should  fall  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  vulgar 
Honourable  Phil  if  one  didn't  see  the  same  thing  happen  every 
day.  In  the  long  run  Elinor  had  the  best  of  it.  She  leaves  her 
"  dis-Honourable  Phil  "  for  some  years  and  trains  a  splendid  son, 
and  then  the  dis-Honourable  one  comes  back.  Elinor  tells  a 
noble  lie  to  save  him  from  disgrace  ;  he  is  touched,  and  we  leave 
our  heroine  with  a  mother,  son,  husband,  and  soujfre-douleur 
cousin  all  passionately  devoted  at  her  feet,  which  feet  have  led 
her  through  courses  not  always  defensible  and  scarcely  ever 
reasonable. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  between  two  novels 
than  that  between  The  Marriage  of  Elinor  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 
Gordon's  bright  little  story,  Eunice  Anscombe,  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
flow  of  narrative,  gentle  yet  not  dull ;  without  o'erflowing,  full; 
the  deliberate  pace  of  the  writer  of  long  experience  who  knows 
precisely  whereabouts  her  last  page  is  to  be,  and  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  there,  is  very  unlike  the  rapid  immature  style  of  a 
young  writer  over  her  first  story,  as  we  presume  this  volume  to 
be.  Clever,  original,  and  bright  as  Eunice  Anscombe  is,  it  is  more 
of  a  promising  attempt  than  a  novel.  Attempt  is  a  word  artists 
peculiarly  resent.  It  is  a  "  precious  balm  "  that  seems  more  pene- 
trative to  the  skull  than  sharpened  stone.  Singers  would  rather 
be  told  they  sang  a  difficult  song  badly  than  that  they  had 
attempted  it.  Still,  that  is  what  the  novel  in  question  is.  With 
plenty  of  incident,  good  situations,  clever  talk  such  as  is  talked 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  clever  people  of  our  day,  and  shrewd 
remark  from  the  author  herself,  the  story  wants  shaping,  pad- 
ding, smoothing,  "humouring" — as  the  tailor  remarked  of  the 
figure  of  his  corpulent  client.  The  attitude  of  the  three  women 
of  the  story  towards  the  single  hero  is  original,  and  they  are 
interestingly  introduced.  They  are  all  more  or  less  in  love 
with  the  gentleman  whose  grande  jmssion  is  for  himself.  He 
is  a  brilliant  paradoxical  talker,  and  an  adept  at  flirtatious 
conversation.  He  is,  however,  though  rich  in  words,  "  but  poor 
in  that  which  makes  a  lover."  He  flirts  away  Eunice's  heart 
as  well  as  her  faith  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  story  goes,  the  poor 
child  does  not  recover  either.  The  material  Mrs.  Gordon  has 
provided  herself  with  is  abundant,  and  would  have  borne  ex- 
tension and  dispersion.  To  say  so  is  to  say  that  the  book  will 
amuse,  and  be  wished  longer.  Two  little  boys  brighten  every 
page  they  appear  on  with  their  comical  and  original  sayings  and 
doings. 

*  Tlie  Marrhipe  of  Elinor.  By  Mrs.  Oliiibant.  3  vols.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1892. 

Eunice  Anscombe.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  GonJon.  London :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.  1892. 

A  Vicar's  Wife.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson,  London :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1892. 

Stolen  Hnney.  By  Margaret  B.  Cross.  2  vols.  London :  Hurst  & 
I  Blacl^ett.  1892 
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A  Vicars  Wife  is  scarcely  a  pleasant  book ;  but  it  is  certainly 
strong,  and  one  which  will  not  be  laid  aside  before  the  conclusion. 
The  name  of  the  writer,  Evelyn  Dickinson,  does  not  absolutely  in- 
dicate sex,  and,  in  the  momentary  fad  for  anonymity  and  pseudo- 
nymity  (if  there  be  such  a  word),  it  may  be  taken  for  nothing  ;  but 
the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  feminine  explanation.  The 
strength  has  not  an  air  of  virility,  and  something  of  the  rancour 
with  which  the  principal  figure  is  drawn,  and  the  fury  of  resent- 
ment shown  against  the  hypocrisies  of  society,  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  gentler  half  of  humanity.  The  Reverend  Mark- 
ham  Fletcher,  who  is  the  "  Vicar,"  is  an  egoist,  not  after  the 
fashion  of  Sir  Willoughby  Tatterue— that  glass  in  which  every 
human  countenance  that  looks  can  see  itself — but  in  the  sense 
which  seems  to  justify  the  ancient  belief  in  possession.  IIis 
self-love  grows  monstrous  under  his  incessant  feeding.  He 
develops  into  a  domestic  fiend,  and  he  ends  twenty  times  over 
a  murderer  in  spirit,  though  he  takes  no  actual  life.  The  author 
pursues  him  with  whip?  of  scorpions,  and  leaves  no  spot  un- 
lashed.  His  cloth,  far  from  protecting  him,  acts  like  a  red  flag 
to  the  author's  indignation.  Priesthood  has  no  sacredness  for 
her.  Evelyn  Dickinson  is  clever  enough  to  make  her  own 
characters  and  arrange  her  own  plots,  as  this  story  very  well 
shows,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  gentler  touch  would 
have  been  more  effective,  and  in  addition  that  more  artistic 
symmetry  would  have  been  gained  by  making  the  fate  of  Lucia 
(the  "  Vicar's  wife  ")  less  painful.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  leaves  her  husband,  public  sympathy  would  have  been 
with,  not  against,  her.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  a  woman,  who 
is  a  wife,  is  necessarily  adjudged  wrong  in  every  matrimonial 
difficulty.  It  is  true  that  a  faithful  lover  is  waiting  for  Lucia 
when  her  brute  is  dead,  and  we  may  hope  she  may  have  some 
cessation  of  her  misery,  but  the  author  grudges  to  tell  us  so. 
There  are  points  in  this  story  where  the  pen  has  leaned  heavily, 
and  coarsened  the  effect,  but  not  non-naturally  so.  Such  cases  as 
that  of  the  unhappy  Avis  Fletcher,  the  child  of  inherited  evil  and 
the  sport  of  passion,  are  in  the  memory  of  every  one. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Cross  seems,  in  her  novel  Stolen  Honey, 
scarcely  to  be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  her  subject,  nor  has  she 
treated  it  quite  in  the  manner  people  of  honour,  to  say  nothing 
of  stern  moralists,  can  approve.  Major  Blake  is  a  man  who  has 
seen  distinguished  service  in  India  and  Africa,  is  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  has  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  has  reached  the  ripe 
and  reasonable  age  of  forty  without  a  single  blot  on  his  reputa- 
tion or  a  scintilla,  to  use  the  lawyer's  favourite  word,  of  evidence 
of  moral  turpitude.  Yet  when  he  succeeds  to  the  family  estate, 
retires,  and  comes  home  to  England,  he  proceeds  to  woo  and  win 
the  love  of  a  sweet  and  serious  girl,  and  to  marry  her,  well  know- 
ing that  he  has  an  intoxicated  wife  hidden  away  in  Cornwall,  to 
whom  he  makes  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  a  year,  on  con- 
dition she  lets  him  alone.  The  girl  is  the  daughter  of  the  Vicar, 
his  old  tutor,  and  liis  oldest  family  friend,  and  her  mother 
is  affiicted  with  heart  disease ;  yet  our  military  hero  takes 
them  all  in  with  a  light  heart,  and  commits  bigamy — which 
seems  the  least  part  of  his  ofience.  Things  go  on  pleasantly 
until  the  intoxicated  wife  dies,  and  here  the  author  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  avoided  the  obvious  and  odious  platitude 
of  introducing  her  upon  the  scene.  An  heir  is  expected,  and 
a  private  marriage  is  gone  through  at  the  registrar's  office  in 
London.  So  far  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  has  been  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  injured  girl;  but  it  presently  receives  a  knock- 
down blow.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Blake  is,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Blake,  she 
declines  to  be  Mrs.  Blake,  except  in  name.  Here  is  one  of  the 
conjugal  imbroglios  women  are  so  apt  to  introduce  into  their 
novels,  forgetful  that  they  cannot  write  plainly  about  the  matter. 
And  when,  further,  Mrs.  Blake  is  found  providing  herself  with  a 
vulgar  lover,  and  sipping  wine  with  him  in  a  shady  London 
restaurant,  the  sympathy  abandons  both  husband  and  wife.  Mrs. 
Cross  writes  pleasantly,  though  she  has  chosen  unpleasant  sub- 
jects in  Stolen  Honey,  and  her  faculty  lies  more  in  describing  the 
innocent  flirtations  of  the  young  people  scattered  through  her 
pages  than  in  grasping  larger  emotions  or  sounding  perilous 
depths. 


HISTORY  OF  SLIGO* 

T  OCAL  histories  almost  always  become  dreary  when  they  get 
^  to  recent  times,  and  this  volume,  the  third— though  the 
title-page  does  not  say  so— and  last,  of  Colonel  Wood-Martin's 
History  of  Sligo,  County  and  Town,  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
rule.    It  is,  indeed,  a  rule  little  likely  to  be  often  broken ;  for  a 

*  Hislnnj  of  Slign,  Cmtnty  and  Town,  from  the  Close  of  the  Revolution  of 
i688  to  the  Present  Time.    With  Illustrations.    By  W.  G.  Wood-Martiii 
Colonel  Slif^o  Artillery,  Author  of  "  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Ireland"  &c' 
Dublin  :  Iloilges,  Fi-gis,  &  Co.  1892. 


local  historian  is  generally,  and  certainly  ought  to  be,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  town  or  district  about  which  he  writes,  and  being 
so,  he  will  probably  regard  local  events  of,  or  near,  his  own  time — 
the  building  of  a  new  police-court  or  the  opening  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge — as  invested  with  an  importance  quite  unintelligible  to  an 
outsider.  As,  however,  this  thick  volume  starts  from  the  lievo- 
lution  of  1688,  the  larger  part  of  it  would  have  been  interesting 
enough  if  Colonel  Wood-Martin  had  made  the  most  of  his 
materials.  Unfortunately  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  more  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  leave  nothing  unrecorded  than  to  present  a 
certain  number  of  selected  facts  in  an  agreeable  form  ;  he  writes 
without  animation,  and  his  stories  do  not  come  off.  Some  points 
on  which  he  dwells,  though  they  primarily  concern  the  county 
or  town  of  Sligo,  have  also  a  wider  bearing.  In  his  first  chaptei 
we  have  notices  of  the  Volunteer  movement  of  1782,  and  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  Volunteering  of  a  more  salutary  kind  was  well 
taken  up  in  Sligo  during  the  French  war,  and  three  infantry 
and  four  cavalry  corps  were  formed  in  the  county  in  1796, 
and  two  years  later  did  good  service  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Before 
long  the  Sligo  infantry  were  engaged  nearer  home  against  the 
French  under  General  Humbert.  Although  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasants  of  the  county  joined  the  French,  and  had  indeed 
anxiously  expected  their  arrival,  neither  the  gentry,  who  for 
the  most  part  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the 
respectable  farmers  would  rise,  and  the  French  complained 
that  they  had  been  deceived  into  believing  that  they  would  be 
joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  county,  whereas  their  only  allies 
were  undisciplined  barbarians.  In  the  chapter  on  the  political 
history  of  Sligo  the  malpractices  that  prevailed  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  for  the  borough  are  faithfully  recorded.  At  a 
bye-election  in  1856,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  suicide  of 
the  notorious  John  Sadleir,  the  officials  deliberately  transferred 
votes  given  for  the  Conservative  candidate  to  his  antagonist. 
The  measure  of  the  borough's  iniquity  was  filled  up  at  the 
election  of  1868  when  Captain  King  was  shot  dead  as  ho  was 
about  to  enter  the  Court-house  to  vote  for  Major  Knox,  the  Con- 
servative candidate.  Major  Knox  declared  that  the  election  and 
subsequent  petition  cost  him  nearly  8,000/.,  though  there  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  than  520  voters  in  the  borough ;  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  Special  Commission  of  any  knowledge  of 
bribery,  and  the  borough  was  disfranchized. 

After  dealing  with  the  pestilences  and  famines  that  have  from 
time  to  time  visited  Sligo  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  with  its  public  buildings,  and  the  changes  in  its  popu- 
lation. Colonel  Wood-Martin   gives  us  a  chapter  on  "Roads, 
Streets,  and  Communications."    He  tells  us  that  in   the  last 
century  the   country  people  used  to  go  to   market  in  "  slide- 
carts,"  or  sledges,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  roads,  and  that 
carts  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  are  still  used  in  the  district 
for  drawing  loads  over  soft  ground.  Farmers  also  used  carts  with 
solid  wheels  and  a  revolving  axle-tree,  and  when  about  to  drive 
without  a  load  removed  the  crib,  and  screwed  a  footboard  on 
either  side  of  the  frame,  turning  their  carts  into  "  outside  cars." 
Public  conveyances  were  few  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  only  one  stage-coach — the  Dublin  and  Londonderry 
mail— running  in  18 12  in  the  whole  district  between  Belfast  and 
Sligo.    An  advertisement  of  a  new  stage-coach,  which  it  was 
proposed,  in  1790,  should  run  between  Dublin  and  Sligo,  set 
forth,  as  a  special  attraction  to  passengers,  that  the  coach  was 
"  lined  with  copper,  and  therefore  completely  bullet-proof."  In 
the  course  of  a  very  full  account  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  town  and  county,  Colonel  Wood-Martin,  after  pointing 
out  that,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  trade  to  leave  small  seaports 
since  the  introduction  of  large  steamships,  the  trade  of  Sligo  has 
steadily  progressed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  goes  on  to 
observe  that  the  town  is  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  it  has  no  deep- 
water  berths,  and  merchants  are  therefore  forced  to  discharge 
heavy  cargoes  five  miles  off,  which  entails  much  expense  in 
lighterage.     The  Harbour  Commissioners  have  been  pressing 
Government  to  grant  them  a  loan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port.    Among  the  industries  of  the  county  that  have  now  fallen 
into  decay  the  manufacture  of  linen  held  a  high  place.  If 
Strafibrd's  work  in  promoting  this  industry  in  Ireland  ever  aflected 
Sligo,  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared  from  the  district  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  no  linen  was  made  for 
sale,  though  a  good  deal  of  weaving  was  carried  on  for  home 
use.     The  manufacture  was  started  at  Ballymote  by  Lord 
Shelburne  about  1756,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  "afibrded 
more  or  less  occupation  throughout  the  county."    The  busi- 
ness was,  however,  run  on  a  mmimum  of  profit,  and  the  manu- 
facture was  fostered  by  artificial  encouragements.    For  a  short 
time  large  quantities  of  yarn  were  supplied  to  England,  aa 
much  as  was  worth  80,000/.  being  exported  in  the  year  1775. 
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After  1815  the  trade  rapidly  declined,  and  about  twenty  years, 
later  had  almost  disappeared.  In  his  chapter  on  "  Manners  and 
Customs/'  Colonel  "Wood-Martin  assigns  a  prominent  place  to 
duelling,  but  his  stories  are  scarcely  worth  repeating.  He  briefly 
notices  the  "  Theshers  "  and  the  tithe  agitation,  refers  to  some 
recent  outrages,  and  records  the  satisfactory  testimony  borne  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  O'Brien  in  1890  as  to  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  county.  Most  of  the  local  superstitions  about  which  he 
writes  are  not  uncommon  in  other  parts,  though  his  description 
of  the  "cursing-stones"  in  the  island  of  Inismurray,  and  the 
"straining-stone"  near  the  churchyard  at  Killery,  will,  we  think, 
be  read  with  some  interest.  Strings  or  threads  that  have  been 
tied  round  the  "  straining-stone,"  with  the  proper  rites,  are  still 
held  to  have  virtue  in  all  cases  of  aches  and  pains,  and  are,  it  is 
said,  sent  for  from  America  by  emigrants  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Killery.  In  times  not  long  past,  Sunday  was,  after  mass, 
devoted  to  sports,  and  specially  to  "  cake-dancing,"  which  is  fully 
described  in  Colonel  "Wood-Martin's  last  chapter.  Another  note- 
worthy custom  which  lasted  into  the  present  century  was  the  use 
of  hot-air  baths  of  a  primitive  kind.  The  baths  were  taken  in  little 
huts  generally  of  bee-hive  shape  called  "  sweat-houses."  These 
huts  were  built  of  rough  stones  covered  with  clay,  and  were 
heated  by  a  turf  fire  which  was  lighted  inside  them.  "When  the 
turf  had  burnt  out,  the  ashes  were  raked  off  the  floor  and  green 
rushes  were  spread  over  it ;  and  after  the  little  building  had 
cooled  down  sufliciently,  the  bathers  entered  it,  and  the  low 
doorway  was  closed  up  by  a  wooden  screen.  Many  of  these  huts 
are  marked  on  the  first  map  of  the  county,  and  a  hut  still 
existing  in  Inismurray  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  the  purpose. 
This  volume  contains  a  good  many  illustrations,  the  larger  ones 
being  for  the  most  part  reproductions  by  process  from  photographs, 
a  map  of  the  county,  and  an  appendix  of  lists  of  claims  allowed 
to  "suffering  loyalists"  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  and  borough,  birds  met  with  in  the 
county,  and  various  other  matters. 


!Bernier's  travels.* 

IT  is  pleasant  to  see  the  famous  old  title  of  "  Constable's 
Miscellany  "  revived,  and  not  unpleasant  to  see  it  specialized 
by  the  addition  of  "  Oriental " — especially  as  the  series  opens  with 
a  new  and  improved  translation  of  Bernier's  travels.  For  Bernier's 
was  almost  the  first  book,  with  that  of  Tavernier,  to  give  the 
"Western  world  a  fresh  and  shrewd  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  great  Empire  of  Hindustan.  As  having  done  this,  it  must  be 
counted  among  the  agents  in  inspiring  English  youth  with  the 
idea  of  shaking  the  pagoda  tree.  Alas,  for  intentions  and  results  ! 
Bernier  wrote  under  Colbert's  patronage,  with  nothing  so  far 
from  his  mind  as  the  notion  of  doing  any  good  to  England.  But 
fate  and  certain  shrewd  traders,  and  the  ill-luck  of  Dupleix,  and 
the  stars  of  Clive  and  Hastings,  meant  otherwise,  and  we  are 
•were  we  are — though  what  we  shall  be  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Constable  has  produced  his  book  with  all  the  painful 
excellence  of  typography  which  has  so  long  characterized,  and 
now  characterizes  as  much  as  ever,  the  famous  allied  Edinburgh 
house  ;  and  with  divers  special  oddities,  such  as  a  paper  of  slips 
filled  in,  catalogue  fashion,  for  taking  a  note  of  the  title  of  the 
book.  His  version  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  its  original,  his 
notes  (excepting  a  few  rather  whimsical  divagations)  both  learned 
and  apposite,  his  illustrations,  for  the  price  of  the  book,  which  is 
but  six  shillings  net,  astonishingly  good.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
fail  to  dwell  on  the  particular  interest  for  students  of  English 
literature  which  Bernier's  book  has,  in  that  it  directly  inspired 
one  of  the  last  and  best  examples  of  English  rhyming  tragedy, 
Dryden's  famous  Aurengzebe,  one  passage  of  which — the  famous 

When  I  consider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat- 
is  among  the  finest  things  of  its  class  in  English  poetry.  Mr. 
Constable,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  exhaustive  in  his  research 
among  the  commentators  on  this  play,  or  he  would  have  found 
that  his  perfectly  true  criticism  of  Johnson's  singular  remarks  as 
to  the  Emperor's  possible  resentment  is  not  as  novel  as  he  seems 
to  think.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  he  himself  has  read  Dryden  more  carefully 
than  the  great  "  chawn,"  as  Dryden  himself  would  have  spelt  it,  of 
eighteenth-century  literature  did. 

•  Cnnstahk's  Oriental  Miscellany.  Vol.  I.  Bernier's  Travels.  London  • 
Constable  &  Co.  1892. 


PEN-DEAWING.* 

XF  we  look  at  this  handsome  gift-book  merely  as  an  agreeable 
production  of  the  press,  full  of  interesting  and  diverting 
pictures  and  text  in  round  large  type,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
appraising  it.  But  it  claims  to  be  a  good  deal  more  tlian  this, 
and  before  we  admit  it  to  be  the  representative  contribution  to 
art-literature  which  its  author  desires  to  have  it  considered  we 
must  look  a  little  closely  into  its  contents.  Mr.  Harper  is  aware 
that  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  Pen-Drawing 
and  Pen-Dravglitsmen  of  18S9  has  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
later  writer's  feet.  But  Mr.  Harper  consoles  himself  by  believing 
j  that  he  treats  thoroughly  a  province  of  the  whole  subject 
sketched  by  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Pennell  dealt  with  all  living 
pen-draughtsmen,  and  Mr.  Harper  only  with  English  ones.  All 
jackdaws  are  birds,  although  all  birds  are  not  jackdaws,  and  Mr. 
Harper's  is  a  monograph  on  jackdaws : — ■ 

A  careful  perusal  of  that  excellently-produced  volume 
showed  me  how  incomplete  was  that  section  in  which  English 
art  was  despatched,  and  how  many  most  admirable  artists 
were  imrepresented.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Pennell's  book 
showed  me  that  not  only  did  it  not  bar  my  own  project,  but 
that  its  publication  rendered  the  pursuance  of  this  work  the 
more  advisable. 

We  accordingly  expect  from  Mr.  Harper  a  complete  catholicity 
of  taste,  and  a  careful  selection  from  all  the  leading  pen-draughts- 
men now  living  in  England.  In  a  certain  direction  we  find  him 
liberal  enough,  and  some  people  will  say  a  great  deal  too  liberal. 
Here  are  chapters  devoted  to  very  youthful  and  very  obscure 
artists,  who  certainly  never  expected  to  be  put  so  prominently 
before  the  public.  We  should  not  grudge  them  their  elevation  if 
it  were  not  gained  at  the  cost  of  artists  universally  known  and. 
valued.  Here,  for  instance,  are  found  the  illustrators  of  Pick-me-up 
and  The  Peojiles  Journal,  who,  no  doubt,  are  clever  enough  in  their 
way.  But  Sir  John  Millais  is  only  mentioned  in  passing  with 
a  slighting  phrase,  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  not  included 
at  all.  We  cannot  but  think  that  these  gentlemen  have  done  more 
for  pen-drawing  in  England  than  even  the  illustrious  stars  of  Pick- 
me-up.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  monograph  of  English  pen- 
draughtsmen  which  boasts  of  being  exhaustive,  and  yet  altogether 
forgets  to  include  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  and  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman, 
Mr.  William  Small  and  Mr.  Herkomer.^  It  maybe  a  very  in- 
teresting and  able  congeries  of  notes  on  certain  branches  of  the 
subject;  but  it  must  not  pretend  to  be  complete.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Plarper's  gushing  confession  that  he  thinks  Sir  John  Gilbert 
"  one  of  the  greatest  draughtsmen  who  ever  practised  the  art  of 
pen-drawing  in  these  islands  "  may  throw  some  light  on  the  limi- 
tations of  his  taste  ;  but  it  hardly  explains  his  cynical  disdain  of 
so  many  artists  of  very  high  distinction. 

The  appearance  of  this  book,  however — a  book  which  for  what 
it  gives  can  hardly  but  be  admired — suggests  some  curious  reflec- 
tions regarding  the  democratization  of  pen-drawing  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  considered  needful  to  have  passed 
through  a  careful,  still  less  an  academic,  training.  The  general 
average  of  draughtsmanship  has  risen  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
clever  illustrators  now  hang  upon  every  blackberry-bush.  We 
fear  that  too  often  the  blackberries  are  their  only  food.  Illustra- 
tions are  so  easily  to  be  found,  and  a  certain  clever  knack  is  so 
common,  that  an  artist  of  this  class  cannot  now  command  a 
decent  price,  imless  something  in  the  individuality  of  his  touch 
or  his  surpassing  merit  make  him  a  favourite  with  the  public. 
Mr.  Harper  introduces  to  us  a  multitude  of  names,  and  has  words 
of  praise  for  all  of  them ;  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
us  that  the  majority  of  these  draughtsmen  have  any  further 
function  than  to  please  or  amuse  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  to 
pass  away.  Is  our  esteemed  contemporary  Pick-me-up  awaiting 
an  immortality  among  bibliophiles  ?  If  so,  why  not  our  still  more 
valued  contemporary  Ally  oloper,  where  there  is  certainly  to  be 
found  pen-work  of  daring  and  individual  design,  carried  out 
with  distinguished  bravura  ?  It  is  laurel,  laurel,  all  the  way,  in 
Mr.  Harper's  pages,  and  the  smaller  the  artists  the  more  roses  are 
flung  in  their  paths  like  mad. 

As  we  glance  through  this  book  we  meet  with  many  old 
favourites  and  some  new  friends.  We  are  glad  that  the  accident 
of  alphabetical  arrangement  has  given  prominence  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Fred  Barnard,  an  artist  of  the  old  school,  but  one  whose 
humour,  spirit,  and  versatility  are  of  the  first  order.  What  Mr. 
Harper  says  about  Mr.  Barnard  is  appreciative ;  but  we  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  four  specimens  he  selects.  Not  one  quite 
gives  an  idea  of  Mr.  Barnard's  fun,  comic  as  it  is  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  humour  of  Dickens.  We  do  not  follow  Mr.  Harper  when 
he  says  that  Mr.  Barnard's  "  serious  drawings  have  that  last 
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touch  of  realism  which  is  narrowly  removed  from  caricat  ure  " 
Eealism  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  proper  word  to  apply- 
to  an  artist  who  pre-eminently  draws  what  he  fancies  life  is  like, 
and  not  what  it  is.  No  one  can  conceive  Mr.  Barnard's  vivid 
scenes  of  London  squalor  drawn  on  the  spot.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  reminiscence  actinpr  on  a  very  lively  fancy,  but  realistic  is 
the  last  adjective  to  employ  in  speaking  of  them. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  an  evident  prejudice  against  the 
American  art  of  our  day,  and  makes  some  pungent  application  of 
his  own  rules  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Pennell,  Robert 
Blum,  and  0.  E.  Mallows.    No  doubt  something  may  legitimately 
be  said  about  the  mannerism  and  the  monotony  of  the  American 
artists,  and  of  their  intolerant  narrowness  of  taste.  Probably 
nothing  shows  how  recent  the  true  practice  of  art  is  in  America 
more  than  the  inability  of  these  young  men  to  see  merit  in  any 
work  that  does  not  start  out  of  the  one  or  two  Continental  schools 
from  which  their  own  inspiration  proceeds.    At  the  same  time, 
we  think  Mr.  Harper  curiously  blind  to  the  refinement  of  the 
landscape  style  which  was  originally  due  to  Fortuny,  and  which 
the  Americans  have  carried  to  an  exquisite  perfection.  Nothing 
would  induce  us  to  depreciate  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Mr. 
Pennell,  if  only  because,  while  he  is  engaged  on  these,  he  cannot 
be  writing  to  the  newspapers  to  attack  his  brother-draughtsmen. 
We  think  it  needless  of  Mr.  Harper,  in  a  treatise  on  English  Pen 
Artists  of  To-day  to  dedicate  several  pages  and  some  elaborate 
prints  to  trying  to  prove  that  the  Americans  are  plagiarists  of 
Vierge  and  Martin  PJco.    If  it  comes  to  that,  who  inspired  Mr. 
Railton  and  all  the  other  young  Englishmen  who  now  plant  their 
cabbages  in  the  Pennell  mode  ? 

Some  very  charming  plates  adorn  Mr.  Harper's  pages.  We 
are  rejoiced  to  find  here  the  noble  "Danae"  of  Mr.  Sandys, 
which,  although  well  known  to  private  collectors,  is,  we  think, 
almost  new  to  the  public,  although  engraved  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  decorative  artists  whom  Mr.  Harper  brings 
forward  are  well  worthy  of  more  general  appreciation  than  the 
esoteric  character  of  their  work  has  yet  insured  for  them.  Mr. 
Herbert  P.  Home's  dachshund  on  p.  84  is  remarkably  successful. 
In  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  we  have  a  mediaeval  chapbook  illustrator 
brought  unchanged  to  the  doors  of  the  twentieth  century.  A 
capital  landscape  tail-piece,  by  Mr.  Image,  adorns  p.  87.  Mr. 
Heywood  Sumner,  with  a  certain  lack  of  impressiveness,  shows  a 
decorative  talent  of  unusual  delicacy.  To  two  especial  favourites 
of  ours,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  and  Sir  George  Reid,  the  pen-work 
of  each  of  whom  is,  as  he  says,  astonishing,  Mr.  Harper  does  fuU 
justice.  On  the  whole,  and  with  the  limitations  which  we 
have  indicated,  his  book  is  a  useful,  as  it  certainly  is  a  handsome, 
one. 


ON  SHIBBOLETHS.* 

XT^E  have  often  thought  that  Pereant  qui  nostra  male  dixerint 
^  '  would  be  a  more  sensible  form  of  a  well-known  ejacula- 
tion than  the  received  text.  Everybody  has  said  everything 
before  everybody  else  ;  and  nobody  who  is  in  either  category  and 
has  any  sense  minds  either  the  sequence  or  the  anticipation. 
But  it  is  a  very  annoying  thing,  indeed,  to  see  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  your  own  spoilt  by  clumsy  presentment  and  support. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  harsh  to  say  that  Mr.  Lilly  is  alto- 
gether guilty  of  the  crime  thus  described.  But  we  may  put  the 
fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  him  very  justly  and  moderately 
by  saying  that  we  like  his  conclusions  much  better  than  his  way 
of  enforcing  them.  With  the  main,  or  at  least  the  ostensible, 
purpose  of  his  book  we  are  in  the  heartiest  agreement.  This  is 
an  age  of  shibboleths,  and  of  very  silly  ones  ;  nor  are  there 
many  sillier  than  at  least  six  of  the  seven  which  Mr.  Lilly  has 
selected,  and  which  are  "  Progress,"  "  Liberty,"  "  The  People," 
"Public  Opinion,"  "Education,"  "Women's  Rights,"  and 
"  Supply  and  Demand,"  though  which  of  the  seven  we  think 
least  oflensive  wild  horses  shall  not  tear  from  us.  Nay,  more ; 
we  will  concede  to  Mr.  Lilly  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mischievous 
nonsense  talked  in  the  world  of  to-day,  and  of  the  mischievous 
action  which  too  often  follows  on  the  talk,  is  directly  connected 
with  the  use  made  of  the  deceiving  power  of  these  phrases.  If 
a  man  should  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  innova- 
tion in  favour  of  which  any  one  of  them  is  alleged,  he  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  a  wise  man  ;  and  if  his  refusal  resulted  in  the  innovation 
being  rejected,  it  would  be  a  better,  and  merrier,  and  wiser  world 
than  if  the  change  were  accepted. 

With  a  great  deal,  therefore,  of  what  Mr.  Lilly  says  we  could 
cordially  agree.  But  there  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the  one  side  no 
small  want  of  lightness,  and  on  the  other  no  small  want  of 
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thoroughgoing,  in  his  exposition  and  argument  generally.  Whether 
the  former  lack  is  a  defect  in  both  senses  may  be  matter  of 
opinion,  not  so  whether  the  latter  is.    Mr.  Lilly's  concessions, 
for  instance,  in  the  "Progress"  chapter  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
cessively dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  "  fellow  on  the, 
other  side."    In  the  chapter  on  "  Liberty,"  again,  though  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  truth,  there  is  an  equally  dangerous  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  exaggerated  ideas  of 
liberty  are  not  the  things  chiefly  to  be  combated.    The  danger  of 
the  day  is  the  ever-increasing  servitude,  the  constant  multiplica- 
tion of  "  thou  shalt  nots "  which  is  being  clamoured  for  and' 
partly  enforced  by  a  section  of  Radicals  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  entire  body,  no  matter  what  its  subdivisions,  of  Socialists  on. 
the  other.    "  The  People,"  again,  true  in  much  that  it  says,  is 
weak  and  timid  in  its  onslaught  on  the  democratic  idea,  with 
which  it  merely  dallies,  instead  of  showing,  as  can  easily  be  done, 
that  that  idea  is  a  mere  self-contradictory  hypocrisy,  not  merely 
bad  in  its  results,  but  impossible  on  its  own  showing.    If  the 
chapter  on  "  Public  Opinion "  seems  to  us  not  improved  by  a 
diatribe  against  newspapers,  we  speak  not  in  the  least  as  magni- 
fying our  own  office.    Mr.  Lilly  can  hardly  dislike  the  silly 
glorification  of  "  the  fourth  estate  "  more  than  we  do.    But  a 
very  frequent  contributer  to  periodicals  (which,  after  all,  are 
only  newspapers  writ  large)  denounces  newspapers  with  a  certain 
lack  of  gracefulne.'!s ;  and  Mr.  Lilly's  particular  denunciations 
do  not  display  any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inner 
facts  of  the  subject.     On  the  fatal  subject  of  "  Education " 
we  find  Mr.  Lilly  distracted  by  a  hundred  prepossessions  and 
pre-occupations.    From  his  general  point  of  view  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  towards  the  subject  is,  we  think,  clear  enough. 
Let  there   be,  by  all  means,  opportunities  of  education  for 
everybody,  opportunities  which  will  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
aptitude  and  desire  admit  even  of  the  devotion  of  an  entire 
life  to  study,  untroubled  by  thoughts  of  bread-winning ;  but 
on  no  account  have  general  education,  which  inevitably  dimi- 
nishes the  value  as  it  increases  the  bulk ;  on  no  account  have 
compulsory  education,  which  is  an  absurdity  and  a  political 
danger ;  on  no  account  have  free  education  for  the  apt  and 
unapt  alike,  which  is  unjust  to  the  well-to-do  and  pauperiz- 
ing to  others.    The  creed  hastily  sketched  in  these  few  words 
can  be  held  against  any  wind  of  counter-argument  that  ever  blew« 
But  Mr.  Lilly's  creed  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  He 
admits  universal  education  and  compulsory  education,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  admission  mars  his  whole  attitude,  while 
his  eagerness  for  denominational  education,  though  we  ourselves 
fully  share  it  for  other  reasons,  is  on  his  theory  very  hard  to 
support. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Lilly  into  the  more  intricate  subjects 
of  "  Women's  Eights  "  and  "  Supply  and  Demand."  Here,  too,  will 
be  found  some  sensible  things,  with  others  not  so  sensible,  and 
here,  too,  the  same  rather  curious  inability  to  see  the  whole 
question  clearly  and  deal  with  it  uncompromisingly.  There  is,, 
indeed — and  this  is  our  chief  objection  to  it — an  odd  air  through- 
out the  book  as  if  an  invisible  hand,  an  unavowed  preoccupa- 
tion, were  always  on  Mr.  Lilly,  preventing  him  from  seeing 
without  blinkers  and  letting  his  elbows  play  freely  in  argument.. 
And  if  this  be  really  the  case,  the  revenge  of  the  great  god 
Shibboleth  is  something  humorous  and  not  altogether  unpre- 
cedented. 


FALCON-LORE.* 

~|VrO  one  can  pretend  to  any  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture,  or  even  with  the  English  language,  without  being 
aware  how  deep  an  impress  has  been  left  upon  them  by  the  art 
and  practice  of  falconry.  Such  words  as  "  haggard,"  "  eyrie," 
" mews,"  "  cadger,"  to  "  lure,"  to  "  stoop,"  to  " reclaim,"  all  belonged 
originally  to  the  falconer's  jargon,  and  were  thence  adopted  into 
common  parlance.  A  whole  host  of  well-worn  quotations,  in- 
cluding the  long-misunderstood  passage  in  Hamlet  about  the 
"hand-saw"  (heron  shaw),  can  only  be  properly  explained  by 
reference  to  the  falconer's  craft,  and  several  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque metaphors  used  by  our  best  poets  derive  their  virtue 
from  the  hawking-field.  Mr.  Harting's  exhaustive  work  furnishes 
the  English  reader  for  the  first  time  with  a  key  to  these  words 
and  phrases.  It  will  interest  the  man  of  letters,  as  opening  up 
to  him  a  field  of  study  hitherto  bat  little  explored,  and  reveal  to 
the  sportsman  a  treasure-house  of  learning  into  which,  if  he  has 
any  unprejudiced  love  of  field-sports,  he  can  hardly  refuse  to 
enter.  The  records  of  falcon-lore  and  hawk-lore  are  as  quaint 
and  curious  as  those  of  any  lost  mediaeval  institution,  and  shed 
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a,  vivid  light  upon  many  of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors  which 
have  hitherto  been  illustrated  only  in  a  snatchy  and  casual  way 
in  the  pages  of  Sir  "Waiter  Scott  and  a  few  other  of  the  more 
romantic  writers  for  whom  the  days  of  chivalry  had  an  instinctive 
charm. 

Of  the  378  works  catalogued  by  Mr.  Harting  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Accipitraria,  the  earliest  in  date  seems  to  be  a  Chinese  book  on 
the  Classification  of  Falcons,  written  by  one  Wei  Yen  Chin,  in 
the  time  of  the  Soni  dynasty,  about  600  a.d.  It  is  followed  at 
no  great  distance  by  a  Japanese  chronicle,  written  in  720  by 
Prince  Tonerino  Sinwo.  From  this  latter,  as  well  as  from  some 
other  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  art  was  brought  to  Japan  in 
A.D.  239  from  Southern  China.  How  long  it  had  then  been  in 
practice  in  the  Celestial  Empire  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  the 
tradition,  mentioned  with  approval  by  the  Japanese  writer  Akizato 
Eito,  that  it  was  known  there  in  2000  B.C.,  may  be  regarded  as 
mythical.  Mr.  Harting  seems  to  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  earliest 
historic  mention  of  the  sport  is  found  in  Ctesias  and  ^Elian,  who 
aver  that  it  was  practised  in  Central  Asia  about  400  B.C.  These 
writers  declare  confidently  that  at  this  time  it  was  altogether  un- 
Imown  both  in  India  and  Persia ;  but  those  who  know  the  inge- 
nious character  of  the  Chinese  people  will  more  easily  believe  that 
the  craft  came  from  China  westward  than  that  it  originated  with 
the  rude  shepherds  and  smiths  of  Turkestan.  A  wrong  reference 
at  p.  13  deprives  us  of  the  evidence  which  seems  to  have  been 
■adduced  in  support  of  the  belief  that  hawking  was  practised  in 
Europe  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

That  the  sport  first  came  to  Europe  from  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia  is  affirmed  by  Gibbon.  But  the  Lombard  falconers  of  the 
dark  ages  boasted  no  chronicler  ;  and  the  first  European  work  of 
any  merit  upon  the  subject  was  written  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This  elaborate  treatise,  on  which 
the  Imperial  author  spent  as  much  as  thirty  years,  is  in  Latin, 
and  is  no  wise  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  author.  The  precepts 
therein  given  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
modern  European  falconry  has  grown  up,  although  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  author's  advice  has  not  been  followed.  An  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  fashion  long  established  in  Europe  of  carrying 
the  hawk  on  the  left  hand.  Now  Frederick  II.,  who  learnt  his 
falconry  through  his  grandfather,  Barbarossa,  who  had  himself 
learnt  in  Syria,  recommends  that  the  hawk  be  carried  on  either  hand, 
^according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  piece  of  advice  which 
■every  practical  falconer  will  well  appreciate.  This  may  have  been 
a  compromise  between  the  Asiatic  habit  of  carrying  hawks  on  the 
cright  and  the  chivalresque  custom  of  reserving  the  right  as  the 
"  sword-arm."  But  the  more  warlike  prejudice  soon  prevailed  in 
feudal  countries,  and  the  plea  of  the  Emperor  for  gloving  the 
right  hand  in  leather  has  long  ago  been  forgotten.  It  is  strange, 
by  the  way,  to  observe  that  in  one  of  Mr.  Harting's  illustrations 
taken  from  the  Ehon  Taka  Kagami  (picture-book-falcon-mirror), 
■a  Japanese  falconer,  splendidly  apparelled,  is  seen  with  a  falcon 
on  the  Ifft  wrist. 

The  Japanese  works  on  falconry  catalogued  by  Mr.  Harting 
number  no  less  than  fourteen,  the  Arabic  thirteen,  the  Persian 
•eight.  Unfortunately  the  Indian  peninsula,  still  one  of  the 
favourite  homes  of  this  pastime,  has  not  furnished  one  example  of 
an  author  on  the  subject.  Before  the  twelfth  century  at  least 
the  art  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Punjaub,  as  it  had 
always  a  literature  of  its  own  in  Persia  and  the  Arabic -speaking 
countries.  The  succeeding  century  introduces  us  to  a  Greek 
author,  Demetrius,  the  physician  of  Michael  Palseologus,  who  was 
himself  devoted  not  only  to  the  flying  but  also  to  the  training  of 
hawks.  Mr.  Harting  notices,  with  true  critical  acumen,  that 
an  the  treatise  of  this  Greek  writer  no  mention  is  made  of 
"  hooding,"  nor  of  "  waiting  on  " — the  virtue  excellence  of  the 
modern  game-hawk.  The  Greek  section  of  the  catalogue  is  enriched 
by  the  excellent  reproduction  of  "  a  Falconer  of  Cyprus,"  from 
Skelton's  engraving  of  Lord  Carlisle's  picture  by  Titian.  From 
the  Greek  to  the  Russian  authors  is  a  long  but  easy  transi- 
tion ;  and  the  very  first  of  the  latter  holds  Imperial  rank.  This 
is  the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelovitch,  who  was  passionately  addicted 
to  this  sport,  and  set  up  an  enormous  hawking  establishment  at  a 
short  distance  from  Moscow.  Last  of  the  six  Russian  authors  is 
the  late  Mr.  Haller,  who  formed  a  hawking  club  in  1884,  and 
offered  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  hawks  of  all  nations.  Oppo- 
site the  mention  of  Mr.  Ilaller's  important  book  is  a  capital 
reproduction  of  modern  Turkestan  falconers  carrying  that  gigantic 
bird  of  the  chase,  the  Berhut,  or  Tartar  eagle.  This  group,  with 
another  of  Indian  falconers  carrying  sakers,  and  a  third  of  Arabs 
with  trained  lansiers,  forms  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
catalogue,  and  helps,  like  the  Japanese  portrait  already  men- 
tioned, to  give  the  book  a  cosmopolitan  flavour. 

The  Spanish  authors,  numbering  no  less  than  thirty-eight,  in- 
clude Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre;  and  Calderon,  whose  verses  on 


heron-hawking  are  cited,  with  a  translation.  The  thirty-five 
Italians  comprise  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given, 
and  whose  verses  on  partridge-hawking  are  quoted,  almost  side 
by  side  with  an  old  Italian  engraving  on  the  same  subject. 
The  French  works  number  84,  and  include  the  curious  poem  "  Le 
Livredu  Faucon,"and  the  still  more  curious  "Livre  duRoi  Modus," 
the  practical  treatise  of  D'Arcussia — still  unsurpassed  in  value — 
the  fine  illustrated  volume  of  Schlegel  and  Wulverhorst,  and 
several  meritorious  productions  of  quite  recent  date.  Of  English 
writers  the  best  are  Turbervile,  Latham,  Sir  John  Sebright,  Col. 
Thornton,  Salvin  and  Brodrick  (illustrated),  and  the  two  charm- 
ing little  sketches  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Harting's  book  shows  us  how  long  is  the  list  of  famous 
historical  characters  who  have  been  devoted  to  Falconry.  Besides 
the  sovereigns  already  mentioned,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  merlin,  the  "  lady's  hawk."  Henry  I. 
of  England,  according  to  a  provincial  writer,  "  loved  hawks  more 
than  any  one  else,"  and  wrote  a  book  about  them.  The  story 
of  Henry  V^III.  and  the  leaping  pole  is  said  to  be  historic; 
and  the  love  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  the  sport  nearly 
caused  the  loss  of  his  place  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Grand  Falconer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  James  I.  seems  to  have  been  the 
keenest  patron  of  hunting  in  this  country,  and  vied  in  that 
respect  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  Modern  times  have  pro- 
duced two  princes  (in  Holland  and  Russia)  who  delighted  in  the 
old  sport  of  kings ;  but  its  chief  patrons  within  this  century 
have  been  the  country  gentlemen  in  France  and  England,  some  of 
whom — such  as  Fleming  of  Barochan  and  Clough  Newcome — 
find  a  well-merited  place  in  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Harting's 
book.  A  glossary  of  technical  terms,  and  a  vocabulary  of  poly- 
glot words,  with  a  carefully  compiled  index,  complete  this  work, 
which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  both  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
Linnajan  Society  and  of  the  interesting  subject  with  which  he 
deals. 


A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY.* 

THERE  are  difficulties  about  making  an  anthology  on  the 
usual  plan.  To  begin  with,  you  have  to  select  your  ex- 
amples, and  your  selection  is  certain  to  be  adversely  criticized. 
Then  some  of  your  authors  may  be  alive,  or  recently  deceased, 
and  questions  of  copyright  may  arise.  Moreover,  you  have  to 
print  the  poems,  or  parts  of  poems,  just  as  they  stand,  when,  very 
likely,  most  advantageous  emendations  burst  from  your  teeming 
brain,  and  you  long  to  be  able  to  put  them  in.  And  perhaps, 
above  all,  it  is  irksome  to  be  confined  to  poems  that  anybody  else 
could  print  if  he  chose,  and  which  plenty  of  other  people  have 
printed.  Mr.  J.  L.  Joynes  has  devised  another  and  a  better  way. 
He  has  written  all  the  poems  himself.  This  has  enabled  him  to 
make  them  all  such  as  he  would  approve,  and  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  they  cannot  be  read  elsewhere  than  in  his  own 
volume.  Moreover,  if  any  one  has  the  bad  taste  to  dislike  them, 
the  fault  is  clearly  attributable,  not  to  Mr.  Joynes,  but  to  the 
anthologized  poet. 

The  best  way  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  work 
with  which  Mr.  Joynes  has  enriched  the  English  language  wiU 
be  to  quote  a  few  passages  by  well-known  poets  (per  Mr.  Joynes). 
Is  not  the  following,  for  instance,  a  passage  that  must  be  dear 
to  any  true  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne.'' — 

Time's  hand  must  deface  and  deform  us. 

As  year  upon  year  drifts  by, 
But  its  bastions  bold  and  enormous 

Still  front  the  wide  sky. 

The  magnificent  poem  containing  these  lines  (and,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  184  others)  is  entitled  On  Lonely  Shores.  One  other 
extract  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  its  merit : — 

Though  nor  rudder  nor  oarage  are  idle 
In  the  roll  of  the  refluent  wave. 

Will  they  gain  from  the  fates  for  their  bridal 
A  home  or  a  grave  ? 
It  must  surely  be  Longfellow   who  addresses  the  following 
observations  "  To  the  Owl  "  : — 

Then  when  weird  nightmares  howl. 

Witches  and  sprites  that  prowl 

Owning  their  lord  do  allegiance  to  thee. 

and  these : — 

Then  at  thy  grimly  call, 

Though  the  shades  dimly  fall. 

Fearless  as  thou  they  would  stray  'neath  the  moon. 

Lord  Tennyson  must  be  proud,  indeed,  of  his  principal  con- 
tribution to  the  volume.    It  is  a  companion-piece  (in  substance, 
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not  in  metre)  to  the  "Lord  of  Burleigh,"  the  story  being 
modernized,  and  related  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  rustic  swain 
who  was  ejected  from  the  village  maiden's  heart  by  the  insidious 
wiles  of  the  landscape-painter : — 

....  but  changed  his  mind 
As  he  gazed  upon  Annie,  I  saw ;  for  the  delicate  roseate  trace 
Of  a  blush  fluttered  out  on  her  cheeks ;  and  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
her  face, 

Till  the  dull  dead  coal  of  his  heart  was  slowly  but  surely  lit 
By  the  spark  of  a  smouldering  flame  devil-brought  from  the 
nethermost  pit ; 

And  his  pale  lackadaisical  face  and  his  lustreless  eyes  took  fire. 
And  burned  with  the  passionate  heat  of  the  glow  of  an  ill  desire. 

Mr,  Browning  at  his  most  lucid  was  hardly  more  lucid  than 
this : — 

Yet  if  while  I  mix  with  men 

Naught  my  doubts  can  ever  clear, 

All  thy  soul  shall  I  see,  when 
At  God's  feet  I  find  thee,  dear — 

Nay,  perchance  not  even  then. 

These  gems  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Joynes's  admirable  collection. 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  more  ? 


HOW  THEY  GAMBLED  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.* 

WHEN  Setnau,  some  years  before  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  visited  Ptah-nefer-ka  in  his  tomb  and  insisted 
on  obtaining  the  magical  book,  as  we  read  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Records  of  the  Past,  he  made  a  proposal  to  the  ghost.  He 
would  play  a  game  of  fifty-two  points  for  the  possession  of  it. 
Then,  we  read,  the  ghost  of  Ptah-nefer-ka  "  accepts  the  proposal, 
but  attempts  to  cheat  Setnau,  and  is  found  out  by  him,  and  loses 
the  game."  The  demotic  papyrus  on  which  this  curious  tale  is 
written  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of  Gizeh,  having 
been  discovered  in  a  box  at  Thebes,  together  with  a  number  of 
hieratic  and  later  documents,  which  had  belonged  to  a  Coptic 
monk,  and  been  buried  with  him.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
ancient  allusions  to  games  of  chance  and  of  skill,  and  number- 
less ivory  dice  have  been  found  in  tombs.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  these  dice,  which  are  sometimes  of  beautifully  coloured 
porcelain,  are  often  loaded.  When  the  ghost  cheated  Setnau  he 
apparently  did  nothing  that  was  out  of  the  common. 

Chessmen  also  frequently  occur.  They  are  sometimes  of  ivory 
beautifully  carved,  and  represent  grotesque  human  forms.  The 
chessmen  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1887,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ilowarth  to  the  British  Museum,  are  lions'  heads, 
and  are  made  of  a  hard  brown  wood.  Mr.  Falkener  accepts  the 
theory  put  forward  in  the  Manchester  Catalogue  that  these  pieces 
and  a  chair,  which  was  also  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
Howarth,  actually  belonged  to  the  great  queen,  Hatshepsu,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty — that  is  to  say,  some  1,600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  remains  to  be  proved ;  but  if  the  broken 
cartouche  which  accompanies  them,  and  the  carved  ornaments  of 
the  chair,  are  of  the  same  hard  wood  as  the  men,  it  would 
go  far  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  But  that  the  Egyptians 
of  that  period,  and  long  before,  did  play  at  various  games, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  gambling  character,  and  others  closely 
resembling  chess  and  draughts,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  In  the  tomb  of  one  Ra-shepses,  or  Shepsesra,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  kings  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  while  they  were 
still  building  pyramids  for  Royal  sepulchres,  there  are  representa- 
tions of  two  games.  One  is  called  "  Senat,"  and  consists  of  a 
board,  "  men,''  and  pieces  exactly  similar  to  those  still  seen  at  the 
door  of  a  cofiee-shop  in  Egypt,  dome-shaped,  sometimes  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  ivory,  and  usually  coloured  green  and  red.  The 
other  game  is  called  "  Han,"  the  jar,  or  bowl,  and  may  have  been 
played  with  a  cup  for  dice,  like  backgammon.  The  board  in 
Han  is  circular.  Was  it  a  kind  of  roulette  ?  The  game  with 
pieces  is  represented  at  Beni  Hassan  in  a  picture  of  the  time  of 
the  TweKth  Dynasty,  It  was  not  chess,  but  more  like  a  kind  of 
draughts. 

The  same  or  a  similar  game  is  represented  at  Medinet  Haboo, 
the  sepulchral  temple  of  Rameses  III.  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty. 
It  is  not  possible  to  tell  with  whom  the  King  is  represented  as 
playing,  as  the  sculpture  has  greatly  decayed ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  performance  is  supposed  to  take  place  after 
death.  In  a  late  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
grotesque  representation  of  a  lion  playing  with  an  antelope.  The 
late  Dr.  Birch  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  six  pieces  to  each 
player,  that  they  were  arranged  parallel  to  the  players,  and  that 
as  the  game  advanced  "  the  pieces  were  played  side  by  side,  and 
probably  took  laterally."    Some  boards  have  come  down  to  us 
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and  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Gizeh,  as  well  as  in  private 
collections.  The  puzzle  about  them  is  that  they  are  not  all  alike. 
The  game  at  which  Ptah-nefer-ka's  ghost  tried  to  cheat  Setnau 
seems  to  have  been  something  wholly  different,  and  the  "  fifty- 
two  points "  perhaps  refer  to  the  pips  on  dice.  One  Egyptian 
game  was  known  as  "  Ta-u  " — that  is,  the  Robbers — and  this  Mr. 
Falkener  would  identify  with  the  Roman  latrunculi ;  but  Mr, 
Falkener  finds  out  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  that  Dr.  Birch 
"cannot  be  trusted."  He  palpably  contradicts  himself  in  various 
articles,  and  it  was  not  always  possible  to  make  out  hisy 
meaning,  for  he  certainly  had  no  gift  of  lucid  exposition.  Mr, 
Falkener,  however,  tries  to  sum  up  what  he  has  gathered  from; 
Dr.  Birch,  and  we  learn  that  the  latrunculi  or  latrones  of  th& 
Roman  game  were  originally  soldiers,  but  that  by  degrees  the- 
name  became  significant  of  licentiousness  and  audacity,  as  the 
soldier  turned  bandit.  The  game  he  asserts  to  be  lively  and  in- 
spiriting and  worthy  of  modern  practice.  The  Greeks  called  the 
pieces  in  their  form  of  the  game  "  dogs,"  and  the  modern  Egyptian- 
Arab  calls  his,  "  kilab,"  which  is  the  plural  of  "  kalb,"  a  dog.  In 
the  game  of  Tau  the  pieces  were  called  "  ab,"  a  word  which  Mr. 
Renouf  ingeniously  connects  with  "  ab,"  the  heart,  pointing  out 
its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  leaping  or  playing,  and  deriving 
our  word  "  heart  "  from  a  Sanscrit  root,  signifying  play  or  hop. 
On  this  evidence  Mr.  Falkener  has  reconstructed  the  game. 
"  Each  piece  was  an  ab,  and,therefore,  all  the  pieces, thoughmoving 
only  one  square  at  a  time  in  any  direction,  could  leap  over  an  ad- 
versary occupying  a  contiguous  square,  provided  the  next  square 
were  open,  as  in  draughts,  but  without  taking  it."  He  proceeds 
to  give  the  diagram  of  a  board,  and  plays  a  game  which  occupies,, 
he  says,  about  two  hours,  but  might,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished 
in  a  much  shorter  time  by  practised  players. 

Mr.  Falkener  next  analyses  "  Senat,"  and  explains  it  by  the- 
Arab  "  seega,"  which  can  be  played  with  different  numbers  of 
squares,  eleven,  nine,  seven,  or  five.  The  game  with  the  bowl  i& 
also  explained,  as  well  as  that  of  "  the  Sacred  Way."  Altogether 
this  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious  book,  and  Mr.  Falkener  has 
a  marvellous  power  of  reconstructing  a  game  from  scanty  sources 
of  information.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  accounts  of  different  kinds  of  chess,  and  the  third  with 
draughts,  magic  squares,  and  other  time-killing  devices.  An 
index  is  badly  wanted. 


"LA  BELLA."* 

IN  the  dedication  of  the  volume  of  nouvelles  with  which  Mr» 
Egerton  Castle  has  followed  his  romance  Consequences,  the 
author  says  that  "  some  may  complain  of  hearing  a  too  frequent 
cliquetis  d'armes  through  these  pages  "  ;  and  it  is  true  that  "  the 
white  arm  "  plays  an  important  part  in  them.  But  the  part  is 
an  ever-varying  one,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author 
writes  of  all  its  uses  with  complete  and  expert  knowledge.  Duels- 
in  fiction  are  but  too  apt  to  be  absurd,  impossible,  or  both.  Here 
is  no  such  fault  to  be  found ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  interesting 
study  of  women  and  men,  and  the  strange  motives  and  fancies 
that  possess  them,  which  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the- 
sword,  which  "is  as  great  a  builder  as  a  solver  of  difficult 
situations."  A  critic  in  an  evil  mood  might  more  fairly  object 
that  the  "  leit-motif"  of  seme  of  the  stories  is  of  too  uniform  a 
character — that  character  being  the  tricking  of  honest  men  by 
women  who  are  not  so  honest ;  but  here,  again,  width  and  variety 
of  perception  come  to  the  author's  aid,  and  save  him  from  mono- 
tony. And  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  stories  in  the  book,  "  The- 
Baron's  Quarry,"  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  womart. 
who  has  to  escape,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  manner,  from  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  while  in  another,  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  we 
are  brought  vividly  face  to  face  with  the  constant  problem  of  a 
misfortune  which  seems  inevitable.  The  story  which  gives  the 
volume  its  chief  title  is  one  of  two  Italian  brothers,  noble  and  poor,, 
who  have  lost  their  estates,  have  turned  fencing-masters,  and  have 
loved  each  other  tenderly,  till,  in  a  way  made  natural  and  tragic  by 
the  narrator,  a  woman,  vain  and  thoughtless  as  beautiful,  comes 
between  them  and  turns  their  love  for  a  fatal  time  to  the  fiercest 
rivalry.  The  title— Za  Bella — will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
story  to  those  who  know  "fencing  jargon."  The  woman  who 
comes  between  the  brothers  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  : — 

Both  men  lifted  their  voices  in  reply,  then  both  stopped 
after  a  stern  pause,  during  which  I  saw  Carlo  clench  his  fist, 
Ettore  took  up  the  broken  thread  alone. 

"  It  means  the  last  hit — that  which  decides  the  contest," 
he  said  gravely. 

"  A  strange  expression,"  she  mused.  "  It  has  some  meaning, 
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I  suppose.  La  Bella  ! — it  sounds  as  if  there  were  some  romantic 
idea  attached  to  it." 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
transient  look  of  surprise  on  his  liaggard  face.  "  They  call  it 
so,  I  believe,  because,  being  the  last  hit,  it  should  be  made  as 
perfect,  as  beautiful  as  possible." 

The  Cataluni  gave  a  laugh,  which  fell  quaveringly. 
"It  is  so,  in  truth?  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  can 
hardly  tell  why,  but  I  keep  thinking  of  our  picture  upstairs, 
where  you  seem  to  be  fighting  so  fiercely  for  the  belle  on  the 
balcony,  and  I  fancied  " — she  spoke  haltingly,  as  if  picking 
'her  words — "  I  fancied  there  might  be  some  story,  some 
association  of  that  kind  connected  with  it.  But,  then,  you 
say  it  is  the  last  hit  that  decides  things  in  your  sword  bouts, 
whereas,  in  earnest,  it  would  be  the  first ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  brothers  listened  now  with  a  curious  intentness.  They 
did  not  speak,  nor  move  the  converging  fire  of  their  eyes  from 
her.    She  opened  her  programme  again,  and  consulted  it  once 
more,  or  feigned  so  to  do. 
The  final  engagement  in  the  exhibition  which  Carlo  and  Ettore 
are  giving  takes  place  between  the  two  masters  with  the  Italian 
practice  sabre — a  weapon  against  the  attacks  of  which,  especially 
if  it  is  used  for  thrusts  rather  than  cuts,  heavy  protection  is 
absolutely  necessary.    After  an  unusually  brilliant  "  phrase  "  of 
arms,  the  supposed  narrator  notes  witli  dismay  "  that  the  brothers 
wore  light  fencing-masks,  and  had  not  changed  their  thin  open- 
collared  linen  jackets."    More  than  this  hint  as  to  the  plot  and 
end  of  a  stirring  story  it  would  be  unfair  to  give. 

The  story  called  "  The  Renommist "  (pray  why  not,  accord- 
ing to  Longfellow's  excellent  method  in  Hyperion,  "  The  Re- 
jiowner".'^)  deals  also  with  the  sword  and  in  as  tragical  a  way 
as  that  taken  in  "  La  Bella  "  ;  but  here  is  more  curiosity  of  the 
Jore  of  German  studentdom  in  past  times  than  any  one  but  Mr. 
Castle,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  own,  could  so  readily  and 
accurately  furnish  forth.  There  is  a  curious  tenderness,  too,  as 
well  as  a  curious  mystery  in  the  tale,  in  which  all  the  characters 
have  the  singular  merit  of  seeming  alive  and  real. 

To  pick  out  two  more  from  a  collection  full  of  intere.st.  "  The 
Son  of  Chaos  "  combines  a  gruesome  horror  with  ingenuity  and 
character-drawing  in  a  most  successful  way  ;  indeed,  the  brief  life 
of  the  creature  made  by  a  modern  Frankenstein  gives  one  some- 
thing like  a  new  shudder.  In  "  A  Kew  Sensation  "  we  have  a 
rich  aristocratic  foreign  woman,  filled  with  a  most  selfish  love  of 
admiration,  and  an  aristocratic  but  poor  British  painter,  who  falls 
into  her  snares.  The  story  has  the  ring  of  truth  and  power 
throughout,  and  the  end,  where  again  we  have  the  power  of  cold 
steel,  in  the  shape  of  a  dagger,  is  excellently  devised.  The  capital 
ecene,  however,  which  has  the  clique t is  d'armes,  comes  just  before 
the  end.  It  is  a  scene  which  Mr.  Stevenson  might  have  imagined, 
and  its  expounding  has,  appropriately  enough,  a  touch  of  Mr. 
1?tevenson's  style. 

Of  the  last  story  in  the  book,  which  is  signed  by  Mrs.  Castle, 
we  may  say  with  Mr.  Castle,  in  his  opening  words,  that  it  brings 
'the  volume  to  a  graceful  close,  and  may  add  that  it  is  full  of 
feeling  and  perception,  two  qualities  which  do  not  always  go 
together.  This  is  the  story  where  the  leit-motif  is  varied  com- 
pletely, in  that  there  is  absolute  honesty  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Castle's  collection  of  stories  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  a 
collection  of  cameos  which,  all  taking  their  being  from  the  same 
Land  or  hands,  have  a  certain  likeness  among  themselves,  and 
yet  each  of  which  has  a  striking  distinctness  of  its  own  which 
kills  suspicion  of  monotony,  all  the  more  because  in  less  artistic 
Lands  a  danger  of  sameness  might  at  least  have  been  approached. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ?;ATI0NAL  BIOGRAPHY.— VOL.  XXX.» 

INTO  this  volume  of  the  Dictionary/  of  National  Biography 
come  the  numerous  houses  of  Johnson,  Johnstone  (with  or 
without  a  final  e),  and  Jones.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one 
members  of  the  last  have  been  found  sufficiently  illustrious  to 
obtain  a  niche  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Temple  of  Fame.  There  are 
bards  and  poets  of  various  descriptions,  journalists,  lights  of 
Welsh  nationality  and  nonconformity,  with  bardic  names  and 
other  Welsh  pseudonyms  duly  recorded;  lights  of  Radicalism  or 
of  Chartism,  such  as  Ernest  Charles  Jones,  who  began  his  political 
career  at  eleven  by  running  away  from  home  to  join  the  Polish 
insurgents;  John  Gale  Jones,  an  energetic  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  ;  and  Leslie  Grove  Jones,  best 
known  in  his  own  day  as  Colonel  Jones,  he  being  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Guards,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  letters 
of  "  Radical "  to  the  Times.  There  used  to  be  lively  traditions 
of  him  and  of  his  energy  of  expression — for  he  had  served 
m  the   days  when  our  army  still  swore  terribly — but  these 
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have  not  found  their  way  into  the  Dictionary.  Radicalism, 
Dissent,  and  Welsh  poetry  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
occupations  of  the  Joneses,  who,  in  fact,  represent  among  them- 
selves nearly  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  among  them  is  Inigo  Jones,  the  subject  of  a  full  and 
interesting  article,  which,  contrary  to  the  wont  of  the  Dictionary, 
bears  no  signature.  Among  the  military  biographies  we  may 
mention  Colonel  Vetch's  accounts  of  the  brothers  Sir  John 
Thomas  Jones  and  Sir  Harry  David  Jones,  of  Peninsular  and 
Crimean  fame.  The  redoubtable  Paul  Jones,  whose  real  name 
was  John  Paul,  is  treated  of  by  Professor  Laughton.  To 
Dr.  Garnett  is  fitly  assigned  the  biography  of  John  Winter 
Jones,  late  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  Both 
in  this  article  and  also  in  that  by  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin  upon  the 
writers  Griffith  and  Giles  Jones  (respectively  great-uncle  and 
grandfather  of  the  librarian),  we  notice  that  the  biographers  un- 
hesitatingly claim  for  Giles  Jones  the  authorship  of  the  immortal 
Goody  Tico-Shoes,  in  which  some  have  thought  that  they  could 
trace  the  hand  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Morse  Stephens  supplies 
the  warmly  laudatory  article  on  the  Oriental  scholar.  Sir  William 
Jones. 

Enough  of  the  Joneses.  Among  Johnsons  the  first  place  be- 
longs to  the  great  Samuel.  His  biographer  is,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  whose  articles  always  repay  the  reader, 
and  who,  in  this  instance,  has  given  us  of  his  best.  There  is, 
however,  one  passage — that  on  the  Johnsonian  style — in  which 
we  confess  to  finding  some  obscurity : — 

His  sesquipedalian  style  appears  in  his  early  efforts,  and 
seems  to  have  been  partly  caught  from  the  seventeenth- 
century  writers,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whom  he  studied 
and  admired ;  and  in  whose  high-built  latinized  phraseology 
there  was  something  congenial.  The  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  style  accepted  in  his  youth  afl^ected  his  taste,  and 
he  acquired  the  ponderosity  without  the  finer  qualities  of  his 
model. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  this  latter  sentence  stands  as  Mr. 
Stephen  wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  it.  There  are  two  minor 
Samuel  Johnsons — the  dancing-master  and  dramatist  who  com- 
posed the  opera  of  Hurlothrumbo,  and  the  stout-hearted  Whig 
divine  known  as  "  Julian Johnson,  from  his  book  entitled 
Julian  the  Apostate,  which  was  aimed  at  James  Duke  of 
York.  The  brothers  Francis  and  George  Johnson,  respectively 
defined  as  "  presbyterian  separatist  "  and  "  puritan,"  may  in- 
terest the  frivolous  reader  on  account  of  their  quarrel  over  Mrs. 
Johnson's  dresses.  Her  name  was  Thomasine,  widow  of  one 
Boyes,  a  haberdasher,  and  she  brought  300/.  to  her  second  hus- 
band, Francis  Johnson,  whom  she  married  while  he  was  in  the 
Clink  prison,  Southwark,  and  who  afterwards  ministered  to  a 
congregation  of  exiled  English  separatists  at  Amsterdam, 
George,  the  younger  brother,  was  scandalized  by  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  his  senior's  wife,  the  ex-haberdasheress.  "  She  wore," 
he  averred,  "  3,  4,  or  5  golde  rings  at  once,  moreover  her 
busks  and  her  whalebones  in  her  brest  were  so  manifest  that 
many  of  ye  saints  were  greeved."  Hence  arose  wrath  and  strife, 
unappeased  for  several  years,  in  "  the  banished  English  Church 
at  Amsterdam." 

The  name  of  Jonson  has  but  one  representative — Ben,  to  whom 
Professor  C.  H.  Herford  devotes  a  valuable  article  of  some  nine 
pages,  containing  a  spirited  life  of  the  dramatist,  and  a  full 
account  and  classification  of  his  "  voluminous  writings,"  under 
the  four  heads  of  dramas,  masques,  poems,  and  miscellaneous 
prose.  A  poet  of  later  days,  Keats,  receives  from  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  a  full  and  glowing  biography.  Churchmen  are  well 
represented.  We  have  Bishop  Juxon,  emphatically  styled  by 
Charles  I.  "  that  good  man,"  who  finds  an  appreciative  bio- 
grapher in  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  ;  the  saintly  Bishop  Ken  (by 
Mr  Hunt) ;  and  the  sweet  singer  of  Anglicanism,  John  Keble  (by 
Canon  Overton).  Among  minor  articles,  we  will  mention  that 
upon  Br.  Jowett,  of  Cambridge,  appointed  in  1782  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  because  it  bears  upon  a  point  of  literary 
history,  which  may  perhaps  be  further  looked  into  when  the 
biography  of  Archdeacon  Wrangham  comes  under  considera- 
tion. "  Wrangham,"  says  the  article  before  us,  "  is  believed 
to  have  written  the  epigram  on  the  garden  which  Jowett  laid 
out  in  the  angle  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  east  front  of  his 
college."  To  this  statement  it  should  have  been  added  that  Pro- 
fessor Pryme  (in  his  Autobiographic  Recollections)  has  averred 
that  Wrangham  himself  told  him  that  he  had  not  written  the 
lines,  but  that,  thinking  them  clever,  he  had  repeated  them. 
Pryme  also  gives  what  he  believed  to  be  "  the  correct  version  " 
of  the  epigram.  It  differs  somewhat  from  that  here  given,  and, 
we  think,  difflsrs  for  the  better.  The  Dictionary  gives  the  final 
couplet  thus : — 

If  you  would  know  the  mind  of  little  Jowett, 
This  little  garden  don't  a  little  show  it. 
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In  Pryme's  version,  the  equivalents  of  these  two  lines  are 
differently  and  more  appropriately  placed,  and  run,  with  more 
ease  and  better  grammar,  as  follows : — 

A  little  taste  hath  little  Dr.  Jowett, 
This  little  garden  doth  a  little  show  it ! 

The  theatrical  element  is  strong.  There  is  the  fascinating 
Mrs.  Jordan,  of  whom  the  biographer,  Mr.  Knight,  tells  a  good 
story.  It  is  said  that,  at  George  III.'s  suggestion,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  once  wrote  proposing  that  her  allowance  from  him 
of  i,ooo/.  a  year  should  be  cut  down  to  500/.  Mrs.  Jordan, 
"by  way  of  reply,  sent  him  the  lower  part  of  a  play-bill,  bear- 
ing the  words,  "No  money  returned  after  the  rising  of  the  curtain." 
On  her  final  separation  from  the  Duke,  she  appears  to  have 
obtained  liberal  terms  ;  but  as  "  all  her  connexions  of  every  degree 
were  her  annuitants,''  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  died  well-nigh 
penniless.  Then  there  are  the  illustrious  names  of  Kean  and 
Kemble.  The  greatest  of  the  Kembles  has  to  wait  for  notice  as 
Mrs.  Siddons,  but  the  others  are  here,  including  Mrs.  Sartoris, 
whose  biography  is  supplied  by  Miss  Middleton.  John  Kemble 
and  other  actors  and  actresses  of  the  family  are  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Knight,  while  Mr.  Hunt  deals  with  "  Anglo-Saxon  Kemble."  A 
star  of  Elizabethan  days,  "William  Kemp,  who  is  known  to  have 
played  Shakspeare's  Peter  and  Dogberry,  and  who  perhaps  "  created ' 
the  part  of  Justice  Shallow,  furnishes  the  editor  with  a  good 
subject  on  which  to  display  his  quaint  and  recondite  learning. 
Miss  Bradley's  pleasant  article  on  Angelica  Kauffmann  will  find 
many  readers,  less  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  painter's 
somewhat  slender  talents  than  for  her  fictitious  fame  under  the 
pretty  name  of  "  Miss  Angel."  And  the  young  people  who  have 
delighted  in  that  dangerously  fascinating  tale  "  Robbery  under 
Arms "  may  like  to  know  the  real  history  of  Edward  Kelly, 
the  bushranger  (hanged  in  1880),  and  his  gang,  whose  adventures 
supplied  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  A  more  orderly,  but  less 
popular,  kind  of  ruffian,  "  Flogging  Fitzgerald,"  on  whose  absence 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Fitzgeralds  we  commented  at  the  time, 
comes  into  this  volume  under  his  less  familiar  appellation  of 
Judk  in- Fitzgerald . 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  praise  one  volume  of  this  great 
work  for  being  more  interesting  than  another,  for  the  interest  is 
to  some  extent  a  matter  of  alphabetical  luck.  But  we  may  say 
that  the  writers  in  this  thirtieth  volume  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  subjects,  and  have  used  their  opportunities  right  well. 


SIR  PROVO  W.  P.  WALLIS.  G.C.B.' 

DR.  BRIGHTON'S  preface  to  this  Life  of  Sir  Provo  Wallis 
begins  with  such  a  delicious  paragraph  that  we  almost  for- 
give him  for  producing  what  we  are  afraid  must  be  described  as  a 
superfluous  book.  Here  it  is  for  the  greater  delectation  of  our 
readers,  who  may  at  the  same  time  be  assured  that  it  contains 
very  nearly  all  of  the  volume  which  is  worth  having  : — 

About  the  year  1854,  being  detained  at  Salisbury  waiting 
for  the  train,  I  strolled  into  a  book-shop  and  purchased  a 
volume  published  in  the  United  States  relating  the  events  of 
the  war  between  those  States  and  Great  Britain  in  181 2, 18 13, 
1814,  and  181 5.  I  read  it  carefully  with  amazement  at  my 
own  ignorance.  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  any  such  war  !  And 
why  ?  Because  in  those  years  we  had  a  war,  and  a  tremendous 
one  it  was,  with  almost  all  the  European  Powers  at  our  own 
doors. 

This  is  so  true,  and  expresses  so  well  the  brutal,  stolid  indif- 
ference of  the  British  to  the  half-dozen  frigate  actions  about 
which  America  periodically  blares,  that  our  heart  warms  to  Dr. 
Brighton.  Still,  though  our  feelings  to  him  are  kindly,  we  can- 
not honestly  say  that  we  can  count  his  book  as  one  of  those 
which  needed  to  be  written.  The  result  of  reading  the 
volume  published  in  Salisbury  was  that  Dr.  Brighton  was  moved 
to  write  a  Life  of  Sir  P.  B.  V.  Broke  of  the  Shannon.  While 
collecting  his  materials  he  naturally  applied  to  Admiral  Wallis 
-for  his  account  of  the  famous  action.  The  Admiral  gave  him  a 
meeting,  which  proved  agreeable  to  both,  and  in  due  time  they 
became  very  good  friends.  This  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
pleasures  which  at  times  attend  the  pursuit  of  literature,  but  it 
does  not  prove  that  Dr.  Brighton  need  have  written  a  Life  of  Sir 
Provo  ^^'allis.  Indeed,  if  no  more  is  to  be  known  than  this 
volume  contains — which  is,  we  imagine,  the  case — there  was  no 
reason  why  any  life  of  him  should  be  written  at  all.  There  is  no 
fact  in  it  which  was  not  recorded  in  the  obituary  notices.  The 
famous  Chesapeake  action  is  fairly  well  described,  though  without 
fire.    Of  this  we  do  not  much  complain,  since  we  do  not  expect  to 
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see  an  adequate  account  of  that  fight  till  Froissart  comes  back  from 
the  dead  to  tell  it.  How  he  would  enjoy  the  telling.  It  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  fight  his  soul  loved.  But  then  Dr.  Brighton, 
as  he  honestly  confesses — for  he  is,  indeed,  a  simple-hearted 
man — has  merely  transferred  it,  pictures  and  all,  from  his  Life  of 
Broke.  Now  this  is  bookmaking.  The  other  services  of  Sir 
Provo  W^allis  are  only  recorded  baldly.  The  letters,  of  which 
a  large  part  of  the  volume  is  composed,  are  unimportant.  They 
show  that  Sir  Provo  was  an  agreeable  friend,  and  once  made  Dr. 
Brighton  a  present  of  a  heifer  of  his  own  breeding — which  was  a 
most  friendly  act ;  also  that,  like  many  other  old  naval  and  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind  at  the  progress  of 
Ritualism,  anarchical  principles,  and  contempt  for  authority. 
But  that  is  all.  It  is  a  comic  feature  of  the  book  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Admiral's  death,  and  speaks  of  him  as  still 
alive.  Dr.  Brighton  was  apparently  so  hurried  to  get  his  book 
out  in  time  that  he  did  not  even  wait  to  correct  this  absurdity. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  series  of  lurid  pictures  to  which  the  author  of  Fantasy 
has  given  the  alluring  title  of  The  Land  of  Cockayne  (i) 
are  depicted  the  humours  and  evils  of  the  lottery  with  about  as 
much  accuracy  as  that  with  which  the  tragi-grotesque  shadows 
on  a  wall  may  reproduce  comfortable  and  commonplace  reali- 
ties. Yet  but  three  years  divide  this  novelistic  diatribe  from 
Terno  Secco,  most  perfect  of  lottery  stories,  glowing  with  pure 
humour,  shadowed  with  deep  pathos,  admirable  for  a  restraint 
due  perhaps  to  the  narrow  margin  of  its  form  of  nouvelle,  sound 
in  ethics  as  in  art,  a  very  mirror  to  Neapolitan  human  nature, 
impersonal  as  it  is  convincing.  But  to  convince  you  must  have 
conviction,  and  this  we  fail  to  detect  in  Paese  di  Cuccagna, 
which  neither  corroborates  our  memories  of  the  workings  of  this 
curious  institution  nor  the  wider  and  deeper  experience  of  those 
patriots,  statesmen,  and  philanthropists  to  whose  hearts  the 
welfare  of  Italy  is  so  near.  It  would  almost  appear  that  Mme. 
Serao,  while  beating  the  bush  for  a  subject  that  lends  itself  to 
powerful  treatment,  has  lashed  herself  to  a  frenzy  that  causes  her 
to  outstep  her  goal,  rendering  her  breathless,  unreal,  and  inco- 
herent. The  scene  in  which  that  male  Witch  of  Endor,  the 
assistito,  is  delivered  from  durance  vile  by  the  usurer  Parascandolo, 
and  in  which  he  foretells  the  fortunes  of  his  eight  tormentors — 
the  Marchese  di  Formosa,  an  ex-priest  named  Colaneri,  a  stock 
exchange  jobber,  a  glove-cutter,  a  shoeblack,  a  college  professor, 
and  an  aged  lawyer— must  surely  have  been  devised  for  the  solace 
of  those  devourers  of  the  evening  feuilleton  who  haunt  the 
porter's  lodge.  This  melodramatic  Marchese  di  Formosa,  fallen 
from  his  high  estate — not  because  he  has  gambled  at  his  club  or 
mortgaged  his  estates  to  his  fattore  according  to  the  immemorial 
custom  of  a  section  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  but 
ruined  from  the  long  and  unaccountable  habit  of  staking  small 
sums  al  lotto — was  the  father  of  Bianca  Cavalcanti,  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  heroine,  taken  down  from  her  tray  and  dragged  about  so 
roughly  by  so  palpable  a  string  that  we  are  not  surprised  when 
she  breaks  to  pieces  in  the  arms  of  her  devoted  but  not  too- 
persuasive  lover,  who  has  failed  to  lure  her  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  most  improbable  of  parents  and  maniacs.  Pasqualino,  the 
assistito,  his  wife  Chiara  Stella,  a  little  dressmaker  who  flits  for 
a  moment  across  the  opening  chapter,  a  brutal  glove-cutter  and 
a  philosophic  shoeblack,  share  with  other  minor  characters  those 
flashes  of  life-like  realism  which  are  so  many  masterly  touches 
in  an  otherwise  blurred  and  meaningless  cartoon  ;  they  alone 
recall  the  author's  earlier  manner — the  manner  of  the  novelist 
who  has  not  yet  been  merged  in  the  journalist  nor  sunk  in  the 
writer  of  polemics. 

Nella  Vita  (2)  is  a  fairly  faithful,  if  somewhat  colourless, 
sketch  of  bourgeois  life  in  Milan.  It  is  colourless,  because  the 
life  it  depicts  is  dull  and  uniform,  and  because  the  play  of 
human  passion  among  its  personages  never  raises  them  above 
the  level  of  their  prosaic  milieu.  It  points  a  moral,  from  which 
we  gather  that  to  the  men  of  this  society  belong  the  cakes  and 
ale  thereof,  while  the  women  content  themselves,  and  enjoin  their 
sisters  to  be  content,  with  the  hard  crust,  the  nut  that  will  not 
be  cracked,  and  the  dried  pea  in  the  shoe. 

Signor  Barrili's  Rose  of  Jericho  (3),  a  quaint  departure  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  in  which  hitherto  he  has  walked,  is  more 
amusing  than  the  author  can  have  intended  so  much  driving 
a-muck  amid  the  commandments,  leading  to  such  liberal  slaughter 
and  sudden  death,  to  be.  The  fair  reason  for  all  this  wrong- 
doing is  a  certain  Rosa  Malrimondi,  surnamed  "  Rose  of  Jericho," 

(1)  II  paese  di  Cuccagna.    Di  Matilde  Serao.    Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 

(2)  Nella  Vita.    Di  Mercedes.    Milano  :  Galli  di  Chiesa  e  Giundani. 

(3)  Hosa  di  Gerico.  Di  Anton  Giulio  Barrili.  Milano:  Fratelli  Treves. 
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as  an  equivalent  to  "  Queen  of  Roses,"  beloved  by  Gino  Cardona, 
and  married  to  his  most  intimate  friend.  This  friend,  the  luck- 
less Alberto,  is  no  better  than  he  should  be  ;  but  before  they 
discover  the  fact,  his  wife  and  his  crony  convince  themselves 
and  each  other  that  it  is  their  duty  to  forestall  poetic  justice. 
Their  plans  are  partly  thwarted,  for  a  time,  by  an  accomplished 
and  fascinating  Venetian  widow,  who  happens  to  be  passing 
the  winter  in  Rome  for  the  improvement  of  her  mind  and 
the  beguiling  of  her  ennui — a  circumstance  which  explains 
the  willingness  of  the  Countess  Valier  to  work  out  the  Signora 
Malrimondi's  salvation  by  flirting  with  Gino  Cardona.  Gino 
is,  however,  of  an  obdurate  fidelity,  so  that  the  Countess 
Valier's  devices  for  exonerating  a  friend  who  has  no  craving  to 
be  exonerated  by  compromising  herself  are  wasted  on  every  one 
but  the  husband,  who,  never  having  seen  so  much  smoke  without 
fire,  forbids  his  wife  to  receive  the  self-sacrificing  widow,  and 
postpones  his  wrath  until  everybody  is  ready  for  the  deeds  of 
horror  of  the  concluding  chapter. 

Amori  Antichi  (4),  by  the  same  author,  is  a  story  of  love  and 
conquest  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  scene  being  laid  in 
ancient  Liguria.  The  conquest,  that  of  the  Consul  Marcus 
Popilius,  the  troubadouresque  loves,  those  of  Helius  Stalenus,  the 
friend  of  Csesar,  and  the  eloquent  disciple  of  Cicero,  are  pre- 
texts for  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ligurian 
city  of  Cairis,  and  for  learned  disquisitions  on  Cairisian  stables, 
market  and  dwelling-places,  parchments,  magnets,  antique  breeds 
of  horses  A  la  mode,  postal  systems,  bath-towels,  and  chariots. 
The  learning  of  this  historical  romance  is,  in  fact,  so  abundant 
and  overflowing  that,  in  a  letter  to  Helius,  we  find  Julius  CiBsar 
quoting  the  invocation  of  Horace  to  Mercury,  while  a  Ligurian 
lady  does  not  hesitate  to  paraphrase  an  axiom  of  Metastasio. 
Still,  despite  some  anachronisms,  and  a  little  because  of  them, 
but,  above  all,  because  of  its  vigour  of  presentment,  this  evocation 
of  a  semi-barbarous  race  on  the  eve  of  its  vassalage  to  Rome  is 
good  reading. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  collected  essays  in  which  Signor 
Bonghi  records  his  impressions  of  autumn  travelling  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  Autunno  (5),  is  the  one  written  on  the  re- 
turn journey  and  entitled  In  Viaggio.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  criticism  more  able  or  so  pungent,  both  as  re- 
gards matter  and  style,  of  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  recent 
French  novels,  which  its  author  has  defined  as  a  "  tableau  de 
famille,  mais  de  la  famille  moderne,  atteinte  de  la  longue  felure 
qui  court  du  haut  en  has  de  la  soci6t6  europ^enne,  I'attaque  dans 
ses  principes  de  hierarchie,  d'autorit6."  "  Quite  so,"  replies 
Signor  Bonghi.  "  And  this  crack  is  not  to  your  taste  ?  It 
seems  to  you  that  no  good  can  come  of  it  ?  You  think  it  must 
efiect  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  family  life  ;  you  cannot  tell  what 
the  change  will  be,  and  you  do  not  expect  it  to  be  for  the  better  P 
True,  O  King  !  But  have  not  you  moderns  drawn  the  crack  with 
your  fingers,  do  not  your  own  hands  widen  it  day  by  day  ?  .  .  . 
The  thought  saddened  me ;  but  meanwhile  I  had  reached  my 
destination.  .  .  .  Fortunately  this  literature  had  lasted  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  but  unfortunately  it  is  renewed  every  day. 
And  now  that  I  have  discoursed  at  so  much  length  on  so  popular 
a  work,  I  can't  tell  you,  in  fe  mia,  why  I  have  done  so."  Other 
essays,  on  Oxford  ceremonial,  on  the  English  Sunday,  English 
journalism,  horseshows,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  stay-at-home  masses  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  remind  the  people  among  whom  the  Italian 
statesman  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  holiday  of  his  constant 
and  kindly  appreciation. 

Signor  Angelo  Mosso's  study  of  the  causes  and  efiects  of 
fatigue.  La  Fatica  (6),  a  literary  work  on  a  scientific  subject,  is 
enlivened  with  anecdote  and  daring  speculation,  and  corroborated 
by  experience  so  varied  and  convincing  that  Signor  Paolo 
Mantegazza,  who  more  than  twenty  years  ago  threw  himself  into 
the  same  breach  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  same  science, 
generously  claims  for  its  latest  exponent  the  foremost  rank  among 
Italian  physiologists.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to 
physical,  the  second  to  intellectual,  fatigue  ;  the  former  opening 
with  a  chapter  on  the  migration  of  birds,  which  treats — among 
other  curiosities  of  ornithology — of  the  arrival  of  quails  from 
Africa  on  the  Roman  coast.  The  fatigue  of  flying  at  the  rate  of 
1,020  metres  per  minute  (the  passage  from  Cape  Bon  to  Fiumicino 
being  accomplished  in  nine  hours)  induces  in  the  quail  anaemia  of 
the  brain,  and  consequent  diminution  of  visual  force,  so  that 
many,  striking  the  eaves  of  the  first  whitewashed  houses  that 
meet  their  sight,  fall  dead  from  lack  of  strength  to  clear  the  roof 
by  a  couple  of  feet.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  chapters  of 

(4)  Amori  Antichi.  Di  Anton  Giulio  Barrili.  Milano :  FratelP 
Treves. 

(5)  In  Autunno,  su  e  giu.    Di  Ruggiero  Bonghi.    Milano:  A.  Paganini. 

(6)  La  Fatica.    Di  Angelo  Mosso.    Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 


this  first  part  are  the  third  and  fifth,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
force,  of  the  substances  produced  by  muscular  fatigue,  and  of  the 
action  of  the  brain  on  the  muscles,  as  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments made  with  the  ergograph.  Chapter  x.  has  a  special  inte- 
rest for  lecturers,  professors,  and  students ;  it  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  headed  "  Methods  of  Intellectual  Labour,"  of  which  the 
author  is  amply  justified  in  asserting  that  it  contains  matter  for 
a  book.  The  twelfth  and  concluding  chapter — on  "  Modern 
Nevrose  and  Overstrain  from  Brain-work  " — compares,  or  rather 
contrasts,  Leopardi  with  Humboldt  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  analyses 
the  brains  of  Rousseau  and  Cavour,  follows  the  efiects  of  fatigue 
in  school  and  Parliament  as  the  writer  has  followed  them  in 
field  and  factory,  and  leaves  the  casual  reader  amazed  at  the 
serious  import  of  what  he  has  absorbed  with  so  little  efibrt. 

The  following  quotation  from  Signor  Negri's  preface  to  his 
Life  and  Works  of  George  Eliot  (7)  marks  the  sympathetic  spirit  in 
which  the  Italian  critic  has  approached  his  work,  although  even 
this  passage  hardly  prepares  us  for  the  keen  sense  of  English 
humour  and  the  wide  and  deep  insight  into  those  conditions  of 
which  it  is  the  outcome,  so  amazing  in  a  writer  of  Latin  race  : — 

I  venture  to  assert  that,  if  anywhere  in  modern  literature 
we  may  look  for  the  inspiration,  the  breath,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  it  is  in  the  sermon  of  Dinah  in  Adam  Bede.  Here 
is,  indeed,  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  meditation.  The  co- 
existence, in  one  person,  of  the  limpid  and  acute  reason  which 
penetrates  and  disperses  the  mist  of  myths  and  of  a  religious 
sentiment  intact  in  its  freshness  and  intensity  may  appear  to 
the  superficial  observer  to  be  an  inexplicable  anomaly.  But 
the  truth  is  that,  in  George  Eliot,  we  have  the  most  splendid 
and  persuasive  proof  that  not  only  does  consummate  know- 
ledge deter  us  from  the  propaganda  of  unbelief,  but  it  gives  us 
the  understanding  of  every  religion  in  which  there  is  sincere 
belief,  and  in  a  measure  makes  us  participators  therein.  .  ,  . 

The  first  volume  of  this  biography  concerns  itself  with  the  life, 
the  second  with  the  novels,  of  George  Eliot.  The  extracts  from 
these  novels,  retold  with  careful  analysis,  in  the  form  of  resumes, 
are  masterpieces  of  translation.  Signor  Negri  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  done  for  George  Eliot  what  M.  de  Vogii6 
was  the  first  to  do  for  Tolstoi  and  Dostoiewski. 

Among  school-books  we  have  a  new  edition  of  the  Italian 
Conversation-Grammar  (8)  and  an  Italian  Header  (9)  [method 
Gaspey-Otto-Sauer],  both  developed  and  revised  up  to  date. 


CHARLES  WEST  COPE,  R.A.- 

npHIS  is  a  disappointing  volume.  Mr.  Cope  was  for  so  many 
years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
officially  associated  with  the  movement  of  British  art ;  he  was,, 
moreover,  so  genial  and  human  a  man,  that  we  had  every  reason 
to  expect  both  instruction  and  entertainment  from  his  biography. 
But  Mr.  0.  H.  Cope's  book  is,  in  the  first  place,  scarcely  a 
biography.  He  calls  it  Beminiscences  of  his  father,  thereby  lead- 
ing us,  perhaps  rather  hurriedly,  to  expect  a  series  of  memories 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Cope  by  the  younger.  We  think,  though  we  will 
not  absolutely  insist,  that  reminiscences  of  a  man  should  be  a 
narrative  of  personal  knowledge  of  that  man  by  some  one  else. 
But,  allowing  that  it  may  be  used,  as  it  often  is,  of  the  man's  own 
related  recollections,  it  is  still  a  bad  name  for  the  book  under 
review,  which  is  mainly,  not  Mr.  Cope's  recoveries  of  memory, 
facts  recalled  to  his  mind,  but  simply  a  crude  transcript  of  his 
diary.  The  volume,  in  short,  consists  of  the  following  divisions  : — 
Forty  pages  of  autobiography  about  the  painter's  childhood  and 
youth,  three  hundred  pages  of  diary,  with  letters  and  recollections 
interpolated,  and  fifty  pages  more  of  appendix.  The  interpola- 
tions are  sometimes  of  the  most  vapid  kind.    The  diary  will  refer 

to  "  Mr.  W  "  ;  the  editor  will  pause  to  explain  that  this  is 

Mr.  Wildgoose,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  Wildgoose  was 
anybody  in  particular. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  those  who  prepare  memorials  of  the  dead 
do  not  recognize  what  is  the  real  value  and  what  the  limita- 
tions of  a  diary.  Except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  the  record 
has  been  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  ultimately  published,  or 
written  by  a  man  in  whom  the  habit  of  stvie  is  so  ingrained  that 
he  cannot  order  a  pair  of  breeches  inelegantly — except  in  these 
cases  a  diary  should  never  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 

(7)  George  lEliot — La  sua  vita  e  i  suoi  romanzi.  Di  Gaetano  Negri. 
Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 

(8)  Italian  Conversation- Grammar.  By  Charles  Marquard  Saner. 
Heidelberg :  J.  Groos. 

(9)  Italian  Header.  By  G.  Cattaneo.  Heidelberg:  Julius  Groos ; 
London  :  Dulau  &  Co. 

•  Reminiscences  of  Charles  West  Cope,  R.A.  By  his  Son,  Charles  Henry- 
Cope.    London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1891. 
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than  that  of  raw  material.  It  gives  the  biographer  an  osseous 
structure  on  which  to  build  his  narrative,  but  it  should  not  be 
revealed  in  its  nakedness  to  the  reader.  If  the  younger  Mr. 
Cope  had  been  aware  of  this,  we  should  have  been  spared  pages 
and  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing : — 

Tuesday,  ijth.  Old  Captain  Mudge,  of  the  packet  service 
to  Ostend,  dined  with  us.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  eleven 
vears,  since  we  went  to  Switzerland. 

Monday,  March  2.  Began  a  month's  visiting  in  Life 
Academy — a  tedious  drudgery.    Sat  Bartlett,  as  piping  boy. 

Wednesday,  i  ith.  In  Life  Academy  sat  Miss  Froud.  Arms 
very  good. 

Wednesday,  iSth.  Sat  Thompson  in  Life  Academy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month. 

Tuesday,  Ajml  30.  Duchess  of  Gloucester  died  at  five,  so 
that  no  private  view  by  the  Eoyal  party.  Dinner  likewise  to 
be  put  ofi".  Council  meeting  and  lunch,  and  then  to  St. 
James's  Park  to  watch  workmen  in  the  ornamental  water. 
Maclise  and  Hart  with  me.  The  former  very  amusing  and 
comic  in  observations  and  jokes. 

So  piping  boy  to  piping  boy  succeeds,  and  Thompson,  Thomp- 
son ;  but  we  obtain  no  impression  of  Mr.  Cope,  nor  are  even 
■consoled  by  hearing  a  few  of  Maclise's  very  amusing  and  comic 
observations  and  jokes.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  not  only  is  too 
much  given  us  by  the  transcript  of  a  diary,  but  too  little.  A 
journal  kept  from  day  to  day  seldom  mentions  the  most  important 
subjects  on  which  a  man's  mind  is  engaged,  and  still  more  rarely 
gives  a  hint  of  what  his  contemporaries  were  thinking  about  him. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Academician  whose  life  we  are 
■considering,  there  is  an  instance  of  this  fact  which  is  very  much 
to  the  point. 

"When  the  pre-Raifaelites  were  beginning  that  revolutionary 
movement  out  of  which  so  much  has  sprung  which  they  never 
anticipated,  they  cast  their  eyes  around  among  the  olBcial  repre- 
sentatives of  art  in  England  to  see  who  there  was  to  whom  they 
■could  profess  a  mitigated  allegiance.  In  1849,  it  must  be  con- 
fessel,  the  Royal  Academy  was  not  a  brilliant  body.  There 
were  two  great  artists  still  existing  in  it,  Turner  and  Mulready ; 
there  were  interesting  painters,  Edwin  Landseer,  Dyce,  Maclise  ; 
but  none  of  these  had  anything  to  say  to  the  young  pre- 
Raffaelites.  They  saw  but  one  man  in  the  Royal  Academy 
from  whom  anything  was  to  be  hoped  in  the  direction  of 
imaginative  art,  and  this,  strangely  enough,  was  Cope.  His 
■colour,  with  its  full  reds  and  blues,  was  crude ;  but  then  their  own 
sense  of  colour  was,  at  that  time,  vivid  and  intense  rather  than 
refined.  His  drawing  was  picturesque,  and  his  composition  what 
they  approved  of.  It  was  seriously  discussed  whether  or  not  it 
was  worth  while  to  approach  Mr.  Cope,  and  lay  the  plan  of 
pre-Rafiaelite  campaign  before  him.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
moment.  Cope  was  still  comparatively  young,  only  thirty-eight. 
He  had  just  been  elected  a  full  Academician,  and  was  a  member 
■of  the  Council  at  the  moment.  He  was  very  popular  and  pro- 
minent in  connexion  with  his  frescoes  at  Westminster  Hall.  No 
one  can  say  what  his  own  future  career  might  have  been  if,  at 
this  moment,  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  new  men,  and 
had  encouraged  their  theories  from  the  safe  vantage  of  his  oflicial 
position.  But  the  diary  for  these  years  1849  and  1850,  when 
Cope  was  so  nearly  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the  pre- 
Rafiaelites,  contains  no  reference  to  any  movement  in  the  world 
of  art  at  all.  Here  are  anecdotes  about  soda-water  bottles,  and 
Mr.  Richmond  sitting  on  the  gravel-walk,  and  playing  bowls  at 
Margate,  and  trivialities  of  this  kind,  but  not  a  word  about  what 
we  should  like  to  hear  of.  This  is  the  nemesis  of  a  too  slavish 
dependence  on  a  diary. 

Charles  West  Cope  was  born  in  Leeds  on  the  28th  of  July, 
181 1.  His  childhood  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  considerable 
misery,  tempered,  as  years  went  on,  by  fly-fishing.  He  was  taken 
forth  to  "  dapp  "  for  trout  in  the  Tees  when  he  was  thirteen, 
by  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  who  kept  up  the  sport  so  long  that 
the  inn  turned  out  with  lanterns  at  last  to  look  for  the  bodies. 
The  fishermen  had  not  thought  of  the  hour,  absorbed  in  their 
business,  and  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning!  His  father 
was  killed  in  a  coaching  accident  when  Mr.  Cope  was  sixteen, 
just  after  it  had  been  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Sass's 
Academy  to  be  trained  as  an  artist.  For  several  years  he  showed 
•little  or  no  aptitude  for  this  profession  ;  his  first  picture,  painted 
when  he  had  been  a  student  for  more  than  three  years,  being 
^'  a  very  poor  performance."  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Cope  does 
not  make  any  allusion,  so  far  we  can  discover,  to  his  own  first 
appearance  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  earliest 
contribution  was  made  in  1 833,  with  a  small  picture  called  "  The 
Golden  Age."  He  then  spent  great  part  of  two  or  three  years  in 
Italy,  in  the  company  of  William  Boxall,  and,  by  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  gained  much  more 
freedom  and  skill.    The  diary  gives  his  desultory  impressions  of 


Italy  and  of  Italian  art  at  great  length,  but  these  impressions 
have  little  value. 

We  may  continue  to  supplement  the  Iteminiscences,  which  are 
here  extremely  vague,  by  saying  that  Cope  did  not  contribute  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1834  or  1835,  but  in  1836  created  some- 
thing like  a  sensation  by  the  exhibition  of  three  works,  inspired, 
to  some  extent,  by  Titian,  and  more  by  Nicholas  Poussin.  These 
were  "The  Death  Warrant "  and  "Ilagar  and  Ishmael,"  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  "  The  Nereids," 
which  the  editor  erroneously  speaks  of  as  "  The  Sirens."  It  is 
really  absurd  that  what  purports  to  be  a  biography  of  Charles 
West  Cope  should  contain  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  which  first  introduced  his  name  to  the  critics 
and  to  the  general  public,  and  justified  the  nine  years  spent  on 
his  artistic  education.  In  1837  Cope  was  represented  by  two 
pictures,  both  hung  in  the  first  room.  In  the  present  volume  he 
speaks,  when  an  old  man,  of  his  "  Osteria "  and  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca  "  as  being  in  the  same  exhibition,  and  as  attracting 
much  attention  as  the  work  of  a  "new  man."  In  this  his 
memory  was  at  fault ;  the  second  of  these  was  really  the  first, 
and  obtained  a  great  deal  of  notice  in  1837.  But  in  1838,  when 
the  "  Osteria  "  was  exhibited.  Cope  was  no  longer  a  "  new  man," 
but  a  recognized  favourite  of  the  public. 

The  next  ten  years  were  the  most  active  and  successful  in 
Cope's  life.  He  was  in  rapid  succession  elected  an  Associate  and 
then  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  not  mentioned 
here,  but  is  worth  recording,  that  he  filled  the  places  left  vacant 
— on  the  first  occasion  by  the  death  of  Washington  Allston,  and 
on  the  second  by  the  degradation  of  Ramsay  Rich  Reinagle. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  fresco-competitions  for  Westminster 
Hall,  in  which  Cope  was  a  successful  candidate.  A  certain 
amount  of  information  on  this  interesting  subject  may  be  collected 
from  the  diary,  but  in  a  hopelessly  scattered  form.  While  we 
were  searching,  at  the  proper  point  in  the  book,  for  particulars 
regarding  the  moveable  frescoes,  we  were  confronted  by  this 
paragraph : — 

While  staying  with  the  Hallams,  we  had  to  go  out  to 
dinner  with  one  of  their  friends,  some  miles  distant.  The 
hostess  was  an  old  lady  of  eighty  or  more  years  of  age.  At 
dessert  a  question  was  asked  whether  some  nuts  on  the  table 
were  cobnuts  or  filberts.    The  old  lady  said,  "  Send  them  up 
to  me."    She  declined  the  nutcrackers,  and  cracked  the  hard 
shells  with  her  teeth.    An  old  General  sitting  near  her  said, 
"  Good  God,  madam  !  "    We  all  laughed,  as  did  the  hostess. 
Very  well.    But  does  Mr.  C.  H.  Cope  think  that  this  pointless 
anecdote,  no  wittier  and  no  duller  than  scores  that  this  volume 
contains,  could  bear  with  impunity  a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  and 
still  seem  funny  ?    Or  did  he  not  think  about  it  at  all,  but 
shovel  his  father's  innocent  notes  into  the  book  without  the  least 
examination  ?    Whichever  be  the  case,  he  has  not  begun  to  under- 
stand what  are  the  duties  of  a  biographer.   He  has  not  given  us  the 
means  of  forming  any  impression,  save  what  Cope's  own  entries 
give  us,  of  his  father's  appearance,  manners,  or  peculiarities. 
He  has  not  attempted  the  slightest  criticism  of  his  general  work 
or  his  place  among  the  artists  of  his  time.    He  has  not  even 
given  a  list  of  his  father's  principal  pictures,  for  the  catalogue 
given  in  an  appendix,  "  taken  from  a  note-book  in  my  father's  (or 
mot/ier's)  writing,"  is  absurdly  incorrect  and  imperfect,  and,  in 
fact,  worse  than  nothing.    In  short,  he  has  entirely  lost  the  occa- 
sion presented  to  him,  never  to  be  presented  again,  of  making  a 
remarkable,  though  not  very  important,  painter  live  once  more 
for  a  little  while  in  the  fading  memory  of  men.    Those  who  have 
seen  half  a  dozen  of  Cope's  pictures  may  really  know  more  about 
him  than  this  great  empty  volume  has  to  oflier. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ryiHE  second  volume  of  Barante's  memoirs  (i)  contains  a  good 
-■-  deal  of  interesting  matter,  sometimes,  as  is  too  much  the 
wont  of  modern  memoirs,  sandwiched  or  sand-gulfed  in  matter 
that  is  not  interesting.  It  goes  from  181 3  to  1822,  and  the  most 
attractive  part  of  it  naturally  is  the  account  of  Napoleon's  last 
years,  of  his  fall,  of  the  Cent  Jours,  of  the  time  of  Waterloo,  and 
of  the  final,  or  temporarily  final.  Restoration.  Barante  was  a 
little  too  prone  to  give  himself  the  beau  rule,  and  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  very  interesting  political  character,  being  more 
of  an  able,  honest,  and  conscientious  official  than  anything  else. 
But  his  conduct  in  the  short  but  disgraceful  double-shufile  which 
so  many  played  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  was  dignified 
and  creditable — all  the  more  so  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  fer- 
vent Royalist.  The  historic  eye,  moreover,  the  possession  of  which 
he  was  later  to  show,  appears  in  his  whole  account  of  the  Restora- 
tion— an  account  which  even  more  than  Villele's  wiU  be  a  help 

(i)  Souvenirs  du  Baron  de  Barante.    Tome  ll.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy 
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to  the  construction  some  day  of  a  real  history  of  that  strange 
time.  The  only  point  on  which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  gone 
•wrong  is  in  his  evident  dread  of  a  Jacobin  resurrection  which 
would  sweep  empire,  kingdom,  charter,  and  everything  else  away. 
He  had  evidently  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  depth  to  which 
the  iron  of  the  Conquete  Jacobine  had  entered — a  depth  of  which, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  for  short  periods,  the  rankle 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  But  lie  had  seen  and  exhibits 
forcibly  the  sort  of  post-diluvian  waste  and  barrenness  of  political 
institutions,  beliefs,  and  even  faculties  in  which  the  Revolution 
had  left  France,  and  in  which  France  wanders  to  this  very  day. 
Unluckily  he  and  his  friends  were  not  the  men  to  remedy  the 
evil,  though  they  tried. 

The  parts  of  M.  Sorel's  great  work  on  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  French  Revolution  (2)  are  always  welcome  as  they  appear,  for 
they  are  admirably  written,  admirably  informed,  and  as  free  from 
prejudice  as  any  literary  work — to  have  salt  and  savour  remaining 
— can  be.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  years  1794-5, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  sense  the  turning  point  of 
the  earlier  struggle.  Naturally  M.  Sorel's  acute  historical  glance 
has  not  missed  the  main  lesson  that  the  survival,  nay  the  tem- 
porary triumph,  of  the  Republic  was  due  to  nothing  more,  was 
indeed  hardly  due  to  anything  else,  than  to  the  incurable  disunion, 
self-seeking,  and  irresolution  of  the  allies. 

Many  agreeable  things  will  be  found  in  M.  Grellet-Dumazeau's 
account  of  the  "Exile  of  Bourges  "  in  1753-4  (3),  one  of  those 
curious  conflicts  between  the  Crown  and  the  Paris  Parliament 
which  are  familiar  to  readers  of  Carlyle.  The  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  did  not  exactly  sufi'er  from  eyinui  at  Bourges,  though 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  reverend  looked  with  sorrow  and 
disapproval  on  diversions  in  a  strange  land.  The  others  fought  duels, 
they  acted  plays,  they  occasionally  made  calls  on  ladies  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  their  ears  boxed  by  the  ladies' 
husbands.  And  it  was  all,  or  partly,  about  billets  de  corifession  ! 
There  is  a  very  agreeable  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  President  de 
Meinieres,  who  is  exactly  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and,  as 
they  were  contemporaries,  and  the  Baron  had  been  much  in 
France,  had  probably  known  him. 

M.  Vacherot  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  a  past  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  distinguished.  We  do  not  see  any  sign  of  failing 
powers  in  his  Democratic  liherale  (4),  though  we  have  considerable 
doubts  about  the  kind  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  very  long 
leading  article  on  the  present  state,  internal  and  external,  of 
France. 

The  essays  of  M.  Brunetiere's  last  collection  (5)  are,  as  their  title 
tells,  all  of  quite  recent  date,  and  on  quite  recent  subjects. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  this  is  a  good  plan,  though, 
after  all,  the  production  of  books  is  most  largely  determined 
by  the  appetite  of  book-buyers.  And  a  man  who  has,  like 
M.  Bruuetiere,  with  a  mixture  of  frankness  and  humility  (neither 
of  which,  we  are  sure,  is  consciously  assumed),  declared  that  he 
does  not  regard  these  collections  as  "  books "  at  all,  may  use 
larger  license  than  another  in  making  tliem.  Still,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  M.  Brunetiere  speaking  without  its  being 
worth  while  to  hear  him,  we  can  without  great  difficulty  conceive 
him  speaking  on  some  subjects  better  worth  his  pains  in  speaking 
and  ours  in  hearing  than  some  here  dealt  with.  But  this  is  by 
the  way,  and  even  if  there  were  much  more  here  than  there  is 
about  persons  who,  we  strongly  suspect,  will  be  forgotten  before 
a  dozen  years  pass,  such  essays  as  those  on  Vigny  and  Vinet, 
and  such  an  audacious  but  blessed  fling  as  his  passing  descrip- 
tion of  Amie],  would  ransom  them.  How  does  any  one  think 
that  M.  Brunetiere  describes  that  sacred  head  ?— "  L'inofTensive, 
precieuse,  et  deplaisante  personne  de  cette  contrefafon  de  reveur." 
Hardly  have  we  got  over  the  fearful  joy  of  this  blasphemy  than 
another  escapes  the  hedge  of  our  author's  teeth.  "  La  critique  se 
passera  plutot  d'eux  qu'ils  ne  se  passeront  eux  de  la  critique." 
And  "  eux  "  are  novelists  !  But  impiety  of  this  sort  is  too  daring 
and  dreadful,  so  no  more  of  it.  Everywhere  in  the  volume,  even 
in  the  butterfly-breaking  above  referred  to,  M.  Brunetiere's  strong 
sense,  his  vigorous  writing,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  appear, 
and  if  occasionally  some  of  his  old  lubies  and  limitations  ajjpear 
likewise,  they  are  only  a  sort  of  remurque  to  assure  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  piece. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  new  edition  of  Pere  Didon's  hidisso- 
lubilite  et  Divorce  (Paris :  Plon) ;  another  of  Contes  Allejnands 
(Paris  :  Perrin),  translated  from  Grimm  and  others,  translated  by 
MM.  Franck  and  Alfsleben,  with  M.  Laboulaye's  introduction  ; 

(2)  L'Eurcpe  et  la  revotutinn  fran^aise.  Par  Albert  Sorel.  Quatrifeme 
partie :  Les  limites  naturelles.   Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Les  exiles  de  Bourges.    Par  A.  Grellet-Dumazeau.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  La  democratie  liberate.    Par  E.  Vacbcrot.    Paris  :  Calmann  L^vy. 

(5)  £ssai  sur  la  litUrature  contemporiiine.   Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 


and  a  quaint  and  dainty  plaquette — "  Toute  license  sauf  contre 
I'amour  "  (Paris  :  Perrin),  by  M.  Maurice  Barres,  who  is  the  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde  of  France,  though  Mr.  Wilde  has  not  yet  given  us 
his  Jardin  de  Bh'inice. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  npRY  Labrador"  is  a  suggestion  that  should  tempt  the  tra- 
-■-  veller,  for  there  are  many  lands  more  remote  and  in- 
accessible that  are  better  known.  A  guide  to  the  coast  of  this 
still  mysterious  land  is  put  forth  under  the  title  The  Coast  of 
Labrador,  by  Alpheus  Spring  Packard  (New  York :  Hodges ; 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  which  the  author 
trusts  will  prove  useful  to  travellers,  artists,  naturalists,  and 
yachtsmen,  as  well  as  of  interest  to  students  of  geography  and 
exploration.  Of  Dr.  Packard's  part  in  this  volume  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  is  sufficiently  inciting  to  stir  the  locomotive 
disposition  in  the  naturalist  or  the  yachtsman.  The  writer's  notes 
on  two  summer  cruises  from  New  England  comprise  some  pleasing 
sketches  of  life  and  nature  on  the  Labrador  coast.  The  first  of 
these  trips  was  a  students'  expedition,  and  confined  to  Belle  Isle 
and  the  southern  coast.  The  second  and  more  ambitious  excursion 
was  organized  by  Mr.  William  Bradford,  the  American  artist,  whose 
aim  was  to  study  the  northernmost  scenery  of  Labrador,  in  Hudson's 
Strait,  and  about  Cape  Chudleigh,  or  Chidley.  Though  the  exploring 
party  fell  far  short  of  this  object,  the  voyage  along  the  north-east 
coast  was  productive  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  observations 
of  natural  history  and  geology  recorded  by  Dr.  Packard,  and 
further  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  woodcuts.  With  regard  to 
inland  exploration,  it  seems  that,  what  with  black  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  the  summer  traveller  must  find  life  horrible.  In  the 
South,  on  the  Esquimaux  river,  Dr.  Packard  describes  these 
insect  plagues  as  "  effectual  estoppels  "  to  the  curious  adventurer. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  comprises  a  bibliography,  summaries  of 
old  and  modern  exploration,  and  reprints  of  papers  on  the  zoology 
and  geology  of  Labrador  contributed  to  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Boston  and  other  scientific  bodies.  There  are  also  lists  of  birds 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Turner  and  Dr.  Allen,  of  plants  by  Mr.  John 
Macoun,  of  Ottawa,  and  of  fish,  insects,  &c.  Altogether,  Dr. 
Packard's  view  of  what  constitutes  a  descriptive  Labrador  is  no 
narrow  one. 

Mr.  James  B.  Johnston's  Place-Names  of  Scotland  (JLd'mhm^i: 
Douglas)  is  in  some  respects  not  unworthy  of  ranking,  in 
popular  esteem,  with  Archbishop  Trench's  lectures  On  the  Study 
of  Words.  Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  true,  does  not  seek  for  the  ethical 
significance  of  place-names,  which  were  a  fanciful  undertaking, 
though  he  points  out,  as  otlier  Scotsmen  do,  how  illustrative 
Celtic  place-names  are  of  the  "  warm  emotional  heart "  of  the 
Celt  and  his  love  of  nature  and  colour.  Perhaps,  if  he  did  ex- 
tend his  studies  across  the  border  he  would  find  English  place- 
names  not  altogether  so  expressive  of  a  stupid  literalism  and  a 
prosaic  character  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  However,  his  book  is 
well  planned.  The  Dictionary  is  really  excellent,  and  not  less 
excellent  is  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  introductory 
chapters  on  place-names  of  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  English,  and 
other  origins. 

In  the  "Abbotsford  Series"  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd's  selec- 
tions of  Medieval  Scottish  Poetry  (Glasgow  :  Hodge  &  Co.)  com- 
prise a  reprint  of  "  The  Kingis  Quair,"  and  specimens  of 
Henryson,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas.  The  editor's  selection,  in  each 
instance,  is  good,  though  we  scarcely  think  Dunbar,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  of  our  old  poets,  is  susceptible  to  this  kind  of 
representation.  He  needs  a  volume  to  himself.  Each  section  is 
prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in  which,  with  much  that  is  well 
observed,  the  editor  appears  to  make  little  or  nothing  of 
Chaucerian  influence.  Of  course,  if  you  ignore  Chaucer,  it  is 
easy  to  write  of  Scotland's  "  golden  age  of  poetry  "  as  preceding 
that  of  England  by  half  a  century.  It  becomes  an  Augustaa 
age  in  Mr.  Eyre-Todd's  notice  of  Dunbar,  of  which  Douglas  was 
the  Virgil,  Dunbar  the  Horace — the  greater  Scottish  poet  likened 
to  the  lesser  Latin. 

Professor  Marshall  Ward'.-^  introduction  to  forest  botany.  The 
Oak  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  must  be  accounted 
one  of  the  few  completely  successful  attempts  to  combine  scien- 
tific with  popular  exposition.  The  author  abjures  sentiment 
from  the  very  start.  He  is  businesslike,  explicit,  methodic,  yet 
thoroughly  readable.  The  life-history  of  a  forest  tree  ought  to 
make,  and  in  this  instance  does,  a  most  interesting  book. 

My  Home  in  the  Alps,  by  Mrs.  Main  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
is  a  capital  little  book  for  the  Swiss  tourist  who  makes  his  first 
venture  at  climbing.  It  is  chatty,  anecdotic,  and  full  of  useful 
advice  and  information. 

From  the  Clarendon  Press  is  issued  The  O.iford  Miniature 
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ShaJcspeare,  in  six  tiny  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  packed  in  a 
neat  box,  and  as  charming  a  reprint,  without  and  within,  as  we 
know  of.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Craig,  has  a  sufficient  glos- 
sary, and  no  notes,  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  attractions 
of  this  delightful  edition. 

Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  The  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Mme.  d'Arblay,  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward's  notes,  origin- 
ally issued  by  Mr.  Vizetelly,  of  which  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  has  reached  us. 

Miss  Eleanor  Rowe's  handbook,  Hmts  on  C/up-Carviny  (Sutton, 
Drowley,  &  Co.),  is  a  capital  manual  of  instruction  in  a  craft  that 
ought  to  be  most  popular  with  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  home  arts.  Chip- 
carving  is  a  primitive  art  that  may  usefully  be  employed  in 
elementary  classes  as  a  preparatory  course  to  wood-carving.  It 
affords  excellent  training  for  youthful  eyes  and  hands,  and  in 
pure  geometric  designs,  applied  to  picture  and  mirror  frames,  the 
lids  and  tops  of  boxes,  small  tables  in  low  relief  cutting,  and 
oiher  objects  of  household  purposes,  some  very  pleasing  effects 
may  be  obtained. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  lied  Deer,  by  Richard  Jefferies, 
"  Silver  Library  "  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Baron  de  Malortie's  'Twi.vt 
Old  Times  and  New  (Ward  &  Downey)  ;  The  Relation  of  Mind 
and  Matter,  by  Henry  Calderwood  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Mr. 
Facey  Romford's  Hounds,  "  Jorrocks  edition  "  (Bradbury,  Agnew, 
<&  Co.) ;  A  Modern  Milkmaid  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  and  Memoirs 
of  a  Mother-in-Law,  by  G.  R.  Sims  (G.  Newnes,  Lim.) 

We  have  also  received  All  about  Cocoa,  by  "  Historicus  " 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  an  interesting  little  book,  if  not  all- 
informing  ;  The  Bijou  Byron,  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
■Co.) ;  The  Short  Stories  Magazine  (New  York  :  Current  Literature 
Co.)  ;  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  icith  Statistics 
of  Observations  for  1890  (Blackwood  &  Sons);  Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Archfsological  Society  (Colchester :  Wiles),  with  reports 
of  meetings,  &c. ;  The  Annual  Report  for  1891  of  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York ;  Transactions  of  the  Cremation  Society  of 
England,  No.  V. ;  Temperance,  by  AV.  Beatty-Kingston,  second 
edition  (Routledge) ;  Cassell's  History  of  England,  Vol.  V.  illus- 
trated ;  The  Greatest  Temptation  in  the  World,  by  the  Rev. 
ffrench  Blake  (Canterbury  :  Goulden) ;  Li  Sin  or  Folly,  by  Arthur 
Nestorian  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.);  The  Doom  of  the  County 
Council,  a  moving  picture  of  the  philanthropic  and  socialistic 
Council  of  the  future  (Allen  &  Co.) ;  and  The  Essential  Founda- 
tion of  Real  Army  Reform,  a  pamphlet  by  "  Ignotus "  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode),  in  which  conscription  is  seriously  considered  as  a 
remedy  for  the  failure  the  writer  thinks  has  resulted  from  trying 
/long  service,  .short  service,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA. 


SUMMER 
TEMPERATURE. 

IMRE  KiBALPT's  "  most  marvellous  show  ever  yet  organised  In  any  country  or 
^  Daily  Telegraph  Leading  Article. 

Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to  5  and  6  to  11. 
7i  acres,  all  indoors  ;  12  miles  of  hot- water  pipes,  to  keep  the  building 
,„  at  Summer  temperature. 

1^  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle  Concerts.  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
L.^'i^^'^''      stands  to-day).  Concerts,  Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures,  Gonrtola 
Serenades  Gondola  Trips,  Salviati's  Glass  Manufactory  (in  full  operation)  &c 
and  8.3U.— The  Grand  Spectacular  Drama,  "  Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  " 
described  by  the  Timts  as  "  by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
AN  ABSOLUTE  AND  SDSTAINED  TKIUMPH. 
^fitplTif  including  Reserved  Seat,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  63.    Private  Boxes 

a^^l'  °  3  Gumeas.  Box  Office  open  10  to  8.  Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
^  °  ^^^'^^ '°  ^"^■'»"<*  fro™  38.  upwards, 

l/tuidreu  under  Twelve  Half-price  at  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is 


G 


OOD  FRIDAY. 


-  GREAT  SACRED 

At  Hulf-past  Three. 


CONCERT, 


VocaHets, 

Miss  Macintyre  and  Misa  Anna  Williams. 
Mis3  M«rian  McKt'ii/.ic-, 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  and  Mr.  Santley. 
The  Cryntal  Palace  Choir. 
The  Crystal  Palace  Orcheetrul  and  Military  Bands. 


Organist— Mr.  Alfred  J.  Eyre. 


Conductor— Mr.  August  Mann.-'. 


A 


Numbered  Seats,  2s.  6d.  and  33.  6d.   Thousands  of  Shilling  Peats. 

FREE    EVENING  CONCERTS, 

,  By  the  Band  of  Her  Majesty's  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 
(By  permission  of  Col.  Tro'lei'.) 
Conductor-LIEUT.  DAN  GODFREY. 

THE    ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

Open  till  10  P.M. 

THE  LIGHTEST  AND  BRIGHTEST  SPOT  IN  ENGLAND. 

TTALY  and  SICILY.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOURS, 

'  by  CHARLES  J.  WATSON,  atROBT.  DITNTHORNE  S,  the  REMBRANDT  HEAD 
GALLERY,  5  Vigo  Street,  W.   Fron^  Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

COUTH  AFRICAN  PICTURES  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN, 

^  R.B.A.,  and  WILLIAM  HUNT.  Last  Day,  April  9.— THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY, 
28  New  Bond  Street,  W.  

GOOD  PLAN.— The  Eleventh  Annual  Edition  of  EX- 

PLANATORY  BOOK,  sent  gratia  and  post  free,  gives  valuable  and  reliable  informa- 
tion how  to  operate  successfully  in  Stocks  and  Shareti,  and  obtain  handsome  profits. — 
Address,  GEO.  EVANS  Ar  CO..  Stockbrokers,  11  PcuUry.  London.  E.C. 

SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF  PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

RUSSIAN  and  other  REFUGEE  JEWS  in  P.ilestine  are  in  EXTREME  DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr.  R.  Scott  Monckieff,  the  Society's  Special  C'ommi.isiouer,  has  been 
giving  food  and  fuel  daily  to  1,200  at  JafEii  and  to  above  1,200  families  at 
Jerusalem. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  giving  food,  fuel,  bedding,  clothes,  shelter, 
and  work. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  54  Lombard  Street ;  E.  A.  Finn,  Secretary, 
41  Parliament,  Street,  S.W.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Co.,  49  Charing 
Cross  ;  Barclay  &  Co.,  54  Lombard  Street ;  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  and  Bank  of  England. 

CELLULAR    AE  RT  EX 

UNDERWEAR  AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  th°  boilv,  combined  with  freedom  from  the 
dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
"THIS    IS   THE   TRUE    AND    NATURAL   PRINCIPLE   OP  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  gooih,  with  names  o/ 180  Country  Agents, 

sent  post-free  on  apptit  niton. 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G. 
OLIVER  BROS..  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Patent  TRIPLE -SPLICED  INSTEP  HOSE 

(No.  20,778) 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

In   Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Cashmere  Spun,  and  Pure  Silks. 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  patent  consist  in  the  spliciu?  of  tho  stockings  at 
the  instep,  where  they  usually  show  the  first  ligns  of  wear.  The  resistance  tofric- 
tion  is  doubled  without  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  weight,  and  the  patent  is 
applicable  to  light  hosiery  for  summer  and  evening  wear,  as  we.l  as  to  winter 
stockings.   Patentees — 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODT,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

And  of  all  Jirst-class  Drapiers  and  Hosiers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.    An  attractive 

Sea-side  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  all  the  year  round.  Climate  mild,  equable,  and 
bracing.   Full  deecriptive  TarifFof  Manager. 

■QEDFORD   HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established. 

^-^  Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Readiner  Room". 
Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines.  Moderate  tariff.  Electric  Light  in  all 
rooms.  GEO.  HEOKFOKD,  Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACINa  THA.MB3  HMBiNKMEXP  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience_namelv,  hot  and  cold 
water, electric  light  and  belh,  visitors'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  night  and  day.  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affordini;  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  &c.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incoming  tenants,  andthe  rentals  include  all  rate^,  taxe^^.  water  supply, 
li^rhting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  J.  C.  SUMMBaFlBLD, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hampton  &  Sons.  Estate  agents.  I  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House). S.W. 


G.B." 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  OpnnoKS 
Post  Fkbk. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OP  THE  PE0PRIET0R3! 

GEORGE   15  VCK  CO. 

DBV0N8HIRB  SQUAEB,  BISHOPSQATH. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


QUEEN'S    COLLEGE   (for  LADIES),  43  and  45  Harley 
street,  W.  Founded  1818.   Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853. 
I'alioii—llKR  MAJESTY  THE  yUEEN. 
THEOLOGY.  The  Rev.  Canon  ELWYN,  PWnri/ia/.    I.  Department  of  Languages. 
HALL,  GRIFFIN.  B.A.   English  Literature  X  VII.  Century.  Milton. 

.  LALLEMAND,  B.     Sc.   French  Writers  XIX.  Century. 
C.  MERK,  Ph.D.   German  Poems  and  Novels  XIX.  Century. 
L.  RICCI,  B.A.  Dante's  "Pursatorio." 
G.  C.  WARR,  M.A.  Virgil's  .Eueid.  Book  VI. 
II.  F.  WILSON,  M.A.   The  Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

EASTER  TERM  begins  April  27. 
For  Syllabus  apply  to  Miss  Croudace,  Lady  Resident. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  31,  June  I  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  IHO  and  £2t)  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  flfteen.-^or  further 
details  apply  to  the  Skcrbtaby,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

"DOTAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER  S  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arraneed  to  fit  an  ENCilNEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India.orthe  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1892. 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  otfer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  SKOitKTAitv.  at  the  CoUeae. 

■pADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1S92.   Two  of  £Sf^,  one  of  £51,  and  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  13  Particulars 

of  Rev.  the  Wauden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

UEHAM    SCHOOL  —  FOUR    JUNIOR    and  THREE 

SENIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £55  to  £?5  a  year,  will  be  com- 
peted for  on  June  29.  One  Scholnrshin  will  he  awarded  for  Mathematics.  Pnrents  must  not 
be  in  wealthy  circumstances.   Portieularg  to  be  obtained  from  the  Heai>-Mastbh. 

WT'ESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

'  »  up  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUNDATION  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  in 
July  next.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Hbad-Master.  19  Dean's  Yard.  Westminster. 

T.   BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  2,  lSfi2. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  "50  bcls  (includinfr7a  for  Convalescents  at  Swanleyl. 
Students  may  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate  regu- 
lation-^. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  and  PRIZES  of  the  osCTe£*ate  value  of  over  £7f)J  are  awarded  annually, 
and  students  enterint;  in  May  can  compete  for  the  Entrance  Scholarshijis  in  September. 
For  fuU  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 


E.G. 


A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


MEDICAL     RESEARCH     SCHOLARSHH^S     of  the 
GROCERS'  COMPANY. 
These  ScholarBhips,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value  of  £250.  and  open  only  to  British 
Buhjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as  an  encouragement  to  the  making  of  exact 
rf  searches  into  the  Cau^^es  and  Prevention  ofimportant  Diseases. 
The  Company  appoint  annually. 

At  the  next  election  one  of  the  present  scholar?  may  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Applications  miiy  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  April,  by  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company.  Grocers'  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 

QRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE-LADIES'  DIVISION. 

THIRTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1891-92. 
Education  of  the  highest  class  for  Ladies,  by  Tutorial  Instruction,  Private  Lessons,  and 
University  Lectures  and  Cla>»se3;  the  Art  and  Scientidc  Collections  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
beinff  utilized  for  Practical  Education. 
Faculties  of  Fine  Arts,  Letters,  Music,  &c.   Distinguished  Tnstructoi's. 
There  is  a  JUNIOR  SECTION  with  Inclusive  fee.  Particulars  in  the  Library,  next 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 
SUMMER  TERM  OPENS  Monday,  April  2.'). 
I.  MECHANICAL  COURSE.       II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SECTION, 
m.  COLONIAL  DIVISION.    For  preliminary  Practical  Training  of  Young  Men  for 
Colonial  Life. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,   MARINE,  AND  MINING  DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  r.R.nist.S.. 

Supcrintcnderit  Educational  Department. 


rpHE      LONDON      GEOLOGICAL      FIELD  CLASS, 

J-  Chairman,  Prof.  H.  G.  Sbelev,  F.R.S. 

take  their  First  Excursion  on  Saturday  afternoon,  !3rd  April,  when  they  will  visit  Reigate. 
Fee  for  series  of  four  Excursions,  halt  a  guinea. 
Apply  to  General  Secretary.  R.  H.  Bentley,  31  Adolphus  Road,  Brownswood  Park,  N. 

TO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  SOLI- 
CITORS,  and  others  A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  of  all  parts  willing  to  receive 

into  their  house*!  Ut?SIDENT  PATIENTS,  with  descriotion  of  the  accommodation  offered, 
terms,  &c.,  sent  free  of  charge.  The  list  includes  private  asylums,  sanatoria,  homes  for 
InebriateB,  &c,— Address,  Manager,  Medical,  &c.  Association.  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

TO    BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

G.  W.  S.  [Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley]  has  again  stupidly  blundered  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  upon  March  20, 
when  he  says  "he  [Mr.  Collier]  publishes  books  in  Newspaper  form  in  a 
periodical  called  Once  a  IF eek." 

I  do  not  publish  books  in  Newspaper  form.  The  books  I  am  seeking 
from  British  authors  are  published  7  x  4|  ins.,  bound  in  paper  covers,  and 
one  of  these  is  mailed  with  each  copy  of  Once  a  Week,  or  over  200,000 
copies  each  week,  or  over  10,000,000  a  year. 

If  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  blunders  all  along  the  line  after  this  silly  fashion, 
his  contributions  to  that  eminently  respectable  journal,  the  Trihune,  must 
be  -well,  the  Tribune  knows  its  own  business  best. 

"  New  York,  P.F.COLLIER. 
March  23.  1802.  

INNEfORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


-pvINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA 


The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutiena.  Ladies, 
Children  and  Infants, 


Bold  througliout  the  World. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 

LONDON    LIFE  ASSOCIATION, 

81  KING  WILLIAM   STREET,  LONDON,  EC. 
Established  1806, 

Funds  in  Hand,  £4,000,000. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN, 

SAVING  TO  THE  ASSUKED  at  least  One  Shilling 
in  every  Pound  paid  in  Premiums, 


T 


HE 


LIVERPOOL    and  LONDON    and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE   COMPANY.   Established  1836. 


Head  Offices:   LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON. 
Total  Invested  Funds   £8,060,854. 

To  all  requiring  Fire  and  Life  Insurances.  Endowments  or  Annuities, 
THE   COMPANY'S  PROSPECTUS  IS  WELL  WORTH  EEADINO. 
Write  for  it,  or  apply  at  any  of  the  Offices  or  Agencies 
of  the  Company. 
EXPENSES  MODE  KATE.       BONUSES  LARGE, 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 
LONDON  Officks  :  CORSHILL  AND  CHARINQ  CE0S8. 


SUN 


R 
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INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIBE)  G3  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  E.G.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Bum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,500,000. 

OYAL       EXCHANGE       AS  S  U  R  A  N  C  E, 

Incorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIFE.     FIRE.     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOB  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANQE,  EC,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

HE    IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE^ 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subsc  ribed  Capital,  fl,20O,0O0.  Paid-up,  £300,000.    Total  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 

E.   COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACC(JUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  monthly  balances,  when, 
not  drawn  below  £100.  STOCK,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  andSold.  SAVINGS 
DEPARTMEN  r.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  XI, 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 
 FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Hanager. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

LIBEKATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Beserve  Fund  £95,000. 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Shares  (£30  each). 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Special  Deposits  of  £S00  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms. 

Deposits  of  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary.  3.  TEMPLE, 

SHIPPING. 

Pand    0.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM   LONDON  TO 
•         BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,  BRINDISI,! 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  rid  BOMBAY   ;  every  weeK. 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS.  JAPAN,! 

AUSTRALIA.    NEW    ZEALAND,    TASMANIA,    and  >  every  alternate  week. 

ALEXANDRIA  J 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.,  and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

AXJBTKAIiIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  fon 
the  above  Colonies,  oalline  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES, SUEZ,  ana 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  FASTEST  afloat.  High-clasi 
Caiiine, Electric  Lighting,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, Qood  Ventilation,  and  every  comfort. 

f   F.  GREEN  .fe  CO. ;  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers        ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.      J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Offije» 
16  Cocksour  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


^HE 


A  BERDEEN      LINE,  —  LONDON     to  AUSTRALIA, 

ria  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  42  days. 

THERMOPYLAE.    Capt.  A.  Simpson  3,711  tons   April  26. 

ABERDEEN.  Capt.  C,  Taylor   3,616  tons  May  24. 

These  macrnificent  full-powered  Steamers  will  sail  as  above  for  MELBOURNE  an4 
SYDNEY,  takins  Possencers  for  all  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  First  and  Third  Class  Passengers  is  very  superior,  and  a  Surgeon  will  accompany 
each  vessel.   Fares—Saloon  from  4U  Guineas  ;  Third  Class  from  14  Guineas. 

Apply  to  the  Owners,  Gko.  Thompson  s  Co.,  24  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  West- 
End  Agents.  Skwell  &  Chowther,  18  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.   


S' 


T.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,    Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.— 


—  The  Weekly  Board  of  Governors  urgently  solicit  ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS and  DONATIONS  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  ever-increasing  work  of  the 

^Banker?— London  and  County  Bank,  Albert  Gote.  S.W. 

Treasurers. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 
J.  R.  MOSSE,  Esq.  CHARLES  L.  TODD,  Secretary. 

St  George's  Hospital  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  and  hold  landed  property. 
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CHRONICLE. 
„  o  ,.      i    A    GOOD  deal  was  done  in  Parliament 

\\\  Parliament.    /A  -n  •  i  ,       m,.  ..-.^ 

XA,  on  Jtridayweek.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
{)'Brie>''  moved  the  adjom-nment  in  the  old  style  to 
complain  of  the  Clare  Island  evictions,  and  mustered 
156  persons  with  sufficiently  small  respect  for  com- 
mon decency  to  follow  him  into  the  Lobby.  P^ortunately 
there  were  188  who  resisted  a  proposal  which  could  be 
put  more  simply  in  this  form: — From  the  eighth  day 

of  April,  1892,  the  payment  of  rent  and  of  all  other 
"  contract  obligations  is  abolished  in  the  dominions  of 
'•  the  Queen."'  The  second  business  was  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill,  in  which  one  amendment,  Sir  Balthazar 
Foster's  compulsory  one,  was  rejected  by  226  to  184, 
after  a  debate  of  some  interest  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  speak 
after  Mr.  Chamberlaix,  relieved  his  mind  a  good  deal 
about  his  brother  Privy  Councillor,  and  Mr.  Chaplin 
contrasted  with  unusual  terseness  and  point,  the  horror 
of  the  other  side  for  "  coercion  "  and  their  love  for 
'•  compulsion."'  Before  the  end  of  the  morning  sitting 
progress  was  reported,  and  the  Rating  of  Machinery 
Bill  committed  'pvo  forma,  some  instructions  being 
ruled  out.  The  evening  was  once  more  occupied  by 
Sir  Balthazar,  who  called  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  Septennial  Act.  After  some  hours'  talk  Mr. 
Balfour  took  the  thing  up  seriously,  and  showed  what 
the  effect  of  the  Gladstonian  cry  for  shorter  Parlia- 
ments would  be.  A  division  was,  however,  taken,  and 
Sir  Balthazar  was  unhorsed  by  188  to  143. 

Monday  was  devoted  to  the  Budget  and  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill,  the  former  of  which  was  introduced  by 
]\Ir.  Goschen  in  a  speech  not  too  long,  and  sufficiently 
diversified  with  very  fair  specimens  of  Budget  ameni- 
ties, such  as  a  history  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 

grogging  "  {i.e.  soaking  the  absorbed  spirit  out  of 
casks  with  water),  some  speculation  on  the  downward 
course  of  British  youth  in  the  path  of  smoking,  a  dis- 
quieting statement  to  the  effect  that  beer  is  being  less 
drunk  and  spirits  more,  and  the  like.  Of  actual 
novelties  Mr.  GosCHEN  was  very  cliary,  promising 
nothing  but  a  redistribution  of  the  Sparkling  Wine- 
duties,  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  merchants  them- 
."^elves,  will  henceforth  be  levied  uniformly  on  dear 
Champagne  and  cheap  Saumur,  and  some  remission  of 


Patent  fees,  the  bugbears  of  inventors.  He  had  a 
surplus  of  a  million  on  the  past  year,  and  hopes  for  one 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  present ;  but  this, 
considering  the  bills  for  the  vast  recent  debauch  in  fi-ee 
education,  permits,  of  course,  no  serious  relief,  and 
invites  no  fantastic  experiments  of  putting  on  and 
taking  oft'  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  delight  in. 
Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  adversary,  Mr. 
Goschen"s  Budget  is  '-trumpery."  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  was  brief,  and  rather  comjilimentary,  on  the 
occasion,  only  deprecating,  with  the  scent  of  an  inqui- 
sitor, a  far-off  blasphemy  to  the  great  goddess  Diana  of 
the  Freetraders.  On  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  the 
House  succeeded  in  kicking  out  of  the  way  an  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Channing's,  by  152  to  72,  after  much  talk. 

The  morning  sitting  on  Tuesday  enabled  the  House 
of  Commons  to  wind  up  its  matters  decently  for  an 
adjournment  at  seven  o'clock  over  Easter  till  Monday 
week.  The  interval  had  been  occupied  by  a  discussion 
on  the  Sparkling  Wine-duty,  which  Mr.  Goschen  de- 
fended vigorously  enough,  though  we  regret  to  say  that 
he  allowed  the  remark  that  he  would  surtax  good  claret, 
if  he  could,  to  escape  his  lips.    Almost  does  he  deserve 

that  good  claret  should  never  enter  them.  Two 

Scotch  Bills  of  some  importance  (dealing  respectively 
with  Roads  and  Bridges  and  with  Police  and  Health) 
were  passed,  the  former  wholly,  the  latter  partially, 
through  Committee,  and  some  other  work  of  the  same 
kind  was  done.  Then  things  ended  beautifully  with  a 
little  passage  of  arms  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Healy  on  the  subject  of  a  political  speech  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's.  Mr.  Healy  threw  his  usual  vitriol-bottle 
at  the  First  Lord,  and  missed  ;  and  the  First  Lord 
then  painted  Mr.  Healy  all  over  with  lunar  caustic, 
soft,  lambent,  and  remarkably  effective. 

Politics  out  of  On  this  day  week  an  interesting  dinner  was 
Parliament,  jipid  ^t  that  home  of  Toryism,  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  developed  his  views 
on  the  possibility  and  desirableness  of  building  Tory 
policy  on  "  a  broad  democratic  basis."  Mr.  Balfour  is 
an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  it  is  certainly  best  to 
make  the  best  of  even  the  worst  accomplished  facts. 
Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  it  is  possible  for  Toryism, 
which  is  in  other  words  political  reason,  to  neutralise 
to  some  extent  the  disadvantages  of  democracy,  which 
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is,  being  tmiislated,  political  unreason.  On  tlie 
same  day  Lord  GtEORGE  Hamilton  spoke  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Association  of  P^oremen  Engineers.  On  Wed- 
nesday di\'ers  members  of  both  Houses,  instead  of 
rejoicing  in  their  holiday,  talked  at  large.  Lord 
Spencer  in  Cheshire  exhibited  the  almost  incom- 
prehensible decadence  which  accompanies  Gladstoniau- 
ism,  by  hiiggiug  himself  on  having  begun  the  dis- 
use of  soldiers  at  elections  in  Ireland.  Why  the 
Queen's  subjects  'should  not  be  protected  from  the 
Queen's  enemies  b}'  the  Queen's  soldiers  in  electing 
the  Queen's  advisers  Lord  Spencer  only  knows.  He 
also,  according  to  the  Daily  Neivs,  "  urged  a  disso- 
"  lution,  because  of  the  possibility  of  some  great  foreign 
"  crisis  arising."  Mr.  GtLADSTONe's  management  of 
great  foreign  crises  has  been  by  common  consent  so 
admirable.  Sir  ^Michael  Hicks-Beach,  speaking  at 
Bristol  in  his  vocation  both  as  local  member  and  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  more  excuse  for 
breaking  the  sacred  silence. 

Foreign  and  This  day  week  there  were  reported  fresh 
Colonial  Affairs,  troubles  in  Pahaug,  a  sweetly  reasonable 
cessation  of  tail-twisting  in  the  Behring  Strait  matter, 
and  some  rather  funny  details  of  the  omitted  parts  of 
"Pierre  Loti's"  Academy  speech,  which  Madame 
Chrysantheme's  lover,  with  characteristic  taste,  has  pub- 
lished entire,  and  without  the  Academy's  editing,  in  con- 
travention of  the  rules  of  etiquette  for  these  occasions 
made  and  provided.  A  very  important  correspond- 
ence was  published  between  jMr.  Howard  Vincent  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  in  which  the  former  appealed  for 
further  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  British 
trade,  and  the  latter  produced  some  curious  instances 
of  the  pig-headedness  of  British  traders  and  their  deter- 
mination that  the  foolish  foreigner  shall  have,  not  what 

he  wants,  but  what  is  good  for  him.  On  jNIonday 

moniino-  the  grave  situation  in  Pahano-  had  become 
graver,  but  the  attempt,  well  intentioned,  doubtless,  to 
deal  with  it  by  means  of  police  only  having  been  given 
up,  it  may  be  hoped  that  things  will  be  put  right.  The 
effusive  Pierre  Loti  had  had  another  advertisement, 
this  time  by  an  epistolary  brush  with  M.  Zola,  in 
which  the  better-bred  man  displayed,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  worse  breeding.  [More  dynamiting  arrests  had 
been  made  in  Madrid.  The  Argentine  elections 
(duly  arranged  for  after  the  customs  of  South  America, 
yet  without  bloodshed)  had  gone  off  quietly  and  well. 
The  P'irinan  difficulties  had  been  arranged  in  Egypt, 
and  there  was  good  hope  of  a  five-and-twentieth 
revolution  in  the  infant,  innocent,  and  Arcadian  Ee- 

public  of  Brazil.'  Tuesday  contributed  not  much. 

There  was  a  debate  in  the  French  Cliamber  on  Dahomey 
and  the  Soudan,  the  rather  ill-omenedly  named  M. 
Jamais,  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary,  explaining  the 
(xovernment  poUcy  as  one  neither  whoUy  forward  nor 
wholly  backward.  Continued  extracts  were  made  from 
a  document  (extremely  sensible,  if  genuine)  said  to 
have  been  addressed  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to 
his  subjects  explaining  why  he  prefers  the  English  to 
the  Eussian  alliance.  The  Conservative  party  in  the 
(xerman  Eeichstag  was  said  to  have  definitely  adopted 
Anti-Semitism  as  part  of  its  programme,  and  there 
was  a  state  of  siege  in  Brazil.  Two  items  of  colonial 
interest  were  the  prolongation  of  the  Newfoundland 
modus  Vivendi  and  the  appointment  of  an  Austra- 
lian military  adviser  (Colonel  Harman)  in  London, 

the  latter  an  excellent  thing.  Next  day  it  was 

declared  that  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso 
had  declared  itself  independent.  Venezuela  also  was 
in  one  of  its  chronic  fits  of  anarchy;  while  in  the 
Argentine  Eepublic  things  were  on  velvet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simple  and  beautiful  device  of  arresting 
all  the  Opposition  leaders  and  putting  them  on  ship- 
board just  before  the  elections.  This  would  probably 
not  work  in  England,  because  everybody  would,  out  of 


pure  cussedness,  vote  for  the  persons  arrested ;  Imt- 
Sehor  Saenz  PeNa  and  Seiior  Uriburu  know  their 
Argentines,  and,  as  their  ends  are  excellent,  we  need 
not  cavil  at  their  means.  The  recent  reverse  at  Tambi, 
in  Western  Africa,  has  been  repaired,  the  place  having 

been  duly  captui'ed  by  the  British  troops.  Later, 

as  usually  happens  just  before  holidays,  the  papers 
were  rather  occujiied  with  rumours  and  speculations 
than  with  facts.  But  on  Thursday  morning  there  was 
an  interesting  report  of  a  durbar  held  by  Colonel 
Durand  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Hunza  Nagar.  The 
Eepublic  of  Matto  Grrosso  had  started  in  life  with  a  l^lue- 
green  flag  and  a  yellow  star  on  it — an  arrangement  in 
spinach  and  eggs — and  a  Brazilian  admiral  had  "  dis- 
"  appeared." 

The  Law  The  law  reports  on  Monday  morning  in- 
Courte.  eluded  the  inadequate  sentence  of  twelve 
months  on  the  rascal  who  had  tried  to  bribe  a  sappei- 
to  supply  our  good  friends  the  French  with  information 
about  the  defeirces  of  Malta.  The  judge  vouchsafed 
the  information  that  only  an  official  blunder  in  the 
form  of  indictment  prevented  him  from  giving  the 
man  penal  servitude.  Judgment  had  been  delivered 
in  divers  cases  of  more  importance  than  interest,  but 
in  the  police  courts  there  had  been  a  very  complete 
embodiment  of  the  favourite  old  theatrical  motive  of  a 

valet  passing  himself  off  for  his  master.  On  Monday 

the  famous  old  screws — the  screws  called  "  wood  "  but 
made  of  iron — of  Nettlefolds  &  Co.  once  more  ap- 
jieared  in  Court,  though  in  a  matter  of  non-political 

interest.  The    Comt   of    Appeal   confirmed  Mr. 

Justice  Stirling's  decision  holding  Sir  Henry  Isaacs- 
and  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  liable  for  their  qualifying  shares 

in  the  Anglo-Austrian  Company.  The  prisoners  in 

the  bond  robbery  case  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced, 
Selwyn  (whose  desire  to  give  the  Court  a  lesson  in 
"  make-up "  by  applying  cosmetic  to  his  moustache 
JMr.  Justice  Hawkins  imkindly  repressed)  to  five  years, 
Peach  (whom  the  judge  regarded  as  the  dupe  of  hi>; 

accomplice)  to  fom'teen   months.  On  Tuesday  it 

appeared  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Southwark  rector's 
rate  had  not,  after  all,  been  got  over.  For  the  rate, 
though  made,  had  been,  in  consequence  of  the  absten- 
tion of  vestrymen,  passed  in  a  Vestry  not  containing  a 
legal  quorum.  So  the  matter  was  once  more  lield 
over,  the  judge  once  more  advising  the  Vestry  to  be 

wise  in  time.  A  singular  poisoning  case,  either  by 

salmon  or  strychnine,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  girls,  lodgers  in  Stamford  Street,  has  occurred 
dming  the  week,  and  on  Wednesday  theatrical  matters, 
came  before  the  Courts  of  law  in  the  novel  and  unusual 
form  of  an  ap|)lication  to  compel  INIr.  Sedger  to  kee^) 
the  chorus  of  The  Mou7itebanks  up  to  a  certain  num- 
ber. It  is  announced  that  Mi-s.  Osborne  will  be 

released  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  her  health,  pro- 
bably in  about  a  month's  time. 

The  University  Boatrace,  which  had  been 
■  left  very  open,  general  opinion  inclining 
slightly  to  Cambridge,  ended  in  a  win  for  Oxford,  who, 
in  fact,  never  lost  the  lead  from  the  start  to  finish,  and 
at  last  won  as  they  liked.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say 
that  an  accident  to  the  Cambridge  stroke's  slide  at  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  race  must  have  been  somewhat 
against  his  crew;  and  perhaps  "  fossil "  oarsmen  may 
chuckle  over  this  lesson  on  the  awkwardness  of  mechani- 
cal devices.  The  time,  igmin.  21  sees.,  was  a  "record." 
The  Sports  the  day  before  had  been  unusually  interesting, 
Cambridge  securing  the  odd  trick  with  the  high  jump, 
the  milerthe  quarter,  the  hurdle  race,  and  the  hammer, 
while  Oxford  won  the  hundred  yards,  the  weight,  the 
three  milos,  and  the  long  jump,  the  last  being  landed 
by  Mi:  Fry.  of  Wadham,  with  the  "  record  distance  of 
twenty-three  foot  five.  The  vulgarly  and  foolishly- 
named  ]\!ammoth  Hunters'  Steeplechase  at  Sandown, 
on  Satm-day,  was  won  by  Mr.  Loder's  Field  Marshal. 
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What  is  a  mammoth  hunter  ?  A  horse  twenty  hands 
high  ?  Or  a  person  who  grubs  for  fossil  ivory  in  Siberia 
and  Endsleigh  Street,  N.W.  ?  On  the  same  day  the 
light-weight  win  in  the  House  of  Commons  Steeple- 
chase went  to  Mr.  INIildmay,  the  heavy  to  Mr.  Walter 
Long  ;  the  Ministerialists  thus  sweeping  the  board. 

The  Durham  In  the  Durham  miners'  strike,  which  is 
strike.  gtiU  continuing  with  an  utter  indifference, 
on  the  men's  part,  to  the  misery  they  are  bringing  on 
other  trades,  the  notorious  ]\Ir.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the 
Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union,  has  been  suggesting 
that  to  strike  properly  you  must  look  into  the  masters' 
investments,  and  strike  at  them  in  every  place  at  once. 
This  may  seem  mere  madness,  too  late  to  be  excused 
by  March,  and  too  early  for  the  benefit  of  midsummer. 
But  if  it  be  examined  a  little,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wilson  is  only  a  little  more  logical  and  thorough- 
going than  that  public  opinion  which  tolerates  the 
present  fashion  of  strike-boycotting  at  all. 

On  Monday  morning  Sir  Thomas  Farber 

Correspondence.       ,  ,        . " , .     ,       ,  .       i  r  r 

enueavoureu   to  vindicate   himselt  irom 

Colonel  Makins's  strictm-es  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  Sir  Thomas  evades  the  point.  His  argument  is, 
at  any  rate  in  appearance,  that,  because  London  water 
shares  have  dropped  since  the  election  of  the  L.  C.  C, 
the  L.  C.  C.  plans  are  just  and  good.  If,  in  days  not 
so  long  passed,  a  gang  of  bushrangers  had  been  tele- 
graphed as  about  to  "  stick  up  "  an  Australian  bank,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  bank  shares  would  have 

.gone  down.    Would  that  justify  the  bushrangers  ?  

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Brassey  took  up  the  West 
Indian  coaling  stations  once  more,  devoting  himself 
this  time  to  Jamaica.  Dr.  Jex  Blake,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  informed  readers  of  the  Times  how 
agreeable  it  is  to  be  even  for  ten  days  master  of  a  well- 
^ippointed  yacht ;  how  "  a  happy  combination  of  both 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  "  (this  is  Dr.  Jex 
Blake's  description  of  a  party  of  seven  Englishmen, 
two  Americans,  and  the  Dean  of  Wells)  toured  about 
the  ^gean,  and  what  excellent  dragomans  We  ale  and 
Apostolis  are.  How  do  Dr.  Jex  Blake's  fellow- 
travellers  like  this,  by  the  way  ?  The  President 

of  the  Royal  Academy  has  started  a  subject  of  really 
national  importance,  by  inviting  subscriptions  for  the 
placing  of  Stevens's  magnificent  Wellington  monu- 
ment where  it  can  be  seen  in  St.  Paul's.  Sir 
Frederick,  it  seems,  has  duly  stroked  the  dome, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  softened  accordingly, 
and  the  public  has  only  got  to  find  a  thousand  pounds 
to  get  rid  of  the  reproach.  A  remarkable  detail  was 
■subsequently  added  by  the  statement  that  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  London  sits  in  the  chapel  where  the 
monument  is  at  present  hidden.  It  will  probably 
•seem  to  anybody  who  has  explored  this  tightly-packed 
recess  that  the  Court  must  sit  on  the  monument,  the 
judge  probably  occupying  the  position  originally  in- 
tended for  the  equestrian  statue.  Arsenicated  apples, 

water,  and  the  everlasting  Mr.  John  Hood  (upon  whom, 
it  seems,  pity  has  been  taken  by  no  Welsh  Radical, 
but  by  that  staunch  Tory,  Sir  Pryce  Jones)  indicated 
the  approach  of  the  holidays  almost  as  clearly  as  Dr. 
Jex  Blake  himself. 

Miscellaneous.  meeting  yesterday  week  the  Great 

Western  Railway  Directors  announced  their 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  Forged  Transfers 

Act.  The  Bar  held  its  annual  meeting  this  day 

week  under  the  presidency  of  the  Solicitor-General  ; 
but  nothing  of  much  public  interest  occurred.  The 
custom  of  the  sons  of  County  Court  judges  appearing 
in  cases  heard  by  their  fathers  was  debated.  It  would 
have  been  more  interesting,  and  have  connected  itself 
better  with  anecdotic  legal  history,  if  it  had  been  the 
other  way.  On  Tuesday  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  irruption  into 
London  declared  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  to  be  proved, 


a  result  to  be  expected  and  also  to  be  regretted.  

The  London  County  Council  had  its  estimates  before  it, 
and  some  gratifying  difference  of  opinion  between 

Progressives  on  them  was  disclosed.  The  strange 

Melksham  murder,  in  which  an  ex-keeper  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  who  had  been  jilted,  had  already  shot  his 
sweetheart's  uncle,  became  a  double  one,  the  murderer 
shooting  a  police  sergeant,  who,  with  others,  was 
arresting  him.  It  is  fortunate  that,  though  Love 
makes  the  world  go  round,  it  does  not  often  make  the 
revolver  revolve  in  this  fashion. 


Obituary. 


Cajitain  Middleton,  who  most  unfortu- 


nately broke  his  neck  in  the  race  succeeding 
the  Parliamentary  Steeplechase  of  this  day  week,  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  riders  to  hounds  in  England, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  who  were  not  very  familiar 
with  the  hunting-field  as  having  "  piloted  "  the  Empress 
of  Austria  during  her  hunting  \dsits  to  this  country. 

 Mr.  John  Finlaison  was  one  of  the  most  expert 

and  oldest  of  English  actuaries  ;  while  Jem  Goater,  in 
a  different  walk  (or  run)  of  life,  had  kept  the  saddle 
as  a  jockey  for  nearly  forty  years — from  1 850  to  1890 
— and  had  few  superiors  therein. 

Books  &c  books  of  considerable  interest  have 

been  got  out  before  Easter.  We  may 
specify  the  English  translation  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler 
of  Marbot's  Memoirs  (Longmans)  ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son's Ac7'oss  the  Plains,  a  volume  of  chiefly  topical 
essays  (Chatto  &  Windus)  ;  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart's 
Essays  and  Criticisms  (Osgood,  McIlvaine,  &  Co.), 
and  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  Letters  of  Johnson  (Clarendon 
Press). 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  SESSION. 

IT  was  fortunate  for  the  Tory  wits  of  a  past  genera- 
tion that  they  had  not  such  opponents  to  deal 
with  as  the  Gladstonians  of  the  present  day.  They 
thought  it — and,  indeed,  it  was  generally  considered — 
a  witty  stroke  to  rally  the  WTiigs  on  their  habit  of  im- 
puting to  their  political  ad\'ersaries  responsibility  for 
all  sorts  of  misfortunes  and  inconveniences  which  could 
not  possibly  be  due  to  political  causes ;  but  in  these 
days  the  satirist  would  have  found  himself  disarmed  in 
advance.  The  Government,  says  the  leading  Glad- 
stonian  organ,  discussing  the  financial  situation,  "  have 
"  taken  so  much  credit  to  themselves  for  the  period  of 
"  commercial  prosperity  which  commenced  about  five 
"  years  ago  and  is  now  on  the  wane,  that  they  cannot 
"  complain  if  they  are  taunted  with  the  present  de- 
"  pression  of  industry."  \Miich,  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring, 
would  have  amounted  to  saying : — "  We,  of  course, 
"  are  much  too  sensible  to  suppose  that  it  was  really 
"  you  who  caused  the  rising  of  the  Luddites  and  the 
"  quartern  loaf,  or  who  are  responsible  for  the  other 
"  nuisance  of  which  we  hear  complaints  ;  but,  after  your 
"  taking  to  yourselves  the  entire  credit  for  the  cheap- 
"  ness  of  bread,  the  contentment  of  the  industrial 
"  classes,  and  the  extraordinary  immunity  of  butchers' 
"  shops  from  flies,  you  cannot  complain  if  the  public 
"  in  general  level  taunts  at  you,  from  which  we  refrain." 
It  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  directing  against  a  Govern- 
ment the  irrational  hostility  which  you  profess  to  de- 
precate ;  and  as  safe  as  it  is  ingenious,  because,  of 
course,  it  would  be  idle  to  request  the  Gladstonian 
critic  to  supply  us  with  proofs  of  the  assertion  that 
Ministers  have  taken  "  so  much" — or  any — credit  to 
"  themselves  for  the  period  of  commercial  prosperity 
"  which  commenced  with  their  accession  to  office." 
"WTiat  was  said,  no  doubt,  and  what  can  still  be  said 
with  as  much  truth  as  ever,  was  that,  given  the  exist- 
ence of  the  economical  causes  which  make  for  prosperity, 
the  present  Government  have  so  administered  the 
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national  affairs  at  liome  and  abroad  as  to  interpose 
no  political  check  to  their  operation — a  form  of 
"  credit  "  which,  negative  thougli  in  one  sense  it  may 
be,  was  at  any  rate  positive  enough  to  be  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  record.  Now  that 
the  operation  of  those  economical  causes  has  ceased,  or 
at  any  rate  slackened,  the  action  of  the  (xovernment 
can,  of  com'se,  do  no  more  for  our  commercial  prosperity 
than  the  skill  of  a  helmsman  can  do  for  a  ship  that 
has  no  "  steerage  way." 

If  Mr.  Goschen's  critics  knew  their  business,  and 
understood  where,  if  anjnvhere,  his  financial  policy 
must  be  attacked,  they  would  take  up  the  exactly 
opposite  line,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  that  our 
present  commercial  condition  is  in  reality  more 
prosperous  than  it  appears  to  him.  Instead  of  talking 
nonsense  about  "  a  trumpery  Budget "  in  the  same 
breath  with  their  admissions  that  the  commercial  out- 
look is  such  as  to  put  a  prosperity  Budget  "  out  of 
the  question,  they  would  have  contended — if  they  had 
had  any  case  at  all — that  a  more  correct  reading  of  the 
situation  would  have  enabled  him  to  propound  a  financial 
scheme  more  acceptable  to  one  or  other  of  the  various 
expectants  of  fiscal  relief.  The  fact  that  they  have 
studiously  abstained  from  this  line  of  criticism  is  the 
best  of  testimonies  to  their  secret  respect  for  ]Mr. 
Goschen's  finance.  It  is  an  admission  that  they  dare 
not  challenge  the  accuracy  of  his  estimates,  and  that 
they  acknowledge  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
a  ••trumpery  Budget" — or,  in  other  words,  a  Budget 
which  estimates  only  for  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  too  small  to  be  treated  as  a  disposable 
surplus — is  the  only  kind  of  Budget  to  which  a  prudent 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  commit  himself. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible — and  we  trust  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  fact — that  Mr.  Goschen's  estimates  of 
revenue  under  the  heads  of  Excise,  Income-tax,  and 
Death  Duties  have  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive 
caution ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as 
it  might  often  have  been  said  of  one  at  least  of 
the  Liberal  financiers  of  the  past,  that  he  has  delibe- 
rately underestimated  revenue  to  the  loss  of  the  tax- 
payer, with  the  view  of  enabling  himself  to  cut  a 
dash  with  a  big  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  financial  year.  Such  an  imputation,  indeed,  in 
view  of  his  own  admitted  uncertainty  as  to  "  which 
"  side  of  the  table  he  may  be  standing  "  when  the  next 
Budget  is  introduced,  would  rebut  itself.  He  has 
simply  taken  the  course  which  any  judicious  and 
prudent  Finance  Minister  would  have  taken  in  his 
position.  He  has  taken  due  account,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  continued  depression  of  trade — as  evidenced  by  the 
reduced  profits  upon  capital  invested  in  industry,  by 
the  returns  of  the  clearing  houses,  and  by  other  similar 
indications — and  has  declined,  in  face  of  these  facts,  to 
budget  for  any  substantial  increase  of  revenue  during 
the  coming  financial  year.  Things  may,  of  course,  take 
a  turn  for  the  better  during  the  next  twelvemonth,  and, 
if  so,  no  harm  will  be  done  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  not,  and  if  that  contingency  should  unhappily 
be  realized,  a  good  deal  of  harm  would  have  been  done 
by  a  Budget  framed  upon  the  opposite  assumption. 

Ml'.  Gladstone's  reception  of  the  Budget,  moreover, 
was  of  a  nature,  like  much  else  in  his  Parliamentary 
attitude  during  the  present  Session,  to  discourage  the 
more  aggressive  among  his  followers.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  part  of  his  moral  apparatus  which  is  so  well  pre- 
served, or  which  continues  still  to  "  function "  so 
efficiently,  as  his  financial  conscience  ;  and  this  alone 
would  no  doubt  keep  him  from  attacking  a  scheme 
which  he  recognizes  as  much  what  his  own  would  be 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  position.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
it  has  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  cue  for  weeks  past  to 
extend  an  "  impartial  and  public-spirited  support " 
to  the  Government,  while  the  Gladstonians  for  the 


most  part  indemnify  themselves  for  their  secret  disap- 
pointment at  his  behaviour  by  falling  into  trances 
of  admiration  for  the  "  mellow  splendour "  of  that 
'•  octogenarian  genius "  which  actually  lends  weight 
and  authority  to  its  possessor  after  nearly  sixty 
years  of  Parliamentary  experience,  and  by  pouring 
contempt  upon  the  Government  who  can  be  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  carrying  on  the  business- 
of  the  country.  For  what  exact  reason  3Ir.  Glad- 
stone has  decided  upon  this  general  line  of  tactics  is  a 
question  upon  which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  profitable 
to  speculate.  The  indications  to  be  gathered  from  his 
behaviour  are  more  important  as  well  as  more  interest- 
ing tlian  its  causes,  and  the  fact  to  which — if  that  be- 
not  indeed  its  complete  explanation — it  collaterally 
points,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unwilling  to  do  anything 
to  precipitate  a  dissolution,  ought  not,  as  we  have 
already  urged,  to  be  without  its  weight  in  the  counsels, 
of  the  Government.  In  the  meantime  Ministers  are, 
to  some  extent,  undoubtedly  profiting  by  it  in  their 
conduct  of  public  business,  and  particularly  so  as  regards-, 
the  y)rogress  of  that  measure  for  which  INir.  Gladstone — 
and  this  may,  no  doubt,  partly  account  for  the  cooings. 
of  the  sucking-dove — has  obviously  so  wholesome  a 
respect,  that  he  will  do  anything  in  the  way  of! 
opposing  it,  except  run  any  risk  of  preventing  its  being 
passed.  Very  fair  progress,  all  things  considered,  has. 
already  been  made  with  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  in  get- 
ting it  through  its  second  reading  and  past  the  motion 
for  going  into  Committee,  with  its  crop  of  instructions, 
and  in  reaching  and  disposing  of  a  very  important 
amendment  to  Clause  i  in  Committee.  The  Government 
have  gone  far  enough  to  ascertain^ — what,  indeed,, 
might  have  been  anticipated — that  this  measure  is 
jiractically  secure,  and  that  they  have  only  to 
prosecute  it  seriously,  and  to  let  their  opponents  tho- 
roughly understand  on  whose  shoulders  responsibility 
for  its  defeat  will  rest,  in  order  to  pass  it  without  any 
difficulty  worth  mentioning.  With  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  it  is  different.  That  measiu-e  has  got 
no  further  than  its  first  reading,  and,  as  it  would  be 
absurd  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  a  measure  of  so. 
much  importance  as  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  the  Go- 
vernment, if  they  mean  to  press  the  latter  Bill  forward 
with  the  necessary  vigour,  wiU  perforce  have  to  post- 
pone the  Irish  Local  Government  BiU  for  a  practically- 
indefinite  period.  Further  than  that  we  need  not  look 
at  present. 


INFLUENZA  AGAIN. 

EARLY  in  the  present  week,  or  late  in  the  last,  the* 
nervous  were  alarmed  by  the  statement  that  the 
horses  of  London  had  got  the  influenza.  The  horse  is. 
the  friend  of  man,  and  the  property  of  friends  is,  as: 
the  Greek  affirms,  common.  Therefore  men,  too  (and 
women),  will  have  the  influenza  again.  But  in  the 
merciful  government  of  the  universe  aU  evils  are 
accompanied  by  their  remedies,  and  the  horses  have 
no  sooner  got  the  influenza  than  "  JosiAH  Oldfield, 
"  M.A.,  B.C.L.,"  and  "  May  Yates,  Org.  Sec,"  publish 
at  the  ]\Iemorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Vegetarian  Society  (which, 
however,  most  wisely  enters  a  caveat  that  it  does  not 
hold  itself  responsible  for  them),  a  pamphlet  or  leaflet^ 
telling  us  all  about  it.  JosiAH  Oldkield,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
has  his  rules  ;  May  Yates,  Org.  Sec,  has  hers.  The- 
lady's  chief  recipe  verges  on  the  terrible.  She  believes 
in  oranges,  but  is  careful  to  observe  that  "  some  of  the 
"  seeds  and  skin  should  be  well  masticated  as  well  as 
"  the  pulp."  Now,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  when 
P'ather  WnxiAM  ate  the  goose  •'  with  the  bones  and  the 
'•  beak,"  he  achieved  a  much  less  portentous  feat  than 
the  eating  of  an  orange  with  the  skin  (y  compris,  of 
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course,  the  pith)  and  the  pips.  Like  the  criminal  of 
poesy,  a  man  would  rather  say  "Push  on  the  cart" 
than  consume  orange-peel  untorrefied  and  uncandied  ; 
still  sooner  than  consume  orange-pips.  Besides,  who 
will  guarantee  the  consumer  against  the  insidious  pip 
which  slips  down  unmasticated,  enters  the  vermiform 
appendage,  and  concludes  life  in  horrid  tortiu-es  ?  Will 
May  Yates  ?  Will  any  Org.  Sec.  ?  For  our  part,  we 
decline  to  tempt  Providence  and  the  vermiform  appen- 
dage (or  appendix,  as  some  call  it)  by  any  such  trifling. 
Let  the  influenza  rather  come. 

The  prescriptions  of  Josiah  Oldfield,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
are  More  Aj^parently  Bearable  in  Common  Life.  He 
does  not,  like  May  Yates,  Org.  Sec,  put  his  trust  only 
in  pip  and  pith,  in  "  whole  meal,  lentils,  nuts,  milk,  and 
"  eggs."  His  advice  is  even  a  trifle  rudimentary  in  parts, 
such  as  the  articles  of  changing  iinderclothing,  and 
applying  the  cosmetic  called  water.  But  in  other  parts, 
as  where  he  teUs  us  to  "  breathe  slowly  and  deeply  and 
"  through  the  nose,"  they  are  also  a  trifle  intolerable. 
What  man  worthy  of  the  name  could  himself  bear  to 
do  this,  still  more  to  pass  his  life  among  a  community 
all  breathing  slowly  and  deeply  and  through  the  nose  ? 
And  the  negative  commandments  of  Josiah  Oldfield 
are  worse  than  the  positive.  "  Don't,"  he  says,  textu- 
ally,  "  eat  or  drink  anything  hot.  Don't  take  alcohol 
"  or  tea.  Don't  take  cayenne-pepper,  mustard,  or  the 
"  like."  The  like  !  Where,  in  rerum  natura,  is  "  the 
"  like  "  of  mustard  or  cayenne-pepper  ?  You  might 
as  well  say,  "  Don't  read  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  the 
"  like."  Moreover,  it  soon  appears  that  these  un- 
natural jjrivations  and  more  unnatural  ceremonial  rites 
are  not  even  necessarily  eliective.  You  may  breathe 
slowly  and  deej^ly  and  through  the  nose,  you  may 
abstain  from  alcohol  and  tea,  from  cayenne-pejiper  and 
mustard,  and  all  the  nameless  decencies  of  life,  and  yet 
you  may  "  catch  it."  What  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  ?  It  is  not  to  apply  the  strongest  possible 
language  to  Josiah  Oldfield,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  to  breathe 
fast  and  lightly  and  through  the  mouth,  to  take  all 
the  alcohol,  cayenne-pepper,  and  mustard  available. 
Not  at  all.  "  Carry  out  still  more  carefully  the 
"  foregoing  rules,  and  take  nothing  but  pure  water, 
"  oranges,  grapes,  gruel  [grapes  and  gruel !],  barley- 
"  water  [we  thought  it  was  to  be  pure  water],  wheat 
"  jelly,  and  similar  things,  till  the  appetite  returns." 
This  is,  with  a  vengeance,  the  principle  of  Marryat's 
lazy  captain,  "  Call  me  when  you  can't  see  any  more 
"  of  the  convoy."  "  All  convoy  out  of  sight,  sir." 
"  Then  call  me  when  you  see  them  again."  We  suppose 
that  Josiah  Oldfield,  M.A.,  B.C.l",  if  asked  what  is 
to  be  done  when  the  influenza  has  done  its  work,  would 
say,  "  Carry  out  the  preceding  rules  still  more  carefully 
"  till  you  come  alive  again." 

Let  us  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  most  excellent  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  Josiah  Oldfield,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
and  May  Yates,  Org.  Sec.  But  really  it  is  not  tanti. 
If  existence  is  only  to  be  prolonged  by  consuming  the 
pips  and  pith  of  oranges,  by  abstaining  from  the  cayenne- 
pepper  that  is  red  and  the  mustard  that  is  golden, 
from  the  alcohol  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  tea  that  has  the 
same  quality,  according  to  the  more  dubious  authority 
of  the  uninspired  poet,  why  it  is  not  worth  prolonging. 
Such  a  piece  of  work  as  man  was  certainly  never  created 
for  the  better  mastication  of  orange-pips,  and  for  ever 
slower  and  deeper  breathing  through  the  nose. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  MR.  HEALY. 

0  one  could  have  known  better  than  Mr.  Healy 
— whose  inteUigence  is  the  one  desirable  quality 
which  the  rancour  of  his  enemies  has  not  denied  to 
him — that  his  complaint  against  the  Lord  Chancellor 


of  Ireland  was  absolutely  frivolous.  Mr.  Healy 
knows  full  well  that  Lord  Ashbourne  has  not  further 
"  concerned  himself  in  the  election  of  members  of 
"  Parliament"  than  it  has  been  permitted  to  all  peers, 
without  complaint  or  cavil  in  any  quarter,  to  concern 
themselves  ever  since  the  real  tug  of  party  war  was 
transferred  from  Parliament  to  the  })latform.  He 
knows  equally  well  that  an  Irish,  like  an  English,  Lord 
Chancellor  may  not  only  lila-melessly  take  part  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  but  is  where  he  is  in  the  capacity,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  political  partisan.  And,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Healy  must  have  known  both  of  these  things 
just  as  well  before  as  after  he  was  reminded 
of  them  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
quietly  but  most  effectively  satirical  reply,  one  asks 
oneself  in  perplexity  why  Mr.  Healy  made  the  idle 
complaint  which  it  fell  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  answer  ? 
Was  it  the  mere  pleasure  of  making  a  speech,  or  of 
abusing  a  Unionist  Chancellor,  or  of  keeping  himself  in 
evidence  before  his  countrymen,  or  of  "drawing"  Mr. 
Balfour,  or  of  all  four  together  ?  The  last  of  these 
objects  must  at  any  rate  be  the  one  which  Air.  Healy 
is  now  least  inclined  to  congratulate  himself  on  having 
aimed  at.  For  the  reply  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  not  only  complete  in  its  disposal  of  Mr. 
Healy's  complaints — which,  indeed,  is  saying  little,  con- 
sidering that  they  answered  themselves — but,  what  was 
much  more  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Healy,  it  was  a  good 
deal  more  amusing  than  Mr.  Healy's  own  speech. 
Now,  it  is  manifestly  no  use  going  out  of  your  way  to- 
make  a  flimsy  Parliamentary  attack  on  a  political  oppo- 
nent, unless  the  flimsy  is  also  the  funny ;  while  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  do  so  when  the  only  effect  is  to 
elicit  a  reply  which  is  as  superior  in  sarcasm  as  it  is  in 
solidity. 

JVLr.  Healy  is,  indeed,  not  chargeable,  as  Mr„ 
Balfour  said,  with  the  offence  which  was  really  the 
gist  of  his  complaint  against  Lord  Ashbourne — that, 
namely,  of  indulging  in  unduly  eulogistic  utterances 
about  his  colleagues.  "  He  has  often,"  to  cite  the 
eminently  just  criticism  of  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
"  had  to  take  notice  of  the  doings  of  some  of  those 
"  with  whom  he  has  been  associated,  and  it  cannot  be 
"  said  of  him  that  he  ever  indulged  in  grovelling 
"  flattery."  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  remarkable  foi- 
what  in  the  lancuaoe  of  cei'tain  religious  sects  would  be 
described  as  his  faithful  dealing  with  his  colleagues;  and  as 
fidelity  of  this  as  of  other  descriptions  has  the  happy 
tendency  to  beget  its  like,  he  has  himself  of  late  been 
no  less  faithfully  dealt  with  by  some  of  them.  JNIr. 
Dillon,  for  instance,  has  abounded,  it  will  be  seen,  in 
Mr.  Healy's  characteristic  virtue  by  accusing  that 
patriot  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  oust  him  from  the 
board  of  direction  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  "  offering  him  the  chairmanship  for 
"  sinister  purposes,  and  not  in  good  faith."  For  three 
weeks  previously  Mr.  Dillon,  it  seems,  had  had  the- 
best  reason  for  knowing  that  every  means  had  been 
taken  by  Air.  Healy  and  his  fellow-conspirators  from 
"  learning  anything  about  the  amalgamation  "  of  the 
Freeman  with  its  rival  newspaper,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  provoking  from  him  a  "  prompt  and  curt 
"  refusal "  of  their  subsequent  offer  of  the  chairman- 
ship. But  Mr.  Dillon  is  not  going  to  be  jockeyed  in 
that  way,  and  accordingly  he  just  won't  refuse  the  offer ; 
so  there !  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  treated,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  in 
a  matter  of  national  importance  to  put  aside  personal 
feeling,  and  to  take  the  chairmanship  "  on  certain  con- 
"  ditions."  All  which,  of  course,  will  tend  to  impart  a 
peculiar  pleasantness  to  the  future  relations  between  the 
chairman  and  Mr.  Healy,  and  altogether  it  looks 
as  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  might  soon 
be  able  to  depute  the  duty  of  answering  the  attacks  of 
that  aggressive  member  of  the  Irish  party  to  one  of 
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the  assailant's  colleagues.  In  any  case  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  contempt  which,  in  his  attack 
on  Lord  Ashbourne,  Mr.  Healy  expressed  for  the 
mutual -admiration  societies  of  politicians.  No  one 
has  done  more  than  he  has  done  to  avert  such  a  reproach 
from  the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs. 


AFTER  DATE. 

"  ~r\EAR  SIR, — I  recently  vexed  myself  to  address 
"  you  a  communication  in  regard  to  your  in- 
"  suiting,  and  ignorant,  editorials  on  the  action  of  our 
"  Grovernment  in  the  ChiHan  aflfair."  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  communication,  with  a  type-writer, 
from  the  interior  parts  of  Iowa,  in  which  the  author 
vexes  himself  to  express  the  vexation  caused  him  by 
the  comments  of  the  Saturday  Review  on  the 
"  dignified  and  diplomatically  polite  "  course  taken  by 
President  Harrison  and  Secretary  Blaine  with  the 
Republic  of  Chili.  Also  he  takes  the  opportunity 
presented  by  President  Harrison's  pungent  despatch 
to  point  out  that,  if  ''  you  had  been  at  all  acute,  you 
"  would  not  have  been  so  fast  to  'rush  into  print' 
"  with  assertions  that  you  will  now  have  to  retract  if 
"  there  is  any  honor  or  honesty  in  you."  This  is 
clear,  because  "the  Behring  Sea  difficulty  between  our 
"  country  and  yours  was  not  yet  settled."  Our  cor- 
respondent wants  to  know  whetlier  we  knew  this  fact. 
We  did ;  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  there  always 
wiU  be  a  "Behring  Sea  difficulty"  of  some  kind  while 
electioneering  is  electioneering  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"  Now,"  so  om-  Correspondent  goes  on,  in  the  pomp 
of  italics,  "  we  shall  see  whether  America  is  '  blustering ' 
"  or  not."  He  is  right.  We  did  see  that  she  was. 
"  you  call" — he  does  not  allow  our  pronoun  a  capital 
letter — "  Great  Britain  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of 
"  the  world,  and  believe  in  your  bigoted  soul  that  it  is 
"  the  most  powerful.  But  this  Government  will  go 
"  straight  ahead  in  its  rights,  as  it  did  with  Chili. 
"  Indeed,  it  will  not  concede  so  much  to  England  as  it 
"  did  to  Chili,  for  the  very  reason  that  Chili  is  weak." 
Now,  nothing  was  conceded  to  Chili,  and  our  share  will 
be  less.  "  Your  big  bluffer  Salisbury  proposes  to 
"  allow  the  Canadian  poachers  (thieves)  to  go  into  the 
"  Behring  Sea  again  this  season.  Well,  let  them  go. 
"  Every  one  of  them  will  be  cajitured  by  our  erasers ; 
"  and,  if  he  has  the  termerity  to  send  naval  vessels  there 
"  to  protect  them  in  their  robbery,  those  vessels  will 
"  be  sunk  there  by  our  gunboats."  Our  correspondent, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  judge  of  bluster  and  of  "  bigoted 
"  souls."  The  question  just  is  whether  the  Canadian  fish- 
ing boats  (largely  owned  by  American  citizens,  say  some) 
are  thieving  and  robbing  when  they  catch  seals  in 
Behring  Sea,  or  are  only  exercising  their  rights.  The 
arbitrators  are  to  settle  that  point,  but  our  candid  friend 
has  no  doubt.  He  wants  to  know  "  Why  is  it  that 
"  your  nation  is  the  only  one  on  the  globe  that  insists 
"  in  attempting  to  plunder  in  the  territory  of  the 
"  United  States  ? "  Well,  we  say  it  is  not  their 
territory  ;  that  is  why.  But  he  knows  it  is,  and  bids 
us  "  only  think,  for  a  moment,  how  contemptible  in 
"  your  Grovernment  to  claim  the  right  to  destroy  and 
"  convert,  to  your  own  use  property  in  litigation,  as  one 
"  might  say  " — with  startling  originality.  Only  think, 
say  we,  of  the  delicious  incapacity  of  Americans  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  a  certain  old  saw  about 
sauce,  and  geese,  and  ganders.  I'rom  triumphant  de- 
monstration that  "  Anglois  ont  tort  et  Yankees  ont 
"  bon  droit "  our  friend  goes  on  to  prophesy  that 
"  Salisbury  must  back  down."  Unfortunately,  while 
his  letter  was  on  its  way  the  backing  down  has  been 
done  on  the  other  side.  "  Salisbury  "  has  stated  his 
terms,  and  they  have  been  found  "  satisfactory." 


Now  this  is  as  foolish  st  uff  as  a  man  could  wish  to  see ; 
but  we  like  it.  Our  correspondent  is  exactly  the  sort 
of  person  for  whom  President  Harrison  writes  pungent 
dispatches  and  Secretary  Blaine  assumes  an  austere 
air.  It  is  amusing  to  look  at  him  and  to  think  that 
his  vote  is  safe  for  the  Republican  party.  We  person- 
ally are  not  in  the  least  hurt  when  he  asks  "  Why  is 
"  John  Bull  always  sticking  his  nose  into  the  affairs 
"  of  this  country  ?  "  Heaven  forbid  that  our  nose  should 
be  in  contact  with  anything  so  insipid.  "  And  then 
"  you  have  the  cheek  to  talk  about  our  being  of  the 
"  same  blood,  and  speak  of  us  as  kinsmen."  We  have 
no  desire  to  call  cousins  with  our  angry  friend  in  Iowa, 
and  can  leave  him  to  tell  the  persons  whom  it  concerns 
that  "  all  that  twaddle  is  the  most  utter  nonsense.  We 
"  are  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  you.  The  small  sprink- 
"  ling  of  English  that  settled  here  hundreds  of  years 
"  ago  now  constitute  but  a  small  percent,  of  the  popu- 
"  lation  of  this  country,  and  they  are  Americans.  You 
"  might  as  well  claim  kinship  with  the  Danes  who 
"  settled  in  England  a  thousand  years  ago."  (By  the 
way,  we  are  kin  with  the  Danes  who  settled ;  he 
means  the  Danes  who  stayed  at  home.)  "  No,  it  wiU 
"  not  do.  There  are  millions  of  men  here  who  are 
"  anxious  to  fight  you  because  of  the  part  your  country 
"  took  during  the  Civil  War,  to  say  nothing  about 
"  your  present  attitude  towards  us."  It  is  not  so  much 
a  desire  to  fight  as  to  swagger  about  fighting,  to  be 
accurate — but  the  twaddle  is  certainly  twaddle. 


SIR  ALGERNON  WEST. 

IN  his  latest  Budget  speech — may  it  not  be  his  last ! 
— ]Mr.  GoscHEN  bade  farewell  to  a  distinguished 
public  servant.  Future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  JVIr.  Goschen  himself,  if  his  Ministerial  existence 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  Parliaments,  wiU 
not  have  the  help  which  their  predecessors  have  derived 
during  nearly  a  dozen  years  from  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
Sir  Algernon  West.  The  Chancellor  of  t  he  E.xchequer, 
in  announcing  the  retirement  on  the  very  day  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
stated  that  his  assistance  and  advice  had  mainly  guided 
him  in  framing  the  Estimates  of  the  year,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  his  department.  What  ]\Ir.  Goschen 
said  of  this  year,  he  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  have 
said  with  equal  truth  of  the  preceding  years  of  his 
term  of  office.  The  correctness  of  Mr.  Goschen's  fore- 
casts of  revenue  has  been  remarkable  ;  and  the  credit  of 
this  must  belong  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  Sir 
AlCxERNON  West.  Dming  his  Chairmanship  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  five  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
have  held  office  ;  and,  though  three  of  them — Sir 
JMicHAEL  Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt — were  but  transient  Minis- 
terial phantasms,  so  many  financial  jNIarcelluses  whom 
the  Fates  barely  showed  to  the  world,  yet  even  they 
were  long  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  recognize  the 
remarkable  quaUties  of  Sir  Algernon  West.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  echoed,  and  did  something  more 
than  echo,  the  eulogy  and  regret  of  Mr.  GosCHEN, 
spoke,  we  may  be  sure,  for  them  and  for  iMr.  Childers, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who,  next  to  ]\Ir. 
Goschen,  has  had  longest  experience  of  Sir  Algernon 
West's  financial  and  administrative  ability.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  is  his  wont,  was  more  copious  than 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  on  this  occasion  very  naturally  and 
properly  so.  Mr.  West,  as  he  then  was,  was  the  most 
trusted  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  Secretaries  during 
four  vears  of  his  first  Premiership,  and  the  political 
knowledge,  capacity,  and  tact  which  he  displayed  in 
that  position  are  a  part  of  the  secret  history,  which 
may  one  day  be  public,  of  our  time.  There  is  some 
jealousy,  we  believe,  among  civil  servants  who  are 
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not  Private  Secretaries  of  Private  Secretaries  wlio 
become  members  and  chiefs  of  Boards.  They  mutter 
about  favouritism,  and  even  jobbery.  But  a  Prime 
^Minister's  Private  Secretary  is  often  more  vital  to  him 
than  his  Home  Secretary  or  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  the  qualities  which  led  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  choose  Mr.  West  were,  no  doubt,  the  qualities 
which  justified  his  appointment,  first  as  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  in  succession  as  Vice-Chairman  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue. 

Sir  Algernon  West's  merits  are  not  the  secret  of  his 
Ministerial  chiefs  and  of  the  two  Front  Benches,  or  of 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates.  The  combination  of 
firmness  of  character  with  winning  charm  of  manner, 
itself  the  expression  of  character,  and  of  special  depart- 
mental skill  with  large  political  knowledge,  justifies  the 
hope  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Sir  Algernon 
West's  high  qualities  may  still  be  available  for  the 
service  of  the  country  in  some  useful  and  valuable 
capacity.  We  hope  tliat  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
this  instance,  nor  Sir  Algernon  West  in  any  instance, 
confounds  the  service  of  the  country  with  servitude 
to  a  party  such  as  that  which  jNIr.  Gladstone  leads ; 
or  to  a  party  leader  such  as  ]Mr.  Gladstone  has  him- 
self become.  It  has  of  late  been  the  practice  to  confer 
peerages  on  some  of  the  more  distinguished  permanent 
heads  of  departments.  The  names  of  the  late  Lord 
Hammond,  the  late  Lord  Blachford,  and  the  late  Lord 
Cottesloe,  of  Lord  Sandford  and  Lord  Thresig,  recall 
a  graceful  recognition  of  services  of  which  the  public 
had  too  little  cognizance.  Lord  Knutsford  has  shown 
that  the  training  of  a  permanent  official  may  furnish  a 
man  sufficiently  for  the  office  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  But,  as  a  rule,  permanent  Civil  Servants  have 
to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
the  State  some  service,  though  the  State  knows  little 
about  it.  The  involuntary  altruism  of  the  mellificating 
bee  and  the  nidificating  bird  is  the  type  of  their 
labour  and  its  recognition.  Lord  Eussell's  often- 
cited  comparison  of  the  publicity  of  English  poli- 
tical life  to  the  working  of  bees  in  a  glass  hive 
does  not  apply  to  the  most  strenuous  workers  of 
all,  who  labour  usually  in  retreat  and  in  the  dark. 
The  reforms  which  give  fame  to  the  temporary 
heads  of  departments  are  usually  devised  by  the  per- 
manent servants  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  minister  of  the 
day,  and  a  very  considerable  merit  too,  consists  in  his 
having  the  skiU  to  recognize  valuable  suggestions  when 
they  are  made  to  him.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the 
line  were  to  be  confused  which  separates  the  permanent 
service  of  the  State  from  the  partisanship  which  leads 
men  to  the  temporary  tenure  of  political  office.  The 
habits  of  mind,  and  still  more  of  character,  suitable  to 
the  former  are  ill  adapted  to  the  latter.  The  con- 
tinuity of  administration  under  one  Government  after 
another  depends  upon  the  Civil  Service  being  per- 
manent and  non-political.  If  its  members  were  to  look 
forward  to  a  party  career,  their  temper  and  tone  might 
be  seriously  changed.  The  danger  of  a  democratic 
system  is  to  see  in  all  public  offices  of  emolument  the 
legitimate  spoils  of  the  victorious  party.  This  is  bad 
enough,  and  is  fatal  to  skill  and  dangerous  to  honesty,  , 
in  the  United  States,  where  at  least  a  fom-  years'  tenure 
of  office  is  certain.  But  in  England,  where,  as  Sir 
William  Anson  reminds  us  in  his  newly-published 
volume  on  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
there  were  four  administrations  in  the  years  1885  and 
1886,  the  system  of  the  wholesale  and  frequent  turaing 
out  and  putting  in  of  office-holders  and  office-seekers 
would  make  government  next  to  impossible.  Any 
suggestion  that  the  permanent  civil  servant  is  simply 
a  jiolitician  on  his  jiromotion  is  much  to  be  deprecate*!. 


EVIDENCE  ABOUT  THE  ARMY. 

IT  is  written  that  in  a  multitude  of  councillors  there 
is  wisdom — but  it  is  understood  that  you  must 
pick  it  out  for  yourself.  This  process  is  commonly 
neither  easy  nor  short,  and  it  will  be  neither  one  nor 
the  other  for  those  who  look  for  wisdom  about  the 
army  in  the  evidence  given  before  Lord  Wantage's 
Committee.  What  they  will  get  out  of  it  is  an 
almost  ludicrous  comment  on  the  common  piece  of 
advice  to  take  the  opinion  of  experts  on  the  state  of 
the  Services.  The  opinions  are  easily  got,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  their  direct  contradictions  is  often  in- 
superable. In  this  case,  and  to  take  the  passages  quoted 
by  the  Times  of  Wednesday  only,  we  find  such  experts 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Adjutant-General, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  aU  disagreeing  on  quite  elementary  ques- 
tions. They  are  at  sixes  and  sevens  on  such  points  as 
the  best  age  at  which  to  take  yom*  recruits,  the  best 
way  of  getting  them,  the  best  length  of  service,  the 
advantage  of  increased  pay,  and  of  free  rations.  The 
most  experienced  of  them  all,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  able — the  Duke  of  Cambridge — confesses  as  with  a 
sigh  that  "  recruiting  is  a  very  delicate  question  ;  men 
"  sometimes  take  offence  at  the  very  thing  which  we 
"  think  would  be  acceptable  to  them  ;  the  most  extra- 
"  ordinary  susceptibilities  are  brought  out,  and  it  is 
"  very  difficult  to  establish  a  rule."  We  are  by  no 
means  without  fear  that  in  the  long  run  the  evidence 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  permanent  official 
and  the  friendly  writers  in  magazines  who,  out  of  dis- 
interested admiration  no  doubt,  are  fond  of  insisting 
that  in  the  prevailing  confusion  we  had  better  leave 
everything  to  his  wisdom. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  moral  we  draw.  Our 
advice  .is  that  the  country  should  look  at  the  points  on 
which  they  all  agree — even  the  representative  of  the 
War  Office  not  dissenting.  Happily  one  such  point, 
and  a  most  vital  one,  is  easily  named.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  that  our  home  army  is  too  weak.  The 
number  of  its  battalions  is  too  small  and  they  are  indi- 
vidually inefficient,  owing  to  the  excessive  proportion 
of  boys  in  the  ranks.  At  the  present  moment  we  should, 
it  appears,  have  to  rely  on  the  Reserve  in  a  great  war,  if 
not  wholly,  at  least  to  an  extent  which  would  largely 
destroy  its  character.  A  Eeserve  should  be  a  resource  and 
an  addition,  not  the  working  capital.  The  evil,  we 
are  told,  is  not  due  to  the  short-service  system,  but 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  fairly  worked.  It  does 
not  appear  to  strike  the  War  Office  that  this  explana- 
tion— a  great  favourite  with  it — amounts  to  a  crushing 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  whole  scheme.  This 
scheme  has  broken  down  because  increased  demands 
have  been  made  on  the  army.  But  every  man  of 
common  foresight  should  have  foreseen  that,  unless 
the  British  Empire  was  to  remain  at  a  stay,  which  it 
has  not  done  for  two  centuries,  these  demands  would 
be  made.  The  omission  to  provide  for  them  condemns 
the  plan,  and  proves  it  the  work  of  a  mere  mediocre 
official.  Now  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  such  an 
increase  of  the  army  as  will  re-establish  the  balance 
between  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  much  less  agreement  on  the  question  how 
to  obtain  the  men  needed  for  existing  battalions,  and 
those  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  formed.  Some 
authorities  even  doubt  whether  increased  pay  and  free 
rations  will  do  much  good.  But  on  this  point  we 
really  must  allow  certain  kno\vn  facts  of  human  natm-e 
some  weight.  A  universal  experience  shows  that  pay 
and  allowance  have  influence.  If  at  present  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  we  only  obtain  those  who  would 
earn  boys'  wages  in  the  market,  it  is  at  least  largely 
because  we'  only  offer  boys'  pay.  A  volunteer  army 
must  be  content  with  a  large  proportion  of  very  young 
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recruits ;  but  it  need  not  resign  itself  to  getTno  other 
recruits.  There  is,  too.  a  pretty  general  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  bad  effect  produced  by  the  contrast 
between  the  promises  made  to  the  recruits  and  their 
fulfilment.  We  should  either  cease  to  promise 
om"  soldiers  a  free  kit,  or  keep  our  word.  The 
Duke  of  CONNAUGHT  showed  that  soldiers  landing; 
in  India  may  be  charged  as  much  as  twenty-nine 
rupees  for  Indian  outfit.  On  every  possible  prin- 
ciple this  is  grossly  unfair,  and  must  have  a  bad 
effect.  Another  grievance  about  which  there  was 
actual  unanimity — namely,  the  disgraceful  contempt 
shown  in  public  places  for  Her  Majesty's  uniform — is 
not  so  easy  to  remedy.  It  would  he  simple  enough  to 
punish  publicans  and  lessees  of  theatres  who  exclude 
soldiers  in  uniform,  but  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
amend  the  snobbish  impudence  of  Her  Majesty's 
civilian  subjects  to  please  whom  the  exclusion  is  en- 
forced. The  example  of  their  betters  and  ridicule  can 
alone  have  any  effect  on  them. 


THE  BOLTON  SPY. 

THE  Official  Secrets  Act  was  passed  in  1889.  The 
first  person  prosecuted  vuider  it  was  convicted  at 
the  Liverpool  Assizes  in  April  1892.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  due  to  the  honesty  of  public  servants,  to  the 
fault  of  the  detective  ser\dce,  or  partly  to  one  cause 
and  partly  to  the  other.  It  certainly  did  not  justify 
the  very  singular  defence  put  forward  by  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Sparrow  argued — per- 
haps it  was  all  he  had  to  say — that,  as  there  had  been 
no  previous  proceedings  under  the  statute,  it  must  be 
considered  a  dead  letter.  In  Scotknd,  though  not  in 
England,  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  become  obsolete 
by  non-user  and  the  lapse  of  time.  But  somebody 
must  be  the  first  offender  against  any  law,  and,  if 
statutes  ran  out  in  less  than  three  years,  the  labours 
of  the  Legislature  would  he  like  the  labours  of  Sisyphus, 
so  that  no  new  Bill  would  ever  be  carried.  There  are 
pessimists  who  think  that  in  those  circumstances  much 
mischief  would  be  avoided.  Few,  however,  would  be 
found  to  contend  that  furnishing  a  foreign  CTO\'ernment 
with  plans  of  British  fortifications  is  a  patriotic  duty 
or  a  harmless  error  of  judgment.  It  is,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  described  it,  "a  very  bad  and  dangerous 
"  oflfence."  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  have 
remained  unpunished  so  long.  For  that  it  was  ne\'er 
committed  is  hardly  to  be  believed.  Edward  Holden, 
the  defendant  at  Liverpool,  was  indicted  for  ha\'ing 
attempted  to  procure  a  soldier  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  official  trust.  The  story 
is  an  odd  one,  and  has  been  imperfectly  told. 
Somebody  must  have  been  behind  Holden,  and 
perhaps  the  chain  may  have  extended  to  higher 
quarters  than  were  mentioned  or  suggested  in 
court.  Holden,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  a  sur- 
veyor in  Bolton,  enlisted  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
Engineers,  and  for  three  years  was  in  the  Clerks' 
Department  at  Malta.  He  left  Malta  in  1888,  and  the 
army  in  1 89 1 .  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
he  wrote  to  Thomas  McCartney,  a  lance  corporal  who 
had  served  under  him,  asking  for  detailed  information 
about  guns  and  batteries  in  Malta,  enclosing  an 
elaborate  form  to  be  filled  up,  and  promising  payment 
for  compliance  with  the  request.  McCartney  was  not 
then  in  Malta,  but  in  Gibraltar,  and  Holden  addressed 
him  because  he  himself  knew  no  one  in  the  island. 
McCartney,  like  an  honest  man,  handed  the  letter  to 
his  superior  officer,  and  Holden  was  watched  by  the 
police.  He  was  good  enough  to  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  carrying  on  his  person  letters  which  were 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  charge  against  him.  There, 
however,  their  disclosm-es  stopped.    We  know  that 


Holden  endeavoured  to  employ  McCartney.  We  do 
not  know  who  employed  Holden. 

The  documents  found  in  Holden's  possession  were 
written  from  Paris.  There  was  no  address  on  them, 
and  the  only  intelligible  signature  was  "  Poinet." 
Whoever  Poinet  may  be,  he  was  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  the  intelligence  he  desired.  Plrst.  he  sent  HoLDEN 
ten  pounds,  then  twenty-six  pounds,  then  he  promised 
forty-four  pounds  more.  A  witness  from  the  office  of 
the  Ins2)ector-General  of  Fortifications  swore  at  the 
trial  that  the  information  sought  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  an  enemy  in  case  of  war.  This  is  a  dis- 
agreeable incident  ,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  further 
elucidated  is  unfortunate.  An  ordinary  French  citizen 
can  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  calibre  of  the 
Maltese  guns,  or  the  level  of  the  Maltese  forts.  To 
suppose  that  M.  Loubet  or  M.  de  Freycinet  knows 
anything  of  PoiNET "'  would  be  highly  improper. 
Yet  who  and  what  Poinet  is  is  a  question  which  many 
people  would  like  to  see  answered,  not  from  idle 
curiosity,  but  in  oi'der  that  these  devices  may  be  more 
effectually  frustrated.  Lord  Coleridge  passed  upon 
Holden  the  heaviest  sentence  the  law  allowed,  and 
sent  him  to  prison  for  twelve  months.  That  is  because 
the  indictment  was  only  for  a  misdemeanour,  the  crime 
to  which  McCartney  was  incited  being  communi- 
cating, or  attempting  to  communicate,  a  document 
improperly  obtained  to  a  person  to  whom  it  ought  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  be  communicated.  The 
statute  goes  on  to  provide  that,  if  the  offender  commu- 
nicates the  document  to  a  foreign  State,  or  its  agent, 
or  if  he  even  tries  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Lord 
Coleridge  evidently  thought  that  such  was  Holden's 
design.  For  he  intimated  that,  had  the  charge  been 
one  of  felony,  he  should  have  given  him  penal  servi- 
tude. It  may  be  presumed  that  Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  wish  to  raise  an  international  difficulty,  and  so 
instructed  the  Attorney-General,  under  whose  direc- 
tion, as  required  by  the  Act,  the  proceedings  were 
taken.  The  trial  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
M.  Ribot,  who  could  very  soon  ascertain  from  the 
detectives  of  Paris  the  identity  of  Poinet.  The 
Go\'ernment  of  a  Great  Power  can  scarcely  wish  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  would  only  be  useful  in  time 
of  war  by  the  maintenance  of  spies  in  time  of  peace. 
Perhaps  some  Englishmen  may  feel  inclined  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  upon  the  discovery  that  there  are 
facts  connected  with  the  defences  of  this  countiy  which 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  every  foreigner  who  desires  to 
find  them  out. 


SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  AT  BRISTOL. 

THE  subjects  on  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
spoke  to  the  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Bristol  may  or  may  not  be  more  legitimately  interest- 
ing than  politics.  They  are  certainly  not  less  obscure. 
The  state  of  trade,  the  causes  of  its  depression,  and  the 
effect  of  tariffs  are  matters  quite  as  fertile  in  reasons 
for  differences  of  opinion  as  any  politics  which  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  have  selected 
to  speak  about.  In  addition  to  this  merit,  they 
had  the  other  of  being  particularly  apjjropriate  to 
the  speaker,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion.  As 
in  the  case  of  some  other  subjects  which  are 
the  familiar  matter  of  speeches,  there  is  tolerable 
unanimity  in  agreement  that  the  state  of  trade  is  bad. 
The  disagreement  begins  with  the  assigning  of  the 
cause  and  the  naming  of  the  remedy.  As  is  also  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  one  of  the  causes  most  con- 
fidently quoted  as  sufficient  turns  out  on  exa- 
mination to  be  by  no  means  entitled  to  the 
credit  given  it.  When  Sir  jMichael  Hicks-Beach 
asked  whether  the  dej^ression  of  trade  was  due 
to    foreign   prohibitive   tariffs,   a   voice  confidently 
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answered  "  Yes  !  "  and  many  other  voices  would  agree 
with  this  one.  Yet  it  can  he  shown,  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  proceeded  to  show,  that  the 
McKlXLEY  tariff — the  most  prohilntive  of  them  all — has 
had  an  extraordinarily  slight  provable  effect.  A  fall  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  all  that,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  attributed 
to  this  tarifif.  But,  indeed,  the  influence  of  Major 
McKinley's  great  patriotic  policy  is  a  mystery  in  many 
ways.  It  has  been  so  very  slight.  The  anger  of 
Americans  at  the  sudden  rise  in  prices  which  it  caused 
has  apparently  passed  away.  The  Eepublicans  appear 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  effect  produced  on 
trade,  even  on  the  trade  of  Canada,  has  been  incom- 
parably less  than  had  been  expected  on  all  hands. 

The  Bristol  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
bably listened,  without  much  satisfaction,  to  the  ex- 
planation which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
gave  of  the  depression  of  trade.  But,  though  it  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  say  much  aloud,  it  probably  did 
say  ditto  inaudibly.  AH  the  subtle  explanations 
given  by  ingenious  persons — the  push  of  the  Germans, 
the  deficient  zeal  of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  and 
Consular  officers,  and  the  influence  of  tariff's — are 
highly  unsatisfactory,  as  compared  with  the  very  obvious 
reading  of  the  riddle  which  consists  in  attributing  most 
of  it  to  the  "  Baring  Crisis."  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  excused  English  men  of  business  for 
not  taking  orders  from  abroad  more  freely,  on  the  very 
solid  ground  that  they  were  wise  to  be  sure  of  their 
payment  before  they  parted  with  their  goods.  That 
prudence  is  to  be  commended,  and  if  it  had  been  imi- 
tated more  thoroughly  in  the  com'se  of  the  long  series  of 
adventures  which  culminated  in  this  same  "  Baring 
"  Crisis,"  depression  of  trade  would  pretty  certainly  not 
have  afforded  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  such  a  manifest  sub- 
ject. It  is  probable,  too,  that  there  was  not  a  little  in- 
audible agreement  with  him,  when  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  measures  taken  to  avert  that  crisis 
have  had  consequences  as  good  as  the  intentions  of 
their  authors.  The  crash  would  have  been  horrilile, 
and  nobody  can  be  blamed  for  endeavoming  to  avert  it ; 
while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  praise  the  skill  which 
averted  it  too  highly.  And  yet  "  a  continuance  of  want 
"  of  confidence  in  enterprise  abroad  "  is  possibly  the 
greater  evil  in  the  lone  run. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  well  entitled  to  play  his 
little  return  match  with  the  Great  Western  Kailway. 
A  Company  which  declares  that  a  Minister's  measrue 
will  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  making  a  fresh  line,  and 
then  sets  about  making  that  same  line  when  the 
measure  is  passed  in  a  somewhat  more  stringent  form, 
is  fairly  open  to  a  little  mild  derision.  But  railway 
Companies,  like  other  entities,  are  not  always  in  danger 
of  death  when  they  cry  murder.  They  only  utter 
the  formidable  cry  as  a  means  of  averting  something 
very  far  short  of  slaughter.  In  spite  of  the  "  confis- 
"  catory  "  measures  of  which  the  railway  Companies 
complained,  railway  Companies  are  still  in  sufficiently 
good  spirits  to  undertake  enterprises  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  Avonmouth  to  Severn  Tunnel  and  Can- 
non's Marsh  lines.  The  passing  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  line  shows  that  a  much  more 
important,  and  certainly  not  more  obviously  necessary, 
enterprise  has  been  accepted  in  principle.  While  they 
are  exercising  that  patience  in  waiting  on  Providence 
which  Sir  ]\I.  Hicks-Beach  recommended  to  them, 
capitalists  are  still  capable  of  ventures  on  a  considerable 
scale. 


VERY  PROVINCIAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

THERE  is  a  certain  obscure  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
antiquities  where  antiquities  are  not  generally  hunted 
for.  Among  such  places  is  Tain,  where  few  people  stop 
except  on  business,  and  even  on  business  perhaps  not  many. 


It  is  a  little  town  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  the  wide  sands,  and 
the  blue  Sutherland  hills.  The  outlook  over  the  Firth  is 
rather  like  that  of  St.  Andrews  towards  the  Forfar  hills, 
and  the  countiy  behind  is  of  the  \isual  sort  on  the  east 
coast — slopes,  mainly  arable,  and  little  wood.  It  is  not 
these  prospects,  but  the  sight  of  the  bare  walls  and  gables 
of  a  roofless  chapel  on  the  right  hand  of  the  railway,  near 
the  station,  that  makes  the  passing  antiquary  think  Tain 
worth  a  visit.  For  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Duthac,  prcEcipuus  confessarius  Hibernice  et  Alban.,  who 
died  at  Armagh  in  1065. 

St.  Duthac,  about  whom  uncommonly  little  is  known, 
was  the  great  saint  of  the  North,  and  his  relics  were  the 
source  of  such  prosperity  as  Tain  possessed  in  old  days.  He 
was  so  much  adored  that  the  English  poem  on  Flodden 
Field  speaks  of  him  as  "  Doffin,  the  demigod "  of  the 
North.  The  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  fovinded  on 
the  site  of  his  birthplace,  and  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred thither  about  two  centuries  after  his  death.  His 
posthumous  influence  made  Tain  a  sanctuary,  therefore 
a  place  where  people  congx'egated,  and  some  early  king, 
Malcolm  Canmore,  according  to  tradition,  elevated  the 
town  into  a  Royal  Borough.  James  IV.  made  very  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  thither ;  the  young  J ames  V.  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Duthac's  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  of  Patrick  Hamilton's  burn- 
ing in  St.  Andrews.  The  martyr  himself,  if  he  had  stuck 
to  his  duties  instead  of  wandering  about  Germany  "sooking 
"  in  heresies,"  as  Bishop  Lesley  says,  would  have  been  at 
Fearn,  near  Tain,  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  would  never 
have  been  "burned,  or  rather  roasted."  Of  all  this  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Tain  veiy  little  is  left.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Duthac,  which  accommodated  a  hermit  to  whom  James  IV. 
munificently  gave  five  shillings  (Scots),  was  burned  in  1427. 
One  Macneil  was  at  feud  with  one  Mowatt,  chased  him  into 
the  chapel,  and  then  set  the  chapel  on  fire.  It  was  never  re- 
built, and  till  quite  recently  looked  picturesque  enough  in  its 
clothing  of  ivy.  But  some  parochial  authorities  have  stripped 
the  ivy  off,  and  have  plastei'ed  the  rude  weather-beaten 
stonework  with  staring  patches  of  hideous  cement.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  chapel  alone,  or  to 
destroy  it  altogether,  for  it  is  inconceivably  bare  and  ugly. 
The  saint,  as  of  old,  has  failed  to  protect  his  own.  At  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill  the  Earl  of  Ross  wore  the  miraculous 
shiit  of  St.  Duthac.  He  was  slain,  none  the  less,  and  the 
English,  in  a  very  sportsmanlike  spirit,  restored  the  shirt 
to  the  shrine,  as  John  Major  tells  us  in  his  History  of 
Greater  Britain. 

So  much  for  the  poor  bare  bones  of  the  chapel  burned  in 
1427.  Some  time  before  1371,  the  church  of  St.  Duthac, 
on  the  hill,  was  built  by  William,  Earl  of  Ross,  or,  rather, 
was  rebuilt.  There  are  remains  of  a  more  ancient  chapel 
beside  the  church,  like  the  Culdee  chapel  of  Kirkheugh,  or 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Rock,  beside  the  Cathedral  of  !St.  Andrews. 
The  church  has  lost  its  steeple,  and  was  in  some  danger  of 
perishing  altogether.  According  to  the  local  historian,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  "  the  building  sufiered  mutilation  after 
mutilation,  and,  being  finally  left  imcared  for,  sustained 
every  wanton  injuiy  at  the  hands  of  boys."  The  Auld 
Ku-k  and  the  Free  Kirk  had  built  barns  of  their  own,  for 
Tain  is  a  place  devoted  to  the  Free  Kirk.  At  last  atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  remai'ks  of  strangers  to  the  dis- 
creditable condition  of  the  old  church  and  its  precincts." 
The  I'ubbish  was  cleared  out,  a  roof  was  added,  and  now,  as 
Andrew  Fairservice  says,  the  kirk  is  as  crouse  as  a  cat  that 
has  been  combed.  Oddly  enough,  an  "  image,"  somewhat 
dilapidated,  has  been  restoi'ed  to  a  niche  in  the  eastern 
wall.  At  a  date  not  distant  this  would  have  been  a  terrible 
outrage  to  Scotch  iconoclasm.  Windows  of  stained  glass 
have  been  inserted,  with  an  effigy  of  John  Knox  in  one  of 
them,  a  compliment  which  the  injured  shade  of  Knox  may 
be  supposed  to  resent.  The  oaken  pulpit,  the  gift  of  the 
Regent  Murray,  had  been  knocked  about  and  bi'oken ;  now 
it  is  i-estored  and  repaired,  but  nobody  preaches  in  it.  The 
church  is  used  for  purely  "  monumental  "  purposes,  and  is 
only  open  "  on  every  lawful  day."  Pei'haps  no  other  church 
in  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  is  open  all  the  week  and  is  shut 

:  on  Sundays.  Among  the  monuments  is  one  to  the  memory 
of  a  lady  who  died  in  the  very  act  of  compounding  a 
do.se  of  physic  "  for  a  sick  and  indigent  family."    The  un- 

:  lucky  family  at  least  escaped  some  awful  concoction,  such  as 

I  was  administered  to  Becky  Sharp  by  Lady  C4rizel  McBeth. 

;  The  notion  is  to  make  St.  Duthac's  Church  "  the  Valhalla 
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of  Ross-shire."  Perhaps  this  is  better  than  transforming  it 
into  a  beiDewed  conventicle.  The  nefarious  galleiies  of  the 
post-Refoi'mation  age  have  been  removed  ;  but  a  remarkable 
panel,  painted  with  the  emblems  of  the  trades,  remains  on 
the  floor  among  other  monuments. 

One  of  the  tablets  in  this  Ross-shire  Yalhalla  commemo- 
rates Patrick  Hamilton,  the  youthful  Abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Fearn,  near  Tain,  who  was  burned  at  St.  Andrews,  ■with 
horrible  cii^cumstances  of  cruelty,  on  February  28,  1528. 
The  ruins  of  Fearn,  within  five  miles  of  Tain,  are  infiniteh^ 
more  picturesque  than  anything  in  the  city  of  St.  Duthac's. 
The  church  is  larger,  and  the  two  ruined  side  chapels  are 
of  singular  merit.  As  for  the  church,  the  narrow  windows 
have  been  walled  up,  new  windows  and  doors  have  been 
chopped  out  of  the  walls,  and  a  kind  of  Presbyterian 
nest  for  a  small  congregation  has  been  constructed  within 
the  church.  The  grey  and  rosy  tints  of  the  stone,  the 
ancient  lichens,  the  stability  amidst  decay,  make  this  monas- 
tery a  place  very  attractive  and  melancholy.  The  covering 
stone  of  an  old  abbot's  tomb,  with  his  effigy  most  rudely 
carved,  remains  imder  an  arch  of  tracery,  and,  half-covered 
with  grass,  a  beautiful  fragment,  perhaps  from  the  screen, 
has  been  vised  as  a  gravestone  for  some  one  of  the  xin- 
remembered  dead.  There  are  many  graves  huddled  together, 
those  of  the  pei'sons  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  in 
the  last  centuiy.  This  accident  it  was,  we  believe,  which 
frightened  the  wiseacres  of  St.  Andrews  into  destroying 
the  old  roof  of  St.  Salvator's  chapel,  and  breaking  in  its 
fall  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy. 

Fearn  is  a  charming  and  melancholy  place,  quite  "  un- 
restored,"  standing  among  the  gi'assy  billows  of  its  grave- 
yard, a  monument  of  the  Reformation  and  of  that  greed 
and   carelessness   of  religious   buildings   which  resulted 
here  in  the  deaths  of  many  innocent  people.    The  martyred 
Patrick  Hamilton,  a  scion  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
gi"eat  house  of  Hamilton,  became  Abbot  at  the  tender  age  of 
fourteen.    He  used  the  revenues  as  a  travelling  fellowship, 
was  attracted  by  the  ideas  of  Luther,  preached  them  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  had  previously  composed  a  Mass  for 
the  Cathedial  choir,  and  was  tried  and  burned  for  notions 
savouring  of  antiuomianism .    He  seems,  though  an  Abbot, 
to  have  been  a  married  man.    It  is  said  that,  out  of  con- 
tempt for  Roman  hypocrisy,  he  never  wore  the  garb  of  his 
order.    He   only  drew   the   money   of  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  which  Knox  describes  as  a  "  reasonable "  main- 
tenance.     There   was   no   wish   to   burn   him   on  the 
part  of  his  judges,  the  embarrassed  Archbishop  wanted 
him  to  make  his  escape,  but  he  preferred  the  martp-'s 
crown,  and  "  his  reek  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow 
upon."    There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  at  his 
monastery,  .and  his  career,  with  its  open  disregard  of 
one  sort  of  duties,  and  its  preference  of  quite  another  set, 
self-imposed,  is  a  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution.     What  he  would  think  of  the 
results  of  his  work,  could  he  see  it  in  the  mournful  precincts 
of  Fearn,  it  is  "  better  only  guessing."     The  monastic 
church  of  Fearn  is,  at  all  events,  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
being  one  of  the  most  singular  bits  of  wreckage  that,  in 
eastern  Scotland,  survived  the  tempest  of  the  Reformation. 
The  bui'ghers  of  St.  Duthac  were  certainly  very  unlike  those 
of  Ephesus,  and  sacrificed  their  prosperity  to  their  opinions 
in  a  self-denying  way.    But  private  pilgrimages,  according 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Cut  off  from  the  imposing  foi-ms  and  ceremonies  of  the  old 
religion,  the  Tain  people,  like  Knox  at  St.  Andrews,  con- 
soled themselves  by  burning  witches.    The  form  of  witch- 
craft used,  the  clay  image  stuck  full  of  pins,  is  still  in  vogue 
among  crofters,  in  spite  of  enlightenment  and  the  Free 
Kirk.    There  is  a  specimen  of  the  images  employed  in  the 
Pitt- Rivers  collection  at  Oxford.    These  arts  were  practised 
before  St.  Duthac's  day,  and  this  magic  outlasts  religions. 
The  stake  can  no  more  stop  witchcraft  than  heresy,  and 
ridicule  is  wasted  on  "  luckies  "  as  on  professors  who  hanker 
after  either  heresy  or  witchcraft. 


THE  BOAT-RACE. 

THE  Boat-race  of  1892  has  come  and  gone,  and  those 
who  wish  for  accurate  details  of  times  and  distances, 
names  and  weights,  have  iii-obably  got  them  long  since  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  a  Pi-ess-boat  toiling  hopelessly  in  the 
rear,  and  ci-itics  quite  ignorant  of  lowing,  could  give  them. 


The  mere  facts  are  all  familiar  by  now ;  that  the  race  was 
hardly  at  any  point  in  doubt,  the  time  a  record,  and 
the  rowing  distinctly  above  the  average.  But  to  the  great 
multitude  who  came  to  see  the  ci'owd  and  be  amused 
Saturday  was  an  exceptionally  fortunate  daj-.  Instead 
of  beating  snow  and  bitter,  cutting  wind,  there  was  blue 
sky  and  brilliant  sunshine,  with  just  enough  of  breeze  to 
temi)ei'  the  latter  to  the  unshorn  lambs.  The  crowd  was 
gigantic  and  the  enthusiasm  pi-opoi'tionately  great.  The 
tow-path  was  a  solid  mass  of  humanity,  the  river  quite 
sufficiently  crowded,  and  the  four  steamers  loaded  as  usual, 
and  also  as  usual  very  deficient  in  speed.  But  the  weather 
atoned  amply  for  that,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  contentment, 
we  could  acknowledge  that  panting  along  at  a  respectful 
distance,  in  glorious  sunshine,  was  better  than  tearing 
through  bitter  snow  and  wind  full  steam  ahead.  The 
deficient  \iew,  moreover,  was  to  some  extent  counter- 
balanced by  the  adventitious  excitements  of  a  naumachia. 
Whether  the  bowspi-it  had  got  mixed  with  the  I'uddei-,  or 
all  the  pilots  lost  their  heads,  the  pi-ogress  of  the  steamers 
resolved  itself  into  a  succession  of  charges,  which  to  people 
of  nervous  temperament  added  materially  to  the  excitement 
of  balancing  on  a.  paddle-box.  A  general  cry  of  "  Hold  on 
all !  "  and  a  crash  made  an  agreeable  break  in  the  roar  of 
cheering  fi-om  the  University  steamers,  and  offered  a  wel- 
come distraction  to  eyes  stmining  after  the  rapidly  vanish- 
ing eights.  Even  the  start  showed  signs  at  one  time  of 
pi'o\-iding  what  an  enterprising  manager  would  call  "  special 
atti'actions,"  as  a  casual  swimmer  appeared  undei'  the  bows 
of  the  Press  boat  as  the  signal  to  start  was  given.  Instinc- 
tively eveiy  eneigetic  journalist,  on  the  look-out  for  exciting 
detail,  pulled  out  liis  watch  and  pi'ppai'ed  to  "  clock "  the 
.swimmer's  doom  when  he  should  ]i;iss  under  the  paddle- 
wheels;  but  he  dived,  and  the  w  oi  kl  was  cheated  of  what 
might  well  have  been  horrid  details. 

The  I'ace  was  started  with  ie;dl}-  commendable  punctviality 
foi'  a  Univei'sity  one.  Just  bef'oi'e  the  eights  paddled  down 
to  theii'  |)lacps  came  news  of  the  fall  of  the  toss  to  Oxford 
and  of  till'  starting-price,  five  to  four  on  Cambridge,  whereat 
some  ainateius  who,  not  being  ti'ained  spoi-ting  critics, 
knew,  for  instance,  the  difi'erence  between  the  blade  of 
an  oar  and  its  button,  scofied.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of 
the  average  critic  of  I'owing  is  even  a  stage  more  marvel- 
lous than  his  ignorance  of  hoi'se-racing.  In  the  latter, 
indeed,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  obvious  blunders, 
for  every  one  must  be  occasionally  brought  in  contact 
with  a  horse,  even  if  it  is  only  fi-om  the  inside  of  an 
omnibus,  whereas  many  of  the  people  who  criticize  the 
University  crews  have  never  sat  a  racing  boat  in  their 
lives  and  would  infallibly  upset  one  if  they  did.  We  know 
that  the  horsey  man  seldom  knows  a  horse's  head  from  his  tail 
or  his  fetlock  from  his  forelock,  but  the  boating  sage  in  London 
\\-atei'S  appears  absolutely  to  take  leave  of  his  senses,  and  in 
despair  trusts  entirely  to  an  inaccurate  use  of  the  stop- 
watcli.  And  this  year  the  sporting  paj^ers  were  particularly 
fogged  as  to  the  chances  of  the  crews,  until  some  benighted 
journalist,  by  a-  happy  chance,  timed  the  Cambridge  eight 
some  ten  days  before  the  race  as  seven  seconds  faster  over 
the  course  than  their  opponents.  Whereupon  eveiy  one 
felt  he  had  something  safe  to  go  upon,  and  spoke  of  the 
light  blue  chances  with  erudition.  Meantime  the  President 
of  the  O.U.B.C.,  and  the  redoubtable  Tims  and  a  few 
amateui'S  who  had  an  iidcling  of  tlie  truth,  were  able  to 
smUe  indulgently,  till  at  last,  on  Monday,  after  everything 
was  over,  came  a  gentle  letter  from  Mr.  Rowe  to  the 
SjMrtsman,  saying  that  he  felt  he  must  correct  a  slight 
eiTor  into  which  the  papers  had  fiillen  some  daj's  before 
— an  error,  in  fact,  of  twenty  seconds  in  timing  the 
Oxford  course  !  With  bland  leniency,  however,  he  ex- 
cused them  from  any  intention  to  deceive,  as  "  at  the 
time  the  coui-se  was  rowed  thei  e  was  no  launch  except  the 
Coach's  within  half  a  mile  of  us,"  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  "  clock  "  with  accuracy  at  that  distance,  which  leaves  the 
poor  critic  with  even  his  solitaiy  reed,  his  watch,  broken, 
and  throws  him  back  on  the  sorry  task  of  talking  nonsense 
entirely  unsupported  by  even  the  slight  semblance  of  data 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.  However,  possibly  for  the 
future,  people  will  be  content  to  bet  by  the  colour  of  the 
ribbon,  light  or  daik. 

But  to  the  mere  spectator,  who  came  only  for  the  crowd 
and  the  cries,  it  was  a  particularly  successfid  Boat-race. 
Not  as  pretty  as  Henley,  perhaps,  for  there  M-ere  fewer 
bright  colours,  and  the  course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  is 
not  so  well  designed   artistically  as  that  from  Temple 
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Island  to  Henley  Bridge,  but  .still  decidedly  nn- 
posing,  and  instinct  with  that  kind  of  humour  which 
an  English  holiday  crowd  never  foils  to  possess.  It  is  said 
that  apprize  of  five  pounds  was  offered  for  the  descriptive 
repoi-ter  who  could  get  through  his  allotted  two  columns 
without  mentioning  "  the  strains  of  '  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ' 
on  the  tow-path,"  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  nobody 
won  it.  The  Bovril  launch  advertised  itself  with,  on  the 
whole,  a  minimum  of  offensiveness  by  some  species  of  shell 
which'  discharged  printed  bills  in  all  directions.  The  Daily 
Graphic  disported  itself  with  earlier  pigeons  and  a  balloon. 
The  LjTic  Club  was  packed  with  pretty  foces  and  pretty 
di'esses,  and  finally  we  all  steamed  back  safe  fi'om  shipwreck 
to  Temple  Pier.  The  scene  in  Piccadilly  and  in  Leicester 
Square  in  the  late  evening  baffles  description,  and  mu.st 
have  almast  baflled  the  police.  A  tightly-jammed  crowd  in 
evening  dress  and  in  the  highest  spirits  hopelessly  blocked 
the  pavements  well  into  Sunday  morning. 


CONCERT  EECORD. 

Wednesday,  March  loth. — At  an  aftei-noon  concert  at  33 
Chesham  Place,  Miss  Amina  Goodwin,  the  latest  comer  of 
the  many  pupils  of  Mme.  Schumann  now  before  the  pidjlic, 
created  a  veiy  favourable  impression  by  her  artistic  playing 
in  Brahms's  C  minor  trio,  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  violoncello 
and  pianoforte,  and  solos  by  Handel,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  Mendelssohn.  She  has  a  clear  and  delicate  touch  and 
plays  with  great  intelligence  and  refinement.  Miss  Lilian 
Grifliths,  a  most  promising  young  violinist,  was  heard  in 
Wieniawski's  "  Legende  "  and  a  saraband  and  tambourin  of 
Leclair's,  and  Fr'aulein  Fillunger  sang  songs  by  Br  ahms  and 
Mme.  Heritte-Viardot. 

Thursday,  315^ — Miss  Adelina  de  Lara  gave  a  pianoforte 
recital  at  Pr  ince's  Hall,  the  programme  of  which  included 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata,  and  smaller  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Jensen,  Liszt,  Paderewski, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Somervell.  In  the  Sonata  Miss  de  Lara 
was  not  quite  satisfactory ;  her  playing  was  I'estless  and  her 
reading  of  the  work  deficient  in  poetry.  She  was  better 
suited  in  the  group  of  pieces  by  Chopin  which  followed  ;  the 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  was  especially  well  played.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  three  charming  little  "  Spring  Fancies  " 
by  Arthur  Somervell,  which  were  I'eceived  with  much 
applause.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Willem  Coenen,  an  ex- 
perienced pianist  and  teacher,  gave  a  Recital,  at  which  the 
Sonata  Appassionata  was  also  performed.  Mr.  Coenen's 
execution  of  the  work  was  absolutely  correct,  but  quite  un- 
inspired. A  graceful  transcription  by  G.  Buonamici,  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  song,  "  What  does  little  Birdie  say  ?  "  and  the 
first  number'  of  the  same  composer^'s  "  Scenes  fr-om  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,"  with  four  short  pieces  by  Grieg  and  two 
by  Rubinstein,  showed  the  concert-giver's  clever  playing  to 
great  advantage.  A  tr-anscription  of  three  of  Dvorak's 
"  Slavische  Tiinze  "  (Op.  64),  as  played  oir  two  pianofortes 
by  foirr  of  Mr.  Coenen's  pupils,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  exti-aordinary  din  the  performance  created. 

Saturday,  April  2nd. — The  Popular  Concer  t  at  St.  James's 
Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  the  attr'action  being  the 
second  performance  of  Brvahms's  new  Clarinet  Quintet,  and 
the  fir.st  performance  of  the  same  composer's  Trio  for- 
Clarinet,  Violoncello,  and  Pianoforte.  A  second  hearing  of 
the  former  work  only  served  to  confirm  the  impression 
created  by  the  performance  on  the  previous  Monday.  It  is 
a  composition  of  the  very  highest  merit,  full  of  genius,  and 
worthy  to  i-ank  with  the  best  chamber-music  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.  So  full  of  charm  is  it  that  it  errtirely 
overshadows  the  new  Trio,  the  opus  number  of  which 
(Op.  114)  seems  to  show  that  the  two  works  were  com- 
posed about  the  same  time.  The  combination  of  clarinet, 
violoncello,  and  pianoforte  is  much  less  attr'active  than  that 
of  clarinet  and  string  Quartet ;  but,  even  apart  ft-om  this, 
the  trio  is  far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Quintet.  The 
melody  is  riot  so  spontaneous  and  atti'actrve,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  four'  movements  of  which  it  consists  is  more 
remarkable  for  clever'ness  than  for  beauty  of  for'm.  The 
dual  side  of  Br'ahms's  genius  has  often  been  pouited  out, 
but  it  has  never  been  so  noticeable  as  in  these  two  works ; 
in  the  Quirrtet  the  music  flows  fr-om  the  heart,  in  the  Trio 
it  is  the  product  of  the  brain.  The  performance  (by  Herr 
Muhlfeld,  Signor  Piatti,  and  Miss  Fanny  Davies)  was  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  clarinettist  once  more  proving  himself  a  | 


consummate  artist.  Miss'  Davies  also  played  Chopin's 
Prelude  in  D  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  Presto  Scher  zando 
in  F  sharp  minor',  besides  joining  Dr-.  Joachim  in  Mozart'.s 
Sonata  in  B  flat,  No.  15.  The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  Tru.st, 
whose  intonation  was  shaky  in  Webbe's  "  From  glaring 
.show,"  though  she  sang  Chamiruule's  "  Fiancee  du  Soldat  " 
with  much  char'm. 

Tuesday,  e,th. — A  manuscript  Kyrie  and  Glor'ia-,  for  soli, 
chorus,  organ,  and  orchestr'a,  the  composition  of  Mr'.  G.  S. 
Wrigley,  was  the  most  interesting  number  in  the  long 
concert  given  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Aciidemy  of 
Music.  The  work,  which  obtained  the  Charles  Lucas 
Prize  last  year,  is  most  promising,  and  shows  evident 
aptitude  for  choral  and  instr'umental  writing.  The  com- 
poser has  followed  the  accepted  lines  of  setting  the  musical 
portions  of  the  Mass,  arrd  his  wor'k  is  not  devoid  of 
reminiscences  of  Cherubini  and  Gorrnod  ;  but  it  is  full  of 
good  material  and  solid  workmanship,  and  shows  a  know- 
ledge of  efiect  which  is  unusual  in  the  music  of  a  new  com- 
poser. Tire  final  portions  of  the  Kyi'ie  are  tr'eated  in  too 
jubilant  a  manner,  and  the  orchestr'ation  is  inclined  in 
places  to  be  heavy ;  but  the  passages  for  the  solo  voices,  and 
the  spirited  "  Cum  Spiritu,"  are  very  good,  and  fully  de- 
served the  applause  with  which  the  woi'k  was  received.  A 
brightly-written  Overture,  "  May  Day,"  by  Roland  Revell, 
concluded  the  concert,  which  also  compi'ised  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pei'formances  of  vai'ying  degr-ees  of  merit.  At 

Miss  Nellie  Har'ston's  Concert,  in  the  evening,  a  Sonata  by 
E.  Sjligr'en,  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  was  br'ought  forward 
by  the  concer't-giver  arrd  Mr.  F.  Weist  Hill.  It  is  not  a 
very  interesting  work,  consisting  chiefly  of  reminiscences  of 
Grieg  strung  together  with  commorrplace  phrases.  With 
r'egard  to  Miss  Htrrston's  per'formances,  it  is  kindest  to  say 
that  she  was  extremely  ill-advised  in  venturing  upon  a 
public  appearance.  It  is  seldom  that  a  critic  has  to  listen 
to  such  obviously  immature  playing.  Mr.  F.  Weist  Hill 
displayed  executive  ability  in  the  Sonata,  and  in  Wieniaw- 
ski's "  Souvenir  de  Moscou,"  and  Miss  Minna  Fischer  and 
Miss  Marian  Mackenzie  contributed  songs  and  duets  by 
Dvor-ak  and  Schubei't. 

Wednesday,  6th.- — The  improvement  noticed  in  M. 
Sapellnikoft"s  playing  at  a  recent  Philharmonic  Concert 
was  fully  sustained  at  his  recital  in  St.  James's  Hall.  His 
playing  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  (Op.  90)  was  quiet  and  re- 
fined, though  his  toirch  is  still  r'ather  hard  and  his  style 
wanting  in  sympathy.  Schubert's  "  Wanderer  "  Fantasia 
was  admir-ably  given,  the  pianist's  command  over  light  and 
shade  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  long  dimi7iuendo 

which  ends  the  opening  Allegro.  A  welcome  per'forrnance 

of  Handel's  Samson  was  given  in  the  evening  in  aid  of  the 
North  London  Hospital  for'  Consumption.  Both  chorus  and 
band  were  very  good,  and  the  solos  wer-e  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Mme.  Nordica,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  Piercy 
arrd  Newman,  the  first  named  of  whom  especially  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  brilliant  singing.    The  conductor 

was  Ml'.  James  Shaw.  At  Steinway  Hall  the  second  of 

a  series  of  Wind  Chamber'  Concerts  was  giverr  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Clintorr.  The  programme  included 
Rubinstein's  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind,  Op.  55,  Spohr's 
Septet,  Op.  147,  and  a  Trio  by  Mozart  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  Viola,  all  of  which  were  played  with  most  perfect  finish 
and  eusernble.  Pleasant  variety  to  the  Wind  Chamber 
Music  was  given  by  Mr.  Howell's  fine  playing  of  a  Violon- 
cello Sonata  by  Marcello,  by  violin  solos  by  Herr  Wessely, 
and  by  Mme.  Valda's  singing  of  Gounod's  "  Ave  Maria  " 
and  Meyerbeer's  "  Quand  je  quittars  la  Normandie."  At 
the  next  concert  of  this  series  Brahms's  new  Quintet  is  to 
be  performed. 

Thursday,  "jth. — The  Philharmonic  Society's  Concert  calls 
for  brief  notice,  every  number  in  the  programme  being  toler- 
ably fo,mrliar.  The  playing  of  the  oichestra  in  Cherubini's 
fine  Overtur'e  in  G  and  in  the  accompaniments  to  Max 
Bruch's  third  Violin  Concerto  was  decidedly  rough,  but 
matteis  improved  in  Scliumanii's  Second  Symphony,  and 
the  pei'foi'mance  of  Mi'.  Cowen's  own  Suite,  "  The  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers,"  was  very  delicate  and  careful.  The  solo 
pai't  in  the  Concerto  was  played  to  perfection  by  Dr.  Joachim, 
and  Mme.  Noi'dica  was  heard  in  scenas  by  Wagner  and 
Ambroise  Thomas. 

Friday,  Sth. — The  Wind  Instr'ument  Chamber  Music 
Society  included  in  the  programure  of  their  sixth  concert  an 
interesting  Septet  in  B  flat  by  Onslow,  the  Anglo-French 
composer,  who,  though  well  knowai  in  his  own  day,  is  now 
but  little  more  than  a  name.     The  woi'k  is  -wiitten  foi' 
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Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  Double  Bass,  and 
Pianoforte,  and  proved  well  worthy  revival,  owing  to  its 
effectiveness  and  brilliancy.  It  was  extremely  well  played 
by  Messrs.  Barrett,  Pavies,  Egerton,  Busby,  W.  Wotton, 
J.  H.  Wand,  and  H.  F.  Sharpe,  the  last-named  of  whom 
played  the  florid  pianoforte  part  with  much  effect.  The 
concert  also  included  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  E  flat 
(Op.  1 6),  and  Professor  Stanford's  graceful  Intermezzi  for 
Clarinet  and  Pianoforte;    besides  songs   by   Spohr  and 

Jensen,  sung  by  Mr.  Magrath.  At  Steinway  Hall,  Mr. 

Edgar  Hulland,  a  young  pianist,  gave  a  concert,  the  moat 
attractive  feature  of  which  was  Mr.  F.  Weist  Hill's  good 
playing  of  the  Adagio  and  Finale  from  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  has  been  well 
taught,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  artist.  So  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  concert-giver,  who  is  ob\'iously  in 
want  of  further  study.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  who  has  a  fine 
baritone  voice,  created  a  favourable  impression  by  his  good 
singing  of  songs  by  Sullivan  and  Meyer-Helmund. 

Saturday,  gtJi. — At  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns  in- 
troduced to  the  Sydenham  audience  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey's 
dramatic  overture  in  G — a  wox'k  which  fully  justified 
its  inclusion  in  the  programme  by  its  picturesque 
orchestration  and  its  warmth  and  feeling.  The  overture, 
which  had  e\-idently  been  carefully  rehearsed,  was  excel- 
lently played  and  very  cordially  received.  Mr.  Frederic 
Lamond  played  the  solo  part  in  Tschaikowsky's  Conceito 
in  B  flat  minor  with  gi^eat  force  and  intelligence.  The 
advance  which  he  has  made  of  late  in  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling  was  agreeably  manifested  in  Liszt's  tran- 
scription of  Schubert's  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh."  The  orchestra 
was  heard  at  its  best  in  Svensen's  brilliantly  scored  and 
exciting  "  Carnival  at  Paiis."  Signorina  Elvira  Gaml:)ogi 
sang  the  Bolero  from  Verdi's  Fes^jn'  Siciliani  and  Jomelli's 
"  La  bella  Calendrina "  in  her  usual  neat  and  graceful 
style,  while  Signor  Sparapani  displayed  a  vibratory  baritone 
in  "  Dio  possente." 


CHESS. 

IN  chess,  as  in  some  other  games,  the  man  who  is  cut  out 
by  nature  foi'  a  player  of  the  highest  class  usually  re- 
veals himself  at  the  outset  of  his  cai^eer,  and  is  at  his  full 
strength  almost  before  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy.  He  who 
is  destined  to  be  first-rate  at  thii'ty  is  often  a  little  better 
than  first-rate  at  twenty,  having  that  indescribable  some- 
thing— is  it  faith,  or  inspiration,  or  imagination  ? — which 
enables  him  to  beat  the  proficients.  Clearly  neither  experi- 
ence nor  superior  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  chess  has  won 
for  Emanuel  Lasker  his  recent  victoi-ies  over  the  German 
and  English  masters,  and  entitled  him  to  be  dubbed  a 
master  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Lasker  is  a  native  of 
Berlinchen,  in  Prussia,  and  is  now  twenty-three  years  old. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  he  has  taken  first  honours  in 
the  annual  tournament  of  the  British  Chess  Association, 
and  has  beaten  Blackburne  (though  only  by  half  a  point). 
Mason,  Gunsberg,  and  Bird.  This  is  not  a  conclusive  test, 
but  it  shows  that  Lasker  must  be  I'eckoned  with  in  the 
future.  At  present  he  is  only  a  youthful  skirmisher.  He 
cannot  be  classed  until  he  has  played  set  matches  with 
Blackbui'ne,  Tchigoiin,  and  Steinitz. 

The  London  play  of  the  Universities  last  week  was  rather 
cautious  than  biilliant,  and  to  all  appearance  the  less 
cautious  players  won  the  majority  of  games.  In  Oxford 
against  Cambiidge,  seven  a  side,  which  was  played  at  the 
British  Chess  Clula  on  Thui-sday,  Oxford  had  the  first  move 
in  four  games,  drawing  one  and  losing  the  other  three.  In 
at  least  two  of  these  four  the  opener  secured  a  winning 
advantage,  but  failed  for  want  of  a  little  well-timed  dash. 
Four  hours  had  been  set  apart  for  play,  and  when  the  time 
had  run  out  two  games  had  been  drawn  by  consent,  whilst 
four  remained  to  be  adjudicated.  This  was  "new  school  " 
play  with  a  vengeance ;  and  the  style  is  more  suited  for 
veterans  with  a  I'eputation  to  lose  than  for  University  men 
who  woidd  not  object  to  distinguish  themselves.  Each 
Univei'sity  jjlayed  four  matches  during  the  week,  Cam- 
bridge winning  against  Oxford  and  the  British  Chess 
Club,  Oxford  winning  against  the  St.  George's,  and  the 
combined  teams  losing  to  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Sussex  Clubs.  In  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge 
has  a  player  of  considerable  strength  and  promise,  who 
did  not  lose  a  game  in  any  of  the  matches  played 
by  his  University  tliis  year  ;  though  there  was  a  crisis 


in  his  game  with  Mr.  Madgavkar,  on  Thursday,  at 
which  Oxford's  first  string  seemed  to  be  master  of  the 
situation.  It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  to  the  conclusion 
of  play ;  the  game  was  complicated,  and  at  the  very  least 
the  Indian  player  had  a  diaw  in  hand.  He  probably  con- 
ceived that  he  would  stand  better  for  adjudication  if  he 
were  to  take  an  unprotected  pawn  ;  he  acted  on  the  impulse, 
and  lost  his  game. 

The  Universities  began  to  play  each  other  at  chess  in 
1873,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Steinitz,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Oxford  Club  played  on  Tuesday  in  a  match 
of  veterans  at  the  St.  George's  Club.  Of  the  twenty 
encounters  hitherto  played,  Cambridge  has  won  thirteen 
and  Oxford  six.  For  some  recondite  reason  the  game  is 
more  in  ftivour  at  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  less  in  disfavour 
than  it  is  at  Oxfoi-d,  and  the  Cambridge  president  has  a 
wider  field  from  which  to  select  his  team.  Chess  could 
never  be  so  popular  at  either  University  as  a  rivalry  of 
physical  prowess ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
some  of  the  authorities  should  think  it  necessary  to  frown 
on  a  pursuit  which  is  not  the  least  intellectual  nor  the 
most  seductive  of  undergraduate  pastimes. 


ENGLISH  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

THE  English  Impressionists — which  is  an  intelligible 
mode  of  describing  the  members  of  the  body  which 
aimlessly  calls  itself  the  New  English  Art  Club — have  so 
far  succeeded  that  we  now  observe  their  productions  with- 
out siu-prise  and  almost  without  scandal.  If  only  they  had, 
indi\-idually,  a  little  more  talent,  they  might  be  said  to  have 
proved  their  right  to  exist.  It  is  no  longer  their  theory, 
but  their  practice,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  success. 
The  exhibition  of  their  woi-ks  which  is  now  opened  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  is  the  eighth  in  succession.  It  is  far  from 
being  the  worst,  but  it  is  the  least  amusing.  Plenty  of 
clever  adoption  of  other  men's  ideas  is  here,  plenty  of  half- 
cooked  skill  in  doing  other  men's  business,  but  of  in- 
dependent force  singularly  little.  If  Mouet,  M.  Degas,  and 
Mr.  Whistler  had  never  existed,  the  New  English  Ait  Club 
would  not  be,  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we 
see  no  sign  of  a  new  pha?nix  rising  from  those  ashes.  Half 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  exhibit  at  this  gallery 
ought  to  be  made  to  paint  like  other  people,  and  trained  how 
to  do  so.  A  fourth  ought  to  be  foi'bidden  to  paint  altogether. 
Perhaps  another  fourth  have  something  in  their  tempera- 
ment which  makes  this  imperfect  dazzling  improvisation 
the  right  thing  for  them  to  produce.  But  in  that  case  we 
expect  to  find  them  doing  it  more  and  more  adroitly.  We 
are  disappointed. 

A  new  man  appears  with  a  canvas  of  considerable  inte- 
rest. Prince  Troubetzkoy  exhibits  a  full-length  "  Por- 
trait "  (47)  of  a  young  lady,  whi«h  is  by  no  means  the  work 
of  the  first  comer.  The  girl  is  posed  well,  with  a  solidly- 
modelled  head  on  her  shoulders;  the  air  surrounds  her, 
and  the  sliimmer  of  early  summer  morning  is  admirably 
suggested  in  the  tones  of  the  whole  composition.  The 
colour  is  amazing  ;  the  lady  is  dressed  in  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  leans  against  an  azure  wall,  is  backed  by  a  wood 
of  lilac  trees,  yet  all  this  extravagance  has  a  kind  of  unity 
which  makes  it  seem  not  really  false.  This  is  the  best  piece 
of  uncompromising  impressionism  in  the  gallery.  The  most 
accomplished  portraits  for  ordinary  eyes  are  two  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Furse,  one  of  a  young  lady  in  a  grey  dress,  bending 
a  crop  over  her  knee  and  laughing  (67),  the  other  of  a 
similar  lady  in  a  brown  riding  habit  (73).  In  each  case 
the  elegance  of  the  figure  is  marked,  and,  still  more,  the 
charming  and  piquant  freshness  of  the  arrested  expression. 
Between  these,  and  competing  with  them  very  badly,  is  a 
coarse  portrait  of  a  lady  (70)  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer,  which  ill 
deserves  the  place  of  honour  which  it  has. 

The  portraits  are  veiy  prominent,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
in  jjortraiture  that  impressionism  especially  excels.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Steer's  head  of  a  rough  wench,  laughing  (7),  is 
a  better  example  of  his  talent  than  the  full-length 
just  mentioned.  M.  Theodore  Koussel's  "  Miss  Petti- 
grew"  (50),  wrapped  in  a  pink  woollen  shawl,  is  clever, 
but  neither  so  solid  noi'  so  brilliant  as  the  same 
painter's  head  of  "Mr.  B.  Sickert "  (57).  Mr.  George 
Thomson  exhibits  a  vigoi-ous  head  of  a  man  (82)  with 
brown  beard  and  woni,  thoughtful  face.  The  figui-e-com- 
positions  are  few,  and  not  veiy  remai-kable.     Mr.  W. 
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Brown  MacDougall  seems  to  be  fanciful  and  ambitious, 
but  not  to  Imve  begun  to  learn  to  paint.  His  "  Passing  of 
Spring"  (46)  looks  like  the  work  of  a  precocious  child; 
here  are  gigantic  njTnphs  and  tiny  page-boys  dancing  along 
the  side  of  a  tin  river  on  a  cardboard  meadow,  under  the 
protection  of  two  large  pink  wigs,  which  turn  out  to  be 
almond-trees.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  crazy 
concern  to  Mr.  Stott's  delicate  "Summer's  Afternoon"  (54), 
boys  bathing  in  a  brook  under  apple-trees,  or  to  Mr.  G. 
Clausen's  "Spring  Flowers"  (31),  a  little  pale-haired 
girl  arranging  crocuses  on  a  table-cloth,  or  even  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  Christie's  "Wakening  of  Gulliver"  (86). 

Some  good  landscapes,  and  many  fantastic  ones,  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  A  fine  solemn  eflect  of  light 
rising  from  the  underworld  pervades  Mr.  McLachlan's  "  At 
Daybreak "  (99).  Mr.  Brownlie  Docharty  exhibits  a 
strange  sort  of  mustard-coloured  landscape,  framed  in  snufF- 
coloured  foliage,  and  calls  it  "A  Pastoral  "  (10 1).  Great 
refinement  is  ever  the  mark  of  Mr.  Paul  Maitland's  mono- 
chrome impressions,  which  are  apt  to  be  ovei-looked  in  these 
garish  shows;  "  Cheyne  Walk  We.st "  (14)  is  a  good 
example.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  is  cleverly  Japanese  in  his 
"  Dieppe  "  (34),  and  Mr.  MacGregor  almost  painfully  sunny 
in  his  panoramic  \'iew  of  the  town  of  "  Bloemfontein  "  (51). 
An  odd,  luminous,  and,  in  its  morbid  way,  rather  beautiful 
efiect  of  "  Storm  Clouds"  (71)  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Moffat  P. 
iiindner. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei''s  Budget  statement, 
though  it  proposes  no  change  of  any  importance  in  our 
'fiscal  sy.stem,  is  exceedingly  interestmg  for  the  amount  of 
light  it  throws  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
The  Baling  crisis  occurred  in  the  eaiiy  pai-t  of  November 
1890,  and  the  past  financial  year  did  not  begin  until  the 
ist  of  April  following — that  is,  nearly  five  months — and  its 
•end  was  nearly  seventeen  months  later,  yet  the  receipts  into 
the  Exchequer  exceeded  those  in  the  financial  year  1 890-9 1 
— an  exceptionally  prosperous  period — by  the  very  large 
sum  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Pi-actically,  that  is  to  say,  the 
spending  power  of  the  population  was  not  affected  by  the 
crisis  and  its  consequences.  Furthermore,  the  i-eceipts  in 
the  past  year  exceeded  the  expenditui'e  by  considerably 
over  a  million.  Lastly — and  this  is  the  most  remai'kal^le 
fact  of  all — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  feels  himself 
justified  in  estimating  for  a  somewhat  larger  revenue  in  the 
new  year  than  in  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  crisis 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  the  falling  off  in  our 
foreign  trade,  which  is  only  too  apparent.  At  first  sight, 
indeed,  Mr.  Goschen  anticipates  a  decrease  of  518,000^., 
which  is  raised  to  718,000^.  by  stopping  the  practice  of 
"  g'^ogg'i^g)"  which  he  so  amusingly  described.  But,  on  the 
■other  hand,  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Civil 
Service  Accounts,  in  consequence  of  which  revenue  formerly 
"voted"  is  now  taken  "in  aid  of"  the  votes,  and  when 
Ave  allow  for  this  there  is  expected  to  be  a  slight  in- 
crease in  this  year's  revenue  comjsared  with  last  year's. 
There  will  be  four  fewer  days  this  year  than  last 
year,  but  against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  i  per  cent.,  and 
the  one  influence  will  counteibalance  the  other,  in  Mr. 
Goschen's  opinion.  He  justifies  himself  for  taking  so  hope- 
ful a  view  by  pointing  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  no  falling-off  in  the  spending  power 
of  the  people.  The  consumption  of  wine  and  some  kinds 
of  spirits  has  decreased,  but  beer  has  remained  stationary, 
and  tobacco  has  actually  increased.  As  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  put  it,  the  rich  man,  when  times  become 
Taad,  stops  adding  to  his  cellar,  and  the  poor  man  leaves 
off  some  of  his  beer  and  spirits,  but  he  clings  to  his  pipe 
and  does  not  diminish  his  consumption  of  tea.  It  is 
very  encouraging  indeed  to  find  the  Treasury  authorities 
taking  so  hopeful  a  view  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  Again,  Mr.  Goschen  brought  out  some 
remarkable  foots  beai-ing  upon  the  earnings  of  diffeient 
classes  of  the  well-to-do.  We  are  accustomed  to  attach 
exaggerated  importance  to  our  foreign  trade  ;  in  reality,  it 
is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  home  trade,  and  the 
home  ti'ade  is  doing  well  and  is  likely  to  continue  prospei'ous. 
Thus  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  the  House  of 
Coramons  that  the  aggregate  incomes  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession assessed  to  the  Income-tax  are  as  much  as  all  the 


aggregate  profits  assessed  to  the  Income-tax  of  cotton  manu- 
factui'ers,  whether  individual  or  company  ;  that  the  incomes 
of  the  legal  profession  assessed  to  the  Income-tax  exceed 
the  profits  of  all  the  coalowners  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  profits  of  retailers  and  of  carriers  such  as 
I'ailways  are  double  the  profits  of  all  the  manufiicturers  and 
producing  capitalists  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  Fi-om 
this  striking  illustration  it  will  be  seen  how  vastly  more 
important  the  home  trade  is  than  the  foreign  trade. 
Happily  it  is  the  foi-eign  trade  that  has  been  injuiiously 
affected  by  the  crisis;  the  home  trade  is  doing  well,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expects  it  to  continue  pi  osperous. 

The  money  market  continues  very  easy,  the  outside  dis- 
count rate  being  about  i|  per  cent.,  and  the  expectation  is 
that  rates  will  remain  very  low  for  a  long  time,  as  trade  is 
falling  off  and  speculation  is  absent,  while  the  gold  demand 
for  Russia  is  ofi-set  by  receipts  fi'om  other  countiies. 

The  price  of  silver  has  again  fluctuated  a  good  deal 
during  the  week,  having  been  up  to  39|c^.  per  oz.,  and 
down  to  39j^j;C?.  But  the  probability  is  that  there  will  not 
be  much  further  foil,  as  production  is  declining  and  con- 
sumption increasing. 

The  feeling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  still  good ;  Init 
business  has  been  very  restricted  throughout  the  week, 
firstly,  by  the  Jewish  Passover  holidays,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  be  closed 
on  Saturday,  there  will  be  no  market  for  four  days — 
from  Thursday  evening  until  Tuesday  morning.  After 
Easter,  however,  the  general  expectation  is  that  l)usiness 
will  become  much  more  active,  unless  indeed  the  troubles 
in  Brazil  should  become  still  graver  and  so  create  appre- 
hension. The  voting  for  the  Electoral  College  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  passed  off  quietly,  the  Radicals 
altogether  abstaining,  and  Seuor  Saenz-Peiia  obtaining  an 
enoi'mous  majoiity.  Unless,  therefore,  distui'bances  in 
Brazil  should  interfere,  we  are  likely  to  have  steady  im- 
provement in  Argentine  secuiities,  and  not  improbably  a 
good  deal  of  speculation.  The  cautious  investor,  we  hope, 
will  not  be  led  away  by  the  sanguine  \iews  that  by-and-bye 
will  prevail.  Debenture  stocks  of  well-managed  luilway 
Companies  can  be  bought  on  advantageous  terms  just 
now,  but  the  investor  will  need  to  inquire  carefully  both 
as  to  the  management  and  the  prospects  of  the  pai-ticular 
Company  he  may  wish  to  invest  in.  Ordinary  stocks  are 
more  doubtful.  The  speculative  investor  who  is  willing 
to  take  risks  may,  no  doubt,  do  veiy  well  if  he  buys 
ordinary  stocks  with  judgment ;  but  many  of  the  lines 
are  exjjosed  to  keen  competition,  and  the  political  outlook 
is  still  obscure.  Regarding  Government  bonds,  whether 
National  or  Provincial,  and  still  more  I'egai'ding  Cedulas, 
the  prospect  is  very  obscure.  It  seems  certain  that 
Argentina  cannot  fulfil  all  its  obligations.  When  Seiior 
Saenz-Peiia  is  in  office,  according  to  all  present  appear- 
ances, he  will  have  to  make  a  compromise  with  the 
creditors  of  the  countiy  ;  therefore  the  investor  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  any  of  the 
bonds  will  receive  the  full  interest,  and  that  just  now 
nobody  knows  how  much  the  reduction  may  be.  The 
investor,  therefore,  who  requires  interest  upon  his  money 
ought  not  to  risk  it  in  Ai-gentine  Government  secuiities. 
But  the  speculative  investor-,  who  can  wait  and  take  risks, 
probably  will  make  money  if  he  buys  now.  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  National  bonds  are  intrinsically  much 
more  valuable  than  the  Provincial  bonds ;  firstly,  because 
the  National  Government  has  a  first  charge  upon  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  provinces  ai'e  even  more  overweighted  than  the  Re- 
public. Fur  ther,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  National 
Cedulas  ai'e  moi'e  valuable  than  the  Pr-ovincial  Cedulas. 
The  National  Cedulas  are  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  the 
Provincial  only  by  the  pi'ovince  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and, 
moreover,  the  Provincial  Cedulas  ai'e  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  National  Cedulas.  But  our  readers  must  remember 
that  this  is  only  an  opinion,  and  that  an  opinion,  however 
well  informed  and  carefully  ai'iived  at,  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, because  nobody  knows  now  what  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  new  Administration.  Until  the  new  President  is, 
not  only  in  office,  but  has  appointed  his  Ministers,  and  has 
had  time  to  decide  on  their'  advice  upon  the  offers  to  be 
made  to  the  creditors.  National  and  Pr-ovincial,  every  one 
will  be  dealing  in  the  dark  more  or  less. 


There  has  been  very  little  change  in  quotations  of 
sound  investment  securities  generally.    In  the  American 
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department  the  moi-e  speculative  seciu  ities  ha  ve  declined  .some- 
what, while  dividend-paying  shares  and  bonds  have  advanced. 
To  begin  with  the  formei-  class,  which  are  nnsuited  foi-  in- 
vestors, Atchison  shai'es  closed  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
37^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f. 
Erie  closed  at  32^,  also  a  fall  of  f,  and  Union  Pacific  closed 
at  47,  a  fall  of  ^.  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  at 
76I,  a  fall  of  |.  These,  though  dividend-paying  and  well 
managed,  have  been  somewhat  afi'ected  by  the  floods  and  by 
the  general  depression  in  the  South.  Illinois  shai'es  closed 
at  107^,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  136^,  also  a 
rise  of  ^.  Speaking  geneially,  thei'e  has  been  a  maiked 
advance  in  Argentine  securities,  which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
have  been  rising  for  some  time  past.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Wednesday  at 
128-30,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
as  much  as  6  ;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  63-5,  a  rise 
of  3.  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  67^,  a 
lise  of  I J  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  58^,  a  rise  of  ; 
while  National  Cedulas  of  the  "A  "  series  closed  at  27^,  a 
rise  of  i ;  and  Brazilian  securities  have  naturally  fallen 
because  of  the  repoited  disturbances.  The  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Wednesday  at  58-9,  a  fall  of  2  ; 
and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  55|,  a  fall  of  2^.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  remai-kable  rise  in  Mexican 
Government  Six  per  Cents,  which  closed  on  Wednesday  at 
83,  a  rise  of  2|.  Greek  bonds  of  '84  closed  at  63,  a  lise  of 
I  ;  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  88J,  a  rise  off. 


KADETZKY. 

THE  statue  of  Radetzky,  which  is  shortly  to  be  unveiled 
in  Vienna,  will  mai-k  the  memory  of  an  almost  ideal 
national  hero,  and  will  I'ecall  to  Europe  the  name  of  one 
whose  career  was  a  singvilai'ly  picturesque  one,  and  whose 
life  supplied  one  of  the  most  I'emai-kable  links  which  con- 
nect us  with  the  histoiy  of  the  last  century.  His  gieat  age, 
his  many  services,  his  bi'aveiy,  his  wounds,  and  his  kindly 
manner  invested  him  with  an  especial  reverence  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  great  as  were  his  achievements,  he 
was  looked  upon  with  something  more  akin  to  aflcction  than 
admiration.  Thus  it  was  that  the  giim  old  wari-ioi'  was 
known  as  "  Father  "  Radetzky  by  his  soldiers  and  fellow-coim- 
trymen,  just  as  stern  old  "  Mai  shal  Vorwiirts"  was  so  called 
in  his  time,  and  the  memoii'  of  him  which  has  just  appeai'ed 
in  Vienna  is  well  styled  "  The  Book  of  Father  Radetzkj'."  It  is 
an  extraordinary  cii  cumstance  that  many  officers  now  alive, 
and  some  still  in  military  service,  should  have  served  in  the 
field,  undei'  the  command  of  one  whose  youth  began  (Uuing 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  first  felt  himself  drawn 
towards  soldiering  in  the  still  I'everberating  echoes  of  the 
Seven  Yeai  s'  Wai-,  and  whose  boydsh  enthusiasm  was  fiist 
stirred  by  the  fame  of  Daun  and  Loudon.  He  was  eai-ly 
left  an  oi-phan,  and  was  soon  sent  to  the  Academy  at 
Briinn,  where  ti'adition  says  that  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  eager  manner  in  which  he  studied  the  achievements 
of  great  generals,  as  well  as  for  exceptional  activity  and 
bodily  strength.  In  1784,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  joined  a  I'egiment  of  Cuiiussiers,  and  two  yeai's  later 
leceived  his  fii-st  step,  when  he  became  a  lieutenant. 

The  campaigns  of  1788-89  against  the  Turks  gave  him  his 
first  insight  into  the  idealities  of  war,  and  his  earliest  notions 
of  the  militaiy^  art  were  based  on  the  performances 
of  Lascey  and  Loudon,  under  whom  he  served.  What  he 
saw  only  inspired  him  to  more  diligent  study,  however-,  and 
when  peace  supervened  we  find  him  hard  at  woi-k  over  his 
books  reading  geogi'aphy,  military  history,  and  foi-tifica- 
tion,  the  subjects  then  most  regai'ded  for  the  education  of 
an  officer  who  had  ambition  and  looked  beyond  the  mei'e 
I'outine  of  regimental  duty.  In  those  stiiring  days  the 
eager  adventurer  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  noble  chance, 
and  at  seven-and-twenty  young  Radetzky  found  himself 
once  more  on  active  service  when  the  war  between  his 
countiy  and  the  French  Republic  bi'oke  out.  What  metal 
was  in  him  he  then  unmistakably  showed  by  swimming  his 
horse  acroi-s  the  Sambre  on  the  25  th  of  June,  accompanied 
by  only  a  small  escoii,  and  biinging  the  impoi'tant  news  to 
headquartei's  that  Charleroi  was  in  possession  of  the 
French.  The  next  day,  too,  his  coolness  and  bravery 
attracted  special  notice  at  the  battle  of  Fleui-us,  and  the  two 
wounds  he  received  in  the  head  wei'e  eloquent  witnesses  to 
the  manner  in  whicli  he  had  exposed  himself.    He  was  pro- 


moted "  Rittmeistei  ,''  or  captain  of  hoi  se,  for  what  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  and  added  to  his  I'eputation  the  following 
year,  when  he  gallantly  stoi'med  the  trenches  round 
Mainz,  and  fell  wounded  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  them. 
Duiing  the  campaign  in  Italy  of  1796  he  took  part,  at 
first  as  aide-de-camp  to  Beaulieu,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  swimming  the  Mincio,  even  as  pi-eviously  he  had 
swum  the  Sambre.  When  old  Beaulieu  was  supei-seded 
by  old  Melas,  Radetzky's  repvitation  gained  him  his  ma- 
joi'ity,  and  caused  him  to  be  selected  to  organize  and 
train  a  battalion  of  pioneers — a  flattering  tribute  to  the 
genei'al  capacity  and  versatility  of  a  cavalry  officer.  As  an 
engineer  he  gave  evidence  of  striking  ability  during  the- 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  when  the  place  fell  he  and  his  pioneers, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  foiiu  part  of  the  five  hundred 
men  who  were  permitted,  on  account  of  the  soldiei'-like 
qualities  they  had  displayed,  to  march  out  with  their 
aims  and  the  honours  of  war.  At  the  conclusion  of 
peace  our  young  Major  found  opportunity  to  marry  the 
Countess  von  Strafoldo-Grafenberg,  who,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, survived  till  1854,  and  bore  him  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

But  a  brief  period  to  enjoy  domestic  happiness  was 
allowed  him,  however;  for  in  1799  he  was  again  called  into 
the  field  in  Northern  Italy,  and  he  was  soon  actively 
engaged  once  more  at  Magnano,  on  the  Trebbia,  and  at 
Novi.  He  received  honourable  mention  foi'  his  services  in 
the  despatches  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  more  than  once, 
his  horse  was  shot  imder  him  at  the  Ti-ebbia,  and  the  day 
aftei-  he  received  his  third  wound.  At  Marengo  it  was  his 
pioneers  that  mainly  aided  in  carrying  the  village  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  engagement,  and  when  what  should 
have  been  a  victory  was  turned  into  disaster,  his  eflforts 
to  avert  ruin  were  as  conspicuous  as  they  were  in 
attack.  He  again  found  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and, 
although  he  escaped  an  actual  wound,  five  bullet-holes 
decoiated  his  tunic  at  the  end  of  the  day.  These  campaigns 
in  Italy  may  be  said  to  be  those  when  he  sei'ved  his  appren- 
ticeshij)  in  the  art  of  war,  and  he  had  ample  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  success  is  achieved,  as  exemplified  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon,  against  whom  he  found  himself  pitted,  and 
how  failure  is  brought  about  by  what  he  saw  going  on 
round  about  him.  He  leai'nt  his  lesson  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  in  his  most  brilliant  manner. 

At  Hohenlinden  he  made  a  dashing  charge  at  the  head 
of  his  Cuirassiers,  lost  another  horse,  and  gained  a  fourth 
wound.  In  1805  he  became  a  major-general,  and  found 
himself  once  more  campaigning  in  Italy,  and  again  made 
himself  notorious  by  swimming  a  river  with  a  division  of 
Hussai's,  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy.  Again  in  1809, 
when  Hillei''s  corps  fell  back  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  before  Napoleon,  Radetzky  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  coveiing  the  movement  with  the  rear-guard, 
and  he  fought  many  actions  successfully  in  the  mo.st  diffi- 
cult I'ole  which,  perhaps,  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
young  commander.  He  was  also  present  at  the  great 
and  indecisive  struggle  at  Wagram,  and  hei'c  it  must 
be  I'ecoi'ded,  with  something  like  monotony,  that  his  horse 
was  again  shot.  After  the  armistice  of  Znaym  he  wa.s- 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  quartermaster-general's  depart- 
ment, and  was  one  of  those  who  raised  their  voices  empha- 
tically in  fovour  of  peace,  and  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of 
fuither  bloodshed.  During  the  next  few  years  we  find  him 
busy  in  the  important  duties  of  his  office  ;  in  181 3  his  was 
the  head  that  organized  the  army  Austria  once  more  placed 
in  the  field.  With  that  army  he  served  as  chief  of  the 
staff"  to  Schwarzenberg,  and  filled  that  onerous  position 
thi'oughout  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  .satisfaction  of 
the  chief  he  served,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  almost  end- 
less catalogue  of  decorations  and  honours  which  were 
showei'ed  on  him  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  as  well  as  by  his 
own  Emj^eror. 

Thirty-two  years  of  peace  followed  these  restless  times, 
and  Radetzky,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age,  might  well  have 
regarded  his  career  as  over,  when  in  1848  he  was  once  more 
asked  to  draw  his  sword  to  arrest  the  insurrection  against 
the  foreign  yoke  wliich  then  began  to  gather  to  a  head 
in  Northern  Italy.  When  garrisons  had  been  provided 
for,  but  28,000  men  remained  available  for  the  Austrian 
field  force,  and  Radetzky's  situation  demanded  all 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  leader  to  avert  disaster.  The 
confidence  his  name  inspired  in  those  he  led  was  a  moral 
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factor  worth  a  good  many  tliousand  men,  however,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  this  case,  his  enemy  had  no  prestige  to 
sustain  them.  On  the  6th  of  May  he,  with  20,000  men, 
succeeded  at  Santa  Lucia  in  repulsing  the  attack  made  on 
him  by  double  that  number  of  the  Piedmontese  forces. 
Then  he  occupied  himself  in  strengthening  the  position  at 
Verona,  while  he  waited  the  reinforcements  wliich  were 
slowly  coming  to  him  from  home.  When  20,000  men  had 
arrived  he  felt  strong  enough  once  more  to  take  the  ofien- 
sive,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Peschiera.  The  energetic 
old  man  conceived  the  brilhant  notion  of  turning  the  right 
flank  of  the  strong  position  on  the  Mincio  which  his  oppo- 
nent had  taken  up.  He  reached  Mantua  by  an  intrepid 
night  march  on  the  28th,  crossed  the  river  without  oppo- 
.sition,  and  with  his  ist  Corps  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
position  at  Curatone  the  following  day.  Then  he  followed 
him  to  Goito,  on  the  right  bank,  without  delay,  and  fought 
another  indecisive  action  with  him  there.  Three  days' 
uninterrupted  i-ain,  howevei',  just  then  rendered  further 
•operations  impossible,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  Radetzky's 
hand  was  paralysed  by  the  intelligence  that  Peschieiu 
had  fallen,  followed  the  next  day  hy  the  still  more  dis- 
quieting news  of  the  disoi'ders  wliich  had  bi'oken  out  in 
Vienna. 

The  immediate  object  of  his  ad\ance  was  now  unat- 
tainable ;  he  could  no  longer  count  on  moi'e  reinforce- 
ments from  home,  while  his  adversary  was  daily  growing 
.stronger.  Prudence,  thei'efore,  compelled  him  to  limit  his 
enterprise  to  seeking  a  secure  base  and  communication 
with  home  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  to  put  off  for 
the  pi'e.sent  any  ideas  of  a  moi'e  aggressive  policy.  Vicenza 
was,  therefore,  singled  out  for  attack,  and  on  the  iith  of 
June  it  capitulated.  Then  Radetzky  turned  again  towards 
Verona,  and  was  in  time  to  meet  his  ojjponent,  also  moving 
towards  him  on  the  13th.  On  perceiving  the  strength  of  the 
Austi'ians,  however,  their  advei'saries  declined  the  combat, 
and  fell  back  once  more.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
Radetzky,  who  had  received  some  reinfoicements,  was  able 
to  assume  the  offensive  again  -with  41,000  men,  and  with 
unerring  military  instinct  he  struck  at  the  centre  of  his 
opponent's  line,  which  Was  dangeroitsly  extended,  and 
succeeded  in  piercing  thi'ough  it.  It  is  true  that  Chai'les 
Albert  was  able  to  make  a  successful  efibi-t  to  regain 
the  heights  of  Somma  Camjiagna  and  Custozza  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  on  the  25th  Radetzky  tui'ned  on  him  once 
more,  and  shattered  him  decisively.  The  Piedmontese  army 
continued  to  retreat  until  they  gained  the  line  of  the  Adda, 
and  on  the  6th  of  August  the  Austrians  were  again  in 
possession  of  Milan.  The  campaign  was  over,  and  the  old 
Field-Marshal  had  succeeded  in  winning  it  with  infeiior 
forces,  thanks  to  his  superior  strategy  and  prudent  resolve. 
Not  even  yet,  howevei',  was  the  old  man  to  be  left  to  enjoy 
his  hard-earned  laurels  in  leisure.  Peace  was  not  finally 
secured,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  war  w:is  again 
declared  by  the  Piedmontese.  Theii'  anny  of  100,000  men 
stood  at  Novai'a  behind  the  Ticino,  and  the  Austi  ians  could 
only  place  71,000  in  the  field  against  it.  Radetzky  hoped 
by  a  feigned  reti'eat  to  draw  his  opponent  from  his  positions, 
and  then  gain  an  opportunity  to  fall  suddenly  on  his  flank. 
His  bold  comVjinations  succeeded  ;  the  Austiian  foice 
crossed  the  Ticino  at  Pavia  and  suddenly  threatened  the 
enemy's  right,  who  was  so  little  pi-e2:)ai'ed  for  the  movement 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Ticino  with  pait  of  his  ai'my  too. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  Charles  Albert  was  so  decisively 
defeated  within  three  days  of  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities  that  he  abdicated  his  crown,  and  peace  was  at 
length  finally  concluded.  The  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  worn  old  Pield-Marshal  on  his  return  home  was  natu- 
rally immense,  for  the  records  of  wai-  do  not  recall  another 
instance  of  sictive  services  so  prolonged.  But  even  now  the 
EmjDei'or  could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  and  after  a 
brief  holiday,  he  returned  again  to  Italy  as  Governoi-  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  There  he  exhibited  an 
\mdiminished  vigour  and  energy  till  in  Febi'uaiy  1857,  he 
being  then  in  his  ninety-fii-st  year  and  in  the  seventy-second 
of  his  sei-vice  in  the  army,  he  was  at  length  permitted  to  seek 
the  repose  he  felt  he  had  a  light  to  demand.  A  year  latei', 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1858,  he  died.  That  a  man  who  had 
imbibed  his  earliest  notions  of  war  under  Maria  Theresa, 
and  had  gi-aduated  in  tactics  in  the  hard  school  of  defeat 
befoi'e  Napoleon,  should  survive  to  display  how  much 
expeiience  had  taught  him  in  the  middle  of  this  century  is 
so  remai'kable  that  this  f:ict  alone  would  ensure  fame  to 
Badetzky.  When  to  such  distinction  an  amiable  disposition, 


a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  devotion  to  duty — such  as 
signalized  Wellington — wei-e  joined,  while  many  wounds, 
astonishing  feats  of  pei'sonal  bi'aveiy,  and  a  pati'iaichal  yet 
vigorous  old  age  fuither  invested  his  name  with  tlw  glow  of 
romance,  we  can  well  ajipreciate  the  feelings  with  which 
Radetzky  was  regarded.  There  have  been  leadei-s  more 
successful,  and  pei-haps  more  able,  but  none  surely  have 
evei'  better  deserved  a  place  in  a  national  Walhalla,  oi-  more 
fully  come  up  to  the  lofty  standard  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  public  good. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  rain  has  come  at  last,  but  as  yet  in  small  quantity, 
and  it  has  not  come  with  the  genial  southerly  winds 
for  which  we  have  long  been  looking  forwai-d.  The  last  days 
have  brought  with  them  an  interruption  to  the  unusual 
warmth  we  have  been  experiencing  recently  at  midday  ;  for 
on  Tuesday,  the  i2tli,  the  temperatui-e  in  London  at  2  p.m. 
was  eighteen  degrees  lower  than  it  had  been  on  the  Monday. 
The  conditions  during  the  week  have  been  generally  anti- 
cyclonic,  the  barometer  being  higher  over  Scotland  than  in 
the  south,  so  that  our  winds  have  been  easterly.  Thermo- 
meter readings  above  70°  have  not  been  as  frequently 
registered  as  during  last  week ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  day 
on  which  such  readings  were  reported  in  these  islands  was 
Sunday  last,  and  then  only  at  Valencia  and  Cambridge. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  weather  has  been  the  fre- 
quency of  the  ajjpearance  of  halos  both  of  sun  and  moon  ; 
while  thunderstonns  were  reported  at  some  stations,  though 
in  no  case  did  these  bring  rain  in  appreciable  amounts.  The 
chill  which  set  in  on  Tuesday  accompanied  an  influx 
of  northerly  wind,  bringing  on  cloud;  and  thereby  checking 
the  sunshine  in  which  we  have  lately  been  revelling.  In 
the  coui'se  of  the  day  these  cold  winds  produced  showers 
of  sleet  and  rain  at  several  stations.  The  only  place  report- 
ing a  heavy  fiiU  on  Tuesday  was  Liverpool.  The  weather  at 
Lisbon  dui'ing  the  week  has  been  very  wet,  neai'ly  3^  inches 
of  rain  having  fallen  between  the  8th  and  iith.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  weather  has  been  as  dry  as 
with  us.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  quarter 
which  ha«  just  ended  with  the  corresjjonding  quarter  for 
1 89 1,  and  with  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Both 
the  last  spiings  have  been  abnormally  cold,  and  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  1891,  at  least  in  the  single  district  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  unusually  dry.  1892  has  lb  both 
particulars,  cold  and  diyness,  surpassed  its  predecessor 
As  regards  the  amount  of  sunshine,  diy  seasons  are  usually 
sunny,  and  the  two  now  under  considei'ation  foi'ined  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  However,  the  Channel  Islands,  in  the 
three  months  which  have  just  passed  over  us,  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  for  their  i-ecord  is  more  than  100  houi's 
short  of  the  total  of  sunshine  for  the  first  quarter  of  1891. 
The  east  of  England  and  the  north  of  Ii'eland  ai'e  also  both 
l)ehindhand  as  to  sunshine,  but  to  only  half  the  extent  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  somewhat  i-emai'kable  that  1892 
should  come  out  colder  than  1891,  except  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  foi-,  as  will  be  remembered,  there  was  much 
more  skating  in  the  earliei-  year.  What  has  brought  about 
the  low  final  i-esult  has  been  the  absence  of  any  break  in 
the  cold  weathei-  until  just  I'ecently.  In  the  matter  of 
rain  the  noiih  of  Scotland  and  tlie  south  of  England  have 
each  received  some  two  or  thi-ee  inches  less  in  1892  than 
in  1 89 1.  In  the  north  of  Iieland  the  balance  has  been  in 
the  other  way  and  to  the  same  amount.  In  all  other  dis- 
tricts the  rain  has  been  the  same  in  both  years. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  theatres  have  been  busy  during  the  last  few  days 
with  I'evivals  and  pi'oductions,  but  the  result  is  un- 
profitable. The  fii-st  occui'rence  of  which  record  is  to  be 
made  is  the  perfoiinance  of  a  hopeless  piece  of  mistaken 
woi'k  by  ]Mr.  Mai'k  Melford,  who,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  hitherto  occupied  himself  with  farcical  comedies.  The 
balance  sways,  and  he  has  in  The  Maehfrom  endeavoured  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  ;  getting  back  to  the  starting  point, 
howevei-,  more  speedily  than  he  intended.  The  hero  of  The 
Maelstrom  is  a  madman,  absolutely  a  homicidal  maniac,  and 
sympathy  cannot  possibly  be  la^■ished  on  a  creature  who 
could  not  apjireciate  or  understand  it.    Madness  on  the 
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stage,  with  very  few  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  is  wrong. 
It  may  be  urged  that  Ophelia  was  mad  ;  but  Hamlet  is  a 
tragedy,  Shakspeare  was  a  genius,  and  Ophelia  was  made 
mad  for  a  special  pvirpose  after  three  acts  of  sanity.  The 
Maelstrom  is  in  all  ways  ill  devised.  No  man  may  say 
what  motives  influence  any  of  the  characters  during  half 
their  time,  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  the 
piece,  further  than  that  it  is  a  complete  mistake  from 
iDeginning  to  end,  unless  one  pauses  to  consider  how  the 
enormous  machinery  of  a  London  West-End  theatre  may 
be  misapplied,  and  how  amazingly  difficult  it  seems  to  be  for 
managers  to  obtain  moderately  reasonable  plays  with  a  faint 
chance  of  success. 

Niohe,  written  by  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Paulton,  and  acted 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  is  also  a  sorry  piece  of  work,  if  criti- 
cism be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  What  we  so  anxiously 
look  for  on  the  stage  is  a  little  freshness,  a  suggestion  of 
originality.  We  shall  value  the  capacity  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert more  highly  if  we  reflect  to  how  many  imitators  he  has 
afibrded  a  model.  The  Messrs.  Paulton  are  the  latest  copy- 
ists, and  they  have  taken  his  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  for 
their  subject.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Anstey's 
adaptation  of  the  legend  to  eveiyday  modern  life  in 
the  amusing  little  book  called  A  Tinted  Venus  sug- 
gested to  the  authors  of  Niohe  a  stage  version  of  the  story. 
The  atmosphere  of  vulgaiity  which  surrounds  the  middle- 
class  family  of  Mr.  Dunn,  into  which  the  revivified  statue 
of  Niobe  is  introduced,  has  a  depressing  effect,  and  the  jokes 
in  the  dialogue  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  melancholy  cha- 
i-acter  of  those  which  aie  found  in  the  Facetiae  column  of 
third-rate  provincial  newspapei's.  It  is  not  encouraging  to 
find  an  audience  laughing  at  these  feeble  and  shadowy 
witticisms;  but  in  days  when  Ibsen  is  accepted  by  any  sec- 
tion of  playgoers  as  impressive,  it  is  of  course  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  Mr.  Paidton  should  be  considered  humorous. 
Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  played  the  part  of  Niobe  with  grace 
and  perception  of  comic  efiect.  Mr.  Paulton's  exceedingly 
dry  method  never  varies,  and  is  here  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  the  insurance  agent  in  whose  house  \he  statue 
comes  to  life. 


THE  ROSSIKIAN  COMMEMOEATION  AT  THE 
SCALA. 

THE  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Rossini  seems  to  have 
come  as  a  sui'piise  upon  those  whose  duty  it  should 
have  been  to  honour  that  annivei-sary.  Not  that  the  gloiy 
of  Rossini  needs  any  dusting,  but  still  one  might  have 
done  something  worthier  of  the  occasion  on  the  29th  of 
February.  As  it  was,  every  old  joke  supposed  to  have  been 
Tittered  by  Rossini  between  1808  and  1868  was  trotted  out 
■ — amiable  nonentities  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  attentive  universe  their  opinions  about  Rossini's 
music ;  the  epicier  has  been  let  loose  with  banners 
and  wreaths  ;  municipal  bands  played  (weather  permitting) 
selections  from  Rossini  on  public  squares,  and  eveiy  sindaco 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  "  now  or  never  "  with  him,  and 
he  speechified.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  activity  there  was 
.something  so  empty,  so  devoid  of  purpose,  such  a  guilty  lack 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  the  belonging  of  the  Latin  race, 
and  without  which  nothing  great  or  .simply  sincere  can  be 
achieved,  that  a  feeling  akin  to  fright  took  hold  of  those  to 
whose  doors  the  want  of  j^roper  initiative  might  have  been 
laid.  So  the  Lombard  Press  Association  and  the  Society 
of  Theatrical  Artists  formed  a  Committee,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  "  something  "  should  be  done.  What  that  was 
to  be,  and  how  the  Italian  public  in  general  and  the 
Milanese  in  particular  were  to  be  cured  of  their  apathy, 
nobody  could  say  for  certain  until  a  week  ago  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  said  that,  but  for  the  unexpected  promise  of  Signer 
Verdi  to  take  part  in  the  commemoration,  the  festival  at  the 
Scala  would  not  have  differed  from  any  trivial  concert, 
except  in  the  choice  of  the  locale. 

As  it  happened,  with  Verdi  at  the  conductor's  desk,  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  Apiil  will  remain  a  nevei'-to-be-for- 
gotten  event.  Nor  were  the  Milanese  slow  in  vmdei'stand- 
ing  every  point  of  the  event,  and  they  took  the  lesson  as 
it  was  meant.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  here  into  a  list 
of  details  which,  however  interesting,  have  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  function  under  consideration ;  but  we 
may  mention  that,  dui-ing  his  last  stay  in  Milan,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Verdi  was  impressed  by  the  apathy  of  the 
Milanese  public,  and  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the  press 


towai'ds  things  of  his  ait,  and  that  he  left  foi-  Genoa  with- 
out saying  anything  definite  about  Falstaff,  and  half 
inclined  not  to  give  his  new  work  at  the  Scala.  Still, 
when  a  most  elaborate  and  humbly  respectful  invitation 
to  conduct  the  prayer  from  Mose  reached  him,  he  accepted 
at  once,  in  the  following  terms  characteristic  of  the  man,, 
and  giving,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  lesson  to  young  and  old  : — 

Signori  !  Costante  ammiratore  del  genio  di  Rossini,, 
aderii  all'  invito  di  questo  Comitato,  benche  la  niia 
presenza  qui  jjossa  essere  tanto  inutile,  quanto  invece 
fii  utile  quella  di  Donizetti,  che  per  la  prima  volta. 
dire.sse  lo  Stabat  a  Bologna.  Lieto  non  ostante  di 
pagare  questo  tiibuto  di  ammirazione  a  Rossini,  ho 
I'onore  di  dii-mi  di  questo  onorevole  Comitato 

Dev.  G.  Verdi. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  festival.  A  full  house  at  the 
Scala  is  a  sight  any  time  it  can  be  seen ;  what  it  was 
Avith  its  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  immense  platea  filled  to 
overflowing,  a  chorus  of  450  disposed  on  a gradinata  towering 
three  tiers  high  on  the  stage  and  crowned  with  a  gigantic 
bust  of  Rossini,  is  "  easier  imagined  than  described." 

The  proceedings  begin  with  the  overture  to  the  opei'a. 
La  Camhiale  di  Matrimonio,  the  first  performed  operatic 
work  of  Rossini  (Venice,  autumn  1810  ;  Teatro  S.  Mose; 
interpreters :  Morandi,  Raffanelli,  De  Grecis,  Ricci) ;  a 
more  interesting  choice  might  have  been  made — for  in- 
stance, the  overture  to  Demetrio  e  Polihio,  which,  though 
performed  in  181 2  (at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  written  and 
interpreted  by  the  Mambelli  family,  father,  mother,  and 
two  daughters),  was  witten  in  1806,  and  is  the  first  work 
composed  by  Rossini  for  the  stage.  But  the  light  and 
merry  music  pleases  and  disposes  well  the  audience  for  the 
"  parole  commemorative  "  by  Senatore  Gaetano  Negri,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  orators.  The  speech  is  concise, 
elevated,  happy  in  a  preface,  full  of  esprit  and  brilliant 
peroration,  which  wins  a  perfect  triumph  for  the  orator. 
Follows  the  Stahat,  executed  with  uneven  foitunes  by 
Mmes.  Darclee,  Bonaplata-Bau,  Guerrini,  Rapini,  Signori 
Mariacher,  Silvestri  and  Wulman,  and  the  overture  to 
William  Tell,  admirably  played  by  an  orchestra  of  150 
imder  the  baton  of  Maestro  Mascheroni.  A  few  minutes' 
solemn  silence,  and  a  tremendous  "  Ewiva  Verdi !  "  greet.s 
the  venerable  grey  head  of  the  illustrious  Maestro  as  he 
appears  in  the  orchestra.  Everybody  stands  up ;  hand- 
kerchiefs, programmes,  hats  wave  in  the  air ;  shout  after 
shout  shakes  the  building,  and  Verdi,  visibly  moved, 
acknowledges  the  welcome  con  un  soi'riso  pieno  di  lagi-ime, 
or,  as  Leone  Fortis  corrects  us,  con  delle  lacrime  2}iene  di 
sorrisi.  The  triumph  lasts  five  minutes ;  and  now  Verdi, 
with  eyes  glittering  like  shining  coals,  feels  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  old  is  still  there,  that  he  has  got  his  favourite 
public  within  his  grip  again ;  and,  turning  round,  with  a 
resolute  stroke  of  the  baton,  he  gives  the  signal  for  the 
23rayer.  The  beat  is  large,  expressive,  communicative,  and 
all'  antica ;  the  movements  juvenile,  and  the  command 
over  the  harmonious  cohorts  absolute.  Instead  of  the 
eight  harps  stipulated  by  Verdi,  we  have  twelve,  and 
the  harj^ists,  the  orchestra,  the  chorus,  and  the  soloists 
work  miracles  under  the  magic  of  the  master's 
guidance.  Never,  probably,  was  it  given  to  anybody  to 
hear  this  colossal  page  so  interpreted,  and  for  certain  no- 
body will  hear  it  again.  Of  course  an  encore  is  asked  for 
and  consented  to ;  thrice  has  Verdi  to  come  foi-ward  and 
acknowledge  the  thankful  and  enthusiastic  greetings  of 
tutto  Milano,  and  as  he  retires,  radiant  with  smiles,  there 
is  one  cry  on  every  lip — "  A  rivederci  qui,  ben  j^resto !  " 

In  this  guise  the  homage  paid  to  the  dead  and  the- 
triumph  of  the  living  were  blended,  and  not  only  was  the- 
former  completed  by  the  latter,  but  the  one  would  not 
have  been  imaginable  without  the  other.  For,  as  the 
genius  of  Rossini  illuminates  the  beginning  of  our  century, 
so  does  the  glory  of  Verdi  shed  its  lustre  on  its  end  ;■ 
as  Rossini's  music  expressed  the  joyous  hopes  of  his  country,, 
so  did  that  of  Verdi  illustrate  the  struggles  and  the  sufierings 
of  his  countrymen.  Verdi  has  taken  up  the  lyric  drama 
where  Rossini  has  left  it ;  and,  if  we  put  the  01}-mpian 
serenity  of  the  "  cigno  di  Pesaro  "  and  the  tragic  muse  of 
the  "  taciturno  di  Busseto"  side  by  side,  we  cannot  help 
uniting  in  the  same  apotheosis  these  two  extraordinary 
geniuses;  and,  not  forgetful  of  the  mother  who  breeds 
such  sons,  we  cry,  "  Gloria  a  Rossini,  gloria  a  Verdi,  onore 
air  Italia !  " 
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THE  BOHILLA  WAR.* 

BY  a  happy  coincidence  Sir  John  Strachey's  elaborate  work  on 
the  Rohilla  War  and  Warren  Hastings's  connexion  with  it 
has  appeared  in  England  almost  simultaneously  with  a  repub- 
lication in  a  separate  volume  at  Calcutta  of  the  excellent  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Forrest's  three  volumes  of  selections  from  the 
State  Papers  bearing  on  this  and  other  charges  against  Hastings. 
Sir  John  does  full  justice  to  Mr.  Forrest,  and  (though  his  own 
scope  and  scheme  are,  of  course,  as  much  more  minute  as  they 
are  narrower  in  one  sense  and  wider  in  another)  constantly  refers 
to  the  Selections  for  his  authorities.  Mr.  Forrest,  dealing  not 
merely  with  the  Rohilla  matter,  but  with  that  of  Nuncomar,  with 
the  Begums,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  Hastings  business,  fur- 
nishes indeed,  as  it  were  apres  coup,  the  documents  of  Sir  James 
Stephen's  elaborate  vindication  of  Hastings  and  Impey  in  the 
Nuncomar  matter,  those  of  Sir  John  Strachey's  present  deal- 
ing with  the  Rohilla  affair  beforehand,  and  still  more  before- 
hand the  future  dealings  of  somebody  else  with  the  other 
charges  against  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  served  a 
very  partially  grateful  country.  It  is  true  that  that  country 
nominally  acquitted  Hastings.  But  it  let  him  be  half  ruined  in 
the  process,  and  it  has  complacently  allowed  two  men  of  genius 
and  one  person  of  very  ill-blooded  talent  to  reassert  or  rein- 
sinuate  almost  every  calumny  that  had  been  launched  against 
him.  In  Mr.  I'orrest's  pages  may  be  found  the  sufficient 
materials  for  the  explosion  of  these  calumnies,  and  in  his  intro- 
duction the  summary  and  heads  of  the  detailed  refutation  of 
them.  That  refutation,  of  course,  he  could  not  himself  under- 
take in  the  fullest  detail  in  every  instance  for  those  who  cannot 
read  between  the  lines ;  though  he  has  managed  to  leave  very 
little  untouched.  But  it  is  proceeding,  and  first  Sir  James 
Stephen,  and  now  Sir  John  Strachey,  have  put  their  shoulders 
to  those  wheels  which  have  the  divine  attribute  of  "grinding 
slowly  but  exceeding  small"  all  calumny  sooner  or  later. 

In  no  case,  we  think  (as,  indeed,  we  thought  when  Mr, 
Forrest's  book  was  first  before  us,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago), 
is  the  calumny  ground  to  such  impalpable  powder  as  in  this  case 
of  the  Rohilla  War.  The  main  lines  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Hastings  were,  indeed,  evident  in  Mr.  Forrest's  own  citations  and 
comment.  But  Sir  John  Strachey  has  filled  them,  up  with  local 
knowledge  of  his  own,  has  completed  the  outline  by  sketches  of 
the  previous  and  subsequent  history  of  Rohilcund,  has  added 
some  useful  matter  from  the  Hastings  MSS.  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  and  has  more  particularly  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  heaviest  of  all  possible  counter- 
indictments  against  James  Mill.  Macaulay  he  treats  with  com- 
parative, and  perhaps  not  undeserved,  leniency.  There  is  no  more 
brilliant  example  of  Macaulay's  peculiar  style  of  historical  Old 
Baileyism  than  the  account  of  the  Rohilla  War  :  there  is  also 
none  that  is  more  utterly  contrary  to  the  truth.  But,  after 
careful  examination,  we  agree  with  Sir  John  Strachey  that 
Macaulay's  fault  here  was  simply  one  of  over-trustfulness  or 
under-industry.  He  took  what  Burke  and  Mill — especially  the 
latter — had  said,  and  he  did  not  examine  any  further.  We  have, 
indeed,  noted  one  curious  evidence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  original 
documents — the  fact  of  which  Sir  John  has  observed,  but  the 
inference  from  which  he  has  not  drawn.  The  most  unfriendly 
critics  of  Macaulay  who  have  any  competence  must  admit,  and  do 
admit,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  catch  him  in  an  actual  mis-state- 
ment. He  constantly  (whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
doctors  differ)  sends  the  unwary  reader  away  with  an  utterly 
false  impression,  but  it  is  very  seldom  by  dint  of  an  absolute 
falsehood.  When,  therefore,  he  says  of  Sujah-ud-Dowlah  that 
"the  dastardly  ruler  of  Oude  fled  from  the  field" — there  being 
absolutely  no  hint  of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob, 
though  Champion  vaguely  charges  him  with  "pusillanimity" — 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Macaulay  was  not  writing  with  the  docu- 
ments before  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made  such  a  blunder. 
He  was  dressing  up  in  his  own  rhetoric  the  rhetoric  of  Burke, 
and  the  acrid-quack  dulness  of  Mill.  It  is  not  a  praiseworthy 
proceeding,  but  it  stops  iar  short  of  literary  and  moral  turpitude. 

So  does  the  action  of  Burke,  who  was  an  advocate,  and  an  Irish 
advocate,  and  an  Irish  advocate  with  personal  feelings  and  interests 
engaged  in  the  matter.  But  Sir  John  Strachey  has  busied  himself, 
not  without  profit,  in  examining  the  case  as  it  concerns  James 
Mill,  "  the  historian  of  British  India  " — the  apparently  passionless 

*  Hastings  and  the  RohiHa  War.  By  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.I. 
Oxford  :  at  the  ClartDdon  PiPbS.  1892. 

The  Administriiiinn  of  Warren  Hastings.  Introduction  to  Selections  from 
State  Papers  in  the  Foreign  Depa7ti>ient  of  the  Government  of  India.  By 
G.  W.  Forrest.    Calcutta :  GoverDment  Press. 


historian  in  whom  of  late  years  people  have  begun  to  discover  a  par- 
tisan of  partisans.  Sir  John  certainly  makes  out  almost  the  heaviest 
case  possible  against  Mill.  From  his  arguments,  from  his  actual 
quotations,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  at  least  had  the  actual 
documents  before  him.  And  if  he  had,  it  is  still  more  certain, 
that  he  garbled  and  suppressed,  wrested  and  suggested,  in  the  most 
impudent  and  shameless  fashion  of  which  historian  was  ever 
guilty.  Sir  John  Strachey's  arguments  and  citations,  Mr.  Forrest'a 
summary  and  documents  in  full,  will  show  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  honest  man  who  had  the  evidence  of  Barker^ 
Leslie,  Champion,  and  Hannay,  the  principal  officers  concerned,, 
and  the  minutes,  &c.,  of  Hastings  before  him,  as  Mill  had,  to  give 
the  account  of  the  matter  which  Mill  has  given.  That  account 
is  not  simply  unfair,  it  is  dishonest.  It  is  not  an  advocate's 
misrepresentation,  it  is  a  witness's  perjury.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  has  examined  this  case  ever  to  receive  any  state- 
ment of  James  Mill's  again  without  checking  or  verifying  its 
documents,  difficult  for  the  most  impartial  critic  to  get  rid  of  a. 
most  unpleasant  suspicion  that  such  checking  and  verifying  will 
discover  it  to  be  utterly  and  disgracefully  false. 

What  were  the  facts  about  the  Rohilla  war  ?  The  fiction  about 
it  has  been  put  in  the  admirable  passage  above  cited  in  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar 
to  everybody.  The  form  of  that  passage  can  hardly  be  overpraised ; 
its  substance  amounts  to  this — that  Hastings  wantonly  let  out 
British  troops  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  for  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  peaceful  and  unoff"ending  Rohillas,  that  these  troops  assisted 
in  subjecting  Rohilcund  to  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  exterminated  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  horrors  (legitimate 
and  illegitimate)  of  war,  outrages  on  women  being  particularly 
specified.  The  facts  are  these.  The  Rohillas  (who  were  not  H  indoos, 
but  Afghans,  half-invaders  half-mercenaries  of  the  Mogul)  had  for 
a  very  little  more  than  a  generation  occupied  Rohilcund,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  Hindoos.  For  some 
years  before  Hastings's  intervention  there  had  been  fresh  incursions 
by  the  Mahrattas,  also  half-invaders  and  half-mercenaries  of 
Delhi.  These  Mahratta  raids  were  almost  equally  dangerous  to- 
the  Company  and  to  the  Company's  ally,  the  Nabob-Vizier  of 
Oude,  to  whose  territory  Rohilcund  was  geographically  and 
strategically  a  complement.  At  length  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  Nabob  and  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  and  counter-signed  by 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Robert  Barker,  whereby 
Sujah-ud-Dowlah  was  to  help  the  Rohillas  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  Mahrattas,  a  certain  sum  being  stipulated  as  due  to  him  for 
the  service.  The  Mahrattas  were  accordingly  driven  out  of 
Rohilcund  by  the  Nabob-Vizier  and  the  English.  But  the 
Rohillas,  according  to  a  sufficiently  general  Oriental  practice, 
which  from  their  own  point  of  view  was  probably  justified,  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Vizier,  as  they  had 
previously  intrigued  with  the  Vizier  against  the  Mahrattas,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  pay  their  contribution.  Then,  and  then  only, 
in  view  partly  of  the  fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  partly  of  the  other  fact  that  until  Oude  and 
Rohilcund  were  united  the  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas  was  in- 
secure, Hastings  permitted  the  participation  of  an  English  brigade 
under  Colonel  Champion  in  the  Nabob's  foreclosure  of  his  de- 
faulted mortgage. 

Now  this  course  of  conduct  (though  we  can  quite  conceive  a 
respectable  person  imbued  with  the  "  backward  policy  "  disap- 
proving it)  is  sufficiently  different  from  the  shameless  condot- 
tierism  imputed  to  Hastings  by  Burke,  Macaulay,  and  Mill.  But 
the  account  given  by  these  latter  of  the  actual  campaign  is  more 
different  still  from  the  truth.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  whole  odious  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  latter,  as  generally 
received,  is  false.  There  was  a  battle  ;  there  were  at  first  some 
villages  burnt.  There  was  a  flight  of  inhabitants  to  the  Terai,  or 
swampy  belt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  just  as  there  had  been 
a  few  months  before  from  the  Mahrattas  ;  there  was  an  expulsion-, 
not  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rohilcund,  but  of  the  Afghan  military 
colony,  from  part,  not  by  any  means  the  whole,  of  the  country. 
But  of  all  the  horrors  related  by  Macaulay  there  was  nothing; 
and  such  basis  as  they  had  seems  to  have  consisted,  first,  in  the 
misuse  of  the  word  "  extermination,"  which  an  imlucky  trans- 
lator used  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  driving  beyond  borders"; 
secondly,  in  the  Pecksniffian  obscurities  of  Colonel  Champion. 
Of  this  person  it  strikes  us  that  the  British  army  may  be  very 
heartily  ashamed.  He  was  angry  because  he  was  placed  in  a  less 
authoritative  position  than  his  predecessor  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  angrier  because  he  and  his  troops  were  not  allowed  to 
plunder.  So  he  got  up  all  sorts  of  vague  complaints  about  the 
Vizier,  encouraged  the  growth  of  something  like  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
in  his  own  force,  and  made  endless  jeremiads  to  the  Government, 
which,  when  he  was  brought  to  book,  he  had  to  confess,  with 
the  most  pitiful  whinings  about  his  health  and  the  lape  of  time 
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and  his  loss  of  memory,  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  substan- 
tiate. His  despatches  are  hardly  intelligible,  and  wholly  con- 
temptible. Fortunately,  moreover,  when  the  things  were  still 
fresh  almost  every  imputation  contained  in  them  was  distinctly 
negatived  by  indisputable  evidence,  especially  that  of  a  certain 
Major  Hannay,  whose  informal  bluntness  contrasts  most  agree- 
•ably  with  his  superior's  long-winded  blether.  From  this  and  other 
•evidence  it  appears  that  the  charges  of  outrage  were  false,  the 
charges  of  cruel  "  extermination "  falser,  and  the  charge  that 
•Champion  wanted  to  interfere  and  Hastings  would  not  let  him 
falsest  of  all. 

We  commend  very  strongly  to  every  one  interested  in  Anglo- 
Indian  history  this  fresh  instance  of  the  extraordinary  malignity 
of  the  charges  against  Hastings.  The  case  is  simpler  than  that  of 
Nuncomar,  if  it  is  not  (for  some  of  the  papers  are  still  missing, 
despite  further  researches  on  Mr.  Forrest's  part)  quite  so  complete, 
and  there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Sir  John 
■Strachey's  view  that  the  accusers  themselves,  finding  that  not 
much  could  be  made  of  it,  preferred  to  dwell  with  comparative 
lightness  on  this  part  of  the  attack.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  lucky 
that  Macaulay's  eye  for  a  good  subject  should  have  led  him  to 
enlarge  on  it  as  he  did,  for  it  might  otherwise  have  attracted 
less  attention  from  later  inquirers.  But  the  thing  only  adds  to 
the  wonder  with  which  all  careful  students  of  history  must 
frequently  have  considered  the  question,  "  Why  are  virtuous 
persons  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  so  exceedingly  prone  to  take  for 
granted  that  those  of  their  countrymen  who  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  abroad  are  callous  and  ruflianly  oppressors  ?  "  The  feeling 
is  as  rife  now  as  in  Hastings's  days,  though  it  has  scarcely  since 
liis  days  found  such  an  illustrious  victim  as  himself. 


NOVELS. 

A  S  a  story-teller  Mr.  Ralph  Boldrewood  has  already  made  his 
mark  by  more  than  one  powerful  tale  of  Australian  life  and 
adventure,  and  by  his  latest  romance  of  life  in  the  gold-fields  and 
the  bush — Nevermore,  in  3  vols.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)— he  has  con- 
siderably strengthened  his  position  among  novelists  of  the  day. 
In  design  and  execution  this  story  is  decidedly  the  work  of  an 
artist.  The  scenes  and  characters  are  presented  with  complete 
mastery  of  the  material.  Description  is  never  employed  as  a  mere 
"  backcloth,"  and  there  is  nothing  of  labour  or  of  surplusage  in 
the  scenic  representation.  It  is,  indeed,  vitally  incorporate  with 
the  action,  every  phase  of  which  is  sharply  defined  and  expres- 
sive of  impending  doom,  or  the  fatalistic  force  of  destiny  that  is 
the  dominant  principle  of  the  story.  Not  as  pictures,  as  some- 
thing externe,  and  suggestive  of  a  spectator,  are  the  products  of 
Mr.  Boldrewood's  scenic  method,  but  rather  as  emanations  essen- 
tial to  the  drama,  moving  with  the  moving  story,  wherein  we 
feel  we  breathe  the  Australian  air.  From  the  moment  the  hero. 
A  brave,  headstrong,  passionate  young  man,  quarrels  with  his 
father,  even  unto  the  bitterness  of  cursing,  and  sails  from 
Cornwall  to  the  Australian  gold-diggings,  he  is  dogged  by  the 
hostility  cf  an  ever-pursuing  fate.  That  every  man  has  liis  "  double" 
is,  we  take  it,  as  true,  in  the  literal  sense,  as  that  every  bullet  has 
its  billet.  In  Lance  Trevanion's  case  the  doubling  is  accounted 
for  by  relationship.  Unsuspected  by  him,  his  double  is  a  very 
'near  relative,  and  it  is  through  the  confusion  of  their  resemblance 
that  witnesses  are  unable  to  prove  an  alibi  when  Trevanion  is 
falsely  charged  with  horse-stealing  and  is  convicted.  The  anguish 
of  the  unhappy  convict  is  powerfully  painted.  At  Sydney  gaol 
he  is  maddened  by  a  brutal  official  whose  delight  is  in  "running 
iiim  " — a  process  of  torture  that  leads  to  an  inevitable  assault, 
■which  involves  his  removal,  as  a  dangerous  man,  to  the  hulks  in 
Williamstown  Bay,  whence  he  eventually  escapes  in  exciting  cir- 
cumstances. Again  and  again  the  path  of  escape  from  his  evil 
fate  is  opened  to  him,  but  he  holds  to  his  elected  course  to  the 
tragic  end.  The  devotion  of  two  women  is  of  no  avail.  He 
passes  by  some  inexorable  fate  to  his  doom,  and  it  is  a  fine  and 
artistic  circumstance  that  his  destruction  is  wrought,  not  through 
the  action  of  his  "pleasant  views,"  but  through  qualities  that  all 
men  esteem — courage,  independence,  geniality,  and  other  pleasing 
characteristics.  In  this  Mr.  Boldrewood  has  observed  notable 
examples  in  tragedy,  and  not  in  this  only  has  he  approved  himself 
an  artist,  wisely  daring,  and  successful  in  a  high  aim. 

An  Au.stralian  excursion  of  another  kind  is  made  in  Not  All  in 
Vain — 3  vols.,  by  Ada  Cambridge  (Heinemann) — a  story  of  some 
originality  in  plan  and  marked  by  a  bright  and  pleasing  style. 
Various  young  lovers  play  their  pretty  artless  parts  in  these  pages, 
and  full  of  charm  and  vivacity  are  the  scenes  of  their  love-making. 
But  it  is  not  all  blue  sky  and  zephyrs  and  picnics  in  the  blue 
Australian  ranges.    These  delights  are  feelingly  painted,  and  the 


young  people  who  revel  in  them  are  capitally  drawn  ;  but  for  one, 
at  least,  there  is  a  tragedy  in  store,  though  its  poignancy  is 
mitigated  by  a  vein  of  liglit  comedy,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent  gift  in  the  writer.  Some  exceedingly  nice  questions  for 
casuists  are  suggested  in  this  story  of  inconstant  man  and  woman's 
faithful  love.  Is  it,  for  example,  murder,  or  justifiable  homicide, 
in  the  lover  who  shoots  his  rival  dead,  in  response  to  the  voice  of 
his  distressed  fiancee  who  calls  upon  him,  and  is  seen  flying  from 
his  impassioned  ardour,  like  one  of  Spenser's  helpless  damsels  in 
the  Faerie  Queene  ?  Whether  'tis  a  deed  of  chivalry  "  up  to  date," 
or  rank  murder,  an  Australian  jury  finds  this  ardent  lover 
guilty  of  murder  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  he  is 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  of  prison.  To  most  people,  the 
heroine  excepted,  this  fate  must  seem  almost  as  bad  as  jilting; 
and  when  the  jilting  follows  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and 
the  released  prisoner  forsakes  the  beautiful  and  magnanimous 
heroine,  we  can  no  longer  regard  him  as  the  victim  of  chivalry, 
and  think  hanging  were  meeter  than  the  bounty  this  now  elderly 
lady  pours  upon  him.  The  sequel  is  worked  out  in  a  spirit  of 
irony  with  much  ingenuity.  He  never  knows  that  she  has  acci- 
dentally learned  the  secret  of  his  despicable  attachment  to  her 
adopted  daughter,  but  charges  her  with  his  own  faithlessness. 
Her  coals  of  tire,  though  hot  enough,  touch  him  not  at  all.  And 
she,  with  a  philosophy  that  some  may  think  but  seldom  accom- 
panies such  Griselda-like  patience  and  constancy,  accepts  the 
hand  of  an  old  adorer,  one  who  has  "  waited  "  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  not  in  vain.  All  who  like  happy  endings  will  approve 
of  the  final  solution  of  this  clever  story. 

Changed  babies,  a  would-be  bigamist,  a  deserted  wife,  a 
"  weird  woman "  who  haunts  an  ancestral  chapel,  and  other 
common  horrors,  familiar  enough  to  the  seasoned  reader,  make 
fitful  appearances  in  The  Shellivg  of  the  Peas,  by  Mary  Albert — 
3  vols.  (Hurst  &  Blackett).  As  to  the  changed  babies,  it  matters 
nothing  that  they  are  not  really  changed,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
a  wicked  forged  confession  of  a  nurse  that  made  the  thing 
credible.  You  have  all  the  agony  of  it,  and  so  has  the  witless 
heroine,  whose  blushes — to  the  tune  of  a  hundred — are  chronicled 
in  the  first  volume.  That  volume  is  simply  a  record  of  blushes. 
At  the  shelling  of  the  peas  she  meets  her  hero,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  childhood,  and  at  dinner  those  unshelled  peas  send  "  a 
blush  flying  over  her  face."  Then  through  the  volume  those 
blushes  fly  fast,  almost  on  every  page  at  times.  At  p.  116  she  is 
"blushing  rosy  red,"  at  1 18  she  -'turns  her  blushing  face,"  at  123 
she  "blushed,  only  too  vividly,"  at  127  she  says  "'Yes,  father' 
(with  a  blush),"  at  128  she  "  coloured  vividly,"  and  so  on.  So  blush- 
ing and  gushing  a  creature  there  never  was.  But  she  does  not  marry 
him,  after  all,  not  until  she  has  married  the  kind  and  good  Lord 
Lyncot,  who  dies,  of  a  carriage  accident,  on  the  wedding-day. 
Then  she  is  haunted  by  the  weird,  hooded  sister  of  her  late 
husband,  and  the  would-be  bigamist  arrives,  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  peerage,  an  American  Lord  Lyncot.  His  attempt  to  marry 
a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  is  frustrated  by  the  intervention 
in  church  of  his  lawful  spouse,  and  he  is  ignominiously  compelled 
to  publish  "  in  the  local  and  daily  newspapers  "  his  very  humble 
apologies  and  the  promise  to  settle  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the 
injured  lady,  entreating  her  "  to  retain  the  valuable  jewels  he 
had  given  her."  Other  strange  incidents  occur  in  The  Shelling 
of  the  Peas,  but  they  are  alike,  in  preposte^o^lsness,  as  any  number 
of  peas  may  be. 

Malph  Pyder  of  Brent,  by  Florence  Warden — 3  vols.  (Bentley 
&  Son) — is  a  novel  of  the  sensational  school.  It  bristles  with 
wondrous  incidents,  its  atmosphere  thickens  with  mystery  to  the 
very  close  of  the  third  volume,  and  as  it  has  a  brisk  and  lively 
movement,  the  staying  powers  of  the  experienced  reader  are  not 
imduly  tried.  It  is  much,  certainly,  to  be  carried  along  buoyantly 
with  a  fine  and  well-preserved  thrill  in  you  the  while;  and  Miss 
Warden  has  the  trick  of  it.  Only  when  explanation  sets  in,  and 
it  is  a  lengthy  and  devious  process,  then  you  pull  a  long  face,  as 
when  a  heavy  and  forgotten  bill  confronts  you.  That  a  young 
wife  should  mistake  her  husband — let  him  be  as  elderly  as  you 
will — for  his  father  is  a  wild  imagining.  But  Miss  Warden  im- 
proves upon  this  awful  suggestion.  Not  only  does  the  young  wife 
fall  into  this  error,  but  she  does  not  realize  it  till  she  sees  the  old 
man  dead.  The  oddest  thing  about  the  story  is  that  the  explana- 
tion is  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cobb's  two-volumed  story,  Miss  Mereu-ether's 
Money  (Ward  &  Downey),  would  be  altogether  tedious  were  it 
not  for  the  sketch  of  an  estate-agent's  absent-minded  clerk,  whose 
eccentricity  and  incapacity  are  truly  astonishing.  This  person 
unconsciously  places  a  note  for  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  lining 
of  his  hat  instead  of  in  the  ofiice  safe.  The  note  is  supposed  to 
be  stolen,  and  it  is  said,  of  the  supposed  thief,  "  it  was  quite 
possible  that,  having  stolen  the  note,  he  was  either  too  much 
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afraid  or  too  remorseful  to  pass  it,  or  that  he  had  parted  with  i 
for  considerably  less  than  its  proper  value."  From  this  it  ii 
evident  that  Mr.  Cobb  has  extraordinary  notions  as  to  the  negotia 
tion  of  stolen  five-hundred-pound  notes. 


THINGS  JAPANESE.- 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  which  is 
in  course  of  converting  the  quaint,  art-loving,  fairy-like 
Japan  of  old,  into  a  brand-new,  bustling,  business-like  country, 
the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  wont  to  advise  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  establish  museums,  in  which  to  preserve  specimens 
of  the  national  life  and  manners  which  were  so  fast  passing  away. 
The  work  before  us  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  recommendation.  In  its  pages  we  have  accounts  of  things 
new  and  old,  which  bring  forcibly  before  us  the  fact  that  all 
those  institutions  which  were  most  distinctively  and  charac- 
teristically Japanese  are  among  the  things  which  were,  and  that 
in  the  chapters  on  education,  learned  societies,  and  trade,  we 
must  look  for  a  reflection  of  the  country  as  it  is. 

That  the  love  of  change  is  innate  in  the  Japanese  nature  is 
beyond  question.  We  know  that  when  a  knowledge  of  Chinese 
civilization  and  letters  first  reached  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
the  people  adopted  them  wholesale,  and  we  know  also  that  no 
sooner  did  the  light  of  Western  culture  and  knowledge  shine  upon 
their  shores,  than  they  at  once  claimed  them  as  their  own.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Chamberlain  adduces  abundant  evidence.  He 
reminds  us  that  in  the  course  of  Japanese  history  the  national 
capital  has  been  changed  sixty  times.  And  although  the  super- 
stition which  made  a  capital  in  which  a  Mikado  had  died 
an  unfit  place  for  the  residence  of  his  successor  is  no  doubt 
answerable  to  some  extent  for  these  removals,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  same  love  of  change  which  prompted  the 
recent  transference  of  the  court  from  Kioto  to  Tokio  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  threescore  flittings  from 
place  to  place.  But,  under  the  head  of  Fashionable  Crazes,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  accentuates  the  versatility  of  the  Japanese  by  most 
amusing  testimony.  Beginning  from  the  year  1873,  he  enume- 
rates the  passing  fancies  which  have  since  seized  on  those  strange 
and  mercurial  people.  Not  the  least  curious  is  the  first  on  his 
list.  The  year  1873  was  noted  for  being  the  period  of  the  first 
introduction  of  rabbits  into  Japan.  Prior  to  that  date  they  had 
been  unknown,  and  being,  therefore,  a  novelty,  they  were  enthu- 
siastically admired  and  eagerly  coveted.  Prices  which  would 
have  bought  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  Japanese  blue  and  white 
porcelain  at  Christy's  were  readily  paid  for  single  specimens  of 
the  new  importation.  To  such  a  length  did  the  npeculation  in 
the  animals  go,  that  the  Government,  partly  to  check  the  mania 
and  partly  to  profit  by  it,  laid  a  capitation  tax  on  the  creatures. 
The  craze,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  one  for  cock-fighting,  and 
the  tax  became  as  unremunerative  as  a  tax  on  double-sworded 
Samurai  would  now  be.  A  few  years  later  we  are  told  that  the 
fashion  turned  on  velocipedes  and  whist,  which  the  Japanese  call 
torotnpu,  being  a  distorted  echo  of  our  word  "  trump."  Waltzing 
and  gigantic  funerals,  mesmerism  and  table-turning,  wrestling 
and  joint-stock  companies,  form  some  of  the  other  jack-o'-lanterns 
which  have  lured  the  Japanese  ofi'  the  high  roads  of  common 
sense.  Everything  by  turn  and  nothing  long,  seems  to  be  the 
description  which  best  portrays  these  "  Frenchmen  of  the  East." 

This  individual  changeableness  is  reflected  in  the  action  of  the 
Government.  With  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  for  example, 
cremation  became  the  common  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
and  was  invariably  practised  in  the  case  of  imperial  personages 
until  the  year  1644,  when  a  Japanese  Cleon,  in  the  person  of  a 
fishmonger,  arose,  who  clamoured  for  the  interment  of  the  re- 
cently defunct  Emperor.  From  that  time  the  imperial  dust  has 
crumbled  into  decay  in  tombs,  though  no  law  was  enacted  against 
the  practice  of  cremation  until  1873,  when  the  members  of  the 
Government,  being  under  the  impression  that  the  habit  was  un- 
European,  and  therefore  barbarous  because  it  was  Japanese,  pro- 
hibited it  altogether.  Having  discovered,  howevei-,  "  that  far 
from  being  un-European,  cremation  was  the  goal  of  European 
reformers  in  such  matters,  they  rescinded  their  prohibition 
twenty-two  months  later,"  and  now  whoever  pleases  may  be 
cremated  at  any  of  the  five  cremation  grounds  at  Tokio,  for  sums 
varying  from  three  to  seven  dollars. 

"  A  shallow  pool  is  easily  moved,"  says  the  Chinese  proverb, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  the  many  charming 
characteristics  which  belong  to  the  Japanese,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  want  of  depth  in  their  mental  composition.    That  they  are 
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possessed  of  a  large  share  of  kindliness,  and  a  very  marked 
artistic  taste,  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  that  there  is  a  counter- 
balancing lack  of  businesslike  qualities,  capacity  for  appreciating 
abstract  ideas,  and  straightforwardness,  is  patent  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  them.  Vanity  also  forms  an  unduly  large 
ingredient  in  their  natures ;  but,  happily,  it  is  the  vanity  of  a 
child,  and  is  purged  of  the  power  of  giving  offence  by  its  innocent 
and  harmless  developments.  As  has  been  said  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  people,  "  Surely  for  happiness,  gentleness, 
and  sobriety,  for  soft-voiced  and  always  smiling  chatter,  for  the 
blessed  faculty  of  inhaling  healthy  enjoyment  from  the  simplest 
things  ...  no  other  country  can  even  profess  to  show  the  match 
to  a  festival  crowd  in  Japan.  .  .  Police  in  such  a  throng,  it  seems 
to  us,  can  have  no  more  to  do  than  the  lilies  of  the  valley." 
These  qualities  are  enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  failings.  They 
give  a  charm  to  life  such  as  is  unknown  in  the  hurry,  rush,  and 
struggle  of  Western  existence,  and  make  the  countiy  one  of  the 
most  delightful  holiday  resorts  in  the  world. 

Happy  in  the  possession  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  men, 
the  women  further  enjoy  immunity  from  many  of  the  foibles  and 
follies  which  belong  to  their  lords  and  masters.  It  may  be  almost 
rash  in  these  days  of  "women's  rights"  to  say  that  the  subjec- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  submit  for  so  many 
centuries  has  tended  to  produce  the  charm  which  surrounds  them, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  dependence  has  developed  in 
them  a  desire  to  please,  an  unselfishness  and  an  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  which  have  endowed  them  with  that  winning 
grace  which  exercises  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  all  who  are- 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  An  American  writer  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  man  is  the  central  figure  in  creation,  woman, 
being  merely  "  a  side  issue."  This  is  precisely  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese,  and  though  in  theory  the  condition  of  Japanese  women> 
is  surrounded  with  hardships,  the  position  they  have  won  for 
themselves  by  their  tact  has  robbed  their  birthright  of  half  its 
terrors.  In  opposition  to  opinion  current  in  the  West,  the 
marriage  state  is  regarded  as  a  condition  of  bondage  among  th& 
women  of  Japan  : — 

When  [as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says]  it  is  added  that  a  Japanese 
bride  has  no  bridesmaids ;  that  the  young  couple  go  ofi'  on  no 
honeymoon  ;  that  a  Japanese  wife  is  not  only  supposed  to 
obey  her  husband,  but  actually  does  so ;  that  the  husband,  if 
well  enough  ofi',  probably  has  a  concubine  besides,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  it — indeed,  often  keeps  her  in  the  same  house  with 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  mother-in-law — with  us  a  terror  tO' 
the  man — is  not  only  a  terror,  but  a  daily  and  hourly  cross,  to 
the  girl — for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  girl  has  to  live 
with  her  husband's  family,  and  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his 
relations — when  due  consideration  is  given  to  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  seen  that  marriage  in  Japan  is  a  vastly 
difi'erent  thing,  socially  as  well  as  legally,  from  marriage  in 
England  or  the  United  States.    The  reader  .  .  .  will  see  that 
in  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  a  case,  not  of  place  aux  dames, 
but  place  aux  messieurs. 
Like  all  native  institutions,  marriage  in  Japan  is  at  the  present 
time  in  a  state  of  flux.    The  champions  of  women's  rights  have- 
invaded  the  country,  and  the  probability  is  that  before  long  the- 
strong  arm  of  the  law  will  have  extended  such  privileges  to* 
married  women  that  Japanese  Mrs.  Jacksons  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  their  deserting  their  homes  and  setting  their 
husbands  at  defiance.    It  will  be  well,  therefore,  that  all  those 
who  desire  to  contemplate  an  idyllic  state  of  society  should  visit 
Japan  before  these  reforms  have  taken  shape. 

One  obvious  advantage  which  the  Japanese  have  enjoyed  by 
striking  in  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  Western  civilization  is,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  jump  at  once  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 
They  have  not  had  to  toil  laboriously  along  the  path  of  advance- 
ment, and  they  have  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  earlier  methods 
to  overcome.  Theirs  is  the  rare  privilege  of  being  able  to  pick 
the  ripest  fruit  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  has  been  brought 
to  perfection  by  alien  hands  and  in  distant  lands  without  any 
effort  on  their  part.  The  result  is  that  in  many  of  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  "  progress  "  they  are  even  in  advance  of  the 
people  by  whom  that  progress  has  been  made  possible.  Telephonic 
messages  are  charged  for  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  are  more  com- 
monly used  in  Japan  than  in  any  country  in  Europe  ;  Japanese 
letter-postage  is  now  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  inland  letters 
going  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  penny  ;  and  learned  societies  enjoy 
uiore  patronage  and  a  fuller  development  than  among  ourselves. 
Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of  a 
Seismological  Society,  as  it  is  the  only  country  where  earth- 
quakes, like  the  poor,  are  always  present.  Unlike  many  learned 
societies  this  one  has  proved  to  be  of  real  practical  benefit.  Its 
members  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  making  seismic  surveys 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  builders,  and  mark  off  those  sites 
which  are  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  tremblings  of  the 
soil. 
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Other  societies  have  less  unimpeachable  aims.  One  undertakes 
to  relieve  creditors  from  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  dunning 
their  debtors.  Happily  this  society  mitigates  the  terrors  which  it 
would  otherwise  possess  by  the  fact  that  the  men  employed  go 
about  their  business  dressed  in  green  coats  and  with  the  society's 
name  printed  on  their  back.  Debtors,  therefore,  must  have  full 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  Japanese  insolvents  must  be  very 
*inlike  their  fellows  in  other  lands  if  they  are  ever  buttonholed 
by  such  conspicuous  and  palpable  messengers  of  evil.  Another 
society  exists  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  present-giving ;  but 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  take  Fusiyama  and  cast  it  into  the  sea  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  les  petits  cadeaux  qui  entretiennent  Vamitie,  and 
which  play  so  charming  and  integral  a  part  in  Japanese  society. 
But  we  must  draw  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  delightful 
volume  to  a  close.  It  is  full  of  trustworthy  information,  and  is 
written  in  a  bright  and  easy  style  which  is  well  suited  to  the 
heterogeneous  and  amusing  nature  of  its  contents. 


A  GEOLOGICAL  CRITIC* 

\  DIGEST  of  contributions  to  geology  by  British  subjects 
obviously  fails  to  present  us  with  a  conspectus  of  the  pro- 
gress of  geology  either  as  a  whole  or  in  a  limited  area.  Hence 
this  book  has  more  interest  for  scientific  Chauvinists  than  for 
men  of  science.  But  it  is  something  more  than  a  record.  It  is 
a  critical  digest.  This  was  to  be  expected  ;  for,  as  all  geologists 
know,  Mr.  Blake  is  nothing  if  not  critical.  It  is  some  years  since 
he  devoted  himself  to  this  task.  He  had  won,  as  the  reward  of 
persevering  industry,  some  moderate  successes  in  a  comparatively 
easy  department  of  geology,  when  he  began  to  burn  to  win  laurels 
in  a  less  well-trodden  field.  So  he  set  himself,  without  any  pre- 
liminary training,  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  the  Archsean  and 
earliest  Paljeozoic  rocks.  A  self-constituted  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, he  perambulated  the  land,  and  held  a  court  in  each 
locality  where  controversy  had  arisen,  in  order  to  set  the  disputants 
to  rights.  Strange  to  say,  he  has  not  been  hailed  as  "  a  Daniel  come 
to  judgment."  The  combatants  generally,  by  common  consent,  have 
turned  upon  the  exorcist,  and  Mr.  Blake  has  met  the  fate  of  him 
who  doth  in  quarrels  interpose."  For  all  this  he  deems,  no  doubt, 
that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He  has  invented  a  new  geological 
system,  to  proclaim  which  is  onefunction  of  this  book.  In  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey  are  sundry  scraps  of  gneisses  and  crystalline  schists, 
besides  some  sedimentary  rocks  of  uncertain  age — all  faulted, 
folded,  and  crushed  together,  often  a  mere  bundle  of  geological 
rags  and  tatters — these  Mr.  Blake  has  swept  into  a  system, 
and  has  named  it  "  Monian."  The  system,  as  a  critic  has  re- 
marked, has  neither  top  nor  bottom  ;  and  the  region  is  about  the 
last  which  any  one  really  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  would 
iiave  selected  as  a  type.  That,  however,  does  not  trouble  Mr. 
Blake,  so  he  sets  ofl'  to  discover  the  Monian  system  in  every 
.scrap  of  old  rock  elsewhere  in  Britain.  Needless  to  say  he  is 
successful.  As  he  is  not  trammelled  by  too  much  knowledge,  he 
can  always  find  a  mineral  when  he  wants  it,  and  can  identify  a 
rock  at  his  own  pleasure. 

"We  took  up  the  book  in  the  expectation  that  the  critical  por- 
tion would  repay  study,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  It 
is  frequently  so  absurd  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
.whether  it  is  the  outcome  of  perverse  misrepresentation  or  of 
sheer  inability  to  understand  what  to  most  people  would  be  per- 
fectly plain. 

One  sample  may  serve  for  a  heap.  Some  geologists  maintain  that 
the  great  pebble-bed  in  the  Trias  of  West-central  England  is  of 
lluviatile  not  of  marine  origin,  and  in  support  of  the  former  view 
«ne  writer  on  the  subject  has  quoted  the  conglomerates  of  the 
Swiss  Nagelfluh.  Here  is  Mr.  Blake's  criticism.  "The  distri- 
bution of  the  Bunter  [takes]  the  series  out  of  comparison  with 
the  Alpine  Nagelfluh,  which  Is  a  very  local  deposit,  changing  its 
characters  from  spot  to  spot,  so  that  one  part  is  called  the 
'  Bunte-nagelfluh,'  another  the  '  Kalk-nagelfluh.' "  Not  only  are 
the  changes  in  the  Alpine  conglomerate  less  Important  than  Mr. 
Blake  supposes,  but  also  his  criticism  is  pointless  ;  for  the  Alpine 
Nagelfluh,  as  a  whole,  has  been  deposited  by  difl'erent  rivers,  and 
must  therefore  exhibit  some  variation  in  its  materials,  while 
the  author  quoted  maintained  that  the  English  Bunter,  in  the 
district  under  discussion,  was  the  product  of  one  river,  and  a 
comparison  was  instituted  between  it  and  the  Alpine  pebble-beds 
in  a  single  region,  which  is  obviously  a  perfectly  fair  one,  Mr. 
Blake  goes  on  to  state  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Trias  to  the 
Molasse  and  Nagelfluh  of  Switzerland  "  does  not  seem  to  help  us 
much,  as  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  strata  is  of  lacustrine 
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origin,  and  such  an  origin  is  denied  by  both  controversialists  for 
the  Bunter."  This  begs  the  whole  question  ;  for,  as  was  pointed 
out  some  eight  years  since  by  Dr.  Blanford,  these  Alpine  deposits 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  fluviatile  sands  and  gravels  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  both  of  Pliocene  and  of  recent  age.  A 
little  further  Mr.  Blake  quotes  one  of  the  disputants  as  saying 
"  he  knows  no  evidence  of  marine  conglomerates  being  formed." 
The  author's  words  are,  "  Have  we  any  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
ascribing  thick  beds  of  conglomerate  to  marine  action  ?  "  Obviously 
a  very  difl'erent  statement  to  the  absurdity  foisted  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Blake.  Other  instances  of  misunderstanding  or  misrepre- 
sentation might  be  found,  without  going  beyond  the  page  from 
which  the  above  are  taken,  but  to  multiply  examples  of  blunder- 
ing would  be  a  waste  of  time.  In  short,  the  book  is  faulty  in 
plan,  and  yet  more  faulty  in  execution  ;  the  authors  whom  Mr. 
Blake  attempts  to  criticize,  and  succeeds  in  misinterpreting, 
might  often  retort  in  the  well-known  words,  "I  have  found  you 
a  reason,  Sir :  I  am  not  bound  to  find  you  an  understanding." 


BOOKS  OF  TOURING  AND  ADVENTURE.* 

T\R.  GORDON  STABLES  is  a  writer  who  pleases  and  provokes 
us.  He  is  a  cheery,  chatty,  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
in  his  stories  there  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  realism,  especially 
in  the  introductory  Scottish  scenes.  Moreover,  we  are  sure  that 
he  is  a  good  fellow,  for  he  makes  friends  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men ;  he  is  fond  of  dogs  and  children,  and  he 
pays  especial  regard  to  the  comforts  of  his  horses  and  servants. 
But  he  is  so  very  Scotch,  and  so  extremely  genteel — for  that 
somewhat  ofl'ensive  epithet  exactly  expresses  our  meaning. 
We  can  forgive  the  efl'usive  patriotism  which  always  clasps  a 
"  brither  Scot "  to  his  heart  whenever  he  meets  a  countryman. 
But,  if  he  had  used  a  few  thousand  times  less  frequently  the 
epithets,  "  Wee,"  "  cosy,"  and  "  bonnie,"  his  style  would  have 
greatly  gained,  and  the  present  volume  would  have  been  more 
enjoyable. 

Seemingly  under  the  impression  that  his  mode  of  travel  may  be 
misconstrued,  he  invariably  makes  mention  of  himself  as  the 
"Gentleman"  Gip.sy ;  and  it  is  his  apparent  belief  that  the 
French  word  "  valet  "  is  a  literal  rendering  of  servant-of-all-work. 
When  he  speaks  of  his  "  valet  "  to  a  little  country  child,  it  strikes 
us  that  he  is  coming  it  a  trifle  strong.  As  to  the  caravan  travel- 
ling, in  which  he  takes  delight,  its  pleasures  must  be  a  matter  of 
taste  and  temperament.  To  the  wayfarer  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, or  to  the  gentleman  who  dislikes  attracting  notice,  it  would 
be  simply  intolerable.  Your  movements  are  noted,  and  your 
advance  is  heralded  in  the  local  journals  ;  you  are  mobbed  in 
populous  places  and  stared  at  in  rural  lanes.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Stables  passed  a  night  in  the  market-place  of  manufacturing 
Stalejbridge  ;  and  when  he  was  camping  out  among  the  sandhills 
on  the  Southern  Coast,  he  was  beleaguered  by  hundreds  of  Sunday 
holiday-makers,  who  were  with  difficulty  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
the  local  police.  Dr.  Stables  declares  that  his  self-contained 
mansion  on  wheels  makes  him  Independent  of  inns  and  distances, 
which  is  very  true.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  plod  leisurely 
forward,  whatever  the  character  of  the  country  ;  and  in  wet 
weather  he  is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  quarters  in  which 
the  surroundings  must  have  become  painfully  familiar. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Stables's  mode  of  travelling  is  matter  for 
himself,  and  what  concerns  us  is  the  written  narrative  of  his 
travel.  And  we  repeat  that  he  has  made  a  pleasant  book ;  all 
the  more  so  for  its  candid  revelations  and  the  utter  absence  of 
all  mauvaise  honte.  Dr.  Stables,  like  George  Borrow,  who 
tramped  on  his  own  sturdy  legs,  does  not  care  in  the  least  what 
anybody  thinks  of  him.  Like  the  highwayman  who  used  to  take 
the  front  place  in  the  procession  from  the  portals  of  Newgate  to 
the  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  he  is  flattered  by  the  most  ambiguous 
attentions.  He  gratefully  accepts  the  tributes  in  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  fresh  eggs  which  are  offered  by  admiring  readers 
of  his  volumes  ;  and  we  remark  that,  possibly  with  an  eye 
to  future  press  notices,  he  always  makes  friends  with  the 
local  editor.  But  he  takes  us  on  a  series  of  interesting 
trips  through  many  of  the  most  charming  of  the  English 
counties ;  and,  although  his  heavy  caravan  necessarily  confined 
him  to  the  high  roads,  he  gives  many  a  useful  hint  as  to 
the  selection  of  a  summer  tour.  Notably,  he  shows  how  much 
there  is  worth  seeing  in  the  lowlands  of  the  comparatively  tame 
Eastern  Counties,  between  Epping  Forest  and  East  Lynn.  We 
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admire  him  none  the  less  that,  although  -willing  to  be  made 
a  show  of,  he  sets  his  own  face  against  sightseeing,  and  simply 
enjoys  things  as  they  come  in  his  way.  Not  the  least  entertain- 
ing chapters  are  those  that  describe  his  summer  encampment  at 
Deal,  where  he  pitched  various  subsidiary  tents,  and  set  up  what 
he  is  pleased  to  designate  as  a  "  bungalow,"  and,  generally,  with 
his  cats,  his  dogs,  and  his  children,  had  a  lively  and  enjoyable 
time. 

Mr.  Webb's  California  and  Alaska  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
■magnificent  habits  of  American  millionaires.  A  railway  magnate 
:a8  we  believe,  and  certainly  the  brother  of  a  railway  magnate,  he 
chartered  a  special  train  for  his  trip,  with  a  suite  of  cars  con- 
taining every  possible  luxury.  lie  invited  a  congenial  party  of 
friends,  and  travelled  like  the  patriarchs  with  his  wife  and  little 
ones.  The  children  soon  found  their  train-legs,  his  friends  did  a 
little  shooting  and  a  good  deal  of  fishing ;  and  the  expedition 
proved  an  entire  success.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  great 
American  democracy  the  ascendency  of  the  railway  aristocracy 
seems  to  be  undisputed.  Ordinary  traffic  was  suspended  and 
switches  were  "  spiked,"  while  Mr.  Webb's  "  special "  dashed 
onwards  at  express  speed,  beating  all  previous  records  of  pace. 
However  bitter  may  be  internecine  wars,  with  merciless  engage- 
ments between  Bulls  and  Bears  in  Wall  Street  and  reckless  cutting 
of  rates,  the  conflicting  railway  officials  are  chivalrously  observant 
of  courtesies.  Everywhere  Mr.  Webb  and  his  party  were  afibrded 
every  facility ;  consolidated  engines  were  in  readiness  to  drag 
them  up  the  mountain  passes ;  gangs  of  workmen  were  told 
off  to  overhaul  their  carriages ;  and  they  were  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  local  manager,  who  showed  them  all  that  was 
best  worth  seeing.  Mr.  Webb  made  the  most  of  his  excep- 
tional advantages,  and  has  written  an  interesting  book  on 
themes  that  are  tolerably  well  worn.  He  describes  in  graphic, 
and  even  impassioned,  language  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Western 
mountains  and  seaboard.  He  goes  into  minute  and  intelligent 
details  as  to  the  varied  resources  of  that  magnificent  country  of 
fais,  from  the  fruit  farms  and  orange  groves  of  Southern  California 
to  the  mines  and  the  seal-rookeries  of  frost-bound  Alaska.  As  for 
Alaska,  whither  he  steamed  in  a  special  steamship,  the  Americans 
seem  to  have  done  little  as  yet  with  a  purchase  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Webb,  was  carried  out  chiefly  for  sentimental  reasons. 
The  capital  of  Pitka  has  been  falling  into  decay,  and  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  "  booming"  of  land  lots.  But  Mr.  Webb  says 
that  the  metal  mines  alone  should  yield  an  ample  return  for  the 
money ;  there  are  seams  of  coal  which  will  probably  be  utilized 
in  the  future  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  American 
politicians  to  know  that  its  ports  may  become  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  the  Britishers.  Considering  the  tremendous  rigours  of 
the  climate,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Governor  was  unduly 
sanguine  when  he  said  that  the  territory  was  as  well  adapted 
to  cattle-breeding  as  the  more  genial  valleys  of  Colorado  and 
Montana,  which  are,  nevertheless,  swept  periodically  by  blizzards 
and  half-buried  in  snowdrifts  for  a  third  of  the  year. 

In  striking  contrast  to  that  sumptuous  manner  of  travel  is  the 
Adrift  in  America  of  Mr.  Cecil  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  has  the 
same  gifts  of  graphic  description  as  his  brother  Morley,  whose 
■entertaining  volume  on  Australia  we  lately  reviewed.  Both  the 
brothers  would  seem  to  be  born  Bohemians,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  model  youths  who  start  with  the  proverbial 
half-crown  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  million  or  more. 
Cecil  in  especial  is  a  rolling  stone,  with  a  natural  tendency 
towards  the  declivities  and  depths  of  ill  fortune.  Having  tired  of 
a  sea-life,  with  its  dog's  wages,  he  determined  to  try  his  luck  on 
the  great  American  continent.  He  started  cheerfully  on  his  road 
towards  the  West,  with  strong  legs  and  arms,  irrepressible  good 
spirits,  and  a  very  few  dollars.  The  typical  American  was 
"not  a  patch  upon  him"  in  the  way  of  adaptability.  In 
the  course  of  the  very  devious  wanderings  which  carried 
him  down  to  Texas  and  the  waterless  wastes  of  New  Mexico,  he 
turned  his  hand  to  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  manual  labour. 
He  suffered  extraordinary  hardships,  he  faced  incidentally  in- 
numerable dangers,  and  he  was  landed  in  all  sorts  of  awkward 
situations.  He  kept  house  in  a  solitary  homestead  through  the 
dismal  depths  of  a  Dakota  winter,  and  he  had  acted  as  barman 
in  a  gambling  and  drinking  saloon ;  he  drove  a  cart  for  orders ; 
he  took  service  on  a  ranch,  and,  although  he  detested  sheep,  he 
tried  his  hand  at  shepherding.  Once,  convicted  of  vagrancy,  he 
spent  some  days  in  a  chain-gang.  But  his  great  resource  was 
working  as  a  navvy  on  the  railroads  in  course  of  construction 
in  all  parts  of  the  West.  The  mere  ordinary  labour  was  severe 
enough,  but  the  strain  upon  those  who  worked  at  keeping 
the  mountain  sections  in  order  through  the  winter  was  some- 
thing terrible.  Mr.  Roberts  tells  of  being  whistled  up  from 
his  slumbers  by  engines  in  difficulties,  to  turn  out  and  toil 
for  hours  at  tearing  up  steel  rails  and  replacing  them,  when 


the  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  a  biting  blizzard  was  blow- 
ing through  blinding  drifts  of  snow,  with  the  thermometer 
some  30°  below  zero.  For  those  who  fortunately  escaped 
frost-bite,  the  process  of  restoring  the  blood-circulation  was 
exquisite  agony,  and  the  touch  of  the  frozen  metal  burned 
like  molten  lead.  In  one  of  these  blizzards,  at  that  farm- 
steading  we  spoke  of,  he  had  to  make  repeated  attempts  to  reach 
a  plough,  lying  but  a  few  feet  from  the  door.  Because,  had  the 
plough  been  left  where  it  lay,  it  might  have  been  the  nucleus  of 
a  drift  which  would  have  sealed  up  the  door  and  starved  the 
inmate.  Some  of  his  winter  night-tramps  in  the  West  were  still 
more  trying  experiences,  and  nothing  but  iron  resolution  would 
have  resisted  physical  exhaustion.  For,  though  Mr.  Roberts  was 
by  no  means  extravagant,  the  rate  of  wages  was  low  and  the  cost 
of  living  considerable.  He  was  always  on  the  brink  of  beggary 
and  starvation— not  unfrequently  he  was  absolutely  destitute 
Being  a  "  gentleman-tramp,"  he  had  a  constitutional  repugnance 
to  begging,  but  Providence  always  befriended  him  in  the  last 
extremity.  He  could  never  have  covered  the  tremendous 
distances  had  not  an  elastic  conscience  permitted  him  to  fall 
in  with  the  local  customs.  Latterly  he  seldom  paid  a  cent  for  rail- 
way fare.  He  always  stole  his  passage  by  stowing  himself  away 
in  a  freight  car,  by  taking  a  back  seat  behind  the  tender,  or  by 
finding  a  precarious  perch  on  the  cow-catcher.  Naturally  he 
lived  in  the  queerest  and  most  questionable  company ;  and  we 
may  conclude  by  saying  that  for  some  days  he  occupied  dry  but 
airy  lodgings  in  the  culvert  passing  beneath  a  frequented  railway 
track.  He  found  these  quarters  suit  him  so  well  that  he  returned 
to  them  on  another  occasion. 


JERUSALEM." 

ly/l  RS.  OLIPHANT'S  Jerusalem  differs  widely  from  the  many 
books  which  have  lately  been  put  forth  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Here  are  no  minute  topographical  researches,  no  personal 
details  of  travel,  no  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures  drawn  from  the 
habits  and  customs  of  Oriental  peoples — none,  in  fact,  of  the 
ordinary  stock-in-trade  of  the  modern  pilgrim.  Instead  of  a 
patchwork  of  this  kind,  Mrs.  Oliphant  takes  the  Bible  itself, 
extracts  as  it  were  its  very  pith  and  marrow,  and  tells  us  the 
romantic  story  of  the  little  hill  fort  of  the  Jebusites,  from  its 
first  appearance  in  history  till  its  final  consecration  as  the  holiest 
spot  of  earth  for  all  the  Western  and  half  the  Eastern  world. 
David's  life,  as  set  out  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  simple  yet  elevated 
language,  has  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.  We  use  the  word 
advisedly,  for  indeed  the  acts  of  David,  when  he  cut  off  the  skirt 
of  Saul's  garment,  instead  of  slaying  him,  or  when  he  and 
Abishai  glided  noiselessly  into  the  midst  of  the  slumbering  multi- 
tude, and  stole  away  the  King's  spear  from  his  bedside,  but 
spared  his  life,  have  a  tender  grace  about  them  far  more  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  to  the  minstrel's  tales 
of  the  middle  ages  than  to  the  coarser  Greek  or  Roman  feeling. 
What  classical  hero,  save,  perhaps,  Alexander  the  Great,  would 
have  poured  out  the  water,  which  his  bravest  followers  had 
brought  for  him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  as  did  David  at 
Engedi?  These,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  well  reminds  us,  are 
actions  which  would  have  become  the  blameless  Bayard, 
which  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Galahad  might  have  performed. 
No  one  in  Homer,  who  was  a  later  writer  than  even  those  scribes 
of  the  days  of  Hezekiah  which  have  been  selected  by  M.  Renan 
and  the  German  commentators  as  the  age  when  Hebrew  genius 
developed,  had  any  conception  of  such  chivalry.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  while  David  was  ranging  over  the  "  hill  country  of 
Judsea,"  half  knight-errant,  half  cateran,  he  was  also  a  poet,  and 
that  his  compositions  during  that  wild  hunted  life  have  ever  since 
been  counted  among  the  world's  choicest  possessions.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, whose  intense  nationality  never  long  remains  hidden,  com- 
pares David,  when  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Achish,  to  "  a 
Scots  noble  in  disgrace  betaking  him  with  shame  and  wrath  to 
the  protection  of  the  English,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  warfare 
all  his  life.  In  the  same  way  the  banished  Douglas  sought 
refuge  in  England — nay,  even  a  Stuart,  Alexander  of  Albany, 
who  was  persecuted  by  his  brother  James  III.  on  warrant  no 
greater  than  that  of  Saul,  followed  the  same  example;  both, 
however,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  plots  against  their  native  king- 
dom, from  which  David  kept  himself  free."  She  might  have 
added  that  it  was  probably  the  Psalms  composed  at  this  time,  when 
he  was  "  fled  as  a  bird  into  the  hill,"  which  made  the  Psalter  so 
dear  to  Wallace  during  his  like  wanderings. 

When  David  got  possession  of  "  the  little  Jebusite  town  upon 
the  scarps  and  shelves  of  its  rocks,  which  had  been  counted  from 
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the  age  of  the  first  incursion  into  Canaan  among  the  cities  allotted 
to  Judah,  but  which,  it  is  curious  to  find,  still  held  its  fierce  local 
independence  five  or  six  generations  after,"  he  bad  no  thought  of 
doing  more  than  winning  a  stronghold  for  himself.  Probably  he 
had  hardly  looked  forward  to  his  own  life  being  henceforth  spent 
there  ;  his  cedar  palace,  and  the  temple  which  he  was  not  to  build, 
■were  far  from  his  thoughts ;  yet  at  that  moment 

the  little  city,  with  its  strong  fort  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
its  deep  ravines  below,  the  ledges  of  rock  upon  which  its 
dwellings  were  perched,  came  out  for  ever  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  ancient  ages,  and  was  made  into,  not  the  centre  of 
Israel  alone,  but  of  a  great  undiscovered  world  of  which  its 
conquerors  knew  nothing — empires  mighty  and  famous,  races 
undeveloped  or  unborn,  of  which  its  little  history,  its  insigni- 
ficant forces,  its  strange  people,  should  shape  both  the  character 
and  the  fate. 

Strange  and  wonderful  destiny  for  a  rude  Eastern  village, 
wrapped  round  with  the  .stony  involutions  of  inhospitable 
hills !  Athens  was  not  as  yet,  far  less  any  trace  in  the  dark- 
ness of  imperial  Rome ;  nay,  even  Troy  was  not,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  its  legendary  struggles.  It  is  the  most  bewilder- 
ing thought  when  we  attempt  to  look  back,  with  all  our 
modern  theories  of  advancing  progress  and  the  development  of 
the  human  race,  and  see,  amid  the  mists  that  covered  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  incident  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  happened 
yesterday,  far  more  clear  than  the  events  which  are  taking 
place,  for  instance,  in  India,  notwithstanding  all  the  electric 
telegraphs  in  the  world.  What  was  there  in  that  little  town 
among  the  hills  that  it  should  thus  come  for  ever  into  the 
moral  landscape,  be  taken  and  retaken,  ruined  and  burned, 
and  raised  again,  century  after  century,  age  after  age,  without 
ever  losing  its  supreme  place  in  the  thoughts  or  its  supreme 
influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  ?  How  the  Greek 
— invented,  himself  and  all  his  works,  centuries  later — would 
have  scorned  and  the  Roman  have  laughed  at  such  a  possi- 
bility !  Yet  there  it  stands,  having  outlived  and  transformed 
them  all,  having  printed  its  history  upon  the  very  souls  of 
nations  unborn,  standing  still  among  its  ruins,  waiting  in 
silence  for  who  knows  what  final  demonstration  ?  The 
scientific  philosopher  does  well  to  keep  his  questioning,  his 
gibes,  his  arguments  for  a  miracle  of  a  moment,  for  which  the 
narrator  had  no  leisure,  and  saw  no  necessity  to  furnish  proof. 
But  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  that  miracle  of  the  world, 
or  demand  of  the  great  witness  of  all  the  ages  how  such  a 
prodigy  might  be. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  brilliant 
description  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  of  Solomon's  golden  reign, 
that  roy  al  pessimist,  whose  great  heart  was  sick  with  d  isappointments 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  seeming  glory,  probably,  as  here  suggested, 
at  the  thought  that  there  was  none  but  a  fool  to  Inherit  his  name 
and  to  carry  on  his  mighty  works,  his  splendour  and  power. 
From  henceforth  the  .story  is  a  pitiful  one.  From  the  tale  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  despite  its  fitful  gleams 
of  prosperity  and  its  Augustan  age  under  Hezekiah,  down  to  the 
last  scene  of  all — the  captive  King  who  was  led  away  blinded 
after  seeing  his  children  impaled — the  reader  turns  sadly  away. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  three  really  admirable  chapters  on  the  three 
greatest  of  the  Prophets  who  illustrated  this  sorrowful  time — 
chapters  which  do  more  to  bring  the  last  scenes  of  the  expiring 
kingdom  actually  before  us  than  any  catalogue  of  kings  and 
battles.  Then  comes  Nehemiah's  midnight  ride  round  the  ruined 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  rebuilding  of  them,  when  "  every 
builder  girt  on  his  sword  ere  he  took  up  the  peaceful  trowel,  and 
every  hodman  carried  a  weapon " ;  and  so  we  come  to  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees,  where  classical  names  jostle  so  strangely  with 
Hebrew  ones,  "  revealing  the  extraordinary  development  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  little  cluster 
of  Canaanitish  nations  ;  when  Damascus,  and  then  Nineveh,  and 
then  Babylon,  were  the  homes  of  the  conquerors,  and  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  unknown.  Lysimachus,  Nicanor,  Gorgias, 
are  the  titles  of  opposing  generals :  Menelaus  is  an  apostate 
priest ;  "  Quintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius,  ambassadors  of 
the  Romans,"  send  letters  to  the  Jews.  All  is  changed  from 
the  old  world,  yet  there  is  little  change  in  the  one  obstinate, 
self-contained  people  which  holds  the  central  place."  It  was 
during  this  period  that  there  was  built  up  that  tremendous 
edifice  of  formalism  which  we  meet  with  again  among  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time.  Into  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  and  greatest 
chapter,  entitled  "  The  Final  Tragedy,"  we  shall  not  Intrude. 
Beautifully  and  reverently  as  it  is  written,  its  subject  renders 
it  unfitting  to  be  discussed  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
Yet  one  cannot  clearly  see  why  the  history  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem should  come  to  an  end  together  with  our  Saviour's 
cross  and  passion.  Surely  Constantine  and  Helena,  Godfrey 
and  Tancred,  Saladin  and  Richard,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  names  with  which  the  Holy  City  is  connected,  would  supply 
material  for  another  and  scarcely  less  interesting  volume.  But 


the  object  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  primarily  in  view  was  to 
help  readers  of  the  Bible  to  understand  and  realize  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read,  and  she  has  not  cared  to  travel  beyond  the 
date  of  the  New  Testament.  Although  she  modestly  refuses  to 
take  credit  for  having  written  a  book  which  has  "any  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  erudite,"  and  advises  them  "not  to  lose  ten 
tickings  of  their  watch  on  this  unprofitable  writing,"  yet  we 
fancy  there  are  but  few  who  know  so  much  about  Jerusalem  that 
this  book  can  have  nothing  to  teach  them. 


TWO  CHESS  BOOKS.* 

"IVT  R.  HOFFER  has  laid  himself  out  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  technical  primer  of  chess,  and  in  the  little 
book  which  has  apparently  been  reprinted  without  alteration 
from  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Card  and  Table  Gaines  he  certainly  goe& 
far  towards  achieving  his  purpose.  There  are  scores  of  chess- 
books  to-day  for  every  one  that  was  in  use  thirty  years  ago,  and 
possibly  all  of  them  contain  enough  substance  and  method  to 
initiate  a  beginner  into  the  less  recondite  mysteries  of  the  game. 
Amongst  such  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  a  new  instructor  must 
be  able  to  show  very  good  credentials  if  he  would  escape  the 
charge  of  presumption  ;  and  Mr.  Ilofl'er,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  chess  in  England,  is  enti- 
tled by  his  record  to  an  attentive  hearing.  His  work  has  less 
pretence  about  it  than  that  of  sundry  professors  who  have 
gone  before  him;  yet  it  has  various  qualities  which  commend 
it  as  a  sound,  simple,  and  practical  handbook.  Its  two  hundred! 
and  forty  pages  are  not  more  than  a  well-disposed  learner  could 
assimilate  with  considerably  less  trouble  than  we  devoted  in  our 
schoolboy  days  to  mastering  the  large  print  in  the  Latin  Primer ; 
and,  once  digested,  they  would  suffice  to  equip  a  very  formidable 
amateur.  Briefly  stated,  the  book  contains  fifty  pages  of  elemen- 
tary information,  seventeen  ordinary  openings  and  defences,  seven 
gambits,  and  five  "  close  games,"  with  a  score  of  endings  admir- 
ably selected  and  expounded — the  last  feature  being,  to  our  mind, 
more  satisfactory  than  the  corresponding  section  in  any  other 
treatise  of  similar  scope.  The  value  of  the  odd  pawn,  the  various- 
methods  by  which  its  possessor  may  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
especially  the  all-important  theory  of  the  opposition,  are  set  forth 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  teacher,  lucidly  and  without  an  un- 
necessary word.  The  practical  illustrations  of  the  openings, 
accompanied  by  numerous  diagrams,  are  arranged  on  the  sensible 
plan  of  keeping  to  the  best  moves  on  both  sides,  and  ignoring  the 
bad  ones — which,  indeed,  the  beginner  will  easily  learn  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Hoffer  is  not  given  to  dogmatizing  on  his  own  account,  or^ 
at  any  rate,  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  exposi- 
tion. There  is  consequently  not  much  inducement  to  join  issue 
with  him  on  particular  points,  though,  of  course,  opinions  will 
always  be  found  to  differ  on  critical  moves  which  commit  the 
attack  or  defence  to  special  lines  of  play.  In  the  Scotch  game, 
when  Black  plays  4Q  to  R5,  .with  the  object  of  snatching  a 
pawn  (p.  141),  Mr.  Hoff'er  continues  with  (White)  5Kt  to  Kt5, 
leading  to  the  recovery  of  the  pawn,  after  exchanging  Queens  and 
a  piece.  W^e  imagine,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  best 
players  would  agree  that  Kt  to  QB3  is  a  stronger  move  for 
White,  and  one  which  leaves  him  longer  in  possession  of  his 
opening  advantage.  Again,  in  the  Muzio  Gambit  (p.  163),  we 
are  told  that  White's  advance  of  the  King's  pawn  at  his  seventh 
move  is  a  "  compulsory  sacrifice.  '  But  is  it,  according  to  the 
strongest  play,  a  sacrifice  worth  making?  P  to  Q3  is  unquestion- 
ably a  strong  continuation  of  the  Muzio  at  this  point,  and  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  even  within  Mr.  Hofi'er's  self-imposed 
limitations.  But  we  are  not  anxious  to  find  points  for  criticism 
in  a  book  so  well  adapted  for  its  professed  purpose,  and  which 
the  author  has  been  at  pains  to  make  trustworthy  and  accurate. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  needlessly  severe  remark  if 
we  were  to  call  Mr.  Gossip's  Chess-Player's  Vade-Mecum  and 
Pocket  Guide  to  the  Openings  a  colourable  imitation  of  Mr. 
Mortimer's  Chess-Player's  Potkef-Book  and  Manual  of  the  Open- 
ings. Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of  the  two  books  may  well 
leave  any  candid  person  at  a  loss  to  justify  the  publication  of  the 
later  work.  It  is  over  a  year  since  we  drew  attention  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  novel  and  convenient  Pocket- 
Book.  Mr.  Gossip's  Vade-Mecum  has  a  blue  cover  instead  of  a 
red  one ;  it  is  a  little  longer  and  broader,  and  it  gives  twelve 
moves  to  a  line  in  place  of  ten.  Otherwise  the  idea,  method, 
shape,  and  general  contents,  even  to  the  supplementary  analyses 

•  Chess.    By  L.  Hoffer.    Lonilon  :  Eoutledire  &  Sons.  1892. 

Tlie  C/iess- Player's  Vade-Mecnm  and  Pocktt  Guide  to  the  Openings; 
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in  the  appendix,  are  nearly  identical.  Mr.  Gossip  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  say,  as  he  does  say  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  want 
of  such  a  treatise  has  long  been  felt,"  and  that  "  a  void  in 
current  chess  literature"  will  be  filled  by  his  "Pocket  Guide." 
There  was  no  want  and  no  void,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr. 
Mortimer's  Pocket-Book  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  chess- 
players. The  credit  of  this  particular  notation  and  arrangement, 
whereby  a  stated  number  of  moves  in  the  principal  variations  of 
each  opening  are  set  forth  in  single  lines  across  the  page,  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  rapid  consultation,  belongs  exclusively 
to  Mr.  Mortimer.  It  argues  a  remarkable  lack  of  information,  at 
the  very  least,  to  ignore  a  work  which  must  be  familiar  to  the 
great  majority  of  players. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  KEATS.* 


LITTLE  while  before  his  death  Joseph  Severn  said  : — 
With  a  truth  that  was  ever  inapplicable  to  Keats,  I  may 


say  that  of  all  I  have  done  with  brush  or  pen,  as  artist  or 
man,  scarce  anything  will  long  outlast  me,  for  writ  in  water 
indeed  are  my  best  deeds  as  well  as  my  worst  failures ;  yet 
through  my  beloved  Keats  I  shall  be  remembered — in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  revere  my  beloved  Keats  there  will  be  a 
corner  of  loving  memory  for  me. 

There  was  no  affectation,  no  element  of  mock-modesty,  in  this 
renunciation  of  anything  like  personal  fame.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  expression  of  a  rare  sense  of  the  true  relation  of  things. 
Few  men  who  have  striven  through  a  long  life  to  excel  in  one  of 
the  arts,  and  who  have  frequently  seemed  to  excel,  would  be 
•capable,  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  unusually  fortunate  career,  of 
such  moral  clairvoyance  as  this.  While  Mr.  Severn  lived,  all 
must  have  desired  to  deprecate  his  self-renunciation.  Now  that 
lie  is  gone,  we  may  be  content  to  take  him  at  his  own  wise  valua- 
tion. He  knew  better  than  his  flatterers ;  he  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  through  his  beloved  friend  that  he  would  be  perma- 
nently remembered. 

Joseph  Severn  was  born  in  Hoxton,  then  "  a  remote  village  to 
the  north  of  London,"  on  the  7th  of  December,  1793  He  was, 
therefore,  nearly  two  years  older  than  Keats,  instead  of  being,  as 
used  to  be  stated,  more  than  one  year  younger.  He  showed  a 
precocious  tendency  to  draughtsmanship,  even  from  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  his  parents  eagerly  accepted  the  omen,  and  prepared 
to  train  him  to  be  an  artist.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  boy  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  William  Bond,  "  an  engraver  in  the  chalk 
manner."  Mr.  Sharp  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  discover  more 
than  this  about  Severn's  master,  and  the  name,  indeed,  is  now  a 
very  obscure  one.  But  Bond  was  at  that  time  an  engraver  in 
considerable  practice.  He  published  creditable  plates  after  Shee 
and  Westall,  and  even  after  Reynolds,  and  be  may  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  original  governors  of  the  Society  of  Engravers, 
founded  in  1803.  The  first  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of 
Severn,  and  one  which  might  well  have  been  the  last,  was  his 
falling  in  a  nasty  rush  outside  the  pit  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  being  trodden  nearly  to  death.  His  unconscious  body, 
"  trampled  out  like  a  pancake,"  was  lifted  out,  and  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  inanimate  ;  but  was  at  length  restored  to  conscious- 
ness, "a  universal  bruise  from  head  to  foot."  In  after  years, 
Severn  was  wont  to  propound  a  curious  theory  that  something  evil 
•or  unhealthy  was,  at  this  time,  crushed  out  of  him,  and  that  it  was 
after  this  accident  that  he  first  began  to  enjoy  a  vivid  vitality. 
The  experiment  might  perhaps  be  tried  on  torpid  persons  and 

pessimists." 

It  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  not  be  known  exactly  when 
and  where  Severn  became  acquainted  with  Keats ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly while  he  was  still  an  engraver's  apprentice.  Severn's  memory 
was,  as  Mr.  Sharp  has  frequently  occasion  to  remind  us,  loose  and 
untrustworthy;  he  adopted  all  sorts  of  dates,  from  1813  to  1817, 
as  that  which  gave  him  the  friendship  of  his  life.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  young  men  first  met  in  the  spring  of  18 16.  Keats 
was  at  that  time  a  dresser  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  he  was  completing 
his  twenty-first  year,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  was  admitting  to  his  friends  the  composition  of 
Terses.  These  were  as  yet  feeble  and  modish,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  the  hymn  beginning  "  God  of  the  golden  bow,"  in 
which  a  very  wise  critic  might  have  detected  the  approaching  or 
crescent  Keats.  But  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  developing  out  of 
immaturity  into  greatness  of  style,  and  Severn  had  the  happiness 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  poet  at  this  moment  of  un- 
rivalled interest. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later  that  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  the  two  lads  began  to  take  their  long  and 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Severn.  By  William  Sharp.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1892. 


enthusiastic  walks  beyond  Highgate  Woods  or  over  ITampstead 
Heath.  Evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  the  elder  fell  imme- 
diately under  the  spell  of  the  younger  man,  or  that  Severn's  voca- 
tion for  tine  art  was  marvellou.'^lj  quickened  by  Keats's  advice 
and  energetic  praise.  In  December  18 1 8  Severn  was  successful 
in  the  biennial  contests  of  the  Koyal  Academy  schools,  and  won 
the  Gold  Medal  with  a  composition  of  Spenser's  "  Cave  of  Despair," 
the  treatment  of  which  had  been  indicated  to  him  by  Keats ;  this 
victory  was  the  more  marked  because  twelve  years  had  passed 
since  any  work  had  been  produced  deserving  the  award.  By  this 
time,  however,  Severn  had  not  failed  to  perceive  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  physique,  once  so  brilliantly  vigorous,  of 
his  young  friend.  We  follow  in  the  pages  of  this  memoir,  with 
some  interesting  variations,  the  familiar  and  distressing  chronicle 
of  the  failure  of  Keats's  health,  paralleled  as  it  was  by  the  equally 
rapid  and  sure  development  of  his  genius.  In  spite  of  Severn's 
success  at  the  schools,  his  first  year  of  independent  struggle  as  an 
artist  was  one  of  great  disappointment  and  privation  to  him, 
although  he  exhibited  in  the  summer  of  1819  two  works  which 
were  much  noticed,  the  picture  called  "  Hermia  and  Helena,"  and 
the  now-famous  miniature  of  Keats. 

It  was  in  September  1820  that  William  Ilaslam  called  on 
Severn  one  evening,  and  told  him  that  it  was  decided  that  Keats 
must  leave  at  once  for  Italy  in  a  vessel,  and,  feeble  as  he  was, 
must  travel  alone.  "  Severn,"  said  Haslam,  "  why  should  you 
not  go  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  If  I  can  have  six  hours,  in  that 
time  I'll  be  ready."  What  else  happened  on  this  occasion,  which 
opened  so  momentous  and  so  romantic  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  English  poetry,  the  painter  shall  himself  describe  : — 

Straight  I  went  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  gave  me  a 
letter  to  Canova  and  another  to  a  German  artist.  On  my  way 
I  went  to  my  dear  angel-mother,  who  was  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  approved  and  undertook  to  get  my  trunk  ready  so 
that  I  might  depart  at  daylight.  During  the  evening  and 
night  I  managed  to  settle  all  my  affairs,  and  with  a  solitary 
25/.,  fortunately  paid  me  for  a  miniature  of  a  lady  in  a  white 
satin  bonnet  and  feathers,  I  returned  to  my  father's  house 
just  after  midnight,  to  take  farewell  of  my  dear  family,  from 
whom  I  had  never  till  then  been  (definitely)  separated. 

In  another  account  he  tells  us  that  his  father  was  so  vehemently 
opposed  to  his  going,  that  later  on  in  the  evening,  when  Joseph 
tried  to  pass  the  doorway  with  his  trunk,  old  Mr.  Severn  struck 
his  son  down  to  the  ground  in  his  desperation. 

In  so  abrupt  and  inauspicious  a  way  did  this  extraordinary 
episode  open.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  here  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Maria  Croivther,  which  have  often  been  minutely 
chronicled  before,  although  without  several  very  interesting  in- 
cidents here  printed  from  Severn's  memoranda.  On  the  i8th  of 
September,  1820,  the  friends  started,  reached  Naples  on  the  21st 
of  October,  and  towards  the  middle  of  November  were  in  Rome. 
On  the  23rd  of  February,  1821,  Keats  died  in  the  arms  of  Severn, 
and  this  period  of  five  months  is  the  famous,  and  indeed  the  im- 
portant, section  of  the  painter's  long  life.  During  these  weeks 
there  was  entrusted  to  his  care  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  lives,  and  all  that  patience,  piety,  resource  could  do 
to  alleviate  the  inevitable  anguish,  this  most  unselfish  friend 
performed  amid  circumstances  of  extreme  personal  anxiety  and 
discomfort.  For  the  noble  stress  of  these  five  bitter  months, 
spent  face  to  face  with  death,  Severn  claims  the  gratitude  of 
Englishmen.  That  he  lived  afterwards  for  more  than  sixty  years 
was  only  an  incident,  though  a  very  agreeable  one. 

When  Keats  was  buried  Severn  had  time  to  look  about  him  in 
Rome,  and  to  realize  that  he  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources. The  long  strain  upon  his  nerves  brought  on  a  severe 
and  dangerous  illness,  through  which  he  was  nursed  gratuitously 
by  that  excellent  Dr.  Clark  who  had  tended  Keats.  He  met 
with  great  kindness,  which  he  chronicles  in  these  interesting 
words  : — 

After  the  death  of  Keats  my  countrymen  in  Rome  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  evincing  the  greatest  kindness 
towards  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  persons  who 
admired  and  encouraged  my  beautiful  pursuit  of  painting,  in 
which  I  was  then  a  very  poor  student,  but  with  my  eyes 
opening  and  my  soul  awakening  to  a  new  region  of  art,  and 
beginning  to  feel  the  wings  growing  for  artistic  flights  I  had 
always  been  dreaming  about.  In  all  this,  however,  there  was 
a  solitary  drawback ;  there  were  few  Englishmen  at  Rome 
who  knew  Keats's  works,  and  I  could  scarcely  persuade  any 
one  to  make  the  efl'ort  to  read  them,  such  was  the  prejudice 
against  him  as  a  poet.  ..."  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water,  and  his  ivorks  in  7nilk  and  water  " — this  I  was 
condemned  to  hear  for  years  repeated,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  pasquinade  ;  but  I  should  explain  it  was  from  those  who 
were  not  aware  that  I  was  the  friend  of  Keats. 

He  went  on  painting  bravely,  and  before  Christmas  succeeded 
in  winning  for  three  years  an  Academy  pension  of  130^.  annually. 
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So  closed,  with  a  ray  of  sunlight,  this  dark  year  1821.  Severn 
■went  on  living  at  Rome,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  little  Roman  colony.  How  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  how 
in  1828  it  was  violently  broken  oft' in  consequence  of  the  painter's 
pretension  to  the  hand  of  her  ward.  Miss  Montgomerie,  how,  in 
spite  of  the  tumultuous  indignation  of  the  Countess,  Severn  pre- 
sently married  that  young  lady,  and  how  he  was  mysteriously 
blackmailed  by  minions  of  the  Pope,  must  not  be  told  in  this  place. 
In  1 84 1,  after  an  exile  of  twenty  years,  Severn  returned  to 
London,  where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  i860,  when  he  was 
appointed  British  Consul  in  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Campagna 
towards  the  city  which  was  once  more  to  become  his  home,  and,  as 
Rome  reappeared  to  his  vision,the  memory  of  "my  beloved  Keats" 
was  still,  after  forty  years,  the  predominant  emotion  in  his  heart. 
His  earliest  visit  was  to  the  grave  of  the  poet,  upon  which  he 
gazed  at  first  "  without  pain,  but  with  a  proud  exultation,"  but 
soon  "  with  the  throb  as  of  a  wound  at  his  heart."  These  are  his 
own  words,  and  they  testify,  as  do  the  whole  series  of  his  letters 
and  memoranda,  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Keats. 

Severn  resided  nearly  twenty  years  longer  in  Rome,  and  died 
at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1879,  '^^^  eighty-seventh  year. 
His  death-bed  was  soothed  by  the  hope  that,  in  defiance  of  a 
recent  law,  he  would  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  and 
almost  the  last  word  caught  on  his  dying  lips  was  "  Keats."  The 
story  of  this  amiable  and  gifted  man  is  arranged  with  simplicity 
and  in  perfect  good  taste  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  who  has  very 
properly  allowed  Severn  so  far  as  possible  to  be  his  own  bio- 
grapher. The  volume  is  adorned  by  various  interesting  portraits 
and  designs. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  NOVELLO'S  valuable  series  of  primers  is  con- 
tinued with  an  Analysis  of  Form,  by  Mr.  Harding,  illus- 
trated by  a  close  examination  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte.  This  latter  has  been  most  carefully  performed,  and 
will  be  found  a  great  assistance  to  the  student  of  music  generally, 
and  of  Beethoven  in  particular.  From  the  same  house  we  have 
an  "  Overture  to  Richard  III."  by  German,  a  most  charming 
addition  to  pianoforte  duets.  It  is  extremely  well  written,  and 
one  cannot  help  wishing  more  was  to  follow.  Three  pianoforte 
pieces  by  Strelezki  are  decidedly  graceful,  but  we  think  some- 
what wanting  in  originality.  This  remark,  by  the  way,  applies 
equally  to  two  songs,  "  Tell  her,  0  tell  her "  and  "  The  day  is 
ending,"  and  to  a  "  Yalse  S^rieuse,"  by  the  same  composer,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Page.  Do  not  let  it  he  imagined 
that  we  in  any  way  wish  to  encourage  that  unhealthy  craze  for 
originality  which  so  frequently  ends  in  the  production  of  bad 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  condemn  it.  To  return  to 
Messrs.  Novello.  Mr.  Loder  has  arranged  an  album  of  old 
English  songs,  fairly  representative,  and  Miiller  one  of  very 
pretty  and  melodious  "  Forest  Pieces "  for  violin  and  piano. 
Although  these  latter  present  nothing  particularly  striking,  they 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  violin-players.  Two  settings  to 
music,  by  J.  F.  H.  Read,  of  words  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  are 
well  written  ;  we  prefer  the  first,  "  Oh,  were  I  slumbering  deep," 
which  is  particularly  pleasing.  Three  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  by 
Mahllig,  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  recommend  ;  and  a 
song,  "  Music  when  soft  voices  die,"  appears  to  be  more  a  study 
in  modulation  than  anything  else. 

In  addition  to  the  songs  and  music  of  Strelezki  already  alluded 
to,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Page  have  given  us  "  The  Peace  of  God," 
by  Gounod,  a  song  in  the  best  sacred  style  of  the  great  composer. 
Violin-players  will  do  well  to  possess  "  Cremona  Sketches,"  by 
Angela  Meadows  ;  whilst  a  "  Barn  Dance  "  and  a  "  March  "  by 
Fabian  Rose  are  just  a  dance  and  a  march,  and  nothing  more. 

Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  publish  a  song  by  Frank  Moir, 
entitled  "  Go  not,  sweet  Day,"  decidedly  above  the  average,  and 
a  taking  drawing-room  song,  "Don"t  Cry,"  by  R.B.Addison. 
"  Spirit  of  Love,"  a  song  in  B  flat,  by  Edwin  Lloyds,  has  much 
in  it  to  recommend,  but  the  effect  is,  we  think,  somewhat  marred 
by  the  constant  change  of  time.  In  a  song,  "  Guard  my  Beloved 
One,"  by  Angelo  Mascheroni,  one  is  struck  with  the  peculiarity 
of  selecting  a  very  lively  rhythm  wherewith  to  give  expression 
to  a  very  earnest  prayer  ;  a  morceau  de  genre,  "  Margherita,"  by 
the  same  composer,  is  simple,  but  the  ideas  it  contains  might 
well  be  compressed  into  fewer  pages.  This  may  well  also  apply, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  a  Barcarole  in  A  flat,  by 
Palmieri,  which  is,  however,  soft  and  pleasing. 

"  Drei  Clavierstiicke,"  Op.  98,  by  Nicolai  von  Wilm,  published 
by  Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers,  are  good,  but  the  ideas  contained 
in  them  are  few,  and  one  is  apt  to  weary  with  the  constant 


repetition.  A  Gavotte,  "  Evelyn,"  by  Szarvady,  is  a  Gavotte  of 
a  well-worn  type;  we  notice  something  strange  in  the  rhythm, 
of  the  introduction.  A  Romance  in  F  for  Violin  and  Piano,  by 
Charles  H.  Fogg,  is  good,  whilst  Six  Tenor  Songs,  Ijy  Frederick 
Corder,  are  decidedly  pretty,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  short. 

Morley  &  Co.  send  us  an  effective  "  Barn  Dance  "  by  Vale  Lane, 
and  a  pleasing  song  in  "Because,"  by  Phcebe  Otway,  though  in 
the  latter  we  confess  to  not  liking  the  close  on  a  weak  bar. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  has  written  one  of  his  very  clever  songs  irh 
"  What  does  little  Birdie  say  ?  " — an  efl^ective  transcription  of 
whicli  has  been  recently  given,  we  note,  at  Princes'  Hall,  with 
considerable  success. 

Singing  masters  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  a  dearth  of 
text-books  to  assist  them,  and  Messrs.  Ricordi  have  now  pub- 
lished a  series  of  volumes  by  G.  Nava,  newly  edited  and  revised 
by  Henry  Blower.  Volume  I.  of  the  series  is  now  before  us, 
containing  a  Solfeggi  for  medium  voices,  admirably,  we  think, 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Prince  Sprite,  a  small  Operetta,  by  F.  (A.  Marshall,  pub- 
lished by  Novello,  and  a  Cantata  for  female  voices,  entitled 
Mai/  Morn,  by  J.  Maude-Crament  (Forsyth  Bros.),  are  works 
of  some  merit,  and  are,  doubtless,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  ;  as  light  drawing-room  music  they 
would  be  pretty  and  effective ;  as  substantial  music  they  will 
not  bear  criticism. 

The  Organists'  Library  receives  a  valuable  addition  in  au 
"  Allegretto  Pastorale,"  by  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Wareing  (Novello). 
The  melodies  and  the  harmonic  treatment  are  decidedly  graceful 
and  pleasing  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  frequently  seen  a 
pastorale  written  in  common  time.  From  the  same  publishers  we 
have  Twelve  Fugues  by  Albrechtsberger,  edited  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Marchant,  The  composer's  name  carries  us  back  a  long 
while,  and  little  of  his  mus'c  now  lives;  but  when  we  remember 
him  as  the  master  of  Beethoven,  Sechter,  and  Hummel,  his  brighi 
and  lively  fugues,  commonplace  perhaps  now,  will  be  played  and 
listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Book  I.  of  a  series  termed  the  "  Organist's  Library,"  by  Dr> 
W^  J.  Westbrook,  calls  for  no  particular  remark. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  AMERICA.* 

npHIS  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America  is  only  worth  men- 
tioning  as  an  example  of  a  very  bad  practice  to  which  pub- 
lishers have  been  too  much  addicted,  and  which  is  apparently 
becoming  more  common.  We  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with 
the  text.  Admiral  Burney's  Chronological  Sistory  of  Discovery; 
in  the  South  Seas  is  a  book  which  has  taken  its  place  this  many  a 
day.  The  account  of  the  Buccaneers  which  fills  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth  volume  is  beyond  dispute  the  best  in  existence.  We 
do  not  even  see  any  harm  in  taking  it  out  of  the  general  history  to 
which  it  belongs  and  printing  it  by  itself.  Admiral  Burney  treated 
the  buccaneer  voyages  as  forming  by  themselves  one  large  and 
varied  ejnsode  in  the  history  of  adventure  in  the  South  Seas.  It 
is  quite  sound  and  critical  to  so  treat  them.  No  harm,  then, 
would  be  done  by  republishing  his  chapters  on  the  Buccaneers 'm 
a  proper  way.  But  what  is  not  sound  or  critical,  what  is, 
to  say  the  least,  slovenly,  is  to  do  this  without  introduction, 
notes,  or  explanation  as  to  where  the  text  came  from.  This  i.s 
precisely  what  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have  done. 
The  book  is  published  with  a  certain  pretension  in  printing  and 
paper.  It  is  described  as  coming  from  "The  Aberdeen  University 
Press."  There  is,  then,  an  attempt  to  represent  it  as  having  some, 
claim  to  be  received  as  a  creditable  publishing  venture.  Yet 
all  that  is  given  it  in  the  way  of  apparatus  criticus  is  the  mislead- 
ing line  on  the  title-page,  "Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1816." 
The  edition  of  what  ?  Nobody  would  learn  from  these  words  that 
this  volume  is  taken  from  one  volume  of  the  five  of  the  Chrono- 
logical History  which  appeared  at  diff'erent  times  between  1803 
and  1817  ;  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  author  himself,  though  he 
was  an  interesting  man,  had  served  under  Cook,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Burney  the  historian  of  music,  the  brother  of  "  Evelina," 
the  friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Southey.  There  is  not  a  single  note, 
though  the  narrative,  good  as  it  is,  would  be  the  better  for 
several. 


NEW  PRINT. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird  a  fine,  if  slightly 
rough,  etching  on  vellum,  by  M.  Louis  Richeton,  of  Walt 
Whitman.  It  is  a  head  only,  and  not  too  large,  twelve  inches  by- 
nine,  and  thus  unlike  so  much  of  the  work  we  have  noticed  of 
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Jate  under  iliis  heading.  The  heavy  lines  on  the  right  side  of  the 
beard  give  it  a  touch  of  vigour— perl.aps  of  a  little  coarseness- 
mot  uncharacteristic  of  the  poet.  The  keeping  is  admirable, 
everything  leading  up  to  the  grey  eye,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to 
the  eyelid.  M.  Richeton  has,  no  doubt,  learned  how  to  do  this 
without  efibrt  from  a  greater  etcher  than  himself— namely,  the 
immortal  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt  would  have  enjoyed  either 
painting  or  etching  such  a  subject  as  this.  The  print  comes  out 
just,  if  only  just,  in  time,  and  will  be  treasured  by  the  admirers 
of  Whitman  as  much  as  by  the  admirers  of  etching. 


ADVICE  TO  PLAYWRIGHTS.* 

MR.  FRANK  ARCHER,  an  actor  of  ability,  who  is  best 
remembered  for  his  performance  of  Dudley  Smooth  in 
Lord  Lytton's  Money,  has  attempted  an  impossible  task.  He 
■proposes  to  teach  something  that  cannot  be  taught,  or  it  should 
rather  be  said  that  cannot  be  taught  by  a  book,  for  we  most 
potently  believe  that  the  sole  reason  why  so  few  acceptable  plays 
are  written  is  because  would-be  dramatists  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  playwriticg  is  a  special  art.  A  novelist  may  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  way,  and  some  of  the  best  novels  are  those  which, 
least  accord  with  any  method  that  could  be  formulated  ;  but  a 
play  must  not  depart  too  far  from  certain  recognized  canons,  within 
which,  however,  there  is  ample  scope  for  wellnigh  infinite  fresh- 
ness and  variety.  Eut  at  the  same  time  no  man  can  set  down  on 
paper  the  manner  in  which  a  work  of  imagination  is  to  be  con- 
structed, and  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Archer  here  makes  the 
best  of  his  opportunity.  He  is  too  abstract.  Examples  are  the 
only  things  that  can  benefit  the  student,  examples  of  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid,  and  it  is  here  that  the  critic  of  any  given  play 
-has  a  great  advantage  over  the  writer  of  a  book.  The  critic  sees  a 
play,  and  if  he  is  efficient  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  points  out 
where  it  is  good  and  where  it  is  bad,  why  some  scenes  failed  to 
impress,  and  why  others,  on  the  contrary,  created  an  impression. 
We  cannot  see  how  the  enterprising  playwright  is  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Archer.  Supposing  that  be- 
fore the  aspirant  sat  down  he  read  the  book  carefully,  we  fail  to 
understand  what  assistance  he  could  gain.  From  some  passages, 
indeed,  he  could  certainly  gain  nothing  but  a  melancholy  conviction 
that  he  was  wasting  time ;  for  now  and  again  Mr.  Archer  produces  a 
feeble  little  truism  which  was  certainly  not  worth  writing  down, 
and  sometimes  he  makes  didactic  little  assertions  which  sound  like 
truisms,  but  are  not  true  at  all.  Thus  we  are  told  that  "  Farcical 
comedy  has  been  much  in  demand,  and,  when  successful,  has 
largely  beneBted  pecuniarily  both  the  manager  and  the  actor; 
"but  it  would  be  childish  to  say  to  a  novice  to  whom  has  occurred 
some  pathetic  or  powerful  situation,  '  Work  it  up  into  a  farcical 
comedy.' "  It  would,  indeed,  be  so  childish  that  the  warning  need 
not  have  been  given,  nor  need  the  statement  have  been  made 
that  if  a  play  is  successful  its  proprietors  benefit  pecuniarily. 
Its  success  is  established  by  the  people  who  pay  to  see  it ;  and, 
except  when  the  man  at  the  box-office  runs  away  with  the  receipts, 
the  manager  takes  them,  and  gives  the  author  some.  So,  again, 
Mr.  Archer  says,  "The  charge  of  being  spiritless  and  vapid  is  one 
not  likely  to  be  made  against  The  Chambermaids  or  &oubrettes  ; 
their  variety  is  as  great  as  their  popularity."  Are  there  many 
varieties  of  the  spirited  chambermaid  ?  We  have  not  met  them 
in  a  tolerably  long  acquaintance  with  the  drama. 

Somehow  Mr.  Archer  is  vague,  and  when  he  writes,  "  The 
I'illain  or  evil  genius  of  the  stage,  also,  is  not  easy  to  do  more  than 
generalize.  It  is  a  character  that  varies  in  sex,  age,  attributes, 
and  degree  of  wickedness."  The  statement  is  true.  All  villains 
are  not  men  of  forty-five  or  women  of  thirty,  and  though,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  a  little  short  of  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  they  do  vary 
in  their  degree  of  wickedness.  But  we  may  again  point  out 
that  this  was  too  obvious  to  be  worth  mention. 

Mr.  Archer  does  not  go  far  into  the  curious  question  why 
novelists  almost  invariably  fail  as  dramatists,  though  he  writes 
upon  it,  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  won  success  in  both 
capacities  can  only  name,  besides  Lord  Lytton,  a  pro- 
minent instance,  Goldsmith,  Holcroft,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Lover, 
Mrs.  Gore,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Charles  Reade,  Shirley  Brooks, 
and  Wilkie  Collins.  The  last-named  as  an  original  dramatist 
in  the  strict  sense  was  an  utter  failure.  His  Rank  and 
Miches,  produced  at  the  Adelphi,  was  so  absurdly  bad  that  it 
did  not  survive  a  week,  and  Lis  stage  versions  of  The  New 
Magdalen  and  Man  and  Wife  are  not  enough  to  give  their  writer 
a  place  as  a  dramatist.  Goldsmith  was  a  genius  who  wrote  one 
novel.  Charles  Reade  had  merit  in  both  ways  ;  but  the  list  is  a 
remarkably  scanty  one.    The  reasons  suggested  Jbr  the  novelist's 
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failure  or  indisposition  to  attempt  a  play  are  not  good  ones.  Mr. 
Archer  thinks  that  "  a  clever  novelist  in  making  a  dramatic 
efibrt " — what  the  author  apparently  means  to  say  is  in  making 
an  efibrt  to  write  a  drama — "  not  only  sacrifices  a  large  amount 
of  time  that  can  be  employed  with  pecuniary  profit,  but  is  apt  to 
find  that  stage- work  induces  a  certain  *  unsettlement,'  if  I  may 
coin  a  word,  that  is  somewhat  detrimental  to  his  ordinary  labours." 
We  doubt  the  unsettlement,  and  as  for  pecuniary  profit,  a  suc- 
cessful play  is  infinitely  more  profitable  than  a  correspondingly 
successful  novel.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  say  something  agree- 
able of  Mr  Archer's  book,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  appears  to 
greater  advantage  in  other  parts  than  in  that  of  author. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NO  volume  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale's  extremely  interesting 
History  of  the  Princes  of  Conde  (i),  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  that  containing  the  account  of  Rocroi,  has  been,  to  us  at 
least,  so  interesting  as  this  the  sixth,  which  describes  the  com- 
plicated and  kaleidoscopic  fights  between  Turenne  and  the  great 
Cond^  in  the  New  Fronde,  and  the  events  which  led  to  that 
struggle.  No  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  good  material  ready  to 
the  Duke's  hands.  But  our  experience  is  that  the  historian  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whether  he  be  a  Royal  Duke 
or  an  undergraduate,  is  by  no  means  invariably  to  be  trusted 
with  material  at  once  good  and  abundant.  To  present  a 
crowd  of  minor  details  without  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  the  main  personages  and  the  main  thread  of  story  have 
their  due  prominence,  may  or  may  not  be  a  difficult  thing 
in  itself,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  some  special  difficulty  for 
historians  of  our  generation.  The  Duke  has  managed  in  this 
respect  uncommonly  well.  Not  only  has  he  once  more  given 
proof  of  his  skill  as  a  military  historian  proper  in  the  description 
of  the  bigger  fights  of  Bleneau,  and  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  but  he  has  touched  otF  the  innumerable  skirmishes  and 
sieges,  and  the  quaint  runnings  and  ridings  across  France,  which 
now  and  then  took  place,  with  an  excellent  hand.  We  had 
hardly  thought  that  the  endless  dissolutions  and  regroupings  of 
parties  could  have  been  recounted  with  so  little  obscurity  and 
tediousness ;  while  the  historian  is  especially  to  be  commended 
for  the  fashion  in  which,  dealing  with  a  period  when  an  unusually 
large  number  of  the  other  personages  are  ever  of  more  than  minor 
interest,  he  contrives  to  keep  them  all  before  us. 

The  chief  successive  pictures  which  he  has  to  present  are  as 
follows : — There  is,  first,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Princes  at 
Vincennes,  Marcoussis,  and  Havre,  while  the  Princess  of 
Cond(5  "  reigns "  in  the  half-rebel  capital  of  Bordeaux,  and 
Turenne  still  supports  the  cause  of  the  Fronde  in  the  field. 
Then  comes  the  liberation  of  Cond^,  and  the  chops  and 
I  changes  leading  to  the  Second  Fronde,  in  which  Turenne  goes 
over  to  the  King,  or  rather  to  Mazarin,  and  in  which  Cond(5, 
at  liberty,  and  with,  after  a  fashion,  Paris  itself  as  well  as 
Bordeaux  for  his  capital,  the  Spaniards  and  Lorraine  for  his 
allies,  is  yet,  through  insufficient  supply  of  old  troops,  the  growing 
weight  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  the  steadier  genius  of  Turenne, 
gradually  forced  out  of  the  country.  This  latter  is  the  more 
interesting  division.  If  it  shows  in  parts  what  an  absolutely  con- 
summate general  Conde  was  in  particular  bursts  and  rallies,  it 
shows  also  how  incapable  he  was  either  of  keeping  his  troops 
long  in  hand,  or  of  managing  large  combined  operations. 
Yet  the  Duke  has  very  ingeniously  managed  to  make  his 
hero's  merits  appear  at  least  as  fully  as  his  defects.  Although 
the  division  of  the  Royal  armies  at  Bleneau  may  be  said  to 
have  invited  defeat,  and  though  the  commander  of  one  of 
them,  Hocquincourt  (beloved  for  the  sake  of  Saint-Evremond's 
immortal  conversation-portrait  of  him,  to  which,  we  think,  the 
Duke  does  not  refer,  though  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  very 
matter  in  it),  was  no  heaven-born  general.  Gondii's  attack  was 
admirable ;  and  Turenne's  appearance  and  Hocquincourt's  rally 
would,  in  the  case  of  many  leaders,  have  turned  victory  into 
defeat.  A  still  better  case  is,  we  think,  made  out  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine  matter.  It  was,  of  course,  a  battle  of  much  con- 
fused noise,  and  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
getting  any  good  out  of  the  frondeurs  than  Beaufort's  crack- 
brained  attack  on  the  barricade  in  the  Rue  de  Charenton.  The 
Prince's  army  was,  no  doubt,  finally  saved  only  by  Mademoiselle's 
famous  exploit  of  getting  the  gates  opened  and  the  Bastille 
cannon  fired  on  the  Royal  troops.  But,  as  the  Duke  clearly 
shows,  Turenne,  with  double  CondtS's  forces,  had  been  unable,  and 
admits  that  he  had  been  unable,  to  make  any  impression  on  him 
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whatever.  As  usual,  the  volume  lias  a  vast  appendix,  amounting 
to  about  two-fifths  of  its  bulk  of  unpublished  documents.  For 
ourselves,  we  rather  prefer  the  plan  of  giving  only  the  absolutely 
necessary  passages  of  such  documents,  and  giving  them  in  foot- 
notes. But  both  plans  have  their  advantages,  and  it  is  the 
historian's  right  to  choose  whichsoever  he  prefers.  We  should 
imagine,  however,  that  when  the  Duke  has  finished  his  task  it 
would  pay  hira  to  reprint  narrative  and  documents  separately,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  separate  sets  of  volumes. 

We  do  not  fully  share  jM.  Rouard  de  Card's  belief  in  inter- 
national arbitration  (2).  But  we  quite  admit  that  a  detailed 
history  of  what  it  has  done  is  a  valuable  thing,  and  this  is  what, 
though  his  title  might  give  a  somewhat  different  idea,  he  has 
actually  given  in  the  present  volume  for  the  period  since  the 
Geneva  award,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  another  for  earlier 
times.  We  should  like,  however,  to  have  from  M.  Rouard  de 
Card  or  some  other  partisan  of  arbitration  a  reasoned  reply  to 
the  following  question  : — "  Has  arbitration  ever  prevented  a  war 
which,  without  arbitration,  would  probably  have  happened  ? " 
For,  long  before  it  was  ever  invented,  it  was  customary  for 
nations  which,  for  this  or  that  reason,  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war 
to  settle  a  I'mniable  questions  which,  when  they  did  want  to  go 
to  war,  they  settled  by  the  sword. 

Of  school  books  we  have  before  us  two  of  Messrs.  Percival's 
Modern  French  Series,  selections  from  Gautier's  Voyage  en 
Espagne,  by  Mr.  Steel,  and  from  La  petite  Fadette,  by  Mr.  Aston 
Binns.  Both  have,  we  think,  been  adapted  for  school  use  before ; 
but  both  are  so  admirably  fitted  for  it  that  they  will  well  bear 
readjustment,  and  both  are  well  readjusted  in  the  present  in- 
stance. We  have  also,  from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  a  useful 
edition  of  Les  Fourberies  de  Scajnn,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Clarke. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  EEPRINTS. 

TF  there  is  any  book  that  especially  appeals  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness  of  a  virtuous  community,  it  is  Smuggling  Dags  and 
Smuggling  Ways  (Cassell  &  Co.),  the  "  Story  of  a  Lost  Art,'"  by 
Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Henry  N.  Shore.  People  do  not  smuggle 
nowadays,  or,  if  tbey  do,  it  is  in  a  paltry,  hang-dog,  sneaking 
fashion.  "  Bless  you !  they  haven't  tbe  heart  for  it,'"  as  the  old 
smuggler  observed  to  Mr.  Shore.  Wbat  kind  of  a  heart  they 
once  had  is  very  effectively  set  forth  in  this  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive volume.  Two  historical  periods  distinguish  the  practice  of 
the  lost  art  ;  the  "  free-trade  "  period  that  flourished  during  the 
last  century  and  ended  with  the  close  of  the  wars  with  France, 
and  the  "  scientific  "  period,  when  smuggling  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  brute  force  on  the  one  hand  and  of  incapacity  on  the  other. 
The  first  and  longer  period  is  naturally  more  fruitful  in  anecdote 
and  incident.  VolumeSj  as  the  writer  says,  might  be  filled  with 
strange  stories  of  the  "  free-traders,"  all  as  true  and  as  moving 
as  any  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  has  recorded  in  fiction,  or  that  pleasing 
yarn  of  Dorsetshire  smugglers  Mr.  Hardy  tells  in  Wesse.v.  Tales. 
JNIr.  Shore  gives  a  very  pretty  selection  of  true  stories.  At  the 
same  time  he  supplies  a  practical  exposition  of  the  craft,  with 
diagrams  illustrating  the  ingenious  appliances  for  running  cargoes, 
or  for  "  creeping  in,"  after  sinking  a  "  crop.''  This  section  of  his 
book,  together  with  his  account  of  the  preventive  system  and  the 
rise  of  the  Coastguard,  is  full  of  good  matter  that  is  both  novel 
and  interesting.  Altogether,  Mr.  Shore's  true  and  faithful  pictures 
of  smuggling  make  up  a  delightful  book. 

Mr.  Henry  Morley's  English  Writers  (Cassell  &  Co.)  has 
reached  an  eighth  volume  in  the  which  some  forty  years  of  six- 
teenth-century English  literature  are  dealt  with.  "  Surrey  to 
Spenser "  is  the  title,  though  it  were  more  correct  to  read 
"  Sidney  "  or  "  Raleigh  "  for  "  Spenser,"  seeing  that  "  the  poet's 
poet "  is  reserved  for  the  next  volume.  One  disadvantage  of  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  survey  of  English  literature  is  the  impossibility 
of  dealing  with  a  subject  conclusively.  In  this  volume,  for 
example,  the  early  masques  and  interludes  are  considered,  but 
only  imperfectly.  The  subject  must  recur  when  Ben  Jonson's 
masques,  half  a  century  later,  are  treated.  And  so  with  other 
matters,  and  the  effect  of  the  method  is  somewhat  iterative  and 
piecemeal. 

The  ingenious  author  of  The  Prigmenf,  in  his  short  story  Eiches 
or  Euin  (Iv(gan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  deals  with  a 
question  in  etbics  which  stern  moralists  refuse  to  entertain, 
though  weaker  or  more  subtle  minds  find  it  at  least  debatable. 
The  humane  person  will  put  an  animal,  in  bopeiess  circumstances, 
"  out  of  his  pain."    Is  it  lawful  to  do  as  much  for  your  friend  at 

(2)  Les  (lesliiiees  de  Varhitrnge  internnflnvnl  dipuis  le  tribimil  de  Geneve. 
Par  £.  Kouard  de  Card.    I'aris:  Ptdone-l.aiiriel. 


his  own  pitiful  request  ?  In  this  story  the  question  assumes  ai 
complex  form,  which  is  as  skilfully  presented  as  it  is  cleverly 
devised.  To  deal  with  it  in  detail  were  to  "tell  the  story'' — and 
to  make  an  ill  return  to  the  writer. 

In  his  Homilies  of  Science  (Chicago :  Open  Court  Company ; 
London  :  Arnold)  Dr.  Paul  Carus  is  intent  on  preaching  "ethics 
based  on  truth  only,"'  an  aim  that  should  be  productive  of  the 
ideal  lay  sermon,  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  the  absence  of 
all  Pilates  from  the  audience.  However,  Dr.  Carus,  though  a 
philosopher,  is  no  enemy  of  plain  speaking,  and  his  sermons  are 
not  less  practical  than  speculative.  For  instance,  he  observes 
rather  daringly,  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory  : — "  There  is  too  much 
talk  about  our  freedom,  as  if  no  liberty  had  existed  before  th& 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

Homage  to  Homer,  in  some  sort,  is  the  mark  of  the  preface  to 
Zululu,  the  Maid  of  Anahuac,  by  Hanna  A.  Foster  (Putnam's 
Sons),  an  epic  poem  in  rhymed  octosyllabics  on  the  heroic  age  of 
Mexico.  America,  it  seems,  awaits  her  Homer  or  Virgil.  But 
in  the  legends  of  Toltecs,  Myas,  and  other  primitive  peoples  there 
is  abundant  material  for  the  American  Homer,  and  he  needs  not  to 
trouble  himself  about  comparative  mythology.  "  The  masterly 
epic,"  remarks  the  author,  "  which  celebrates  the  abduction  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  the  induction  of  a  wooden  horse,  is  no  longer 
a  series  of  myths."  The  mythical,  decidedly,  is  not  prevalent  in 
Zululu,  the  style  of  which  is  modern,  the  theme  romantic,  the 
verse  fluent,  and  the  poetic  qualities  by  no  means  remarkable. 

In  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  series  we  have  German  Ballads 
(Scott),  translated  and  edited  by  Elizabeth  Craigmyle,  a  selection 
that  leads  off,  as  such  anthologies  generally  do,  with  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  ends  in  a  "  tail "  of  single  specimens  of  less  famous 
poets.  The  selection  is  well  chosen,  on  the  whole,  and  the  editor's 
preface  well  written  and  critical,  though  we  can  scarce  think  that 
Biirger  was  so  indebted  to  Percy  for  his  ballads  as  Mrs.  Craig- 
myle appears  to  imagine. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen's  comprehensive 
Bibliography  of  the  Violin,  De  Fidiculis  Bibliographia  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  comprises  "  Book  Sections  "  and  "Book  Extracts" 
— that  is,  it  deals  with  books  which  treat  of  the  violin,  or  allied 
instruments,  sectionally  and  at  some  length,  and  with  books  that 
only  touch  incidentally  on  the  violin.  The  present  issue  brings 
the  catalogue  raisonne  to  No.  312. 

The  immortal  Eiclacich  Tapers  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  reissued  in 
a  form  both  interesting  and  handy,  as  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition, 
with  illustrations,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,, 
who  treats  of  the  career  of  this  famous  book  to  date  with  brevity 
and  geniality. 

A  reprint  of  another  book,  once  famous  and  influential,  now 
little  read,  though  unforgotten,  is  The  Vindication  of  the  Eights 
of  Woman,  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (Walter  Scott),  edited  by  Mrs 
Pennell,  who  contributes  a  seasonable  and  sympathetic  prefatory 
note  on  the  author. 

Professor  William  Dwight  Witney's  German  and  English 
Dictioyiarg  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  has  excellent  claims  to  the  title 
"  compendious."  A  new  edition,  being  the  seventh  issued  in 
England,  has  just  appeared. 

From  Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  third,  and 
supplementary,  part  of  the  fourth,  remodelled  and  enlarged,  edition 
of  Dr.  Fliigel's  great  English- German  and  German-English  Dic- 
tionary, with  lists  of  verbs,  titles,  and  a  new  preface. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  A  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
Calculus,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Joseph  Edwards  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) ;  Professor  J.  K.  Hosmer's  Short  History  of  German 
Literature,  revised  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  a  popular  edition  of 
A  Plea  for  lAberiy  (John  Murray) ;  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Poetical 
Works,  "  Minerva  Library  "  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.) ;  The 
Angler's  Companion,  by  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  third  edition 
(Simpkin  &  Co.,  Limited) ;  The  Life  of  a  Fo.ihound,  illustrated, 
by  John  Miles  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  edited 
by  Miss  Yonge,  "G.  T."  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  Dreams^ 
by  Olive  Schreiner  (Fisher  Unwin). 

We  have  also  received  The  Hobby  Horse,  a  comedy,  by  A.  W. 
Pinero  (Ileinemann)  ;  The  Poets  of  Ireland,  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, in  three  parts,  by  David  J.  O'Donoghue  (Paternoster  Free 
Press) ;  A  Strange  Trio  of  Artists,  by  Cecil  R.  Cramer  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.)  ;  Army  Ejamination  Papers  in  Mathematics,  by 
J.  F.  Davis  (Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools," 
Ezekiel,  edited  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.  (Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press) ;  The  Pinch  of  Poverty,  by  the  "  Riverside 
Visitor"  (Isbister)  :  To-day,  To-morroiv,  and  For  Ever,  by  Kirkby 
Burton  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.);  More  Luck,  by  John  Strange 
Winter  (White  &  Co.) ;  Laboratory  Practice,  by  Professor  J.  P. 
Cook,  of  Harvard  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &Co.);  The 
Wealth  and  Progress  of  Xeiv  South  JJ'ales,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan, 
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fifth  issue  (Sydney :  Chapman) ;  Statistics  of  the  Colomj  of  New 
Zea/rtnt?  (Wellington  :  Didsbury)  ;  &nA.  The  Conditio7is  of  Female 
Labour  in  Ontario,  by  Jean  Thomson  Scott,  B.A.,  No.  3  of 
^'■Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science"  (Toronto: 
^^'arwick). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Adtektisements  intended  for  the  Satttrdat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Andekson'  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application, 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs, 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  ii  £1  10s.  id.  or  $7  89,  and  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agmcy,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Oi-ders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Satxtrdat  Review  wtay  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


at  Two  o  clock.  On  the  Evenings  of  these  days  •■  RICHELIEU  "  will  be  pliived.  Cardinsl 
Richelieu,  Mr.  IRVING.  Box  OfBce  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  ouen  Ten  to  Five,  and  durinz  the  uer- 
formaoce.  8eat«  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

C;T.  GEORGE'S   DAY,  Saturday,  April  23.    First  Shilling 

*^  Saturday.   At  Three  o'clock. 

MB.  MANNS'S  ANETTTAIi  BENEFIT  CONCEBT. 

The  following  artists  have  kindly  promised  their  services  :— Vocalists  :  Madame  Nnrdica, 
Madame  Mane  Mely  (Countess  Van  den  Henvel),  Mr.  Braxton  Smith.  Mr.  Andrew  Block 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Solo  Violin.  Fraulein  Gahriele  Wieirowetz  (Pntiil  of  Dr 
Joachim,  her  first  a' pearance  in  England).  Solo  Pianoforte.  Mis^  f'annv  Diivies  The  Grand 
Orchestra  of  the  Saturday  Concerts,  100  performers.  Conductor.  Mr.  Auaust  Manns  The 
programme  will  include  Concert  Overture.  "The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarro>v"  dlamish 
MacCunn).  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Mendelssohn,.  Symphonv  No.  S  in  B  minor 
(unfinished,  bchuhert;.  Choral  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte.  Orchestra.  Solo  Voices,  and  Chorus 
(Beethoven),  and  Overture,    Tonnhiluser  "  (Wagnerl. 

Numbered  Seats,  Half-a-Crown,  may  be  booked  at  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  usual  London 
Agents. 

At  Eight  o'clock. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY  ANNUAL  PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

Vocalists  :  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Henry  Piercey,  and  Mr.  Norman  Salmond. 
Two  Military  Bands.   No  extra  charge, 

ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

  Open  till  10  P.M. 


7J  ACRK9 
INDOORS. 


VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA. 


.SCMMKR 
TEMI'BRATURB. 


IsiRE  KiRALFY  s  "most  marvellous  show  ever  yet  organised  in  any  country  or 

Daily  Telegraph  Leadiug  Article. 
Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to  5  and  6  to  11. 
7i  acres,  all  indoors  ;  12  miles  of  hot-water  pipes,  to  keep  the  building 
at  Summer  temperature. 
12  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle  Concerts,  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day).  Concerts,  Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures,  Gondola 

Serenades,  Gondola  Trips,  Salviati's  Glass  Manufactory  (in  full  operation)  &c 
2.30  and  8.30.— The  Grand  Spectacular  Drama,  "Venice,  the  Briiie  of  the  Sea" 
Described  by  the  Kmej  as  "by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
AN  ABSOLUTE  AND  SUSTAINED  TBIUMPH. 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seat,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.,  6s.,  6s.    Private  Boxes 
(6  seats),  1  to  3  Guineas.   Box  Office  open  10  to  8.   Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
gram) two  weeks  in  advance  from  3s.  upwards. 
^Children  under  Twelve  Half-price  at  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB.— EIGHTH  EXHIBI- 

^Ht  rl^T,?  *'ODEUN  PICTURES.  Open  daily,  from  Ten  to  S  s.-TIIE  DUDLEY 
OALLERY,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.   Admission,  One  Shilling.  u<Ji^i.i,K 

TTALY  and  SICILY.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOURS 

GALLERV*?vf  ^  h  ^Vw® "'^^B'^;  DUNTHORNE  S.  the  REM  BRANDT  HEAD 
UALLEBY,  5  Vigo  Street,  W.   Prom  Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

^  GOOD  PLAN.— The  Eleventh  Annual   Edition   of  EX- 

tior.  1,™'^'*''^'''°^^  BOOK,  sent  gratis  and  post  free,  gives  valuaWe  and  reliable  informa- 
AddrLs  rV'*rv'lMa'''/'?ft''y-..'°,.?'°f'''  >nd  Shares,  and  obtain  handsome  proflS.l 
Aoaress,  GEO.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Stockbrokers,  1 1  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 


OFFICE 


FOB  OLD  AGE   ASSTJBANCES,  PATABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OB  AT  PKEVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
ca^h  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  (with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  iSy 


ii 


UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  PBOSPECTUS  at  the  Chief  Office, 
63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G.,  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 

SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF  PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

RUSSIAN  and  other  RRFUGEB  JEWS  in  Palestine  are  in  EXTREME  DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr.  R.  Scott  Mokchieff,  the  Society's  Special  Commissioner,  has  been 
giving:  food  and  fuel  daily  to  I,2U0  at  Jaffa  and  to  above  1,200  families  at 
Jerusalem. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  giving  food,  fuel,  bedding,  clothes,  shelter, 
and  work. 

F.  A.  Bevan.Esq.,  Hon.  Treaanrer,  54  Lombard  Street;  E.  A.  Finn,  Secretary, 
41  Parliament,  Street,  S.W.  Bankers  :  Messrs,  Drummond  &  Co.,  49  Charing 
Cross ;  Barclay  &  Co.,  64  Lombard  Street ;  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  and  Bank  of  England. 

Patent  TRIPLE-SPLICED  INSTEP  HOSE 

(No.  20,778) 

FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDBEN. 
In  Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Cashmere  Spun,  and  Pure  Silks. 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  patent  consist  in  the  splicing  of  the  stockings  at 
the  instep,  where  they  usually  show  the  first  signs  of  wear.  The  resistance  to  fric- 
tion is  doubled  without  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  weight,  and  the  patent  is 
applicable  to  light  hosiery  for  summer  and  evening  wear,  as  well  as  to  winter 
stockings.   Patp-NTEEs — 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

And  of  all  first- class  Drapers  and  Hosiers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UMDERWEAB  AND  SHIBTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  iK'rfect,  ventilation  to  the  body  ,  combined  with  freedom  from  the 
dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
'•THIS  18  THE  TRUE    AND    NATURAL   PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Illustrated  Price-Lilt  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods,  with  names  o/lSO  Country  Agents, 

sent  post-free  on  application. 
BOBEET  SCOTT.  14  <vnd  15  POULTBY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVEB  BROS.,  417  OXPOBD  STEEET,  LONDON,  W. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuarv,  S.W.— 
Instituted  17I9._The  House  Committee  respectfully  solicit  CONTRIRDTIONS  in  aid 
of  the  oldest  Hospital  in  London  supported  by  voluntary  suhscrintions.  Additional  Annual 
Subscriptions  are  porticularly  needed  SIDNEY  M.  QUENMELL,  &crc(a)  i/. 

QOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON  ;  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ADELAIDE,  18S7. 

BENGER'S 
FOOD, 

Fop  infants,  CHILDREN,  and  INVALIDS. 

T>ie  Lrmiion  MetJical  Record  says  :  —  "  It  is  retained  after  every  otlierFood  is  rejected." 
Retail  In  Tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  6s.,  and  lUe.,  of  Chemisti,  &o.,  everywhere. 
WHOLESALE  OF  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


QUEEN'S    COLLEGE   (for  LADIES),  4.'5  and  45  llarley 
street,  W.  Founded  IftW.  Incorroraied  by  Koval  Charter,  ISfiS. 
7Vi(,oii-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 
J.  R.  V.  MARCHANT,  M  A.     Ancient  History,   .\uffu8tan  Aze. 
J.  A.  CaAMB,  M.A.   Enelish  History.   XVI.  Century. 
HAROLD  COX,  B.A.   French  History.   Henri  IV. 
H.  G.  SEELEY,  Dean.   Geolojy    Secondary  Period. 
W.  H.  H.  IIUD.SON,  M  A.  Mathematics. 
H.  FOUSTER  MORLEY,  D.Sc.  Chemistry  (Practical). 
J.  D.  McClure,  M.A.  Astronomy. 

EASTER  TERM  beeins  April  27. 
!  For  Syllabus  apply  to  Miss  Crohdaok,  or  Secretary. 

CHELTENHAM   COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 
NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  .11,  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
eCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  X^O  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 

Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.    Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen,  For  further 

details  apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  tit  »n  ENcilNEER  for  employment  in  Europe. 
India,orthe  Colonies.  About  FOKTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1893, 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  otler  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  c  or  particulars, 
apply  totheSECBETAQY.atthe  College. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 


1893.  Two  of  X'i'^.one  of  X5^.  and  one  o  '£4n.  Examination  begins  July  13.— Particulars 


of  Rev.  the  Wahdex,  Rudley  College,  Abingdon 


T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  besin  on  Mond;iy,  May  2, \A92. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  ot'  7tni  bt'fU  tincludin2  7i>  for  Convalescents  at  Swanley). 
Students  may  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subjeui  to  the  coUejjiate  regu- 
lation!-. 

SCHOI^ARSHIPS  and  PRIZE'^  '^f  the  accreijatp  value  of  over  £7n  t  are  awarded  annually, 
and  students  enterins  in  Mav  can  coinr)ete  for  llie  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Sepiemhpr. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  W'audex  of  the  College,  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital, 
EX. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

gT.    BARTHOLOMEWS  JIOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  EXAMTN.\TION  will  be  held  on  September  2G,  1892,  and  succeeding  daj  s.  for  the 
awarding  of  the  (ollowinc  :  — 

1.  A  S  'holarehip  of  itl.'i  f  f  on"  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Chemistry  and  P.'iysics  wlio 
is  under  twenty-tive  ye  irs  of  aj;e. 

a.  A  Sch  ilarship  of  ifi,')  for  o-ic  vear  to  the  ba*t  candid  tte  in  Biolo:;y  uAnimal  and  Veget- 
able! and  Physioloey  who  it  under  twenty-tive  years  of  age. 

Can^i^lates  for  these  two  Schjlarsh  pi  m  ist  not  have  enterel  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical 
Practice  of  any  London  Medical  School. 

3.  A  Schnlardiip  of  £13)  an  d  the  Preliminarv  Scientific  Exhibition  of  C'O,  each  tenable  for 
one  yea-,  in  Phy-ica.  Chemistry,  Ve^^et'ihle  Biologv  and  Animal  Biology.  Ca'id^dates  for 
rliese  mm'  be  under  twenty  yexra  of  n£e,  and  muU  not  have  entered  to  the  .Medical  or  ^ur^ical 
Practice  at  any  Medical  School . 

4.  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  of  £21  for  one  year  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  with  any  one  of  thfi 
Lanzu  tie*— Greek,  t  rench,  and  Gt-rman.  i  Cla">si(.-al  book  a^  in  Matriculation  of  Univ.  of 
London.  June,  1H92.)  Candidates  must  not  have  entceJ  at  any  Melical  School. 

Th?  flur■ce"^ful  candidates  in  all  ca^es  will  be  required  to  enter  to  the  full  ourseatSt. 
Bartliolomew's  Hospital  in  the  October  sa<'"cedin<.i  the  Examination. 

For  full  pa  t  culars  apply  to  Dr.  T.  \V.  SicoH  k,  Warden  of  the  Colle:?e,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  E.C. 


MARY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  sniMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  May  t. 
In  October  their  Royal   Hiahnease?  the  PRINCE  and  PKI  ^CESS  of  WALES  have 
graciously  coQsented  to  LAY  the  FiJUND.VTIO -I  STONE  of  the  New  Buildinir,  which  hir 
their  iiermission  is  to  be  called  the  "Clarence  Memorial  Wine."  H.R  H.  PRINCE  OEOBGE 
of  WALES  has  also  kin  -ly  promised  to  become  President  of  the  Hospital. 

Land  in  Praed  Street,  now  covered  by  :'3  houses,  has  lately  been  bought,  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  heing  made  to  build -di  a  new  Out-Patients'  department— (2)  n  Kesidential 
College  for  Students— 13)  new  Siiecial  Wards— (4t  a  .Curses'  Home,  an'l_(.'»l  well-isolatetl 
Wards  for  Lyin^-in  Women.  This  will  add  100  beds  to  the  Hospital.  The  estimuted  cost  of 
this  great  addition  to  the  Hospital  and  School  is  £100.  lOO 

In  September  there  will  be  an  Examination  for  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science 
in  value  from  &0  to  100  Guineas,  for  which  Students  who  enter  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete. 
HOSPITAL  STAFF. 
Constdting  rhi/sician-SlT  EDWARD  SIEVRKINO. 

S«roeon«-Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  SPENCER  SMITH. 
rhisicians-Dr.  BROADBENT.  Dr.  CHEADLE,  Dr.  LEES. 

T'l  Out- Patients -Dt.  PHILLIPS,  Dr,  MAGUIRE,  Dr,  LUFF. 
AurffcoM-Mr.  NORTON,  Mr.  OWEN.  Mr.  PAGE. 

..    To  Oul-ratlentn-Ur.  PEPPER,  Mr.  SILCOCK,  Mr.  J.  E.  LANE, 
P/iysic/an  ^ccouc/ieui--Dr.  BRAXTON  HICKS,  F,H.S. 

TuOul-Pnlirn's—nt.  HANOI- lELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic  Surgeotis—MT.  CRITCUETT  and  Mr.  JULER. 
Aural  Suraeon— Mr.  FIELD. 

Suroeon.  Skin  Depn'-lment— Mr.  MALCOLM  MORRIS. 
Snrgfon  Denlitt-Mr.  MORTON  S.MALE. 
Ptiiisician.  Thronl  T)i,mrtmenl~T>r.  8CANES  SPICER. 
.4«<cslA«li«(-Mr.  HENRY  DAVIS. 

OTHER  LECTURERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 
Plmsiolngy -Dr.  WALLER. 

Cl\enu':trii-T)r.  ALDER  WRIGHT.  F.R.S..and  Mr.  LEON,  B.Sc. 
Mfntiil  Dineaseii-Sir  J.  CRICIITON  BROWN,  F.R.S. 

.•Scieni::  Tuior-Br.  BOTTOM  LEY. 

The  Residential  CoUeee  is  at  p-esent  at  33  and  35  Westboome  Terrace,  W.  Students  re- 
ceived at  achartre  of  £i)0  f,ir  the  Academic  year.    Warden,  E.  W.  BouoilTOX,  M.D,  and 
B.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  to  whom  applications  for  admission  should  be  made. 
The  .School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  will  forward  the  Prospectus  on  application. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD.  Dean. 
A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


G 


UY'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Monday,  May  2. 
The  Hospital  contains  d'.Ki  beds,  of  which  .'iOO  are  in  constant  occupation.   Special  Clas^^ea 
•  -■e  hel  l  for  students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  of  Laadon  and  other 
Uiifher  Examinations. 

APPOIXTMEX TS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
merit's  nf  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

EVTllASCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Septem  ber  ls.t?._Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one 
of  the  value  of  loO  Gu  neas.  open  to  Candiil-ttes  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  one  of 
■in  Guineas,  open  to  C-ndidites  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  Two  Open  Scholarships 
in  Scien  -e.  one  or  the  va  ue  of  12.^  Guineas,  and  another  of  bO  Guineas,  open  to  Candidates 
under  twenty-five  yeai  »  of  aire. 

PRIZES  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years  amountin;;  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  £450. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  is  atta-hed  to  the  Hospital,  which  affords  to 
Students  all  the  instruction  rciuired  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

CoLI<EGE.  — The  re.-tidL-ntiul  Oolleire  ac^oinmodatei  ahout  I»0  "Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hi>spital.  and  Ontains  a  large  Dining  Uall,  Reading  Rooms,  and 
Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  STUrncNTS'  Club. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Peurv,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London, S.E. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

'  ^  up  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUNDATION  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  ia 
July  next.  For  full  particulars  aiiuly  to  the  UEAD-MAaTBB,  19  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

'PO  INVALIDS,  GUARDIANS,  MEDICAL  MEN,  SOLI- 

■*-  CITORS,  and  others._A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  of  all  parts  willing  to  receW» 
mto their  housei  RKSIDENT  PATIENTS,  with  description  of  the  accommodation  offered, 
terms,  &c.,  sent  free  of  charffi.  The  tisi  includes  private  asylums,  sanatoria,  homes  for 
inebriates,  sic.-Addiess,  Manager,  Medical,  tkc.  Association,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

TiIlE  IIIBBERT  LECTURE,  1892.— A  COURSE  of  NINE 

LECTURES  on  "The  ORIOI^I  and  GROWTH  of  RELIGION,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  R'-LTGION  of  the  ANCIENT  HEBREWS,"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  CLAUDE  G. 
MONTEFtORE.  M.A..  at  the  POllTM  AN  ROOMS,  Baker  Street  (  Dor<et  Street  entrance), 
on  the  foliowi.1?  days.  viz.  :- Wedne^doy.  11th  :  Friday,  13th  ;  Wednesday,  18th  ;  Friday, 
I'Oth  ;  Wednesday,  25th  i  Friday,  •,i7th  ;  and  Tuesday,  31st  May  ;  and  Thursday,  2nd,  and 
Friday,  3rd  June,  at  6  p.m.  Admissi-'n  to  tlie  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  ticltet,  without 
payment.  Peisons  de^iirous  of  attending:  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  Si  NORGA  TE,  H  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
not  later  than  Mav  2nd.  and  as  soon  as  p  tssible  a  ter  that  date  tickets  will  be  issued  to  && 
many  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  aUobclelivered  bv  Mr.  .MonteSore  at  90  HIGH  STREET. 
OXFORD, on  each  of  the  followinedavs.  viz.  ;-Mondav.  9th  ;  Tuesday.  loth  ;  Monday,  16th  ; 
Tuesday.  17th  ;  Mondav.  23rd;  Tuesday.  2lih  ;  and  Monday,  3ilth  May  ;  and  Tuesday,  7th  ; 
and  Wednesday,  8th  June,  at5r.a.  Admission  to  th-;  Oxi'ord  Course  will  be  free,  without 
ticket.  PERCY  LAWFORD. 

  Stcretarit  to  the  Uibhert  Trueteee, 

'T'HE      LONDON     GEOLOGICAL     FIELD  CLASS. 

Chairman.  Prof  H.  G.  Skeley,  F.R.S. 

Take  their  Fir«t  Excursion  on  Saturday  afternoon,  S3rd  April,  when  they  will  visit  Reignte. 
Fee  for  series  of  four  Excursions,  half  a  guinea. 
Apply  to  General  Secretary,  R.  H.  Bkntlkt,  31  Adolphus  Road,  Brownswood  Park,  N. 

GT.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL,    Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.3 

^  The  Weekly  Board  of  Governors  nr^enrly  solicit  ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS and  DONATIONS  to  enable  tnem  to  carry  on  the  ever-increasing  work  of  tlie 
Hosoital. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank,  Albert  Gate.  S.  W. 

Treasurer.<!. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.O. 
J.  R.  MOSSE,  Esq. 

CHARLES  L.  TODD,  Secretary. 
St.  George's  Hospital  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  and  hold  landed  property, 

pITY  of  LONDON   HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

^  CHEST,  Victoria  Park,  E.— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  to  meet 


the  heavy  expenses  of  the  winter  season. 
OHice,  24  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C, 


T.  STORRAB-SMITH,  Secretory. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SUN 


INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(FIKE)  63  THREADNEEDLE  ST,,  E.C.  FonNDKD  nil), 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1890,  £361,600,000. 


R 


OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Inoorporated  a.d.  1720. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      CLA.IM3  PAID  £36,000,000 

LIFE     FIRE.     SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  Particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  E.C.  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  8,W. 

'T'HB    IMPERIAL     INSURiNCB     COMPANr    LIMITED,  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. :  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000,  Paid-up,  X300,000.    Total  Funds,  over  Xl,eoo,000. 

E,  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

InvestelPunils,  £4,500,000.  IMCTITI  ITI/^KT 

ProQt3  Divided,  £4,000,000.  UNO  i  I  I  KJ  I  I  W  IN  . 

Paid iQ  Claims,  £3,000,000.        FOB  UUrUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est.  1836. 

Rnnnc  Voai*  iMJ  The  next  Division  of  Profits  wiU  be  made  as  at  20th  Nov. 
DUllUb  leal,  lOtffli  1892, and  all  now  aMuring  will  participate. 

ARTHUR  SMITHES,  Actuary  and  S'crttari/,  48  Gracechuroh  St,,  London,  E,0. 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND,— Incorporated   by   Act  o# 
General  Assembly,  July  29. 1S61.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Qovernmeat. 
Head  Office— I  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   f9O0,O00 

Reserve  Fund  (Invested  in  Consols),...  £40,000 

R)serve  Liah'lity  £1,500.000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descrlptictt 
of  bankin;  business  connected  with  New  Zealaiid,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favocn^ 
able  terms. 

The  London  OllJce  receives  flxel  deposits  of  £40,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  c* 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

H.  B.  HACNAB,  Manager. 

THE      CITY     of      MELBOURNE     BANK,  Limited. 
CAPITAL,  400,000  Shares  of  £5  each   £2,000,000 

Issued,  21)0,000  Shares— 

PAID-UP    £500,000 

UJfClLLED   500,000—1,000,000 

EifiSERVE  FUND   410,000 

LosDOS  OpiricK,  117  BISHOPSQATE  STREET  WITHIN. 
BANKBRS—Bankof  England,  Royal  Binkof  Scotland  i  D  jblin,  Messrs.  Ouinness,  Ualica> 
&  Co.  Ail  Banking  business  in  connexion  with  the  Australian  Colonies  transacted. 
Deposits  received  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

EDMUND  R0P8E.  Manager, 

ESTABLISHED  186S. 

T^HE   LIBERATOR  BUILDINO  SOCIETY, 

so  BUDGE  ROW,  GANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Beserve  Fund  £95,000. 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Shares  (£30  each). 

Five  per  cent,  paid  on  Special  Deposits  of  £500  and  upwards  made  for  flied  terms. 
Deposits  of  £5  and  upwards  at  one  month's  notice  Four  per  cent. 
For  particulars  apoly  to  the  Secretary.  B.  TEMPLE^ 

ESTABLISHED  1651. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Soathampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  Two 
per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  calculated  on  minimum  minthly  balances,  when 
notdrawn  below  £100.  STOCK,  SUA  RES,  and  AMMUI  i'lE;;  Purcliased  and  Sold.  SAVINtJt- 
DEPAKTMEN  t'.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  deposit, 
and  allows  Interest  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  each  completed  £1, 
The  BIRliBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

F. IANCIS  RAVflNSCROFT,  Manaaer. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Holidays  ^  I         Easter  holidays  of  1 892  have  dis- 
"  '  JL  tinguished  themselves  by  their  allow- 
ance of  ingeniously  tormenting  weather — sometimes 
bright,  but  always  very  cold,  and  passing  on  Grood 
Friday  night  into  a  regular  snowstorm  ;  by  the  acci- 
dent at  Hampstead  Heath  Station  on  Bank  Holiday, 
where  some  eight  women  and  children  were  literally 
jammed  to  death  in  the  sudden  rush  when  bad  weather 
cleared  the  Heath  towards  evening ;   by  the  usual 
Volunteer  reviews  and  manoeuvTes,  which  went  off  very 
well ;  and  by  a  rather  unusual  absence  both  of  positive 
news  of  importance  and  of  the  "  shaves  "  that  are  some- 
times manufactured  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  such 
news.    The  Hampstead  Heath  accident  was  of  a  kind 
from  which  Bank  Holiday  crowds,  in  London  at  least, 
have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  rather  remarkable  immu- 
nity, and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  was  specially 
to  blame.  ,  The  demand  which  has,  of  course,  been 
made  that  railway-stations,  as  well  as  the  staff  of 
railway-stations,  shall  be  provided  on  a  scale  suited  to 
these  occasional  and  accidental  stresses,  and  not  to 
ordinary  wants,  is  natural,  if  not  wholly  intelligent, 
t  hough  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  particular  station 
is  a  particularly  bad  example  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Chaplin  spoke  at  Louth  on  IMonday, 
being  the  only  politician  of  considerable 
rank  who  broke  that  holiday  peace.  He  continued  his 
course  at  Sleaford,  or  in  the  Sleaford  Division,  on 
Tuesday,  and  from  far-off  Looe  Mr.  Courtney  made 
antiphon,  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  responded  at 
Penrith.  Mr.  Chaplin  still  continued  on  Wednesday  ; 
but  now  his  voice  was  aided  or  drowned  by  a  concert 
■of  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer 
from  all  parts  of  England.  The  distribution  of  these 
instruments  among  himself.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr. 
'CURZON,  and  many  others  may  be  conducted  as  pleases 
the  reader.    We  must  orAj  stipulate  that  Sir  William 

Harcourt  shall  have  the  dulcimer.  Mr.  Chaplin, 

unwearied,  still  persevered  on  Thursday,  and  so  did  the 
Home  Secretary,  while  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
rand  others  also  delivered  their  souls,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  wrote  acknowledging  and  commenting 
on  the  renewed  protest  of  the  Irish  Nonconformists 


■Home  Politics. 


against  Home   Eule.  ]Mr.  Lewis  Morris  is  still 

learning  in  suffering  what  he  will,  no  doubt,  teach 
in  song.  They  said,  did  the  men  of  Carmarthen, 
to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  slightly  altering  Horace, 
"  ]Major  an  ille  ?  "  and  Sir  Charles,  with  all  the  in- 
difference of  the  toga  to  the  laurel,  said  "  Major." 
And  the  Major's  name  is  only  Jones,  and  he  is  not 

even  eighty-seven  !  In  Ireland  the  anti-Parnellites 

have  been  boycotting  the  Parnellites,  and,  astonishing 

to  relate,  the  Parnellites  don't  like  it  at  all.  There 

were  "  African  natives "  at  Hawarden  on  Thursday. 
The  Hawarden- African  native  is  remotely  suggestive  of 
the  Angio-Portugo  oyster. 

The  Women's  Some  stir  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
Franchise  Bill.  Women's  Suffrage  (which,  in  the  form  of 
Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill  for  enfranchising  unmarried 
women  who  are  qualified,  comes  next  week  before  Par- 
liament) by  the  publication  (with  Mr.  Murray)  of  an 
open  letter "  from  ]Mr.  Gladstone  to  JMr.  Samuel 
Smith — who,  by  the  way,  had  already  been  the  subject, 
if  not  the  recipient,  of  a  very  different  epistle  from  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  INIr.  Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  has  not  yet 
been  converted  to  female  sufFrase — the  women  have 
not  yet  bid  high  enough  to  bring  about  that  revolution 
of  opinion  which,  by  the  proper  means,  has  been  effected 
in  the  author  of  Church  and  State  on  so  many  other 
matters.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  person  of  intelli- 
gence, and  he  naturally  goes  to  the  weakest  point  of 
the  actual  measure.  Even  some  ardent,  but  prudent, 
enfranchisers  admit  that  to  give  the  sufiracfe  to  married 
women  would  be  a  very  serious  and  difficult  matter, 
and  jNIr.  Gladstone  therefore,  lying  at  the  old  ward  of 
the  political  arguer,  says,  "  Why  don't  you  give  the 
"  suffrage  to  married  women  ?  "  The  opposition  to  the 
Bill  is  a  pleasingly  cross  one,  and  it  may  be  that  an 
unusual  number  of  persons  occupy  the  central  point  of 
the  cross.  '•  Very  absurd  to  give  women  the  franchise," 
say  these  reprobates  ;  "  but  how  can  anything  be 
"  more  absurd  than  to  give  it  to  most  of  the  men  who 
"have  it  aheady?"  A  most  reprehensible  state  of 
mind,  but  we  fear  not  uncommon  in,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  absolutely  foolish  persons  now  alive. 

Foreign  and 

The  usual  dulness  of  news  on  Good  P\idav 
Colonial  Affairs,  -^yas  relieved  by  at  least  t  wo  incidents  of 
interest — the  reports  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Sultan's 
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Firman  in  Egypt,  the  steady  resistance  of  the  English 
Government  having  overcome  all  the  ill-advised  at- 
tempts of  the  Porte  at  encroachment,  and  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity,  not  large,  but  substantial,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  Italy  in  respect  of 
the  New  Orleans  lynchings.  This  latter  fact  was  natu- 
rally iinconnected  with  the  simultaneous  break-up  of 
the  Marchese  Di  Eudim's  Cabinet,  which  was  caused 
by  disagreements  on  financial  policy,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  all  Italian  Ministries.  A  full  account  was  also 
pubhshed  of  the  disasters  in  Nyassaland,  which  shows 
clearly  that,  if  the  anti-slavery  folk  mean  business,  they 
must  support  Consul  JOHNSTON  much  more  vigorously 
than  they  have  yet  done.  Matters  were  better  at 
Pahano-.  and  the  state  of  siege  had  been  raised  in  Brazil. 

 But  even  after  the  happy  reading  of  the  Firman, 

troubles  seemed  not  to  have  ceased  in  Egyjit,  for  when 
the  Egyptian  authorities  were  ready  to  speed  the  part- 
ing guest,  lo  there  came  a  telegram  from  the  Porte 
telling  him  not  to  part.  Otherwise  only  the  everlasting 
Lushais,  and  the  not  less  everlasting  Black  Mountain, 

rufHed  the  calm  of  Easter  Eve.  Monday  brought  the 

welcome  news  that  the  Egyptian  incident  had  after  all 
closed  satisfactorily,  Achmet  Eyoub  Pasha  having  left 
Cairo  duly  after  an  exchange  of  telegrams  from  the 
Sultan,  and  a  visit  having  been  paid  to  the  Khedive 
by  MuKHTAR  Pasha.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  playing  a  game  (with  the  odd  trick  to  Canada  so 
far)  about  Kevenue  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  there  was 
a  chance  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Dominion 
and  Newfoundland.  A  modus  vivendi  is  too  often  a 
modus  quarrellendi,  and  nearly  always  a  pignus 
gritmhlendi,  but  it  is  fashionable  nowadays.  Dyna- 
mite had  made  its  appearance  as  far  off  as  Cuba,  but 
harmlessly  enough ;  and  the  Continent  was  looking 

forward  rather  nervously  to  the  First  of  May.  

On  Tuesday  morning  officialism  in  Brazil  belittled  the 
IMatto  Grosso  secession  and  its  spinach-and-egg  flag ; 
the  illness  of  M.  DE  Giers  was  added  to  that  of  M. 
VisCHNEGRADSKY  in  disabling  the  Czar's  advisers  ;  the 
Bulgarian  Note  to  the  Porte  attracted  some  attention, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  modus  vivendi  in  reference 
to  Behring  Sea  had  been  read  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  A  little  later  the  canard-mongers,  conscious 
perhaps  of  "  sinning  their  mercies"  in  the  matter  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Bulgarian  news,  were  busy  over  reports 
of  the  Sultan's  indignation  with  England,  his  visits 
to  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the  determination  of  Bulgaria  to 
break  away.  As,  however,  the  same  day's  news  con- 
tained the  confirmation  of  the  student  Kushleff's 
liberation,  these  things  agreed  not  together.  The 
jNIarchese  Di  EuDlNl  had  been  able  to  reconstruct  his 
jNIinistry  with  three  newcomers,  not  much  known  out 
of  Italy ;  the  Behring  Sea  modus  vivendi  had  been 
formally  ratified.  "  Free  silver "  men,  lately  in  the 
dumps,  were  cheered  by  a  vote — rather  a  catch-vote — 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  there  was  alarm 

about  a  Eussian  loan  to  Persia.  There  has  been 

good,  though  vague,  news  of  the  extension  of  Captain 
Lugard's  influence  in  Uganda,  while  the  Master  of  the 
Amazons  appears  to  be  defiant  of  France  in  Dahomey. 
 The  Protectionist  attitude  of  the  Sjianish  Govern- 
ment is  so  obstinate  that  negotiations  at  Madrid  for 

the  new  treaties  have  ceased  for  the  moment.  In 

the  Victorian  elections  the  "Labour"  party  have  been 

very  heavily  and  satisfactorily  beaten.  Summonses 

were  issued  at  Quebec  on  Wednesday  against  Mr. 
Mercier  and  those  implicated  with  him  in  the  charges 

of  corruption.  The  French  Government  has  taken 

action  against  some  of  its  unruly  bishops,  and  M. 
Eenan  (suffering,  we  grieve  to  hear,  from  "  zonah  "') 
has  expressed  to  a  Correspondent  of  tire  Times  his 
disapproval  of  the  PorE.  As  the  Pope,  no  doubt,  enter- 
tains an  equally  decided  disapproval  of  M.  Eenan, 
this  will  probably  not  much  aflfect  his  Holiness's  peace 
of  mind.    And  perhaps  it  is  a  little  awkward  for  the 


author  of  L'Ahhesse  de  Jouarre  to  talk  of  "  old  meiT 
"  dressing  themselves  up  in  crimson  ties."  But  M. 
Eenan  "  has  "  Leo  XIII.  on  the  subject  of  his  dallyings 
with  the  Eepublic.  The  Easter  frosts  are  said  to  have* 
been  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  vintage  in  great  part 
of  France.  ^There  has  been  heavy  fighting  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  tribes  at  the  back  of  Kagos  are  once 
more  threatening  that  settlement. 

The  Law  The  police  have,  none  too  soon,  laid  hands 
Courts,  upon  a  pestilent  Anarchist  paper  called  the 
Commomveal,  which  has  attracted  attention  for  some 
time  past  by  its  incendiary  suggestions  to  the  ruffians-- 
and  fools  who  believe  in  "  Anarchy."  They  were  duly 
brought  up  at  Bow  Street,  when  one  of  them  pleaded 
domestic  affliction.  There  would  have  been  domestic 
affliction  enough  if  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Mowbray's- 
journal  admires  had  been  carried  into  practice. — —The 
JNIelksham  murderer  was  committed  for  trial  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

„  Holiday  flat  racing  is  not  usually  good  for 

much ;  but,  independently  of  the  Auteuil 
meeting  in  France,  stakes  of  some  value  were  fought 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  in  the  Queen's  Prize 
at  Kempton  Park,  where  Colonel  North's  Colorado  beat 
Circassian,  Trelaske,  Vasistas,  and  others,  and  there  was 
excellent  steeplechasing  at  Manchester,  where  Su*  H.  De 
Trafford's  Eoman  Oak  won  the  Lancashire  Handicap 
from  a  large  field.  Newcastle  and  Wolverhampton  also- 
had  holiday  meetings.  On  Tuesday  racing  of  the  older- 
fiishioned  class  had  its  tm-n  with  the  opening  of  the 
Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket.  Lord  Ilchester's  Sala- 
mander took  the  first  race,  the  Trial  Stakes  ;  Mr.  Eose's 
Bonavista  the  Thirty-fourth  Biennial;  while  in  the  Craw- 
furd  Plate  Mr.  Charlton's  ]May  Duke  ran  completely 
away  from  a  field  including  such  well-kno«-n  horses  as 
Bumptious,  Noble  Chieftain,  Marvel,  and  Noverre.  The 
racing  next  day  was  less  interesting.  The  chief  event, 
the  Babraham  Plate,  went  to  Lord  PENRHYN'sThessalian ; 
and  the  Welter  Handicap,  which  brought  out  the  only 
large  field  of  the  day,  to  Lord  Durham's  Dun  vegan... 
The  closest  race  was  a  Two-Year-Old  Plate,  which  was 
won  by  a  neck  by  Lord  Eosslyn's  Purefoy.  On 
Thursday  Salamander  put  another  race  to  Lord  Pen- 
RHYn's  credit  in  the  Bennington  Stakes,  while  the 
Craven  Stakes  went  to  Mr.  Cooper's  The  Lover,  and 
the  Thirty-third  Biennial  (well  won)  to  Lord  Eosslyn's 
Adieu,  beating  Peter  Flower  and  some  other  good 
horses.  The  Public  Schools  Eacquets  Challenge  Cup 
has  been  unusually  well  contested,  but  the  fight  was- 
not  over  when  we  went  to  press,  Malvern  and  Harrow 
being  left  in  to  decide,  after  an  extremely  good  last  tie 
but  one  between  Winchester  and  Malvern. 

Letters,  of  course,  have  showered  diu-ing- 

Correspondence.  ,  i     ,    i .  i  i  i     .       i      i  j.i 

the  holidays,  and  we  can  but  calendar  the 
most  important  of  them.  The  van  was  led,  on  Good 
Friday,  by  an  epistle  of  enormous  length  from  Lord 
Grimthorpe  on  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  which,  as- 
usual,  dealt  less  with  that  matter  than  with  the  intel- 
lectual vigour,  the  moral  worth,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  These  subjects  were 
handled  in  a  manner  quite  freeing  that  noble  lord  fi-om 
the  charge  sometimes  unjustly  brought  against  him, 
of  having  no  respect  for  anybody.  A  more  impor- 
tant correspondence,  though  by  less  distinguished  per- 
sons, has  been  kept  up  on  the  subject  of  the  jjrojected 
destruction  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  parishioners  may  themselves  interfere, 
as  they  can  do,  to  prevent  this  new  instance  of  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  forms  of  the  eternal  meddling- 
which  characterizes  and  curses  our  days.  "VNTiy  can't 
people  let  the  City  churches  alone  ?  And  why  can't 
those  who  din  the  argument  about  the  money  the  sites 
will  fetch  into  om-  ears  remember  a  certain  very  similar 
argument  about  a  certain  box  of  ointment  ?  Pub- 
licity was  given  last  week  to  an  abject  apology  made 
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to  our  contemporary,  the  Record,  by  one  of  the  new 
so-called  "  Keviews,"  which  not  merely  deck  themselves 
out  in  others'  feathers,  but  actually  by  ingenious  art 
compose  their  own  bodies  of  other  people's  members. 
The  Record  is  to  he  congratulated  on  having  set  an 
example  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  others  wiU  follow. 
These  bundles  of  second-hand  snippets  are  bad  for  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Frederick  Wicks  took  up  the  question 
rather  ingeniously,  urging  a  general  liombardment  of 
the  cut-paragraphs  by  owners  of  copyright,  and  his  sug- 
gestion has  been  much  discussed.  Amid  the  vast 

number  of  other  subjects  we  can  only  note,  with  the 
blackest  mark  at  our  disposal,  the  renewal  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  University  men  should  become  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  Not  only  would  this  tend  to 
multiply  such  lamentable  things  as  the  suicide  of  JNIr. 
Pryse  Thomas  (see  below),  but  it  would  degrade  the 
^'alue  of  a  University  career  in  itself.  Is  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  present  day  to  understand  the  re- 
sults of  "  debasing  the  currency  "  ? 


'Miscellaneous. 


On  Easter  Eve  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  addition 


to  other  replenishments  of  his  wardrobe, 
received  from  Eossendale  excursionists  to  Hawarden 
two  pair  of  felt  slippers.  If  the  donors  had  been  Tories, 
Oladstonians  would  certainly  have  taken  this  insinua- 
tion of  four-footedness  as  an  insult ;  they  have  scented 
insult  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  less  suspicious  proceedings. 
<_)n  the  same  day  a  pastoral  chair  and  staff  of  oak  were 
presented  to  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth,  of  St. 
Andrews,  >Ir.  Gladstone's  old  tutor,  who,  unlike  IMr. 
■Gladstone,  has  not  changed.  "A  chair  and  staff  of  the 
"  old  oak  graff "  for  the  one,  and  two  pair  of  felt  slippers 
easy  to  slip  ofi"  and  on  for  the  other — there  is  much  apt- 
ness in  these  several  gifts.  The  National  Union  of 

Teachers  has  had  its  meeting  at  Leeds  during  the 
week,  and  the  sensitive  mind  of  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
who  has  been  taking  part  in  a  correspondence  about 
the  dearth  of  teachers,  and  lauding  the  general  School 
Board  policy  towards  those  persons,  must  have  been 
hurt  to  find  one  of  the  speakers  protesting  that 
School  Boards  were  just  as  tyrannical  as,  if  not  more  so 

than,  that  \dllage  despot,  the  parson.  Two  public 

inquiries  of  interest,  that  in  reference  to  the  New 
Forest  rifle  range  and  that  concerning  target  practice 

by  the  navy  off  Plymouth,  have  been  proceeding.  

■.Sir  James  Fergusson  has,  with  tenderness  and  dignity, 
remonstrated  with  the  young  persons  of  the  London 
Post-offices  on  the  ways,  neither  great  nor  gracious, 
which  some  of  them  adoj)t  towards  the  pensive  public. 


Obituary. 


Colonel  Sir  James  Eraser,  who  did  not  long 


survive  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  City  Police,  had  during  his  tenure 
■of  it  shown  himself  one  of  the  very  best  of  adminis- 
trators, and  had  raised  the  force  under  his  command  to 

a  pitch  of  excellence  seldom  equalled.  Many  persons 

will  regret  the  death  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
novelist  and  Egyptologist,  of  whom  no  ill  could  be  said 
(save  that  the  similarity  of  her  name  to  those  of  other 
lady  novelists  was  at  one  time  constantly  getting  the 

indolent  reviewer  into  trouble)  and  much  good.  

Mr.  Alexander  INIackenzie,  though  not  recently  the 
most  prominent,  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
politician  on  the  "  Liberal  side  "  in  Canada ;  and  had 
been  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1878.  His  policy  was  not  quite  Imperial, 
but  sound  enough  on  the  point  of  connexion  with  the 

mother-country.  Dr.  Allon  was  one  of  the  most 

notable  of  English  Nonconformists,  and  quite  the  ablest 
and  most  respectable  member  of  the  Congregationalist 
body.  His  orthodoxy,  both  political  and  theological,  was 
as  great  as  his  Nonconformity  permitted,  his  learning- 
was  very  considerable,  his  intellectual  power  not  small, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  completely  satisfied 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Joseph  Parker.    It  would  be 


hard  to  say  more  for  a  man  in  his  position.  

Mr.  Chaffers  was,  we  hope,  known  to  more  persons,  at 
least  by  repute,  than  the  obituarist  of  the  Times,  in  a 
desponding  mood,  seems  to  think.  It  is  questionable 
whether    he    had   a   superior  in  the  knowledge  of 

'■marks,"  both  in  china  and   in  plate.  General 

JovELLAR  has  seen  as  much  service,  perhaps,  as  any 
Spanish  soldier.  He  served  in  the  old,  or  first,  Carlist 
war,  and  his  name  has  been  very  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  newspapers  during  the  whole  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, from  the  jNIorocco  business  onwards.  Ac- 
counts published  only  this  week  attest  the  gallantry  of 
the  late  Captain  Maguire,  who  fell  in  the  unlucky 

conflict  with  the  Arabs   on   Lake   Nyassa.  The 

sad  death  of  Mr.  Pryse  Thomas,  an  unattached  student 
at  Oxford,  who  seems  to  have  committed  suicide  be- 
cause of  the  lapse  of  part  of  the  scanty  exhibition 
which  maintained  him  at  the  University,  may  arouse 
fresh  question  in  some  unfashionable  souls  as  to  the  real 
kindness  or  real  cruelty  of  encouraging  attendance  at 
the  Universities  by  those  who  have  neither  means  to 
support  nor  certain  prospects  to  attract  them.  The 
old  Bible-clerkships,  sizarships,  and  servitorships,  in  the 
days  when  they  really  encouraged  studious  poverty, 
were  few  in  number ;  and,  in  case  of  tolerably  good  be- 
haviour, ensured  a  career  by  means  of  fellowships  and 
chaplaincies  and  livings.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  no  course  but  that  of  Jacques  Vingtras 
for  the  motley  multitude  which  now  flocks  to  Oxford 

and  Cambridge.  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt,  the 

Bavarian  poet,  or  at  least  verse-writer,  was  a  miscella- 
neous man  of  letters  of  far-ranging  talents,  and  an 
agreeable  person  besides,  as,  among  other  things, 
George  Eliot's  Life  will  testify.  He  knew  his 
Shakspeare  particularly  well,  nor  was  Mirza  Schaffy 

contemptible.  Mr.   Pelham    Dale   was    at  one 

time  notorious  as  a  victim  of  anti-Ritualist  per- 
secution, which  was  seldom  more  wanton  than  in 

his  case.  Mr.   Samuel  Lee  was,  perhaps,  hardly 

known  to  the  public,  except  as  part-author  of 
the  "  Globe  "  translation  of  Virgil.  He  was,  however, 
a  very  accomplished  scholar  of  a  t3rpe  now  becoming 

rare,  and  a  man  of  very  wide  general  knowledge.  

By  a  slip  of  the  pen  the  name  of  JNIr.  John  Finlaison 
was  given  in  our  Obituary  last  week  instead  of  that  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Glen  Finlaison.  The  former, 
who  was  even  more  noteworthy  as  an  actuary  than  his 
son,  died  very  many  years  ago. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  DISASTER. 

THE  lamentable  disaster  at  the  Hampstead  Heath 
station  on  Easter  Monday  must  not,  it  is  evident, 
be  accounted  one  of  the  too-numerous  accidents  caused 
by  a  panic-stricken  crowd.  Panic  there  was,  no  doubt, 
among  the  holiday-makers  that  thronged  the  station 
and  platform ;  but  it  was  confined  to  a  few  only  of  the 
multitude.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crowd  in  the 
station  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unaware  that  any- 
thing of  a  fatal  kind  had  occurred.  It  was  only  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  in  the  very  circumscribed  area  of 
the  platform-entrance  and  the  passage  on  both  sides 
of  the  ticket-collector's  box,  that  the  people  were  panic- 
stricken.  Those  who  poured  into  the  station  from 
the  road,  to  escape  a  threatening  storm,  helped  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  legitimate  passengers.  Holiday- 
trippers  with  return  tickets,  and  those  without  any 
tickets  at  all,  were  alike  compelled  to  make  their 
way  to  the  platform  by  passing  the  booking-office. 
Thus  an  enormous  crowd  speedily  filled  the  station  and 
staircase,  until  the  pressure  became  so  great  that  there 
was  little  or  no  movement  possible,  forward  or  back- 
ward. It  was  the  usual  Bank  Holiday  crowd,  as  eager 
to  be  o-etting;  homeward  as  it  was  ardent  in  settinfr 
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out.  That  there  was  much  pushing  near  the  booking- 
office  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Holiday  crowds  always 
number  plenty  of  persons  whose  delight  is  to  push 
and  annoy  their  weaker  and  more  timid  fellows.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  rowdy  element  was 
present  on  this  occasion.  The  unchecked  flow  of 
jjeople  into  confines  so  narrow  must  of  necessity  have 
intensified  the  crush  on  the  stairs.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  block  below  around 
the  ticket -box.  The  railway  officials  declare  there  was 
no  obstruction  whatever.  The  light  iron  gates  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  were  open.  There  was  no  examination  of 
tickets  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  excursionists  on  to 
the  platform.  Such  tedious  formalities  are  dispensed 
with  on  Bank  Holidays.  The  block  by  which  eight 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  many  others  were  injured 
was  caused  by  the  lall  of  a  boy  in  the  narrow  way  past 
the  ticket-box. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the ''solution  of  the  matter  offered 
by  the  station-master.  The  boy  fell,  as  he  puts  it, 
"  and  the  people  jammed  up  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
"  case."'  All  accounts  of  the  affair  agree  as  to  the 
tremendous  pressm'e  of  the  crowd  on  the  stairs  ;  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  fall  of  one  boy  may  be  con- 
sidered an  amply  sufficient  cause  of  the  blockage  that 
followed.  With  the  platform  already  crammed  with 
waiting  excursionists,  and  the  station  and  stairs  con- 
gested to  the  uttermost,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  some 
one  should  stumble  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  way 
from  station  to  platform.  But  the  true  cause  of  an 
accident  lies  not  in  the  immediate  and  the  j)alpable. 
Whether  the  gates  by  the  ticket-box  were  open  or  not, 
and  whether  or  not  a  boy  slipped  or  fell,  are  by  no 
means  the  most  important  questions  suggested  by  the 
melancholy  business.  The  public  are  more  interested 
in  knowing  why  this  prodigious  rush  of  excursionists 
was  allowed  to  invade  the  railway  station  without  the 
least  attempt  at  check  or  control.  After  the  accident 
it  occurred  to  the  frightened  officials  to  close  the 
station  door.  Why  was  this  not  done  at  intervals 
during  the  pressure  of  the  return  traffic  ?  At  some 
stations  of  popular  resort  there  are  provided  special 
approaches  for  those  holding  return  tickets.  This  ex- 
cellent arrangement  was  not  observed  at  Hampstead 
Heath.  It  seems  strange,  again,  to  find  a  ticket-col- 
lector's  box  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  stairway,  at  a  time 
when  clipping  or  examining  tickets  is  abolished.  To 
attempt  to  regulate  the  flow  of  passengers  below,  instead 
of  at  the  head  of,  the  staircase  is  like  placing  a  barrier 
where  no  barrier  should  be.  Altogether,  there  is  not  a 
little  in  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  Hamp- 
stead Heath  Station  that  may  well  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  there  are  other 
suburban  stations  very  simikr  to  that  at  Hampstead, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they,  also,  may  be  improved  and 
the  public  benefit  by  the  G-overnment  inquiry. 


THOSE  TROUBLESOME  PARNELLITES. 

IF  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  calculate  the  movements  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  the  night  of  Friday,  May  6, 
with  a  fair  approach  to  accm-acy.  This  combination  of 
arithmetic  and  political  astronomy  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  little  mysterious,  but  the  connexion  is  easily 
explained.  The  "perturbation"  suffered  by  the  right 
honom-able  planet  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate  on 
the  Address  was  observed  and  recorded  ;  as  also  was 
the  force  which  caused  it.  The  perturbing  force  was 
communicated,  it  will  lie  remembered,  by  some  ex- 
tremely awkward  questions  of  Mr.  Redmond's  ;  the 
form  taken  by  the  perturbation  was  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  abruptly  left  the  House  of  Commons  and 
went  home  to  bed.     Hence  we  get  the  following 


formula  in  Proportion  :  as  Mr.  Redmond's  questions 
are  to  Mr.  Blane's  motion,  so  are  the  move- 
ments of  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  last  night 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address  to  the  movements 
which  he  may  be  expected  to  make  on  the  night 
of  May  6,  when  Mr.  Blane's  motion  comes  on  for  dis- 
cussion. Now  the  terms  of  that  motion  are  thus  con- 
ceived : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  time 
"  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
"  ment  in  Dublin  for  the  management  and  control  of 
"  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  including  land  legislation, 
"  judicial  appointments,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
"  stabulary."  If,  then,  we  compare  the  perturbing: 
power  of  so  direct  a  challenge  to  the  eminent  Grlad- 
stonian  as  this  with  that  exerted  by  a  mere  inquiry 
casually  addressed  to  him  in  a  debate  on  a  collateral 
question,  we  shall  perhaps  feel  justified  in  anticipating 
generally — leaving  more  exact  calculations  to  th.& 
political  astronomer — that  Sir  William  Harcourt  will 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  date  in  question^ 
at  a  very  early  hour  indeed. 

But,  whether  this  anticipation  be  realized  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  will  not  be 
vacated  by  the  entire  body  of  its  occupants  when  Mr. 
Blane's  motion  comes  on ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Gladstone. 
justice,  we  must  admit  that  he,  at  any  rate,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  suspected  of  an  inclination  for  flight. 
On  the  contrary,  we  quite  believe  that  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  drawn  across  his  path  has  as  inspiriting  an 
effect  upon  him  as  a  stiff  fence  upon  a  hard  rider  in 
the  hunting-field.  It  has  all  the  stimulus  and  charm 
of  a  difficulty  only  to  be  "  negotiated  "  successfully  by 
a  rare  combination  of  pluck,  skill,  and  "  knowledge  of 
"  the  country."  In  fact,  we  do  Mr.  Blane,  or  more 
probably  Mr.  Redmond,  some  injustice  in  comparing 
the  motion  of  which  the  former  has  given  notice  to 
one  of  the  chance  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  fox- 
hunter.  It  is  much  more  like  the  "big  jump"  arti- 
ficially heightened  for  the  severer  probation  of  the 
competitors  in  a  steeplechase.  For  its  constructors 
have  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity  contrived  to  in- 
clude within  it  every  condition  of  Home  Rule  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  endeavouring  to  dodge,  save  one; 
and  we  may  take  it  as  absolutely  certain  that  that 
one  will  be  added  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
inclusion  of  land  legislation  does  not,  perhaps,  disturb 
Mr.  Gladstone  so  much  as  it  may,  or  at  any  rate 
ought  to,  disturb  Lord  Spencer  and  jMt.  Morley  ; 
but  the  power  of  "judicial  appointments"  is  a 
very  inconvenient  one  for  Mr.  Blane  to  demand  for 
the  Irish  Parliament,  while  the  revered  leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  detect  positive  malignity  in  Mr.  Blane's- 
preference  of  the  words  "Royal  Irish  Constabulary" 
to  the  vaguer  term  "  police."  It  would  have  been  so 
much  kinder  to  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  been  allowed 
an  ojiportunity  of  saying  in  debate  that  he  did  not 
propose,  and  never  had  proposed,  to  withhold  the 
power  of  police  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  did 
not ;  but  he  very  distinctly  proposed  to  retain  the 
control  over  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Executive  for  as  long  as  that  force 
"  should  subsist,"  and  over  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  which  he  introduced  in  i886.  And 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  so  much  rather  not  be  asked  to 
say  in  his  place  in  Parliament  whether  his  next  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  or  is  not  to  contain  this  same  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature ;  just  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  in  common,  of  course,  with  his 
leader,  would  so  much  prefer  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
say  whether  acts  of  that  Legislature  are  to  be  reviewable 
at  Westminster  or  subject  to  any  external  suspensive 
authority  other  than  the  veto  of  the  Crown. 

Nevertheless  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  two  things — • 
first,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  say  what  he  has  to  say 
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with  more  adroitness  than  Sir  William  IIarcourt  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  will  not  be  drawn  into  any 
clumsy  rehearsal  of  the  gymnastic  performance  ex- 
pected from  him.    His  lieutenant  has  shown  less  self- 
control.    He  began  by  saying,  in  his  speech  at  Eing- 
wood  the  other  night,  that  "  a  discussion  of  a  couple  of 
"  hours  on  a  motion  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply 
"  on  a  Friday  evening  would  be  hardly  an  adequate 
"  or  an  appropriate  occasion  for  fathoming  the  whole 
"  question  of  Home  Kule  and  disposing  of  all  the 
"  difficulties."     This   in  itself  was  rather   a  weak 
remark,  because  a  discussion,  not  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
but  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  will  suffice  for  saying  Yes 
or  No  to  two  or  three  plain  questions,  which  is  all 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  staff  are  desired  to  do  ; 
but,  having  made  this  weak  remark,  Sir  William 
Hakcourt  would  have  done  well  to  drop  the  subject 
and  not  to  revert  to  it.    Nevertheless,  thoiTgh  he 
dropped  it  for  the  moment,  he  did  revert  to  it  after- 
wards, and  was  actually  ill  advised  enough  to  deal  with 
it  by  enunciating  a  series  of  vague  platitudes  about 
desiring  to  give  Ireland  "  the  administration  of  her 
"  own  domestic  affairs  consistently  with  the  unity  of 
"  the  Empire,"  about  repudiation  of  "  a  Home  Kule 
"  which  aims  at  separation,  or  which  appeals  to  force  or 
"  to  violence,"  and  about  bestowing  upon  Ireland  "  a 
"  measure  which,  while  it  satisfies  Irish  sentiment,  will 
"  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire." 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  the  sort  of  speech  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  contemplates  making  on  Mr. 
Blank's  motion  ?    Does  he  really  propose  to  provoke 
the  jeers  of  his  Irish  interrogators  by  offering  these 
wretched  old  Gladstonian  commonplaces  in  reply  to 
questions  so  precise  and  definite  as  those  which  Mr. 
Blank's  motion  foreshadows  ?    And  if  this  is  actually 
his  intention,  is  he  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that 
he  will  be  allowed  to  quit  the  Parliamentary  witness- 
box  after  tendering  such  very  vague  and  inadequate 
evidence?    No,  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  much  too 
old  a  Parliamentary  hand  to  beUeve  that.    He  must 
know  very  well  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  "  stand 
"  down " ;  but  that  impertinent  cross-examiners  will 
be  at  hand  to  ask  him  whether  he  does  or  does  not  con- 
sider a  union  represented  only  by  the  golden  link  of  a 
disused  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  be  a  form  of  "  Home 
"  Eule  which  aims  at  separation" ;  whether  giving  the 
Irish  NationaUsts  the  power  of  plundering  Irish  land- 
lords by  legislation,  and  dragooning  them  into  submis- 
sion by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  is,  or  is  not,  a 
form  of  Home  Kule  which,  while  it  "  satisfies  Irish  sen- 
"  timent,"  will  also  "  secure  the  best  interests  of  the 
"rest  of  the  Empire  "  ?  Of  course  there  is  a  way  in  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  can  deal  with  this  extremely 
troublesome  request  to  him  to  condescend  upon  parti- 
culars.   It  is  a  quite  conclusive  method  of  reply  in  the 
sense  that  it  effectually  prevents  the  querist  from 
repeating  his  question  on  that  occasion.    Sir  William, 
that  is  to  say,  can  go  home  to  dinner.    But  if  he  is  to 
be  at  last  driven  to  answer  the  Parnellites  in  that  way, 
it  should  be  a  serious  question  with  him  whether  he 
might  not  as  well  do  it  first  as  last.    He  might  just 
as  well  be  dining  quietly  at  home  as  declaring  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Ireland  is  to  have  a  form  of 
Belf-govemment  which  will   satisfy  her  and  yet  not 
injure  the  Empire,  and  refusing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions whatsoever  as  to  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  privi- 
leges, and  responsibiHties  which  this  form  of  self- 
government  is  to  include. 


THE  ANARCHISTS. 

ONE  of  the  recently  obscure  persons  who  have 
become  notorious  within  the  last  few  weeks  by 
the  help  of  anarchy  better  deserve  attention  than 
"Herman  Eiedel,  a  lad  of  15,"  who  made  a  first 


appearance  in  the  Thames  Police-court  this  week, 
Herman,  who  would  appear  to  be  by  descent  a 
German,  and  is  by  trade  a  cabinet-maker's  apprentice, 
was  found  in  Crisp  Street,  Poplar,  in  charge  of  a 
woman  who  gave  him  into  custody  for  endeavouring  to 
commit  suicide.  It  was  a  very  mild  attempt,  for  he 
was  only  bleeding  in  the  arm.  A  more  serious  effort 
might  have  been  expected,  to  judge  by  the  ferocity  of 
EiEDKL'slanguage;  for  atthe  police-station  heclamoured 
for  revolvers,  and  leave  to  go  to  the  Thames,  alleging 
his  intention  to  end  his  life  by  fire  or  water.  He  also 
explained  to  the  sergeant  that  two  letters  would  !  e 
found  in  his  house  which  would  tell  all.  Hitherto  the 
story  of  Eiedel  is  commonplace  enough  ;  but  his  lette:  s 
— though  we  will  not  assert  that  they  are  intrinsically 
original — are  instructive.  They  were  spotted  with  blood, 
and  their  contents  were  answerable  to  this  impressive 
symbol : — "  My  dear  friends,"  wTote  Eiedel,  "  I  am 
"  compelled  to  do  this  act.  I  will  not  live  as  a  slave. 
"  I  will  live  this  day  as  my  last.  My  motto  is  '  Die  as 
"  '  a  free  man.'  That  is  better  than  to  live  as  a  slave. 
"  Anarchy  forbids  slavery.  I  am  not  insane — 0  no  ! — 
"  but  I  do  this  act  of  suicide,  for  my  brother  is  a  saucy 
"  fellow  who  always  wants  his  rights.  Anarchists  will 
"  seize  in  the  Eevolution.  Let  all  tyrannical  blood 
"  flow.  I  die  in  the  name  and  luck  of  Anarchy."  The 
second  letter  was  briefer  : — "  You  will  now  receive  my 
"  last  writing.  I  bid  you  farewell;  to  die  for  Anarchy 
"  I  sharpen  my  knife  now  to  commit  the  deadly  act." 
Then  Herman  Eiedel  scratched  himself  sUghtly  on  the 
arm,  and  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  woman  in  Crisp 
Street,  Poplar. 

The  story  of  this  rash  act  has  not,  we  think,  met 
with  all  the  attention  it  deserves.    Eiedel  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  very  typical  Anarchist.    His  grounds  for 
dislike  of  his  elder  brother—"  a  saucy  fellow  who  always 
"  wants  his   rights " — is  the  fuU-grown  Anarchist's 
excuse  for  abusing  the  "  bom-geoisie,"  put  compactly, 
and  with  the  candoiur  of  inexperience.    His  style  is 
thoroughly  Anarchist.    It  is  a  style  which  appears  to 
descend  in  a  direct  line  from  the  passionate  verse  of 
one  Bottom  the  Weaver — "  Approach  ye  Furies  fell !  0 
"  Fates  !  come,  come  ;  cut  thread  and  thrum  :  Quail, 
"  crush,  conclude,  and  quell."    It  has  become  a  little 
deboshed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  vicious  progeny  oi 
Bottom  ;  but,  such  as  it  is  now,  Eiedel  writes  it  quite 
as  well  as  the  more  mature  spokesmen  of  his  party. 
His  letters  are  not  more  incoherent  than  the  Manifesto 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  I  st  of  May  Labour- 
Demonstration  in  Paris.    "  The  idea  of  a  society  of  love 
"  and  brotherhood  is  now  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth  " 
is  a  metaphor  which  possibly  owes  some  of  its  beauty 
to  translation,   but   we  have  seen  as  good   in  the 
original.    "  All  to  your  syndicates,  and  let  each  be 
"  ready  for  the  great  work  of  renovation  with  which 
"  success  hastens  to  crown  the  acclamations,  a  thousand. 
"  times  repeated,  of  '  Vive  rinternationale  des  Travail- 
"  '  leurs.'  "    Success  hastening  to  crown  the  acclama- 
tions  presents  a  truly  noble  pictm-e,  dashed  off  in  the 
Anarchist  style,  of  which  Eiedel,  in  spite  of  his- 
youth,  is  already  a  master.    In  conduct,  again,  he  is 
no  less  truly  Anarchist  than  in  style.    Much  talk 
of  dying  and  of  shedding  of  blood   followed  by  a 
trumpery  scratch  on  the  arm  is  absolutely  in  keeping 
with  the  rant  of  men  who  announce  that  they  are 
about  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  society,  and  then  drop 
bombs  in  a  quiet  comer  when  nobody  is  looking ;  with 
young  men  who  break  windows  and  yell  that  they  are 
the  friends  of  Kavachol  ;  with  Anarchist  journalists 
who  publish  screaming  incitements  to  murder,  and 
then  when  arrested  begin  to  cry — in  short,  with  alL 
the  vanity  and  hysterical  nerves  which  have  produced 
the  form  of  "  dancing  mania  "  known  as  the  "  Dynamite 
"  outrages." 

Opportunity  has  failed  Eiedel  to  show,  as  older 
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ifellow-Anarchists  liave  done,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  more  malignant  than  vanity.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  them  to  prove  this  old  truth.  Kavachol, 
in  whom  vanity  is  manifestly  colossal,  has  found  an 
•equal  in  the  Spaniard  Felipe  jNIunoz,  and  in  point  of 
Ingenuity  a  superior.  Whether  this  man  was  an  agent 
provocateur  (a  sometimes  necessary  functionar-y)  or 
merely  an  intriguer  on  his  own  account  makes  very 
little  difference.  It  is  equally  clear  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  put  the  means  of  doing  mischief  into  the 
hands  of  other  men,  to  allow  the  mischief  to  be  done, 
•and  to  help  i:a  doing  it,  if  only  he  could  make  notoriety 
for  Felipe  jNIunoz.  Money  was  no  doubt  acceptable, 
but  the  notoriety  tempted  him  even  more.  Riedel 
may  be  left  with  the  help  of  a  surgeon  to  recover  and 
prove  an  ass.  The  more  matm-e  Anarchists,  from 
throwers  of  bombs  to  the  writers  and  publishers  of 
incendiary  articles,  should  be  taught  that  notoriety 
may  bring  penalties. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  been  confessing  himself  to 
Mr.  Stead.    He  has  given  that  enterprising 
person  an  interview,  and  INIr.  Stead  has  repaid  him 
with  a  "character"  in  the  Mevieiu  of  Revietvs  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  application 
for  a  place.    We  should  have  thought  that  nothing 
that  Ml-.  Stead  could  say  about  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
aflfect  the  public  estimate  of  him.    The  injury  of 
praise  and  the  compliment  of  censm-e  ought  to  be  alike 
ineffectual.    INIr.   Gladstone   seems  to  think  diffe- 
rently.   He  acts  on  the  poet's  advice,  and  of  friends, 
however  humble,  scorns  not  even  ]\Ii\  Stead.  He 
accepts  his  aid,  as  he  probably  would  do  that  of  Mr. 
Willing  in  the  distribution  of  placards  and  posters. 
The  benefit  is  reciprocal.    Mr.  Gladstone  consents  to 
advertise  the  Review  of  Revietvs,  and  the  Editor  of 
;the  Review  of  Revievjs  allows  him  to  do  a  stroke  of 
-electioneering  business  in  his  pages.    The  most  valu- 
able part  of  ]Mr.  Stead's  article  is  not  that  portion  of 
it  which  tells  the  world  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  lies  in  the  pages  which  report  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  to  him.    We  presume  that  Mr.  Stead 
has  followed  the  example  of  Bosvvell,  if  the  newest 
view  of  Boswell's  procedm-e  be  correct,  and  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  and  that  the  report  of  the  con- 
versation has  been  seen  and  approved  by  the  prota- 
:gonist.    There  is  internal  evidence  of  its  accuracy. 
As  the  dialogue  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  a  Dissenter  on  the  subject  of  Church-rates,  the 
conversation  between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  an 
•oyster,  and  the  other  literary  efforts  of  ]\Ir.  Slum  cul- 
jninated  in  the  exhortation  to  his  readers  to  go  to 
Jarley's  wax-work  show,  so  nearly  everything  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  writes  and  speaks  converts  itself  into  a 
prophecy  of  his  triumph  at  the  general  election.  As 
-Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  a  similar  certainty  on  the  eve 
•of  every  general  election,  his  confidence  now  need  not 
■  cause  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents. 

Though  business  was  predominant  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind,  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  was  actuated 
solely  by  electioneering  tactics.    His  restless  inability 
to  be  in  retreat  and  silence,  his  diseased  craving  for 
pubUcity,  his  passion  for  talking,  and  especially  for 
"jfcalking  about   himself,  and  being   talked  about,  no 
\ioubt  influenced  him.    No  statesman  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's rank  has  ever  before  submitted  himself  to  the 
processes  of  a  person  like  ]\'Ir.  Stead,  or  aUowed  himself, 
as  happened  the  other  day  at  Hawarden,  to  be  called 
out  of  his  house  by  a  casual  crowd,  as  an  actor  is  called 
before  the  curtain,  with  peremptory  cries  of  "  Speech  ! 
' '  speech  !  "    The  personal  reserve  and  decent  reticence 
which  have  hitherto  characterized  English  statesmen, 


their  refusal  to  allow  in  their  public  character  a  pretext 
for  intrusion  into  their  private  life,  have  been  cast  aside 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  natural  to  reverent  minds  to 
select  suitable  times  for  the  expression  and  suitable 
persons  as  the  confidants  of  their  convictions  and  feel- 
ings on  the  highest  themes.  They  prefer  to  shroud 
them  in  a  decent  silence.  A  veil  is  becomingly  thrown 
over  the  highest  as  over  the  lowest  organs  and  func- 
tions of  human  nature.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  such 
compunctions.  He  mixes  up,  for  Mv.  Stead's  edification 
and  that  of  the  curious  pryers  into  the  recesses  of  his 
mind,  his  "  living  faith  in  a  personal  God,"  and  his 
distrust  of  Streams  of  Tendency,  with  Home  Rule, 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  the  emancijjating  legislation 
of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  the  chances  of  the  next 
general  election.  There  is  a  strange  spiritual  naked- 
ness about  ]Mr.  Gladstone's  confessions  to  the  first 
interviewer  who  may  present  himself,  a  sort  of  inverted 
Naturalism  or  Zolaism,  which  is  almost  as  painful, 
though  not  of  course  physically  so  repulsive,  as  its 
prototype. 

As  to  Mr.   Gladstone's  disbehef  in  streams  of 
tendency,  that  of  course  only  applies  to  theology.  In 
politics  he  believes  in  nothing  else.    The  flowing  tide 
is  something  more  than  his  favourite  phrase.    It  is 
tlie  one  object  of  his  attention,  as  it  is  that  of  all  political 
tide-waiters.    It  is  with  him  because  it  is  his  aim  to 
be  with  it.    This  incessant  watchfulness  of  its  ebbs 
and  flows  is  the  secret  of  the  recantations  and  self- 
contradictions  which  have  made  nearly  every  act  and 
word  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  an  undoing  and  unsaying 
of  something  that  went  before.    His  own  explanation 
is  different.    He  says,  "  I  was  educated  to  regard 
"  Hberty  as  an  evil ;  I  have  learned  to  regard  it  as  a 
"  good."    In  what  sort  of  home,  we  wonder,  in  what 
English  school  or   university,  was   JSIr.  Gladstone 
trained  in  that  base  and  servile  doctrine  ?    There  has 
never  been — in  ^Nlr.  Gladstone's  time,  at  least — any 
English  party,  there  have  been  few  honourable  EngUsh- 
men  at  any  time,  who  have  thought  that  Hberty  was  an 
evil,  though  they  may  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
what  liberty  is  from  that  which  now  commends  itself  to 
]Mr.  Gladstone.    Mr.  Gladstone  slanders  men  whose 
memory  he  should  protect.    The  liberty  of  boycotting, 
tlie  liberty  of  comliining  to  break  contracts  and  repu- 
diate debts,  the  liberty  of  restraining  other  people's 
liberty  to  work ;  the  right  of  a  majority,  not  merely 
to   govern,  but   to   coerce  a   minority   in  matters 
lying  without  the  proper  sphere  of  government — in 
matters  of  such  purely  individual  concern  as  what 
they  shaU  eat  and  drink,  and  from  whom  they  shall 
buy  and  sell — would  have  been  called  Hcentious  tyranny 
a  generation  ago.    The  New  Liberalism  of  ]\Ir.  Glad- 
stone is  the  old  despotism  in  new  hands,  the  despotism 
of  a  mob  and  not  of  a  king  or  an  oligarchy.  The 
Liberalism  of  the  last  fifty  years,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
truly  says,  has  consisted  in  abolishing  restrictions,  and 
allowing  natural  forces  free  play.    Of  this  emancipating 
work,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  nearly  every  instance  was  the 
opponent  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  affected  to  lend 
his  aid  to  it  when  he  saw  that  its  aid  was  necessary  to 
him.    The  New  Liberalism  of  which  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative consists  in  putting  on  restrictions  analogous 
to  those  which  it  was  the  boast  of  the  old  Liberahsm 
to  have  taken  off.    Identity  of  name  covers  contradic- 
tion in  principle. 


THE  PORTE  AND  ITS  VASSALS. 

THE  most  remarkable  foreign  incidents  of  the 
recent  Easter  hoHdays  have  iUustrated  in  a 
striking  and  rather  pathetic  manner  the  difficulties  of 
a  nominally  Great  Power  with  strength  unequal  to  its 
rank  and  its  spirit.  It  must  be  but  an  ignoble  mind 
which  finds  anything  to  jeer  at  in  the  pribbles  and 
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prabbles  which  have  been  raised  by  the  Sultan  or  the 
Sultan's  advisers  in  reference  to  the  Firman  of  in- 
vestiture of  the  Egyptian  Khedwe.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  very  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  Sultan's  place, 
and,  without  incmring  the  charge  of  "  sour  grapes,"  a 
man  may  say  that,  in  the  shoes  of  whatsoever  ruler  on 
earth  he  should  like  to  be,  they  would  not  be  those  of 
that  successor  of  Mahound  and  worshipper  of 
Termagaunt.  The  Sultan  has  a  vast  territory  still, 
he  has  a  large  and  a  valiant  army,  he  has  a  consider- 
able though  rather  superannuated  and  ramshackle 
navy,  and  he  has  a  sort  of  traditional  prestige  which 
is,  though  dimmed,  by  no  means  destroyed  by  all  the 
losses  he  and  his  predecessors  have  suffered.  It  has 
even  seemed  to  some  observers,  neither  ignorant  nor 
foolish,  not  yet  quite  impossible  that  a  Sultan  of  Turkey 
might  play  a  very  considerable  part  in  certain  by  no 
means  very  improbable  situations  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
No  Sultan  can  be  blamed,  therefore,  for  what  school- 
boys call  "  trying  it  on  "  now  and  then. 

And  the  present  occasion  in  Egypt  must  have 
been  to  a  Sultan  very  tempting  for  such  a  "  try  on." 
There  were  rumours  that  the  young  Khedive  did  not 
take  altogether  kindly  to  the  idea  of  English  leading- 
strings  ;  there  were  other  rumom's  that  other  European 
Powers  would  at  least  be  benevolent  sjjectators  of  a 
trick  played  to  England ;  there  was  on  the  spot  in 
MuKHTAR  Pasha  a  Turkish  envoy  who  was  likely  to 
represent  things  to  his  master  as  more  hopeful  than 
they  were,  and  certain  to  do  all  he  could  to  put  a 
spoke  in  the  English  wheel.  Why  the  Sultan  should 
have  wanted  to  interfere  with  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
may,  indeed,  seem  unfathomable  enough,  and,  if 
we  merely  look  at  what  is  reasonable  and  not  at  what 
is  natural,  all  these  successive  attempts  at  regaining 
lost  advantages  and  edging  back  to  positions  from 
which  one  has  been  driven  may  seem  perilous  enough. 
But  the  Sultan  persists  in  making  them,  is  believed 
indeed  to  hold  that  he  is  what  we  may,  using  Christian 
and  Western  ideas,  call  "  bound  by  his  coronation 
"  oath  "  to  make  them.  They  are  made,  and  they  have 
to  be  baulked  fi'om  time  to  time.  It  is  not  believed 
that  on  this  occasion  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
baulking  them,  either  at  first,  when  the  Turkish  party 
wanted  to  keep  the  Firman  to  themselves,  or  later, 
when  they  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  latest,  when  some  foolish  hitch,  which  the 
Sultan  had  the  good  sense  promptly  to  smooth  out, 
delayed  the  departure  of  Eyoub  Pasha.  If  the  Sultan's 
advisers  at  home  thought  that  they  would  derive  any 
support  from  the  desire  of  certain  Powers  to  do  a  bad 
turn  to  England,  they  were  very  much  disappointed  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  might,  if  they  had  not  been  Tiu-ks, 
have  seen  that  neither  (let  us  say)  the  Republic  of 
Monomotapa  nor  His  (again  let  us  say)  Great  Chamish 
Majesty  has  the  least  desire  to  get  England  out  of 
Egypt  in  order  to  put  Turkey  there.  So  it  all  turned 
out  well  ;  and  the  Khedive  has  been  duly  invested, 
and  all  the  salutes  have  been  religiously  popped,  and 
MuKHTAR  Pasha  has,  it  is  hoped,  received  a  hint  from 
Stamboul  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  very 
zealous ;  and  all  is  well  that  ends  weU,  and  we  can 
make  every  allowance  for  the  Sultan  in  this  attempt, 
all  among  friends,  to  enlarge  a  little  the  sphere  of 
his  authority  over  his  vassal  State.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  different  if  we  could  believe  the  statements 
of  Viennese  and  Athenian  newsmono-ers  about  his 
"irritation"  and  his  utterances  to  Ismail;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  do  that. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  equally  considerate  and  magnani- 
mous (even  though  the  consideration  and  magnanimity 
would  here  be  shown,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  to 
some  extent  at  our  own,  but  wholly  at  a  third  party's, 
expense)  in  reference  to  another  set  of  dealings  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  his  vassals.    The  Note  sent 


last  week  by  the  Bulgarian  Grovernment  to  the- 
Porte  is  a  document  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  it  has  not  been  made  less  important  oi 
less  interesting  by  the  Kushleff  incident  or  by  the 
action  of  Turkey.  The  complaint  itself  has  reference 
to  the  murder  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch,  and  the  subsequent 
events  wherein,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  conduct  of  the 
Czar's  not  disavowed  representatives  has  not  only  been  a 
breach  of  international  morality  and  courtesy,  but  a 
breach  of  the  common  rules  of  decency  which  govern 
the  relations  of  men  and  nations  alike,  surpassing  any- 
thing that  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  He  has  retained  in  his  pay  Bulgarian* 
refugees  who  have  formally  threatened  Bulgarian  Minis- 
ters with  miu-der,  he  has  spirited  away  Shishmanoff. 
the  accomplice  in  the  Vulcovitch  assassination.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  brings  these  things  to  the  notice 
of  the  Porte,  and  does  not  directly  indulge  in  any 
reproaches  against  its  Suzerain,  so  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  rumours  of  intention  to  "  cut  the 
"  painter,"  which  would  be  foolish,  and,  indeed,  futile 
enough.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Porte  there  contrast  s  rather  disagreeably  wit  h  its  conduct 
in  Egypt.  No  one,  perhaps,  expects  the  Slt^tan  to  take 
the  part  of  Bulgaria  very  enthusiastically.  The  history 
of  the  creation  of  Bulgaria  herself  would  make  such  an 
expectation  rather  unreasonable.  But  the  same  hi»- 
tory  malces  it,  to  say  the  least,  surprising  that  Tiu-key 
should  connive  at  Eussian  outrages  on  Bulgaria.  Fear 
can  hardly  be  pleaded;  for,  though  the  Turks  have 
had  recent  and  rueful  experience  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  European  support  ,  neither  the  time  nor  the  circum- 
stances would  favour  an  attack  on  the  Sultan  fordoing 
his  international  duty  in  general  and  his  special  duty 
to  his  vassals.  And  the  secret  must,  we  ferr  hi  sought 
partly  in  a  grudge  towards  the  Bulgarians,  partly  in* 
that  inveterate  and  deplorable  habit  of  trying  to  play 
off  the  Christian  Powers  against  each  other  and  to 
coquet  with  each  in  turn,  which  is,  it  seems,  the 
monomania  of  Turkish  statecraft. 


THE  TRADER'S  VIEW. 

THERE  is  a  feud  between  Consuls  and  traders — oi- 
rather  a  kind  of  tradition  that  there  is  a  feud. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Consul  and  the  trader,  except 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  official  is  disagreeable 
and  the  man  of  business  is  um-easonable,  get  on  very 
well.  This  is  when  they  deal  with  one  another  directly ; 
but  when  they  come  to  consider  one  another  in  the 
abstract,  they  say  uncivil  things.  The  trader  calls  the 
Consul  useless,  and  the  Consul  maintains  that  the  trader 
expects  Her  Majesty's  officers  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
and  is  deficient  in  enterprise.  Messrs.  John  Birch 
&  Co.  have  been  lately  provoked  into  controverting 
this  view  at  some  length  in  the  Times.  The  occasion 
of  their  appearance  as  advocates  for  their  side  was- 
afforded  by  some  recent  rather  peremptory  remarks  by 
Mr.  Lowther,  who  for  his  part  had  been  drawn  by 
IVIr.  Howard  Vincent.  ]Mr.  Lowther  did  not  think 
that  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  in  any 
way  to  blame  if  trade  does  not  flomish,  and  that  traders 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  what  advantage  foreigners 
gain  over  them. 

Messrs.  John  Birch  &  Co.  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  controvert  INIr.  Low^ther,  and  also  to  hold  uji 
to  the  British  Consul  a  picture  of  himself  which  may 
prove  to  be  healthfully  stimulating.  We  understand 
that  their  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  Consuls  in' 
China ;  but  they  are  presumably  not  unwilling  that 
officials  in  other  parts  of  the  world  should  profit  by 
them.  To  make  the  lesson  more  palatable  ^Messrs. 
John  Birch  &  Co.  confer  with  it  a  little  sweet  cake 
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of  praise.  They  allow  that  "  Consuls  are  invariably 
well  bred,  delightful  everywhere  out  of  business." 
But  in  business  they  are  by  comparison  with  Consuls 
of  other  nations  "  elegant  loafers."  A  German  or 
Frenchman  can  be  siu'e  that  he  has  only  to  apply 
to  his  Consul  to  be  sure  that  in  ten  minutes  that 
official  is  on  his  way  "  to  Taotai  or  A'iceroy,  or 
'•  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  gratified  trader  gets 
"  what  he  wants,  or  knows  the  reason  why."  Far 
different  is  the  fate  of  the  confiding  Englishman  who 
appeals  to  the  "  elegant  loafer  "  at  H.B.M.'s  Con- 
sulate. A  vague  promise  civilly  given  to  do  something 
some  day  is  all  he  gets,  till  he  gives  up  in  despair, 
and  "  so  it  comes  about  that  the  Consul  finds  infinite 
"  leisure  for  his  aesthetic  life,  with  dog  and  gun, 
"  photograph  and  camera,  bugs  and  butterflies,  belles- 
■■  lettres,  bric-a-brac,  or  the  hundred  and  fifty  things 
••  which  occupy  the  hours  of  a  gentleman."  H.B.M.'s 
ilonsul  may  even  be  heard  to  say  "  Conf !  "  as  the  door 
of  his  office  shuts  behind  the  messenger  who  announces 
that  a  British  trader  is  waiting  outside  with  a  petition. 
This  is  a  sad  comparison ;  but  we  imagine  that  some 
foreigners  will  raise  the  eyebrow  of  amazement  over 
Messrs.  Birch's  account  of  the  complaisance  of  their 
officials  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Consul  will  smile  a 
sickly  smile  at  this  highly  flattering  sketch  of  his 
leisured  and  princely  existence. 

Messrs.  Birch  are  somewhat  pej)pered  by  Mr. 
liOWTHER's  hoighty-toighty  remark  that  the  com- 
plaints of  traders  are  "  of  an  abstract  character,  and  are 
not  capable  of  being  formulated."  They  under- 
take to  supply  him  with  a  case  in  which  British  trade 
suffered  through  the  supineness  of  H.B.M.'s  diplomatic 
officers.  It  is  this — that  when  a  quantity  of  railway 
iron  was  wanted  in  China  very  recently,  "  the  French 
••  Minister  at  Pekin  used  the  utmost  pressure  to  secure 
•■  all  the  contracts;  he  was  successful  so  far,  that  the 
contracts  for  the  bridges  along  the  line  and  for 
••  other  material  were  given  to  a  French  firm  or  syndi- 
"  cate  at  Tientsin  at  their  own  price  and  without  com- 
■'  petition."  The  case  is  not  quite  so  convincing  as 
Messrs.  BiRCH  appear  to  think.  We  do  not  clearly 
make  out  whether  they  think  that  our  INIinister  should 
get  business  for  English  traders  by  bullying  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  or  only  that  he  should  prevent  the  putting  on 
of  pressure  by  other  Ministers.  If  it  is  the  first,  then 
Messrs. Birch  will  find  that  most  Englishmen  do  not  agree 
with  them.  t)ur  INIinisters  are  not  sent  abroad  to  mix 
in  transactions  which  have  an  ugly  habit  of  dropping 
into  tripotage.  If  it  is  the  second,  then  one  would 
like  before  condemning  H.B.M.'s  Minister  to  know 
whether  the  Frenchman  did  not  ofier  the  Chinese 
(jrovernment  some  equivalent.  In  any  case,  how  is 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  to  be  prevented  from  building  its 
own  railway  its  own  way  except  by  a  threat?  The 
only  other  case  which  Messrs.  Birch  quote  is  one  in 
which  a  Consul  refused  to  lend  a  trader  the  service  of 
one  of  his  interpreters.  Here,  again,  the  circumstances 
ai'e  most  necessary  to  be  known.  It  may  well  be  that, 
if  the  Consul  took  to  lending  his  interpreters,  many 
men  of  business  would  economize  the  cost  of  an  inter- 
preter of  their  own,  and  then  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  staff,  and  with  it  the 
'  expense,  of  the  Consular  establishment.  We  are  afraid 
•  t  iiat  Mr.  Lowther  will  continue  to  believe  that  the 
complaints  of  traders  are  abstract.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  after  reading  Messrs.  Birch's  amusing,  de- 
SL-riptive,  and  sarcastic  letter,  that  they  can  be  formu- 
lated. Men  of  business  think  that,  if  the  Grovernment 
took  a  stronger  line  in  dealing  with  China  or  with 
South  American  Kepublics,  if  it  s])oke  in  a  higher  tone 
and  hinted  more  frecjuently  at  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  offending  England,  more  business  would  fall 
in  their  way.  It  is  a  not  unnatural  belief,  and  even  a 
plausible  one  ;  but,  then,  men  of  business  are  the  first 


to  complain  when  Government  follows  a  policy  which 
may  lead  to  disturbing  quarrels,  and  this  sort  of  policy 
is  apt  to  be  fruitful  in  little  wars. 


MORE  QUESTIONS  FOR  SIR  WILLIAM. 

WHAT  Sir  William  Harcourt  might  have  said 
at  Ringwood,  but  did  not,  is  so  much  more  inte- 
resting than  what  he  did  say,  that  we  have  discussed  it 
elsewhere  in  its  connexion  with  another  question,  and 
find  not  much  else  worth  comment  in  his  speech.  A 
very  large  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  another  of  those 
financial  fantasias  of  Sir  William's,  which  must  surely 
be  destined  to  take  their  place  in  history  beside  the 
poetizings  of  Richelieu,  the  fiddlings  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  or,  to  bring  the  parallel  stiU  more  closely  home, 
the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Liston  for  success  in  serious 
drama.  With  this  part  of  his  speech  we  shall  not  con- 
cern ourselves,  but  shall  leave  it  as  material  for 
the  interesting  volume  which  is  even  now,  no  doubt, 
in  preparation  somewhere  on  "  The  Delusions  of  Great 
"  Men."  His  financial  criticisms,  however,  may  very 
well  wait  till  Mr.  Goschen  holds  the  next  commission 
of  assize  and  gaol-delivery  on  Sir  William's  financial 
errors  ;  while  for  a  lucid  exposition  of  his  relations  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists  the  reader  may  with  advantage 
consult  the  bright  and  effective  speech  delivered  the 
other  day  at  Southport  by  Mr.  CURZON.  It  is  on  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill  that  we  expected  him  to  interest 
us  most,  and  he  does  so ;  but  his  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject are  even  better  worth  reading  than  we  could  have 
expected,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Matthews 
was  at  about  the  same  time  discussing  the  same  sub- 
ject at  Birmingham — and  this,  too,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  (among  those  of  others)  Sir  William  Har- 
COURt's  views  as  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  rural 
labourer. 

Once  more  did  t  he  inspired  Seer  of  Spade-husbandry 
Allotments  avow  with  honest  pride  his  adhesion  to  his 
motto,  "  The  village  for  the  villagers  "  ;  and  once  more 
did  he  descant  on  the  blessings  of  the  Parish  Council, 
which  was  to  give  "  occupation  and  interest  to  the  vil- 
■'  lagers'  life."  But  once  more  also  did  he  tantalizingly 
refrain  from  explaining  why  (unless  he  attaches  a  special 
meaning  to  the  two  latter  of  these  boons)  it  is  any  more 
the  business  of  legislation  to  bless  the  villager  with 
them  than  with  the  "  circus  "  to  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  referred  with  all  the  orthodox  Gladstonian 
air  of  scandalized  propriety.  Of  course,  if  by 
giving  "  occupation"  and  "  interest"  to  the  villager 
he  means  allowing  him  to  occupy  somebody  else's 
land  without  paying  for  it,  and  thereby  to  appro- 
priate the  interest  on  the  capital  represented  by  it, 
we  can  understand  Sir  William  Harcourt's  affection 
for  the  "  motto."  But  he  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
assign  so  definite  a  significance  to  it  as  this  ;  and  we 
can  therefore  quite  understand  its  perplexing  effect  upon 
Mr.  Matthews,  whose  criticisms  of  the  phrase  the 
other  night  were  very  much  to  the  point,  and  deserve 
the  attentive  study  of  all  those  who  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  "  the  village  for  the  villagers  "  has  any  mean- 
ing— or  any  decently  avowable  meaning —  at  all.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collate  the 
glosses  with  which  it  has  been  furnished  by  the  three 
most  authoritative  scholiasts  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  and  with  the  following  results.  Mr.  Morley  says 
that  Parish  Councils  will  keep  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  country,  and  prevent  him  from  finding  his  way  to 
the  towns.  \Sir  William  Harcourt  says  they  will 
make  the  life  of  the  agricultural  lalwurer  happier ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  one  of  their  chief  functions 
will  be  to  look  after  commons  and  rights  of  way.  Com- 
hininop  these  three  accounts  of  the  matter  we  arrive 
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at  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  keep  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  country  is  to  make  his  life  happier,  and 
that  the  way  to  make  his  life  happier  is  to  enable  him 
to  talk  about  stiles  and  footpaths  by  candlelight.  Mr. 
^Matthews,  however,  appears  to  doubt  the  adequacy  of 
these  attractions  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  his  un- 
worthy professional  habit  of  suspicion  induces  him  to 
think  that  the  real  appeal  of  the  scheme  to  the  rural 
labourer  liu-ks  in  the  casual  and  innocent  suggestion 
that,  after  he  has  done  discussing  stiles  and  footpaths,  he 
may  as  weU  devote  the  rest  of  these  evening  sittings  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  allotment  and 
small  holdings,  and  the  management  of  the  local 
charities.  And  the  cynicism  of  the  lawyer  further 
leads  him  "  vehemently  to  suspect  that  the  former  of 
"  these  functions  is  meant  to  include  the  provision  of 
"  allotments  for  labourers  "  by  means  of  rates  laid  upon 
somebody  else,  and  that  the  latter  will  mean  the 
diversion  of  the  funds  of  the  charities  from  the  founders' 
intentions  and  their  re-dedication  "  to  some  popular 
"  use."  Painful  as  the  admission  may  be,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  it  is  just  possible  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  much-prized  motto  may  bear 
this  esoteric  meaning  for  himself  when  he  airs  it 
from  the  platform,  and  that  its  significance  in  this 
sense  may  cease  to  be  esoteric  when  the  labourer 
is  being  lectured,  as  it  were,  "  in  iis  quae  sine  ulla 
"  solennitate  tradi  possunt,"  from  a  Grladstonian  van. 
This  also,  therefore,  is  perhaps  a  case  in  which  in- 
terrogatories after  the  model  of  Mr.  Redmond's  might 
with  advantage  be  administered  to  Sir  William  Har- 
COURT  and  his  colleagues.  And  Mr.  Matthews's  ob- 
servation that  whatever  powers  you  give  to  your 
subordinate  council — district,  parish,  or  what  not — 
they  must  be  limited  by  the  condition  that  it  deals 
with  their  own  money  and  not  with  other  people's, 
would  form  the  basis  of  one  very  pertinent  question  to 
begin  with. 


"  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE." 

"AN  inquirer  into  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
J\.  preparation  of  the  British  Empire  for  war  is 
"confronted  by  a  preliminary  difficulty '"  is  the  sen- 
tence with  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Wilkinson  began  the  series  of  papers  on  Imperial 
Defence  which  are  now  published  in  a  volume 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  The  difficulty  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  that  the  subject  has  been  discussed  on  all 
hands  so  incessantly,  and  at  such  inordinate  length,  that 
it  is  hard  now  for  any  newcomer  to  clear  the  ground 
for  himself.  The  authors  of  this  series  of  articles  have 
found  themselves  made  to  pause  by  a  very  different 
obstacle — namely,  by  the  dislike  of  Englishmen  for  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  their  disposition  to 
stifle  all  talk  about  armaments  because  they  are 
adverse  to  war.  This  dislike  of  foreign  policy  and  of 
discussion  of  military  matters  our  authors  trace  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  CoBDEN.  They  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract this  fatal  laxity  by  serious  demonstration  that, 
in  a  world  in  which  there  are  other  entities  than  the 
British  Empire,  we  cannot  live  alone,  and  must  needs 
have  a  rule  of  conduct  as  to  our  relations  with  those 
other  resisting  bodies  with  which  we  may  come  in 
contact. 

We  confess  that,  on  coming  across  such  a  flagrant 
misstatement  as  this,  followed  by  a  popular  explanation 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  it  was  not  altogether  easy 
to  repress  an  impatient  inclination  to  reject  the  book 
as  mere  surplusage.  Englishmen  are  not  indifferent 
either  to  foreign  policy  or  to  naval  and  military  discus- 
sions, though  they  often  do  not  understand  these 
matters,  and  in  that  case  some  of  them  have  a  modest 
habit  of  leaving  thenr  to  the  people  who  do,  or  say 


they  do.  But  the  book  is  not  mere  surplusage.  The 
introduction,  which  is  devoted  to  the  popular  explana- 
tion already  referred  to,  and  is  enlivened  by  a  singu- 
larly unfair  attack  on  the  Newfoundland  arbitration 
treaty,  may  be  left  out.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
divided  between  a  statement  of  general  principles  and  a 
sketch  of  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
The  first  is  not  original,  but  it  is  clear,  and  covers  the 
ground  fairly  well.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  really 
necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  convince  Englishmen 
that  the  safety  of  these  realms  depends,  under  God. 
upon  the  navy.  For  our  part,  we  have  never  known 
any  man,  even  a  Volunteer,  who  denied  it.  Still  there 
is  some  advantage  in  possessing  a  short,  clear,  and 
complete  statement,  even  of  elementary  and  accepted 
principles ;  and  Sir  CHARLES  DiLKE  and  his  coadjutor 
have  collected  in  a  brief  space  the  reasons  why  the 
defence  of  this  island  and  its  power  must  in  every  case 
depend  upon  the  navy.  To  most  men  there  will  be 
more  novelty  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  description  cf 
the  North- AYest  frontier  of  India. 

But  the  most  discussed,  and  indeed  the  most  in- 
teresting, part  of  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be  tliat 
which  contains  the  already-mentioned  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  argues 
that  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  is  due  to  the  "  per- 
"  petual  motion  "  which,  in  his  opinion,  keeps  it  un- 
settled. He  looks  for  improvement  to  a  change  which 
will  fix  the  regiments  in  much  more  limited  spheres, 
and  save  the  battalions  from  the  alternate  tilling  and 
emptying  from  which  they  suffer.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
scheme  is  to  have  three  British  armies.  One  for  home, 
one  for  India,  one  for  the  colonies,  each  recruiting  for 
itself  men  who  will  serve  only  in  the  army  in  which  they 
enlist.  The  home  army  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  actually 
forbidden  to  serve  in  India  if  a  reinforcement  of 
50,000  is  needed  to  repel  invasion,  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  case  of  need,  colonial  garrisons  would  be 
liable  to  recall  to  help  to  defend  the  mother-country 
from  direct  invasion.  But  the  division  is  to  represent 
the  normal  condition.  This  plan,  or  some  approach  to 
it — such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  short-service  army 
for  home,  and  a  long-service  army  for  foreign,  service 
—has  found  many  supporters.  Lord  Koperts  is  un- 
derstood to  be  one  of  them,  and  whatever  military 
opinion  has  his  support  should  be  attentively  con- 
sidered. There  is  an  air  of  thoroughness  about  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  modification  of  it  which  is  taking, 
and  will  doubtless  secure  partisans.  We  foresee  the 
possibility  of  discussion,  and  do  not  lament  it.  When 
the  matter  comes  to  be  argued  out  a  good  many 
considerations,  over  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  passes- 
in  silence,  will  require  examination.  The  waste  of 
time  and  energy  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  and  rearranging  establish- 
ments ;  the  extreme  probability  that  injured  inte- 
rests would  offer  a  sufficient  opposition  to  compel  a 
compromise ;  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  regi- 
ments are  to  be  fixed  for  ever  in  India,  which  in 
the  colonies,  which  at  home  ;  the  further  difficulty  of 
settling  how  far  men  enlisted  under  one  contract  could 
be  compelled  to  accept  quite  another;  the  risk  that  the 
three  recruiting  establishments  would  compete  with 
one  another — these  are  some,  and  only  a  few,  of  the 
points  on  which  trouble  might  arise  before  we  could 
effect  the  division  from  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
hopes  for  the  complete  reform  of  the  army. 


NEVERS  AND  ITS  POTTERY. 

THERE  are  towns  in  France  that  stir  interest  by  their 
very  name,  though  historian.s  might  be  puzzled  to  tell 
what  events  have  occurred  there  to  justify  the  feeling.  It 
may  commonly  be  tiaced  to  association  with  one  of  tliose 
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.^rand  old  titles  which  occupy  even  more  room  in  ballad  and 
romance  than  in  sober  chronicles.  Nevers  is  an  instance. 
Its  annals  abound  with  sticking  incident,  of  course.  There 
iii-e  few  cities  in  the  West  as  antique,  and  none  that  have 
■passed  through  more  teri-ible  experiences.  Ca\sar  found  it 
;i  great  settlement  of  the  ^dui,  and  stored  his  j^i'ovisions 
there  when  going  to  besiege  Gergovia — at  his  first  check  the 
people  rose  behind  him,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  threw 
his  munitions  into  the  Loire.  No  province  suffered  so  ter- 
ribly in  the  rising  of  the  Bagaudes ;  when  that  visita- 
tion ceased,  Franks  and  Burguiidians  made  the  Nivernais 
theii-  battleground.  The  foimer  won  it,  and  then  the 
latter — what  was  left  to  win — until  the  Arabs  turned  them 
out.  Isevevs  was  the  most  westerly  town  held  by  the 
Moslem  when  they  occupied  Provence,  and  La  Charit6, 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  the  fui-thest  sacked  by  them. 
How  many  times  the  capital  of  the  Nivernais  has  been 
stormed  since  Casar  took  vengeance  there  would  be  a  dolo- 
rous computation.  Now  attached  to  France,  now  to  Bur- 
gundy, ex^wsed  to  invasion  from  Aries  and  Provence,  and 
•always  eager  to  assert  its  independence,  the  province  had  a 
share  in  all  disasters,  excepting  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  . 
But  none  of  the  events  that  make  history  are  connected  with 
it — the  latest  authorities  even  deny  its  claim  to  "  influence  " 
in  the  fictile  art.  It  was  the  long  line  of  counts  that  made 
Nevers  such  a  familiar  name  to  us.  Few,  even  in  France, 
were  so  old.  Landry,  Seigneur  de  Metz-le-Comte,  first 
secured  hereditary  possession  of  the  title  ;  but  he  took  it  on 
his  marriage  with  Mahaut,  daughter  of  Otto  Guillaume, 
Comte  de  Nevers,  in  992.  The  last  Duke  of  Nivernais  died 
■childless  in  1789.  Legends  cluster  especially  about  the 
'time  when  the  House  of  Cleves  reigned  here,  for  that  was 
also  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  picturesque  barba- 
rism of  Frangois  1.  It  came  in  with  Engilbert,  givandson  of 
Jean  sans  Peur  of  Burgundy.  He  seized  the  Nivei'naLs  in 
1491,  and  married  his  son  to  the  rightful  heiress.  The  line 
iield  possession  till  1565,  when  Henriette  de  Cleves,  Duchesse 
de  Nevers,  married  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Mantoue  ; 
from  theii'  grandson  Mazarin  bought  the  province  in  1649, 
.and  annexed  it  to  France  for  good. 

We  do  not  recommend  those  who  take  no  special  interest 
•in  pottery  to  visit  Nevers.    In  the  first  place,  it  lies  so  far 
ifrom  the  beaten  track  that  accommodation  leaves  much  to 
he  desired ;  not  far  enough,  however,  to  be  interesting  for 
""  sui'vivals  "  of  the  pleasant  class.    There  is  a  new,  big,  bare 
■liotel,  somewhat  after  the  English  style,  near  the  railway, 
not  prepossessing  for  some  tastes ;  but  he  wdio  tries  his  luck 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  quarter  may  probably 
satisfj^  himself  that  the  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  to  consult 
in  choosing  a  hosteliy.    There  are  several  objects  in  the 
town  well  worth  seeing,  but  not,  as  Johnson  said,  worth 
-going  to  see.    The  cathedral,  a  vast  structure,  has  been 
swept  bare,  and,  figuratively,  whitewashed  ;  the  transept, 
of  extraordinary  width,  is  quite  dazzling  in  brightness  since 
the  fi'escoes  and  the  crowd  of  monuments  which  bordered  it 
have  been  destroyed.    Chief  of  these  latter  was  the  tomb  of 
liouis  de  Gonzague  and  Henriette  de  Cleves,  described  by 
De  Soultrait  in  terms  which  suggest  comparison  with  the 
famous  sepulchres  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon.  Not 
a  trace  remains.    Other  old  churches  there  are,  of  coui'se, 
but  cuiiously  unimpressive.    Nevers  has  two  fine  memorials 
of  the  past,  however — the  Ducal  palace  and  the  Porte  du 
Croux,  ))esides  the  Tour  Goguin,  less  important.    The  first 
is  now  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Museum — a  noble 
building  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  said,  but  remodelled  by 
successive  generations  of  the  House  of  Cloves.    They  added 
its  most  characteristic  point — the  staircase  tower.  Three 
sides  of  a  hexagon  project  from  the  middle  of  the  fa9ade, 
pierced  with  seven  tiers  of  windows  to  light  the  staircase  ; 
abo^^e  the  grand  entrance  and  each  of  the  four  lower  tiers, 
■a  large  bas-relief  is  inserted,  thirteen  in  all.    Foui'  of  them 
represent  the  legend  of  St.  Hubert — his  departure  for  the 
cha-se,  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  boar,  the  apparition  of  the 
aaiii'aculous  stag,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Saint.  More 
-curious  are  the  eight  wiiich  deal  with  the  story  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Swan — a  sacred  legend  with  the  family  of  C16ves. 
Every  one  knows  something  about  it  since  Wagner  became 
fashionable.    We  see  the  mystic  Chevalier  Helias  embark- 
ing in  his  skifi" — an  unfairy-like  sort  of  craft — landmg  at 
the  spot  where  a  tournament  is  being  held — touching  the 
shield  of  a  challenge!' — overthiowing  him  and,  in  brief,  a 
good  ma,ny  other  heroes — entering  a  chateau  lance  in  hand 
— this  incident  is  not  clear — marrying  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
— and  sailing  away  when  the  Swan  returns  to  fetch  him. 


He  had  begotten  an  heir  meantime,  from  whom  the  family 
of  Cloves  traced  its  descent. 

The  Poi'te  du  Oroux  was  one  of  the  gate-towers,  of  anti- 
quity unknown  ;  but  the  building  we  see  dates  from  the  later 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Superbly  picturesque  it 
is,  square  in  form,  with  a  toiirelle  at  either  angle,  supported 
by  great  buttresses  I'ising  from  the  earth — not  a  judicious 
arrangement  from  the  militarj^  point  of  view,  one  would  say, 
but  charming  from  the  ai'tistic.  A  fine  machicoulis  connects 
the  tourelles — stout  persons  of  nervous  disposition  will  pro- 
perly decline  to  trust  the  venerable  planks  which  cover  its 
apertures.  The  tower  contains  seven  apai  tments,  not  count- 
ing that  beneath  the  roof,  which  should  be  visited,  however 
— an  antique  chair,  all  to  pieces,  "  seated  "  at  a  late  date 
mth  wickei',  would  fascinate  some  amateui's.  The  rooms 
open  to  the  public  are  choked  with  miscellaneous  curiosities, 
gathered,  for  the  most  part,  by  Commandant  Jean  Claude 
Barat.  This  worthy  old  soldier  distinguished  himself  under 
Napoleon.  Taken  at  Pampeluna,  he  remained  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Thame  till  18 14;  turned  out  on  the  Emperor's 
summons,  and  fought  at  Waterloo ;  served  the  Restoration 
loyally,  and  retu-ed  to  his  birthplace,  Nevers,  in  1834.  There 
he  devoted  himself  to  picking  up  odds  and  ends.  His  en- 
terpi'ise  and  enthusiasm  so  stirred  the  good  folks  of  the 
town  that  they  subscribed  for  the  publication  of  the  Album 
du  Nivernais,  no  marvel  of  erudition,  truly,  but  unequalled 
at  that  time  in  its  way.  He  founded  also  the  Societe  Niver- 
naise  des  Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts,  which  still  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Poi'te  du  Croux.  A  born  collector  was 
Commandant  Barat.  Nothing  old  came  amiss  to  him.  If 
any  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  proposed  to  dig  a  ditch, 
as  soon  as  he  put  spade  to  ground  the  worthy  Commandant 
was  on  the  watch.  The  Nivernais  is  a  delightful  realm  for 
men  of  this  character.  It  was  densely  peopled  under  the 
Romans,  and  sti  iking  evidences  of  civilization  are  constantly 
turning  up.  In  a  wood  by  Saint-Reverien,  a  town  of  which 
no  memory  survives  has  been  discovei'ed,  with  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  many  houses  of  which  the  walls  remain  in  part, 
statues,  and  so  foitli.  Unfortunately  Commandant  Barat 
came  too  late  to  save  a  thousand  mediaeval  treasures  of  the 
highest  class,  and  he  fixiled  to  raise  the  money  needed  for 
excavation.  His  museum  at  the  Porte  du  Croux  contains 
an  endless  variety  of  curiosities,  interesting  in  that  sense  ; 
but  little,  if  anything,  of  historic  value. 

It  is  curious  that  no  single  specimen  of  pottery  should 
be  found  there,  except,  of  course,  examples  of  Romano- 
Gallic  ware.  The  only  object  wiiich  bears  any  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  the  art  that  has  made  Nevers  renowned  among 
collectoi'S  of  faience  is  a  black  marble  slab  bearing  the 
epitaph  of  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Nevers  et  de 
Rhetel,  Prince  de  Mantoue,  tres  digne  Viceroi  de  Cham- 
pagne, de  Belgique,  et  de  Celtique — all  that  remains  of  the 
noble  monument  which  stood  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral. 
This  high  and  puissant  Prince  it  was  who  first  started  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  at  Nevers  upon  Italian  methods. 
It  was  not  the  earliest  in  France.  Putting  aside  Bernard 
Palissy — who,  as  we  are  now  assured,  took  no  hints  fi'om 
Italy — and  the  Oii'on  ware,  otherwise  Henry  II.,  the 
perfect  originality  of  which  has  never  been  disputed, 
Transalpine  potters  had  been  established  at  Rouen,  Lyons, 
Nantes,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  good  many  years  before 
Louis  de  Gonzague  made  his  essay.  The  artist  he  invited — 
Scipion  Gambin —  knew  something  of  those  former  ventm-es 
probably,  since  it  was  a  Julien  Gambin  who  tried  his  luck 
at  Lyons.  But  all  had  failed disasti'ously,  and  when  Scipion 
began  operations  the  field  seems  to  have  been  open.  None 
of  his  forerunners  had  the  patronage  of  a  great  Italian 
noble  among  the  "  barbarians,"  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  used 
to  describe  his  hosts.  The  potter's  confidence  was  justified. 
The  ware  attributed  to  him,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to  the  few 
pieces  remaining  of  the  eailier  manufacture  at  Rouen. 
Emigrating  at  a  time  when  the  Faenza  school  was  already 
en  decadence,  he  may  have  brought  ideas  and  processes 
which  were  better  liked  at  that  time  though  less  approved 
now.  Or  perhaps  ducal  patronage  carried  him  through. 
It  is  certain  that  the  manufiicture  of  artistic  earthenware 
was  first  established,  definitely,  on  this  side  the  Alps,  at 
Nevers.  The  glories  of  PaHssy  decUned  during  his  life- 
time, while  he  lectured  on  science  and  disputed  theology  ; 
at  his  death  they  collapsed.  But  Nevers  has  unbroken  tradi- 
tions. In  every  age  since  Scipion  Gambin  set  up  his  wheel, 
there  have  been  potters,  good  or  bad— not  least  success- 
ful from  their  point  of  view  when  worst  from  ours.  French 
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students  have  discovered  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Pierre 
de  Frasnay,  a  native  of  the  town  : — 

Que  vois-je  ?    J'apper?ois  sur  nos  heureux  rivages 
L'dtrange'r  cbnque  jour  aflrontant  les  orages, 
Se  charger  a  Tenvi  de  faience  a  Nevers 
Et  porter  notre  nom  au  bout  de  Tunivers. 
Le  superbe  Paris  et  Londres  pen  docile 
Payent,  qui  le  croira  ?— tribut  a  notre  villa. 

This  was  pubhshed  in  1735,  when  the  pottery  of  Nevers 
had  reached  a  stage  of  barbarism  which  might  be  varied 
but  could  not  be  surpassed  ;  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  five 
years  old. 

The  museum  of  faience  is  lodged  in  the  Ducal  palace ; 
briefly  it  may  be  said  that  our  authorities  can  survey 
it  with  an  interest  undistracted  by  en^y.  There  are 
very  many  specimens  of  each  epoch,  and  many  excellent ; 
but  we  observed  few  which  are  wanted,  in  the  collector's 
sense  of  that  term,  at  South  Kensington.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  no  cata- 
logue, and  an  indefinite  number  of  fine  things  may  be 
overlooked  in  wandering  through  rooms  crowded  with 
earthenware  of  every  sort.  If  a  visitor  feel  that  his 
admiration  of  Nevers  pottery  is  rather  lessened  than  exalted 
by  seeing  a  great  and  varied  assortment,  that  may  be  due 
to  the  indifference  of  the  municipality  which  leaves  him  to 
struggle  through  the  maze  unassisted.  There  is  one  most 
notable  exception,  however— as  has  been  suggested,  there 
may  be  others.  Attributed  to  the  first  epoch,  the  Gonzague- 
Gambin,  is  a  large  dish  which  monarchs,  or  Jews,  or 
American  millionaires  might  covet,  not  to  speak  of  humble 
amateurs.  Supremely  beautiful  it  is,  and  most  interesting 
to  the  student  besides.  The  subject  is  Perseus  and 
Andromeda — a  favourite  with  the  earliest  school.  A 
wreath  of  warm  grey  flowers  daintily  outlined  in  blue 
enamel  surrounds  the  dish.  Of  a  like  warm  grey  is  the 
background  upon  which  the  figures  and  sea  waves,  dark 
blue,  stand  out  clear,  yet  dreamily  indistinct,  at  a  glance. 
We,  at  least,  never  saw  enamelled  earthenware  of  the  class 
which  so  perfectly  justified  its  design.  There  is  no  danger 
that  this  should  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  feels  the 
charm  of  colour.  Its  tender  lucidity  draws  the  eye  like  a 
magnet,  and  if  any  enthusiast  should  undertake  a  voyage 
to  Nevers  with  the  mere  purpose  of  beholding  this  wonder, 
he  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  historic  interest  lies  in 
the  date.  If  there  were  a  'catalogue,  it  would  scarcely  fail 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  strange  superiority  of  this 
piece  to  any  of  those  round  it.  That  wondrous  blue  is 
commonly  regarded  as  an  invention  of  the  second  epoch, 
when  the  brothei's  Conrade,  Italians  also,  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  Nevers  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  perish- 
ing, as  others  had  done  ;  it,  like  the  blue  more  famous 
still,  attributed  to  Pierre  Custode,  has  never  l^een  approached 
by  later  potters  in  any  country.  To  find  this  enamel  in  the 
utmost  perfection  upon  a  work  more  than  a  generation 
older  is  very  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  possess 
actually  no  records  of  the  first  epoch.  If  the  authorities  of 
the  Museum  have  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  dish  was 
made  by  Gambin,  or  of  his  date,  it  follows  that  the  world 
has  been  doing  grave  injustice  to  that  artist.  But  we  could 
find  no  one  to  answer  inquu-ies. 

Conrades  and  Custodes  most  worthily  upheld  the  re- 
putation of  Nevers  faience  for  a  century.  The  introduction 
of  Chinese  porcelain  distracted  their  successors.  For  a 
while  they  maintained  so  much  originality  in  their  adapta- 
tion that  the  best  judges  might  mistake  their  plates  and 
vases  for  some  Oriental  ware  unidentified.  Those  who 
visit  the  museum  at  Nevers  are  not  sui'prised  that  even 
Brongniart  should  have  pronounced  those  examples  Persian. 
He  chose  that,  no  doubt,  as  most  proliable,  though  there 
were  obvious  objections,  not  dreaming  that  such  work 
could  be  European,  much  more  French.  There  are  rows 
and  rows  here  which  justify  his  error,  but  none — that  we 
remarked — so  beautiful  as  the  famous  vase  of  this  style 
at  South  Kensington.  Afterwards  China  ruled  without 
qualification,  and  the  decadence  set  in  fost.  When  Pierre 
de  Fi-asnay  wrote  that  poem,  Italian  influence,  and  all 
that  was  good  in  Chinese,  had  vanished.  But  he  did  not 
exaggerate  in  saying  that  Nevei's  was  the  most  important 
manufactory  of  eai'thenware  at  the  time.  Its  bai'barous 
and  grotesque  productions,  highly  coloured,  found  admirers, 
or  at  least  purchasers,  from  the  Neva  to  the  Mediterranean. 
A  new  variety  of  ugliness  set  in  with  the  Bevolution.  At 


present  a  kind  of  ware  resembling  the  Rhodian  is  favoured'- 
Without  criticizing  it,  we  should  say  it  is  high  time  tht> 
Nevers  potters  woke  up. 


AMELIA.  BLANDFOED  EDWARDS. 

IT  is  reserved  for  very  few  except  the  greatest  after  try- 
ing one  kind  of  literature  to  take  up  an  absolutely- 
novel  position  with  success.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that' 
this  is  what  Miss  Edwards  achieved.  Well  known  as  a 
novelist,  and  welcome  in  all  circles  for  a  social  charm  of 
manner  and  an  untiring  vivacity,  fate  led  her  to  Egypt.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  the  oppression,  but  before  the  iamine- 
caused  by  the  extravagance  and  misgovei'nment  of  Ismail' 
Pasha.  To  her  eyes  everything  was  sunny  and  delightful, 
though  Lady  DuS'  Gordon's  letters  had  begun  to  re- 
veal the  cruelty  and  inju.stice  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. On  her  return  Miss  Edwards  wrote  her  book, 
A  Thousaiul  Miles  tip  the  Nile,  and  from  that  day 
devoted  heiself  to  Egyptology.  True,  her  most  popular 
novel.  Lord  Brackenhury,  came  out  afterwards ;  but  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  of  which 
she  was  the  honorary  secretary,  all  her  time  and  attention 
were  given  to  the  one  absorbing  subject.  She  succeeded  in 
making  hei'self  the  prophet  of  Egyptology.  No  other  writer- 
did  so  much  to  render  Egypt  popular.  Her  clear,  simple 
style,  well  practised  in  nairation,  was  a  strong  element  in 
her  success.  She  found,  too,  leather  to  her  own  surprise^ 
that  she  possessed  the  powei'  of  making  a  speech,  and  of 
doing  so  with  remarkable  effect.  After  a  little  time  it 
became  apparent  that  her  gift  might  be  turned  to  use  in 
the  cause  she  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  she  lectuied  in  the 
United  States  with  excellent  results  for  the  awakening 
of  widespread  intei'est  in  her  explorations.  She  spoke 
occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  in  England  ;  but  her  resonant 
voice,  the  energy  of  her  mannei',  and  the  variety  and  bright- 
ness she  always  imparted  to  what  would  in  other  hands  have- 
been  regai'ded  as  a  dry  question,  rendered  her  utterances 
very  efl'ective.  She  had  a  singvilar  power  of  finding  out 
what  would  be  interesting  and  popular,  and  of  making  the- 
most  of  it  when  found.  Her  American  lectures  have  been 
published  in  a  volume,  entitled  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and 
Explorers,  which  was  very  lately  noticed  in  the  columns 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  fascination  of  the  subject  as- 
she  treated  it  is  undeniable.  The  book  reads,  as  young 
ladies  say,  like  a  novel,  and  every  line  deepens  our  regret 
for  her  loss.  Miss  Edwards  was  never  a  very  profound 
scholar.  She  took  up  the  study  too  late  in  life.  But  she 
did  moi'e  to  make  it  popular  than  half  a  dozen  greater 
scholai's  have  been  able  to  do.  Hers  was  pie- eminently 
the  role  of  interpreter.  Keeping  herself  informed  of  the' 
latest  and  best  opinions,  she  promulgated  them  to  a  wide- 
circle  of  readers  who  stood  wholly  outside  the  pale,  and  one 
of  her  greatest  meiits  was,  that  she  knew  to  a  nicety  how 
much  her  audience  could  take  in  and  enjoy,  and  nevei- 
overstepped  the  limit. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret,  even  among  the  more 
scientific  students  and  discoverers,  that  she  should  have- 
departed  from  her  labours  in  the  full  maturity  of  her 
powers.  She  never  quite  recovered  the  loss  of  the  old 
friend  with  whom  she  had  visited  Egypt,  and  who  died  only 
a  few  months  ago.  A  period  of  anxiety  was  succeeded  b}^ 
one  of  overwhelming  grief,  and  her  sensitive,  highly-strung- 
nature  proved  unequal  to  the  strain.  To  the  last  she  was. 
interested  in  her  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  first  use  to- 
which  she  put  the  Civil  List  pension  accorded  to  her  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  to  add  to  the  collection  whichj 
she  had  been  gathering  for  a  long  time  past,  and  which  now, 
it  is  understood,  goes  to  a  public  museum  under  the  pro- 
visions of  her  will.  It  is  much  to  her  credit  that,  in  spite  of 
strong  views  on  certain  subjects,  as,  for  example,  on  what 
are  called  "women's  rights,"  she  never  became  a  faddist. 
She  avoided  extremes  in  Egyptology  as  in  everything  else  ; 
and  this  is  the  moi-e  I'emarkable  when  we  remember  her 
enthusiastic  temperament.  She  contrived  to  import  senti-- 
ment  into  hieroglyphics ;  but  her  books  are  deserving  of 
special  pi'aise  for  tlie  small  percentage  of  error  tliey  contain.. 
Any  one  may  be  entertaining  at  the  expense  of  truth.  But 
Miss  Edwards  kept  liei'  waimth  within  bounds,  and  never 
"  ran  away  "  mtli  her  subject.  P\-i-amid  inches,  the  great 
time  passage  theoiy,  the  psalms  of  David  as  recoided  on. 
Cleopatra's  Needle — none  of  these  things  attracted  her  eveu 
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for  a  moment ;  but  it  will  be  long  indeed  before  we  have 
another  such  exponent  of  recondite  leai'ning.  One  other 
charactei'istic  should  be  mentioned.  Miss  Edwards  never 
fought.  Li\ing  in  the  midst  of  controversies,  she  always 
kept  herself  aloof.  The  sweetness  of  her  temper  in  this 
respect  set  an  example  to  many  who  intellectually  were  her 
superiors.  Wlien,  not  very  long  ago,  she  had  to  ti-anslate 
and  edit  the  woi'k  of  a  foreign  Egyptologist  many  or  most 
of  whose  opinions  ran  counter  to  her  .sti-ongest  conWctions, 
she  managed  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  Ijoth  to  state  plainly 
hei'  own  views  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  ad%'ei\se 
reflections  on  the  author.  The  beatitude  of  the  peace- 
makers assuredly  belonged  to  her. 


MO^^Ey  MATTERS. 

SINCE  the  liquidation  of  Messrs.  de  Muriieta  it  Co.  was 
decided  upon,  there  has  been  a  steady  recovery  of 
confidence  in  the  City.  As  long  as  the  future  of  that  great 
house  was  uncertain,  appi-ehension  continued ;  for  nobody 
knew  what  might  be  the  outcome  of  its  difliculties.  But 
now  it  is  seen  that  the  acute  stage  of  the  crisis  is  past,  that 
tliere  is  no  real  danger  of  the  failure  of  any  impoi-tant  fii  m, 
and  that,  in  fixct,  the  worst  consequences  of  Argentine 
blundering  have  been  disclosed.  Happily,  other  influences 
have  combined  to  tide  the  City  over  its  embarrassments. 
In  particular  the  splendid  harvests  in  the  United  States 
have  been  of  immense  benefit.  They  have  enriched  all 
classes  in  America  ,  have  inspired  a  hope  that  a  new  era  of  pro- 
sperity is  beginning,  and  so  have  encouraged  gi'eat  purchases 
of  American  secuiities  fornierly  held  in  Eui'ope.  The  im- 
portance of  all  this  during  the  past  year  or  so  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  There  were  large  numbers  of  capitalists  at 
home  who  had  locked  up  too  much  capital  in  securities 
"which  for  the  time  being  were  inisaleable,  and  many  of  them 
might  have  found  it  diflicult  to  meet  their  engagements 
were  it  not  that  so  very  good  a  demand  at  high  piices  ex- 
isted for  American  securities.  Those  Amei'ican  securities 
were  held  largely  by  embarrassed  houses,  and  the  profitable 
prices  at  which  they  sold  prevented  the  crisis  from  becoming 
worse  than  it  was.  It  is  calculated  by  leading  members  of 
the  New  Yoi-k  Stock  Exchange  that,  in  the  foui'teen  months 
ended  with  February  last,  over  20  millions  stei-ling  worth 
of  American  secuiities  were  bought  by  capitalists  in  New 
York  from  European  holders,  and  actually  received  there. 
Whethei-  the  calculation  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  the  buying  foi-  over  a  year  and  a  half  has 
been  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  that  it 
has  contributed  most  powerfully  to  lessen  the  difliculties  of 
London.  Of  late,  too,  the  revival  of  confidence  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  impi'ovement  that  has  set  in  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  grain  crops  have  recently  been 
very  good,  and  so  has  the  wool  clip.  Argentine  agri- 
culturists have  thus  been  able  to  sell  very  large  quantities 
to  Europe,  and  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
prevented  them  from  sufleiing  loss  because  of  the  low 
prices  in  Euroj^e  ;  they  sold  in  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  for 
gold,  and  the  gold  exchanged  for  so  much  papei-  money — 
in  which,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  tliey  make  their  l^ay- 
ments  at  home — that  the  business  has  proved  highly  pi-o- 
fitable.  Thus,  the  very  depreciation  of  the  paper  money, 
v/hich  in  other  respects  was  so  serious  foi'  Argentina,  is  a 
benefit  to  the  exjiorter.  Gi'adually  wealth  has  thus  been 
increasing,  and  as  order  has  been  maintained,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  Seiior  Saenz-Pefia  would  be  installed  in  office 
constitutionally  in  a  ievr  months,  there  has  been  lately  a 
veiy  considei-able  improvement  in  the  mai'ket  for  Argentine 
securities.  Thereby  the  lock-up  of  capital  is  coming  to  an 
end.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  impossible  to  sell  Argentine 
securities ;  now  there  is  a  fi'ee  market  for  them,  and  prices 
-also  are  rising.  There  is  every  prospect,  then,  just  now 
that  the  crisis  is  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  confi- 
dence Avill  grow  every  day  henceforward.  Of  course,  trade 
is  bad,  and  the  fall  in  silver,  together  with  the  decline  in 
piices  generally,  is  causing  difliculties.  Neveitheless,  the 
acute  stage  of  the  crisis  is  past. 

The  money  inai'ket  continues  very  quiet,  the  rate  of 
discount  in  the  open  market  being  about  per  cent.,  and 
bankers  find  it  difficult  to  lend  from  day  to  day  on  almost 
any  terms.  Still,  the  Bank-rate  remains  at  2^  per  cent. ; 
apparently  the  Directors  fear  that  the  foi'eign  demand  for 
gold  will  increase. 


The  price  of  silver  has  again  recovered  to  40c?.  per  oz., 
and,  as  it  has  been  fluctuating  for  several  weeks  now  be- 
tween 39(/.  and  40c?.  per  oz.,  the  opinion  is  strengthened 
that  the  depreciation  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  that 
trade  all  over  the  world  is  adju.sting  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

The  interruption  of  business  caused  by  the  Easter 
holidays  has  continued  throughout  the  week.  The 
chief  operatoi's  have  not  yet  returned,  and  little,  there- 
fore, has  been  doing.  Generally,  too,  the  business  trans- 
acted has  been  selling.  On  Tuesday  more  particularly  there 
were  heavy  sales  of  American  raili-oad  securities  by  specu- 
lators who  wished  to  realize  the  profits  shown.  The  news 
from  Brazil,  likewise,  has  been  rather  disquieting.  It  is 
true  that  the  ti'oubles  in  Biazil  have  now  lasted  so  long 
that  those  most  intei'ested  have  had  time  to  make  pi'epara- 
tions  for  all  contingencies ;  still  the  danger  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Matto  Grosso  may  be  followed  by  other  piwinces 
led  to  a  general  fall  in  Brazilian  securities.  Late  on  Wed- 
nesday, however,  there  was  a  recovery  on  Continental  buy- 
ing. The  home  railway  market  has  been  veiy  quiet,  and 
so,  genei'ally,  have  other  departments.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  much  bettei'  feeling  now  than  has  existed  since 
the  Baling  ciisis.  Confidence,  as  we  point  out  above,  is 
revi\'ing,  and  there  is  more  disposition  to  operate  than 
there  has  been.  It  is  true  that  the  leading  speculators 
do  not  wish  to  continue  their  risks  veiy  long ;  they  take 
advantage  of  every  oppoitunity  to  secure  pi'ofits.  But 
still  they  are  equally  I'eady  to  take  advantage  of  a  fall, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  again  at  higher  prices. 
The  general  expectation  consequently  is  that  business  wall 
slowly  increase.  But  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  reck- 
less speculation,  which  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The  news 
fi'om  the  Argentine  Republic  continues  favourable,  and  upon 
the  Continent  there  is  also  a  revival  of  confidence  ;  espe- 
cially in  Gei'inany  the  great  capitalists  seem  to  be  recovering 
coui-age,  as  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  be 
ai'iived  at  between  Gei'inany  and  Russia  which  will  result 
in  a  loweiing  of  the  Russian  prohibitive  tariff.  Meantime 
trade  is  declining,  prices  ai'e  very  low — in  some  cases  lower 
than  they  have  evei'  been — and  it  is  only  too  likely  that  we 
shall  have  sevei'al  commercial  failures.  Thei'e  seems  no 
danger,  however,  of  any  fiiilui-es  of  seiious  magnitude. 

Next  week  tlie  Bill  for  the  resumption  of  sjiecie  papnents 
in  Austria-Hungary  will  be  inti'oduced.  The  single  gold 
standai'd  is  to  be  adopted  ;  but,  as  the  adoption  will  take 
time,  silver  will  remain  legal  tendei'  for  some  years  to  come. 
It  is  decided  that  in  existmg  conti'acts  the  floiiii  is  to  be 
taken  as  Avoi-th  very  nearly  is.  8c/.  of  our  money,  which 
seems  fail-  both  to  creditoi-s  and  debtors. 


The  changes  in  quotations  during  the  week  have  been 
unimportant  in  almost  all  departments.  Consols  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  96/^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  ^.  Four  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper  closed 
at  68,  a  rise  of  Rupee-paper,  however,  is  hardly  .suitable 
for  the  investor  pure  and  simple.  The  security  is,  of  course, 
unquestionable — that  of  the  Indian  Government — but  the 
return  depends  upon  the  price  of  .silver.  Rupee-paper  is 
payable,  piincipal  and  interest,  in  silver,  and  the  4  per 
cent.,  therefore,  is  worth  more  or  less,  just  as  silver  is  worth 
more  oi'  less.  Both  the  market  piice  and  the  yield,  there- 
fore, fluctuate  too  widely  for  the  ordinary  investor.  In 
home  railway  stocks  the  changes  have  been  very  slight. 
Great  Western  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  160^, 
a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
but  North -Western  closed  at  17 if,  a  fiiU  of  ^.  In  spite 
of  the  decline  in  ti-ade,  we  do  not  look  for  much  fall  in 
home  railway  stocks,  because  they  are  now  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  investors,  and  cannot  therefore  be  much 
affected  by  meie  speculation.  But  the  investor  wdl  do  well 
to  remember  that,  while  this  is  true  generally,  special  stocks 
will  be  affected  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  districts 
they  serve,  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  inquire  carefully 
before  deciding  upon  the  stock  he  will  buy.  In  the 
American  department  there  was  a  rise  last  week  and  some- 
what of  a  decline  this  week,  with  the  result  that  most 
speculative  shares  are  somewhat  lower,  while  most  dividend- 
paying  shares  are  somewhat  higher.  For  example,  Atchison 
shares  closed  at  37^  on  Thursday  afternoon,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f ,  and  Erie  shares 
clo.sed  at  34,  a  fall  of  |;  but  Union  Pacific  closed 
at  47!,  a  rise  of   {.    The  reader   will   recollect,  how- 
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ever,  that  on  none  of  these  shares  are  dividends  paid,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  investor. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  are  dividend-paying,  but 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  South  they  are  rather  out 
of  favour  at  jjresent.  They  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  7  7  J,  a  fell  of  |  compared  wth  the  preceding  Thursday. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lake  Shore  closed  at  138^,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  2.  In  Argentine  securities  there  has  been  some 
decline,  though  not  very  much.  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  126-8,  a  fall  of  i,  and 
Central  Argentine  closed  at  61-3,  also  a  foil  of  i.  The 
Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  67,  a  fall  of  \, 
and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  58,  a  fall  of  |.  The  se- 
cession of  Matto  Grosso  has  adversely  affected  Brazilian 
stocks.  The  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  58-9,  a 
fall  of  I  ;  and  the  Fours  closed  at  55^,  also  a  fall  of  i.  In 
the  foreign  market  the  movements  generally  have  been  up- 
wards. Thus,  Greek  Bonds  of  1884  closed  at  65,  a  rise  of 
as  much  as  2  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  crisis  Italian  closed  at 
88^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  but  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  5877,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  -J  J  . 


A  FIELD  OF  FLOWERS. 

A VISIT  to  Mr.  George  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley,  near 
Weybridge,  on  Palm  Sunday  eve,  is  perhaps  worth  re- 
cording. A  garden,  in  sti'ict  sense,  it  can  scai'cely  be  teimed, 
rather  is  it  a  champjleuri — a  field  of  flowei's.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  advocate  informality  as  the  rule  to  be  gener- 
ally observed  in  gardens.  Far  otherwise,  we  hold  that  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  too  much  in  the  dii'ection 
•of  haphazard  arrangement — a  wholesome  reaction,  indeed, 
against  the  vulgarity  and  tedium  of  bedding-out  and  ribbon- 
'borders,  but  a  reaction  which  has  cari'ied  us  too  far  from 
the  old  methods  of  broad  terraces,  pleached  alleys,  and  scru- 
pulous lawns.  But  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  a  piece  of  land 
where  a  man,  being  as  much  botanist  as  gaixlenei-,  may 
fondle  and  multiply,  make  experiment  with,  and  display  the 
choicest  flowers,  then  that  object  has  been  most  completely 
secured  at  Wisley. 

The  ground  chosen,  some  nine  acres  in  extent,  includes 
a  hillside,  an  oak  wood  at  the  foot,  and  a  couple  of  level 
fields  beyond.  Two  or  three  ponds  have  been  made  by 
excavating  the  gravel,  not  for  ornament,  but  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  water-loving  plants.  The  surface  of  one 
of  these  ponds  is  just  now  closely  studded  with  thousands 
of  the  white  blossoms  of  the  Cape  pondweed  {Aponogeton 
distachyon),  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  their  mingled  per- 
fume of  bitter -almonds  and  hawthorn. 

But  it  is  in  the  wood  that,  at  this  season,  the  choicest 
flowers  are  to  be  found,  and  there  charming  surprises 
abound  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  narrow  devious  tracks, 
for  it  is  there  that  delicate  petals  may  expand  without  I'isk 
of  searing  wind,  and  the  simshine  is  tempei-ed  in  filtering 
through  the  bare  oak  boughs.  There  are  glades  of  nar- 
cissus, not  only  of  the  common  English  daffodil  dear  to 
Herrick  and  Wordsworth  (than  which  none  is  more  per- 
fect), but  also  of  the  many  forms  into  which  it  has  sported, 
as  well  as  distinct  species,  such  as  bicolor,  with  golden  tube 
and  broad  creamy  sepals,  and  its  grander  variety,  Horsfieldii ; 
pallid,  nodding  cernuus]  graceful  incomjKirabilis  in  many 
shades,  and  its  double  form,  "  butter-and-eggs  "  ;  the  quaint 
N.  bulbocodium,  or  hoop  petticoat,  golden  or  primrose- 
hued  ;  the  delicate  cyclamineus,  with  sepals  sharply  reflexed  ; 
and,  rarest  of  all,  the  tiny  minimus,  "  whose  nose,"  as 
Parkinson  said,  "  doth  for  the  most  part  rest  upon  the 
ground."  Mr.  Wilson  has  wisely  ordered  it  so  that  the  full 
character  of  each  class  shall  be  brought  out  by  a  mass  of 
bloom.  And  so  these,  and  many  more,  varieties  have  each 
a  separate  lawn  or  bank,  sheltered  by  screens  of  rhodo- 
dendron, andromeda,  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 

Then  there  are  sheets  of  anemones — not  only  our  native 
wood  species,  with  white  flowers,  but  its  near  relatives, 
equally  hardy  and  profuse  in  bloom,  the  blue  apennina,  and 
Robinsonii  with  bronzy  foliage  and  petals  of  a  peculiar 
lavender  tint.  In  sunny  spots  the  intensely  scai'let  Anemone 
fulgens  has  made  itself  at  home,  and — most  I'emai-kable  of 
all — a  variety  of  our  pasque-flower,  A.  pulsatilla  patens, 
with  long  silky  hairs  on  its  leaves  and  bracts,  giving  it  a 
strange,  old-world  look. 

Every  ditch  in  the  wood  has  been  taken  advantage  of — 
ditches!  they  are  but  woodland  gutters — and  thousands  of 


squills,  hepaticas,  hellebores,  saxifrages,  grape-hyacinths, 
and  primroses  gleam  among  the  withered  leaves  like  living 
jewelry.  When  we  make  mention  of  the  last  we  have 
touched  on  the  Wonder  of  Wisley,  for  here  ai-e  not  merely 

pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phojbus  in  his  strength  ;  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids — 

but  primroses  of  hues  never  before  seen  in  that  modest 
flower.  Blue  roses,  the  type  of  unpractical  quest,  have 
yet  to  be  discovered  ;  but,  by  sedulous  and  repeated  selection 
of  seed,  Mr.  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  producing  lusty  plants 
of  j^rimroses  bearing  flowers,  not  only  of  ci  amoisie,  of  cinna- 
bar red,  and  of  royal  purple,  but  of  veritable  blue.  Wlien 
the  earlier  of  these  blooms  were  exhibited  some  years  ago 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  the  Committee  looked 
upon  them  askance ;  the  plants,  they  suspected,  had  been 
doctored  with  mineral  solution  (the  art  of  infusing  aniline 
blue  into  white  carnations  had  not  then  been  evolved  from 
the  laboi-atory  of  the  Father  of  Lies) ;  but  inquiry  only 
jjroved  that  tlie  strain  was  naturally,  incoiiigibly  blue ;  and 
there  in  Wisley  Wood  they  may  be  seen  in  profuse  clus- 
ters, as  blire  as  any  periwinkle. 

Many  pages  might  be  written,  we  will  not  say  read,  con- 
cerning the  variety  of  floral  wealth  in  this  wilderness. 
One  thought  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  visits 
it — how  is  it,  seeing  that  there  is  sirch  abundarrce  to  choose 
from,  that  there  is  such  monotony  in  the  furnishing  of  most 
garden  borders  1  Had  the  object  been  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  decor-atiorr,  there  would,  oire  would  have  thought,  have 
beerr  soirre  difficulty  in  attaining  it  with  such  variety  of  ma- 
terial. Here  is  one  plant,  for  instarrce.  Daphne  Blagayana 
(confusion  be  to  the  craft  that  will  not  invent  more  seemly 
names !),  cover'ed  with  ivory-white  r'osettes  of  exquisite 
ffagrance,  evergreen,  of  shapely  growth,  and  withal  as 
hardy  as  a  box-bush,  yet  you  may  look  for  it  in  vain  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  gardens  out  of  a  thousand. 
How  many  of  those  who  "dote  upon  flowers"  are  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  little  ground  laur'el  (^Epiigcea  repens),  the 
choserr  badge  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  qiraint,  oak-leaved 
avens  [Dry as  octopetala),  which  sheets  a  bank  with  dark 
green  foliage  and  gay  white  flowers  1  The  Canadiarr  "  puc- 
coon,"  or  blood-root  {Sanguinaria  canadensis),  far  exceeds 
the  snowdrop  in  lustr'ous  white,  and  is  quite  as  easUy 
naturalized ;  while  for  perfect  blue  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  the  Himalayan  Lindelqfia  cyano- crocus. 

Arrd  here  let  us  make  pause,  a  fair'  opportunity  having 
ariserr  for  protest  agairrst  the  harsh  polysyllables  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pronounce  in  describing  any  except  the  commoner 
flowers.  Scientific  designation  by  generic  aird  specific  titles 
is  necessary  for  classification,  but  for  the  use  of  everyday 
folk  surely  some  names  might  be  devised  of  simpler  struc- 
ture. We  lately  saw  a  lily  described  iir  a  nurserymarr's 
catalogue  under  a  title  of  Rabelaisiarr  complexity — namely, 
Lilium  thunbergianium  umbellatum  nigro-maculaium.  Eng- 
lish collector's  have  r'ansacked  the  utter-most  ends  of  the 
earth  for  rrraterial  to  replenish  our  gar'dens ;  it  would,  one 
would  tlrink,  add  little  to  their  labours  wer-e  they  at  the 
same  time  to  ascertain  the  names  by  which  new  species 
are  kirown  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  found.  It  is  pleasanter,  for  examjjle,  to  speak  of  the 
Ginkgo,  the  name  given  by  the  Japanese  to  their  sacr-ed 
tree,  than  to  mouth  the  dozen  syllables  inveirted  for  it  by 
the  wise  men  who  have  labelled  it  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 
We  recollect  askirrg  an  old  Scotch  gartlener  whether  he 
did  not  firrd  it  difficult  to  teach  his  aj^prerrtices  the  long, 
learrred  names.  "I  do  that,"  he  replied;  "and — fee' — I 
dinna  see  hoo  I  could  teach  therrr  without  my  memoria 
technica."  Asked  to  give  an  example  of  it,  he  pointed  to 
a  tree.  "See  there,"  said  he;  "yoir's  what  they  ca'  a 
Cryptomeria  japonica ;  noo,  I  says  to  the  lads,  wherr  ye 
want  to  mind  the  name  o'  that  tree,  think  o'  *  Creep-to- 
the-mear-air'-jump-on-to-her.'  " 


SIAMESE  RAILWAYS. 

FOR  a  long  time  back  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  railways  in  Siam,  which  were  to  bring  India  and 
Airstralia  into  close  communication  with  the  Far  East,  and 
open  China  to  the  adventurous  British  speculator  by  the 
magic  and  all-potent  devace  of  "  tapping  "  the  great  district 
of  Yunnan.    Cynics  have  occasionally  doubted  whether  this 
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process  of  overland  "  tapping  "  would  prove  as  remunera- 
tive as  had  been  supposed,  and  have  maintained  that  water- 
cai-riage  in  the  feiiile  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and  the  Menam 
woidd  always  have  a  certain  preponderance  of  paying  power 
over  the  vaunted  "  iron  road."  But  feshion,  and  perhaps 
other  less  generally  plausible  arguments,  tiiumphed  over 
the  logic  of  established  facts,  and  it  has  gradually  come  to 
be  an  article  of  faith  in  Indo-China  that  the  iron  horse  was 
to  be  admitted  as  the  presumptive  victor  over  the  elephant 
and  the  bufihlo-cart  and  the  indigenous  canoe.  Accordingly 
the  leained  Societies  which  aspire  to  lead  the  way  in  de- 
veloping Soutli-Eastern  Asia  have  been  inundated  for  at 
least  six  years  past  with  papers  and  essays  proving  to 
demonstration — upon  paper — that  Indo-Chinese  railways 
can,  may,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  constructed.  Messrs. 
Colquhoun  and  Holt  Hallett  have  had  their  say  on  the 
subject,  and  have  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who 
felt  inclined  to  accept  theii'  theories,  that,  by  striking  across 
country  from  Burmah  or  Tenasserim  to  Luang  Prabang  and 
South-Western  China,  we  should  establish  a  golden  high- 
way connecting  the  British  possessions  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula with  highlj^  desirable  markets  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
One  thing  was  wanting  to  the  early  schemes  of  these 
bold  pioneers — that  is  to  say,  the  consent  of  the  Siamese 
King,  through  Avhose  teriitoiy  it  was  proposed  to  run  the 
new  railway  comuuniication.  But  the  pi'oject,  though  im- 
perfectly worked  out  at  first,  has  met  with  new  and  more 
skilful  advocates,  who, leaving  out  foi-  the  moment  all  mention 
of  British  possessions,  and  speaking  only  of  a  Siamese  rail- 
way for  Siam,  have  broken  down  the  jealous  opposition  of  the 
Siamese  patriots,  and  so  worked  it  in  the  Palace  at  Bangkok 
that  the  edict  "  Let  there  be  railways  "  went  foith  some 
two  years  ago.  Consequently — for  the  edict  of  Siamese 
sovereignty  is  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — railways 
there  will  be  ;  and  in  testimony  thei'eof  a  grand  ceremonial 
of  railway  inauguration  took  place  in  Bangkok  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1892.  His  Siamese  Majesty  and  his  Siamese 
Majesty's  Heir-apparent,  who  is  already,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  a  very  great  personage  in  the  realm,  played  their  part 
with  much  credit  in  this  important  fete  ;  and  hencefoi-th  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  the  Siamese  capital  will 
be  connected  by  rail  with  Tenasserim  on  the  west  and  China 
on  the  east. 

The  trunk-line  of  Siam  will  commence  with  the  section 
of  which  the  first  sod  was  cut  on  the  9th  of  March.  It 
will  extend  from  the  modern  capital,  Bangkok,  to  the  old 
capital,  Ayuthia,  fifty  miles  up  river,  and  thence  across  a 
rather  rough  country  eastwards  to  the  town  of  Korat,  which 
is  already  the  centime  of  divers  caravan  routes  leading  from 
the  north  and  east.  It  will  be  a  Government  line,  built 
mainly  by  a  contr  ibution  fi'om  the  Royal  Treasury,  supple- 
mented by  a  few  thousand  pounds  subscribed  by  loyal  sub- 
jects who  have  lisked  their  capital  on  the  strength  of  a 
guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  But  while  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  the  Ministr}^  of  Public  Woiks,  is  the 
projector,  and  will  be  the  practical  owner,  of  the  line,  the 
conti  act  for  its  construction  has  been  given  out  to  a  British 
firm — Messrs.  Murray,  Campbell,  &  Co. — who  succeeded  in 
imderbidding  the  only  other  applicants,  persons  of  German 
nationality.  This  contract  was  not  secured  without  deter- 
mined ojjposition ;  nor  were  the  intiigues  connected  with 
its  execution  destitute  of  that  ambiguous  chai-acter  which 
lends  a  zest  to  all  enterprises  in  Oiiental  climes.  It  may 
suflice  here  to  say  that  up  to  the  veiy  last  moment  the  best 
infoiined  persons  in  Bangkok  I'egarded  the  conti'act  as 
secui'ed  for  Geimany.  A  "  Royal  Rfiilway  Depaitment  " 
had  been  created,  with  a  Geiman  at  the  head  of  it.  The 
Secretary  of  the  depai-tment,  who  had  ventured  to  ojjpose 
German  interests,  and  unmask  some  of  the  secret  negotia- 
tions of  his  chief,  had  been  suspended  upon  fiivolous  pre- 
texts ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  projected  line 
was  to  be  built  were  found  to  be  painfully  similar  to  those 
W'hich  have  earned  for  Germany  the  evil  reputation  which 
it  bears  in  respect  to  railway  construction.  Public  antici- 
pations are,  however,  in  this  case  contradicted  by  the  event ; 
and  the  Korat  line  is  to  be  built  by  the  British  firm,  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  German  official,  whose  ideas  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  rviilway  things  are  about  as  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  English,  Indian,  and  American  coristr'uctoi-s  as 
carr  well  be  imagined. 

This  imjjortant  tr'unk-line  is  not,  however,  the  only  one 
which  is  now  in  course  of  constr-uction.  Thei'e  is  another 
railway  still  further  advanced,  which  is  to  connect  the 
capital  with  the   sea.      A  quasi-private  concession  was 


granted,  some  years  ago,  for  a  light  railway  between 
Bangkok  and  Pashnem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  river  ; 
and  after  innumerable  difiiculties  the  capital  for  this  enter- 
prise has  been  raised  in  Siam.  This  short  line  will  be  con- 
structed, in  a  very  much  cheaper  and  simpler  fashion  than 
the  big  line,  by  an  Austrian  contractor,  Mr.  Grassi,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  show  to  the  Siamese  what  they  had 
been  unable  to  understand  by  their  own  lights — the  absolute 
necessity,  in  an  agricultural  country  still  most  imperfectly 
developed,  of  strict  economy  in  railway  construction. 

A  third  line,  still  more  interesting  from  some  points  of 
view,  is  that  which  is  to  be  constructed  by  ]Mr.  Dunlop 
in  the  IMalay  Peninsula.  This  railway  will  connect  the 
flourishing  settlement  of  Penang,  in  province  Wellesley^ 
with  the  Siamese  Gulf,  passing  through  the  semi-indepen- 
dent Siamese  province  of  Singora.  It  will  thus  effect  many 
or'  most  of  the  objects  proposed  for  so  many  years  past,  in 
spanning,  by  an  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication, 
the  neck  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  will  bring  Bangkok,, 
the  capital  of  Siam,  within  two  days'  reach  of  Penang, 
where  the  British  mail  steamers  touch,  and  shorten  the 
journey  from  the  whole  of  India  proper  and  the  Burmese- 
and  Tenasserim  districts  to  Siam  by  at  least  three  days. 
Plitherto,  at  least  for  two  centuries  past,  the  barrier 
between  Great  Britain  and  Siam,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
has  been  almost  insui-moirntable.  Fugitives  from  the  mis- 
governed and  stagnant  Siamese  provinces  have  been  con- 
stantly trickling  into  the  attractive  districts  where  British 
rule  has  been  established,  and  where  slavery  and  the 
corvee  are  things  irnknown.  But  commerce  and  friendly 
inter  course  have  alike  been  almost  impossible ;  and  the 
rich  mineral  arrd  agricultur'al  resources  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Peninsula  have  been  stirnted  and  wasted  under  the- 
policy  of  the  Bangkok  Government.  The  new  line  will 
result  in  changing  much  of  this  old-feshioned  system.. 
Travellers  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  morrntainoirs  range 
which  runs  down  the  Peninsula  will  be  enabled  to  see 
something  of  the  fertile  and  metallifer-ous  districts  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  these  will  at  no  distant  date  be 
developed  in  one  way  or  another. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  rude  return  to  winter,  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally unseasonable  fall  of  snow  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  at  the  end  of  last  week.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  bright  side  to  the  picture ;  for  the  welcome 
moisture,  though  it  came  pi'incipally  in  the  form  of  snow,, 
has  enabled  the  trees  to  begin  to  clothe  themselves,  and  at 
the  very  end  of  the  week  soirtherly  winds  and  rain  have 
followed.  On  Thursday,  April  14,  the  barometer  was 
highest  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  but  readings  were  un- 
rrsually  uniform  and  low,  not  a  single  barometer  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  being  as  high  as  30  inches.  Over  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  the  mercury  was  falling,  and  by  Fiiday  morning 
a  decided  area  of  depression  was  developed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Channel.  This  is  the  disturbance  which  spoilt  the 
Easter  manreu-vTcs.  It  moved  comparatively  slowly  along 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  Friday 
that  the  fall  of  snow  became  hea\y.  There  was  at  no  time 
any  strong  wind ;  but  the  fall  over  the  north  coast  of 
Kent  during  that  night  was  extraordinarily  heavy,  more 
than  a  foot  falling  about  Sittingbourne,  and  also  irr  tha 
interior  of  the  courrty  near  Tunbridge.  As  the  snow 
was  soft  and  sticky,  the  damage  dorre  to  telegr-aph  wires,, 
and  thereby  to  railway  traffic  generally,  -was  very  serious,, 
some  newspapers  say  "  irnpr-ecedented."  The  system  moved 
away  to  the  eastward,  and  on  Monday  its  centr-e  lay  off"  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  while  an  anticyclorre  had  formed  itself 
over  these  islarrds,  irnder  the  influence  of  which  we  found 
ourselves  until  Tuesday  evenirrg.  Temperature  has  been 
very  low  for  the  season  dirrirrg  the  whole  week ;  the  maxr- 
mum  up  to  Tuesday  morrring  had  only  reached  50°  at  a  few 
statioris  and  on  two  or  three  occasiorrs,  whereas  a  fortnight 
ago  readirrgs  above  70°  were  chronicled.  HoAvever,  the 
state  of  things  was  even  wor-se  than  the  low  maximum 
readings  might  indicate ;  for,  orr  Good  Friday  morning,  the 
ther-mometer  at  sever-al  places,  such  as  Yor  k  and  Lough- 
borough, was  well  below  the  freezirrg-point  at  8  a.m.  Later, 
however-,  ther-e  were  signs  of  amendmerrt ;  for  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  ther-mometer  at  Holyhead  showed  50°,  a  more 
seasonable  reading  for-  the  middle  of  April.   On  Wednesday 
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•a  total  change  ensued.  The  anticyclone  had  moved  south- 
wards over  France,  and  a  large  area  of  low  barometer 
readings  had  come  in  from  the  Atlantic.  The  temperature 
had  risen  ten  or  twelve  degrees  at  several  stations,  and  rain 
with  southei-ly  winds  had  come  on,  and  it  even  reached 
London  befoie  evening.  During  the  day  the  thermometer 
rose  above  60°  at  Leitli  and  Parsonstown.  In  the  week 
ending  with  Easter  Day  the  most  sunshine  was  registeied 
in  Ireland.  Valentia  Island  secured  80  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  duration ;  next  to  it  came  Mai-kree,  near  Sligo,  and 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  with  66  per  cent.,  and  then  Dublin 
with  64  per  cent. 


THE  EASTER  MANCEUVRES. 

THE  natural  faiiltiness  of  the  system  which  gives  the 
only  opportunity  to  a  large  niimber  of  Volunteer 
corjjs  of  having  a  few  consecutive  days  of  field-work  in  early 
spiing  was  more  than  usually  marked  this  year ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  of  the  three  days  partially  avail- 
able for  practical  exercises,  two  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
wasted.  It  is  quite  right  to  insist  on  the  proper  observance 
•of  Good  Friday.  But  the  result  is  that,  out  of  the  foui' 
days  foi'  which  the  country  pays,  only  two  are  wholly 
available,  and  their  value  may  be  destroyed  by  accidents  of 
weather.  If  it  were  possible  to  rearrange  public  holidays  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  four  days  after  harvest-time,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Vokmteer  force,  not  only 
because  the  days  would  be  real  working  days,  but  because 
there  would  be  less  difiiculty  in  obtaining  ground,  and  also 
because  the  men  could  be  put  under  canvas  instead  of  in 
billets.  As  it  is.  Good  Friday  is  wasted,  and  no  substitute 
is  proWded. 

But  while  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Easter- 
tide is  very  ill-suited  for  the  purpose  of  mancEu\Tes,  and 
while  diu'ing  this  particular  season  the  weather  was  even 
more  than  usually  inclement,  there  were  certain  other  quali- 
ties in  which  a  marked  improvement  was  shown.  Notably 
there  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  absence  of  fuss — 
tit  leas-t  in  the  execution  of  those  manceu\Tes  which  took 
place  near  Dover.  No  Staff  officers  galloped  wildly  al)out 
gi\-ing  orders  to  company  officers  over  the  heads  of  battalion 
commanders.  The  battalion  commanders  themselves,  having 
received  general  instructions,  were  left  to  the  tactical  exer- 
cise of  their  duties  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  sucli 
changes  as  the  progress  of  the  general  advance  or  I'etreat 
demanded.  The  result  of  this  was  very  refreshing  to  a 
spectator  accustomed  to  noise  and  confusion,  orders  and 
•counter-oi'ders,  worry  and  loss  of  temper.  This  sense  of 
order  and  system  pi'oduces  a  moral  effect  even  on  the 
smallest  units,  with  the  result  that  section  commandei's 
order  theii'  firing  more  cleai'ly  and  smartly ;  and  in  a  real 
fight  this  would,  no  doubt,  react  on  the  aim  of  the  men 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  im- 
provement did  not  extend  itself  throughout  the  force 
assembled  at  Chatham. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  system  in  which  great 
improvement  might  be  made  in  carrj-ing  out  a  sham  fight. 
The  most  difficult  matter  to  judge  in  conducting  an  attack 
is  probably  the  proper  moment  for  reinforcement.  As 
things  are  now  arranged,  reinforcement — at  any  rate  by  the 
reserves— cannot  be  carried  on  at  all.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  method  of  umpiring.  The  only  idea  that  the  umpire 
seems  to  have,  is  either  to  allow  an  advance  or  to  order  a 
retreat.  Ultimately,  of  course,  umpiring  must  resolve 
itself  into  this.  But  much  more  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  intermediate  stages.  For  instance,  a  battalion  in  attack 
should  be  halted  at  various  stages  of  its  progress  by  an 
umpire,  and  a  certain  number  of  casualties  ordered  to  fall 
out.  If  these  exceeded  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole, 
•the  battalion  should  be  ordered  out  of  action.  Another 
umpire  should  deal  with  each  battalion  of  the  defence  in  the 
same  manner.  This  system  would,  of  course,  requii'e  a 
larger  stafi'  of  umpires,  but  it  would  have  the  merit  that  the 
•officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  be  given  a 
•closer  pictui'e  of  actual  war,  and  of  the  wearing  down  of 
infantry  in  the  attack. 

Another  almost  childish,  but  perha^^s  unavoidable,  error 
is  in  the  tactical  employment  of  cyclists.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  the  role  of  cyclists 
•ceases  when  armies  come  into  close  contact.  Cyclists  can 
deal  with  an  enemy's  light  troops  in  a  closed  countiy,  and 


when  the  main  bodies  are  far  apart.  They  can  also  mak 
wide  turning  movements  along  roads,  oi-  seize  and  hold  dis- 
tant points.  But  mixed  up  in  an  attack  on  a  position, 
moving  across  ploughed  fields,  and  lifting  their  machines 
over  hedges  and  ditches,  they  are  not  in  place.  This  may 
seem  a  slight  matter ;  but  it  has  its  importance.  The  War 
Oflice  has  lecognized  tliat  fighting  units  of  cyclists  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Volunteer  force.  That  being  so, 
they  should  not  be  made  the  butt  of  ignorant  penny-a- 
liners,  who  visit  on  them  the  tactical  errors  of  some 
superior  officer.  If  cavaliy  were  ordered  to  charge 
through  a  deep  bog,  no  one  would  say  that  cavalry  wei-e  a 
useless  arm  because  they  stuck,  but  would  rather  consider 
the  qualities  of  the  man  who  gave  the  order.  So  when 
cyclists  are  deliberately  taken  off  the  roads  where  they  can 
go  fast,  on  to  ploughed  fields  whei'e  they  can  only  go  slow, 
it  is  not  they  that  should  be  held  up  to  remark.  The  real 
truth  is  that  the  unreality  of  these  sham  fights  comes  in 
here.  The  distances  are  so  small  and  the  field  of 
manceii\"i"e  so  ci'amped,  that  by  the  time  the  forces  on  each 
side  are  in  position  the  screening  ti-oops  would  have  been 
withdrawn.  It  would  be  better  to  employ  cyclists  on  more 
distant  duties. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  manoeuviing  ground 
is  becoming  a  serious  mattei'.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  gene- 
rally undei'stood  that  it  is  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  in 
which  the  Volunteers  are  quartei'ed  who  raise  the  money 
for  compensating  the  farmers.  This  year  it  appears  that 
in  Dover  at  least  only  one  day's  compensation  could  be 
raised.  So  that  on  no  other  day  could  any  action  off  the 
roads  be  carried  out !  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  absolutely  necessaiy  for  Government  to 
take  powers  for  using  land  for  militaiy  exercises.  The 
amount  required,  if  the  time  chosen  was  after  harvest, 
would  not  be  very  great ;  and  the  difficulties  that  arise 
owing  to  questions  of  game  would  be  much  reduced  if  a 
year's  notice  were  given.  Close  country  shoidd  be  chosen 
in  prefei'ence  to  open,  for  it  is  in  such  country  that  resist- 
ance to  invasion  would  have  to  be  met.  We  should  thus 
gain  the  advantage  of  ti-aining  our  Volunteers  in  the  in-, 
tricacies  of  hedgerow-fighting. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Easter  work  of  the  Volunteers 
this  year,  though  less  in  quantity,  seems  to  have  been  better 
in  quality  than  in  previous  years.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
looked  for.  So  long  as  improvement  is  steady,  even  if  it 
is  slow,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future.  The  danger  will 
come  if  ever  Volunteers  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
are  a  thoroughly  ti-ained  and  organized  body.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  some  of  the  daily  papers  employ  correspondents 
whose  criticisms  are  not  only  to  the  point,  but  whose  articles 
form  insti'uctive  tactical  essays.  We  could  wish  that  this 
were  done  by  all.  Unfortunately  there  are  others  who 
rave  in  pompous  English  over  the  "  citizen  army,"  and 
belabour  it  with  fulsome  flattery,  which  must  be  much 
harder  to  bear  than  the  sevei'est  honest  ciiticism.  If  these 
pajjers,  which  often  harp  on  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  the  press,  would  employ  more  responsible  reporters,  an 
additional  incentive  to  self-impi'ovement  would  be  given  to 
the  Volunteei's. 


RACING. 

THE  steeplechase  season  is,  indeed,  dying  hard,  and  the 
jjresent  week  is  the  busiest  of  the  year.  Since  we  last 
wrote  some  sad  accidents  have  taken  place,  the  fatal  one  to 
Captain  Middleton  having  caused  a  widespread  regret 
throughout  all  circles.  "  Bay  "  Middleton,  as  he  was  called 
univei-sally,  was  a  great  favourite  with  all,  and  especially 
popular  amongst  the  outside  public  at  race-meetings.  We 
can  recall  the  cheers  that  greeted  him  at  Leicester  when  he 
won  on  his  fine  hunter,  Doneraile  ;  cheers  that  perhaps  he 
did  not  hear,  for,  poor  fellow  1  he  was  very  deaf.  And  this 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  many  stories  told  about  ])oor 
"  Bay,"  and  which  we  always  thought  the  most  amusing 
one.  The  story  goes  that  "  Bay  "  was  playing  cricket  at 
Woolwich,  or  Poi'tsmouth — but,  wherever  it  was,  a  gun  was 
fired  at  6  a.m.  every  morning.  As  the  accommodation  for 
the  cricketing  guests  was  limited,  "  Bay  "  occuj^ied  a  bed  in 
his  host's  room.  When  the  gun  went  ofl'in  the  morning,  it 
woke  the  whole  population ;  and,  as  his  host  looked  upon 
the  bed  in  which  his  guest  was,  he  observed  him  turn  over, 
and  say,  "  Waiter,  you  can  bring  me  one  too." 
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The  acciilent  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dormer  was  very  severe,  and 
ha^  resulted  in  his  losing  an  eye.  We  are  glad  to  hear, 
however,  that  he  is  getting  on  as  well  as  possible,  and  that 
he  has  heen  out  riding. 

Manchester  Steeplechases  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
very  well  attended ;  indeed,  we  heard  that  on  Easter 
Monday  15,000  more  people  paid  to  go  on  to  the  course 
than  had  ever  done  so  on  a  corresponding  day  previously. 
No  doubt  the  increase  of  the  big  steeplechase  from  i,ooo^. 
to  2,oooZ.  was  a  great  attraction.  We  do  not  think  we 
ever  saw  or  heai'd  such  an  appi'eciative  and  enthusiastic 
audience — how  they  cheered  as  the  big  field  in  the  steeple- 
chase i-aced  at  and  jumped  the  water-jump  !  Two  officers 
of  the  12th  Lancers  supplied  the  two  favourites  in  the 
Salford  Hurdle  Race,  Mr.  E.  Loder's  Billow,  who  was  an 
odds-on  favourite,  beating  Captain  J.  M.  Goi-don's  Leybourne, 
and  we  fear  that  the  speculators  on  the  12th,  as  a  rule, 
were  on  the  loser. 

Sixteen  I'unuers  were  weighed  out  for  the  Great  Lan- 
cashire Steeplechase,  and  Mr.  J.  Daly  supplied  the  favourite 
in  Carrollstown,  a  five-year-old  son  of  Hollywood  and  an 
Ascetic  mare.  He  won  a  Hunters'  Race  at  the  Meath 
Hiuit  Meeting  at  Navan  last  year,  and  had  been  purchased 
by  his  present  owner — than  whom  there  is  no  finer  judge — 
for  the  large  sum  of  1,500^.  He  is  a  beautiful  long  low 
brown  horse,  and  was  greatly  admii-ed  in  the  paddock.  The 
Iiishmen  supplied  two  other  favourites  in  Aitlcaiii  and 
Flying  C'olunm,  who  renewed  their  Grand  National  an- 
tagonism. Cai'i'ollstown  made  the  whole  of  the  I'unning, 
and  two  hundred  yai-ds  from  the  winning-post  it  looked 
odds  on  him  ;  but  Captain  Bewicke  on  Roman  Oak  came 
with  a  rush,  and  snatched  the  race  out  of  the  fii'e  by  the 
shortest  of  heads.  It  was  a  fine  peiformance  on  the  part 
of  lioise  and  rider,  and  everybody  seemed  pleased  that 
Sir  Humphrey  de  Tiafibid  had  at  last  won  an  impoi-tant 
lace.  Inverkeithing,  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  Niglitingall, 
won  the  Spiing  Hurdle  Race  in  a  canter.  This,  we  think, 
is  almost  the  laziest  horse  we  ever  saw,  as  his  jockev  was 
liding  him  from  the  fall  of  the  flag,  and  his  owner,  who  is 
his  usual  pilot.  Lord  Molyneux,  jii'obably  is  not  strong 
enough  to  get  him  out  in  his  races.  The  second  day  showed 
the  Iiishmen  to  be  in  great  form,  as  Alexander  won  the 
Irwell  Handicap  Steeplechase  very  easily  ;  and  this  victory 
was  followed  up  by  INIr.  Linde's  bay  colt  Niblick's  easy  win 
in  the  Jubilee  Hurdle  Handicap.  It  would  hardly  be  a 
complete  Manchester  INIeeting  without  Sophist  running, 
and  that  veteran  and  fixvouiite  with  the  Manchester  public 
won  a  Selling  Hurdle  Race,  in  which  the  vastly  oveirated 
Whiskeroso  was  last.  Mr.  Noi'th's  Prince  Edward  again 
demonstrated  what  a  smai't  steeplechaser  he  is  at  two  miles, 
for  he  made  all  the  running  in  the  Easter  Handicap  Steeple- 
chase, and  won  clevei'ly  with  1 2  st.  7  lbs.  in  the  saddle,  and 
giving  a  lot  of  weight  away. 

We  have  above  refeii'ed  to  Niblick's  victory  in  the  big 
hurdle  race,  in  which  Woiidly  Wise,  with  7  lbs.  in  his 
favour,  as  compared  with  the  weights  they  met  at  in  the 
hurdle  luce  at  Liverpool,  beat  his  conqueror  there.  Prince 
Frederick,  easily  enough,  and  was  second  ;  but  Niblick  won 
with  great  ease,  and  then  people  remembered  what  a  smart 
two-year-old  he  was.  Mr.  Cunningham's  White  Cockade 
is  proljably  a  clever  performei-  that  we  shall  hear  of  again. 
We  think  that  the  Easter  Meeting  at  Manchester  was  one 
of  the  best  we  ever  remembei',  and  some  folk  remained  thei-e 
to  see  the  second  day's  I'acing,  instead  of  going  to  Newmarket 
for  the  fiist  day  of  the  Craven  Meeting.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  that  Loi-d  Ilchester  had  won .  a  race,  as  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club  whose  colours  are  seldom  seen, 
and  Gold  Reef's  victory  in  the  Visitors'  Plate  kept  up  the 
run  of  luck  now  attending  S.  Darling's  stable.  Gay  Polly's 
clever  win  in  the  Double  Trial  Plate  pointed  out  how  much 
Minting  Queen  must  be  in  front  of  all  the  two-year-olds 
seen  out  up  to  the  present ;  so  when  that  illustrious  young 
lady  came  out  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Stakes  later  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  a  case  of  3  to  i  on  her ;  but  the  odds  were 
hardly  ever  in  doubt,  and  she  won  veiy  easily  by  a  length 
and  a  half.  May  Duke,  with  a  i  o  lbs.  penalty,  carried  off 
the  Crawfurd  Plate,  Bumptious  having  been  tavouiite,  but 
he  seems  to  have  developed  a  bad  temper,  of  which  he  has 
before  given  some  proof,  and  refused  to  gallop  when  asked. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  Manchester  to  Newmai'ket,  but 
the  ti-ain  service  is  good,  and  a  particular  desire  has  seized 
us  to  watch  the  race  for  the  Babraham  Plate.  This 
handicap,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  made  by  three 
anonymous  handicappers,  appointed  by  the  Jockey  Club, 


the  handicap  that  obtained  the  largest  number  of  accept- 
ances to  be  the  handicap  for  the  race.  The  assistant- 
handicappei'  to  the  Jockey  Club,  Mr.  R.  K.  Mainwaring, 
was  the  successful  framer  of  the  weights.  Only  seven  went 
to  the  post,  and  that  brute  L'Abbe  Morin  delayed  the  start, 
and  when  the  flag  was  lowei'ed  he  bolted  out  of  the  course. 
Trapezoid  was  a  hot  favourite,  with  Catarina  and  Flank 
Mai'cli  well  backed  ;  but  Thessalian,  who  started  at  12  to  i, 
won  by  two  lengths  fi'om  Catarina.  Thessalian,  as  we  re- 
mai-ked  in  our  notes  after  Lincoln  and  Northampton,  is  a 
veiy  nice  level  colt,  and  Lord  Penihyn  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  judgment  displayed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton  in 
buying  him  last  autumn  out  of  a  Selling  Race  at  New- 
maiket  for  one  thousand  guineas.  Loi-d  Rosebeiy's  colours 
wei-e  to  the  fore  in  the  Two-year-old  Plate,  as  Amaze,  with 
George  Baii'ett  up,  beat  a  fair  field.  Lord  Rosslyn  was 
fortunate  enough  to  buy  Purefoy  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Combe 
before  the  start  for  the  Maiden  Two-year-old  Plate,  and  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  colours  victoiious.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  a  quiet  day,  with  no  great  interest  attached 
to  the  racing. 

To  take  a  peep  into  the  future,  the  Chester  Cup  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  spoilt  by  Coloi-ado,  who  on  Monday,  at 
Kempton,  very  easily  followed  up  his  previous  victories  in 
the  Great  Metropolitan  at  Ejisom,  and  the  Northampton- 
shire Stakes,  by  winning  the  Queen's  Prize.  Orme 
daily  becomes  a  stronger  favourite  for  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas  and  Derby,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
to  I'ecord  that  our  advices  as  to  his  well-being  and  im- 
provement ai'e  most  satisfactory.  The  Kempton  JubUee 
Handicap  is  also  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  the 
racing  world,  and  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  Coniston  has  been 
favourite  for  some  days.  This  is  a  colt  four  years  old,  by 
Muncastei-  out  of  Captive  Queen,  that  never  started  until 
last  autumn,  when  he  won  an  All  Aged  Maiden  Plate  at 
Derby,  beating  a  veiy  moderate  two-year-old  Adsa  and 
four  othei'  two-year-olds  by  a  head  only.  This  head,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  Woodbum's,  who  rode  him,  and  if  he 
had  I'un  nowheie  in  the  luce  he  would  hardly  have  been 
allotted  a  less  weight  than  he  has  in  the  big  Kempton  race,, 
namely,  6  st.  7  lbs.  Unicorn  is  a  colt  that  we  have  a  veiy 
sti'ong  fancy  for,  because  he  was  tried  so  highly  before 
Goodwood  last  year,  and  backed  to  win  a  great  stake  in  the 
Stewards'  Cup,  which  he  landed  easily,  and  we  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  as  smart  at  a 
mile  as  at  six  furlongs. 

For  the  Derby  the  stable  companions  Orme  and  La 
Fleche  are  firmer  favourites  than  ever.  There  is  one 
mysteiious  colt  that  has  been  nibbled  at,  Baist,  by  Sterling 
out  of  Sash,  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown  to  me.  He  is 
entered  as  Mr.  Briddon's,  and  was  "  entered  by  telegram 
not  yet  confirmed."  It  would,  indeed,  be  sensational  if 
such  an  unknown  colt,  the  property  of  an  unknowTi  owner, 
were  to  win  a  Derby.  As  we  write  it  seems  likely  that  rain 
may  fall.  Trainers  are  in  sore  need  of  it,  and  breeders 
would  welcome  it,  as  pastures  are  very  bare  and  backward  ^ 
indeed,  without  some  nice  rain  and  genial  weather  now,  the 
hay  crops  will  be  very  short  throughout  the  country.  And 
steeplechasing  without  some  rain  will  be  most  dangerous. 
Ludlow  holds  its  Spiung  Meeting  next  week,  and  this  Club- 
flourishes  greatly,  and  is  very  largely  patronized.  It  is  a 
unique  meeting  in  its  way,  and  a  most  enjoyable  one.  Since 
we  wrote  the  above  the  rain  has  begun  to  fall,  so  Ludlow  is 
certain  to  be  the  scene  of  good  sport  next  week,  and  we 
strongly  advise  any  one  who  is  fond  of  cross-country  racing 
to  pay  the  pretty  course  a  visit. 


VERDI'S  FALSTAFF. 

VERDI'S  characteristic  answer  to  a  timid  question- 
addressed  to  him  at  the  railway  station,  as  the  Maesti'a 
was  leaving  Milan  a  few  days  ago,  gave  the  fii'st  authentic 
piece  of  news  about  the  termination  of  a  work  which 
the  whole  artistic  world  awaits  with  impatience,  and 
which  but  a  .short  time  ago  ran  the  risk  of  not  being 
completed.  The  influenza  demon  had  singled  out  the 
lord  and  lady  of  St.  Agata  for  an  attack  and  left  evil 
traces  of  his  visit.  There  was  a  well-established  project 
of  giving  Falstuff  this  May  at  the  Dal  Verme,  and  that 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  Maestro's  illness. 
As  late  as  January  last  Verdi  was  raging  like  a  caged, 
lion  at  his  inability  to  woi'k  eight  hours  at  a  sti'etcK 
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as  he  used  to  do.  "  At  the  rate  I  am  working  now  I  shall 
never  finish  Falstaff"  would  he  roar ;  "  I  have  been  hardly 
an  hour  at  my  desk,  and  I  am  already  tired."  The  woi'k 
done  was  lying  on  the  table  ;  several  sheets  of  music-paper 
covered  with  small  but  distinct  wiiting,  without  a  single 
erasure  or  correction,  the  succession  of  notes  and  musical 
signs  foi'med  e\-idently  as  raj^idly  as  if  it  Avere  a  matter  of 
mere  copy — and  copy  it  was,  only  the  original  was  in  these 
marvellous  brains ;  for  Verdi  copies  only  ft'oni  the  dictates  of 
his  fimcy,  and  his  MS.  sheets  go  straight  from  his  hands  to 
the  publishers  as  soon  as  they  are  finished.  The  whole  of 
the  orchestral  scoi-e  is  already  in  the  possession  of  Messi's. 
Kiceordi,  and  it  is  decided  that  Falstaff  will  be  given  in  the 
next  Carnival  season.  Of  course,  the  Scala  is  the  only  theatre 
in  Italy  where  the  event  ought  to  take  place ;  but  Verdi  is  full 
of  artistic  scruples,  and  cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to  that. 
^'■Falstaff  is  a  musical  comedy,"  he  says,  "  full  of  such  details 
that  I  must  have  my  artists  and  the  public  near  one  another ; 
the  dimensions  of  a  big  house  may  smother  these  details,  and 
then  Falstaff  will  be  like  a  picture  with  a  frame  too  large 
for  it."  In  other  words,  Verdi  wants  to  put  into  practice 
the  precept  of  Berlioz — "  Faii-e  vibrer  le  public  avec  les 
artistes " — and  he  feels  that  the  amhiente  of  the  Scala  is 
against  this  vibration.  However,  the  predilection  for  the 
house  and  for  Milan  may  go  a  long  way  towards  obviating 
that  diificulty;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  his  viait 
here  for  the  Rossiuian  Commemoration,  Verdi  amused  him- 
self on  the  stage  of  the  Scala  by  hax-ing  a  "  vanishing  trick  " 
performed  before  him — we  refer  here  to  the  chest  in  which 
Falstaff  hides,  and  which  is  thrown  instantly  through 
the  window  into  the  Thames,  the  "  defenestration  "  taking 
place  before  the  public.  Verdi  observes,  "  I  do  not  want 
Maxirel  to  break  liis  arms  and  legs  at  every  perform- 
ance." The  Maestro  was  very  pleased  with  the  woi'king 
of  the  trick,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  sound  of  genuine 
splash  of  water  accompanying  it.  But  when  the  difiiculty 
of  the  choice  of  the  locale  is  overcome,  there  remains 
another,  much  more  important,  that  of  interpreters.  The 
character  of  the  music  of  Falstaff  in  general  and  of  the 
recitatives  in  particular  is  such  that,  according  to  Verdi, 
only  native  singers,  well  accustomed  to  the  "  pai-lare  sciolto," 
are  hkely  to  give  laim  satisfaction.  He  is  especially  anxious 
about  the  female  parts,  of  which  there  are  four  (light 
soprano,  divamatic  soprano,  mezzo  soprano,  and  contralto), 
and  he  knows,  alas  !  that  "  parlare  sciolto  "  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  "  cantare  bene  "  amongst  the  fair  representatives 
of  the  lyric  art  in  Italy.  One  fact  is  positive,  that  M. 
Maurel  is  to  create  the  part  of  the  protagonist ;  for  the 
opera  has  been  wi-itten  especially  for  him. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  know  how  Verdi  came 
to  choose  such  a  Hbretto  for  what  he  intends  to  be  his  last 
work. 

The  Master's  original  idea,  after  the  first  performance  of 
Otello,  was  to  -write  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "  per  il  suo  caro 
Maurel,"  as  he  calls  him.  But  Gounod's  Romeo,  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  was  revived  just  then  in  Paris, 
and  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  an  excessive  feeling 
of  delicacy  should  have  actuated  Verdi  to  abandon  that 
project.  After  that  he  toyed  for  a  time  with  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  and  finally,  having  called  Boi'to  to  the  rescue, 
took  a  fancy  to  Sir  John.    Ft  voila. 

The  opera,  though  containing  several  thousand  notes 
more  than  Otello,  will  not  take  more  than  two  and  a  half 
hours  to  perform.  Boito's  book  is  taken  from  the  two 
He7irys  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  the  clou  of 
the  work  is  said  to  be  Falstaff 's  monologue  aljout  honour. 

As  for  the  music  in  general,  we  may  say  that  no  descrip- 
tion can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  humoiu-,  the  youth- 
fulness,  and  the  piquancy  of  the  vocal  or  orchestral  part, 
and  of  the  rhythms— and  that  a  Verdi  that  nobody  suspects 
"will  be  revealed  here. 


CASUALTIES  AT  SEA. 

THE  Government  is  apparently  going  to  do  something 
about  coast  commimication,  but  as  yet  it  seems  un- 
certain what  form  the  something  will  take.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  reply  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, recently  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  Pvoyal  Com- 
mission, while  Sir  John  Gorst  is  reported  to  have  stated 
definitely  that  Parliament  would  be  asked  for  a  vote  "  to 
make  a  beginning."    There  is  no  reason  why  both  inten- 


tions should  not  be  realized ;  but  the  Commission  should 
come  first  and  should  be  extended  in  its  scope.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  favourable  for  a  much-needed  inquiry  into  the 
whole  question  of  casualties  at  sea.  A  good  primd  facie 
case  has  been  made  out  for  coast  communication — that  Ls, 
for  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  coast- 
guard stations,  lighthouses,  or  lightships,  and  lifeboat  stations, 
with  a  view  to  saving  lives  from  ships  that  have  gone  ashore 
upon  outlying  shoals  and  rocks  ;  but  that  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and,  though  important  enough,  not  quite  so 
important  as  it  has  been  represented.  A  few  harrowing 
tales  collected  from  the  records  of  several  years  past  serve 
very  well  to  arouse  public  attention ;  but  they  are  rather 
misleading.  The  most  perfect  system  of  coast  communica- 
tion could  only  save  a  fraction  of  the  lives  annually  lost,  and 
hardly  any  of  the  ships.  To  take  up  this  point  alone  is  to 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.  No  doubt  ships  will  go  ashore 
under  stress  of  weather  to  the  end  of  time,  and  when  they 
do  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  save  those  on 
board.  But  we  would  observe — first,  that  sti\anding  is  only 
one  form  of  casualty,  and,  so  far  as  lives  are  concei'ned,  not 
the  most  important ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
ships  to  go  ashore,  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  and  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cm-e  ;  thirdly,  that,  when  strand- 
ing does  occur,  coast  communication  can  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  many  cases,  while  other  things  may  be  all-important ; 
and,  lastly,  that  not  only  stranding,  but  other  moi'e  fatal 
forms  of  casualty,  are  partly  preventible. 

To  illusti-ate  these  contentions  we  will  take  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  confining 
ourselves,  for  convenience,  to  the  tables  referring  only  to. 
merchant  ships  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about 
which  very  full  details  are  given.  The  number  of  ships, 
totally  lost  was  351,  and  they  were  thus  distributed  ; — ■ 

Strandhigs    199 

Colhsions   52 

Founderings    50 

Other  causes    21 

Missing    29 

It  will  be  observed  that  stranding  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  the  whole  number  ;  but  when  we  examine  the  lives 
lost  a  very  diflerent  proportion  is  found  : — 

Strandings    279 

Collisions   65 

Founderings    132 

Missing    480 

Here  stranding  is  responsible  for  less  than  one- third  of  the 
loss  ;  and  these  figures  become  more  significant  when  we  go 
a  little  deeper  into  the  causes  with  a  view  to  considering 
how  far  they  are  preventible.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
eliminate  collisions  and  "  other  causes "  at  the  outset. 
Casualties  under  these  heads  arise  almost  exclusively  from 
conditions  which  no  regulations  or  measures  woidd  meet. 
Collisions,  to  wit,  occui-  from  negligence,  error,  inevitable 
accident  and  thick  weather,  while  the  "  other  causes  "  mean 
fire,  explosions,  and  breakdowns.  There  remain  strandings, 
founderings,  and  missing;  with  a  total  black  list  of  278 
ships  and  891  lives.  We  will  divide  the  causes  into  pre- 
ventible and  unpreventible.  The  first  include  defective 
hulls,  masts  and  equipments,  impi-oper  stowage,  overloading, 
and  fogs  (this  item  will  be  explained  presently).  The  second 
include  error,  accident,  breakdowns,  gales,  and  heavy  seas. 
According  to  this  classification,  of  the  strandings  about 
one-sLxth  and  of  the  founderings  considerably  more  than 
one-third  come  under  the  head  of  preventible.  As  to  the 
"  missing,"  of  course  no  causes  are  ascertained  ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  the  same  proportions  as  the  foundering, 
because  missing  ships  are  practically  ones  that  have 
foundered  with  all  hands.  Patting  these  together,  then, 
and  reckoning  the  loss  of  life  proportionally,  we  find  that 
about  270  lives  come  under  the  head  of  preventible,  or  as 
many  as  the  whole  number  lost  by  stranding. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  all  this  loss  can  in  fact  be 
prevented  ;  but  we  do  insist  that  something — and  not  a 
little  — can  be  done  towards  that  end.  Defective  con- 
struction and  equipment,  overloading  and  bad  stowage,  can 
be  met  by  more  stringent  inspection  and  other  controlling- 
measures.  With  regard  to  fogs,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  raal  importance  of  this  cause  of  maritime  disaster 
is  not  fairly  given  by  the  above  analysis.  Taking  all  the 
stranding  casualties,  great  and  small,  together,  more  are 
due  to  fog  than  to  gales  and  hurricanes ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  steamers — the  larger  and  more  important  class  of  vessels 
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— fog  is  responsible  for  neai'ly  three  times  as  many,  namely 
117  to  44.  As  to  the  measures  which  might  be  adopted,  or 
at  least  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  I'educing  the  casualties 
from  fog,  there  is  first  the  improvement  of  our  admittedly 
inadequate  lights  and  sound  signals,  and,  secondly,  the  use 
of  the  automatic  sounder  known  as  the  "  marine  sentry," 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  lately.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  go  fully  into  these  questions  here,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  they  are  proper  subjects  of  inquiry.  And 
there  is  yet  another  which  demands  it  with  much  urgency — 
namely,  the  life-saving  appliances  for  ships  that  have  gone 
ashore. 

To  conclude  as  we  began.  If  a  Royal  Commission  is  to 
be  appointed,  it  should  investigate  the  whole  subject.  To 
throw  it  away  on  coast  communication  only  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  That  cause  will  lose  nothing  from  being 
one  of  a  number,  but  the  others  would  lose  everything  by 
being  excluded. 


EXCLUSIVE  "EXCLUSIVE  DEALERS." 

OIPtELAND  !  0  me  counthry  dear  !    And  has  it  come 
to  this  1 

Have  your  children  so  contrived  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
miss 

That  patriots  like  ourselves,  in  bowld  defiance  of  the  laws, 
Must  be  croolly  persecuted  for  devotion  to  the  cause  1 

I  met  with  John  O'Donnell  and  he  tuk  me  by  the  hand, 
And  I  said  "  How  goes  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she 
stand  1 " 

"  She's  the  most  disthressful  counthry  that  iver  yet  was 
known, 

For  the  place  is  full  of  Parnellites  severely  let  alone." 

"  Have  you  heard  what  Mr.  C-nd-n  said — the  tale  I  blush 

to  tell- 
To  the  Anti-Parnellite  spalpeens  assimbled  in  Clonmel  1 
Ses  he,  '  Me  bhoys,  I  warn  ye,  and  the  warning  I  repeat. 
Not  to  dale  with  John  O'Connell,  him  that  lives  in  Maiket 

Street. 

"  '  If  ye  chance  to  want  the  merchandize  that  David  Nugent 
sells. 

Don't  buy  of  David  Nugent,  bhoys,  but  go  to  some  one  else  ; 
Let  the  goods  of  Johnny  Davies  rest  untouched  upon  the 
shelf. 

And  as  you  would  a  liper  so  avoid  the  man  himself. 

^' '  Don't  patronize  for  annything  the  Coifeys  and  the  Bui'kes, 
And,  if  ye  love  me,  shun  the  Tommy  E-ussells  and  their 
woi-ks ; 

For  we'll  never  tache  the  Parnellites  their  cause  is  over- 
thrown 

Till  ivery  mother's  son  of  them's  severely  let  alone.' " 

Now,  does  Mr.  D-U-n  fancy  that  with  justice  it  consists 
To  treat  in  such  a  fashion  Independent  Nationalists  1 
Does  a  style  of  fiiction-fighting,  framed  on  this  disgraceful 
plan, 

Commend  itself,  I  fain  would  ask,  to  that  highminded 
man  1 

When  we  think  of  the  enormity  of  dealing  so  with  us, 
Of  the  wickedness  of  striking  at  our  civil  fi'eedom  thus, 
We  are  shocked,  disgusted,  horriiied,  we  cannot  understand 
How  deeds  like  these  are  possible  in  any  Christian  land. 

O  brothers  !  if  it  must  be  war  between  us  to  the  knife, 
If  Ireland  must  be  wasted  by  this  fratricidal  strife, 
Use  wipons,  then,  on  which  you  can  without  a  blush 
reflect, 

Not  such  as  civilization  and  humanity  reject. 

But  if  you  think  to  crush  us  and  to  bring  us  to  our  knees 
By  disgracing  Irish  history  with  practices  like  these. 
We  warn  ye  that  the  place  wherein  your  would-be  victims 
dwell 

Is  no  second  Tipperary  ;  there  is  spii'ut  in  Clonmel. 

Yes,  we  warn  ye,  voile  opprissors,  that  ye've  hit  upon  a 
town 

Wliere  the  Parnellite  inhabitants  won't  take  ut  Ij'ing  down. 
And  have  strength  enough,  if  ivery  man  for  indepindence 
strives. 

To  repel  a  base  conspiracy  directud  at  their  lives. 


We  will  not  allow  Ould  Ireland  to  her  ruun  to  be  led 
Nor  permit  the  dam  on  Boycott  to  uprare  his  hidjus  head  ; 
'Tis  a  scourge  from  which  the  counthry  has  been  hitherto 
eximpt, 

And  we'll  stamp  ut  out,  or  piiish  in  the  glorious  attimpt. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ARBUTHNOT.' 

"|\/ril.  AITKEN  may  be  congratulated  011  Laving  pitched  upon, 
-^'-^  and  still  more  on  having  induced  the  Clarendon  Press  to 
entertain,  one  of  the  most  manageable  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable literary  undertakings  of  the  minor  kind  that  remained  to 
be  undertaken,  in  the  way  of  re-editing  an  English  classic.  An 
edition  of  Arbuthnot  was  very  much  wanted  indeed.  Hitherto 
the  great  Doctor  (for  great  he  may  be  called,  in  virtue  of  his 
command  of  irony)  had  had  in  literature  something  like  the  fate — 
even  less  enviable  in  literature  than  in  life — which  his  friend 
Gay  had,  and  seems  not  to  have  disliked  in  life  itself.  lie  was  a 
sort  of  perpetual  client  or  hanger-on  of  men  just  a  little  greater 
than  himself ;  his  works,  at  least  the  greater  of  them,  being  pub- 
lished with  Swift'a  and  mixed  up  with  Pope's  till  the  idea  of 
something  like  a  joint-stock  production  as  well  as  a  joint  associa- 
tion was  produced.  The  only  collection  of  his  miscellanies  was 
repudiated  by  his  representatives,  and,  Mr.  Aitken  himself  seems 
to  think,  not  unjustly.  Yet  Arbuthnot  was  a  most  inviting  sub- 
ject. Almost  everything  that  Mr.  Aitken  thinks  genuine  (he 
leaves  out  a  treatise  on  Chances  at  Cards,  which  seems  to  have 
been  half-adapted,  half-translated  from  Huygens,  and,  after  all, 
is  not  certainly  Arbuthnot's,  though  it  probably  is)  goes  into  the 
compass  of  this  comfortable,  but  not  too  portly,  octavo,  along 
with  a  Life  and  Letters  filling  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
A  most  agreeable  literary  exercise,  we  repeat,  as  well  as  a  most 
useful  one — not  too  much  de  longue  haleine,  not  too  exacting  in 
point  of  research,  but  giving  good  opportunity  for  displaying 
knowledge  of  the  period,  afibrding  extremely  agreeable  work  of 
the  kind  that,  when  there  is  leisure  for  it,  is  half-play,  and  fur- 
nishing a  highly  creditable  appendage  and  ornament  to  the 
editor's  signature  iu  any  literary  bill,  quittance,  writing,  warrant, 
or  obligation. 

We  can  say  of  Mr.  Aitken's  performance  of  this  agreeable, 
sensibly  selected,  and  useful  task,  that  he  has  done  it  industriously, 
that  he  has  done  it  usefully,  that  he  has  done  it  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  himself  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  exactly  say  that  he  has  done  it  well.  He  had  previously 
shown  himself,  and  he  shows  himself  here  again,  an  indefatigable 
and  athletic  hunter  of  the  document,  a  curious  and  copious 
annotator  of  biographical  and  bibliographical  detail,  a  virtuous 
contemner  of  the  wicked  habit  of  taking  things  at  second-hand. 
What  he  has  not  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  is  the  power  of 
"  grasp,"  of  knowing  how  to  fix  on  the  right  things  and  to  present 
them  only,  of  composing  in  his  own  mind  a  picture  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  then  presenting  that  picture  to  his  readers.  Nor  has 
he  shown  much  strictly  literary  appreciation  of  his  eminently 
literary  subject.  He  will  give  deep  comfort  to  the  person  who 
is  not  satisfied  without  at  least  a  reference  to  the  particular 
pressmark  of  the  particular  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  or 
Bodleian  ;  he  will  less  delight  the  person  who  is  less  cumbered 
about  the  provenance  of  his  author's  authorities  than  about  the 
use  which  that  author  makes  of  them.  To  speak  frankly,  the 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  which  Mr.  Aitken  has  devoted  to 
Arbuthnot's  not  very  long  or  eventful  life,  and  has  seasoned  with 
his  tolerably  numerous  letters,  are  very  heavy  and  ill-digested 
pages.  There  is  no  doubt  "  everything  there  ought  to  be,"  though 
we  can  hardly  add,  "  and  nothing  that  there  oughtn't  to,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  both  the  letters  and  the  connecting  narra- 
tive might  have  been  cut  and  thinned  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. But  the  materials  are  shovelled  out  upon  us  without  any 
decent  preparation.  We  are  sometimes  not  quite  certain  about 
what  or  about  whom  Mr.  Aitken  is  talking,  and  the  whole  piece 
lacks  completely  that  quality  which  makes  the  combined  biography 
of  narrative  and  letters,  not  merely  in  such  masterpieces  as 
Lockh  art's  <Sco«  andCarlyle's  Sterling,  but  in  much  more  ordinary 
instances,  among  the  most  delightful  of  all  books.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Aitken  make  any  attempt,  as  with  such  space  at  his  disposal  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  to  give  a  sufficient  literary  cha- 
racterization of  his  author. 

So  leave  we  to  speak  of  Mr.  Aitken,  who,  after  all,  has  done 

*  The  Life  andWorlis  of  Arhuthnot.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Oxford: 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1892. 
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a  deserving  work,  according  to  his  lights  and  mights,  and  return 
we  to  Arbuthnot,  alias  "  Albertinote,"  alias  "  Arburtonhead," 
alias  half  a  dozen  other  fantastic  appellations  which  his  puzzled 
English  friends  or  enemies  gave  him.  Ills  father  was  apparently 
a  cadet  of  a  good  Kincardineshire  family,  the  head  of  which  had 
earlier  in  the  seventeenth  century  been  raised  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  peerage,  which  his  descendants  still  hold  as  Viscounts 
Ajbuthnott  (with  the  double  t).  This  father  was  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  while  as  yet  Episcopacy  had  not  been 
finally  expelled  therefrom,  and  Arbuthnot  thus  had  Jacobitism  and 
non-juring  in  the  blood.  But  not  much  is  known  of  his  earlier 
years  except  that  he  studied  medicine.  At  twenty-seven  (Mr. 
Aitken  seems  to  have  discovered  this)  he  entered  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  as  a  fellow-commoner,  that  he  might  dry-nurss  one 
Jeffreys,  an  undergraduate  of  tender  years.  At  last  he  settled 
in  London  to  practise  medicine,  and  attained  to  great  political  as 
well  as  professional  influence  by  his  attendance  on  Prince  George 
and  Queen  Anne.  Before  his  familiarity  with  the  Swift  and 
Pope  set,  and  his  political  eminence,  he  had  been  very  intimate 
with  Dr.  Charlett,  the  well-known  Master  of  University,  and  with 
■Charlett's  set  at  Oxford,  including  Ilickes  and  other  famous 
Jacobites.  He  long  survived  those  last  days  of  Anne,  in  which 
he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  though  he  is  said  to  have 
been  too  fond  of  eating  and  not  fond  enough  of  exercise,  he  was 
sixty-eight  when  he  died  in  1735.  There  is  a  singular  consensus 
of  favourable  opinion  about  him.  He  was  a  sincerely  religious 
man,  extraordinarily  good-natured  and  serviceable  to  his  friends, 
generous  even  beyond  the  wont  of  his  generous  profession  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  profit  by  his  skill  on  the  usual 
terms,  perfectly  devoid  of  literary  vanity — all  things  the  more 
remarkable  that  they  were  found  in  company  with  a  wit  and 
humour  which,  for  keenness,  brightness,  and  strength,  were 
inferior  to  no  man's  of  the  time  and  superior  to  any  one's  except 
Swift's.  In  fact,  nobody  ever  said  anything  bad  of  Arbuthnot, 
except  that  he  was  "  a  Republican  "  (which  is  pretty  certainly 
not  true,  though  he  no  doubt  had  little  love  for  Hanoverian 
monarchy),  and  that  he  was  too  fond  of  cards  and  John  Dory, 
which  is  certainly  a  most  amiable  weakness. 

As  a  man,  however,  he  is  somewhat  dark  to  us.  His  letters, 
though  cheerful  and  pleasant,  are  not  equal  to  his  formal  literary 
work,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  in 
the  strokes  that  illuminate  the  personality  of  the  writer.  His 
literary  writings  themselves  are,  except  as  showing  his  political 
and  intellectual  sympathies,  also  rather  impersonal,  and  their 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Swift  has,  perhaps,  supplied  a 
sort  of  indirect  excuse  to  the  vague  popular  notion  of  Arbuthnot 
as  only  a  "  moon"  of  Swift  after  all. 

If  he  was,  he  was  one  of  those  harvest  moons  which  almost 
equal  in  light  and  surpass  in  softness  and  mellow  brilliancy  the 
sun  itself.  Fashion,  it  seems,  has  a  little  affected  with  some 
people  the  readableness  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  though  for  our 
part  we  wish  no  better  fooling.  If  he  wrote  (which  is  not  cer- 
tain) the  skits  here  reprinted  on  Burnet  and  Woodward,  he 
committed,  as  in  some  other  things,  certainly  or  probably  his,  the 
fault  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  persiflage  with  rather  too  much 
labour  and  rather  too  little  equality — a  fault  very  likely  to  be 
committed  by  one  who  never  was  a  professional  writer,  who  cared 
not  in  the  least  what  became  of  his  productions  after  he  wrote 
them,  and  who  was  likely  to  throw  a  thing  off  and  leave  it  un- 
■corrected  for  his  own  amusement  or  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  for  any 
and  no  reason.  Even  in  these  opuscula,  however,  the  vigour, 
the  raciness,  the  fertility  of  his  humour  are  unmistakable ;  how 
much  more  in  the  greater  masterpiece  of  The  History  of  John  Bull 
and  the  lesser  one  of  The  Art  of  Political  Lying.  In  this  latter 
exquisite  tractate  that  quality  of  justice  and  nice  calculation  which 
the  greatest  humourist  of  our  times  justly  and  with  nice  discrimi- 
nation attributed  to  the  greatest  of  those  appears  in  Arbuthnot 
iardly  less  than  it  appears  in  Swift  himself.  How  agreeable  is 
the  discussion  concerning  "  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  those 
qualities  which  render  it  susceptible  of  lies"!  How  frank  and 
manly  the  declaration  that  "  as  the  Government  of  England  has  a 
mixture  of  democratical  in  it,  so  the  right  of  inventing  and  plead- 
ing lies  is  partly  in  the  people  " !  How  forcible  and  how  fre- 
quently exemplified  the  argument  that  "  there  is  sometimes  no 
means  for  the  good  people  of  England  to  pull  down  a  Ministry 
of  which  they  are  weary,  but  by  exercising  this,  their  undoubted 
right  " !  Even  these  things  are  transcended  by  the  matchless 
caution  that  "  when  one  ascribes  anything  to  a  person  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  the  lie  ought  to  be  calculated  not  quite  con- 
tradictory to  his  known  qualities.  For  example,  one  would  not 
make  the  French  King  present  at  a  Protestant  conventicle  [or, 
let  us  say,  represent  Lord  Salisbury  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth], 
nor  the  Dutch  paying  more  than  their  quota  [lege  the  Russians 
as  anxious  for  the  freedom  of  peoples]."   All  this  part  of  the 


treatise  on  "  Pseudology  "  is  admirable,  and  as  true  to-day  as  if; 
was  seven-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Art  of  Political  Lying,  however,  is  only  a  clever  jeu 
(Tesprit,  The  History  of  John  Bull  is  an  effort  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. There  is  all  Arbutlinot's  power  of  parody  and  lampoon  in  it, 
but  there  is  besides  a  most  extraordinary  power  of  grasping  com- 
plicated political  and  historical  conditions.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
that  the  view  of  events  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  is  shamefully  coloured  and  distorted 
by  Tory  prejudice.  Even  if  this  were  admitted  (as,  of  course,  it 
must  to  some  extent  be  admitted),  it  would  still  be  impossible 
for  any  one  who  himself  knows  the  events  to  deny  the  sweeping 
conception  of  the  whole  progress  of  events,  as  well  as  the  won- 
derfully truthful  and  vivid  touch  in  detail  which  the  thing  as  a 
history  displays.  Macaulay,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
possessed in  its  favour,  has  set  down  his  admiration  of  the 
passage  in  which  the  original  agreement  between  England, 
Holland,  and  France,  in  reference  to  the  Succession,  and  the  King 
of  Spain's  wrath  thereat,  is  portrayed.  But  this  is  only  one  of  a 
score  such.  Perhaps  Mr.  Aitken  might  have  annotated  this 
piece  more  fully  than  he  has.  We  have  often  thought  that  an 
edition  of  The  History  of  John  Bull,  with  a  sort  of  running  com- 
mentary, fuller  than  that  usually  given  and  more  continuous,  so 
as  to  explain  the  byplay  and  allegory,  would  be  an  excellent 
thing.  Of  this  we  are  sure — that  no  one  who  has  ever  examined 
the  history  of  Anne's  reign  and  its  foreign  policy  narrowly  will 
charge  Arbuthnot  with  ignorance,  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
think  that  he  has  lent  himself  too  much  to  partisanship.  There 
have  been  many  imitations  of  John  Bull,  the  best  of  them  (we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Aitken  refers  to  it)  being  Macaulay's  own  early 
one  on  the  Revolutionary  wars.  But  nothing  has  ever  equalled 
its  vigour  and  piquancy,  except  what  was,  no  doubt,  its  model, 
the  I'ale  of  a  Tub  itself. 

And  yet  until  this  edition  it  has  never  been  properly  presented 
in  company  with  its  author's  other  work,  and  with  that  only. 
Nay,  until  the  last  decade,  when  Mr.  Arber  included  it  in  his 
privately  printed  English  Garner,  and  Mr.  Morley  made  a  cheap 
reprint  in  Messrs.  Cassell's  "  National  Library,"  it  had  not 
been  reprinted  at  all,  save  in  Swift's  works,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  is,  luckily  or  unluckily,  unnecessary  to  con- 
clude with  I  nunc  ;  for  it  is  excessively  improbable  that  anybody 
will  go  and  write  anything  like  The  History  of  John  Bull.  But 
the  history  of  that  History  ia  not  encouraging  to  any  one  who 
should.  Here,  however,  we  have  Arbuthnot  at  last  properly 
and  separately  enthroned  as  a  classic,  without  having  to  beg 
Swift  for  a  share  of  his  house  or  Pope  for  a  corner  of  his  garden. 
Which  thing  is  well. 


THREE  STORIES.* 

THE  author  of  Woman  Unse.ved,  considered  as  a  novelist — 
and  as  he  appends  the  words  "  a  novel  "  to  the  title  of  his 
book,  we  are  bound  so  to  consider  him — has  committed  two 
crimes.  He  has  permitted  himself  to  be  animated  by  a  purpose, 
and  as  it  is  a  moral,  or  social,  or  political-economical  purpose,  it 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  romantic  art.  And  he  has  attributed 
the  events  of  his  story  to  the  year  of  grace  1925.  Of  the  second 
of  these  ofiences,  one  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  which  the  possible 
heinousness  varies  greatly,  as  judges  always  say  of  bigamy  or 
manslaughter,  that  there  is  no  crime,  except  manslaughter  or 
bigamy,  which  differs  so  much  in  its  moral  complexion  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  its  commission.  To  do  Mr.  Chilton 
justice,  he  has  reduced  his  sinfulness  in  this  particular  to 
the  most  exiguous  proportions.  As  a  general  rule,  he  goes 
on  exactly  as  if  he  was  writing  at  the  present  time,  and 
only  occasionally  remembers  to  interject  that  in  those  days 
(1925)  there  were  still  cabs,  and  that  they  had  not  yet 
been  superseded  by  electric  chariots,  as  at  the  supposed  (and 
subsequent)  date  of  writing.  The  effect  is  inconsiderable,  and 
more  odd  than  irritating.  As  to  his  purpose,  it  is  to  demonstrate 
that  female  labour  is  an  accursed  thing,  and  to  this  end  he  mixes 
up  the  climax  of  his  story  with  an  extremely  shoddy  revolution, 
or  rather  riot,  of  which  the  principal  result  is  that  the  hero  of 
the  novel  contributes  a  masterly  article,  signed  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  initials  (which  are  also  his  own),  to  a  monthly  review, 
insisting  that,  if  women  were  not  allowed  to  work,  the  discontent 
of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  allayed.  Therefore,  he  is 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — which,  we  are 

*  Woman  Unsexed.  A  Novel.  By  H.  Herman  Chilton.  London : 
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disappointed  to  find,  has  not  been  abolished— and  introduces  a 
Bill  which  puts  it  all  right.  The  novel  is  otherwise  an  ordinary- 
kind  of  novel,  in  which  John  Crowther,  foreman  engine-fitter, 
loves  the  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  Margaret  St.  Ives,  she- 
capitalist  and  employer  of  labour,  after  supposing  himself  to  be 
enamoured  of  Lily  Walker,  a  spinster  in  his  own  rank  of  life, 
who  blighted  his  young  aflections  by  running  away  with  Reginald 
Beauchamp,  the  shifty-eyed  villain  of  the  piece.  The  manners 
of  their  diiferent  classes  are  suitably  contrasted,  and  ultimately 
the  two  come  together  after  adventures.  Mr.  Chilton  writes 
with  spirit,  and  not  altogether  without  humour.  Among  other 
things,  there  is  a  rather  effective  account  of  the  secret  Society 
which  plans  the  riot,  its  method  of  securing  obedience  to  its 
orders  being  ingenious. 

The  sub-title  of  Mariam  might  suggest  a  police-court  to  ex- 
perienced newspaper-readers ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  Oriental 
story,  all  about  high-souled  and  dark-eyed  Arabs  who  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  in  a  British  ship  from  the  Euphrates  to  Aden.  Their 
voyage  lasted  twenty-one  days ;  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  it  should  have  been  twenty-one  rather  than 
nineteen  or  twenty-five.  A  person  with  the  singular  name  of  Lanxon 
was  the  doctor  on  board  this  ship,  and  in  that  capacity  used  to  go  to 
tea  with  the  ladies  of  an  Arab  chief's  harem,  who  treated  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  freedom,  especially  Mariam,  the  marriageable  girl  of 
the  party.  There  was  a  terrible  villain,  called  Djellal-el-Deen, 
who  had  come  on  board  disguised  as  a  wandering  faquir,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  to  marry  Mariam ;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
get  lip  a  mutiny  among  the  humbler  pilgrims,  whereupon  the 
ship's  company  shot  him,  and  chucked  his  remains  overboard,  and 
nobody  bothered  about  him  any  more.  So  Mariam,  after  flirting 
hard  with  Lanxon  all  the  way  to  Aden,  proposed  to  him,  and  he 
was  stirred  by  a  mighty  reciprocal  passion,  but  resolved  to  give 
her  up,  partly  because  her  cousin  and  natural  protector,  Ismar 
(who  had  helped  to  shoot  Djellal-el-Deen),  was  also  madly  in 
love  with  her,  but  chivalrously  ready  to  give  her  up,  partly 
because  he,  Lanxon,  was  rather  reluctant  to  commence  Arab 
chief  jure  mariti,  and  partly  because  he  was  already  engaged  to 
somebody  else  in  England.  "When  he  submitted  these  considera- 
tions to  the  young  lady,  she  rather  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  his 
decision,  and  he,  without  having  loved  very  much,  rode  away, 
whereby  Ismar  married  her,  and  it  was  all  right. 

When  an  author  writing  a  small  "  shilling  peaceful  " — if  the 
expression  is  permissible — of  which  the  early  scenes  are  laid  at 
Cambridge,  calls  himself  Bennett  Coll,  one  cannot  but  think  he 
would  do  better  to  go  the  whole  hog,  and  write  it  "  Bene't  Coll." 
However,  that  has  not  very  much  to  do  with  the  story  of 
The  Avenging  of  Hiram,  which  is  a  rather  queer  one.  Bob 
and  Fred,  whose  other  names  were  Marsden  and  Spencer, 
fought  with  Hiram  when  they  were  schoolboys,  but  when 
they  were  undergraduates  they  became  passionately  enamoured 
of  Sophie  and  Gertie,  who  were  Hiram's  half-sisters.  But  a 
misconception  arose,  and  they  thought,  until  close  upon  the 
end  of  the  story,  that  the  object  of  their  affections  was  the  same, 
each  man  supposing  that  the  sister  who  had  enslaved  him  must 
be  the  one  who  attracted  his  friend  also.  So  heartily  does  the 
author  stir  up  this  imbroglio  that  we  never  could  discover,  and 
do  not  know  now,  either  whether  Fred  loved  Gertie  and  Bob 
Sophie,  or  the  other  way  on,  or  even  whether  Bob  or  Fred  was 
Spencer  or  Marsden.  Hoveever,  the  behaviour  of  both  was 
about  equally  preposterous,  and  their  adventures  were  never 
otherwise  than  surprising.  At  last  there  dropped  from  the 
Ewigkeit  a  certain  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  been  an  usher  at  their 
school,  and  had  stopped  the  fight  between  one  of  them  and 
Hiram,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  whole  thing  straight,  and  the 
four  young  people  paired  off"  in  a  way  which  satisfied  them  and 
of  which  Hiram  approved.  The  little  volume  is  not  without  a 
spice  of  the  "  new  humour  "  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  silhouettes  by  Mr.  F,  G.  Lewin,  which  are 
rather  spirited  and  cheerful. 


THE  MAKING  OF  ITALY.* 

THIS  account  of  the  unification  of  Italy  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  some  seventeen  years  ago  in  the  History  of 
the  Italian  Revolution — First  Period,  the  Revolution  of  the  Barri- 
cades, by  the  "  Chevalier  O'Clery,  M.P.,  K.S.G."  The  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us  describes  himself  simply  as  "  The  O'Clery  " — 
so  that  we  presume  that  we  have  to  congratulate  him  on  promo- 
tion from  the  long  list  of  Chevaliers  to  the  select  rank  of 
"  The's  "—but  what  has  become  of  the  K.S.G.  ?    Cannot  a 
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"  The  "  be  K.S.G.  ?  The  promise  to  which  we  refer  was  made — 
after  pointing  out  that  the  Revolution  of  the  barricades  was 
over  with  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  and  the  paci- 
fication of  Sicily  by  the  Neapolitan  troops — in  these  words  by  the 
Chevalier  O'Clery — 

another  phase  of  the  Revolution  began— the  Revolution  of 
the  bureaux,  planned  in  the  cabinets  of  Ministers,   led  by 
Kings,  having  armies  and  powerful  alliances  at  its  command, 
and  the  wealth  of  kingdoms  pouring  into  its  coffers.  We 
are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  its  first  victories 
in  Italy,  a  tale  of  infamy,  perfidy,  and  deceit  as  dark  as  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.    Even  the  men  of  the 
barricades  were  far  above  the  treacherous  conspirators  of  the 
ministerial  bureaux. 
This  brief  and  pithy  quotation  will  sufficiently  show  from  what 
point  of  view  Mr.  O'Clery  looks  upon  the  making  of  Italy.    He  is, 
to  use  a  word  which  he  is  fond  of  using  in  an  honourable  sense,  a 
Papalino.    He  claims  personal  knowledge  of  the  Mentana  cam- 
paign, and  was  one  of  three  Papal  officers  who,  when  Colonel 
Serra  surrendered  Civita  Vecchia  to  the  Italian  fleet  in  1870,  re- 
fused to  share  in  the  capitulation,  and  escaped  to  Rome  to  help 
in  the  defence  of  the  city.    It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
his  history  of  the  "  making  of  Italy  "  will  differ  very  greatly  in 
tone  from  most  existing  narratives  in  English.    And  so  it  does. 
Mr.  O'Clery  judges  the  unification  of  Italy  a  work  cf  darkness, 
and  says  so  in  unmistakable  terms.    Not  that  he  thinks  all  was 
for  the  best  in  Italy  before  the  revolutionary  period,  or  is  opposed 
in  principle  to  Italian  imity.    In  his  earlier  book  he  had  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Gioberti's  somewhat  fantastic  scheme  of 
federation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pope,  and  he  ends  this 
continuation  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  view.    It  was  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  was  done  which  revolts  Mr.  O'Clery.    He  is 
indignant  at  the  revolutionary  methods  used  for  revolutionary 
ends,  at  the  destruction  of  ancient  historical  institutions,  at  the 
Piedmontese  conquest  of  Italy,  and,  most  of  all,  at  the  persecution 
of  the  Church  and  the  invasion  of  Rome. 

Now  of  all  this  we,  for  our  part,  have  no  complaint  to  make. 
Strong  views  strongly  expressed  make  lively  books,  for  one 
thing.  Neither  do  they  necessarily  make  dishonest  books,  unless 
the  author  deliberately  misstates  and  suppresses  the  truth.  Mr. 
O'Clery's  opinions  are  those  which  a  Roman  Catholic  and  ex- 
Papal  soldier  not  only  may,  but  should,  hold.  The  honesty  of  his 
narrative,  too,  may  fairly  pass  muster  in  a  fallible  world.  There 
are  visible  examples  in  his  volume,  if  not  of  the  suppi-essio  vert, 
at  least  of  a  species  of  priestly  economy  in  his  expenditure  of  the 
verum.  Thus,  for  example,  while  he  dwells  at  length  on  the 
underhand  intrigues,  the  lies,  and  hypocrisy  of  Cavour  in  i860,  he 
says  as  good  as  nothing  at  all  about  the  revolt  in  Sicily,  which 
preceded  the  Garibaldian  invasion.  The  reader  who  knew  no 
other  authority  would  almost  think  that  the  island  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace  and  content  when  the  Thousand  burst  in  upon 
its  repose.  In  a  general  way,  indeed,  we  gather  from  Mr. 
O'Clery  that  the  Austrian  rule,  the  government  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  were  models  of  intelligent  and  fatherly 
benevolence.  This  is  hardly  the  exact  fact ;  but  then  the  ex- 
aggerations on  the  other  side  have  been  so  colossal  that  we  cannot 
greatly  blame  Mr.  O'Clery  for  painting  his  own  party  more 
beautiful  than  life.  The  Austrian  rule  in  particular  has  been  the 
text  for  an  amazing  amount  of  lies.  It  gave  a  part  of  Italy  the 
best  administration  it  has  ever  had,  and  the  most  honest  judicial 
system.  It  was  generally  very  good-tempered  and  tolerant  of 
even  treasonable  discontent,  and  yet  it  has  been  talked  about  as 
if  it  had  been  one  long  cold-blooded  outrage  on  humanity.  The 
abuse  it  has  met  from  Englishmen  is  especially  foolish;  for 
it  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  our  own  in  India.  Haynau's 
suppression  of  the  rising  at  Brescia,  about  which  vast  quantities 
of  excited  nonsense  have  been  talked,  is  as  near  an  approach  as 
we  know  of  to  some  of  the  prompt  things  done  in  the  Mutiny. 
The  reply  that  the  sum  is  quite  correct  when  it  is  worked  in 
English  and  Indians,  but  all  wrong  when  the  factors  are  Austrians 
and  Italians,  smacks  a  little  too  much  of  cant.  In  his  treatment 
of  his  authorities  Mr.  O'Clery  does  not  always  keep  a  quite  even 
hand.  He  is  ready  enough  to  quote  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Forbes  when  it  goes  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  Sicilians  and 
Neapolitans  took  little  part  in  upsetting  the  government  of  King 
Francis ;  but  he  does  not  cite  his  testimony  to  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  garrison  in  Palermo.  Now,  the  evi- 
dence is  as  good  in  one  case  as  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  advisable 
when  reading  Mr.  O'Clery  to  preserve  a  certain  independence  of 
judgment ;  but  we  could  find  examples  both  of  the  suppressio 
and  the  suggestio  in  Liberal  writers  which  are  a^  bad  as  any  of 
his,  or  worse.  His  treatment  of  the  leaders  on  the  side  he  dis- 
likes is,  so  to  speak,  clean.  He  does  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
because  a  man  was  doing  things  of  which  he  himself  disapproves 
that  therefore  he  was  worthless.    Without  exception  he  acknow- 
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ledges  what  courage,  faculty,  and  devotion  to  their  cause  there 
was  in  them,  and  he  abstains  from  those  accusations  of  private 
immorality  which  are  so  common  with  the  baser  kind  of  partisan 
writers  on  both  sides. 

In  point  of  style  the  book  has  merits.  There  are  Hibernian 
touches  here  and  there.  iWhen,  for  instance,  Pimodan  was 
struck  in  the  face  at  Castelfidardo  by  a  rifle  bullet  which  broke 
his  jaw,  the  enthusiastic  author  records  that  "  He  tied  it  up  with- 
out dismounting,  and  turning  to  his  men,  cried  out,  '  Courage, 
mes  en/ants,  God  is  with  us  !  "'  Pimodan  was,  no  doubt,  a  most 
gallant  gentleman ;  but  unless — what  is  not  asserted  to  have  been 
the  case — a  miracle  was  worked,  he  never  cried  quite  so  much  as 
that  with  a  broken  jaw.  Either  the  words  were  not  said  or  the  jaw 
was  not  broken.  Whenever  the  Holy  Father  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  notably  during  the  account  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  1870, 
Mr.  O'Clery  is  generally  unctuous,  and  occasionally  fustian  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  narrative  goes  trippingly  off,  and  the  fighting  is 
done  with  spirit.  The  English,  excepting  the  exceptions  indi- 
cated, is  clear  and  unaffected.  The  book,  in  fact,  has  sufficient 
Other  merits  to  back  up  what  we  take  to  be  its  main  merit. 
Here  is  a  narrative,  in  good  clear  English,  of  the  whole  series  of 
transactions  which,  between  1858  and  1870,  led  to  the  unification 
of  Italy,  told  by  a  man  who  is  at  liberty  to  call  lying,  intrigue, 
hypocrisy,  and  base  compliances  by  their  proper  names.  It  has 
long  been  needed.  That  every  one  of  these  words  applies  to  the 
policy  of  Cavour  and  his  immediate  successors  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. They  may  be  excused  on  the  old  ground  that  their 
geographical  position  did  not  allow  them  to  be  honest,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  open  to  anybody  to  argue  that  the  unification  of  Italy 
was  an  end  which  justified  the  use  of  any  means.  Even  this 
old  plea  of  the  reason  of  State,  this  sixteenth-century  morality 
which  judged  a  man  not  by  what  he  did  but  by  the  end  for 
which  he  did  it,  is  open  to  a  very  damaging  answer.  You 
must  prove  that  the  end  could  not  have  been  attained  in  a  more 
honourable  manner.  Now  this  has  never  been  even  approxi- 
mately proved  in  the  case  of  the  unification  of  Italy.  As  for 
the  baseness  of  the  means,  though  Englishmen  have  been 
amazingly  tolerant  of  it,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  the  Napoleon  marriage,  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the 
perpetual  stimulation  of  rebellion  against  neighbours,  covered 
by  profuse  public  disavowals,  the  whole  policy,  in  fact— of 
which  the  most  complete  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrigue 
carried  on  by  Cavour  and  Persano  during  Garibaldi's  invasion 
of  Sicily — was  not  a  policy  of  lying  and  hypocrisy,  there  is  no 
meaning  in  words.  The  Italian  Government  treated  its  own 
agents  as  it  did  its  rivals.  Garibaldi  was  first  tempted  to  act, 
and  then  thrown  over.  He  was  well  entitled  to  be  indignant  at 
the  way  in  which  he  was  trapped  at  Aspromonte.  Our  own 
share  in  the  story  is  not  one  of  which  we  need  boast.  Lord 
Palmerston  certainly  permitted  himself  to  take  liberties  with 
Naples  which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  allow  himself  towards 
the  strong.  The  approval  his  conduct  met  with  at  home  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  were  in  one  of  our  fits  of 
undiscerning  enthusiasm.  Mr.  O'Clery's  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  not  one  whit  too  strongly  worded. 

Looking  at  the  story  as  a  whole,  indeed,  we  do  not  see  who 
comes  out  of  it  well.  The  inability  to  take  a  straightforward 
course  followed  Italy  down  to  the  very  occupation  of  Rome. 
Austria  in  the  war  of  1859  not  only  showed  want  of  brains — her 
common  weakness— but  want  of  heart,  which  has  been  more  rare 
with  her.  Mr.  O'Clery  is  not  speaking  without  book  when  he 
says  that  even  after  Solferino  a  man  of  spirit  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrians  might  have  antedated  the  disasters  of  1870-71.  The 
game  was  by  no  means  up.  Austrian  statesmen  should  have 
seen  that  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  and  the  retention  of  Venice, 
was  one  of  those  half  courses  which  combine  all  the  discredit  of 
defeat  with  none  of  the  advantages  of  surrender.  The  case  was 
one  for  fighting  it  out  or  getting  rid  of  her  compromising  pos- 
sessions altogether.  As  for  Francis  of  Naples,  all  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  behaved  like  the  worst  kind  of  Bourbon  in 
first  bolting  and  then  fomenting  a  brigand  war  with  the  help 
of  foreign  adventurers  of  the  stamp  of  3os6  Borjes  and  Tristany. 
Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  Pope  much  better.  An  independence 
which  depended  on  a  foreign  garrison  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms — besides  there  was  a  jealousy  in  the  Curia  of  the  Powers 
whose  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  its  own  and  readiness  to 
profit  by  their  embarrassments.  All  this,  one  would  think,  should 
have  made  it  the  easier  for  Piedmont  to  play  a  manly  game. 
"What  kind  of  game  it  did  play  Mr.  O'Clery  has  told  readably  and 
with  substantial  accuracy. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  WINDOW.' 

SHORT  stories  are  coming  into  fashion,  and  there  is  much  t©' 
be  said  in  their  favour.  One  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
they  are  worth  reading,  and  the  dullest  writer  can  hardly  be  in- 
tolerably tedious.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  good  they 
are  apt  to  be  tantalizing.  Those  in  Lady  Lindsay's  volume  are 
all  bright  and  crisp  and  clever.  The  two  that  are  the  longest 
please  us  the  most ;  but  both  end  abruptly,  and  one  ends  un- 
satisfactorily. The  "Story  of  a  Railway  Journey  "  might  easily 
and  advantageously  have  been  expanded  into  a  two-volume  novel. 
The  leading  characters  leave  vivid  impressions  on  the  mind» 
although  they  are  merely  indicated  in  suggestive  outline.  The 
incidents  of  the  journey  from  Venice  to  London  are  trivial  in 
the  extreme ;  yet  they  are  invested  with  a  mildly  sensa- 
tional interest.  P'anny  Ward,  an  attractive  and  unprotected 
woman  of  thirty,  has  a  marked  and  self-contained  individuality  of 
her  own,  as  one  of  her  travelling  companions  very  speedily  dis- 
covers. There  is  more  of  mystery  about  that  reserved  and  elderly 
English  gentleman,  who  bides  his  time  with  North-country 
canniness,  but  who  makes  his  astute  advances  in  due  time  with 
a  decision  that  will  not  be  gainsaid.  To  the  fascinating  Miss 
Fanny  he  seems  something  of  a  sorcerer — he  reads  her  character 
and  her  thoughts  so  shrewdly.  And  he  pleasantly  ridicules  her 
passion  for  self-analysis,  with  a  fatherly  good  humour  which  is 
its  own  excuse.  In  fact,  when  the  Italian  express  rims  into 
Charing  Cross  station,  we  feel  that,  though  the  attentive  traveller, 
is  elderly,  and  far  from  handsome,  the  maiden  is  no  longer  fancy- 
free.  Doubtless  it  is  something  of  a  disenchantment  and  a  shock 
when  she  sees  him  welcomed  on  the  platform  ^  an  overgrown, 
family  of  either  sex  and  of  various  sizes.  We  wish  we  had  seen, 
and  heard  more  of  those  delightful  girls  and  boys ;  they  might 
have  made  many  a  lively  chapter  in  that  two-volume  novel.  Yet^ 
the  children  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  disparity  of  years,  the 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  travellers  are  enveloped  in  the  warm, 
colouring  of  an  exciting  romance.  And  if  Miss  Ward  does  not 
yield  to  the  prayers  of  the  veteran  who  loves  with  the  ardour  of 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  we  feel  that  she  is  sinning  against  her  own> 
happiness,  and  fear  that  she  has  made  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  rkilosophers  Windoio  is  pathetic,  and  partly  hiimorous ; 
but,  although  the  pathos  predominates,  the  story  ends  in  sunshine. 
The  philosopher  has  sought  a  temporary  retreat  in  a  quaintly  old- 
fashioned  mill,  overhanging  a  murmuring  stream.  But,  though 
philosophers  may  propose.  Heaven  disposes,  and  his  dreams 
of  peace  in  seclusion  are  too  speedily  dispelled.  A  charm- 
ingly independent  boy  of  six  intrudes  himself  on  the  august 
presence  with  a  tea-kettle,  and  supports  the  scalding  of  the  sage'& 
slippered  feet  with  an  audacity  and  a  philosophy  all  his  own.  So  the 
acquaintance  might  have  ended  ere  it  had  well  begun,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  domestic  tragedy  being  enacted  in  the  chamber  up- 
stairs, by  which  the  young  kettle-carrier  is  orphaned.  Then  the 
philosopher  makes  practical  application  of  certain  lessons  and' 
allegories  he  had  been  unconsciously  laying  to  lieart  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  birds  he  had  been  watching  from  the  window. 
And  He  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  sends  the  grief-stricken 
orphan  a  generous  benefactor  who  undertakes  his  education  and 
the  care  of  his  future.  The  humour  and  the  pathos  intermingle 
again  in  the  short  and  sad  life-drama  of  "  Gracie."  There  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  serious  and  sentimental  comedy,  when  the  invalid 
girl,  drawing  near  to  death,  spends  the  savings,  the  pocket- 
money  of  several  years,  in  sparing  her  sister  mortification  and 
discouragement.  That  sister,  buoyed  up  by  bright  hallucinations 
as  to  her  future  as  an  artist,  has  had  an  atrocious  brigand's  head 
skied  at  one  of  the  minor  exhibitions.  Gracie  buys  the  insulted 
gem,  and  finds  herself  committed  to  a  course  of  inevitable  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  when  the  artist  becomes  boisterously  jubilant  over- 
that  conclusive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  genius  which  is  to  be 
the  foundation  of  fame  and  a  brilliant  future.  "  The  Rudiments 
of  a  Romance  "  is  a  pretty  tale  of  the  snubbing  and  confounding 
of  a  veteran  lady-killer  by  the  pure-minded  innocence  of  a  queenly 
debutante,  who,  girl  as  she  is,  can  take  her  own  part.  And 
"  Mrs.  Toovey's  Red  Book  "  is  another  tale  of  society,  in  which 
a  fascinating  widow  of  matured  e.xperience  plays  a  game  at 
sharps  with  a  suitor  she  has  repeatedly  rejected,  and  is  betrayed 
by  the  treachery  of  her  own  loving  heart,  very  much  to  her  own 
satisfaction  and  advantage. 

*  The  Philosopher^  Winilow ;  and  other  Stories.    By  Lady  Lindsay- 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1892. 
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THE  monographs,  ■wliich  treat  many  subjects  of  interest  and 
moment,  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  though  they  be  not 
the  most  popular,  portion  of  Mr.  Julian's  elaborate  and  note- 
worthy Dictionary  of  Hyinnolo(iy.  Amongst  the  more  striking, 
learned,  and  useful  of  these  papers  the  following,  chosen  almost 
at  random,  may  be  annotated.  Mr.  Chambers  has  written  with 
his  critical  knowledge  and  broad  sympathies — though  all  his 
theories  need  not  be  accepted  in  order  to  enjoy  his  article — upon 
Latin  Hymnody.  The  paper  begins  with  St.  Augustine's  defini- 
tion of  a  hymn,  a  repetition  of  which,  quoted  at  second-hand  and 
translated  less  accurately,  the  editor  has  allowed  to  stand  in  an- 
other article  ;  and  a  realization  of  which  Dr.  Schatl',  after  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  definition,  would  seem  to  post-date,  in  a  third 
article,  by  twelve  hundred  years.  The  paper  ends  with  a  few  words 
on  ecclesiastical  music,  and  traces  in  thirty  columns  with  the  light 
firm  hand  of  an  adept,  but  with  becoming  brevity,  the  lines  of 
his  special  topic  through  the  course  of  the  ages.  This  article  and 
'the  next  one  named,  together  with  two  or  three  more  to  be  noted 
below,  display  a  larger  amount  of  culture  and  learning,  as  distinct 
from  literary  industry  and  skill,  than  may  be  found  in  some  other 
contributions.  Greek  Hymnody  is  the  title  of  a  shorter  com- 
panion article  of  twenty  columns,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
it  contains  in  a  condensed  and  scholarlike  form  the  results  of  the 
author's  studies  in  a  sphere  of  hymnody  little  cultivated,  or  even 
known,  at  the  present  day  in  England ;  in  one,  indeed,  which  is 
inaccessible  even  to  the  classical  student  without  such  labour  as 
that  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  expended  upon  it.  Passing  over  its 
historical  and  biographical  features,  the  essay  describes  at  length 
the  sources  of  Greek  hymns,  their  structure  and  metre;  marks 
their  varieties,  use,  and  characteristics ;  notes  concisely  the  few 
and  loose  translations  of  them — if  they  may  be  so  called — which 
have  been  attempted  in  English  ;  and  finishes  with  a  list  of  autho- 
rities which  might  have  well  been  both  enlarged  and  curtailed — 
some  of  the  works  named  not  being  authoritative,  and  some  which 
are  of  authority  not  being  named.  In  this  essay,  and  a  like  re- 
mark might  be  made  of  others,  there  is  exhibited  too  close  a 
following  of  those  who,  though  pioneers,  have  hardly  explored 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  hymnological  region.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  Greek  hymns  are  practically  contained  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  5,000  quarto  pages  which  enshrine  the  liturgical  services 
-of  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  this  collection  of  sacred  lyrics  the  late 
Dr.  Neale,  with  more  or  less  verbal  inexactitude,  but  with  much 
poetic  power,  has  paraphrased  about  fifty-five  hymns  and  odes,  Mr. 
'Chatfield  has  rendered  about  twenty-five  raore,  and  other  trans- 
lators have  done  into  English  perhaps  another  score ;  and  there 
are  other  isolated  efforts,  and  versifyiiiga  of  translations  of  which 
no  account  need  be  taken.  But  these  few  versions  afford  in- 
adequate and  insufficient  specimens  on  which  to  base  a  trust- 
worthy opinion  on  Greek  hymnody  from  an  English  standpoint. 
American  Hymnody  by  an  American  professor  effectively  sum- 
marizes all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can  be  told  of  Transatlantic  hymn- 
"writing  from  the  year  1706  onwards.  The  article  schedules  its 
iliymn-authors,  according  to  their  several  religious  denominations, 
into  ten  classes,  and  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  all  contributors 
4o  this  section  of  hymnology,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may 
be  Catholics.  Bohemian  and  Moravian  hymns  are  "popular  re- 
ligious lyrics "  with  which  the  average  reader  will  possess  little 
acquaintance.  In  two  papers  of  well-filled  columns  a  "  Diaconus 
and  Historiographer  of  the  Unity  "  rapidly  surveys  the  history 
of  both  sections  of  the  Brethren,  indicates  the  authors  and  titles 
of  the  Moravian  hymnals,  and  prints  a  tabulated  comparison 
between  German  and  Bohemian  books  and  their  editors.  A 
similar  article,  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  summary,  discourses  on 
German  hymnody,  biographically,  bibliographically,  and  critically, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Schaff",  of  New  York  ;  and  a  third,  dealing 
with  a  less  well-worn  subject,  Scandinavian  Hymns,  is  by  Dr. 
Thornton.  Syriac  Hymnody  is  a  paper  of  a  different  calibre  from 
some  of  those  already  noticed,  but  certainly  is  not  of  a  higher 
intellectual  grade.  It  is  compiled  by  the  editor  of  a  Baptist 
hymn-book,  and  presumably  by  a  member  of  that  persuasion ; 
and,  though  it  contains  miich  modern  information  not  otherwise 
accessible,  it  ought  to  have  contained  much  more  information  on 
the  treasures  of  ancient  Syriac  hymnody.  This  subject,  it  may 
be  added,  has  lately  been  illustrated  from  original  sources  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C.,  in  an  American  periodical,  and  he  has 
reintroduced  the  reader  to  the  hymns  of  St.  Eplirem,  dating  from 
the  fourth  century,  which  are  the  earliest  hymns  known  to  the 
■Christian  Church.  The  present  article  appears  to  be  based  to  a 
large  extent  on  second-hand  knowledge,  albeit  supplied  by  one 
than  whom  no  more  trustworthy  guide  could  be  found.  Dr.  W. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.   Edited  by  John  Julian,  M.A.    London  : 
John  Murray.  1892. 


"Wright.  The  paper  on  Abyssinian  Hymns  is  a  contribution 
which  must  be  classified  with  the  last-named  article,  as  another 
in  which  the  learning  of  a  scholar  and  the  testimony  of  an  expert 
are  to  seek. 

The  Editor  enriches  this  department  of  his  Dictionary  with  two 
important  contributions.  The  first  is  headed  "  Translations  from 
the  Latin,"  and  aspires  to  catalogue,  in  a  tabulated  form,  all  the 
Latin  hymns  which  have  been  translated,  but  have  not,  for  divers 
reasons,  made  their  way  into  existing  hymnals.  The  lists  include 
these  items  in  five  parallel  columns: — (i)  First  Words  ;  (2)  Au- 
thors' Names ;  (3)  Sources  of  Latin  Text ;  (4)  Names  of  Trans- 
lators;  (5)  Use  and  Subject  Matter  of  the  Hymns.  The  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  the  three  middle  spaces  is  indicated,  for 
shortness'  sake,  by  means  of  italic  letters,  Roman  numerals,  and 
Arabic  figures,  and  by  referring  to  tables  which  accompany  the 
text  all  that  has  to  be  told  is  conveyed  in  full.  As  not  more 
than  430  hymns  are  thus  accounted  for,  and  as  the  Dictionary 
says  that  one  author  (Mr.  Caswall,  p.  214)  has  rendered  upwards 
of  150  hymns  from  the  Latin  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  250  would  be 
nearer  the  mark),  Mr.  Julian's  list  can  hardly  represent  the  total 
amount  of  work  done  in  fifty  years  of  translating  by  a  legion  of 
translators.  The  second  of  the  Editor's  articles  treats  of  the 
hymnals,  the  hymns,  and  their  authors,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  four-and-twenty  columns  the  writer  describes  these  compila- 
tions and  their  editors,  from  John  Wesley's  modest  attempt  in 
1736,  with  a  book  of  seventy  psalms  and  hymns,  to  the  last 
edition  (let  us  say,  who  estimate  the  well-used  and  well-abused 
book  more  highly  than  does  Mr.  Julian)  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  which  includes  more  than  six  hundred  hymns,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  on  the  day  of  its  re-issue  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  copies.  To  indicate  all  that  this  paper 
holds,  so  tightly  is  it  packed  with  facts,  would  be  to  transcribe  it. 
An  article  of  twenty-two  columns,  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  on 
the  Te  Deiim  is  perhaps  overweighted  with  controversial  matter, 
but  ranks  in  literary  merit  with  those  we  have  described  on  Greek 
and  Latin  hymns.  It  is  too  elaborate  and  minute  to  bear  a  further 
analysis  than  is  afforded  by  its  own  table  of  contents  under  these 
sevenfold  headings — Authorities,  Text,  Title,  Date  and  Author- 
ship, Origin  and  Intention,  Version.?,  and  Liturgical  Use.  To 
these  are  added  an  eighth  part  on  Musical  Settings,  by  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  and  a  ninth  on  Metrical  Translations,  by  the  Editor. 
In  relation  to  a  portion  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
refer  the  reader  to  another  monograph,  entitled  Some  Imita- 
tions of  the  Te  Deum,  lately  issued  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg.  A 
similar  but  shorter  article,  of  twelve  columns,  on  Dies  Irse , 
includes  a  list  of  133  English  and  American  versions  of  the  prose, 
compiled,  after  years  of  mquiry,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Warren  (who 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  contributor  to  be  met  by-and-bye)  ; 
a  list  subsequently  and  slightly  increased  by  other  students ;  a 
list,  too,  which  since  this  article  was  written  has  been  largely 
augmented,  until  the  known  versions  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
now  reach,  we  believe,  the  large  number  of  211.  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  1882,  Mr.  Edmands,  of  Philadelphia,  estimated  the 
number  at  133,  and  that  Mr.  Warren,  in  1890,  named  179  ver- 
sions, in  the  pages  of  the  Athencemn.  Carols,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Helmore,  on  which  it  is  hard  to  be  exhaustive  even  in  seventeen 
columns,  is  a  topic  that  will  prove  attractive  to  one  set  of  readers ; 
Scottish  Hymnody,  in  twenty-five  columns,  one  of  the  many  bene- 
factions of  Mr.  Mearns  to  the  Dictionary,  will  interest  another 
class  ;  and  Roman  Catholic  Hymns,  a  superficial  and  ineffective 
paper,  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  Psalters,  German  and  English,  exhaustive 
and  instructive  essays,  will  be  acceptable  to  others.  The  last- 
named,  in  part  by  Mr.  Brooke,  gives  evidence  of  great  research 
and  patient  inquiry  in  a  department  of  hymnology  in  which  that 
gentleman  has  gained  honourable  distinction.  The  wide  extended 
range  of  the  Dictionary  may  be  further  gauged  from  the  initial 
words  only  of  some  of  the  articles  on  hymns,  which  we  will  quote, 
but  are  powerless  to  examine  : — Antiphons,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Doxologies,  Dutch,  Early  English,  French  Psalters,  God 
save  the  King,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Irish,  Irvingite,  Italian, 
Methodist,  Metrical  Litanies  and  Metrical  Graces,  Old  and 
New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  Olney,  Presbyterian,  Temperance 
Movement,  Public  Schools,  Unitarian,  and  Welsh  Hymns. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  ancient  hymnody,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopic  hymns,  together  with  Abyssinian,  with  the  excep- 
tion above  alluded  to,  are  simply  ignored  ;  whilst,  amongst 
modern  developments,  no  distinct  account  is  given  of  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  movement  (neither  of  their  book) ;  no  reference  at 
all,  that  can  easily  be  found,  is  made  to  the  hymns  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  nor  to  those  of  the  Mormons,  nor  to  a  book  lately  issued 
by  the  Positivists ;  nor,  once  more,  although  the  Gnostic,  anti- 
Christian  hymns  of  Bardesanes  are  mentioned,  is  there  any 
account  given  of  the  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Jews. 

The  only  other  monograph  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  which 
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demands  notice  is  one  which  for  its  singularity — not  to  say  its 
simplicity — deserTes  a  paragraph  to  itself.  It  is  the  longest 
contribution  in  the  work,  extends  to  upwards  of  forty  columns, 
is  headed  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  the  offspring  of  the  Baptist 
minister  ahove  referred  to,  Eev.  W.  K.  Stevenson.  The  religious 
■world  has  long  been  accustomed  to  measure  the  progress  of 
missionary  labour  by  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
which  are  printed  and  circulated  by  Bible  Societies.  The  idea  of 
tracing  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  number  of  hymn-books 
which  have  been  created  by  Nonconforming  pastors  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  story  of  Missions.  Such  is  the  object  of  this 
unique  article.  It  surveys  the  non-Christian  world  from  this 
aspect,  and  goes  the  round  of  the  universe  hymn-book  in  hand, 
and  estimates  religious  progress  accordingly.  Its  contents  and 
style  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  literary  compromise  between 
a  High  School  lecture  on  geography  for  girls  and  the  latest 
report  of  a  Missionary  Society ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  waste  of  valuable  space  squandered  on  this  pro- 
duction, which,  however  otherwise  interesting,  is  hymnologically 
worthless. 

Two  other  contributions  call  for  special  notice  as  being  of  high 
importance  and  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  hymns.  They 
stand  on  a  level  distinctly  above  the  average  article  in  the 
Dictionary;  but,  it  must  be  added,  they  are  more  noteworthy  for 
scholarlike  industry  than  for  literary  talent,  to  which,  indeed, 
they  hardly  aspire.  Although  not  perfect  in  manner,  nor  com- 
plete in  matter,  they  convey  information  not  readily  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  proceed  from  the  mind  and  hand,  either  jointly  or 
singly,  of  Mr.  F.  E.  "Warren  and  Mr.  Mearns,  and  are  severally 
entitled  Breviaries  and  Sequences,  though  perhaps  Breviaries  and 
Missals  would  have  been  the  more  methodical  terms  to  use,  neither 
being  quite  scientific.  These  papers,  together  with  the  Editor's 
article  on  Latin  Translations,  and  another  on  the  father  of  sequences, 
Notker,  contain  between  them  the  completest  collection  hitherto 
published  in  England  of  references  to  Latin  hymns.  The  essay  on 
Breviaries  embodies  the  first  lines  of  about  i,ooo hymns,  extracted 
from  the  Roman  and  seven  great  ofilce  books  of  the  West,  and 
from  the  Proprium  Sanctorum  of  the  six  monastic  breviaries,  the 
Augustinian,  Benedictine,  Carthusian,  Cistercian,  Dominican,  and 
Franciscan.  The  sources  whence  are  drawn  the  first  lines  of 
upwards  of  700  hymns  for  the  catalogue  of  Sequences  are  too 
numerous  even  for  summary.  It  must  sufl[ice  to  say  that  not 
only  the  more  important  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  missals,  chiefly 
of  English,  French,  and  German  origin,  have  been  collated  at 
home,  but  some  sources,  though  not  all  which  might  have  been 
searched,  have  been  consulted  abroad — the  hymnological  riches 
of  Spain,  for  instance,  not  having  apparently  been  explored.  The 
extraordinary  wealth,  however,  of  medireval  hymnody  is  by  no 
means  fully  suggested  even  by  these  high  figures,  and  in  view  of 
its  real  extent,  the  eflbrts  of  these  contributors  are  but  weak. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Dictionary  itself  offers  no 
hint  indicative  of  this  prodigality.  One  fact  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  Latin  hymnody.  The  "  Repertorium  Ilymno- 
logicum,"  the  first  fasciculus  of  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1889,  but  of  which  no  notice  (unless  we  be  mistaken)  has  been 
taken  in  the  present  book,  purports  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
hymns  and  sequences  in  use  in  the  Western  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  In  this  volume  of  272  pages 
is  printed  a  list  of  first  lines,  alphabetically  arranged,  from  letter 
A  to  the  first  half  of  letter  D ;  and  within  this  range  of  three 
and  a  half  letters  the  editor.  Canon  Ulysses  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  indexed  4,539  sacred  lyrics.  To  this  fact 
may  be  added  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  second  to  few  in  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  hymns,  who  can  produce  the  first  lines  of  at 
least  4,000  sequences  (the  Dictionary,  as  we  have  seen,  has  in- 
dexed 700),  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire  number 
extant  in  the  sacred  tongue  will  hereafter  be  found  to  reach 
10,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  still  inedited. 

It  is  physically  impossible,  and  would  be  intellectually  inde- 
fensible, to  pretend,  in  a  few  words,  to  estimate  a  volume  of 
the  proportions  and  character  of  this  Dictionary.  The  attempt 
will  not  be  made.  An  estimate  of  a  chief  elemental  feature 
in  the  work,  if  it  be  the  reader's  object  to  obtain  one,  may 
be  incidentally  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said.  No 
words  of  ours  can  overstate  the  high  opinion  we  have  formed 
of  the  intention  of  the  book,  of  the  amount  of  authorial  and 
editorial  labour  bestowed  upon  its  details,  of  the  intelligent 
interest  created  and  satisfied  by  large  sections  of  it,  and  of  the 
sterling  value  of  results  achieved.  We  frankly  and  cordially 
welcome  its  long-looked-for  advent,  and  ofler  our  thanks  to  all 
to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  its  completion.  But,  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  so  many 
writers,  who,  to  speak  gently,  are  not  all  equally  accomplished, 
is  various ;  and  in  the  interests  of  literature  it  must  be  confessed 


that,  whilst  much  of  the  contents  could  hardly  be  better  done, 
some  portions  could  hardly  be  done  worse.  Still,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  justly,  though  adversely,  urged,  as  a  first  attempt 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  Mr.  Julian  and  his  coadjutors  must  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  the  boldness  of  their  venture  and  on 
the  signal  success  which  has  favoured  their  bravery.  If  Mr. 
Julian  will  devote  a  tithe  of  his  past  labour  to  the  easier  task  of 
revising,  critically,  scientifically,  and  impartially  his  invaluable- 
book,  the  volume  will,  in  its  second  edition,  lose  nothing  in  unity 
of  design,  it  will  gain  largely  in  perfection  of  treatment,  and  it 
will  hereafter  become  the  English  Dictionary  of  Hymns  whicb 
will  endure. 


LEADING  CASES  AND  OTHER  DIVERSIONS.* 

CRITICISM  has  been  defined  by  an  enemy  of  the  art  as  com- 
plaining of  somethiug  because  it  is  not  something  else;  and 
this  welcome  reprint  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Leadimj  Cases  Done 
Into  English,  with  the  addition  of  certain  Diversions  now  collected 
for  the  first  time,  sorely  tempts  one  to  criticize  it  in  a  way  which) 
would  go  far  to  justify  that  ingenious  definition.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  thin  book,  and  we  should  like  to  complain  of  it  for 
not  being  fatter.  It  contains  new  pieces  "  appended  "  only  to  the 
old,  and  one  longs  to  grumble  because  there  are  not  more  new  pieces 
"  among  "  the  old — a  distinction  really  much  less  subtle  than  it 
looks,  as  we  hope  in  a  few  moments  to  explain  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
most  unreasonable  complaint — and  therefore,  we  suppose,  the 
profoundest  criticism  of  all — suggests  itself  in  the  fact  that 
the  volume,  consisting  wholly  of  verse,  and  not  purport- 
ing to  consist  of  anything  ehe,  contains  no  prose.  To 
put  it  in  other  words,  we  suspect  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  of  having 
diverted  us  elsewhere  with  more  than  one  excellent  Diversion 
in  verse  and  prose  which  we  hoped  might  have  reappeared  ia 
this  collection,  but  for  which  we  look  in  vain.  For  the  prose,, 
perhaps,  there  were  reasons  ;  but  where,  oh  !  where  are  the  weird 
rhymes  of  that  strange  listener  who  "  heard  what  the  ratepayer 
said  "  ? 

And  we  could  further  have  wished — here,  also,  idly  and 
unwarrantably,  as  becomes  a  critic — that  the  bulk  of  this  most 
delightful  little  book  had  been  increased  by  more  additions 
to  the  original  "leading  cases  done  into  English."  We  speak,, 
not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the  law  student  as  in  those- 
of  the  lover  of  humorous  and  finished  verse.  The  author,, 
indeed,  has  borne  the  law  student  in  mind  in  the  admirably 
reported  case  of  Dickson  v.  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,. 
containing  the  latest  decision  imder  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31,, 
on  the  law  relating  to  the  liability  of  Companies  as  commons 
carriers ;  as  also  he  has  in  the  ballad  entitled  "  In  the  Matter 
of  the  X  Company,  Limited,"  with  its  haunting  refrain.  But, 
while  it  was  well  for  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  thus  to  "  write- 
up  "  his  valuable  text-book  "  to  date,"  we  wish  he  could  have- 
seen  his  way  to  making  an  equivalent  concession  to  those  lay 
readers  who  hold  that,  at  any  rate  for  poetic  purposes,  the  old  is 
better.  Doubtless  the  cream  has  already  been  skimmed  off  Mr^ 
Smith's  monumental  work  by  the  author's  judicious  hand  ;  but — to 
borrow  Lord  Castlereagh's  Parliamentary  style — is  there  nothing- 
left  for  the  gleaner  ?  What  of  Omichund  v.  Barker,  that  case  so- 
interesting  to  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Gentoos  ?  Or 
of  Ashby  i'.  White,  and  "the  Aylesbury  men" — a  case  palpi- 
tating to  this  day  with  all  the  actuality  of  a  Privilege  debate  ? 

But  we  must  not  longer  delay  our  welcome  of  old  friends  in 
thus  gracelessly  murmuring  at  their  coming  unaccompanied  witb 
new  ones.  Let  us  rather  refresh  our  memories  of  those  two  con- 
summate imitations  of  the  two  equally  perfect,  but  wholly  dis- 
similar, blank-verse  rhythms  of  two  great  English  masters  of  the- 
measure — Mr.  Swinburne  (to  whom,  in  token  of  the  respect  which 
the  really  fine  parodist  always  feels  for  his  model,  the  volume  is. 
dedicated)  and  Lord  Tennyson.  And  let  us,  in  re-reading  "  Ooggs 
Bernard  ''  and  "  Wigglesworth  v.  Dallison,"  renew  our  admira- 
tion for  the  delicacy  of  ear  which  has  so  accurately  caught  andi 
discriminated  between  the  characteristic  cadences  of  the  two> 
singers.  And  then,  with  a  parting  glance  at  "  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,"' 
with  that  excellent  refrain  which  puts  the  whole  ratio  decidendi 
of  this  famous  precedent  in  procedure  into  the  two  opening- 
lines  of  the  poem, 

Minorca  lies  in  the  Middle  Sea, 
Within  the  Ward  of  (Jheai)  to  wit, 

we  may  pass  to  the  "  Diversions,"  the  most  interesting  of  whicb, 
perhaps,  is  the  rendering  of  the  ■'  leek  scene  "  from  Henry  V. — the 
(pXvajjocpXvfXkrjvofiaxia,  to  give  it  the  admirably  felicitous  title- 
invented  for  it  by  the  late  Professor  Shilleto — into  Aristophanic 

*  Leading  Cases  Done  Into  English.    And  Other  Diversions.    By  Sil 
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iambics.  This,  we  imagine,  will  be  new  to  most  lovers  of 
these  graceful  exercises  in  scholarship,  and  displays  of  an 
-accomplishment  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  we  fear,  with 
each  succeeding  generation  ;  and  their  interest  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  ten  lines  of  approving  criticism  in  the  same  metre 
from  the  distinguished  scholar  above-mentioned,  which  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  twenty-five  years  after  receiving  them,  has 
at  last  given  to  the  world.  Greek  verse  indeed — and  Greek 
verse  as  remarkable  for  its  classical  spirit  as  for  its  trans- 
lative ingenuity — appears  to  be  tho  author's  favourite  form  of 
diversion ;  and  those  who  remember  the  "  Macaronica  Glovelliana  " 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared  some  years 
back,  will  gladly  renew  their  acquaintance  with  a  piece  which 
displayed  no  less  mastery  over  the  Homeric  hexameter  than  is 
elsewhere  shown  in  handling  the  light-footed,  loose-girt  tribrach- 
and-anaptest-besprinkled  iambics  of  Attic  Comedy.  But 
there  are  Diversions  also  in  French  and  German  for  those 
•who  are  best — or  can  only  be — diverted  in  those  languages  ; 
and  perhaps  no  piece  in  any  other  language,  lEnglish,  Greek,  or 
German,  more  delightfully  combines  the  characteristic  delights  of 
humour,  grace,  metrical  deftness,  and  felicity  of  rhyming  than 
certain  lines  of  P'rench  verse  doubtless  not  forgotten  by  many 
of  our  readers,  in  which  was  exhibited  that  inimitable  portrait  of 
"  enfant  fin  de  siecle,"  whose  priggeries 

Ont  peut-etre  une  part  minime 
Dans  ce  franc  rire  du  bon  Dieu, 
Que  I'homme  appelle  le  ciel  bleu. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  SPORT.* 

■rpiHE  strength  of  Mr.  Grimble's  work  on  fishing  and  shooting 
is  its  anecdotes ;  his  weak  points  are  his  English  and  the 
shape  and  size  of  his  book.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  thick  and  heavy 
■in  hand,  thereby  giving  scope  to  the  illustrators,  but  demanding 
energy  and  athletic  powers  in  the  reader.  Our  father  Izaak  was 
wise  enough  to  publish  his  angling  studies  in  a  convenient  little 
Tolume.  As  to  Mr.  Grimble's  style,  his  book  opens  thus : — 
"  Commencing  with  the  termination  of  that  interregnum  which 
falls  on  the  shooting  world  between  the  first  of  February  and  the 
twelfth  of  August,  we  will  suppose  it  is  the  end  of  July."  These 
be  very  brave  words,  but  it  would  have  been  simpler  to  say,  "  Just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  season."  However,  many 
sporting  writers  like  long  words,  and  commencements  and  inter- 
regna. Perhaps  most  of  their  readers,  a  simple  folk,  are  fond  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Mesopotamian  school  of  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Grimble,  after  a  stately  prelude,  goes  on  to  define  a  "good 
man,"  that  favourite  hero  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  First  he 
should  be  "  safe "  neither  to  shoot  himself  nor  any  one  else. 
Mr.  Grimble,  by  aid  of  sketches,  shows  various  modes  of  carrying 
the  gun  safely  and  unsafely.  The  carelessness  even  of  old  sports- 
men is  often  extraordinary.  One  veteran,  using  his  fowling-piece 
as  a  staff",  blew  his  hand  nearly  oft".  Next,  the  good  man  does 
not  estimate  sport  by  slaughter.  He  is  not  like  the  laird,  described 
as  of  brusque  manners,  who,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  sport,  has 
been  known  to  take  a  long  shot  at  his  host.  We  need  not  follow 
the  long  list  of  sporting  virtues,  most  of  which  are  merely  Chris- 
tian virtues  applied  on  this  matter.  There  follows  a  good,  but 
very  long,  anecdote  of  a  man  who  fired  into  a  neighbour's  box  at 
a  grouse  drive  without  being  aware  that  he  was  doing  so.  This 
is  not  a  singular  oversight  among  excitable  men.  We  have  seen 
a  man  shoot  a  boy  dead  at  short  range,  and  walk  on,  absolutely 
without  an  idea  that  anything  unusual  had  occurred.  This 
miserable  afl'air  was,  happily,  unusual ;  but  the  blindness  of 
excitable  shots  is  not  unknown,  as  Mr.  Grimble  has  had  only  too 
good  opportunities  of  discovering,  lie  has  had  an  exciting  ex- 
perience of  sitting  down  to  avoid  his  host's  pellets,  and  getting  up 
to  kill  the  birds  which  his  host  missed.  After  this  no  one  can 
call  modern  sport  unadventurous.  "The  ludicrous  side  of  the 
matter  so  grew  on  us  that  before  the  end  of  the  day  we 
were  actually  enjoying  it,"  says  Mr.  Grimble,  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  enjoyed  the  Schipka  Pass.  The  host  ended  by  landing 
seventy  pellets  in  a  beater's  thigh,  and  has  given  up  shooting. 

Keenness  "  is  illustrated,  on  the  wrong  side,  by  a  man  firing  out 
of  a  brougham  at  a  pheasant ;  and,  on  the  right  side,  by  an 
invalid  fishing  for  salmon,  and  successfully,  from  a  bath-chair ; 
The  bath-chair  was  not  upset,  but  the  brougham  was  less  fortu- 
nate, the  horses  being  unaccustomed  to  artillery.  Another  sketch 
shows  a  crowd  of  sportsmen  each  so  carrying  his  gun  that  his 
neighbour  looks  down  the  barrel  into  the  Undiscovered  Country. 

*  Shooting  and  Salmon  Fishing,  By  Augustus  Grimble.  London  : 
•Chapman  &  Hall. 

How  to  Tie  Salmon  Fhes.  By  Captain  Hale.  London  :  Sampson  Loir, 
Marston,  &  Co.  1892. 


Mr.  Grimble  himself  has  thirteen  pellets  in  his  head  and  throat. 
The  sensation  of  receiving  them  is  like  standing  a  buff'et  from  the 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurst.  In  his  discursive  remarks  Mr.  Grimble 
touches  on  ladies  who  shoot.  He  thinks  they  only  do  it  to  show 
that  they  can  do  it,  and  that  they  take  little  pleasure  in  the  sport. 
To  our  poor  thinking,  it  is  no  sport  for  ladies,  nor  for  the  Times 
Correspondent  at  Berlin,  who  remarks  that  the  Kaiser  shot 
twenty  roebucks  (we  would  as  lief  shoot  twenty  Cheviot  sheep), 
"  but,  then,  deer-stalking  is  a  very  diff"erent  thing  in  Germany 
to  what  it  is  in  Scotland."  Style  and  matter  seem  to  mark 
this  Correspondent  as  a  lady.  In  snipe-shooting  "  it  is  best 
to  walk  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,"  says  Mr. 
Grimble ;  but  he  does  not  give  a  picture  of  a  sportsman 
walking  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  Great  natural  gifts  of 
structure  must  be  required.  Mr.  Grimble  laughs  at  the  journalist 
who  wrote  about  "seeking  the  rocketer  in  his  lair,"  but  probably 
that  author  was  merely  mocking.  A  journalist,  told  off  to  do 
the  Twelfth,  was  rebuked  by  his  editor  for  repeating  the  word 
"  grouse  "  several  times.  "  What  else  am  I  to  call  them  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Call  them  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  moors "  was 
the  reply.  Perhaps  some  such  necessity  drove  the  other  scribe 
to  seek  the  rocketer  in  his  lair.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grimble  himself 
has  a  suspicion  that  the  phrase  was  a  joke.  Even  the  newspaper 
hack  can  turn  when  he  is  baited  with  some  impossibly  stale  old 
topic.    A  thrashed-out  subject  commonly  yields  little  but  chaff. 

On  salmon-fishing  Mr.  Grimble  has  less  to  say  than  on  shoot- 
ing. He  attributes  the  decadence  of  the  Spey  partly  to  the 
enormous  numbers  of  trout-fishers,  often  far  from  scrupulous. 
But  the  trout-fishing  of  many  Scotch  streams  has  been  free 
and  open  from  time  immemorial.  It  were  not  only  impolitic, 
but  a  trifle  selfish,  to  bar  multitudes  from  almost  their  sole 
recreation  just  to  let  a  very  few  rich  people  have  an  addi- 
tional diversion.  The  country  is  too  populous  and  too  sophis- 
ticated. Sport  must  suffer,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
utilitarianism,  it  is  better  that  thousands  of  persons  should  be 
catching  a  few  trout  than  that  a  score  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  salmon.  Keally  salmon-fishing  is  over-rated.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  depends  on  rain,  and  a  man  may  pay  100/.  for  a 
month's  fishing,  and  never  have  a  chance  of  a  tight  line.  Nor  do 
we  admire  him  if  by  aid  of  minnow  he  secures  that  desirable  end. 
Mr.  Grimble  sees  no  harm  in  the  use  of  the  minnow,  a  lure  which 
certainly  demands  skill  in  the  angler.  It  may  be  old  prejudice, 
but  prawns,  worms,  natural  minnows,  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
lures  seem  to  us  little  more  sportsmanlike  than  rake-hooks  or 
dynamite.  Mr.  Grimble's  book  deserves  this  amount  of  praise, 
that  people  will  be  able  to  read  '.t  who,  apparently,  can  read 
scarce  any  other  form  of  literature.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  excellent ;  Mr.  Holmes's  drawings  of  the  "  Spey  cast,"  by  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Holmes's,  will  hardly  teach  the  neophyte  how  to 
accomplish  the  deed.  Only  practice  and  example  can  instruct  in 
this  art. 

How  to  Tie  Salmon  Flies  is  also  a  matter  to  be  learned  from 
example.  Captain  Hale's  little  work  on  the  subject  is  thoroughly 
practical,  is  well  illustrated,  and  will,  we  think,  teach  as  much 
as  may  be  learned  from  a  book.  The  art  is  pleasant  work  in 
winter,  economic,  too,  as  "half-crown  flies"  soon  mount  up  to  a 
considerable  sum.  We  hardly  think  that  the  beginner  in  tying 
will  do  much  good  with  dyes  ;  but  he  can  follow  Captain  Hale's 
advice  with  pleasure,  if  naturally  neat-handed.  If  not,  he  had 
better  buy  his  flies.  As  for  the  countless  varieties  of  fancy  flies, 
we  believe  that  they  are  bred  where  fancy  is,  and  that  a  very  few 
patterns,  dark  and  bright,  are  all  that  the  angler  really  needs. 
The  size  is  more  important  than  the  colours.  Probably  the 
salmon  discerns  no  more  than  a  bright  moving  object,  and  has  no 
curious  taste  in  divers  blues  and  yellows. 


LIFE  AND  letters;  OF  SAMUEL  PALMER.* 

T  N  this  volume,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
-•-  and  stimulating  art  books  which  has  of  late  years  been  given 
to  the  public,  Mr.  A.  II.  Palmer  has  recast  and  expanded  the 
valuable  memoir  of  his  father  which  he  published  some  years 
ago,  making  considerable  additions  in  the  way  of  fresh  material 
and  illustration,  insomuch  that — it  may  be  with  over-modesty — 
he  likens  the  present  efl'ort  to  a  book  of  which  the  former  memoir 
was  but  the  somewhat  inaccurate  and  meagre  table  of  contents. 
Nevertheless,  the  former  memoir,  if  we  remember  aright,  was 
very  generally  praised,  and  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  what  is 
accepted  as  sufficient  is  often  hazardous.  Without  careful  com- 
parison of  the  two,  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  satisfy  that 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  first  thought  which  is  one  of  the  pre- 

•  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Palmer,  Painter  and  Etcher.  Written 
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■occupations  of  criticism  ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  saying 
that  the  present  book  is  ably,  and  in  part  eloquently,  written ; 
and  that  it  succeeds,  without  too  much  impressing  us  with  the 
filial  attitude  of  the  biographer,  in  giving  a  vivid  and  graphic 
picture  of  a  most  gifted  and  original  idealist  in  art,  and  of  a 
most  simple,  noble,  and  single-minded  individuality.  The  chapter 
which  describes  Samuel  Palmer's  life  in  his  Kentish  cottage  by 
the  Darent,  the  abundant  details  of  his  methods  and  manner  of 
work — in  short,  the  whole  of  his  story,  until  his  grave  was  dug 
at  last  in  Eeigate  churchyard — is  one  which  one  may  follow  with 
the  interest  of  a  spiritual  romance,  to  which  could  be  prefixed  no 
better  epigraph  than  his  own  admirable  words  on  one  of  the 
great  artists  who  had  been  among  the  influencing  powers  of  his 
childhood  : — 

He  represented  well  the  dignity  of  his  calling :  there  was 
nothing  mercenary  in  his  diligence,  or  penurious  in  hrs  economy, 
or  mean  or  contracted  in  that  simplicity  and  humility  of  soul, 
without  which  the  Pathos  of  Art  can  never  be  conceived,  nor 
its  most  touching  results  accomplished. 

The  book,  in  addition  to  a  facsimile  of  a  stump-portrait  which 
.stould  be  characteristic,  contains  many  reproductions  of  the 
artist's  work,  some  of  which— e.^.  the  "  Water  Mill "  at  p.  88, 
"  Villa  d'Este "  at  p.  6o,  "  Crossing  the  Brook  "  at  p.  266,  and 
the  "Pifleraro"  at  p.  234 — are  of  great  beauty.  There  is  also  a 
catalogue  of  Palmer's  Exhibited  Works  and  Etchings.  But  the 
,most  important  part  of  the  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
part  of  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  account,  is 
the  remarkable  correspondence  which  occupies  its  latter  half. 
These  letters  are  the  letters  of  an  original  thinker,  of  an  uncon- 
ventional reader,  of  an  enthusiastic  craftsman,  and  of  an  intensely 
religious  man,  pouring  out  his  thoughts  copiously  to  his  favourite 
correspondents,  not  finessing  with  symmetries  of  composition  or 
niceties  of  diction,  but  simply  tilting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  set 
aflow  the  stream  of  eager  and  strenuous  talk  that  is  in  him.  As 
was  to  be  anticipated,  the  descriptions  of  places — Italy,  Devon, 
wherever  the  writer  may  be — are  touched  in  as  an  artist  might 
■be  expected  to  touch  them.  But  he  is  better  still  where  he  is 
speaking  of  some  artist  like  Blake,  for  example,  whose  Marriage 
^/Heaven  and  Hell  he  thus  describes  : — 

The  ever-fluctuating  colour ;  the  spectral  pigmies  rolling, 
flying,  leaping  among  the  letters ;  the  ripe  bloom  of  quiet 
corners ;  the  living  light  and  bursts  of  flame ;  the  spires  and 
tongues  of  fire  vibrating  with  the  full  prism,  made  the  page 
seem  to  move  and  quiver  within  its  boundaries;  and  you  lay 
the  book  down  tenderly,  as  if  you  had  been  handling  some- 
thing which  was  alive.  As  a  picture  has  been  said  to  be 
something  between  a  thing  and  a  thought,  so  in  some  of  those 
type  books  over  which  Blake  had  long  brooded  with  his 
brooding  of  fire,  the  very  paper  seems  to  come  to  life  as  you 
gaze  upon  it — not  with  a  mortal,  but  an  indestructible  life, 
whether  for  good  or  evil. 

That  is  a  description  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  late  James 
Smetham's  equally  admirable  description  of  a  copy  of  the  Songs  of 
innocence.  Here,  again,  the  topic  is  literature ;  he  has  been 
asked  for  his  "judgment  of  Carlyle"  : — 

He  tried  to  make  the  purse-proud  English  ashamed  of  their 
gentility,  respectability,  and  rubbish.  He  taught  that  work 
■was  noble,  idleness  shameful ;  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
live  to  please  themselves  live  the  life  of  a  beast — of  the  poodle 
on  their  hearth-rug;  that  duty, not  pleasure,  was  "our  being's 
■end  and  aim";  that  realities  were  better  than  shams.  But 
to  make  the  "  upper-middle  classes"  swallow  all  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  disguise  medicinal  truth,  not  exactly  in  nectar,  but 
in  a  Scotch  porridge  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  a  notable 
"  sham  "  of  his  own. 

But  the  entire  letter  (it  is  cxxvi.)  will  repay  perusal,  and  is 
only  one  of  many  in  this  attractive  book  which  are  deserving 
of  study,  as  much  for  their  literary  quality  as  for  the  originality 
and  picturesque  vigour  of  their  utterances. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

TF  Scotch  songs  are  not  sung  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  it  is  no  fault  of  the  publishers.  Even  Professor  Blackie 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attention  paid  to  the  national 
muse;  of  old  songs  and  new  "  arrangements "  there  is  no  end. 
Paterson  &  Sons  of  Edinburgh  are  now  bringing  out  a  series  of 
"  Favourite  Scotch  Songs,"  especially  arranged  for  low  voices  by 
McConnell  Wood,  wherein  "Bonnie  Dundee,""Roy's  Wife,""  John 
Anderson,"  &c.,  appear  for  the  thousandth  time  as  fresh  as  ever. 
The  arrangement  is  well  done,  but  Scotch  songs  have  for  the 
most  part  such  a  peculiar  compass  that  when  they  are  lowered 
sufficiently  to  avoid  the  high  Gs  and  other  inconvenient  notes 


strewn  unexpectedly  about  them,  the  result  is  a  surfeit  of  growling. 
Nevertheless  these  will  be  acceptable  to  many  singers  whose 
strength  lies  in  the  lower  notes.  Yet  another  set  is  called 
"  Songs  of  the  Hearth  and  the  Heather,"  which  ofl'er  us  the  "  guid 
auld  harp  aince  mair,"  this  time  arranged — and  very  nicely — in 
duet  form  by  James  Sneddon.  "  An  Andalusian  Maid,"  by  James 
Philp,  is  a  taking  bolero  which  will  suit  sopranos  well.  Two 
songs,  "  On  Rippling  Waters  "  and  "  The  Hour  of  Evening,"  by 
Sv.  Sveinbjornsson,  though  pleasant  enough,  will  not  do  much  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  Scandinavian  art.  "  Trois  Morceaux  " 
for  piano  solo  and  "  Romance  "  for  piano  duet,  by  Otto  Schweitzer, 
are  just  the  thing  for  young  ladies  who  are  required  to  help  out 
the  conversation  in  social  circles  with  "  a  little  music."  "  Songs 
of  Nature,"  by  Joseph  L.  Roeckel  (Edwin  Ashdown),  are  twelve 
two-part  songs  and  choruses  for  school  classes  and  choirs — very 
simple,  suitable,  and  useful. 

W.  Morley  &  Co.  send  us  several  songs,  and  Vale-Lane's  "  New 
American  Barn  Dance."  The  latter  is  worth  trying  as  a  novelty. 
From  the  directions  which  accompany  the  sheet,  the  dance  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sort  of  galop,  with  some  elementary  minuet  move- 
ments interposed  every  few  bars.  Probably  with  plenty  of 
couples  the  eflect  is  good.  Musically  the  composition  possesses 
no  interest.  Of  the  songs,  "  True  Courage,"  by  Ciro  Pinsuti, 
hardly  shows  that  able  song-maker  at  his  best.  The  form  of  the 
song  is  semi- dramatic  narrative,  which  requires  better  words 
than  these  for  a  satisfactory  efiect.  "  I  love  thee,  dearest,"  by 
Frederic  H.  Cowen,  is  a  new  edition  of  a  very  straightforward 
ballad  from  the  hand  of  a  practised  and  popular  writer.  "  In 
Fair  Lorraine,"  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  will  no  doubt  please  by 
virtue  of  the  rum-tiddy-um-tum-tum-tum  accompaniment,  which 
is  commonly  understood  to  embody  the  gay  spirit  of  sunnier 
climes  than  ours.  "  A  Sea  King,"  by  J.  M.  Capel,  is  a  song  of 
the  pirate  king  pattern,  written  with  an  excellent  understanding 
of  the  requirements  of  a  bass  voice.  "  Lovers  to  the  End,"  by 
Charles  Deacon,  is  a  sentimental  ballad  on  familiar,  not  to  say  too 
familiar,  lines. 

"  That  May  Morn,"  by  Mary  E.  Nicholson  (B.  Williams),  ofi'ers 
something  quite  unusual — to  wit,  words  by  Browning.  Unfortu- 
nately the  metre  of  the  poem  is  very  awkward  for  musical 
handling,  and  the  composer  has  not  quite  met  the  difficulty. 
Some  of  her  progressions,  too,  indicate  an  amateur  hand ;  but  she 
deserves  much  credit  for  a  courageous  attempt  to  reach  a  higher 
level  than  common. 


THE  MULREADY  ENVELOPE.* 

A  LARGE  treatise  on  a  subject  of  trifling  importance  is  often 
■^-^  interesting.  Sometimes  it  exercises  your  feelings  and  facul- 
ties by  calling  on  you  to  "  put  yourself  in  his  place."  When  the 
place  you  have  to  get  into  is  that  of  the  author  of  a  book  of 
nearly  250  pp.  on  a  small  branch  of  philatelic  knowledge,  your 
sympathy  is  not  very  easily  aroused.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  a  critic,  that  a  great 
book  on  a  small  subject  is  better  than  an  inadequate  or  ignorant 
attempt  to  grasp  a  great  one.  So  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  Major  Evans  may  have  something  entertaining  to 
tell  about  the  great  Irish  artist  and  his  famous  sketch.  In  1840 
"  the  question  was  plainly  looked  upon  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  but  that  does  not  aflect  the  fact  that  the  design  was  unfor- 
tunately open  to  ridicule,"  says  Major  Evans,  judiciously.  His 
first  chapter,  comprised  in  twenty-three  pages  only,  is  all  that  is 
taken  up  with  the  real  Mulready  envelope — a  very  small  space, 
surely.  We  should  have  liked  to  know  something  as  to  Mulready's 
own  views  on  the  subject,  and  how  he  treated  them.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  compilation — so  far,  at  least,  as  mere  paste-and- 
scissors  work  is  compilation — and  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  prints  which,  as  Major  Evans  observes  in  his  brief  pre- 
face, have  no  claim  to  admission  into  a  collection  of  stamps.  A 
serious  omission  may  be  pointed  out.  There  are  many  illustra- 
tions, but  not  one  of  an  ordinary  Mulready  envelope  as  issued  to 
and  used  by  the  public.  The  frontispiece  comes  nearer  to  it  than 
any  of  the  other  pictures,  but  it  is  an  engraving  by  Messrs. 
Young  of  Edinburgh,  is  labelled  "  The  Improved  Mulready,"  and 
refers  the  reader  to  p.  23,  where — there  is  nothing  about  it. 

The  whole  story,  as  partly  unravelled  from  Major  Evans's  first 
chapter,  seems  to  contain,  among  others,  the  following  points 
worth  noting  here.  The  received  account  is  that  Mulready  sent  in 
a  pencil  sketch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  was  selected 
from  among  a  few  competitors,  and  was  finally  adopted.  This 
story  does  not  suit  Major  Evans,  although  it  seems  to  bear  truth 

•  A  Description  of  the  Mvlreaily  Envelope,  and  c  f  various  Imitations 
and  Caricatures  of  its  Design;  with  an  Accoutit  of  other  Illustrated 
Envelopes  of  1840  and  following  yean.  By  Major  Edward  B.  Evans. 
London  :  S.  Gibbons. 
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on  the  face  of  it.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  whose  father,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  was  an  active  promoter  of  penny  postage.  Then 
the  irrepressible  Sir  Henry  Cole  comes  on  the  scene.  His  was 
one  of  the  competitive  designs  selected  for  a  prize.  There  his 
account  of  the  matter  sustains  a  sudden  breach.  We  next  find 
him,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
offering  the  work  to  Mulready,  He  does  not  tell  us  why  Mr. 
Baring  did  not  let  him  go  on  with  his  own  prize  design ;  and  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  art  of  that  day,  not  worthy  of  further  consideration. 
Mulready  made  the  design.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  first 
account  is  substantially  true,  except  that  Mulready  was  com- 
missioned (by  Cole)  and  did  not  enter  the  competition.  That 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  had  a  voice  in  the  matter  is  another 
of  the  points  on  which  Major  Evans  has  doubts.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  likely.  The  weak  place  in  the  narrative  is,  of 
course,  where  Cole  drags  in  his  own  name,  and  the  fussy 
and  self-assertive  official  who  visited  Mulready  had  really 
nothing  special  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  wood  block  having 
been  drawn  by  Mulready,  was  engraved  by  Thompson,  one 
of  Bewick's  pupils,  and  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  then.  Nevertheless  it  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
ridicule,  most  of  which — whether  spent  on  the  original  idea  of  a 
picture  envelope,  on  the  absurd  composition,  or  on  the  singular 
failure  of  Thompson  to  do  justice  to  his  own  skill — was  well 
deserved.  With  one  characteristic  piece  of  criticism  of  Cole's  it 
is  not  possible  to  agree : — "  One  of  the  flying  angels  is  drawn 
without  a  second  foot."  As  this  figure  is  wholly  in  profile,  a 
second  foot  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  second 
nose.  Mulready's  name  appears  in  the  "  dexter  "  lower  corner, 
and  that  of  Thompson  in  the  other  lower  corner.  Below,  in  the 
example  from  which  we  take  oi\r  description,  are  the  words, 
"  Postage,  one  penny."  On  the  flap  of  the  envelope,  upside  down 
as  regards  the  design,  is  the  word  "  Postage,"  on  an  engine- 
turned  ground,  below  which,  also  upside  down,  is  "A.  133." 
Crossing  the  paper  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  engraving, 
except  at  the  sinister  lower  corner,  where  they  run  through  it, 
are  two  series  of  silken  threads  woven  into  the  paper.  Many  of 
us  remember  similar  threads  in  ordinary  penny  envelopes  with  the 
oval  stamp. 

The  new  envelope,  of  which  there  was  also  a  twopenny  form, 
with  a  wrapper  of  larger  size,  never  succeeded  in  winning  the 
popular  favour.  It  was  issued  to  the  public  on  ist  May,  1840, 
for  use  on  and  after  the  5th.  About  a  week  later  there  was  a 
proposal  to  withdraw  it ;  but  Major  Evans  does  not  tell  us  whether 
there  was  any  decided  action  taken,  and  it  is  probable  it  was 
never  formally  withdrawn.  The  invention  of  photography,  a  few 
years  later,  would  have  killed  it  in  any  case.  It  is  now  only 
sought  after  for  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  as  it  forms,  of  course, 
the  first  item  in  every  collection  of  English  postage  stamps. 


FALA  AND  SOUTRA.* 

TN  this  volume  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  a  careful  and  minute 
account  of  the  historical  events  of  which  two  parishes, 
situated  in  the  south-east  portion  of  Midlothian,  distant  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  have  been  the  scene.  It  was  on 
Eala  Moor  that  James  V.'s  army  of  thirty  thousandmen  deserted  him 
when  on  his  way  to  invade  England,  and  it  was  shortly  after  his 
broken-hearted  return  from  this  camp  that  he  heard  of  the  birth 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  uttered  the  melancholy  prophecy  "  It 
came  with  a  lass  and  will  go  with  a  lass."  Across  this  same  moor 
"Johnny  Cope"  and  his  remnant  of  an  army  hurried  after  their 
defeat  at  Prestonpans,  and  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  unne- 
cessary hospitality  by  the  inhabitants.  Theparish,  we  learn,  supplied 
the  guide,  Anderson  of  Whitburgh, who  led  Prince  Charlieto  the  at- 
tack— a  service  the  Prince  seems  not  to  have  forgotten,  though  fate  did 
not  allow  of  more  reward  than  some  of  those  tokens  of  favour  which 
were  to  be  more  substantially  replaced  "  when  the  king  shall  have 
his  own  again."  Many  such  relics  as  are  here  described  we 
have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing — pathetic  and  vivid 
embodiments  of  the  history  of  the  most  ill-starred  among  ruling 
races.  "  Unstable  as  water,"  and  yet  none  destitute  of  kingly 
attributes  ;  the  scenes  in  which  they  played  their  part,  the  houses 
where  they  lived,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  fought  and  died, 
can  never  lose  interest,  and  if  for  no  other  cause  we  welcome 
the  gathering  together  of  such  local  records  of  the  national 
history  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Hunter's  volume. 

But  the  annals  of  the  parish  are  also  full  of  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiastical  attraction.  Among  the  last  we  learn  that  Thomas 
Cairns,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  the 
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Presbyterian  minister  who  was  appointed  to  supersede  him,  "  may 
have  ofiiciated  together  in  the  same  church  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  no  uncommon  practice  for  the  Roman  priest  to  conduct 
services  in  the  morning  and  the  Presbyterian  at  noon."  A  fact 
we  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  certain  Dissenting  sects 'm 
Scotland,  hoping  that  they  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  as- 
to  the  advance  of  brotherly  unity  since  the  year  1567. 

Soutra  was  the  site  of  a  monastery  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine  ;  but  the  barbarous  vandalism  which  has  always  been 
the  great  blot  on  the  Scottish  people,  and  which  has  its  votaries 
still,  has  long  allowed  every  stone  to  be  carried  away  for  building 
dykes  and  farmsteadings,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  well  of 
reputed  miraculous  powers  called  Ternity  (or  Trinity). 

The  only  remnants  of  pre-Reformation  days  are  the  brass- 
candelabra  hanging  in  the  parish  church  of  Fala,  and  pre- 
sumably forgotten,  or  not  thought  worth  removing,  by  the  super- 
seded Roman  Catholic  vicar  or  his  successor.  Those  "skilled 
in  metal  work  who  have  examined  them  consider  that  they  are 
of  Belgian  origin,  and  that  they  have  been  made  prior  to  1560." 

In  the  time  of  the  "45,  the  then  minister  of  the  combined 
parishes,  one  Patrick  Simpson,  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
with  drilling  a  small  company  of  his  parishioners,  and  when  the 
advance  of  the  Prince  along  the  East  coast  was  known,  Mr. 
Sirnpson  marched  to  Prestonpans.  "  When  he  arrived  there,  he  got 
possession  of  a  saddle-bag  with  six  hundred  guineas  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Cope's  army,  and  was  appointed  to  act  as  treasurer."  A 
local  rhyme  reports  Mr,  Simpson  as  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Highlanders  somewhat  rapidly.  His  parishioners  had  to  do 
without  his  ministrations,  as  he  thought  his  exploits  might  make 
Fala  an  unpleasant  residence,  and  for  some  months  he  seems  tc> 
have  dwelt  in  Berwick.  His  fears  were  not  unwarranted ;  for  on 
his  return  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  a  short  time- 
at  Stirling.  In  the  parish  of  Soutra  was  born  the  poet  John 
Logan  in  the  year  1748.  Ihe  brilliancy  of  his  early  ministry  did 
not  last  long,  and  with  his  removal  to  London  the  honourable 
part  of  his  career  ended.  His  memory  will  live  in  virtue  of  his 
"  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo "  and  the  beautiful  "  Braes  of  Yarrow." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  the  "  Paraphrases 
— hymns  which  have  had  too  little  attention  from  the  compilers- 
of  Church  hymn-books.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  book 
we  cannot  omit  highly  commending  the  chapter  which  deals,, 
all  too  slightly,  with  such  facts  as  "  Farm  Tenants,  Agri- 
culture, Wages,  General  Condition  of  the  People."  Were  more 
facts  and  statistics  collected  locally  of  the  kind  we  find  here, 
and  were  they  studied  by  those  who  are  professedly  and  pro- 
fessionally desirous  of  bettering  this  class  of  voters,  we  should 
possibly  hear  a  little  less  nonsense  talked  on  the  condition  of 
those  who  come  under  these  headings.  If  it  were  possible  to- 
conceive  these  "  Shepherds ''  reading,  marking,  or  learning  any- 
thing true  and  of  good  report,  we  should  hope  not  to  hear  the- 
Highland  crofter,  the  Essex  labourer,  and  the  Lothian  hind  spokeii 
of  as  if  their  conditions  of  life  were  all  similar,  and  all  equally 
to  be  remedied  and  improved  by  the  same  quack  nostrums. 

"  The  only  excitementisduringa Parliamentary  election," and ir» 
1 88  5  the  following  pleasingly  simpleconversation  was  overheard: — 
"  Man  Tarn,  you'll  surely  get  grand  calves  noo  ?  "  "  What  way 
that  ?  "  says  Tarn.  "Because  I  hear  that  the  maister  has  got  a 
French  bullfra'  Mr.  Gledstane."  We  presume  we  shall  heSiTihat 
French,  or  Irish,  bull  promised  again  shortly. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  is  carefully  compiled  and  illustrated,  full 
of  interesting  matter,  and  well  worth  careful  study  by  all  those- 
who  are  interested  in  the  progressive  history  of  the  country  and 
people. 


A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 

"Y^THEN  the  writer  of  a  School  History  of  England  has  brought 
'  ^  his  book  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he- 
will  feel,  if  he  understands  what  is  required  of  him,  that  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  work  still  lies  before  him.  To  finish 
well  he  must  spare  no  pains  over  the  selection  of  the  points  to  be 
noticed,  the  place  which  each  should  hold  in  his  narrative,  or  the- 
words  he  should  use  in  order  to  expound,  at  once  simply  and 
sufficiently,  the  complex  questions  presented  by  the  political  and 
social  history  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  While  we  cannot 
say  that  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Gardiner's  Student's  History  ef 
Emjland,  which  extends  from  the  Revolution  to  1885,  is  in  all 
respects  as  satisfactory  as  its  immediate  predecessor,  we  never- 

*  A  Student's  Ilistnry  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885.  BV 
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theless  believe  it  to  be  tlie  best  book  of  the  kind  on  the  period. 
Though  somewhat  lacking  in  animation,  it  does  not  neglect  the 
personal  element  in  afiairs,  and  contains  a  fair  number  of  well- 
chosen  anecdotes  and  thoughtful  estimates  of  character.    In  his 
treatment  of  foreign  politics  Dr.  Gardiner  has,  we  think,  shown 
good  judgment ;  for,  mindful  of  the  danger  of  overcrowding  his 
pages,  he  has  been  careful  to  record  such  events  only  of  European 
history  as  had  an  important  bearing  on  English  politics,  passing 
lightly  over  the  string  of  complications,  intrigues,  alliances,  and 
counter-alliances  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Wisely 
recognizing  also  that  any  attempt  at  literary  history  or  criticism 
would,  in  the  small  space  that  he  could  devote  to  it,  necessarily 
be  of  no  value,  he  has  refrained  from  touching  on  English  litera- 
ture, except,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to 
exhibit  the  character  of  some  general  political  or  intellectual 
movement.    On  the  economic  side  of  his  period  he  says  a  good 
deal,  and  says  it  well,  giving  for  example  a  good  account  of  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  during  the 
years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Here 
and  there  we  note  a  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  book.  It 
must  surely  have  been  due  to  a  mere  oversight  that  we  have  no 
mention  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Coalition  Ministry  of  Fox 
and  North  came  to  an  end  ;  we  are  told  that  the  India  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  but  not  that  the  King  dismissed  his 
Ministers.    One  or  two  remarks  on  Pitt  seem  to  us  ill-judged ; 
one  with  reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  engaged  in  the  war 
is,  perhaps,  open  to  misconstruction,  indeed  we  do  not  feel  sure 
that  we  understand  it ;  another  to  the  effect  that  the  support 
that  Pitt  gave  to  Addington's  Administration  shows  that  he 
would  never  sacrifice  power  for  the  sake  of  an  unpopular  measure 
is  wholly  mistaken.    Nor  is  Dr.  Gardiner's  account  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  it  will  give  his  readers  the  im- 
pression that  the  Mutiny  was  primarily  a  movement  of  the  dis- 
possessed and  disafiected  princes  of  Bengal ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
the  leading  princes  of  India  remained  faithful  to  the  British  "  raj," 
and  the  mutinous  soldiers  were,  as  Sir  Owen  Burne  has  pointed 
out  in  his  excellent  little  volume  Clyde  and  Strat/inairn,  joined 
only  by  three  leaders  of  any  note.    He  speaks,  too,  as  though 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  acted  harshly  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
Nana  Sahib  as  the  successor  of  his  adoptive  father,  which  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  Nana  was  allowed  to  inherit  the  deposed  Rajah's 
personal  property,  and  to  succeed  to  his  estate  near  Cawnpore, 
and  his  only  grievance  was  that  the  life-pension  granted  to  his 
father  was  not  continued  to  himself ;  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  it.    The  capture  of  Delhi,  14  to  20  September,  and  tlie 
first  relief  of  Lucknow,  which  took  place  a  few  days  later,  should 
not  be  given  as  events  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Lord  Clyde,  who  landed  at  Calcutta  by  the  middle  of  August, 
though  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  start  for  the  front  until  more  than 
two  months  had  elapsed. 

We  have  also  before  us  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gardiner's  Student's 
History  in  one  volume.  Although  two  or  three  slight  corrections 
have,  we  think,  been  made  in  the  first  two  parts,  they  have  not 
undergone  any  real  revision.  The  book  is  rather  too  thick  and 
heavy  for  convenient  use,  and  might  with  advantage  be  divided 
into  two  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  its  three- 
volume  form  is,  we  imagine,  specially  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  schools.  Well  adapted  as  the  book  is  for  use  in  the 
higher  forms  of  the  best  schools,  it  should  also  find  readers 
elsewhere;  for  it  gives  in  a  short  compass  a  well-propor- 
tioned account  of  the  whole  history  of  England,  written 
•by  an  historical  scholar  of  the  highest  repute,  and  contain- 
ing many  weighty  remarks  and  carefully  considered  and  dis- 
passionate judgments.  The  illustrations  alone  would  suflice  to 
a-ender  it  a  desirable  possession.  In  the  third,  as  in  the  earlier 
parts,  they  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  are 
■executed  in  a  very  creditable  style.  Among  them  are  portraits 
of  sovereigns— one  of  them  a  touching  portrait  of  George  III.  in 
■old  age  and  blindness  from  Turner's  mezzotint — statesmen,  men 
■of  letters,  and  others,  several  good  engravings  of  buildings,  a  few 
illustrations  of  costume,  and  two  or  three  scenes,  such  as  the 
■"Siege  of  Gibraltar"  and  "Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday  in  1804," 
well  reproduced  from  contemporary  prints. 


ITALIAN  LITEKATURE. 

T\ONNA  CRISTINA  PALEOTTI,  the  illustrious  adven- 
turess  (i)  of  whom  Signer  Corrado  Ricci  is  the  enthusiastic 
historian,  was  the  second  wife  of  a  certain  Marchese  Andrea 
Paleotti  of  Bologna  and  a  leader  of  Bolognese  society,  from  the 

(i)  Una  illustre  Avventuriera  \_Cristina  di  Nortumbrial.  Di  Corrado 
Eicci.    Milano:  Fratelli  Treves. 


year  of  her  marriage,  1663,  to  her  death  in  1719.  She  is  men- 
tioned as  "  Cristina  Dudley  dei  Duchi  di  Northumberland,  Conti 
di  Warwick,  a  celebrated  English  family,  who  consented  to  her 
marriage  with  a  parvenu,  Paleotti,  inferior  to  herself  in  nobility 
of  birth,"  to  appease  the  sixteenth-century  Mrs.  Grundy,  justly 
incensed  by  her  very  pronounced  flirtation  with  Lorenzo  Oolonna, 
husband  of  Maria  Mancini.  The  MS.  of  Tioli,  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  records  the  return  of  "  the  Marchese 
Andrea  Paleotti,  who  came  from  Turin,  whither  he  had  been  to 
fetch  his  fourteen-year-old  bride,  the  Siynorina  Donna  Cristina, 
jiglia  dell'  eccellentissiino  Stgtior  duca  di  Nortumbria,  inrjlese, 
ch'  era  in  corte  di  Madama  di  Savoia.  Few,  or  none,  could 
compete  with  her  in  beauty,  wit,  and  originality,  in  birth  or 
in  other  qualities,  and  neither  princes  nor  other  cavaliers  of 
merit  pass  through  [Bologna]  without  paying  homage  to  her ; 
so  great  is  her  renown  throughout  the  world."  Ghiselli,  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  describes  her  as  "  a  descendant  of  the  Royal 
blood  of  England,  exiled  from  her  native  land  because  she  is  a 
Catholic,  most  beautiful  and  witty."  The  present  historian  takes 
this  singular  genealogy  for  granted,  adding  that  the  lady's  grand- 
father— who  inherited  nothing  but  his  name  from  the  favourite 
of  Elizabeth — 

was  born  in  the  house  of  Lady  Sheffield,  at  Sheen,  in  1573. 
When  very  young  he  organized  a  maritime  expedition  at  his 
own  expense,  captured  several  Spanish  vessels,  and  in  1596 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seville.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  paternal  property  and  to  establish  his  legitimacy,  but  was 
defeated  in  this  endeavour  by  the  Countess  of  Essex,  his 
father's  widow.  Although  he  was  a  married  man  and  the 
father  of  four  children,  he  won  the  aflJections  of  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  and  fled  with  her  to  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  became  rich  and  powerful 
as  Governor  of  Leghorn,  which  he  caused  to  be  declared  a 
free  port,  wrote  a  celebrated  pamphlet,  now  rare,  entitled 
Dell'  Arcano  del  Mare,  gave  his  name  to  an  universal  panacea, 
and  died  in  1639.  One  of  his  many  sons,  who  was  named 
Carlo,  married  a  demoiselle  de  Gouffier,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Poitou  .  .  .  and  Cristina  was  their  daughter. 

The  author  of  Una  illustre  Avventuriera  apparently  holds  the 
same  views  with  regard  to  the  bar-sinister  as  those  confided  to 
Huckleberry  Finn  by  Tom  Sawyer — "  The  nobility  always  has 
them."  He  is,  however,  thoroughly  at  home  amid  Bolognese 
archives,  and  has  thence  extracted  a  most  diverting  account  of 
provincial  seicento  manners. 

"  What  harm  have  I  done  in  this  world  that  I  should  be  so 
cruelly  persecuted  ?  "  queries  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  Catene 
(2)  of  her  friend,  the  Countess  Somasca,  a  question  to  which,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  no  one  throughout  this  profusely  illus- 
trated work  gives  any  satisfactory  reply.  Elvira  Berletti,  an 
injured  and  deserted  wife,  found  a  home  and  congenial  occupa- 
tion in  the  household  of  Federico  Sterne  {sic),  a  wealthy  banker, 
who  would  have  married  her  had  she  been  free  to  accept  his 
hand.  But  the  villain  Berletti  crept  into  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Sterne,  frightened  Elvira  and  Sofia,  Sterne's  daughter,  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  blackmail  his  wife,  and  in  revenge  stole  his  and 
her  daughter  Laura  from  the  convent  where  she  was  being 
educated.  The  child  was  recovered,  subsequently  brought  up 
with  Sofia  and  treated  as  her  sister.  So  much  deference 
was  paid  to  the  daughter  of  Signora  Elvira  that  when  the 
two  young  ladies  fell  in  love  with  the  same  young  man,  it 
was  Sofia  who  gave  him  iip  to  Laura.  Here,  again.  Signer 
Berletti,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  leading  impresario,  in- 
tervened. He  had  heard  that  his  daughter  possessed  a  fine,  well- 
trained  voice.  He  accordingly  refused  his  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Alberto  Wolfl",  and  ordered  her  to  prepare  to  make  a  public 
dehut  under  his  auspices.  "  Never  !  "  said  the  hitherto  uncrossed 
Laura,  who  died  within  a  fortnight  of  her  disappointment,  sooner 
than  accede  to  her  unnatural  parent's  request  or  wait  the  neces- 
sary few  years  to  her  majority.  The  Signora  Elvira  went  mad, 
and  ended  her  life  in  seclusion,  consoled  by  the  most  comforting 
delusions  ;  while  Alberto  Wolff  found  his  consolation  in  Sofia. 
This  gloomy  story  is  enlivened  by  the  spirited,  but  badly  engraved, 
drawings  of  Signor  Antonio  Bonamore,  and  beautifully  printed 
on  delightful  paper ;  as,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  books,  two  being 
by  the  same  author — AW  Aperto  (3),  a  volume  of  insignificant 
short  stories,  and  Piccoli  Eroi  (4),  a  very  childish  child's  book — 
received  by  this  post  from  Fratelli  Treves. 

The  Principe  delta  Marsiliana  (5)  is  a  brilliant  study  of  modern 

(2)  Catene.  Eacconto  di  Cordelia.    Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 

(3)  AW  Aperto.     Bozzetti  campestri  di  Cordelia.    Milano :  Fratelli 
Treves. 

(4)  Piccoli  Eroi.    Libro  per  i  ragazzi.    Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 

(5)  11  Principe  della  31arsiliana.  Romanzo  romano  di  Emma  Perodi. 
Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves. 
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lloman  manners,  whose  very  pages  seem  astir  with  the  breath  of 
that  current  which  has  its  course  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Vatican.  Don  Pio  Urbani,  Prince  della  Marsiliana,  a  blas6 
Roman,  married  an  uncongenial  wife  after  he  had  been  round 
the  world  in  more  entertaining  company.  The  dower  of  Donna 
Camilla  Grimaldi  mended  the  gaps  which  the  journey  had  made 
in  his  fortune,  but  five  years  of  her  continual  society  so  wearied 
this  scion  of  a  conservative  house  that  he  began  to  pine  for 
"  progress,"  and  to  yearn  "  to  keep  up  with  the  times."  The 
electioneering  scenes  with  which  the  book  (coming  so  soon 
upon  Signor  Negri's  Life  and  Works  of  George  Eliot)  opens, 
remind  us  that  Felix  Holt  is  probably  not  unknown  to  the 
Signora  Perodi.  But  if  the  form  of  her  narrative  is  suggested 
by  a  book  which  has  been  keenly  appreciated  in  Italy,  the 
matter  is  observed  from  life,  and  the  combination  a  success. 
The  interview  with  his  wife,  when — after  a  noisy  meeting  in 
Trastevere,  for  which  plebeian  quarter  the  Prince  was  candidate 
elect — Don  Pio  passed  to  her  apartment  between  the  heraldic 
tapestries  of  the  throne  in  the  anteroom  imd  the  austere  portrait 
of  his  uncle  the  Cardinal,  with  the  strange  request  that  Donna 
Camilla  should  accompany  him  to  a  Radical  supper  at  the 
"  Muzio  Scevola,"  so  presents  these  two  antagonists  that  we  see 
all  round  them.  It  is  this  same  power  of  realization  that 
redeems  the  commonplaceness  of  other  characters — the  Princess 
Dowager,  whose  almost  exclusive  love  for  her  son  does  not 
exclude  a  regard  for  the  "  Vice-Prince,"  the  family  land-steward 
and  factotum,  the  docile  electioneering  agent  Fabio  Rosati,  the 
unscrupulous  journalist  Caruso,  with  the  ideal  wife  (the  only 
unreal  person  in  the  book),  the  twaddling  mediocrity  her  father — 
although  the  stage  across  which  they  flit  is  devoted  rather  to  the 
drama  of  action  than  of  character.  But  it  is  Donna  Camilla  who, 
from  the  first,  stands  out  in  boldest  relief: — 

"I  do  not  understand  certain  vanities,"  said  the  little  lady, 
after  conducting  two  nuns  of  Santa  Rufina,  whom  she  dis- 
missed, to  the  door.  "  When  one  is  called  Urbani,  there  is  no 
need  to  aspire  to  a  title  which  the  populace  can  confer  and 
take  away." 

"  The  times  are  changed  ;  we  must  march  with  them,  unless 
we  would  be  crushed  and  suffocated  by  this  great  burden 
which  the  past  has  laid  on  our  shoulders.  We,  too,  must  do 
something  to  be  worthy  of  our  ancestors."  The  Prince 
uttered  these  words  in  a  monotone,  without  any  conviction, 
like  a  lesson  learnt  by  heart.  He  had,  indeed,  repeated  it 
continually  to  himself  for  the  past  fortnight,  so  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  say  it  on  every  occasion.  The  Princess  listened 
with  bowed  head,  as  if  in  disapproval  of  these  maxims. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  speaking  in 
a  tone  that  was  slightly  nasal,  and  with  the  close  set  teeth  of 
a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  a  foreign,  say  the 
English,  language. 

"  I  want  you  to  accompany  me  to  a  political  meeting  to- 
night." The  name  of  the  inn  was  repugnant  to  Don  Pio,  and 
he  could  not  utter  it. 

"  Where  ?  "  said  the  Princess. 

"  At  the  Muzio  Scevola." 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  ?  " 

"  An  inn,  where  they  are  giving  me  an  electoral  supper." 
"  I  will  not  go  there." 

"  But,  Camilla,  think  of  what  you  are  doing !  They  accuse 
me  of  clericalism,  because  of  you  ;  because  of  you  I  shall  not 
be  elected  ;  I  choose  to  be  elected,  and  you,  ....  you  must 
come." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  the  little  lady,  resuming  her  seat. 
"  You  are  at  liberty  to  forget  what  is  due  to  your  name  and 
your  birth,  but  cannot  force  degradation  on  me.  I  have  the 
keeping  not  only  of  your  name,  but  of  my  father's,"  bravely 
raising  the  small  head,  whose  pallid  face  bore  no  other  ex- 
pression than  one  of  indomitable  pride. 

"  Camilla,  you  are  my  ruin,"  said  Don  Pio,  as,  without 
further  salutation,  he  left  the  room. 

Don  Pio,  in  default  of  his  wife's  support  at  the  eventful  supper, 
found  himself  committed  to  the  promise  of  a  railway-station  for 
Trastevere,  and  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper.  The  Stmnpa  was 
sumptuously  installed  in  offices  built  on  the  Urbani  property ;  it 
prospered,  perjured  itself,  and  achieved  "  the  widest  circulation." 
A  magnificent  theatre,  specially  constructed  for  popular  entertain- 
ment, arose  by  its  side,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  the 
uncertain  flicker  of  the  Prince's  energy.  That  fire,  coupled  with 
his  hopeless  passion  for  Maria  Caruso,  wife  of  the  unprincipled 
editor  of  the  Stampa,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Stampa 
became  the  exclusive  property  of  Caruso,  the  theatre  was  never 
rebuilt,  the  buildings  that  were  beginning  to  arise  in  its 
vicinity  were  left  unfinished,  the  Prince's  creditors  and  the 
labourers  on  his  country  estate  combined  to  strike  at  the  same 
moment.  With  ruin  and  madness  staring  her  husband  in  the 
face,  Donna  Camilla  felt  that  her  hour  had  come,  and  when, 
according  to  her  lights,  she  had  once  more  retrieved  his  position, 


she  led  him,  a  limp  and  disheartened  captive,  to  the  Vatican. 
The  last  glimpse  we  have  of  the  would-be  progressist  is  amid  a 
crowd  of  gorgeously-robed  prelates  and  officials,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Leo  XHI.'s  accession  to  the  Papal  throne. 
"  What  a  comedy ! "  exclaims  a  lady,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
exclaiming  in  these  pages  with  the  regularity  of  a  Greek  chorus 
— "  What  a  comedy  !  Don  Pio,  Prince  Charmnnt,  transformed 
into  a  little  yellow  and  green  toad  [this  in  reference  to  his 
uniform],  Comptroller  of  a  Post-office  that  no  longer  exists — what 
a  farce ! " 

Lucio  Gualandi  was  a  young  Pisan  of  parts,  ancient  lineage,, 
and,  albeit  maligned  by  the  woodcuts  with  which  Signor  Penna- 
silico  has  so  profusely  illustrated  II  Lettore  della  Prijicipessa  (6),. 
of  remarkably  distinguished  appearance.  The  career  for  which 
he  was  intended  was  cut  short  by  his  father's  death  and  loss  of 
fortune.  To  increase  his  mother's  income,  he  accepted  the  dependent 
position  of  reader  to  the  Princess  of  Valgrano,  a  well-preserved 
coquette  of  some  forty  summers — here  again  the  woodcuts  do 
strangely  contradict  the  text — the  hard-hearted  stepmother  of 
the  beautiful  (P)  Donna  Ersilia.  On  the  day  of  Lucio's  arrival  in 
Rome  he  picked  up  a  portfolio  for  which  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand 
francs  was  offered,  and  restored  it  to  its  owner,  an  attache  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  without  either  reading  its  compromising  con- 
tents or  accepting  the  promised  reward.  This  made  of  Count 
Lowenstein — an  Austrian  so  haughty  that  until  he  knew  the- 
portfolio  was  coming  he  resented  being  addressed  without  an 
introduction — a  friend  for  life.  Which  was  fortunate  for  Lucio 
Gualandi,  who  soon  lost  his  place  through  falling  in  love  with 
Donna  Ersilia,  and  resisting  the  blandishments  of  her  stepmother 
and  of  that  lady's  maid.  The  servants  in  this  Roman  household 
are  excellent.  The  genial  porter  who  tells  the  family  history,  in  a 
really  delightful  page,  is  even  better  than  the  naughty  maid,. 
But  the  parts  they  have  to  play  are  inadequate,  while  their 
masters  and  mistresses  are  too  phantasmagoric  for  serious  con- 
sideration. Lucio  Gualandi,  after  many  trials,  found  a  means  of 
existence  as  a  foreman  of  a  factory,  whence  he  was  rescued  by 
Count  Lowenstein.  This  grateful  diplomatist  had  invested  the 
sum  refused  by  Lucio  as  a  reward  in  buying  him  a  partnership  in 
a  prosperous  bank.  He  was  reintroduced  in  Casa  Valgrano  as  a 
wealthy  suitor  to  Donna  Ersilia,  was  eagerly  accepted  as  a  son-in- 
law  by  the  princely  father  of  the  lady,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
last  engraving  of  the  series  stepping  into  a  railway  carriage  as 
Count  Gualandi,  with  his  bride,  amid  the  plaudits  and  demon- 
strative farewells  of  his  newly-found  relatives. 


SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDOXALD.* 

MUCH  of  the  making  of  Canada  is  due  to  the  strong  infusiom 
of  Scotch  blood  which  is  found  in  that  colony,  and,  in  its 
ruling  classes  at  least,  vies,  not  unsuccessfully,  with  the  French, 
race  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  what  was  once  New  France.  No 
individual  has  contributed  more  to  the  shaping  of  those  desti- 
nies than  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mercer  Adam's  somewhat  bulky 
memoir.  Written  with  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  partisan  point, 
of  view,  and  certainly  not  free  from  grave  defects  of  style,  both, 
as  regards  matter  and  manner,  Mr.  Adam's  volume  presents  the 
career  of  his  hero  in  a  fairly  readable  form.  It  bears  traces  of 
its  piecemeal  composition,  imdue  prolixity  in  some  parts,  while 
in  others  whole  years  are  slurred  over  with  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion being  vouchsafed  as  to  the  course  taken  during  them  by  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  not- 
written  by  Mr.  Mercer  Adam  at  all,  but  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Collins.  Mr.  Collins  was  absent  from  Canada  at  the 
time  of  Sir  John's  demise,  so,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
Mr.  Mercer  Adam  completed  and  carried  down  to  date  what  he 
himself  calls  Mr.  Collins's  lively  panegyric ;  but,  as  in  doing  so 
he  claims  to  have  revised  the  whole  book  "  without  doing  violence 
either  to  history  or  to  the  dictum  of  a  calm  and  impartial  judg- 
ment," he  must  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  contained  in  it> 
No  doubt  the  volume  was  hurried  through  the  press,  so  as  to  be 
first  in  the  market  as  soon  as  possible  after  Sir  John  Macdonald'a 
death  ;  this  may  be  accepted  as  excuse  for  some  of  the  misprints, 
but  hardly  for  such  carelessness  as  writing,  twice  in  the  same 
page,  Mereton  College  at  Oxford,  or  Earl  de  Gray  as  the  former 
title  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Ripon ;  while  the  statement  on 
p.  152  that  an  English  bishop  is  chosen  by  the  Peers  is  nothing 
less  than  downright  ignorance.  Sir  John  Macdonald's  last  and 
most  earnest  aspiration,  that  he  hoped  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  a 

(6)  II  Ltttore  della  Principexsa.  Di  Antonio  Barilli.  Milano:  Fratelli 
Treves. 

•  The  Life  and  Career  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.D.  By  G. 
Mercer  Adam.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1892. 
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British  subject,  is  evidently  not  shared  by  Mr.  Adam  ;  he  speaks 
of  the  leading-strings  of  British  conneiijn  as  rendering  patriotism 
impossible,  he  dreams  of  the  day  when  the  reproach  of  colonialism 
sTiall  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  thinks  that  immigration  is 
checked  because  Canada  remains  a  colony  instead  of  becoming  a 
nation.  The  career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  certainly  does  not 
lead  to  conclusions  such  as  these.  Mr.  Adam's  idea  of  imparti- 
ality is,  apparently,  to  indulge  in  sneers  at  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  of  each  and  every  party  in  turn  ;  Lord  Melbourne  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  man  who  dandled  cushions  and  played  with 
feathers  while  momentous  questions  of  the  State  were  hang- 
ing," Lord  John  Russell  as  "  a  haughty  little  statesman."  In 
still  worse  taste  are  Mr.  Adam's  sneers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
■and  his  visit  to  Canada  in  i860,  eked  out  as  they  are  by  tall  talk 
of  the  true  penny-a-liner  style.  A  large  portion  of  the  book 
seems  to  deal,  not  so  much  with  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  with  a 
volume  written  by  his  rival,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  glori- 
fication of  the  actions  of  George  Brown,  the  leader  of  the  reformers, 
or  clear-grit  party,  an  early  opponent  of  Sir  John's  in  the  pre- 
Dominion  days.  With  this  object  Mr.  Adam,  or  more  probably 
JSIr.  Collins,  digresses  at  great  length  into  what  has  little  to  do 
with  Sir  John  Macdonald,  though,  as  far  as  George  Brown  is 
concerned,  it  consists  of  perfectly  allowable  polemics.  The  work 
would  have  been  much  more  useful  if  dates  had  been  supplied  in 
the  margin,  and  especially  if  an  index  had  been  added. 

John  Alexander  Macdonald,  both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
side,  was  of  pure  Highland  blood,  and  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  five.  They 
-settled  at  Kingston  in  the  year  1820,  where  his  father  gave  him 
a  classical  education  at  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  and  then 
articled  him  to  a  lawyer  to  study  for  the  Bar.  He  qualified  him- 
self, and  actually  commenced  practice  before  he  was  legally  of 
age.  In  those  early  days  there  were  few  people  of  education  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  there  was  consequently  a  good  opening  for 
such  as  bestirred  themselves.  Young  Macdonald  laid  himself 
out  to  attract  clients  by  promptitude  and  businesslike  methods, 
and  speedily  made  a  host  of  friends.  His  talent  for  acquiring 
popularity  stood  him  in  good  stead  through  life.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
popularity  and  practice  increased  so  rapidly  that,  as  was  natural 
with  men  of  his  ability,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  politics.  At 
that  time  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  his  prerogative  against  the  power  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  invited  to  stand  for  Kingston,  and 
came  forward  as  a  moderate  Conservative,  but  not  a  slavish 
Tory.  His  ready  tact  and  address  won  him  a  sharply-contested 
election,  and  he  entered  Parliament  in  1844.  Mr.  Mercer  Adam 
contends  that  the  often-quoted  resemblance  between  Macdonald 
«nd  Disraeli  was  only  superficial ;  but,  besides  the  personal 
likeness,  which  could  not  but  strike  any  one  who  had  ever 
seen  the  two  men,  there  was  something  at  least  in  common  in 
the  half-careless  and  half-contemptuous  attitude  often  affected  or 
adopted  by  each.  In  Parliament  Macdonald  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  political  and  constitutional  knowledge,  and 
for  some  time  engaged  little  in  debates,  though  when  any  legal 
point  arose  he  did  not  fear  to  measure  swords,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Surely,  if  gradually,  he 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  until,  in  the  last  days  of 
Canadian  Toryism,  he  was  called  on  to  enter  and  strengthen  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Draper,  under  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Lord 
Elgin.  Troubles  soon  thickened  on  the  Ministry,  who  resigned 
after  the  general  election  of  1848,  and  the  reformers  came  in. 
They  brought  in  a  Bill  for  compensating  rebellion  losses,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Tories  rose  in  riot,  mobbed 
Lord  Elgin  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  and  burnt  the 
Parliament  House  at  Montreal ;  the  riot  was  quelled  without 
bloodshed,  and  Parliament  was  moved  next  year  to  Toronto. 
'Though  the  reformers  were  much  divided  amongst  themselves, 
the  Conservatives  remained  in  Opposition  for  some  years,  during 
which  Macdonald  maintained  an  attitude  of  scornful  reserve. 
In  the  Session  of  1854,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Reform 
Ministry,  Macdonald  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates,  and  no  joint  in  the  enemy's  harness  escaped  his  eye. 
There  were  three  parties  in  the  field,  none  strong  enough  to  hold 
power  by  itself;  the  Ministerialists,  led  by  Mr.  Hincks,  the  "  clear 
grits,"  who  under  George  Brown  had  split  from  the  other  re- 
formers, and,  finally,  the  Conservatives  under  Sir  Allan  MacXab. 
Brown  coquetted  with  the  Conservatives,  but  was  ignored,  and 
flew  into  violent  hostility ;  a  coalition  Liberal-Conservative 
Ministry  was  formed  by  Sir  A.  MacNab,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  as  Attorney-General,  a  position -in  Canada 
equivalent  to  that  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  not  a  mere  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  as  in  England.  It  is  this  portion  of  his 
career  that  is  least  creditable  both  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  heart  and 
head.    He  was  bitterly  assailed  by  George  Brown,  and,  as  Mr. 


Adam  admits,  lost  his  usually  cool  temper  and  made  grave  charges 
against  him  founded  merely  on  hearsay  evidence.  Still  less  de- 
fensible was  his  lack  of  loyalty  to  his  chief.  Sir  Allan  MacNab. 
The  Conservatives  may  have  been  wise  in  dropping  their  old 
leader  and  wishing  to  substitute  a  younger  and  more  capable  one 
in  his  place ;  but  Macdonald  should  not  have  lent  himself 
to  a  conspiracy  to  humiliate  a  man  under  whom  he  was  serving. 
The  conspiracy  succeeded,  and  in  1856  Mr.  Macdonald  became 
virtual  head  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet ;  during  three-fourths  of 
the  next  thirty-five  years  which  his  life  lasted  he  retained  the 
premiership,  a  tenure  of  office  unmatched  in  any  constitutional 
country. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  his  treatment  of  Sir  A.  McNab  was 
Mr.  Macdonald's  own  conduct  as  Premier  towards  his  colleague 
Mr.  Morrison  in  i860,  to  retain  whom  in  office  he  delibe- 
rately braved  obloquy  and  attack.  The  question  that  was  now 
coming  up  for  settlement  in  Canada  was  that  of  representa- 
tion by  population  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  1840  equal 
representation  had  been  secured  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  latter  at  that  time  containing  the  larger  population  of  the 
two;  but  the  census  of  1861  showed  that  the  Upper  Province 
contained  300,000  more  inhabitants  than  her  partner.  Macdonald 
saw  that  to  grant  the  demand  of  the  majority  would  be  to  bind 
one  section,  neck  and  heel,  to  the  will  of  the  other ;  representation 
by  population  was  not  possible  until  confederation  and  a  supreme 
legislature  came,  but  several  years  of  transition  were  to  elapse 
before  the  country  was  ripe  for  this.  How  it  was  brought  about 
is  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  epigram,  "  the  father  of 
confederation  was  deadlock."  Canada  had  first  to  pass  through 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  neighbouring  republic ;  in 
1862,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  beaten  on  a  Militia  Bill  for  the  defence 
of  the  colony,  which  was  thrown  out  as  involving  extravagant 
expense.  Canadian  markets  profited  largely  by  the  war,  but  the 
provinces  reflected  the  Southern  sympathy  of  the  mother-country, 
and  were  punished  by  the  Fenian  raids  of  1866.  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  come  into  power  again  early  in  1864,  but  parties  were  so 
evenly  balanced  that  the  deadlock  had  come.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Macdonald  announced  as  his  remedy  a  Federal  Union  of  all 
the  British  North  American  Provinces.  On  this  basis  George 
Brown  and  the  "clear  grits  "  joined  the  Ministry.  It  happened 
that  at  that  very  time  a  conference  of  the  maritime  provinces  to 
promote  a  union  amongst  themselves  was  being  held  at  Charlotte- 
town  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Macdonald  turned  this  to  account  by 
sending  delegates  from  Canada  to  propound  the  general  confedera- 
tion scheme.  This  quickly  absorbed  the  maritime  idea,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a  year's  discussion 
in  the  provincial  legislatures,  Mr.  Macdonald  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land with  a  delegation  from  the  provinces  to  discuss  the  scheme 
with  the  Home  Government.  The  result  was  the  birth  of  the 
new  Dominion  in  March  1867,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  by  general 
consent  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Confederation,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  assuming  office.  Mr. 
Adam  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  to  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
above  all  the  rest,  is  due  the  inception  and  the  carrying  to  a 
successful  issue  of  the  idea  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Space  fails  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  steps  by  which  Sir 
John  Macdonald  led  Canada  on  in  the  path  of  progress  and  self- 
development.  The  first  step  consisted  in  the  acquisition  and 
opening  up  of  the  North-Western  domain  ;  this  was  effected  by 
the  purchase  of  their  territorial  rights  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  their  erection  into  the  province  of  Manitoba.  A 
consequence  of  this  was  the  rebellion  of  the  half-breeds  under 
Riel,  suppressed  by  the  bloodless  Red  River  Expedition  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  Riel  for  the  time  escaped  punishment,  but 
subsequently  rebelled  again,  was  captured,  and,  through  the 
firmness  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  on 
the  scaffold.  The  new  importance  of  Canada  was  marked  by 
Sir  John's  selection  as  one  of  the  High  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Washington  which  settled  the  Alabama 
and  other  claims  against  the  British  Government.  He  was  ac- 
cused on  his  return  of  not  having  done  sufficient  for  Canadian 
interests,  hut  successfully  defended  himself  in  Parliament  as 
having  been  an  Imperial  and  not  a  colonial  representative,  and 
he  carried  the  treaty  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Mr. 
Adam  minimizes  Sir  John's  share  in  the  Pacific  Railway 
scandal,  but  admits  that  he  was  mixed  up  in  transactions  of 
doubtful  propriety,  though  he  did  not  profit  in  any  way  personally 
by  the  affair.  It  is  much  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  credit  that  he 
never  used  his  public  position  to  enrich  himself,  but  lived  and 
died  a  comparatively  poor  man.  That  he  lent  himself  to  corrupt 
means  and  to  the  gerryu.andering  of  constituencies  to  fortify  his 
tenure  of  office  proves  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  weapons  used  by  those  with  whom  he  fought.  The 
feature  in  his  policy  most  obnoxious  to  Englishmen  is  probably 
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the  protection  of  Canadian  industries  by  duties  on  imports  from 
England ;  even  Mr.  Adam  admits  that  the  Canadian  electorate 
are  finding  out  that,  under  the  "  national  policy,"  -while  the  few 
may  have  grown  rich,  the  many  have  become  poor.  If  for  nothing 
else  Sir  John  Macdonald  deserved  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
mother-country,  he  has  earned  it  by  the  negotiation  with  a 
Syndicate  of  capitalists  which  resulted  in  the  construction,  with- 
in a  period  much  shorter  than  was  anticipated,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Not  only  has  this  opened  up  and  linked 
together  the  wide  scattered  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  to 
the  Imperial  Government  it  has  provided  within  our  own  domains 
a  continuous  and  expeditious  highway  to  the  Far  East.  No  in- 
significant result  this  as  the  last  achievement  of  a  colonial 
statesman  who,  through  fifty  years  of  public  life,  gloried  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  connexion  with  the  old  country  from  which 
he  sprang. 


THE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE.' 

rpmS  is  a  small  folio,  in  which  the  practised  hand  of  Mr. 

Ilamerton  conceals  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  but  not  with 
entire  success,  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  up  to  an  odd  lot  of 
pictures.  He  tries  to  make  lis  believe  that  he  has  been  inspired 
to  produce  an  essay  on  the  present  state  of  art  in  France,  and  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  certain  plates  which  exactly 
illustrate  his  remarks.  But  it  will  not  do;  the  tail  wags  the 
dog ;  and,  if  we  speak  of  the  pictures  first,  it  is  because  they 
certainly  expect  our  main  attention.  We  believe  that  we  have 
seen  them  all  before  in  periodical  works  issued  by  the  same  firm 
of  publishers  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  many  of  them  again.  The 
frontispiece — exhibited,  if  we  mistake  not,  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  the  Sa'lon — is  an  etching  by  M.  Waltner's  clever  pupil,  Mile. 
Gabrielle  Poynot,  after  M.  Ilenner's  picture  of  "  The  Creole." 
The  etcher  has  done  better  things  ;  this  is  not  a  good  plate.  The 
outline  of  the  Creole's  handsome  face  is  extremely  hard,  as  though 
cut  out  and  applied  to  a  black  background.  Much  more  satis- 
factory as  a  work  of  art  is  the  reproduction  of  M.  Laurens's  "Vault 
of  Steel,"  and  more  to  the  point,  too,  since  this  fine  historical 
work  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1891.  "  The  Choristers  "  of 
M.  Dawant,  etched  by  M.  Mauasse,  is  a  good  example  of  a  certain 
class  of  pictures  now  produced  in  France — the  humoristico- 
ecclesiastic.  Such  a  volume  as  this  would  be  incomplete  without 
an  eighteenth-century  piece  by  Flameng,  rustic  scenes  after  Dupr6 
and  Lhermitte,  and  a  piece  of  facetiousness  by  Gamier.  Most  of 
these,  however,  are  tolerably  antiquated,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  illustrate  "  the  present  state  of  French  art."  So  much  for  the 
full  -page  plates ;  the  woodcuts  are  brighter  and  more  modern, 
covering,  too,  a  broader  ground. 

By  a  quotation  from  "  a  well-known  French  critic "  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  excused  himself  for  not  giving  to  French  sculpture 
the  prominence  which  it  deserves  in  any  outline  of  current  art ; 
"  the  greater  public  interest  in  pictures  makes  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  space  impossible."  This  may  be ;  but  we  fear  that 
sculpture  is  a  branch  of  French  art  to  which  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
given  but  a  slight  degree  of  attention.  Here,  again,  he  has  been 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  pictures  which  his  publishers  have 
supplied  him  with.  The  only  full-page  print  in  this  part  of  the 
volume  is  an  etching  of  the  "Sommeil  de  I'enfant  JtSsus  "  of  the 
late  Antoine  Gardet,  a  marble  composition  to  which  sentiment, 
awakened  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  sculptor,  attracted  an 
exaggerated  amount  of  attention  in  the  Salon  of  1891.  This  was 
not  a  very  excellent  work,  in  spite  of  some  pretty  parts  and 
some  admirably  studied  drapery.  It  was  over-smooth,  affected 
in  its  simplicity,  and  too  obviously  hung  out  to  catch  the  public 
with  the  baits  of  piety  and  maternity.  Mr.  Hamerton  speaks  of 
this  work  in  exaggerated  terms  of  praise,  and  gives  it  great 
prominence,  although  few  fragments  of  French  sculpture  could 
throw  less  light  on  the  present  movement  of  artistic  feeling.  But 
he  says  not  a  word  of  a  statue  which  from  its  interest  to  English 
readers,  not  less  than  from  its  superlative  artistic  merit,  would 
seem  to  demand  notice — the  "  Princess  of  Wales  "  of  M.  Chapu. 
This  is  the  most  startling  omission  ;  but,  if  it  were  needful,  we 
could  go  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  chapter  on  sculp- 
ture, and  show  how  limited  is  his  sympathy  for  what  is  really 
vital  in  that  art.  We  .should  have  been  glad  to  have  the  impres- 
sions of  a  close  observer  on  the  direction  which  French  sculpture 
has  taken  since  the  days  of  Eude,  and  of  the  dangers  which  now 
threaten  its  sincerity.  But  of  all  this  Mr.  Hamerton  tells  us  no- 
thing, and  he  carries  his  confusion  of  historical  view  so  far  that  he 
mentions  Dubois's  "  Florentine  Singer,"  that  remote  and  conse- 
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crated  ancestor  of  modern  French  sculpture,  among  the  composi- 
tions of  to-day. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  book  is  the 
prefatory  essay,  in  which,  with  his  usual  grace  and  ease  of  style^ 
he  notes  certain  characteristics  of  the  French  painting  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that  we  have  found  it  commonplace  and  desultory,  seldom  rising 
above  the  chatty  instruction  and  description  suitable  to  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  All  this  is  good  enough  in  its 
way,  but  hardly  worth  preserving  with  the  honoured  name  of 
Mr.  Hamerton  attached  to  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T  ''ENTRAINE  (i)  is  a  very  amusing  book.  The  work  of  one  01 
the  more  youthful  disciples  of  the  youthful  author  of  the 
Jardin  de  Berenice,  it  abounds  in  that  mixture  of  sentimental 
nihilism  and  devotional  religiosity  to  an  unknown  no-god  which 
is  prescribed  to  the  discipleship  by  their  "  Psycho-Th^ramene " 
(they  seem  to  be  more  in  need  of  a  "  Psycho-Th^rapeute  ").  It  is 
very  prettily  and  decadently  written,  and  its  profusion  of  sacred 
and  profane  quotation  would  be  extremely  edifying  if  some  one 
(of  course  the  wicked  printer)  had  not  turned  a  line  of  Theo- 
critus into  the  following  mysterious  jargon  : — 

4>pareo  ix(v  tov  e  pwO  o  6tv  Ikcto,  TrOTva  lekava, 

and  had  not  also  turned  "  aroint  thee,  witch "  into  "  aroint  the 
witch."  In  which  latter,  as  M.  Quillot  proceeds  to  render  it,  "  au 
loin,  la  sorciere,"  perhaps  it  is  not  merely  the  printer  who  con- 
founds the  English  and  French  idioms.  However,  all  this  and 
some  sweetly  imitative  assonant  verse  is  less  delightful  to  the  fit 
mind  than  another  aspect  of  the  book.  We  have  been  for  some 
time  expecting,  till  a  fountain  should  arise,  the  fountain  of  the 
wrath  of  the  French  schoolboy  at  good  M.  de  Coubertin  and  the- 
other  people  who  want  to  drag  him  out  of  his  fnincantise  and 
worse,  and  subject  his  delicate  body  to  horrid  athletic  sports. 
Exoriare  aliquis  must  have  been  the  prayer  of  many  a  Lyc6en 
during  those  last  years,  and  M.  Quillot  is  the  ultor.  "  Johel,"' 
his  languishing  Barresian  preciously-speaking  schoolboy  hero,  has 
for  a  friend  one  Bussiere,  who  is  entered  for  the  C/iampionnat  of 
his  Lyc6e.  In  that  process  he  becomes,  while  Johel  is  chanting 
"  Le  psautier  de  I'impur,"  and  swooning  round  the  Botticellis  in 
the  Louvre,  and  generally  doing  the  correct  thing,  "  a  mere  brute.' 
He  not  only  wins  the  race,  does  this  deplorable  Bussiere, 
but  he  likes  Musset,  and  can  bandy  harmless  jests  with 
girls  in  brasseries;  and,  in  short,  is  very  like  an  English  under- 
graduate. He  is  L'entra'me,  in  the  literal  sense ;  Johel  is  the 
entrains  cerebral,  who,  as  a  child,  had  had  a  little  sham  altar, 
and  ofiered  up  transfixed  butterflies  on  it,  and  knocked  his  small 
playmate  down  because  she  did  not  look  devotional  enough. 
Perhaps  M.  Quillot  had  forgotten,  perhaps  he  has  remembered, 
the  delicious  mot  of  Alice  Ozy  about  her  literary  lovers,  "  des 
cer^braux  ! "  Perhaps  also  the  two  forms  of  entrainement  are 
not  so  entirely  incompatible.  If  they  are  not,  perhaps  Bussisre 
may  have  the  better  of  Johel  in  the  long  run.  For  there  is  no 
period  of  life  at  which  a  man  may  not  find  stools  handy  to  be 
melancholy  on,  and  there  are,  alas  !  large  times  of  life  in  which 
he  will  find  it  anything  but  easy  to  do  a  "  record  "  three  miles. 

The  great  meiit  of  M.  de  Cholet's  book  of  travels  from  Erzeroum 
to  Bagdad  (2),  with  certain  initial  and  final  extensions  of  that 
route,  lies  in  its  illustrations,  which  are  carefully  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot,  and  are  among  the  best  that  we 
have  seen  of  the  subject.  The  actual  narrative  of  travel  is  not 
extremely  interesting.  The  Count  and  his  companions  had  one 
unpleasant  squeak  when  the  Jielek,  or  raft,  on  which  they  were 
journey ing'down  the  Tigris  was  beset  by  insurgent  Arabs;  but  no 
evil  actually  happened  to  them.  He  is  careful  and  troubled  about 
the  influence  of  Italian  missionaries,  and,  with  that  delightful' 
frankness  which  perhaps  justifies  Frenchmen  in  denouncing  the- 
cant  of  other  nations,  argues  gravely  that  French  missionary 
schools  ought  to  be  largely  subventioned,  in  order  that  the  pupils- 
may  be  taught  to  regard  France  as  the  greatest  of  nations,  and 
to  do  all  they  can  to  spread  her  political  and  commercial  in- 
fluence. But,  as  we  have  often  said,  we  never  quarrel  with 
patriotism. 

A  new  volume  of  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  (3)  collected 

(1)  Ventraine.    Par  Maurice  Quillot.    Paris:  Peirin. 

(2)  Armenie,  Kurdistan  et  dlisopotamie.    Par  le  Comte  de  Cholet. 
Paris :  Plon. 

(3)  Theatre  cnniemporain.  Par  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  1870-1883. 
Paris  :  Tresse  et  Stock. 
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theatrical  articles  may  help  to  confirm  some  and  to  clear  up 
other  ideas  of  their  curious  author.  Between  the  contemners 
who  regard  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  as  "  an  old  image,"  a  rate  who 
concealed  his  failure  by  elaborate  and  unflinching  pose,  and  the 
admirers  who  consider  him  a  genius,  only  slightly  flawed  by 
eccentricity,  it  has  never  been  exactly  easy  to  find  the  critical  via 
media.  For  ourselves  we  incline  to  think  that  his  eccentricity 
and  whim,  though  no  doubt  cherished  and  encouraged,  were 
natural,  and  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  vein, 
rather  intermittent  and  not  always  very  deep,  of  both  critical  and 
creative  talent,  if  not  genius.  These  articles  are  full  of  childish- 
nesses, but  they  are  full  of  brilliancy  too. 

In  this  volume,  wrappered  in  the  most  uncompromising  red. 
Prince  Kropotkine  (4)  is  in  a  mood  less  corresponding  to  the  colour 
than  his  preface-writer,  M.  Elisee  Eeclus,  who  taunts  the  bourgeois, 
the  capitalist,  the  monarchist,  the  devot  with  calling  that  Jin  de  siMe 
■which  is  really  the  end  of  a  civilization  and  a  world.  We  shall  see. 
As  for  the  princely  Anarchist  and  anarchistical  Prince  he  is  per- 
suasive and  mild.  Why  should  we  doubt  the  powers  of  col- 
lectivism to  feed,  to  educate,  to  do  what  not,  when  we  have 
before  us  the  National  Lifeboat  Society  in  England  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  ?    Why  indeed  ? 

It  is  not,  we  suppose,  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  warn 
Mrs.  Newcome  or  Mrs.  Grundy  that  both  had  better  not  read  the 
works  of  Richard  the  Viscount  (5).  As  usual,  he  sometimes  tries 
too  much  to  be  amusing  by  mere  force  of  being  "  inconvenient," 
and,  as  usual  also,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  being  very  amusing 
without  being  inconvenient  at  all.  But  he  is  what  he  is  ;  he 
belongs  to  a  division  of  literature  which  is  of  very  old  standing ; 
and  we  must  own  that  we  know  writers  who  would  shock  Mrs. 
Newcome  and  Mrs.  Grundy  less,  and  who  seem  to  us  more  immoral, 
M.  Paul  Margueritte  (5)  is  many  cuts  above  theViscount.  Although 
he  takes  his  subjects  with  complete  Gallic  license,  he  never  uses 
that  license  simply  as  a  means  of  attracting.  He  writes  generally 
well,  and  sometimes  extremely  well  (though  he  should  not  talk 
of  "  a  hot  and  magnetic  shake-hand  "),  and  not  a  few  of  these 
stories  of  his  are  both  conceived  and  executed  with  a  power 
which  is  excessively  rare  among  les  jeunes  at  this  time  in  France. 


NEW  BOOKS  AKD  REPRINTS. 

"pERSONS  who  are  curious  about  the  conditions  of  middle- 
class  life  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  to  take  up  Mr.  John  Under- 
iiill's  selection  from  The  Athenian  Oracle  (Walter  Scott).  The 
advice  is  good,  and  Mr.  Besant  himself  confesses  that  he  has 
found  the  reading  of  John  Dunton's  fiimily  journal,  the  Athenian 
Gazette,  or  Mercury,  profitable.  Then,  too,  we  have  many 
oracles  "  of  the  kind  thriving  in  our  midst,  if  not  of  an  Athenian 
character ;  plentifully  "  salted,"  too,  though  the  savour  of  it  is 
far  from  being  Attic.  Mr.  Underhill's  selection  is  excellent  and 
well  arranged,  though  it  is  an  odd  mistake  to  describe  journal- 
istic work  that  began  and  ended  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  originating  "  in  the  fertile  brain  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  journalist."  Then  Mr.  Underbill  is  a  little  inconsistent 
in  saying  "  the  name  {Athenian  Gazette)  was  adopted  on  scriptural, 
not  on  classical,  grounds."  Dunton's  own  statement  contradicts 
this  view.  Referring  to  the  proposed  journal,  he  remarks  that 
those  acquainted  with  "  Grecian  history  "  may  perceive  the  beauty 
of  his  title.  But  the  Duntonian  oracle  is  worthy  of  revival,  for 
it  is  an  amusing  and  instructive  olio  of  odds  and  ends  concerning 
manners,  faiths,  superstitions,  customs,  social  ideas,  and  so  forth. 
Unlike  our  present  oracles,  it  is  not  a  compilation,  or  a  medley, 
or  muddle  of  paste  and  scissors,  but  is  pervaded  by  a  strong 
personal  originality,  and  reflects  the  spirit  of  its  age.  The  "  true 
relation,"  for  example,  at  p.  1 36,  like  much  else  in  the  book,  recalls 
the  efiective  realism  of  Defoe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Elshet ;  and  Other  Stories  (Osgood, 
McUvaine,  Si  Co.)  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  short  tales  contri- 
buted to  magazines.  It  is  in  the  negro-dialect  stories— as  we 
have  previously  noted  of  the  author— Mr.  Page  is  at  his  best,  when 
sketching  character,  and  the  two  examples  given  here  are  both 
stronger  and  mere  sympathetic  than  the  rest.  The  dialect,  how- 
ever, will  have  no  charm  for  those  readers  who  dislike  it  in  any 

(4)  La  conqucte  du  pain.  Par  Pierre  Kropotkine.  Paris :  Tresse  et 
iStock. 

(5)  Service  de  uuit.  Par  le  Yiconite  Richard  O'Monroy.  Paris :  Cal- 
maan  i^cvy. 

(6)  Lc  Cuirassier  blanc.    Par  Paul  Margueritte.    Paris  :  Lecene,  Ondin, 


shape  from  any  author.    Mr.  Page's  plantation  "  nigger  "  is,  we 
are  bound  to  own,  a  trifle  tedious  at  times. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's  stories  for  children.  The  Flower  and  the 
Star  (Lawrence  &  Bullen),  are  delightfully  fresh  and  unaffected, 
as  all  stories  written  "  as  told  "  must  needs  be.  Some  are  new, 
others  deal  with  old  themes,  and  all  are  of  the  kind  that  holds 
imaginative  children  enthralled.  The  beautiful  little  woodcuts 
by  the  author  form  the  most  appropriate  and  expressive  illustra- 
tions of  such  simple  and  pleasing  stories  that  could  be  desired. 

A  retrospect  and  a  contrast  are  presented  in  The  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes  in  1844  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  an 
American  translation  by  Mrs.  F.  K.  Wischnewetsky  from  the 
German  of  Frederick  Engels.  In  this  survey  of  the  much- 
discussed  proletariat,  the  author's  picture  of  the  past  is  contrasted 
with  an  awakened  present ;  and,  in  particular,  much  satisfaction 
is  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  a  revived  East  End  in 
London.    For  the  rest,  the  book  is  a  trifle  out  of  date. 

Mrs.  De  Salis  deals  in  practical  fashion  with  a  congenial  theme 
in  JVeiv-laid  Eggs  (Longmans  &  Co.),  a  handbook  for  keepers  of 
poultry,  as  might  be  expected  of  so  capital  an  exponent  of  the 
mysteries  of  cookery.  Imported  eggs,  though  they  number 
millions,  appear  to  mitigate  in  no  degree  the  notorious  scarcity  of 
new-laid  eggs,  which  vexes  at  certain  seasons  consumers  in  town 
and  country  alike.  This  useful  little  book  should  put  amateur 
breeders  on  the  road  to  plenty  and  profit. 

That  narrative  verse  is  not  necessarily  narrative  poetry  we 
have  two  examples  before  us,  the  one  nautical,  the  other  military. 
All  the  Earth  Round,  by  "  A  Wanderer  "  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  kind 
of  journal  of  a  sea  voyage  in  rhymed  decasyllabics.  It  is  de- 
scriptive, in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  has  an  easy  movement 
that  suggests  a  prosperous  cruise. 

Mr.  Charles  Rathbone  Low's  military  poem,  Cressg  to  Tel-el- 
Kebir  (Mitchell  &  Co.),  sets  forth  the  gallantry  of  the  British 
army — all  its  fighting  deeds,  in  fact — in  a  metrical  chronicle, 
which  the  author  considers  to  be  verse  like  unto  that  of  Scott's 
3Iarmion  and  Byron's  Giaour.  The  rhymes  are,  at  times, 
eccentric,  and  the  metre  may  be  estimated  by  this  reference  to 
the  late  Lord  Strathnairn : — 

Strathnairn  (or,  better  known,  Hugh  Rose) 

To  whom  some  would  Lord  Clyde  oppose. 

Had  far  more  service  seen  ; 

Antagonistic  as  the  Poles, 

He  was  as  great,  as  he  who  holds 

The  balance  will  allow. 

The  "  wit  and  humour  "  of  the  Whitefriars  Library  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  convincingly  displayed  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy's  Faces 
and  Places  (Henry  &  Co.),  a  series  of  light  sketches  of  public 
men  and  Parliamentary  life  writ  in  a  popular  style. 

Admiral  Kennedy's  Sporting  Sketches  in  South  America  (Porter) 
is  an  unpretentious  and  pleasant  little  book  which,  if  it  deals  not 
in  marvels,  has  an  agreeable  air  of  sober  veracity  and  genuine 
enjoyment  of  sport. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  a  revised  reissue  of  F.  D. 
Maurice's  Sermons  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Dr.  Charles  Annandale's 
Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Is 
one  Religion  as  good  as  Another  ?  by  the  Rev.  John  MacLaughlin 
(Burns  &  Gates) ;  Coca  and  Cocaine,  by  William  Martindale 
(H.  K.  Lewis) ;  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Greville  MacDonald's 
Diseases  of  the  Nose  (A.  P.  Watt) ;  In  Silk  Attire,  by  WiUiam 
Black  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Maji  made  of  Money,  by 
Douglas  Jerrold,  with  Leech's  illustrations  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ; 
Redgauntlet,  sixpenny  edition  "  copyright "  (A.  &  C.  Black) ; 
Kenelm  Chillingley,  the  "  Caxton  Novels"  edition  (Routledge), 
and  a  sixpenny  illustrated  reprint  of  Pierce  Egan's  Life  of  an 
Actor  (Dicks). 

We  have  also  received  a  translation  in  verse,  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis,  of  Werner's  dramatic  poem.  The  Buttress  of  the  Cross 
(Bell  &  Sons),  a  sequel  to  The  Templars  in  Cyprus,  also  done  into 
English  by  the  translator,  with  an  introduction  on  the  significance 
of  Werner's  mysticism  ;  Part  IV.  of  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott's  History 
of  Greece  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  an  English  edition  of  Professor 
H.  Graetz's  History  of  the  Jeivs,  five  volumes,  revised  by  the 
author  (Nutt) ;  The  Church  in  Spain,  by  Frederick  Meyrick 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  ;  Light  and  Peace,  sermons  by  Henry 
R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Classical  Review, 
Vol.  V.  (Nutt)  ;  Lessons  in  Commerce,  by  Professor  R.  Gambaro, 
edited  by  James  Gault  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son) ;  Rose  and 
Ninette,  from  the  French  of  A.  Daudet,  by  Mrs.  Serano  (Fisher 
Unwin)  ;  A  Freak  of  Fate,  by  E.  S.  Spence  (Henry  &  Co.) ;  The 
I  Squire's  Nieces,  by  E.  M.  and  A.  Huntingdon  (Sampson  Low  & 
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Co.);  The  Victorian  Year- Book,  in  two  volumes,  1890-91,  by  the 
Government  Statist,  Henry  Ileylyn  Ilayter  (Melbourne  :  Sands), 
and  the  New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register,  compiled  by  T.  A. 
Coghlan  (Sydney :  Chapman). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  xvriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoivledged. 

Abveetisements  intended  for  the  Satukdat  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockapur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London, 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  publication  of  the  Satttrdat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  crpies  mag  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent, on  the  day  of  publication 

The  Satttbdat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— TO-lSnCHT  at  Eight,  Shakespeare's  Play,  "  KING 
HKNRY  VIII."  Cardinal  n'oleev,  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Queen  Katharine,  Miss  ELLEN 
TERRY.  MATINEES  of  "HENRY  VIII.."  SiUurday  next.  April  3ii,  and  Snturdajs, 
May  7,  H,  and  2..  at  Two  o'clock.  On  the  Evenings  ot  these  days  "  KICIIELIEU  "  will  be 
played.  Cardinel  Richelieu,  Mr.  IRVING.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hur.t)  oiien  Ten  to  Tive, 
and  during  the  iierforniauce.   Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 


7i  ACRES 
INDOORS. 


VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA. 


SUMHIER 
TEMFEItATnRK. 

IMRE  Exralfy's  "  most  marvellous  show  ever  yet  organised  in  any  conntry  or 
age."  Dinlij  Teltgraph  Leading  Article. 

Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to  5  and  6  to  11. 
7J  acres,  all  indoors  ;  12  miles  of  hot- water  pipes,  to  keep  the  building 
at  Summer  temperature. 
12  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle  Concerts,  Modern  Venice  (a  beautiful  replica  of 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day).  Concerts,  Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures,  Gondola 

Serenades,  Gondola  Trips,  Salviati's  Glass  Manufactory  (in  full  operation),  &c. 
2.30  and  8.30. — The  Grand  Spectacular  Drama,  "Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea." 
Described  by  the  Times  as  "  by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London.'* 
AN  ABSOLUTE  AND  SUSTAINED  TRIUMPH. 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seat,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  Cs.   Private  Boxes 
(6  seats),  1  to  3  Guineas.   Box  Office  open  10  to  8.   Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
gram) two  weeks  in  advance  from  3s.  upwards. 
Children  under  Twelve  Half-price  at  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY  ONE  SHILLING. 

NEXT    "WEEK'S  AKKANGEMENTS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

(Open  diiily  till  10  p.m.) 
Is  (lelightinff  cxpej-ts  and  astonishing  the  multitude. 

At  no  previous  exhibition,  in  an>  couTitry ,  have  the  Marvels  cf  Electricity  (the  greatest 
wonder-worker  of  ihe  aget  been  so  striltintily  illustrated. 

GRAND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Evenings,  at  8.  Vocalists  :  On  Tuetday.  Mies  Kate  Chard  and  Mr.  Charles  Chilley. 
On  Thursdcy,  Miss  Alice  Gough  and  Mr.  Bantock  Pierpoint.  The  Combined  Militaiy 
Bands.   No  extra  charge. 

SATURDAY  EVENING.  April  30,  at  8.  First  of  New  Series  of 

GRAND  EVENING  CONCERTS. 

"  Vocalist' :  Mndnine  Belle  Cole  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies.  The  Full  Crystal  Palace  Orchestral 
Band  and  llic  Military  Band. 

Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANN?. 
A  few  Chaire  cn  Orchestra  and  in  front  of  Orchestra,  One  Shilling.   Other  Seats  and  Pro- 
menade Free. 

SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  £5  SHARES 
WITH  BONUS, 

ENTITLING  TO  FURTHER  SHARE  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  Limited,  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  ALLOT- 
MENTS  of  the  unallotted  balance  of  the  above  SHARES,  payable  in  £1  instalments 
every  two  months.  Interest  covered  by  existing  income.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  Company's  Secretary. 

JACOB  BEIGHT,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
W.  C.  THOMASON,  Secretary. 
Offices— 6  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 
Works — Manchester. 

THE  LINOTYPE   COMPOSING  MACHINE. 


"  It  is  to  the  Printing  business  of  the  present  day  what  the  Inventions  of 
Guttenberg  and  Caxton  were  to  the  primitive  writing  sjstems  of  the  Fiftetnth 
Century." 

"  A  machine  from  which  I  cannot  but  anticipate  effects  equally  extensive  and 
beneficial  to  mankind."— The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

One  leading  daily  newspaper  which  has  used  the  Linotype  about  four  years,  and 
now  has  Forty-two  Machines  in  operation,  claims  that  it  has  saved  about  70  per 
cent,  (or  £16,380)  in  wages  per  annum,  and  a  further  sum  which  it  previously 
spent  in  renewals  of  type. 

A  number  of  Linotvpe  Machines  are  now  in  use  in  the  offices  of  several  daily 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain. 

N.B.— Dividends  at  6  per  cert,  per  annum,  to  September  30, 189],  and  March  31, 
1892,  have  been  paid  ou  these  Preference  Shares. 


THE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION    of  selected 

PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTHUR 
tooth  &  SON'S  GALLERIES,  6  and  6  Haymarket.  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Admission,  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 

'VIIE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB.— EIGHTH  EXHIBI- 

TION  of  MODERN  PICTURES.  Open  daily,  from  Ten  to  Sii._THE  DUDLEY 
GALLERY,  Egyptien  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

"  T  AND  OF  THE   RISING   SUN,"  concludin)?  Series  of 

1«  PICTURES  of  JAPAN,  by  JOHN  VARLEY,  and  61  DRAWINGS  by 
W-ATANABi!  SEITEI,  ON  VIEW  MONDAY-THE  JAPANL'SE  GALLERY,  'is  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

'THE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1892.— A  COURSE  of  NINE 

,r"  „ LECTURES  on  "The  ORIGIN  and  GROWTH  of  RELIGION,  aa  Illustrated  by 
1"}?.,.^^:  f'"^"''^  "f  "le  ANCIENT  HEBREWS,"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  CLAUDE  G. 
MONTEFIORE,M.A..atthe  PORTMAN  ROOMS,  Baker  Street  (  Dorset  Street  entrance), 
on  the  following  days,  viz.  :_  Wodneiday,  11th  ;  Friday,  I3th  ;  Wednesday,  18th  ;  Friday, 
20th:  Wednesday.  25th  i  Friday,  27th:  and  Tuesday,  .'ilst  May  :  and  Thursday.  2nd,  and 
Friday,  3rd  June,  at  5  p.m.  Admission  to  the  Course  oF  Lectures  will  be  by  ticket,  without 
pavment.  Persons  desirous  of  attendinsr  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and- 
addressesto  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
not  later  than  May  2nd.  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date  tickets  will  be  issued  to  as 
many  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

.-vJi^^°S'^l''*'°''™°'^<^'^'"'■'''  also  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Monteflore  at  90  HIGH  STREET,. 
OXiORD.on  each  of  the  following  days.  viz.  :-Mondav,9th  :  Tuesday,  lOth  ;  Monday,  I6th  ; 
Tuesday.  17th  ;  Monday,  23rd  ;  Tuesday.  21th  :  and  Monday,  30th  May  :  and  Tuesday,  7th  i. 
and  Wednesday,  8th  June,  at  5  p.m.  Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without 
ticket.  PERCY  LAWFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Ilibbert  Trustees. 

DATCHET   RIVER  CLUB, 

DATCHET. 

This  Club  has  been  formed  for  Gentlemen  wishing  to  reside  on  the  river  during 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  months,  and  will  be  opened  early  in  May. 

Handsome  premises  have  been  especially  constructed  and  furnishfd  as  a  Club- 
house, and  contain  dining,  reading,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  Club-house  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  ot  Datchet  Station  and  the  rivtr,. 
There  are  Liwn-Tennis  Courts  in  the  Club  Gardens. 

An  influential  and  practical  Committee  will  supervise  the  management  of  the 
Club. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  original  members,  who  will  be  duly  elected  by  the 
Committee,  will  be  Two  Guineas. 

The  Club  being  proprietary,  the  liability  of  members  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions. 


Temporary  Offices  : 
24  Haymarket,  S.W. 


Address,  Secretary, 

S.  H.  W.  HERON  MAXWELL. 


A 


GOOD  PLAN.— The  Eleventh  Annual   Edition   of  EX- 

PLANATORY  BOOK,  Bent  gratis  and  post  free,  ffivea  valuable  and  reliable  informa- 
tion how  to  operate  successfully  in  Stcks  and  Sh  ares,  and  obtain  handsome  profits  

Address,  GEO.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Stockbrokers,  11  Poultry,    ondon.  E.G. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QUEEN'S    COLLEGE   (for  LADIES),  43  and  45  Ilarley 
Street,  W.   Founded  1848.   Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1S53. 
/'«()'0Ji-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
ART  AND  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
DRAWING   AND  FIGURE  PAINTING.   T.  B.  Bedford  ;  Miss  Bedford. 
LANDSCAPE  PAINTING— OIL  AND  WATER-COLOUR.   T.  H.  Leonard. 
MUSIC,  HARMONY,  AND  PART-SINGING.   Henry  Gadsby. 
PIANOFORTE.  W.  G.  Cusins  (Master  of  Music  to  the  Queen),  H.  Gadsby,  C> 
Gardner. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.   W.  Shakespeare  and  Assistants. 

VIOLIN.   Messrs.  Wiener  and  A.  E.  Rowarth.  VIOLONCELLO.   Mr.  HUl. 
DANCING  AND  CALISTHENICS.   Mrs.  Marshall-Burch. 

EASTER  TERM  besins  April  27. 
For  Particulars  apply  to  Miss  CRoroACK,  or  Secretary .fl 

PHELTENHAM   COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  Slay  .11,  June  1  and  2.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  xso  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 

Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.    Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen  For  forthe? 

details  apply  to  the  Skcbetaey,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

"DOTAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

J-^  COOPER'S  HILL.  .STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  tofitun  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India. or  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1892. 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  otfer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 

Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  i'or  particulars, 

apply  to  the  Skcretary,  at  the  College. 

ADLEY    COLLEGE—ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892.  Two  of  £80,  one  of  £50.  and  one  of  £10.  Examination  begins  July  13.— Particulars 
of  Rev.  the  Wauden,  Radley  CoUeee,  Abingdon. 

BAETHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  September  '2Q,  1892,  and  succeeding  days,  for  the 
awarding  ot  the  following  :— 

1.  A  Scholarship  of  £(>5  for  one  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  who 
is  under  twenty-tive  j  enrs  of  age. 

2.  A  Scholarship  of  £65  for  one  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Biology  (Animal  and  Veget- 
able) and  Physiology  who  ia  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  these  two  Scholarships  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical 
Practice  of  any  London  Medical  School. 

3.  A  Scholarship  ol  £130  and  the  Preliminarv  Scientific  Exhibition  of  £'>0,  each  tenable  for 
one  year,  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Vegetable  Biology  and  Animal  Biology.  Candidates  for 
tiiese  must  l)e  under  twenty  years  of  age.  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical 
Practice  at  any  Medical  School. 

4.  JeofFreson  Exhiliition  of  £21  for  one  year  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  with  any  one  of  the 
Languages— Greek,  French,  and  German.  (Classical  book  as  in  Matriculation  of  Univ.  of 
London,  June,  1H92.)   Candidates  must  not  have  entered  at  any  Meiical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  cases  will  be  required  to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Ilosjiital  in  the  October  suci'ceding  the  Examination. 

For  full  paiticulars  apply  to  Dr.  T.  \V.  Shobb,  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew'* 
Hospital,  E.G.  

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 
up  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUNDATION  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  in 
July  next.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Hbad-Masteh.  19  Dean's  Yard.  Westminater. 
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These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value  of  fS50,  and  open  only  to  British 
Buhjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as  an  encouragement  to  the  making  of  exact 
rf  searches  into  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  important  Diseases. 

The  Company  appoint  annually. 

At  the  next  election  one  of  the  present  scholars  moy  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  belore  the  end  of  April,  by  lettes,  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company,  Grocers'  Uall,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  particulars  aay  be 
obtained. 
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fln  Parliament. 


CHRONICLE. 

"PARLIAMENT  had  a  somewhat  quiet 
JT  time  when  it  met  again  on  Monday. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  not  yet  reassembled ;  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  names 
■of  the  new  Eoyal  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  a 
Teaching  University  for  London.  The  names  are  strong 
•enough,  and  the  Commission  would  be  satisfactory  if 
its  appointment  had  not  been  something  of  a  capitula- 
tion to  trade-rattening  on  the  one  side  and  sectarian 
spite  on  the  other.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  gave  some  in- 
formation about  the  Behring  Sea  matter,  not  going 
m'uch  beyond  what  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
•and  then  the  House  proceeded  to  the  India  Councils 
Bill.  Mr.  Schwann  once  more  mounted  his  election 
hobby,  to  be  unhorsed  by  Mr.  Curzon,  and  left  by  an 
unkind  House  on  the  ground,  without  even  the  com- 
fort of  a  division.  But  he  got  up  again,  and  obtained 
the  wished-for  defeat  by  93  to  48  on  another  amend- 
m^ent  to  increase  the  Viceroy's  Council  to  forty— an  ab- 
surd number,  too  large  for  a  Council  and  too  small  for  a 
Parliament.  Sir  W.  Plowden,  Mr.  Schwann  teHium, 
Sir  W.  Plowden  again,  Mr.  Schwann  quciHum,  IVIr. 
^Schwann  qiiintum,  brought  up  amendments,  all  of  which 
■were  defeated  or  negatived  without  a  division  till  the 
(hour  of  adjournment.  The  attendants  are  said  to  have 
found  the  following  lines  on  the  floor  afterwards  : — 
(The  genius  of  the  House  of  Commons  loquitur) 

That  some  folks  geese  are  swans  'tis  said  : 

A  happy  people  these  ! 
The  sadder  fate  Ls  on  my  head 

That  all  my  S — w — ns  are  geese  ! 

Tuesday  was  another  quiet  day,  yet  not  without 
■matters  of  some  importance.  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
■very  inquisitive  about  the  chances  of  a  Registration 
Bill— that  is  to  say,  about  the  date  of  the  dissolution — 
but  Mr.  Balfour  sent  him  empty  away.  Nor  gat  he 
more  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  in  reference  to  the  awkward 
business  of  the  Persian  Tobacco  Convention.  In  reply 
to  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck's  Resolution  for  coast  com- 
anunication  (which  was  supported  by  the  mover  and 
Mr.  Marjoribanks,  a  pair  representing  both  sides  of 
the  House,  in  speeches  duly  packed  with  fact),  Sir 
James  Fergusson  announced  the  assent  of  the  Govern- 


ment, with  some  details  as  to  what  would  he  done 
immediately  and  what  later.  Nothing  can  be  done 
too  soon.  The  Public  Worship  (Sites)  Bill,  moved  by 
JNIr.  John  Ellis,  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
to  find  out — first,  whether  there  is  any  grievance  ; 
secondly,  whether  the  Bill  would  remedy  it  if  there  is. 
Then  Mr.  Hunter's  hour  came.  He  first  moved  a 
Divorce  Bill  to  assimilate  the  law  of  England  to  that  of 
Scotland  in  this  matter.  This  was  debated  and  thrown 
out  by  71  to  40.  But  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  merry  man. 
Having,  he  by  himself  he,  a  Scotchest  of  Scotch 
members,  just  proposed  to  alter  the  law  of  England 
according  to  Scotch  ideas,  he  moved  his  Grovernment 
of  Scotland  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is,  in  his  own 
words,  "  to  prevent  Scotch  questions  from  being  decided 
"  by  English  ideas."  But  members  were  too  tired  of 
Mr.  Hunter  even  to  be  grateful  for  this  jest.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  more  practical  business  of 
counting  him  out,  and  after  a  try  or  two  succeeded. 

The  anticipated  field-day  of  Women's  Suffrage  came 
on  Wednesday,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
debate  was  of  a  much  better  order  than  is  usual  with 
this  kind  of  "off"  subject.  W^e  discuss  it  at  length 
elsewhere  in  its  more  general  featm-es.  Opened  by 
Sir  Albert  Eollit  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  in  the 
characters  respectively  of  the  Eed  Cross  Knight  and 
Archimago,  it  was  continued,  among  others,  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  Mr.  AsQUiTH,  and  Sir  Henry  James  against,  by 
Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Balfour  for. 
The  speech  of  the  First  Lord  no  doubt  had  something 
to  do  with  (or  perhaps  we  should  say,  as  speeches  now 
have  little  direct  effect,  its  tenor  to  a  certain  extent 
explained),  the  division.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by 
175  to  152,  a  very  small  majority  in  the  circumstances. 
Of  the  debate  generally  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  fairly 
fresh,  and  none  of  the  old  arguments  was  trotted  too 
hard,  except  the  eternal  example  of  Wyoming.  Since 
the  entire  population  of  Wyoming  of  whom  any  one 
has  ever  heard  consists  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gertrude,  it  surely  should  be  ouvious  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  there  was  a  necessity,  and  does 
not  prove  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  chief  business  of  Thursday  was  the  Clergy 
Disc'pline  Bill,  on  which  occasion  the  conduct  of  the 
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Welsh  Nonconformist  members  had  the  remarkable 
effect  of  shocking  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Daily  News. 
When  political  Dissenters  do  this  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary for  other  persons  to  waste  any  strong  language,  or 
much  language  at  all,  on  their  conduct.  INLr.  Lloyd 
(tEORGe's  protest  against  the  idea  of  "  making  capital 
"  out  of  criminous  clerks"  shall  save  us  much  trouble. 
We  may  disregard  the  protest,  and  accept  the  defini- 
tion. The  debate  included  some  interesting  speeches. 
]Mr.  Balfour  introduced  the  subject  in  a  fashion  of 
conciliatory  explanation.  Mr.  Gladstone's  remini- 
scence of  his  better  days  in  ^'igorous  protest  against 
the  action  of  his  own  followers  had  much  interest.  And 
Mr.  Birrell  justified  those  of  his  friends  who  at- 
tribute much  hterary  ingenuity  to  him  by  drawing  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  Troilus.  Earlier,  ]Mi\ 
EiTCHiE  had  delighted  (or  supplied  an  occasion  of 
feigned  delight  to)  the  Oijposition  by  saying  that  he 
saw  nothing  unjust  in  the  principle  of  betterment. 
Few  do.  The  wiser  opponents  of  what  is  called  by  that 
name  simply  say  that,  if  you  admit  "  betterment,"  you 
must  admit  "  worsement,"  and  that  to  apply  either 
practically  would  almost  pass  the  wit  of  the  cleverest 
of  mankind,  and  would  subject  the  most  upright  to 
severe  temptations. 

Tolitics  out  of  Last  week's  speaking  was  wound  up  by  Mr. 
Parliament.    Chaplin,  who  had  stayed  the  whole  course, 

and  Lord  Cross.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a 

speech  of  considerable  interest  at  Derby  on  Monday, 
devoting  himself  in  the  most  poHte  manner  in  the 
world  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  interest  which 
that  eminent  person  has  lately  taken  in  his  former 
leader.  "  An  Opportunist "  says  the  Duke  mildly  of 
Sir  William.  \\Tiereat  some  have  said  that  the 
Enghsh  of  "  Opportunist "  is  "Trimmer."  Their  par- 
don must  be  l^egged,  for  the  things  are  different. 
WTien  a  popular  demand  or  a  Koyal  will  is  evidently 
one  way,  the  Opportunist  bows  to  it  whatever  his 
principles  ;  while  the  essence  of  the  Trimmer  is  that  he 
incontinently  feels  a  desire  to  go  to  the  other  side. 
The  Opportunist  is  against  "  thorough "  in  principle, 

the  Trimmer  against  it  in  practice.  Sir  JVIichael 

Hicks-Beach  spoke  at  Cheltenham  on  Wednesday. 

Foreign  and  At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  announced 
Colonial  Affairs,  tliat  the  Eajah  of  SiKKiM  had  run  away, 
an  announcement  which  could  have  been  of  interest  to 
hardly  a  man  in  England  except  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell, who  is  dead.    Anarchists  were  also  much  with 

the  readers  of  foreign  telegrams,  but  little  else.  The 

foreign  news  of  ]\Ionday  morning  was  again  extremely 
unimportant,  the  chief  item  being  the  announcement 
of  an  arrangement  between  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment and  the  representatives  of  the  bondholders  as  to 
the  custody  of  the  Customs  receipts  from  which  the 
unexpended  part  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  to  be 

paid.  Tuesday  brought  at  last  one  tragic  piece  of 

news,  the  wrecking  of  the  Cafe  Very  in  Paris  and  the 
killing  (as  the  report  at  first  went)  of  its  unlucky 
j)roprietor  by  Anarchists  in  revenge  for  his  enabling 
the  poKce  to  catch  Eavachol.  The  object  of  this 
crime  is  clearly  intimidation  as  well  as  revenge,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  scoundrels  who  have  committed 
it  have  made  a  little  mistake.  The  French  are  a 
highly  nervous  nation,  no  doubt,  and  less  gifted  with 
fortitude  to  bear  than  with  audacity  to  dare ;  but 
their  nervousness  is  exceedingly  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
savagery,  and  if  MM.  les  Anarchistes  commencent  in 
this  manner  they  may  find  themselves  some  day  shot 
on  suspicion  in  a  highly  inconvenient  manner.  Less 
important  items  were  some  details  about  the  difficulties 
of  the  German  Ministry  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
troublesome  Czech  diflficulty  in  the  adjoining  Empire. 
There  is  more  than  one  country  in  Em-ope  where  a 
loyal  man  may  sigh,  "  But  oh !  to  see  the  Deil  gae 
"  hame,  Wi'  the  Nationalists  before  him."  French- 


men had  been  presenting  the  Czar  with  a  picture  of 
his  family-tree  illuminated  in  silver.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  illuminations  were  carefully  selected, 
for  there  are  some  stories  in  that  remarkable  history 
which,  though  effective  pictorially,  might  be  awkward 

in  other  ways.  The  correspondence  between  Sir 

Evelyn  Baring  and  the  Eg3r|^jtian  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  Firman  was  pubUshed.  It  ap- 
peared on  Wednesday  morning  that  M.  Very  was 
fortunately  not  dead,  though  desperately  injured.  The 
trial  of  Eavachol  was  proceeding,  and  in  other  countries 
the  authorities,  stimulated  by  the  Paris  affair,  were- 
arresting  with  freedom.  As  had  been  anticipated,  the 
Paris  papers  were  beginning  to  cry  out  for  courts- 
martial.  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has- 
passed  a  reciprocity  resolution  in  reference  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  what  will  the  Free-trade  Mrs.  Grundy 
say  to  that  ?  Progress  is  being  made  with  the- 
reconstitution  of  the  Eg3rptian  native  tribunals  accord- 
ing  to  the   plans  of  Mr.  Justice  Scott.  Paris^ 

France,  and  the  world  were  shocked  on  Wednesday, 
though  perhaps  not  surprised,  at  the  result  of  the 
Eavachol  trial.  The  jury,  "  funked  "  by  the  AnarchistSj. 
returned  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  miscreant's 
case,  and  therefore  made  it  impossible  for  the  judge  to 
sentence  him  to  death.  But  the  judge's  own  attitude 
throughout  the  trial  had  been  somewhat  louche.  The 
Procureur-General,  on  the  other  hand,  the  much- 
abused  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  did  his  duty  like- 

a  man.  The  truant  Eajah  of  Sikkim  was,  it  seems, 

stopped  by  the  Nepaulese,  who  have  probably  not  read 
JNIacaulay's  History,  for  Nepaul  has  escaped  the 
ravages  of  Baboo  education;  otherwise  they  might 

have  thought  of  the  leading  case  of  James  II.  

Eumours  were  started  to  the  effect  that  Italy  intends 
to  denounce  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  plea  of  financial 
burdens.  On  Tuesday  Lord  Dufferin  was  enter- 
tained by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris, 
and  paid  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  memory  of  his 

predecessor.  Lord  Lytton.  Yesterday  morning  there 

was  something  new  out  of  Africa  in  the  shape  of  a 
telegram  from  Emin  Pasha's  second  in  command,  to- 
the  effect  that  that  cmious  person,  instead  of  carrying 
all  before  him  in  the  Equatorial  province,  was  returning 
baffled  to  the  coast.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  never 
to  believe  anything   about  Emin.     In  Canada  Mr. 

Mercier's  trial  has  begun.  On  Wednesday  night 

there  was  a  fatal  fire  at  the  Central  Theatre,  Phila- 
del^jhia. 

The  Waimer  The  late  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  not 
Castle  Furniture,  too  numerous  company  of  rich  men  who 
employ  their  riches  in  the  way  in  which  everyl^ody 
thinks  he  would  employ  his  riches — till  he  is  rich.  The 
last  of  Mr.  Smith's  benefactions  seems  to  have  been  the 
settling,  with  the  Queen's  consent,  of  the  furniture  of 
Waimer  Castle,  which  includes  numerous  relics  of  Pitt, 
of  Wellington,  and  of  other  men  only  smaller,  as 
heu-looms  to  go  with  the  Wardency.  For  the  nation 
has  just  learnt  that  these  things  have  hitherto  passed 
from  one  Warden  to  another,  not  of  right  but  by  valua- 
tion, like  an  undergraduate's  knee-hole  table  and 
rocking-chair  ;  and  that  on  one  occasion  Lord  Palmer- 
STOn's  characteristic  matter-of-factness  exposed  them 
to  the  chances  of  an  auction  or  of  passing  into  private 
hands.    It  is  a  funny  country. 

The  Law    Several  cases  of  interest  were  decided  on 
Courts.     Wednesday.    The  very  singular  and  very 
unsavoury  action  (for  loss  of  service)  of  Foot  v.  Cam- 
pion was  stopped  by  the  jury  with  the  approval  of  the 

judge,  and  a  verdict  entered  for  the  defendant.  Mr. 

Vaughan  soothed  the  moral  scruples  of  Mr.  Edward  Cox 
—a  solicitor's  clerk  out  of  emplo}Tnent  who,  though 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  art  and  had  never  been  to  the 
Academy,  was  so  scandalized  by  a  quotation  from  the 
book  of  Genesis  (which  he  did  not  recognize)  that  he 
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Sport. 


Correspondence. 


rushed  to  see  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind's  "  The  World's 
"  Desire,"  and,  failing  to  convince  the  artist  of  its 
impropriety,  took  out  a  summons  against  him.  But 
Mr.  Vaughan  dismissed  the  summons,  thereby,  as  we 

say,  of  course  soothing  IMr.  Cox's  scruples.  The 

jury  found  for  the  defendant  in  the  action  against  the 
Star  newspaper  by  the  owner  of  the  privilege  of  supply- 
ing programmes  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  and  for  the 
same  paper  in  another  action  brought  by  a  "  Literary 

"  and  Art  agent."  In  the  deferred  inquest  into  the 

singularly  rapid  and  fatal  fire  which  occurred  in  a 
butcher's  shop  at  West  Brompton  some  six  weeks  ago, 
it  was  pretty  clearly  proved  to  have  been  caused  by 
throwing  lighted  matches  about — a  detestable  practice 

only  too  common.  NiCHOLL  and  Mowbray,  the 

prisoners  in  the  Commonweal  matter,  were  committed 
for  trial  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Parnell-Wood  will 

•case  came  up  again.  The  inquiry  into  what  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  shocked  the  sycophants  of 
labour  by  calling  "the  other  side" — i.e.  the  intimida- 
tion of  witnesses  by  the  Unions — has  begun  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

Malvern  won  the  Public  Schools  Racquets 

Challenge    Cup   yesterday   week.  ^The 

racing  of  Friday  week  was  unimportant ;  but  at  Derby 
■on  Saturday  there  was  some  good  sport.  There  has 
^ilso  been  racing  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere  during  the 
present  week,  but  again  nothing  of  much  importance. 
The  event,  from  this  point  of  view,  has  been  the  rumour 
■of  Orme's  going  amiss,  a  rumour  which  has  been  con- 
firmed, the  horse  being  struck  out  of  the  Two 
Thousand  next  week,  though  it  is  hoped  that  he  may 
be  got  into  condition  for  the  Derby. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  certainly  with  some 
authority,  took  up  the  cry  about  trade  and 
•diplomacy  last  week.  Yet,  as  the  Times,  with  some 
?iptness,  remarked,  the  Persian  business  (in  which 
Russia  is  actually  not  unlikely  to  become  mortgagee  of 
the  Shah's  revenues,  and  therefore  master  of  the 
»Shah,  to  satisfy  demands  arising  from  a  concession 
•obtained  by   British   diplomacy   for   British  trade) 

throws   rather   a   lurid   light   on   the  matter.  

On  Monday  morning,  in  a  letter  to  some  usefully  in- 
<iuiring  soul,  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  hare  of  poor  Mr. 
McLaren,  M.P.,  who  had  held  up  the  Government  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  particular,  to  hatred  and 
•contempt  for  "  sending  a  little  girl  to  prison  between 
"  two  policemen."  On  being  brought  to  book,  Mr. 
McLaren  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  policemen, 
but  said  it  didn't  matter.  He  should  have  extended 
this  wise  indifference,  which,  indeed,  is  characteristic 
■of  the  Gladstonian,  to  the  whole  affair ;  for  the  little  girl 
turned  out  to  be  a  grown  person,  major  and  sui  juris. 
But,  perhaps,  INIr.  McLaren  was  right ;  it  really  does 
not  matter  to  his  party  whether  they  say  true  things 
or  things  not  true,  provided  the  things  get  repeated 
and  damage  the  Government.  Of  a  vast  amount  of 
other  correspondence  on  that  day,  we  can  only  mention 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart's  support  of  Lady  Blake's  scheme 
•of  a  biological  laboratory  at  Jamaica,  on  the  ground  of 
the  forn-th  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
is  an  excellent  scheme,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  conca- 
tenation accordingly.  Yesterday  morning  a  letter 

•was  published  from  Mr.  Hume,  respecting  whom  Mr. 
Maclean  recently  used  his  parliamentary  privilege,  by 
suggesting,  apparently  without  horror  at  the  idea,  that 
Mr.  Hume  might  in  some  circumstances  "  be  shot  or 
^-  hanged  as  a  traitor."  Mr.  Hume  says  nobody  knows 
so  much  as  he  does  about  some  things  Indian.  Alas  ! 
we  all  think  that.  Some  interesting  letters  from  Mr. 
Knowles  to  the  manager  of  the  Press  Association  on 
the  literary  theft  question  also  appeared. 

Miscellaneous.  MowBRAY,  who  was  arrested  at 

'  the  seizure  of  the  Commomveal,  was,  pro- 
perly enough  after  all,  allowed  out  on  good  (though 


foolish)  bail,  in  order  to  go  to  his  wife's  funeral,  at 
which  ranters  ranted.  But  if  Mowbray  had  not  been 
allowed  to  go  they  would  have  ranted  worse,  and  some 
feeble  folk  might  have  thought  they  had  reason  for 

their  ranting.  The  coroner's  jury  on  the  Hamp- 

stead  accident  brought  in,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a 
verdict  censuring  the  construction  and  arrangements  of 

the  station,  on  Tuesday.  On  that  day  there  was 

something  like  a  riot  at  a  Women's  Suffrage  meeting  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  where  the  irreconcilables  of  the  move- 
ment endeavoured  to  show  their  disapproval  of  the 
moderation  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill  by  storming  the 
platform.  A  more  peaceful  conversazione  on  the  same 
subject  was  held  elsewhere  the  same  evening  with  success. 

 The  Durham  engineers'  strike,  which  is  estimated 

to  have  cost  about  half  a  million  of  money,  to  settle 
whether  plumbers  may  or  engineers  must  fit  two-inch 
pipes,  has  come  to  an  end  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  has  nothino-  to  do  with  the  coal  strike, 

which  is  still  proceeding.  A  movement  has  been 

started  at  Cambridge  for  a  compromise  on  the  Uni- 
versity jurisdiction  question,  by  assigning  it  to,  or 
sharing;  it  with,  the  borouoh  magistrates.  The  better 
way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  keep  the  University  juris- 
diction to  the  University,  but  to  employ  a  trained 
magistrate  or  lawyer  to  exercise  it.  The  University 
has  since  formally  petitioned  against  Mr.  PENROSE 
Fitzgerald's  Bill. 


Obituary. 


Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  very  well  known,  first 
as  an  Indian  "  political  "  of  eminence, 
and  then  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  not 
generally  thought  of  as  a  soldier,  but  he  had  never  left 
the  army,  and  was  actually  gazetted  General  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  not  a  young  man,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  heart  disease,  of  which  he  died, 
may  have  been  aggravated  by  annoyance  at  the  partisan 
action  of  JNIr.  Gladstone  and  the  Opposition  generally 
in  the  matter  of  the  INIombassa  Railway  and  its  "  three 
"  Directors,"  of  whom  he  was  one.  At  any  rate,  the 
undeserved  slur  was  said  at  the  time  to  have  affected 

him  very  deeply.  With  Sir  James  Allport  another 

of  the  group  of  shrewd  men  of  business  who  made  the 

present  English  railway  system  has  passed  away.  

Mr.  William  Astor  was  a  rich  man.  M.  Henri 

Duveyrier,  who  committed  suicide  while  suffering  from 
melancholia,  was  well  known  to  students  of  geography 
and  of  French  literature  as  an  explorer  of  the  Sahara. 

 Mr.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  former  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and 

Professor  of  Classics  in  King's  College,  London,  had 
taken  part  in  the  translation  of  Virgil  which  we  men- 
tioned last  week  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  his 
collaborator,  Mr.  S.  Lee. 


Books,  &c. 


The  chief  book  of  the  week  has  been  Mr. 
Froude's  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada, 
and  other  Essays,  containing  not  a  little  of  that  writ- 
ing at  which  persons  who  glory  in  being  able  to  avoid 
slips  of  the  pen  cavil.    "  Would  that  their  pens  would 

"  slip  like  his !  "  to  vary  the  old  wish.  An  addition 

to  the  list  of  cheap  weekly  journals  seeking  popular 
favour  has  been  made  in  the  shape  of  Sala's  Journal, 
not  entirely,  but  to  some  considerable  extent,  written 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Sala,  who  in  many  changes  of 
popular  joiurnalism  has  always  managed  to  keep  him- 
self abreast  of  poj)ularity  without  losing  the  right  to 
respect  and  liking. 


RAVACHOL  AND  THE  COWARDS. 

THERE  is,  or  at  least  there  ought  to  be,  one,  and  only 
one,  opinion  as  to  the  motive  of  the  French  jury 
which  gave  its  verdict  on  Wednesday.  A  bare  statement 
of  the  facts  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  for  com- 
ment.   The  jury  had  to  try  four  men  and  a  woman 
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ohaiot>d  with  having  caused  recent  dynamite  outrages 
in  Paris.  The  members  of  the  jury  belonged  to  a  class 
which  has  lately,  by  its  terrified  clamour,  induced  the 
Chamber  to  pass  a  law  making  this  offence  capital  even 
when  no  loss  of  life  has  ensued.  Of  the  prisoners  three 
pleaded  ignorance,  or  appealed  to  mercy.  Eavachol 
and  Simon  made  no  disguise,  but  a  boast,  of  their 
guilt.  Eavachol  defended  his  crimes  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  designed  to  terrify  juries  and  judges 
into  treating  Anarchist  prisoners  with  more  tenderness. 
It  appears  from  his  own  avowals  that  he  had  com- 
mitted many  previous  crimes,  all  of  which  he  alleges 
were  done  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  '•  campaign  against  society."  His  advocate, 
Maitre  Lagasse,  ojienly  took  the  line  that  the  jiretence 
of  a  political  object  is  an  excuse  for  common  criminal 
acts.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  the  jury  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  Anarchists  if  they  found  against  his  clients.  It 
was  while  they  were  fresh  from  this  threat  that  the 
jury  acquitted  the  three  minor  offenders,  and  found 
sentences  of  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances 
against  Eavachol  and  Simon. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  verdict  is  the 
cowardice  of  the  jurymen.  The  analogy  which  is  made 
out  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  Irish  juries  in 
cases  of  political  and  agrarian  crime  is  only  partially 
sound.  Terror  has  had  great  influence  in  Ireland ;  but 
it  has  been  assisted  by  sympathy  with  these  forms  of 
crime.  There  is  no  shadow  of  probability  that  the 
Parisian  jury  symjiathized  in  the  most  remote  degree 
with  Eavachol  and  his  accomplices.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  class  to  which  they  belong  has  been  inex- 
pressibly angered  and  frightened  by  them.  As  long  as 
no  personal  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  individual 
Parisian,  he  is  eager  to  hear  that  sharper  jjenalties 
have  been  invented  for  the  cast igat ion  of  his  enemies. 
So  soon,  however,  as  he  is  picked  out  to  assist  in 
enforcing  the  law  which  he  has  just  demanded 
should  be  strengthened,  his  anger  is  driven  out  by 
anxiety  as  to  his  personal  safety,  and  he  disj)lays 
the  most  abject  poltroonery.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
the  jury  that  their  panic  did  not  nerve  them  to 
acquit  the  prisoners  altogether.  Their  whole  conduct 
justifies  the  contemptuous  belief  that  they  were 
restrained  from  taking  this  thorough  course  by  a 
counter-fear  of  public  contempt,  and  that  between  the 
two  they  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  miserable  com- 
promises which  are  the  common  refuge  of  the  caitiff 
choir  who  have  not  virtue  to  pronounce  either  for  GrOD 
or  the  Devil.  The  story  that  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves not  to  give  extenuating  circumstances,  and  then 
proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot,  when  it  was  found  that 
seven  of  the  twelve  had  voted  for  them,  is  only  made 
douI)tful  by  the  numbers  given.  In  the  circumstances 
unanimity  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  some 
consolation  that  they  will  infallibly  meet  with  the 
usual  reward  of  such  poor  creatures.  They  will 
undergo  the  contempt  of  those  whom  they  were 
bound  to  defend,  which  will  not  be  the  less  savage 
because  it  will  be  uttered  by  many  who  would  have 
done  no  better  in  similar  circumstances,  and  they  will 
be  still  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom 
they  basely  endeavoured  to  propitiate.  Nor  can  we 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  official  members  of 
the  Court  set  the  jury  a  good  example.  M.  Quesnay 
DE  Beaurepaire,  indeed,  did  his  duty  as  Public 
Prosecutor  with  spirit  and  with  a  wealth  of  florid  de- 
nunciation quite  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his 
office.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  member 
of  the  Court.  It  is  for  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  de- 
cide whether  Maitre  Lagasse  abused  his  privileges 
when  he  endeavoured,  with  scandalous  success,  to  in- 
fluence the  jury  by  hints  of  criminal  violence.  We 
still  flatter  ourselves  that  there  is  no  part  of  Her 
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Majesty's  dominions  in  which  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  counsel  would  not  entail  instant  disbarring. 
The  very  exceptional  moderation  displayed  by  the- 
President,  M.  GuES,  was  at  best  suspicious.  No  English- 
man has  ever  been  able  to  see  without  disgust  the- 
license  which  French  presidents  often  allow  them- 
selves in  ta,unting  and  bullying  the  prisoner.  It  is  the 
French  equivalent  for  the  browbeating  of  witnesses  by 
the  baser  kind  of  English  barrister,  and  is  on  the  whole 
the  more  ignoble,  since  it  is  the  safer.  If  M.  GuEs's- 
moderation  had  been  shown  in  an  ordinary  case,  it 
would  have  been  wholly  laudable.  When,  however,  he 
behaved  with  a  quite  extraordinary  degree  of  suavity, 
when  he  was  punctiliously  careful  to  explain  that  his 
office  compelled  him  to  ask  unpleasant  questions  of  the 
confessed  scoundrel  at  the  bar,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
suspect  that  he  too  was  influenced  by  the  feelings  which 
swayed  the  jury.  It  would  not  look  well  if  (Serjeant 
Stryver  became  nervously  polite,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  with  a  hostile  witness  who  had  notoriouslj 
cudgelled  a  hamster. 

The  shock  which  the  result  of  this  trial  has  caused,, 
not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe,  is  thoroughly- 
intelligible.    It  is  not  the  first,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  concession  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  and  interest  it  is  to  administer  the  law  to  the- 
pestilent    modern  doctrine   that   a   political  object 
excuses  crimes.    But  for  this  ignoble  verdict  it  would,, 
we  should  have  thought,  have  been  unnecessary  to- 
insist  on  the  absurdity  of  this  excuse.    Putting  aside 
all  the  previous  and  boasted  crimes  of  Eavachol,  for 
which  he  was  not  being  tried,  it  was  not  denied  that 
he  had  with  the  most  reckless  brutality  endeavoured 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  he- 
did  not  care  who  or  how  many  ;  and  yet  because  this- 
murderer — in  act  by  his  own  confession,  in  intention  by 
the  overwhelming  evidence  before  the  Court  as  well  as  by 
his  own  avowal — this  robber  of  graves,  this  associate  of 
coiners  and  smugglers,  can  repeat  a  few  stock  phrases 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  his  intention  tO' 
amend  them,  his  philanthropic  object,  for  which  we 
have  nobody's  word  but  his,  is  gravely  pleaded  as  aa 
excuse.    Not  only  so,  but  it  is  accepted  by  a  jury,  to- 
whom  it  was  presented  accompanied  by  a  threat  which 
ought  to  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  men  of  any 
spirit.    That  they  may  have  concealed  their  cowardice- 
to  themselves  by  the  miserable  excuse  that  the  man/ 
may  yet  be  condemned  to  the  death  he  has  doubly- 
earned  for  the  murder  of  the  "  hermit  of  Chambles  "' 
only  increases  the  infamy.     For  that  crime  also  he 
pleads  a  political  purpose.  It  was  to  accumulate  funds  fbr 
the  outrages.  If  the  jury  at  Montbrison  is  also  composed 
of  twelve  muddle-headed  and  cowardly  men,  he  will 
probably  profit  by  extenuating  circumstances  there  too. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  what  crime  may  not  be  com- 
mitted with  comparative  impunity  imder  the  protection- 
of  the  cant  which  has  been  so  useful  to  Eavachol.  We 
are,  however,  treating  the  verdict  of  the  jury  with  too- 
much  respect  in  even  making-believe  to  think  that  this- 
imbecile  doctrine  had  any  influence  on  them.  If  the  dock 
had  been  occupied,  not  by  this  Wretch,  but  by  some  hot- 
headed Eoyalist  who  had  given  way  to  natural  contempt 
for  a  Eadical,  or  by  some  passionate  Clerical  who  had  gone 
too  far  in  asserting  his  principles,  the  jury  would  have- 
treated  the  plea  as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  It 
was  not  because  Eavachol  pleaded  a  political  object 
that  he  escaped  so  easily.    It  was  because  he  belongs- 
to  a  body  of  unscrupulous  villains,  who  work  for  their 
ends  by  crime  directed  against  indiWduals,  who  had 
revenged  themselves  by  outrage  on  the  very  previous: 
day,  that  he  was  tenderly  handled. 

This  scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice  creates  a  very 
serious  position  for  the  Government  of  France.  It  is 
clear  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  courage  or 
honour  of  a  Parisian  jury.    This,  of  course,  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  partial,  if  not  total,  disarmament  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  enemies  who  will  certainly  take  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunity.  The  successful  blo^ving-up  of 
M.  Very's  cafe  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
Anarchists  have  not  been  crushed  by  the  capture  of 
Eavachol  and  his  immediate  gang.  We  shall  not  join 
in  with  those  who  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Parisian 
police.  Both  the  efficiency  and  the  authority  of  that 
force  have  been  much  weakened  of  late  years  by  the 
exertions  of  those  very  persons  who  are  now  in  full  cry 
against  it.  Besides,  outrages  which  can  be  executed  by 
a  single  resolut  e  man  are  difficult  to  prevent  in  a  crowded 
city,  and  in  places  which  are  necessarily  open  to 
all  comers.  As  long  as  severe  punishment  is  certain 
to  follow  detection,  and  the  law-abiding  community 
supports  the  authorities,  they  can,  however,  be  kept 
down,  and  after  a  time  stamped  out.  But  when  the 
punishment  is  uncertain  and  the  community  is  cowed, 
they  will  infallibly  increase  in  number  and  audacity. 
That  this  is  the  case  at  present  is  only  too  obvious. 
The  call  for  the  establishment  of  capital  punishment, 
followed  by  the  proof  that  there  is  not  the  courage  to 
apply  it,  shows  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  is  in  one 
of  those  phases  of  helpless  cowardice  which  have  per- 
mitted all  the  worst  crimes  in  its  history.  The  only 
possible  remedy  is  to  take  from  these  cowards  the  means 
of  helping  their  worst  enemies.  A  resolute  Ministry 
might,  indeed  we  are  convinced  would,  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  change.  The  same  poltroonery 
which  makes  the  Parisian  grovel  to  a  resolute  black- 
guard like  Eavachol  would  make  him  consent  cheer- 
fully to  be  relieved  of  privileges  which  he  is  not  man 
enough  to  exercise.  The  doubt  is  not  whether  a 
Ministry  could  do  it,  but  whether  this  present  stopgap 
can.  It  is  already  the  object  of  clamour,  and  the  French 
are  preparing,  after  their  time-honom-ed  custom,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  wreck  by  throwing  captain  and 
officers  overboard.  Deputies  will  probably  be  first  con- 
cerned to  get  rid  of  M.  Loubet,  who  will  not  disarm 
them  by  his  very  complacent  praise  of  his  own  fore- 
sight. Panic  will  probably,  after  a  time,  throw  execu- 
tive power  into  the  hands  of  some  resolute  man  who 
will  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  special  Courts  not 
composed  of  born  cowards.  Then  the  Anarchists  will 
be  speedily  cleared  out;  but  then,  also,  France  will 
give  another  proof  that  it  has  not  the  manhood  to 
exercise  the  freedom  of  which  it  is  for  ever  talking-. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  INQUEST. 

THE  Coroner's  jury  which  sat  upon  the  victims  of 
the  fatal  crush  at  Hampstead,  on  Bank  Holiday, 
was  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Eailway.  The  verdict 
practically  attributes  the  deaths  of  the  two  women  and 
six  boys  who  were  suffocated  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
to  the  position  of  the  ticket-box,  and  to  the  insufficient 
arrangements  of  the  Company  for  the  control  of  the 
traffic,  which,  though  extraordinary,  was  anticipated. 
With  regard  to  the  box,  the  jurors  are  undoubtedly 
right.  The  rest  of  their  censure,  upon  supposed 
official  shortcomings,  is  more  impulsive  than  just. 
The  station  at  Hampstead  Heath  is  familiar  to  all 
Londoners.  There  has  been  no  change  in  it  for  years. 
Bank  Holidays  have  come  and  gone,  fine  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  have  brought  their  usual  crowds  to  "  Jack 
"  Straw's  Castle  "  and  the  '•  Spaniards."  But  there  has 
never  been  an  accident  at  the  station  before — "  not  so 
"  much  as  a  child's  finger  hurt,"  Inspector  Smith  said. 
At  last  there  is  a  catastrophe,  and  everybody  imme- 
diately discovers  that  everything  has  always  been 
wrong.  This  is  a  little  hard,  even  on  a  bodiless  and 
soulless  Corporation.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Eailway  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  Companies 


in  the  world.  It  has  no  excuse  for  a  cheeseparing  policy 
when  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public,  out  of  whose 
pockets  it  makes  such  handsome  dividends,  is  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned.  But  a  perusal  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Coroner  conclusively  proves  that  no 
such  policy  was  pursued.  No  fair-minded  reader  of 
the  case  can  doubt  that  the  Company's  servants  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  station 
and  its  approaches,  that  everybody  took  them  as  a 
matter  of  com'se,  and  that  no  complaint  even  remotely 
bearing  upon  the  causes  of  this  accident  had  ever  been 
made.  It  was,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  Hampstead 
Vestry,  with  a  sagacity  not  usual  in  such  bodies, 
liad  foreseen  what  occurred,  and  had  cautioned  the 
North-Western  against  it.  But,  when  this  asser- 
tion came  to  be  sifted,  it  was  found  to  l>e  all 
chaff  and  no  wheat.  For  what  the  Vestry  had  pro- 
posed was  not  any  alteration  in  the  structure  or 
mechanism  of  the  staircase,  but  the  widening  of 
the  roadway,  which,  while  it  may  have  been  more- 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  vestrymen,  had 
about  as  much  to  do  with  the  deplorable  calamity 
of  Easter  Monday  as  the  breadth  of  Oxford  Street 
or  the  length  of  the  Strand.  It  was  further  al- 
leged that,  so  long  ago  as  i88i,  an  engineer  na}ned 
Prosser  had  protested  to  the  Board  of  Trade  against 
the  placement  of  the  ticket-box,  then  in  course  of 
erection.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  may  make  him- 
self easy.  He  is  not  a  constructive  president.  For 
what  jN'Ir.  Prosser  denounced  as  dangerous  was  not  the 
box  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  it  now  is,  but  the  box 
on  the  platform  as  it  was  intended  to  be  and  has  never 
been.  The  real  source  of  peril  escaped  notice  alto- 
gether. 

How  the  accident  happened  anybody  can  now  see  for 
himself.  A  train  leaves  Hampstead  Heath  for  Willes- 
den,  and  various  points  on  the  District  Eailway,  at  four 
minutes  past  six.  A  crowd  of  holiday-makers  were 
returning  from  the  Heath  to  catch  it  or  an  excursion 
train  just  after  it.  A  shower  came  on,  or  at  least 
threatened,  and  the  people  hurried  into  the  station  for 
shelter.  There  is  a  staircase  to  each  platform,  but 
most  of  them  rushed  to  the  right  side.  There  are 
doors  in  the  middle,  which  were  open.  But  they  are 
faced  by  the  booking-office,  and  would  be  of  little  or  no 
use  in  mitigating  a  crush.  The  stairs  are  wide  enough 
to  hold  three  persons  abreast.  Only  two  persons  can 
pass  through  the  gate  at  the  bottom,  the  remaining 
space  being  occupied  by  the  ticket-box.  Therefore 
the  pressure  from  above  could  not  be  projjerly 
relieved  from  below,  and  before  the  block  was  removed 
by  lifting  some  women  bodily  to  the  platform,  eight 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  St. 
Lubbock.  Such  a  thing  might  have  happened  on  any 
Bank  Holiday.  The  occm-rence  of  a  shower  just  before 
a  train  was  due  caused  it  to  haj^pen  on  Easter  Monday, 
1892.  As  Bank  Holidays  seem  to  be  a  permanent 
institution,  the  only  alternative  is  to  remove  the  ticket- 
box,  and  that  will  now,  of  course,  be  done.  Captain 
Fox  describes  the  position  of  the  box  at  the  foot; 
of  the  stairs,  instead  of  at  the  head,  as  "  a  very 
"  great  error  of  judgment."  If  somebody  could  liave 
made  this  observation  before,  a  great  deal  of  })ain 
and  misery  would  have  been  saved.  Captain  Fox 
quaintly  remarked  that  he  considered  the  long  im- 
munity of  the  station  from  accidents  as  a  case 
"  of  Providence  only."  But  Providence  helps  tliose 
who  help  themselves,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with 
any  sound  system  of  theology  to  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  Providence  are  suspended  on  Bank 
Holidays.  Meanwhile  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that 
there  were  ten  additional  servants  of  the  Company 
on  duty  at  Hampstead  on  that  day,  and  that  among 
them  was  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Traffic.  This, 
functionary.  My.  John  Smith,  went  to  the  Heath 
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witli  another  inspector,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  traflfic  would  be."  A  more 
rational  precaution  could  hardly  have  been  taken  than 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  a  respectable  witness  from 
Highbury  described  how  a  number  of  noisy  young  men 
and  women,  duly  provided  with  squirts,  "  amused 
•'  themselves  by  pushing  about."  These  social  pests 
swarm  on  Bank  Holidays,  and  are  now  shown  to  be  a 
danger  as  well  as  a  nuisance. 


POET  AND  HOME  RULER. 

A BEAUTEOUS  broadsheet,  printed  in  divers— that  is 
to  say,  two — colours,  informs  us  of  the  political 
and  fiscal  sentiments  of  "  William  John  JMote  (Home 
"  Ruler)"  who  was  born  on  Grood  Friday,  April  4th, 
1828.  This  shows  that  he  is  a  poet,  for  only  poets  go 
on  vsriting  verses  in  their  thirteenth  lustrum.  By  a 
pair  of  weird  coincidences,  "  The  Author's  M^ife  "  was 
born  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  (more  wondrous  still) 
"  One  of  the  Author's  Daughters  "  keeps  her  birthday 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  song  which  INIr.  Mote  con- 
tributes to  the  harmony  of  the  world  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  "  Electors  of  Greater  London,"  and  is  a 
sort  of  battle-hymn,  inspiring  them  to  elect  "  only 
•'  True  Progressives"  as  members  of  Parliament.  The 
ends  which  the  bard  sets  before  himself  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  immense  Kava- 
OHOL  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  contem- 
plates any  of  that  hero's  means.  That  is,  not  a  syllable 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  ballad  faintly  suggests 
the  mm-der  of  hermits,  or  even  body-snatching,  as  a 
method  of  regenerating  society.  On  the  contrary, 
finance  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  it  disposes  conclusively 
of  the  fallacy  that  there  is  no  poesy  in  figures. 

Unfortunately  the  music  of  the  piece  is  not  pub- 
lished, nor,  indeed,  has  the  sheet  on  which  it  appears 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  But  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  sing  itself.    This  is  how  it  begins  : — 

While  wealthy  Peers  and  Squires  receive 

A  thousand  pounds  per  day, 
Or  week,  or  month,  or  year,  we  grieve 

For  Working  Men's  low  pay. 

A  "  chorus  "  follows,  about  "  got  no  work  to  do  "'  and 
tlie  "  Upper  Ten,"  but  this  should  not  distract  our 
minds  from  the  economical  problem,  the  statement  of 
which  constitutes  the  body  of  the  poem.  "  One 
"  hundred  million  pounds  a  year;  Yes,  forty  millions 
•'  more,  Are  spent  in  Spirits,  Wine  and  Beer  ;  Which, 
•'  Grod-like,  men  deplore."  It  may  be  God-like  to  deplore 
the  expenditure,  but  then,  why  indulge  in  it  ?  "  Those 
"  millions,"  says  the  next  stanza,  "  well  spent,  other- 
•'  wise.  In  Houses,  Clothes,  and  Food,  Would  Surplus 
"  Labour  utilize  :  A  Sequel !  Wise  and  Good  !  "  But 
tlien  what  would  become  of  them  who  labour  in 
breweries  and  distilleries,  the  draymen,  and  the  pot- 
boys ?  After  this  the  argument  becomes  too  subtle  for 
plain  minds  to  follow  ;  but  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  are  chucked  about  with  Oriental  profusion  and 
endless  wealth  of  rhetorical  imagery.  One  stanza, 
however,  rings  out  clearly  and  simply : — • 

The  maximum  of  wealth  should  be 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  : 

No  more  !  can  public  policy 
Allow  on  any  grounds. 

The  sumptuary  law  suggested  has  a  sweetly  rounded 
simplicity ;  but  there  appears  to  be  the  objection  to  it 
that  such  wealthy  peers  and  squires  as  had  attained 
the  maximum  which  public  policy  would  allow  would 
be  receiving  considerably  more  than  the  sinful  "  thou- 
"  sand  pounds  a  year"  denounced  in  the  opening 
stanza — unless,  indeed,  rates  of  interest  were  made  the 
•subject  of  similarly  drastic  legislation. 

William  John  Mote   (Home  Ruler)   "  solicits '" 
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"  donations  by  postal  orders,  &c.  by  true  Progressives, 
"  for  the  Ke-printing  and  Free  Distribution  of  this 
"  Song."  But  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would 
accept  postal  orders,  &c.  from  any  one  except  true  Pro- 
gressives, we  should  be  tempted  to  make  him  a  dona- 
tion, on  condition  that  he  would  sing  us  another.  We 
have  so  few  poets  and  so  few  financiers  nowadays,  that 
a  person  who  combines  both  faculties  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  In  any  case,  we  perceive  in  Mr.  Mote  a 
brilliant  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said  "  Let 
"  me  write  the  songs  of  the  people,  and  you  may 
"  appoint  the  members  of  its  House  of  Commons." 
If  Mr.  Mote  comes  forward  definitely  to  offer  us  this 
bargain,  we  shall  accept  it  with  due  humility — and 
there  might  be  worse  arrangements. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

IT  is  natural  and  reasonable  that  the  adherents  of 
Women's  Suffrage  should  be  elated  at  the  result  of 
the  division  on  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill  on  Wednesday. 
They  had  expected,  we  beUeve,  to  be  beaten  by  a  very 
much  larger  majority,  and  the  actual  result  of  having 
come  within  five  and  twenty  of  a  win  will,  no  doubt, 
enable  them  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  reminders  of 
nasty  statisticians  that,  after  all,  they  did  not  muster 
in  \otes  and  pairs  much  more  than  a  bare  quarter  of 
the  House  ;  that  the  result  was  due  less  to  new  recruits 
on  their  side  than  to  the  indifference  of  those  on  the 
other  to  a  question  which  had  been  made  a  warm  one, 
and  was  pretty  certain  to  be  decided  in  one  way  only  ; 
that  the  same  number  of  votes,  and  even  a  higher,  has 
been  given  for  a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  before  now ;  and 
that  such  a  BiU  was  once  actually  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  actual  numbers,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  debate,  will,  no  doubt,  enable  them  to  say 
"  Get  thee  behind  me  "  to  these  accusers. 

Although  the  said  debate  was  by  no  means  duU,  it 
was  creditably  free  from  any  of  the  mere  clowning  to 
which  the  question  lends  itself  easily,  and  in  which  the 
British  journalist,  stimulated  by  the  row  on  Tuesday 
night  at  St.  James's  Hall,  has  not  failed  to  steep  him- 
self. It  was  even  a  decidedly  remarkable  debate.  But 
it  was  an  excessively  odd  one.  To  read  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  particular  is  to  feel, 
like  Rip  van  Winkle,  turned  upside  down.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  Mr.  Bryce  is  only  Lord  Eldon  trans- 
mio-rated  ?  Is  Mr.  Asquith's  real  name  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  ?  To  the  arguments  of  these  learned 
gentlemen  we  have  no  objection  ;  they  are  excellent 
arguments,  though  sadly  out  of  fashion.  But,  out  of 
fashion  or  in  fashion,  what  conceivable  business  have 
they  in  their  mouths  ?  Mr.  Bryce  pooh-poohing  the 
aroument  that  "  women  would  rise  to  the  functions 
"  given  them  "  ?  INIr.  Bryce  saying  "  we  knew  we 
"  could  not  stop  there  "  ?  Mr.  Asquith  condemning 
"  those  who  say  that  a  thing  must  come  if  it  is 
"  shouted  for  loudly  enough  and  is  cloaked  in  a  demo- 
"  cratic  disguise  "  ?  Mr.  Asquith  asserting  that  "■  they 
"  had  to  ask  themselves,  not  merely  whether  the  average 
"  woman  is  fit  for  the  franchise,  but  whether  the  fran- 
"  chise  was  fit  for  the  average  woman  "  ?  ^^^ly,  the 
greatest  Tory  in  England  might  take  these  questions, 
and  these  propositions,  and  say,  '•  AU  this  do  I  most 
"  steadfastly  beUeve."  And  are  we  to  take  INIr.  Bryce 
for  a  Radical,  and  Mr.  Asquith  for  a  Home  Ruler,  when 
they  nail  these  colours  to  the  mast  ?  Mr.  Balfour, 
like  a  good  debater,  made  partial  use  of  this  extra- 
ordinary topsy-turvy  in  his  speech  ;  yet  we  think  that 
if  we  were  Women's  Suffragists  we  should  not  be 
wholly  comforted  by  INIr.  Balfour's  argument,  though 
we  might  bless  him  for  his  vote.  It  is  not  that,  as  some 
seem  to  have  thought,  there  is  anything  specially 
Radical  in  this  speech.     Mr.  Balfour's  Toryism  is 
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known  to  be  of  an  elastic  and  conciliatory  character  in 
some  respects,  and  we  do  not  see  any  special  stretch- 
ing of  it  on  this  occasion.  After  Free  Education  and 
Local  Government  for  Ireland,  Women's  Suffrage  is  a 
"  civil  game  " — a  gnat  after  two  fine  camels,  a 
mere  240th  penny  to  make  up  the  pound.  But 
some  of  his  arguments  were  odd.  It  was  a  little 
odd  to  say  that  men  over  sixty  cannot  fight  for 
their  country  in  the  very  week  when  Austria  is  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  a  certain  Eadetzky,  who, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  was  83  when  he  won  Novara. 
It  was  odd  too,  with  an  ingenious  oddity  character- 
istic of  the  speaker,  to  base  support  of  the  measure  on 
Mr.  Balfour's  very  praiseworthy  habit  of  taking  the 
chair  at  Primrose  League  meetings.  Primrose  League 
meetings  are  not  confined  to  that  rather  limited  class 
of  women  which  Sir  Albert  Eollit's  Bill  seeks  to 
benefit,  and  to  ask  women  to  exercise  their  influence 
in  the  way  in  which  we  all  admit  it,  is  surely  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  they  ought  to  have  influence 
of  a  quite  different  kind.  Nay,  might  not  the  giving 
of  the  vote  to  them  be  in  this  sense  fatal  ?  So  long  as 
they  have  none  of  their  own,  it  is  but  polite  to  vote 
as  they  wish ;  when  they  can  vote  themselves  their 
locus  standi  ceases. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  this  occasion 
the  speakers  for  the  Bill  had  the  best  of  it,  because 
of  the  sweeping  arguments  ad  hoviinem  which 
their  02:)ponents  were  able  to  apply,  and  which 
were  only  retorted  in  one  case,  that  of  Sir  Henry 
James  on  Mr.  Courtney.  Both  debate  and  division 
will  no  doubt  leave,  as  they  generally  do  leave,  out- 
siders of  the  same  opinion  still.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  recent  extensions  of  the  franchise  have  made 
it  nearly  impossible  for  a  speaker  against  a  measure 
of  this  kind  to  take  any  other  ground  than  the 
ground  that  has  been  abandoned  by  both  sides. 
Fitness  ?  How  can  any  woman  be  less  fit  than  the 
electors  who  rejoice  in  being  represented  by  Mr. 
Conybeare  and  Mr.  Alpheus  C.  Morton?  Interest 
in  pubUc  affairs  ?  How  could  any  one  of  Sir  Albert 
Kollit's  intended  beneficiaries  be  worse  than  the  man 
who  being  on  the  register  in  virtue  of  lodging  or 
house,  and  paying  no  taxes  whatever,  except  those 
on  what  he  drinks  and  smokes,  rallies  to  the  cry  of 
"  burdens  on  the  taxpayer  "  ?  Knowledge  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  any  woman  to  know  less  than  the  average 
elector  ?  Prejudice  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  woman  to 
have  more  than  the  small  tradesman  who  votes  against 
any  one  who  "  deals  with  the  Stores,"  the  Trade- 
Unionist  who  wants  nothing  except  to  be  allowed  to 
bash  blacklegs,  the  teetotaller  who  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  any  one  who  will  let  him  prevent  his  neighbour 
from  having  a  glass  of  beer  ?  The  way  is  blocked  in 
all  these  directions,  and  nothing  remains  except  to 
copy  the  old  saying  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.  "We 

know  women  oughtn't  to  have  votes,  and  there's  an 
■•  end  of  it."  But  Mr.  Bryce  and  INIi-.  AsQUiTH  were 
not  brave  enough  for  that. 


LITERARY  PLAGIARISM  AND  PROPERTY. 

TO  admit  the  existence  of  plagiarism  is  a  much 
easier  matter  than  to  frame  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion, or  produce  a  perfect  illustration  of  it.  Though  you 
have  the  faith  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  be  an  old 
hand  in  the  detection  of  parallel  columns,  there  is  still 
the  unknown  law  of  coincidence  to  be  dealt  with.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  law.  Hence  it  has  appeared  to  thoughtful 
observers  that  there  are  dubious  or  illusive  points  in 
cases  of  literary  plagiarism  of  which  so  plentiful  a  crop 
has  sprung  up  of  late  years.  At  the  best,  or  worst,  there 


has  generally  been  some  suggestion  of  an  invisible  world 
displayed,  something  of  a  murky  world  and  a  va})orous. 
Just  as  the  case  has  advanced  to  a  most  promising 
phase  of  development,  the  implicated  author  intervenes, 
as  the  unconscious  medium  of  coincidence.  He  is  the 
victim  of  that  mediumistic  influence  which  no  man  has 
yet  fathomed.  He  regards  the  parallel  column  and 
other  pieces  d'accusation  with  the  innocent  eye  of 
ignorance.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  works  in  question, 
and,  on  his  conscience,  none  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallel.  The  result  is  mystery,  and  something  of  an 
advertisement.  Common  enough  are  such  instances  to 
have  become  tedious. 

Not  so  common,  however,  is  the  most  recent  case 
to  hand,  communicated  to  an  evening  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
A.  Kennedy.  It  has  other  novel  elements  than  its 
simphcity  and  the  absence  of  parallels,"  Much  has 
been  heard  from  authors  of  books  that  have  helped 
them — of  com-se,  in  all  honesty — but  of  reviews  that 
have  helped  them  authors  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  The  uncommon  acknowledgment  of  this  not  un- 
common service  is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  makes  in  telling 
his  simple  story.  It  may  surprise  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
by  the  way,  who  mislikes  the  reviewing  of  "  works  in 
"  batches,"  to  learn  that  the  review  that  has  helped 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  produced  under  the  old  "  batch " 
system.  Some  years  ago,  it  seems,  Mr.  Kennedy  be- 
came the  happy  possessor  of  a  "  Persian  perfume- 
"  holder  of  pierced  brasswork."  It  occmred  to  him 
"  to  fancy  out  the  story  of  such  an  Oriental  workman 
"  as  may  have  made  it.  How  he  lived,  loved,  and 
"  died."  The  story  was  written,  and  duly  appeared  in 
Temple  Bar,  under  the  title  "  Selim  the  Unsociable.'" 
Three  years  later,  Mr.  Kennedy's  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  notice  in  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  last  month,  of 
"  The  Perfume  Holder,"  by  Mr.  Craven  Langstroth 
Betts,  a  volume  of  verse,  pulilished  in  America,  and 
becomingly  bound  in  virgin  white  and  gold.  It  was  a 
pretty  book  to  outward  view,  and  of  "  neat,  rhymed 
"  heroics  "  within.  The  reviewer,  whose  remarks  Mr. 
Kennedy  quotes  in  full,  after  referring  to  the  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Betts  "  turns  a  Persian  tale,"  proceeds  to 
observe: — "  Whether  Mr.  Betts  is  the  sole  author,  or 
"  has  adopted  the  story  from  a  foreign  source,  we  do 
"  not  know,  though  there  is  one  curious  error  in  it 
"  that  suggests  the  latter  origin.  An  astrologer  has 
"  warned  the  lady  of  the  poem  of  'a  flight  of  black- 
"  '  birds'  as  an  evil  sign.  In  Persia,  or  anywhere,  this 
"  would  be  a  remarkable  sight  indeed ;  and  how  the 
"  blackbirds  could  be  seen  in  the  desert 

"  Ominous  and  black  against  the  heavens  remote  ; 

"  and  how  they  could  make  a  '  rattling '  with  their 
"  wings,  are  matters  hard  to  solve.  Of  course  '  black 
"  '  birds '  is  what  should  have  been  written,  meaning 
"  raven,  or  crow,  or  some  other  dark  fowl  of  evil 
"  repute."  Here  was  enough  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
recognize  his  magazine  story,  done  into  verse  by  an 
American  bard.  "  The  reviewer,"  he  says,  "  is  right 
"in  all  his  surmises."  Mr.  Ivennedy  recognizes  the 
astrologer  as  his,  the  "  flight  of  black  birds  "  as  his 
very  words,  and  the  kind  of  bird  suggested  by  the 
reviewer  as  the  kind  he  intended.  JMr.  Kennedy's 
birds  also  "rise  black  and  ominous"  against  a  distant 
sky  and  make  "  a  rattle  of  their  wings."  Altogether, 
though  he  has  not  read  the  poem  of  Mr.  Craven 
Langstroth  Betts,  he  declares  "  the  poem  is  obviously 
"  taken  from  my  story."  Had  he  known  that  the  hero 
of  the  poem  is  also  an  unsociable  Persian  craftsman, 
the  maker  of  a  perfume-holder,  the  unhappy  lover  of 
a  lady  who  consults  an  astrologer,  he  might  have 
abandoned  his  conviction  that  there  is  plain  plagiarism 
in  the  case,  and  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  mystical 
law  of  coincidence.  For  it  is  only  when  your  case  looks 
alluringly  complete  that  you  begin  to  suspect  it  of 
illusion  and  the  working  of  that  diead  law. 
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Mr.  Craven  Langstkoth  Betts  may  exi:)lain — in- 
deed, should  explain.    He,  also,  may  have  been  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  Persian  perfume-holder.    He  may 
ha\  e  cherished  it,  and  made  it  the  object  of  his  dream- 
ing fancy,  speculating  on  the  maker  of  it,  and  his  life. 
From  this  the  sequence  of  ideas  flows  naturally  to  the 
lover,  the  beloved,   the  unhajipy  separation  of  the 
lovers,  the  astrologer,  and  the  augury.    Even  the  error 
of  '■  the  flight  of  blackbirds  " — the  little  circumstance 
that  has  set  this  strange  case  moving — may  not  have 
been  due  to  Mr.  Betts,  but  to  the  mistake  of  the  free 
and  independent  American  printer.    Thus  the  case 
may  appear  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  our  theme. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  does  not  know  how  complete  it  is, 
thinks  he  might  be  protected  "  when  Bards  of  Prey 
"  loom  ominous  and  black  against  the  heaven  remote." 
As  he  contemplates  rejiublishing  his  story,  he  may 
well  be  api^rehensive  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of 
])lagiarizing  himself — '•  whicli  is  absurd,"  he  observes. 
But  if  Mr.  Craven  Langstroth  Betts  owned  a  Persian 
perfume-holder  some  years  ago,  the  object  of  his  poetic 
fancy,  and  so  forth,  who  shall  say  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
secure  from  the  absurdity  when  his  book  reaches  the 
United  State.s.  where  the  sensitive  author  has  true 
protection  ? 


MR.  BURT  ON  LABOUR  QUESTIONS. 

rpHE  fact  that  Mr.  Burt  is,  and  we  hope  is  likely 
I  to  remain,  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
satisfactory  incident  of  contemporary  politics.  It  is 
customary  to  call  JNIr.  Burt  a  labour  representative. 
It  may  not  be  captious  to  reply  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  does  not  represent  labour,  but  the 
borough  of  Morpeth.  We  might  as  reasonably  call  Sir 
Charles  Russell  a  law  representative,  or  Sir  William 
HouLDSWORTH  a  cotton-factory  representative,  or  Ad- 
miral Field  a  quarter-deck  representative,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Hackney,  Manchester,  and  Eastbourne, 
as  describe  Mr.  Burt  as  member,  not  for  INIorpeth,  but 
for  labour.  He  has  more  than  the  usual  title  to  be 
Si:)oken  of  by  the  name  of  the  borough  for  which  he 
sits,  since  he  was  returned  by  it  at  the  last  General 
Election  without  opposition,  and  therefore  is,  more 
directly  and  intimately  than  some  others,  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men  in  the 
community,  and  not  merely  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  with  which,  no  doubt,  his  sympathies  con- 
nect him.  Mr.  BuRT  stands  by  his  order  as  legi- 
timately and  as  honourably  as  the  Whig  peer  did  who 
first  gave  the  phrase  currency.  He  supports  it,  but  in 
doing  so  he  reminds  us  that,  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
physical  things,  what  supports  resists,  and  supports 
only  by  resisting.  That  which  yields  and  gives  way  to 
pressure  will  bring  to  the  ground  whatever  rests  upon 
it.  Mr.  Burt's  ojiposition  to  the  payment  of  members 
by  the  State,  to  the  legal  eight  hours,  and  to  the  ill- 
considered  strike  which  is  impoverishing  the  workmen 
and  imperilling  the  industries  of  the  North,  shows 
a  courage  on  his  part  which  is  as  honourable  to  him 
as  the  respect  for  that  courage  is  honourable  to  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  Burt  displayed  a  capacity  unusual  in  the 
class  to  which  be  belongs,  and  not  very  common  in 
any  class,  of  raising  himself  above  the  standpoint  of 
his  order,  on  an  occasion  on  which  failure  to  do  so 
might  have  been  excusable.  In  his  speech  at  Durham 
^  on  Monday,  at  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Miners' 
National  Union,  lie  uttered  some  home  truths  the 
pla  n  statement  of  which  was  as  creditable  to  him  as 
the.  tolerant,  and  even  sympathetic,  reception  of  them 
was  to  the  miners  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland, 
;and  Cleveland  districts  who  listened  to  and  applauded 
them.    Probably  they  are  converts,  not  solely  of  Mr. 


Burt's  arguments,  but  of  the  distress  which  they  have 
suflfered  and  are  suffering,  and  which  they  see  around 
them — j)upils  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  best  of 
teachers,  it  has  been  said,  were  not  its  fees  so  high. 
The  miners,  who  had  been  the  advocates  of  sliding 
scales  and  arbitration,  objected  to  them  because  they 
had  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages.  They  might 
as  well  reproach  the  thermometer  for  causing  the 
temijerature  which  it  registers.  If  arbitration  has 
almost  always  been  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  it  is  because  recourse  to  it  takes  place 
usually  in  a  falling  market.  Men  do  not  call  for 
arbitration  against  a  proposed  increase  of  wages.  To 
prefix  to  an  inevitable  decline  in  earnings  the  loss  of 
savings  and  often  of  health  involved  in  an  unsuccessful 
strike,  is  to  add  a  ^■oluntary  and  j)ermanent  sacrifice  to 
an  involuntary  and  temporary  one.  Working-men  who 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  they  cannot  wrest  from 
employers  payment  which  makes  capital  unprofitable 
sometimes  fancy  that  labourers  and  employers  might 
combine  to  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail  on  the  consumer. 
This  pohcy  resembles  that  of  the  theatrical  manager 
who  was  so  indignant  at  his  thin  houses  that  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  raise  his  prices,  and  keep  the 
rascals  out  altogether.  Prices  may  be  raised,  but,  un- 
less purchases  can  be  compelled,  high  prices  may  be 
accompanied  by  empty  pockets. 

On  another  point  to  which  Mr.BuRT  referred,  valuable 
testimony  was  received  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
almost  while  he  was  speaking.  Mr.  BuRT  spoke  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  compulsory  eight-hours  legis- 
lation, and  declared  his  belief  that  the  miners  of  the 
North  would  refuse  to  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  when 
they  should  begin  and  when  they  should  leave  off  work. 
The  experience  of  our  colonies  has  been  cited  by  writers 
like  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  speakers  like  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  proof  of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of 
this  scheme.  The  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  contested  the 
assertions  confidently  made  on  this  subject,  and  a 
return  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Colonial 
Office  confirms  his  scepticism.  The  reduction  of 
labour  to  eight  hours  by  legislation  is  in  our  various 
Australasian  and  American  colonies  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  labour  of  women  and  children.  In 
most  other  cases  where  it  exists,  it  does  so  by  agree- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  a  way 
of  arranging  matters  to  which  no  one  can  object. 
In  fact,  colonial  legislation  rather  lags  behind  than 
advances  upon  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our  Factory 
Acts.  The  hours  voluntarily  adopted  vary  with  the 
different  conditions  of  different  colonies  and  trades. 
The  elections  in  Victoria  show  that  the  labouring 
classes  in  that  colony  are  unlearning  the  lesson  that 
their  interests  are  distinct  from  that  of  the  com- 
munity, and  require  to  be  guarded  by  the  election, 
exclusively  or  in  predominating  numbers,  of  labouring 
men  to  the  Legislature.  The  doctrine  is  more  talked 
about  than  acted  upon  here.  It  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  be  talked  about,  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  ever  extensively  acted  on. 


AN  OPPORTUNIST  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

IN  politics,  as  in  literature,  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens to  mere  simplicity  and  directness  to  jDroduce 
an  effect  of  the  raciest  originality ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  just  furnished  us  with  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  this  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  of  Derby.  Nothing  quite  like  his  character 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  ever,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  formed  part  of  any  speech  delivered  in 
like  circumstances  by  any  public  man.  Many  a  poli- 
tical orator,  of  course,  has  before  this  indulged  in  a 
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review  of  the  career  and  an  analysis  of  the  motives  of 
an  opponent ;  but  we  question  whether  any  such 
speaker  has  ever  before  set  about  the  work  exactly  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  way :— that  is  to  say,  with 
perfect  good  nature  and  even  friendliness,  without  any- - 
or,  if  with  any,  with  only  a  very  occasional,  and  that  the 
faintest — suspicion  of  irony,  and  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality 
which  is  quite  obviously  genuine,  and  not  merely  assumed 
for  rhetorical  pm-poses.  Indeed,  the  transparent  candour 
and  good  faith  of  the  critic  make  the  criticism  such 
interesting  and  agreeable  reading,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  admirably  effective  as  party  oratory,  that  we 
cannot  help  regretting,  both  on  political  and  on  purely 
artistic  grounds,  that  such  oratorical  exercises  are  not 
common  enough  among  us  to  have  lost  their  air  of 
originality.  But  the  regret  is  no  doubt  an  unreason- 
able one,  for  probably  they  could  not  be  multiplied  to 
advantage,  unless  we  could  also  multiply  examples  of 
the  rare,  and  indeed  unique,  personality  to  which  this 
particular  effort  owes,  both  artistically  and  politically, 
its  remarkable  success. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the  character  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  sketched  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commends  itself  to  oiu-  judgment  as  an 
absolutely  perfect  and  satisfying  portrait  of  the  states- 
man. It  is  correct,  we  admit,  in  all  its  details  ;  but  the 
details  themselves  are  incomplete.  The  analysis  is 
accurate,  but  not  ultimate.  It  stops  short,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  of  its  final  process,  and  the  kindliness  of  the 
analyst  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  attested  than  in 
the  fact  that,  although  the  last  step  almost  presses  to 
be  taken,  he  pauses  where  he  does.  Up  to  this  point, 
indeed,  we  can  go  step  by  step  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  We  agree  with  him  that  those  who  say 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  "  has  no  political  princi- 
"  pie  "  are  even  as  those  who  said  "  that  Ward's  no 
"  heart."  Ward  had  a  heart,  the  heart  by  which  he  got 
his  speeches ;  and  Sir  William  has  those  principles 
by  which  he  got  his  place  in  JNIi-.  Gladstone's  Third 
Administration.  He  took  them,  and  they  are  his  by 
right  of  appropriation  ;  and  we  further  agree  with  the 
Duke  that  he  has  no  others.  But  it  is  to  the  Duke's 
account  of  his  way  of  coming  by  them  that  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  subscribe.  We  do  not  care, 
indeed,  to  dispute  his  description  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  an  "  Opportunist"  :  but  there  are  Oppor- 
tunists and  Opportunists  ;  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower 
species  of  the  genus,  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  error 
in  classification  to  place  the  member  for  Derby  in 
the  former  species.  "  It  is  tlie  part,"  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  rightly  says,  of  this  order  of  Opportunists 
"  not  to  endeavour  to  form  an  opinion,  not  to  endea- 
"  vour  to  promote  or  to  push  into  prominence  new 
"  ojiinions,  not  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  old  opinions, 
"  but  rather  to  watch  and  study  the  course  of  events, 
"  to  gauge  and  estimate  the  force  of  public  opinion 
"  and  public  prejudice,  and  to  endeavour  to  guide 
"  rather  than  to  form  the  public  opinion  he  has  thus 
"  gauged,  not  by  any  means  necessarily  for  his  own 
"  private  and  selfish  ends,  but  may  be  for  what  he 
"  considers  the  best  interests  of  his  own  country." 
Now,  although  we  confess  to  feeling  little  sympathy 
even  with  this  species  of  Opportunism,  we  are  prepared 
to  concede  that  it  admits  of  plausible  defence,  and  that 
it  is  a  policy  which  has  in  more  than  one  femous  in- 
stance been  adojited  by  statesmen  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  high  public  desert.  But  we  hold  that  to 
ascribe  it  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  to  any  but  one 
or  two  of  those  politicians  who  abetted  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  attack  on  the  Union  in  i886,  is  to  put  afar  more 
favourable  construction  on  their  conduct  than  it  deserx  es. 
They  differ  from  the  latter  class  of  Opportunist  by  all  the 
momentous  moral  difference  which  separates  the  man 
who  yields  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  aheady 
formed  and  fixed  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his  country- 


men from  him  who,  because  he  sees  a  powerful 
demagogue  committed  to  the  attempt  to  inoculate 
them  with  an  entirely  novel,  false,  and  dangerous 
opinion  on  a  political  question  of  long  standing,  and 
fears  that  that  demagogue  will  be  successful,  arrayj^ 
himself  upon  his  side.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  it  is  straining  charity  to  the 
point  of  weak  indulgence  to  credit  the  Harcouuts 
and  Campbell-Bannermans  with  the  belief  that  tlie 
electorate  had  themselves  executed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
right-about-face  on  the  Irish  question  at  the  same 
moment  and  with  the  same  agility  as  himself.  No; 
they  could  not  and  did  not  believe  anything  so 
improbable  in  itself,  and  so  absolutely  unsupported  by 
evidence  of  any  kind.  What  they  did  believe  was  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "daemonic"  influence  over  the  nation 
was  so  irresistible  that  he  could  persuade  it  to  perform 
this  facing-about  evolution  in  due  time — or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  general  election  which  would  probably 
ensue  on  the  certain  repudiation  (and  they  clearly 
foresaw  no  other)  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  this  be  Opportunism,  it  is  as- 
suredly Opportunism  of  a  new  and  far  less  respectable 
kind  than  that  which  has  previously  answered  to  the 
name.  It  is  a  waiting  on  the  opportunity  of  taking- 
ad  vantage,  not  of  a  state  of  public  opinion,  but  of  fhe 
hold  of  a  particular  statesman  upon  popular  ignorance 
and  gullibility. 

That  this  is  an  appreciably  more  immoral  and  a 
vastly  more  dangerous  kind  of  Opportunism  than  the 
other  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out.  When  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  says  "that  he  does  not  think  there  is 
"  anything  necessarily  discreditable  in  it,"  the  observa- 
tion can  only  claim  our  assent  by  confining  itself 
strictly  to  the  Opportunism  which  starts  from  a  honCt 
fide  belief  that  a  self-governing  community  has  finally 
determined  upon  a  given  line  of  action,  and  that  its 
will  is  irresistible.  As  has  been  said  above,  we  have 
scant  sympathy  even  with  this  form  of  Opportunism  ; 
for  while  it  is  clearly  a  mischievous,  we  can  only  doubt- 
fully say  that  it  is  not  a  "  discreditable,"  practice  on  the 
part  of  politicians  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  an 
apparently  descending  scale  of  questionable  opinion, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  a  belief — the  truth  of  which 
their  very  act  precludes  them  from  testing — that  the 
scale  would  descend  without  their  added  weight.  But 
if  we  can  strain  a  point  to  acquit  this  class  of 
Opportunist  of  discredit,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
tend the  same  indulgence  to  the  other  class — to  the 
politicians  who  consciously  and  deliberately  aid  and 
abet  in  the  manufacture  of  a  public  opinion  which 
they  do  not  themselves  hold,  because  they  fear  that 
otherwise  it  is  going  to  be  manufactured  without  their 
assistance,  and  they  will  lose  their  share  of  the  profits 
which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  process.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  review 
the  events  of  i886,  and  his  own  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  share  in  them,  with  complete  impartiality, 
and  with  less  of  his  kindly  desire  to  make  out  as  good 
a  case  as  possible  for  an  old  poUtical  comrade,  he  will 
see  clearly  enough  that  the  conduct  of  those  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  colleagues  who  "  went  over "  with  him 
can  be  explained  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
then  state  of  public  opinion,  actual  or  supposed.  Their 
motive  of  action  can  be  compressed  into  the  simple 
formula — that  they  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  "  bound 
"  to  win,"  and  backed  him  accordingly.  They  are  not 
worthy  to  be  described  by  any  title  of  so  much  dignity 
as  that  of  mistaken  politicians  ;  they  are  simply  un- 
lucky gamblers,  who  staked  their  money  on  a  suj>er- 
stition  and  lost  it. 
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PORTRAIT  OF   MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

THERE  was  no  reason  why  the  second  reading  of 
the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  should  have  taken  up 
much  more  time  than  was  required  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  introducing  the  measiu-e.  But  as  the  political 
Dissenter  is  with  us,  and  is  what  he  is,  waste  of  time 
over  the  second  reading  was  to  be  expected.  The 
waste  might  have  been  worse,  and  part  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  an  amusing,  and  even  in  an  inform- 
ing, way.  For  this  good  fortune  the  House  had 
to  thank,  first,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  then  Mr. 
Gladstone — Mr.  Lloyd  George  because  he  gave  an 
example  of  the  political  Dissenter  in  a  phase  of 
his  activity  about  which  we  shall  use  no  adjective, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  because  he  was  aood  enoush  to 
apply  himself  at  some  length  t  o  the  manifestly  hopeless 
task  of  enlightening  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  What 
followed  was  a  waste  of  time,  jiure  and  simple,  which 
would  have  justified  a  much  earlier  appHcation  of  the 
Closure.  When  this  test  was  at  last  applied,  it  was 
found  that  half  Thursday  evening  had  been  spent  on 
talk  over  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  which  had 
the  support  of  230  members  against  17. 

It  would  be  discomleous  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
any  man  would  ha\'e  failed  to  foresee  the  kind  of 
speech  which  would  be  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
If  the  problem  were  stated  thus — Given  a  Bill  which 
is  to  relieve  the  Church  from  a  favourite  reproach  of 
the  Dissenters  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  to  remove  a  "  criminous  clerk  "  at  a  less  cost 
than  the  half  or  even  the  whole  of  his  episcopal 
income  for  the  year,  what  line  would  a  political  Dis- 
senter take  towards  that  Bill  ?  The  answer  of  any 
tolerably  instructed  person  would,  we  are  sure,  be — 
he  would  oppose  it  because  it  is  an  interference 
by  Parliament  with  spiritual  things,  and  he  would 
probably  be  found  to  be  seriously  concerned  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Bishops  and  the  independence  of 
the  clergy.  INIr.  Lloyd  George,  though  he  allowed 
that  "  the  success  of  the  Reformation  Parliament 
"  proved  that  Parliament  was  eminently  fit  to  deal 
"  with  spiritual  affairs,"  did  not  think  that  this  Paidia- 
ment  is.  What  that  interesting  body  the  Reformation 
Parliament  exactly  was,  and  what  sjiiritual  things  it 
dealt  with,  and  how  a  mere  amendment  of  the  proce- 
dure by  which  the  removal  of  criminal  clerks  is  to  be 
made  a  quicker  and  cheaper  process  can  be  said  to  be  an 
interference  with  spiritual  things,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
did  not  explain.  He  found  it  easier  to  devote  himself 
at  some  length  to  argument  and  historical  illustration 
of  this  calibre,  all  professing  to  be  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  good  of  the  Chm-ch,  and  all,  to  be  frank,  inspired 
by  other  feelings  than  the  pressing  desire  to  save  he-r 
from  being  reheved  of  a  defect  in  her  discipline  which 
is  useful  to  the  Dissenters. 

It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  debate  that  the 
task  of  disposing  of  ]Mi-.  Lloyd  George  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Any  pronounce- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  the  subject  of  the  Church 
must  now  have  a  peculiar  interest.  The  position  of  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Establishment  who  has  been 
converted  to  partial  Disestablishment  by  a  survey  of 
the  register  for  Wales  is  one  which  makes  all  speak- 
ing on  the  theme  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The 
delicacy  of  it  is  not  lessened  when  it  falls  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  expostulate  with  an  honourable  friend 
from  Wales,  even  when  the  honourable  friend  insists 
on  making  trouble  in  a  most  annoying,  and  not  con- 
spicuously honest,  way.  The  ticklish  character  of  the 
work  explains  and  amply  justifies  a  certain  acerbity  of 
tone  from  leader  to  follower — or,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  in  this  case  from  the  ally  who  is  annoyed  to  the 
ally  who  is  causing  the  annoyance.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George,  lookinsr  at  the  whole  matter 
from  Wales,  to  oppose  a  measure  which  is  acceptable 


to  the  Church.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet 
been  persuaded  by  the  register  that  DisestabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  one  of  those  re- 
forms which  must  be  contemplated  as  necessary  in 
the  near  future.  To  offend  the  whole  when  you  would 
prefer  to  be  able  to  confine  yourself  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  is  not  good  management.  No  such 
mistake  shall  be  forced  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Therefore,  the  leader  began  by  com- 
plimenting the  follower  on  having  made  as  good  a  case 
as  the  circumstances  permitted,  and  then  went  on,  with 
a  growing  severity,  to  prove  to  him  that  the  line  he 
had  taken  only  allowed  of  the  making  of  a  very 
wretched  case  indeed.  The  line  taken  by  his  honour- 
able friend  was  that  the  BiU  would  tend  to  promote 
Disestablishment ;  but — so  said  ]\Ir.  Gladstone — "  I 
"  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of  susjjicion  that,  if  that 
"  were  a  conviction  strongly  felt  by  my  honourable 
"  iriend,  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  fund 
"  of  hostility  in  his  speech  against  the  Bill  as  he  has 
"  shown  on  this  occasion."  If  the  honourable  friend  did 
not  know  that  he  had  been  called  in  strictly  Parlia- 
mentary language  by  a  very  ugly  name,  he  must  be 
very  obtuse.  From  the  pertinacity  with  which  other 
honourable  friends  of  the  same  kidney  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  continued  to  talk  in  the  same  tone  that  he 
adopted  against  a  measure  which  is  simply  intended  to 
amend  the  Church's  powers  of  maintaining  discipline, 
we  conclude  that  they  did  know  it,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge did  not  improve  their  temper.  The  discovery  that 
he  had  to  speak  to  such  purpose  on  such  a  matter,  and 
with  such  small  fi'uit,  to  honourable  friends  with  whom 
he  has  allied  himself  on  Chm-ch  matters,  may,  perhaps, 
give  Mr.  Gladstone  matter  for  reflection — but  that  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  look-out. 


MR.  HUNTER'S  SERIOUS  JOKE. 

TT  would  be  madness  to  suspect  Mr.  Hunter  oi  a 
joke,  and  impiety  to  suggest  that,  if  he  made  one, 
it  would  be  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  expense.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  oneself  to 
believe  that  when  Mr.  Hunter  drafted  the  Govern- 
ment of  Scotland  Bill,  he  had  no  other  thought  of  a 
certain  famous  and  deceased  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill,  or  rather  that  he  thought  of  it  as  a  model  only, 
and  not  as  a  butt.  It  is  very  hard  to  rejoress  the  in- 
decent suspicion  that  every  here  and  there  in  the 
course  of  settling  its  provisions  he  was  seized  with  a 
wild  desire  to  poke  fun  at  his  revered  leader,  and, 
taking  the  general  scheme  of  his  revered  leader's  de- 
funct measure,  to  reduce  it  gently,  demurely,  even 
reverentially,  to  an  absm-dity.  His  exposition  of  his 
own  Bill  last  Tuesday  night  was,  at  any  rate,  most 
artistically  arranged  to  produce  that  impression.  Its 
main  provision  was,  he  said,  that  "  the  whole  legis- 
"  lative  work  of  Scotland  should  be  done  in  Scot- 
"  land  by  the  Scotch  members  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons,"  and  he  added  that  the  sphere  as- 
signed by  the  Bill  to  the  Scotch  legislative  body 
was  "  almost  precisely  identical  with  that  which  was 
"  provided  for  Ireland  in  the  Bill  of  1886,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  its  definitions  were  almost  precisely 
identical  with  the  loosest,  vaguest,  and  most  desperately 
disputable  definitions  that  legislator  ever  de\'ised. 
Having  thus  complacently  stated  these  primary  recom- 
mendations of  his  Bill,  ilr.  Hunter  went  on  to  show 
in  a  little  more  detail  how  it  would  work.  The  Scotch 
members  "  would  meet  in  the  autumn  to  transact 
"  Scotch  business" — that  is,  we  suppose,  after  having 
spent  the  summer  in  kindly  intermeddling  in  the 
transaction  of  English  business — and  the  Bills  passed 
by  them  (and  it  is  here  that  the  aforesaid  indecent 
suspicion  of  mockery  obtrudes  itself  the  most  impor- 
tunately) "  would  become  law  with  the  sanction  of 
"  the  Crown  and  without  the  interference  of  that 
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House,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords."  No  lettering 
here,  it  will  be  seen,  over  those  subtle  distinctions 
between  "  constitutional "  Home  Eule  and  that  other 
variety  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  once  called 
"  Fenian,"  and  now  would  rather  not  talk  about  at  all, 
if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you.  There  is  to  be  nothing  in 
Mr.  Hunter's  Home  Eule  but  the  "  golden  link  of  the 
"  Crown  " — a  provision  which,  if  it  is  not  meant  as  a 
satiric  touch  on  the  present  hesitation  and  perplexities 
of  the  Gladstonians,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  undesigned 
satire  thrown  away. 

But  the  skit  on  the  defunct  Irish  Bill  becomes 
almost  too  extravagant  in  the  provision  which  follows. 
^Ir.  Hunter  evidently  well  recollects  the  criticisms 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  encounter  from  those 
who  insisted  that  the  absence  of  any  authority,  judi- 
cial or  other,  to  prevent  the  subordinate  Legislature 
from  outstepping  its  legislative  province  was  a  fatal 
defect  in  his  scheme ;  and  in  the  Government  of  Scot- 
land BlU  this  omission  is  supplied.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  be  our  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  this  learned  body  which  is  to  decide  with 
respect  to  any  Bill  of  doubtful  constitutional  validity 
"  whether  the  Scotch  legislative  body  had  transgressed 
"  the  limits  laid  down  for  it"  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
their  deciding  that  the  Scotch  legislative  body  has  ex- 
ceeded its  powers,  then — what  ?  Why  then  "  hon. 
"  members  should  take  the  advice  of  that  Committee, 
■'  and  not  give  their  consent  to  the  Bill  if  the 
"  Committee'  decided  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
"  the  limits  laid  down."  A  Supreme  Court  which 
apparently  is  to  have  no  power  of  pronouncing 
judgment  in  rem,  and  whose  decision  will  not,  ipso 
facto,  invalidate  a  proposed  measure,  but  simply 
express  a  jjious  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  members 
of  the  legislative  body  may  respect  "  if  they  feel  like 
"  it,"  but  otherwise  need  not — this  is  a  proposal  so 
deUghtfully  instinct  with  the  "  modern  spirit  "  that 
it  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  counted  out, 
and  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it  thereby  lost. 
Still,  a  grave  discussion  would,  perhaps,  have  been  too 
serious  a  treatment  for  what  might  be  a  joke  ;  and  the 
House  took,  on  the  whole,  the  lesser  risk  of  jocularly 
treating  what  was  probably  meant  to  be  serious. 


POCKET-MEN  (THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A 
FOREIGN  CLUE-MEMBER). 

WANTED,  ACQUAINTANCES  of  BOTH  SEXES.  Must 
be  thoroughbred ;  some  brains,  not  wliolly  self-absorbed, 
some  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  No  Incumbrances. — Apply  by 
letter  first  to  X.Y.Z.  Travellers. 

IT  might  be  worth  while  to  send  this  advertisement  to 
the  Times  ;  there  are  obvious  reasons  against  the  other 
dailies.  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  more  may  be  in  my 
position,  and  I  might  regret  my  lost  solitude.  Here  I  am,  re- 
turned, after  many  years  abroad,  to  find  that  I  am  a  stranger 
and  an  alien,  and  that  my  place  knows  me  no  more.  I  looked 
for  ward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  my  relations  and  fiiends, 
and  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  finding  my  sisters 
more  or  less  absorbed  in  their  childi'en,  and  my  brothers  in 
then*  dogs  and  stables,  politics,  (kc,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  them  playing  the  fool  with  Lady  Merrygoround  and 
Mrs.  Fatfoozlum,  and  my  sisters  never  to  be  seen,  luncheon 
and  dinner  excepted,  without  their  Pocket-Men,  and  not 
to  be  seen  at  all  half  the  time,  because  they  are  basking  in 
the  society  of  these  chevaliers.  In  London  it  is  bad  enough, 
in  country  houses  it  becomes  intolerable.  And  what  on 
earth  does  it  all  mean  ? 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  incumbrances  as  dogs  ; 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  children,  provided  always 
one  gets  some  attention  from  their  mothers,  and  is  not 
tempted  to  perjure  one's  soul  away  by  unlimited  appeals 
for  admiration,  or  to  listen  to  innumerable  anecdotes  of 
their  pointless  sayings  and  doings.  Childien  are  at  least 
a  natural  incumbrance,  and  women  who  are  mothers  owe 
something  to  their  ofispring ;  but  a  Pocket-Man  !  a  diseased, 
morbid  excrescence,  contemptible  in  himself,  and  making 
the  woman  he  appreciates  equally  contemptible — a  simulated 


passion,  a  simulated  flirtation — what  a  sorry  sight  is  this ! 
And  the  Pocket-Man  has  not  even  the  relative  meiit  of 
originality ;  he  is  but  a  reappearance.  He  belongs  to  a  race 
which  has  wandered  through  society  undei'  different  names 
through  all  time.  Now  the  little  gentleman  appears  in 
attendance  to  and  from  Roman  baths  (to  mention  only 
more  recent  times) ;  then,  after  a  rest,  he  does  duty  in  the 
Renaissance,  with  Floi-entine  ladies  babbling  diluted  Greek 
philosophy  and  toying  with  gems  under  the  olives.  He  led 
the  fashion  in  Floi'ence,  but  was  vigoi'ously  followed  in 
varying  degrees  of  refinement  in  all  the  Italian  cities. 
He  takes  a  slightly  diffei'ent  shape,  and  less  pretentious, 
as  the  centuries  pass  by,  and  blossoms  under  tlie  Grand 
Monarque  and  his  wretched  successor  with  a  most  ingenuous 
frivolity,  in  Parisian  dress,  with  much  use  of  pockethand- 
kerchief  and  fan,  and  stilted  quotings  fi'om  poor  Minerva's 
schools.  Then  we  see  him  in  less  goi-geous  clothes,  with  more 
dirt  and  less  varnish,  valeting,  in  little  German  Courts,  German 
ladies  who  heavily  try  to  flirt,  and  often  succeed  in  moie 
than  accomjjlishing  the  fullest  developments  of  that  noble  art. 

And  imitators  have  never  been  lacking  in  select  sets  of 
London  society.  There  have  always  been  stiuy  members 
of  this  miserable  race  in  every  country  and  society ;  but 
as  a  race  they  have  only  blossomed  imder  circumstances 
specially  favourable — suiToundings,  I  should  say,  pecu- 
liarly in  harmony  ^vith  the  inner,  essential,  rotten  possi- 
bilities of  this  parasitic  growth.  I  have  returned,  as  I 
said,  to  find  myself  a  stranger,  too  young  to  settle  down  to 
club  life,  too  old  to  be  a  Pocket-Man  with  any  self-respect, 
and  I  am  therefore  a  keen  and  unprejudiced  observer 
of  the  men  and  ways  of  to-day.  Having  sickened  of 
Belgravia  and  the  regions  around,  I  wandered  out  to  the 
other  world,  to  the  stir  and  full  hfe  of  Commercial  Road, 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  There  I  sauntered  idly  along, 
speculating,  in  the  glare  of  gas-jets  illuminating  gaudy 
drapers'  shops,  what  Besant  means  by  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  the  East  End,  with  its  great  highways  thi-onged 
with  jostling  hilarious  crowds,  the  broad  pavements  en- 
livened by  coster-trucks,  petty  fairings,  peep-shows,  and 
travelluig  quacks  of  all  kinds ;  and  confidential  remarks  in 
every  other  shop-window,  or  encouraging  rhymes  as  sign- 
boards, relating  to  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  within,  or 
inviting  the  passer-by  to  slake  his  thirst  or  bait  his  hunger. 
So  on  and  on  I  sauntered  one  evening  a  month  ago,  and 
all  unexpected  found  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  Pocket- 
Man.  For  here  in  the  highways  of  Stepney  and  White- 
chapel  the  boys  and  girls  streamed  by,  every  Jack  with 
his  Jill ;  and,  judging  by  the  naked  eye,  the  Jacks  were 
on  an  average  men  of  i6,  and  the  Jills  young  women 
of  13  or  14.  Many  were  older,  no  doubt;  the  average 
looks  were  unattractive  ;  the  average  topics  of  conver- 
sation were  very  avei'age  indeed,  and  not  seldom  there 
was  silence  enlivened  by  flashes  of  pithy  coarse  witticisms, 
shouts  and  roars  of  laughter ;  hut  "  eveiy  Jack  had  his 
Jill,  so  why  not  I  ?  "  or,  it  might  be  rendered,  "  every  Jill 
ha.s  her  Jack,  so  must  I."  Fired  by  this  idea,  I  turned 
into  the  People's  Palace  to  see  whether  within  its  ele- 
vating precincts,  in  the  superior  air  of  Bethnal  Green, 
the  same  delights  prevailed.  Not  so ;  here  were  men 
and  lads  without  incumbrances  ;  a  few  had  a  woman  with 
them,  a  certain  number  of  women  were  thei'e  with  then" 
families  (poor  souls !),  and  there  were  many  young  couples, 
some  with  a  perambulator,  some  without,  but  the  genuine 
Jack-and-Jill  business  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  sat  down  by  a 
middle-aged  man,  and,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  at 
conversation,  I  went  to  the  point,  and  asked  how  it  was 
there  were  so  many  men  and  boys  here  without  their- 
"  young  ladies,"  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves.  He 
smiled  grimly,  and,  observing  that  he  knew  me — "  You're 
one  of  the  newspaper  lot" — he  found  his  tongue,  and 
explained  that,  to  begin  with,  the  same  class  "  as  went 
in  for  your  gal  when  you  and  she  is  babies  "  did  not 
come  to  the  People's  Palace,  as  a  rule ;  but,  '•  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  gals  by  coming,  no  doubt  the  Palace 
'ud  be  full  of  them.  It's  not  that  they  like  it  or  want 
it  really,  it's  fashion.  Fashion  fools  us  all.  I  was  one 
once.  These  young  fellows  and  boys  is  older  than  you  take 
them,  but  though  they  likes  their  young  ladies  now  and 
again,  they're  as  comfortable  as  possible  free  of  them  for  a 
few  hom-s."  "And  the  girls?  What  do  they  say  about 
it  ? "  "  That's  another  matter,"  he  answered,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  ;  '  they  can't  appear  in  j^ublic,  leastways  in  their 
pubHc,  A\ithout  a  young  man.  They  would  be  pointed  at  as 
a  slowgoer  if  they  have  any  looks  or  go,  or  diess  worth 
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the  name  for  occasions.  If  they  ai-e  downi-ight  ngly  and 
not  much  spirit,  and  not  a  hoistrige  to  their  'at,  as  tliey 
put  it,  they'd  be  pointed  at  as  a  gal  who  can't  get  a  young 
man."  "  Does  it  genei'ally  mean  business  1 "  At  this 
my  companion  stai-ed  at  me,  and  roared  with  laughter. 
"  Business !  You  don't  know  us  up  here,  that's  plain. 
Sometimes  it  ends  in  business,  and  in  bad  business  too, 
or  in  marrying ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  means  as 
much  as  one  of  theii-  feathers  or  Piccadillys  or  sham 
jewlry.  It's  fashion  and  vanity  and  that  hooks  the  men  ; 
and  the  man's  amused,  and  feels  important  {translate  inte- 
resting), and  as  if  they  was  men,  and  when  they  ai'e  men 
they  flatters  themselves  they  look  extra  manly  and  genteel 
witli  a  lady  on  their  aim,  and  enjoys  a  cheap  imj^oitance 
without  tiie  hanxiety  of  a  family."  "  Cheap  importance," 
"Fashion,"  "Vanity";  these  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel!  So 
much  for  Pocket-Men  and  their  temporary  owners. 

I  could  grumble  on  as  to  the  few  women  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  are  "  .slowgoers,"  and  who  keep  no  Pocket-Men, 
but  who  are  so  absorbed  in  politics  and  societies,  and  who 
are  so  generally  on  the  fuss  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  to 
be  had  fiom  them  either.  I  ought  to  own  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  one  or  two  delightful  women  who 
seem  able  to  do  their  duty  by  husbands,  chikh'en,  and 
friends  ;  who  read  something  weaker  than  Zola,  less  ^iuti  id 
than  Boiu'get,  less  maudlin  than  Loti,  and  less  bilious  than 
Schopenhauer,  who  do  not  even  worship  Ibsen,  and  are 
interested  in  me  without  expecting  me  to  be  interested  in 
tiieir  dogs  or  children,  or  overmuch  in  themselves.  But 
tlie.se  are  rarer,  aves. 

As  to  the  woman  who  cannot  have  a  Pocket-Man,  I  do 
not  believe  she  exists.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Maria,"  said  a 
buxom  widow,  who  volunteered  that  she  was  about  to  re- 
marry for  the  thii-d  time — "  depend  upon  it,  it's  not  the 
looks,  it's  not  the  money,  it's  not  the  manners  as  does  it ; 
it's  the  come  'ither  in  my  heye."  And,  depend  upon  it,  the 
widow  was  right.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote,  haAnng  heard  it  I'epeated  as  an  overheai'd  con- 
versation in  omnibus-travelling ;  but  for  the  truth  of  the 
widow's  philosophy  I  will  answer.  It  is  the  come  hither  in 
the  one  eye  which,  rummnging  (to  borrow  from  the  author 
of  the  Tragic  Muse)  in  another  self-seeking  eye  (both  parties 
being  out  of  work),  attracts  and  engages  the  Pocket-Man. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  fifth  summer  exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery  is  other  tlmn  a  disappointing  one.  The 
relation  of  good  pictures  to  mediocre  ones  has  never  before 
been  so  small ;  there  ha\"e  never  befoi-e  been  so  few 
elements  in  the  show  which  could  enliven  hope  oi-  stimulate 
ciu-iosity.  It  is  a  very  singular,  and  somewhat  disheart- 
ening, fact  that  we  are  told  yeai'  after  yeai'  of  enoimous 
preparations  for  the  summer  exhibitions,  of  complaints  that 
the  granaries  of  London  will  not  contain  the  artistic 
harvest,  and  yet  art  comes  upon  us  at  last  with  a  few  ears 
of  coin  amid  a  wilderness  of  tares.  The  saddest  featui'e  of 
the  show  at  the  New  Gallery  this  year  is  the  evidence  it 
gives  of  decay,  or  at  least  of  temporary  decline,  in  the  skill 
of  a  number  of  popular  favourites.  Whei  e  this  decline  is  co- 
existent with  advancing  age  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to 
dwell  upon  it ;  but  where  it  shows  itself  in  the  work  of  men 
who  ai'e  in  the  piime  of  youth,  and  the  subjects  of  universal 
flattery,  we  hold  it  a  foolish  kindness  to  suppi-ess  comment. 
We  will  therefore  say  that  pei'haps  the  most  annoying  cir- 
cumstance connected  this  year  with  the  New  Gallery  is 
that  Mr.  Swan,  for  the  first  time,  has  exhibited  a  bad 
picture. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  Gallery,  we  may  point  out 
that  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  his  school  ai'e  eiitii'ely  uni'epre- 
.sented,  an  omi.ssion  wliicli  removes  one  attractive  feature 
from  the  exhibition.  What  is  called  "  imaginative  "  art  is 
well  supported  hj  Mi'.  Watts,  and  by  the  singular  Belgian 
artist,  M.  Fernand  Khnoplf,  but  somewhat  languidly  by 
the  other  painters  ambitious  to  excel  in  this  class.  The 
higher  decorative  painting  is  perhaps  better  represented 
than  the  former  section,  with  really  notable  woi'k  by  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Albert  Moore. 
Studies  of  single  figures  of  eminent  quality  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  Collier,  by  Mrs.  Swynnerton  (who  makes  a 
stride  forward  this  year),  and  Mr.'  Robert  Macbeth.  Six 
or  se\-en  of  the  portraits  are  of  unusually  high  merit,  in  the 


hands  of  some  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  in 
those  of  ;Mr.  Herkomer,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  the  Princess 
Louise.  In  landscape  the  lionoui's  of  the  year  lie  with  Mr. 
North,  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  and  Mr.  East.  If  the  reader 
will  glance  over  this  list,  he  will  see  that  it  contains  but 
one  name,  or  perhaps  two,  which  are  not  universally  re- 
cognized. So  far  as  the  New  Gallery  is  concerned,  indeed, 
1892  does  not  seem  likely  to  present  us  with  any  vei-y 
.stai'tling  novelties. 

In  some  respects  the  most  interesting  picture  at  the 
New  Gallery  is  "  I  lock  my  door  upon  myself"  (78),  by 
M.  Fernand  Khnopff.  What  the  exact  subject  is  is 
diflicult  to  define.  In  a  room  panelled  with  rare 
coloured  marbles,  a  gii'l  with  pale  cheeks  and  frantic 
eyes,  seen  in  full  face,  kneels  before  a  .slab  on  which 
black  draperies  are  outspread.  This  looks  like  a  bier, 
but  no  corpse  is  apparent ;  it  is  prolmbly  the  prepara- 
tion for  her  own  entombment.  Above  her  head  is  placed  a 
white  marble  head  of  Morpheus,  with  a  blue  wing  extended. 
Between  the  funereal  slab  and  the  spectator  rise  three 
stalks  of  withering  orange-lilies.  Extremely  odd,  this  com- 
position is  at  the  same  time  undeniably  charming.  The 
colour  is  quite  exquisite,  and  there  is  a  distinguished  novelty 
about  the  arrangement  of  tones  which  is  fascinating. 
Caviare  to  the  general  with  a  vengeance,  this  sti'ange  pro- 
duction will  exercise  a  great  attraction  upon  some  artistic 
natui'cs,  and  in  the  dearth  of  anything  novel  it  claims  a 
word  of  welcome.  Immediately  below  M.  Khnopff's  com- 
position hangs  a  large  and  important  woik  by  Mr.  Watts, 
"Sic  Transit"  (77),  which  also  deals  mysteriously  with 
mortality.  A  dead  personage,  concealed  under  his  shroud, 
holds  the  centre  of  the  canvas :  while  by  his  side,  and 
between  him  and  the  spectator,  the  vaiious  objects  which 
s^veetened  life  to  him  are  strewn  upon  the  floor.  Here 
ai'e  the  lute,  the  cup,  the  folio,  the  swoi-d,  rich  draperies, 
and  costly  armour  plunged  in  the  indignity  of  death. 
The  allegory  is  a  very  transparent  one,  and  the  moral 
common  to  all  emblematists  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  but  they  lend  themselves  to  Mr.  Watts's  cloudy  and 
solemn  coloui-ing.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  West 
lloom  hangs  another,  and  an  extremely  pleasing,  contribu- 
tion by  the  same  veteran  artist,  a  little  rosy  Love,  with 
pinions  spread  for  sails,  afloat  on  the  fi'ail  bark  of  his  own 
quiver  (24).  It  would  be  pleasant  in  this  category  to 
praise  "The  Storm  Siren"  (54)  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan.  This 
painter  has  so  many  faithful  followers  in  the  press,  who 
flatter  him  upon  all  possible  occasions,  that  it  is  probable 
that  we  .shall  hear  exactly  the  same  epithets  applied  to  this 
work  as  have  been  applied,  with  perfect  justice,  to  his 
eai'lier  pictures.  But  it  is  necessary,  although  painful,  to 
point  out  that  the  square  lines  which  frame  the  .siren's  form 
are  carelessly  ugly,  that  the  misty  scumbling  through 
which  Mr.  Swan  usually  lets  us  see  his  fine  drawing  is  hei'e 
used  to  conceal  positive  error,  that  the  colour  is  hot  and 
unplea.sing.  A  poetical  sentiment  animates  this  picture  ; 
but  the  execution  is  grievously  unwoithy  of  its  author, 
and  at  this  moment,  when  the  art  of  Mr.  Swan  is  so 
wai'inly  discussed,  he  has  done  his  rejiutation  a  severe 
wrong  in  exhibiting  so  imperfect  a  production. 

Of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "  Dreaming"  (22)  we  are 
unable  to  speak,  for  neither  on  the  press  view  nor  the 
pi'ivate  view  was  it  in  its  place.  If  all  artists  allowed 
themselves  these  fi-eaks,  no  exhibition  would  ever  be  pos- 
sible. "  A  Silent  Greeting  "( 1 5 ),  by  the  same  painter,  shows 
a  Roman  youth  dropping  a  great  bouquet  of  roses  into  the 
lap  of  a  nymph  who  sleeps,  with  an  after-dinner  flush,  on  a 
maible  seat.  This  is  pretty  enough,  lout  not  vei-y  impor- 
tant ;  nor  is  Mr.  Poynter's  "  When  the  World  was  Young  " 
(10)  more  than  a  very  pleasing  .study  in  white  and  violet; 
this  lattei',  however,  is  a  sketch  foi-  a  jiicture  which  we  are 
presently  to  see  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Poynter's 
"  Chloe  "  (57)  is  a  bold  experiment  in  the  Pompeian  mode 
of  decoration.  The  white-i-obed  figure,  holding  ii  gi'eat  lyi'e, 
sits,  as  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  against  a  background  of 
dead  unbroken  black.  The  only  touch  of  colour  is  found 
in  the  yellow  fillets  which  flutter  from  the  pilasters  of  the 
window.  This  is  hardly  pleasing  as  a  gallery-picture,  but 
would  probably  be  effective  in  a  room  specially  adapted 
for  its  reception.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood's  "  Ganymede  "  (52)  is 
slight,  but  graceful  and  agreeable.  What  the  meaning 
may  be  of  Mrs.  Swynnerton's  "Mater  Triumphalis"  (187) 
we  cannot  guess ;  it  represents  a  naked  woman,  stand- 
ing by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  with  a  jewelled  crown  at  her 
feet.    The  figure,  at  all  events,  is  modelled  with  very  great 
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solidity  and  skill,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  soundest  piece  of 
work  of  this  class  to  be  met  with  at  the  New  Gallery. 
This  large  study,  and  the  modern  composition  of  a  gii-1 
leaning  on  a  stile,  called  "Mid-Summer"  (47),  show  that 
Mrs.  Swynnerton  has  greatly  advanced  in  power  as  a 
painter.  Her  future  contributions  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Stanhope  Foi-bes's  "Jean,  Jeanne  et  Jeannette" 
(190),  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  goat,  has  some  exceedingly 
■delicate  passages  of  brush-work  in  it.  It  hangs  by  one 
•of  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  graceful  Dutch  interiors,  "  The 
"Wool- Winders  "  (191)-  In  the  place  of  honour  in  the  West 
Koom  is  hung  a  somewhat  elaboiute  example  of  Mr.  Albert 
TVIoore,  called  "A  Reverie"  (104),  a  girl  ^v-ith  a  fan,  seated 
in  a  throne,  a  blue  wrapper  round  her  head,  but  all  the 
•other  hues  combinations  of  green,  grey,  and  orange.  This 
decorative  study  has  dignity  and  charm.  In  Mr.  Macbeth's 
" Alsatian  Flower  Stall"  (166)  all  is  beautiful,  except  the 
face  of  the  vendor.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
Foibes  are  among  those  whose  works  we  commonly  delight 
in,  and  on  this  occasion  prefer  to  pass  over  in  silence.  We 
must  leave  for  another  occasion  the  landscapes  and  the 
portraits,  the  latter  being  of  special  interest  and  import- 
:anjce. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  POLATs^D. 

IT  is  not  in  the  morbid  psychology  of  the  modei-n  theatre, 
or  in  the  feverish  bustle  of  our  times,  that  one  could 
find  a  parallel  or  a  key  to  the  activity  referred  to  in  a 
former  article.    Boguslawski  was  neither  the  director  of  a 
subsidized  house  forcing  on  the  public  his  official  dilet- 
tantism  in  literature  and  art ;  nor  was  he  the  great  wTiter 
who  tries  to  realize  an  ideal  or  a  doctrine  with  all  lite- 
rary and  artistic  means  at  his  disposal ;  least  of  all  was 
he  the  enterprising  tradesman  who  smells  thousands  in 
a   venture.     Boguslawski   was   a   Pole   before  all,  and 
wherever  there  was  anything  to  be  done  for  the  national 
theatre  he  was  sure  to  be  on  the  spot.    Fighting  here 
against  moriopoly,  there   against   French,  German,  and 
Italian  companies,  he  triumphs  over  one,  comes  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  others ;  now  prosperous,  now  in  distress, 
now  struggling  with  jealousy  and  intrigue,  he  emerges  out 
of  adversity  and  struggles  with  his  dignity  intact ;  giving  a 
patriotic  performance  in  one  place,  erecting  a  temporary 
thjeatre  in  another,  he  finds  time  to  write,  to  translate,  to 
instruct  his  artists — and  alone  accomplishes  in  thirty-six 
years  the  work  of  centuries  and  generations.    As  an  actor, 
considered  by  the  French  a  disciple  of  Talma,  compared  by 
the  Germans  to  Ifiland,  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  masters ;  but  foi-eseeing  the  French  school  and  shun- 
ning the  inflated  bathos  of  the  German,  he  is  nearer 
nature  than  either.    As  a  stage-manager,  he  proj^ounds  in 
his  theory  of  dramatic  art  and  mise  en  scene  principles 
which  make  him  in    181 2  the  precursor  of  the  famous 
Chronegk  of  the  Meiningen ;  as  director,  he  prejiares  wisely 
future  generations  of  artists ;  as  organizer  he  constitutes 
his  artists  into  a  society  on  principles  put  into  practice  a 
short  time  afterwards  by  Napoleon's  Decret  de  Moscou  sur 
la  C omedie  Fran^aise  ;  finally,  as  a  practical  man,  he  un- 
derstands how  to  make  the  most  of  his  public,  of  that 
historical  spectator  who  after  a  performance  of  Sauiin's 
Bewerley  ofiered  to  pay  the  hero's  debts  rather  than  to  see 
.a  good  man  go  to  the  dogs.     The  work  of  Niemcewicz 
plays  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  theatre  more  or  less  the 
pai't  of  Les  Noces  de  Figaro.    An  outcome  of  criticism,  it 
enters  more  than  Zablocki's  Sarmatism  into  the  study 
of  social  evils,  and  giving  merriment  to  some,  provokes 
the  wi-ath  of  others ;  whilst  Boguslawski's  piece,  the  result 
of  heartfelt  and  desired  hope,  revives  all  enthusiasms. 
The  Return  of  the  Deputy  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  stormy 
scenes  of  the  Four  Years'  Diet;  The  Cracovians  and.  the 
Mountaineers  evokes  the  memories  of  the  heroic  impulse  of 
the  nation  in  1794.    After  the  defeat  of  Kosciuszko,  the 
Supreme  National  Council,  in  solemn  assembly,  recom- 
mending "  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,"  votes  a  subsidy 
to  Boguslawski,  and  the  title  of  "  good  citizen "  to  be 
engraved  later  on  his  tomb  (1829) ;  and  this  was  but 
justice,  for  Boguslawski  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

After  Boguslawski's  withdrawal  the  theatre  had  to  follow 
simply  a  route  already  traced,  and,  thanks  to  the  liberal 
riale  in  Poland  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Polish 
theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Osinski  and  Dmuszewski, 


was  able  to  keep  its  national  character.  But  with  the 
change  of  rule  that  character  is  gradually  altered,  and  from 
1830  disappears  little  by  little.  The  theatre  becomes  a 
Government  institution,  is  placed  in  a  grandiose  building 
by  Carazzi  (terminated  in  1833,  and  quite  recently  entirely 
rebuilt  according  to  every  modei'n  device  and  improvement), 
and  thei'e  is  every  outwaitl  sign  of  prosperity  in  the  business 
of  an  excellent  company,  patronized  by  a  well-disposed 
public.  But  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution  are 
no  more  there.  The  revolution  of  November  is  the  begin- 
ning of  that  reaction,  for  the  expression  of  which  there  is 
no  I'oom  in  the  theatre  of  an  oppi'essed  people ;  and  the 
Polish  theatre  becomes  accordingly,  for  a  time,  the  least 
literary  manifestation  of  a  period  which  sees  the  national 
poetry  rising  to  heights  peopled  with  universal  master- 
pieces. ' 

One  can  imagine  with  what  delight  M.  Scribe  was  hailed 
in  the  official  theatrical  sphere.  Here  was  a  man  who 
did  not  make  anybody  think  or  feel,  whose  laughter  does 
not  set  any  satirical  velleities  in  motion,  whose  tears  have 
not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  Weltschmerz !  What 
excellent  food  for  a  society  condemned  to  superficial  life  ! 
The  melodramas,  the  vaudevilles,  the  comedies  of  Scribe 
were  the  fiishion  everywhere,  but  most  of  all  in  Poland,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason.  The  facility  with  which  the 
complications  of  an  intrigue  are  disposed  of  at  one's  heart's 
desire,  the  peal  of  laughter  saving  a  situation  apparently 
without  issue,  the  persecuted  innocence  and  the  punishment 
of  the  persecutor — all  this  optimist  theatrical  jobbery  was 
pi'obably  a  solace  to  a  people  struggling  incessantly  with 
adversity  and  dominated  by  a  sense  of  a  grave  historical 
iniquity  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  And  then,  what 
opportunities  in  existing  circumstances  for  the  actors  !  M. 
Scribe's  world  of  noble  heroes,  immaculate  angels,  and  in- 
fernally black  villains,  repi-esented  at  a  time  when  the 
WTitten  thought  was  at  the  mercy  of  unheard-of  rigours, 
gained  in  intensity  by  the  power  of  the  thought  sj^oken 
out.  An  intelligent  diction,  a  clever  inflection  of  the  voice, 
a  pause,  however  passing,  would  convey  not  only  what  was 
meant,  but  all  that  might  have  been  meant.  Tradition, 
study,  and  circumstances  made  of  Polish  actors  of  that 
time  real  dramatic  entities.  Besides  those  already  named 
we  have  Piasecki  (grand  jeune  jjremier),  a  dramatic  lover 
full  of  fire  ;  Werowski,  an  incomj^arable  tragedian  ;  Zdano- 
wicz,  a  first-rate  low  comedian ;  Leontine  Halpert,  a  wor  thy 
heiress  of  the  great  Leddchowska,  who  as  Lady  Macbeth 
was  pronounced  superioi'  to  Mrs.  Siddons  by  Englishmen 
who  came  expressly  for  the  purjDose  of  seeing  her,  and  the 
pretty  Dazskiewicz,  an  ingenue.  Darison  belonged  also  to 
the  company ;  but  the  frame  was  too  small  for  his  cosmo- 
politan genius,  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  proved 
a  better  field  for  his  ti-iumphs. 

As  everywhere,  as  always,  an- opposition  was  started  by  a 
group  of  "  independent  young  men."  After  a  series  of 
successful  performances  in  one  of  the  small  halls  of  the 
"  Charitable  Society  "  and  some  petty  quarrels,  both  troupes 
amalgamated  (1836),  with  excellent  results.  Amongst  the 
newcomers  were  Panczykowski,  a  comedian  of  remarkable 
vei've,  and  Jasinski,  who  soon  abandoned  a  successful  career 
for  the  Directorial  chair.  Actor  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
self-taught  litterateur,  caiing  for  plays  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  efi'ect,  Jasinski  will  remain  as  the  type  of  an  in- 
genious stage-manager  rather  than  an  artistic  director-. 
But  how  can  one  quarrel  with  a  man  who  in  both  theatres 
(the  Grand  Theatre  and  the  Theatre  of  Var'ieties,  both  in 
the  same  building)  performs  with  incessant  zeal  every  ojiera, 
comedy,  ballet,  and  melodrama  1  How  can  one  blaiue  the 
quality  of  the  repertory  when  the  interpreters  ai'e  the 
poetical  Komorowski,  the  inimitable  Zolkowski,  Krolikowski 
the  future  creator  of  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe,  Rychter  who  will  revive  the  extinct  Polish  type  1 
And  who  cared  then  for  legitimate  drama  or  real  tragedy 't 
The  public  had  enough  of  it  in  everyday  life. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  is  announced,  though  we  believe  not  correctly,  that 
the  delegates  of  the  foreign  bondholders  of  Portugal 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  delegate  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  who  met  them  in  Paris  iir  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  debt.    It  will 
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be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  announced  some  little  time  ago  that  it 
■would  be  able  to  pay  for  several  years  to  come  no  moi-e 
than  half  the  interest  upon  its  foreign  debt,  and  it  laid 
two  alternative  proposals  before  the  bondholders.  One 
■vvas  to  make  a  fresh  loan  of  four  millions  steiling,  which 
would  enable  the  Government  to  pay  ofl"  the  floating 
debt,  and  to  continue  paying  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
reduced  interest  upon  the  funded  debt  from  the  present 
time  forwai'd ;  the  second  was  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  the  interest  in  cash  altogether  for  two  years,  to 
waive  the  loan,  and  only  to  begin  paying  the  interest 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  Delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  bondholdeis  to  meet  a  repi'esentative  of 
the  Government,  and  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  Apparently  the  bondholders'  delegates 
rejected  the  proposal  to  suspend  cash  payments  for  two 
years,  and  they  agreed  to  the  fresh  loan  on  condition  that 
they  were  given  control  over  the  collection  of  the  moneys 
which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  jmyment  of  the  interest. 
This  the  Portuguese  Government  refused,  and  it  looked 
last  week  as  if  the  negotiations  would  come  to  notliing. 
The  delegates,  however,  were  unwilling  to  break  off  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  now  said  that  they  have  agi-eed  to  make 
the  loan  of  4  millions,  and  to  waive  their  demand  for  a 
Bondholders' Intel-national  Commission;  we  believe  matters 
have  not  got  so  far.  The  new  loan,  if  accepted,  is  to 
be  made  a  first  charge  upon  the  Customs,  and  the 
Customs  revenue  is  pledged  to  the  service  of  this  loan, 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  old  debt,  the  Govei'nment  binding  itself  to 
remit  weekly  or  monthly,  as  may  be  decided,  the  sums 
collected  to  any  bank  selected  by  the  bondholdei'S.  For 
some  time  half  the  reduced  interest  is  to  be  paid  in  paper, 
but  the  paper  so  issued  is  to  be  redeemed  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund  not  later  than  1926,  or  in  thirty-four  years. 
The  pi-oposal  seems  to  us  objectionable  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  Poi'tuguese  Government  is  banki'upt,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  only  half  the  interest  it  has  con- 
tracted to  pay.  It  would  be,  therefore,  altogether  un- 
wise and  imprudent  to  make  it  a  fresh  loan.  Of  course  part 
of  the  money  would  pay  off  the  floating  debt ;  but  surely  the 
bondholders  have  no  interest  in  paying  off  the  floating  debt 
and  so  encom'nging  bankers  to  make  further  advances  to 
the  Government  by-and-bye.  The  remainder  of  the  money, 
or  a  lai-ge  part  of  it  at  all  events,  would  be  employed  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  funded  debt  for  the  next  two  years ; 
in  other  words,  the  bondholders  would  themselves  find  the 
money  for  paying  the  interest  due  to  them  during  the  next 
two  yeai-s.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  fund 
the  interest  for  those  two  years.  Furthermore,  we  fail  to 
see  what  security  the  bondholders  are  offered  for  the 
due  performance  of  this  new  arrangement,  or  for  pre- 
venting fresh  boiTOwing  when  the  credit  of  Portugal 
gets  a  little  better.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the 
bondholders  cannot  expect  to  coerce  an  independent 
Govei'nment,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  from  every  point 
of  view  to  show  themselves  too  hard.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  when  they  consent 
to  cut  down  by  one-half  the  interest  due  to  them,  the 
Portuguese  Govei-nment  should  meet  them  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  give  a  i-eal  guarantee  that  it  will  not  by-and-bye 
pledge  the  revenue  relinquished  by  the  bondholders  to  new 
lenders. 

The  Directoivs  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  re- 
duced their  rate  of  discount  from  2^  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. 
As  there  was  a  demand  for  gold  in  the  open  market  for 
France,  and  as  there  is  an  expectation  that  an  Austi-o- 
Hungarian  gold  loan  will  soon  be  brought  out,  the  City 
genei-ally  did  not  expect  the  reduction.  But  the  Directors 
probably  have  good  rea.sons  for  believing  that  the  French 
demand  wall  not  amount  to  much,  and  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  will  judge  it  pi'udent  to  postpone 
the  i.ssue  of  the  expected  gold  loan. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  again  this  week  between 
39fZ.  and  4od.  per  oz.,  and  will  probably  continue  so  to 
fluctuate  for  some  time,  unless  sj^eculators  in  the  United 
States  should  be  encouraged  to  operate  largely  again  by  the 
negotiations  foi-  the  holding  of  an  International  Conference, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  President  Harrison  that  the 
Government  will  do  all  it  can  to  extend  the  use  of  silver. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  speculation  were  again  encouraged, 
for  it  is  now  cleaily  proved  that  the  market  cannot  be  per- 
manently bolstered  up  by  artificial  arrangements. 


At  the  fortnightly  settlement,  which  began  on  Monday- 
morning,  bankers  lent  at  an  average  of  about  2  per  cent.,, 
and  many  brokers  paid  off  loans  previously  running,  while 
within  the  Stock  Exchange  the  carrying-over  lates  were  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  in  seveial  cases  stock  was  found  to  be 
scarce.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  during  the  past  two 
or  three  Aveeks  the  account  open  for  the  rise  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  speculative  selling ;  especially,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculative  selling  of  Home  Rail- 
way stocks.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  members- 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  professional  operators  are 
wrong  in  the  view  that  there  must  be  a  heavy  fall  in. 
Home  Hallway  stocks.  Those  stocks  are  now  held  almost 
entii'ely  by  investoi'S,  and  investors  will  not  sell,  for  if  they 
did  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  theii-  money. 
The  speculator  is  swayed  only  by  immediate  influences. 
He  goes  foi'  quick  profits ;  the  investoi-,  on  the  contrary, 
desires  a  secure  and  fairly  steady  income,  and  he  takes  into 
consideration  the  permanent,  not  the  temporaiy,  influences. 
The  true  investor  thinks  little,  therefore,  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  late  of  dividend  between  one  year  and  another ; 
what  he  desires  to  know  is  the  average  retui  n  upon  his 
money  for  a  series  of  years — say,  five  or  ten.  If  that 
is  satisfactory  he  is  content.  Therefore,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  investors  will  sell ;  and  if  they  will  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  serious  fall  in  Home  Hallway  stocks.  Of 
coui'se,  trade  is  bad,  and  we  fear  will  continue  bad  for 
a  couple  of  years.  The  railway  earnings  will  conse- 
quently foil  ofl",  and  with  them  the  rates  of  dividend.. 
But  after  a  while  ti'ade  will  improve  again,  trafiics  will 
increase,  and  so  will  dividends.  We  should  advise  the 
investor,  therefore,  to  pay  no  heed  to  mere  market  talk, 
and  not  to  throw  away  his  property  rashly.  Regarding 
new  investments,  we  do  not  know  any  department  so  safe 
as  the  Home  Railway.  Inter- Bouise  securities  are  too 
high.  South  American  are  too  uncertain,  and  Noi-th  Ameri- 
can vary  too  rapidly.  The  depression  in  trade  will  tell  less- 
uj)on  what  are  called  passenger  lines  than  upon  the  goods 
lines.  The  residential  passenger  traflic  will  go  on  in  bad 
times  just  as  in  good  times  ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
some  diminution  of  pleasure  traflic,  it  will  not  be  great. 
There  is  consequently  not  likely  to  be  much  falling  off  in 
the  dividends  of  the  passenger  lines.  Amongst  the  heavy 
lines,  as  they  are  called,  those  will  suffer  most  which  are 
dependent  upon  one  or  two  great  industries,  such  as  coal 
and  iron  ;  while  those  will  suffer  least  which  serve  extensive 
districts  with  varied  industries.  While,  then,  we  hold  that 
thei-e  will  not  be  a  serious  fall  in  the  Home  Railway  market,, 
speaking  generally,  some  stocks  will  be  steadier  than  others,, 
and  the  investor  should  carefully  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  the  prospects  of  the  particular  security  he  thinks 
of  buying. 

The  bimetallists  are  making  strong  efforts  just  now  to> 
induce  the  Government  to  assist  in  bolstering  up  the  price 
of  silver,  and  they  are  sujaported  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. The  monometallists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
moving,  because  they  do  not  believe  that  anything  practical 
will  be  done.  They  look  upon  the  whole  movement,  in- 
short,  as  a  delusion.  But  there  would  be  an  uprising  of 
the  whole  capitalist  class,  headed  by  the  bankers,  if  there 
appeai-ed  any  i-eal  danger  of  introducing  changes  into  our 
monetaiy  system,  for  that  might  affect  every  contract  in 
existence. 


Consols  and  Colonial  stocks  have  all  advanced  during  the- 
week.  Consols  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  965,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^-g  ;  Indian 
Sterling  Three  per  Cents  closing  also  at  96^,  a  rise  of  §  ; 
New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  dosing  at 
95^,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closing 
at  94^,  a  rise  of  |.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
decided  fall  in  Home  Railway  stocks,  the  heaviest  decline 
being  in  ]\Iidland,  which  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
156^^,  afall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as 
much  as  2^.  Great  Eastern  closed  at  87 1,  a  fall  of  i  ;  North- 
Eastern  closed  at  153?,,  a  fall  of  |,  and  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire closed  at  107^,  a  fall  of  In  the  American  depart- 
ment there  has  been  a  very  general  downward  movement. 
Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  35^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2| ;  Union  Pacific  closed 
at  44|,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  3  ;  and  Erie  closed  at  3o|,  a  fiill 
of  |.     These  are  all  non-dividend  paying  shares,  and 
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entii-ely  unsuited  to  the  investor.  The  fall  in  Atchisons  is 
attributed  partly  to  a  speculative  attack  in  New 
York,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  borrowing  powers 
•of  the  Company  are  exhausted,  and  that  all  capital  out- 
lays in  future  will  have  to  be  out  of  revenue.  The 
Union  Pacific  fall  is  due  to  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  the  Company.  Milwaukee  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  79!,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thui'sday  of  i^.  This  stock  is  likewise  non-dividend- 
pajdng  for  the  present,  but  an  eai-ly  resumption  of  divi- 
dend payments  is  expected.  It  is,  however,  not  yet 
suited  to  the  investor  proper.  Coming  now  to  the  divi- 
■dend-paying  shares,  which  are  largely  held  for  investment, 
New  York  Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  1165,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i ;  Lake  Shore 
■closed  at  1365,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  2,  and  Illinois 
Central  closed  at  105,  a  fall  of  25.  Argentine  railway 
stocks,  notwithstanding  the  continued  decline  in  the 
gold  premium,  have  all  given  way  this  week.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  closed 
.at  28-31,  a  fall  of  i ;  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinal  y  closed  at  63-5,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  63-5,  a  fall  of  3  ;  and  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  58-60,  also  a  fall  of  3.  But  the 
Government  Bonds  advanced.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
■closed  at  67I-,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at 
58I,  also  a  rise  of  ^.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
•closed  at  58,  a  fall  of  h  ;  Greek  1884  Bonds  closed  at  64^,  a 
fall  of  |;  and  the  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  55^,  a  fall  of  i. 
In  most  inter- Bourse  securities,  however,  there  has  been  a 
recovery.  Portuguese  closed  at  27,  a  rise  of  ^;  Spanish 
•closed  at  Sgj^j,  a  rise  of  ;  and  Russian  closed  at  93J,  a 
rise  of  |. 


fantOme  D'OCCIDENT. 

THE  pallid  sun  was  setting,  wan  and  flickering  as  a 
wasted  moon,  on  the  sepulchral  waters  of  the  Seine. 
A  weak  wind,  weary  \\-ith  its  quest  for  the  Infinite,  and 
faint,  as  it  were,  with  prenatal  memories,  was  walking  the 
■Quais  ;  the  dead  red  leaves  of  the  autumnal  limes  wliispei'ed 
as  they  fled  before  its  breath — whispered,  too,  the  fluttered 
leaves  of  old  romances  shaken  on  the  stalls.  All  was  de- 
-cadent,  all  melancholy ;  all  had  that  inscrutable  fragrance 
as  of  the  close  of  an  epoch.  Women,  fair,  and  strange,  and 
-exotic,  were  gathering  on  the  Quais  near  the  Institute. 
They,  like  the  wailing  wind,  seemed  to  seek  for  something 
remembered,  something  lost  ;  they,  like  the  wind,  were 
wailing.  Loti,  Loti,  came  soft  and  melodious  ft'om  their 
alien  lips ;  -with  this  one  sound  for  watchword  and  for  guide, 
they  had  roamed  from  the  far-olF  shores  and  the  havens  of 
lands  unvisited.  One,  and  of  the  fairest,  a  slim  brown 
shape,  clad  in  little  but  the  purple  flowers  and  glossy  leaves 
of  the  -pandanus,  had  flitted  hither  from  the  fairy  harbours 
of  Tahiti. 

"  Pierre,  where  art  thou  % "  she  murmured  in  the  soft 
accents  of  Polynesia.  "  Wliere  art  thou,  Pierre  %  Many  a 
year  has  flown  since  we  loitered  by  the  waterfalls,  beneath 
the  filmy  spray,  below  the  filmy  fern-trees.  When  thou 
didst  depart,  '  Dry,'  thou  saidst  to  me,  '  these  pearly 
fugitives !  Round  is  a  tear,  my  island  nymph,  and  round 
-are  aU  the  worlds  !  What  are  they  but  tears  that  roll  dowii 
the  cheek  of  the  Infinite,  reflecting  for  a  moment  or  a  cycle 
a  thousand  rainbow  hues — so  fall  thy  tears,  so  fell  the 
-spheres,  throughout  all  time,  all  space,  innumerable  and  un- 
remembered ! '  Sweet  words  and  sad,  my  Loti !  And 
thou,  where  art  thou,  Loti  ?  Ah,  Spectre  of  the  West, 
whither  have  the  ^vinds  wafted  thee,  far  from  our  eyes  and 
■ears?  Something  whispers  to  me,  through  the  fragrant 
and  purple  lapses  of  the  tropic  twilight,  that  I  shall  only 
find  thy  grave.  There  would  I  kneel :  there  weep,  and 
then,  methinks,  my  grief  might  be  assuaged,  and  my  dreams 
might  no  more  be  haunted  by  thy  shape." 

"  Tell  me,  shepherds,"  the  fiiir  Tahitian  exclaimed  to  the 
perplexed  gens  d'armes,  "  have  ye  seen  my  Loti  anywhere  ? 
His  raiment  is  like  my  own,  and  like  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson's 
in  Bkick  and  White  ;  like  me,  he  is  crowned  with  pandanus 
flowers,  and  robed  in  the  ii-agrant  leaves  of  the  pandanus. 
Or  know  ye  of  liis  sepulchre  in  the  haunted  woodlands  of 
Broceliande  ? " 

There  came  no  answer  from  the  throng,  no  murmur  of 
response,  and  the  fair  Tahitian  was  soon  absorbed  in  Le 
Manage  de  Loti 


"  Loti !  Loti !  "  exclaimed  a  lovely  moon-faced  Circassian; 
her  face  veiled  like  the  moon's  by  a  cloud,  in  the  yashmak 
pi'escribed  by  the  custom  of  Islam.  "  O  wan  waters  of 
the  Seine,  flowing  beneath  the  ghostlike  poplar  trees  !  why 
are  ye  not  the  dancing  waves  of  the  Golden  Horn  ? 
Ah,  penny  steamer,  why  ai  t  thou  not  the  light  cacique 
that  bore  the  bm-den  of  our  loves  ?  How  empty  is  Pai'is  ; 
and  my  heart,  too,  is  empty,  and  empty  is  my  soul. 
In  di'eams  of  the  night  I  have  met  him,  and  heard  his 
voice  that  called  on  me  fi'om  far,  fi'om  far  away.  On 
what  ocean  doth  he  wander,  what  women  doth  he  woo  1  or 
shall  I  find  but  the  grass  of  the  grave  and  the  funereal 
fragrance  of  the  violet  ?  Tell  me,  shepheixls,  have  ye  seen 
my  Loti  anywhere  He  is  clad  in  the  luiment  of  the 
Osmanli,  in  the  turbaw  and  the  caftan  ;  he  is  girt  with  the 
scimetar  of  the  Faithful.  Sir,  hast  thou  seen  him?"  and 
the  beautiful  Aziyade  turned  appealingly  to  a  pale,  swai't 
sti'anger,  with  dark  and  melanholy  eyes. 

'Twas  M.  Zola,  but  he  was  engaged  on  a  novel  about 
Parisian  omnibus  men,  and  was  lupidly  taking  notes  in  a 
little  book, 

u     .  .                 " 

)         ?         ^         )         )        ?        J        >        ?        J        ?        ?  J 

said  M.  Zola,  in  the  naturalistic  language  of  the  strange 
race  among  whom  he  was  prosecuting  his  disinterested 
reseai'ches ;  and  the  fixir  Circassian  mutely  gazed  at  the 
crepuscular  and  star-embroidered  heavens.  Then,  crowned 
with  peach-blossoms,  came  Mme.  Chiysantheme,  the 
almond-eyed  Musmi  of  remote  Japan. 

"  Thy  silver  rang  ti'ue  to  the  hammer,  0  my  Loti !  and 
true  rang  my  heart,  though  thou  knew't^t  it  not.  Where, 

0  mariner,  is  thy  tomb  1  for  that  thou  canst  live  apart  from 
me  I  believe  not.  Ah  cold  grey  sky  of  the  Noi'th,  ah 
temples  that  know  not  Shinto,  ah  gai-dens  that  are  not 
perfumed  with  tea,  whei'e  hide  ye  my  adoi'ed  one  %  O 
hovises  that  are  not  builded  of  paper,  how  stern  ye  look,  and 
how  perdurable,  but  not  so  enduring  as  my  love !  Tell  me, 
sir,  in  what  land  his  dust  rej^oses,  what  willows  wave  above 
his  tomb  ? "  and  Mme.  Chrysanth^me  turned  to  M.  Georges 
Ohnet ;  but  he  was  making  a  study  of  fashionable  life,  and 
was  purchasing  a  cheap  second-hand  set  of  "  Gyp's  "  treatises 
from  a  houquiniste  on  the  Quai ;  and,  moreover,  he  knew 
not  the  melodious  language  of  Yokohama.  So  he,  too,  was 
silent. 

None  answered,  none  replied  to  the  wanderers,  none 
spoke  in  any  one  of  their  many  dialects — Lapp  and  Finnish, 
Icelandic,  Samoan,  Fijian — all  was  silence ;  only  the  long 
wash  of  the  wave  of  Seine  chimed  in  with  their  complaints. 
And  is  it  not  so  with  life — a  vague  space  haunted  by  half- 
remembei'ed  voices,  peopled  by  half-forgotten  shapes,  moved 
by  phantom  memoiies  of  what  was  once,  or  of  what  we 
dreamed  to  have  been,  in  who  knows  what  lost  and  wan- 
dering star  ?  Canst  thou  tell  me  the  secret  that  is 
whispered  by  the  autumn  leaves  as  they  l  ustle  on  the  grass, 
or  the  meaning  of  the  message  of  the  moonlight?  There 
are  odours,  fragrances,  that  win  a  subtle  way  to  the  inmost 
chambers  of  the  brain  and  the  withdrawing-place  of  the 
spirit.  The  scent  of  Ylangylang,  the  perfume  of  myrtle, 
the  breath  of  the  rose  and  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  the 
blue-green  carnation,  how  are  they  wedded  with  our  lives, 
why  do  they  waken  the  past  ?  The  past  is  dead,  yet  it 
lives ;  we  live,  are  we  dead  ?  "  Who  knows  if  death  be 
life  or  life  be  death  ? "  Who  knows  but  my  brain  is  stirred 
by  some  old,  old  chorus-ending  of  Euripides  ?    Dreams  that 

1  see  and  hear,  living  folk  that  I  see  not  and  hear  not ! 
Sentiment !  And  what  is  all  we  know  or  do  but  senti- 
ment ? 

So  the  spectator  mused,  the  sad  child  of  brumous  Albion, 
as  he  watched  that  spectral  throng  of  the  women  of  the 
world,  and  hearkened  to  their  lament. 

Then  came  a  voice,  a  woman's  voice,  in  the  liquid  accents 
of  Tahiti  :— 

"  My  sisters,  it  is  one  phantom  that  we  seek,  one  tomb 
that  we  would  crown  with  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  all  our 
hundred  alien  climes  !  One  is  our  fortune,  one  is  our  re- 
gret !    My  sisters,  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship  !  " 

Then,  as  in  some  legend  old  and  vague,  some  half- 
remembered  poem  of  the  past,  they  all  swore  eternal 
friendship. 

Then  a  new  voice  said,  "  Found  !  Found  !  " 
"  He  is  in  the  tomb  ? "  they  cried. 
"  Nay,  he  is  of  the  Academy  1 " 
"  He  is  dead  !  "  they  wailed. 
"  Nay,  he  is  of  the  Immortals ! " 
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Then  the  vision  faded,  and  on  the  stream  the  wailing 
died  away,  and  lo  !  a  gleam  of  golden  palm-branches  and 
the  gold  moon  gilding  the  cupola  of  the  Institute  !  For 
life  is  fugitive,  and  love  is  fleeting,  but  literature  is  un- 
aging  and  unfading  is  the  laiu'el ! 

Ah  reveries  of  Senancour,  ali  regrets  of  Chateaubriand, 
ah  wailing  wind  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Selma,  surely  ye 
dream,  and  ye  lament,  and  ye  wail,  and  ye  echo  as  of  yore ! 
Nay,  it  is  but  one  voice  in  many  ages  murmuring,  and 
Mimnermus  is  one  with  Loti,  and  Macpherson  does  not 
wholly  die. 


THE  THEATRES. 

EXCEPT  for  one  comparatively  biief  period,  when  the 
policy  of  the  managei's  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  was 
haphazard,  melodrama  has  been  the  staple  entertainment  at 
that  house  for  a  great  many  years  past.  The  same  story 
has  been  retold  in  slightly  varied  fashion  for  so  long  that 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  makei-s  of  plays  should  not  go 
on  telling  it  till  all  dramatic  conditions  are  altered ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  the  directors  of  the  house  that  a  change 
might  be  made  at  last,  and  so  Messrs.  G.  R.  Sims  and 
Eobeit  Buchanan  have  written  what  they  call  a  "  new 
I'omantic  drama,"  founded,  with  a  difference,  on  Woodstock. 
Their  drama  is  not  very  new,  as  the  word  is  understood  out 
of  a  theatre  piogramme,  and  in  the  current  acceptation  of 
the  term  we  did  not  find  it  lomantic,  though  strict  defer- 
ence to  the  dictionary  may  enable  the  authors  to  support 
their  desci-iption.  King  Chai-les  never  apjDcars  to  be  in 
imminent  peril,  and  so  we  cannot  feel  any  great  anxiety  on 
his  behalf.  Moieover,  as  here  i-epresented,  his  Majesty — lie 
is  set  foi'th  on  the  bills  as  "  Charles  Stuart,  afterwards 
Charles  II. "  ;  but  w^c  will  not  revive  the  old  de  jure  and  de 
facto  question,  and  ask  to  be  told  at  what  date  Messrs. 
Sims  and  Buchanan  suppose  that  Charles  became  king — ■ 
does  not  succeed  in  awakening  any  deep  interest.  Cromwell 
we  found  a  feeble  and  monotonous  personage,  singularly 
inapt  at  making  up  his  mind  and  very  prone  to  alter  it 
aftei'wards.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  is  his  counsellor  on 
affairs  of  state,  and  his  anxiety  to  biing  about  a  marriage 
between  her  and  Colonel  Maikham  Everard  is  shown  in  a 
manner  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of  the  Protector. 
The  comic  scenes  aie  at  once  extravagant  and  depi'essing  ; 
in  eveiy  play  of  this  new  and  romantic  sort  there  is  a 
Puritan  who  falls  in  love  with  a  i-ustic  maiden  as  meriy 
as  the  author  and  actress  can  make  her,  which  in  this  case 
is  only  moderately  so.  The  dialogue  is  neither  o^^en  to 
blame  nor  praise ;  it  sei'ves.  Mi'.  Leonard  Boyne  plays 
Everard  with  abundant  spirit,  and  there  is  grace  and  refine- 
ment in  the  Elizabeth  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Mr. 
Beveridge  gives  dignity  to  his  peifoimance  of  Sir  Harry 
Lee,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Cartwi'ight,  the  Cromwell,  that  he  becomes  tedious  more 
than  once,  but  more  pai-ticulai-ly  in  the  last  act,  when  he 
cannot  make  up  his  vacillating  mind,  till  as  usual  Elizabeth 
decides  the  question,  whether  he  will  have  Evei'ard  shot  or 
pardoned  and  commended  for  the  admirable  course  of  action 
which  has  led  to  his  condemnation  to  death. 

As  a  very  general  rule,  no  form  of  literary  mistake  is  so 
depressing  or  exaspei'ating  as  a  parody  of  Shakspeare.  The 
one  exception  we  can  call  to  mind  is  the  travesty  of  certain 
scenes  in  Hamlet  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  wi'ote  long  ago 
under  the  title  oi Rosencrantz  mid  Guildenstern ;  and  this  has 
been  pi-esented  at  the  Court  Theatre.  The  result  is  dis- 
appointing. A  dmirably  humorous  as  it  is  in  the  reading,  the 
humour  does  not  seem  to  bear  traiasference  to  the  stage. 
Some  of  the  lines  are,  indeed,  irresistibly  quaint  and  mirth- 
provoking,  and  the  mixing  up  the  modern  and  antique, 
investing  Polonius  with  the  functions  of  a  play-licensing 
Lord  Chambei'lain,  and  so  foiih,  has  its  comic  side. 
Ophelia's  reply  to  the  question  what  Hamlet  is  like  sug- 
gests a  quaint  idea  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  ready  wit.  Hamlet 
varies.  "  Sometimes  he's  short,  sometimes  he's  very  tall," 
she  answers,  and  she  goes  on  to  desciibe  an  agglomeration 
of  Hamlets  as  one  person.  Another  veiy  funny  notion 
is  that  of  making  Hosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  treat 
Hamlet's  reflective  interrogatories  when  he  is  solilo- 
quizing as  matters  which  he  is  thi'owing  out  for  general 
discussion.  But  on  the  stage  the  point  of  the  skit 
seems  to  be  blunted  or  lost,  and  it  ends  very  feebly  in- 
deed with  Hamlet  I'eciting  the  mock  heroics  of  the  King's 
tragedy,  and  stopping  between  the  lines  to  laugh.  In 


ti'uth,  there  is  very  little  here  to  laugh  at,  and  we  envy  the- 
Queen  and  courtiers  their  readiness  to  be  amused.  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith  should  have  been  quaint  as  Hamlet,  but 
he  was  not  so  in  the  least.  The  Nev;  huh — another  item  of 
what  is  now  called  the  "  triple  bill " — is  only  a  species  of 
indication  of  a  play.  It  is  little  more  than  a  scenario,  with 
a  sketch  of  what  the  dialogue  is  to  be  ;  but  we  found 
promise  in  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks's  little  piece.  In  forty-nine- 
cases  out  of  fifty  a  play  wants  curtailment ;  but  this  is  an 
exception,  and  needs  to  be  considerably  expanded.  The 
scene,  laid  in  an  officer's  hut  at  Shorncliffe,  is  new  ground,  and 
the  camaraderie  of  the  soldiers  is  pleasantly  hinted  at.  The  new 
sub  is  rushed  into  his  mock  duel,  however,  and  the  Major 
into  a  I'enewal  of  his  old  love  affair,  with  pi-eposterous  haste. 
This  is  the  greater  pity  because  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  and 
his  associates  would  ably  realize  these  characters  if  the  faint 
outlines  were  filled  in.  The  admirably  diverting  Panto- 
mime Reliearsal  is  still  on  the  bill,  and  runs  its  course  with 
undiminished  merriment. 

Ml-.  Beerbohm  Tree  was  very  successful  in  a  tour  de  force- 
last  Saturday.  In  the  afternoon  he  played  Hamlet,  and  in 
the  evening  presented  a  strongly-individualized  picture  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Grafton,  in  the  adaptation  of  Nos  Intimes, 
known  as  Peril. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  that  is  past  has  brought  us  a  certain  amount 
of  rain,  but  as  yet  not  neaiiy  enough  to  satisfy  the 
farmers.  Temperature,  too,  has  been  more  seasonable,  and 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday  was  fixirly  high  in  the  daytime  in 
the  south-east  of  England,  nor  did  it  fall  low  at  night. 
The  anticyclone  we  noticed  last  week  as  having  passed  do-wn 
southwaids  over  Fi-ance  returned  northwards  again  towards- 
the  south  of  Ireland  by  Sunday,  and  our  winds  accordingly 
remained  westerly.  As  on  Saturday  the  barometer  ov«i- 
southern  Noi'way  began  to  fall,  gi-adients  for  northerly 
■winds  were  developed,  and  these  winds  established  them- 
selves by  Monday  morning.  It  was  during  the  interval  of 
westerly  winds  that  the  high  temperatures  already  noticed 
were  recorded.  On  Friday  (Apiil  22)  the  thermometer 
touched  70°  at  Cambridge  and  68°  in  London ;  while  Satur- 
day's readings  wei'e  not  much  lower.  At  York  and  Lough- 
borough also  the  thermometer  rose  high.  The  night  minima 
also  got  up  to  50°  in  some  places.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
a  change  came  on.  That  morning  the  winds  were  north- 
westerly, with  hail  showers  and  slight  local  thunderstorms.. 
The  conditions  of  pressure  were  that  a  depression  lay  with 
its  centre  near  Copenhagen,  while  the  area  of  high  pressure 
was  situated  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Over  the  North 
Channel  and  the  Hebrides  the  isobars  opened  out  in  a  fan- 
shape,  and  at  this  point  a  serious  dejsression  broke  in  on  us 
at  night  fi'om  the  Atlantic.  It  brought  on  a  hea-vy  snow- 
fall over  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north,  and  much 
loss  of  lambs  is  reported.  Duiing  Wednesday  the  system, 
has  advanced  southwards,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  inter- 
spersed with  hail,  and  of  course  with  thunder,  as  always 
happens  when  hail  is  formed.  The  heaviest  fall  was 
o'6  inch  at  Yoik.  No  veiy  seiious  wind,  fortunately,  has- 
yet  been  repoi-ted.  The  latest  reports,  of  Wednesday 
evening,  indicate  further  distui-bance  coming  on  from  the 
westward.  The  experiences  of  the  past  month  go  far  to- 
justify  the  remark  of  an  aggrieved  colonist,  "  What 
wretched  changeable  weather  you  have  got  1 "  The  district 
most  highly  fixvoured  with  sunshine  last  week  was  the 
east  of  Scotland.  Aberdeen  headed  the  lists  with  67  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration,  then  followed  Marchmont,  near 
Dunse,  with  61,  and  Edmbui'gh  with  56  per  cent. 


ARMY  HORSES. 

FEOM  time  to  time  attention  is  drawn  now  by  this 
circumstance  now  by  that  to  our  system  of  finding  re- 
mounts for  our  army.  Some  year  ago  the  mounted  infantry 
could  boast  that  their  care  had  put  an  average  of  5Z.  on  the 
value  of  each  animal  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them, 
and  at  least  as  good  results  may  be  looked  for  now  by  all 
accounts.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  our  mounted 
infanti-y,  at  any  rate,  can  get  plenty  of  chargers,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Govei'n- 
ment.    One  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  however,  we 
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should  have  to  face  in  the  event  of  our  ever  ajjain  becoming 
involved  in  hostilities  on  the  Continent  would  arise  with 
regard  to  the  question  how  the  horses  for  the  expedition 
were  to  be  provided.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  the  greater  part  of 
the  batteries  remaining  at  home  were  absolutely  unable  to 
drag  then*  guns  to  the  drill-grounds,  and  that  the  remounts 
hiu-riedly  purchased  to  replace  the  animals  which  had  gone 
abroad  were  in  many  cases  but  little  fitted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  registration  system 
which  has  been  introduced  since  then  has  placed  us  in  a  far 
better  position,  so  far  at  least  as  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
retui-ns,  and  arrangements  which  have  as  yet  not  been 
tested  by  an  actual  emergency,  yet  even  now  anxiety  on 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  considered  set  at  rest.  The  pos- 
sibility of  our  having  to  send  two  army  corps  abroad  is 
clearly  contemplated  in  the  schemes  and  estimates  which 
have  been  drawn  up  with  reference  to  expeditions  wliich 
might  leave  our  shores.  Now,  eacli  army  coi-ps  would  con- 
sist of  I  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  5  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
14  batteries,  two  of  which  woidd  be  horse  artillery.  There 
would  also  probably  be  with  such  a  foi'ce  a  division  of 
cavalry,  which  would  be  made  up  of  from  6  to  8  regiments 
with  two  horse  artillery  batteries,  and  one  battalion  of 
mounted  infantry.  In  addition  to  these  troops  in  what 
may  be  called  the  fighting  line,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
force,  more  or  less  strong  according  to  cii'cumstances,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  guard  the  line  of  communications.  In 
short,  the  total  strength  of  such  an  expedition  may  be 
estimated  at  about  87,000  men  and  192  guns. 

The  Army  and  Militia  Reserve  may  be,  perhaps,  trusted  to 
furnish  enough  men  to  bring  the  battalions,  regiments,  and 
batteries  up  to  the  required  strength ;  but  the  question  of 
horses  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Our  cavalry  regiments 
at  home  are  wofully  undei'horsed,  as  has  not  unfrequently 
of  late  been  pointed  out ;  while  even  our  batteiies  in  the 
ist  army  corps  are  below  their  war  strength  as  regards 
horses  by  nearly  one-half.  The  force  we  have  named  above 
would  require  in  all  1,597  public  riding,  7,624  draught,  and 
IOC  pack-horses  for  each  army  corps,  and  the  cavalry 
division  would  need  6,802  public  riding,  draught,  and  pack- 
horses.  So  that  altogether  such  a  field  army  would  absoi'b 
25,444  public  horses  and  jDack  animals.  The  total  number 
01  horses  on  the  British  establishment  is,  accoitling  to  the 
general  annual  return  ofthearmy,  at  present  14,006.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  1 1,438  horses  to  be 
made  good  ere  our  force  of  two  army  corps  could  take  the 
field  ;  and  this,  too,  when  all  the  guns  and  waggons  which 
were  left  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  denuded  of  tlieir 
teams,  and  every  trooper  at  home  was  left  without  a  mount. 
And  this  is  taking  a  most  favom-able  view  of  the  case,  be- 
cause it  is  certain  that  many  horses  now  in  the  ranks 
would  be  deemed  unfit  to  go  on  service.  In  the  campaign 
of  1882,  for  instance,  no  horses  were  allowed  to  go  abroad 
which  were  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  many, 
also,  which  were  under  suspicion  as  to  their  soundness  wei'e 
likewise  left  behind.  It  is  said  that  the  registration  system 
now  in  force  is  fully  equal  to  making  good  even  the  large 
deficiency  we  have  refeiTcd  to,  and  so  very  likely  it  may  be 
as  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned.  Doubtless  the  re- 
quired quota  of  animals  will  be  foi'thcoming,  yet  many  will 
hesitate  to  feel  confidence  in  the  efficiency  for  artilleiy  and 
cavalry  requirements  of  such  untrained  mateiial.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mounted  infantry  man 
merely  uses  his  beast  as  a  .shooting  pony  or  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  the  animal  does  not  need  to  be  broken  to  the 
ranks,  as  the  chargers  of  our  dragoons  and  gunners  ought 
to  be.  The  experiences  of  a  German  Cavalry  Ofiicer  during 
the  campaign  of  1870,  which  were  published  not  long  ago, 
fmnish  us  with  much  interesting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  show,  amongst  other  things,  how  little  the  services 
of  horses  picked  up  by  requisition  or  capture  could  be 
depended  upon.  Another  matter  for  serious  reflection  is 
supplied  us  in  the  statement  of  the  heavy  losses  the  squadron 
referred  to  suflered  by  hoi'ses  dying  from  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure, even  during  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  war,  ere  the 
■winter  set  in,  and  must  "  give  us  pause  "  when  we  come  to 
ask  ourselves  how  we  should  provide  for  a  similar  drain. 
"What  will  bring  the  matter  practically  home  to  us  is  the 
fact  that,  although  the  CTerman  cavalry  did  excellent  ser- 
vice dui'ing  these  early  months,  they  enjoyed  several  ad- 
vantages which  would  not  invariably  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
arm.  Contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
handled  in  1866,  they  were  pushed  on  far  ahead  of  the  re- 


mainder of  the  army,  and  thus  entered  a  particularly  rich 
country  before  any  one  else.  Ere  they  made  their  appearance, 
too,  the  harvest  had  been  to  a  lai'ge  extent  gathered  in, 
and  the  squadron  commandei-s  had  not  the  .sliglitost  difii- 
culty  in  buying  any  amount  of  foi'age  for  their  chargers. 
Even  though  woi'k  be  hard,  if  a  hoise  gets  plenty  of  corn 
he  will  keep  his  condition  and  remain  fit  and  well,  and  thus 
the  Gei'man  cavahy,  though  they  asked  much  fi'om  their 
cattle,  found  them  equal  to  the  call.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Erencli  cavahy 
wei'e  kept  in  the  background  behind  the  infantry  columns 
of  mai'ch,  and  that  the  invading  hoi'semen  were  but  little 
harassed  or  interfered  with  by  them.  The  wi-iter  of  the 
reminiscences  we  refer  to  attributes  much  of  the  success 
achieved  by  his  arm  to  the  feet  that,  on  the  squadrons 
being  mobilized  for  active  service,  it  was  only  necessaiy 
to  send  them  a  very  few  extra  horses  (only  7  joined  his  own) 
to  fill  their  ranks.  He  also  wai'mly  eulogizes  tlie  ti'oop-liorses 
which  were  then  on  the  muster-roll,  a  good  old-fashioned 
sort,  mostly  bi'ed  in  the  stud-farms  of  Prussia  proper,  and 
di'aws  attention  to  their  excellent  conformation,  their  mus- 
cular loins,  shoi't  legs,  and  powerful  hindquartei-s.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  they  might  have  been  found  lacking  in 
more  showy  qualifications.  Their  heads  were  not  always 
well  set  on,  and  their  forehands  not  all  that  might  have 
been  wished ;  in  short,  they  had  not  all  the  quality  most  of 
their  successors  possess,  yet  were  pei'haps  more  equal  to 
the  hardships  of  active  ser-vice  than  animals  of  more  taking 
appearance.  The  records  of  this  particular  squadron,  which 
had  drawn  its  remounts  almost  entirely  from  Prussia,  show 
that  in  1870,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  it  had  sustained  a 
loss,  exclusive  of  animals  killed  in  action,  of  52  horses,  or 
about  one-thii'd  of  its  total  strength.  The  six  oldest  lioi'ses 
of  the  squadron,  vetei'ans  which  had  been  j^^n'chased  in  the 
years  1854,  1S55,  and  1857,  and  were  21,  20,  and  16  years 
of  age  i-espectively,  did  not  lose  one  of  their  number,  and  a 
detailed  table  of  losses  shows  that  the  40  horses  which  were 
not  bred  in  Prussia  lost  28,  while  of  the  remaining  110,  all 
of  which  had  been  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
only  24  succumbed.  Such  figures  clearly  show  how  a  little 
extra  money  invested  in  obtaining  a  good  class  of  animal  is 
by  no  means  thrown  away,  and  that  true  economy  is  not 
evidenced  so  much  by  the  piice  paid  as  by  the  performances 
of  the  purchase.  Constitution  and  soundness  are  more 
valuable  in  a  troop-hoi-se  than  speed  and  appearance,  and 
short  rations  and  drudgery  are  to  be  legislated  for  rather 
than  precision  of  movement.  For  one  day's  fighting  theie 
are  twenty  days  of  marching.  "  Victory  lies  in  the  legs," 
especially  where  four  ai-e  concerned,  and  a  daily  or  even 
hourly  I'outine  of  outpost  and  pati'ol  duty  makes  heavy  calls 
on  the  endurance  of  horses  as  well  as  of  men. 

With  such  figures  and  such  considerations  before  us  we 
may  well  ask  whether  anything  like  all  the  animals  we  rely 
on  to  fill  our  squadrons  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
whether  even  the  hunters  we  hear  of  on  the  register  will  make 
satisfactory  mounts  for  our  dragoons.  Even  admitting  that 
they  might  be  broken  to  the  ranks  soon  enough  to  be  useful, 
liow  will  they  fare  on  the  picket  lines,  and  will  the  sudden 
change  from  warm  stables  and  full  mangers  not  make  itself 
injuriously  felt  ?  That  odd  horses  hastily  called  on  to  fill  up 
gaps  are  not  much  to  be  I'eUed  on  is  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
peiience  gained  with  hoi-ses  taken  from  the  enemy  in  1870. 
The  squadron  we  are  referring  to  captured  during  that  cam- 
paign several  horses  fi'om  the  French  cavahy,  and  endea- 
voured to  utilize  them  to  I'eplace  its  own  casualties.  One 
of  them,  which  had  belonged  to  a  squadi'on  leader  of  the 
Lancers  of  the  Guaixl,  was  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
mount  for  a  standard-bearer;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
others  had  been  so  little  trained  to  cross  rough  ground,  that 
the  moment  the  squadron  left  the  liigh  road  they  were  un- 
able to  keep  their  places,  and  if  a  ditcli  had  to  he  cro.ssed, 
the  Frenchmen  wei'e  invariably  left  rolling  in  the  bottom. 
Some  stallions,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Chasseurs 
dAfrique,  were  so  troublesome  in  camp  that  their  captors 
at  length  were  glad  to  diive  them  out  of  it  one  night,  and 
so  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  Horses  purchased  in  the 
enemy's  country  by  requisition  during  the  war  of  1866 
wei'e  found  to  be  too  small  for  anything  except  pack-horses — 
for  the  Germans  do  not  believe  in  mounted  infontry — and 
were  hardly  equal  even  to  that  kind  of  work.  During  the 
campaign  of  1870  the  experiences  in  this  direction  ai  e  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  us,  as  one  of  the  horses  requisitioned 
for  the  squadrons  was  an  English  hunter  which  had  some- 
how found  its  way  to  France,  and  was  seized  upon  as  a 
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noble  prize.  It  had,  however,  been  clipped  ;  the  weather 
at  the  time  (December)  it  was  put  into  the  ranks  was  most 
severe,  and  the  sudden  change  of  diet  did  the  rest.  It  soon 
had  to  be  left  behind,  and  never  did  any  work  for  its  new 
owners.  Requisitioned  and  captui'od  hoi'ses  are  also  to  be 
regarded  with  much  suspicion,  owing  to  the  risk  of  their 
bringing  infection  with  them.  And  the  Germans,  during 
both  the  campaigns  of  i866  and  1870,  were  able  to  trace  a 
serious  outbreak  of  glanders  to  a  requisitioned  animal,  whose 
addition,  so  far  from  strengthening  them,  brought  about 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  animals. 

The  relation  of  what  an  indi^-idual  actually  experienced 
himself  during  a  campaign  is  frequently  of  greater  intei'est 
than  the  complete  history  of  all  that  was  accomplished. 
There  is  no  room  in  such  lai'ge  works  for  many  of  the  small 
details  that  aflfect  the  regimental  officer,  and  which  appeal 
more  directly  to  him  than  questions  of  strategy  or  the 
doings  of  an  army  corps.  And  so  these  Reminiscences  of  a 
Squadron  bring  home  to  us  most  effectively  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  overlooked  and  foi'gotten  in  lai'ge 
general  schemes,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  inevitably 
assert  themselves  when  they  are  put  to  practical  applica- 
tion. Just  now  they  appeal  to  us  jiai'ticularly,  and  suggest 
comparisons  which  are  opportune,  and  will  be  fixvourable  to 
us,  we  hope. 


LA  GUILLOTINE. 

ONE  of  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  popular  errors 
is  that  Dr.  Guillotin  invented  the  grim  machine 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  real  inventor  of  this 
sinister  contrivance  was  Dr.  Louis,  a  well-known  medical 
man,  and  permanent  secretary  of  the  Parisian  School  of 
Medicine  or  Academie  de  Medecine.  The  teachings  of 
Beccaria,  endorsed  as  they  were  by  Voltaire  and  otlier 
humanitaiian  wTiters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  at  last 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  i-evulsion 
against  the  prevalent  barbarous  methods  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  Louis  XVI.  remembered  with  liori'or  the  inde- 
scribable torments  to  which  the  wretched  Damiens  had  been 
sidijected  for  an  attemjjt  on  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  and 
early  in  his  own  reign  manifested  a  desire  to  effect  a  complete 
reformation  of  the  pi-ison  s}\stem  throughout  his  dominions. 
In  1783  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  II., 
on  this  subject,  and  on  many  occasions  manifested  a  keen 
interest  in  eveiything  connected  mth  a  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  condemned  persons.  The  Queen, 
too,  had  placed  hei^self  at  the  head  of  a  society  of  ladies 
who  devoted  some  of  their  leisure  to  the  visitation  of  prisons, 
and  the  subject  of  their  refoi  mation  had  become  fashionably 
popular.  In  1785  Dr.  Louis,  a  well-known  Pi'ofessor  of  Patho- 
logy, modelled  his  apparatus  on  the  manaja,  a  rougher  sort 
of  guillotine,  which  had  been  used  in  Italy  for  centuries.  On 
March  7,  1792,  this  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  his  inven- 
tion before  a  select  assembly  of  membei-s  of  Parliament,  and 
exhibited  a  small  model  of  it,  made  for  him  by  M.  Schmidt, 
the  famous  manufacturer  of  musical  instalments  who  was 
so  libei'ally  patronized  by  Maiie  Antoinette,  for  whom  he 
constructed  several  of  his  most  elaboi'ate  spinets  and  liai'psi- 
chords.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  he  had  exhibited  the 
model  for  an  instrument  which,  within  two  years,  would 
destroy  both  his  illustrious  patroness  and  her  husband.  On 
March  25  a  I'esolution  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
recommending  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  machine  in 
question  in  all  prisons  throughout  the  country.  The  inven- 
tion was  at  first  called  the  Louison,  after  its  real  inventor. 
Dr.  Guillotin,  who  continued  his  crusade  against  the  rack, 
the  wheel,  the  rope,  and  the  stake — all  of  which  had  only 
recently  been  abolished,  and  several  of  which,  notably  the 
wheel,  were  still  in  use  in  the  Southern  provinces — con- 
stantly spoke  v\"ith  such  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Louis's  apparatus 
that  the  people  ended  by  giving  his  name  to  it,  and  he 
was  presently  credited  with  having  invented  an  instrument 
which  he  had  onlj'^  introduced  to  public  attention.  On 
April  25,  1792,  the  guillotine  was  publicly  used  for  the 
first  time,  and  beheaded  a  bandit  named  Pelissier.  This  was 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  whei-e  some  twenty  yeai's  pi'eviously 
Damiens  had  been  tormented  for  days  in  pi-ecisely  the  same 
way  as  Ravaillac  had  been  foi'  the  assassination  of  Henii  IV. 

During  four  months  after  the  execution  the  machine 
which  was  eventually  to  achieve  such  sinister  celebrity  was 
disused.    In  August  it  was  transferred  to  the  Place  du 


Carrousel,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  alternately  stationed 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  centre  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  in  the  Place  du  Trone.  It  was 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  that  Louis  XVI.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Mme.  Elisabeth,  and  some  eight  thousand 
other  victims  fell  beneath  the  identical  blade  which,  by 
a  cuiious  iiony  of  fate,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Chamber 
of  HoiToi's  at  Mme.  Tussaud's.  As  it  is  impossible  now 
to  ascei'tain  the  exact  number  of  the  victims  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Baitholomew,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine  in  France  between 
August  10,  1792,  and  the  9th  "  Thermidor,"  1794,  but  it 
was  certainly  not  under  40,000.  Lainartine  and  Thiers 
gave  the  number  as  under  20,000 ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  e\"idence  which  has  been  dis- 
covered dui'ing  the  last  few  years  of  the  facts  of  the  "  Comite 
du  Salut  Public  "  in  the  small  towns  and  Anllages  where 
roughly-constructed  guillotines  were  erected,  and  performed 
their  awful  work  with  appalling  regularity.  Under  the  Em- 
pire and  Restoi'ii  tion  the  guillotine  was  permanently  stationed 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  executed  annually  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the 
guillotine  was  transferred  to  the  Barriere  St. -Jacques  and 
under  the  Second  Empire  to  the  Place  de  la  Roquette,  where 
it  remains.  During  the  Commune  the  old  guillotine  was 
burnt  by  the  people,  and  the  present  instrument  is  quite 
new.  Sanson,  who  was  the  public  executioner  throughout 
the  Reign  of  Teri'or,  sold  the  original  guillotine  to  Curtius 
for  i,ooo^.,  and  he  in  his  turn  disposed  of  it  for  a  larger  sum 
to  his  niece,  Mine.  Tussaud.  Dr.  Guillotin,  who  died  in 
1 8 14,  energetically  but  vainly  protested  against  the  use  of 
his  name  in  connexion  with  this  disagreeable  subject. 
Another  evidence,  if  one  were  wanted,  of  the  great  difficulty 
there  is  of  correcting  a  popular  error.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  legend  that  Dr.  Guillotin  was  among  the  victims  of  his 
friend's  ingenious  and  merciful  instrument  of  destruction 
is  wholly  apocryphal.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and  in  his 
bed,  suri'ounded  by  his  children,  who,  however,  obtained 
loei-mission  to  change  their  name. 


THE  "STRAIGHT  TIP." 

(A  French  Lesson  for  English  Polilici'ans.) 

"    A  ND  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  my  task  is  almost  done  ; 
xjL    I've  urged  whate'er  excuses  for  an  Anarchist  there 
are ; 

I've  invoked  his  mother's  sacred  name,  and  told  you  that 
her  son 

Is,  gentlemen,  no  other  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
I've  deplored  the  inequalities  that  mark  the  human  lot, 
And  have  said  that  some  will  bear  them,  but  that  some 
again  will  not ; 

And  that  dynamite  to  those  who  won't — when  down  upon 

their  luck —  ' 
Comes  every  bit  as  natural  as  water  to  a  duck. 

"  In  fact,  Messieurs  les  jures,  I've  exhausted  every  plea 
That  forensic  ingenuity  could  possibly  invent ; 

But  I  ask  you,  when  retiring  on  your  verdict  to  agree, 
To  bestow  a  brief  attention  on  my  last  plain  argu- 
ment— 

Ere  you  doom  to  death  my  client,  you  should  well  consider 
this  : 

He  has  many  friends  in  Paris  who  may  take  it  much 
amiss ; 

And  who  may,  should  you  provoke  them,  re-enact  appalling 
scenes. 

By    blowing    both    your    houses    and    yourselves  to 
smithereens." 

With  that  the  famous  advocate,  Lagasse,  resumed  his  seat, 
Having  put  the  point  before  them  in  his  clear  persuasive 
tones ; 

While  the  audience — who  obviously  do  not,  when  they  meet 
A  reasoning  pi'ocess,  know  it — the  rejiort  saj-s,  uttered 
groans. 

But  the  jury,  better  versed  in  dialectics,  saw,  of  course, 
That  the  argument  was  not  without  its  cogency  and  force ; 
And,  the  longer  they  debated  in  the  next  ensuing  hour. 
The  more  they  thought  of  counsel's  ratiocinative  power. 
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They  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  foreman  said,  "  'Tis 
true, 

The  learned  counsel  puts  it  in  a  most  convincing  way." 
And  a  second  said  "  Parfaitement"  and  a  third  exclaimed 
"  2Ion  Dieu  !  " 
And  a  fourth  cried  "  Par  exemjjle  ! "   and  a  fifth  re- 
mai'ked  "  C'est  vrai  1 
It  would  waste  me  to  a  shadow  to  retire  to  bed  at  night, 
As  that  unhappy  Very  did,  in  dread  of  dynamite. 
Can  you  endure  a  fate  like  that  % "    And  all  replied,  "  We 
can't." 

The  chxonstance  may  well,  we  think,  be  called  attenuante. 

And  so  they  found  of  Ravachol  that,  vile  as  were  his  ends. 
They  were  able,  notwithstanding,  in  his  conduct  to  descry 

The  extenuating  circumstance  of  having  anxious  friends 
Who  would  blow  up  any  jury  that  should  sentence  him 
to  die. 

A  Christian  man's  obedience  should  not,  they  thought,  be 
grudged 

To  the  Scriptural  deliverance  "  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
judged." 

And,  doubtful  whether  vengeance  else  might  not  soon  find 
them  out, 

They  humanely  gave  the  prisoner  the  advantage  of  the 
doubt. 

Thus  all  is  well  that's  ended  well ;  the  convict  "  goes  for  life,'' 
And  now  no  nasty  accident  the  jury  can  befall 

(Unless,  indeed,  the  Anarchists  renew  the  murderous  strife. 
Because  le  nomme  Ranacliol  has  been  condemned  at  all). 

But  the  Maitres  speech  has  left  me,  if  the  truth  must  be 
confessed, 

In  a  state  of  admiration  too  profound  to  be  expressed  ; 
For  I  find  forensic  genius  of  the  very  highest  class 
In  the  masterly  directness  of  the  advocate  Lagasse. 

Talk  of  Anglo-Saxon  bluntness !  Why,  he  puts  it  to  the 
blusii ! 

We've  had  the  same  "  tip  "  given  to  us,  but  never  half  so 
straight ; 

There  has  been  a  certain  difiidence  and  beating  round  the 
bush 

When  the  "  argument  from  dynamite  "  has  figured  in 
debate. 

We  have  never  had  a  counsellor  so  candid  as  to  say, 
"  Eh  !  what  ?  you'll  do  your  duty  ?    But  there's  danger  in 
the  way ! 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you'll  do  it  now  %  You  can't  be  such 
an  ass," 

Which  is,  in  fact,  the  method  of  the  advocate  Lagasse. 

When  "  the  game  of  law  and   order "  was  described  as 
"  up,"  we  thought 
That  the  speaker  who  had  used  the  phrase  was  speaking 
pretty  plain ; 

But  even  Sir  G-rge  himself,  we  know,  refrained  from  saying 
aught 

To  dissuade  us  from  attempting  to  resume  the  game  again. 
In  short,  one  can't  but  notice  in  our  statesmen  over  here 
That  they're  wanting  in  the  courage  of  their  crude  appeals 
to  fear ; 

And  we  think  the  above  performance  won't  seem  easy  to 
surpass 

To  our  Gl-dst-ne  -  H-rc-rt  -  M-rl-y  -  C-mpb-U-B-nn-rm-n 
Lagasse. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  WHYMPER  ON  THE  ANDES.* 

Try  HE  eagerly  expected  record  of  Mr.  Whymper's  expedition  to 
Ecuador  in  1879-80  cannot  but  aftbrd  sincere  gratification 
in  all  who  rejoice  that  skill,  daring,  and  enterprise  should  reap 
their  full  reward.  From  the  various  points  of  view  of  the  geo- 
grapher, the  Alpine  climber,  the  zoologist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
meteorologist,  Mr.  Whymper's  journey  has  proved  exceedingly 
productive.  Perhaps,  we  may  add,  it  has  proved  more  fruitful 
than  the  sagacious  author  himself  anticipated  at  the  outset.  Not, 
however,  that  this  impression  is  due  to  the  least  trace  of  com- 
placency in  the  record,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
the  fascinating  volume  that  comprises  the  traveller's  experiences. 

'  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  thi;  Kquator.  By  Edward 
Whymper.  With  Maps  and  Illustratious.  2  vols.  London :  John 
Murray.  1892. 


A  more  manly  or  more  modest  chronicle  of  great  exploits  than 
this  we  have  not  read.  But  Mr.  Whymper's  aspirations,  we  are 
told,  had  set  towards  other  fields  of  enterprise  than  the  equatorial 
Andes,  to  mountain  ranges  of  even  superior  altitude,  such  as 
were,  prima  facie,  of  richer  promise  to  the  explorer  whose  chief 
object  was  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and  conditions  of 
life  at  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  globe.  In  1874  Mr.  Whymper 
was  projecting  an  expedition  to  the  Himalayas.  This  scheme  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon,  just  when  he  was  ready  for  the  start, 
because  the  Indian  Government  was  intent  upon  devising  the 
"  scientific  frontier,"  which,  as  the  experienced  advised  him, 
would  render  the  Himalayan  plan  impracticable  then.  From  the 
highest  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili  he  found  himself  debarred  by 
the  quarrel  then  raging  between  those  countries.  Thus  the  most 
lofty  country  that  remained  open  was  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
whither  accordingly  he  sailed,  accompanied  by  his  old  guide, 
Jean-Antoine  Carrel,  and  Louis  Carrel,  arriving  at  Guayaquil  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1879. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1880,  the  first  ascent  of  Chimborazo 
was  accomplished.  Between  Guayaquil  and  Guaranda,  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  climbers,  two  interesting  and  important  dis- 
coveries were  made.  The  first  concerns  the  configuration  of  the 
Pacific  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  Chimborazo  sloped  continuously  upwards  from  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Richard  Spruce,  in  his  botanical  Report  on  the  country 
(1861),  noticed  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  no  sign  of  a 
break  from  summit  to  plain.  On  the  road  from  Guayaquil  to 
Guaranda,  however,  Mr.  Whymper  began  to  suspect  that  this  was 
an  error,  and  later  exploration  of  Chimborazo  confirmed  his  dis- 
covery of  an  independent  range  of  mountains  between  Chim- 
borazo and  the  Pacific.  Subsequently  he  discovered  that  a 
large  and  deep  valley  separates  this  range,  named  by  him — not 
very  distinctively — the  "  Pacific  range,"  from  the  great  massif  of 
which  Chimborazo  is  the  dominating  point.  This  unsuspected 
range  he  estimates  to  be  not  less  than  sixty-five  miles  long  by 
about  eighteen  miles  broad,  comprising  heights  ranging  between 
1 0,000  and  15,000  ft.  The  second  discovery  relates  to  the 
glaciers  of  the  Andes.  Humboldt,  who  attempted  the  ascent  of 
Chimborazo  in  1802,  declares  that  he  saw  no  glaciers  in  Ecuador. 
Boussingault,  who  twice  essayed  the  same  ascent,  noted  one 
glacier  only — that  on  Tunguragua.  Yet  the  first  sight  Mr. 
Whymper  obtained  of  the  twin  domes  of  Chimborazo  from 
Guaranda  revealed  the  glacier-clothed  slopes  of  that  mountain. 
As  he  afterwards  found,  Chimborazo  "  streamed  "  with  glaciers. 
Subsequently  he  found  them  also  on  Antisana  and  Cayambe,  and 
of  great  extent  and  volume,  no  fewer  than  twelve  issuing  from 
the  central  reservoir  of  Cayambe.  To  a  less  extent  they  exist  also 
on  six  other  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  and  even  on  Cotopaxi  Mr. 
Whymper  records  some  "  obscured  glacier." 

Firm  in  the  faith  of  these  records  of  early  travellers,  Mr. 
Whymper,  naturally,  was  in  some  perplexity.  If  Humboldt 
reached  19,286  ft.,  and  Boussingault  19,698  ft.,  of  a  mountain 
whose  elevation  Mr.  Whymper  found,  after  prolonged  and  careful 
measurement,  to  be  20,498  ft.,  how  was  it  that  neither  attained 
to  the  region  of  glacier  ?  Mr.  Whymper  supposes  they  must 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  altitudes  they  gained.  But  there 
are  other  perplexing  matters  in  their  journals.  They  speak  of 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo  ;  whereas  there  are  two  well-defined 
summits.  Then  the  rates  of  descent  they  record  are  surprising 
to  a  climber  of  Mr.  Whymper's  experience.  Humboldt  did 
3,686  feet  in  one  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  61  feet  per  minute. 
Boussingault's  average  rate  of  descent  was  52  feet  per  minute. 
These  rates  almost  beat  toboganning.  As  Mr.  Whymper  gives 
some  of  the  rates  of  his  own  Andean  exercises  in  descent,  the 
reader  may  enjoy  the  mild  surprise  of  the  Alpine  climber  at 
those  feats.  "  A  divine  rate  for  men  encumbered  with  mercurial 
barometers  and  geological  collections  " — such  is  Mr.  Whymper's 
sarcastic  comment ;  and  he,  as  he  remarks,  did  not  imagine  he 
could  equal  it. 

With  a  view  to  testing  the  possibility  of  human  existence  at 
extreme  elevations  under  low  atmospheric  pressure,  and  also  of 
experiencing,  it  might  be,  the  effects  of  "  mountain  sickness," 
Mr.  Whymper  determined  upon  a  prolonged  stay  on  Chimborazo. 
The  attack  of  "  mal  de  montagne  "  fell  upon  all  three  climbers 
severely  and  unexpectedly  at  the  second  camp  they  had  esta- 
blished, with  the  barometer  at  i6'5oo  inches,  an  elevation  of 
16,664  feet.  None  of  the  party  had  previously  suflered  from  this 
,acute  disorder,  nor  did  it  recur  during  their  stay  in  Ecuador. 
The  attack  passed  away  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  eventually  both 
domes  of  Chimborazo  were  successfully  gained  in  very  bad 
weather.  An  accident  to  Louis  Carrel,  unsuspected  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  Whymper,  alone  prevented  an  immediate  second  ascent 
from  the  camp.  As  it  was,  however,  he  contrived  to  live  over 
seventeen  days  on  the  mountains,  "  perhaps  the  greatest  length  of 
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time  that  any  one  has  remained  continuously  at  such  elevations." 
One  night  was  spent  at  14,375  feet,  ten  at  16,664  feet,  and  six  at 
17,285  feet — a  tolerably  fair  proof,  after  the  attack  of  mountain- 
sickness,  that  a  strong  and  well-trained  man  may  become  "accli- 
matized "  to  living  under  extremely  low  air  pressure.  Mountain- 
sickness  is  notoriously  capricious  in  operation,  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  aneroid  barometer  of  whose  eccentric  behaviour  Mr. 
"VVhymper  gives  a  very  striking  account.  He  took  seven  of  these 
misleading  instruments  with  him.  They  never  agreed  with  the 
mercurial  barometer,  and  were  ever  at  whimsical  discord  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Whymper's  general  conclusion  is  worth 
quoting : — 

'  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  men  will  ever  reach  the  loftiest 
points  on  the  globe  unless  they  are  able  to  camp  out  at  con- 
siderably greater  elevations  than  20,000  ft.' 

After  these  eventful  weeks  on  Chimborazo,  Mr.  Whymper 
journeyed  northward,  towards  Quito,  to  Machachi — described  as 
"a  zoologist's  paradise" — and  ascended  Corazon  (15,871  ft.), 
which  La  Coudamine  successfully  attempted  in  1738.  ]^ut  there 
were  mightier  mountains  than  this  hail-swept  peak  to  be  con- 
quered, many  as  yet  unclimbed,  in  addition  to  Pichinca,  near 
Quito,  and  Cotopaxi,  the  ascent  of  which  inspired  one  of  the 
most  moving  passages  in  the  author's  journals.  A  whole  night 
was  spent  on  Cotopaxi,  after  a  stiff  and  laborious  ascent  of  the 
western  part  of  tlie  steep  slope  of  ash  that  forms  its  cone.  Eight 
into  the  crater  Mr.  Whymper  gazed,  into  the  very  "pipe" — a 
beggarly  term,  surely,  as  if  the  monarch  of  volcanos  voiced  his 
emotions  through  a  pitch-pipe  in  a  concert-room  or  amphitheatre 
— measuriog  2,300  ft.  across.  Into  this  vast  arena  Mr.  Whymper  1 
peered  and  made  studious  observation  : — 

'  At  the  bottom,  probably  twelve  hundred  feet  below  us, 
and  towards  the  centre,  there  was  a  ruddy  circular  spot,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  crater,  the  pipe  of  the 
volcano,  its  channel  of  communication  with  the  lower  regions, 
lilled  with  incandescent,  if  not  molten,  lava,  glowing  and 
burning ;  with  flames  travelling  to  and  fro  over  its  surface, 
and  scintillations  scattering  as  from  a  wood  fire  ;  lighted  by 
tongues  of  flickering  flame  which  issued  from  the  cracks  in  the 
surrounding  slopes.' 

Still  more  thrilling  than  his  description  01  this  magniflcent 
spectacle  is  Mr.  Whymper's  picture  of  another  aspect  of  Cotopaxi, 
as  viewed  from  Chimborazo  some  four  months  later,  during  his 
second  ascent  of  that  mountain.  Sixty  miles  awa}',  under  a  brilliant 
sky,  the  great  cone  of  Cotopaxi  suddenly  shot  forth  a  column  of 
inky  blackness,  the  top  of  which,  iu  less  than  a  minute,  v/as 
"  nearly  forty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  A  high 
current  from  the  north  blew  the  spreading  blackness  towards 
Chimborazo,  "  apparently  higher  and  higher,  though  actually 
descending."  At  first,  Mr.  Whymper  estimates,  these  rolling 
clouds  passed  over  the  top  of  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  5,000 
feet 

'When  they  commenced  to  intervene  between  the  sun  and 
ourselves  the  effects  which  were  produced  were  truly  amazing. 
We  saw  a  (jreen  sun  and  smears  of  colour  sometliing  like  verdi- 
gris green  liigh  up  in  the  sky,  which  changed  to  equally  ex- 
treme blood-reds,  or  to  coarse  brick-reds,  and  then  passed  in 
an  instant  to  the  colour  of  tarnished  copper  or  shining  brass. 
.  .  .  They  were  unlike  colours  for  which  these  are  recognized 
terms.  They  commenced  to  be  seen  when  the  clouds  began 
to  pass  between  the  sun  and  ourselves,  and  were  not  seen  pre- 
viously. .  .  .  No  words  can  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
impressive  appearance  of  these  strange  colours  in  the  sky — 
seen  one  moment  and  gone  the  next — resembling  nothing  to 
which  they  can  properly  be  compared,  and  surpassing  in  vivid 
intensity  the  wildest  eflects  of  the  most  gorgeous  sunsets.' 

At  Riohamha,  Latacunga,  Quito,  and  other  places  of  sojourn, 
the  traveller  found  time  and  material  for  the  study  of  Ecuadorian 
minds  and  manners,  of  which  he  gives  mvich  pleasant  illustration 
and  diverting  anecdote.  Everywhere  they  were  regarded  as 
seekers  of  treasure  in  the  mountains.  In  the  well-watered 
country,  near  the  extinct  volcano  Altar,  they  fell  in  with  the 
owner  of  some  three  hundred  square  miles.  He  was  a  shoeless, 
stockingless  youth,  and  a  prey  to  despondence.  He  was  willing 
to  sell  twenty  square  miles  of  his  domain  to  the  elder  Carrel  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  a  farthing  per  acre.  But  when 
Mr.  Whymper  wished  to  make  a  bid  for  the  mountain,  he  refused 
to  sell  at  any  price,  because  "  there  is  much  treasure  in  Altar." 
From  Quito,  first  northward  and  then  south,  various  nnascended 
summits  were  conquered.  These  first  ascents  comprised  Ant  isaua 
(19,335  ft-)  to  the  south-east  of  the  capital ;  Cayambe  (19,186  ft.) 
to  the  north-east;  and  Cotochachi  (16,30:  ft.)  Two  deteimined 
assaults  were  made  on  Illiniza  in  weather  of  the  most  appalling 
kind.  Sincholagua  was  surmounted,  and  duly  beheaded  with  the 
ice-axe  of  the  elder  Carrel.  During  the  descent  of  Antisana  to 
the  camp  an  incident  occurred  that  proved  contrary  to  the  ac- 


cepted rule  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  roped  when  crossing  a 
glacier  that  is  not  covered  with  snow.  Striding  along  at  their 
best  pace,  fifteen  feet  apart— Mr.  Whymper  in  the  centre — they 
had  just  discussed  whether  the  rope  should  be  taken  oft',  as  they 
had  reached  a  nearly  fiat  and  slightly  descending  glacier : — 

'  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  surface  gave  way,  and  I 
[Mr.  Whymper  writes]  shot  down,  as  it  were  through  a  trap 
door,  nearly  pulling  both  men  over ;  and  in  the  next  second 
found  myself  dangling  between  two  varnished  walls  of  glacier, 
which  met  seventy  feet  below.' 

Several  times  the  guides  slowly  hauled,  and  again  and  again  the 
brittle  ice  of  the  edges  gave  way,  and  down  Mr.  Whymper  sank 
to  the  old  unpleasant  position.  At  length  Jean-Antoine  leaped 
the  chasm,  and  the  two  men  landed  him  safely  with  a  jerk  from 
the  icy  vault. 

As  to  other  ascents  of  virgin  peaks — Sara-urcu  (15,502  ft.) 
and  Carihuairazo  (16,515  ft.) — the  details  given  are  as  full  of  in- 
terest as  any  in  the  volume.  Alpine  climbers  are  oti'ered  abund- 
ance of  stimulating  matei'ial  by  Mr.  Whymper.  The  geological, 
zoological,  and  botanical  specimens  noted,  or  collected,  are  too 
considerable  and  important  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  review  of  moun- 
taineering achievements  and  experiences  of  travel.  The  collection 
of  Ecuadorian  antiquities,  Indian  charms,  weapons,  stone  and 
bronze  implements  is  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  chapter. 
For  the  geologist,  there  are  Professor  Bonney's  descriptions  of  the 
various  specimens  of  rocks  collected.  The  zoological  collections 
include  one  thousand  species  of  Insecta  and  Arachnida  alone, 
and  are  described  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Bates  and  other  experts  in  the 
appendix  that  forms  the  second  volume.  These  include  many 
new  species,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  obtained  at  great 
altitudes,  and  many  of  the  more  remarkable  are  figured  in  Mr. 
Whymper's  admirable  engravings  after  drawings  by  various 
artists.  The  objects  of  the  traveller's  investigation  were  so  many, 
and  the  sphere  of  observation  so  extensive,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
to  find  that  the  results,  as  summarized  in  the  tabulated  informa- 
tion, present  varied  aspects  of  interest.  That  Mr.  Whymper  is 
a  man  of  method  we  have  long  known,  and  the  virtue  that  lies 
in  method  is  convincingly  established  in  the  work  before  us.  The 
maps  and  sketch-plans,  too,  will  be  found  never-failing  keys  to 
the  topography  of  his  narrative.  Of  the  many  beautiful  wood- 
engravings  in  the  first  volume,  it  is  sufllcient  to  say  that  they 
are  worthy  of  Mr.  Whymper's  artistic  reputation,  and  worthy 
also  of  their  association  with  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
that  is  comprised  in  the  literature  of  travel  and  discovery. 


NOVELS.* 

AN  "  eager  desire,"  observes  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  in  the  course 
of  her  new  novel,  The  Soul  of  Lilith,  "  to  prove  what 
appears  unprovable,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  phase 
of  human  nature — it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  key-note  and 
pulse  of  the  present  time.  Every  living  creature  who  is  not 
too  stunned  by  misery  for  thought,  craves  to  know  posi- 
tively whether  the  Soul — the  Immortal,  Individual  Ego,  be 
Fable  or  Fact.  Never  more  than  in  this,  our  own  period,  did 
people  search  with  such  unabated,  feverish  yearning  into  the  things 
that  seem  supernatural ;  ...  If  the  deepest  feeling  in  every 
human  heart  to-day  were  suddenly  given  voice,  the  shout 
'  Excelsior  ! '  would  rend  the  air  in  mighty  chorus."  Therefore, 
"  when  the  wielders  of  the  pen  essay  to  tell  us  of  wars,  of  ship- 
wrecks, of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  danger,  of  love  and  politics 
and  society,  we  read  their  pages  with  merely  transitory  pleasure 
and  frequent  indifi'erence,  but  when  they  touch  upon  subjects 
beyond  earthly  experience,  when  they  attempt,  however  feebly, 
to  lift  our  inspirations  [Miss  Corelli  means  "aspirations,"  but 
"  inspirations "  does  quite  as  well]  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Unseen,  then  we  give  them  our  eager  attention  and  almost 
passionate  interest."  Miss  Corelli  has  very  sensibly  resolved  to 
gratify  the  universal  yearning  she  describes,  to  lift  our  aspirations 
(or  inspirations)  to  the  Unseen,  and  to  receive  the  eager 
attention  and  almost  passionate  interest  of  the  British  public. 
We  are  glad  of  this,  because  it  will  surely  bring  profit  to  the 
author,  and  to  the  exceedingly  respectable  and  respected  firm  of 
publishers  with  whose  assistance  she  brings  her  novel  before  the 
enraptured  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wondrous  tale.  A  wizard, 
called  El-Rami,  to  whom  all  science,  short  of  religion,  was  an 

•  The  Soul  of  Lilith.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  "Ardath"  &c. 
London  :  Richard  Beiitley  &  Son.  1892. 

A  Vnyatie  of  Discovery  :  a  Xovel  of  American  Society.  By  Hamilton 
Aiilc.    Loudoa  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaiiie,  &  Co.  1892. 

Oitlii  Human  A  Novel.  By  Jolm  Strange  Winter,  Author  of  "Booties' 
Baby  "  &c.    London:  Wliite  &  Co.  1892. 

Horsky  Grange :  a  Sporting  Story.  By  Guy  Gravenhil,  Author  of 
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open  book,  preserved  in  a  sumptuous  chamber  the  corpse  of  a 
beauteous  maiden,  called  Lilith.  Though  she  was  dead  she 
breathed,  and  appeared  to  be  asleep,  because  of  the  scientific 
treatment  to  which  El-Rilmi  had  subjected  her. 

Her  soul,  meanwhile,  was  pretty  much  in  the  condition  of  the  fly, 
celebrated  in  song,  whose  peculiarities  were  made  the  subject  of 
scientific  investigation  by  Miss  Nelly  Ely.  By  his  devilish  arts  El- 
Eami  "  let  it  out  to  fly  about,  And  then  he  pulled  it  in."  "When  it 
was  pulled  in  he  cross-examined  it,  and  it  sometimes  taught  him  the 
social  and  political  history  of  apparently  human  persons  inhabit- 
ing heavenly  bodies,  and  sometimes  religious  truth.  AVhen  it 
told  of  the  Emperor  of  Mars,  and  what  his  name  was,  and  what 
laws  he  made  (though  goodness  only  knows  why  he  made  any,  as 
it  seems  that  our  earth  is  the  only  planet  in  space  where  any  one 
ever  did  anything  wrong,  or  where  evil  has  any  existence),  El-Rumi 
believed  it  with  all  the  unreasoning  faith  of  a  man  of  science 
whose  "  evidence "  seems  to  square  with  the  desired  inference. 
When  it  told  him  that  he  ought,  like  the  man  in  Colonel  Hay's 
ballad,  to  "  believe  in  God  and  the  angels,''  he  said  he  was  so 
made  that  he  never  could  possibly  believe  anything  that  was  not 
absolutely  proved,  and  that  nothing  was  proved  until  he  saw  it. 
He  had  a  beautiful  brother  called  Feraz,  who  was  naturally  a 
cheerful  athlete,  but  whom  he  converted,  by  mesmerizing  him, 
into  a  poet  and  a  musician.  This  Feraz  knew  nothing  about 
Lilith,  until  one  day  he  saw  her  and  loved  her.  This  made 
El-Eami  jealous,  and  he  began  to  love  her  too,  whereby  he  awoke 
her  from  her  trance,  and  the  process  destroyed  what  little  life 
she  had,  and  also  incidentally  what  little  intellect  El-Iiami  had, 
for  he  became  even  madder  than  before,  though  quieter,  and  sat 
in  a  corner  stroking  doves  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  had  a 
scientific  friend,  called  Dr.  Kremlin,  who  had  made  a  "  Disc."  It 
was  like  a  grindstone,  but  was  composed  of  magnetic  crystal,  and 
it  span  round  and  round  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  reflect- 
ing the  starlight,  and  Kremlin  was  sure  that  if  he  could  only 
understand  why  which  star  produced  what  reflections  he  should 
discover  something ;  but  the  Disc  went  round  so  fast,  and  life 
was  so  short,  that  he  was  afraid  he  might  die  before  he  made  out 
anything.  So  El-Ejimi — before  the  death  of  Lilith — gave  him 
some  elixir,  which  made  him  twenty  years  younger  next  morning, 
and  so  renovated  his  tissues  that  he  was  certain  not  to  die,  unless 
by  violence,  as  long  as  the  supply  was  kept  up.  This  put  his 
mind  at  ease  ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  a  discovery  (or 
would  have  been  if  the  Disc  had  not  gone  round  so  plaguily  fast) 
a  "  fearful  forked  tongue  of  red  flame  leaped  from  the  clouds, 
descending  obliquely,"  in  the  course  of  a  thunderstorm,  and  bowled 
over  the  tower  in  which  the  Disc  was,  and  the  Disc  came  down  on 
Kremlin,  and  squashed  him  so  flat  that  he  had  his  "  mortal  remains 
actually  stcept  up  and  mped  out"  (author's  italics).  Another  friend 
of  El-Rfimi's  was  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty  and  unrivalled 
genius  who  went  by  the  nom  de  guerre,  of  Irene  Vassilius.  She 
wrote  the  best  books  that  ever  were  written,  and  got  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  them,  although  the  reviewers,  who  were 
jealous  of  her,  because  she  was  only  a  woman  and  they  were 
men,  sometimes  wrote  "  infamous  so-called  critiques  "  of  her 
glorious  productions,  which  was  just  their  nasty  spite.  And  at 
last  she  condescended  to  marry  a  very  handsome,  clever,  good, 
rich  man,  who  understood,  and  frequently  told  her,  how  very 
much  he  was  her  inferior,  morally  and  intellectually,  she  being 
a  woman  of  genius,  and  he  only  a  duke.  So  there  !  All  this  odd 
jumble  of  events  is  spread  over  a  long-winded  story  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  commonplace  and  tiresome  preaching  in  it. 
The  extract  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  is  fairly  representative 
of  Miss  Corelli's  ambitious  style — and  she  has  no  other. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  at  the  present  time,  to  write  a  book 
deserving  to  be  called  "  A  Novel  of  American  Society,"  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  must  be  congratulated  on  the  courage  he  has 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  his  sub-title  only  less  than  on  the 
success  he  has  achieved.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  is  a  very 
pleasing,  well-written  story,  in  which  impartiality  is  hap- 
pily blended  with  patriotism,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
more  or  less  vraisemhlable  American  characters  are  skilfully 
and  agreeably  presented  to  the  reader.  Some  of  them  are  nice 
people,  one  or  two  very  nice,  and  we  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  United  States  that  there  are  plenty  of  such  to  be  found 
therein.  The  pleasantest  person  in  the  book,  however,  is  Grace 
Ballinger,  the  heroine,  who  is  English,  and  the  record  of  whose 
travels  with  her  brother,  a  titled  member  of  Parliament  in  search 
of  remunerative  investments,  makes  up  the  story.  She  inspires 
three  genuine  attachments,  two  of  which  culminate  in  proposals, 
but  she  has  a  romance  of  her  own  up  her  sleeve  all  the  time, 
which  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  on  her  Transatlantic  admirers.  Her 
brother,  Sir  Mordaunt,  does  his  best  to  square  things,  however, 
by  falling  very  resolutely  in  love  with  the  most  attractive  of  the 
young  ladies  they  meet.    In  the  course  of  the  story  a  lady  writes 


a  note  of  invitation  beginning  "  My  dear  Miss  Ballinger."  To 
these  words  Mr.  Aid(5  appends  the  following  note — "By  Ameri- 
cans it  is  considered  more  formal,  by  us  more  familiar,  to  begin 
with  '  My.'  I  am  surprised  to  find  my  friend,  Mr.  Marian  [_sic] 
Crawford,  asserting  precisely  the  reverse  in  his  'American  Politi- 
cian.' I  can  only  refer  this  divergence  of  opinion  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  general  reader."  AVe  do  not  quite  agree  with  either. 
In  our  experience,  it  is,  in  English,  both  more  formal,  and,  if  not 
more  familiar,  at  any  rate  more  affectionate,  to  begin  with  "  My." 
In  addressing  for  the  first  time  a  new  acquaintance  with  whom 
we  were  by  no  means  intimate,  or  to  whom  for  any  reason 
we  wished  to  show  decided  respect,  we  should  certainly 
write    "  My."     Surely   "  Dear    General,"   "  Dear   Judge,"  or 

"  Dear  Bishop  of  "  implies  some  degree  of  familiarity.  On 

the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  most  husbands  in  addressing 
their  wives  begin  "  My."  Mr.  Aid^,  perhaps  instinctively,  when 
he  reproduces  letters  of  serious  importance  between  his  heroine 
and  the  man  she  loves  (and  who  loves  her,  but  has  not  declared 
himself)  makes  them  begin  "  My  dear  Mr.  Lawrence  "  and  "  My 
dear  Miss  Ballinger."  There  can  be  no  question  that  each  would 
have  wished  to  be  ceremonious  in  their  style  of  address,  and  if 
Mr.  Aide's  view  were  correct  we  should  have  expected  "  Dear." 
However,  the  question  is  easy  enough  to  settle  for  oneself  in 
practice.  Mr.  AVd6  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  tlie  "  American- 
isms "  most  prominent  at  present  in  decent  American  cociety  are 
"  all  the  time  "  and  "  quite  a  number." 

Except  the  common  house  fly  there  is  probably  not — if  the 
word  may  be  pardoned — a  more  beastly  animal  among  those  that 
are  considered  suitable  topics  for  unreserved  general  conversation 
than  the  midge.  Yet  this  horrid  creature  is  actually  selected  by 
"  John  Strange  "Winter "  to  supply  the  heroine  of  Only  Human 
with  a  family  nickname.  It  is  really  rather  a  pity,  because  it 
qualifies  the  sympathy  one  is  able  to  extend  to  her  in  her  sufler- 
ings,  and  she  wants  all  there  is  to  be  had.'  The  novel  is  in  two 
volumes,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  army.  It  is 
not  constructed  with  any  great  skill,  and  is  not  written  in  a 
more  correct  style  tlian  one  would  expect,  but  it  is  quite  suflS- 
clently  amusing  to  amuse  all  that  considerable  body  of  readers 
who  are  amused  by  the  authoi-'s  short  stories.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  agonj'  piled  up  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  domestic  per- 
secutions undergone  by  "  Midge"  during  the  period  of  her  woes, 
at  the  hands  of  two  disagreeable  sisters-in-law,  are  well  told. 
The  author  seems  to  tire  a  little  in  the  second  volume,  and  to  be 
glad  enough  to  wind  things  up  satisfactorily  without  prolonging 
complications.  No  doubt  it  is  more  difficult  to  "  stay  "  over  two 
volumes  than  one,  or  at  any  rate  it  requires  a  diiferent  training. 

Ilorsley  Grange  is  a  horsey  story,  and  among  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  half-dozen  personages  principally  concerned  in  it  are 
Sulllngton,  Slnnington,  and  Lilllngstone,  while  most  of  the  action 
takes  place  at  or  near  Cropplngton.  From  these  circumstances 
we  gather  that  the  invention  of  names  does  not  come  easily  to 
Mr.  Guy  Gravenhil,  who  is  also,  it  seems,  responsible  for  a 
previous  essay  in  fiction  entitled  Jack  Skeffington,  There  were 
three  young  friends  of  sporting  tastes,  who  had  lost  all  their 
money  and  gone  to  make  fortunes  in  the  Western  States 
of  America.  Purely  by  accident  they  made  one,  and  came  home 
to  take  Horsley  Grange,  and  provide  themselves  with  three  or 
four  horses  apiece.  And  they  had  good  runs,  and  glorious  runs, 
and  bad  days,  and  one  rode  the  pulling  bay,  and  another  the 
little  black  that  wouldn't  face  water,  and  there  were  ladies  who 
hunted  and  danced,  and  to  whom  the  gentlemen  made  suitable 
and  duly  chronicled  oflers  of  marriage.  And  there  was  a  Girand 
National,  in  which  one  of  their  horses  took  part,  and  his  owner 
was  suspected  of  nobbling  the  favourite  ;  but  it  all  came  right  in 
the  end.  It  is  an  inoffensive  story,  cheerfully  told,  and  the  author 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  if  we 
say  that  the  book  is  not  quite  as  good  as  an  average  novel  of 
Captain  Hawley  Smart's,  but  not  much  worse. 


LADY  IXGLIS'S  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW.* 

TN  publishing  her  Diary  which  had  been  jotted  down  day  by 
day  under  the  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  Lady  Inglis  has, 
whether  advisedly  or  not,  complied  with  the  Horatian  warning 
against  beginning  the  Trojan  war  with  the  eggs  of  Leda  and  the 
birth  of  Helen.  She  tells  us  very  little  about  greased  cartridges, 
the  circulation  of  c/nipatiies,  and  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  Her 
Diary  begins  with  the  rumours  that  preceded  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut,  and  practically  ends  with  the  second  relief  of  the  garrison 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  middle  of  November  1857.  "We 
must  dispose  first  of  a  few  errors  and  omissions  which,  though 
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they  do  not  in  the  least  impair  the  value  of  a  contemporary 
narrative  of  momentous  events,  are  of  the  kind  to  perplex  a 
reader  and  irritate  a  critic.  In  the  first  place,  the  name  of  Mr., 
now  Sir  George  Couper,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  is  invariably  spelt  Cowper,  as  if  he  were  a  relation 
and  descendant  of  the  poet.  Members  of  the  lloyal  family  of 
Oudh  are  not  accurately  designated  as  "  Dowlahs,"  though  Doulat 
or  Doula  is  a  very  common  Muhammadan  name.  The  most 
important  of  the  baronial  Talukdars  of  Oudh,  who  very  cleverly 
waited  till  he  saw  exactly  how  the  cat  was  going  to  jump,  has  no 
/*  in  his  name.  He  is  Man  Sing.  The  domestic  sweeper  in  every 
Anglo-Indian  household  is  a  me/ifei-  {lit.  a  prince),  and  not  a 
matah.  And  the  deposed  King  of  Oudh  is  Wajid  and  not 
Wassid  Ali.  The  gravest  defect  in  the  book,  however,  is  the 
absence  of  any  plan  or  map  of  the  Kesidency,  The  reader  longs 
to  identify  the  exact  situation  of  such  posts  as  the  Baily  Guard, 
the  Sikh  squares,  the  Hospital,  the  Financial  Garrison,  the  Store 
House,  inside;  and  the  Clock  Tower,  the  Mosque,  and  tlie  House 
of  Johannes,  outside  the  walls.  Fortunately  we  have  be^^n  able 
to  lay  our  hands  on  Mr.  Rees's  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Lucknow,  published  in  1858,  which  contains  an  excellent  plan  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Residency,  to  supply  the  omission.  It  makes 
the  geography  perfectly  clear. 

AVith  these  remarks  and  with  the  reminder  that  the  siege 
took  place  thirty-five  and  not  thirty-three  years  ago,  as  stated  in 
the  Preface,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  addition  to  the 
chronicles  of  1857.  The  style  is  natural  and  unaflected.  It 
brings  vividly  before  us  the  imminent  perils  and  the  grave 
anxieties  of  the  time,  without  the  least  exaggeration  or  straining 
after  effect.  There  is  not  a  single  remark  at  which  any  survivor 
could  take  offence,  nor  any  of  those  laboured  political  disquisitions 
which,  though  often  attempted,  explain  nothing  and  either  mis- 
lead or  leave  the  origin  of  the  Mutiny  as  uncertain  as  ever.  And 
while  the  staple  of  the  narrative,  as  might  be  expected,  is  sickness, 
separations,  deaths,  and  the  dread  of  storm  or  famine,  a  vein  of 
feminine  and  delicate  feeling  runs  through  every  page.  Tliere 
have  been  many  famous  sieges  in  Indian  history,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  any  in  which  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  were 
for  eighty-seven  days  on  such  close  and  speaking  terms.  After 
the  disastrous  aftair  of  Chinhat  on  June  30th,  the  Lucknow 
garrison  had  hastily  to  take  refuge  in  an  iri-egular  pentagon  de- 
fended by  a  few  trenches,  walls,  and  palisades,  nowhere  more 
than  ten  feet  high,  barricades  of  mud  and  earth  rapidly  thrown 
up,  fascines  and  sandbags,  with  logs  of  wood  to  supply  gaps 
where  the  walls  had  given  way.  How  these  frail  partitions  were 
made  as  impregnable  as  a  counterscarp  constructed  by  the  most 
scientific  engineers  of  France  or  Germany,  is  tolerably  well 
known.  Lady  Inglis  gives  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  at  the 
beginning  of  July  as  follows.  They  diller  somewhat  from  those 
of  Mr.  Gubbins  : — 

Artillery    80 

Men  of  the  32nd  and  the  82nd    650 

Native  troops    479 

Volunteers   150 

Total    1,359 

Besides  the  fighting  men  there  were  5O0  women  and  children. 
Altogether,  with  native  servants,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
estimating  the  total  number  at  2,0oo  souls.  Lady  Inglis  adds 
that  there  was  not  room  for  more  than  10,000  of  the  mutineers 
to  assail  the  entrenchments  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  one 
side,  fortunately,  there  was  the  river  Goomti.  On  the  other 
three  sides  fresh  relays  of  mutineers  and  hadmaishes  always  kept 
up  the  number  of  the  attacking  party  to  the  above  figure.  Inside 
the  Residency  two  regiments  had  to  defend  an  area  which  would 
have  accommodated  ten.  Though  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  Ilyder  or  a  Tantia  Topi,  or  even  a  Rani  of  Jhansi,  to 
direct  the  mutineers,  their  tactics  were  by  no  means  contemptible. 
They  gave  the  garrison  no  rest.  They  carried  out  a  series  of 
mines  with  much  ingenuity.  Their  picked  marksmen  struck 
down  any  ofiicer  or  soldier  who  for  a  moment  exposed  his 
head.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  mutineers  vainly  tried  to 
storm  the  position  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Once,  on 
1 8th  August,  they  actually  got  within  the  defences,  and  a  leader 
of  irregulars  met  his  death  inside  the  breach.  Everybody  ought 
to  read  the  work,  and  we  need  not  dwell  minutely  on  the  incidents  I 
of  the  siege — the  deprivation  of  those  little  comforts  which  are  , 
often  called  luxuries  but  which  are  almost  the  essentials  of 
existence  in  the  East,  the  stifling  atmosphere,  the  effluvia  from 
dead  animals,  the  short  rations,  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
broken  rest.  Far  worse  than  these  were  the  wounds  that  would 
not  heal,  the  amputations  of  limbs  always  ending  in  death,  the 
savage  roar  of  implacable  enemies  trusting  to  numbers  and  time, 


the  baseless  rumours  of  speedy  succour,  the  proverbial  delay  that 
well-nigh  sickened  the  stoutest  heart.  All  this  is  well  told  by 
Lady  Inglis,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Laureate.  On  one  occasion  a 
discussion  took  place  whether,  if  the  mutineers  forced  their  way 
inside  and  overpowered  the  defenders,  suicide  would  be  j  ustitiable. 
Lady  Inglis  set  the  question  at  rest  by  the  simple  remark  that, 
"  if  the  time  of  trial  came,  our  God  who  sent  it  would  put  it  into 
our  hearts  how  to  act."  This  brief  sentence  is  worth  more  than 
many  long  sermons. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  place  to  which  the 
defence  of  Lucknow  is  entitled  in  the  history  of  the  Mutiny.  As 
a  turning  point  in  the  war  the  capture  of  Delhi  has  always 
appeared  to  us  of  the  first  importance.  There  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mutineers.  A  retreat  from  what  had  again  become 
an  imperial  city  would  have  been  followed,  certainly  by  the  loss 
of  the  Panjab  ;  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  by  that  of  all  Upper, 
Central,  and  Western  India.  A  renewal  of  the  hon-ors  of 
Cawnpur  at  the  capital  of  Oudh  would  have  maddened  every 
Englishman  in  India,  and  might  have  roused  a  thirst  for  revenge 
too  strong  for  even  Lord  Canning  to  restrain.  liut  Oudh  had 
been  lost  for  nearly  three  months  when  Havelock  and  Outram 
first  relieved  the  garrison  in  September,  to  find  that  they  had 
only  enlarged  the  area  of  defence.  Lord  Clyde's  arrival  in 
November  1857  was  not  only  not  followed  by  any  attempt  to  recover 
the  Province,  but  it  was  the  signal  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Residency  and  the  city.  Lady  Inglis  is  quite  justified  in  record- 
ing the  sorrow  tud  indignation  with  which  Lord  Clyde's  order 
was  received.  It  is  all  very  well  to  urge  that  the  rebellion  could 
only  be  put  down  by  a  series  of  combinations  and  movements 
carried  out  with  reference  to  each  other  and  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  Inglis  and  Outram  maintained  that  the  Residency  should 
not  have  been  given  up;  and  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
defended  the  Alum  Bagb  just  outside  the  city  for  the  whole  of 
the  cold  season  of  1857-58,  and  defied  100,000  rebels  to  storm 
his  entrenched  camp.  The  fall  of  Lucknow  at  any  time  in 
August  or  before  the  25th  of  September  would  have  justified  the 
revival  of  Burke's  language  about  the  invasion  of  the  Carnatic  by 
Ilyder  Ali.  All  the  horrors  of  war  would  have  been  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc.  From  this  unutterable  shame  and  disaster 
lingland  was  saved  by  the  constancy  and  heroism  of  Inglis  and 
his  garrison,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  K.C.B.  upon  the  commander 
was  by  no  means  an  excessive  recompense  for  his  bravery  and 
skill.  The  failure  of  Lake  to  capture  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore 
served  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  biting  jest  to  the  martial 
races  of  Upper  India.  The  failure  of  swarms  of  rebels  to  force 
entrance  into  a  far  weaker  place  than  the  Jat  capital  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  much  longer  remembered  by  Raja,  Ryot,  and  Sepoy. 
No  trip  to  our  Dependency  can  be  complete  without  a  visit  to 
the  dismantled  Residency,  nor  ought  any  Englishman  anywhere 
to  think  of  this  siege  without  greater  pride  than  he  feels  in  the 
defence  of  Londonderry,  Arcot,  or  Kars. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.* 

XN  making  the  collection  of  English  political  verse  which  forms 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Pocket  Library"  Mr.  Saintsbury 
has  been  happily  inspired.    Most  people— all,  perhaps,  who  are 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  subject- — will  wonder  that  the  attempt 
to  represent  the  political  verse  of  all  periods  in  one  volume 
should  not  have  been  made  till  now.    To  account  for  this  neglect 
is  even  more  diiiicult  than  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  occurrence,  withiu  the  historical  age  of  parties,  of  well- 
marked  periods  of  sterility  and  of  fruitfulness  in  the  art  of  political 
verse.    The  feeling  of  surprise  that  this  interesting  little  book 
should  be  the  iirst  of  its  kind,  and  an  entirely  new  example  of 
the  anthology,  is  decidedly  not  lessened  when  we  consider  the 
variety  of  the  specimens  collected,  and  that  these,  diverse  as  they 
are  in  style,  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  rich  field  whence 
they  are  drawn.    Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  suggests,  those  who 
might  have  taken  up  the  task  shrank  from  the  novel  enterprise, 
by  reason  of  the  annotation,  necessarily  minute  and  copious, 
which  one  description  at  least  of  political  verse  requires,  if  ren- 
dered intelligibly  to  the  reader  of  the  day.    Verse  of  the  im- 
promptu kind,  squibs,  lampoons,  epigrams,  and  other  effusions  of 
a  personal  character  undoubtedly  claim  the  labours  of  the  editor. 
Much  of  this  verse  is  of  an  ephemeral  order,  though  not  a  little 
is  of  considerable  historical  importance.    There  is  another  kind, 
however — not,  we  admit,  more  interesting,  though  possibly  more 
valuable — that  is  exempt  from  this  disability.    It  is  concerned 

*  Political  Verse.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  '"  Pocket  Libr.iry." 
London  :  Percival  &  Co.  1892. 

Selectiotu  from  Defoe's  Minor  Novels.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury. 
Pocket  Library.    Loudon :  Percival  &  Co.  1892. 
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■with  first  principles,  with  national  and  patriotic  aspirations,  -with 
the  shaping  spirit  of  some  momentous  crisis.  Or  its  satiric 
impulse  is  of  that  lasting  quality  that  has  a  general  or  perma- 
nent application.  This,  in  short,  is  that  verse  which,  though 
addressed  to  a  party,  belongs  to  mankind.  Of  course  this  divi- 
sion is  hut  a  rough  characterization  in  the  bulk,  and  is  inclusive 
of  a  few  sub-sections  of  political  verse  that  do  not  absolutely 
belong  to  either  category.  Then  there  are  certain  exceptional 
cases,  though  they  are,  we  think,  somewhat  rare,  where  the 
"  personal "  element  is  present  in  verse  that  is  of  the  deepest 
significance.  The  "New  Morality,"  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  group, 
will  occur  to  everybody  as  an  example.  We  are  as  little  likely 
to  lose  the  Friend  of  Humanity  as  to  witness  the  extinction  of 

The  Friend  of  every  Country  but  his  own. 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  book  is  excellently  representative  of  both  de- 
scriptions of  political  verse.  The  selection  sets  oft'  with  Skelton's 
rather  excruciating  lines  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  an  extract  from 
Spenser's  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.  Then  comes  that  excellent 
song  "  The  Distracted  Puritan ''  of  Bishop  Corbet,  whom  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  apparently  neglectful  of  Hudibras,  styles  "  the  best 
anti-Puritan  rhymester,"  with  its  spirited  refrain : — 

Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 

Mitres,  copes  and  rochets ; 
Come,  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a  day, 

And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets. 

But  the  earliest  example  of  political  verse,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  is  supplied  by  Marvell's  lines  on  the  Dutch  in 
the  Medway,  with  their  vigorous  gibbeting  of  the  misruling 
authorities  in  the  person  of  the  unhappy  Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
the  scapegoat  Pett.  Dryden  is  represented  by  his  satire  against 
sedition, "  The  Medal,"  not  by  his  greatest  satirical  poem, "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  which  it  was  deemed  "  superfluous  "  to  include 
in  the  collection.  This  choice  exemplifies  the  great  difticulty  of 
selecting  from  political  verse  of  the  higher,  the  more  permanent, 
and  poetic  order.  We  assume  it  is  because  they  are  superfluous 
in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  not  given  the  immortal  lines 
of  Butler  on  the  political  Puritan,  though  this  person  is  active  in 
our  midst  at  this  hour,  and  the  wit  and  vigour  of  Butler's  satire 
are  never  likely  to  want  objective  illustration.  But  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  verse,  certainly  quite  as  well  known,  an  excellent  selec- 
tion is  made.  Here  are  the  "  Friend  of  Humanity,"  with  its  com- 
panion, "  The  Soldier's  Friend"  ;  the  delightful  "  Elegy  on  Jean 
BonAndr^";  Citizen  Muskein's  "Address  to  his  Gun-Boats"; 
the  incomparable  "  New  Morality,"  with  other  good  things,  among 
which  we  miss,  however.  Canning's  exquisite  parody  of  Southey's 
juvenile  verse  on  Henry  Martin. 

Was  there  ever  an  anthology  that  did  not  tempt  the  critic  to 
miss  more  than  the  omissions  that  are  inevitable — to  miss,  in  fact, 
the  excellence  of  the  anthology  as  a  whole  ?  That  fate  there  is 
no  question  of  tempting  in  this  instance.  We  are  not  so  intent 
on  lamenting  lost  favourites  as  to  fail  to  rejoice  over  those  that 
are  found.  With  equal  taste  and  discrimination  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
volume  represents  all  periods  of  political  verse-writing  that  merit 
recognition.  If  we  note  omissions,  it  is  as  evidence  of  the  riches 
that  remain,  of  which,  we  hope,  a  second  series  may  be  compiled 
as  good  as  this  present.  Of  the  lighter  order  of  work,  there  is 
ample  diversity  in  the  samples  given  of  the  "  State  Poems  " ; 
of  Prior,  Swift,  and  other  Augustans;  the  well-lciiown  epitaph  on 
Prince  Frederick,  "  Who  was  alive  and  is  dead  " ;  extracts  from 
the  liolliad ;  a  capital  gathering  of  the  drolleries  of  Peter  Pindar ; 
specimens  of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Praed.  Akenside's  "  Epistle  to 
Curio  "  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  a  heavy  member  of  this  goodly 
company,  and  much  that  is  but  shallow  dulness  in  Churchill's 
"  Conference  "  is  tolerated  for  a  few  vigorous  couplets.  Let  Mr. 
Saintsbury  replace  Churchill  in  a  second  volume  by  a  sample  of 
Chattcrton — the  lines  on  Bute,  perchance.  De  Foe's  "  Character 
of  True  Englishmen "  is  in  good  place,  and  in  "  The  Modern 
Patriot "  of  Cowper  we  have,  indeed,  "  a  gem."  The  extraordi- 
nary ease  and  gaiety  of  Moore's  political  verse  is  fully  repre- 
sented, though,  indeed,  you  could  scarcely  overdraw  on  Moore's 
wit.  Byron  makes  a  thinner  show,  doubtless  because  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  savagery,  is  the  mark  of  your  true  political 
verse.  "  The  assumption  of  an  easy  and  amused  disdain  " — 
it  was  natural  with  Praed,  perhaps — is  what  Mr.  Saintsbury 
considers  the  first  requisite  in  this  mode.  Byron,  with  his 
usual  frankness,  owned  that  his  political  impromptus  were  too 
farouche,  and  "not  very  playful."  Still,  there  is  good  matter 
to  extract  in  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  the  famous  eight 
lines  that  "  produced  eight  thousand  "—the  Lines  to  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte — possess  real  historic  interest.  But  the  omission 
that  we  find  really  unaccountable  is  the  omission  of  Coleridge's 
anti-Pittite  eclogue,  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  which, 
whether  we  regard  the  poetry  of  it  or  the  vitriol,  is  a  master- 
piece.   And  why  did  so  good  a  Peacockian  neglect  to  give 


Peacock's  lines  on  Brougham,  "  Tlio  Fate  of  a  Broom  "  ?  This  is 
satire  of  the  finest  type,  satire  that  has  Dryden's  vigour  and  con- 
centration. As  to  the  grace,  the  exquisite  finish,  the  dexterity  of 
"  play,"  and  the  brilliant  "  cutting"  property  of  Praed's  satire,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  those  rare  qualities  are  not  perfectly  repre- 
sented in  a  selection  that  includes  the  famous  song  of  the  Whigs' 
"  Intentions  "  ;  the  delightful  "  Old  Tory  " ;  "  lieasons  for  not 
Ratting " ;  "  The  Speaker  Asleep,"  and  "  The  State  of  the 
Country  " — that  engaging  song  set  to  the  tune  "  We  are  now  a 
trampled  Nation."  The  late  Dean  Mansel's  memorable  satire 
"  Phrontisterion  "  and  Thackeray's  "  Canute  "  are  good  examples 
of  the  graver  kind  of  political  verse  that  forms  our  second  order. 
With  these  also  must  be  classed  Mr.  Traill's  noble  lines  addressed 
"  To  a  Famous  Parliament,"  taken  from  Recaptured  Rhymes, 
which  brings  Mr.  Saintsbury's  collection  to  an  appropriate  close. 

If,  turning  to  the  second  volume  before  us  (the  third  of  the 
collection),  we  consider  only  Defoe's  works  in  fiction,  including  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  "  True  Relation,"  in  which  he  is  the  acknow- 
ledged chief,  the  conventional  division  of  the  author's  writings 
into  major  and  minor  classes  appears  to  be  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, if  not  absolutely  fallacious.  With  regard  to  other  great 
novelists  the  accepted  distinction  holds  good.  It  is  substantially 
sound  and  authoritative.  Everybody  is  agreed  as  to  the  minor 
novels  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  though  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  "  major"  and  the  "minor"  in  these 
novelists  may  not  be  so  rigidly  fixed  as  in  Defoe's  case.  The 
accepted  division  of  Defoe's  fiction  is  singularly  arbitrary.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  the  minor  class  we 
have  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Moll  Flanders,  and  Colonel  Jack. 
It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one  in  the  thousand  among 
readers  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  acquainted  with  the  three  so-called 
minor  works.  Thus  the  test  of  popularity  may  easily  be  invoked 
in  justification  of  the  customary  division  of  Defoe's  works. 
And  the  test  of  popularity  must  be  understood  in  reference, 
not  to  what  has  been  popular — and  Moll  Flanders  was  in 
prodigious  request  with  bygone  generations — but  to  what  has 
been,  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  popular.  The  works  of  the  greatest 
writers,  however,  unaccountably  fall  out  of  circulation  among 
the  general,  and  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints  there 
remains  a  considerable  amount  of  almost  forgotten  fiction  that  is 
worthy  of  revival,  and  was  once  popular.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  ex- 
cellent volume  of  "  Selections"  from  Defoe  supplies  a  better  test 
of  the  "  minority  "  question.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  properly  unre- 
presented in  these  extracts  as  the  common  possession  of  all,  and 
"  not  so  much  in  every  one's  hands  as  in  every  one's  head."  But 
no  reader  of  these  "  Selections  "  should  experience  any  difficulty  in 
anticipating  the  additional  specimens  of  Defoe  Mr.  Saintsbury 
would  have  given  had  he  decided  to  draw  upon  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  with  these  in  his  mind  he  will  profitably  pursue  his  compa- 
rative critical  study  of  this  suggestive  little  book.  A  keen  eye 
for  the  characteristics  of  the  author  will  conclude  that  there  is 
no  impenetrable  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of 
Defoe's  fiction,  and  that  the  selections  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  from  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  from  Captain  Jach,  and  from  Moll  Flanders 
are  every  whit  as  expressive  of  Defoe's  genius  as  any  conjectural 
extracts  from  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  process  of  critical  selection 
is,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  favourable  to  the  writer  subjected  to 
it ;  but  these  "  Selections"  from  Defoe  are  not  mere  episodes,  natu- 
rally susceptible  of  detachment  from  the  story.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  lengthy  extracts,  sufficient  in  continuity  of  narration 
for  the  broadest  and  fullest  representation  of  the  writer.  Altogether 
these  "  Selections  "  strengthen  the  conviction  that  Lamb's  opinion 
of  these  novels  is  unassailable.  And  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  some- 
what fanciful  process  of  judgment  that  estimates  Moll  Flanders  as 
of  a  lower  rank  in  fiction  than  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  pathos  and 
passion — qualities  not  pre-eminent  in  Defoe's  novels — the  former 
work  is  decidedly  superior,  perhaps  also  superior  in  imagination. 
We  may  cite,  for  example,  the  affecting  scene  of  the  unexpected 
return  of  her  deserting  husband  to  Moll  Flanders,  and  his  account 
of  the  wailing  voice  that  he  heard  as  he  was  crossing  the  lonely 
waste  of  Delamere  Forest.  The  incident  of  the  voice  that  syllables 
men's  names  is  reproduced  in  Jane  Fi/re,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
it  is  of  more  thrilling  efl'ect  in  the  work  of  the  older  writer,  whose 
art  is  more  persuasive  by  its  simplicity  and  apparent  artlessness. 
But  Moll  Flanders — "  the  most  remarkable  example  of  pure 
realism  in  literature,"  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  judgment — is  an 
admirable  work  of  art  altogether,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
novels.  In  addition  to  the  three  works  mentioned,  Mr.  Saintsbury 
selects  from  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton  and  from 
Roxana  \  copiously  with  regard  to  the  former  novel,  and  lightly 
from  the  latter  and  inferior  production. 
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BIR.  BEATTY-KIXGSTON  ON  INTEMPERANCE.* 

MR.  BEATTY-KINGSTON'S  vigorous  essay  on  the  great 
Drink  question  will  commend  itself  to  all  sensible  people  as 
a  thoroughly  practical  contribution  to  the  subject.  He  wisely 
abstains  from  expatiating  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  discussing  the  conditions  that  favour,  and  the 
measures  that  are  most  likely  to  check,  it.  The  particular  kind  of 
intemperance  dealt  with  is  what  he  calls  "  popular  drunkenness," 
that  "  visible  and  audible  inebriety  "  which  is  "  an  offence  contra 
botios  mores."  It  is  a  twofold  offence,  constructive  as  well  as 
direct ;  that  is  to  say,  constructive  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
supplies  the  liquor,  and  direct  on  that  of  the  drinker.  Conse- 
quently, the  problem  has  two  sides— the  distribution  of  liquor 
and  the  condition  of  inebriety — and  it  should  be  attacked  on 
both.  To  put  it  in  the  concrete.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
publican,  and  what  with  the  drunkard  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  will  have  none  of  prohibition  and 
the  teetotal  propaganda.  He  quotes  with  approval  some  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondence  on  the  point.  Prohibition  is  a 
complete  failure  in  those  American  States  where  it  has  been  tried 
and  meets  with  increasing  disftivour  in  others.  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  (where  it  has  been  tried),  have  all  rejected  it  by 
increasing  majorities.  Concerning  Maine  and  South  Carolina, 
the  two  States  where  it  is  in  force,  the  British  Consul  at 
Charleston  reports — •"  Wherever  prohibition  does  exist  the  sale 
of  liquor  continues  all  the  same.  Adulteration  is  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  fatal 
results  of  intemperance."  As  for  teetotalism,  it  is  very  justly 
termed  a  "  monstrous  assumption."  Its  principle  is  that 
A,  B,  C  and  the  rest  shall  not  enter  a  boat  for  their 
bodily  health  and  solace  because  Z  cannot  swim.  By  all  means 
provide  coffee-houses  and  other  counter-attractions  to  the  public- 
house,  though  they  will  do  no  good  unless  they  are  really 
attractive,  which  is  seldom  the  case ;  but  to  stop  the  liquor  traffic 
is  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  nor  desirable.  It  only  wants 
regulating.  And  here  a  point  of  great  importance  comes  in — 
namely,  the  distinction  between  liquor  consumed  at  home  and 
that  imbibed  at  the  public-house  ;  or,  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view,  between  "off"  and  "on"  licences.  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston 
holds  a  strong  brief  for  the  former,  and  this  part  of  his  pamphlet 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  honestly  interested 
in  the  question.  He  argues  with  much  force  that  the  agita- 
tion against  the  so-called  "grocers'  licences,"  got  up  by  the 
public-house  interest  and  supported  by  temperance  faddists,  is 
devoid  of  real  foundation.  Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol 
anuuall}'  consumed  is  distributed  under  these  licences,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  applied  to  perfectly  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  grocer  with  a  licence  is  merely  the  wine  merchant 
of  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  his  business,  so  far  from 
encouraging  intemperance,  has  the  opposite  effect.  Men  and 
women  alike  are  much  less  tempted  to  drink  to  excess  in  the 
family  circle,  surrounded  by  all  tlie  checks  which  that  implies, 
than  in  the  public-house,  where  every  influence  encourages  and 
none  hinders.  It  is  going  too  far,  we  think,  to  say  that  there 
"  cannot  be  secret  drinking  in  families  "  ;  there  is  such  drinking  ; 
but  it  is  much  rarer  than  enthusiastic  reformers  assert  it  to  be, 
and  is  absolutely  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  "  secret " 
drinking  that  goes  on  in  public-houses  and  confectioners'  shops. 
Consequently  the  "  off"  trade,  which  means  home  consumption, 
should  be  liberally  encouraged  within  proper  limits.  It  should 
still  be  controlled  by  the  system  of  licensing,  subject  to  police 
supervision;  but  the  granting  of  licences  should  be  freed  from 
vexatious  formalities,  and  the  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  quantities  less  than  a  quart  should  be  altered,  for  this 
provision  necessarily  sends  the  poor  to  the  public-house. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "  on  "  trade  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed in  the  direction  of  making  the  publican  more  respon- 
sible than  he  now  is  for  drunkenness  that  takes  place  on  his 
premises.  In  this  connexion  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  analyses  the 
new  German  Bill,  and  advocates  the  adoption  of  those  clauses 
which  "  increase  the  retailer's  liability  to  punishment  for  en- 
couraging, or  failing  to  discourage,  excessive  indulgence  in 
liquor."  This  is  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  would  be  gained  in  practice.  What  seems  to  be  wanted 
is  not  so  much  stronger  measures  as  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  existing  ones.  The  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  police, 
or  rather  with  human  nature.  The  police  are  a  capital  body  of 
men,  but  they  are  no  more  than  human,  and  there  is  a  certain — 
what  shall  we  call  it  ? — sympathetic  bond  between  them  and  the 
publican  which  will  always  tend  to  obscure  their  vision  or  their 
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memory.  The  suggestion  that  they  should  ascertain  at  what 
public-house  every  drunken  man  they  come  across  imbibed  the 
poison  is  obviously  impracticable.  No  doubt  publicans  ought  to 
be  punished  far  more  than  they  are ;  for  if  they  chose  they  might 
practically  abolish  street  drunkenness,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
bring  them  to  book.  One  of  the  German  provisions,  however, 
sounds  hopeful — that,  namely,  which  forbids  a  landlord  to 
turn  a  drunken  customer  off"  the  premises  without  seeing  him 
home.  It  is  framed  on  the  most  effective  of  all  principles,  that 
of  letting  the  consequences  fall  directly  and  with  full  force  on 
the  ofi'ender. 

Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  does  not  deal  at  equal  length  with  the 
drunkard  himself,  but  what  he  says  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
It  is  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : — "  Casual  drunkenness  should 
be  treated  as  a  crime,  habitual  drunkenness  as  a  dangerous 
malady,  inveterate  drunkenness  as  a  mortal  disease."  Here, 
again,  most  thinking  people  will  agree  that,  if  we  are  to  move  at 
all,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  whole  programme  is,  no  doubt,  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culties ;  but  something  at  least  may  be  done  to  make  the  common 
drunkard  suffer  more  for  his  sins  than  he  usually  does.  We  are 
apt  to  pity  him  far  too  much  and  punish  him  far  too  little. 


CASANOVA.* 

OUR  old  friends  Latude  and  Casanova  have  their  very  good 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Adventure  Series,  and  Mr.  P.  Villars 
has  acted  as  their  introducer  with  much  judgment.  This,  the 
reader  will  at  once  perceive,  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  does 
not  present  Casanova  as  the  victim  of  Popish  superstition,  nor 
Henri  Masers  de  Latude  as  an  innocent  sufferer  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Mr.  P.  Villars  very  properly  points 
out  that  Casanova  was  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever  swindled  and 
lied,  and  that  Latude  had  every  desire  in  the  world  to  be  a  cheat. 
He  has  also  some  very  sensible  remarks  to  make  on  the  Bastille. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  lying  legend  of  that  prison  has 
been  well  exploded.  Still,  when  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life  shown  by  the  Revolutionary  legends  is  remembered,  it  is  to 
our  editor's  credit  that  he  is  not  found  repeating  one.  This  at 
least  is  a  negative  virtue.  But  Mr.  Villars  has  the  positive 
merit  of  estimating  the  Icritical  faculty  of  the  many  very 
accurately,  and  tells  a  case  in  point  which  came  under  his  own 
observation  at  a  very  instructive  time  : — 

'  During  the  Commune  of  1871  at  Paris  the  good  folk  of  the 
Tenth  Arrondissement  were  greatly  horrified  one  morning  to 
hear  that  a  few  skeletons  had  been  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
Laurent,  and  more  still  to  hear  the  explanation  given  of  their 
presence  in  that  church.  It  was  rumoured — and  no  one  could 
ever  trace  the  origin  of  the  report,  due,  no  doubt,  to  some 
wag  with  a  grim  turn  of  mind — that  these  skeletons  were  the 
remains  of  young  girls  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  clergy 
cf  the  parish  after  having  fallen  victims  to  the  lust  of  the 
priests.  The  story  was  too  absurd  not  to  be  immediately 
believed  in  by  the  ignorant  rabble,  and  some  of  the  local 
authorities  took  good  care  to  turn  to  account  the  gullibility  of 
the  concierges,  male  and  female,  and  servant  girls  of  the 
district.  The  skeletons  were  exhibited  (of  course  for  money), 
and  after  such  a  convincing  proof  of  the  villainy  of  the  priests 
no  one  dared  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  legend,  which  is  still 
believed  in  by  many  old  parishioners,  who  to  this  day  insist 
that  they  "  have  seen  the  bones  of  the  victims  "  with  their 
own  eyes.' 

The  dreadful  tale  will  no  doubt  take  its  place  in  time  in  the 
Dictionnaire  of  Larousse,  if  it  is  not  there  already. 

Mr.  Villars  is  thoroughly  well  justified  in  dismissing  the  foolish 
stories  told  about  the  Bastille,  and  in  pointing  out  that  Latude 
was  only  saved  from  being  a  swindler,  in  fact,  by  the  extreme 
silliness  of  his  plot  against  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  And  yet  in  a 
way  the  man's  history  is  an  example  both  of  the  stupidity  and  of 
the  commonly  unintentional  cruelty  of  the  old  rt^gime.  He  laid 
a  silly  plot  to  defraud  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  On  his  OTvn  showing 
he  invented  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  her, 
and  pretended  to  reveal  it.  His  object  was  to  cheat  her  into 
providing  him  with  a  good  place.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  this  was  a  harmless  youthful  indiscretion 
which  did  not  affect  his  character  as  an  honest  man.  If  he  had 
been  pilloried  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  as  a  cheat  he  would  only 
have  earned  his  deserts.  Nothing  more  would  have  been  heard 
of  him  unless  he  had  come  to  the  surface — probably  with  the  help 
of  the  gallows — in  the  large  and  varied  scoundrel  world  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    But  by  imprisoning  him  without  trial 

*  Adventure  Series — The  Escapes  nf  Casanova  and  Latude  from 
Prison.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  P.  Villars.  Illustrated.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1892. 
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for  thirty-six  years,  for  much  of  the  time  in  such  undoubtedly 
abominable  dens  as  Vincennes  and  Bicetre.the  Government  made 
him  a  victim.  It  was  a  very  stupid  thing  to  make  Latude  the 
object  of  sympathy  to  honest  people  like  Mme.  Legros,  who,  if 
he  had  been  reasonably  punished  and  left  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  natural  vanity  and  dishonesty,  would  have  had  no  feeling 
for  him  but  contempt.  It  may  be  that  if  he  had  not  escaped  re- 
peatedly he  would  have  been  released  sooner.  But  under  no 
circumstances  ought  even  the  devil's  elect  to  receive  more  than 
their  wages,  as  Carlyle,  who  had  no  visible  tenderness  for 
criminals,  allowed.  "vVhen  every  allowance  is  made,  it  is  clear 
that  Latude  was  overpaid  with  punishment.  The  story  of  his 
escapes  has  a  certain  interest.  The  man's  egregious  vanity 
obviously  led  him  to  exaggerate  their  difficulty,  for  the  watch 
kept  in  his  various  prisons  was  often  slovenly,  and  in  the  Bastille 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  Still  he  did  show  an  amount  of 
ingenuity,  pertinacity,  and  resolution  which,  with  rather  better 
luck,  would  have  enabled  him  to  approach  the  eminence  of  his 
fellow-adventurer  in  this  volume— the  too-famous  Jean  Jacques 
Casanova  de  Seingalt. 

This  person,  concerning  whom  the  world  has  long  ago  made 
its  mind  up,  was — one  cannot  say  the  better,  but — not  at  any 
rate  intrinsically  the  more  despicable  of  the  two.  He  was  a 
Tery  great  blackguard.  So  much  is  clear,  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  his  bragging.  If  it  ever  was  right  to  put  one's  fellow- 
sinner  into  the  Piombi,  Casanova  had  proved  his  claim  to  his 
lodgings.  But  then  people  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  it  ever 
was  right  to  put  the  worst  of  scoundrels  in  such  a  place,  or  in 
any  prison,  without  trial  and  a  proved  offence.  So  when  the 
Republic  of  Venice  did  so  imprison  Casanova,  instead  of  trying 
him  and  sending  him  to  the  galleys  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  it 
made  a  victim  of  him.  His  account  of  his  escape  is  undoubtedly 
good  reading.  The  scoundrel  had  humour,  and  an  eye  for  cha- 
racter and  a  power  of  drawing  it  with  his  pen.  He  is  not  lachry- 
mose, and  gives  himself  no  airs  of  virtue.  Indeed,  he  was  quite 
external  to  morals,  which  he  recognizes  as  things  having  an 
existence,  no  doubt,  but  no  necessary  connexion  with  him.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  bold,  active,  ingenious  head  of  vermin — to  be 
looked  at  with  curiosity,  laughed  at,  and  hanged  in  authentic 
hemp.  The  old  Thugs  told  their  early  feats  to  our  police-officers 
in  India  very  much  as  he  recounted  his  adventures,  though  pro- 
bably with  more  accuracy ;  for  Casanova  plainly  coloured  his 
doings  as  brightly  as  might  be.  In  his  case,  also,  the  difficulty  of 
escape  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  very  lax  system  of  supervision 
of  the  Venetian  prisons.  Prisoners  were  only  visited  once  a  day, 
and  that  very  superficially.  Still,  ingenuity,  obstinacy,  and  nerve 
were  required  to  escape  from  the  Piombi ;  and  they  were  shown 
by  Casanova  and  by  Balbi,  who  escaped  with  him.  We  have 
Casanova's  word  for  it  that  these  qualities  were  shown  by  himself 
in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  than  by  his  companion.  The 
exact  value  of  his  word  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  estimating.  But 
the  escape  was  a  very  good  one — worthy  of  the  imagination  of 
Dumas,  in  fact — and  told,  as  the  judicious  reader  will  see  for 
himself,  with  no  small  vivacity  and  a  distinct  sense  of  humour. 
The  gaoler,  the  venerable  Count  who  declined  to  lend  Casanova 
more  than  two  sequins,  the  superstitious  fellow- prisoner  whom  he 
fooled  with  a  story  of  a  miracle,  and  his  assistant  Balbi  are  all 
drawn  with  a  go  which  proves  that  Casanova  might,  if  nature 
had  not  decided  that  he  should  be  a  swindler,  have  written  lively 
tales  of  adventure. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.* 

TT  is  possible  that  some  readers  of  Philomythus  who  have  not 
-L  gained  the  serene  heights  of  critical  detachment  may  be  dis- 
posed from  their  reading  of  that  ungracious  and  paralogical  book 
to  take  up  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Neivman  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  it.  Let  us  reassure  them.  Dr.  Abbott, 
whatever  his  shortcomings,  is  not  a  fool ;  and  the  almost  un- 
animous reprobation  which  the  tone  of  Philomythus  received,  from 
all  competent  critics  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  him.  We 
find,  indeed,  little  reference  to  his  experiences  in  the  rhilomythus 
matter  except  a  mild  protest  against  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore 
(an  ingeniously  selected  adversary,  for  Dr.  Abbott  doubtless  knows 
that  qui  Philomythum  edit  most  probably  non  amat  Lucem  Mundi), 
and  a  few  innuendoes  here  and  there.  But  his  general  attitude 
is  very  considerably  chastened,  and  may  be  called  compara- 
tively decent.  Moreover,  Dr.  Abbott  (whether  influenced  by 
a  certain  pretty  direct  appeal  of  our  own  or  not  we  have  not 
vanity  enough  to  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire)  appears  to  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  clear  up  that  obscurity  as  to  his  own 

*  The  Avglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
2  vols.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 


theological  standpoint  which  was  complained  of  in  his  former 
work.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  no  credo  very  much  more  distinct 
than  the  negative  "  Non  credo  in  Newmannum."  But  he  takes- 
some  pains  by  both  direct  and  indirect  means  to  represent  him- 
self as  an  "  Anglican,"  not  merely,  as  in  Philomythus,  a  "  Pro- 
testant," and,  though  his  Anglicanism  appears  to  us  to  be  at 
least  as  doubtful  on  one  side  as  ever  was  Hurrell  Froude's  or 
W.  G.  W^ard's  on  another,  he  is  good  enough  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  us.  "There  are  other  reasons,"  he  says,  "why  Anglicans 
should  take  a  special  interest  in  Newman's  Anglican  career,"  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  "  author  cannot  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  being  interested  and  seeking  to  interest  others  in 
Newman's  Anglican  career."  Putting  these  two  passages 
of  his  preface  together,  we  too  cannot  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologize  to  Dr.  Abbott  if  we  suppose  him  to  present  himself  as 
an  Anglican. 

Yet  we  are  still  unable  exactly  to  discern  the  nature,  extent, 
and  direction  of  Dr.  Abbott's  interest  as  an  Anglican,  or  even 
otherwise,  in  this  career  to  which  he  is  attaching  himself  so  very- 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  leech.  In  Philomythus  he  gave  25c- 
pages  to  a  small  and  a  merely  derivative  section  of  Newman's  work 
and  thought.  He  now  devotes  some  nine  hundred  large  pages 
to  an  examination  of  the  Apologia,  the  Letters,  and  the  Anglican 
works  generally,  especially  the  Potms  and  Sermons,  as  they  bear 
upon  Newman's  character,  his  conduct,  and  especially  his  final 
step  in  leaving  the  English  for  the  Eoman  Church.  Surely  there 
is  something  too  much  of  this.  In  one  of  those  curious  passages- 
of  which  more  presently,  and  which  show  what  a  wall  of  brass 
separates  Dr.  Abbott  from  any  point  of  view  from  which  he 
could  possibly  understand  Newman,  he  observes,  with  an  appa- 
rent mixture  of  impatience,  bewilderment,  and  contempt,  that 
"  he  [Newman]  was  ready,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the  world 
would  actually  not  hold  [the  italics  are  not  ours]  all  the  books 
that  might  be  written  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus  on  the  earth." 
To  Dr.  Abbott,  who  is,  if  anything,  rather  too  prone  to  attempt 
the  reductio  ad  absicrdum,  we  need  hardly  apologize  for  remark- 
ing that  he  has  himself  demonstrated  the  reasonableness  of  taking 
these  words  with  the  most  Capernaite  literalness.  If  a  man  can 
write  nine  hundred  pages  (with  an  evident  capacity  of  writing 
nine,  or  ninety,  or  nine  hundred  thousand)  on  the  acts  of  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  world  would  not  hold  the  books- 
which  might  be  written  by  any  number  of  persons  about  the 
miracles  of  Christ  the  Lord. 

The  truth  is  that  on  Dr.  Abbott's  system  of  writing  there  is  no 
reason  why  not  merely  the  world  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,, 
not  merely  the  solar  system,  but  the  utmost  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars,  should  not  be  filled  with  books  about  almost  any 
subject.    He  takes,  as  we  have  said,  the  Apologia,  the  Letters,. 
and  some  other  passages  from  Newman's  works  and  works  about 
Newman.    (Let  us  observe  parenthetically  that  his  references- 
to  Dean  Church  are  not  very  happy,  and  that  he  seems  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  The  Oxford  Movement  never  received  the 
Dean's  final  revision.)    Then  he  makes  each  the  text  of  a  shorter 
or  longer  disquisition,  which  generally  may  be  resumed  in  the 
words  "  I  don't  like  Newman,"  which  too  frequently  might  be 
resumed  in  the  words  "  I  don't  understand  Newman."    There  is- 
evidently   no   limit   to   this  proceeding.    We  ourselves  stand 
astonished  at  Dr.  Abbott's  actual  moderation  rather  than  at  his 
actual  longwindedness.    W'hen  we  consider  his  method,  when  we  ■ 
consider  his  results,  when  we  ask  ourselves  even  what  he  thinks 
his  results  are,  the  astonishment,  we  admit,  takes  a  different 
direction.   In  reviewing  Philomythus  we  observed  in  efl'ect,  though 
not  in  these  words,  that  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  great  knocker  in 
of  open  doors.    Very  many  of  the  minor  conclusions  which  he 
goes  about,  with  immense  apparatus  of  citation  and  of  argument,, 
to  prove  are  conclusions  which  hardly  any  one  save  ignorant 
persons  or  blinded  partisans  would  dream  of  denying.    No  one 
who,  with  the  most  moderate  intelligence,  impartiality,  and  care, 
has  investigated  the  subject,  would,  we  say,  dream  of  denying 
that  Newman  was  a  person  whose  thoughts  were  immoderately 
concentrated  on  that  aspect  of  religion  which  concerns  the  mere  ■ 
salvation  of  the  individual ;  that  he  was  too  prone  to  think  of  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  that  in  his  reasoning  processes  he  was  apt  to- 
assume  the  conclusion  long  before  he  adjusted  the  premisses  to  it; 
that  he  was  terribly  weak  in  historical  and  theological  learning 
and  that  his  methods  of  controversy  too  often  smacked  of  the 
"  Jesuitical."  Of  the  first  of  these  propositions,  indeed.  Dr.  Abbott 
himself  seems  rather  afraid,  perhaps  because  he  thinks  the  too  open^ 
enunciation  of  it  would  shock  some  whom  he  wishes  to  conciliate, . 
perhaps  because  he  is  to  some  extent  in  the  same  box  with  Newman. 
To  ourselves  the  fact,  together  with  Newman's  astonishing  ignorance 
of  history — ignorance  admitted  by  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
patent  on  every  page  of  his  writings — is  sufficient  to  explain  his 
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own  career.  Like  too  many  other  Christians,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  be  regarded  the  Church,  not  by  any  means,  as  Dr.  Abbott 
seems  to  think,  as  a  corporation  whose  power  was  to  be  increased 
end  supported  at  any  price,  but  as  a  kind  of  insurance  company 
in  which  he  was  himself  a  policy-bolder,  and  in  regard  to  which 
he  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  morbid  dread  that  when  the  time 
•came  the  company  might  not  be  solvent.  His  intensely  intro- 
spective and  nervous  temperament  and  his  evangelical  bringing-up 
were  about  equally  responsible  for  this  result,  and  for  the  inter- 
mediate result  of  his  transferring  himself  to  another  company, 
which  asserted  itself  more  boldly,  and  which,  in  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  history,  he  thought  had  the  better  title-deeds  to 
"the  property  it  claimed.  All  the  less  engaging  features  of  his 
•conduct — his  irresolution,  his  occasional  excesses  either  in  violence 
or  in  subtlety  of  language,  and  the  rest — hold  of  this  overmaster- 
ing fear,  and  are  explained  by  it. 

Dr.  Abbott  sees  this  iu  part,  but  only  in  p  art,  and,  unless  he  is 
liimself  exercising  the  economy  he  co  ndemns,  large  parts  of  his 
inquiry  seem  to  us  to  be  altogether  wandering  and  irrelevant. 
But,  even  supposing  that  they  were  all  relevant,  for  what  sort  of 
persons  does  he  intend  them  ?    Who  will  read  nine  hundred 
pages,  which,  after  all,  are  hardly  intelligible  without  reading  a 
.great  deal  besides,  on  a  single  person's  career      Those  who  are 
intensely  and  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  will  go  to  the 
•originals,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  will  find  the  origi- 
.nals  not  so  very  much  more  voluminous,  much  more  readable, 
and  much  more  profitable  in  every  way.    Those  who  are  not 
so  interested  will  assuredly  not  read  the  nine  hundred  pages 
of  Dr.  Abbott.    After  faithfully  reading  the  book  in  one  of  the 
seasons  for  which  the  Church  ordains  penitential  occupations, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  urge  them  to  follow  our  example, 
Not  only  is  there  an  immense  waste  of  time  and  trouble  over 
what  could  have  been  put  with  far  greater  effect  in  a  tithe  of  the 
space,  but  Dr.  Abbott's  position  is  hopelessly  vitiated  by  his  utter 
want,  not  merely  of  sympathy  with,  but  of  bare  understanding  of, 
"the  phenomenon  he  is  examining.    To  him  Newman's  conception 
■of  the  universe,  his  belief  in  "  angels,"  his  unhesitating  acceptance 
mot  merely  of  the  duty,  but  of  the  reasonableness,  of  prayer,  are 
mere  foolishness.    To  take  one  or  two  instances  only,  when  New- 
man, in  his  strongly  imaginative  way,  gives  vent  to  some  specula- 
tions about  the  angels  of  the  nat  ions.  Dr.  Abbott  falls  into  that 
mood  of  half-contemptuous,  half-angry  bewilderment  which  we 
have  already  noted.    He  falls  into  it  again  when  Newman  puts 
the  interpretation  as  of  a  sign  on  an  anthem,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  chosen  by  the  organist  of  a  church  which  he  attended  by 
■chance.    He  falls  into  it  most  of  all  ai  the  notion  of  praying  for 
success  in  a  competitive  examination  .    And  either  because  he  is 
■more  serious,  or  because  he  is  more  cautious,  he  does  not  on  any 
■of  these  occasions  express  himself  in  the  Voltairian  or  Huxleian 
mood  which  seemed  to  possess  him  in  Philomythus.    He  either 
•actually  feels  or  simulates  with  remarkable  dexterity  a  quite  serious 
incredulousness  and  almost  horror.    We  shall  suppose  this  to  be 
genuine.    For  the  simulation  of  it  in  a  man  who,  as  Dr.  Abbott 
•does,  admits  the  practice  of  devout  persons,  and  speaks  of  "  Him  " 
■with  a  capital  in  reference  to  God  and  to  Christ,  would  argue 
either  gross  inconsistency  or  a  very  detestable  hypocrisy  of  which 
■without  full  proof  we  decline  to  hold  any  one  guilty. 

Therefore  this  mood  of  irritated  surprise  must  be  taken  as 
genuine  in  Dr.  Abbott.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  unable  to  understand 
how  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability  and  of  varied  culture  could 
Relieve  in  an  omnipresent  and  populous  spiritual  world,  could  hold 
'that  the  combined  Power  and  Goodness  and  AVisdom  of  God  may 
find  should  be  appealed  to  exactly  as  a  child  appeals  to  those  in 
authority  over  him,  knowing  that,  perhaps,  they  may  not  think 
it  fit  to  grant  his  request,  but  still  requesting  whatsoever  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  desire,  and  could  think  it  not  improper,  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  being  granted,  to  suppose  that  in  any  particular 
fact  or  incident  of  the  physical  universe  there  may,  besides  the 
ordinary  causes  and  motives,  be  an  over-directing  Providence  of 
God  intended  to  guide,  to  warn,  to  comfort  particular  human 
beings  who  happen  to  be  brou  ght  into  contact  with  that  fact  or 
incident.  Now  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  in  this  particular 
place  to  champion  supernatural  religion.  But  it  is  quite  evident, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  view  which  Newman  in  his  impulsive, 
imaginative,  and  logical  (if  somewhat  onesid^dly  logical)  way 
carried  to  extremes  is  at  least  permissible  to  those  who  believe  in 
any  supernatural  religion  whatever.  And  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
whether  belief  in  any  supernatural  religion  whatever  can  be 
accorded  to  those  who,  like  Dr.  Abbott,  fail  even  to  comprehend 
how  such  ideas  are  possible  to  a  man  of  full  age  and  full  faculties. 
Nay,  there  is  something  clearer  still ;  it  is  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  a  man  in  Dr.  Abbott's  position  to  criticize  a  man  in 
Newman's  position  in  any  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
critic  and  the  person  criticized  do  not  use  the  same  language,  do  not 


employ  the  same  logic,  have  scarcely  a  postulate  or  an  axiom,  a 
definition  or  a  method  in  common.  Either  may  be  right  or  both 
may  be  wrong  in  dift'erent  degrees ;  but  it  is  next  to  hopeless  that 
the  one,  save  on  rare  and  detached  points,  should  serve  in  the 
very  slightest  degree  as  a  useful  measure  and  interpreter  of  the 
other. 


FAMILIAR  STUDIES  IN  HOMER.' 

SINCE  Mme.  Dacier  Miss  Gierke  is  probably  the  first  lady 
who  has  helped  to  elucidate  Homer.  She  calls  hers  "  a  non- 
erudite  study,"  and  intends  it  for  "  the  benefit  of  the  general- 
reading  public,"  not  for  experts  and  specialists.  Her  object, 
indeed,  is  to  sketch  some  aspects  only  of  Homeric  life  ;  but  she  is 
obliged,  of  course,  to  have  her  own  theory  of  Homer.  She  accepts 
the  views  of  Mr.  Leaf  in  his  preface  to  Miss  Sellers's  translation 
of  Schuchardt — that  is,  she  believes  the  Homeric  poems  to  be 
the  work  of  minstrels  living  in  European  Greece  towards  the 
close  of  the  Mycenfean  period,  and  before  the  Dorian  invasion. 
Recent  archfeological  discoveries  appear  to  make  this  the  most 
probable  opinion.  But  the  doubts  manifestly  entertained  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  and  expressed  in  his  new  book  on  Greek  art, 
may  warn  us  not  to  be  too  confident.  In  reviewing  Mr.  Murray's 
book,  we  did  not  conceal  our  preference  for  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Leaf, 
which  tally  best  with  tradition.  Too  often,  unluckily,  has  the 
Homeric  problem  seemed  on  the  point  of  solution  ;  too  often 
have  we  been  reduced  again  to  doubts  and  speculations.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  are  decidedly  inclined  to  agree  with 
Miss  Gierke,  and  to  hold  that  the  Homeric  poems  give  an  im- 
mortal picture  of  Greek  heroic  life  before  the  Dorian  invasion  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  institutions.  Perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  of  Miss  Gierke's  interesting  essays  is  the  first,  on 
"  Homer  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Problem."  The  topic  cannot  be 
dealt  with  shortly,  nor  superficially.  Miss  Gierke  avers  that  the 
poems  "  remained  unwritten  during  at  least  two  centuries.  .  .  . 
Oral  tradition  alone  preserved  them  ;  and  not  the  punctilious  oral 
tradition  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  like  the  Brahmins,  but  that  of  a 
bold  and  innovating  class  of  rhapsodes.  .  .  .  Pisistratus  did  good 
service  by  for  the  first  time  editing  the  Homeric  poems."  Every 
point  in  the  statement  which  we  thus  abridge  (pp.  i8,  19)  is 
disputable.  That  there  may  have  been  original  written  texts 
is  an  opinion  gaining  ground  even  in  Germany,  where  Wolf's 
arguments  against  early  writing  are  disappearing  like  a  mist. 

Again,  we  know  nothing  historically  of  "  rhapsodes "  till 
several  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Mycenrean  civilization. 
As  Mr.  Jevons  has  shown  with  great  force,  the  Homeric  min- 
strel chants  his  own  poems  to  a  small  audience  in  a  king's 
court.  The  rhapsodist  declaimed  Homer's  poems  to  a  large 
popular  audience  at  a  public  festival.  Between  the  Homeric 
minstrel  and  the  earliest  known  rhapsodists  comes  a  revolution 
in  society,  a  change  from  monarchy  to  democracy.  Some  scholars 
believe  in  a  college  of  "  Ilomeridte  "  who  sedulously  preserved 
the  "  punctilious  oral  tradition  "  of  the  poems,  as  the  Brahmins 
preserved  the  Veda.  We  see  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  college,  but  the  theory,  if  correct,  would  account  for  the 
preservation  of  the  epic.  Miss  Gierke's  imaginary  "  Rhapsodes  " 
are  historically  inconceivable,  at  the  date  to  which  she  assigns 
them,  and  if  they  were  as  free  to  "  improve "  Homer  as  she 
imagines,  we  may  have  very  little  of  the  original  poetry  left. 
But  Miss  Gierke  believes  in  two  original  poets,  one  for  the  Iliad 
and  one  for  the  Odyssey.  Finally,  the  "  editing"  by  Pisistratus 
is  now  almost  universally  abandoned  ;  "  German  critics  doubt  the 
fact,"  as  Miss  Gierke  says  in  a  note,  and  so  do  English  critics ; 
or  rather,  they  do  not  doubt,  they  disbelieve.  Mr.  Jevons  has 
very  ingeniously  traced  the  effects  of  "rhapsodizing"  on  Homer 
as  we  possess  him — that  is,  has  shown  how  the  rhapsode  would 
modify  his  recited  selections  so  as  to  give  them  a  wholeness, 
appropriateness,  and  unity  suited  to  his  purpose.  If  a  State 
edition  was  really  made  at  Athens,  these  alterations  by  rhapso- 
dists might  conceivably  get  into  the  text  as  glosses  occasionally 
do.  But  all  this  implies  an  original  mass  of  poetry  pre-exist- 
ing from  which  the  rhapsodists  made  their  selections.  How 
that  original  mass  was  preserved,  whether  by  memory  or  in 
manuscript,  is  the  problem,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  an 
early  manuscript.  Granting  the  possibility  of  such  early  writing, 
this  theory  offers  fewer  difiiculties  than  any  other.  All  this  is 
matter  of  conjecture  and  opinion  ;  but  Miss  Gierke's  hypothesis 
of  preservation  "  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years,"  by  "  a  bold  and 
innovating  class  of '  rhapsodes  "'  is,  we  think,  quite  untenable. 

The  Odyssey  she  regards  as  one  poem  from  the  first,  and  here 

•  Familiar  Studies  in  Homer.    By  Agnes  M.  Gierke.    London  :  Long- 
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we  are  happy  to  agree  with  her.  As  to  the  Iliad,  "  the  com- 
ponent strata  are  manifestly  dislocated,  and  some  intruded  masses 
can  be  clearly  identified,"  for  example,  Book  X.,  the  story  of 
Dolon,  and  the  Horses  of  Rhesus.  What  else  is  "  dislocated  "  or 
"  intruded  "  does  not  clearly  appear.  "  The  Olympian  machinery 
generally  works  in  an  ill-regulated  and  haphazard  fashion,"  says 
Miss  Gierke,  but  that  proves  nothing.  It  is  the  Olympian 
machinery  that  produces  the  discrepancies,  but  the  very  nature 
of  Mythology  produced  the  Olympian  machinery.  The  Gods  of 
myth  are  essentially  contradictions  in  terms ;  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  reason  ;  hence  the  confusions  in  the  plot  of  the  Iliad. 
Had  there  been  no  such  confusions,  then  we  might  be  certain  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  poems  was  late,  literary,  and  not  a  product 
of  an  age  of  Greek  faith.  Though  she  seems  to  accept  Book  IX. 
as  genuine  (the  Iliad,  indeed,  being  meaningless  without  it).  Miss 
Gierke  says  that  the  book  is  "  ignored  later  on."  The  space  of  a 
whole  article  would  be  required  to  prove,  by  quotations,  that  the 
Kinth  Book  is  not  thus  ignored,  but  conspicuously  influences  the 
whole.  The  opponents  of  the  unity  try  to  disprove  this,  in  their 
usual  arbitrary  way,  by  excising  at  will  many  so-called  "  inter- 
polations." But,  as  Mr.  Munro  shows,  Grote  did  not  excise 
enough  for  his  own  purpose.  Miss  Gierke  is  not  a  convinced 
believer  in  separatist  arguments.  Is  it  likely  that  Helen,  for 
example,  and  Andromache,  too,  come  from  another  hand  than 
that  of  the  original  poet  ?  "  The  prevalent  uniformity  in  manner 
and  spirit  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  divided 
authorship."  On  the  whole,  she  seems  to  discard  merely  Book  X., 
the  "  feeble  an  d  futile  Theomachy  "  and  "  a  few  notoriously  in- 
terpolated passages."  The  Theomachy  is  not  so  feeble  and  futile 
as  Milton's  was  in  Heaven — is  that  to  be  cut  out  of  Paradise 
Lost  ?  On  the  whole,  Miss  Gierke  thinks  that  the  Iliad  is  "  a 
building  which  has  suffered  extensive  restoration."  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  degree,  and  almost  all  critics  vary  widely  when 
they  come  to  details. 

Miss  Gierke  is  a  determined  Chorizousa.  The  Odyssey  is  not, 
she  feels  certain,  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Iliad.  She  urges 
the  usual  arguments  for  separation  ;  we  cannot  accept  them. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  of  tone,  because  there  is  an  essential 
difference  of  subject.  But  take  the  character  of  Odysseus  in  each 
poem ;  could  any  man  but  the  original  creator  have  made  the 
Odysseus  of  the  Iliad  so  true  to  himself,  in  wholly  changed  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  appears  in  theOdyssey  ?  That  is  a  more  important 
consideration  than  a  few  changes  in  the  floating  and  shifting 
mass  of  mythology.  What  most  persuades  Miss  Gierke  is  the 
poet's  love  of  dogs  in  the  Odyssey,  and  his  hostile  references  to 
dogs  in  the  Iliad,  while  in  the  Iliad  he  is  in  love  with  horses,  and 
has  little  to  say  about  them  in  the  Odyssey.  The  mere  change  of 
circumstances  accounts  for  all  this.  There  are  no  horses  in 
rugged  Ithaca  and  the  haunted  islands  of  the  fairy  seas.  Hence 
we  hear  little  about  the  war-horse  in  the  Odyssey.  Though 
Patroclus  keeps  messan  dogs  in  the  Iliad,  dogs  in  time  of  war  are 
mainly  in  view  as  carrion-beasts,  devourers  of  the  slain.  Nobody 
likes  them  in  that  aspect,  not  even  Miss  Gobbe.  Even  Scott, 
had  he  fought  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy,  would 
have  found  the  local  dog  unsympathetic.  "No  dog  crouches 
beside  Achilles  in  his  solitude,  or  offers  to  his  unsurpassed 
grief  the  dumb  and  wistful  consolation  of  his  sympathy." 
No,  nor  does  any  dog  crouch  by  Balfour  of  Burley  in  his  soli- 
tude. Like  almost  all  the  differences  in  tone  which  distin- 
guish the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  think  that  this  difference  about 
dogs  and  horses  may  be  explained  by  the  changed  circum- 
stances. If  no  dog  is  called  by  a  name  in  the  Iliad  (like  Argus 
in  the  Odyssey),  that  is  because  no  dog  comes  into  special 
notice.  Homer  could  not  name  all  the  nine  messan  dogs  of 
Patroclus  ;  he  gives  catalogues  enough  already.  However,  Miss 
Gierke  thinks  it  "  psychologically  impossible  "  that  the  same  poet 
should  speak  friendly  of  tikes  in  peace,  and  should  regard  them 
as  carrion-scavengers  in  war.  What  will  not  Homeric  critics 
say.P 

The  greater  part  of  Miss  Gierke's  essays  deal  with  less  dis- 
putable matters — for  example,  with  Homeric  astronomy,  know- 
ledge of  plants  and  metals,  metallurgy,  cookery,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  very  interesting  and  valuable  studies,  and  even  the 
general  reader  may  peruse  them  with  entertainment.  Homer's 
theological  position,  comparatively  civilized,  and  succeeded  his- 
torically by  a  semi-savage  recrudescence  of  mythology — really 
much  older  than  the  religious  ideas  of  Homer — Miss  Gierke, 
perhaps,  does  not  quite  understand.  But  she  does  not  dwell 
much  on  this  matter,  and  she  perfectly  apprehends  the  compara- 
tive purity  and  nobility  of  Homer's  religious  conceptions.  Her 
identification  of  nepenthes  with  opium  is  clever,  if  not  convincing. 
Had  the  Greeks  known  opium,  how  much  we  should  hear  of  it, 
how  many  of  them  would  have  sat  by  the  "  Gate  of  the  Hundred 


Sorrows  "  !  On  the  whole,  Miss  Gierke's  book  is  a  most  pleasant 
and  popular  treatment  of  Homeric  Realien.  For  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Homeric  problem  she  had,  perhaps,  neither  space  nor 
inclination. 


A  SIMPLE  SERVICE  BOOK.* 

THE  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  churches 
where  the  responses  are  sung  or  chanted  by  the  choir  makes 
a  book  of  this  kind  a  necessity.  A  choral  service  book,  compris- 
ing the  whole  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer,  noted  for  use  in 
cathedrals,  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Ewer  last  year,  and! 
was  duly  noticed  in  these  columns  ;  but  the  present  volume  is  of  a> 
different  character.  It  is  intended,  as  the  title  says,  for  parish 
churches,  and  one  of  its  more  remarkable  features  is  the  low  price- 
at  which  it  may  be  obtained.  It  contains  the  ferial  and  festal 
responses,  the  litany,  a  series  of  chants,  single  and  double,  for 
canticles  and  psalms,  and  music  for  the  Gommunion  service.  It 
is  published  in  royal  octavo  at  a  shilling,  and  in  smaller  print  at 
sixpence  ;  and  separate  parts,  as  the  Litany  or  the  Gommunior» 
service,  are  to  be  had  at  still  lower  prices.  This  brings  it  withio 
the  reach  of  almost  all  choirs  in  town  or  country,  and  if  it  intro- 
duces some  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  music  of  different  places^ 
a  good  work  will  have  been  done.  A  great  variety  of  chants,  old 
and  new,  will  also  commend  the  book ;  a  set  for  the  Proper  Psalms- 
being  especially  useful. 

The  Bishop  of  W'akefield's  prefatory  observations  are,  at  leasts 
novel.  He  thinks  G  too  high  for  the  congregation.  Few  clergy- 
men will  agree  with  him.  The  consensus  of  ages  is  in  favour  of 
G.  There  is  no  other  note  on  which  the  trebles  and  basses  can  so 
easily  unite.  A  man  whose  bass  is  too  low  for  it  can  take  the- 
octave  below  without  discord.  It  suits  all  tenor,  baritone,  and 
soprano  or  alto  voices.  No  doubt,  as  the  bishop  observes,  the  A, 
very  common  in  Yorkshire,  is  too  high — that  is,  it  would  be  too- 
high  in,  say,  London  or  Wiltshire,  but  in  the  tuneful  districts  of 
North  Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire,  where  the  best  voices- 
in  England  are  to  be  met  in  village  choirs,  it  sounds  admirably. 
It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  Bishop  has  a  low  voice  himself,  and  he- 
would  make  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  reading  the  general  con- 
fession on  E.  The  musical  editor,  however,  gives  the  confession 
on  G,  but,  no  doubt,  adds,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  Bishop's 
remark,  "  or  better  on  E."  Tallis's  service  for  festal  days  follows- 
the  ordinary  service  ;  and  Marbeck's  litany  comes  next.  Alto- 
gether this  is  a  book  safely  to  be  recommended. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CROMWELL.t 

THE  work  of  Mr.  W'aylen  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the- 
completion  and  continuation  of  Mark  Noble's  well-known, 
history  of  the  Gromwell  family.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century 
since  Noble's  book  came  out,  and  further  particulars  were  very- 
desirable.  In  one  thing  we  are  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  W^aylen^ 
Noble  was  very  much  at  fault  about  the  early  history  of  the- 
family,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Henley  Jervis  and  others  were  at  great 
pains  to  clear  up  the  questions  which  arose  as  to  the  Smiths  of 
Putney,  the  Williamses  of  Kensington,  and  other  folk  who- 
were  said,  with  more  or  less  truth,  to  have  been  concerned* 
in  the  progeniture  of  Thomas  Gromwell,  the  famous  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  of  Oliver,  the  Huntingdon  squire,  who  made- 
himself  master  of  England.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  he  was- 
upon  the  subject  Mr.  VVaylen  did  not  summarize  or  detaill 
for  us  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  which  at  present  are^ 
scattered  in  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Kensington  Parish  Maga- 
zine, and  various  genealogical  periodicals,  and  are  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  first  Gromwell  family,, 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  did  not  become- 
extinct  until  1687,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Ardglass ;  for 
though  the  Essex  title  was  extinguished  by  the  attainder,  the  son 
of  the  Vicar-General  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  his  father's- 
barony,  and  the  Irish  earldom  was  conferred  on  his  heirs  in  i64S> 
The  second  Gromwell  family,  that  of  Oliver,  the  Protector, 
was  extinguished  in  182 1,  at  the  death  of  Oliver  Gromwell,  of 
Gheshunt.  "His  excellent  wife,"  says  Mr.  Waylen  somewhat 
ambiguously,  "  whose  charitable  deeds  were  long  remembered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  lived  on  tUl  87."  She  really  died  ia 
1831,  and  Mr.  Waylen's  figures  refer  to  her  age.     Her  only 

*  The  Choral  Service  Book  for  Parish  Chvrches.  Compiled  and  Edited 
bv  J.  W.  Elliott,  Organist  and  Choir  Master  of  St.  Mark's,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  London.  With  some  Practical  Counsels  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
VVakefield.    London :  Seeley.  1892. 

t  The  House  of  Cromwell,  and  the  Story  of  Dunkirk.  A  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Protector,  with  Anecdotes  and  Letters^ 
By  James  Waylen.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
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•daughter  married  Mr.  Thomas  Artemidorus  Russell,  and  left  a 
numerous  family,  with  whose  "pedigree  and  performances"  Mr. 
"VVaylen  is  chiefly  concerned.  Her  eldest  daughter  married  a 
Mr.  Prescott,  her  second  daughter  a  General  A  rmstrong,  whom 
Mr.  Waylen  at  p.  44  calls  the  son-in-law  of  the  last  Mr.  Crom- 
well, and  her  third  and  fourth  daughters  gentlemen  named 
respectively  Whitfield  and  Warner ;  and  as  all  these  ladies  left 
•children  the  Cromwell  race  is  not  likely  to  hecome  speedily 
extinct.  There  is  a  curious  but  inconclusive  passage  as  to  the 
application  made  by  Mr.  Eussell  for  leave  to  take  the  name  of 
Cromwell.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  George  III. 
trefused  the  royal  licence,  then  considered  necessary  for  a  change 
of  surname.  George  III.  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "  No 
■more  Cromwells  ! ''  But,  as  Mr.  Waylen  points  out,  the  "  credit 
•of  the  refusal  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  old  King, 
to  the  Prince  Eegent,  and  to  William  IV."  According  to 
another  and  much  more  likely  story,  the  last  Mr.  Oliver  Crom- 
well thought  the  name  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  his  grand- 
children, and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  application 
was  made  to  W^illiam  IV.  Mr.  Waylen  ought  to  have  had 
opportunities  of  getting  at  the  facts,  and  the  absence  of  a  decision 
is  tantalizing.  Calumnies  against  the  Royal  Family  are  cheap 
and  safe,  and  are  seldom  directly  contradicted.  When  the  lady 
•complained  to  George  II.  that  people  said  she  had  twins  by  his 
Majesty,  he  replied,  "  Tell  them  never  to  believe  more  than  half 
what  they  hear." 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  scraps,  including  a  long  account 
of  Sir  W^illiam  Lockhart ;  the  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1658  ; 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Dunkirk  ;  a  series  of  letters 
•of  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  unnoticed  in  the  Carlyle  Collection," 
■mostly  uninteresting,  and  perhaps  omitted  by  Carlyle  on  that 
account ;  a  full  reprint  of  the  "  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible,"  a 
curious  selection  of  Scripture  passages,  of  which  only  two  copies 
are  said  to  exist ;  and  a  long  string  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Oliver 
■Cromwell,"  culled  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  authentic  and  other- 
wise— chiefly  otherwise.  A  passage  near  the  end  of  the  volume 
■relates  to  "  the  bones  of  Oliver."  Mr.  W^aylen  has,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  his  readers,  so  imbued  his  mind  with  Carlyle  that 
he  cannot  write  straightforward  English,  and  appears  to  be  always 
arguing  with  and  answering  himself.  lie  has  very  vague  ideas 
about  names  and  titles.  For  example,  he  constantly  speaks  of 
Lady  Mary  Fauconberg,  and  writes  thus  about  Praise  God  Bare- 
bone  : — "  To  make  matters  worse,  they  tampered  with  his  sur- 
name ;  and  Barbone  (which  in  its  legitimate  form  points  to  some 
Lombardy  ancestor,  some  importer  of  felts)  became  Barebones. 
Well,  let  it  be  granted  " ;  and  then  follows  a  long  argument  to 
prove  we  know  not  what,  in  which  Mr.  Waylen,  displaying  a 
singular  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  family  of  the 
pious  Huguenot,  Dr.  Barbon,  of  Temple  Bar,  sets  himself  up  and 
knocks  himself  down,  figuratively  speaking,  half  a  dozen  times, 
ending  with  a  paragraph  which  begins  thus  : — "  But  some  odd 
names  undoubtedly  existed  ? — Granted  "  ;  and  which  ends — but 
we  have  not  got  to  the  end,  and  if  we  had  to  read  much  more  of 
Mr.  W^aylen's  Carlylese,  our  discourse  would  become  an  endless 
•  catechism,  a  perpetual  solemn  asseveration  of  facts  which  "  nobody 
was  never  a  deniging  of." 


DYNAMOS.* 

r  I  THE  rapid  growth  of  electric  lighting  in  London  at  the  pre- 
-'-  sent  time  lends  a  special  interest  to  any  book  which  attempts 
to  explain  in  a  popular  way  the  means  by  which  the  light  is  pro- 
duced. In  five  years  the  number  of  lamps  working  in  the  metro- 
,politan  area  has  increased  from  6,000  to  300,000.  The  period 
between  1882,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Electric  Lighting  Act 
was  passed,  and  1888,  when  the  Act  now  in  force  became  law,  was 
a  period  of  disaster.  The  failure  was  largely  due,  as  we  have 
several  times  pointed  out,  to  the  too  stringent  provisions  of  the 
former  Act,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  Companies  were 
floated  for  speculative  purposes,  and  patents  bought  at  extravagant 
prices.  It  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  electrical  machinery 
and  appliances  then  in  use  were  comparatively  immature  and  in- 
effectual ;  but,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
installation,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  attribute  the 
■  collapse  to  this  cause  alone.  However  that  may  be,  the  business 
is  now  thriving  beyond  all  expectation.  In  Dynayno  Construction 
we  have  a  useful  popular  description  of  the  machine  to  which  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens  gave  the  name  "  Dynamo."  When  a  loop  of 
wire  is  made  to  move  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  a  current  of 

'  Dynamo  Construclion.  A  practical  Handbook  fur  the  use  of  Engineer- 
■Constructors  and  Electricians-in-charge.  By  John  \V.  Urquhart.  London  : 
■Crosby  Lock  wood  &  Sou. 

A71  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magn".- 
ism.    By  VV.  T.  A.  EmtEge,  M.A.    Oxford  :  Clarendoa  Press. 


electricity  is  produced  in  the  wire.    This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
simple  idea  upon  which  all  electric-light  apparatus  is  founded. 
The  magnets  employed  are,  of  course,  very  powerful.    Instead  of 
a  single  wire,  or  a  single  coil,  many  coils  of  wire  may  be  used, 
and  these  are  rotated  at  a  high  speed  in  the  magnetic  field 
by  the  aid  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine  or  by  other  mechanical 
means.     Sometimes  the  coils   of  wire  are  fixed  while  the 
magnets  rotate ;   and  the  whole  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  continuous  currents  in  one  direction,  or  alternating 
currents  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other ;  but  the 
underlying  principle  is  always  the  same.    Mr.  Urquhart's  book 
contains   excellent   descriptions   of  the   types  now  generally 
favoured,  and  a  clear  historical  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the 
different  systems.    The  continuous  current  machines  were  first  in 
the  field.    At  the  outset  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  supply  of 
electricity  over  wide  areas  was  the  cost  of  the  underground 
mains.    The  current  supplied  to  the  ordinary  glow-lamp  is  a 
low-pressure  current,  and  a  low-pressure  current  in  the  mains 
would  require  a  very  thick  and  expensive  copper-wire  to  transmit 
it  without  loss.  For  a  high-pressure  current  (such  as  is  generated 
by  alternating  machines)  a  thin  wire  suffices  ;  but  a  high-pressure 
current  is  too  dangerous  to  be  brought  recklessly  into  dwelling- 
houses.    The  problem,  then,  was — how  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  mains  without  unduly  raising  the  pressure  in  the  houses. 
The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  invention  of  the  transformer. 
A  high-pressure  current  is  sent  through  the  mains,  and  a  trans- 
former is  fixed  at  each  subscriber's  house,  to  convert  the  current 
as  it  enters  the  house  to  low  pressure.    This  improvement  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  alternating  current  system,  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  placing  the  generating  station  at  some  distance  from 
the  area  to  be  lighted.    Mr.  Urquhart  gives  an  interesting, 
though  a  very  brief,  account  of  the  station  of  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  at  Deptford,  with  its  leviathan  dynamos, 
which  maintain  a  pressure  of  10,000  volts  in  the  cables  between 
Deptford  and  Westminster.    The  Deptford  installation  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  because,  whatever  may  be  its  commercial 
value,  it  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  transmitting  high 
pressures  over  long  distances.     Electricians  have   long  been 
ambitious  of  doing  this,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  electric 
lighting  as  for  the  driving  of  motors.    A  motor,  as  Mr.  Urquhart 
explains,  is  simply  a  dynamo  with  its  functions  reversed.    If  you 
rotate  a  dynamo  by  force,  it  produces  a  current ;  if  you  send  a 
current  through  it,  it  rotates.    In  order  that  power  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  great  distance  a  very  high  pressure  must  be  used.  With 
continuous  current  dynamos  this  is  not  practicable ;  and  as  for 
alternating  dynamos,  it  was  thought  until  quite  lately  that  they  were 
incapable  of  working  as  motors.    But  several  alternating  motors 
are  now  in  the  field,  and  in  particular,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
new  type  has  been  evolved,  known  as  the  "  Rotation-current  "  or 
"  triple-phase  "  machine,  the  principle  of  which  is  well  de.scribed 
in  Mr.  Bottone's  little  book  on  Electromotors,  recently  reviewed 
in  these  columns.     It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  several 
claimants  the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due,  but  as  to  the  success 
of  the  new  machine  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt.    This,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  apparatus  employed  at  the  Frankfort  Electrical 
Exhibition  for  the  transmission  of  power  over  a  distance  of  108 
miles  from  the  falls  of  Lauffen,  an  experiment  which  has  been 
watched  with   the  greatest   interest  by  electricians,  and  the 
success  of  which  may  lead  to  all  sorts  of  possibilities.    The  fact 
that  alternate  current  motors  and  the  "triple-phase"  machine, 
about  which  so  much  has  already  been  written,  are  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Urquhart,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
electrical  books  tend  to  become  obsolete. 

Mr.  Emtage  has  written  a  very  convenient  and  useful  remm& 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  the  benefit  of  young  mathemati- 
cians preparing  for  examination.  It  is  based  on  Maxwell's  well- 
known  treatise,  and  follows  the  orthodox  lines,  all  purely  experi- 
mental matters  being  omitted.  The  chapter  on  Dynamos  and 
Motors  is  unexpectedly  short,  and  contains  no  reference  either  to 
the  idea  of  the  magnetic  circuit  which  has  proved  so  useful  in 
practice,  or  to  the  alternate  current  transformer,  an  instrument 
which  has  developed  a  mathematical  literature  of  its  own.  The 
book  is  carefully  and  concisely  written,  however,  and  seems 
excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  do  not  know  that  M.  Ludovic  Hal^vy  is  at  his  very 
strongest  in  any  of  the  tales  which  make  up  Karikari  (i). 
If  there  is  to  be  an  exception  made,  it  must  be  for  the  delightful 
legend  of  the  actor  Lambescasse,  who  in  the  opening  story  re- 

{i)  Karikuri.    Par  Ludovic  Halevj-.    Paris  :  Calmann  L^vy. 
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counts  his  career  (baulked,  of  course,  only  by  accident  and  the 
Tile  jealousy  of  others)  to  the  author  as  they  are  both  ensconced, 
during  the  performance  of  a.  f eerie,  in  a  niche  where  the  regisseur 
comes  to  disturb  them  (with  apologies)  from  time  to  time  by 
rattling  thunder,  admonishing  ballet-girls,  and  so  forth ;  while 
the  narrative  is  also  interrupted  by  the  necessities  of  Lam- 
bescasse's  present  part  as  something  not  much  better  than  a 
super.  This  trifle  has  almost  all  the  exquisitely  lambent  play  of 
ironic  narrative,  never  exaggerated,  never  savage,  never  out  of 
time  or  tune,  which  distinguishes  the  creator  of  the  Famille 
Cardinal  at  his  best.  In  the  next  story,  "  Un  tour  de  valse," 
the  author  is  more  in  his  Abbe  Constantin  and  Criquette  vein, 
but  it  too  is  agreeable  and  amusing.  "  Tom  et  Bob "  returns 
to  the  satiric,  and  the  contrasted  sketches  of  "  Madame  la 
Duchesse "  and  "  Madame  Margot "  are  admirably  quiet.  Of 
the  smaller  stories,  "  Noiraud,"  the  history  of  a  Swiss  dog 
who  acted  as  guide,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  artistically  ;  "  Guignol," 
another  gentle  satire  on  the  theatre,   the  most  interesting ; 

Deux  Cyclones,"  the  most  amusing  for  iis,  because  it  displays 
that  Anglophobia  which  is  always  the  most  amusing  thing  in 
the  world  to  an  Englishman.  M.  Hal6vy,  it  is  well  known, 
is  a  delightful  example  of  it.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  he  more 
warmly  admired  than  among  us.  No  other  Frenchman  has  a  wit 
so  close  to  humour,  so  really  humorous,  as  his  ;  and  he  is  firmly, 
solidly,  we  had  almost  said  religiously,  convinced  that  all  English- 
women have  feet  the  size  and  shape  of  fishing-punts,  and  that 
English  tourist  guides  end  each  description  of  a  picture  or  the 
like  by  the  monosyllable,  which  he  vocalizes  as  "aoh,"  as  a  rally- 
ing cry  to  their  flocks.    Ah  !  what  a  good  M.  Hal(5vy  ! 

We  hardly  know  any  writer  who  is  so  true  to  himself,  or  rather 
to  his  model,  as  M.  Henri  Rabusson.  Although  he  can  never  be 
called  exactly  monotonous,  his  faithfulness  to  M.  Feuillet  makes 
liim  sometimes  almost  seem  so  to  the  impatient  mind.  Here  in 
Bon  garqon  (2),  we  have  once  more  the  mild  monstrosity  A  la 
Fevillet,  the  satire  on  manners  ii  la  Feuillet,  the  odd  compromise 
between  a  certain  respect  for  morality  and  good-breeding  com- 
bined with  condescensions  to  vulgar  tastes  a  In  Feuillet.  Un- 
luckily there  is  not  the  genius  which  M.  Feuillet  not  seldom, 
and  hardly  even  the  talent  which  he  invariably,  showed ;  and 
there  is — which  is  not  wholly  M.  Rabusson's  fault — a  very  evi- 
dent and  distinct  vulgarization  of  type  and  manner.  The  master 
long  ago  drew  in  the  security  of  the  Bacquieres  and  the  Van 
Cuyps  an  admirable  and  most  artistic  caricature  of  Second 
Empire  vulgarity ;  the  pupil  in  the  P(5tin  set  has  shown  us 
how  the  vulgarity  has  increased  under  the  Third  Republic,  but 
has  scarcely  reached  the  art.  Moreover,  his  desire  to  vie  with 
Naturalism  on  its  own  ground  has  carried  him  too  far — we  do  not 
say  for  morality,  which  can  take  care  of  itself,  but  for  good 
breeding.  However,  the  book  shows,  as  his  books  always  show, 
no  small  talent.  Only  a  little  more  was  wanted  to  make  the 
hero,  Alb^ric  Dubourgvieux,  the  "  bon  gar^on,"  one  of  the  few 
live  characters  of  fiction  ;  only  a  little  more  to  do  the  same  with 
his  injured  and  angelic  wife  Marianne.  We  think  M.  Feuillet 
would  have  given  this  little  more ;  M.  Rabusson  certainly  has 
not.  As  for  the  wicked  heroine  Juliette,  Marianne's  sister  and 
Alb^ric's  temptress,  she  is  a  very  old  story,  the  irresistible  and 
unrestrained  Venus  "  toute  entiere  a  sa  proie  attache."  She  is, 
we  say,  a  very  old  story,  and  yet,  though  there  is  sufficient  truth 
in  the  story,  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  well  told,  and — which 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words — the  very  great  masters  have 
always  eschewed  her.    Which  things,  perhaps,  are  an  allegory. 

The  other  novels  on  our  list  require  shorter  notice.  Le  passe 
<le  Sceur  Monique  (3)  is  an  honest  novel,  which  only  needs  a  little 
mo2-e  talent  to  make  it  an  interesting  one.  The  good  people  are 
too  unlucky  to  please  one  class  of  readers ;  there  is  no  villain  (an 
absence  which  always  exercises  a  depressing  influence  on  another 
class)  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  "  see  "  any  of  the 
•characters,  which  will  annoy  a  third.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Edmond  Tarb6  (4)  will  disappoint  no  one.  He  is  a  crime- 
novelist,  and  the  crime-novelist  is  always  sure  of  his  game.  It 
is  not  more  certain  that  he  will  delight  those  who  do  delight  in 
him  than  that  those  who  do  not  delight  in  him  will  drop  him,  as 
vulgar  people  say,  like  a  hot  potato.  Hardly  less  distinct  is  the 
principle  of  M.  Robert  Vallier  (5),  or  less  certain  of  its  results.  He 
kills  his  heroine  at  the  last  page,  and  the  novel  which  kills  its 
heroine  at  the  last  page  is  once  more  of  a  kind  the  single  examples 
of  which  hardly  require  criticism.  The  censure  passed  on  the 
traditional  marriage  bell  finale — that  it  is  nothing  so  little  as  a 
finale — has  always  struck  us  as  strangely  shortsighted.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  that  that  it  is  interesting.    Again,  Guillemette  is  one 

(2)  Bon  gargon.    Par  Henri  Rabusson.    Paris  :  Calmann  L^vy. 

(3)  Le  passe  de  Sceur  Monique.    Par  Frau<,ois  Vilars.    Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Le  crime  d'Anteuil.    Par  Edmond  Tarbe.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Guillemette.    Par  Robert  Vallier.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 


of  those  unlucky  books  which  are  almost  all  talk  by  the  author— 
a  kind  we  love  not.  There  is  something  a  little  uncanny  in  the 
way  in  which  books  by  "  FortuniS  "  (6)  still  appear.  If  they  are 
new  editions  there  is  nothing  to  show  it,  and  though  the  gallant 
novelist  may  have  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  regularly  turn- 
ing out  a  novel  that  even  death  has  not  interrupted  it,  it  is,  we 
repeat,  a  rather  uncanny  habit.  Even  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has, 
we  think,  given  it  up  in  England. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'ZpROM  Palm  to  Glacier,  by  Alice  W.  Rollins  (Putnam's  Sons), 
is  a  record  of  travel  in  Brazil  and  Bermuda,  Alaska  and 
California,  prettily  bound  in  silver  and  blue,  and  illustrated  by 
photographic  plates  that  are  for  the  most  part  of  sad  mechanic 
quality.  Perhaps  no  prospect  were  more  delightful  than  the 
setting  out  from  New  York  in  mid-winter  for  a  sea  trip  to  Rio, 
The  tropics,  it  might  be  thought,  should  console  you  for  a  month's 
absence  from  your  native  land.  But  if  everything  you  see  in  the 
South  recalls  something  difi'erent,  or  like,  in  the  North,  till  North 
and  South  interchange  comparisons  in  your  note-book  with 
wearisome  antithesis  ;  if,  again,  yours  is  "  the  Puritan  conscience  " 
and  yours  "  the  New  England  mind,"  the  delight  of  the  voyage 
is  not  wholly  unadulterate.  Our  traveller  "  from  Palm  to 
Glacier  "  never  forgets  her  august  abode  in  the  States.  She  is 
for  ever  philosophizing  on  North  and  South,  the  New  England 
mind  and  that  of  the  happy  untutored  nigger,  and  other  vexatious 
matters.  In  the  South  she  holds  rapturous  converse  with  the 
roses  and  palms,  but  the  Emersonian  soul  is  oppressed  by  the  luxury, 
the  languor,  and  beauties  of  Nature  in  Brazilian  gardens.  The 
New  England  mind  intervenes,  like  tedious  Mentor  with  the 
youthful  T^lSmaque,  with  obstinate  questionings  and  dreadful 
results : — 

'  I  cannot  think,!  can  only  feel,  and  what  I  feel  is  a  quivering, 
humiliating  sense  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  miserable  human 
being,  handicapped  with  a  soul.  0  for  a  volume  of  I]merson 
to  restore  my  drooping  courage  ! ' 

The  prodigality  of  the  South  is  a  burden,  and  incites  longings 
for  change  and  imperfection  in  the  floral  world,  reminding  us  of 
Pope's  lady,  who  sighed  for  a  park,  and  when  she  had  it,  cried 
"  Odious,  odious  trees  !  "  Obviously,  the  New  England  mind  is  a 
bad  travelling  companion.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  Tijuca  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  and  life  there  may  be  very  enjoyable.  Events  were 
few,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  them  was  the  daily  bath  in  the  open 
air,  a  natural  "  silvery  shower-bath,"  the  charm  of  which  lies  "  in 
its  freedom  from  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  faucet."  What 
this  responsibility  may  be,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  plain  from 
the  succeeding  passage  that  New  England  austerity  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  style  that  is  exceedingly  "  precious  "  : — 

'  To  turn  an  innocent  little  faucet  in  the  conventional  bath 
of  the  North,  only  to  precipitate  upon  oneself  an  unknown 
degree  of  leaden  coolness,  requires  agonizing  strength  of 
mind;  but  here,  just  to  bend  your  head  to  the  gracious,  fall- 
ing shower  is  at  once  to  tempt  it  further,  and  yield  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  delicious  scourge  of  its  brisk  little  silver 
rods.' 

Of  matters  current  and  past  there  is  light  and  brief  discourse 
in  the  pleasant  papers  collected  from  Harper\  Magazine  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Curtis,  under  the  title  From  the  Easy  Chair  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)  These  little  essays  may  be  likened  to  "  con- 
versation pieces."  They  have  the  familiar  or  colloquial  note,  and 
touch  on  many  subjects — reminiscences  of  the  opera,  the  first 
reading  in  America  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  visits  of  Thalberg, 
Gottschalk,  Jenny  Lind,  and  other  fruitful  themes.  It  is  a  read- 
able little  book,  and  prettily  bound  and  printed. 

The  collection  of  short  stories  by  E.  Chilton  in  The  History  of 
a  Failure  (Longmans  &  Co.),  gathered  from  various  periodicals, 
is  altogether  well  above  the  average  magazine  tale.  The  writer 
has  the  gift  of  invention,  beyond  doubt,  and  in  humour  and 
fancy  is  not  unblessed.  "  A  Y^ellow  Rose,"  simple  though  it  be, 
is  charmingly  told,  and  in  The  History  of  a  Failwe  the  pathetic 
and  the  humorous  are  successfully  blended. 

From  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney  reprints  an  agreeable  miscellany  of  essays — Studies 
at  Leisure  (Chapman  &  Hall) — on  subjects  of  very  diverse  in- 
terest and  importance.  On  Bacon,  and  Ibsen,  and  Dr.  Martineau 
there  is  here  some  thoughtful  comment,  and  in  "  Kit  Marlowe's 
Death  "  we  note  a  commemoration  of  the  Canterbury  poet  that 
should  survive  the  centennial  year. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  Island  Life  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
appears,  with  some  noteworthy  additions  and  modifications,  in  a 

(6)  Acquittee.    Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobcy.    Paris:  Plon. 
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new  edition.  Various  insular  floras  and  faunas  are  considerably 
increased,  especially  with  regard  to  the  very  interesting  lists  of 
the  Galapagos  and  the  Sandwich  Isles.  The  animals  and  birds 
of  Borneo  and  of  Madagascar  are  largely  added  to,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  the  migration  of  animals  and  plants  since  the  Glacial 
epoch  is  to  some  extent  modified  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  late  Dr.  Croll. 

That  a  tale  of  adventure  entitled  Looking  Ahead  (Henry  & 
Co.)  should  be  put  forth  as  "  not  by  the  author  of  Looking  Back- 
ward," is  perhaps  a  natural  device  by  which  attention  may 
be  directed  to  a  book  which  we  have  not  found  to  repay  the 
labour  of  reading  it.  These  forecasts  of  anti-millennial  times 
are  of  one  sad  family.  This  one  tells  of  a  shipwrecked  folk  who 
run  the  Social  Republic  on  an  isle  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  Strange 
to  say,  some  survive  the  experiment  and  start  a  colony  on  the  old 
lines,  and  eventually  return  to  England,  where  things  have  re- 
lapsed into  a  kind  of  travesty  of  mediaeval  institutions. 

In  the  "  All  England  "  series  we  have  Camping  Out,  by  A.  A. 
]\[acdonell  (Bell  &  Sons),  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  those  who 
would  camp  out  on  rivers  and  canals,  or,  following  the  example  of 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  play  the  gentleman  gipsy  and  follow  the 
road.  Mr.  Macdonell's  book  deals  with  the  waterways  of  the 
British  Isles,  France,  and  Germany,  and  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. "Where  to  go,  what  to  take,  and  how  to  do  it — the  whole 
law  and  duty  of  the  camper,  in  fact — is  here  set  forth.  And  he 
will  be  a  happy  camper  who  follows  the  same,  if  only  he  "  breathes 
through  nature's  respirator,  the  nose,"  what  time  he  sleeps  by 
river,  or  on  the  cold  hillside. 

Household  matters  engage  the  muse  of  Mr.  Thomas  Old — A 
Dream  of  Happiness ;  and  other  Foems  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) — 
as  well  as  such  visions  of  fancy  as  are  revealed  in  "  Thoughts  by 
the  Sea,"  "  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  "  Composed  on  the  Water,"  and 
other  tuneful  stanzas.  "  Spring  Cleaning"  is  a  theme  that  needs 
a  bard  of  spirit,  and  "  The  Song  of  the  Washerwoman  "  a  full 
draught  of  "  awen."    Mr.  Old  sings  these  feelingly. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  "  Great  French  Writers"  series,  edited  by  Mr. 
Jusserand,  sets  forth  with  the  admirable  Mme.  de  Stai'l  of  M.  Albert 
Sorel,  the  original  of  which  found  a  place,  on  its  appearance,  in 
our  review  of  current  French  literature.  In  its  class  this  is  a 
model  book,  and  by  reason  of  subject  and  treatment  should  obtain 
as  many  English  readers  as  French. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  new  editions  of  the 
Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson's  Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits  of  Two 
Schoolboys  and  Tlayhours  and  Half  Holidays,  two  books  by  the 
historian  of  Cleveland  and  the  chronicler  of  Danby  life  and 
antiquities,  which  we  find,  after  many  years,  as  pleasurable  as 
when  first  published.  A  new  and  long  lease  of  life  should  be 
theirs. 

Some  few  weeks  since  the  newspapers  contained  certain  harrow- 
ing experiences  of  emigrants  to  Brazil,  and  this  in  spite  of 
official  warnings  duly  published  at  Her  Majesty's  post-offices 
and  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  some  months  before  those  emigrants 
left  the  United  Kingdom.  The  evil  might  have  been  stayed  if 
the  excellent  guides  and  pamphlets  of  the  Emigrants'  Inspection 
Office  were  as  widely  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Of  these  we 
have  a  new  volume  of  Handbooks  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  which 
includes  all  the  information  necessary  to  the  intending  settler  in 
Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  the  Cape, 
Natal,  and  other  parts,  each  with  a  good  map. 

The  Medical  Register  and  The  Dentists'  Hegister  for  1892 
(Spottiswoode  &  Co.),  published  for  the  General  Medical  Council, 
give,  in  addition  to  the  full  text  of  the  Medical  and  Dentists  Acts 
(1878),  complete  registers  and  directories  of  the  professions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  lists  of  practitioners  abroad. 

New  editions  we  note  of  Dante  and  his  Circle,  by  D.  G. 
Eossetti  (Ellis  &  Elvey),  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Eossetti ;  A  Book  of  Worthies,  by  Miss  Yonge,  "  G.  T.  Series  " 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Bloiv-Pipe  Analysis,  by  J.  Landauer,  "  autho- 
rized English  edition,"  by  James  Taylor  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and 
Petronella,  by  Mary  C.  Rowsell  (Skeffington). 

We  have  also  received  Part  I.  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  Statutes 
(Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press),  containing  the  text  of  the 
"  Liber  Niger,"  with  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw's  memoranda : 
Vol.  IV.  of  ^c^s  of  the  Privy  Council,  1 552-1 554,  edited  by  John 
Roche  Dasent  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode)  ;  Records  of  Preston  Parish 
Church,  by  Tom  C.  Smith  (Preston :  Whitehead  ;  London  :  Gray) ; 
The  Romance  of  History,  by  Henry  Greenhough  Smith  (Bentley) ; 
Professor  Lothar  Meyer's  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  trans- 
lated by  P.  C.  Bedson  and  W.  C.  Williams  (Longmans  &  Co.) ; 
The  Grammar  of  Science,  by  Karl  Pearson  (Walter  Scott)  ;  The 
Early  Religions  of  Israel,  by  James  Robertson,  D.D.  (Blackwood 
&  Sons) ;  The  Faiths  of  the  People,  by  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  (Ward 
&  Downey) ;  Records  of  the  Past,  new  series,  Vol.  V.,  edited  by 


Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  (Bagster)  ;  The  Temple  of  Man,  by  Thomas 
Folliott  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  Insurance  and  Saving  (Swan  Sonnenscheia 
&  Co.) ;  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  by  David  F. 
Schloss  (WUliams  &  Norgate). 
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CHRONICLE. 


The  Queen. 


this  week,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
OF  Wales  having  preceded  her  by  a  few  hours. 

In  Parliament  "^^^^^  expected  to  be,  and  there  was, 
something  like  a  rally  of  the  excitement 
■which,  in  strictly  political  matters,  had  been  languid 
•since  the  holidays,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  yesterday 
week,  moved  for  the  extension  of  Government  pri- 
vileges in  regard  to  Tuesdays  and  P'ridays.  There 
was  even  a  kind  of  bustle  among  the  Opposition, 
as  if  something  great  were  going  to  be  done,  and 
after  many  groundlings  and  one  magnate  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  had  spoken,  IVIr.  GtLADSTONE  himself  rose 
to  demand  "  the  dissipating  of  the  cloud  of  mystery" 
hanging  over  the  Grovernment's  intentions.  INIr. 
Balfour's  answer  was  thought,  even  by  his  adversaries, 
particularly  effective.  He  was  innocently  unconscious 
of  the  sUghtest  mystery  on  his  own  side,  affectingly 
anxious  that  those  on  the  other  should  clear  theirs  up 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  only  philosophically  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  they  did  speak,  it  would  be  cleared  up 
after  all.  So  he  got  his  Tuesday  and  PViday  mornings, 
and  the  Opposition  did  not  get  anything  about  "dissipa- 
"  tion  "  or  dissolution  either.  Then  the  House  became 
a  habitation  of  satyrs  and  a  hooting  place  for  owls.  Dr. 
€lark  bringing  in  his  motion  of  Home  Rule  for  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  both  the  Cumbraes,  the 
Bishop's  Eock,  and  the  Buoy  at  the  Nore.  The  debate 
was  for  the  most  part  utterly  uninteresting,  but  it  was 
wound  up  by  a  vigorous  anti-Home  Rule  speech  from 
Mr.  Ritchie,  who  is  more  agreeable  to  some  tastes  on 
that  subject  than  on  local  government. 

Monday  was  not  a  lively  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  gave  some  information  (or 
rather  honestly  confessed  that  he  had  no  recent  or 
trustworthy  information  to  give)  about  the  imbroglio  in 
Uganda  ;  and  then  the  House  fell  to  the  Education  and 
Local  Taxation  Pielief  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  debated  it 
for  hours  and  hours.  At  last,  as  nobody  appeared  to 
be  pleased  with  anything,  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  fresh 
proposal,  which  the  Scotch  members  decided  to  sleep 
upon. 

On  Ttiesday  the  House  of  Lords  met  for  private  and 
formal  business.    In  the  House  of  Commons  almost 


the  whole  of  the  morning  sittinc;  was  again  given  to 
the  same  Scotch  Bill  which  had  occupied  Monday,  but 
]Mr.  Balfour's  offer  the  night  before  had  not  placated 
the  Scotch  members  sufficiently,  and  after  endless 
amendments  about  Pounds  had  been  proposed  and  re- 
jected, the  Bill  was  not  got  through  by  suspension 
time.  Earlier  Mr.  Ritchie  had  resisted  an  attempt 
to  curry  favour  with  the  working-man  and  exempt  by 
Bill  from  the  legal  consequence  of  temporary  dis- 
franchisement persons  who  had  been  thrown  on  the 
rates  by  strikes.  That  there  is  hardship  in  such  a 
case  when  the  elector  is  not  himself  a  striker  may  be 
granted  ;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  discriminate, 
and  to  re-enfranchise  a  man  who,  for  his  own  selfish 
greed  or  under  fear  of  others'  lawless  intimidation,  has 
thrown  away  his  own  bread  and  butter  and  claimed 
that  of  hard-working  people  would  be  intolerable.  In 
the  evening  the  House  was  at  once  counted  out. 

To  the  gossips  Wednesday's  sitting  may  have  been 
principally  notable  for  the  eccentric  conduct  of  j\Ir. 
CUNiNGHAME  Graham,  who  got  himself  suspended  for 
unconventional  interruption.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham's  behaviour 
was  more  contrary  to  rationality  than  that  of  clever 
Mr.  Haldane,  clever  Mr.  Asquith,  and  others,  doubtless 
also  clever,  as  cleverness  goes  among  Gladstonians,  who 
brought  in  and  supjwrted  a  Local  Authorities  Purchase 
of  Land  Bill,  not  merely  as  monstrously  unjust  as  any 
decree  of  Convention  or  "  Constituant,"  but  as  imprac- 
ticable as  any  scheme  of  any  Laputa.  148  members 
actually  voted  for  a  proposal  to  give  a  running  twenty 
years'  option  to  County  Councils  to  purchase,  at  a 
valuation  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty  years, 
jjLus  any  increment  not  derived  from  increase  of  popu- 
lation, it  would  appear,  but  minus  any  decrease  of 
value  for  any  other  cause. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  Lord  Knuts- 
ford  gave  some  information  as  to  that  renewal  of 
Kanaka  immigration  into  Queensland  which  is  shock- 
ing the  Abolitionism  of  beautiful  France.  The  even- 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  one  of  some  small 
explosiveness.  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan  had  "  feel- 
"  ings  "  in  reference  to  ]Mr.  Goschen's  language  and 
conduct  towards  him.  They  say  you  may  buy  gold 
too  dear ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  existence  of  JNIr. 
Pritchard  Morgan  seems  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
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finding  that  metal  in  Wales.  On  the  long-delayed 
Scotch  Education  Kelief  Bill  Mr.  Balfour  used 
some  plain  language  as  to  the  reception  of  his 
foi-mer  offers — a  language  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man, but  very  grievous  to  some  sensitive  Scotch 
members.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  in  a  spirit 
■worthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  triplet  worthy  of  Sir 
EOBERT  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  explained  that  when 
he  and  his  friends  had  undertaken  to  get  on  with  the 
Bill,  they  only  meant  "  an  expectation,  hope,  and 
"  desire  "  that  it  would  be  got  on  with.  However,  it 
passed  through  Committee  at  last,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent,  also  in  a  mood  of  ill-tempered 
destructiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  over  the 
Superannuation  Bill. 

Politics  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  cheerfully  at 
Parliameut.  Birmingham  yesterday  week,  what  time 
Mr.  Labouchere  '•  exposed  the  pretences "  of  the 
Grovernment  at  Dudley,  and  Lord  Cranbrook  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  made  not  unwise  remarks,  to  the 
effect  that  England  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  "the  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Eome" 

in  respect  of  Anarchist  outcasts.  IVIr.  Usborne, 

the  Government  candidate,  was  returned  vmop- 
posed   for    the   Chelmsford   Division   of   Essex  on 

Saturday.  On   ]Monday  one   of  Lord  Kandolph 

Churchill's  rather  harebrained  and  excessively  un- 
bistorical  disquisitions  on  political  history  was  pub- 
lished. On  Tuesday  the  Gladstonian  wire-pullers  met 

in  session,  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  j\Ir.  Arnold 
Morley.  JMr.  Schnadhorst,  and  others  at  their  head.  JMr. 
Arnold  ]\Iorley  called  ]Mr.  Schnadhorst  a  '•  jNIoltke," 
Sir  William  called  Mr.  Morley  admirable,"  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  said  Sir  William  was  a  "  terror  to  his  op- 
"  ponents,"  and  the  whole  dissembly  suggested  a  jiroces- 
sion  over  that  interesting  Yorkshire  pass  which  is  called 
"  Buttertubs."  Also  Sir  William  was  "  fif " — oh. 
Heavens  !  how  '•  fif  he  was — "  fif"  like  twenty  German 
barons.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Club,  before  a  meeting  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  shadow  of  Mr.  Blane's  motion,  tackled  Lord 
Kandolph's  history  (no  very  hard  task),  was  himself  a 
little  Kandoljihian  in  his  own  historical  arguments  in 
other  matters,  shook  his  fist  at  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  peojjle  who  are  wicked  enough  to  own  property  in 
London,  and  was  generally  saddening  to  the  philosojihic 
mind.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  the  most  lamentable 
example  of  Tabes  Intellectualis,  or  Gladstonian  dry-rot 
of  the  mental  powers,  spoke  elsewhere  on  the  same 
night . 

Speeches  and  The  Academy  guests  this  day  week  were 
.Meetings,  able  to  listen  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  street 
architecture  and  Professor  Butcher  on  eccentricities 
of  style;  while  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  attended 
the  meetins  of  the  National  LifelDoat  Institution,  and 
referred  to  the  plans  for  coast  communication.  On 
Monday  night  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  had  the 
courage  to  take  up  his  parable  before  the  jNIedical 
Society  on  the  present  mischievous  craze  for  female 
education  threatening  us  with  sickly  women  and  ugly 

girls.  May  Meetings  have  begun  in  earnest ;  and, 

among  other  societies,  the  foolish  and  mischievous 
hotheads  called  the  Church  Association,  and  the  mis- 
chievous, but  we  fear  not  so  much  foolish  as  some- 
thing else,  hotheads  called  the  Liberation  Society,  have 
met  in  council  separately ;  and,  though  the  first  knew 
it  not,  have  raised  the  same  cry,  "  Down  with  the 
"  Church  of  England  !  " 

ForeiRn  and  Excej^t  insignificant  matters,  the  foreign 
Colonial  Affairs,  news  of  this  day  week  was  principally 
occupied  with  Anarchist  terrors  and  fearful  lookings 
forward  to  what  was  going  to  happen  on  Sunday. 
On  Monday  it  took  the  cheerfuller,  but  almost  equally 
uninteresting,  form  of  a  record  of  the  disappointment  of 


these  anticipations.  An  "  Annexationist"  in  Canada 

has  obtained  1 66  votes  at  an  election  where  the  top- 
poll  was  nearly  five  thotisand  ;  another  native  strong- 
hold has  been  taken  by  English  troops  in  West  Africa, 
and  dreadful  legends  came  through  France  of  the  per- 
secution of  French  Christians  by  Perfidious  and  Pro- 
testant Albion  in  Uganda.  "  Captain  William,"  it 
seems,  had  been  firing  into  the  brown  of  a  mixed 
multitude  of  women,  children,  and  missionaries  with  a 
Maxim  gun;  but  "Captain  William's  "will  must  be  better 
than  his  aim,  for  he  missed  those  missionaries  clean. 

 On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  better  news  from 

Africa.  Mr.  Lowther  had  in  the  House,  the  night 
before,  given  the  substance  of  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Johnston,  announcing,  no  later  than  last  month,  a 
much  improved  state  of  things  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  the 
Shire.  From  Zanzibar  came  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Portal  and  the  Philomel  had  completely  restored 
order  in  Lamu  and  Vitu  ;  and,  though  there  was  no 
direct  news  of  Captain  Lugard  in  Uganda,  indirect 
evidence  of  his  action  arrived  in  the  report  that  the 
part  of  the  Stanley-Emin  Expedition  left  behind  in 

Unyoro  had  been  despatched  by  him  to  the  coast.  

Horrible  accounts  were  given  of  the  state  of  the  victims 

of  Anarchy,  MM.  Very  and  Hamond,  in  Paris.  

The  Mercier  trials  have  begun  in  Quebec.  Foreign 

news  in  the  middle  of  the  week  was  again  very  slack. 
In  Italy  the  Marchese  Di  EuDiNl's  reconstructed  Ministry 
again  broke  down  on  Thursday. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explosion  in  a 
church  at  Liege,  in  which  the  usual  sense- 
less Vandalism  of  the  Anarchists  destroyed  much  pro- 
bably irreplaceable  stained  glass.  May  Day  passed  off 
quietly  enough,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  eight- 
hours  people  occupied  Sunday  afternoon  in  London 
with  their  incomprehensible,  but,  it  would  seem,, 
never-failing,  amusement  of  getting  a  very  big  pro- 
cession into  Hyde  Park,  listening  to  much  folly 
and  some  bluster,  and  then  getting  out  again.  A 
baof  of  something  was  found  at  Woolwich,  but  it 
had  no  fuse.  Nor  were  the  immediate  sequels  more 
alarming  than  the  actual  events  of  May  Day.  The 
Woolwich  bag  turned  out  not  to  contain  picrate  of 
potash,  guncotton,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  cordite, 
bellite,  melinite,  or  diabolite  of  any  sort  or  kind,  but 
merely  some  tins  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  Abroad 
there  were  a  few  more  explosions,  chiefly  in  Belgium, 

but  nothing  very  serious.  As  a  sequel  to  the  Sunday 

meeting,  the  Eight-hours  people  met  on  Monday  and 
angrily  read  letters  from  the  leaders  of  both  Houses, 
and  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower,  on  the  subject  of 
dejjutations.  Nay,  there  were  some  who  at  the  once- 
honoured  name  of  Gladstone  murmured  "  Waste- 
"  paper  basket,"  and  "  Put  it  in,"  and  "  That's  the  best 
"  place  for  it." 
"  Instinctive  About  the  trial  of  Deeming,  who  was  sen- 
Criminais."  teuced  to  death  on  Monday,  there  are  one 
or  two  satisfactory  things — first,  that  it  took  place  in 
Australia  instead  of  in  England  ;  secondly,  that  Austra- 
lian juries  have  the  sense  not  to  be  bamboozled  by  stuff 
about  madness,  "  instinctive  criminals,"  and  so  forth. 
The  instinctive  determination  of  a  sensible  Enghshman 
in  regard  to  an  instinctive  murderer  is  to  quiet  that 
murderer's  instinct  by  the  administration  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hemp,  the  sovranest  cordial  for  instinctive 
(as  for  all  other)  crime.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that 
this  infallible  remedy  will,  though  it  maybe  delayed  by 
technicalities,  be  in  all  probabiUty  soon  administered 
to  a  fellow  scarcely  more  loathsome  for  his  deliberate 
ferocity  than  for  his  vulgar  swagger  and  his  attempts, 
to  take  away  his  \'ictim's  character. 

The  Law    The  Southwark  Vestrymen,  who  seem  to  be 
Courts,     a  queer  set  of  folk,  were  "had  up"  again, 
and  were  informed  by  the  judges  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  keeping  their  vicar  out  of  his  rights,  while 
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jNIt.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  once  more  hinted  that  he  really 
thought  he  ought  to  have  sent  them  to  prison.  Let 
us  hope,  for  their  sakes,  that  he  will  not,  like  the  im- 
mortal Master  at  Christ's  Hospital,  end  these  uncom- 
fortable intimations  with  an  "And  I  will,  too !  "  

]Mrs.  Osborne  was  released  on  this  day  week,  on  which 
day  rather  heavy  damages  were  given  against  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  one  of  the  cases  arising  from  the 

Plymouth   boat-train    accident    near  Taunton.  

On  Tuesday  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  William  Grey 
had  established  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Stamford 
and  the  barony  of  Grey  of  Groby.  The  case  was  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  the  last  Earl  played  a  part 
•exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Wicked  Uncle  of  fiction. 
For,  though  abundantly  provided  with  irregular  male 
progeny,  he  took  the  greatest  care  to  safeguard  his 

nephew's  rights.  On  Thursday,  summing  up  in  a 

libel  action  between  two  journalists,  IMr.  Justice  Collins 
commented  severely  and  justly  on  the  practice  of 
printing  trumpery  gossip  about  private  matters." 

Towards  the  end  of  last  week  great  sensa- 
tion was  caused  by  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  what  had  been  of  course  whispered  and  guessed 
for  some  time — that  Orme,  the  gone-amiss  favourite  for 
the  Derby,  had  been  "  nobbled."  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  later  upon  this  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
firmly  convinced  of  it,  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  detection  of  the  culprit.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting  there  was  very  bad 
weather,  and  scarcely  first-rate  racing,  though  some  of 
the  two-year-old  races  had  interest.  The  interest  of 
Wednesday,  too,  was  limited  pretty  much  to  that  of  the 
Two  Thousand,  which,  however,  was  considerable,  the 
retirement  of  Orme  having  left  the  race  very  o-peii,  and 
"the  pro23hets  having  jn'ophesied  with  much  freedom 
and  very  little  responsibility.  Few  pitched  on  the 
actual  winner,  Mr.  Rose's  Bonavista,  a  stout  if  not 
very  speedy  beast,  who  got  well  through  the  dirt. 
Thursday  had  rather  better  weather,  and,  for  an  off- 
day,  fairly  interesting  sport.    Mr.  Rose  was  again 

lucky  with  Lorette  in   the  March   Stakes.  The 

•earlier  cricket  of  the  week,  in  which  there  should  have 
been  interesting  trial  matches  at  both  Universities,  was 
•quite  spoiled  by  the  rain.  On  Thursday  this  weather 
mended  a  little.  There  was  much  hard  hitting-  in 
the  Oxford  Freshmen's  Match,  INIr.  Fry,  the  "  record" 
long-jumper,  particularly  distinguishing  himself;  and 
some  very  good  bowling  by  Parris,  a  comparatively 
new  hand,  at  Lord's,  for  Sussex  against  the  M.C.C.  At 
Cambridge,  IMr.  Bromley  Davenport  bowled  well  in 

the  Seniors'  Match.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Crawley 

'deprived  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  the  amateur  champion- 
■ship  at  tennis,  after  a  very  fine  match. 

Corres  ndence         ^^^^LEAN,  ]\I.P.,  carried  the  matter 
°  *°  ■  roundly  with  ^Mr.  Hume  and  the  Indian 

•Congress  on  ]\Ionday.  A  correspondence  published 

■on  Wednesday  contained  a  very  proper  expression 
of  regret  by  the  Queensland  Government  for  the 
language  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  had   complained.  A  curious  jeremiad  also 

appeared  from  the  Gibraltar  deputation  to  Lord  Knuts- 
TORD.  It  is  never  very  easy  to  discover  the  rights  and 
■wrongs  of  these  local  complaints,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  such  a  place  as  Gibraltar  the  Governor,  and 
Tiot  the  inhabitants,  must  have  the  say. 

Mr.  Balp'OUR  has  made  a  good  use  of  the 
Queen's  Bounty  by  assigning  200I.  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  once  a  Chartist  and  a  Freethinker,  but 
•orthodox  enough  latterly,  an  excellent  verse-writer  in 
the  Purgatory  of  Suicides  and  elsewhere,  and  at  all 
times  a  vigorous,  though  self-taught,  man  of  letters, 
and  now  very  old.  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  may  be  con- 
gratulated. Were  it  not  that  our  respect  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Bar  is  infinite,  we  should  have  been 
reminded  of  a  work  famous  in  the  history  of  English 


Miscellaneous. 


literature,  called  The  Four  P's,  by  his  remark  before 
the  Eastbourne  Committee  that  "  the  Salvation  Army 

"  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone."  The  chief  price  at 

the  MURRIETA  picture  sale  this  day  week  was,  as  was 
expected,  obtained  from  David  Cox's  "  Valeof  Clwyd"  ; 
but  perhaps  no  one  had  expected,  fine  as  the  picture  is, 
that  it  would  fetch  4.500  guineas.  The  Conversa- 
zione of  the  Royal  Society  on  Wednesday  was  well 

attended,  and  there  was  much  philosophy  in  sport.  

Dover  Station  was  burnt  down  on  Thursday. 


Obituary. 


In  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  one  more  of  the 
old  line-engravers  has  gone.  Sir  Alex- 


Books,  Art,  &c. 


ander  Acland  Hood  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Tory  jiarty  in  Somerset,  and  Dr.  Di flock's  name 
as  that  of  a  hardworking  Coroner  was  very  familiar  to 

readers  of  the  newspapers.  General  Pearson  had 

first  seen  service  in  India  nearly  seventy  years  ago  at 
Bhurtpore,  was  much  distinguished  in  the  Sikh  wars, 
and  had  the  credit  of  saving  the  battle  of  Aliwal.  Later 
he  had  a  small,  but  very  successful,  racing  stable, 

which  included  Lord  Lyon   and  Achievement.  

Mr.  Yates  Carrington  was  a  young  and  popular 
painter  of  dogs. — ]\Ir.  Tom  Hohler  was  famous  as  an 
amateur  singer  till  he  attempted  to  be  a  professional. 

 Mr.  Flower,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  well  known 

in  connexion  with  Shakspeare  memorials  in  that  to\vn. 

 Colonel  Barrow  was  very  much  in  the  public  eye 

some  years  ago  as  one  of  the  first  commanders  of  the 
then  new  or  revived  arm  of  Mounted  Infantry. 

JNIr.  Hamerton  writes  to  us  to  explain  that 
the  illustrations  of  his  work  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Arts  in  France  were  not,  as  seemed  to  be 
implied  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  an  "  odd  lot  written  up  to,"  but  that  the 
major  plates  were  in  all  cases  but  two  specially  com- 
missioned by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  the  book  as  it 
at  first  appeared  in  the  Portfolio,  while  the  minor 
illustrations  were  also  sj^ecially  selected,  and  not  furnished 

by  the  publishers.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has 

republished  (with  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  his 
Daily  Graphic  letters  and  some  additions  to  them 
under  the  title  of  Men,  Mines,  and  Planners  in  South 

Africa.  Two  volumes  of  poetry  of  an  uncommon 

kind  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Henley's  So7ig  of  the  Sword 
(Nutt)  and  JNIi-.  Kipling's  Barrack-room  Ballads 
(Methuen)  ;  while  Mr.  Cotton's  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  (Clarendon  Press)  has  been  added  to  the  "  Rulers 
"  of  India"  series,  and  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong  has 
produced  a  useful  study  of  eighteenth-century  history 

in  his  Elizabeth  Farnese  (Longmans).  ]Mr.  Clifford 

Harrison  has  begun  a  series  of  fourteen  recitals  at 
Steinway  Hall,  with  many  new  pieces,  most  of  his 
audience's  old  favourites,  and  an  enthusiastic  reception 
to  start  with. 


MADNESS  AND  BADNESS. 

DEEMING,  or  Williams,  or  whatever  the  creature  s 
name  may  be,  has  been  found  guilty  of  murder- 
ing his  wife  at  Windsor,  near  Melbourne,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  very  soon  be 
hanged,  and  that  then  he  will  never  be  mentioned  any 
more.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  large  number  of 
pei  sons  who,  from  pure  love  of  the  horrible  and  the  dis- 
gusting, would  like  him  to  be  brought  to  England  and 
tried  here  for  the  murder  of  another  wife  and  their  four 
children.  Hap2:)ily  this  morbid  desire  will  not  be 
gratified.  Even  Deeming  cannot  be  hanged  twice, 
and  stone  dead  hath  no  fellow.  Nor  should  we  sup- 
pose that  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  any  prac- 
tical result  from  the  threatened  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Unless  there  should 
he  some  arguable  point  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  which  seems  highly  improbable,  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  the  Committee  could  interfere.  The  jury  have 
expressly  found  as  matters  of  fact  that  Deeming 
murdered  his  wife,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sane  when 
lie  killed  her.  There  was  abundant  evidence  on  which 
they  could  so  find,  although,  no  doubt,  there  was  also 
some  ostensible  evidence  the  other  way.  Unless  half 
a  dozen  distinguished  lawyers  are  going  to  try  the  case 
afresh  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  which  would 
not  matter  much,  and  of  the  witnesses,  which  would 
matter  a  great  deal,  we  fail  to  perceive  what  sort  of 
"  appeal  "  can  be  effective  or  even  presentable.  The 
only  defence  was  insanity,  and  that  was  thoroughly 
threshed  out  before  the  Victorian  jury.  His  medi- 
cal witnesses  were  described  by  the  judge  as  ad- 
vocates, and  Deeming  was  defended  by  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  whose 
brilliant  powers  of  speech  have  been  exercised  more 
than  once  in  London.  Mr.  Deakin  argued,  or  rather 
suggested,  that,  in  murdering  the  poor  woman  who 
had  been  infatuated  enough  to  marry  him.  Deeming 
had  obeyed  an  "  imperious  mandate  "'  from  his  deceased 
mother.  The  medical  evidence,  though  it  appears  to 
have  proceeded  from  doctors  of  good  repute  and  long 
experience,  was  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  childish  de- 
scription. It  was  almost  entirely  founded  on  what  they 
had  heard  from  the  prisoner  himself  after  his  arrest, 
when  he  was  naturally  casting  about  for  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  rope.  Of  course  he  told  these  credulous 
physicians  a  lot  of  stories,  which,  if  they  had  been 
true,  might  have  proved  his  insanity,  which  were  in- 
tended to  prove  it,  but  which,  if  he  had  been  really 
insane,  he  could  not  have  told.  Had  such  rubbish 
been  allowed  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
the  evidence  for  the  defence  in  the  next  case  of 
murder  would  have  been  short  and  simple.  "  I  am 
"  a  doctor  of  medicine.  I  believe  the  prisoner  to 
"  be  insane.  My  reason  is  that,  when  I  saw  him  in 
"  gaol,  he  told  me  that  he  always  jumped  over  the 
"  moon  on  the  first  day  of  the  month." 

Mr.  Justice  Hodges  very  properly  rejected  a  re- 
quest that  the  trial  sliould  be  postponed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  roving  and  fishing  inquiry  into  the  prisoner's 
adventures  and  career.  The  only  interesting  question 
with  reference  to  Deeming  is  how  many  miu-ders  he 
committed,  and  the  only  possible  answer  is  as  many  as 
he  could.  Dr.  Fishbourne,  stated  to  be  "  among  the 
"  highest  ornaments  of  his  profession,"  admitted  that 
jjremeditated  homicide  and  concealment  of  the  victim's 
remains  were  not  ordinary  symptoms  of  epileptic 
lunacy.  But  they  might,  he  opined,  be  the  conse- 
quence of  "  an  overwhelming  delusion."  Grranting  the 
force  of  the  epithet,  one  does  not  quite  understand 
where  the  delusion  comes  in.  It  is  not  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  with  the 
marks  of  foul  play,  is  dangerous  to  the  man  who  did 
the  deed ;  and  it  is  not  insane,  but  very  much  the 
reverse,  to  hide  the  traces  of  a  crime.  The  only 
real  substance  in  Mr.  Deakin's  eloquent  speech  was 
that  Deeming  is  too  wicked  not  to  be  mad.  The 
theory  that  very  bad  people  are  not  responsible 
for  their  actions  might  save  humanity  some  dis- 
agreeable shocks.  It  would  give  practical  license 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  odious  and  terrible 
offences.  Deeming's  murders  seem  aimless  and  un- 
accoimtable.  Ordinary  mortals  observe  in  ordinary 
breaches  of  the  law  an  excessive  form  of  the  faults  to 
which  they  themselves  are  tempted  and  might  be 
liable.  Every  now  and  then  arises  a  monster  like 
Deeming — there  have  not  been  so  few  of  them  as  some 
commentators  assume — who  puzzles  as  well  as  horrifies 
average  mankind.  The  whole  thing  is  abnormal, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  feelings.  A 
man,  even  a  jui-yman,  is  tempted  to  say,  "  I  cannot 
"  imagine  doing  such  things  or  wanting  to  do  them. 
"  No  man  in  his  senses  would  do  them.    The  fellow 


"  must  be  crazy."  This  is  a  perilous  frame  of  mind, 
and  its  indulgence  would  be  fatal  to  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law.  The  jury  took  two  hours 
to  find  Deeming  guilty,  and  perhaps  the  very  strong 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Hodges  may  have  been  required. 
It  is  not  usual  in  this  country  for  a  judge,  in  summing 
up,  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  accused  person 
is  sane.  But  it  would  be  an  ungracious  form  of  hyper- 
criticism  to  quarrel  with  any  legal  method  of  removing 
such  a  wretch  as  Deeming  from  the  world. 


MAY  DAY. 

THE  May  Day  Labour  Demonstration  has  passed  off 
in  a  fashion  which  shows  that  it  is  becoming  an 
established  institution,  and,  like  most  other  established 
things,  rather  ordinary  and  commonplace.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  object  visible  on  the  First  cannot,  we 
think,  fairly  be  credited  to  the  Labour  Demonstration. 
The  object  to  which  we  refer  was  Paris  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  abject  depression  and  desolation.  Such 
credit  as  is  due  to  those  who  produced  this  dismal 
change  must  be  given  to  the  Anarchists,  who  have  re- 
duced the  Parisians  to  a  state  of  absolutely  grovelUng 
terror.  It  is  probable  that  so  many  Parisians  would 
not  have  shown  the  same  degree  of  terror  on  the  same 
day  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  a  holiday  on 
which  a  dynamite  explosion  would  occur  with  peculiar 
dramatic  effect.  But,  though  the  Labour  Day,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  gave  the  occasion,  any  other  festival 
would  probably  have  served  as  well.  In  the  state  of 
terror  to  which  Paris  has  been  brought  any  excuse  will 
serve  for  a  panic.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Parisians, 
who  are  so  heathen  and  so  proud  of  it,  are  not 
heathen  enough  to  make  a  proper  use  of  a  mummy  or 
a  skull.  A  dynamite  bomb,  by  the  way,  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  memento  mori  for  a  society  which 
amuses  itself  and  makes  money,  with  Anarchy  always 
ready  to  explode  on  it  from  below.  At  Liege  Anarchy 
actually  did  break  out  into  outrages  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  exact  copy  of  those  which  have  cowed  the 
Parisians.  Over  the  rest  of  Europe  the  day  was  cele- 
brated as  a  commonplace  holiday  in  a  commonplace 
way,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  probability  of 
disorder.  If  there  was  any  real  danger,  it  was  success- 
fully guarded  against. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  difficulty  in  deciding- 
how  far  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  day  was  due  to 
the  precautions  taken.  It  may  be  the  case  that,  if  the 
Governments  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  on  their 
guard,  an  outbreak  might  have  taken  place  some- 
where. Paris,  in  particular,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
owed  its  melancholy  tranquilhty  to  the  presence  of 
the  eighty  thousand  men  who  had  been  concentrated 
in  it.  And  yet  it  may  well  be  that  the  extent  of 
the  preparations  made  by  the  Crovernment  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  terror  of  the  francs  fi.leur»y 
while  their  value  against  the  particular  danger  to 
be  dealt  with  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  ordinary 
garrison  of  Paris  is  ami)ly  sufficient  to  deal  with  open 
rebellion,  while  twice  eighty  thousand  men  collected 
in  barracks  could  not  i)revent  an  Anarchist,  acting 
alone,  from  dropping  a  bomb  on  a  staircase.  We  can- 
not think  that  the  French  ]Ministry  was  successful  in 
steering  clear  of  both  the  mistakes  it  was  liable  to 
make.  It  did  prove,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  careless, 
but  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  measures  taken 
leave  it  open  to  the  charge  of  having  shown  nervousness 
— an  error  which  is  commonly  visited  on  all  Govern- 
ments, and  is  particularly  certain  to  be  pimished  in  a 
French  one.  The  general  tranquillity  of  Belgium  and 
the  unbroken  quiet  of  Austria  are  the  more  noteworthy 
because  there  is  much  discontent  in  both  these  coun- 
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tries.  In  Vienna  it  is  very  acute,  and  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  great,  and  apparently  growing, 
jioverty  of  the  working  class.  Yet  all  the  crowds  were 
thoroughly  good-tempered,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  what  can  have  induced  the  authorities  to  disgust 
every  class  of  the  population,  high  and  low,  by  for- 
bidding the  flower  festival,  unless  it  be  that  mania 
for  fussy  police  regulations  which  is  bred  in  the  bone 
of  the  Austrian  official,  and  has  gained  him  his  un- 
deserved reputation  as  an  oppressor.  One  really  comic 
detail  in  the  universal  May  Day  celeliration  was  the 
Socialist  meetinfT  in  the  theatre  at  Tangier.  Who 
were  the  Socialists  who  met  in  that  portion  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco?  Not  Moroquins  probably.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  would  happen  to 
the  foreigner  who  talked  Socialism  to  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  at  any  place  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  Consuls.  Perhaps  he  would  be  protected  by 
that  respect  for  lunatics  which  is  attributed  to 
Mahommedans. 

Our  own  share  of  the  celebration  differed  from  that 
of  most  other  people  in  one  respect  only.  The  point 
of  difference  was,  not  in  the  holding  nor  the  size  of 
the  demonstration,  nor  in  the  quality  of  the  show,  nor 
in  the  speeches  made.  Of  course,  we  had  a  demonstra- 
tion, neither  more  nor  less  than  on  all  kinds  of  kindred 
occasions,  and  as  it  was  Sunday,  and  a  fine  day,  a  great 
number  of  persons  collected  in  Hyde  Park,  who  were 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  to  other  persons  who  happened 
to  have  reasons  of  a  business  character  for  going  to  the 
Park  or  the  neighbourhood,  but  were  otherwise  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  usual  mixed,  but  good-humoured, 
London  crowd.  As  a  show  the  meeting  approximated 
more  nearly  than  such  things  commonly  do  with  us  to 
the  glories  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  The  cars  and 
banners  showed  an  advance,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  taste 
of  the  British  workman  for  theatrical  display ;  or 
l^erhaps  only  this — that  since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  there  is  a  pretty  steady  demand  for  such  things, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  supply.  It  is 
])leasant  to  think  that  the  female  relatives  of  some 
Labour  leaders  who  know  the  ropes  have  probably  got 
several  good  days'  work  out  of  these  symbols  of  the 
people's  hopes.    The  speaking  was  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

A  little  spice  of  novelty  in  our  May  Day  Demonstra- 
tion was  contributed  by  the  quite  touching  candour 
of  some  persons  who  actually  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  in  which  to  endeavour  to  do  something 
effectual  on  the  most  approved  "  Labour  lines."  The 
peculiar  thing  which  it  struck  them  it  might  prove 
profitable  to  do  was  to  ask  eminent  persons  to 
listen  to  a  private  and  confidential  repetition  of  the 
eloquence  of  Messrs.  Burns,  Tjllett,  Quelch,  Aveling, 
&c.  &c.,  together  with  their  remarkable  economical 
theories.  Of  the  eminent  persons  selected.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  avoided  either  accepting 
or  refusing  in  an  ungracious  manner,  but  the  third 
was  less  fortunate  or  less  dexterous.  JNIr.  Gladstone 
not  only  declined  to  receive  a  deputation,  but 
unfortunately  he  gave  his  reasons  for  it.  Of 
these  one  justified  his  refusal  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  a  compulsory  general  eight-hours  Bill 
at  all,  and  one  explained  why  he  will  not  talk  about  it 
just  at  present.  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  sees  no  "  likeHhood 
"  of  serious  discussion  in  Parliament  of  this  important 
"  subject  until  the  attention  of  the  multitude  of  classes 
"  affected  by  it  shall  be  thoroughly  attracted  to  it,  so 
"  as  to  throw  light  upon  its  practicability,  and  the  con- 
"  sequences  of  applying  a  uniform  compulsory  rule  to 
"  an  almost  unbounded  number  of  highly  diversified 
' '  _  employments . "  In  the  absence  of  such  Parliamentary 
discussion,  he  sees  no  good  in  talking  about  any  sub- 
ject. The  cat,  in  short,  has  not  yet  jumped.  The 
Organizing  Committee  were  very  angry  over  this  letter, 
and  rushed  down  to  the  House,  where  Mr.  Cuninghame 


Graham  helped  them  to  run  down  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
who,  again,  advised  them  to  put  their  ideas  on  jiaper. 
They  would  do  well  not  to  waste  their  time  over  what  is, 
indeed,  a  wholesome  discipline,  but  ruinous  to  the 
thoughts  of  some  people.  They  will  do  much  better 
to  stir  up  the  cat.  If  they  can  do  this,  they  will 
soon  find  Mr.  Gladstone  ready,  not  only  to  talk  with 
them,  but  to  agree  with  them. 

Members  of  Parliament  might,  after  all,  be  worse 
employed  than  in  listening  even  to  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  Hyde  Park  Demonstration  on  the 
subject  of  the  compulsory  eight-hours  day.  They 
would  unquestionably  have  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of 
crude  talk  ;  but  that  could  be  no  new  experience  to 
them.  They  could  hardly  hear  cruder  talk  than  they 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  this  very  week  in  the 
House  itself.  And  then  the  particular  kind  of  non- 
sense which  the  deputation  would  have  talked  might 
have  been  useful  to  them.  It  might  well  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  extorting  an  exact  state- 
ment of  what  the  Labour  leaders,  so  called,  mean  by 
their  eight  hours.  They  would  have  heard  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  speeches  in  the  Park,  and  then  they  might 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  to  point  out 
what  extraordinary  nonsense  those  harangues  con- 
tained. We  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
they  would  have  done  the  members  of  the  depu- 
tation the  least  good.  But  it  is  just  conceivable  that 
they  might  have  improved  their  position  with  the 
real  workmen.  The  course  they  prefer  to  take  is  very 
ill  calculated  to  earn  them  any  respect.  That  course 
would  appear  to  be  a  practical  application  of  the  great 
doctrine  taught  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  letter 
to  Mr.  White.  The  workmen  are  now  a  power, 
and  the  prudent  course  is  to  say  ditto  to  them. 
Well,  if  this  is  the  case,  they  might  at  least 
have  enough  respect  for  their  master  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  Another  course  would  be  to  tell 
the  Organizing  Committee  that  they  are  fussy  busy- 
bodies  who  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  working- 
men.  Either  course  would  show  that  honourable 
members  have  a  mind  of  their  own.  The  course  which 
they  do  take  rather  proves  that  they  have  no  mind, 
except  to  wait  till  they  see  what  it  is  safe  to  support. 
Workmen  must  be  very  different  from  other  English- 
men if  this  attitude  raises  their  respect  for  their 
Parliamentary  friends. 


THE  BORDER  RAID  OF  MICE. 

THE  Northern  side  of  the  Border  is  suffering  at  this 
hour  from  a  raid  as  severe,  in  its  way,  as  any  that 
was  ever  led  by  Belted  Will.  The  grass  on  many 
sheep-farms  is  actually  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of 
mice.  These  enemies  are  larger  than  the  ordinary 
field-mouse,  and  are  styled  "  voles,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  "  shrews."  Their  tails  are  short,  their  bodies 
are  long,  "  they  swim  like  fish,"  and  are  so  quick  on 
their  legs  that  they  can  only  be  killed  with  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shepherds'  dogs,  which  disdain 
to  devour  the  common  field-mouse,  or  shrew,  eat  the 
voles  in  large  numbers.  But  no  form  of  destruction 
yet  invented  by  man  helps  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  voles,  which  are  very  shy  of  any  poison  which 
might  tempt  animals  less  fiendishly  sagacious.  They 
are  worse  than  the  Australian  rabbits,  which,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  (or,  as  EscoLiASap.  ScHNArsiuMreadeth, 
Charles  XII.)  said,  "may  be  eaten,  though  they  are 
"  not  good"  ;  their  skins  are  valueless,  and,  in  brief,  a 
pest  more  noisome  and  thoroughgoing  than  the  vole 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  sudden  apparition  of  these  mice  is  due  to  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  owls  and  hawks  and  "hoodie  craws"  by 
gamekeepers  in  the  interests  of  game.  But  the  ex- 
termination of  owls  at  least  is  far  fi'om  complete. 
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"  One  cannot  cross  any  hillside  attacked  by  the  mice," 
says  an  observer,  "  without  seeing  scores  of  mouse- 
"  skins  which  have  been  disgorged  by  owls ;  for  owls 
"  bolt  the  mouse  first  whole,  and  get  rid  of  the 
"  skin  afterwards,"  as  some  use  with  a  gooseberry. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  only  method  by  which  the 
voles  can  be  kept  down  is  to  keep  up  the  stock 
of  vermin.  If  the  hills  of  Buccleuch  and  Kankle- 
burn,  Swinton  and  Deloraine,  and  all  the  ScOTT 
country,  were  once  more  tenanted  by  the  old  native 
wild-cat  and  hovered  over  by  eagles,  we  can  imagine 
that  there  might  be  some  decrease  in  the  multitude  of 
mice.  But  the  process  of  restoring  wild  cats,  hawks, 
and  eagles  is  a  long  and  slow  one.  It  has  been  seen 
that  there  are  owls  enough  already  to  strew  the  hill- 
sides with  the  skins  of  their  victims,  which  does  not 
look  as  if  the  owls  had  been  extirpated  by  keepers. 
This  may  have  happened,  perhaps,  on  certain  shoot- 
ings, and  hence  the  voles  may  have  spread.  Yet  it  is 
not  asserted,  to  our  knowledge,  that  common  field- 
mice  have  multiplied,  except  on  a  single  farm,  in 
consequence  of  the  slaughter  of  owls  and  hawks. 
Now,  unless  the  voles  got  the  first  start  in  multi- 
plying, and  are  prejudicial  to  the  common  field- 
mouse,  we  presume  that  the  extirj)ation  of  the  car- 
nivorous vermin  would  have  favoured  field-mice  as 
much  as  voles.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Again, 
we  find  in  history  the  effect,  the  multitude  of  voles, 
without  the  alleged  cause,  the  destruction  of  owls  and 
hawks  in  the  interest  of  grouse.  The  Borders  suffered 
from  voles  in  1876-77,  and  Sir  Walter  Elliot  pub- 
lished an  interesting  pamphlet  about  the  plague  in 
that  year.  Sir  Walter  may  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  Paoli's  Delia  Religione  de'  Gentili  (Najiles,  1 771), 
which  is  all  about  mice  and  mice-gods,  nor  with  "  A 
"  Strange  and  True  Eelation  of  the  Prodigious  Multi- 
"  tude  of  Mice"  (London,  1670),  which  contains  the 
story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  the  recovery 
of  his  pipe.  But  he  quoted  the  following  appropriate 
passage  from  Stow's  Chronicle  (1581)  : — 

"  About  Hallowtide  last,  in  the  marshes  of  Danesey 
"  Hundred,  in  a  place  called  South  Minster,  in  the 
"  county  of  Essex,  there  sodainlie  appeared  an  infinite 
"  number  of  mice,  which  overwhelming  the  whole 
"  earth  in  the  said  marshes,  did  sheare  and  gnaw  the 
"  grass  by  the  rootes,  spoyling  and  tainting  the  same 
"  with  their  venimous  teeth,  in  such  sort  that  the 
"  cattell  which  grazed  thereon  were  smitten  with  a 
"  murrain  and  died  thereof ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  pass 
"  that  there  flocked  together  such  a  number  of  owls, 
"  as  all  the  shire  was  able  to  yield,  where  by  the  marsh 
"  holders  were  shortly  delivered  from  the  vexation  of 
"  the  said  Mice.  The  like  of  this  was  also  in  Kent." 
In  1648  and  1745  similar  plagues  are  reported  to  have 
occurred. 

Here,  then,  were  the  mice  producing  exactly  the 
same  effects  as  at  present ;  for  now  the  sheep  fall  down 
fainting  from  hunger  owing  to  the  lack  of  grass,  as  the 
cattle  died  of  "murrain,"  but  here  was  not  the  alleged 
cause.  Keepers  were  not  killing  out  owls  and  hawks 
in  1585,  nor  even  in  the  Forty-five  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Yet  the  voles  appeared  in  great  force.  We  do 
not  urge  this  in  any  sympathy  with  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  more  picturesque  vermin.  Nay,  we 
grieve  for  owl,  hawk,  eagle,  and,  above  all,  for  our  fierce 
old  friend  Felis  catus,  the  Totem  of  Clan  Chattan,  who 
was  common  enovigh  forty  years  ago,  and  now,  as 
"Nether  Lochaber"  shows,  in  Good  Woo'ds,  hath 
nearly  followed  the  Mastodon.  It  is  probable  that 
nature  will  resent  in  some  way  the  disturbance  of  her 
balance,  and  the  partial  destruction  of  owls  may  pos- 
sibly have  given  the  voles  then-  chance.  If  so,  it  is 
more  than  time  to  check  the  keepers  who  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  are  simply  shooting  down  everything, 
even  the  harmless  and  pleasant  little  water-ousel. 


Nobody  in  his  senses  can  place  the  interests  of  grouse 
against  the  interests  of  sheep,  nor  an  English  shooting 
tenant's  amusement  against  Dandie  Dinmont's  hveli- 
hood. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  to  extirpate 
the  voles,  but  none  seem  practicable.  Some,  indeed 
— e.g.  poisoning  and  making  pits — might  be  of 
practical  use,  were  the  areas  of  ground  occupied 
by  the  mice  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  if  the 
voles  would  kindly  eat  the  usual  phosphorus  poison 
prepared  for  them.  But,  as  we  said,  this  they  decline 
to  do.  One  writer  to  the  Scotsman  proposes  pits,  in 
number  twelve  per  acre,  as  a  means  of  capturing  all  the 
mice  on  any  farm.  One  farm  in  Selkirkshire  has  an 
acreage  of  4,000  acres.  Here  alone  nearly  50,000  pits 
would  be  necessary,  and  who  would  care  to  embark 
upon  such  an  undertaking  ?  And  there  are  many 
farms  infested  with  the  mice  of  greater  extent  than 
that  quoted. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  damage  done  by  the 
mice  may  appear  to  have  been  over-rated.  The  farmer 
is  not  wont  to  under-rate  his  grievances.  But  any 
one  who  thinks  that  he  exaggerates  the  deeds  of  the 
voles  has  only  to  walk  over  a  mouse-stricken  farm. 
Let  him  pull  up  any  tuft  of  grass  which  seems  to 
be  growing.  He  will  find  that  it  is  simply  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  that  the  roots  have  been 
devoured.  At  one  farm,  high  up  in  Ettrick,  near 
where  the  Cock  of  Tushielaw  bore  sway,  it  is  said 
that  the  sheep  are  unable  to  move  out  of  the  way 
of  the  passers-by.  A  farmer  on  Aill  has  spent  300L 
on  breeding  and  has  lost  300  sheep,  all  through  the 
plague  of  mice.  Naturally  it  is  suggested  that  rents 
should  be  paid  in  voles'  heads,  for  in  some  districts 
the  pasture  looks  like  ploughed  land.  The  naturalist 
ought  to  interest  himself  in  this  sudden  aj^parition  of 
a  tameless  and  countless  army  of  mice.  The  female 
mouse  is,  apparently,  polyandrous — indeed,  she  has  no 
choice.  A  peculiarity  of  the  breed  is  the  monstrous  dis- 
proportion of  male  to  female  voles.  The  shepherds  declare 
that  in  digging  up  the  holes  they  have  hardly  ever  found 
female  mice,  and  on  two  large  mouse-ridden  farms 
only  two  young  female  mice  have  been  discovered.  The 
water-rat  has  only  one  female  in  each  litter ;  the  vole 
does  not  appear  to  rejoice  in  more  than  one  daughter 
to  a  hundred  litters ;  yet,  on  reflection,  this  view  may 
seem  exaggerated.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fertility  of  the  creatme  and  for  the  accompanying 
absence  of  the  fair  sex  ? 

The  ancients  represented  Apollo,  Horus  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Japanese  Grod  of  Abundance,  each  with  a  field- 
mouse  or  rat  at  his  feet.  But  voles  do  not  mean  abun- 
dance, but  the  reverse  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sun- 
god,  like  Apollo  Smintheus,  was  expected  to  kill  mice, 
not  to  encourage  them.  Some  such  deity  is  much 
needed  on  the  Border.  And  in  Thessaly,  where  mice 
are  ravaging  Tempe,  Professor  Loffler  has  gone  thither 
with  a  new  method  of  destruction,  which,  if  successful, 
may  be  tried  in  Scotland. 


THE  WIREPULLERS'  TREAT. 

IT  was  a  happy  and  kindly  idea  of  ^Ir.  Arnold 
.  Morley's  to  invite  Dr.  Schnadhorst  and  his 
boys  to  a  school-feast  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  to 
engage  an  eminent  public  entertainer  to  amuse  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  preceptor  and  jiupils  de- 
serve the  treat ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  a  somewhat  un- 
easy feeling  that  it  is  better  deserved  by  them  than  it 
is  by  the  master  and  scholars  of  the  rival  establishment 
over  the  way.  Mi-.  JMorleys  guests,  from  their  chief 
and  coryphiEus  do\vnward,  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
industry ;  and  wirejiulling,  like  everything  else,  is  doubt- 
less an  occupation  to  which,  as  to  another,  the  adage 
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about  all  work  and  no  play  applies.  If  the  Liberal 
secretaries  and  agents  of  the  Liberal  Federation 
throughout  England  did  not  get  an  occasional  outing, 
the  brightness  of  their  intelligence  might  suffer,  and 
they  would,  perhaps,  lose  the  clarity  of  their 
present  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
forthcomincx  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  As  to  Mr. 
SCHNADHORST,  the  burden  of  his  responsibilities  is  so 
great  that,  without  some  relief  of  this  kind,  he  would 
probably  sink  under  it.  JMr.  Morley  described  him 
as  the  "MOLTKE  of  jiolitical  warfare,"  and  Sir  WiLLIAM 
Harcourt  added  details  to  the  picture.  It  used  to  be 
said,  he  observed,  of  "  that  great  warrior  Moltke  " 
that,  when  a  war  was  declared,  all  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Statf  had  to  say  was  "  Bring  me  down  such  and 
"  such  a  jiortfolio '"' ;  and  Sir  "VViLLlAM  added  that  he 
was  speaking,  he  thought,  "  in  the  presence  of  officers 
'•  who  all  had  their  portfolios  under  their  arms."  It  is  a 
bold  and  striking  conception  this  of  the  three  hundred 
Gladstonian  wirejiullers  standing,  as  it  were,  at  atten- 
tion, and  awaiting  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  word  of  com- 
mand— "Port"  folios!  "Present"  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme !  So  fiir  all  is  plain  enough  ;  the  difficulty  is 
as  to  what  is  to  follow  the  word  "  carry." 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  was  not  invited  to 
the  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  to  strike  a 
Tyrtaean  strain  of  this  description.  His  mission  was 
not  to  arouse,  but  to  amuse  ;  to  "  'liven  up "  the 
secretaries  and  agents  a  bit,  and  to  send  them  home 
to  their  ofiBces  exhilarated  by  the  memories  of  their 
happy  day  in  London,  and  repeating  to  each  other  the 
jokes  which  had  been  so  abundantly  cracked  for  their 
behoof  by  the  famous  "  funny  man  "  of  the  Grladstonian 
party.  So  Sir  William,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
in  his  serious  vein,  began  drolling  his  broadest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Colonel  Saunderson  and  Sir  Henry  James.  He  said 
that  it  "  would  be  an  interesting  spectacle  "  to  see  the 
Duke  taking  command  of  an  army  on  the  Boyne  in  the 
name  of  his  ancestors  ;  that  he  could  imagine  ]Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  advocate  of  the  Quaker  method  of 
passive  resistance  in  a  straight-cut  coat  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat  (which,  he  should  have  explained  to  the 
boys,  is  the  traditional  dress  of  the  Quaker) ;  that  he 
could  not  fancy  Colonel  Saunderson  in  that  costume, 
but  rather  pictured  him  "  armed  with  the  helmet  of 
"  Mambrino,"  and  his  rebellion  as  "  endinc:  in  a  cabbas-e- 
•  garden  ;  and  that  when  his  audience  "heard  any  talk 
"  of  Ulster  resistance,  they  should  administer  a  dose  of 
"  James's  Powder,  which  will  act  as  an  admirable 
"  febrifuge."  And  then,  after  an  allusion  to  a  "  raw 
"  head  and  bloody  bones  and  a  hollow  turnip  with  a 
"  rushlight  in  it,"  he  apimrently  recollected  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  American  humourist  against  being  "  as 
"  funny  as  he  could,"  and  gave  the  aching  sides  of  the  secre- 
taries and  agents  a  much-needed  rest.  Both  entertainer 
and  entertained  appear  to  have  felt  that  this  was 
enough  for  one  afternoon.  "James's  Powder,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  Quaker  dress.  Colonel  Saunderson 
in  Mambrino's  helmet,  the  rushlight  in  the  chestnut— 
we  mean  the  turnip,  the  rebeUion  in  the  cabbage- 
garden  :  here  be  waggeries  indeed.  With  a  stock  of 
funniments  like  these,  a  provincial  Gladstonian  wire- 
puller, look  you,  may  amuse  his  family,  and  be  himself 
in  great  request  at  evening  parties,  for  many  a  day  to 
come. 

But  this  inimitable  performer  appeals  to  all  tastes, 
and,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  before  proceeding  to  tickle 
the  agents  and  secretaries  of  Liberal  Federations,  he 
had  provided  excellent  amusement  for  his  adversaries 
in  the  serious  remarks  alcove  referred  to.  Many  great 
comedians  have  produced  their  most  laughable  effect  by 
the  gravity  with  which  they  utter  patent  absurdities,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  never  more  diverting  than 
when,  with  an  air  of  impertui-bable  gravity,  he  delivers 


himself  of  rotund  sentences  about  the  "principles,"  the 
"  convictions,"  and  so  forth,  of  the  salvation-finders 
of  1 886.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  "there  were  many 
"  deserters  "  from  the  Liberal  jjarty  in  that  year — 
deserters  of  high  position  and  great  influence  in  the 
party.  The  military  term  "  deserters "  is  admirably 
chosen  for  its  ironical  suggestions.  Even  so  might 
Churchill  have  spoken  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  left 
behind  him  at  Salisbury  when  he  exchanged  the  head- 
quarters of  James  II.  for  those  of  William.  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  over — almost  "in  a  night,"  like  that 
famous  "  Jack  o'  Both  Sides  " — from  the  stronghold  of 
the  Union  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  no  doubt 
all  those  who,  like  Lord  Hartington  and  his  Liberal- 
Unionist  allies,  refused  to  accompany  him  are,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  himself  and  his  staff,  "  deserters." 
But  that  kind  of  desertion  which  consists  in  deserting 
a  deserter  does  somewhat  differ,  it  must  be  admitted, 
from  ordinary  examples  of  this  grave  military  offence ; 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  peculiar  humour  is  well 
shown  in  his  pretended  identification  of  one  with  the 
other.  And  if  we  imagine  the  renegades  who  changed 
sides  with  Churchill  going  on  to  utter  the  proud 
boast  that  the  men  who  refused  to  imitate  them  "  never 
"  shook  their  convictions,  never  shook  the  loyalty  of  the 
"  party  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and- 
"  to  the  chief  to  which  it  was  faithful,"  we  shall  then 
for  the  first  time  appreciate  the  fuU  subtlety  of  the 
refined  irony  with  which  Sir  William  was  pleased  to- 
entertain  his  adversaries  before  he  fell  to  clowning  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends. 

After  the  wirepullers  the  pupp — weU,  let  us  say, 
the  ingeniously  constructed  pieces  of  mechanism  at 
the  end  of  the  wires ;  and  let  this  be  a  sufficient 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  dinner  at  which 
the  other  Mr.  JNIorley  was  entertained  by  the  "  Lon- 
"  don  Liberal  and  Radical  members  and  candidates." 
Mr.  Morley  does  not,  as  we  know,  profess  to  amuse ; 
he  instructs  ;  and  his  speech  of  the  other  night  was 
full  of  instruction,  and  that  not  only  as  to  what 
should  be  thought  of  pubUc  affiiirs.  NatmaUy  he  was 
great  on  "the  needs  of  London,"  and  spoke  with  con- 
scious pride  of  his  having  voted  that  afternoon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  Bill  which  would  have  enabled 
public  bodies  to  secure  the  "  unearned  increment "  in 
the  value  of  land  ;  and  which  we  assume  that  Mi-. 
Morley — who,  whatever  else  we  may  say  of  him,  is  un- 
deniably a  just  man — would  have  been  prepared,  had 
it  passed,  to  supplement  with  another  measure  render- 
ing it  obligatory  on  public  bodies  to  compensate  land- 
owners for  the  undeserved  decrement  in  the  value  of 
their  property.  His  advocacy  of  the  former  Bill 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  impressive  if  it  had  not 
been  so  closely  preceded  by  a  debate  in  which  the 
would-be-unearned-increment-lifters  got  a  good  deal 
the  worst  of  the  argument ;  and  it  was  not  so  effec- 
tively fortified  as  he  seemed  to  think  by  the  quotation 
from  jNIr.  Mill,  who  is  believed  to  have  considerably 
qualified  the  confidence  of  his  expressed  opinion  on 
this  question  before  the  end  of  his  career.  There  was, 
perhaps,  too,  a  little  impudence  in  JMi-.  Morley's  frank 
exclamation  of  relief  at  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blane's 
motion.  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  politic  to 
disguise  a  display  of  feeling  which,  if  Mr.  Morley's 
chief  had  any  avowable  Irish  policy  to  propound  at  all, 
would  have  been  one  of  disappointment  rather  than 
relief.  If,  moreover,  as  appears  very  likely,  the  motion 
has  only  been  removed  from  the  notice-paper  in  order 
to  be  replaced  thereon  hereafter  in  a  more  embarrassing 
shape,  then  the  jubilations  of  the  Gladstonians  at  what 
is  but  a  temporary  respite  are  decidedly  premature. 
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THE  EASTBOURNE  ACT. 

THE  apologetic  little  speech  in  which  Sir  Henry 
James  announced  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee had  found  the  preamble  of  the  Eastbourne  Act 
proved  will  not  remove  the  dislike  felt  to  the  measure 
by  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  concession  to  fanatical 
■violence.  "  The  Committee,"  said  the  Chairman,  "  in 
"  coming  to  this  conclusion  have  in  no  way  been  in- 
"  fluenced  in  the  direction  of  their  decision  by  the  fact 
"  that  the  law  has  been  broken  by  those  who,  in  viola- 
"  tion  of  Section  169  of  the  Eastbourne  Improvement 
"  Act,  have  continued  to  play  music  whilst  walking  in 
"  procession  on  Sundays  ;  and  the  Committee  desire 
me  to  express  their  strong  and  unanimous  con- 
"  demnation  of  such  breach  of  the  law."  When  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  feel  constrained  to  protest 
that  they  have  not  been  influenced  by  a  grossly  im- 
proper consideration,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  they  are  secretly  conscious  that  the  line  they 
have  taken  has  given  some  ground  for  the  accusation. 
If  this  is  the  jirivate  conviction  of  the  Committee,  it 
has  certainly  not  been  reached  without  cause.  I'rom 
the  passage  of  Sir  Henry  James's  speech  which  imme- 
diately follows  it  appears  that  the  Committee,  finding 
itself  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  '•  sad  state  of  things 
"  now  existing  in  the  town,"  have  "  come  to  the  con- 
*'  elusion  that,  if  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  the  evil  to 
"  be  dealt  with  will  still  exist."  We  confess  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  this  second 
passage  which  makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Committee  have  not  been  influenced  in  the  direction 
of  their  decision  by  those  breaches  of  the  law  which 
they  condemn. 

If  the  evil  will  still  exist,  it  is  manifestly  because 
certain  persons  will  continue  to  commit  breaches  of  the 
law.  The  Committee  might  properly  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration  to  recommend  that  the  law  should 
be  strengthened  and  sharper  penalties  provided  for 
the  breach  of  it.  When,  however,  they  are  found 
recommending  that  the  law  should  be  modified  in 
a  sense  agreeable  to  the  very  persons  who  have 
been  guilty  of  defying  it,  we  can  understand  that 
they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  apology.  This  is  what  has  happened.  The 
Committee  have  decided  that  Section  169  of  the  East- 
bourne Improvement  Act  must  be  repealed,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  entrusted  to  bye-laws  a})proved 
by  the  Home  Office.  Sir  Henry  James  and  liis  col- 
leagues do  not  explain  the  grounds  for  their  con- 
fidence that  a  bye-law  will  do  what  Section  169  could 
not  do.  It  is  manifestly  always  in  the  power  of  the 
Salvation  Army  to  show  that  "  the  evil  still  exists." 
If  Mr.  Booth's  association  continues  to  assert  religious 
freedom  in  its  well-known  way,  the  ordinary  law  will, 
on  Sir  Henry  James's  principles,  stand  condemned. 
The  grounds  on  which  he  condemns  the  Eastbourne 
Improvement  Bill  amount  to  only  this,  that  the 
Salvation  Army  is  resolved  to  defy  it ;  but  if  their 
condemnation  is  to  be  the  measure,  why  apply  the 
test  only  to  one  section  of  one  Act  ?  The  Salvation 
Army  might  on  these  principles  claim  the  right  to 
testify  with  their  bands  in  the  parish  church.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth's  kind 
assurance  that  he  will  respect  whatever  he  chooses 
to  consider  as  "in  harmony  with  the  general  law  of 
"  the  country."  But  it  is  a  new  doctrine  that  only 
those  laws  are  to  be  respected  which  a  noisy  religious 
section  is  pleased  to  approve  of  as  being  '•  in  harmony 
"  with  the  general  law." 

i  his,  however,  is  the  doctrine  which,  not  without 
some  lingering  sense  of  shame,  has  been  accepted  by 
th  Parliamentary  Committee.  They  can  have  been 
.euided  by  no  other  rule  in  their  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Booth.    Since  the  leaders  of  the  Hyde  Park  demon- 


stration drew  tears,  not  of  iron,  down  the  cheek  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  no  agitator  has  been  treated  with  such 
scandalous  weakness.  On  the  showing  of  the  Com- 
mitteemen themselves,  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Salvation 
Army  have  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for 
breaches  of  the  law  which  call  for  "  strong  and  unanimous 
"  condemnation."  Yet  the  Committee  deferentially 
ask  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  whether  he  will  promise  to 
obey  the  law  in  future  if  such  and  such  changes  are 
made.  If  they  were  not  moved  to  tears,  they  were 
manifestly  moved  to  vote  the  preamble  when  he 
assured  them  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thoug'ht  he  would. 
With  consistent  deference,  the  Committee  did  not 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Booth  what  he  would 
do  if  the  test  case  were  given  against  him.  No  doubt 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  then  proceed  to 
measures  to  show  that,  as  loner  as  the  law  remained 
unchanged,  the  evil  would  still  exist.  If  Mr.  Bramwell 
Booth  had  made  this  answer,  we  at  least  should  have 
thoiight  none  the  worse  of  him,  but  rather  the  better, 
since  he  would  have  shown  the  Committee  precisely  the 
measure  of  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled. 


TPIE  YOUNG  HOPEFULS. 

IT  is  always  unpleasant  to  speculate  on  any  one's 
death.  It  is  especially  unpleasant  to  speculate  on 
the  death  of  a  member  of  a  group  of  persons  of  com- 
paratively tender  years,  who  are,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Gladstonian  paper,  "  the  hope  of  the  future,  the  young 
"  men  to  whom  believing  Liberals  look."  Yet,  until 
the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Haldane  are  published,  which  wiU 
presumably  not  be  till  after  his  decease,  or  till  Mr. 
ASQUITH  takes  fresh  silk  above,  or  till  things  terrene 
cease,  as  the  Laureate  sings,  "  to  trouble  the  heart  of 
"  Edward  Grey,"  we  shall  probably  never  know  what 
induced  this  Sacred  Three  to  take  up  the  extra- 
ordinary position  which  they  occupied  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  We  have  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Haldane  ;  we  would  go  to  the 
stake   on   it   that  Asquith   is  beyond  price. 

But  in  times  of  less  exalted  public  morality  than 
the  present,  and  in  persons  of  less  gifts  and  graces, 
intellectual  and  moral,  our  graceless  ancestors 
would  probably  have  suspected  a  huge  secret  bribe 
from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  have  been  put  to 
Mr.  Haldane's  credit,  and  a  lease  at  a  peppercorn  of 
a  street  in  Bloomsbury  to  have  been  sent  to  ^Ii-. 
Asquith  from  Woburn.  Neither  of  these  learned 
gentlemen  will  ever  earn  any  fee  on  any  brief  so  hand- 
somely as  both  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  ground- 
landlords  of  this  country  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
Cuninghame  GtRAHAM,  indeed,  with  his  quaint  inter- 
position, "  How  about  the  swindling  director?"  com- 
pleted the  reductio  ad  absurditm  in  an  unexpectedly 
dramatic  manner.  But  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Asquith 
had  practically  effected  that  reduction  themselves. 
Mr.  Asquith's  admissions  in  particular  had  been 
simply  astounding  in  the  mouth  of  a  skilled  advo- 
cate. But  they  were  perhaps  not  quite  so  astounding 
as  Mr.  Haldane's  expositions. 

At  the  risk  of  imitating  Mr.  Asquith's  unwisdom,  we 
too  shall  admit  that  we  may  possibly  misunderstand 
JNIr.  Haldane.  His  proposal  may  be  slightly  less  pre- 
posterous and  slightly  less  suicidal  than  he  represented 
it  as  being  ;  but  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  taking  his  own 
description  of  it.  According  to  that  description,  the 
County  Coimcil  was  to  have  the  right  of  scheduling 
any  land  they  may  possibly  require,  having  it  valued, 
and  retaining  the  option  of  purchase  for  twenty  years. 
The  valuation,  however,  was  only  indirectly  to  govern 
the  actual  price  paid.  That  price  was  to  be  the 
"  market  value  at  the  time  of  purchase,"  minus  any 
increment  "  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  movement  of 
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"  population  "  between  the  first  valuation  and  tlie  pur- 
chase. If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  decrement  from 
any  cause  (including  the  scheduling  of  the  land) 
brought  the  actual  value  below  the  valuation,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  County  Council  might  still  make  a 
further  deduction,  if  the  population  had  grown  mean- 
while, on  the  plea  that  the  "  market  value  "  would 
have  been  still  lower  if  it  had  not  grown. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  one  to  lose  his  temper  with 
this  wild  scheme,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  any 
one  may  see,  it  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out.  It 
must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  either  remain  a  dead  letter 
or  be  changed  into  a  simple  license  to  the  County 
Council  to  buy  whatever  lands  they  liked  at  a  price 
fixed  by  themselves — a  worse  kind  of  purveyance  than 
erst  our  fathers  groaned  under.    In  yet  other  words,  it 
would  be  land  nationalization  without  simplicity,  the 
levying  of  benevolences  without  pretext  of  repayment, 
and,  lastly,  a  temptation  to  jobbery  and  corruption  sur- 
passing everything  ever  heard  of.    "I  believe,"  if  we 
may  quote  the  lawyer  in  Guy  Mannering  from  memory, 
"  that  So-and-so  is  as  honest  as  other  people ;  but 
"it  is  not  the  old  girl's  fault  if  he  does  not  turn 
"  out  a  rogue."    We  believe  County  Councils  to  be, 
despite  some  ugly  symptoms,  as  honest  as  other  people  ; 
but  it  is  not  Mr.  Haldane's  fault  if  they  do  not 
tiu-n  out  arrant  thieves.     But  we  might  make  the 
young  jNIakcelli  of  the  Liberal  party  a  present  of 
this  chance,  of  the  awkward  wording  of  their  Bill 
and   speeches,   and   of  everything  else  except  the 
hopelessly  and   ruinously   unpractical    character  of 
their  scheme.     We  might  forbear  to  remind  them 
that  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  making  out  the 
slightest  real  difference  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  anything  else,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
imj)ossible  to  draw  more  consequence  from  the  fact 
that  land,  let  us  say,  on  the  Great  Southern  Eailway, 
was  worth  so  many  scores  of  pounds  twenty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  worth  so  many  hundreds,  than  from  the 
other  fact  that  the  shares  of  the  Grreat  Southern  Eail- 
way itself  were  then  worth  sixty  pounds  and  are  now 
worth  a  hundred  and  sixty.    We  will  not  even  suggest 
the  possibility  of  an  enterprising  Council  scheduling 
its  whole  district.  But,  supposing  that  by  some  miracle 
of  effort  and  honesty  the  scheme  were  got  to  work 
for   a  time,  it  could  have  no  effect  except  to  kill 
the  goose — i.e.  to  lower  the  rateable  value — to  paralyse 
improvement,  because  no  man  would  dream  of  im- 
proving  when    he    was    constantly    liable   to  ex- 
propriation ;  to    make    property   which   the  Coun- 
cils themselves   might   have   acquired    and  might 
wish  to  exchange   or   get   rid   of  unsaleable,  and 
to  fatten  surveyors,  arbitrators,  and  suchUke  folk,  at 
the  expense  alike  of  the  jM'operty-owner  and  the  rate- 
payer.   We  should  really  like  to  see  the  thing  tried  in 
some  vile  corpus  of  a  hopelessly  Grladstonian  district. 
We  think  we  may  say  that  after  a  few  years,  if  Mr. 
Haldane  or  Mr.  AsQUixn  or  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  precincts  thereof,  they  would 
not  be  so  much  the  "  hope  of  the  believing  Liberal  " 
as  the  target  of  the  unbelieving  ratepayer's  rotten 
eggs. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

rr^HE  Theatres  and  ]Music-Halls  Committee  are  en- 
J-  gaged  upon  an  inquiry  that  promises  to  prove 
even  more  many-sided  than  most  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  had  anticipated.  The  regulation  of 
these  places  of  entertainment  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely suggestive  theme.  Licensing  and  official  con- 
trol naturally  predominate  in  the  record  of  evidence. 
But  these  important  matters  are  not  exhaustive  of  the 
aspects  of  interest  presented  by  the  witnesses  and  an 
inquiring  Committee.    The  ancient  rivalries  of  theatre 


and  hall  here  assixme  new  forms,  or  forms  that  are  old  and 
familiar.  Mr.  Mercer  Simpson,  representing  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Managers  of  Provincial  Theatres,  very  strongly 
objected  to  the  performance  in  music-halls  of  what 
are  known  as  "  dramatic  sketches."  He  described  these 
examples  of  dramatic  art  as  plays  "  cut  down,"  or  plays 
"  buffooned,"  and  he  named  one  of  the  oldest  music- 
halls  in  London  as  actually,  he  believed,  producing  at 
the  present  time  a  specimen  of  the  cut-down  play.  But 
the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  deposed  that 
theatres  were  helpful  to  music-halls.  After  a  long 
evening  of  the  legitimate  drama  there  were  insatiable 
folk,  lovers  of  the  variety  which  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
eloquently  commends,  who  adjourned  to  the  music-hall 
— not,  we  trust,  at  the  hour  the  "  buffooned  "  play  is 
due.  The  witness  was  extremely  friendly  to  the 
theatre.  He  was  well  assured  that  the  music-hall 
sketch  created  and  fostered  a  taste  for  the  more 
elaborate  productions  of  the  theatrical  stage.  This 
generous  view,  however,  appears  to  be,  like  most 
generous  views,  j^eculiar,  and  not  general.  There  are 
no  signs  of  reciprocity  from  the  other  side.  No  grate- 
ful manager  came  forward  to  speak  of  an  eager  crowd 
nightly  impelled  to  his  theatre  by  the  performance  of 
a  music-hall  sketch.  That  were,  indeed,  a  sign  of  a 
regenerate  public  taste  which  should  cause  theatrical 
managers  to  bless  the  buffooned  play. 

The  advocate  of  a  "  free  "  music-hall  adopts  a  very 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  theatre.     Give  us,  he 
would  say,  full  license  in  the  production  of  plays,  and 
give  the  theatrical  manager  the  option  of  introducing 
smokincjanddrinkinfr  in  the  theatre.  There  is  something 
of  the  Liberationist  in  this  plea  for  freedom  and  equality. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  managers  of  theatres  de- 
sire such  freedom.    If  the  opening  and  reading  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  stalls  is  sufficient  to  imj^eril  a  per- 
formance, as  ■•  a  distinguished  actor  "  is  re^jorted  by  a 
witness  to  have  observed,  the  hopelessness  of  acting  in 
a  theatre  where  drinking  and  smokino-  are  tolerated 
needs  no  demonstration.    The  truth  is,  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  any  attempt  to  assimilate  the  theatre  and 
the  music-hall,  or  to  break  down  tlie  very  decided 
barriers  that   separate   their   respective   spheres  of 
entertainment.    The  witness  who  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  audiences  of  theatres  and  music-halls 
were    "  not   entirely   different,"  was,  no  doubt,  an 
accurate  witness.    But  the  statement  does  not  affect 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  public  of  jilaygoers,  and  there 
is  another  public  of  music-hall  patrons ;  and  these 
publics  are  totally  distinct.    No  observing  person,  how- 
ever, imagines  that  the  one  style  of  entertainment 
does  not  allure  some  stray  revellers  from  the  other. 
To  this  extent  the  happy  influence  of  the  buffooned 
play  may  he  admitted.    But  the  great  world  of  play- 
goers is,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  indifferent  to 
the  music-hall  stage,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  suji- 
posing  it  will  not  remain  so.    Even  if  the  music-hall 
of  the  future  should  be  ennobled  by  a  fully-licensed 
stage,  the  result  would  be  that  we  should  have  two 
well-defined  kinds  of  theatre.     Probably  a  certain 
number  of  existing  theatres  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
music-hall  type  of  theatre.    The  remaining  half  a 
dozen  or  so  would  continue  to  attract  the  public  of 
staunch  playgoers,  and  benefit  by  the  change. 


AMATEUR  CABINET-MAKIXG. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  narrates  a  curious  effect 
which  the  reading,  in  his  boyhood,  of  Echard's 
Roman  History  had  upon  him.  It  led  him  into 
what  he  calls  the  ridiciilous  habit  of  making  believe  to 
himself  that  he  was  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
In  that  character  he  used  to  sjjend  hours  of  the  day  in 
bestowing  offices  and  emoluments  upon  his  friends,  and 
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in  proscribing  and  otherwise  punishing  his  enemies. 
He  persisted  in  the  practice,  he  says,  through  the 
leisure  moments  of  months  and  years ;  and,  in  fact, 
never  altogether  left  it  oflf.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continued  in  secret  to  act  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  or  some  other  scarcely  less  remote  from 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  On  the  whole,  he  may 
have  been  as  happy  in  the  attainment  himself  and  the 
bestowal  on  others  of  imaginary  dignities  as  if  he  had 
actually  swayed  the  rod  of  empire.  The  correspondence 
which  Mr.  Toots,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  safe 
isolation  of  a  desk  to  himself  at  Dr.  Blimber's,  carried 
on  in  school  hom-s  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
other  illustrious  contemporaries  is  another  instance  of 
the  same  propensity.  Just  now  we  have  examples  of 
it  which  do  not  shrink  from  pubUcity.  Writers  in 
naagazines  and  newspapers  are  not  infrequent  just  now 
"who  play  at  being  Mr.  Gladstone.  Parliament  has 
been  dissolved,  and  they  have  won  the  general  election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  have  been  sent 
for  to  Windsor,  have  received  the  Queen's  commission 
to  form  an  administration,  and  have  kissed  hands  on 
their  own  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are  busily  engaged  in  constructing  the  Cabinet, 
an  operation  which  is  viewed  with  much  anxiety  by  the 
subjects  of  their  choice.  These  political  Mackintoshes 
or  TooTSES  have  a  much  easier  task  to  perform  than 
will  engage  the  real  Mr.  Gladstone,  if,  as  he  and  they 
sanguinely  believe,  he  is  destined  to  be  for  a  fom-th  time 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  They  have  no  importunate 
suitors  to  reject,  no  ambitious  pretensions  which  have 
seated  themselves  in  the  first  places  in  the  Cabinet  to 
mortify  with  the  bidding  "  Friend,  go  down  lower." 
Everything  works  smoothly. 

Eeal   cabinet^making  is,  however,  a  very  different 
thing  from  amateur  cabinet-making,  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  already  formed  three  administrations,  is  well 
aware.    If  it  were  only  a  question  of  taking  in,  the 
■difficulty  would  be  slight.    But  the  problem  of  taking 
in  involves  the  more  painful  task  of  leaving  out.  There 
is  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence  before  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  is  determined,  and  every  one  who  presses  on 
to  success  does  so  over  the  body  of  several  prostrate 
comrades.    The  fidelity  which  the  members  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  recent  administration  are  manifest- 
ing" to  him  now  is  so  eager  and  earnest  as  to  be  almost 
obtrusive  in  its  enthusiasm.    They  wiU  never  desert 
]Mr.  MiCAWBER.    They  are  resolved  to  be  true  to  him 
to  the  Jast,  and  to  do  their  duty  to  their  chief  and  to  the 
country  in  any  post  to  which  he  may  t  hink  fit  to  call  them. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  without  a  sense,  half- 
humorous,  half-compassionate,  of  the  undue  pretensions 
of  some  of  their  best  friends.    The  delusion  of  poor 
Lord  So-and-so,  who  thinks  that  he  is  to  be  in  the 
next  Cabinet,  and  of  dear  ]Mr.  This,  or  Sir  the  Other, 
who  does  not  see  that  he  is  out  of  the  question,  is 
really,  we  hear  it  said,  pitiable.    JNIr.  Gladstone,  who 
is  a  master  of  woodcraft,  has  his  axe  sharpened,  ready 
to  be  laid  to  the  roots  of  many  a  political  tree,  uncon- 
scious that  it  is  marked  to  come  down.    There  are  two 
rival  classes  whose  claims  it  will  be  difficult  to  adjust. 
There  are  those  who  in  Walpole's  time  would  have 
been  called  the  "  Boys,"  and  there  are  those  whom  the 
"  Boys  "  consider  worn-out  veterans,  to  whom  the  newly- 
adopted  Civil  Service  rule  should  be  applied.  Mr. 
Childers  has  resigned  the  place  which  he  might  have 
filled,  as  considerately  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  the 
other  day  gave  up  the  time  which  he  might  have 
occupied  in  the  now  abandoned  debate  on  Mr.  Blane's 
motion  to  whoever  might  want  it.    Mr.  Stansfeld  was 
merely  picked  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  meet  an  occasion, 
has  been  used,  and  is  already  thrown  away.    It  is  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Mundella  might  be  content  with  a 
peerage,  being  admirably  suited  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  being  a  little  too  lofty  for  the  rough  democracy  of  the 


Commons.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  extremest  cases.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  content  simply  to  call  to- 
gether the  members  of  his  Cabinet  of  1 886.  That  would 
save  him  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  selection,  which  he 
would  like  to  be  spared.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  younger  members  of  his  party  would  not  acquiesce 
in  a  mere  restoration  of  "  the  old  lot."  They  have  shown 
a  disposition  in  the  present  House  to  mutinous  self- 
assertion,  and  in  a  new  House  in  which  their  claims 
were  neglected  the  mutinous  tendency  would  break  into 
open  revolt.  Then  there  are  half  a  dozen  peers  to  be 
provided  for.  A  considerable  weeding  out  or  compul- 
sory retirement  of  politicians  conscious  of  unexhausted 
powers  to  serve  the  State  is,  we  fear,  inevitable.  The 
only  way  of  sparing  Mr.  Gladstone  the  painful  task  of 
selection  and  rejection  is  by  withholding  from  him  the 
Parliamentary  majority  which  would  impose  it  on  him. 


APEIL  FOLLIES. 

THE  sensations  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  or 
those  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  when  aroused  to  a  world 
a  hundred  years  older  must  have  been  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  emotions  of  surpiise  and  bewiklerment  that  visit 
a  person  who  has  been  hibernating  for  many  months  in  the 
country,  and  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  gaudy  kaleidoscope 
of  Private  Views  or  the  Park  on  a  fine  Sunday.  Not  that 
the  change  is  necessarily  one  that  need  upset  a  mind  of 
even  ordinary  strength.  There  have  been  occasions  in 
which  the  Polar  bear  would  have  felt  en  pays  de  con- 
naissance,  and  the  furs  and  ulsters  that  are  the  only  ap- 
propriate garments  in  those  high  latitudes  would  have 
also  asserted  their  supremacy  in  these  lower  ones.  There 
likewise  have  been  times  when  the  Fates  with  the  woof  and 
the  scissors  who  send  forth  their  fiats  from  the  atdiers  of 
Paris  waxed  dull  and  uninventive,  and  the  woman  from 
remote  parts  who  could  boast  that  her  love  of  amusement 
exceeded  her  personal  vanity  would  find  herself  in  April  as 
regards  the  "  cut "  of  her  clothes  only  a  little  behind  her 
sisters  to  whom  she  bid  farewell  in  the  fogs  of  November. 

But  this  year  there  has  been  a  violent  revolution  among 
the  forces  of  art.  Anarchists  have  worked  havoc  among 
the  wardrobes  that  have  been  so  carefully  laid  up  in  lavender 
for  "  next  season's  "  wear.  There  has  been  no  gentle  gliding 
from  one  mode  to  another  which  renders  it  possible  for 
women  to  "  finish  out "  (as  they  say)  their  old  garments 
without  rendering  themselves  conspicuous  objects  in  city 
streets.  No.  The  change  has  been  sudden  and  complete, 
and  no  lady  who  respects  herself  can  even  contemplate  with 
serenity  the  di'esses  and  bonnets  that  were  a  joy  to  her  soul 
six  months  ago.  The  half-length,  tight-fitting  jackets,  which 
tailors  endeavoured  vainly  to  persuade  their  few  independent- 
minded  customers  were  "  smart,"  have  disappeared  entirely 
in  favour  of  huge  shapeless  coverings  which  are  more  like 
the  discai'ded  husk  of  a  butterfly  than  the  jacket  whose 
name  they  have  basely  stolen.  Yet,  even  in  the  face  of 
these  monstrosities,  which  suggest  (as  a  gentleman  once 
said  of  the  clothes  of  a  celebrated  "authoress")  that  they  had 
been  made  by  the  carpenter,  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the 
ingenuity  of  the  purveyor  rises  to  the  occasion.  "  They 
look  equally  well,"  he  exclaims,  "  on  slight  figures  or  on 
stout  ones."  If  he  had  observed  that  they  looked  equally 
iU  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  and  he  might  have 
added  with  truth  that,  as  there  are  some  women  who  never 
look  well  in  anything,  it  does  not  matter  a  straw  what  they 
wear.  Let  us  pass  on  as  hastily  as  possible,  with  only  a 
sigh  of  pity  foi'  the  poor  misguided  creatures  who,  qmte 
at  the  end  of  the  winter,  have  rushed  recklessly  into  a 
fashion  that  is  not  only  ugly,  but  will  shortly  become  com- 
mon, and  then  disappear  fi'om  the  byeways  of  society. 

But  it  was  not  only  seamless  and  sacque-backed  jackets 
which  rendered  the  thought  of  London  life  alarming  to  the 
humble  dweller  in  a  "  far  country."  Whispers  began  to  cu-- 
culate  among  those  who  love  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and 
to  lise  from  the  depths  of  comparative  obscurity  dressed, 
not,  like  Venus  Anadyomene,  in  their  own  beauty,  but  m  the 
quips  and  cranks  provided  for  them  by  the  dread  tribunal 
of  Paris.  War-cry  bonnets  were  darkly  hinted  at— bonnets 
that  is,  in  which  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  listen  to  a 
tender  secret  as  if  we  were  clad  in  the  helms  and  "  side- 
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pieces "  of  our  forefathers ;  bonnets  with  "  curtains "  to 
them,  tickling  dovm  the  female  neck ;  bonnets  (worse  than 
all !)  with  broad  stiff  strings  tied  in  a  bow,  and  so  long  in 
the  front  that  it  required  many  days'  bed-room  practice  to 
avoid  falling  over  them.  But  the  horrors  of  these  pre- 
dictions were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  True,  an  effort  was 
made  among  the  French  autocrats  to  introduce  these  most 
uncomfortable  articles  of  attire  ;  but  their  reign  lasted  no 
longer  than  that  of  a  Chili  Ministry,  and  in  fourteen  days 
the  hopeless  struggle  was  abandoned  completely. 

What,  then,  mu.st  have  been  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
shows  of  this  brilliant  weather  on  the  minds  of  the  many 
Sleeping  Beauties  of  the  North  who  have  come  to  town 
after  spending  their  winter  imprisoned  by  frequent  snow- 
storms, and  rendered  immovable  by  the  thoughts  of  draughty 
junctions,  long  waits,  and  longer  journeys  1  They  must  be 
pardoned,  poor  creatures,  if  their  balance  suddenly  gives 
way,  and  they  rush  into  all  the  excesses  which  the  milliners 
and  dressmakers  of  this  season  of  grace  have  placed  Avithin 
their  reach.  Their  sense  of  colour — if  they  have  ever  been 
possessed  of  that  rarest  of  all  gifts — is  lost  or  buried  for 
lack  of  education.  In  the  distant  solitudes  they  inhabit 
there  has  not  even  been  an  afternoon  party  to  break  the 
monotony  of  browns  and  navy-blues  with  which  they  are 
surrounded  ;  while  the  dinners  at  rare  intervals  render  the 
purchase  of  new  gowns  an  obvious  naughtiness,  and  the 
participator  is  tempted  to  wish  that  they  were  all  bound  to 
go,  clad,  like  the  nurses,  in  a  uniform  of  black  and  white  ; 
so  tired  does  every  one  get  of  every  one  else's  clothes. 

Think,  then,  of  the  rapture  afforded  to  the  female 
recluse  by  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  last  week.  And  when 
we  say  "  exhibition  "  we  are  not  referring  at  this  moment 
to  the  pictures ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  the 
ladies  present  had  time  to  look  at  them,  they  were  so  busy 
looking  at  each  other.  For  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose 
that  ladies  dress  for  men — or  at  men.  If  they  did  their 
garments  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are,  and 
the  same  fashion  would  remain  in  for  fifty  years  at  a  time. 
Their  dresses  would  Jit — in  that  a  man  is  quite  as  particular 
as  any  woman — and  they  would  most  likely  be  numerous ; 
for  the  greater  number  of  men  have  a  curious  dislike  to 
seeing  their  wives  frecjuently  in  the  same  gowns  ;  but  they 
would  be  simply  made,  and  no  mixtvn-e  of  colours  would  be 
tolerated.  There  would  be  no  pufiings  or  slashings,  or  humpy 
sleeves,  or  deformed  backs ;  but  they  would  always  be  very 
neat,  for  men  have  a  rooted  objection  to  untidiness,  in  spite 
of  their  strange  idea  that  women's  clothes  are  held  together 
by  thousands  of  pins.  A  man  at  the  Private  Views  of  last 
week  would  have  felt  indeed  that  he  was  eating  sour  grapes, 
so  crude  were  the  mixtures  offered  for  the  delectation  of  his 
eye.  He  doubted  his  own  sanity  as  he  gazed  on  a  dress  of 
dark  blue  with  sleeves  and  shirtofbrightmarigold, brightened 
up  by  some  scarlet  flowers  in  the  blue  hat.  Tui'ning  hastily 
round  to  obtain  relief,  he  was  confronted  with  a  flowing  cloak 
of  the  palest  lilac  silk  tiimmed  with  gold,  and  studded  over 
with  purple  jewels,  large  and  beautiful  enough  to  have  formed 
part  of  Aladdin's  early  spoils.  Hats  bristled  with  every 
colour  and  description  of  flower  worn  all  at  once,  and  with 
no  special  reference  to  the  garment  underneath,  whose 
identity  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain.  Was  the  long 
flowing  garment  hanging  from  the  shoulders,  and  bound 
lightly  on  by  two  pieces  of  crossed  ribbon,  a  dress  or  a 
cloak  1  No  man  can  tell ;  possibly,  even,  no  woman.  It 
was  not  necessaiily  ungraceful,  but  it  was  emphatically  odd, 
and  to  be  odd  nowadays  is  to  be  chic,  or  fesch,  as  they  say 
in  Vienna.  "  Look  at  me,  look  at  me,"  is  the  cry  of  the 
raiment  that  prevails  in  the  spring  of  1892;  "abuse  me  if 
you  will,  if  you  vmst,  but  in  any  case  look  at  me."  And 
look  we  must,  even  if  we  know  that  that  way  madness  lies. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ALTHOUGH  second-rate  painting  must  be  considered 
a  good  and  useful  thing,  we  admit  it  to  be  wearisome 
in  bulk,  and  cannot  help  counting  the  success  of  the 
Academy  by  the  two  or  three  great  achievements  of  the 
year.  This  may  be  a  superficial  way  of  judging  ;  but  it  is 
the  only  one  possible  at  first,  and  it  condemns  the  present 
Academy.  This  time  the  decent  inevitable  mediocrity  of 
the  show  is  topped  by  little  that  is  great  or  even  con- 
spicuously clever.  Speaking  difiidently,  on  a  first  impression, 
we  would  say  that  there  is  probably  no  painting  so  natural, 


touching,  and  dignified  as  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Shelley 
"Memorial"  (2002)  in  the  section  of  sculpture.  This 
monument  is  not  eccentric  nor  unusual  in  general  design  ; 
it  commands  attention  by  a  more  complete  elegance  than 
Mr.  Ford  has  yet  attained,  by  a  deep  sentiment  that  is 
apart  from  gesture  or  contortion,  and  seems  i-ather  to 
pervade  the  figures  in  that  sensitive  modelling  which  is  the 
handwriting  of  genuine  emotion.  Do  we  call  this  work 
of  graceful  proportion  and  natural  feeling  classic  or 
romantic  1  It  is  of  little  import.  If,  with  most  of  the 
sculpture  of  to-day,  it  must  be  called  romantic,  yet  the 
term  classic  may  be  applied  to  it  with  more  critical  reason 
than  to  the  older  revivals  of  Greek  sculpture.  In  fact, 
the  Shelley  is  monumental  in  scope  and  character,  while 
free  from  the  formalities  of  routine  or  the  bombast  of 
cheap  Renaissance  ornament.  Its  note  is  modern  without 
being  aggressive;  and,  as  is  usual  in  Mr.  Ford's  work, 
vai'iety  of  colour  very  happily  co-operates  with  structural 
design. 

In  painting,  artists  seem  afraid  of  the  monumental,  of  the 
large  canvas  with  a  grand  treatment  of  the  figure.  We 
have  less  of  it  this  year  than  ever.  The  President,  Messrs. 
Watts,  Orchardson,  Poynter,  Richmond,  Goodall,  Solomon, 
Oalderon,  Dicksee,  Burne-Jones,  Waterhouse,  Prinsep, 
Wells,  Yeames,  Collier,  Hacker,  Normand,  and  Mrs. 
Normand  might  all  be  expected,  as  well  as  some  others,  to 
show  a  big  figure-picture  at  Burlington  House.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  some  have  abstained.  Sir 
Frederick,  as  usual,  keeps  up  his  tradition  with  never- 
tir'ing  invention.  Both  of  his  large  pictures  are  round. 
"  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it"  (115) 
fails  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  President's  work,  either 
in  colour  or  composition.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  colour 
is  the  side  of  his  art  on  which  there  is  most  difference 
of  opinion.  A  matter  of  taste,  at  least  in  decorative 
work,  colour  is  scarcely  open  to  criticism,  if  only  it  is  broad 
enough  in  distribution  to  affect  the  entire  work.  Sir 
Frederick's  colour  here  is  organized  foi'  the  whole  field  of 
the  picture ;  it  is  a  consistent  scheme  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  canvas.  Yet  most  people  find  the  scheme  un- 
pleasant. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  colours  would 
be  disagreeable  were  they  jumbled  together  to  represent 
nothing.  Used  to  represent  a  certain  scene,  they  fail  to 
satisfy  one's  feelings  on  the  subject.  One  carries  away  an 
impression  of  sickly  green  figiu-es,  of  water,  skies,  surround- 
ings, in  which  there  is  no  force,  no  depth,  no  mystery,  no 
touch  of  conviction.  A  certain  stiffness  about  the  figures 
and  the  composition  generally  adds  to  the  faults  of  the 
pictui'e.  This  is  to  be  regretted  the  moi-e  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  has  adopted  a  bolder  manner  here  ;  especially  in 
his  comparatively  broad  treatment  of  di'apeiies.  "  The 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides"  (204)  is  very  different.  The 
space  is  admirably  filled ;  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
compositions  out  of  the  many  ideal  arrangements  that  this 
artist  has  imagined.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  is  so  patent, 
that  it  gives  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  first  sight.  Then, 
after  closer  looking,  it  is  impossible,  in  these  days  of  natu- 
I'alism,  not  to  think  what  the  motif  might  be  with  a  modei'n 
half-decorative,  half-realistic  treatment,  which  would  give 
us  a  sentiment  of  coolness,  freshness,  and  space,  a  sug- 
gestion of  mystery  in  the  trees  and  shadows,  of  light  on  the 
sea,  of  air  in  the  sky.  One  has  seen  of  late,  chiefly  abroad, 
attempts  at  a  classic-impressionist  mixture.  It  is  very 
efiective,  and  promises  much,  though  it  has  seldom  been 
executed  with  Sir  Frederick's  statehness  of  manner  and 
ti'aditional  harmony  of  composition.  However,  this  is  to 
ask  Su-  Frederick  for  what  is  outside  his  ideal ;  it  is  to 
expect  from  Guido  the  qualities  of  Velasquez's  "  Spinners." 
Accepting,  then,  this  aspect  of  the  decorative  work,  what  can 
we  say  of  the  colour  1  It  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  other  picture,  and  yet  to  some  tastes  it  will  seem  biil- 
liant  and  gay  rather  than  rich ;  pretty  doubtless,  but 
shallow.  There  is  a  brown  pinkiness  about  the  deep  hole  at 
the  bottom,  a  salmon  pinkiness  about  the  di-esses  above  it 
that  sound  the  keynote  of  this  bright  morbidness.  The  lich, 
the  resonant  deep  notes  of  low  oi'ange,  cheiiy,  and  allied 
scales  seem  lacking.  Mr.  John  Collier,  who  is  generally  to 
be  relied  on,  has  sent  no  big  figure  subject ;  Mr.  Solomon 
has  not  been  successful  this  year  with  his  "  Orpheus  "  (666) ; 
Mr.  Dicksee  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  have  taken  somewhat 
new  departures  on  medium-sized  canvases.  Mr.  Tadema's 
"  Kiss"  (258)  is  a  very  small,  though  unusually  simple  and 
beautiful,  picture.  Woik  by  other  figure-painters  is  small 
in  size,  or  at  least  without  pretensions  to  grandeiur  of  style. 
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So  that  sou.e  of  the  largest  figure-pictures  are  portiaits, 
such  as  those  Vy  Messrs.  Herkomer,  Colliei',  and  Lavery. 
Thoy  are  of  very  different  meiits,  and  we  will  speak  fully 
of  them  at  another  time.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  then,  stands 
almost  alone  as  regards  success  in  a  big  treatment  of  the 
nude.  His  "  Summer"  (219)  .shows  a  nymph  standing  by  a 
pool  in  a  wooded  .stream  that  flows  thi'ough  a  rocky  glen. 
She  is  relieved  against  the  dai  ker  side  of  a  huge  bouldei',  and 
a  white  drapeiy  thrown  on  the  lock  prevents  her  legs  fi'om 
being  too  prominently  detached.  She  is  further  enveloped 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture  by  a  wise  insistence  on  air, 
reflections,  gleams  of  light  through  the  trees,  etc.,  and  by 
the  breadth  and  scenic  effect  with  which  the  lighting  of  all 
acce.ssories  is  treated.  In  preference  to  piying  i-esearch 
into  local  maikings  of  twigs,  mosses,  leaves,  and  lichens, 
Mr.  Hood  has  .studied  the  effect  of  coolness  and  shimmer 
which  summer  light  luider  woods  spreads  over  landscape 
and  figure.  1  his  pictiu-e  is  a  good  example  of  modem  woi'k 
of  an  unexaggt  rated  kind. 

A  simplicity  of  aspect,  a  balance  between  tranquillity  and 
intei'est,  are  some  of  the  .esthetic  distinctions  of  the  newer 
schools.  To  keep  the  intei'est  inside  a  narrow  angle  of 
\'ision  ;  to  seek  an  impres,sion  of  coloxu-  from  the  whole  field 
of  sight ;  to  define  objects  with  the  modesty  of  natui'e  ;  to 
employ  bi'eadth  so  that  the  lai'gei-  shapes  of  things  may  be 
more  evident  than  the  smaller — these  ai'e  some  of  the  piin- 
ciples  of  execution  of  our  day.  The  older  English  schools 
of  the  centuiy  diflfer  greatly  from  the  later  movements  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped 
that  men  can  hang  pictures  that  they  dislike,  or  do  justice 
to  distinctions  of  faiily  good  and  veiy  guod  in  an  ai't 
which  seems  to  them  based  on  false  principles.  But  the 
present  Hanging  Committee  h.as  been  very  generous,  if  not 
always  discerning  enough,  in  its  treatment  of  the  younger 
men.  One  cannot  speak  with  assurance  of  the  uttei'ly 
skied.  But  to  all  appearance  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Academy  walls  are  well  woi-th  looking  at.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  there  is  some  (juite  shoddy  modei'n  French 
revival  stuff  on  the  line — ])ictures  that  might  change 
places  advantageously  with  canvases  from  the  top  row. 
Miss  Ethel  Wright  has  two  good-sized  works  in  excellent 
places  on  the  line,  a  Portrait  (65),  and  Bonjour,  Pieriot" 
(1024).  She  hardly  deserves  this  double  deal  of  luck  when 
Mr.  Lavery,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  rur.se  (with,  perhaps,  the 
be.st  poi'trait  in  the  show,  "  The  Vice-Provost  of  King's 
College,"  593),  are  up  higher.  Sui'ely  "  Miss  Mia  Edwards" 
(41),  by  Ml'.  Arnesby  Brown,  in  the  same  room  with  Miss 
Wright's  poi'trait,  better  deserves  the  line ;  yet  it  is  near  the 
roof.  Mr.  James  Charles's  "  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq."  (253),  is 
still  higher,  yet  it  seems  a  powerful  work,  and  full  of  char- 
acter. We  will  not  speak  here  of  the  excellent  landscapes  to 
be  seen,  or  not  to  be  seen,  up  aloft.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
"  Bonjour,  Pierrot,"  is  not  a  good  example  of  its  class.  In 
the  grass,  lamp,  wall,  and  ea,sy  accessories  you  find  the 
squai'e  couibed-out  touch  and  the  professional  emptiness 
that  signify  broad  handling ;  ))ut  the  execution  breaks 
dowTi  in  the  difficult  places.  The  reliefs  of  the  figure  and 
the  construction  of  the  dog  aie  poor  and  vmsatisfiictoiy  in 
the  extreme.  The  Portrait  (65)  is  no  better  executed. 
The  dress  is  an  unpleasant  pool  of  ink,  streaked  arbitraiily 
with  a  showy  flick  of  blue  in  false  l  elation.  The  modelling 
is  poor ;  broad,  indeed,  but  foi'  all  that  bringing  out  little 
or  no  structure.  The  face,  and  neck,  and  hands  are  wdthout 
any  form  except  that  of  l^ulpy  I'oundness ;  the  colour  is  a 
meaningless  brow^l  pink  that  show^s  no  action  of  light  on 
the  surfaces.  Mr.  Ilackei's  woik  is,  of  course,  superior  to 
this ;  for  he  has  poetry  in  him,  and  an  excellent  compre- 
hension of  picture-making  ;  his  faults,  however,  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  His  "Syrinx"  (344),  and  his  "Annunciation" 
(901),  both  centres  on  the  line,  are  flimsy  and  deceptive  in 
their  woikmanship,  in  spite  of  pleasant  colour,  elegant 
arrangement,  and  bi'oad  artistic  aspect.  Mr.  Hacker  has 
not  impi'oved  on  his  "  Hypatia "  of  a  past  Gi'osvenor. 
Miss  Ethel  Wright  is  evidently  a  person  with  gifts  ;  she, 
too,  has  some  sense  of  picture-making,  but  she  should  take 
warning  hy  Mi'.  Hacker.  It  is  very  difficult  to  improve 
when  one  thinks  moi'e  of  manner  than  of  matter.  "Thei'e 
is  comfoi't,  liowever,  in  the  fact  that  all  these  pictures 
should  be  thus  elegant  of  aspect  and  supei'ficially  pleasing. 
It  says  something  for  the  convention  that  is  gi'owing  up 
out  of  modern  attempts  to  see  lai-gely.  But  the  placing  of 
these  c;  nvases  is  a  slight  to  the  seiious  work  of  the  school. 
As  long  as  the  world  lives,  a  good  pre-Raphaelite  picture 
V  ill  be  more  interesting  than  a  bad  French  one. 


As  we  have  said,  this  Academy  is  distinguished  by  a  good 
average,  rather  than  by  many  exceptions  that  are  striking. 
This  forces  one  into  invidious  selection  of  woiks  for  praise, 
especially  in  a  first  article.  We  must  mention  here  some 
names  of  men  who  have  decidedly  taken  a  step  in  advance, 
and  we  hope  to  speak  more  fully  of  their  perfoi'mance 
later.  First,  there  is  Mr.  Clausen,  whose  "Mowers"  (81) 
is  one  of  the  rare  great  things  of  this  year,  though  small  in 
size.  Then  comes  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  who  was  getting 
dull  and  mannered.  His  "  Forging  the  Anchor"  (287)  is 
full  of  gesture  and  vitality.  Amongst  others  are  Messi's. 
Parsons,  Corbet,  Parton,  Gotch,  Yeend  King,  and  W.  A. 
Rouse 


now  TO  USE  THE  ANEROID. 

WE  may  safely  say  that  few,  if  any,  mountain-climbers 
have  had  such  varied  and  extensive  experience  as  Mr. 
Whymper,  and  accordingly  we  read  with  interest  what  he 
has  to  tell  us  of  his  views  of  the  trustwoi'thiness  of  aneroids 
in  the  work  of  mountain-levelling.  He  had  convinced  him- 
self that  a  single  aneroid  was,  in  ordinai'y  parlance,  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  accordingly  in  his  outfit  for  his  Andes  ex- 
pedition he  included  no  less  than  eight  of  these  instruments, 
in  the  hope  that  some  trustworthy  results  might  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  one  at  least  out  of  so  many,  or  by  the  com- 
pensation of  errors  between  them. 

In  the  'work  now  befoi'e  us,  which  appears  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  author's  Travels  UDionyst  the  Great  Andes  of  the 
Equator,  we  find  the  account  of  the  disappointment  he  was 
destined  to  meet  with  in  this  particular,  and  of  his  in- 
vestigations, continued  over  some  eleven  years,  in  search  of 
the  reasons  for  the  vagai'ies  of  his  insti  uments,  and  of  the 
laws,  if  any,  which  ap^^ear  to  govein  their  ei'ratic  move- 
ments. 

At  first  starting,  we  must  remark  that  Mr.  Whymper 
has  apparently  not  I'ead  the  papers  on  the  general  subjects 
of  aneroids  and  their  defects,  which  have  appeared  in 
Crermany  of  late  yeais,  and  in  wlucli  sevei'al  of  his  results 
have  been  anticipated — at  least,  we  have  not  noticed  any 
allusion  to  them. 

The  paper  begins  with  compaiisons  of  the  aneroids  with 
the  mercurial  barometer  in  the  field,  and  a  table  is 
given  (at  pp.  10-13)  which  a  series  of  comparisons  is 
given  between  the  means  of  compensated  aneroid  readings 
and  the  mercurial  column,  reduced  to  32°,  at  stations 
ranging  fi'om  London  to  the  Equator  and  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo,  and  back  again.  For  such  differences  of  lati- 
tude the  cori'ection  for  the  difference  in  the  force  of  gra\'ity 
.should  be  applied  to  the  readings  of  the  mercurial  barometer, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  aneroid.  This  difference  from  the 
force  of  gravity  at  lat.  45°,  the  middle  latitude,  which  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  is  as  much  as  o"o8  in.  for  readings  at 
the  Equator.  The  reader  will  therefore  see  that  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  correction  would  produce  no  inconsiderable 
alteration  in  the  figui'es,  and  that  its  omission  is  to  be 
regretted. 

As  regai'ds  the  behaviour  of  the  aneroids  themselves,  they 
all  had  Kew  certificates  stating  that  they  had  been  exposed 
in  an  air-pump  to  a  certain  reduction  of  pressure,  say  from 
30  to  15  in.,  and  that  again  23re.s.sure  had  been  gradually 
allowed  to  rise  to  its  original  amount.  The  corrections  are 
given  for  each  inch,  with  falling  and  rising  barometer  re- 
spectively. The  whole  operation  is  completed  in  about  an 
hour.  Now,  Mr.  Whymper  shows  that  such  testing,  no 
matter  how  conscientiously  conducted,  is  of  no  service  for 
actual  field-'work,  except  as  deteimining  errors  of  gradua- 
tion. Under  no  circumstances  except  that  of  a  balloon 
ascent  could  an  aneroid,  in  regular  ser\ic3,  be  exjjosed  to  a 
change  of  pressure  of  fifteen  inches  in  half  an  hour. 

In  Mr.  Whymper's  experience  all  the  aneroids  lost  upon 
the  mercuiial  barometer,  and  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  the 
loss  was  as  much  as  txco  inches.  No  two  of  the  instruments 
agreed  together. 

Having  had  his  confidence  thus  shaken,  firstly,  in  the 
value  of  the  certificates,  and,  secondly,  in  the  performance  of 
the  instruments,  our  author,  on  his  return  to  England,  set 
to  work  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  anomalous  beha\-iour 
of  aneroids.  The  experiments  have  gone  on  for  over  ten 
years,  and  the  present  report  gives  their  outcome.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  is  as  follows  : 

All  aneroids  lose  on  the  mercurial  barometer  when  ex- 
posed to  reduced  pressures ;  and,  if  the  diminished  pressure 
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ioe  continuously  maintained,  the  loss  continues  to  augment 
for  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  grows  very  large.  The 
loss  is  greater  in  the  first  week,  and  in  the  first  day,  than  in 
any  subsequent  interval  of  equal  duration.  When  pressure 
is  restored — e.g.  by  descending  a  mountain— the  recovery 
follows  the  same  rule  as  the  decrease,  and  is  by  far  most 
active  at  first.    Some  aneroids  recover  more  than  they  lost. 

The  index  errors  are  never  constant,  and  require  re- 
determination from  time  to  time.  As  indicated  from  the 
foregoing,  the  levels  obtained  from  aneroid  readings  are 
generally  much  too  high.  Errors  of  2,000  feet  have  re- 
sulted in  some  cases.  Occasionally  the  means  of  ascending 
and  descending  readings  lead  to  lairly  accurate  results. 

This  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  results  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  trusting  to  the  scales  of  feet  engraved 
rupon  many  aneroids.  In  order  to  keep  some  check  on  the 
indications  of  aneroids  at  high  levels,  Mr.  Whymper  re- 
commends that  mercury  in  a  bottle  and  empty  barometer 
tubes  be  taken,  so  that  the  traveller  may,  in  camp,  fill  a 
temporary  barometer  for  himself,  and  compare  his  aneroids 
therewith.  We  can  only  say  that  there  are  not  many 
travellers  who  are  likely  to  perform  the  delicate  operation 
of  filling  a  barometer  satisfactorily,  with  the  same  degree  of 
aeat  manipulation  as  our  author  is  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

In  conclusion,  all  scientific  men  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Whymper  for  a  really  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  aneroids  and  their  behaviour,  and  to  hope  that  the  results 
of  his  painstaking  labours  will  be  taken  to  heai-t  by  future 
explorers  emulous  of  outdoing  their  predecessors. 


THE  THEATRES. 

APERFOEMANCE  such  as  that  of  The  Fringe  of  Society 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre  amply  justifies  those  critics 
who  declaim  about  the  hopeless  infeiiority  of  the  English 
stage  to  the  stage  of  France.  To  do  English  actors  justice, 
occasions  on  which  any  legitimate  foundation  can  be  dis- 
covered for  criticisms  of  this  nature  are  rare.  Our  best 
theatres,  we  hold,  are  no  whit  behind  those  of  Paris ;  indeed, 
there  is  a  completeness  of  ensemble  at  the  leading  London 
houses  which  compares  most  favourably  with  what  is  to  be 
found  across  the  Channel.  No  impartial  judge  would  hesitate 
to  admit  that  The  Bells  with  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  Matthias 
has  an  artistic  value  and  power  which  are  not  approached 
by  Le  Juif  Polonais  with  M.  Coquelin  as  the  Burgomaster; 
and  as  between  Les  Petits  Oiseaux  and  A  Pair  of  Spectacles, 
the  play  and  the  acting  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  were  both  far 
superior  to  the  original.  But  while  at  a  West-End  theati-e 
so  crude  and  clumsy  a  perversion  of  French  comedy  is  to  be 
found  as  that  which  Mr.  Wyndham  is  now  presenting,  a 
very  forcible  argument  is  furnished  for  those  who  would  pro- 
test that  the  French  are  your  only  stage  artists.  Ze  Derni- 
Monde  is  in  itself  an  obnoxious  play  ;  for  in  the  encounter 
of  wits  between  M.  Olivier  de  Jalin  and  La  Baronne  Suzanne 
d'Ange,  the  man  is  for  more  unscrupulous  than  the  woman 
in  the  choice  of  weapons,  and,  for  another  thing,  he  is  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  have  used  any  weapon  against  her. 
There  is,  moreover,  not  the  slightest  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Olivier  to  interfere  and  use  any  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  marriage  between  Raymond  de  Nanjac  and  Suzanne. 
As  she  says  to  her  ex-lover  in  the  course  of  her  remonstrance 
to  him,  "  Si  M.  de  Nanjac  etait  un  vieil  ami  a  vous,  un 
camarade  d'enfance,  un  frere,  passe  encore ;  mais  non,  vous 
le  connaissez  depuis  huit  ou  dix  jours"  ;  and  surely  there  is 
an  iri-esistible  force  in  her  protest,  "  Est-ce  bien  a  vous,  qui 
avez  contribue  a  m'en  rendre  indigne,  k  me  fermer  la  route 
honorable  ou  je  veux  entrer  ]  "  The  whole  idea  of  the  play 
is  repulsive  to  English  sentiment,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  considerable  section  of  playgoers  can  find  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  the  world,  cool,  cunning,  and 
unscrupulous,  scheming  to  destroy  the  hope  of  the  woman 
he  had  once  professed  to  love,  simply  for  a  Quixotic  regard 
for  a  new  acquaintance. 

At  the  best,  nothing  acceptable  could  be  made  of  Le 
Demi-Monde  by  an  English  adapter,  for  the  reason  that  the 
value  of  the  play  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  brilliance  of  its 
dialogue,  what  other  value  it  has  arising  fi-om  the  charac- 
terization. Transferred  to  London,  the  types  are  not  recog- 
nizable ;  the  dialogue  as  translated  has  become  paltry.  All  the 
wit,  satire,  and  cynicism  have  evaporated ;  nothing  is  left  but 
the  extremely  disagreeable  story,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  shadows.    M.  Dumas  tells  us,  for  instance,  why  Marcelle 


is  unfortunately  placed  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  Mme.  de 
Verni^res.  She  receives  questionable  guests  ;  they  play 
cai'ds,  and  do  not  play  faii'ly ;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  demoi'alizing.  But  what  of  Lady  Cai'slow,  who  does 
duty  in  the  English  version  for  the  Vicomtesse  %  She,  we  I'e- 
peat,  is  a  shadow ;  there  is  nothing  against  her  except  that 
she  is  not  rich — a  condition  of  affair's  in  which  veiy  estimable 
people  have  found  themselves — and  no  adequate  motive  is 
suggested  for  the  fears  of  Sir  Charles  Hai-tley,  the  English 
Olivier  de  Jalin,  that  evil  will  befall  the  girl  in  her  aunt's 
house.  The  whole  adaptation  is  a  mistake  from  every 
point  of  view,  but  the  worst  part  of  it  all  is  the  method 
in  which  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  ti^eats  the  character  of 
Hartley.  His  persecution  of  Mrs.  Eve-Allen  becomes  the 
more  gross  because  his  bearing  is  so  volatile  and  light- 
hearted.  As  for  the  English  Suzanne,  her  shady  past  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  she  has  been  divorced,  having  left  a 
husband  whom  she  ought  never  to  have  married  ;  but,  vnth 
the  exception  of  this  lapse,  her  conduct,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
has  been  beyond  serious  reproach,  and  it  is  cruel  that 
the  door  to  a  j^urer  life  with  the  man  who  loves  her — 
Ai-thur  Cuthbert,  an  Aiistralian  millionaire — should  be 
closed  against  her  by  the  hand  of  the  man — Hartley — who 
had  once  afiected  devotion  to  her.  The  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  going  about  this  business,  which  is  little  short  of 
tragic,  in  his  familiar  light  comedy,  touch-and-go  fashion,  be- 
trays an  amazing  want  of  taste  and  appreciation.  The  actor 
seems  to  think  that  this  pai't  may  be  rattled  through  very  much 
in  the  style  he  adopts  when  presenting  the  peccant  husband  of 
modern  French  farce ;  if  for  a  moment  or  two  he  becomes 
somewhat  serious,  he  speedily  starts  ofi"  again  on  the  old 
tack.  The  contempt  one  necessarily  feels  for  Olivier  de 
Jalin  is  immeasurably  increased  for  Sir  Charles  Hartley, 
who  carries  out  his  bi'utal  purpose  with  such  perfect  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  main  incidents  of  the  original  are  preserved — the 
return  of  Suzanne's  letters  by  De  Jalin,  who  will  not,  indeed, 
hand  them  to  Raymond,  for  "  les  lettres  d'une  femme  sont 
sacrees,"  and  as  for  showing  them,  "  Vous  me  demandez  un 
acte  impossible,  une  chose  indigne  de  vous  et  de  moi," 
Jalin  declai'es ;  but  he  will  leave  them  on  the  table,  and 
Raymond  may  read  them  if  he  likes — a  miserable  evasion 
which  sui'ely  shuts  out  Oliver  de  Jalin  from  any  vestige  of 
respect.  The  episode  of  the  duel  in  the  last  act,  and  that 
other  act  of  baseness — Jalin's  treacherous  declaration  of 
love  for  Suzanne — is  altered  ;  hei-e  the  last  resom-ce  of  the 
unimaginative  dramatist,  the  biinging  on  of  a  character  to 
listen  to  what  he  is  not  intended  to  hear,  is  once  more 
utilized.  Cuthbert  enters  while  Hartley  and  Mrs.  Eve- 
Allen  have  theii'  interview,  and  the  Australian  is  content 
to  abandon  his  intended  biide.  It  is  a  poor  stage  trick, 
the  poorer  because  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  Mrs.  Eve- Allen,  has 
hitherto  apparently  been  at  pains  to  convey  the  impression 
that  she  really  loves  the  man  who  seeks  her  hand.  The 
vulgar  struggle  between  Cuthbert  and  Mrs.  Eve- Allen  for  the 
possession  of  the  letter  she  had  written  to  Hartley  is  carried 
out  on  the  Fi-ench  lines.  We  can  speak  with  some  com- 
mendation of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Vanderfelt  as  Cuthbert 
and  of  Miss  Mary  Moore  as  Marion.  Of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
as  the  Duke  of  Mayfair — who  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Marquis  de  Thonneiins — and  of  Miss  Carlotta  Addison 
as  Lady  Carslow,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  make  the 
most  of  their  very  feeble  chances. 


THE  MURRIETA  COLLECTION. 

A FOREIGNER,  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  the  noisy  pre- 
cincts of  the  Hotel  Drouot,  would  have  cause  for 
wonder  if  his  first  visit  to  Christie's  were  made  during 
an  important  sale  like  that  of  last  Saturday.  The  room 
was  densely  crowded  in  every  part.  There  was  whispered 
criticism  now  and  then,  and  twice  subdued  apjjlause.  Other- 
wise, the  loudest  sound  was  that  made  by  the  turning  of 
the  leaf  of  several  hundred  catalogues  simultaneously.  The 
slow,  low,  but  perfectly  audible,  voice  of  the  auctioneer 
alone  broke  the  silence.  Young  men  sucking  theii-  canes 
slept  tranquilly  while  thousands  were  bid  upon  thousands 
by  a  nod  only  visible  to  Mr.  Woods.  The  collection, 
though  undoubtedly  made  up  of  good  materials,  was  pre- 
eminently one  of  "  dealer's  pictures  "• — so  much  canvas  re- 
presenting so  much  money,  like  a  bank-note.  It  might 
be  said  there  were  hardly  any  "  specidative  lots,"  two 
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pictures,  in  fact,  only  appeai'in<j  on  their  merits — namely, 
a  beautiful  sea-piece,  described  as  by  W.  Shaw,  1 88 1,  which 
fetched  the  modest  price  of  130  guineas,  and  a  landscape, 
which  was  the  only  jjicture  in  the  sale  of  an  impres- 
sionist charactei-,  which  went  for  60.  On  the  public  view 
days  there  was  a  constant  crowd  in  the  I'ooms,  and  members 
of  the  neighbouring  Academy  ought  to  have  heard  some  of 
the  invidious  compaiisons  made  between  their  show  and 
this  one.  The  comparison  was  not  unjust,  as  the  prices 
proved.  The  picttu'es  of  an  outsider,  David  Cox,  took  the 
highest  place,  while  the  lowest  was  occupied  by  those  of 
an  R.A.  recently  deceased.  It  was  the  same  with  water- 
colours.  The  highest  price  was  fetched  by  another  out- 
sider, Copley  Fielding,  and  the  lowest  bid  was  for  a  sketch 
by  an  Academician.  The  Fielding  was  a  large  "  Scottish 
Landscape  "  in  excellent  condition,  which  speedily  ran  up 
to  1,200  guineas. 

That  Cox  was  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour  was  very  soon 
apparent.  The  thiid  and  fourth  of  the  water-colours — 
"Going  to  theHaylield"  and  "  Barden  Tower  "—fetched 
2,159  g^iineas  between  them.  Amateurs,  and  especially 
those  amateurs  who  are  supposed  to  know  best,  are  in  the 
habit  of  praising  Cox's  water-colours  to  the  disparagement 
of  his  oil  pictures.  At  Christie's  last  week  we  had  many 
opportunities  of  making  up  our  minds  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  pity  Cox  gave  up  the  medium  in  which  he  excelled. 
None  of  the  qualities,  except  the  dexterity,  perhaps,  of  the 
water-colours  are  to  be  seen  in  the  oils.  The  drawings  are 
so  remarkable  for  freshness,  simplicity,  ease,  and  especially 
transparency,  that  we  overlook  the  want  of  composition, 
the  raggedness,  and,  above  all,  the  dulness  of  a  very  limited 
palette.  In  the  pictures  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dexterity, 
of  rapidity  of  sight  and  touch.  But  the  freshness,  the 
cleanliness,  so  to  sjieak,  the  delicacy,  have  departed.  When, 
thei-efore,  some  enthusiast  for  what  he  termed  the  im- 
pressionists— how  David  Cox  would  have  winced  at  the 
name — wrote  to  the  Times  last  week  suggesting  that  the 
"  Vale  of  Clwyd  "  should  be  bought  for  the  nation,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  smile.  Yet,  as  the  result  showed,  the 
gentleman,  in  as  far  as  he  had  gauged  public  opinion, 
was  not  wrong.  The  picture,  which  is  an  unusually  fine 
examjjle,  and  fairly  clean,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we  should 
be  soiiy  to  see  in  Trafalgar  Square  at  a  piice  over  a  few 
hundreds,  received  the  honour  of  one  of  the  auctioneer's 
rare  speeches.  He  thought  a  syndicate  should  be  formed 
to  buy  it  for  the  nation,  and  suggested  that  by  exhibiting 
it  for  a  time  to  the  public  at  is.  the  piice  would  soon  be 
made  up.  The  bidding  began  at  1,000  and  slowly  rose  to 
4,000  guineas,  when  there  was  a  slight  round  of  applause. 
Finally,  it  was  knocked  down  to  a  dealer,  who  is  said  to 
have  bought  it  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  at  4,500 
guineas.  The  rest  of  the  paintings  by  Cox  sold  at  irom 
1,130  to  80  guineas.  Perhaps  the  sum  given  for  the  two 
small  Nasmyths  astonished  outsiders  most,  and,  bright  and 
solidly  painted  as  they  are,  we  question  whether  they  will 
again  bring  1.220I.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  great  differ- 
ences in  the  piice  of  Stark's  woi'k,  a  picture  of  his  Norwich 
period  fetching  300'.,  and  a  larger  landscape  in  his  later 
manner  only  46/.  When  he  left  his  native  town  and  came 
to  London  he  got  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  rapidly 
detei-ioi-ated.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  be  sui'e  of  his  woi-k, 
as  it  is  said  he  only  signed  one  picture. 

There  was  the  wreck  of  what  had  been  a  splendid 
Boberts,  "  The  High  Altar  of  Bouen  Cathedral,"  dis- 
coloured, faded  and  cracked,  worth  1,000?.  in  its  first  con- 
dition, but  sold  now  for  400?.  The  Stanfields  did  not  bring 
what  they  used  to  fetch,  having  gone  down  in  the  dealers' 
market.  There  were  five  examples  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
work.  "The  Boman  Amateur  "  ran  up  to  1,300  guineas, 
and  the  "  Patron  of  Sculpture"  to  1,400  guineas.  But  the 
"  Jongleur,"  the  brilliant  nude  figure  of  a  Nubian  tossing 
up  eggs,  seemed  cheap  at  810,  as  did  the  "Vespasian"  at 
490,  and  especially  the  beautiful  and  still  vivid  "  Etruscan 
Vase  Painters"  at  455.  "A  Boman  Amateur  Aitist" 
went  as  high  as  900  guineas.  The  drawings  of  Cai-1  Haag 
always  go  well,  and  the  fine  examples  in  this  collection  sold 
for  prices  ranging  from  235  guineas  for  a  spirited  and  brilliant 
"  Bedawee  Sheykh  "  to  130  for  "Woman  and  Child  on 
a  Camel."  Mr.  Goodall's  oil  pictures  were  also  five  in 
number,  three  of  them  Egyptian  subjects,  but  they  only 
ranged  from  "  An  Arab  School,"  for  54  guineas,  to 
"Calypso,"  for  110.  The  Linnells  were  not  of  the  first 
quality,  but  one  ran  up  to  550  guineas.  There  were  four 
examples  of  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  work.    One,  "  A  Wliip 


for  Van  Tromp,"  Pepys  and  his  friends  at  the  Admiralty 
criticizing  the  model  of  a  new  ship,  sold  for  500  guineas. 
The  I'est  went  for  fi'om  52  to  80.  There  were  some  good 
small  Turner  vignettes  which  were  sold  on  Monday  at 
moderate  prices,  the  highest,  "  Mount  Moriah,"  being  380- 
guineas,  and  there  were  several  lovely  Copley  Fieldings,  at 
an  average  of  100  each.  The  whole  sale  will  probably  have 
produced  50,0001?. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

FBOM  the  returns  compiled  by  Lloyd's  Eegister  of 
Shipping  it  appeal's  that,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  pi-esent  year,  153  new  vessels  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  gross  measurement  of  245,450 
tons.  Of  the  total  106  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  168,954, 
were  steam,  and  47  were  sailing  ships,  with  a  measurement 
of  76,796  tons.  Eleven  steam  vessels  and  7  sailing,  with  a 
gross  measurement  of  5,071  tons,  had  been  previously 
begun,  but  were  not  advanced  further  during  the  three 
months;  and  122  steam-ships  and  40  sailing  ships,  with  a 
gross  measurement  of  187,686  tons,  were  commenced 
during  the  quarter.  Altogether,  excluding  war-ships,  there- 
were  493  vessels,  of  843,078  tons,  under  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  356  of  these  vessels  were  steam,  and  as 
many  as  137  were  sailers,  the  tonnage  in  the  former  case 
being  647,753,  tl^e  latter  195,325.    Compared  with 

the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
39,000  tons  measurement — taking  both  sailing  and  steam- 
ships together — but  there  was  a  small  tailing  oS  in 
steamers,  and  a  small  increase  in  sailing  vessels.  Compared 
with  the  last  quai-ter  of  last  year — that  is,  the  quarter 
immediately  preceding  the  one  ended  with  March — there  is 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  50,000  tons  in  the  work  under 
consti'uction.  Of  the  total  number  of  493  vessels  under 
constiuction,  370,  with  a  tonnage  of  666,841,  are  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  12,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,553,  are  for- 
our  Colonies.  It  is  not  a  little  I'emai'kable  that  the  tonnage 
actually  under  consti'uction  is  so  much  larger  than 
last  year — is  larger  indeed  than  at  any  time  since  March 
1890 — for  trade  all  over  the  world  is  notoriously  depressed,^ 
and  is  likely  to  continue  falling  off  for  some  time  to  come 
yet.  Freights  naturally  are  very  low,  and  there  is  little- 
ground  for  believing  that  they  will  soon  rise.  Apparently^ 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  comj^etition  between  shipowners  is 
so  great  that  each  one  fears  to  allow  his  rival  to  get  any 
advantage  over  him  in  the  form  of  ships  of  improved 
pattern,  and  thus  they  go  on  adding  to  the  merchant- 
marine  of  the  woi'ld  even  while  its  employment  is  falling 
ofi'  and  the  earnings  are  declining.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  a  pause  is  now  taking  place  ;  for  whereas 
at  the  end  of  December  there  were  145  vessels  of  nearly 
300,000  tons  preparing,  at  the  end  of  March  there 
were  only  118  vessels  of  little  more  than  223,000  tons 
preparing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decline  will  con- 
tinue, for  if  new  vessels  are  built  at  the  rate  of  the  past 
few  years  the  depression  in  the  shipping  trade  must  in- 
evitably grow  worse.  As  ali'eady  said,  employment  for 
existing  ships  is  scarce,  and  freights  are  said  to  be  unprofit- 
able. What,  then,  will  the  state  of  affairs  be  if  the  number 
and  capacity  of  our  vessels  are  increased  recklessly  1  No 
doubt  the  newer  and  better  ships  attract  to  themselves  the- 
best  business ;  it  is  the  older  which  feel  the  competition, 
most  keenly. 

The  rates  of  interest  and  discount  are  fallmg,  and  are 
likely  to  fall  further,  as  gold  is  pouring  into  London  from 
all  jDarts  of  the  world.  Money  is  being  lent  from  day  to- 
day at  ^  per  cent.,  and  for  a  week  at  f  per  cent.,  and  bills 
are  being  discoimted  in  the  open  mai'ket  at  about  i  per 
cent. 

The  silver  market  is  very  quiet,  and  the  price  is  sg\^d^ 
per  oz.,  slightly  fluctuating  every  few  days. 

Negotiations  are  going  on  between  the  Portuguese 
Govei'nment  and  a  group  of  financial  houses  m  London  for 
a  loan  of  4  millions  sterling,  and  are  expected  to  be 
arranged  to  the  satisfjiction  of  both  parties.  If  so,  enough 
of  money  is  to  be  retained  in  London  to  pay  the  reduced 
interest  on  the  foreign  debt  for  two  years.  In  our  opinion, 
the  loan  ought  not  to  be  made,  and  we  trust  the  public  will 
not  subscribe. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  voted  in 
favour  of  bi-metallism.  The  discussion  has  been  protracted 
ovei'  three  meetings,  the  opposition  being  very  strong  and 
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determined,  and  many  of  the  leaders  being  themselves  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  trade.  As  yet  bankers  and  other 
capitalists  have  not  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
they  do  not  believe  that  anything  practical  will  be  done. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money,  the  invest- 
ment demand  for  good  securities  is  largely  increasing,  and 
all  such  secvu-ities  are  advancing  in  price.  As  bankers  can 
haidly  get  in  the  money  mai-ket  as  much  as  they  have  to 
pay  upon  deposits,  it  appears  certain  that  they  are  investing 
their  sm-plus  funds  in  Consols,  so  that  in  about  a  fortnight 
Consols  hftve  risen  fully  i  per  cent.  Guaranteed  and  Pre- 
ference stocks  have  likewise  risen,  and  colonial  stocks  are 
•once  more  coming  into  favour.  Of  all  investment  stocks,  of 
course.  Consols  are  the  best  secured ;  but  they  yield  at 
present  only  2|  per  cent.,  and  in  a  few  years  the  interest  will 
be  reduced  to  2^  per  cent.  Each  individual  investor  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  that  is  an  adequate  i-eturn. 
Really  good  guaranteed  and  Preference  stocks  are  only  a 
little  inferior  to  Consols,  so  far  as  security  is  concerned  ; 
but  the  return  upon  them  is  also  small,  and  it  is  for  the 
investor  to  decide  whether  he  prefers  absolute  security  or  a 
somewhat  higher  yield.  Colonial  stocks  a  little  while  ago 
had  become  discredited,  but  the  scarcity  of  good  securities 
is  once  more  compelling  investors  to  buy  them.  Up  to  the 
present,  although  the  Colonial  Governments  have  borrowed 
too  much  and  too  rapidly,  they  have  not  gone  too  far ; 
they  are  well  able  to  fulfil  what  they  have  contracted 
to  do.  The  danger  is  that  the  new  demand  for  the  stocks 
may  induce  the  Colonial  Governments  to  begin  borrow- 
ing rashly  once  more  ;  that  is  a  contingency  which  the 
investor  should  bear  in  mind.  The  ordinary  stocks  of 
Home  Railway  Companies  are  likewise  in  good  demand  ; 
in  our  opinion  they  are  not  too  dear  at  present  quota- 
tions. As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  thei'e  will  be  much  fall  in  them  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  good  investments,  and  the  abundance  and 
-cheapness  of  money.  Besides,  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plaints of  bad  trade,  the  traffic  returns  are  keeping  up 
wonderfully  well.  But  the  investor,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Companies  which 
depend  upon  merchandise  and  minerals  for  a  very  large 
part  of  their  income  will  be  more  afiected  by  bad  trade 
than  the  purely  passenger  lines,  and  again,  that  the  Com- 
panies which  depend  upon  only  one  or  two  important 
industries  will  be  more  affected  than  those  which  sei-ve 
several  industrial  distiicts.  There  are  Ameiican  railroad 
bonds  hardly  inferior  in  security  to  those  stocks  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  generally  speaking  they 
yield  a  higher  interest.  But  great  judgment  is  required 
in  selecting  these.  One  point  the  investor  should  always 
bear  in  mind  is  that  some  of  the  bonds  are  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  gold — the  so-called  sterling 
bonds — whereas  the  so-called  currency  bonds  are  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  whatever  for  the  time  being 
happens  to  be  the  money  of  the  United  States.  Owing 
to  the  uncertainty  respecting  silver,  the  currency  bonds 
are  depreciated  in  comparison  with  the  sterling  bonds.  We 
■do  not  ourselves  believe  that,  in  any  circumstances,  the 
-great  American  Companies  will  injure  their  credit  by  paying 
in  depreciated  money ;  still,  we  do  not  wish  to  thrust  our 
opinion  upon  the  investor,  and  we  call  his  attention  to  the 
•contingency  as  one  he  should  carefully  consider.  Thei'e  are 
likewise  good  South  American  debenture  stocks,  but  here 
again  great  care  and  discrimination  are  required. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  appointed  a  Commission  to 
■consider  the  proposal  for  converting  the  debt.  The  present 
debt,  not  reckoning  the  Lottery  Bonds,  amounts  to  about 
•85  millions  sterling  nominal,  in  four  different  series,  having 
different  priorities.  The  proposal  is  to  create  one  Consoli- 
dated Four  per  Cent,  debt,  amounting  to  about  34  millions 
sterling  nominal,  the  four  series  being  converted  into  the 
new  bonds  at  different  ratios.  In  some  respects  the  plan  is 
good.  The  objections  to  it  are  that  it  would  seem  to  take 
away  the  sinking-fund,  and  also  every  increase  in  the 
•assigned  revenue  above  1,360,000?.  a  year. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  g"]^^,  a  rise  of 
-5^5-  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Indian  Sterling 
Three  per  Cents  closed  at  973-,  a  rise  of  ^;  New  Zealand 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  i  ;  and 
Queensland  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  93^,  a 
rise  of  2.    All  these  instances  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 


the  investment  just  now  going  on,  but  the  last  case — the 
rise  of  2  in  Queensland — is  no  doubt  due  to  the  apology 
wisely  made  by  the  Queensland  Government  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  consent  of  the  Bank  once  more  to  act 
as  banker  for  that  Government.  As  a  further  illustia- 
tion  of  the  investment  demand,  we  find  that  even  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  which  are  so  seriously  affected  by  the 
strike,  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  154^,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  f . 
London  and  North- Western  closed  at  t  7  2  ^,  a  rise  of  ^  ; 
Midland  closed  at  157I,  a  rise  of  i,  and  Great  Western 
closed  at  162^,  a  rise  of  2^.  In  the  American  depni-tment 
there  is  the  same  evidence  of  a  large  investment  demand, 
the  upward  movements  during  the  week  being  the  most 
marked  in  the  best  stocks.  Thus  Lake  Shoi'e  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  i38|-,  a  rise  compai-ed  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  i| ;  New  York  Centi'al  closed  at  ii7f, 
a  rise  of  i^;  Reading  First  Income  Bonds  closed  at  78,  a 
rise  of  ^,  it  being  clear  that,  if  the  Coal  Combination  is 
maintained  and  the  present  rate  of  earnings  continues,  the 
full  5  per  cent,  is  certain  to  be  paid.  There  has,  therefore, 
this  week  been  very  active  buying.  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville closed  at  77^,  a  rise  of  -f,  and  Milwaukee  closed  at  8o|, 
also  a  rise  of  f .  In  the  inter- Bourse  department,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  more  speculative  securities  that  show 
the  greatest  advance.  Thus  the  Greek  1884  Loan  closed  at 
68,  a  rise  of  3-^,  and  the  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  58,  a 
rise  of  2.  The  Turkish  New  Defence  closed  at  92,  a  rise  of 
;  the  Turkish  Bonds  of  the  "  A"  seiies  closed  at  50^,  a 
rise  of  i,  and  Russians  closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  i^. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  has  been  monotonously  chilly,  and  only  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  was  there  an  attempt  at  anything 
like  ordinary  May  weather.  However,  some  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  week  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  this 
we  must  be  thankful.  When  we  closed  our  last  notice 
there  were  signs  of  fresh  disturbance  on  the  west  coast ; 
but  the  actual  depression  which  came  on  took  an  unusual 
course,  and  moved  with  excessive  velocity.  Fortunately  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  gale.  On  Thursday  night, 
April  28,  it  came  in  along  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
by  Friday  morning  its  centre  lay  over  the  Scilly  Islands. 
By  Saturday  morning  the  system  had  crossed  France  entirely 
to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  lowest  readings  at  8  a.m.  being 
at  Nice,  and  an  anticyclone  had  appeai-ed  over  Ireland 
and  the  west  of  England.  This  change  was  destined  to 
be  very  shortlived ;  for  during  the  next  two  days  the 
barometer  fell  considerably  in  the  west  and  south-west, 
and  also  in  the  east.  Accordingly  for  the  last  two  days 
we  have  had  a  fresh  depression  lying  over  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  drawing  east  winds  over  us.  The  rain 
we  had  in  London  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  sepai-ate  little  system  of  depres- 
sion over  Belgium,  a  frequent  source  of  wet  north-east 
winds  for  us.  Temperatui'e  has  been  persistently  low,  and 
especially  has  the  maximum  thermometer  read  low.  On 
Tuesday,  May  3,  the  range  of  temperature  in  London  was 
only  three  degrees,  from  46°  to  43°,  almost  as  little  change 
as  occurs  -with  a  fog.  The  highest  I'ecords  have  been  64° 
at  Loughborough  on  Sunday,  and  62°  at  Cambridge  on  that 
day,  and  at  Ardrossan  on  Monday.  On  the  Continent,  too, 
the  weather  has  been  much  colder  than  oixlinary ;  for  the 
thei'mometer  has  hai-dly  reached  60°  anywhei-e  at  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  On  the  Riviei'a  a  return  of  rain  is 
announced,  for  as  much  as  i"77  inch  is  reported  from  Nice 
as  Tuesday's  register.  In  these  islands  no  exceptional  falls 
have  occmred.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  that  we  have  not 
had  as  yet  more  wind ;  for  halos  and  pai-lielia  were  rej^orted 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  also  some  auroras.  These 
usually  accompany  more  seiious  distiulunices  than  we  have 
experienced  lately.  The  record  of  sunshine  for  the  week 
ending  last  Saturday  was  above  the  avei'age  everywhere. 
The  sunniest  spot  was  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  with  70  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration.  Then  followed  Tenby  with  63, 
and  Dublin  with  62  per  cent. 
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"  JU-JITSU." 

"  TU-JITSU,  the  Ancient  Art  of  Self- Defence  by  Sleight 
.  of  Body,"  was  the  subject  chosen  for  the  lecture  at  the 
"  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Japan  Society  "  l;xst  week.  It  was 
possibly  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  an  athletic  people  that 
Mr.  T.  Shidachi,  LL.B.,  of  Tokio,  was  asked  to  lecture  on 
this  comparatively  un intellectual  subject  in  the  not  very  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Aits.  Mi-. 
Shidachi  explained  that  he  had  translated  "  Ju-jitsu,"  as 
the  "  Art  of  Self- Defence  by  Sleight  of  Body,"  or  even 
as  "Art  of  Gaining  the  Victoiy  by  Yielding,"  because 
by  these  phrases,  which  he  candidly  allowed  are  of  the 
natui'e  of  circumlocutions,  can  alone  be  given  the  full 
force  of  Ju-jitsu.  After  seeing  his  practical  demon- 
strations, we  can,  howevei-,  assure  Mr.  Shidachi  that  the 
good  old  English  word  "  wrestling  "  translates  it  to  perfection. 
These  practical  demonstiations  were  the  more  agreeable 
because  Mr.  Shidachi  and  his  friend  Mr.  Daigoro  Goh, 
who  ai'ose  and  played  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience, 
were  in  evening  dress,  which  gave  a  new  chaim  to  the 
thiows.  Ml-.  Daigoro  Goh,  who  explained  with  much 
humour  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Ju-jitsu,  and  that  he 
saci'ificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is 
secretai-y,  was  fated  to  be  always  thrown.  lie  pei-foi-med 
his  part  with  a  smiling  good  humour,  and  a  total  absence  of 
anything  like  self-consciou.sness,  which  were  beyond  praise. 
An  Englishman  could  hai'dly  have  escaped  looking  more  or 
less  awkwai'd,  whereas  nothing  disturbed  eithei-  the  self- 
possession  01-  the  shirt  front  of  Mr.  Daigoro  Goh. 

As  for  the  wi-estling,  better  has  been  seen  at  the  Japanese 
Village,  among  other  places,  and  also  worse.  Mr.  Shidachi 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  fair  amateur  wrestler,  and  quite  a 
match  for  a  European  of  his  weight.  As  a  lecturer  he  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  anything  new  to  us,  or 
even  vei-y  Oi-iental,  in  Ju-jitsu,  unless  it  be  this — that  the  ai-t 
of  wrestling  in  Japan  includes  strangling,  and  recovei-ing  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  sti-angled  too  much.  The  wrestling 
throws  were  common  enough.  One  which  Mr.  Shidachi 
seemed  to  thmk  particularly  Japanese  he  called  "  stiaight 
body  thi-owing."  It  consists  in  putting  your  foot  against  the 
'•  abdomen  "  of  an  opponent  with  whom  you  are  engaged  in 
the  common  arm  giip,  and  then  throwing  yourself  violently 
back  on  the  gi-ound.  This  trick — for  it  is  no  more — is  well 
known  to  European  wrestlers  of,  to  be  frank,  a  low  stamp. 
Ti-ied  against  a  vei-y  raw  and  slow  antagonist  it  might  end  in 
your  tossing  your  enemy  over  your  head,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  neck,  as  Mr.  Shidachi  tossed  the  impertuibable 
Mr.  Daigoro  Goh.  But  against  a  third-rate  West-country 
wrestler  who  was  on  the  watch,  it  would  most  assuredly 
end  in  the  "  straight  thi-owing  "  of  the  body  of  the  wrong 
pei  son.  From  Mr.  Shidachi's  lecture  we  gathered  with  some 
difficulty — for  though  his  English  was  idiomatic,  his  tongue 
would  too  fi-equently  i-evolt  patriotically  back  to  a  pronuncia- 
tion which  we  take  it  was  Japanese — that  Ju-jitsu  has 
a  good  deal  of  histoi-y.  There  are  schools,  and  they 
have  secrets  which  are  only  revealed  to  "  the  perfect "  inider 
the  sanction  of  blood-curdluig  oaths.  Mr.  Shidaclii  hinted 
that  the  secrets  are  mostly  bosh,  written  in  a  style  which 
is  barely  intelligible — wherein,  on  general  principles,  we 
think  he  must  be  right.  The  prevailing  school  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  alliance  of  two  famous  families 
of  hereditary  wrestling  masters.  It  seems — we  speak  again 
with  reserve  and  as  under  correction — to  include  a  general 
athletic  training  in  gymnastics,  swimming,  &c.,  the 
"  sleight  of  body  "  being  only  taught  when  the  body  had 
been  well  trained.  We  have  heard  of  much  more  foolish 
systems  than  this,  and  we  hope  that  the  school  of  Mr. 
Shidachi's  honoured  master  will  long  flourish. 


RACING. 

THE  mysterious  illness  of  Orme  has  been  the  great  topic 
of  conversation  in  i-acing  circles  during  the  last  week  ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  fear  it  is,  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  foul  play,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  perpetrators 
and  instigators  of  such  a  dastardly  crime  may  be  found  out 
and  brought  to  justice.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has, 
doubtless,  felt  the  illness  of  his  pet  most  acutely,  and  he 
may  console  himself — though  poor  consolation  it  may  be — 
that  he  has  the  sympathy  of  all  right-thinking  sportsmen  in 
the  civilized  world.    The  Two  Thousand  on  the  eve  of  the 


race  bore  a  very  different  aspect  to  what  it  did  before- 
Oi-me's  discomfiture,  as  a  much  larger  field  were  sure  to- 
come  to  the  post  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
Orme  remained  in  good  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  lecover  in  time  to  i-each  the  Dei-by  post  in  racing 
trim,  for  what  a  popular  victory  his  would  be  ;  but  from  all 
we  can  hear  his  illness  has  been  of  so  severe  a  nature  that 
his  prospects  of  winning  the  great  race  at  Ejjsom  must  be 
seriously  diminished,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  utterly  at  an, 
end. 

When  we  reached  Newmaiket,  on  Monday,  rain  had 
been  falling,  and  there  was  a  downpour  in  the  night.  In  the 
morning  it  was  still  raining  steadily,  and  those  who  had 
intended  to  see  the  Two  Thousand  cracks  out  in  many  cases 
did  not  leave  their  domiciles.  Personally  we  saw  The 
Lover  canter,  in  very  good  form,  and  had  a  glimpse 
at  Galeopsis  and  Dunure.  Racing  began  with  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  Tiial  Stakes,  which  only  produced  three 
runnei-s,  of  which  Orontes,  with  little  Bi-adford  in  the 
saddle,  was  made  favoui-ite,  and  justified  the  confidence  that 
was  reposed  in  him  by  winning  easily  by  three  lengths  from 
Zumet.  The  Visitors'  Welter  Plate  produced  ten  runners, 
and  was  won  after  a  good  race  by  Dusk.  Sea  Salt  con- 
tinued his  victoi-ious  career  by  carrying  off  the  Selling 
Plate  on  the  Rous  Course  very  easily  fi-om  Hunting  Queen, 
this  making  the  fourth  race  in  .succession  that  he  has  won 
this  year.  The  Maiden  Plate  for  two-yeai--olds,  with  a 
capital  field  of  fifteen,  was  won  by  a  very  good-looking  fine- 
actioned  colt,  the  pi-operty  of  Lord  Dunraven,  named 
Exciseman,  who  was  reported  to  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  several  of  Sherwood's  trials  this  year.  He  certainly  had 
the  luck  to  have  a  clear  course  and  escape  intei-ference,  as 
Lord  Ellesmere's  Clog  Dance  swerved  to  the  left  and 
carried  several  of  the  runners  out  with  hei-.  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  seems  an  unlucky  colt,  was  second.  After  Prim- 
rose Knight  had  disposed  of  eight  others  in  a  Selling  Plate 
for  two-year-olds,  the  numbers  for  the  Hastings  Plate  were 
hoisted,  the  good  field  of  thirteen  going  to  the  post. 
Colonel  North's  Bonnie  Gal  was  favourite,  having  been  a  great 
ti])  all  the  morning,  with  Accumulator  second  in  demand ;  but 
in  a  fine  i-ace  Mi-.  Durward's  Drogo  won  by  a  head  from 
Mr.  Blundell  Maple's  Bombshell,  who  looked  to  us  to  have 
won  his  race  thi-ee  strides  from  home ;  but,  with  Di-omo 
i-unning  his  i-ace  out  gamely,  and  Bombshell  finishing,  as 
we  thought,  unkindly,  the  foi-mer  just  won.  Accumulator 
being  thii-d.  A  very  fair  day's  racing  came  to  an  end  when 
eleven  i-unners  went  to  the  post  foi-  the  Fii-st  Spring  Two- 
Year-Old  Stakes,  and  a  very  good-looking  lot  they  were  ;. 
Loi  d  Gei-ard's  Vaurienne  \vinning  a  pretty  i-ace  fi-om  Thespis. 
and  the  slashing  Cornwall  easily. 

Almost  the  first  news  we  heard  on  Wednesday  was 
that  Oi-me's  case  was  very  serious  indeed,  and  we  almost, 
fear  that  his  chance  of  seeing  the  post  in  the  Dei-by 
is  hopeless.  In  spite  of  what  has  appeai-ed  in  the  sporting 
press,  we  are  assured  on  the  highest  possible  authoi-ity  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  poison  was  administered, 
to  him. 

The  Two  Thousand  morning  was  cold  and  dull,  with  a 
di-izzling  i-ain  falling  now  and  again  ;  still,  the  interest  in 
the  l  ace  was  plainly  shown  by  the  crowds  that  kept  pouring 
into  the  town.  Racing  began  at  a  c|uarter  to  two  with  <a 
Maiden  Plate  over  the  Rowley  Mile,  and  with  ten  runners 
the  race  looked  vei-y  open.  Mr.  Douglas  Baii-d's  Australian- 
bred  Mai-tindale  seemed  to  be  fighting  out  the  issue  with 
Lord  Heniy  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  jockey  seemed  to 
ease  him,  and  little  Bradford,  bi-inging  up  Merry  Scot 
on  the  Stand  side,  won  with  some  ease.  It  seems 
that  Lord  Henry  and  Maitindale  were  bumping, 
each  other,  and  had  a  slight  argument  about  it,  which  let 
up  the  winner.  Piince  Soltykoff  having  secured  the 
Wilbraham  Plate  with  Thespis,  a  move  was  made  to  the 
Paddock  to  see  the  contestants  for  the  Two  Thousand. 
The  first  horse  that  we  happened  to  see  was  Goldfinch, 
who,  however,  did  not  carry  the  confidence  of  his  stable, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  his  near  fci-eleg  was  in  a  very 
dickey  state,  for  the  sinew  seemed  much  bowed.  Bona\dsta 
is  a  gi-eat  lengthy  colt,  much  imjsroved  and  matured  since 
last  year,  and  with  the  Bend  Or  black  spots  noticeable  on 
his  quarters.  Dunure  looked  a  gentleman  all  over,  and  is 
a  particularly  good  horse  to  follow.  St.  Angelo  is  a  great 
fine  uj^standing  colt  of  the  true  Galopin  type,  and  like  so 
many  of  that  celebrated  horse's  stock  he  sweated  a  good 
deal  in  the  paddock.  Sir  Hugo  looked  well,  but  perhaps 
might  have  been  fitted  by  a  few   more   gallops.  The 
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Lovei'  is  a  veiy  iiowerfully-made  compact  colt,  and 
the  soft  condition  of  the  ground  was  supposed  to  be 
in  his  favour,  but  he  was  outclassed  in  the  company  he 
was  in  to-day.  Persistive  bore  e^adence  that  his  trainer 
liad  done  his  utmost  for  him,  and  his  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  was  present  to  see  him  run.  Scarborough  was 
very  neat  and  well-trained,  but  is  rather  lacking  in  power. 
El  Diablo  is  a  very  lengthy  wear-and-tear  looking  colt,  that 
may  do  good  service  to  his  owner  befoi-e  the  year  is  out. 
From  what  we  saw  of  the  race  it  seemed  to  us  that  St. 
Angelo  was  winning,  though  Bonavista  was  holding  a  pro- 
minent position,  but  the  former  could  not  stay  quite  home, 
and  Bonavista,  running  gamely  on,  won  cleverly  at  last  by 
a  length  and  a  half,  Cuiio,  just  in  front  of  Galeopsis,  being 
third,  half  a  length  away.  St.  Angelo  walked  out  of  the 
Paddock  after  the  race  decidedly  lame,  or  it  is  quite 
jiossible  that  he  might  have  won.  It  is  most  pro- 
liable  that  the  whole  of  the  competitor's  are  consider- 
ably infeiior  to  I'eally  good  class  thi'ee-year-olds,  and  had 
the  ill-fated  Orme  remained  well  and  come  to  the  post  in 
his  best  form,  he  would  pi'obably  have  cantei'ed  away  from 
them.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  so  good  a  spoitsman 
and  liberal  supporter  of  racing  as  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose  win  the 
Two  Thousand.  It  is  said,  we  believe  wth  truth,  that 
Lorette  gave  Bonavista  5  lbs.  in  a  trial  and  won  hand- 
somely, and  she  justified  this  in  the  March  Stakes  next  day. 

Carronade,  a  veiy  nice  stamp  of  mare,  won  the  Appren- 
tices' Plate  from  some  moderate  animals,  and  then  Castle- 
blaney,  a  slashing  Kendal  colt  fi'om  Ii-eland,  just  got  home 
in  the  Second  Welter  Handicap.  This  horse  was  sold 
before  the  race,  for,  it  was  currently  rumoured,  3,000?.  and 
contingencies,  which  seems  an  enoi-mous  price  for  a  colt  of 
his  pretensions. 

Mr.  Charles  Archer  having  secured  a  Selling  Plate 
with  Earthquake,  who  easily  defeated,  amongst  others, 
Tuesday's  winner,  Pi-imi'ose  Knight,  he  wound  up  with  the 
Heath  High  Weight  Handicap.  This  was  a  handicap  made, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Babraham  Plate  in  the  Ciuven 
Meeting,  by  three  anonymous  handicappers,  Mr.  E.  Bird 
being  in  this  case  the  successful  competitor.  Lord  Rosslyn's 
Adieu,  who  has  gi'own  out  into  a  veiy  fine  lengthy  horse, 
^vinning  very  easily,  indeed,  with  his  5  lbs.  penalty.  It  was 
very  foi'tiuiate  for  his  owner  that  he  could  not  find  a 
pm-chasei'  for  this  hoi'se  ^  hen  he  was  anxious  to  sell  him  a 
shoi't  time  ago,  foi'  it  seems  he  was  entertaining  an  angel 
luiawares.  Adieu  was  piu-chased  last  year  by  Loi'd  E-osslyn 
fi'om  the  Didve  of  Westminstei',  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  form.  Now,  howevei',  he  must  be  a  very  useful  horse, 
as  he  both  stays  and  goes  fast. 

Next  week  Ave  have  Chester.  We  ai'e  glad  to  heai'  that 
the  continuation  of  this  time-honoui'ed  meeting  is  likely  to 
be  arranged  for  soon.  We  pei'sonally  have  a  sentimental 
liking  foi'  a  meeting  that  has  for  us  such  charming  associa- 
tions, and  we  hope  it  will  flourish  in  the  future  under  new 
management.  The  Chester  Cup  will  certainly  not  produce 
a  large  field,  as  Coloi'ado's  recent  form  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  frighten  away  opposition.  ^I'hat  good  sportsman,  Mr. 
James  Joicey,  means  to  have  a  cut  at  him  with  Ramelton 
Lassie,  and  perhaps  Dare  Devil  may  have  a  try  to  check 
his  victorious  cai'eer.  It  may  be  remembered  that  we  ex- 
pi'essed  a  liking  for  the  chance  of  Colonist  when  the  accept- 
ances came  out,  and,  if  fit  and  well  at  the  post,  we 
still  think  he  will  pi'ove  a  difiicult  antagonist  for  Coloi'ado 
to  shake  ofl".  As  we  have  to  go  to  press  early,  we  are  un- 
able to  give  any  further  details  of  racing  at  Newmarket ; 
but  just  as  we  are  sending  this  away  we  hear  so  good  an 
account  of  St.  Damien's  progress  during  the  recess  that  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  lowers  La  Fleche's  colours  in  the 
Derby. 


REVIEWS. 


DIAKIES  OF  SIR  DANIEL  GOOCH.* 

IT  is  something  of  a  coincidence  that  the  publication  of  these 
very  interesting  Diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  should  have 
been  almost  simultaneous  with  the  death  of  Sir  James  Allport. 
Both  gentlemen  played  leading  parts  in  the  railway  world,  and 
did  much  to  revolutionize  the  conditions  of  railway  travelling. 
But  Gooch's  enterprise  took  the  wider  range,  and  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  projecting  and  promoting  electric  communication 

*  Diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Baronet.  With  an  Introduetory  Notice 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mai  tin,  K.C.B.    London  :  Ktgan  Paul  &  Co.  1892, 


between  England  and  America.  Moreover,  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Brunei  and  other  eminent  engineers  in  such  daring 
speculative  and  scientific  ventures  as  the  launch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  and  the  boring  of  the  Severn  Tunnel.  Sir  James  Allport, 
although  he  was  ultimately  enthroned  as  the  railway  monarch  of 
the  "  Midland,"  bad  served  various  employers  during  his  busy 
lifetime.  Sir  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attached,  from  first 
to  last,  to  the  Great  Western,  and  though  telegraphy  and 
shipbuilding  brought  distinction  in  his  late  years,  his  memory 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  Great  Western's  chequered 
fortunes  and  its  ultimate  triumphs.  In  fact,  these  diaries, 
although  simply  written,  are  really  a  thrilling  romance  of 
science,  commerce,  and  industry.  We  share  and  sympathize  in 
the  diarist's  enthusiasm  when  he  tells  of  his  early  struggles  with 
mechanical  difiiculties  which  experts  and  theorists  bad  pronounced 
insuperable;  when  he  recalls  costly  campaigns  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  and  the  fierce  battles  of  the  broad  and  the 
narrow  gauges ;  above  all,  when  he  transports  us  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  where  the  experiment  is  being  tried  on  a  gigantic  scale 
whether  the  laying  of  an  ocean  cable  is  practicable.  And  the 
stakes  are  heavy  in  that  risky  game,  for  his  professional  reputa- 
tion, with  more  than  a  million  of  money,  are  being  hazarded. 

There  is  romance  even  in  the  reminiscences  of  Gooch's  very 
early  life.  Like  George  Stephenson,  Grainger,  Bewick,  and 
many  another  distinguished  self-made  man,  he  was  born  in  the 
North-country,  not  far  from  Newcastle.  He  was  sent  to  a  school 
where  almost  all  the  pupils  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they 
used  to  ride  to  class  on  ponies  and  donkeys.  So  some  thirty 
quadrupeds  were  stabled  in  the  spacious  outbuildings  attached 
to  the  school.  In  his  boyhood  the  Northumbrian  village  was 
often  the  scene  of  sharp  skirmishes  between  the  Excisemen  and 
the  bands  of  smugglers  who  carried  whisky  over  the  Border. 
He  remembered  the  resurrection-men  too,  and  saw  Hare,  the 
associate  of  Burke  in  the  Edinburgh  atrocities,  hunted  through 
Bedlington  by  the  excited  villagers.  Yet  it  may  have  been  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity;  for  the  suspected  person  gave  his 
pursuers  leg-bail,  and  was  neither  lynched  nor  brought  before 
the  justices.  The  bent  of  the  boy's  genius  showed  itself  soon. 
When  barely  twelve  his  father  delighted  him  with  the  present  of 
a  lathe  and  a  box  of  tools.  As  for  his  studies,  he  was  almost 
obnoxiously  industrious,  and  he  made  his  methodical  arrangements 
in  Hibernian  fashion  ;  for  he  would  sometimes  take  breakfast 
before  going  to  bed  in  order  to  save  time  next  morning.  No 
wonder  that  George  Stephenson,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
"  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  me  by  taking  me  on  his 
knee  and  talking  about  pits,"  &c.  He  well  remembered  hearing 
Stephenson  discuss  the  "  waggon-ways  "  which  were  the  future 
railways,  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  straight  iron  rail.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  great  iron  works  of  Tredegar, 
where  his  intelligence  and  assiduity  made  him  friends  among  the 
managers.  He  recommends  every  young  engineer  to  study  in  a 
great  school  of  the  kind.  But  in  a  passage  which  reads  like  a 
variation  on  the  old  "  nothing  like  leather "  story,  he  lays  it 
down  that  every  Englishman  ought  to  understand  mining  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Already  at  Tredegar  he  had  invented 
an  engine,  to  be  driven  by  galvanism  instead  of  steam.  Shortly 
afterwards  as  agent  for  a  firm  at  Gateshead  he  was  brought  into 
relations  with  Brunei  and  the  Great  Western  directors  when 
applying  for  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  engines. 

In  1837  he  received  through  Brunei,  although  barely  of  age, 
the  post  of  chief  locomotive  engineer  on  the  infant  Great  Western. 
Thenceforth  admiration  and  gratitude  closely  allied  him  to  Brunei 
in  all  the  great  inventor's  audacious  and  original  conceptions. 
He  was  soon  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  gauges,  when  it  was 
I  boldly  estimated  that  the  new  engines  on  the  broad  rails  might 
'  possibly  attain  a  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour.  When  the  first 
section  of  the  line  was  opened  from  London  to  Maidenhead,  there 
were  only  seven  engines  which  were  at  all  trustworthy.  Even  these 
were  fragile,  aiid  the  service  was  rough.  His  nights  were  spent 
in  the  engine-house  at  Paddiugton  repairing  the  damages  of  the  day, 
in  readiness  for  the  morrow's  work.  Before  the  broad  gauge  was 
finally  decided  upon  many  eminent  authorities  were  called  into  con- 
sultation. There  is  one  amusing  example  of  the  conflict  of  theoretical 
calculation  and  practice.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Lardner  confidently 
declared  that  "the  'North  Star'  could  only  at  45  miles  per  hour 
draw  a  load  of  l  5  tons.  I  tried  her  next  day  and  took  50  tons." 
In  1844  the  railway  was  opened  to  Exeter,  where  a  great  banquet 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Gooch  himself  drove  the 
special  trains,  from  and  to  London,  doing  the  distance  either  way 
in  about  five  hours,  which  was  considered  no  small  triumph  for 
the  broad  gauge.  Yet,  soon  afterwards,  he  had  arranged  the  first 
regular  express  service,  timed  to  deliver  the  passengers  in  four 
hours  and  a  half.  Summing  up  the  question  of  gauge,  he  is  com- 
'  pelled  to  admit  that,  seeing  a  common  system  for  inter-communi- 
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cation  had  become  indispensable,  the  adoption  of  the  nan-ow 
gauge  was  unavoidable.  However,  the  prolonged  and  embittered 
contest  was  productive  of  great  good,  for  it  had  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  the  invention  of  the  competing  engineers. 

From  the  first  he  was  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  un- 
fortunate Great  Eastern,  which,  though  an  engineering  success, 
was  commercially  a  disastrous  failure.  He  shipped  in  her  as  one 
of  the  directors  on  the  trial  cruise  to  New  York.  The  travelling 
public  and  the  mercantile  houses  showed  profound  distrust.  She 
carried  no  goods  and  few  passengers,  and  it  was  only  by  showing 
her  for  money  at  New  York  that  she  cleared  her  heavy  American 
expenses.  In  fact,  the  officials,  even  in  British  colonies,  seem  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  her  abnormal  size  to  make  abnormal 
charges ;  and  at  Halifax,  for  light  dues  alone,  the  harbour  bill 
was  350/.  After  various  vicissitudes  the  great  ship  came  to  the 
hammer,  and  Gooch,  with  some  others  of  the  large  bondholders, 
picked  her  up  surprisingly  cheap.  They  were  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
8o,oooZ.,  and  she  was  knocked  down  to  them  fur  less  than  a  third 
of  the  money.  As  Chairman  of  the  New  Ship  Company,  he  had 
her  chartered  immediately  to  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company, 
in  which  he  was  likewise  interested.  Thenceforward  the  diaries 
are  in  great  measure  the  record  of  the  difl'erent  Atlantic  cable- 
laying  expeditions,  with  their  delays,  difficulties,  disappointments, 
and  triumphs.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his  starting  on  the 
first  of  these  expeditions  he  was  returned  member  of  Parliament 
for  Cricklade.  But,  though  he  appreciated  the  honour,  the  elec- 
tion had  preoccupied  him  but  little  compared  with  his  anxieties 
as  to  the  cable.  The  cool  and  unemotional  man  of  business  and 
[science  becomes  excited  when  among  the  telegraph  tanks, 
romantic,  and  chronicnlly  nervous.  The  coils  of  the  cable  lie 
heavy  on  him  when  he  tries  to  sleep,  and  at  any  critical  stage  in 
the  proceedings,  be  paces  the  deck  in  uncontrollable  agitation  and 
gloomy  abstraction.  Never,  indeed,  has  fishing  been  done  on  a 
grander  scale  or  in  a  more  sensational  manner ;  seldom  has  it 
taxed  the  angler's  perseverance  more  severely  thnn  v/hen  they 
were  dragging  for  the  fractured  line  which  had  been  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  nearer  each  successive  attempt  ap- 
proached to  a  successful  issue,  the  more  intense  became  the  strain 
upon  all  on  board,  in  fear  of  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip.  TJie- 
most  skilful  telegraphic  engineers  were  then  novices  in  prarti'ce, 
and  the  cause  of  each  hitch  or  aggravating  "  fault  "  was  a  ma(;ter 
of  anxious  speculation.  There  were  su^picions  of  foul  play,  ■which 
probably  were  quite  unfounded.  But  the  result  was  that  Gooch 
fitted  all  the  telegraph  hands  with  pocketless  costumes,  lacing 
tightly  up  behind.  We  know  not  whether  his  victims  ha^l  to 
dispense  with  handkerchiefs,  but  it  was  certain  they  could 
not  be  suborned  to  do  any  serious  mischief.  Those  directing 
the  operations  were  often  in  trouble  with  the  buoys  whiieh 
buoyed  the  broken  cables ;  but  it  was  marvellous  with  whali. 
exactitude  they  took  the  bearings  of  these,  and  "  made"  them  m 
spite  of  diift  and  fogs.  Once  when  they  had  been  fishing  and. 
hauling  for  many  days  and  catching  nothing,  the  provisions 
threatened  to  give  out,  and  then  Gooch  ejaculates  with  genuine 
pathos,  "  How  1  long  to  bo  back  to  dear  friends  in  England ! " 
But  hopes  long  deferred,  with  the  tantalizing  succession  of  dis- 
appointments, made  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  all  the 
more  gratifying.  Gooch's  services,  altogether  to  his  astonishment, 
were  recognized  with  a  baronetcy.  "  And  I  was  a  Baronet,  a 
fate  that  had  certainly  never  entered  my  head,  and  I  earnestly 
pray  that  the  dignity  may  never  he  disgraced  by  myself, 
or  those  who  in  the  course  of  nature  may  succeed  me." 
A  compliment  which  he  certainly  valued  no  less  was  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chairmanship  of  his  own  Company;  and  the  Grejit 
^^'estern  was  destined  to  make  marvellous  advances  under  his 
judicious  management.  He  well  deserved  the  testimonials  and 
the  warm  resolutions  of  confidence  which  were  voted  him  by  the 
grateful  shareholders.  The  last  important  piece  of  work  with 
which  he  was  associated  was  the  Severn  Tunnel,  and  he  was  the 
first  man  to  creep  through  the  narrow  opening  when  communica- 
tions had  been  established  between  the  opposite  shores.  The 
spring  of  water  on  the  Welsh  side  which  threatened  to  flood  the 
works  had  cost  him  infinite  anxiety  and  caused  the  original  esti- 
mates to  be  enormously  exceeded.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1885  the  spring  had  been  brought  under  complete  command 
of  the  pumps  that  were  throwing  ofi'  7,000  gallons  per  minute, 
and  be  had  taken  a  special  train  through  the  tunnel.  His  last 
(lays  were  somewhat  clouded  by  the  deaths  of  many  old  friends 
wliich  shortly  preceded  his  own.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  indc- 
fatigably  industrious  life  was  singularly  happy  and  prosperous. 
He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Clewer,  where  for  long  he  had  his  favourite  residence.  We  may 
add,  by  the  way,  that  the  introductory  notice  has  been  admirably 
done  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  knew  Sir  Daniel  well. 


KOVELS.* 

FOR  many  years  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  sacrificed  the 
novelist's  art  upon  the  altar  of  local  colour.  He  has  now 
for  a  while  deserted  his  ancient  deity,  and  in  The  Three  Fates 
professes  to  worship  the  newer  idol  ])syehology.  In  the  whole 
three  volumes  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  sacred  East.  Only  one 
character  gets  even  so  far  as  Europe,  and  then  you  are  left  in 
New  York  to  await  his  return.  Indeed,  the  book  might  have 
been  written  by  a  devout,  if  inefficient,  disciple  of  Mr.  Ho-\\  ells. 
Now,  psychology,  when  the  science  is  only  half  grasped,  is  far 
more  tedious  than  Oriental  bazaars  or  Italian  churches,  about 
which  still  hang-s  the  odour  of  romance;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  if  he 
wishes  not  to  stir  his  admirers  to  revolt,  should  return  with  all 
the  speed  Le  may  to  mystery  and  the  supernatural.  He  has 
neither  the  style  nor  the  perception  which  alone  justifies  the  novel 
of  character.  When  the  matter  is  nauglit  the  manner  must  be 
elegant,  and  readers  of  Mr,  Crawford  need  not  be  reminded  at 
this  eleventh  hour  that  literary  distinction  is  not  one  among  his 
many  gifts.  The  motive  of  the  story  is  as  simple  as  it  is  old. 
A  is  a  J  oung  man  eager  for  matrimony,  B,  C,  D  are  his  "three 
fates."  He  loves  B,  who  is  sympathetic  but  introspective,  and, 
in  turn,  he  is  adored  by  C.  Ilis  designs  upon  both  being 
frustrated,  he  harbours  in  the  end  a  hopeless  and  a  secret 
passion  for  D,  by  this  time  a  stony-hearted  widow.  To  evolve 
this  modest  plot,  the  author  has  recourse  to  such  dilapidated 
incidents  as  a  yacht  overturned,  a  stolen  will,  and  a  secret 
drawer.  Moreover,  he  introduces  a  wicked  uncle,  who  is  a 
variant  of  the  Adelphi  type.  The  characters  are  but  shadows  of 
shades.  With  so  faltering  a  hand  are  they  drawn,  that  you  feel 
their  author  was  only  on  nodding  terms  with  them  himself.  The 
springs  of  action  are  always  inadequate,  and  there  is  scarce  a 
piece  of  subtle  observation,  scarce  a  situation  inherently  right  in 
the  whole  novel.  The  action  progresses  slowly  enough — the  total 
result  of  the  first  hundred  pages  is  one  afternoon  call — and  yet 
Mr.  Crawford  persistently  interrupts  the  narrative  with  trite  and 
tedious  discourse.  There  is  an  essay  on  vanity,  there  is  the 
usual  condemnation  of  the  critic,  there  is  much  didacticism  con- 
cerning failure  in  fiction.  But  these  moralizings  are  superficial 
and  ill-expressed.  As  separate  works  they  would  hardly  have 
found  harbourage  in  any  newspaper,  and  they  afl'ord  fresh 
evidence  that  the  popular  novelist,  when  he  escapes  from  the 
narrow  gauge  of  narrative,  not  uncommonly  handles  the  English 
language  with  a  looseness  from  which  even  the  nefarious,  irre- 
sponsible critic  sluinks  in  horror. 

A  CuVfnant  with  the  Dead  is  a  far  more  amusing,  if  less  pre- 
tentious, work.  But  the  most  lenient  could  not  mistake  it  for 
literature,  and  the  author,  maybe,  has  never  heard  that  blessed 
word  psychology.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  the  most  ancient 
and  fish-like  cliches,  each  of  which  has  done  duty  a  thousand 
I  times,  and  each  of  which  has  yet  before  it  a  long  and  squalid 
'  career,  if  only  the  circulating  libraries  are  spared  us.  The 
main  outlines  are  boldly  borrowed  from  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
ahd  Gaboriau.  Of  course  there  is  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical 
Earl  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  sons  marry  beneath  them  to 
preserve  the  family  tradition  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
story.  And  of  course  there  is  the  unscrupulous  and  punctilious 
prig,  who  acts  as  conscience-keeper  to  the  noble  family,  and 
descends  at  the  proper  moment  as  the  god  out  of  the  machine. 
W'liile  one  of  the  Earl's  sons  commits  bigamy,  the  wife  of  the 
other  lies  under  suspicion  of  the  same  deadly  sin.  But  these  events 
are  so  common  that  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  put  them  on 
record.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  expert  novel-reader  that 
there  is  also  a  comic  villain  who  attempts,  for  his  own  sordid 
ends,  to  track  the  evil-doer,  and  a  transpontine  theatre,  with  its 
inevitable  gang  of  drunkards  and  blacklegs.  Then  the  little 
French  cantatrice,  with  leanings  towards  better  things,  is  she  not 
by  this  a  familiar  friend,  with  which  no  self-respecting  novel  would 
•dare  dispense  ?  And  when  the  young  woman  who  brirgs  shame 
and  dishonour  upon  the  virtuous  heroine,  by  previously  marrying 
the  heroine's  own  unlawful  spouse,  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  honest  farmer  whose  life  the  virtuous  heroine  saved 
years  ago,  do  you  not  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.^  A  more  reckless 
novelist  might  have  shocked  you  with  a  surprise.  But  Miss 
Clara  Leniore  knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  her  puppets 
move  with  that  inconsequent  certainty  which  rules  the  world 
of  fiction.  In  the  last  chapter  all  live  ha])pily  ever  after, 
as  decent  "  characters  "  arc  wont  to  do ;  the  clouds  of  bigamy 
roll  by,  and  each  man  pairs  ofi  with  his  partner  as  for  a  country 
dance.    The  style  is  as  devoid  of  expression  as  a  plank  of  timber  ; 

*  The  Three  Fates.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

A   Ci'venant  with  the  Dead.    By  Clara  Lemore.    London :  Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co. 
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aud  so  insignificant  is  the  aiitbor's  personalitj^  that  the  hook  con- 
tains no  single  line  which  the  common  three-volume  novelist  has 
not  written,  or  will  not  write.  But,  so  long  as  cheap  fiction  is 
an  article  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  will  it  remain  the 
critic's  business  to  note  its  hopeless  flaccidity. 


HISTORY  OF  SICILY.— VOL.  III.* 

KECEIVING  this  volume,  as  we  did,  almost  on  the  same  day 
as  that  which  brouglit  us  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the 
author's  death,  we  have  read  it  with  a  peculiar  and  melancholy 
interest.  Dr.  Freeman  was  not  far  oft'  seventy  when  he  began 
this  History  of  Sicily,  in  which  he  designed  to  show  how  the 
island  had  a  certain  cecumenical  position  as  a  meeting-place  of 
nations,  the  scene  of  the  lasting  strife  between  East  and  West 
from  the  days  of  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  death  of  the 
Sicilian  Emperor,  Frederic  II.  Thinking  more  of  the  importance 
of  his  work  than  of  himself,  he  began  his  book  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  finished  it  unless  an  unusual 
lease  of  life  and  intellectual  vigour  had  been  granted  him.  His 
work  has  been  cut  very  short.  Yet  even  in  its  sadly  mutilated 
form  this  History  of  Sicily  is  not  an  unworthy  monument  to  its 
author ;  it  bears  witness  to  his  invincible  industry  aud  to  the 
scholarly  and  virile  character  of  his  mind  ;  it  forces  on  lis  the 
conviction  that,  excellent  as  our  otlier  historians  may  be,  each  in 
his  own  line,  no  one  of  them  now  living  has  shown  so  wide  a 
grasp  of  European  history,  or  a  higher  degree  of  critical  power  in 
dealing  with  its  sources  ;  and  it  reminds  us  on  almost  every  page 
of  how  great  a  loss  his  death  has  brought  on  all  those  who  value 
sound  learning.  Having  said  this  much,  we  will  try  to  fulfil  our 
present  duty  by  writing  of  the  volume  before  us  not  otherwise 
than  we  should  have  written  had  its  author  been  still  alive. 

Dr.  Freeman  has  recorded  here  how  Sicily  ceased  to  be  "  a  world 
of  its  own,"  how  it  was  drawn  into  the  world  of  Greek  politics 
by  the  Athenian  invasion,  and  of  European  politics  by  tlie 
invasion  of  the  Carthaginians.  We  are  told  how  long  before  the 
Peloponnesian  War  Athens  hoped  to  gain  influence  in  Sicily,  and 
how  at  last  the  quarrels  between  the  Sicilian  cities  gave  her  an 
opportunity  for  interference.  After  a  short  war,  which  brought 
her  little  credit,  a  general  peace  was  established  in  Sicily  by  the 
wisdom  of  Hermocrates,  of  whose  character  and  statesmanship 
Dr.  Freeman  has  given  us  an  interesting  appreciation.  Mean- 
while, the  Athenians  nourished  dreams  of  Western  conquest, 
and  were  ready  to  meet  the  request  of  Segesta  to  help  her  against 
Syracuse  with  an  eager  assent.  The  preparations  for  the  invasion 
and  the  early  events  of  the  war  are  told  so  fully  as  to  be  made 
rather  wearisome,  specially  to  those  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Sixth  Book  of  Thucydides,  though  even  here  we  get  much  that 
we  would  not  willingly  spare,  as,  for  example,  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  different  plans  proposed  by  the  three  Athenian 
generals  at  Rhegiiim.  With  the  opening  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
by  the  occupation  of  Epipolag  the  story  becomes  more  stirring. 
Every  phase  of  the  siege  is  described  with  minute  care.  Dr. 
Freeman's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  enabled  him  to 
write  with  peculiar  authority  on  the  operations  round  the  city  ; 
he  has  shown  remarkable  skill  in  his  criticism  of  the  character 
of  Kicias  and  the  part  that  he  played  at  difterent  crises 
of  the  war,  and  his  account  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  dis- 
astrous attempt  of  the  invaders  to  escape,  is  not  lacking  in 
force  and  dignity  of  expression.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Athens  was 
transferred  to  the  .^gean,  and  Dr.  Freeman  has  presented  in 
as  connected  a  form  as  was  possible  the  part  taken  by  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  in  the  naval  warfare  that  followed  the  revolts  of  Chios 
and  Miletus.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Carthaginian  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Dionysius.  We  have  a 
vigorous  picture  of  the  taking  of  Selinous  by  Hannibal,  who, 
hiving  executed  his  public  mission  there,  passed  on  to  exact 
vengeance  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar 
by  the  destruction  of  Himera.  When  he  had  withdrawn  his 
forces  from  Sicily  the  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthaginians  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  it  was  continued  by  the 
"  private  crusade  "  of  Hermocrates,  and  the  story  of  his  enter- 
prise has,  as  is  noted  here,  "  the  charm  of  personal  adventure." 
His  devastation  of  the  Punic  colonies  roused  the  wrath  of 
Carthage,  and  she  sent  out  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
The  first  blow  fell  on  Acragas,  aud  it  is  from  a  contemporary, 

*  The  History  of  Siciti/  fnmi  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  lion.  D.C.L.,  LL.D  ,  Kopus  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  Collnge,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinit}'  College,  &c.  Vol.  HI. 
The  Athenian  aud  Carthaginian  Invasions.  With  Maps.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  i8c,j 


and  probably  from  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  that  there  comes  to  us 
the  moving  tale  of  the  sufi'eriiigs  of  those  who  fied  from  the 
doomed  city,  "  leaving  behind  them  their  homes  and  all  that  made 
life  pleasant,  all  the  goodly  things  of  prosperous  and  wealthy 
Acragas."  In  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Gela  prominence  is 
given  to  the  capture  of  the  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  which  was 
sent  to  Tyre  as  an  offering  to  the  mother  city  and  its  gods,  to 
receive  again  its  ancient  worship  when  in  later  days  the 
god  of  Gela  opened  the  gates  of  Tyre  to  Alexander  and  the 
victorious  Greeks.  The  strife  in  Sicily  between  the  religions 
of  Hellas  and  Canaan  is  represented  as  foreshadowing  that  later 
strife,  waged  on  the  same  soil,  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  of  which  Dr.  Freeman  hoped  to  be  the 
historian. 

As  regards  method  of  treatment,  this  volume  exhibits  in  a 
remarkable  degree  both  the  failings  and  the  excellences  generally 
characteristic  of  the  author's  w-ork.  We  have  here,  including  an 
appendix,  no  fewer  than  740  pages  given  to  the  events  of  less 
than  thirty  years,  B.C.  433-405,  of  which  five  years  are  blank. 
Here,  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  Freeman  has  endeavoured  to  impress  his 
points  on  the  reader  by  repeated  insistence  rather  than  by  incisive 
language,  and  has  shown  a  peculiar  reluctance  to  leave  a  matter 
alone  after  having  once  sufficiently  staled  its  import.  A  love  of 
comparison,  which  suggested  to  him  now  and  then,  specially 
when  writing  on  architecture,  remarks  of  no  small  value,  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  unduly ;  for,  apart  from  any  political  con- 
siderations, no  instruction  can,  we  think,  be  derived  from  com- 
paring events  so  wholly  dissimilar  as  the  Athenian  invasion  of 
Sicily  and  the  Crimean  War,  or  the  "medizing"  of  Sparta  and 
"the  crime  of  our  own  day,"  the  refusal  of  Lord  Salisbury  to 
allow  Russia  to  create  a  "Great  Bulgaria."  Considering  the 
scantiness  of  his  materials,  as  far  as  bulk  is  concerned,  we 
think  that  Dr.  Freeman  has  scarcely  ever  been  more  diff'use 
in  his  treatment  than  in  this  volume.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  done  better  work  of  its  kind.  This  will, 
we  believe,  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  authorities  that  he  has  used  here,  or  who  will  compare, 
say,  his  account  of  the  works  and  counter-works  round  Syracuse 
with  what  can  be  gained  about  them  merely  from  the  text  of 
Thucydides.  Dr.  Freeman  never  wrote  about  a  place  without 
seeing  it,  and  he  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  appre- 
hending all  that  a  place  had  to  teach.  As  his  two  earlier  volumes 
show,  he  knew  Sicily  well,  and  he  evidently  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse  with  peculiar  care.  It 
may  perhaps  be  urged  that  some  of  the  minute  work  that  we 
have  here  belongs  to  the  realm  of  archeology  rather  than  of 
history,  and,  highly  as  we  rate  what  he  has  given  us,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  gainsay  the  objection.  There  is  much,  however,  in 
this  volume  that  is  history  of  the  highest  and  best  sort— as,  for 
example,  his  admirable  criticisms  on  the  characters  and  aims  of 
Athenian  and  Sicilian  generals  and  statesmen,  and  his  observations 
on  the  causes  that  determined  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  Syracuse 
or  Carthage  to  adopt  some  special  line  of  policy.  While,  too, 
the  volume  presents  examples  of  Dr.  Freeman's  faults  in  style,  it 
contains  passages  at  least  as  good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Among  these  we  may  quote  part  of  his  description  of  the  last 
fight  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  between  the  Syracusau 
and  Athenian  fleets.  After  recording  some  incidents  in  the 
battle  he  writes 

'  All  this  strife,  we  must  remember,  of  human  passion  and 
human  action  went  on  under  the  clear  air  of  Syracuse,  with 
no  cloud  of  smoke  to  shroud  a  single  blow  dealt  on  either 
side.  The  ceaseless  crash  of  ships  shivered  in  pieces  and  sink- 
ing beneath  the  waters  was  the  only  sound  that  could  drown 
the  manifold  tones  ot  the  human  voice  rising  from  sea  and 
shore  in  every  note  of  hope  and  fear,  of  victory  and  defeat. 
All  was  seen ;  all  was  heard ;  all  was  heard  or  seen  by  those 
whose  hearts  and  hopes  were  in  the  strife,  by  eager  comrades 
in  the  struggle,  by  comrades  and  kinsfolk  no  less  eager  watch- 
ing on  the  shore.  It  was  as  a  show  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in 
which  the  gladiators  were  no  captives  or  hirelings,  but  the 
choicest  comrades  and  kinsfolk  of  the  spectators.  The  steer- 
men  shouted  to  one  another,  and  to  their  own  men,  so  far  as 
their  voices  could  be  heard  for  the  crashing  of  the  ships.  The 
Athenian  called  on  his  comrades  not  to  draw  back  from  the 
last  hope  of  again  seeing  their  own  land.  The  Syracusan  and 
the  Corinthian  called  on  his  comrades  not  to  let  their  foes 
escape  their  vengeance,  but  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  own 
city  by  their  overthrow  '  (p.  351). 

Nor  does  this  passage  by  any  means  stand  alone.  The  volume 
ends  with  an  Appendix  of  Kote.«,  some  of  them  of  great  value. 
The  first,  which  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  authorities  for  the 
Athenian  and  Carthaginian  invasions,  has  some  amusing  hits  at 
the  restless  ingenuity  of  a  certain  class  of  German  scholars,  who 
"  cannot  live  without  cavilling  and  guessing,"  and  a  bit  of  sharp 
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criticism  on  a  contemptuous  remark  of  Professor  Jowett  as 
to  the  historical  value  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Mr.  Jowett 
feems  to  have  forgotten  that  both  these  authors  used  such 
materials  as  they  had,  and  did  not  invent  everything  which  they 
record  but  which  is  not  recorded  by  Thucydides ;  they  compiled 
from,  among  other  sources,  the  history  of  Philistus,  an  actor  in 
some  of  the  scenes  with  which  Dr.  Freeman's  volume  is  concerned. 
The  note  on  the  speech  of  Hermocrates  at  Gela  (Thucydides, 
iv.  59-64)  affords  an  excellent  study  in  the  art  of  appreciating  the 
statements  of  an  historical  authority,  while  the  author's  critical 
acumen  and  topographical  knowledge  are  wonderfully  displayed 
in  his  discussions  on  the  walls  of  Epipolw,  the  counter-wall  of 
Gylippus,  and  the  incidents  of  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from 
Syracuse.  The  volume  contains  four  excellent  maps,  which  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  help  in  studying  the  text.  We  cannot 
end  our  review  of  this  volume  without  once  more  expressing  our 
admiration  for  the  genius  and  intellectual  energy  of  its  author,  and 
our  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  man  who  has  for  years  been  an 
ornament  to  English  scholarship,  and  whose  name  and  fame  stand, 
and  always  will  stand,  deservedly  high  both  in  this  and  in 
foreign  countries  among  all  qualified  to  judge  of  excellence  in 
historical  work. 


LAND." 

THIS  is  an  ambitious  book  upon  an  ambitious  subject.  It 
contains  more  than  ninety  chapters  and  more  than  nine 
hundred  pages,  and  it  is  by  fifty-seven  authors — at  the  very  least, 
fifty  too  many;  not  that  fifty  of  them  do  not  understand  the 
questions  of  which  they  treat;  quite  the  contrarj' — but  the 
result  of  employing  so  many  contributors  is  the  production  of  a 
series  of  short  articles  with  little,  if  any,  relation  to  each  other, 
rather  than  a  continuous,  cohesive,  and  systematic  treatise.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  that  this  bulky  volume  can  be  in  any 
measure  a  reprint  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  that  world- 
renowned  journal  the  Land  Roll,  Perish  such  a  thought !  One 
thing  is  certain,  however — namely,  that  it  is  a  book  written 
avowedly  with  an  object.  The  editor  tells  us  that  "the  daily 
papers " — thank  goodness,  the  weekly  journals  are  innocent — 
the  "  magazines,  books,  reports.  Parliamentary  debates,  &c." 
have  made  the  public  "  familiar  with  depreciative  expressions 
on  the  subject  of  the  reduced  value  of  our  British  broad  acres." 
The  eti'ect  of  "all  this  pessimism"  has  been  "an  alienation  of 
capital  from  the  soil,  and  millions  sterling  have  been  diverted 
into  joint-stock  investments,"  of  which  a  large  number  have 
turned  out  so  badly  that  private  individuals  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  nation  has  been  injured.  The  moral  of  all  this  is, 
that  we  ought  to  sell  our  wretched  Stock  I^xchange  securities, 
and  buy  land  with  the  money,  and  not  only  buy  land,  but  buy  it, 
as  ten  pages  of  advertisements  (the  only  advertisements)  at  the 
end  of  the  book  instruct  us,  from  Messrs.  Dowsett  &  Co.  (estab- 
lished 1859),  Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Surveyors, 
3  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.  Chapter  xvii.  of  the  book,  al- 
though not  professedly  an  advertisement,  and  headed  "  Land  as 
a  Luxury.  By  C.  F.  Dowsett,  F.S.I.,"  is,  in  reality,  what  would 
be  called  in  America  one  of  the  "tallest"  things  in  advertising 
that  we  have  ever  met  with.  It  describes  the  advantages  of  an 
estate  in  Wales  "  which  I  now  have  for  sale."  This  estate  is 
"  majestically  picturesque,"  and  has  a  "  magnificent  contour." 
It  is  a  "majestic  mass  of  country,"  and  it  forms  "one  of  the 
most  romantic  bits  of  scenery  in  the  British  Islands."  The 
writer's  only  regret  is  his  own  "  inability  to  give  that  graphic 
touch  of  representation  which  would  make  a  reflective  mind 
picture  faithfully  its  claims" — and,  of  course,  bay  it.  "It  em- 
braces ponderous  masses  of  indistinct  interminable  mountain," 
and  a  view  of  "  the  mighty  Atlantic,  where  vision  is  lost,"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bargain.  There  is  a  "  snug  residence,"  and  there 
are  "  lakes,  tarns,  pools,  rivers,  rivulets,  streams,  rills,  cataracts, 
waterfalls,  cascades,  mountains,  hills,  peaks,  passes,  plains,  preci- 
pices, tors,  slopes,  declivities,  crests,  coombes,  daigles,  exposed 
blutl's,  secluded  dells,  ridges,  knolls,  gullets,  islets,  nooks,  caves, 
craggy  pastures,  plantations,  wild  tracts,  cultivated  enclosures, 
fertile  valleys,  and  almost  every  form  of  change  into  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  phenomenally  or  commonly  disposed."  All 
this  lot  is  to  be  sold  for  the  mere  nominal  sum  of  25,000/. 
(Descriptive  catalogue,  entitled  Land,  price  27s.  6d.) 

The  medical  men  who  have  been  invited  to  expatiate  upon 
the  healthiness  of  country  and  farm  life  somewhat  qualify  their 
panegyrics.  It  is  a  mistake,  they  tell  us,  to  suppose  that  country 
air  is  perfectly  pure  ;  to  obtain  that  "  we  must  either  go  out  to 
eea  or  ascend  five  or  six  thousand  feet  into  the  mountains."  As 

*  Land  :  its  Attractions  and  Jiiclies.  Bv  Fiftj--seven  Writers.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Dowsett,  F.S.I.   London :  The  "  Land  KoU  "  Oilice.  1892. 


to  the  farmyard,  it  "is  a  standing  centre  for  the  production  of 
disease,  and  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  extending  probably  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  sent  to  the  metropolitan  markets,  must 
have  a  considerable  origin  in  this  central  source  of  evil."  Worst 
of  all,  "  human  beings  resident  near  these  places  are  injured  by 
malarious  influences."  In  the  chapters  upon  what  is  here  called 
"  rurality "  there  are  very  lengthy  quotations  from  Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Tennyson,  and  the  Bible.  There  is  much, 
too,  about  "  the  home-going  diapason  of  the  dove,"  the  notes  of  the 
blackbird,  "  now  akin  to  the  weird  themes  of  Chopin,  now  to  the 
ravishing  melodies  of  Schubert,"  "  the  great  laboratory  process 
whereby  the  earth  provides  her  vegetarian  annual  banquet,"  and 
things  of  this  sort.  The  highest  flights  of  rhetoric  are  attained 
by  a  Mr.  John  Jones.  He  writes  of  "  the  great  concave  of  the 
hemisjjherical  sky,"  "  our  own  ocular  configuration,"  "  the  solid 
compact  of  tubular  fibres  which  build  up  the  timber  trunks,"  and 
other  objects  which  "yield  surprises  to  the  observer,"  and  "ex- 
pand and  exalt  the  thoughts." 

In  Section  III.  we  descend  to  lower  and  sterner  things.  Lists 
are  given  us  of  joint-stock  Companies  which  have  been  wound  up 
or  are  in  liquidation,  or  whose  shares  have  greatly  depreciated  in 
value ;  we  are  told  that  6,000,000/.  was  lost  through  the  failure  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  that  "the  British  public  has  lost 
80,000,000/.  sterling  in  Portugal,"  and  that  there  has  "been  a  loss  to 
the  holders  of  258,000,000/.,  sterling  and  interest"  (sic),  in  "the 
foreign  debt  of  Spain."  Hence  it  follows — at  least  the  editor 
appears  to  wish  us  to  infer  as  much — that  we  ought  never  again 
to  invest  our  money  in  anything  but  land.  With  all  these  long 
lists  of  losses  over  stocks  and  shares,  none  are  given  us  of  losses 
over  landed  property ;  and  the  reason  is  that  "  we  have  heard 
enough  of  depreciated  land  values."  We  are  likely  to  hear  a 
good  deal  more  of  them  if  people  speculate  so  freely  in  land  as 
certain  writers  would  seem  to  wish.  The  late  Professor  Rogers 
is  quoted  as  having  stated  that,  if  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
two  capitalists  had  each  invested  100,000/.,  the  one  in  the  funds 
and  the  other  in  land,  they  would  both  have  obtained  about  the 
same  returns  to  start  with,  but  that  the  living  heir  of  the  one 
would  now  be  receiving  about  60,000/.  a  year,  and  that  of  the 
other  only  about  2,500/.  This  may  be  all  very  true  and  very 
well ;  the  question,  however,  with  which  capitalists  have  to 
deal  is,  not  whether  land  was  a  good  investment  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  but  whether  it  is  a  good  investment  at  this 
particular  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  many  in- 
stances it  ought  to  be  an  admirable  one,  if  Mr.  Dowsett  is  right 
in  believing  that  "  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  sesthetical 
will  influence  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  as 
well  as  for  the  beautiful  in  art."  It  is  a  pity  that  a  point  of  such 
importance  as  the  advisability  of  purchasing  landed  property 
should  be  dealt  with,  as  it  is  in  this  book,  in  a  spirit,  on  the  one 
hand  so  childish,  and  on  the  other  so  one-sided.  Everybody  who 
has  honestly  faced  the  matter  is  aware  that  in  these  days  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  that  some  properties  are  almost 
unsaleable,  while  others  fetch  higher  prices  than  ever,  and  that  if 
money  is  worse  than  wasted  when  invested  in  land  in  certain  locali- 
ties, there  are  estates  at  this  moment  in  the  market  which  are 
likely  to  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  a  purchaser  who  has 
suificient  capital,  energy,  and  patience  to  buy  and  develop  them. 

If  a  reader  picks  and  chooses  with  care,  he  may  find  several 
interesting  and  instructive  chapters,  or,  rather,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say,  articles,  in  the  course  of  this  book.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  one  on  the  Irish  Land  System,  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell  ;  on  Egyptian  Lands,  by  Professor  Robert 
Wallace;  on  Fruit-G rowing,  by  Principal  Bond,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural College;  on  Ancient  Lands,  by  Professor  Sayce ;  on 
Dairy  Farming,  by  Professor  Long;  on  Geological  Subjects,  by 
Professor  Logan  Lobley  ;  on  Tumuli  and  Sundry  Excavations,  by 
Mr.  Walford  ;  and  several  others.  The  misfortune  is  that  most 
of  the  best  articles  are  too  short,  and  that  many  of  the  worst  are 
too  long.  In  some  cases,  again,  a  single  article  is  allotted  to  each 
of  two  subjects,  one  of  which  might  have  been  disposed  of  in  an 
even  shorter  space,  if,  indeed,  it  was  worth  noticing  at  all  in 
this  particular  book,  whereas  half  a  dozen  articles  would  not 
have  been  too  much  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
in  a  book  on  Land,  one  would  naturally  expect  a  large  proportion 
of  the  work  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sheep,  considering  the 
enormous  acreage  of  the  British  islands  allotted  to  pasturage  for 
those  animals  ;  one  might  also  have  anticipated  a  lengthy  section 
on  Shire  and  Clydesdale  horses,  since  they  are  the  only  livestock 
which  bring  in  very  remunerative  prices  to  breeders  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  What  do  we  find  ?  That  out  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  one  pages  of  this  volume,  only  three  are  given  exclusively  to 
the  subject  of  sheep,  and  a  like  number  to  that  of  horses !  Yet 
twenty-seven  are  allotted  to  a  chapter  on  "  Some  of  the  Poets  on 
the  Country,"  by  a  young  lady  from  Girton  College,  aud  a  dozen 
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to  one  on  "  The  Primeval  Command  and  the  Prophetic  Promise," 
■which  is  practically  an  exposition  of  the  biblical  books  of 
Genesis  and  Revelation. 

One  of  the  roads  to  fortune  to  -which  impoverished  landowners 
and  farmers  have  been  directed  of  late  by  all-knowing  people  has 
been  fruit-growing,  and  -we  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  say  a 
word  against  that  form  of  industry  where  it  is  skilfully  and 
judiciously  followed  in  a  suitable  soil  and  neighbourhood;  those 
who  contemplate  embarking  in  that  branch  of  agriculture,  or 
rather  horticulture,  however,  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  what 
Principal  Bond  says  about  the  occasional  and  inevitable  gluts  in 
the  fruit-market.    He  tells  us  that  he  has  known  strawberries 
to  be  selling,  on  such  occasions,  at  only  a  penny  a  pound  whole- 
sale, when  they  were  being  retailed  at  a  shilling  a  pound  in 
London.    As  to  shorthorns,  it  is  useless  to  talk  now  of  a  cow 
having  once  realized  7,000  guineas,  and  of  bulls  and  heifers  fetch- 
ing several  thousands  apiece.    It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  Queen's 
sale,  the  other  day,  a  bull  made  1,000  guineas;  but  it  was  a 
most  exceptional  price,  and  it  is  notorious  that  pedigree  short- 
horns have  been  selling  lower  of  late  than  at  any  other  period 
since  the  formation  of  the  Shorthorn  Society,  twenty  years  ago. 
The  articles  on  Forestry  and  Arboriculture  should  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  owners  of  property  in  certain  districts  in 
Wale.s,  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  England  also. 
We  will  say  once  more  that  Land  contains  a  good  deal — we  would 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  great  deal — that  is  worth  reading,  yet 
we  do  not  prt  phesy  that  it  will  very  often  be  taken  down  from  a 
bookshelf  by  either  the  landowner,  the  intending  purchaser,  the 
farmer,  the  politician,  or,  indeed,  anybody  else.    In  conclusion, 
we  may  observe  that  it  has  one  advantage  over  other  books  on 
the  land  question,  in  that  it  ends  by  informing  us  how  landed 
property  will  be  divided  after  the  Second  Advent ;  it  even  pro- 
mises us  "something  analogous  to"  the  "occupation  of  land" 
"  in  the  Heavenly  realm." 


SUCCAT.* 

TOURING  that  very  uninspiring  and  not  very  instructive  con- 
troversy  concerning  the  best  hundred  books,  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
depreciating  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  wrote  with  great 
truth,  "  There  are  many  saints  whom  it  is  much  more  desirable  to 
know  the  history  of,  St.  Patrick  to  begin  with — especially  in  modern 
times."   That  the  same  writer  should  have  stood  godfather  to  the 
new  Life  of  the  Irish  Apostle  is  singularly  appropriate.  Certainly 
there  are  few  saints  whose  name  brings  up  so  many  unpleasant 
associations— Orange   riots.  Nationalist  meetings,  and   a  large 
consumption  of  liquor.    It  was  rioting  and  intemperate  speak- 
ing and  Irish  savagery  generally  that  St.  Patrick  made  it  his 
mission  to  abolish.    But  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  his  festival  is 
made  an  excuse  in  America  and  throughout  the  British  Isles  for 
an  exhibition  of  those  disagreeable  qualities  that  have  become  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Irish  nation.    Doubtless  a  knowledge  of  these 
characteristics  induced  the  compilers  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book 
to  exclude  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  from  the  black-letter  saints, 
and  not  from  any  scepticism  with  regard  to  his  existence  or  the 
miracles  recorded  of  him.    For  many  far  less  authentic  names 
have  been  retained,  as  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Faith.  However  this 
may  be,  though  it  has  seldom  been  a  matter  of  comment,  the  17th 
of  March,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  though  recorded  in  the  faithful 
Whitaker,  remains  a  blank  in  the  official  calendar  of  the  Church 
of  England.   Wheatley,  explaining  why  certain  black-letter  saints 
are  retained,  says,  "It  was  for  the  sake  of  such  tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen,  and  others  as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  their  tutelar  saints,  as  the  Welshmen  do  St.  David,  the  shoe- 
makers St.  Crispin."    This  applies  equally  to  St.  Patrick,  the 
Cinderella  of  the  British  Martyrology.    Though  he  is  invoked 
by  Prince  Hamlet,  English  laymen,  we  fear,  have  very  hazy  ideas 
about  him.    They  associate  his  name  with  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom  or  the  great  Dean,  and  collectors  of  prints  are 
familiar  with  his  figure  trampling  on  the  reptiles  and  toads  he  is 
said  to  have  expelled  from  Ireland.    Then  there  is  the  old  sham- 
rock story,  too  often  repeated,  which  probably  completes  their 
knowledge  (or  ignorance)  of  St.  Patrick.    So  if  we  ditler  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Whistler's  noctures,  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  "  of  the  books  that  are  not  written,  and  ought  to  be 
written,  is  a  Lite  of  St.  Patrick."   Mgr.  Gradwell  has  fulfilled 
the  task,  and  all  praise  be  to  him  for  the  care  and  time  he  has 
devoted  to  writing  from  so  scanty  materials  a  very  readable  and 
valuable  biography.    Other  lives  there  are,  but  we  know  of  no 
other  equally  accessible  that  contains   so  much  new  matter. 
Mgr.   Gradwell  has   managed   to  establish  several  points  in 
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the  Saint's  life  beyond  the  region  of  doubt ;  but  we  do  not  think 
he  has  proved  his  birthplace  to  be  Kilpatrick,  or  that  "  there  is 
literally  nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  of  any  other  theory."  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  though  he  is  not  considered  an  authority  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  has  just  as  many  arguments  for  placing- 
the  event  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  which  he  identifies  with  Bonavem 
Tabernice,  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  himself  tells  us  his  father 
was  a  deacon.  The  oft-quoted  passage  in  the  Covfessions — "  Et 
iterum  post  paucos  annos  in  Britanniis  eram  cum  parentibus  meis 
qui  me  ut  filium  susceperunt " — is  capable  of  any  interpretation. 
In  Britanniis  is  too  vague  a  locality  to  get  very  heated  about ; 
but,  if  it  includes  part  of  Gaul,  the  relationship  between  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Patrick  Mgr.  Gradwell  is  so  anxious  to  establish  is 
far  more  plausible.  It  is  really  of  little  importance  where  he 
was  born. 

W^e  wish  Mgr.  Gradwell  had  excluded  from  his  book  the  long  and 
unnecessary  description  of  Glasgow  past  and  present,  together 
with  the  speculation  as  to  whether  St.  Patrick  was  sensible  to  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery,  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  in  particular.   His  endeavours  to  throw  round  a  family 
of  fourth-century  Christians  the  lurid  light  of  domesticity  is  a 
terrible  failure.    In  trying  to  make  St.  Patrick  a  picturesque 
young  Christian  he  presents  us  with  an  apocryphal  schoolboy 
from  Stonyhurst,  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  on  the 
future  policy  of  the  Vatican.    His  intention  was  to  give  vrai- 
semblance  to  the  narrative,  for  he  conscientiously  reminds  us 
that  this  is  only  his  conception  of  St.  Patrick's  character,  and  he- 
carefully  excludes  all  palpable  legend.    If  the  volume  had  been 
reduced  in  size,  it  would  have  been  twice  as  readable  as  it  already  is. 
Yet  those  delightful  stories  that  Jocelin  of  Furness  records  with- 
out a  blush  are  regrettably  absent  in  a  book  intended  for  a  modern 
Roman  Catholic  public.    One  of  them  has  always  seemed  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  very  early  Italian  pre-Raphaelites.    "  Certain  Magi 
were  called  to  a  contest  with  St.  Patrick.    One  Lorm,  held  in 
much  esteem  as  a  first-rate  medium,  invoked  the  spooks,  and  by 
their  aid  rose  in  the  air.    St.  Patrick  thereupon  prayed  that  he 
should  be  punislied,  and  angelic  hands,  flinging  a  snowball  from 
Heaven,  brought  him  to  the  ground  again  an  unrecognizable  mass 
of  adipose  deposit."    The  story  is  quoted  with  some  irritation  by 
the  unsympathetic  Mr.  Baring-Gould.    Nor  does  Mgr.  Gradwell 
deign  to  mention  the  mysterious  Patrick's  Purgatory — the  cavern 
behind  the  high  altar  at  Lough  Derg,  which  once  had  a  repu- 
tation in  Europe  unsurpassed  by  that  of  Lourdes  to-day,  and 
which  gave  to  Calderon  a  subject  for  one  of  his  finest  dramas. 
Of  course  Mgr.  Gradwell  is  not  writing  for  a  generation  that 
read  and  accepted  the   immortal  Golden  Legend  of  Jacob  de 
Voragine,  with  all  its  naive  stories,  where  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  banishes  ridicule.    Still  we  must  have  something  more 
besides  the  metallic  chronicles  of  Alban  Butler,  whose  style  never 
soared  above  a  newspaper  police  report. 

At  all  events,  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick  cannot  now  be  said  to 
be  dimmed  with  legend  or  hidden  by  tradition.  If  his  reputation 
has  suiJered,  it  is  rather  by  the  fumes  of  unexploded  dynamite 
than  by  a  too  lavish  use  of  incense  among  the  people  whom  he 
converted.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  latest  biographer  could  not  have 
found  any  picture  of  him  as  a  frontispiece  instead  of  a  dull  and 
unconvincing  map.  Though  Mrs.  Jameson  was  unable  to  find  any 
for  her  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  we  know  of  two— one  by 
an  imitator  of  Hollar,  and  another  wrongly  ascribed  to  Callot. 
At  least  some  modern  artist — as  Mr.  Burne  Jones  or  Mr.  Walter- 
Crane — might  have  been  found  to  represent  St.  Patrick  welcoming 
back  to  the  Emerald  Isle  the  toads  and  reptiles  of  the  National 
League  and  the  vermin  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  For  that  is  what 
we  are  led  to  expect  after  the  next  general  election  ;  and  we  are- 
nothing  if  not  Symbolists. 


KALM'S  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND  IN  1748.* 

rri  HE  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  beyond  the  immediate 
-■-  reach  of  the  critic.  Born  in  1716,  he  studied  at  Abo  in 
Sweden,  attracted  the  attention  of  Linnoeus,  became  a  first-rate 
botanist,  travelled  in  Russia,  and  spent  more  than  five  months  in 
England  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  His  object  -vN-as  to  collect 
statistics  and  make  a  minute  and  detailed  survey  of  the  system  of 
English  agriculture  in  existence  at  that  time.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
his  experiences  were  confined  to  the  home  counties,  and  especially 
to  certain  places  in  Bedfordshire,  Essex,  and  Kent.  But  there 
never  was  a  man  who,  within  a  limited  area,  took  greater  pains 
to  ascertain  and  record  rural  facts  and  statistics,  or  who  brought 
more  intelligence  to  bear  on  a  subject  for  which  he  had  been  in  a 
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measure  prepared  by  his  previous  training.    The  word  "  agricul- 
ture "  "  surprises  by  himself"  a  study  of  no  inconsiderable  mag- 
nitude, and  though  we  meet  with  some  amusing  notes  of  the  dress, 
the  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  social  customs  of  our  forefathers, 
the  staple  of  the  work  is  the  farm  and  the  plough.  It  is  a  Georgia 
in  prose.  Kalm,  it  seems,  published  three  volumes  in  his  lifetime, 
one-half  of  which  related  to  America,  and  he  had  accumulated 
ample  materials  for  a  fourth  volume,  but  they  were  burned  in 
1827.    What  we  have  before  us  is  a  translation  of  the  whole 
of  Kalm's  first  volume  and  some  hundred  pages  of  his  second. 
"We   understand   from  Mr.  Lucas   that   this  part  has  never 
before  been  translated.     The  voyage  in  America  was  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr.  J.   Relnhold  Forster  in  the  last  centviry, 
and  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  by  bibliophiles  who  know  where 
to  look  for  it.    Mr.  Lucas,  who  is  doubtless  well  qualified  for  his 
task,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  Swedish  terms  and 
phrases  in  very  many  instances.  lie  is  not  content  with  informing 
us  that  meadows  are  dngar  and  ploughed  fields  akrar  in  the 
original ;  that  a  dike  is  dihon  and  vallar  (vallum  ?)  means  a  wall. 
He  gives  us  whole  sentences  in  pure  Swedish  in  nearly  every 
page,  fortunately  with  what,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  a  literal 
translation.    The  work  is  consequently  not  merely  an  account  of 
English  agriculture,  but  an  elementary  exercise  in  Swedish  nouns 
and  verbs.    With  comparatively  small  labour,  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  Ollendorfl"  series.    This  new  feature,  if 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Continental  languages  more  generally 
studied,  such  as  French,  Italian,  and  German,  might  provoke 
criticism.  In  a  language  such  as  Swedish,  known  to  few  English- 
men, it  has  certainly  imparted  an  additional  zest  to  what  is  in 
itself  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  record.    Here  and 
there  the  English  equivalents  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  they 
might  have  been.    A  Carl  is  invariably  used  to  designate  Hodge, 
the  labouring  man,  who  then  earned,  we  are  told,  eightpence  and 
tenpence  a  day,  or  nine  shillings  a  week.    We  are  occasionally 
puzzled  by  the  term  "  acre-reins."    In  one  or  two  instances  it 
signifies  a  ditch.    In  others  it  is  the  balk  at  the  end  of  the 
ploughed  land  near  the  hedge,  varying  in  extent  from  two  to 
twelve  feet.    When  we  read  that  in  May  it  was  the  custom  to 
mow  the  meadows  "  which  through  the  spring  had  not  been 
baited  by  any  animals,"  we  easily  understand  that  such  fields 
had  been  kept  from  cattle  and  were  reserved  exclusively  for 
hay.    The  river  Thames  is  not  frozen  over,  but  it  is  "  overdrawn 
with  ice."    Water  in  certain  spots  is  not  allowed  to  stand  for 
fear  it  should  become  "  acid  "  — when  "  sour  "  would  better 
have  expressed  the  writer's  meaning.    An  "adit,"  we  presume, 
is  an  entrance,  adiius,    A  "  sumpy  "  is  a  swampy  place,  by  the 
■context.    And  a  "  water-gang "  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  a 
note  tells  us  that  this  term  was  used  in  old  legal  and  other 
documents  of  the  thirteenth  century.    We  note  these  peculiar 
phrases,  while  gladly  recognizing  the  extreme  pains  which  Mr. 
Lucas  has  taken  in  the  identification  of  places,  in  the  description 
of  geological  features,  and  in  the  classification  of  plants,  crops, 
and  grasses.   Indeed,  Mr.  Lucas  at  the  distance  of  150  years  has 
followed  Kalm's  steps  like  a  detective,  and  has  been  enabled 
to  mark  the  particular  fields  which  the  writer  described,  the 
chalk  hills  which  he  ascended,  and  the  commons  where  the  same 
furze  and  broom  are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  rustic  beauty  and 
•vigour. 

We  have  said  that  Kalm's  travels  were  confined  to  the  metro- 
politan districts.  He  went  all  over  London  and  its  suburbs ; 
remarked  that  Chelsea  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  nurseries 
and  vegetable  gardens ;  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
at  Whitton ;  and  enjoyed  a  walk  in  the  open  country  be- 
tween Chelsea  and  Fulham.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Hans 
•Sloane,  then  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  At  Woodford  he  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  Epping  Forest,  and  heard  of  abundance 
of  rabbits  and  roe-deer,  though  he  saw  none.  Then  he  was 
shown  the  magnificent  palace  of  my  Lord  Tilney,  near  Wanstead, 
with  its  allees  and  promenades,  its  magnificent  paintings,  its 
splendid  tapestries,  crystal  lustres,  and  gilded  chairs.  From  the 
sight  of  this  palatial  building  he  draws  the  very  sensible  con- 
•clusion  that  owners  should  observe  moderation,  and  not  erect 
houses  too  big  for  their  properties.  This  house,  after  passing 
from  an  Irish  earl  to  Sir  James  Long,  and  thento  Wellesley-Pole, 
who  married  that  baronet's  eldest  daughter,  was  pulled  down 
in  1822-23,  ^'^'^  every  vestige  of  it  carried  away.  It  had  cost 
just  360,000/  to  erect.  From  Woodford  Kalm  went  to  Little 
Gaddesden  and  Asbridge  Park,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  and  now  owned  by  his  descendant.  Earl  Brown- 
low.  A  trip  to  Gravesend  and  Rochester  took  up  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  July,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  he  set  sail, 
"in  the  Lord's  name,"  from  Gravesend  for  Philadelphia  in  the 
good  ship  Ma7-y  Gaily,  commanded  by  Captain  Lawson. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  our  limits  to  possess  the  reader 


with  a  full  sense  of  the  minuteness  of  investigation,  the  fidelity 
of  record,  the  anxiety  to  form  just  and  trustworthy  conclusions, 
which  characterize  every  page  of  this  excellent  Professor's  notes. 
He  describes  the  whole  process  of  making  new  hedges.  He 
is  eloquent  on  their  conversion  to  stake  and  bound  fences  after 
the  shoots  have  attained  a  sufficient  growth.  He  watches  care- 
fully the  husbandmen  mowing  grass,  raking  and  drying  it, 
placing  it  on  waggons,  and  building  it  in  cocks.  The  abundance 
of  the  grass  staggered  him,  as  he  found  it  up  to  his  waist,  "  so 
thick  that  there  never  could  be  any  thicker."  He  spends  a 
couple  of  hours  in  ransacking  the  dry  hay  in  the  lathes  (barns)  or 
ricks,  and  enumerates,  with  their  botanical  and  common  names, 
no  less  than  twenty-one  diSerent  kinds  of  clover  and  grass.  He 
finds  that  beech-trees,  however  ornamental,  are  injurious  to 
hedges  and  destructive  to  crops.  He  praises  the  farmers  for  their 
wise  economy  in  the  use  of  manure — including  chalk,  lime,  and 
the  sweepings  of  roads.  The  farmhouses,  two-storied,  with  their 
tiles,  seemed  to  him  fit  for  the  residence  of  gentlefolk.  Thistles 
and  wild  poppies,  on  the  other  hand,  growing  in  rich  profusion 
on  fallow-land,  called  for  his  censure.  The  construction  of  various 
gates  for  houses,  for  barns,  and  for  fields  respectively  ;  the  process 
of  making  butter,  so  different  from  that  in  force  in  Sweden ; 
the  extraction  from  raisins  of  a  wine  almost  equal  to  Madeira ; 
the  construction  of  a  limekiln,  the  collection  of  samphire  and  its 
conversion  to  pickle  ;  the  broken  glass  on  the  walls  which  had  the 
wholesome  effect  of  keeping  off  a  thief,  or  "  cutting  his  hands  all 
to  pieces";  the  sloping  valleys,  the  hedgerow  timber,  the  water  in 
the  ponds  white  with  chalk,  the  ant-hills,  the  mole-hills,  and  the 
plague  of  rooks — all  these  and  many  other  matters  are  described, 
commented  on,  and  sometimes  pictorially  illustrated  with  a  force 
and  clearness  which  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Caird,  Mr,  Jesse  CoUings,  or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
himself. 

Divers  persons  seem  to  have  shown  much  civility  to  the 
Swedish  Professor,  and  one  Mr.  Ellis,  a  farmer  at  Little  Gad- 
desden, near  Ashridge,  was  the  source  of  some  amusement.  This 
worthy  person  had  been  an  exciseman,  and  had  then  taken  to 
farming  and  to  scribbling  books  on  Rural  Economy,  He  had  in- 
vented or  improved  a  double  Hertford.shire  plough,  than  which, 
he  averred,  nothing  more  useful  or  admirable  had  been  discovered 
since  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.  Unluckily  this  wonderful  in- 
strument did  not  work  very  well  in  Kalm's  eyes.  The  seed  would 
not  run  down  a  little  funnel ;  the  mould  board  stuck  fast.  In 
mid-furrow  the  whole  machine  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  Ellis 
in  a  whole  afternoon  had  not  managed  to  scatter  one  pint  of  seed. 
Local  farmers,  moved,  of  course,  by  spite  and  envy,  were  very 
conservative.  They  laughed  at  Ellis  because  he  sat  down  to 
write  books  instead  of  looking  after  his  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
and  because  he  had  spent  the  money  brought  him  by  two  rich 
wives  without  in  the  least  improving  his  farm.  Evidently  the 
foreigner  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  neighbours  and  rivals, 
for  Kalm  refused  a  generous  offer  to  have  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  companion 
in  a  tour  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  instruction  would  be 
given  in  rural  economy,  the  instructor  being  provided  with  a 
horse,  his  expenses  paid,  all  found,  and  a  bonus  or  remuneration 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  guineas  into  the  bargain.  "  I  thanked  him 
for  his  attention,  and  asked  him  to  defer  this  tour  till  another 
time."  Nevertheless,  the  inquiring  Swede  tried  to  pick  his 
would-be  tutor's  brains  for  details  about  sheep,  wool,  and 
grasses,  with  no  effect,  as  Ellis  had  "  never  thought  about  "  such 
things. 

To  politics  or  public  events  there  are  very  few  allusions,  though 
the  Forty-five  must  have  been  in  every  one's  recollection,  and 
the  heads  of  the  rebels  were  still  fixed  over  Temple  Bar.  Par- 
liament in  those  unobstructive  times  was  closed  by  King  George 
at  2  P.M.  on  the  13th  of  May;  and  when  the  Sovereign  entered 
his  carriage  there  was  a  shout  of  joy,  and  we  learn  that  "  God  save 
the  King"  in  Swedish  is  Gud  xdlsigne  Konumjen.  Sermons  were 
only  half  an  hour  in  length.  Ranelagh  was  pleasant  and  per- 
missible if  any  one  would  go  there  but  once  a  week  or  so ;  but  it 
was  the  ruin  of  married  ladies,  mistresses  of  establishments,  and 
young  girls  who  went  there  too  often  and  lost  all  pleasure  in 
household  duties.  The  English  custom  of  keeping  floors  and 
doorsteps  clean,  and  of  "  dighting  your  shoon"  when  you  enter 
a  house,  was  worthy  of  imitation.  Gastronomy  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  No  ragouts,  fricassees,  or  ortolans  were  seen  at  table. 
Meat  was  cooked  in  large  pieces,  and  beef  and  pudding,  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed,  were  the  staple  dishes.  Punch  was  the 
favourite  drink— far  above  all  wine,  or  "pints  beer,"  called 
"  swag."  And  men  sat  an  hour  after  eating  and  drank  to  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  absent  friends.  We  note  one  small 
error  where  Kalm  talks  of  a  penny  post,  when  he  must  mean 
the  old  twopenny  post,  that  comprised  London  and  its  suburbs. 
In  closing  this  book,  we  can  only  wish  that  Kalm  had  extended 
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his  researches  to  our  Midland,  Nortliern,  and  Border  counties. 
His  notes  of  a  conference  with  some  John  Brodie  or  some  Dandie 
Dinmont  would  have  afforded  material  for  another  excellent 
volume. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POTTERY." 

IN  this  handsome  quarto  two  enthusiastic  antiquaries  have 
endeavoured,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  a  complete  catalogue 
of  those  existing  pieces  of  early  English  pottery  which,  by  being 
dated,  named,  or  inscribed,  supply  us  with  information  about 
themselves.  Mr.  Ilodgkin  and  Miss  Hodgkin  deal  with  "  speak- 
ing" pottery,  and  leave  what  is  dumb  unchronicled.  To  give  their 
■work  permanent  interest  as  a  book  of  reference,  they  have  in 
most  cases  produced  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions,  besides  illus- 
trating their  volume  very  lavishly  with  engravings  of  entire 
pieces.  Their  scheme  excludes  porcelain  altogether,  and  deals 
only  with  what  is  properly  called  pottery.  Thus  limited,  their 
work  appeals  only  to  special  students,  and  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  ordinary  treatises  on  ceramics.  It  is  a  monograph  on  a 
certain  neglected  province  of  the  art,  here  examined  so  thoroughly 
that  it  will  probably  be  found  needless  to  explore  it  again.  As  a 
rule,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  till  well  on  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  tygs  and  posset-cups  began  to  be  inscribed,  and 
the  labours  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Ilodgkin  deal  mainly  with  the  period 
between  1620  and  1780. 

The  rough  and  illiterate  character  of  the  inscriptions  strikes 
the  eye.  A  very  large  harvest-cup  of  17 16  bears  the  following 
motto  in  shaky  capitals,  which  look  like  runes  : — "  Here  you  may 
see  what  I  requ[e]st  of  hanst  [?  honest]  gentlmen  my  baly  filed 
of  the  bast  I  com  but  now  and  then."  A  fountain  of  dark  olive- 
brown  glaze,  dated  1618,  bears  in  a  yellow  slip  this  decidedly 
cryptic  statement : — "  We  the  rit  general  jornal  ofer  the  drunkken 
regment  N.  H."  The  trouble  which  had  to  be  taken  to  make 
these  durable  inscriptions  renders  it  the  more  surprising  that 
greater  pains  were  not  expended  on  their  form.  Certain  phrases 
are  often  repeated,  such  as  "  When  this  U.  C.  Remember  me  "  and 
"  The  best  is  not  too  good  for  you."  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
evident  that  the  potter,  in  writing  his  inscription,  had  not  the 
forethought  to  see  whether  the  letters  he  proposed  to  use  would 
go  round.  A  certain  three-handled  posset-cup  tells  us  that 
"  Robart  Pool  mad  this  cup  with  a  good  posset  fill  and."  There 
was  no  more  room,  and  we  can  never  know  what  Robert  Pool 
wished  should  be  done  with  the  posset. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  piece  described  by  our  authors 
is  the  one  of  which  they  give  an  elaborate  reproduction  as  a 
frontispiece.  This  is  a  circular  plate  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
with  a  very  curious  pale-green  glaze.  Two  male  figures  in  the 
costume  of  1680,  richly  dressed,  are  represented  standing,  and 
supporting  on  their  hands  the  nude  figures  of  female  twins, 
whose  bodies  are  joined  by  a  ligament.  The  inscription  is  "  Be- 
hold to  parsons  that  are  reconsiled  to  rob  the  parents  and  to 
keep  the  child.  Here  is  gain  o'  the  broom."  The  two  "parsons," 
or  persons,  referred  to  were  Captain  Walrond  and  Sir  Edward 
Philipps  of  Montacute,  two  Somersetshire  gentlemen,  who  robbed 
a  mother  of  her  monstrous  twins,  and  made  money  by  exhibiting 
them  from  town  to  town,  by  the  help  of  a  man  called  Broom. 
This  conduct  caused  a  terrible  scandal,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the 
robbery  sank  into  poverty  and  contempt,  in  spite  of  their 
originally  high  position  in  the  county.  This  extraordinary 
specimen  is  in  Mr.  ilodgkin's  own  collection,  which  appears  to  be 
a  remarkably  rich  one. 

A  punch-bowl  in  Bristol  delft  of  1731  contains  the  following 
cheerful  doggerel : — 

J ohn  Udy  of  Luxillion 

his  tin  was  so  fine 

it  gliderd  this  punch-bowl 

and  made  it  to  shine 

pray  fill  it  with  punch 
■  lett  the  tinners  fill  round 

'  they  never  will  budge 

till  the  bottom  they  found. 

Another  inscription,  very  frequently  repeated  on  puzzle-jugs, 
was : — 

Here  gentlemen  come  try  your  skill 
I'll  hold  a  wager  if  you  will 
That  you  don't  drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  lett  some  fall. 

Finally,  here  is  a  slightly  redundant  sentiment  which  ought 

*  Examples  of  Early  Engliah  Pottery — Named,  Dated,  and  Inscribed. 
By  John  Eliot  Hodgkin  and  Edith  Hodgkin.  Privately  ptiated  for  sub- 
acribers.  1892. 


to  be  as  stimulating  now  as  it  was  when  the  mug  that  bears  it, 
among  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  figures  of  beefeaters,  and  a  hunt- 
ing scene,  was  made  at  Fulham  in  1734,  "  Come  let  us  Drink  to> 
the  Pious  Memomery  of  Good  Queen  Ann." 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  JAPAN.* 

EVERY  one  interested  in  Japanese  art  will  welcome  Mr, 
Conder's  admirable  treatise  on  Floral  Arrangement.  Like 
Mr.  Blomfield,  whose  essay  on  The  Formal  Garden  we  lately 
reviewed,  Mr.  Conder  is  an  architect,  and  can  look  at  flowers  as- 
the  framework,  or  foreground,  of  his  own  designs.  Japanese- 
floral  arrangement  is  an  exact  science  built  up  by  successive  gene- 
rations, during  many  centuries.  Its  origin  was  probably  purely 
religious,  but  gradually  domestic  shrines  were  set  up  in  imitation 
of  those  in  the  temples,  like  our  private  oratories.  Sociology 
then  crept  in,  and  now  the  Japanese  have  a  language  of  flowers- 
which  can  be  made  to  express  pictorially  all  the  graceful  social 
amenities  that  we  English  say  so  clumsily.  Out  of  the  import- 
ance which  floral  decoration  assumed  arose  a  desire  to  have 
suitable  receptacles  for  the  flowers,  and  hence  came  the  fabrication 
of  all  those  beautiful  vases  of  every  form  and  material  which  are 
the  joy  of  collectors,  and  of  which  Mr.  Conder  gives  in  his- 
illustrations  innumerable  examples. 

Of  course  in  treating  plants  pictorially  no  one  can  deny  to  the 
Japanese  a  pre-eminence  to  which  other  nations  cannot  make  even  a 
feeble  approach  ;  but  dare  we  confess  that,  enthusiastically  as  we 
admire  Japanese  art,  we  are  not  quite  convinced  that  slavishly  to 
imitate  their  manipulation  of  cut  flowers  in  house  decoration 
would  suit  our  modern  rooms.  To  dwarf  and  screw  plants  into 
attitudes  and  treble  spiral  curves  is  no  doubt  both  diflicult  and 
ingenious,  and  to  study  the  code  by  which  they  can  be  made  to 
express  a  whole  gamut  of  feeling — religious  and  social — is  most 
interesting ;  but  somehow,  to  our  benighted  minds,  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  treat  plants  as  if  they  were  bent  wood  furniture,  or 
make  flowers  into  a  code  of  signals.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  East  and  W^est  in  everything,  and  it  is  not  generally 
successful  to  transplant  customs  from  one  to  the  other.  Flowers 
in  the  hands  of  English  humans  are  naturally  gathered  into  what 
used  to  be  called  a  posy,  and  surely  a  bunch  of  fresh  primroses  or 
a  bowl  of  many-hued  roses  can  hold  their  own  with  a  branch  of 
peach-blossom,  even  though  the  dead  twigs  are  religiously  pre- 
served, and  there  are  realistic  maggots  in  the  unopened  buds.  It  is 
now  a  horticultural  and  artistic  treat  to  walk  beside  the  carriages 
on  their  way  to  a  Drawing-room  and  examine  the  magnificent 
results  of  improved  gardening  and  tasteful  arrangement.  We 
think  our  Japanese  friends  would  be  obliged  to  confess  they 
could  not  produce  such  a  splendid  variety  and  profusion. 

If  the  Japanese  arrangement  of  flowers  is  not  altogether  suited 
to  the  usual  mode  of  furnishing  our  English  homes,  we  have  at 
any  rate  much  to  learn  from  them  as  to  the  decorative  use  of 
fruit-trees  both  inside  and  out  of  doors.  Few  tow  ns  are  without 
plum  orchards,  which  attract  all  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  their 
beauty  and  delicate  perfume.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  some 
sixty  different  species  being  said  to  be  cultivated ;  and  the 
colours  range  from  white  to  dark  red,  through  every  gradation  of 
pink,  and  sometimes  green.  The  trees  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
they  can  be  dwarfed  and  potted  so  as  to  be  used  in  house  decora- 
tion. The  cherry,  though  more  beautiful,  does  not  last  so  long ; 
but  to  drive  along  an  avenue  of  the  double -cherry  in  full  bloom^ 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  at  Koganei,  near  Tokio,  must  be  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Our  climate  is  particularly  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  numberless  kinds  of  flowering  trees  which  are  not^ 
at  present,  nearly  enough  utilized  in  laying  out  public  gardens  or 
private  pleasure  grounds.  They  are  not  expensive  to  buy,  nor 
are  they  costly  to  cultivate,  nor  killed  by  frost ;  and  the  colours 
of  the  autumn  leaves  make  a  bright  spot  in  the  landscape.  They 
might  adorn  many  a  hedgerow  in  our  lanes,  and  diversify  the 
plantations  used  for  cover  to  our  game.  When  the  cherry  blos- 
soms fall  the  Wistaria  begins  to  bloom,  covering  the  open  galle- 
ries so  popular  in  Japan.  The  blossom  grows  to  a  length  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  there  is  an  idea  that  the  plant  is  strengthened 
by  rice  wine,  so  visitors  may  be  seen  emptying  their  wine-cups  at 
the  roots  of  famous  specimens,  some  of  which  are  a  thousand  years 
old.  Peonies,  the  "  flower  of  prosperity,"  the  "  plant  of  twenty 
days,"  the  "  flower-queen  of  China,"  is  a  great  favourite  amongst 
the  upper  classes  in  Japan,  and  can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  produce 
blossoms  of  enormous  size  ;  but  the  chrysanthemum  is  the  flower 
on  which  is  bestowed  most  horticultural  skill,  and  as  it  blooms 
the  longest,  and  can  be  produced  in  such  varieties  of  colour  and 
shape,  it  is  well  worth  every  attention. 

*  The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of  Floral  Arrangement.    By  J. 
Conder.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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Kakemonos,  or  pictures  on  rollers,  form  an  important  element  in 
the  arrangement  of  flower  shrines.  They  may  be  hung,  in  number 
4ip  to  four,  either  upon  the  dais  of  the  Toko-no-ma  (an  ornamental 
recess  to  be  found  in  every  important  room),  or  if  a  hanging 
basket  is  preferred,  then  they  are  suspended  from  the  lintel  or 
ceiling.  They  form  the  background,  and  the  flowers  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  lead  up  to  them  and  harmonize  with  the  designs. 
If  a  picture  represents  scenery  in  which  there  is  a  lake  or  river, 
then  water  plants  must  be  employed  as  an  appropriate  foreground ; 
but  should  flowers  be  the  motivo  of  the  Kakemonos,  the  same 
species  must  not  be  placed  in  the  vase  so  as  to  draw  an  invidious 
comparison  between  the  real  and  the  pictorial  specimens.  As  the 
pictures  are  changed  with  the  seasons,  no  incongruity  need  be 
permitted  between  them  and  the  flower  decorations. 

Mr.  Conder  gives  a  most  amusing  and  minute  account  of  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  at  a  Japanese  "  Flower  Meeting,"  when 
a  guest  is  invited  to  display  his  skill  in  flower  composition,  an  art 
cultivated  by  men  of  rank  and  learning,  and  not  considered  in 
the  least  an  efieminate  accomplishment.  The  visitor  must  leave 
his  fan  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  entering  the  reception-room,  seat 
himself  respectfully  on  his  heels  in  front  of  the  shrine.  If  there 
are  three  Kakemonos,  he  must  examine  first  the  central  one,  then 
that  to  the  left,  and  lastly  the  one  on  the  right  hand.  He  then 
is  supposed  to  signify  his  opinion  as  to  the  particular  merits  of 
the  floral  trophy.  There  are  strict  rules  as  to  the  exact  degree  of 
admiration  to  be  expressed  according  to  the  character  of  the 
■specimens.  Indiscriminating  gush  is  not  permitted  in  polite 
circles.  The  respectful  inspection  over,  and  the  proper  things 
said,  the  host  presents  to  his  guest,  on  a  tray,  cut  flowers  and 
branches,  a  knife,  scissors,  a  small  saw,  a  vase,  and  a  napkin,  at 
the  same  time  rolling  up  the  kakemonos,  "  as  it  is  considered  to 
be  demanding  too  much  of  a  visitor  to  expect  him  to  extemporise 
a  flower  arrangement  in  harmony,"  but  the  guest  may  face  the 
difficulty,  and  retain  the  unfamiliar  background.  The  master  of 
the  house  now  offers  one  of  his  most  precious  vases  suitable  to  the 
season  and  the  flowers,  and  the  visitor  pleads  his  inability  to  do 
justice  to  so  beautiful  a  receptacle,  but  if  pressed  to  make  use  of  it, 
he  must  then  take  care  that  the  arrangement  is  simple  and  unobtru- 
sive, so  as  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  vase.  When  completed, 
the  implements  are  again  arranged  on  the  tray,  with  the  exception 
of  the  scissors,  which  are  "  left  near  the  flowers,  as  a  silent  and 
modest  invitation  to  the  master  of  the  house  to  correct  faults." 
The  host  sweeps  up  the  rubbish  and  takes  away  the  tray.  The 
other  visitors,  who  have  meantime  been  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, are  now  admitted  to  pay  the  proper  compliment.  Before 
leaving,  the  artist,  unless  a  person  of  superior  rank,  takes  the 
flowers  out  of  the  vase  ;  "  it  is  considered  presumptuous  of  him 
to  quit  without  destroying  the  evidence  of  his  skill."  Should 
the  entertainer  by  inadvertence  have  supplied  scented  flowers  on 
an  occasion  such  as  an  "  Incense  Meeting,"  when  perfume  is  pro- 
hibited, the  polite  artificer  makes  no  remark,  but  snips  off"  the 
blossoms,  leaving  only  the  unopened  and  scentless  buds.  The 
flowers  must  not  be  offered  trimmed,  or  they  might  look  as  if 
they  had  been  previously  used. 

Mr.  Conder  has  had  a  difficult  task  to  collect  and  classify  in- 
formation on  a  most  intricate  subject,  so  as  to  make  it,  as  he 
does,  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  Japanese  artists. 


ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA.* 

APART  from  the  early  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar  for  whom 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  more  cause  to  be  thankful  than  it  has  for 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  His  life  covers  the  most  critical  period  in 
its  long  existence.  That  at  the  close  [of  that  period  it  was  in 
many  respects  stronger  than  at  the  beginning,  that  it  was  filled 
•with  new  energy,  and  better  prepared  to  meet  the  attacks  tof  its 
enemies,  was  largely  due  to  the  work  which  Ignatius  accom- 
plished. In  this  handsome,  and  we  may  add  too  massive, 
volume  Mr.  Stewart  Rose  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
saint's  life,  together  with  many  notices  of  the  labours  of  his  early 
followers.  Though  he  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  devout 
Homan  Catholic,  he  does  not  weary  us  with  attempts  to  make  his 
narrative  specially  edifying.  His  book  would  certainly  not  have 
lost  in  interest  if  it  had  been  constructed  on  broader  lines,  and 
the  latter  part  might  have  been  better  arranged,  lie  has  adhered 
too  strictly  to  chronological  order,  interrupting  the  story  of  a 
mission  in  one  country  to  let  us  know  what  was  happening  in 

•  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose.  London: 
Burns  k  Oates,  Limited ;  Kew  York  :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 


another,  and  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  take  up  the  broken 
threads.  Still  the  book  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  not  unworthy  of  its 
subject.  It  relates  very  few  supernatural  incidents  ;  for,  as  we 
read  here,  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  "  as  a  body  hesitate  to  claim 
for  him  the  power  of  working  prodigies,  and  he  would  himself 
have  greatly  resented  such  an  attribute."  To  his  followers  his  life 
and  the  success  of  his  work  appear  suffi  cient  signs  of  Divine  approval. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  place  of  Ignatius  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Mr.  Rose  might  with 
advantage  have  given  greater  prominence  to  this  subject,  though 
he  has  by  no  means  wholly  neglected  it.  For  our  purpose  it  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the  hierarchy 
was  deeply  felt  by  religious  men,  that  the  people  lacked  teaching, 
and  that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  had  declined.  The  old  organizations,  secular  and  monastic, 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  vigour ;  they  needed  some  fresh  incite- 
ment to  energy.  Even  so  they  could  scarcely  have  been  rendered 
equal  to  the  dangers  of  the  time,  which  demanded  an  organization 
instinct  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  religious  movement.  That 
this  was  to  some  extent  recognized  seems  proved  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Theatine  and  Barnabite  congregations.  Chiefly 
because  they  had  limited  spheres  of  action,  these  bodies  were  in- 
capable of  working  any  widespread  revival.  The  Society  founded 
by  Ignatius  knew  no  such  limits.  It  was  the  means  of  restoring 
energy  to  the  Church  at  large  ;  it  instructed  the  people  every- 
where by  preaching,  directed  men's  consciences  by  perfecting  the 
operation  of  the  Confessional,  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  young 
by  providing  them  with  capable  and  devoted  instructors,  and 
supplied  the  papacy  with  a  militia  that  knew  no  fear,  and  no  will 
save  the  will  of  its  commander. 

The  combination  in  the  Jesuit  Society  of  the  obedience  of  the 
well-drilled  soldier  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  knight  with 
devotion  to  tlie  service  of  God  may  be  said  to  liave  been  fore- 
shadowed in  the  founder's  early  life.  In  Spain  knighthood  had 
by  no  means  lost,  as  in  other  countries,  its  religious  side.  Pos- 
sessed of  all  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  proper  to  a  model 
Spanish  gentleman  of  the  time,  Ignatius  was,  even  in  his  worldly 
days,  a  religious  man,  as  well  as  a  perfect  knight.  After  record- 
ing how  he  was  led  to  renounce  the  world,  Mr.  Rose  describes 
how  he  sought  for  enlightenment  and  peace  of  soul  by  penance 
and  meditation.  While  dwelling  in  a  cave  at  Manresa  he  began 
to  compose  his  Spiritual  ISxercises.  This  famous  book,  which 
breathes  the  spirit  of  his  future  Society,  was  written  "  about  the 
time  when  Luther,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  declared  before 
Charles  V.  his  persistence  in  his  hostility  to  the  Church,"  Before 
Ignatius  left  Manresa  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Rhodes.  Though  he 
had  hung  up  his  armour  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Mouserrat,  he  was  still  a  crusader  at  heart.  He  had  already 
resolved  to  form  a  religious  Society ;  its  home  was  to  be  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  Jerusalem  he  journeyed,  intending  to  remain 
and  labour  there.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  after  a  short 
stay,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  formed  a  resolution  which  had  a 
momentous  effect  on  his  future  Society,  and,  indeed,  on  his  own 
character.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  as  a  teacher  he  determined, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  "  to  go  to  school  again."  He  broke  off  his 
life  of  enterprise,  and  even  put  a  check  upon  his  habit  of  reli- 
gious meditation,  because  he  found  that  it  interfered  with  his 
studies.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  from  exhorting  others,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  disciples,  brought  him  into  trouble.  In  Spain 
religious  enthusiasm  was  attended  by  peculiar  dangers,  and 
the  Inquisition  did  a  useful  work  in  repressing  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  alumbrados.  Justly  suspicious  of  anything  that 
savoured  of  novelty  in  religion,  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
were  sometimes  too  ready  to  listen  to  accusations  of  heterodoxy. 
At  Alcala  Ignatius  was  imprisoned  and  silenced.  He  migrated 
to  Salamanca,  and  there  he  was  again  imprisoned.  Finally  he 
entered  the  University  of  Paris,  and  there,  too,  he  suffered  per- 
secution; though  he  at  last  won  the  reverence  even  of  those 
who  had  opposed  him  most  bitterly.  About  ten  years  after  he 
had  begun  to  study,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
began  the  theological  course.  Meanwhile  he  had  formed  a  little 
association,  and  he  and  his  companions  took  the  "  first  vows  "  at 
Montmartre.  Besides  the  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty,  they 
bound  themselves,  on  the  completion  of  their  studies,  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  if  it  were  possible,  and  labour  there;  for  Ignatius  still 
hoped  to  make  Jerusalem  a  centre  for  mission-work,  and,  if  it 
were  not  possible,  to  go  whithersoever  the  Pope  might  send  them. 
When  the  appointed  time  came,  the  companions  of  Ignatius,  then 
only  ten  in  number,  began  to  preach  in  Italy,  whither  they  went 
on  their  way,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  to  Jerusalem.  Ignatius,  who 
received  priest's  orders  at  Venice,  was  kindly  received  by  Paul  III., 
though  even  in  Rome  he  met  with  some  persecution.    It  became 
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evident  that  all  hope  of  going  to  Jerusalem  irnst  be  given  up, 
and  in  1540  the  associates  added  to  their  vows  of  chastity  and 
poverty  a  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  placing  themselves 
absolutely  under  his  direction.  The  "Society  of  Jesus"  was 
constituted  by  a  Bull,  and  Ignatius  was  elected  its  Superior. 

After  his  election  Ignatius  never  left  Italy,  and  was  only  thrice 
absent  from  Rome.     The  chapters  on  his   constitutions,  his 
administration,  and  his  life  at  Rome  are  full  of  interest.  The 
mental  discipline  undergone  during  the  years  which  he  had 
devoted  to  study  was  not  in  vain.    The  student  of  chivalrous 
romances,  the  ecstatic  visionary  of  Manresa,  the  knight-errant  of 
Catholicism  appears  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  man  of 
singular  prudence  and  shrewdness.    He  bade  his  followers  dread 
rather  than  welcome  visions,  and  held  that  there  was  a  danger 
even  in  prayer,  "  lest  those  who  gave  too  much  time  to  it  might 
fancy  themselves  spiritual  and  become  obstinate."  Considering 
the  kind   of   work  that  he  planned   for   his   followers,  we 
cannot  but  reckon  his  successful  requests  that  they  should  be 
e.\empted  from  choir  duty,  from  all  employments  accompanied  by 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  from  the  regular  direction  of  nuns  as 
proofs  of  extraordinary  clear-sightedness.    He  was  skilful  in  his 
treatment  of  men,  being  gentle  with  the  young,  but  never  pass- 
ing over  insubordination,  and  promptly  dismissing  any  brother 
whom  he  saw  to  be  unfit  to  belong  to  the  Society.    From  all 
alike  he  required  a  total  annihilation  of  will,  and  repressed  in 
himself,  and  urged  his  followers  to  repress  in  themselves,  every 
manifestation  of  purely  human  feeling.    Each  member  of  the 
Order  became  a  part  of  a  vast  machine  moved  by  a  single  will. 
Always,  even  amid  the  squalor  of  his  self-imposed  poverty,  Ignatius 
retained  the  marks  of  his  noble  birth  and  knightly  education. 
In  none  of  the  many  incidents  of  his  life  that  are  recorded  here 
does  he  appear  to  have  spoken  or  acted  save  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  refinement  of  mind.    He  was,  we  are  told,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  eminently  truthful,  and  hated  language  of 
double  meaning.    A  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth 
in  importance  of  the  new  Society  is  afibrded  by  the  demand 
of  Paul  III.,  about  four  years  after  its  institution,  that  two  of  the 
brethren  should  be  his  theologians  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Its 
influence  on  the  Roman  Catholic  world  has  largely  arisen  from  its 
work  in  education.    Ignatius  impressed  on  his  followers  the 
necessity  of  being  well  furnished  with  intellectual  weapons  in 
order  to  combat  successfully  "  genius  and  learning  ranged  on  the 
side  of  heresy  or  sin."    While  he  adopted  in  his  colleges  the 
system  then  prevalent  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Jesuits, 
readily  meeting  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  the  exigencies  of 
time  and  place,  have  constantly  modified  their  methods,  though 
they  have  through  all  changes  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
their  founder.    The  work  of  education  was  for  a  time  carried  on 
amid  many  discouragements ;   for  everywhere  the  Universities 
were  jealous  of  "  the  gratuitous  and  successful  teaching  of  the 
Society."    In  Paris  the  Sorbonne  opposed  the  Jesuit  teachers,  and 
the  Parliament  soon  took  the  same  side,  and  refused  to  register 
the  King's  letters  legalizing  the  Order  in  France.  Money  injjlenty 
was,  before  long,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ignatius ;  he  spent 
it   all   on   his   seminaries   and   charitable  institutions,  living 
himself  with  some  of  the  Professed,  the  highest  grade  in  the 
Order,  at  Sta  Maria  della  Strada  on  daily  alms.     Mr.  Rose  tells 
us  much  about  the  early  Jesuit  missions.    The  Order  had  appa- 
rently most  success  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.    In  Northern 
Germany,  where  "  Catholic  teaching  had  almost  died  out,"  Peter 
Favre  efltcted  a  great  reform  among  the  clergy,  and  was  the 
means  of  preventing  the  complete  triumph  of  Protestantism  in 
Cologne,  while  in  Southern  Germany,  Canisius  and  his  com- 
panions laboured  with  success  in  Vienna  and  other  cities.  Xavier's 
work  in  India  is  spoken  of  here  with  much  caution  ;  he  died  on 
his  way  to  China,  whither  he  was  going  in  spite  of  his  knowledge 
that  he  would  forfeit  his  life  by  landing  in  the  country.  An 
attempt  to  found  a  Jesuit  mission  in  Abyssinia  seems  to  have 
been  fruitless.    Mr.  Rose's  book  contains  a  large  number  of 
illustrations,  both  whole-page  ai  d  otherwise.    Some  few  are  good 
impressions  from  copper-plates,  others  are  also  well-executed  and 
interesting.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  artist's  work  has  been 
spoilt  by  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  a  few  of  the  illustra- 
tions exhibit  faults  common  to  almost  all  drawings  founded  on 
photographs. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  LAND  LEAGUE.* 

ly/l  R.  CLIFFORD  LLOYD'S  posthumously  published  record  of 
his  experiences  and  accomplishments  in  Ireland  possesses 
an  interest  which  is  manifold,  though  on  most,  not  on  all,  sides 

•  Ireland  under  the  Land  League.  By  Clifford  Lloyd.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 


melancholy.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  premature  close  of  the 
career  of  a  public  servant  who,  despite  certain  foibles,  not  to  say 
faults,  served  his  country  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  world,  with 
almost  invariable  benefit  to  it,  if  not  to  himself.  It  is  sad,  also, 
to  think  of  the  checks  and  disappointments  which — partly  by  his 
misfortune,  partly  by  his  fault — beset  that  career.  It  is,  perhaps, 
saddest  to  think  how  much  excellent  work  that  he  did,  in  one 
place  at  least,  was  thrown  away  by  the  pusillanimity  and  self- 
seeking  of  his  superiors.  But  there  is  instruction  in  all  these 
things,  and  there  is  some  consolation  accompanying  them.  After 
all,  what  Clifford  Lloyd  did  in  Ireland  can  be  done  again,  when- 
ever the  right  man  finds  himself  with  his  hands  free  in  the  right 
place,  and  is  ready  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  what  the  right 
thing  is  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Ireland  this  book  shows 
perhaps  more  clearly  and  instructively  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  published. 

The  brief  and  modest  biography  which  precedes  the  volume 
only  glances,  discreetly  and  properly  enough,  at  the  checks  and 
disappointments  above  referred  to.    And,  indeed,  Lloyd's  Iri.sh 
career  illustrates  them  less  than  his  subsequent  sojourns  in 
Egypt,  Mauritius,  and  in  Armenia.    Yet,  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  read  between  the  lines  of  books,  this  volume  will  show  why 
his  career  ran  not  smooth  even  in  places  other  than  Mauritius, 
where  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  duty  of  every  honest 
Englishman  to  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy- — a  duty 
which,  let  us  add,  all  Sir  John's  better  subordinates,  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  whither  the  inscrutable  policy  of  the 
English  Colonial  Office  sent  him,  most  faithfully  and  punctually 
discharged.    It  may  be  a  little  doubted  whether  Lloyd  had 
judgment  enough  to  conduct  operations  on  a  very  large  scale 
and  on  his  own  responsibility.    It  is  beyond  doubt  that  he 
had  not  temper  enough  to  conduct  any  operations  where  he 
was  subject  to  immediate  or  frequent  check  by  official  superiors. 
But  his  position,  first  as  a  "  resident "  and  then  as  a  "  special 
resident  "  magistrate  in  Ireland  under  Mr.  Forster,  was  the  very 
thing  for  him.    He  was  loyally  supported  by  his  immediate 
superiors,  though  less  loyally  by  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  allowed  his  head.   He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  before- 
hand with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  to  act.  These 
circumstances  did  not  require  any  very  far-reaching  calculation, 
or  any  very  curious  considering,  and  his  duties  generally  were 
those  of  the  general,  not  those  of  the  legislator.    In  this  situa- 
tion, Lloyd's  combination  of  clear  sight  within  limits,  fertility 
of  resource,  and  absolute  unflinchingness  of  execution,  had  the 
happiest  play,  and  a  prettier  episode  in  an  uglier  story  than  his 
management  of  the  Kilmallock  district  during  the  battle  between 
anarchy  and  order  in  1 88 1-2  there  is  not  to  bo  found  anywhere. 
Had  there  been  in  1880  twenty  resident  magistrates  like  Clifford 
Lloyd  in  Ireland,  with  an  honest  Government  at  head-quarters, 
all  the  wretched  history  of  the  last  decade  had  never  been.  Had 
half  a  dozen  like  him  been  permitted  by  such  a  Government  to 
carry  out  the  "  special  resident  "  plan  loyally  for  a  few  years,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  might  not  have  been  retrieved  as 
far  as  the  new  land-legislation,  with  its  perpetual  temptation  to 
fresh  crime,  would  allow.    It  was  not  to  be.    But  it  was  possible 
for  Lloyd  to  show,  and  he  did  show,  the  true  and  only  way  to 
govern  Ireland  by  a  combination  of  audacity  a  la  Hussai-de  with 
abstinence  from  unnecessary,  especially  from  spasmodic,  severity, 
and  by  absolutely  rejecting  all  compromise  and  transaction  with 
disloyalty  and  disorder. 

It  may  surprise  some  who  do  not  know  the  Irish  question,  but 
will  not  surprise  those  who  do,  to  find  him  attacking  the  "  Castle  " 
system  rather  fiercely.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  Clifi"ord  Lloyd's 
way  to  attack  most  things  that  he  had  not  himself  devised ;  in 
the  second,  he  never  had  a  "  political  "  head,  and  does  not  seem 
fully  to  have  realized  the  difliculties  imposed  upon  Government 
in  a  division  of  a  country  which  has  Parliamentary  institutions, 
which  has  extreme  personal  liberty,  but  in  which  a  large  mino- 
rity always,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  a  positive  majority,  is  dis- 
loyal to  the  Government  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  cen- 
tralization of  which  he  complains,  the  retaining  of  all  the  guiding 
reins  in  the  "  Castle,"  the  exclusion  of  the  magistracy,  even  the 
"  resident  "  magistracy,  from  the  control  of  the  police,  and  so  forth, 
may — must — have  their  evils  ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  why  they 
were  resorted  to,  and,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  see  in  what  other 
way  the  safety  of  the  country  as  a  whole  could  be  secured. 
Decentralization,  with  the  throwing  of  large  powers  into  the  hands 
of  local  autliorities,  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  better  if  the 
local  authorities  could  always  have  been  perfectly  trusted.  If 
they  had  been  all  of  them  Cliflbrd  Lloyds,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
cellent ;  but  suppose  some  of  them  had  been  Pope  Ilennes-sys,  or, 
short  of  that,  suppose  they  had  been  easygoing  folk  who  let  their 
subordinates  do  what  they  liked  ?  There  could  be  no  security  in 
the  unhappy  temper  of  Irishmen  that  in  a  barony,  or  a  county,  or  a 
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province  the  very  mechanism  of  Government  might  not  have  been 
converted  into  the  organization  of  rebellion.  Centralization,  at 
least,  prevented  that.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  prevented  in 
other  ways,  and  better;  but  it  was  prevented,  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether reasonable  or  generous  to  find  fault  with  means,  though 
clumsy  and  improbable,  which  do  after  a  fashion  bring  about  the 
chief  end  aimed  at,  and  to  be  aimed  at,  by  them. 

But  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd's  forte  was  not  theory  or  the  criticism 
of  theory,  it  was  practice ;  and  of  his  practice  in  Ireland  he  has 
here  given  an  account,  not  decked  with  the  arts  of  the  pro- 
fessional writer,  marked,  indeed,  by  a  few  blemishes  in  writing, 
but  signally  free  from  the  far  more  serious  blemishes  of  vanity 
on  the  one  hand  and  mock  modesty  on  the  other,  and  instructive 
far  beyond  the  wont  of  such  accounts.  He  begins  by  that 
business  of  the  "  Invasion  of  Ulster,"  the  Land  League  meeting 
at  Saintfield,  County  Down,  in  which  he  was  deputed  to  protect 
the  Leaguers  (after  their  fashion  for  many  years,  they  were  only 
too  happy  to  take  the  gifts  and  blaspheme  the  givers),  and  which, 
perhaps,  first  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen  gene- 
rallv,  though  he  had  previously  done  good  service  in  Burmah. 
Then  he  transfers  his  narrative,  as  he  was  transferred  himself,  to 
Longford,  where  he  gave  the  first  sample  of  his  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  "  veiled  rebellion "  by  defeating  the  combination  for 
encouraging  Lord  Granard's  tenants  in  withholding  their  land- 
lord's dues.  It  was  after  this  that  he  was  again  transferred  to 
Kilmallock,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  notorious  Father 
Eugene  Sheehy  and  the  usual  gang  of  publicans,  moneylenders, 
shopkeepers,  and  other  genuine  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  blackguardism  which  had  accumulated  since 
Fenian  days,  one  of  the  worst  reigns  of  terror  known  even  in 
Ireland,  either  before  or  since,  had  been  established.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  his  dealings  with 
this  district,  which  in  a  very  short  time  he  reduced  to  something 
like  order. 

His  principle  was  a  very  simple  one,  which,  however,  may  be 
formulated  in  several  difierent  ways,  or  rather  in  a  series  of 
advancing  definitions.  He  saw  that  force  is  the  only  remedy  for 
lawlessness,  that  controlment  has  to  be  met  with  greater  con- 
trolment ;  that,  when  men  have  been  taught  that  it  will  be  the 
■worse  for  them  if  they  obey  the  law,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  show  promptly  that  it  will  be  worse  still  for  those  who  make 
them  disobey  it.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  ;  and  if 
he  ever  by  mishap  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  somebody  experi- 
enced a  temporary  check,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  promptly 
made  up  by  a  checkmate  to  the  other  side.  When  he  was  refused 
cars  and  horses,  he  made  no  fuss,  but  bought  cars  and  horses  for 
the  special  iise  of  the  police.  When  Father  Sheehy  blustered, 
he  arrested  Father  Sheehy,  and  sent  him  to  prison.  When  he 
was  threatened  with  murder,  he  took  every  possible  means  to 
secure  that  anybody  who  murdered  him  should  ha\  e  an  immediate 
chance  of  lead  and  a  subsequent  one  of  hemp,  but  did  not  in  the 
least  shut  himself  up,  or  show  the  slightest  timidity.  He  gave 
every  possible  facility  to  that  "  emergency  "  system  which,  if  it 
had  been  thoroughly  supported  by  Government  and  by  Parlia- 
ment, would  have  broken  the  whole  land  agitation  down.  He 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  firearms,  and  we  do  not  think 
he'ever  resorted  to  the  silly  and  fatal  practice  of  firing  over  the 
heads  of  the  mob — a  practice  which  probably  kills  the  innocent 
or  the  least  guilty,  certainly  familiarizes  the  mob  itself  with  the 
last  resource  of  the  law,  and  puts  all  manner  of  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  privileged  defenders  of  treason  in  Parliament.  He 
supported  the  sheriff's  and  their  officers  without  hesitation  and 
without  counting  the  cost.  With  a  gravity  which  we  do  not 
think  is  ironical  (indeed,  a  little  more  humour  would  have  done  him 
no  harm),  he  expatiates  on  the  advantages  (which  are  very  real 
and  obvious  in  a  precedent-and-red-tape-governed  country  like 
ours)  of  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Riot  Act  in  the  lining  of  your 
hat.  "  All  sayings  but  what  God  saith,"  as  the  poet  has  it  (more 
particularly  the  sayings  of  the  Sextons  and  the  Healys,  for 
answers  to  which  in  Parliament  he  was  pestered  in  the  midst  of 
his  important  work  by  Ministers  who  should  have  known  better), 
"  were  to  him  as  vain  breath."  He  discovered  and  baffled  the 
treachery  of  the  Post  Office  servants.  By  the  use  of  Army 
Service  waggons  with  the  parties  protecting  the  distraining  officers, 
he  made  it  impossible  for  defaulters  to  spirit  away  their  furniture, 
and  once  at  least  was  instrumental  in  so  making  sure  of  a  trunk 
from  which  the  owner,  seeing  it  fast  clutched,  at  last  extracted 
far  more  in  ready  money  than  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  he 
had  professed  himself  unable  to  pay.  "  There  was  no  mistake 
about  this  fellow,"  as  Sir  George  Tufto,  we  are  sure,  would,  if  he 
had  been  alive,  have  asserted  and  confirmed  with  even  a  louder 
feu  de  joie  of  verbal  salutes  than  that  with  which  he  honoured 
Clive. 

And  it  was  all  wasted  ?    Perhaps  not  quite  all.    No  doubt  the 


stupidity  of  many  Englishmen,  the  vacillation  of  some,  th© 
positive  treachery  of  a  few,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  given 
the  victory  to  sedition  and  robbery.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Clifford  Lloyd's  example — in  a  few  respects  it  may  be  aD 
example  of  warning,  in  far  more  one  to  be  imitated  as  closely 
as  possible — encouraged  and  instructed  those  excellent  servants 
of  the  Crown  who  have  more  recently  \mder  Mr.  Balfour  suc- 
ceeded in  at  least  minimizing  the  results  of  the  Gladstonian 
surrender.  And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  still 
be  worth  keeping  on  record,  and  holding  high.  For  whatever 
defects  of  detail  there  may  have  been  in  Cliff  ord  Lloyd's  methods 
or  manners,  the  principles  which  inspired  him  from  first  to  last  are 
the  principles  which  of  all  others  are  the  principles  for  our  time. 
That  no  subject  of  the  Queen,  whatever  his  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
shall  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  by  persecuting  another 
subject  of  the  Queen,  who  is  either  discharging  his  legal  duties 
or  exercising  his  legal  rights ;  that  no  private  association  shall 
exercise  an  imperium  in  imperio  in  these  realms  ;  that  law-breakers 
shall  and  must  be  put  down — these  were  the  articles,  not  perhaps 
formulated  in  words,  but  expressed  in  conduct,  of  Lloyd's  creed 
during  his  tenure  of  magistracy  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  none 
better. 


MRS.  PIOZZI  AND  LADY  MARY.' 

PERHAPS  the  best  part  of  the  compilation  from  the  record 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  wedding  tour  recently  issiied  by  Messrs. 
Seeley  is  the  brief — the  too  brief — introduction  which  has  been 
prefixed  to  it  by  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco.  It  is  fuM 
of  good  things,  original  and  selected,  among  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  noted  the  admirable  characterization  of  the  Italians  as  a 
nation  "  capable  of  impressions  at  once  sudden  and  durable."  As. 
specimens  of  the  longer  passages,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
the  pages  on  scenery  as  viewed  by  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  nineteenth  respectively,  and  the  instructive  remarks  on  that 
curious  institution,  the  cavaliei-  servente.  For  Mrs.  Piozzi  her- 
self, we  can  only  say  that  her  letters  pleasantly  supplement  and 
justify  the  attractive  introduction.  They  are  written  in  a  lively 
manner,  of  which,  except  by  sample,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  idea.  Here  is  an  extract  which  might  serve  as  a  useful 
corroborative  footnote  to  certain  pages  of  M.  Taine's  Voyage  en 
Italie : — 

'A  family  coming  last  night  to  visit  at  a  house  where  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  as  an  intimate,  gave  me 
another  proof  of  my  present  state  of  remoteness  from  English 
manners.  The  party  consisted  of  an  old  nobleman,  who  could 
trace  his  genealogy  unblemished  up  to  one  of  the  old  Roman 
Emperors,  but  whose  fortune  is  now  in  a  hopeless  state  of 
decay  ;  his  lady,  not  inferior  to  himself  in  birth  or  haughti- 
ness of  air  and  carriage,  but  much  impaired  by  age,  ill-health, 
and  pecuniary  distresses.  These  had,  however,  no  way  lessened 
herideas  of  herown  dignity, ortherespect  of  her  cavalier  servente 
and  her  son,  who  waited  on  her  with  an  unremitted  attention, 
presenting  her  their  little  dirty  tin  snuff-boxes  upon  one  knee 
by  turns,  which  ceremony  the  less  surprised  me,  as  having  seen 
her  train,  made  of  a  dyed  and  watered  lutestring,  borne 
gravely  after  her  upstairs  by  a  footman,  the  express  image  of 
Edgar  in  the  storm  scene  of  King  Lear,  who,  as  the  fool  says, 
"wisely  reserv'd  a  blanket,  else  had  we  all  been  'shamed.'" 

This  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the  volume,  which,  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  the  etchings  of  David  Allan,  and  by  copies 
of  old  prints  and  pictures  of  Italian  scenes,  forms  a  pleasant  com- 
panion volume  to  the  excellent  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  published 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Seeley  in  1891. 

"  In  most  of  them  the  wit  and  style,"  said  Walpole  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  letters,  "  are  superior  to  any  letters 
I  ever  read  but  Madame  S^vigne's."  Considering  his  own  ad- 
mitted ability  in  this  department — considering,  too,  his  devotion 
to  "  Notre  Dame  de  Livry,"  and  his  detestation  of  the  lady  whom 
he  nicknamed  "  Moll  Worthless  "  at  Florence,  this  is  praise  of  a 
very  valuable  kind.  He  has  besides  an  unexpected  supporter  in 
Lady  Mary  herself.  "I  assert,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  "that 
mine  [i.e.  my  letters]  will  be  full  as  entertaining  forty  years  hence 
as  Madame  St5vign(5's  letters."  From  such  eminent  authorities  it  is 
difficult  to  dissent,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  critics  of 
to-day  would  place  Lady  Mary  in  any  close  proximity  to  her  great 
epistolary  predecessor.  But  if,  without  attempting  to  fix  her  posi- 
tion accurately,  she  is  judged  upon  her  own  merits,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  her  place  as  a  letter-writer  is  a  very  high  one, 
and  that,  as  regards  the  intellectual  quality  of  her  correspondence, 
she  is  possibly  superior  even  to  Walpole's  idol.  And  her  material 
is  certainly  extremely  varied.    "She  is  remembered,"  says  her 

*  Glimpses  of  Italian  Societi/  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  from  the 
"  Jnurneif "  of  Mrs.  Pii  zzi.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Countess 
Evelyn  Martinengo  Uesaresco.    London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1892. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  :  Select  Passages  from  her  Letters.  Edited 
by  Arthur  R.  Ropes,  M.A.    London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1892. 
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present  editor,  in  a  sympathetic  "  Introductory  Sketch,"  as  "  the 
first  Englishwoman  who  sent  back  accounts  of  the  mysterious 
and  magnificent  East ;  as  the  friend  and  then  the  enemy  of  Pope ; 
as  the  courageous  introducer  of  inoculation  ;  as  the  strong-minded, 
independent,  eccentric  traveller."  Upon  her  celebrated  quarrel 
with  the  Twitnam  bard  Mr.  Ropes  throws  no  new  light ;  unless 
it  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  the  casus  belli  was  the  contemptuously 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Lady  Mary  chose  to  regard  Pope's 
famous  sentimental  epistle  about  the  two  Lovers  struck  by  Light- 
ning at  Stanton  Harcourt.  But  as  to  this  point  we  shall  pro- 
bably never  know  any  more,  nor,  unless  some  extraordinary  find 
of  documents  should  take  place,  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  be 
with  certainty  informed  how  much  of  the  "  Verses  Address'd  to 
the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  " 
is  by  John  Lord  Hervey,  and  how  much  (despite  her  disavowal 
to  Arbuthnot)  by  Lady  Mary  herself.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
continue  to  believe  that  the  couplet, 

Satire  shou'd,  like  a  polish'd  Razor  keen, 
Wound  with  a  Touch,  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen, 

belongs  to  the  clever  versifier  who  wrote  The  Toilette  and  The 
Tete-d-T&te.  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  quite  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Ropes  in  his  opinion  that  "  it  is  the  misfortune  of  true 
history  to  be  hardly  ever  completely  romantic,  and  but  seldom  as 
scandalous  as  we  would  fain  think  it  " — in  other  words,  that  most 
of  the  more  discreditable  anecdotes  of  this  beautiful,  gifted,  and 
eccentric  woman  are  probably  false.  For  those  who  are  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  grapple  with  her  entire  correspondence  in  the 
authorised  version  of  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  w  e  can  confidently  re- 
commend the  present  selection,  which,  like  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  is  illustrated  by  excellent  copies  of 
•old  engravings. 


MOUNTAINS  AND  HILLS.* 

LIKE  the  Autobiography  of  the  Earth,  recently  written  down 
so  successfully  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  The  Story  of  the  Hills 
makes  no  claim  to  originality.  It  is  a  compilation,  as  the  author 
frankly  acknowledges,  and  it  is  made,  not  for  scientific  students, 
but  for  the  ordinary  traveller  "  who  would  like  to  know  something 
of  the  secret  of  the  hills,  their  orig  in ,  and  the  forces  that  made  them 
what  they  are."  Thus  the  more  difficult,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting,  scientific  questions  connected  with  "  the 
making  of  mountains  "  of  necessity  have  been  touched  upon  very 
Ughtly — indeed,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  these,  the  author 
appears  hardly  to  have  kept  pace  with  geological  progress  in 
recent  years.  For  instance,  we  imagine  that  at  the  present  day 
few  geologists  of  repute  would  affirm  any  of  the  crystalline 
schists  in  the  Alps  to  be  altered  Tertiary  deposits.  But  these  are 
trifling  blemishes,  like  one  or  two  rather  awkward  misprints  ;  the 
book,  on  the  whole,  is  carefully  put  together,  and  written  clearly, 
pleasantly,  and  sympathetically,  by  one  who  evidently  loves  the 
mountains;  it  brings  together  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  them,  the  Alps,  of  course,  being  made  exceptionally 
prominent,  so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  which  it  is  intended. 


IRISH  FAIRY  TALES.t 

T  T  is  not  very  hard  to  please  children  with  fairy  tales,  but  it  is 
becoming  difficult  to  please  their  mothers  and  aunts.  The 
modern  woman  makes  a  to-do  about  the  chances  of  frightening, 
or  saddening,  her  dear  ones.  The  little  prigs  are  said  to  cry 
when  anybody  is  killed,  and  to  be  horrified  when  the  wicked 
stepmother,  who  richly  deserves  it,  is  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  or  made  to  dance  in  red-hot  iron  shoon.  The  infant 
audience,  we  learn,  is  afraid  of  the  common  Ogre,  and  cannot 
sleep  at  night  for  dread  of  a  six-headed  giant.  If  all  these 
laments  are  true — they  chiefly  come  from  America — then  we  can 
only  say,  with  Heph^stus  in  Homer,  "  None  is  to  blame  but  their 
fathers  and  mothers  who  never  should  so  have  begotten  them." 
As  far  back  as  our  knowledge  goes,  up  to  "  the  present  or 
Christian  hera,"  1892,  children  have  rejoiced  in  the  adventures 
of  fairies  and  heroes,  and  have  frequently  asked  for  a  tale  "  in 
which  somebody  is  eaten."  Their  natural  instinct  tells  them  that, 
after  all,  these  things  never  occur,  that  six-headed  giants  are  no 
longer  to  be  encountered,  that  ogres  do  not  keep  houses  made  of 
toflfee  and  barleysugar  for  the  beguilement  of  youth.  There  may 
be  a  few  wretched,  sentimental,  nervous  little  creatures  who  cry 
at  the  very  mention  of  Blue  Beard,  and  go  in  terror  of  the  Yellow 
Dwarf  and  his  great  cat.    There  are  plenty  of  scribbling  women  to 

*  The  Story  af  the  Uilh :  a  Popular  Account  of  Mountains,  and  how  they 
were  made,  tiy  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Loadon  : 
Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited.  1892. 

t  Irijth  Fairy  Talee.  Edited  by  W,  B.  Yeats.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
1892. 


denounce  our  old  immemorial  friends  the  fairies.  But  we  think 
that  no  sensible  child  since  time  began  was  ever  one  whit  the 
worse  for  the  classics  of  the  nursery ;  and,  as  ior  the  children 
who  are  not  sensible,  let  their  friends  tell  them  how  Mary  had  a 
little  lamb,  and  feed  them  on  similar  pap. 

The  infant  humanitarians  and  their  mothers  may  shun  Mr. 
Yeats's  Irish  Fairy  Tales ;  we  give  them  fair  warning.  But 
normal  children  will  find  in  this  extremely  pretty  little  book  a 
charming  present ;  for  one  hero  saw  "  a  thing  as  white  as  snow 
and  as  hateful  as  sin ;  it  had  a  man's  head  on  it  and  teeth 
as  long  as  a  flax-carder,"  than  which  what  can  be  more  delightful  ? 
This  hero  was  the  Irish  representative  of  Grimm's  "  Boy  who  did 
not  know  what  fear  was,"  who  set  out  on  his  travels  that  he 
might  learn  how  to  shiver.  The  very  obvious  moral  of  all  this 
class  of  fables  is,  that  nothing  is  terrible  to  the  brave,  that  bogies 
flee  before  human  courage,  as  demons  do,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  faith,  from  cold  iron.  It  is  an  excellent  moral,  and,  like 
the  butt  of  Achilles's  spear,  heals  the  wounds  which  the  horrors 
of  the  tale  might  inflict  on  a  very  nervous  child.  This  is  the 
most  gruesome  of  Mr.  Yeats's  little  romances.  We  have  not  seen 
it  in  Irish  before ;  it  is  translated  from  the  original  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde.  The  story  is  better  provided  with  a  motive  than 
Grimm's,  as  the  hero's  first  trial  is  to  watch  by  his  mother's  tomb, 
threatened  by  "  destroyers  "  who  seem  to  be  vampires.  This 
pious  duty  he  accomplishes,  and  achieves  many  other  remark- 
able adventures.  Some  of  Mr.  Yeats's  tales  are  from  Carleton, 
some  from  Lover.  These,  of  course,  are  already  familiar.  A 
fine  heroic  example,  "  Seanchan  the  Bard,  and  the  King  of 
the  Cats,"  is  from  Lady  Wilde,  translated,  we  presume,  out 
of  the  Old  Irish.  "  The  Rival  Kempers "  is  a  very  sweet 
idyllic  little  tale,  much  on  the  lines  of  "  Rumpelstiltzkin," 
as  it  turns  on  the  discovery  of  a  name ;  but  the  circumstances 
are  very  different.  "  A  Fairy  Enchantment,"  which  really 
merits  the  abused  adjective  "weird,"  was  told  to  Mr.  Y''eats 
by  Michael  Hart,  to  whom  the  adventure  occurred.  Not  know- 
ing Mr.  Hart,  we  cannot  say  whether  he  has  a  rich  imagination, 
or  whether  he  appropriated  a  current  legend,  or  whether  he 
should  at  once  be  sought  after  and  brought  to  book  by  an  emissary 
of  the  Psychical  Society.  His  narrative  is  far  too  good  and  grue- 
some for  us  to  spoil  it  by  an  abstract.  It  is  "  frightening,"  as 
nervous  children  say,  and  to  such  infants  we  do  not  recommend 
it.  For  Michael  Hart's  is  a  story  of  to-day;  whereas  Blue 
Beard  and  company  long,  long  since  vanished  from  a  world 
decorated  by  MM.  Deeming  and  Ravachol. 

Mr.  Yeats  himself  contributes  an  introduction  about  "  An  Irish 
Story-teller,"  which  is  a  most  charming  and  unaffected  piece  of 
English  prose,  a  study  of  the  old  peasant  life,  happier  and  more 
full  of  poetry  than  any  that  can  be  lived  now  when  pixies  and 
fairies  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  fragment  has  more  of  true 
poetry  than  most  poems,  and  appears  to  offer  the  greatest  promise, 
for  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  modern  sham  poetical  English.  From 
Mr.  Yeats's  notes  we  extract  the  following  queer  anecdote  of  the 
banshee.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  banshee  never  emigrates. 
"  Upon  the  other  hand  a  distinguished  writer  on  anthropology 
assures  me  that  he  has  heard  her  on  1st  December,  1867,  in 
Pital,  near  Libertad,  Central  America,  as  he  rode  through  a  deep 
forest.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow,  and  raised  a  cry  like  the 
cry  of  a  bat  " — like  the  ghosts  in  the  Odyssey.  "  She  came  to 
announce  the  death  of  his  father.  This  is  her  cry,  written  down 
by  him  with  the  help  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  violin."  Here  follows 
the  musical  notation.  "  He  saw  and  heard  her  again  on  5th 
February,  i87i,at  16  Devonshire  Street,  Queen's  Square,  London. 
She  came  this  time  to  announce  the  death  of  his  eldest  child  ;  and 
in  1884  he  again  saw  and  heard  her  at  28  East  Street,  Queen's 
Square,  the  death  of  his  mother  being  the  cause." 

There  is  a  chance  for  Mr.  Myers — a  regular  old-fashioned 
banshee  on  anthropological  evidence.  Is  Michael  Hart  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  anthropological  subjects,  and  is  he  the  eye- 
witness ?  The  only  death-boder  of  whom  we  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  is  not  dressed  in  pale  yellow,  and,  like  Brer 
Rabbit, "  he  keeps  on  saying  nothing."  He  assumes  the  form  of  a 
black  animal,  species  unknown,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  the  white  bird  of  the  Oxenhams,  but  this 
anthropological  banshee  distinctly  deserves  the  prize. 

Mr.  Yeats's  little  volume  is  equally  delightful  to  the  biblio- 
phile, the  anthropologist  (if  given  to  banshees),  and  the  child.  It 
is  a  volume  of  "  The  Children's  Library,"  and  infinitely  preferable 
to  some  of  the  rather  feeble  modern  fairy  tales  which  are 
among  its  companions.  If  the  Child's  Library  will  only  confine 
itself  to  traditional  tales  of  the  best,  no  nursery  can  desire  a  more 
agreeable  present.  For  example,  perhaps  Mr.  Rhys's  Welsh  tales 
might  be  reprinted  from  a  place  inaccessible  to  children — 
Cymrodorion — where  they  exist  at  present. 
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NOVELS. 

TO  create  -what  old-fasbioned  criticism  termed  "  a  romantic 
interest  "  is  still  esteemed  an  excellent  thing  in  the  novelist, 
thanks  to  the  very  human  and  tolerably  general  desire  of  novel- 
readers  to  escape  "  the  world  of  all  of  us"  and  find  pleasure  and 
recreation  in  that  of  the  romancer's  fancy.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
Cornish  story,  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea,  3  vols.  (Methuen  «&  Co.), 
is  an  effective  example  of  the  art  of  journeying  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance. Not  that  the  distance  in  this  instance  is  so  very  far. 
It  is  but  the  age  of  Cornish  smuggling  and  Cornish  vs'recking ; 
yet  it  is  a  strange  world,  the  men  and  women  of  which  are  types 
that  have  disappeared  from  our  midst,  though  their  interests, 
passions,  rivalries,  and  so  forth  touch  us  as  a  well-acted  drama 
does,  and  are  movingly  presented.  The  name  of  Captain  Curll 
Coppinger,  otherwise  "  Cruel "  Coppinger,  may  still  be  a  name 
to  conjure  with  anywhere  on  the  coast  between  Bude  Haven 
and  Ilayle,  and,  for  all  we  know,  as  well  remembered  as  that 
of  the  chronicler  of  his  deeds,  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 
Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
portraiture  may  consult  the  novelist's  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Hawker,  and  in  other  ways  pursue  the  study  of  "  the  human 
document."  As  even  ordinary  men  loom  large  in  mist,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  novelist  has  heightened  the  mystery  that  is 
proper  to  the  notorious  smuggler  and  wrecker,  "  Cruel " 
Coppinger.  To  darken  the  shadows  and  to  make  the  lights 
sharper  are  legitimate  artifices  of  the  Romantic  method,  and  so 
long  as  the  result  is  a  man,  not  a  mere  monster,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The  savagery 
of  Coppinger  is  certainly  vigorously  depicted  by  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould.  It  is  difficult,  in  these  mild-mannered  days,  to  imagine 
the  sufferance  of  such  a  person  by  his  neighbours.  But  Coppinger, 
who  has  subdued  all  others  to  his  will,  is  himself  subdued  by  the 
beauty  of  Judith  Trevisa,  the  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Eiiodoc, 
whose  strength  of  will  is  decidedly  as  remarkable  as  her  charms  of 
person.  The  story  of  this  capture  of  the  Beast  by  Beauty  is  told  with 
admirable  spirit.  The  ferocity  of  Coppinger  is  scarce  mitigated 
by  his  passion  for  Judith,  and  his  wooing  is  suggestive  of  the 
entanglement  of  a  wild  beast,  rather  than  of  a  taming  process. 
To  save  her  half-witted  brother  from  a  horrible  fate  Judithat  length 
consents  to  marry  Coppinger  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Enodoc, 
which  is  half  filled  with  the  drifted  sea-sand,  and  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  consequences  of  this  step, 
terrible  though  they  threaten  to  be,  are  less  tragical  at  the  time 
than  the  bride  had  feared  ;  for  she  opportunely  faints  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  remains  so  long  in  a  dead  swoon  that  she  is 
unable  to  sign  the  register.  In  spite  of  the  imperfect  legality  of 
the  marriage,  she  is  carried  off  to  the  house  of  Coppinger  by  her 
aunt,  who  acts  as  his  housekeeper.  Here  she  is  the  heroine  of 
the  strangest  adventures  and  the  attractive  centre  of  the  wildest 
situations,  in  the  devising  of  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  reveals  the 
art  and  resources  of  an  accomplished  story-teller.  Incident 
succeeds  incident  with  a  brisk  movement,  and  there  is  no  lialting 
in  the  ingenious  development  of  the  story.  Altogether,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  imagined  and  most  enthralling  novels  the  author 
of  Mehalah  has  produced. 

In  Old  Dacres'  Darling,  3  vols.  (White  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip  introduces  afresh  the  designing  adventuress,  the  "  baleful, 
low-voiced "  creature,  of  snake-like  allurements,  who  casts  a 
spell  on  various  susceptible  men,  whose  experience,  it  might 
be  imagined,  should  have  rendered  them  "immune"  from  the 
blandishments  of  the  young  widow,  Mrs.  Victor  Dacres.  Never, 
surely,  did  a  snake-like  woman  find  so  pleasant  an  Eden 
and  such  guileless  men  and  women  for  her  pleasing  wiles 
to  operate  upon  as  this  wonderful  lady.  She  ensnares  old 
Dacres,  her  uncle  by  marriage,  with  extraordinary  ease.  She 
allures  to  herself  the  Jianci  of  her  sister-in-law,  by  the  dread 
magnetism  of  her  charms.  An  old  adorer  of  hers  she  so  far 
disenchants  that  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  he  is  a  passionate 
adorer  of  the  sister-in-law.  She  enchants  old  Lady  Larington  at 
first  sight,  and  then,  by  a  wave  of  a  wand,  as  it  were,  as  swiftly 
disenchants  her.  The  secret  of  her  influence  may  possibly  lie  in 
the  magic  of  her  dress.  She  has  an  artistic  sense  of  costume. 
For  example,  when  there  is  an  impression  to  be  made,  and  a  little 
intrigue  to  be  compassed,  she  shines  forth  to  dazzle  and  to  conquer. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  "  she  writhed  down  the  stairs  in  a  daffodil- 
coloured  satin  sheath-like  dress,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  golden  serpent."  Then  we  see  her  again  "  in  a  black 
jetted  dress  which  clings  to  her  shapely  form  as  closely  as 
a  snake's  skin."  No  wonder,  therefore,  is  it  that  she  works  havoc 
among  the  innocent  and  sensitive  members  of  her  late  husband's 
family,  and  drives  "  old  Dacres"  frantic  by  her  airs  and  whims, 
and  makes  him  "  gnash  his  teeth  till  he  loosens  them  in  their 
sockets."    In  short,  she  is  wiiat  novelists  love  to  call  "  a  dan- 


gerous woman."  Mrs.  Oudlip's  study  of  the  type  is  elaborate- 
indeed,  and  to  some  extent  persuasive.  But  we  are  not  at  all 
persuaded  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  prodigious  impression  ex- 
cited by  her  snake-like  charmer.  Amusing  it  may  be;  incredible- 
it  most  decidedly  is. 

The  adventuress  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  story— A/r.  Witt's 
Widoiv  (Innes  &  Co.) — is  adventurous  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
plays  a  hazardous  part  through  the  force  of  destiny.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  she  is  .snake-like.  Iler  natural  talents  are  exerted 
in  self-defence  when  her  self-interest  and  welfare  are  wantonly 
attacked.  Her  cleverness  excites  admiration— though,  it  must 
be  admitted,  it  is  a  trifle  showy — and  merits  the  kind  of  reward 
which  the  ingenious  author  has  prepared  for  her.  Mrs.  Witt  is 
young,  rich,  beautiful,  and  the  Jiancee  of  Lord  Tottlebury's  son 
and  heir,  Mr.  Gerald  Neston.  But  a  certain  cousin  of  this  gentle- 
man, a  young  barrister,  by  sun  dry  strange  chances  identifies  her 
with  a  young  girl  he  had  defended  at  Quarter  Sessions  some  years 
since,  who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  barrister,  Mr.  George  Neston,  with  unprofessional  frankness, 
but,  we  may  suppose,  with  a  nice  sense  of  the  family  honour,  seizes 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurs  to  straightly  charge  her  with  the 
offence.  Now,  if  Mrs.  Witt  had  stayed  her  hand,  at  an. 
equally  straight  denial,  she  would  have  played  a  good 
game.  But  the  art  of  taking  no  notice  is  the  most  obnoxious  of 
all  arts  to  clever  people.  Not  content  with  denying  a  charge 
which  no  one  believed,  she  prepares  a  paper  that  sets  forth  that 
at  a  certain  date  she  was  serving  as  companion  to  a  lady.  This 
needless  testiujonial  was  concocted  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  George 
Neston's  probable  investigations.  The  date,  of  course,  is  found 
by  him  to  correspond  with  the  date  of  her  service  in  gaol.  Single- 
handed,  and  in  secret,  the  ruthless  George  brings  her  to  bay. 
Then  she  plays  her  last  card  and  gains  his  silence.  It  is  an 
honourable  peace  between  them,  and  is  cleverly  brought  about. 
But  to  Mr.  Gerald  Neston  it  looks  like  an  unsavoury  compact,  and' 
there  is  a  rupture  of  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Witt's  widow. 
The  climax  of  the  story  is  full  of  the  charm  of  the  unexpected. 
The  characters  are  neatly  sketched,  and  Mr.  Hope's  dialogue  is 
crisp  and  pointed.  Altogether,  this  lively  and  piquant  story  is 
good  reading. 

The  Story  of  Dick,  by  Major  Gambler  Parry  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
is  so  devoid  of  action  as  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a  story  at  all. 
It  tells  of  the  sojourn  at  a  farmhouse  of  a  boy  whose  life  has 
been  wholly  spent  in  barracks.  Dick  is  the  son  of  a  soldier  who 
has  sailed  for  service  in  India.  When  he  arrives  at  his  uncle's 
farm  he  is  wholly  absorbed  in  military  matters.  He  takes  to 
drilling  his  cousin,  a  timorous  boy,  the  darling  of  his  mother, 
with  such  remorseless  energy,  that  mutiny  must  have  ensued  if 
the  farmer's  boy  had  anything  of  a  boy's  nature  in  him.  How- 
ever, Dick's  military  enthusiasm  is  not  tyrannical,  and  when  he 
makes  his  small  cousin  take  the  Queen's  shilling — with  a  half- 
penny—  and  in  other  ways  asserts  his  genius  as  a  leader  of  others, 
he  is  an  entertaining  little  fellow.  But  nothing  comes  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  boys,  excepting  friendship  and  a  united 
family. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"|\/r  ALFRED  FRANKLIN  has  added  two  more  to  his  always 
•  entertaining  and  generally  trustworthy  omniian  gatherum 
on  the  subject  of  La  tie  d'' autrefois  (i).  These  volumes,  which 
bring  the  series  up  to  nearly  a  dozen,  are  concerned  respectively 
with  schools  and  colleges,  and  with  the  medical  profession,  the 
latter  coming  to  supplement  the  previous  volume  devoted  to  the 
pharmacopojia  of  the  past.  The  medical  volume  contains  a  great 
deal  of  curious  matter,  and  we  dare  swear  that  not  a  few  persons 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  French  would  be 
puzzled  if  they  were  suddenly  asked  "  What  is  a  wzw-yme.^"  A 
mirgesse  is  a  female  mire  or  leech  ;  in  other  words,  what  we  most 
feebly  and  putidly  nowadays  call  a  lady-doctor.  And  in  the  year 
1292  there  were  at  Paris  eight  mirgesses,  who  were  named  Isabiau, 
Haoys  (Avice),  Richeut,  Ysabel  (this  double  form  of  the  same 
name  with  Isabiau  is  interesting).  Dame  Heloys,  Phelippe,  Dame 
Marie,  and  Sarre.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  other  volume  is  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  M.  Franklin  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
with  those  discussions  of  the  graver  studies,  the  history,  and  the 
rights  of  the  University  of  Paris  which  have  occupied  other  pens ; 
but  flits,  bee-like,  from  flower  to  flower  of  anecdote  and  divagation. 
It  will  probably  be  news  to  many  people  that  six  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  by  no  means  inefficient  system  of  primary  in- 
struction in  the  French  capital  under  the  general  administration 
of  the  Precentor  of  Notre-Dame.    Another  point  where  his  work  is 

(i')  La  V'e  privee  (i'ajitrffois — £coles  et  colleges.  Les  medecins.  Par  Alfred 
Franklia.    Paris:  Plon. 
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interesting  is  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  irregular  or  interloping 
schools,  -which  united  in  rivalry  with  the  regular  establishments. 
And  even  some  of  those  who  knew  what  a  mirgesse  was  may  not 
know,  or  may  have  forgotten,  the  original  meaning  of  ecole 
buissonniere,  however  familiar  the  phrase  may  be  to  them  in 
the  modern  idiom  for  playing  truant.  There  were  actual  ecoles 
iuissonnieres,  actual  hedge-schools  kept  by  interloping  teachers 
(in  the  sixteenth  century  largely  by  Fluguenots)  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities.  M.  Franklin  shows  how 
modern  is  the  French  fad  about  the  "indignity"  of  corporal 
punishment ;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake  him,  hints,  like  a  sensible 
man,  that  he  does  not  share  it.  He  tells  us  all  about  the  contents 
of  the  scholars'  satchels,  the  price  of  books,  the  staffs  of  the 
schools,  and  so  forth.  Moreover  he  first,  so  far  as  we  can  re- 
member, of  popularizers,  accounts  for  the  practical  disappearance 
(many,  if  not  most  of  them,  did  exist,  after  a  fashion,  till  the 
Revolution)  of  the  numerous  colleges  which  formed  so  important 
a  feature  of  the  Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Paris  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  almost  invariable  habit 
of  the  pious  French  founder  to  leave,  not  like  his  more  generous 
•or  more  far-sighted  English  fellow,  property  in  freehold  to  these 
colleges,  but  merely  fixed  rent-charges  on  property.  Thus  the 
■endowment,  instead  of  keeping  pace  with,  and  in  many  cases,  as 
with  us,  largely  outstripping  the  advance  of  prices,  remained 
fixed,  and  a  time  came  when,  for  instance,  the  four  hundred 
livres  which  the  original  founder  of  the  famous  College  d'Harcourt 
had  thought  sufficient  for  forty  bursaries,  were  barely  enough  to 
maintain  a  single  exhibitioner. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  Les  bas-fonds  de  Con- 
stantinople (2),  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  speak  itself 
pretty  honestly  by  its  title.  It  is  not  exactly  a  livre  de  mauvaise 
yoi;  the  author  undoubtedly  knows  his  subject ;  but  he  has  spun 
it  out  and  dressed  it  up  sometimes  with  matter  more  or  less 
irrelevant,  sometimes  with  baits  to  a  kind  of  curiosity  which  does 
not  deserve  much  satisfaction. 

The  publication  or  republication  of  translations  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
(3)  works  with  new  prefaces  for  the  French  reader  by  the  author 
proceeds,  and  the  present  volume  contains  some  of  his  best 
assays. 

UoTanus  is  another  form  of  ttoSottus,  and  may  be  translated, 
without  violating  scholarship,  both  "  What  countryman  is  he  ?  " 
and  "  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  "  Now  "  Potapenko's  "  (4) 
novel  is  a  liussian,  a  very  Russian,  novel ;  but,  ourselves  not  al- 
together slavish  adorers  of  the  Russian  novel,  we  can  say  that,  at 
least  as  adapted  by  Marina  Polonski,  it  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
novel.  As  it  begins,  one  is  driven  to  think  of  The  Fatal  Boots, 
which  Potapenko  is  not  very  likely  to  have  read  ;  but  its  develop- 
jnent  is  ingenious  and  quite  different.  The  "  reasonable  man  "  is 
indeed  desperately  reasonable.  He  is  the  beloved,  the  lover,  the 
affianced  of  a  certain  beautiful  Nadia,  or  Nadenka,  TourtchaninofF. 
But  neither  he,  who  is  a  young  student,  nor  his  Nadia  has 
much  money ;  Nadia  herself  is  of  expensive  tastes,  and  she  is 
sought  in  marriage  by  a  rich  neighbour.  The  reasonable  man 
makes  his  plan  at  once,  all  the  more  cheerfully  that  he  has 
another  love,  Olga  Olenina,  who  is  consumptive,  and,  though 
•not  rich,  something  of  an  heiress.  To  the  horror  of  Nadenka 
and  the  delight  of  her  mother,  he  jilts  the  former  pitilessly, 
recommending  her  to  marry  the  rich  neighbour,  and  makes 
it  almost  necessary  for  her  to  do  so  by  himself  marrying  Olga. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reason  of  the  reader  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  calculations  on  which  this  apparently  eccentric 
course  of  conduct  is  based.  They  realize  themselves  completely  ; 
and  the  reasonable  man  is  left  despairingly  regretting  Olga,  or 
regretting  her  with  something  as  near  despair  as  his  reason  will 
let  him  feel.  It  is  beautifully  preposterous,  or  it  would  not  be 
Russian ;  but  it  is  told  with  remarkable  power,  and  reconciles 
the  recalcitrant  reader. 

Two  more  of  Messrs.  Percival's  French  series  are  before  us — a 
selection  from  Alfred  Assollant's  Histoire  fantastique  du  ceVebre 
Pierrot,  by  Mr.  Pain,  and  a  collection  entitled  Petit  livre  d'instruc- 
tion  et  de  divertissement,  for  the  beginningest  of  beginners,  by 
Miss  Saw.  Both  have  vocabularies,  and  we  regret  to  see 
that  Miss  Saw  translates  "  dquarrisseur "  "horse-slaughterer." 

Knacker,"  Miss  Saw—"  knacker  "  is  the  English  word. 


(2)  Les  bas-fonds  de  Constantinople.  Par  Paul  de  Eeglac.  Paris: 
Tresse  et  Stock. 

(3)  Les  prnhlemes  de  la  geologk  et  de  la  paleontologie.  Par  Th.  Huxley. 
Paris:  Bailliere. 

(4)  Le  reman  d  un  hnmme  raisonnable.  Par  Potapenko.  Traduit 
«e  la  Russe  et  adapld  jar  Marina  Polonski.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OF  wild  birds  and  their  haunts  we  have  some  pleasing  sketches 
in  Within  an  Hour  of  London  Town  (Blackwood  &  Sons), 
by  the  excellent  field-naturalist  who  styles  himself  "  A  Son  of 
the  Marshes,"  of  whose  birthright  to  the  title  there  is  evidence, 
by  the  way,  in  the  present  volume,  though  for  the  most  part  the 
book  deals  with  the  heaths  and  hills  of  Surrey.  In  the  chatty 
reminiscent  paper  on  wildfowling,  and  in  the  admirable  study  of 
bird-life  entitled  "  The  Family  of  Waders,"  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  back-waters  and  salt-marshes.  The 
same  remarkable  actuality  is  to  be  noted  of  the  chapters  that 
treat  of  scenes  and  creatures  not  less  wild,  though  far  from  the 
sea  and  within  an  hour's  ride  of  London.  Whether  these  pictures 
are  of  sea  or  land,  river  or  moorland,  their  appeal  to  the  inward 
eye  that  is  "  the  bliss  of  solitude  "  is  irresistible.  The  charm 
with  which  they  hold  us  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  setting  of  the 
picture  as  in  the  nice  and  accurate  observation  of  wild  birds  or 
beasts.  The  naturalist  in  the  field  is  too  much  given  to 
word-painting  when  he  takes  up  pen  and  would  make  a 
book.  He  laboriously  insists  on  the  multiplication  of  detai^, 
whereof  comes  confusion,  or  weariness,  to  the  reader. 
"  A  Son  of  the  Marshes "  does  not  fall  into  this  common 
error.  There  is  an  excellent  reticence  in  his  descriptive  method, 
and  of  the  right  use  of  detail  we  have  true  examples  in  "  Winter 
Shifts,"  "  Autumn  Lights  and  Shades,"  "  Through  Firs  and 
Heather,"  and  other  sympathetic  studies  of  wild  life  on  the 
Surrey  hills.  There  is  not  a  superfluous  touch,  for  instance,  in 
the  picture  of  the  heron  (p.  211)  fishing  in  the  stream  among  the 
alders.    Altogether,  this  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  book. 

Mr.  Arthur  John  Butler  observes  with  perfect  justice  that 
English  readers  need  no  introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de 
Marbot  (Longmans  &  Co.),  a  work  that  has  been  extensively  dis- 
cussed and  criticized  since  its  publication  some  few  months  since. 
Mr.  Butler's  condensed  version,  in  two  volumes,  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  notes,  is  judiciously  executed,  so  far  as  the  process  of 
curtailment  is  employed.  For  the  rest,  the  English  readtr  will 
find  the  spirit  of  the  original  fairly  reproduced. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Frank 
Payne  (Longmans  &  Co.),  from  the  second  volume  of  the  writings 
of  the  late  Joseph  Payne  and  a  portion  of  the  writer's  professorial 
course  delivered  at  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Three  of  the 
lectures — those  on  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Jacotot — are  now  repub- 
lished, together  with  A  Visit  to  German  Schools,  which  appeared 
in  1884,  and  has  enjoyed  much  circulation  in  America.  The 
"  Visit  "  comprises  notes  of  a  tour  in  Germany,  and  is  a  kind  of 
professional  inspection  of  German  Primary  Schools,  Training  Col- 
leges, and  so  forth,  the  report  of  which  is  decidedly  interesting. 

The  Rev.  II.  H.  Gowen's  recollections  of  a  missionary's  life  in 
Hawaii — The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  (Skeffington  &  Son) — com- 
prises some  brightly  written  sketches  of  working  and  holiday 
experiences  in  the  Pacific.  Naturally  work  in  a  paradise  was 
found  to  be  not  incompatible  with  pleasant  voyages  from  island 
to  island,  of  which  Mr.  Gowen  writes  with  becoming  cheerful- 
ness. Both  the  scenery  and  the  natives  are  efl'ectively  described 
— the  Chinese  of  Honolulu,  to  whom  Mr.  Gowen  ministered,  in 
far  more  hopeful  terms  than  most  travellers  adopt. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer's  Boohs  Condemned  to  be  Burnt  (Elliot  Stock) 
is  a  contribution  to  the  "  Book -Lover's  Library  "  that  the  book- 
lover  might  be  supposed  to  find  of  peculiar,  if  not  poignant, 
interest.  "  When  did  books  first  come  to  be  burnt  in  England 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  what  was  the  last  book  to  be  so 
treated  ?  "  Mr.  Farrer  finds  this  kind  of  question  very  difficult 
to  answer.  Historians,  he  complains,  are  too  engrossed  with 
scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  the  dreary  details  of  battle,  "  to 
spare  a  glance  for  the  far  brighter  and  more  instructive  field  of  the 
mutations  or  of  the  progress  of  manners."  There  may  be  truth 
in  this  observation,  but  is  there  no  rapine  in  the  judicial  burning 
of  a  book  ?  And  are  burning  books  suggestive  of  a  brighter  field 
of  research  than  burning  towns  ?  It  has  chanced  that  whole 
libraries  have  been  consumed  in  the  burning  of  a  town.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Farrer's  researches  into  the  annals  of  book-fires  are  not 
in  vain.  He  has  collected  much  curious  matter  concerning  the 
condemnation  of  books  to  the  flamee — "  lewd,  seditious  books," 
for  the  greater  part — though  Mr.  Froude's  Isemesis  of  Faith 
should  not  be  included  among  volumes  judicially  condemned  and 
burnt. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  pretty  pocket  series  of 
"American  Authors,"  published  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh, 
are  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jackson's  charming  story,  Zeph, 
and  a  collection  of  Kentucky  stories  by  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen, 
entitled  Flute  and  Violin,  the  pathetic  quality  of  which  is 
genuine,  if  somewhat  thin.    "The  Parson's  Magic  Flute,"  how- 
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ever,  witli  its  toucbing  sequel,  "  A  Boy's  Violin,"  is  a  pretty  story, 
feelingly  told. 

Mrs.  Marsbnll's  latest  story  of  old  times,  Bristol  Bells  (Seeley 
&  Co.),  is  nn  unsuccessful  attempt  to  combine  history  and  fiction, 
the  writer's  imagination  being  totally  inadequate  to  reproduce  the 
story  of  Chatterton's  life.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vitality 
in  the  presentation  of  tlie  wondrous  boy,  or  of  Barrett,  Catcott, 
and  the  rest,  in  Mrs.  Marshall's  story.  The  "  imaginary  cha- 
racters "  alone  possess  any  veracity. 

Among  Popular  Science  handboolcs,  Mr.  George  Massee's  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  botany.  The  Plant  World  (Whittaker  & 
Co.),  is  marked  by  fidelity  to  a  well-defined  aim,  by  clearness  of 
exposition,  and  an  excellent  method.  The  illustrative  diagrams 
are  numerous  and  good. 

Of  the  new  Siqjplement  to  Messrs.  Boswell  Syme  and  N.  E. 
Brown's  English  Bofavt/  (Bell  &  Sons)  we  have  the  first  part, 
compiled  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  being  Part  XC.  of  the 
recent  revised  third  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  announced  that 
the  Supplement  will  run  to  eight  or  nine  numbers,  and  will  be 
completed,  "  from  Composite^  onwards,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett, 
owing  to  Mr.  Brown  having  been  compelled  by  pressure  of  other 
work  to  resign  the  undertaking.  Additional  coloured  plates  are 
issued  with  the  supplementary  parts,  some  of  them  in  substitu- 
tion of  plates  published  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

New  editions  we  have  of  Dr.  John  Macintosh's  History  of 
Civilization  in  Scotland  (Alexander  Gardner),  about  one-fourth  of 
which  is  newly  written,  and  the  whole  revised ;  Mr.  James 
Walter  Smith's  handy  book  07i  the  Law  of  Banher  and  Customer 
(Efiingham  Wilson  &  Co.)  ;  Plutarch's  Themistoclcs,  with  critical 
notes,  &c.,  by  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  third  edition  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  ;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  an  elementary  text-book,  theoretical 
and  practical,  by  A.  Humboldt  Sexton  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  and  the 
third  edition  of  Mrs.  Fenton,  by  AV'.  E.  Norris  (Eden,  Remington, 
&  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  The  Ecolut.ion  of  Life,  a  study  in  bio- 
logy, by  Hubbard  Winslow  Mitchell,  M.B.  (Putnam's  Sons)  ; 
Part  II.  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Blandford's  Fauna  of  British  India  (Y&ylor 
&  Francis) ;  Church  Law,  by  Benjamin  Whitbread,  "  a  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Statistics,  Canons,  llegulations,  and  Decided 
Cases,  afl'ecting  the  Clergy  and  Laity"  (Stevens  &  Sons, 
Limited)  ;  Fitments  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
by  C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  illustrated  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  The 
Corporation  Question,  by  William  W.  Cook  (Putnam's  Sons) ; 
Parties  and  Patronage,  by  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler  (Putnam's 
Sons);  The  Geometry  of  the  Circle,  a  treatise,  by  William  J. 
McClellan  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Outlines  of  Logic,  Psychology, 
and  Ethics,  by  Arthur  Baker  (Percival  &  Co.);  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  by  W.  Marshall  Watts  (Nisbet);  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, edited  by  R.  P.  Wright,  a  text-book  (Blackie  &  Son) ; 
Oil-Painting  on  Glass,  by  T.  J.  Gullick  (Winsor  &  Newton) ; 
Practical  Arithmetic  Exercises,  for  Senior  Pupils,  with  Examples 
and  Answers  (Blackwood) ;  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects,  edited  by  George  Holmes  (Sotheran);  Footprints  of 
the  Apostles,  by  F.  E.  Thomas  (Skeffington)  ;  Helps  to  the  Study 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press) ;  Sermons,  by  Canon  Scott  Holland  (Sonnenschein)  ; 
History  of  the  Gold  and  other  Companies  of  Witwatersrand,  South 
Africa,  by  C.  S.  Goldmann  (Efiingham  Wilson);  A  Bide  Across 
Iceland,  by  the  liev.  W.  T.  McCormick  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ; 
The  Westlahes,  by  Thomas  Cobb  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.); 
T'other  Dear  Charmer,  hy  Helen  Mathers  (White)  ;  A  Wo7nan's 
Victory  (W.  Stevens),  and  Our  Hands  have  Met,  by  J.  Tempest- 
Blanch  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  ivriters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satuedat  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Andeeson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  -can  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  publioo'tion  of  the  Saiv^ba^  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  iei  time  for  theearlyioKtins,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
tie  the  Cowniny.j  through  any  Neavsaffent,on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Saiothdai  RaVfiEW  is  duly  r^istsp&djhr  transmission  abroad. 


PAKI8. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveatj  &  Chevillet,  22  Hue  de  la  Bangue 
(near  the  Bourse),  tvhere  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Ittie  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosqub  Dupeeron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T  YCETJM    THEATRE.— TO-DAY  (Saturday)  at  Two,  and 

every  Evenine  (except  Saturday).  "KING  HENKY  VIII."  Cardinal  WolMv, 
Mr.  IRVING  ;  Queen  Katharine,  Miss  CM.EN  TERKY.  This  (Saturday)  Evening  and  on 
tlie  (Evenines  of  May  14  and  21  "  RirilKI.IEU  "  will  lie  nlaved.  C'ardin«l  Richelieu, 
Mr  IRVING.  MATINEES  ot  "KING  HENRY  VIII.,"  Saturday  next.  May  14.  2i,  28,. 
and  June  4.  at  Two  o'clock.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  onen  Ten  to  Five,  and  during  the 
performance.   Feati  also  booked  by  letter  or  teleeram.— LYCEUM. 

MAPLE   &  CO 

(LIMITED) 

INDIAN  CARPETS 
INDIAN  CARPETS 

SPECIAL  PURCHASE 

EXTRAORDINARY  PRICES 

ALL  SIZES 
A  CARPET  lift.  10 in.  by  9ft.  4m.  £5 

List  of  Sizks  Po^sT  Free 

MAPLE  &  CO 

TOTTENHAM   COUET  EOAD,  LONDON,  W. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY'  (including  Saturdays),  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  open  daily  till  10  p.m. 

FREE  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS  (Vocal  and  InatrBmentaJ)  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 

Fridavs,  at  3.0. 

EVENING  PROMENADE  CONCERTS  (Vocsl  and  Instrnmental)  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,. 

and  ."^tttutduys,  at  8.0. 

ELECTRIC  LANTERN  ENTERTAINMENTS  by  Mr.  T.  C.  HEPWORTH,  F.C.S., 

every  Evening  (except  W  edncsdfi.v )  at  t>..';0.   One  Thousand  Free  Seats. 
Reserved  Seats,  6d.  and  Is. 

POPULAR    EXPERIMENTAL    DEMONSTRATIONS  on 

"  The  PRODUCTION  and  USE  of  ELECTRO-MAGNETS  ard  ELECTRIC  CUR- 
RENTS," by  Dr.  J.  A.  FLEMING,  M.  A  ..  M.R.I  ,  on  Wednesday  Eveuings,  May  II, 
IM,      and  June  I,  at  8.30.  Oue  Thousand  Fiee  Seats.  Reserved  Scats,  Is. 


FIRST  PRODUCTION  of  GEORGE  FOX'S  NEW  GRAN1> 

OPERA,  "NYDIA,"  on  Tuesday  and  Tbursday  aftCTnooBs,  at  3.0.  Nmnbered" 
Seats,  33.  6d.  and  3s.   Unnumbered  Seals,  Is.  and  23.  6d. 


7i  ACRES 
INDOORS, 


VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA. 


SUMMBR 
TSMl'SRATURE. 


Imrk  Kihalfy's  "  most  marvellous  show  ever  yet  orgaiiise(3  in  any  country  or 
age,"  Daily  Telegraph  Leadiijg  Article. 

Twice  daily.  Doors  open  from  12  to  5  and  6  to  11, 
7J  acres,  all  indoors  ;  12  miles  of  hot-water  pipes,  to  keep  the  bniMing 
at  Summer  temperature. 
12  and  6  for  Promenade,  Barcarolle  Concerts,  Modern  Tenice  (a  beautifnl  replica  of 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day),  Concerts,  Gallery  of  Italian  Pictures,  Gondola 

Serenades,  Gondola  Trips,  Salviati's  Glass  Manuf.ictory  (in  full  operation),  &c 
2.30  and  8.30.— The  Grand  Spectacular  Drama,  "Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea." 
Described  by  the  Times  as  "  by  far  the  most  important  spectacle  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  London." 
AN"  ABSOLUTE  AND  SUSTAINED  TRIUMPH. 
Admission  to  all,  including  Reserved  Seat,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  6s.   Private Boxe» 
(6  seats),  1  to  3  Guineas.   Box  Office  open  10  to  8.   Seats  booked  (by  letter  or  tele- 
gram) two  weeks  in  advance  from  3s.  upwards. 
Children  under  Twelve  Half-price  at  MATINEES,  to  all  Seats  above  Is. 


DOWDESWELL'S  FINE  ART  GALLERIES. —An 
EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  EARLY  ENGLISH  MASTERS,  including 
examples  by  Constable,  Crome,  Cotman.  Stork,  Vinceiit  MQ  lor.  Koiiirston.  Koinnej, 
Hoppner,  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds.  Morland,  Hogarth.  &c.,  NOW  OPt.N— 100  ^e^r  Bond  Street. 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  had  been  evident  towards  the  end  of 
last  week  that  the  House  of  Commons 


vms  getting  into  a  somewhat  wrangling  mood,  and  this 
was  again  displayed  on  Friday.  The  evening  sit- 
ting was  as  promptly  counted  out  as  Tuesday's  had 
been,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Balfouk's  remark  as  to  the 
dismay  which  the  prevention  of  such  counts  would 
cause  being  thus  demonstrated,  though  the  proceeding 
can  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  one  in  itself  In 
the  morning  Mr.  Balfouk  had  made  in  answer  to 
?>'Ir.  Howard  Vincent,  the  important  statement  that 
the  Government  are  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  alien  immigration.  A 
rather  complicated  squabble  then  arose  on  the  pro- 
posal to  send  the  E\  idence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  the  question  of  the 
Bill  itself  being  very  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
inclusion  of  Ireland  in  it  and  with  some  other  matters. 
It  was  finally  referred  as  proposed,  the  understanding 
being  that  Ireland  would  probably  be  excluded.  The 
India  Coimcils  Bill  passed  through  Committee  ;  but  the 
House  stuck"  in  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health 
(Scotland)  Bill. 

In  both  Houses  on  Monday  the  new  Ordinances  for 
the  Scotch  Universities  came  up  for  considerable  criti- 
cism. Lord  Watson's  plea  for  the  remo\-al  of  some- 
thing which  was  thought  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  was  brief,  and  was  at  once 
attended  to.  In  the  Lower  House  there  was  talk 
from  eleven  till  two  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Haldane's,  un- 
favourable to  the  Ordinances,  which  was  at  length  re- 
jected. The  most  noteworthy  things  in  the  "debate 
were  the  maiden  speech  of  Mr.  Jebb,  as  past-Professor 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  wonderful  proposition  of  Mr. 
Hunter  to  omit  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  for 
honours  in  mental  philosophy.  Mr.  Hunter  wants  to 
know  why  "  the  chami^ions  of  Greek,  who  had  not  been 
"  allowed  to  interfere  with  mathematics,  natural 
science,  or  Eastern  languages,  should  come  down 
"  and  impose  this  unhappy  embargo  on  the  subject  of 
"  mental  philosophy  "  ?  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
Mr.  Hunter  uses  the  word  "  embaro-o"  :  more  interest 


rag  that  he  should  consider  Greek  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  philosophical  study  as  to  mathematics, 


natural  science,  and  Eastern  laneuaaes.  The  earlier 
hours  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill.  Mr.  Seale  Hatne's  amend- 
ment for  compulsory  leasing,  supported,  but  not  very 
strongly,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  been  negatived  by 
229  to  152,  and  others  by  majorities  more  or  lesser. 
The  size  of  holdings  was  extended  by  compromise  to 
fifteen  acres.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  sitting  Sir 
WILFRID  Lawson  had  exhibited  the  infinitely  little  by 
complaining  of  Volunteers  being  made  honorary  mem- 
bers of,  and  obtainino-  the  Accursed  Thins  at,  divers 
Chatham  Clubs  during  the  Easter  manoeuvres.  The 
Home  Secretary  put  him  down  very  well. 

On  Tuesday  Land  was  a  more  devouring  element,  as 
far  as  time  was  concerned,  than  ever  was  Water.  The 
Small  Holdings  Bill  ate  up  the  morning  sitting,  and 
]Mr.  Caldwell's  motion  as  to  the  Scotch  crofters  and 
the  extension  of  their  Act  to  leaseholds  swallowed  the 
evening.  Each  sitting  was  pushed  to  its  furthest 
normal  length,  and  the  closure  had  to  be  applied  in 
the  afternoon  to  obtain  a  division.  The  minorities  in 
the  morning  were  small,  and  the  debate  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  In  the  evening  some  observa- 
tions which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  contributed  to  the 
support  of  his  brother  in  ratting  and  the  representation 
of  Glasgow,  though  feeble  enough  in  themselves,  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  up  Mr.  Balfour,  who  told  the 
truth  about  this  Crofter  business  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  vigour.  Mr.  Caldwell's  resolution  was 
negatived  by  152  to  113. 

Wednesday  was  given  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  Mr.  Mattinson's  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  or,  as 
Mr.  Neville  politely  preferred  to  call  it,  Mr.  Forwood's 
"  Bill  for  Gerrymandering  the  Wards  of  Liverpool." 
Mr.  FoRWOOD  proceeded  to  give  Mr.  Neville  three 
Rolands  and  a  fraction  for  one  small  Oliver,  by  pointing 
out  that  in  the  ungerrymandered  state  of  that  city  INIr. 
Neville  represented  8,000  ratepayers  to  a  Toxy  repre- 
sentative of  25,000.  Mr.  Healy  filibustered  the  Bill 
as  much  as  possible  (to  keep  up  the  American  dialect), 
but  the  closure  baulked  him,  and  the  Bill  was  read, 
after  two  divisions,  a  second  time. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  a  proposal  of 
Lord  Herschell's  to  introduce  "  free  sale  "  by  a  back 
door  into  the  Conveyancing  Bill  was  rejected.  In  the 
Lower  House,  the  Extension  to  London  Bill  of  the 
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^Manchester  and  Sheffield  Kailway  was  passed,  after 
stipulations  had  been  made  as  to  workmen's  trains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sitting  was  spent  upon  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill.  The  puerile  particularism  of  the 
Welsh  members  talked  out  ]Mr.  Goschen's  motion  for 
a  Select  Committee  on  the  financial  relations  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

The  H.ackney  The  return  of  Mr.  BotiSFiELD  for  Xorth 
Election.  Hackney  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a  thousand 
is  extremely  satisfactory,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
honester  Gladstonians  as  a  very  heavy  blow  ;  the  still 
larger  majority  obtained  by  Sir  Le\\-is  Pelly  against  a 
very  weak  Gladstonian  candidate  in  i886  being  con- 
fessed as  giving  no  "line,"  and  the  present  majority 
being  more  than  double  Sir  Lewis's  in  1885,  while  the 
Unionist  candidate  now  was  only  just  pitched  on, 
and  Mr.  Meates  had  been  before  the  constituency  for 
a  long  time. 

Polities  out  of  In  his  speech  to  the  Primrose  League 
Pariiameut.  yesterday  week  Lord  Salisbury  gave  no 
uncertain  sound,  especially  as  to  the  mixed  reference  of 
the  coming  general  election,  in  which  the  Glad- 
stonians want  to  smuggle  in  Home  Eule  under  all 
sorts  of  disguises,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  Ulster.  On 
the  same  day  a  deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Knutsford 

on  the   subject  of  spUtting  Queensland.  Another 

Government  field-day  followed  at  JNIanchester  on 
Saturday,  when  Mr.  Balfour  opened  bazaars  and  ad- 
dressed meetings  vigorously,  going  into  the  details  of 
the  Irish  matter,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had  gone  into  its 
generalities.  To  administer  the  antidote  to  these 
two  powerful  banes  Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke  at 
Bristol  on  Tuesday.  He  was,  however,  just  a  little  dis- 
appointing, and,  indeed,  no  human  being  can  be 
expected  to  be  so  distract ingly  witty  and  diverting  for 
two  weeks  running  as  Sir  William  was  at  Kinfjwood. 
The  principal  point  of  the  sjDeech  appeared  to  be  that 
3Ir.  Burke  used  to  address  Bristolians,  and  that  Mr. 
Burke  was  a  great  man.  Sir  William  Harcourt  now 
addresses  Bristolians  ;  therefore  Sir  William  .  .  .  .? 
If  this  is  the  argument,  it  has  the  double  fault  of  not 
quite  holding  together  and  of  suggesting  to  the  rest- 
less mind  the  dangerous  inquiry,  "  What  would  Mr. 
'•  Burke  have  thought  of  Sir  William  Harcourt?" 
 On  Wednesday  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ad- 
dressed the  Women's  Liberal-Unionist  Association,  Mr. 
Matthews  spoke  at  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Jackson  at 
Leeds ;  while  at  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Zephon- 
Labouchere  rebuked  Lord  Satan- Salisbury  for  stirring 
lip  ill  feeling  in  Ulster  with  all  the  "  grace  invincible  " 
which  our  Milton  has  assigned  to  the  grave  rebukes  of 

virtuous  youth.  On  Thursday  Lord  Eosebery,  in 

speaking  to  a  complimentary  address  presented  to  him 
in  Edinburgh,  said  the  Irish  question  was  settled.  "  Oh, 
man  !  but  that's  silly,"  as  a  great  countryman  of 
Lord  Eosebery's  once  remarked. 

„    ^         Wednesday  was  a  great  day  for  deputations. 

JJCpllttltlODS  tJ  fD  *J  i- 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Goschen,  met  a  deputation  of  bimetallists, 
and,  without  that  assistance,  one  of  Eight-hours  men ; 
while  Mr.  Balfour,  changing  rapiers  in  the  scuffle, 
and  armed  now  with  Lord  Lothian,  also  listened  to  a 
third  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  Crofter, 
whom,  more  than  any  other  poor  man,  we  have  always 
with  us.  The  Crofter  deputation  represented  the  poor 
man's  reasonable,  not  his  unreasonable,  friends,  and  the 
First  Lord  and  the  Scotch  Secretary  spoke  fairly 
comfortable  words  to  it.  The  Eight-hours  j)eople  were 
addressed  in  the  grave  and  chaste  manner  ;  but 
unimetallists  have  been  scandalized  by  Mr.  Goschen's 
information  that  the  Government  has  accepted  an 
American  invitation  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  silver, 
though  the  acceptance  has  been  given  in  the  most  non- 
committing  way.  The  cross-bench  mind,  which  says 
neither  Shibboleth  nor  Sibboleth,  will  probably  say 


that  it  is  curious  that  Free-traders  and  unimetallists, 
though  they  both  hold  their  dogmas  to  be  absolutely 
proof  against  examination,  should  be  so  sensitive  at 
having  them  examined. 

Committees  and  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  yesterday 
Commissions,  vveek,  declared  the  preamble  of  the  Em- 
bankment Tramway  Bill  proved.  It  is  curious  that 
three  huge  and  undoubted  nuisances  have  presented 
themselves  to  Parliamentary  Committees  this  Session 
— the  New  London  Terminus,  the  Eastbourne  Torture 
Bill,  and  the  Embankment  Tramway  Bill — and  that  in 
every  case  the  Committee  has  ignored  the  real  interest 
of  the  public  and  the  convenience  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, in  deference  to  a  spurious  popularity.  The 
report  of  the  Vaccination  Commissioners,  on  the  same 
day,  exhibited  a  similarly  unworthy  partiality  for 
nuisances  and  nuisance-spreaders.  And  yet  another 
example,  we  fear,  may  be  found,  unless  all  reports  lie, 
in  the  action  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  try  the 
other  side  of  the  railway  intimidation  charges.  It  is- 
quite  clear,  from  the  published  evidence,  that  the  man 
Harford  and  his  associates  did  take  action  on  the 
evidence  of  a  former  witness,  while  the  Cambrian 
directors  at  least  maintained  that  they  had  quite  other 
reasons  for  dismissing  HoOD.  Yet,  while  the  "  masters  "' 
were  "  had  up  "'  and  rated,  the  "  men  "  are,  it  is  said^ 
to  be  let  off. 

Foreifrn  and  On  this  day  week  the  death  of  Emin  Pasha 
Colonial  Affairs,  -y^as  reported  with  almost  unnecessary 
reserves,  the  German  army  had  received  a  ten  years 
old  recruit  in  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Italian  crisis  con- 
tinued ;  and,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  French  Cardinals, 
Leo  XIII.  repeated  and  defended  his  policy  of  supj^ort- 
ing  the  Eepublic.  This  is  at  least  Christian  ;  for  the 
Eepublic  has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she  and 
Clericalism  are  enemies.    So  Clericalism  is  to  love  her. 

 A  discussion  of  the  old  subjects,  mostly,  and 

a  little  new  news  were  added  on  Monday,  the  most 
important  item  being  a  warning  from  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  not  to 
meddle  too  much  with  Bajaur,  one  of  the  districts  of 
the  No  Man's  Land  between  India,  Afghanistan,  and 

the  Pamir.  On  Monday  Very,  the  second  victim  of 

the  Anarchists,  followed  the  other,  Hamonod  ;  and 
thus  two  perfectly  innocent  men  have  died  a  death  of 
horrible  and  lingering  tortm-e  as  a  result  of  the  class  of 
acts  in  which  the  craven  jurymen  of  Paris  see  "  ex- 
"  tenuating  circumstances."  It  was  asserted  that  the 
Prefect  of  Police  at  St.  Petersbm-g,  who  has  since  died, 
was  poisoned  by  scoundrels  of  the  Anarchist  type,  though 
there  are  other  exj^lanations  of  his  death ;  and  a  very 
singular  state  of  things,  on  which  we  comment  e3se- 
where,  was  made  known  in  connexion  with  the  steamers 

of  the  Inman  Line  and  registration  in  America.  

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  decided  ons 
submitting  the  Constitution  to  "  revision,"  a  well- 
known  process  which,  rightly  understood,  is  a  sufficient 

reductio  ad  ahsuTclum  of  written  constitutions.  On 

Wednesday  it  was  rej)orted  that  Emin  Pasha  is  not  dead. 
but  blind,  the  same  reports  containing  fresh  rumours 
of  meddling  by  the  Free  State  with  the  Equatorial 
province.  It  is  known  that  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  been  made  for  some  time  past  by  way  of  the 
Ubangi,  and  they  will  have  to  be  stopped  sooner  or 

later.  On  Tuesday  the  German  Emperor  shook 

hands  with  and  promoted  the  sentry  who  recently  shot 
two  civilians  at  sight.    This  will,  doubtless,  encourage 

the  other  civiUans.  In  Italy  Signor  Giolitti,  who  is 

little  known,  and  does  not  seem  to  command  much 
public  confidence,  has  been  empowered  to  form  a 

Ministry.  The  foreign  news  of  Thursday  morning 

was  insignificant.  The  sale  of  M.  Ale.xandre  Dumas's 
(the  son's)  pictm-es  at  Paris,  on  Thursday,  had  interest ; 
for  there  might  you  have  bought  one  CoROT  for  forty 
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francs  and  another  for  forty  thousand.  Signor 
GiOLlTTi  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  passable  Ministry. 

The  Law  It  was  probably  inevitable  that  Mowbray, 
Courts,  the  tailor-publisher  of  the  Commonweal, 
should  get  off.  We  do  not  know  whether  his  colleague, 
Mr.  NiooLL,  who  was  shocked  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
sentence  on  Mrs.  Montagu,  equally  disapproves  of  the 
lightness  of  his  own  condemnation  to  eighteen  months' 
hard  labour.  By  experts,  we  believe,  the  severity  of 
this  sentence  is  considered  about  equal  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  Two  years'  hard  labour  is  hardly  ever 
inflicted ;  but  ten  years'  penal  servitude — the  maximum 
penalty  of  that  kind  for  the  offence — would  not  have 
been  a  day  too  much  for  a  direct  incitement  to  murder 
of  the  most  atrocious  character,  because  the  persons 
threatened  were  only  doing  their  official  duty.  Probably 
the  rather  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  police  e\idence 
about  Nicoll's  speech  may  have  influenced  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  His  article  was  enough  by  itself,  and 
it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  our 


Public  Prosecutors  will  mix 


up 


weak  charges  with 


•strong  ones,  to  the  weakening  of  the  latter.- 


-On 


Sport. 


Saturday  an  important  judgment  was  delivered  by  the 
Com't  of  Appeal  in  the  great  case  of  the  British  South 
Africa  and  Mozambique  Companies.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  below  was  reversed,  English  jm-isdiction 
being  affirmed.  So  now,  no  doubt,  the  thing  wiU  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  For 
w  hat  do  gold-  and  diamond-mining  Companies  exist 

but  to  supply  lawyers  with  business  ?  A  very  curious 

point  as  between  dramatic  author  and  manager  was 
raised  on  Wednesday  before  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  in 
j\Ir.  GriLBERX's  appUcatiou  to  restrain  Mr.  Sedger  from 
having  The  Mountebanks  performed  at  Islington — the 
•question  being  whether  Ishngton  is  "  London "  or 
"  the  provinces."  And  next  day  JNIr.  Justice  Stirling 
relieved  the  home  of  the  Bailiff's  daughter  (if,  indeed, 
it  were.  For  learned  minds  are  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
from  the  '•  provincial  "  stigma. 

The  One  Thousand  Gruineas,  yesterday 
week,  was  a  foregone  conclusion  for  La 
Fleche,  and  she  duly  brought  it  off.  The  first  day  of 
the  Chester  Meeting  was  fine,  but  the  racing  was 
unimportant.  The  Cup,  on  Wednesday,  attracted  a 
great  crowd  of  visitors  to  the  famous  course,  and  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Perkins's  Dare-devil  from  Silver  Spur 
and  Tableau  Vivant.  In  the  principal  race  of  the  next 
day,  the   Cheshire  Handicap,  Colonel  North's  Sir 

Frederick  Eoberts  was  successful.  On  Saturday  Mr, 

Crawley,  the  amateur  tennis  champion,  played  a 
match  with  Latham  ;  but  the  professional  was  too 

much  for  him.  In  the  Cambridge  Freshmen's  match 

Mr.  Pope  (of  Harrow  and  Trinity)  did  some  good  bowl- 
ing. Mr.  Fry  again  batted  well  in  the  Eleven  v.  Six- 
teen match  at  Oxford. 

...  At  the  sale  of  Lord  Cheylesmore's  pic- 

Miscellaneous.  ,  n  •      i  it  ,  <- 

tures  this  day  week,  Landseers  famous 
Monarch  of  the  Grlen  "  all  but  reached  seven  thousand 
guineas,  which,  fine  as  it  is,  is  rather  more  than  some 
of  us  would  probably  have  given  for  it.  And  on  the 
whole  the  works  of  the  English  artists  of  the  middle  of 
the  centm-y,  of  which  the  collection  chiefly  consisted, 

were  well  kept  up  in  price.  Archbishop  Vaughan, 

whom  his  co-religionists  call  of  Westminster,  was  on  the 
same  day  enthroned,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  follow 
the  example  of  Wiseman  rather  than  that  of  Manning. 

 A   very  well-known  place  of  resort  in  London, 

Scott's  oyster  and  supper-rooms  at  the  top  of  the  Hay- 
market,  was  burnt  down  on  Monday  morning,  unluckily 

■with  the  loss  of  several  lives.  As  usual  in  May  there 

lias  been  much  non-poUtical  as  well  as  much  political 
meeting  and  speaking.  Lord  Derby  on  Wednesday 
spoke  at  the  "  presentation  day  "  of  London  University ; 
and  jNIr.  Lecky,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Kelvin,  pre- 
sided and  spoke  at  the  Literary  Fund  dinner.  The 


Sons  of  the  Clergy  held  their  famous  festival  ;  and 
many  other  May  Meetings  took  place  on  this  and  other 

days  of  the  week.  It  was  spirituel,  but  a  little 

malicious,  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  to  arrange 
Wednesday's  eclipse  of  the  moon  just  when  the  picture- 
galleries  are  open,  for  in  truth  it  beat  them.  Haji- 
pening  at  exactly  the  right  time  of  a  singularly  fine  May 
night,  and  being,  though  not  total,  of  that  still  more 
effective  kind  where  a  very  small  "  crescent  of  eclipse  " 
is  left  to  "  dream  "  over  the  landscape,  it  provided  an 
arrangement  in  indigo,  sepia,  and  silver  which  must 
have  made  Mr.  Whistler,  if  he  saw  it,  suspect  "  inter- 
•'  lopers  "  even  more  strongly  than  a  famous  brother  of 
his  craft  once  did. 


Obituary. 


Dr.  Hoffmann  was  a  great  chemist,  equally 
well  known  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
having  held  appointments  here  for  sixteen  and  there 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  discoveries  of  aniline  dyes 
have  produced  some  dreadful  things,  but  that  was 

hardly  his  fault.  M.  Alfred  Grkvin,  the  famous 

French  artist,  had  but  one  secret,  Init  he  used  that 
\vith  immense  cleverness.  No  one  was  ever  so 
thoroughly  convinced  as  GrREViN  that  the  curve  is  the 
line  of  female  beauty,  and  his  idea  of  the  female  form 
consisted  of  many  pairs  of  curves,  some  extremely 

large.    It  was  monotonous,  but  not  disagreeable.  

Professor  James  Thomson  was  the  brother  of  Lord 
IvELViN,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  scientific  engineering. 

 At  the  end  of  last  week  France  lost  M.  Guiraud, 

the  composer,  and  M.  de  Lescure,  a  very  industrious 
and  well-informed  writer  on  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  whose  last  book,  on  Chateaubriand,  we 

noticed  but  a  week  or  two  ago.  It  is  almost,  or 

quite,  unnecessary  to  praise  Lord  Bramwell.  An 
excellent  lawyer  and  judge,  he  had  in  his  later 
years  done  even  greater  service  to  the  public  by 
lending  it  his  admirably  trained  and  extremely  keen 
and  vigorous  intellect  as  a  sort  of  general  solvent  of 
sophistries  and  bodkin  of  bubbles.  He  was  a  dreadful 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  Gladstonians,  Socialists,  and  such- 
like cattle,  and  a  pitiless  rebuker  of  all  cant  and  gush. 

 Canon  Champneys  was  a  dignitary  of  eminence 

and   experience.  Mr.   William   Beasley   was  a 

member  of  a  very  well  known  family  of  Irish  "  gentle- 
'•  men  jocks,"  and  died  in  his  vocation  ;  while  the 
early  and  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Buxton  re- 
mov'ed  an  excellent  cricketer  and  good  all-round 
athlete,  who  had  been  notable  at  Harrow  and  Cam- 
bridg-e. 


Books,  &c. 


The  principal  book  of  the  week  is  Mr. 
Swinburne's   new    tragedy,   The  Sisters 
(Chatto  &  Windus). 


THE  HACKNEY  ELECTION. 

THERE  are  few  things  against  which  we  are  so 
careful  to  guard  as  the  exaggeration  of  successes 
at  bye-elections,  and  it  is  therefore  not  without  delibe- 
ration that  we  rank  the  Unionist  success  at  North 
Hackney  on  Wednesday  as  a  very  considerable  success 
indeed.  Take  it  which  way  you  will,  it  is  one  of  the 
soundest   beatings  that  Gladstonians  have  received 


since  i886,  and  it  is  so  taken  by  aU  the  saner  members 
of  the  party.  Even  those  who  obstinately  shut  their 
eyes  to  anything  but  the  election  of  i886  itself,  when 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  beat  his  opponent  by  a  larger  majo- 
rity still  than  that  which  has  seated  Mr.  Bousfield, 
must  have  uncomfortable  qualms  ;  for  Dr.  Aubrey  was  a 
merely  negligible  candidate  compared  with  jNIr.  Meates, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  a  popular  sitting  member, 
while  Mr.  Bousfield  was  a  recent  candidate,  who 
started  with  fewer  days'  canvassing  than  his  opponent 
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Lad  had  months.  Looked  at  from  any  other  point 
of  view,  the  success  is  far  greater.  The  majority  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  1885,  when  there  was  a  real 
tight.  The  Tory  poll  was  more  than  a  thousand 
in  excess  of  the  numbers  reached  by  Sir  Lewis  in 
either  of  the  last  two  contests ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  came  near  an  actual  majority  of  all 
the  voters  nominally  on  the  register.  It  was  ob- 
tained, as  has  been  said,  by  a  candidate  who  was  new 
to  the  constituency,  and  we  believe  we  are  not  betray- 
ing secrets  when  we  say  that  there  was  another  pos- 
sible Unionist  candidate  for  whom  the  electors  would 
have  polled  more  heavily  still.  And,  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  light  which  the.  contest  threw  on 
the  recent  disastrous  defeat  of  the  '•  Moderate  "  party 
at  the  County  Council  election  was  a  light  of  the  most 
discouraging  character  to  Gladstonian  hopes.  The 
constituencies  in  the  two  fights  are,  of  com-se,  not 
quite  identical,  but  this  difference  ajiplies  in  all  cases. 
And  whereas  the  Gladstonians  in  the  Parliamentary 
fight,  after  all  the  exertions  of  their  candidate  for 
years,  could  but  muster  some  score  or  two  more 
than  tlie  Progressive  candidate  in  the  municipal 
contest,  ]VIr.  Bousfield  headed  the  Moderate  candi- 
date (a  very  popular  one)  by  nearly  the  same  amount 
by  which  he  beat  INIr.  Meates.  And  Mr.  Meates 
had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  victory.  He 
was  against  anything  and  for  anything  that  any- 
body wished  him  to  be  against  or  for.  Mr.  Meates 
would  have  aboUshed  drinks,  he  would  have  dis- 
established churches,  he  wovUd  have  given  Home  Pule 
to  the  Isle  of  Erin  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  he  would 
have  ordained  that  the  six-hooped  pot  (of  tea,  of  com'se) 
should  have  sixty  hoojis.  He  left  nothing  undone 
either  in  the  way  of  promises  or  in  the  way  of  persist- 
ence ;  and  he  was  beaten  "  thorough  and  thorough." 

Are  we,  then,  to  "  cast  our  caps  and  cares  away,*'  as 
the  old  song  bids,  decide  that  the  General  Election  will 
be  as  Hackney,  and  much  more  also,  and  that  nobody 
need  bother  himself  about  it  ?  Most  assuredly  not. 
For,  as  it  happens,  the  Hackney  election  is  a  good 
example  of  the  "  doing  "  of  those  things  which  are 
recommended  to  be  done  in  another  article,  which 
article  in  its  turn  may  be  very  strongly  recommended 
to  the  perusal  of  everybody  wlio  wants  to  know 
and  to  work,  not  to  play  in  a  fool's  paradise,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  General  Election  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Hackney  was  not  quite  an  example  of  the  counsel  of 
perfection  in  electoral  matters — the  keejDing  of  an 
under-study,  or  second  string,  ready  in  case  of  the 
sudden  decease  of  a  sitting  member.  But  that  is 
probably  often,  if  not  always,  impossible.  At  any  rate, 
a  good,  if  not  the  best,  candidate  was  promptly 
secured ;  there  was  no  shillyshallying  about  support  t  o 
him  by  either  of  the  two  Unionist  parties  ;  there  was 
plenty  of  that  "work"  which  seems  superfluous  and 
irrational  to  old  stagers,  but  without  which  the  present 
constituencies  are,  save  in  the  rarest  cases,  simply  not 
to  be  won.  And  the  result  was  what  we  see.  All  the 
vaunts  of  the  Gladstonians  were  swept  away,  though 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  an  actual  win 
was  by.  no  means  improbable,  and  that  a  very  narrow 
race  was  absolutely  certain.  "  If  the  Liberals  are 
"  to  win,"  said  their  chief  organ,  the  day  before, 
"  they  must  put  foi^th  all  their  strength,  and  poll 
'■  their  last  man."  The  comparison  with  the  March 
elections  showed  that  the  "  Liberals  "  obeyed  this  man- 
date, did  put  out  all  their  strength,  did  poll  their  last 
man,  and  found  tiifmselves  a  thousand  toofew  in  a 
constituency  of  anything  but  estabhshed  Tory  tradi- 
tions, which  had  actrally  elected  one  "Progressive" 
candidate  to  the ,  County  Council,  and  which  is  very 
fairly  representative  of  almost  all  component  parts  of 
the  usual  London  electorate.  Therefore,  on  one  condi- 
tion, it  is  certainly  permitted  from  this  day  forward  to 


discard  any  fearful  lookings-forward  on  account  of  the 
March  disaster  in  London  and  of  the  Gladstonian  suc- 
cesses in  some  jiarts  of  the  country.  But  that  condi- 
tion is  precedent  and  absolute.  It  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  slackness  in  working. 


LORD  BRAMWELL. 

IF  we  are  entitled  to  call  a  man  happy — when  other 
circumstances  admit  of  our  doing  so — as  soon  as 
he  is  dead,  we  are  now  free  to  say  of  Lord  Bramwell 
that  hardly  any  man  of  om-  time  has  had  more  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  less  occasion,  as  far  as  we  know,  and 
as  far  as  the  general  public  knows,  to  repine  at  his  lot. 
Strong,  active,  successful,  full  of  life  and  interest  in 
life — these  were  the  epithets  characteristic  of  Lord 
Bramwell  from  the  time  when  his  name  first  became 
generally  familiar,  and  these  epithets  continued  to  be 
invariably  applicable  to  him  until  he  died  this  week  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Bench,  eleven  years  ago,, 
he  had  been  a  judge  for  an  unusually  long  time  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  he  sat  pretty  constantly  at  the  hearing  of 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
administered  justice  in  the  highest  courts  for  the  ex- 
traoi'dinary  period  of  thirty-six  years.  Yet  he  did  not 
become  famous  very  early  in  life,  having  been  com- 
paratively little  known  until — the  first  time  he  went 
circuit  as  a  judge — he  achieved  fame  at  a  stroke  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  tried  the  murderer  Dove,. 
Like  most  other  first-rate  English  judges,  he  im- 
pressed the  critical  observer  in  the  first  place  by  his 
strength,  and  that,  as  the  bare  facts  of  his  professional 
life  show  well  enough,  both  in  body  and  mind.  He 
was  not  a  person  of  particularly  poUshed  or  cultivated 
manners.  The  contrast  between  him  and  either  the 
present  or  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  England  was 
sufficiently  striking.  He  would  have  surprised  any  one 
who  had  so  much  as  heard  him  try  a  single  case  at 
nisi  prius,  either  by  displaying  any  classical  einidition 
or  by  delivering  a  judgment  deserving  of  study  for  its 
literary  merit.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  not  a  paid  judge,  and  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and. 
therefore  took  a  strenuous  part  in  the  discussion  of  all 
manner  of  public  questions,  he  perhaps  fell  rather  into 
the  habit  of  exatrirerating  this  feature  of  his  character. 
He  both  spoke  and  wrote  as  if  he  thought  that  homely 
bluntness  of  expression,  and  the  sparing  use  of  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  were  good  things  in  themselves, 
and  thereby  he  occasionally  tended  to  become  a  little 
obscure — which  was  the  thing  he  disliked  most,  and, 
on  the  whole,  avoided  with  the  most  signal  success. 
Such  an  excellent  fighter,  however,  may  be  allowed  to- 
fight  in  what  style  he  pleases,  especially  at  the  end  of 
long,  honourable,  and  exceedingly  useful  public  service. 
He  had  a  thoroughly  pugnacious  nature — that  is,  he- 
would  sooner  dispute  than  not — but  he  never  fought 
for  the  mere  sake  of  fighting.  In  these  days  a  judicious- 
fighting  man  need  never  be  long  in  want  of  an  object 
for  his  onset,  and  Lord  Bramwell  never  was.  His- 
earliest  remembered  conflict — that  with  the  doctors  wha 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  some  madmen  deserve  punish- 
ment— endured  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  years  since  he  upheld  this  in- 
valuable principle  in  a  magazine  article  in  a  manner 
which  excited  the  most  horrified  remonstrance  in 
certain  medical  circles. 

A  somewhat  effusive  commentator  upon  his  life  has. 
attributed  to  him  the  saying  that,  "If  he  had  his 
"  choice  to  be  a  great  judge  or  a  good  judge,  he  would 
"  much  prefer  to  be  the  latter."  However  often  he 
may  have  said  so,  it  was  a  thoroughly  uncharacteristic 
observation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obscure,  because  it 
is  not  apparent  whether  "  good  judge  "  means  efficient 
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judge  or  virtuous  judge,  and  if  the  former  there  is  no 
difference  between  good  and  great.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  cant.  Everybody  talks 
cant  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  a  most  uncom- 
fortable thing  to  meet  a  person  who  never  did  so ;  but 
the  wise  clear  their  minds  of  it,  and  in  this  matter  Lord 
Bramwell  was  exceedingly  wise.  "  I  am  not  a  modest 
"  man,"  he  once  said,  with  emphatic  solemnity,  at  a  Bar 
dinner.  The  statement  was  enthusiastically  cheered,  and 
it  was  quite  true.  In  thought  and  speech  he  was  strong, 
clear,  and  aggressive,  and  he  was,  therefore,  admirably 
titted  to  comment  upon  many  things  and  people  that 
are  conspicuous  nowadays.  His  death  comes  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and,  while  the  public  may  properly 
deplore  it  as  a  misfortune,  they  should  remember  that 
no  country  can  have  better  fortune  than  to  suffer  many 
such  misfortunes.  Of  Lord  Bramwell"s  private  life  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  what  those  who  knew  him 
as  a  2)ablic  character  would  expect — strong,  kindly,  and 
cheerful.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  been  happy 
in  his  life,  as  his  country  has  been  better,  stronger,  and 
wiser  by  reason  of  his  having  lived. 


'      LORD  SALISBURY  AND  MR.  BALFOUR. 

ATTENTIVE    observers  of  politics    cannot  have 
failed  to  notice  the  meek  reception  which  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  given  by  the  Gladstonians  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  by  no  means  meek  address  to  the  Primrose 
League  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.      Sir  William 
Harcourt,  it  is  true,  has  objected  to   the  Prime 
Minister's  blunt  description  of  the  surrender  to  Home 
Eule  as  handing  o\er  the  people  of  Ulster  to  their 
"  hereditary  and  irreconcilable  enemies,"  and  in  his 
character  of  Father  of  the  Constitution,  guardian  of 
order  and  upholder  of  law  against  popular  outbreaks 
of  lawlessness,  he  has  protested  against  the  Prime 
Minister's  "  incitements  to  insurrection."    But,  if  we 
respectfully  leave  out  Sir  William  Harcourt,  there  is 
no  Gladstonian,  however  wise,  good,  and  consistent,  who 
has  been  moved  to  challenge  the  Prime  Minister's 
very  plain  statement  of  the  Ulster  case.    It  has  pro- 
voked (or  at  any  rate  it  provoked  till  some  mystic  word 
was  passed)  Httle  protest  even  from  those  who  best 
know  it  to  be  true,  and  must  therefore  be  most  keenly 
alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  denying  it.    This  is, 
at  first  sight,  undoubtedly  sm-prising.    When  we  con- 
sider the  copious  supply  of  virtuous  constitutional 
indignation  which  was  poured  out  the  other  day  from 
every  Gladstonian   pump  when  certain  representa- 
tives of  Ulster  said,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  not 
very  much  stronger  terms,  what  Lord  Salisbury  has 
since  said  on  then-  behalf,  one  would  hardly  have 
thought  to  find  that  the  supply  of  this  noble  fluid,  just 
when  it  was  expected  to  be  most  plentiful,  had  "  given 
"  out."    It  seems  pretty  evident  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  Gladstonians  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  virtuous  constitutional  indignation  does  not 
pay,  and  that,  if  the  result  of  pumping  it  up  is  only 
to  prolong  controversy  on  a  very  ticklish  subject,  they 
had  better  let  the  pump-handle  alone.   If  this  is  really 
their  conclusion,  we  will  candidly  acknowledge  its 
souiidness  and  handsomely  congratulate  them  on  their 
foresight.     For  the  plain  truth  is  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  Gladstonians  to  involve  themselves  in  any 
public  dispute  with  their  adversaries  on  the  subject  of 
Ulster;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  denouncing  Lord 
Salisbury  as  a  "  firebrand  "  would  ill  compensate  them 
for  the  annoyance  of  being  invited  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  therein   implied  admission  that  there 
is   considerable    store    of   combustible    material  in 
Ireland,  and  to  explain  what  steps  they  would  them- 
selves propose  to   take,  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
turn to  power,  to  avert  a  conflagration.    To  allow  it 
to  break,  out  and  then  to  call  in  the  mihtary  forces 


of  the  Crown  to  play  firemen  is  not.  they  are  well 
aware,  and  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  explained  to  them, 
a  hopeful  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  The 
Prime  Minister,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
to  send  British  soldiers  to  shoot  down  the  men  of  a 
British  advanced  guard  for  refusing  to  recognize  a 
capitulation  at  head-quarters  would  be  to  "  perpetrate 
"an  outrage  which  would  rend  our  society  in  two"; 
and  the  Gladstonians  are  wofully  afraid  that  the  Prime 
Minister  may  be  right.  Even  their  revered  leader 
drew  the  line  at  this  in  the  Transvaal.  He  did  not 
despatch  troops  to  open  fire  on  the  obstinate  garrison  at 
Potchefstroom. 

Yet  if  this — the  only  known  mode  of  suppressing  a 
civil  war — is  inapplicable  to  the  situation  before  them, 
how  is  the  outbreak  of  that  war  to  be  prevented  ?  For 
it  is  not  open  to  the  Gladstonians  to  deny  the  danger 
of  its  occurrence ;  although,  with  that  happy  shortness 
of  political  memory  which  is  natural  and  perhaps 
necessary  to  any  party  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  they 
have  of  late  gone  near  to  denying  it.  It  may  be,, 
however,  that  some  of  these  fluent  declaimers  on  the 
enormity  of  recognizing  the  facts  of  religious  and  race 
hatred  in  Ireland  have  been  induced  by  the  near  apjiroai  li. 
of  the  dissolution  to  reconsider  their  position  in  the 
light  of  their  leader's  own  assumption,  as  embodied  in 
his  abortive  policy.  The  effect  of  such  a  process  cannot 
but  have  been  extremely  disconcerting.  It  must  have 
conjured  u])  to  their  imagination  the  unpleasant  voice 
of  the  heckler  inquiring  why,  if  it  were  so  monstrous 
a  calumny  of  Lord  Salisbury's  to  describe  the  majority 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  as  the  "  hereditary 
"  and  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  minority  "  in  Ulster, 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  carefully  fi-amed  his  Home 
Eule  Bill  of  1 886  on  the  assumption  that  the  monstrous 
calumny  was  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  ?  That 
measure  throughout  jMesupposed  the  division  of  Ire- 
land between  a  majority  of  would-be  oppressors  and  a 
minority  of  might-be  oppressed,  and  the  whole  of 
its  elaborate  and  fantastic  provisions,  with  reference 
to  the  "  two  orders  "  of  the  Legislature  and  their  mode 
of  voting,  the  machinery  of  the  veto,  and  so  forth, 
were  designed  to  prevent  this  possibility  of  oppression  ; 
from  becoming  a  reality.  What  is  worse,  the  hypo-^- 
thetical  "  heckler  "  may  fiurther  ask  whether  circum- 
stances have  altered  since  the  Bill  of  1 886  was  intro- 
duced ;  and,  if  not,  how  Mr.  Gladstone  now  proposes 
to  provide  against  the  dangers  which  he  so  fully  re- 
cognized six  years  ago.  Which  question  being  im- 
possible to  answer  without  knowing  what  nobody  does 
know — to  wit,  the  contemplated  provisions  of  the  Home- 
Eule  Bill — the  Gladstonians  naturally  shrink  from 
embroilment  in  a  controversy  which  would  lead  directly 
up  to  it. 

But   if  these   prudential   considerations   may  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  leaving  Lord  Salisbury  alone, 
they  hardly  apply  to  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  of  the  . 
followmg  night,  which  certainly  seems  to  require  some  - 
sort  of  answer.    Yet  even  the  professional  gladiator  of  ' 
the  party  has  dechned  the  contest  in  this  instance; 
alleging,  strangely  enough,  that  Mr.  Balfour's  address' 
at  Manchester  was  "  dull,"  a  "  stale  summing-up  of 
"  controversies  of  the  past."    But  c(m  a  summing-up 
be  appropriately  described  as  "  stale  "  before  the  verdict 
has  been  delivered  ?    The  litigation  may  have,  as  in 
this  case  it  has,  lasted  considerably  longer  even  than 
the  Tichborne  case  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  jury  are 
only  now  about  to  retire  to  consider  their  findino^ 
surely  lends  a  certain   factitious   freshness   to  the 
evidence,  and  must  prevent  any  forensic  resume  of 
it  from  seeming  entirely  out  of  date.     Perhaps  Sir 
William  Harcourt  will  see  the  necessity  of  puUino 
himself  together  at  some  time  or  other  between 
now  and    the    General    Election,   and  endeavour- 
ing to  reply   "  upon   the   whole  case."     It  mav 
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be  that  he  thinks  he  has  ah-eady  done  so.  He 
is  apparently  liable  to  hallucinations  of  this  sort ;  for 
he  said  at  Bristol  that  he  had  "  always  declared  against 
"  Fenian  Home  Eule."  What,  aliuays?  Whenever 
the  opportunity  ofifered  ?  No  recollection  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Redmond  ?  Or  of  any  questions 
asked  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Or  of  going 
home  to  dinner  and  forgetting  to  return  ?  Or  of — but 
we  are  anticipating  the  interrogatories  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  constituents,  and  may  leave  it  to  them  to 
clear  up  any  misunderstanding  on  the  question  whether 
he  has  "  always  declared  against  Fenian  Home  Rule." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  "  stale  summing- 
"  up  of  past  controversies,"  it  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  even  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  reply 
upon  the  whole  case,  should  not  have  selected  at  least 
some  points  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury's  speech 
for  criticism.  For  instance,  there  is  the  extremely  incon- 
venient— and,  since  the  facts  themselves  are  compara- 
tively new,  the  certainly  not  stale — exposure  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  useful  piece  of  humbug  that  has  served  the 
Grladstonians  for  the  past  five  years.  We  refer  to  their 
exjjlanation  of  the  pacification  of  Ireland  as  being  due, 
not  to  the  firm  administration  of  the  law,  but  to  the 
"  consciousness  that  the  English  statesmen  of  the 
"  Cxladstonian  j^arty  were  going  to  do  them  justice  at 
"  the  next  election."  INIr.  Balfour,  however,  has  just 
pointed  out  that  "  ever  since  the  Parnellite  split  we 
"  have  had  the  two  sections  of  the  Nationalist  party 
"  in  Ireland  each  professing  that,  whatever  else  they 
"  may  beUeve  in,  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Gladstonian 
"  statesmen."  JVIr.  Balfour  further  notes  the  very 
candid,  significant  observation  in  which  Mi".  Redmond 
has  pointed  out  that  the  "  Union  of  Hearts  " — or,  in 
other  words,  the  Griadstone-Parnellite  understanding — 
so  far  from  operating  to  restore  law  and  order,  was 
the  only  thing  which  enabled  them  to  make  any 
fight  at  all  against  the  steady  pressure  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  now  that  that  understanding  has  been 
broken  up,  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  prevent  order 
(like  respectability "  in  the  Western  American 
;inecdote)  from  "  stalking  unchecked." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  containing  all  this  new 
matter,  in  spite  of  its  putting  the  Grladstonian  case  in 
a  manner  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  must  admit  to 
be  new  to  him,  he  "  did  not  find  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
' '  interesting  "  ! 


COERCION  AND  CATS. 

THE  conduct  of  cats  and  of  dogs  is  causing  great 
searchings  of  heart.  The  cat  is  a  creature  with 
Imt  one  defect,  yet  that  serious — he  murders  sleep. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  wake  firom  a  terrific  dream 
of  horrors,  with  a  wild,  weird  cry  as  of  a  soul  in 
torment  ringinp'  in  our  ears.  The  noise  is  as  if  Herod 
were  butchering  great  numbers  of  able-bodied  in- 
nocents. But  it  is  only  the  cats  making  a  tapage 
nocturne,  ,as  M.  Raoul  GtINESTE  says  in  his  poems, 
Chattes  ei  Ghats  : — 

On  entend  eclater  de  longs  lires, 
De  long  rires  soui'nois  et  mignons, 
Qui  montent  la  gamme  des  delires ; 
Tel  des  jongleurs  sur  des  tj'mpanons. 

Les  ecumeurs  des  toits  are  out  enjoying  themselves, 
f!.nd  how  can  man  defend  his  rest  from  their  hideous 
outcries  ?  What,  indeed,  is  to  be  done  ?  Que  /aire  ? 
You  may  open  the  window  and  empty  your  Win- 
chester over  the  cats  ;  but  a  volley  of  Winchester 
liullets  is  not  a  desirable  thing  in  a  quiet  suburban 
neighbourhood.  You  may  hurl  boots  and  books 
into  the  night ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  see,  and  nearly 
impossible  to  hit,  a  cat  in  the  dark.  The  best 
plan  is  patience..  The  noise  does  not  last  all  night. 
Oats   are   not  dogs.     Their  concert   is   soon  o\'er. 


though  to  the  utmost  degree  poignant  while  it  lasts. 
There  are  people  who  do  not  accept  this  philosophy. 
They  have  taken  to  poisoning  cats,  and  this  is  odi- 
ously cruel — moreover,  punishable  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  must  live  and  let  live,  and,  if  cats  are  occa- 
sionally far  from  desirable  amateurs  of  music,  we  must 
remember  how  much  they  have  endured  at  the  hand  of 
man.  If  a  person  of  taste  inflicts  pain,  as  in  a  review 
occasionally,  think  how  much  he  must  first  have 
suffered,  as  Lessing  says.  The  cat,  too,  has  learned 
in  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  boys,  what  he  teaches  in 
song — song  which  we  cannot  but  admit  is  often  far 
from  being  sweetly  modulated.  The  world  would  be 
happier  if  cat-proprietors  could  only  shut  up  their 
favourites  during  the  ambrosial  night.  But  the  cat  is 
as  difficult  to  keep  in  prison  as  Baron  Trenck.  He 
escapes  like  a  shadow,  noiselessly,  "  following  darkness 
"  like  a  dream,"  and  then  he  indulges  in  love  and  war, 
and  martial  or  amorous  outcries.  Well,  we  must  take 
the  bad  with  the  good,  must  endure  it,  and  never 
dream  of  cruel  and  cowardly  poisoning. 

The  cat,  at  worst,  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  urban 
cock  which  crows  in  the  morn.  Once  started — and  he 
starts  very  early — the  cock  never  stops.  Nervous 
people,  like  ]\Ir.  Carlyle,  wait  and  listen  for  him,  and 
he  continues  for  ever.  Now  the  cat  only  utters  a  few 
lyric  notes  ;  he  has  the  IjtIc  cry  in  perfection,  but  he 
has  the  lyric  brevity.  People  should  not  keep  cocks  in 
town,  or,  if  they  keep  them,  should  fetter  them  to  their 
perches  at  night.  This  is,  indeed,  a  form  of  coercion,  but 
not  cruel,  like  poisoning  cats.  The  tethered  cock  crows 
not ;  a  great  and  sleepless  philosopher  is  said  to  have  made 
this  discovery.  But  persons  who  keep  cocks  will  not  act 
on  it,  and  magistrates  appear  actually  to  have  a  par- 
tiality for  cocks,  and  do  not  support  the  aggrieved. 

The  cat,  we  said,  hath  a  lyric  brevity ;  not  so  the 
dog.  The  town  is  overrun  with  dogs.  As  a  rule,  they 
only  pour  a  volley  of  barks  into  the  air  about  eleven, 
and  are  then  taken  in,  when  they  fall  silent.  But  it  is 
an  awful  thing  when  it  dawns  on  you  that  a  dog  is 
barking  after  the  volley  is  over.  He  barks  for  half  an 
hour,  he  barks  for  an  hour,  he  barks  all  night.  He  has 
been  shut  out,  and  wants  to  get  in.  He  is  an 
egotistic,  odious  brute,  and  thinks  of  nobody  but  him- 
self. Of  course  his  owner  never  hears  him ;  nobody  is 
ever  kept  awake  by  the  yowls  of  his  own  tyke.  There 
are  two  large  classes  of  sleep-murdering  hounds.  The 
first  is  the  big  dog  who  bays,  at  intervals  of  a  minute ; 
like  the  toothless  mastiff  bitch  of  Sir  Leoline,  the 
baron  rich.  There  is  the  querulous,  yapping  fox- 
terrier,  who  keeps  uj)  his  hideous  complaints  till  he  is 
let  in  with  the  milk.  The  smaller  he  is  the  more 
noise  he  makes.  No  mercy  should  be  shown  to  people 
who  lock  out  their  dogs,  if  only  we  knew  how  to  get  at 
them.  But  how  are  they  to  be  got  at  ?  Few  have  the 
energy  to  sally  forth  in  a  cold  morning  at  3  o'clock, 
and  beat  the  dog  with  a  stick  ;  but  there  is  great 
enjoyment  in  the  adventure. 


POLITICAL  CHIMNEY-SWEEPING. 

SIR  ALGERNON  WEST  has  declined  the  not  very 
pressing  invitation  of  the  Gladstonian  party  in  the 
Spen  Valley  district  of  Yorkshire  to  become  their 
candidate  at  the  next  general  election,  in  succession  to 
]\Ir.  Joseph  Woodhead,  the  present  member,  in  whose 
name  some  persons  may  see  a  Gladstonian  appropriate- 
ness. Of  the  three  aspirants  who  presented  themselves, 
Sir  Algernon  was  pronounced  dignissimus  by  a 
rather  qualified  superlative.  A  feeble  majority  thought 
him  the  least  unworthy  of  the  triad— for  it  came  to 
little  more  than  that.  It  is  as  if  Paris  had  declared 
Aphrodite  to  be  the  least  ugly  of  the  competing 
goddesses  in  the  first  of  aU  beauty  shows.  Grave 
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exception  was  taken  to  certain  circumstances  which  we 
may  call  the  inseparable  accidents  of  Sir  Algernox 
West's  person  and  position.  The  piu"ists  of  the  Spen 
Valley  consider  it  "  highly  objectionable "  that  he 
should  be  what  they  call  a  Government  pensioner. 
In  other  words,  they  think  it  wrong  that  he  should  take 
the  arrears  of  his  salary  for  forty  years'  service  at  the  In- 
land Eevenue  Board  ;  for  that  is  what  his  pension  really 
is.  It  is  a  deferred  annuity  purchased  by  a  corresponding 
deduction  from  the  yearly  payments  made  to  him ;  and 
to  withhold  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  contract, 
and  morally  embezzlement.  The  same  rule,  substituting 
the  East  India  Company  for  the  Government,  would 
have  disqualified  Joseph  Hume  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  late  Sir  George  Campbell  and 
the  Irish  patriot  who  so  nobly  "  commuted."  Sir 
Algernon  West's  crime  was  aggravated,  we  suppose, 
by  the  fact  that,  by  Her  Majesty's  favour,  he  resides 
in  Ambassador's  Court,  St.  James's  Palace  ;  that  he  was 
not  long  ago  a  Gentleman  Usher  of  Privy  Chamber  to 
the  Queen,  and  that  his  successor  in  that  post  is  his 
son.  To  the  offence  of  being  a  Government  pensioner 
he  adds  the  enormity  of  being  a  minion  of  the  Comt. 
Against  all  this  the  fact  that  Sir  Algernon  West  was 
not  only  eulogized  and  invited  to  a  new  career  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  posted  to  Yorkshire,  "  favoured 
"  by  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,"  went  for  little.  We  are 
not  surprised.  From  the  rational  point  of  view,  it  is 
rather  a  recommendation  to  Sir  Algernon  West  than 
otherwise  that  he  should  possess  the  social  qualities  and 
experience,  the  economic  knowledge,  and  the  adminis- 
trative cajiacity  impUed  in  the  posts  he  has  filled.  But 
this  is  not  the  view  of  the  New  Eadicalism.  Pensioner 
and  courtier — these  words  are  sufficient  to  condemn  him 
with  the  latter-day  Gladstonians.  Sir  Algernon  West 
may  profitably  reflect  on  this  state  of  things,  if  his 
Spen  Valley  adventure  has  left  in  him  any  taste  for  a 
Parliamentary  career. 

On  other  grounds  more  may  be  said  for  the  Spen 
Valley  Eadicals.  Sir  Algernon  West  declared  that 
his  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  was  such  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  sweep  a  chimney  if  his  leader 
told  him  to  do  so.  George  Herbert's  well-known 
lines,  with  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  letter  and  no 
alteration  in  the  spirit,  express  Sir  Algernon's  devout 
obedience : — 

A  servant,  by  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Wlio  sweeps  a  chimney  in  His  cause 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

Many  of  the  climbing  boys  of  politics  would,  no  doubt, 
be  as  ready  as  Sir  Algernon  to  sweep  chimneys  at  JVIr. 
Gladstone's  bidding.  But  Sir  Algernon  is  something 
better  than  a  climbing  boy.  It  is  a  pity  that  any 
words  of  his  should  recall  Mr.  Wh^liam  O'Brien  and 
Lord  Spencer's  boots.  INIr.  Gladstone  might  as  well 
have  detached  his  shadow  from  himself,  and  sent  it 
doftTi  to  canvass  the  electors  of  the  Spen  Valley  as  Sir 
Algernon  West.  He  was  formerly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
private  secretary ;  and  the  rule,  we  suppose,  holds  good 
— once  a  private  secretary,  always  a  private  secretary. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  never  quite  overcame  the 
influence  of  that  relationship,  and  could  seldom  bring 
himself  to  lift  his  hand  against  his  father  Protagoras! 
We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  Eadicals  of  the 
Spen  Valley  wished  Sir  Algernon  West  to  be  him- 
self; to  have  a  will,  and  an  intelligence,  and  a  voice 
of  his  own;  to  assert  himself  as  a  poUtical  human 
being,  and  not  to  be  a  mere  telephone  wire  giving 
out  at  one  end  the  words  spoken  at  the  other — a 
puppet  jerked  by  the  strings.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  think  that  they  had  reverted  to  the  old 
theory^  of  representation,  which,  within  the  not  very 
wide  limits  imposed  by  party  organization,  allowed  a 
member  a  certain  freedom  of  thought,  vote,  and  speech. 


But  we  cannot  so  far  delude  ourselves.  They  want  a 
member  who  will  sweep  chimneys  and  black  boots,  and 
discharge  all  the  menial  offices  of  politics  at  their 
bidding,  and  not  at  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Which  master 
would  be  the  more  exacting,  which  servitude  intrin- 
sically the  baser,  is  a  question  of  casuistry  too  abject 
to  be  worth  determining. 


THE  INMAN  steamers. 

THE  transfer  of  the  Inman  steamers  City  of  Naiu 
York  and  Ciiij  of  Paris  to  the  American  flag  is  a 
transaction  which  calls  for  more  notice  than  it  has  as 
yet  received.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  purchase  of 
steamers,  built  in  this  country,  by  the  United  States. 
The  more  they  buy  the  better  it  will  be  for  Belfast  and 
the  Clyde.  It  is  not  the  prospect  that  America  will 
acquire  seven,  or  seventeen,  or  seventy  of  the  finest 
"  war  cruisers  in  the  world"  which  need  distm'b  any- 
body. The  United  States  navy  may  be  aU  a-growing, 
and  its  senators  may  be  always  aU  a-blowing,  and  no 
great  harm  done.  As  long  as  our  ship-builders  are 
allowed  to  construct  war-ships  for  any  Power  which 
will  pay  for  them,  they  may  build  for  the  United 
States  as  lawfully,  and  quite  as  safely,  as  for  nations 
which  are  less  given  to  bragging.  The  complaint  is 
that  these  two  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
another  State. 

The  Giti/  of  Netv  Yorh  and  the  City  of  Paris  were 
quoted  as  forming  part  of  the  available  strength  of  the 
navy  in  case  of  war.  They  were  built  so  as  to  be 
available  for  naval  service,  on  the  strength  of  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
give  them  a  certain  yearly  subvention.  Without  this 
security  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  not  have 
been  constructed  so  as  to  be  fit  for  this  purpose.  It 
may  therefore  be  maintained  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
exceptionally  fit  for  use  in  war,  they  are  the  work  of 
the  Admiralty.  Also,  it  is  this  same  fitness  which 
makes  them  particularly  desirable  to  the  Americans,  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  word  of  Senator  Frye.  On  this 
statement  of  the  case,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  con- 
trary to  common  sense  that  the  jiersons  who  put  them 
on  the  English  Eefjister  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
them  to  another  flag.  The  step  is  legal  enough  if  the 
published  information  is  accurate.  At  the  time  the  sub- 
vention was  given  to  these  vessels — so  it  is  said — the 
Admiralty  took  into  account  the  possibility  that  they 
might,  in  case  of  war,  be  found  worth  buying  by  the 
United  States.  As  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  capital  in 
the  Inman  Line  is  known  to  be  American,  the  Admi- 
ralty did  not  overlook  the  chance  that  patriotism 
might  make  the  owners  particularly  willing  to  see  their 
vessels  secured  for  their  own  country.  As  a  safe- 
guard against  any  such  transfer,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Company  should  forfeit  one  year's  subvention. 
Since  this  was  the  arrangement  the  owners  are  of  course 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  it  whenever  it  pays  them 
to  alter  the  nationality  of  their  registration.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract expressly  allow  them  to  do  on  definite  conditions. 

It  is  the  Admiralty  which  is  open  to  blame  for 
making;  a  most  absurd  bargain.  For  it  is  absurd  that 
vessels  which  are  quoted  as  forming  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  navy  should  be  liable  to  transfer  just  when  they 
are  wanted,  even  to  the  very  State  with  which  we  are 
al30ut  to  fio'ht.  It  is  misleadiufj  to  talk  of  vessels  held 
on  such  terms  as  forming  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
navy.  They  are  of  no  use  in  peace-time.  Their  whole 
value  lies  in  their  liability  to  be  used  in  war.  If  they 
are  to  go  just  when  they  are  wanted,  the  money  spent  in 
subsidizing  them  has  been  wholly  wasted.  The  secu- 
rity against  this  loss  provided  by  the  Admiralty  was 
childishly  inadequate.    It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
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a  blate  whicli  was  about  to  tight  us  at  sea  would  liesi- 
tate  for  a  moment  to  indemnify  tlie  owners  for  tlie  loss 
of  2\,OOol.,  or  ten  times  that  sum,  when  the  object  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  particularly  valuable  ship.  The 
po\vor  to  retain  the  subvention  of  one  year  would  be 
no  equivalent  to  us  for  the  five  or  ten  similar  sums 
ahready  thrown  away.  The  extravagance  of  the  bargain 
is  so  obvious  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
American  account  can  be  true ;  and  yet  the  fact  that 
the  Inman  Company  is  actually  preparing  to  alter  its 
registration  shows  that  it  cannot  be  wholly  unfounded. 
If  it  turns  out  that  this  is  the  case,  the  Admiralty 
must  be  asked  to  revise  its  whole  system  of  subsi- 
dizing cruisers.  We  must  be  able  to  command  the 
serv-ice  of  vessels  for  which  subsidies  are  paid  with 
confidence.  To  spend  sums  which  in  a  few  years 
amount  to  the  value  of  a  first-class  battle-ship,  and 
to  get  nothing  in  return  but  an  untrustworthy 
chance  of  obtaining  the  service  of  a  cruiser,  is  little 
better  than  folly.  The  methods  by  which  security 
could  be  obtained  are  easily  named.  No  vessel  should 
be  subsidized  which  is  not  really  as  well  as  nominally 
owiied  by  Englishmen,  and  it  should  be  made  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  all  subsidies  that  the  owners 
bound  themselves  not  to  transfer  their  ship  to  a  foreign 
flag  at  all,  without  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
should  be  expressly  stipulated  that  this  consent  might 
be  absolutely  refused  without  reason  assigned,  and 
would  never  be  given  except  on  condition  that  all  the 
sulisidies  already  paid  were  refunded  with  interest. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

OPINIONS  may,  no  doubt,  differ  as  to  the  presid- 
ing intention  which  has  dictated  the  Ministerial 
arrangements  of  Parliamentary  business  ;  hnt  there  can 
be  but  one  view  of  their  operation  and  result.  If 
'  it  bo  the  object  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  make  as 
much  progress  as  possible  with  everything  except  the 
principal  Bill  of  the  Session,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
improve  upon  his  dispositions.  We  do  not  undertake, 
be  it  observed,  to  say  that  this  is,  in  fact,  his  object, 
a;iid  we  are  therefore  not  called  upon  to  express  either 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  it  if  it  be  so  ;  all  we 
are  concerned  to  affirm  is  that  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been,  and  is  being,  arranged  on  a 
sj/^stem  which  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  result  in 
question.  Almost  every  Ministerial  measure  of  primary 
and  secondary  importance,  with  the  single  exception 
of  (lie  Irish  Local  Government,  is  either  making  actual 
progress  or  improving  its  prospects  thereof,  while  the 
outlool:  for  the  excepted  BiU  itself  is  week  by  week 
undergoing  that  progressive  obscuration  which  must 
necessarily  overshadow  any  large  and  contentious 
measure  that  the  approach  of  summer  finds  still 
st^ifionary  at  its  first  Parliamentary  stage.  Meanwhile 
the  various  Bills  which  are  being  proceeded  with  have 
undoubtedly  been  manipulated  with  consideral:)le  adroit- 
ness The  one  Bill  which  the  English  Opposition  dare 
not  obstruct  is  kept  steadily  before  the  House,  while 
to  prevent  the  Irish  Opposition  from  obstructing  it,  a 
Bill  in  which  they  themselves  take  peculiar  interest  is 
being  studiously  postponed  to  it.  Members  from  Ireland 
j)lead  plaintively  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Tke.\sury 
for  the  resumption  of  progress  with  the  Irish  Education 
Bill.  Mr.  Balfour  remains  inflexible  in  his  refusal  to 
renew  the  discussion  of  it  until  the  Small  Holdings 
Bill  is  through  Committee.  Nevertheless  he  last  week 
bade  Mr.  O'Connor  hope.  The  measure  will  come  on 
again  in  good  time,  and  then,  "  if  representatives  from 
"  Ireland  will  show  practical  interest  in  the  subject  by 
"  abstaining  from  debating  at  any  great  length,  there 
'■  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a 
"  close  before" — when?  Marry,  "before  the  Oeneral 
,  '■  ICIed.ion." 


According  to  another  report,  INIi-.  Balfour  is  stated 
to  have  included  in  this  observation  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  also  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  he  did.  But  if  so,  he  was  indulging  as  to  the 
last-mentioned  measure  in  a  mere  figure  of  sjieech.  To 
say  that  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  will-be  passed 
before  the  next  General  Election  would  be  only  to 
predict  that  a  difficult  task  will  be  accomplished — a 
prediction  which  no  one  can  be  in  a  position  to  traverse 
with  absolute  confidence.  But  to  say  that  there  is 
"no  difficulty"  in  the  task  is  to  make  a  statement 
which  any  one  with  the  most  moderate  experience 
of  Parliamentary  matters  is  entitled  to  contest.  ]\Ir. 
Balfour's  most  sanguine  expectations  are  bounded,  as  we 
know,  by  the  expectation  of  getting  the  Bill  read  a 
second  time  before  Whitsuntide ;  and,  WTiitsunday 
falling  on  the  5th  of  June,  Parliament  would  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  reassemble  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.  From  thence  to  the  12th  of  August  there  is  a 
space  of  little  more  than  eight  weeks — that  is  to  say,  of 
forty  Parliamentary  working  days — and  during  this  period 
t  he  arrears  of  minor  legislation  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  financial  business  of  the  Session  wound  up. 
How  much  time  these  engacements  will  leave  available 
for  the  clause  by  clause  consideration  of  a  measure 
like  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  and  what  chance 
there  would  be  of  disposing  of  it  within  that  time,  is  a 
calculation  to  be  commended  to  the  curious.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  should  say  that,  while  the  odds  against 
the  accomplishment  of  the  feat  would  be  consider- 
able, even  if  all  parties  approached  the  question  with 
a  bona  fide  desire  for  its  settlement,  they  would  be 
ten  times  as  great  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
case,  wherein  it  is  doubtful  whether,  outside  the  actual 
Ministerial  circle,  there  are  a  dozen  members  on  either 
side  of  the  House  who  are  really  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Bill  become  law.  The  Opposition,  though  their  leader 
has  been  recently  expressing  his  eager  desire  to  discuss 
it,  are  only  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  posing 
as  the  party  of  "  trust  in  the  Irish  people,"  and  record- 
ing their  condemnation  of  the  base  artifices  by  which 
the  Government  are  attempting  the  sidelong  with- 
drawal of  their  boon.  Amended  or  unamended,  the 
Gladstonians  would  rather  the  Bill  did  not  pass  at  all ; 
while,  as  to  the  Unionists,  those  among  them  who  do 
not  positively  dislike  and  dread  it  regard  it  with  a 
mixture  of  indifference  and  misgiving.  That  is  not 
a  measure  to  be  easily  rushed  through  Parliament 
between  \\1iitsuntide  and  the  recess. 


DEPUTATIONS. 

IT  is  not  often,  even  in  these  highly  Parliamentary 
times,  that  a  Prime  Minister  has  to  listen  to  two 
deputations  on  the  same  day,  drawn  from  widely 
different  classes,  and  each  asking  for  legislation  to 
alter  the  nature  of  things.  This  was  the  fortune  of 
Lord  Salisbury  on  Wednesday — once  supported  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  once  by  JVIr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
GosCHEN.  On  the  second  occasion  Capital  approached 
the  Premier,  with  the  request  that  he  would  do  some- 
thins,  or  would  at  least  not  commit  himself  to  a  refusal 
to  do  something,  to  make  a  metal  which  can  be  dug- 
out in  enormous  quantities  as  stationary  in  value  as 
another  metal  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  increased. 
On  the  first  occasion  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  listen  to  and 
answer  a  deputation  of ' '  Labom%"  composed  of  person  s  who 
have  found  it  more  lucrative  to  live  by  talking,  which 
asked  him  to  order  entirely  different  things  to  become 
equal  to  one  another  at  once,  or  take  the  consequences. 
Of  the  two  deputations,  the  first  was  the  more  easih' 
disposed  of  The  Government  has  undertaken  to  send 
a  competent  person  to  the  United  States  to  talk  about 
bimetallism.     With  this  assurance   the  deputation 
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retired.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  bimetallism 
that  it  seems  to  olier  an  inexhaustible  store  of  matter 
to  talk  about. 

The  Labour  Deputation  was  not  so  easily  managed. 
It  came  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  do  something  to  forward 
the  limitation  of  the  working-day  to  eight  hours  by 
legislation.  This  question  of  the  eight-hours  day  has 
now  become  one  which  it  would  be  almost  indecent, 
as  well  as  rather  cowardly  in  a  Prime  Minister  to 
tm-n  ofif  with  convenient  official  platitudes,  even  when 
it  is  pressed  on  him  by  a  deputation  of  persons  for 
whom  he  cannot  personally  entertain  the  slightest 
respect.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
decisive  statement  of  his  own  view  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservative  leader — desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
rational  workman  who  may  listen  when  statesmen  of 
standing  take  the  trouble  of  talking  sense  to  him,  and 
not  less,  perhajjs,  for  the  guidance  of  political    pigs  of 

sensibility  "  on  the  Ministerial  side  who  are  just  at 
present  sniffing  the  wind  to  scent  their  pabulum  of 
votes.  The  pig  of  sensibility  is  very  likely  to  make 
trouble  unless  he  is  warned  that  he  is  not  to  begin 
grubbing  for  certain  kinds  of  votes.  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  were  probably  under  no  delusion  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  to  influence  the  members 
of  the  deputation  themselves.  The  cry  of  "  We 
"  will  risk  it "  which  was  drawn  out  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's remarks  on  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
"  tremendous  experiment  "  which  the  working  class 
are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  try  was  of  itself 
enough  to  convince  them,  if  they  needed  convincing. 
With  brutal  levity  and  selfishness  of  this  order  it  is 
idle  to  argue,  and  the  skins  it  fell  on  were  too  hard  to 
feel  Lord  Salisbury's  rebuke.  Mr.  Shipton  gave 
another,  and  not  inferior,  proof  of  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  the  noisy  class  to  which  he  belongs — by 
which  we  do  not  mean  the  working  class,  by  any 
means,  but  the  pushing  and  puffing  professionals  who 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  real  workmen  that  the 
old-fashioned  stage  Irishman  did  to  a  Kerry  farmer. 
"  He  could,"  so  he  condescended  to  say,  "  assure  his 
"  Lordship  that  they  had  considered  the  economic 
"  question,  and  fought  out  all  the  arguments."  The 
fatuity  of  ignorance  is  as  safe  from  reasoning  as  mere 
brutal  selfishness.  If  the  deputation  alone  had  been  in 
(juestion ,  ridicule  or  expulsion  would  have  been  the  natural 
resources.  But  the  circumstances  did  not  permit  their 
use,  and  Ministers  very  properly  took  the  opportunity 
to  address,  by  means  of  the  jmiiers,  a  more  creditable 
audience  than  the  handful  of  penny-gafif  working-men 
actually  Ijefore  them. 

As  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  working-man  is 
by  no  means  so  great  a  fool  as  the  noisy  creatures  who 
have  elected  themselves  into  his  representation  mani- 
festly consider  him,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  he 
will  listen  to  the  good  sense  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour  talked  to  him.  To  a  very  great  extent  they 
are  preaching  to  the  converted.  It  is  notorious  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  working  class  never  has 
believed  in  the  eight-hours  day.  But  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  who  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  confident  assertions  and  the  fallacies  of  the  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  Labour  leaders.  We  are  the  less 
surprised  that  this  should  be  the  case  because  political 
speakers  in  both  the  great  parties  have  hitherto  ab- 
stained from  dealing  with  the  subject — for  reasons 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
(juestion  of  votes.  Among  these  converts  there  is, 
possibly,  a  proportion  which,  if  they  are  not  merely 
fobbed  off  with  postcards,  but  talked  to  as  men  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  persuade,  and  whom  it  is  possible  to 
credit  with  the  possession  of  human  reason,  will  listen. 
When  the  Prime  Mimster  and  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  point  out  to  him  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing  that  kinds  of  work  which  vary  infinitely  in  their 
nature  can  ever  be  subjected  to  one  uniform  hard-and- 


fast  rule,  when  they  remind  him  that  the  working  dn-i-i 
is  not  unanimous,  and  that,  if  it  were,  it  is  not  the  whole 
nation,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  have  its  own  way  un- 
checked, that  out  of  conflict  between  it  and  other::! 
there  would  come  disturbance  which  might  have  disiis- 
trous  effects  on  the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  by  which 
the  workmen  themselves  would  be  the  first  and  the 
greatest  sufferers,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  realke 
the  full  folly  of  the  nonsense  talked  in  his  name.  E  /en 
if  he  does  not.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  iJid 
well  to  give  the  converted  clearly  expressed  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them.  As  for  the  others,  if  tJiey 
persist,  they  must  simply  be  faced  as  they  have  bee  n  in 
Victoria,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  trial,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  found,  to  the  relief  of  some  timorous 
persons  and  the  surprise  of  the  political  pig  of  se/i-ji- 
bility,  that  the  workman's  vote  "  was  no  more  wojib 
truckling-  for  in  England  than  it  was  in  Australia. 


TWO  LAND  QUESTIONS. 

THE  Scotch  members  and  candidates  who  fonoeil 
the  deputation  that  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour  la.st 
Wednesday  maybe  congratulated  on  having  so  promptly 
supplied  the  antidote  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  bane.  'J'hat 
eminent  person  had  the  night  before  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  Scotch  Crofters,  and  invited  Parhament  lo 
assist  them  by  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Crofters 
Act  to  leaseholders  by  giving  powers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  enlarge  holdings,  and  generally  by  adminis- 
tering to  them  another  dose  of  Irish  Gladstonian  legis- 
lation ;  and  him  had  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfoup. 
(facing  about  upon  the  Lord  Advocate  of  i886),  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  (facing  about  upon  one  of  the 
many  Sir  (jEORGES  to  whom  he  has  aceustometl  as 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years)  energetically  oLip- 
ported.  The  Kesolution  was  rejected  by  152  voles 
against  113,  and  the  debate,  on  an  amendment  pio- 
})osing,  not  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Crofters  Aut 
to  Dr.  Clark's  clients,  but  to  give  them  a  little  Iiand 
Purchase  Act  of  their  own,  stood  adjourned  ;  not, 
however,  until  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  expressed  1 
general  approval,  which  he  repeated  on  the  following  day 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  deputation,  of  this  Jast- 
mentioned  proposal.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  much  to  be 
preferred,  on  grounds  of  honesty,  to  any  further  rat- 
ting and  carving,  in  the  name  of  philanthropy,  at  the 
Scotch  landlords'  interest ;  but,  that  it  is  an  advisable 
plan  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  the  (Jrofters  are  the 
fittest  subjects  in  the  world  for  a  re-trial  of  an  Irish, 
experiment,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  have  not 
yet  quite  unmistakably  declared  themselves,  we  are  not 
so  sure.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  more  excellent  wtij — 
the  way,  to  wit,  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  Ireland  is  being  dealt  with  under  the 
Congested  Districts  Act ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that, 
though  land  purchase,  and  the  "  benefits  of  Irish  land 
'■  legislation,"  were,  indeed,  referred  to  in  the' prayer 
of  the  deputation,  it  was  not  on  these  reinedial 
measures,  but  on  those  others  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
spokesmen  laid  the  greater  stress. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  not  certain  that  Scotch  membexs 
of  the  type  of  ]\Ii-.  Caldwell  and  Dr.  Clark  are  not 
better  employed  in  moving  inadmissible  abstract  reso- 
lutions about  Scotch  Crofters  on  Tuesday  evenings  than 
in  meddling  and  muddling  in  Committee  on  an  English 
Bill  at  the  morning  sitting.  The  Small  Holdings  Bill 
is  making  pretty  fair  progress  ;  but  it  would  have  made 
fairer  })rogress  still  if  Dr.  Clark  had  not  been  so  anxious 
to  clear  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  economic  condition^;  of 
land  tenure  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Land,  said  this  legislator,  flushed  with  his  mastery  of 
an  elementary  treatise  on  political  economy,  is  subject 
to  two  rents— a  rent  produced  hy  the  application  of 
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human  labour  and  capital,  and  a  natural  or  economic 
rent  arising  out,  of  the  inherent  qualities.  This  economic 
rent  he  proposed  to  "  nationalize,"  and  his  idea  of 
nationalizing  it  is  to  move  an  amendment  providing 
that  it  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  by  the  local 
authorities  in  selling  small  holdings  to  a  labourer,  but 
not  pro\'iding  against  its  being  taken  into  account 
in  acquiring  the  land  from  the  original  proprietor. 
That  is  to  say,  Dr.  Clark  proposes  that  the  locality 
shall  purchase  an  interest  in  land  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  it  by  deducting  its  value  on  I'esale  of 
the  land  to  another  holder,  and  that  the  ratepayers 
who  defray  the  cost  of  this  droll  transaction  are  to  be 
consoled  by  the  assurance  that  the  extinguished  inte- 
rest has  been  "  nationalized  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  "  economic  rent,"  which  has  simply  been  made  a 
present  of  to  the  small  holder,  still  remains  in  some 
mysterious  way  in  the  possession  of  the  nation.  And 
this  he  defends  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that  that 
element  of  value  which  is  thus  to  be  handed  over  free 
gratis  for  notliing  to  a  specific  individual — to  wit,  the 
small  holder — "  ought  not  to  be  the  property  of  any 
"  jiarticular  man."  The  singularity  of  this  method  of 
nationalizing  the  natural  value  of  the  soil  was  pointed 
out  to  the  member  for  Caithness  by  one  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  Mr.  DoNALD  Ckauford,  and  evefl. 
Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Esslemont  expressed  a  hope  that 
their  hon.  friend  would  not  press  his  amendment. 
But  their  hon.  friend  was  determined  to  press  his 
amendment,  for  the  exquisite  reason  that  he  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  members  on  the  question  of 
economic  rent.  A  division  was  accordingly  taken, 
with  the  result  of  showing  that  only  43  members 
thought  that  Dr.  Clark  was  not  talking  nonsense, 
while  329  were  of  opinion  that  he  was.  We  thoroughly 
concur  in  their  conclusion,  but  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  it  required  to  be  so  solemnly 
affirmed. 


CHINWAG. 

ri^IIERE  is  a  species  of  human  speech  which  is,  or  per- 
I  haps  was,  since  slang  has  its  day  and  its  fashion, 
called  "  chinwag  "  in  a  midshipman's  mess.  The  remote 
origin  of  the  term  may  have  been  Chinese,  or  even 
Russian.  In  use,  it  meant  idle  and  incoherent  talk, 
and  particularly  bumptious  idle  and  incoherent  talk. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  and  sufficient  equivalents 
in  common  daily  use  on  shore  ;  but  custom  has 
caused  them  to  have  a  somewhat  offensive  sound. 
Now,  we  do  not  want  to  be  other  than  scrupulously 
polite  to  Lord  Rosebery.  and  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  word  which  can  be  used,  both 
accurately  and  civilly,  of  his  address  to  the  Glad- 
stonians  of  Edinl^urgh,  that  we  shall  employ  chinwag, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  is  taken  l3ecause  of 
its  descriptive  merits  solely.  As  a  rule,  it  would 
be  ill  enough  applied  to  Lord  Rosebery's  addresses ; 
but  the  harangue  delivered  at  Edinbm-gh  has  no  trace 
of  the  speaker's  usual  style,  except  in  one  passage.  In 
this,  indeed.  Lord  Rosebery  indulged  in  some  excellent 
ironical  remarks  on  the  Griadstonian  Radical  love  of  a 
lord,  under  cover  of  well-aped  humility.  The  jest 
might  have  been  dangerous  with  less  earnest  hearers ; 
but  the  Edinburgh  Grladstonians  never  saw  that 
they  were  being  laughed  at.  To  mock  your  hearer 
to  his  face  in  a  manner  which  is  palpable  to  all 
onlookers,  but  fools  him  successfully  to  the  top 
of  his  bent,  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  joker. 
The  credit  to  be  gained  by  doing  it  must  depend  on 
the  acuteness  of  the  victim ;  for  when  the  trick  is 
played  on  a  very  dense  person,  it  is  too  easy  for  honour. 

After  this  preliminary  gambol  for  his  own  amusement, 
Lord  Rosebery  settled  himself  down  to  chinwag  pure 
and  simple — mere  rattling  assertion  and  see-saw.  No 


doubt  there  was  a  rattle  very  agreeable  to  his  audience 
in  the  severe  condemnation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at 
Manchester.  It  was  nice  for  the  audience  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Balfour  "  showed  a  fundamental  and  absolute  igno- 
"  ranee  of  every  rule  of  English  jurisprudence  and  every 
"  idea  of  British  liberty."  Fundamental  and  absolute, 
jurisprudence,  and  idea  of  liberty  are  brave  words  ;  but 
what  do  they  mean  ?  and  how  much  easier  is  it  to  make 
these  assertions  than  to  prove  them !  At  Edinburgh 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings  were  not  open  to  argument ; 
but  when  this  kind  of  talk  is  read  in  print  it  moves 
one  to  melancholy  thoughts  concerning  the  future  of 
the  only  Gladstonian  peer  of  brains.  Our  estimate  of 
his  probable  future  is  not  made  more  cheerful  when  he 
is  heard  saying  that  the  "  Irish  question,  except  in 
"  details,  is  as  much  settled  as  Magna  Charta."  Was 
Lord  Rosebery  laughing  at  his  hearers  again  ?  One 
would  think  so,  if  it  were  not  that  the  tone  of  his  sj^eech 
makes  that  supposition  nearly  incredible.  Magna 
Charta  is  good,  and  may  be  implicitly  relied  on  to  draw 
a  cheer  ;  but  even  Magna  Charta  cannot  save  that 
amazing  clause  about  the  "  details."  The  Irish  ques- 
tion is  settled — all  except  the  nature  of  the  settlement, 
the  possiliility  of  making  it,  and  the  proof  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  Putting 
these  trifling  matters  aside,  the  Gladstonians  may  con- 
sider the  Irish  question  settled,  and  may  go  on  to 
make  experiments  having  for  their  object  the  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  rising  demands  of  the  democracy,  and 
the  discovery  of  how  far  they  can  be  satisfied.  Nor 
is  that  all  ;  for  it  is  clear  to  Lord  Rosebery 
that  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  discover  what 
it  is  that  the  democracy  actually  does  want.  Old- 
fashioned  people  might  think  that  this  was  a  reason 
for  proceeding  with  some  caution  ;  but  not  so  Lord 
Rosebery.  Whoever  else  may  shrink  from  the  risk,  he 
at  least  is  thoroughly  democratic,  and  ready  for  the 
experiments.  The  new  constituents  are  formulating 
their  demands,  and  they  will  have  something.  "  Kaiser 
"  am  I,  and  I  will  eat  the  dumplings,"  said  an  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  his  doctor,  who  represented  that  the 
food  was  indigestible.  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  the 
doctor  to  check  the  appetite  of  his  master.  Demo- 
cracy shall  eat  all  the  experiments  it  likes.  Indeed, 
he  is  so  good-natured  a  physician  that  he  is  beginning 
to  regard  the  diet  with  absolute  approval.  On  his  way 
North  from  the  County  Council  he  saw  "  in  the  clear 
"  skies  and  smokeless  chimneys  of  Durham  another 
"  instance  of  another  great  experiment  in  the  le- 
"  lations  between  capital  and  labour."  Whether 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  mind's  eye,  saw  the  bitter 
suffering  which  this  experiment  has  brought  on 
tliousands  of  men  who  are  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  dispute,  and  on  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  he  did  not  say.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  a 
type  of  what  must  be  done  when  the  demands  of  the 
democracy  are  complied  with,  in  the  way  of  experi- 
mental legislation,  ' '  till  these  questions  are  ripe  for 
"  solution." 

But  really,  after  all,  was  Lord  Rosebery  serious  when 
he  talked  like  this  ?  He  has  passed  for  a  clever  man 
and  an  honest  one.  If  he  was  clever  in  this  speech,  it 
was  because  he  was  insinuating  to  his  party  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  mischievous  course.  If  he  was  honest, 
it  was  because  he  was  taking  the  tone  and  acting 
on  the  principles  of  the  mere  machine  jiolitician.  A 
more  ignoble  confession  of  the  demagogue's  faith 
was  never  heard,  if  Lord  RoSEBERY  is  sincere  in  saying 
that  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  must  be  made 
matter  for  ignorant  experiment  whenever  the  new  con- 
stituents demand  it.  He  makes  no  insolent  pretence 
to  opinions  of  his  own  or  to  knowledge,  as  giving  him 
a  right  to  lead.  He  is  at  the  orders  of  the  democracy, 
and  will  be  too  much  honoured  by  the  commission  to 
carry  the  slippers  of  the  new  Sultan. 
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WHAT  AKE  YOU  DOING? 

WHEN  a  man  anticipates  that  he  will  have  to  liice  a 
storm,  if  he  has  any  pretence  to  prudence  he  is  apt 
to  look  up  his  mackintosh  and  umbrella  to  see  what  are 
his  chances  of  coming  through  the  tempest  with  a  dry  skin. 
Obviously  whether  he  attains  that  desirable  end  or  not 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  mackintosh  and  umbrella.  The 
storm  of  the  general  election  is  in  the  arr.  Whether  the 
political  Jupiter  will  hold  his  bolts  in  his  hand  until  it  may 
please  him  to  loose  them  on  an  expectant  electorate,  or 
whether  the  hea\y  artillery  of  that  curious  mass  of  incon- 
gruity called  "  the  Opposition  "  will  cause  the  storm  cloud 
to  burst  somewhat  prematurely,  who  can  say  1  Meanwhile, 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  party  waterproofs  1  Are  we 
likely  to  keep  a  dry  skin,  or  shall  we  be  soaked  throiigh  and 
through,  and,  like  the  "  boy  that  held  the  basin  "  in  the 
song  of  our  schoolboy  days,  be  "  carried  away  in  the  flood  "  2 
No  doubt,  the  chief  interest  in  the  election  will  centre 
round  the  Metropolis  ;  therefore  we  will  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  London  only... 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  future  representation 
of  many  metropolitan  constituencies  now  sending  a  member 
to  the  Conservative  benches,  and  after  the  result  of  the 
recent  County  Council  election  for  London,  the  Radicals 
will,  of  course,  use  theii-  utmost  endeavours  to  I'eturn  their 
candidates,  if  only  in  hopes  that  the  many  impossible  pro- 
mises then  so  lavishly  made,  and  so  plausible  to  the  \m- 
thinking  ear — especially  when  that  ear,  unlike  that  of  the 
provei'bial  adder,  is  anxious  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  foolishly — may  be  made  possible 
by  the  socialistic  legislation  of  a  Gladstone-cum-Harcourt- 
cum-Labouchere-cum-Cuninghame-Graham  Administration. 

Now  the  Moderates  were  beaten,  and  badly  beaten,  all 
along  the  line  at  that  election  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  rush 
into  a  shrieking  panic  over  the  defeat,  and  at  once  make  up 
our  minds  to  a  similar  Parliamentary  reverse,  although,  of 
course,  we  recognize  that  the  County  Council  election  was, 
generally,  run  on  party  lines.  Many  reasons  for  that  de- 
feat ai'e  urged  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  well 
informed  on  such  matters — such,  for  instance,  as  the  prac- 
tical disfranchisement  of  small  tradesmen  by  reason  of  the 
election  taking  place  on  a  Saturday,  attractive  "  program  " 
of  the  Progi'essists  and  absence  of  any  programme  of  the 
Moderates,  the  very  superiority  of  the  name  "  Progressist  " 
as  compared  with  "  Moderate,"  the  crass  apathy  of  Conser- 
vative voters,  &c.  ttc. — and  though  each  of  these  reasons 
alone  may  not  satisfy  our  cravings  for  a  satisfactory  cause, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  each  and  all  combined. 
But  let  us  remember  that  the  issues  at  stake  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  are  veiy  different  from  those  at  a  County 
Council  election.  In  the  former  case  they  are  Imjjerial, 
and  affect  the  position  of  our  country  among  the  nations ; 
in  the  latter  they  are  local,  and  savour  of  Bumbledom.  This 
distinction  should  be  kept  prominently  before  the  meti'opolitan 
electoi'ate  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  "  Bumbledom  "  argu- 
ments of  the  adversary  will  have  to  be  met.  Not  that  there 
is  any  great  difficulty  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  those  argu- 
ments, but  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  ignore  them.  How 
are  we  prepared  to  carry  on  the  campaign  1  What  ai'e  our 
forces  worth  as  a  fighting  machine  ?  An  aimy  on  paper  looks 
most  excellent  from  a  theoi'etical  point  of  view  ;  no  detail  is 
wanting  from  the  general  to  the  gravedigger ;  but,  Avhen 
put  to  the  practical  test  of  hard,  uncompi'omising  warfare, 
theoiies  are  apt  to  evanesce  into  thin  aii',  especially  if  the 
enemy  won't  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules  drafted 
by  ourselves.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  a 
pessimist's  view  of  the  pai'ty  organization  in  London ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  prepared  to  ciy  "  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace."  There  is  not  a  constituency  in 
London  which  is  not  "  organized  "  on  paper — and  many, 
veiy  many,  ai'e  organized  in  fact.  With  the  latter  we  are 
not  concerned  ;  but  the  foi'mer,  what  are  they  going  to  do 
as  practical  Consei'vative  politicians  ?  It  is  in  such  con- 
stituencies that  the  apathy,  so  clearly  evinced  in  the  County 
Council  election,  will  again  obtrude  itself,  if  steps  be  not 
taken  to  dispel  it.  Why  does  this  apathy  exist  ?  Well,  it 
is  not  unfortunately  bred  in  the  Consei'vative  bone  to  be 
aggressive,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  Radical  constitution ; 
and  there  is  a  tendency  among  Conservatives  to  carry  their 
belief  in  the  proper  I'ecognition  of  constituted  authoi'ity  just 
a  trifle  too  far,  and  to  lead  themselves  to  think  that  every- 
thing necessary  will  be  done  by  "  the  Association,"  "  the 
party" — anybody,  in  fact — an  abstraction,  without  appre- 


ciating the  fact  that  they,  as  individuals  combined,  are  the 
*•  party."  Centralization  of  work  often  is  good — power  is 
frequently  wasted  for  the  want  of  it — but  how  in  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  anything  that  was  ever  organized,  can  a 
central  body  carry  out  details  of  oi'ganization  in  a  consti- 
tuency, much  less  throughout  the  whole  country  ? 

There  is  a  distinct  and  pronounced  tendency  among  Con- 
servatives to  "  lean  " — lean  on  anybody  or  anything  except 
themselves.  Take  the  question  of  "  Registi-ation."  "  Re- 
gister, register,  register !  "  of  course.  Yes,  and  excellent 
advice  too ;  but  the  speaker  meant  that  each  man  should 
himself  take  the  pains  to  see  that  he  was  registered, 
not  that  the  unfortunate  Registivation  Agent  should  alone 
"  register."  Ten  oi'  twelve  years  ago  the  mysteries  of 
registi'ation  law  were  known  to  but  few ;  now,  thanks 
to  the  spii'it  of  organization,  which  has  inspired  many 
zealous  woi'kers,  the  general  principles  pervading  those 
mysteries,  startling  and  inconsistent  as  they  ai'e,  are  much 
more  generally  understood  ;  but  still  individuals  take  but 
little  trouble  to  look  after  themselves.  How  many  new- 
comers in  a  constituency  ever  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  local  Registration  Association  1  They  won't  walk  across 
the  road  to  secure  their  votes ;  but  when  the  polling  day 
arrives,  and  they  find  themselves  rejected  at  the  polling- 
station,  the  atmosphere  of  the  adjacent  committee-i'oom  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  rendered  a  trifle  thick  by  reason  of  the  lan- 
guage poured  out  by  the  rejected  apathist  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  workers.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  many 
Conservative  associations  in  London  exist  only  on  paper,  and 
their  organization  is  a  myth.  Well,  why  is  this  ?  Because, 
as  in  registration,  electors  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
such  associations  a  reality.  Every  man  thinks  that  the 
woi'k  ought  to  be  done,  and  speaks  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  its  being  done,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  he  has  a 
share  in  the  I'esponsibility  of  seeing  that  it  is  done.  All  this 
applies  equally  to  election  work.  The  few  work  ;  the  many 
ciiticize,  if  not  abuse.  So  fiir  we  have  discussed  the  in- 
dividual, but  now,  how  about  the  official  1  By  "  official  " 
we  mean  all  who  hold  office  in  an  association.  All  mean  well, 
and  many  work  well,  but  each  knows  what  his  association 
is  really  worth.  If  it  be  strong  and  well  organized,  as  we 
know  is  the  case  in  many  constituencies,  good  ;  but  if  not, 
as  is  also  the  case,  what  amount  of  responsibility  is  there 
not  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  knowingly  allow  things 
to  slide  There  is  no  excuse  for  them.  The  old  motto, 
"  Semper  paratus,"  ought  to  be  earned  by  every  associa- 
tion, and  the  r'ight  to  continue  its  use  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. Dwellers  in  a  fool's  paradise  are  still  fools,  though 
no  doubt  satisfied  and  happy  accoi'ding  to  their  foolish 
lights.  Still  there  are  some  fools  who  know  they  are 
foolish,  and  therefore  are  wise  enough  to  take  steps  to 
mitigate  their  folly. 

Thei'e  is  another  phase  in  political  organization  to  which 
we  must  rt-fer — namely,  the  thii-st  foi'  meetings.  It  seems 
to  be  a  dogma  of  the  faith  of  an  average  Conservative  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  political  salvation  of  his  constituency 
that  the  Piime  Minister,  or  at  least  a  Cabinet  Ministei-, 
must  speak  in  that  average  Conservative's  constituency  at 
least  once  a  year.  It  may  be  that  a  better  speaker  than 
some  Cabinet  Ministers  will  be  i-eadily  available ;  but  it's 
no  use — the  less  jDroficient  Cabinet  Minister  alone  can 
"  draw."  Isn't  this  distinctly  weak  ?  And  don't  we  somewhat 
overrate  the  necessity  of  these  everlasting  meetings  1  We 
are  speaking  now  of  meetings  of  the  "  Demonstration  "  class. 
Do  they  tend  to  the  conversion  of  opponents  ?  We  doubt  it. 
Did  any  one  ever  directly  trace  to  such  a  meeting  the  con- 
version of  a  man  who  had  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
previously  made  up  his  mind  to  be  converted  ?  We  do  not 
think  so.  Well,  then,  what  is  their  use  1  Generally  two- 
fold ;  fiist,  to  encoui-age  our  own  adherents ;  secondly,  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  a  politician  of  position  in  the  party 
to  speak  to  the  countiy  at  laige  by  means  of  the  press.  To 
exclude  the  pi-ess  fi-om  such  meetings  would  be  an  egregious 
tactical  error,  even  if  the  meeting  merely  be  held  for  the 
fii'st  purpose  suggested ;  for  many  moi'e  adhei'ents  than 
those  present  ai'e  encouraged  through  the  mediiim  of  the 
press.  We  wish  to  estimate  these  meetings  at  their  proper 
value,  and  we  quite  recognize  the  difficulty  that  a  member 
of  a  Goveinment  must  experience  in  framing  his  speech 
for  such  occasions  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  most 
strongly  urge  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  question  of  meetings  to  be  addressed  by  Cabinet 
Ministers.  We  also  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  Ministers 
must  experience  in  finding  the  necessary  time  for  attending 
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mcetiiigs ;  but  the  cnt'ivuraijement  of  workers  is  a  veiy  im- 
portant consideration,  a  ad  if  they,  rif>htly  or  wrongly,  thirst 
for  the  words  of  a  representative  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Cabinet 
fihould  most  ceitaiidy,  so  far  as  possible,  quench  that  thirst 
by  a  flow  of  elotpience.  There  ai  e,  also,  meetings  of  anothei' 
Ivird — small  meetings  for  discussion,  organization,  mutual 
education,  <tc.,  not  "  Demonstration."  These  meetings  ought 
to  be  held  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  members  and  can- 
didates should  make  a  point  of  attending  them.  The  im- 
portance of  these  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  afford  the 
opportunity'  foi-  practical  deliberation,  the  outcome  of  which 
should  be  equally  practical.  Whether  they  aie  a  success  or 
not  again  depends  upon  individual  Conservatives  themselves. 
Officialdom,  Executive  Committees  and  Councils  can  only 
provide  means  of  meetii>g — they  cannot  compel  attendance — 
and  until  the  individual  recognizes  his  political  resj^onsibili- 
ties  the  efficacy  of  such  meetings  must  be  seriou.sly  impaired, 
if  not  rendered  nugatory. 

Again,  what  political  influence  have  our  local  Conser- 
vative Clubs,  and  what  practical  political  woik  do  they  1 
Some  fulfil  the  objects  of  then-  existence,  afibrd  solid 
assistance  and  suppoit  to  the  association  in  their  consti- 
tuency, and  even,  in  some  cases,  can  take  its  place ;  but 
have  we  not  heard  of  .some  which  are  luther  temples  of 
conviviality,  histrionic  and  musical  art — very  good  things 
in  their  way — than  training  schools  for  politicians  1  If  so, 
let  them  put  theii'  houses  in  order,  and  make  themselves 
the  useful  auxiliaiies  of  the  Conservative  army  which  they 
can  be  and  ought  to  be.  Once  more  the  individual  "  must 
do  his  work.  These  lines  will  be  read  by  many  Conserva- 
tives. What  have  they  done  to  fui  thei'  the  pi  inciples  they 
profess,  aye,  and  hold  most  dear  1 


THE  CIIEYLESMORE  LANDSEERS. 

T!HE  late  Lord  Cheylesmore  was  a  fiiend  of  Landseer  in 
his  days  of  decline,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  work. 
The  great  artist  both  })ainted  pictui'es  for  him  and  occa- 
sionally  presented  him  with  one.  On  the  back  of  a  sketch 
of  a.  Skye  Teirier  in  this  sale,  made  for  the  set  of  etchings 
entitled  "  The  Warren,"  in  1826,  Landseer  wrote  in  chalk, 
"  Given  to  my  dear  friend  Eaton."  In  addition  to  such 
minor  examples.  Lord  Cheylesmore  was  understood  to  have 
gathered  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  Landseei''s 
finished  pictures,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  famous 
"  Monarch  of  the  Glen,"  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  all 
the  painter's  works,  which  was  added  in  1884.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  predominant  feeling  when  the  collec- 
tion was  on  view  last  week  was  one  of  disappointment. 
Lord  Cheylesmore  was  perhaps  too  late  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
capital  examples  were  few,  and  a  considerable  number  were 
of  a.  kind  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  artist's  leputation,  most 
of  his  admirers  would  have  gladly  seen  destroyed.  All 
were,  however,  submitted  to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer 
at  Christie's  on  Saturday,  together  with  some  other  pictures 
of  more  or  less  importance. 

The  finished  pictures  comprised,  besides  the  "  Monarch" 
just  mentioned,  about  half  a  dozen  of  I'eal  value ;  but 
bidding  was  slow,  and  the  interest  of  the  pid^lic  had 
evidently  not  been  greatly  ax'oused.  "  Lady  Godiva's 
Prayer"  was  the  first.  It  was  painted  before  1866,  in 
which  year  it  appeared  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Retuined  to  the  artist  unsold,  it  remained  in 
his  studio  till  his  death,  Meanwhile  he  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  Lady  Godiva's  face,  and  to  have 
worked  at  it,  but  not  in  a  very  satisfactoiy  manner.  In 
1874  it  was  put  up  at  Christie's  with  the  rest  of  the 
remaining  pictures  and  sketches,  and  was  bought  by  Lord 
Che-ylesmore,  then  Mi'.  Eaton,  for  3,360  guineas.  It  was 
sold  on  Satin-day  for  900. 

Next  came  the  "  Monarch  of  tlie  Glen."  This  picture, 
alD3.ost  square  in  .shape,  "was  intended  by  Landseer  to  fill  a 
pa.nel  in  the  Refreshment  Room  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1851,  the  modest  jnice  asked  being  300  guineas.  This 
tremendous  sum  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  fit  of  economy 
induced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  refused  ;  and  the  picture, 
after  being  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  came  home 
unsold.  Sub.sequently  Lord  Londesborough  paid  900 
guineas  for  it,  and  Messrs.  Graves  gave  Sir  Edwin  500 
guineas  more  for  the  copjTight.  It  passed,  after  Lord 
Loudesborough's  death,  to  his  widow,  wlio  became  Lady 
O'tho  Fitzgerald.    At  Lord  Otho's  death  it  was  bought 


by  Lord  Cheylesmore  for  6,510/.  This  high  pi  ice  was 
now  exceeded,  and  a  dealer  has  become  the  possessor 
at  7,245/.  The  next  two  pictures  were  of  comiiai'atively 
little  inteiest.  "The  Highland  Cabin,"  a  confused  scene — 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  possible  pi'esei'vation — went  for 
450  guineas,  and  the  gigantic  and  empty  canvas,  "  The 
Lion  and  the  Lamb,"  for  950.  Much  more  pleasing  wa.s 
"  On  Trust,"  the  well-known  portiait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Teck,  as  a  child,  recently  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery. 
This  was  cheap  at  850  guineas,  as  was  a  less-known  picture, 
"  No  more  hunting  till  the  weather  breaks,"  at  700.  "  The 
Sin  Ofteiing,"  a  goat  tied  on  a  lighted  altar,  a  highly  dis- 
agreeable suljject,  excited  little  interest,  and  was  knocked 
down  at  525/.  A  dog  on  a  table  with  a  scattered  pack  of 
cards,  unfinished,  was  named  "  The  Trickster,"  and  was 
sold  foi  63/.  "  The  Sentinel,"  a  dog  at  a  church  window, 
partly  painted  by  H.  Bright,  Avent  for  189/.  It  had  cost 
Lord  Cheylesmore  50/.  8s.  in  1872.  A  beautiful  study 
of  a  "Dead  Grouse"  was  cheap  enough  at  315/.  There 
were  many  unfinished  studies  which  reached  only  mode- 
I'ate  prices,  except  one,  a  full-length  of  "  The  Queen 
on  Horseback,"  which  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
Landseer's  last  exhibited  work.  This  picture,  for  which 
Her  Majesty  never  sat,  was  engraved  as  it  is  by  Thomas 
Landseer,  and  is  well  known.  It  was  now  sold  for  577Z.  los. 
Two  impoi'tant  works  followed.  One,  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  was  a  poi'tiuit  of  Miss  Gilbert,  a  fixmous  lady 
hoise-trainer  of  the  last  generation ;  she  is  leaning  back 
against  the  prostrate  body  of  a  handsome  bay  mare,  which 
she  has  succeeded  in  "  Rarey-fjHng."  The  face  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  painted  in  and  out,  otherwise  this  was  a  good 
example.  It  cost  Lord  Cheylesmore  1,501/.  los.  in  1866, 
and  now  sold  for  1,207/.  "^'^^  "Flood  in  the  High- 

lands." a  disagreeable  .subject,  and,  apparently,  in  a  jjoor 
.state,  f.-ti-hcd'  1,680/. 

Tiiere  weie  a  few  pictures  by  other  ai  tists,  but  only  one 
of  first-rate  importance.  This  was  "  The  Execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,"  hy  Paid  Delaroche.  Some  of  us  remember 
when  there  was  a  modei'ii  mock-Norman  staii'case  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  which  led  fi'om  the  long  shed,  called  the 
Hoi'se  Armoury,  up  to  the  crypt  of  the  chapel,  called  Queen 
Elizalieth's  Aimouiy.  Lady  Jane  is  i-epresented  as  kneel- 
ing at  the  head  of  this  staircase  blindfolded,  and  groping 
for  the  block.  The  picture  was  said  to  have  cost  Loi'd 
Cheylesmore  about  5,000/.  in  the  San  Donato  .sale.  Apait 
from  the  histoiical  inaccuracy — for  Lady  Jane  was  probably 
never  in  the  White  Towei'  in  her  life,  and  was  certainly 
beheaded  on  the  Green  in  fi'ont  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel — this 
is  a  picture  few  would  cai-e  to  possess.  It  now  sold  for 
1,575/.  "  Cromer  Sands,"  by  Collins,  which  cost  4,000/.  in 
1873,  knocked  down  at  2.100  guineas,  and  a  fine  Stan- 
field,  "  St.  Michael's  Mount,"  at  3,000.  There  were  seven 
pictui-es  by  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Egyptian  life,  all  marred  by 
the  impossible  colours  of  the  costumes,  and  sold  at  from 
35  to  no  guineas,  but  one,  "  Ptebecca  at  the  Well,"  reached 
880. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  failure  of  the  American  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
silver,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  the 
trade  with  the  silver-using  countiies,  have  stiri'ed  np  the 
bimetallists  once  more.  For  some  years  they  appeared  to 
have  given  up  their  agitation  in  despair,  but  now  they  seem 
to  think  theii'  prospects  more  hopeful.  Last  week  they 
carried  a  resolution  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce afiirming  that  the  violent  fluctuations  in  silver  have 
for  a  long  time  depressed  tiade,  and  urging  upon  the 
Government  to  promote  an  international  agreement  for 
securing  a  .stable  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silvei- 
moneys.  They  have  also  re-established  the  London  branch 
of  the  Bimetallic  League,  and  this  week  they  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Prime  ]\Iinister,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
urge  upon  them  the  peculiar  -views  of  the  League.  There 
is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  agitation  will  have  any 
succe.ss  ;  but  it  may  be  well,  all  the  same,  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  upon  which  it  is  based.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  trade  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  state  for 
a  long  time.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  trade 
since  the  depreciation  of  silver  began,  as  there  were  before, 
and  as  there  will  be  after ;  but  trade,  taking  the  whole 
period  all  the  vvorld  over,  has  been  exceedingly  good,  and 
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the  prosperity  of  the  world  has  been  constantly  increasing. 
What  is  true  is  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  very 
much  lower  now  than  they  were  before  the  depreciation  of 
silver  began.  But  low  prices  are  a  benefit  and  not  a  mis- 
fortune. Of  course  while  the  fall  in  prices  is  going  on  loss 
is  inflicted  upon  producers,  but  after  it  has  taken  place 
trade  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  consumers — 
that  is,  the  whole  population  of  the  world — are  greatly 
benefited.  During  the  twenty  yeai's  or  thereabouts  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  has  lasted  wages  have  been  fixirly  well 
maintained.  In  some  industiies  they  have  fallen,  in  others 
the}'  have  risen  ;  and,  setting  tlie  one  change  against  the 
other,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  wages  have  kept  up. 
But  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  the  working 
•classes  secure  for  them  moi-e  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  hfe  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Surely  that  is  a 
blessing,  and  not  a  curse.  So,  again,  all  persons  in  receipt 
of  fixed  iiicomes — all  the  professional  classes,  all  the  people, 
in  short,  of  small  means — are  immensely  benefited  by  low 
prices,  and  nobody  sufl'ers  except  the  few  who  had  entered 
into  long  engagements  when  prices  were  high,  on  the 
assumption  that  prices  would  remain  so.  Even  if  we  could, 
then,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  raise 
prices.  But  we  could  not  do  it  if  we  would  ;  for  the  capi- 
talist classes  throughout  the  great  countries  of  the  world 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  gold  is  a  better  standard  of 
value  than  silver,  and  that  gold  therefore  is  in  the  future  to  be 
alone  international  money.  If  it  pleases  the  bimetallists 
to  say  that  the  capitalists  of  the  world  are  wrong,  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  their  opinion ;  but,  if  they  ask  the 
Governments  of  the  world  to  coerce  the  capitalists  into 
giving  up  their  opinion,  and  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  bi- 
metallists, they  might  just  as  well  cry  for  the  moon.  The 
Governments  will  not  attempt  anything  so  wild,  and  if  they 
tried  they  would  certainly  fail.  A  Parliament  or  a  despot 
may  refuse  to  enforce  a  contract  specifpng  that  payment 
is  to  be  made  in  gold,  and  in  gold  alone  ;  but  the  only 
result  will  be  that  the  capitalists,  having  the  capital  of  the 
world  in  their  hands,  will  refuse  to  accommodate  borrowers, 
and  borrowers  immediately  will  suffer  ;  while  subsequently 
the  whole  world  will  sufiei-,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction. The  capitalists  have  the  power,  and  it  is  useless 
to  pretend  that  they  can  be  hindei'ed  from  using  it.  Foi' 
the  rest,  we  would  point  out,  firstly,  that  this  counti-y  has 
for  genei'ations  been  lending  immense  sums  of  money  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  woild.  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  to 
be  repaid  in  gold.  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  adopt  an  agree- 
ment which  would  enable  our  debtors  to  pay  us  in  silver  1 
If  any  Government  was  mad  enough  to  think  of  doing  so, 
would  not  investoi's  all  over  the  countiy  rise  in  angei' 
against  the  proposal  1  And,  further,  we  may  point  out 
that,  if  we  were  simple  enough  to  enter  into  an  interna- 
tional agreement  having  such  effect,  is  it  not  probable  that 
other  countries  would  treat  our  silver  treaty  as  they  have 
treated  commercial  ti'eaties  in  the  past,  and  denounce  it  at 
the  first  favourable  oppoitunity  1 

The  money  market  is  quieter  than  ever  this  week. 
During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  Bank  of 
England  received  nearly  half  a  million  of  gold  from  abroad, 
and  more  is  coming.  Loans  are  being  made  by  the  banks 
occasionally  at  ^  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and  for  a  week  at 
^  per  cent ;  and,  fm-ther,  the  banks  are  unwilling  to  take 
fresh  deposits.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  investment  is  becoming  very  large. 

The  silver  market  is  very  quiet,  the  price  fluctuating 
between  39^^.  and  4od.  per  oz. ;  and  it  will  continue  so 
unless  the  consent  of  our  Government  to  be  represented  at 
an  International  Conference  should  give  courage  to  specu- 
lators. That  would  be  unfortunate ;  for  the  one  thing 
desirable  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  real  value  of  silver 
should  be  ascertained. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money,  investment  is 
going  on  just  now  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  seen  foi' 
the  past  two  years.  Consols  have  touched  98,  the  highest 
price  since  May  1890,  and  they  are  likely  to  go  higher; 
and  all  sound  investment  stocks — Debenture,  Guaranteed, 
Preference,  Colonial,  Indian  Sterling,  and  the  like — are 
decidedly  advancing.  There  is  a  strong  demand  likewise 
for  good  American  railroad  bonds;  but  the  greatest  buying 
of  all  has  been  in  Argentine  securities,  in  which  speculation 
is  once  more  springing  up.  As  Argentine  secuiities  have 
again  clearly  come  into  favour,  we  would  warn  our  readers 
to  exercise  due  caution.    The  economic  condition  of  Argen- 


tina has  beyond  all  question  improved  very  greatly.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  Customs  receipts 
were  over  twice  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  showing  a  great  inci-ease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country.  The  railway  traffic  returns,  too, 
are  augmenting  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  premium  on 
gold  is  falling  ;  it  was  as  low  on  Wednesday  as  220 
per  cent. — lower,  that  is  to  say,  than  for  twelve  months 
previously.  Owing  to  all  this,  it  is  clear  that,  if  politics 
do  not  become  disturbing,  industrial  securities  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  railway  stocks,  must  improve  in 
value.  As  trade  gets  better  the  receipts  of  the  I'ailway 
Companies  will  augment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paper 
money  in  which  those  receipts  ai-e  paid  will  exchange 
for  a  larger  amount  of  gold.  Railway  earnings,  there- 
fore, will  improve  in  two  ways,  and  there  is  every 
reasonable  probability,  consequently,  that  the  investor  who 
buys  now  will  do  well.  But,  of  course,  he  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  for  some  years  before  the  Baring  crisis 
new  railways  were  built  in  unsettled  territories,  and  that 
it  must  be  some  years  more  before  population  will  grow 
sufficiently  to  make  them  remunei'ative.  Furtheimoi-e, 
competitive  lines  were  built,  taking  away  traffic  fi'om  older 
lines  and  leading  to  wars  of  rates.  But  there  are  other 
Companies  which  are  well  managed,  and  which  serve 
prosperous  districts,  and  those  are  sure  to  improve  every 
month  that  goes  on.  The  investor  should  be  careful,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  present  condition  and  the  futui-e 
prospects  of  the  Company  whose  securities  he  desiies  to 
buy.  The  Government  bonds,  whether  National,  Pro- 
vincial, or  Municipal,  are  altogether  difi'erent.  The  saving 
classes  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  purely  speculative. 
Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  character  of  the  new 
Administration  that  will  come  into  office  next  autumn, 
what  compromise  it  will  jjropose  to  the  bondhoklei's,  or 
when  the  payment  of  interest  in  gold  will  be  resumed. 
Therefore,  it  is  imj^ossible  for  even  the  best  informed  to 
guess  what  is  the  real  value  of  any  Argentine  Govern- 
ment bond.  The  City  assumes  that  the  '86  lean  will 
receive  the  full  5  per  cent,  interest  in  gold.  It  argues 
that  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  the  only  house  willing  and 
able  to  finance  the  Republic  in  future,  that  the  loan  was 
bi'ought  out  by  them,  and  that  they  will  insist  upon  the 
present  arrangement  bemg  maintained — that  is,  full  interest 
being  paid  in  cash.  The  City  may  be  right ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  City  may  be  wrong  ;  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.  will  be  willing  to  finance 
the  Republic  in  future,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  Argentine 
Government  may  adopt  an  entirely  different  plan.  Our 
readers,  then,  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  kinds  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  speculative,  whereas  industrial  securities 
have  a  real  value,  and  if  chosen  with  judgment  are  sure  to 
give  a  better  return  by-and-bye,  and  to  rise  in  capital  value. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  971;-)  ^  ^i^^ 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  |.  Indian  Ster- 
ling Three  per  Cents  closed  at  98,  a  rise  of  § ;  New  South 
Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  g6h,  a  rise  of 
I  ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  96I, 
a  rise  of  i|- ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  94I,  a  rise  of  i .  In  the  Home  Railway  maiket. 
Great  Western  Ordinary  closed  at  163^,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i  ;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  closed  at  109^,  a  rise  of  2  ;  London  and  North- 
western closed  at  174,  a  rise  of  ;  Midland  closed  at 
159I,  a  rise  of  i|,  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  i55g, 
a  rise  of  ij.  In  the  American  market  the  changes 
have  been  undeserving  of  notice,  but  in  the  Ar- 
gentine market  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  advance. 
Beginning  with  the  railway  department  we  find  that 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock 
closed  on  Thursday  at  30-3,  a  rise  of  2  ;  Central  Argentine 
dosed  at  67-9,  a  rise  of  8;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 
Ordinary  closed  at  74-6,  a  rise  of  11,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  closed  at  132-4,  a  rise  of  9.  Argentine  Five 
per  Cents  of '86  closed  at  94]-,  arise  of  6^;  the  Funding  Loan 
closed  at  65^,  also  a  rise  of  6j  ;  the  Four  and  a  Half's  closed 
at  39,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  the  National  Cedulas,  E  series,  closed 
at  28,  a  rise  of  2^.  In  the  foreign  department  Italian 
closed  at  90^,  a  rise  of  i^;  Portuguese  closed  at  29,  a  rise 
of  i§ ;  and  Spanish  closed  at  62^^,  a  rise  of  2|. 
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THE  IXTERXATTONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

SEEING  that  the  International  Horticultural  Exhiliitinn 
is  not  designed  for  mere  amusement — tliough  that  also 
is  a  blessed  purpose — its  graver  objects  are,  as  they  shoidd 
be,  placed  in  the  foreground.  All  the  requisites  of  garden- 
ing— except  those  grand  essentials,  knowledge,  experience, 
and  taste,  which  cannot  be  bought  unfortunately — are  re- 
presented in  fifty-five  classes.  First,  we  have  "  houses  "  of 
every  desciiption,  systems  of  glazing  and  ventilation  and  of 
heating — those  who  purpose  to  build  will  gain  hints  in- 
valuable here.  Group  B  includes  instruments  and  tools, 
fi'om  la%vn-mowers  to  snow-gauges ;  Group  C  may  be  de- 
scribed as  details — tents,  seats,  ice-houses,  &:c. ;  D,  orna- 
mental iron-work ;  E,  shadings,  manures,  fibres,  mats,  fumi- 
gating materials  and  processes,  insecticides — amateurs, 
orchid-growers  in  esjiecial,  who  see  in  thrips  and  scale  and 
mealy-bug  the  profoundest  evidence  of  an  evil  princijile 
actually  going  up  and  down  seeking  what  it  may  devour, 
will  think  that  these  latter  classes  should  have  a  depart- 
ment to  themselves.  Gi-oup  F  compiises  peats — a  theme 
vastly  more  interesting  qxCun  vain  jKuple  pense — fuel,  and 
ai'tificial  manui'es ;  G,  ferneiies  and  rock-work  of  natural 
and  manufactured  stone  ;  H,  garden  pottery ;  K,  "  new 
and  patent  inventions  amongst  garden  requisites  "  ;  L,  mis- 
cellaneous decorative  objects  ;  M,  machinery  for  seed-clean- 
ing, for  exti-acting  essential  oils  and  perfumes,  fruit-evapo- 
rators— an  exhibition  of  this  new  device  is  particularly 
welcome — and  pumps ;  N,  flower,  vegetable,  agricultural, 
and  grass-seeds ;  0,  designs  for  laying  out  a  typical  estate 
of  a  hundred  acres  under  certain  conditions  specified,  designs 
for  the  improvement  of  grounds  to  piivate  residences,  garden 
scenes.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  appliances  for  horti- 
culture are  on  view,  in  the  forms  most  ajjproved.  The 
theory  will  be  treated  in  a  seiies  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations to  be  held  daily. 

But  folks  in  general  are  not  attracted  by  this  sort  of 
thing.  They  want  to  study  one  another  undei-  pleasant 
conditions — new,  if  possible — with  some  recognized  amuse- 
ment for  a  finish.  All  these  are  provided.  At  each 
entrance  of  the  hall  itself  is  a  fountain,  no  marvel  of 
hydraulic  beauty,  but  fresh  and  cheerful,  playing  among 
rocks  and  ferns.  Looking  down  from  the  steps  it  is  a 
pi'etty  scene.  Those  gai'lands  which  festoon  the  I'oof  may 
represent  no  flowei'  known  to  botany,  nor  colour  recog- 
nized in  Nature's  scheme.  Their  material  may  be  calico 
and  their  shape  preposterous.  But  they  give  a  jocund 
air  to  the  long  perspective  which  d  la  rigueur  may  "  recall 
the  famous  floral  festivities  so  common  in  Southern  Eui'ope  " 
to  some  ingenuous  soul.  The  parterres  are  real  and  bright 
enough.  On  either  side  of  the  avenue,  which  seems  agree- 
ably interminable,  stand  greenhouses  snowy  of  j^aint  and 
brilliant  of  glass,  displays  of  high-coloured  potteiy  and 
Oi'iental  brass-woik,  stalls  and  stands  of  flowers.  Some 
of  the  houses  already  make  a  pleasant  show  of  bloom  and 
foliage,  and  many  of  the  vases  set  forth  for  sale  bear  a 
palm  or  a  group  of  ferns  planted  in  moss ;  when  all  is 
finished  the  avenue  should  be  green  throughout,  with 
masses  of  flowers  here  and  there.  But  the  real  attraction 
is  still  distant,  glimmeiing  on  the  noithern  horizon,  as  we 
may  say.  That  end  of  the  huge  building  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  garden,  and  a  very  charming  gai'den  too.  Half 
a  dozen  of  our  great  London  "  growers  "  undertake  to  keep 
it  as  fi'esh  and  bright  all  through  the  season  as  it  is  now. 
Broad  walks  wind  to  right  and  left — so  broad  that  even 
the  "  rush  "  of  the  opening  day  caused  no  inconvenient 
jostling.  The  walls  are  masked  by  canvas,  painted  to 
I'epresent  a  tropical  landscape ;  sufiiciently  well  done,  but 
far  too  close  to  real  palms  and  flowers  for  ilkision.  It 
answers  its  j)urpose,  however,  in  making  an  inoff'ensive 
background.  All  here  is  as  pi'etty  as  it  could  be — excel- 
lently devised,  and  excellently  carried  out.  Where  the 
paths  converge,  towai'ds  the  middle,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
have  set,  in  the  little  lawn,  a  bed  of  Azalea  mollis  and  Olivia 
— which  we  used  to  call  Imantophyllum  — positively  dazzling 
in  its  blaze  of  coloui-.  Messrs.  Laing  also,  at  the  entrance, 
have  encircled  great  araucarias  with  variegated  maple, 
palms,  lilies,  and  spirea  to  charming  efiect. 

One  class  of  visitor  may  be  disappointed,  he  who  has 
not  failed  to  mai-k  the  promise  of  an  Egyptian  garden, 
with  a  temple  "  such  as  Pharaoh  worshipped  in  with  mystic 
rites "  ;  a  Roman  garden,  "  reproduced  with  marvellous 
fidelity '  ;  a  Tudor  garden,  where  "  some  bai'on  of  the 


good  old  times  and  his  retiniie  indidged  in  the  gay  pas- 
time of  chasing  each  other  tlii'ough  the  floral  maze  that 
has  been  I'econsti'ucted  for  the  public  amusement " ;  a 
modern  Italian  garden,  "  in  which  charming  walks,  giant 
shrubs,  and  elegant  statuettes  and  vases  form  ai  fiiscinating 
combination  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  "  ;  a  Jacobean 
garden,  "  taking  us  back  to  the  time  when  an  aflfected 
pastoral  simplicity  was  associated  with  a  systematic  attempt 
to  '  impiove '  nature."  Such  was  the  promise — the  per- 
formance is,  in  biief,  such  a  daiing  and  finished  jest  as 
Mr.  Bai'num  never  excelled.  Probably  it  was  unintentional 
— the  best  jokes  are.  When  that  pi'ogramme  was  drawn 
up,  the  persons  responsible  may  have  hoped  to  carry  it  out. 
But  they  should  have  suppressed  the  page  afterwards,  though 
it  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  the  whole  edition.  Behold  the 
"bit  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  entrance  thereto  guarded  by  rows 
of  sphinxes."  It  is  a  small  sample,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet 
by  forty.  In  the  foreground  some  half-dozen  plants  of  Calla 
Ethiopica  appear ;  behind  them  a  morsel  of  earth,  about  as 
large  as  a  dinner-table,  is  set  with  rows  of  papyrus  correctly 
aligned.  Five  or  six  little  dates,  and  as  many  other  palms, 
with  six  baby  jjlantains,  form  the  background.  The  plaster 
sphinxes  may  well  look  glum.  But  the  happiest  touch  is  that 
"  glimpse  of  the  Nile  " — a  kidney-shaped  tank  which  a  brood 
of  ducks  would  find  inconveniently  crowded.  Yet  there  is 
some  evidence  of  conscientiousness,  which  rounds  off  the 
fun.  That  little  tank  has  actually  been  planted  with  Ne- 
lumbium  speciosum,  the  renowned  lotus,  tenderest  of 
aquatics,  which  will  not  live  in  the  open  for  more  than  a 
few  days  at  midsummer  in  this  climate  ;  and  with  Nymphsea 
almost  as  delicate.  The  Roman  garden,  with  its  "villa 
built  after  the  style  of  the  time  of  Pliny,"  is  not  less 
humorous,  however,  and  even  more  audacious.  For  we  have,, 
as  everybody  knows,  a  careful  description  of  that  pleasaimce. 
To  enjoy  the  drollery  hei'e  in  its  completeness,  one  should 
put  the  volume  in  one's  pocket  and  compai'e  its  record 
of  stately  walks  and  arcades,  wilderness,  and  rose-beds- 
with  this  tiny  parallelogram,  about  the  size  of  a  mechanic's 
fi'ont  garden  in  the  subui'bs.  Yet  here,  again,  conscien- 
tiousness may  be  traced.  PUny  does  mention  that  his 
pai'teiTes  wei'e  edged  with  box.  So  ai-e  these — the  designer 
has  even  abused  that  hint,  for  half  the  space  is  planted  with 
box.  It  would  be  spoiling  spoi't  to  comment  on  the  Italian, 
the  Tudor,  and  the  Jacobean  examjjles;  suffice  it  that  they 
are  not  less  diverting.  Those  who  would  enjoy  them  should 
make  haste,  perhaps.  The  Horticultural  ExhibitioB  has 
sei  ious  aims  in  view,  as  we  have  shown.  Its  managers  seek 
also  to  amuse  the  public ;  but  they  may  well  be  led  to  ask 
themselves,  in  no  long  time,  whether  these  sights  are  not 
calculated  to  urge  visitors  beyond  the  limits  of  becoming 
mirth. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
II.' 

WE  spoke  generally  of  the  Academy  last  Saturday,, 
and  chose  advisedly  an  artist  to  illustrate  the 
danger  which  besets  j^^inters  of  the  newer  schools.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  find  examples  of  the  wide-awake 
tradesman  who  has  perceived  a  spiing  novelty  in  the 
market,  and  has  speedily  acquired  a  commonplace  trick  of 
imitation.  Mr.  Hacker,  however,  shows  us  the  beauties 
of  his  way  of  seeing  things,  even  when  he  indicates  the 
dangei's.  In  the  old  phrase,  his  f:\ults  are  but  the  defects 
of  his  qualities.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  cultivated  such  an 
intimate  nose-to-nose  acquaintance  with  Nature  that  he 
never  saw  her  whole  face  at  once,  and  so  never  observed 
one  of  her  expressions.  He  should  have  painted  no  more 
than  an  eye,  a  nose,  or  a  wart  at  a  time ;  for  his  pictures,, 
to  be  true,  should  have  dealt  with  things  at  short  range  and 
in  a  very  narrow  cone  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
his  grandsons,  though  they  better  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  making  a  picture,  have  lost  interest  even  in 
these  larger  facts  of  Nature,  which  it  should  be 
the  pride  of  their  art  to  reveal.  Therefore  Mr.  Clausen's 
picture  wins  a  double  welcome  ;  for  it  is  a  beautiful  canvas, 
and  it  accosts  us  with  the  very  smile  of  Nature.  "  Mowers  " 
(  8i)  is  one  of  those  works  which  strengthen  our  faith  in  the 
art  of  to-day.  We  are  apt  to  expect  too  much  of  our  time, 
though  we  know  that  only  a  few  out  of  many  pictures  were 
worth  much  at  any  epoch.  Mr.  Clausen  has  hovered  no 
little  time  about  the  skirts  of  the  success  he  has  achieved 
this  year.    He  has  long  been  a  student  of  Nature,  now  he 
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has  discovered  beauty ;  he  has  long  admired  Bastien 
Lepage,  and  now  he  has  surpassed  him  except  in  the  honour 
of  founding  a  school.  Not  that  this  pictui'e  at  all  re- 
sembles the  work  of  the  Frenchman.  In  Mr.  Clausen's 
picture  the  light  wraps  the  figures  and  swamps  detail ; 
whereas  even  in  Bastien's  "  Potato  Gatherer  "  the  evidence 
of  light  is  weakened  by  many  over-nice  differences  of  tone. 
If  we  turn  to  Mr.  La  Thangue's  "  After  the  Gale  "  (977) 
we  shall  see  that  it  sufiers  from  a  similar  want  of  envelop- 
ment. Air  is  there,  but  the  little  differences  of  tone  in 
the  clothes  prevent  the  figures  from  seeming  flooded  with 
light.  Mr.  Clausen's  composition  differentiates  him  from 
Bastien  Lepage,  and  also  from  the  Impressionists  projaer. 
His  subject  is  taken  from  near  at  hand,  and  this  may 
be  a  cause  of  the  awkward  foreshoitening  of  the  fii'st 
mower's  lower  leg.  Mr.  Clausen's  handling,  which  is 
freer  than  that  of  Bastien,  and  the  genei-al  cut  of  the 
design,  remind  one  of  Millet,  who  first  painted  rural 
figures  in  this  proportion  and  this  relation  to  surround- 
ings. Beside  his  work  Mr.  Clausen's  might  stand,  not  as 
a  pastiche,  but  as  a  genuine  expression  of  kindred  feeJing. 
Mr.  Clausen  employs  no  accepted  medium  of  blue,  and 
lays  out  no  flat  tints  looking  like  distemper  at  so  much 
a  foot.  His  canvas  is  not  affectedly  empty,  but  designedly 
broad.  A  fairly  good  example  of  another  school  hangs  in 
the  same  room.  Mr.  John  da  Costa's  "  Pastoral "  (40) 
shows  a  girl  standing  amongst  sj)iky  gi-owths  in  an  orchard. 
The  canvas  is  empty — perhaps,  a  Uttle  pretentiously  empty 
— yet  compared  with  Mr.  Clausen's  picture  it  is  embarrassed 
in  aspect.  "  The  Mowers  "  is  quite  fi'ee  from  afiectation. 
It  shows  a  real  love  for  the  thing  seen,  in  its  pi'ofuse  yet 
broad  suggestion  of  detail ;  in  the  delicate  yet  true 
variety  of  the  relief  of  the  figm-e  against  the  field ; 
in  the  refined  greys  of  the  shadows  on  white ;  in  the  fi-esh 
luminous  quaUty  of  the  lights  and  shadows  on  figures  and 
on  the  grass,  both  growing  and  cut.  Mr.  da  Costa's 
"  Pastoral  "  is  reasoned  rather  than  felt.  When  our  centvuy 
becomes  historical,  pei'haps  this  picture  will  appear,  with  so 
many  Itahan  arrangements  of  saints,  nothing  moi-e  than 
pretty  well  played  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  "Forging  the  Anchor "  (287)  one  feels  that  the  men 
■{ire  doing  something  else  than  j^osing  for  Mi'.  Stanhope 
Forbes.  The  quivering  arm  of  the  man  just  touching  the 
•  anchor  is  most  delicately  expressed,  and  the  mingled  effect 
•of  cold  daylight,  fire,  and  local  giime  on  bare  aims  has 
been  studied  with  a  true  eye.  This  may  be  called  a  mere 
still-life  quality ;  but  the  I'esearch  of  the  effect  of  light  is 
not  pxu-sued  to  the  prejudice  of  other  qualities,  such  as 
structure  and  action.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  and  Mr.  Forbes 
bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Fisher  is  the 
more  amusing,  Mr.  Forbes  the  more  careful.  This  year  Mr. 
Fisher  has  also  dealt  with  a  mixed  illumination — figures  be- 
neath Chinese  lamps  in  the  foreground ;  in  the  distance,  Venice 
and  the  sea  seen  through  a  luminous  evening  dimness.  This 
"Summer's  Night"  (1023),  gay,  sprightly,  and  brilliantly 
handled,  is  less  closely  observed  than  "  Forging  tlie 
Anchor,"  and  so  appears  perhaps  largei-  than  it  need  be. 
Mr.  Morley  Fletcher's  "  Shadow  of  Death  "  (690)  shows  a 
man  of  French  appearance  and  a  girl,  pi'obably  English, 
bathed  in  woe.  The  facial  expi-essions  and  genei-al  cha- 
I'acter  are  well  noted,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  definition  of 
the  featiu-es  somewhat  too  marked  for  the  conditions  of 
lighting.  The  colour  is  simple  and  pleasant ;  the  textures, 
as  the  plush,  well  lendered  wdthout  being  obtrusive.  These 
pictures  are  hung  in  good  places.  Not  so  Mr.  E.  M.  Hale's 
energetic  canvas,  "  The  Sea-Wolfs  Hostage"  (553).  The 
keen  salt  air,  the  deserted  coast,  the  bittei'  grey  sea, 
so  well  suggested  by  his  scheme  of  colour  and  handling, 
admii'ably  accompany  the  wUd  brawls  of  a  savage,  hard 
life.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  name,  well  known  in  Paris,  is 
■associated  in  England  chiefly  with  reproductions  of  his 
"Tulip  Culture."  His  "Scarecrow"  (216),  mth  its  tell- 
ing figure,  suffers  fi'om  the  spottiness  of  the  subject,  and 
from  a  cold  slaty  colour,  which  possibly  lightens  up  in  a 
brighter  light. 

As  every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Orchardson  is  an  artist, 
and  very  much  of  an  artist,  a  little  criticism  will  not  be 
misimderstood.  In  trying  to  find  a  reason  for  the  some- 
thing wanting  in  his  woi'k,  one  may  be  excused  for  fixncying 
it  to  lie  in  the  small  proportion  of  interest  to  the  great 
amount  of  conventionality  and  style.  It  seems  a  question 
of  feet  and  inches.  One  or  two  figures  swim  in  a  brown 
and  yellow  harmony.  The  Impressionist  is  often  empty ; 
but,  although  he  is  more  natural  in  the  quality  of  his 


emptiness,  even  he  dare  not,  we  think,  space  these  two 
sardines,  as  it  were,  so  far  apart  in  their  box  of  oil. 
'  Nevertheless,  we  must  say  that  "  St.  Helena"  (173) 
more  dignified  than  the  last  of  the  series  of  maniage  scenes. 
Napoleon's  figure  is  full  of  character  without  caricature ; 
but,  though  thrown  up  by  it,  he  is  also  drowned  by  so  much 
setting.  It  is  a  long  journey  for  the  eye  to  Las  Casas,  and 
during  it  one  finds  out  thiit  the  room  would  look  most 
unreal  if  it  were  empty  ;  and  this  one  should  never  discover. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse  has  deserted  his  post  as  the  Academy 
realist.  He  ofiers  this  year  a  Burne-Jones  and  French 
mixture,  strange,  interesting,  and  beautiful  in  colour. 
"  Cii-ce  Invidiosa  "  (20)  seems  the  best  and  the  most  chaiac- 
teristic  of  this  new  attitude  ;  but  why  admit  reminiscences 
of  past  realism'?  In  "The  Gunpowder  Plot"  (311)  Mr. 
Ernest  Crofts,  who  for  certain  reasons  should  know  better, 
is  much  to  seek  in  accuracy  as  to  the  use  of  rapier  and 
dagger.  One  of  his  combatants  appeal's  to  hold  the  main- 
gauche  with  his  thumb  on  the  blade  instead  of  on  the  hilt ; 
and  another  grasps  a  rapier  by  the  blade  with  his  naked 
hand.  For  "  show  "  and  "  illustration  "  purposes  the 
"  rapier  "  is  wisely  used  only  for  thrusting  purposes  at  this 
present  day.  But  in  its  own  day  it  was  a  very  cutting 
weapon.  Amongst  very  small  canvases  we  cannot  j^raise 
too  highly  the  elegant  vivacity  of  Mi-.  Ettore  Tito's  "  Morn- 
ing Toilet"  (825),  and  the  truthful  force  of  Miss  Nourse's 
"  Babe  in  the  Wood  "  (329).  "  Solitude  "  (874),  by  Mr. 
Strang,  and  "  A  Sussex  Peasant "  (792),  l)y  Mr.  La  Thangue, 
should  also  be  noted. 

The  poi'traiture  this  year  lacks  a  gi'eat  source  of  excite- 
ment to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.    Thei'e  is 
nothing  by  M.  Carolus-Duran  or  his  pupil  Mr.  Sargent. 
Other  pupils  of  tlie  master  are  I'epreseiited,  as  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hale,  Ml'.  Ai  thur  Lemon,  and  Mr.  Boutet  de  Monvel ;  and 
one  poi'ti'ait-painter,  Mr.  Beckwith,  who  sends  a  strong  but 
I'ather  di'y  likeness  of  Maik  Twain  (443).    Although  not 
called  a  portrait,  we  cannot  pass  "  Distraction  "  (250),  by 
the  distinguished   French   painter   and  teacher,  W.  A. 
Bouguereau.    In  France  he  gets  the  censure  we  hear  be- 
stowed in  England  on  the  old  Academician.    It  is  therefore 
instructive  of  the  attitude  of  the  two  countries  towards  ai  t 
to  see  what  they  each  mean  by  "  bourgeois  "  and  "  the  old 
game."    To  understand  this  look  at  the  Bouguereau  and 
think  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Calderon,  Gcodall,  the  late 
Edwin  Long,  &c.    The  largest  porti'aits,  and  those  which 
have  something  of   the   figure-picture  about  them,  are 
"  Portrait  Group  :  a  Board  of  Diiectors  "  (458),  by  Piofessor 
Herkomer;    "Miss  Julia  Neilson"  (210),  by  Mr.  John 
Collier ;  and  "  Katlierine  and  Esther,  daughters  of  Lord 
McLaren"  (181),  by  Mr.  John  Lavery,    Professor  Her- 
komer's  Directois  sit  in  flimsy  bi'own  suiroundings,  amidst 
which  glass  doors,  windows,  and  poor  pillars  swim  shakily 
and  lead  an  irrational  existence.    This  is  not  Impi'essionism, 
but  coarse  slovenliness,  in  which  nothing  tells  with  truth  or 
elegance.    The  men's  heads  stand  out  fi-om  this  chocolate 
stickiness  as  if  they  were  lit  by  theii'  own  light,  like  fairy 
lamps.    Mr.  ColHer's  portrait  is  bold  and  magnificent;  the 
stiiking  colour  recalls  work  by  M.  Carolus-Duran.    A  fine 
pose  and  sweeping  modelling  of  the  clotlies  make  the  figure 
and  the  attitude  splendidly  evident.    Mr.  Lavery's  grouji 
offers  a  marked  contrast,  witli  its  quietness  of  gesture,  and 
its  low,  tranquil,  yet  original  vein  of  colour.    Though  we 
cannot  mention  half  of  the  good  portraits,  we  must  speak  at 
length  of  Mr.  Purse's  work.    His  "  Vice-Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  "  (593),  stands  out  from  the  excellently 
suggested  background  of  books  with  intense  vitality  and 
conviction,  yet  without  any  vulgar  exaggeration  of  relief. 
The  head  is  full  of  character.    Much  of  its  charm,  however, 
is  due  to  a  silvery  unity  of  light  and  to  the  artistic  degrees 
of  definition  accorded  to  all  other  pai'ts  of  the  picture. 
This  work  seems  to  us  better  and  moi'e  original  than  Mr. 
Purse's  small  and  jimp  ladies  in  the  New  English  Art 
Club.    Mr.  Whistler,  when  he  paints  a  figure  smaller  than 
life,  never  makes  it  look  mean  or  ridiculous.    It  appears 
full-sized  and  dignified,  but  removed  into  distance  and 
gloom.    Error  in  the  foi'ce  of  definition  or  of  colour,  or  in 
the  quantity  of  detail,  causes  one  to  feel  Mr.  Purse's  New 
English  figures  as  near  at  hand  and  actually  small.  Those 
who  remember  Miss  Bilinska's  pastel  of  herself  and  Miss 
Dean's  portrait  of  her  in  foi'iner  Academies,  will  look 
Vfith.  interest  on  "Portrait  de  I'Auteur"  (502).    It  may 
here  and  there  look  hard,  but   we  must   pay  for  the 
admirable  sincerity  and  unaffected  force  of  Miss  Bilinska's 
very  remarkable  work.    Theie  is  fine  woik  in  portraiture 
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fi-om  Messrs.  Tiike,  Gotoh,  and  Wirgman,  who  sends  a  small 
canvas,  "  Mrs.  Edmund  Gosse  "  (990),  good  in  character,  and 
of  a  cool  and  pleasant  colouring.  Mr.  Ouless,  in  "  8ir 
Donald  Currie  "•  (130),  seems  to  have  tried  to  soften  the 
effect  of  his  wiry  and  wooden  delineation  by  using  his 
paint  with  an  occasional  film  and  flick.  The  head  only  looks 
less  solid  than  former  ones.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  seems  to  show 
little  con^'iction.  He  was  lately  tentatively  French  in 
manner  ;  this  year,  in  "  Mrs.  Bibby  "  (418),  he  appears  as  a 
sort  of  chastened  Oidess. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  another  almost  perfectly  rainless  week, 
but  with  bright,  pleasant  weather,  in  strong  contrast 
to  our  recent  experiences.  A  nticyclones  have  been  hover- 
ing about  us,  only  once,  for  a  time,  being  central  over  these 
islands,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  llie  improvement  in  the 
weathei-  came  with  the  disappeaiance  of  the  noi  therly  winds 
on  Saturday,  May  7.  The  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  came 
out,  the  temperature  in  London  rising  above  60°  on  that 
day,  fully  ten  degrees  higher  than  it  had  been  for  several 
days  previously.  On  Monday,  May  9,  it  rose  as  high  as 
70°  at  three  stations — London,  Cambridge,  and  Lough- 
borough— and  on  Wednesday  to  71°  in  London.  On  that 
day  the  temperature  at  the  North  Foreland  and  at  Sjjurn 
Head  was  as  much  as  20°  below  that  in  London.  With 
this  midday  warmth,  however,  the  nights  have  been  cold, 
and  on  Monday  the  range  in  London  "  in  the  shade " 
was  no  less  than  thirty-five  degrees,  from  70°  to  35°  ; 
while  "  on  the  grass "  there  was  a  sharp  frost.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  weather  has  also  been  warmer 
than  of  late,  though  the  maxima  have  not  reached  60°  in 
many  places.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that 
the  icy  saints,  whose  days  fall  on  May  11,  12,  and  13,  will 
bring  on  their  traditional  hard  frost  in  the  pi'esent  year. 
This  phenomenon  attracted  much  attention  some  years  ago, 
when  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  collected  information  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  te.st  the  grounds  of  the 
prevalent  belief  in  Geimany  that  on  the  days  of  the  thi'ee 
gestrenge  Herren — Mamers,  Pancras,  and  Sei-vatius — May  11, 
12,  and  13,  frost  would  occur.  The  result  was  to  show  that, 
in  northei'n  Germany  at  least,  there  was  usually  a  check  in 
the  regular  seasonal  rise  of  temperature  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  that  in  Austria  this  check  came  a  day  later  than 
in  the  north.  We  may,  however,  fairly  think  that  in  1892 
we  have  had  check  enough  already,  and  may  cherish  a  hope 
that  we  have  not  to  fear  a  seiious  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ence. On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  these  islands,  the 
weather  has  been  more  seasonable,  though  still  far  below 
its  May  average.  On  Wednesday  70°  was  surjjassed  at 
several  stations. 

The  sun  record  has  been  above  the  average  for  the  week. 
The  Channel  Islands  head  the  list  with  upwards  of  70  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration,  on  the  mean  of  the  figures  for 
Jersey  to  Guernsey.  Next  to  these  comes  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  with  55  per  cent.,  and  then  come  Braemar,  Berwick- 
shii-e,  and  two  Cornish  stations  with  upwards  of  50  per 
cent. 


CONCERT  RECORD, 

'J^UESDAY,  April  26th. — Herr  Heinrich  Lutter,  a  pupil 
of  Liszt  and  Von  Biilow,  who  had  been  already  heard  at 
an  Invitation  Concert  in  December  last,  gave  a  lecital  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  at  which  he  displayed  considerable  in- 
telligence in  the  quieter  parts  of  his  programme.  He  was 
at  his  best  in  Liszt's  "  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude  "  ; 
but  his  executive  powers  ai'e  not  veiy  remarkable,  though 
his  tone  is  well  graduated. 

Wednesday,  2'jth. — Mme.  So2)hie  Menter's  unexpectedly 
broad  and  dignified  I'endering  of  Beethoven's  E  flat  Con- 
certo, and  her  wonderful  playing  of  Liszt's  transcription  of 
the  Erlkonig,  were  the  most  stiiking  features  of  the  third 
Philharmonic  Concert.  'J'lie  pi'ogramme  included  Raff's 
Zenore  Symphony,  Stanfoi-d's  fine  Prelude  to  CEdipus  Rex, 
and  Cornelius's  Overture  to  the  Barber  of  Bagdad.  The 
vocalist  was  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  who  .sang  one  of  the 
Monologues  fi'om  Die  31  eister singer  and  Parry's  Anacreontic 
Ode  with  much  effect. 

Thursday,  zStk. — At  Mme.  Frickenhaus's  Recital  the 


concert-giver  was  admirably  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Norman  Salmond,  the  latter  of  whom  i,s  a  very  able  piani.st. 
and  by  Signer  Simonetti,  who  played  Beethoven's  Violin 
Romance  in  G,  Sarasate's  "  Chanson  Andalouse,"  and  three 
pieces  of  his  own,  with  his  usual  intelligence  and  artistic 
feeling. 

Saturday,  T,otJt. — The  programme  of  the  miscellaneous 
concert  given  for  Mi'.  Percy  Notcutt  confciined  the  n.ames 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  in  London,  as 
well  as  of  Miss  Fanny  Da  vies  and  Jean  Gerardy.  Mme. 
Nordica  was  unable  to  appear,  but  in  place  of  one  of  her 
songs  Mr.  Santley  gave  Gounod's  "  Nazareth,"  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

Tuesday,  May  T,rd. — Herr  Willibald  Richter  gave  a 
Recital,  at  which  a  teii-ibly  restless  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  "  Sonata  Appassionata  "  was  the  most  sticking 
feature.  In  some  numbers  of  Schumann's  "Carnaval," 
and  in  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  E  (Op.  62,  No.  2),  and 
Polonaise  in  A  flat,  he  was  heard  to  greater  advantage.  In 
the  evening  Miss  Mathilde  Wurm,  Miss  Lensmann,  and 
Herren  Elderhorst  and  Bast  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  Chamber  Music  Conceits. 

Wednesday,  4th. — At  Miss  Fanny  Davies's  Recital  the 
pianist  gave  a  refined,  if  not  very  vigorous,  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat,  Op.  110,  besides  playing 
Schumann's  "  Papillons  "  and  several  shorter  pieces.  Miss 
Davies  was  assisted  by  Friiulein  Wietrowetz,  whose  admira- 
ble playing  was  heard  to  the  greatest  adv.antage  in  Spohr's 
Dramatic  Concerto  and  in  Brahms's  Sonata,  Op.  78.  She  is 
by  far  the  best  female  violinist  who  has  been  heard  for- 
some  time  ;  the  breadth  of  her  style  recalls  that  of  her 
master,  Dr.  Joachim,  while  at  the  same  time  her  playing 
has  a  distinctly  feminine  individuality.  Royal  Albert  Hall. — 
The  winter  sea.son  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society  ended  with 
a  peifoi-mance  of  Elijah,  in  which  Mme.  Albani  made 
her  reappeai-ance  after  her  Ameiican  tour.  An  apology 
was  made  foi'  the  Canadian  prima  donna,  who  obviously  had 
to  force  her  voice  at  times.  Mr.  Watkin  Mills's  singing  of 
the  baritone  music  was  correct,  but  lifeless.  The  other 
principal  soloists  were  Mme.  Belle  Cole  and  Mr.  Ben  Davis, 
and  a  very  favouiuble  impi-ession  was  created  by  Miss. 
Jessie  Rankin's  intelligent  singing  of  the  fm'oso,  "Woe  unto, 
them.''  The  chorus,  needless  to  say,  was  as  admu'able  as 
usual. 

Thursday,  ^th. — Mr.  Ernest  Kiver,  at  his  annual  concert 
at  Princes'  Hall,  introduced  a  very  graceful  song- cycle,  "  By 
the  Willows,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wingham — a 
woik  wliicli  is  woi'th  heaiing  again.  Another  novelty  in 
the  programme  was  a  new  String  Quartet  in  D  (Op.  211), 
by  Carl  Reinecke,  which  proved  a  fiiir  example  of  the  usual 
"  Kapellmeister-3Iusik,"  to  which  description  most  of  the 

composer's   works   lielong.  At   Steinway  Hall  Miss 

Florence  Shee,  an  English  soprano  who  was  one  of  the 
Flowei'- Maidens  in  last  yeai''s  performances  of  Parsifal  at 
Bayreuth,  gave  a  miscellaneous  concert,  in  which  Messrs. 
Tomes,  Plunket  Greene,  Tivadar  Nachez,  Mme.  Belle  Cole, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Sharpe  took  part.  Miss  Shee  was  heard  in 
songs  of  various  schools ;  she  has  a  good,  but  rather  un- 
sympathetic, voice,  and  her  singing  would  be  better  if  she 
could  acquire  a  little  distinction  of  style.  Miss  Ethel  Sharpe 
played  Chojiin's  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  and  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene  was  encored  for  his  singing  of  a  capital  Irish  song,. 
"  Biddy  Aroo,"  which  has  been  cleverly  arranged  for  him  by 
Mr.  Fuller  M.aitland. 

Friday,  6th. — The  fii'st  of  a  series  of  six  Schubert 
Recitals  took  place  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  scheme  of 
these  concerts  includes  jjei'foi'mances  of  most  of  Schubert's 
pianofoi  te  music  and  many  of  his  less  known  songs  ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Halle  oddly  began  by  omitting  the  first  fom*  Sonatas. 
Friiulein  Fillunger  .sang  with  admirable  art  six  songs,  among 
which  were  the  beautiful  "  Am  See  "  and    Der  Einsame." 

Saturduiy,  'jth. — Miss  Elsie  Lincoln,  an  American  hght 
soprano,  gave  a  concert  at  Piinces'  Hall,  assisted  by  Mme. 
de  Pachmann  .and  Messrs.  Sieveking,  Kosman,  Oudin,  and 
Braxton  Smith.  INIiss  Lincoln's  voice  is  rather  hard  in 
quality,  but  her  singing  displayed  intelligence. 

Monday,  gth. — Otto  Hegner,  by  far  the  most  pi-omising 
of  recent  child-pianists,  made  bis  reappearance  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  showed  that  he  is  making  very  satisfac- 
tory progress.  His  playing  of  the  "  Sonata  Appassionata  " 
was  I'e.stless  and  wanting  in  poetry,  except  in  the  slow  move- 
ment ;  but  his  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Variations 
Seiieuses,"  and  of  shorter  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin,  and 
Taussig,  was  full  of  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  displayed  a 
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wonderful  command  over  the  key-board.  A  tendency 
towai-ds  excessive  nse  of  the  pedal  should  be  repressed, 
otherwise  there  is  little  fiiult  to  be  found  with  the  way  in 
which  the  boy  has  been  taught. 

Tuesday,  loth. — Following  the  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henschel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oudin  gave  a  very  intei'esting  and 
agreeable  Yocal  Recital  at  Prince's  Hall.  Mr.  Oudin's 
singing  is  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  it  requires 
no  praise.  If  he  would  resist  the  temptation  towards 
excessive  expression  and  over-use  of  the  portamento,  his 
finished  vocalization  and  refinement  of  style  would  entitle 
him  to  even  higher  rank  than  he  now  occupies  as  a  concert- 
singer.  Mrs.  Oudin,  who  is  less  familiar  to  London 
audiences,  created  a  very  favourable  impression.  Though 
her  voice  is  rather  hard  in  quality,  she  has  lieen  admirably 
taught,  and  sings  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  most 

refreshing.  At  St.  James's  Hall  Herr  Heiiu-ich  Lutter's 

second  Recital  did  not  reveal  him  in  any  more  favourable 
light  than  in  his  appearance  a  fortnight  ago.  A  careful 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano, 
Op.  96,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  M.  Sauret,  was  the  most 
satislactory  number  in  the  programme 


THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES  COMMISSION, 

TWO  or  three  hours  of  debate  at  midnight  may  seem 
hardly  adequate,  in  themselves,  to  measures  of  such 
\\'ide-reaching  importance  as  the  Ordinances  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  Commissioners.  What  the  j^'ecise  effect  of 
those  Ordinances  will  be  nobody  pretends  to  be  able  to 
foresee.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  permissive  legislation, 
and  while  they  leave  the  old  fixed  curriculum  as  one  of 
a  variety  of  choices,  so  that  things  may  go  on  very  much 
as  before,  it  is  also  true  that  they  may  revolutionize  the 
whole  coiu'se  of  higher  education  in  Scotland.  Yet  two 
hours  at  midnight  was  all  the  time  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  find  for  the  consideration  of  objections  to 
them,  and  everybody  interested  seems  satisfied  that  it  was 
enough.  No  voice  has  been  i-aised  in  protest  against  this  as 
fin  instance  of  neglect  of  Scotch  business.  Various  reasons 
might  be  assigned  for  this  remai'kable  contentment.  For 
one  thing,  A'eiy  little  genei'al  interest  in  the  matter  w'ould 
seem  to  have  been  taken  even  beyond  the  Tweed.  For  a 
people  commonly  supposed  to  be  passionately  conceined 
about  education,  the  Scotch  have  shown  themselves  strangely 
apathetic  about  this  transformation  of  their  highest  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  have  been  content  for  the  most 
part  to  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners.  Very  few  even  of 
the  graduates  have  troubled  themselves  to  attend  meetings 
of  Council  where  the  drafts  of  the  Ordinances  were  under 
consideration. 

The  secret  of  this  apparent  apathy  is  probably  the  secret 
also  of  the  general  contentment  with  the  short  midnight 
debate.  It  is  that  the  Commissioners  have,  on  the  whole, 
given  satisfaction.  They  have  had  a  very  delicate  and  difli- 
cult  task  entrusted  to  them,  and  if  the  results  of  their  two 
years  of  labour  have  not  been  fiercely  contested,  it  can  only 
be  because  they  have  done  what  they  were  expected  to  do, 
and  done  it  Avith  great  judgment  and  discretion.  The 
amount  of  discontent  in  the  country  was  reflected  faithfully 
(Miougli  in  the  brief  but  energetic  debate  in  the  Commons, 
for  which  the  way  had  been  cleared  earlier  in  the  day  in 
the  Lords  by  a  concession  relative  to  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics. The  Professors  of  Mathematics  being  appeased  by 
this  concession,  there  remained  only  the  piinciple  of  what 
is  known  as  "  Extramuralism  "  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr. 
Haldane,  who  led  the  opposition,  took  as  his  chief  ground  of 
objection  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  extramural  teaching  in  arts.  This  has  long  been  a 
hotly  debated  question  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  the 
few  English  members  who  remained  through  the  debate  the 
other  night  listened  respectfully  while  the  battle  was  fought 
out  between  Mr.  Haldane  and  Professor  Jebb.  "  Ex- 
tramural "  teaching,  it  may  be  explained,  means  extra-pro- 
fessorial, and  there  was  some  dialectic  foi'ce  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
contention  that  in  the  English  Universities  we  have  the 
thing  without  the  name,  though  the  analogy  is  deprived 
of  all  real  value  by  the  difference  in  the  circumstances. 
In  the  Scottish  Universities  no  student  can  get  a  degree 
in  arts  without  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Professors. 
This  attendance  is  part  of  his  qualification,  as  College 
residence  is  part  of  the  qualification  for  an  English  degree. 


It  has  led  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgli  to  the  growth  of 
huge  professoiial  classes,  too  big,  in  certain  subjects  at 
least,  for  profitable  teaching.  The  remedy  for  this,  it 
is  contended,  is  to  be  found  in  Extramuralism.  Break 
doAvn  the  monopoly  of  the  Professors ;  introduce  the 
principle  of  free  competition ;  i-ecognize  the  lectures  of 
any  competent  teacher  as  qualifying  for  graduation  equally 
with  the  lectures  of  the  Professor's,  and  their  classes 
will  soon  shrink  to  manageable  dimensions.  It  is  a 
plausible  enough  contention,  but  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  were  put  with  unanswerable  force  by  Professor  Jebb. 
In  the  absence  of  any  collegiate  system  in  Scotland,  Extra- 
muralism could  have  but  one  issue,  the  ultimate  reduction 
of  the  University  to  the  functions  of  a  2:)urely  examining 
Ijody,  and  the  confinement  of  the  higher  insti'uction  in  Scot- 
land more  and  moi'e  to  the  communication  of  examinable 
knowledge.  The  Commissioneivs  have  shown  that  they 
were  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  overgrown  classes.  They  recog- 
nize the  grievance.  But  they  meet  it  by  a  difi'erent  remedy, 
simpler  in  itself  and  more  in  hai'mony  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Scottish  lecturing  system.  They  projmse,  in  efiect, 
to  give  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Universities  jjower  to 
deal  with  overgro^Ti  classes  by  increasing  the  intramural 
staff. 

The  rejection  of  the  extramural  principle  was  the  chief 
ground  on  which  Mr.  Haldane  moved  that  the  Ordinances 
be  sent  back  for  reconsideration.  The  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners  were  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
But  this  represents  only  a  small  part  of  their  tiiumph. 
The  most  strilving  proof  of  the  judgment  with  which  they 
have  done  their  woi'k  is  that  it  was  only  their  proposed 
machinery  of  teaching  that  was  subjected  to  criticism.  The 
machinery  of  teaching  is  a  simple  matter  compared  with  the 
reform  which  they  were  charged  to  effect  in  the  subjects  of 
graduation.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  curriculum 
obligatory  on  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  arts  was  too 
narrow,  and  the  burden  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners 
was  to  dcA-ise  a  number  of  alternative  curricula.  Some 
laughter  was  caused  in  the  House  l)y  the  statement  that 
tinder  the  new  regulations  there  would  l)e  twenty-seven 
different  ways  of  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  MA. 
"V\'e  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  mathe- 
maticians, twenty-seven  times  twenty-seven  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  The  new  regulations  form  a  most  intricate  docu- 
ment which  it  will  tiy  the  ingenuity  of  Boards  of  Studies 
to  interpret,  and  from  which  the  ingenious  Scotch  under- 
graduate is  certain  to  set  many  difficult  problems  to  his 
Professors.  Here  it  is  that  the  Commissioners  have  opened 
the  door  to  many  possibilities  of  change  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scotch  L'^niversities.  It  says  much  for  their 
painstaking  and  discretion  that  on  this,  which  is  really 
the  main  part  of  their  scheme,  hai-dly  any  criticism  was 
offered.  Their  elaborate  system  of  options  was  accepted 
without  challenge  in  principle.  One  of  the  members  for 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hunter,  took  exception  to  a  detail  in  one 
of  the  many  alternative  groups,  and  doubtless  when  the 
new  system  with  all  its  intricacies  comes  into  operation, 
unforeseen  practical  difiiculties  will  occur,  and  modifica- 
tions may  have  to  be  made  to  meet  them.  But  among 
the  excellent  features  of  the  Ordinances  must  be  speci- 
ally counted  this  one,  that  the  Universities  are  left  with 
ample  powers  to  make  such  modifications  when  neces- 
sary. The  Ordinances,  in  fiict,  are  to  a  large  extent 
exjierimental  and  enabling,  constituting  a  system  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion.  The  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
are  not  yet  over,  but  they  must  be  congratulated  so  far  on 
having  accomplished  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  with  tact 
and  common  sense. 


AT  ALNWICK. 

THE  traveller  on  his  journey  North  this  week  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  notice  as  he  passed  Newcastle  and  sped 
on  to  Berwick,  that  Northumbei-land  was  the  richer  by  two 
things,  both  unusual — a  blue  sky,  and  a  sun  which  did  its 
Ijest  to  show"  up  bravely  every  flag  and  piece  of  scarlet 
bunting  which  town  and  village  so  lavishly  displayed  over 
wide  districts  of  the  country.  Ingenuity  and  self-denial 
diversified  and  enlivened  this  display,  and  here  and 
there  the  flagstaff  had  been  run  up  through  the  household 
chimney,  that  the  crescent  of  the  Percy  or  the  Union 
crosses  might  wave  the  higher  and  blazon  the  further  the 
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kindly  feeling  of  the  gudeman  of  the  house.  Piobably  he 
was  the  more  indiflei'ent  to  the  extinction  of  his  kitchen 
fire  from  his  consciousness  that  he  was  to  banquet  within 
the  Castle  walls,  and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  raise  his 
glass  and  drink  long  life  to  his  host  and  his  heirs. 

But,  though  the  signs  of  rejoicing  were  spread  for  miles 
over  the  country,  they  grew  more  lavish  in  quantity,  more 
rich  in  design,  as  the  steep  grey-stoned  town  of  Alnwick 
was  approached ;  and  the  traveller  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  enter  it  by  road  and  drive  under  the  old  deep  arch  at 
the  entrance  of  its  main  street,  and  who  slowly  passed  along 
its  rough  stone-paved  streets,  through  "  the  nari'ow  gate," 
with  its  dark  houses  foi'ming  a  sombi'e-tinted  backgi'ound — 
for  the  festive  colouring  spread  on  every  wall  and  from 
each  naiTOW  deep-set  window — must  have  felt  that  the  warm 
northern  hearts  were  beating  in  "  true  kindliness  to  the 
house  of  Percy."  All  day  long  deputations  of  townsfolk, 
farmers,  and  tenants  had  been  streaming  through  the 
streets  to  the  Bai-bican  gateway,  which  fronts  directly  on 
the  tow^l.  The  buighci's  came  to  mingle  with  their  greet- 
ing the  reminder  that  they  wei-e  "  freemen  "  by  a  charter  of 
King  John  ;  and  "  the  good  town  of  Berwick  "  magnani- 
mously forgot,  in  its  gi'eeting,  that  it  had  once  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  made  almost  a  clean 
sweep  of,  by  a  Pei-cy.  And  among  the  tenants  wei^e  many 
who  (tell  it  not  in  Gladstoneland)  were  pi'oud  to  remind 
their  hosts  that  they  held  lands  of  them,  which  had  passed 
from  father  to  son  for  generations  uncounted,  and  one  at 
least  who  could  say  that  he  occupied  the  same  farm  from 
which  his  forefather  had  gone  out  behind  the  Pei'cies  to 
the  field  of  Flodden,  and  had  resought  to  tell  how  his  bow  had 
been  among  "the  English  archers"  which  had  laid  so  low 
"  the  flowers  of  the  Forest."  We  could  wish  no  severer 
punishment  for  the  sucking  politicians  who  introduce,  and 
back  with  their  names,  fantastic  and  unwoikable  land- 
measures  than  to  hear  the  opinions  of  such  men  on  their 
schemes.  Moi-e  things  than  are  dreamt  of  even  in  their 
philosophy  would  they  leai-n  from  these  strong  descendants 
of  Boi'der  raideis.  And  if  the  deep  Northumbrian  burr 
were  "  hard  to  understand,"  interpreters  could  be  found,  and 
we  would  chai-ge  them  in  no  way  to  tone  down  the  words 
in  which  their  contempt  for  these  gentlemen  would  be  con- 
veyed. Among  other  lessons  they  might  learn — we  speak 
with  no  assurance — that  there  are  some  instincts  and  affec- 
tions which  cannot  be  rooted  out  ;  that  men  know  now 
what  is  the  worth  of  a  good  and  great  landloi'd  as  they  knew 
of  old,  when  they  built  their  to^vn  under  the  castle  walls, 
the  worth  of  a  good  and  strong  "  Lord,"  and  that  these  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  are  stronger  than  all  the  Blue- 
books,  and  are  older  and  wdser  than  their  would-be  liberators. 

It  were  not  out  of  place  here  to  tell  a  tale  which,  though 
not  concerned  with  the  lands  we  write  of,  has  its  locality 
not  far  south,  and  though  we  speak  in  a  pai'able,  those  who 
run  may  read.  Pait  of  a  lai'ge  domain  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  pai't  with,  and  the  agent  of  that  pi'opei'ty,  who 
shall  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called  "  Mr.  She  who  must 
be  obeyed,"  went  down  to  ari-ange  the  sale.  First  a  neigh- 
bouiing  large  proprietor  was  asked  if  he  would  buy. 
"  Willingly,"  was  his  answer.  But,  second  thoughts  sug- 
gested, here  was  an  oppoi  tunity  for  "  practical  politics."  So 
the  estate  was  carved  into  three-acre  lots,  all  very  trim  and 
desirable,  and  to  the  inhabitants  the  word  was  said,  "  Dilly, 
dilly,  come  and  buy."  "  Not  so,"  said  the  inhabitants ; 
"  let  the  large  landowner  near  us  buy  the  land ;  if  we 
buy  it  we  can't  move  about,  which  is  our  hindlike 
habit;  he  will  keep  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  we 
will  be  his  tenants."  "  Do  not  be  slaves,  be  owners," 
said  the  agent ;  "  prove  my  practical  politics."  But  the 
slaves  were  obdurate,  and  the  land  was  bought  by  the 
neighbouring  landowner — at  his  own  price.  But  to  return 
"  to  our  roast  beef,"  the  negotiations  between  the  landloi-d 
and  the  tenants  ■we  wiite  of  wei'e  for  the  week  that  of 
wassail  and  good  cheer.  The  Castle  courts  were  roofed  in, 
and  resounded  to  the  sound  of  knives  and  forks,  and  not, 
as  in  good  old  days,  to  the  lowing  of  herds  driven  in  fiom 
the  Border,  in  a  i-aid  made  to  show  that  the  heir  had  come 
to  the  estate  of  manhood  ;  and  no  Avords  were  spoken  except 
those  of  the  warmest  cordiality  and  afl'ection  between 
retainers  and  chief,  or,  if  the  words  offend,  landloi'd  and 
tenant.  But  when  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  Cheviots, 
and  the  primrose  gloaming  had  faded  out,  and  fi-om  the 
dark  spi-ang  the  thousand  fairy  lights  of  the  illuminated 
town,  while  the  Castle  walls  were  blazing  in  ciimson 
and  green  fire-woiic  beacon  lights,  against  which  the  stone 


wai-riors  stood  out  black  and  rigid  ;  if,  at  the  smoky  glare, 
the  shephei'd  on  the  fai'  hills,  or  the  solitary  farm  hind,  felt 
stirring  Avithin  him  some  old  hereditaiy  instinct,  to  take  up 
his  weapon  and  hvniy  foith,  as  Hotspur  rode  ovxt  to  harry 
the  countryside,  he  would  quiet  it  by  remembeiing  that 
the  signal  was  one  which  only  told  that  Lord  Warkworth 
had  come  of  age  in  a  year  of  grace  and  peace. 


RACING. 

NEWMAKKET  ended,  as  it  began,  with  bitterly  cold 
weather.  La  Fleche  continued  her  unbeaten  career  in 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  beating  what  we  fancy  was  a 
weak  opposition  very  easily  ;  in  fact,  in  a  common  canter. 
Her  action  in  all  paces  is  perfection,  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  were  rather  disappointed  in  her  apjiearance.  We 
thought  that  she  had  not  grown  or  thickened  out  since  last 
year  as  much  as  she  might  have  done — perhaps  we  are 
wrong — but  the  action  was  there,  the  high  quality  and 
regular  St.  Simon  stamp  were  unmistakable,  and  she  won 
her  race,  as  she  has  won  every  race  she  has  run,  in  mag- 
nificent fixshion.  Of  course,  she  is  now  a  very  hot  fiivoin-ite 
foi-  the  Derby,  And  now  for  a  few  words  about  Chester. 
This  old-fashioned,  unique  course  has  a  charm  for  us  that 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  admit.  We  do  not  say  that,  as 
things  go  nowadays,  it  is  a  good  racecom\se ;  but  still  it 
is  always  a  cheery  meeting,  and  if  the  racing  is  not  very 
high  class,  thei'e  is  a  halo  and  a  prestige  about  the  Chester 
Cup  that  is  peculiai- ;  that  its  popularity  is  undiminished  is 
evident  fi'om  the  vast  crowds  that  witnessed  the  contest,  of 
which  more  anon.  Anything  more  extraor'dinaiy  than  the 
contrast  in  the  weather  from  that  at  Newmarket  last  week 
can  hai'dly  be  imagined.  There  we  had  a  bitterly  cold  wind, 
but  at  Chester  it  was  really  hot.  Choralist  opened  the  ball 
by  winning  the  Wynnstay  Handicap  for  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort in  easy  fashion ;  which  she  was  bound  to  do  if  she  had 
any  pi'etensions  to  be  fancied — -as,  we  believe,  was  the  case — 
for  the  Mai'ch  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  Colonel  H.  Forester, 
if  he  does  happen  to  win  a  race,  does  so  at  Chester,  and 
King  Oak  credited  him  with  a  Selling  Plate.  Lord  Rosslyn's 
Hampton  Rose  won  the  Mostyn  Stakes  in  good  style  from 
a  good  field  of  thii'teen.  The  winner,  a  daughter  of  Hamp- 
ton and  Rose  Wreath,  is  full  of  quality,  and  evidently 
inherits  her  sire's  staying  powers. 

Wednesday  was,  again,  a  bright,  warm,  lovely  day ;  and 
we  think  the  attendance  beat  the  record.  It  was  computed 
that  there  must  have  been  more  than  120,000  people  to 
view  the  race  for  the  Chester  Cup.  Racing  began  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Welter  Handicap,  with  quite  a  minia- 
ture Stewards'  Cup  field,  as  thirteen  fixced  the  starter, 
and  it  must  have  been  almost  an  agreeable  surprise  to  that 
gentleman  to  get  them  ofl"  the  first  attempt.  Mr.  "Vyner's 
Punster  secured  an  easy  victory  from  Sir  Richard  and 
Ballybay. 

For  the  Chester  Cup,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  Sedge 
Chat,  nine  runners  made  up  the  field.  Odds  were  freely 
laid  on  Colorado,  and  of  the  others,  Dare  Devil  Avas  the 
only  one  backed  with  any  spirit.  The  favourite  broke  a 
blood-vessel  eaily  in  the  i-ace,  and  Dare  Devil  had  it  safe 
in  hand  some  distance  from  home.  Mr.  Charles  Perkins  is 
a  popular  owner,  especially  in  the  North,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  cheering  at  the  lesult.  The  race  was  run  at  a 
clipping  pace  throughout,  and  even  if  Coloi'ado  had  not 
been  the  victim  of  his  mishap,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  tha.t 
Dare  Devil  would  have  won  in  any  case,  as  he  looked  trained 
to  perfection.  Silver  Spur  was  second,  but  the  old  mare  ran 
very  jadily,  and  would  not  take  hold  of  her  bit.  She  should 
now  be  sent  to  the  stud,  as  we  fear  she  will  never  recover 
her  best  form. 

The  Kempton  Park  Company  must  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  Jubilee  Handicap  since 
its  institution.  That  two  such  public  fiivouiites  as  Bendigo 
and  Minting  should  have  won  under  their  heavy  burdens 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Jubilee  race  take  the  hold 
on  the  public  that  it  undoubtedly  possesses.  The  Kempton 
Jubilee  Course  is  one  that  cannot  be  called  a  very  good 
one,  as  the  bend  in  it  must  necessarily  cause  the  element 
of  luck  to  upset  calculations.  That  we  shall  see  a  good 
field  at  the  post  on  Saturday  seems  certain.  Colonel  North 
is  a  little  out  of  luck  at  present,  but  will  probably  en- 
deavour to  win  the  race,  as  he  did  last  year.  Nunthorpe, 
his  previous  Avinner,  Avill  have  to  cany  9  st.  5  lbs.,  not 
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too  hea\-y  a  burden  for  a  horse  that  won  with  9  st. 
last  year,  and  if  he  proves  the  best  from  Sherwood's 
stable,  he  may  win  again.  Windgall  is  said  to  have  won 
a  good  trial  at  Kingsclere,  and  at  the  time  of  A\Titing 
disputes  favouritism  with  his  last  yeai'S  opponent,  The 
Smew.  Windgall  is  a  very  nice  colt,  and  one  that  we 
fancy  very  much  for  this  race.  Euclid  is  such  an  honest 
horse  and  a  stayer  that  he  may  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
landing  the  big  stake.  Buccaneer  has  improved  so  macli 
since  last  season,  that,  even  with  his  14  lbs.  penalty  for 
winning  the  City  and  Subui-ban,  we  hold  his  chance  in 
great  esteem.  Lorette  may  run  with  her  penalty  for  win- 
ning the  March  Stakes,  and  will  run  well  too.  But  from 
the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  ovir  fancy  is  for 
Windgall,  Buccaneer,  and  Euclid,  giving  a  slight  prefer- 
ence to  the  first  named. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  SPAXISII  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA.' 

MR.  FROUDE'S  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  contain 
much  excellent  miscellaneous  reading,  but  none  of  the 
volumes  to  •which  he  has  given  that  name  will  better  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  him  who  tates  it  up  than  will  this  collection  of  Essays. 
All  the  six  are  not  of  equal  value.  If  we  were  speaking  of  a  man 
of  letters  of  less  eminence,  it  might  even  be  said  that  one  of  them 
has  been  "  assumed  into  this  honourable  company,  less  to  aid 
their  enterprise  than  to  make  up  their  number."  Nor  if  as  much 
were  said  do  we  think  that  any  critical  Brian  de  Bois-Uuilbert 
would  answer  in  an  adaptation  of  the  rebuke  to  the  tardy  forget- 
fulness  of  the  Palmer.  The  quotation  is  appropriate,  for  the 
essay  in  question  is  that  on  the  suppression  of  the  Templars. 
The  story  is  one  which  gives  Mr.  Froude  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  displaying  his  power  of  narrative,  and  is  connected  with 
many  matters  on  which  he  is  sure  to  have  something  characteristic 
to  say.  But  it  is  little  more  than  an  independent  paraphrase  of 
Micbelet,  and  its  merits  are  mainly  those  of  form.  It  was 
delivered  originally  in  lectures  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh,  when  Mr.  FrouJe  had  to  speak,  and  had  nothing 
more  entirely  his  own  to  talk  about.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Fronde's  sagacity  utterly  rejects  the  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  Templars — charges  based  on  the  merest 
tittle-tattle  or  the  confessions  of  men  driven  mad  by  torture. 
The  two  last  essays  on  the  "Norway  Fjords"  and  "Norway 
Once  More"  are  very  pleasant  descriptions  of  travel,  scenery, 
and  fishing.  But  there  is  a  criticism  on  the  Pere  Goriot  in  them 
which  falls  into  the  common  errors  of  judging  literature  on  non- 
literary  grounds,  and  of  condemning  one  great  writer  because  he 
is  not  exactly  Hke  another  and  a  greater.  There  is  no  man  who 
has  more  reason  to  avoid  these  faults  than  Mr.  Froude,  who  has 
sufiered  much  fromlhem  in  other  men.  That  the  characters  of 
Le  Pere  Goriot  are  sordid,  and  that  the  book  has  no  breath  in  it 
of  the  great  heroic  wind  whicli  blows  through  King  Lear,  we  can 
all  see.  But  it  must  be  judged  by  the  imagination  shown  in 
creating  those  sordid  characters,  with  their  sordid  bacl;ground  ; 
and  Balzac  was  Balzac,  and  not  Shakspeare. 

Of  the  other  three  essays,  that  on  St.  Teresa  is  rather  a  study 
of  character  than  a  narrative.  It  is  extraordinarily  vivid  and 
sympathetic.  We  note  that  it  contains  one  of  Mr.  Froude's 
characteristic  sweeping  misstatements.  In  speaking  of  the  "  Spain 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  he  says  that  "  in  art  and  literature 
Italy  alone  was  in  advance"  of  the  Spaniards.  Mr.  Froude  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  optical  delusion.  Spanish  art  and  literature 
belong  to  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  the  literature  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  its 
very  feeble  beginnings,  and  they  had  no  art  deserving  to  rank 
with  the  Flemish  or  German.  Their  literature  followed,  and  did 
not  precede,  Rabelais,  the  Pleiade,  and  tlie  early  French  drama- 
tists. We  need  not  discuss  Mr.  Froude's  estimate  of  St.  Teresa 
herself.  So  much  in  it  is  matter  of  feeling  and  of  opinion — things 
not  to  be  adequately  discussed  except  at  length — and  then 
we  agree  with  him  in  all  essentials.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  picture  will  probably  be  found  equally  otiiensive  by 
orthodox  Protestants  and  by  Roman  Catliolics  who  are  given  to 
what  Dean  Milman  called,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  the 
"  fanfaronnade  of  belief"  The  sub-title  to  the  essay  on  Antonio 
Perez — "An  Unsolved  Historical  Riddle" — might  perhaps  have 
been  bettered  by  the  change  of  a  word.  The  riddle  may  safely  be 
called  "  insoluble."    Its  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  contra- 
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dictory  assertions  of  persons  who  either  could  not  know  the  truth 
or  had  every  motive  to  disguise  it,  and  were  upon  their  own 
showing  capable  of  any  amount  of  lying.  It  is  a  not  unamusing 
exercise  to  compare  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  the  murder  of 
Escovedo  with  Mr.  Motley's.  We  have  done  it,  and  can  promise 
any  reader  who  cares  to  try  the  game  a  pleasing  hour  and,  what 
is  perhaps  better,  a  wholesome  lesson  on  the  meaning  of  those 
much-abused  words,  "  historical  truth."  Here  are  two  writers, 
whom  we  are  not  concerned  to  compare  for  the  present,  working 
on  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  main  agreeing  on  the  matter  of 
fact,  who  yet  contrive  to  give  entirely  different  views  of  the 
same  story.  The  reader  will  at  the  end  of  it,  if  he  is  wise, 
murmur  to  himself  certain  words  of  Dr.  Faust's  touching  "  deu 
Geist  der  Zeiten,"  and  its  connexion  with  "der  Ilerren  eigner 
Geist,  In  dem  die  Zeiten  sich  bespiegeln."  Mr.  Froude  has 
formed  quite  a  diflerent  opinion  of  Philip  II.  from  Mr.  Motley's, 
and  therefore  all  the  evidence  takes  a  different  colour  to  him.  Of 
the  two  Philips,  his  seems  to  us  much  the  most  credible  human 
being.  Mr.  Froude  entirely  rejects  the  common  gossip  about  the 
King's  love  for  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  and  that  on  good  grounds 
and  on  bad.  The  good  grounds  are  the  absolute  want  of  evidence, 
and  the  fact  that  these  scandals  are  common  form  with  a  certain 
stamp  of  "  authorities,"  so  called.  The  bad  groimds  are  that  Philip 
had  no  time  for  mistresses.  He  had  time  for  hunting  and  to 
potter  about  in  the  studio,  which  he  gave  to  Alonso  Cano,  in  his 
palace,  dressed  in  his  "  ropa  de  levantar,"  or  dressing  gown. 

The  "  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,"  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume,  is  the  longest — but  not  very  much  the  longest — of 
the  six  essays.  It  was  the  last  written,  and  it  proves  that  the 
Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  can  tell  a  tale  as  well  as 
ever  he  could.  Mr.  Froude  has  taken  Don  Cesareo  Fernandez 
Duro's  two  volumes,  has  picked  the  best  they  contain,  and  has 
made  eighty-six  pages  of  excellent  reading  out  of  them.  Of 
course  Mr.  Froude  has  given  the  minute  critic  cause  to  blaspheme. 
He  talks,  for  instance,  of  "  de  Leyva,"  but  of  Oquendo  and 
Recalde.  But  why  are  Miguel  de  Oquendo  and  Juan  Martinez 
de  Recalde  to  be  deprived  of  the  particule  which  is  left  to 
Alonso  de  Leyva  ?  The  proper  course  is  to  drop  the  "  de " 
in  all  cases  imless  there  is  a  name  or  title  in  front  of  it,  the 
Spanish  custom  being  identical  with  the  French — or,  for  that 
matter,  tlie  Scotch,  who  say  Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie,  or 
Skelmorlie,  but  not  "of  Skelmorlie"  by  themselves.  This  is  no 
great  matter,  but  when  Mr.  Froude  talks  of  "  Don  Martinez  "  or 
"Don  Enriquez "  we  shudder  indeed — and  yet  he  knows  his 
Ford,  He  can  still  we  note  go  wrong  over  a  plain  statement  of 
fact,  as  he  does  in  an  otherwise  admirable  summary  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Captain  Cuellar.  The  Captain,  he  says,  was  ordered  to  be 
hanged  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  was  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  Now,  Cuellar  says 
himself  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  it  was  Bobadilla  who 
wanted  to  hang  him.  The  Duke  was  prostrated,  and  Don 
Francisco,  his  "  maestre  de  campo  general,"  was  in  effective  com- 
mand. It  was  the  Auditor — i.e.  Judge  Martin  de  Aranda— who 
saved  him.  There  is  also  one  point  which  we  should  like  to 
argue  with  Mr.  Froude.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  sure  whe- 
ther the  English  were  or  were  not  in  Plymouth  Sound  when 
the  Spaniards  came  outside.  From  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Alonso  Vanegas,  who  was  on  board  the  Spanish  flagship,  we 
gather  that  they  were  still  in  the  Sound.  Vanegas  reports  that 
Alonso  de  Leyva  pressed  the  Duke  to  sail  in  and  attack  them. 
The  advice  was  not  taken  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
interesting.  Medina  Sidonia,  inspired  by  Diego  Flores,  replied 
that  the  shallows  in  front  of  the  English  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Spaniards  to  attack  "con  frente  de  escuadron" 
— that  is  to  say,  in  line  abreast — and  that  if  they  went  in  in 
line  ahead  they  would  be  crushed  in  detail.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  permanence  of  rules  and  conditions  in  war 
that,  in  1779,  the  great  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleet  under 
D'Orvilliers  and  Don  Luis  de  Cordoba  abstained  from  attacking 
the  much  smaller  English  fleet  at  Torbay  for  the  same  reason. 
Of  course  Medina  Sidonia  ought  to  have  gone  in  in  line  ahead, 
sacrificing  the  leading  ships  to  make  an  opening  for  the  rest ;  but 
that  is  very  much  like  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  been  Horatio 
Nelson,  which  luckily  for  us  he  was  not. 

And  now,  having  delivered  our  soul,  let  us  hasten  to  say  with 
emphasis  that  Mr.  Froude's  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada  would 
be  enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a  new  writer.  To  under- 
stand fully  how  admirably  the  narrative  is  balanced,  and  with 
what  an  unerring  eye  he  has  taken  from  Don  Cesareo  Duro's 
documents  the  picturesque  and  significant  things — the  names 
often  wrong,  and  the  small  details  now  and  then  topsy-turvv,  but 
the  spirit  never  missed — it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  compare  the 
essay  with  its  authorities.  Still  any  reader  of  the  English  can 
see  for  himself  that  the  narrative  carries  conviction.    It  is  not  a 
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complete  history  of  the  Armada,  but  the  story  told  from  the 
Spanish  side.  Our  men,  though  the  victors,  play  a  secondary  part. 
All  Englishman  may  read  it  with  a  chastened  spirit,  and  yet  with 
pride.  The  chastening  will  come  from  learning  how  the  enemy 
we  repulsed  was  hampered  by  his  wretched  armament  and  his 
amazing  leader.  The  pride  from  seeing  that  we  conquered  no 
ignoble  enemy.  No  Elizabethan  of  our  own  was  a  braver  man 
than  the  Captain  Cuellar  whose  adventures  among  the  "  savages" 
in  Ireland,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  were  so  "  as 
much  as  Mahomet,"  Mr.  Froude  has  told  at  length.  And  Cuellar 
was  one  of  many.  It  inspires  respect  for  these  Spaniards  to  see 
how  little  hatred  there  was  among  them  for  their  successful 
enemy,  what  a  total  absence  of  elibrt  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
their  own  disaster  or  the  skill  of  their  opponents.  Fm  scrvido 
Dies — it  pleased  God — that  we  should  be  worsted,  and  that  the 
enemy  should  be  the  cleverer,  is  their  uniform  comment;  and  then 
the}'  go  on  with  their  narratives  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way. 
The  two  figures  which  dominate  the  whole  story  are  those  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  Duke  is  pro- 
bably unique  among  commanders.  Mr.  Froude,  who  calls  him 
Sancho  Panza,  has  drawn  him  with  great  humour  and  some 
malice.  A  corpulent,  good-natured,  middle-aged  Spanish  noble 
and  "  preserver  of  game,"  he  was  called  upon,  to  his  own  inex- 
pressible surprise,  to  command  in  the  "  enterprise  of  England." 
The  letter  to  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
•excuse  himself,  is  no  mere  nolo  episcopari.  Mr.  Froude  mali- 
ciously suggests  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  Duchess,  who 
notoriously  entertained  a  fine  wifely  contempt  for  her  lord ; 
but,  if  so,  that  only  proves  what  a  simple-hearted  creature 
he  was.  Moreover,  it  is  full  of  the  most  excellent  good  sense. 
The  descendant  of  Guzman  el  Bueno  explained  that  his  health 
was  not  good  :  that  he  owed  a  million  of  inaravedis  (seven- 
teen maravedis  make  twopence  halfpenny ;  what  was  the  total 
of  his  debt  in  sterling?);  that  he  had  no  experience  of  war 
on  land  or  water;  that  whenever  he  liad  gone  afloat  he  was 
upset  with  cold  in  his  head ;  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  rely 
on  the  opinion  of  hicsubordiuates,  and  would  never  know  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad ;  that  the  King  would  do  well  to  give  the 
command  to  the  Adelantado  Mayor  of  Castille,  who  had  been  in 
sea-fights  and  was  a  man  of  much  experience.  The  poor  Duke 
skipped  from  the  first  to  the  third  person,  from  the  singular  to 
the  plural,  regardless  of  grammar  in  his  distracted  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Royal,  Sacred,  and  Cfcsarean  Majesty  of  Philip  II.  to 
let  him  stay  in  his  orange  groves  at  home.  It  is  the  letter,  not  of 
a  strong  or  clever  man,  but  of  an  honest  and  not  unwise  one. 
To  all  this  Philip  only  answered,  "  Duke  my  cousin,  this  enter- 
prise is  of  God.  He  will  inspire  you,  and  my  wisdom  will  not 
fail  to  give  help — go,  I  beseech  you,  and  even  command."  A 
gentleman  who  held  in  chief  of  the  crown,  and  to  whom  the  King 
had  been  very  good,  could  do  no  otlier  than  go.  To  complete  his 
misfortunes,  Philip  gave  him  as  adviser,  whose  opinion  he  was 
to  follow,  the  worst  man  he  could  have  chosen — Diego  Flores 
Yaldes,  an  explorer  and  good  judge  of  ship-building,  but  a  man 
of  no  more  experience  in  war  than  the  Duke,  mauvais  coucheur, 
and  bitterly  envious  into  the  bargain.  If  ever  a  man  was  sent 
out  doomed  to  fail,  ignorant,  and  distrustful  of  himself,  ill 
advised,  in  a  fleet  badly  supplied  with  stores,  and  worse  armed 
with  cannon — for  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  board,  and  tlieir  guns 
were  both  few  and  small — it  was  the  unlucky  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  That  he  broke  down  under  the  strain  shows  that  he 
was  no  hero ;  but  he  never  pretended  that  he  was.  It  may  be 
remembered  though,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  lefc  Spain  a  plump, 
well-conditioned  gentleman  without  a  grey  hair  in  his  head,  and 
returned  a  white-headed,  broken  man.  The  real  sinner  was  that 
extraordinary  mixture  of  good  intentions,  unwearying  industry, 
and  solemn  gander  vanity  commonly  called  Philip  II. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  OR  TOURING.* 

A GLANCE  at  Mr.  Wolff's  contents-table  will  show  that  he 
has  given  a  liberal  expansion  to  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  the  country  of  the  Vosges.  We  are  very  far  from  being 
inclined  to  complain  of  that,  for  he  has  given  us  a  volume  which 
is  in  every  way  admirable.  In  fact,  for  the  future  it  must  super- 
sede all  other  guide-books  for  the  districts  he    knows  and 

•  The  Country  of  the  Vosges.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  London  :  Long- 
mans &  Co. 

Spiiin  and  Morocco  :  Sludks  in  Local  Colour.  By  Ilcury  T.  Finck. 
London:  Percival  &  Co. 

Dr.  Liddon's  Tour  in  Etjiipt  and  Fahstlne  in  i8S6.  Being  Letters  de- 
scriptive of  the  Tour,  written  by  his  Sister,  Blrs.  King.  Longmans 
&  Co. 


appreciates  so  thoroughly.  Repeatedly  he  catches  "  Murray " 
tripping;  and  both  English  and  foreign  guides  he  often  found 
untrustworthy  as  to  ways  and  means  and  accommodation. 
His  own  information  is  miscellaneous  and  almost  exhaustive. 
His  literary  researches  would  seem  to  have  been  as  exten- 
sive and  promiscuous  as  his  wanderings ;  he  spares  his  readers 
the  trouble  of  studying  other  worlis  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
vides them  with  a  pleasant  and  unobtrusive  travelling  com- 
panion which  will  help  to  kill  wet  days  and  dull  even- 
ings. The  Vosges  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  secular 
and  sacred.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  not  a  few  famous  families, 
acd  its  commanding  heights  and  formidable  passes  have  been 
strongly  fortified  from  time  immemorial.  As  its  feudal  strong- 
holds have  given  place  to  such  entrenched  camps  as  Metz,  with 
its  citadel  encircled  by  outlying  forts,  mounted  with  the  heaviest 
modern  ordnance ;  so  it  has  seen  a  panoramic  succession  of 
characteristic  campaigns  from  the  days  of  the  Nibelungen  heroes 
and  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  murderous  battles  of  Worth  and 
Gravelotte.  Yet,  though  the  population  was  warlike,  it  was 
always  devout.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  cloister  was  the 
only  place  of  tranquillity,  that  borderland  seems  actually  to 
have  swarmed  with  saints.  Popular  shrines  erected  on  the  scenes 
of  miracles  and  martyrdom  enriched  their  self-denying  guardians. 
Pious  munificence  raised  magnificent  churches,  from  Metz  in  the 
north  to  Strasburg  in  the  south  ;  though,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Wolff 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  minster  of  Alsace  has 
been  architecturally  overpraised.  There  were  stately  abbeys 
like  Remiremont,  where  noble  ladies  lived  and  died  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  the  odour  of  sanctity,  ruled  by  an  abbess  with  the 
state  and  power  of  a  princess.  There  were  and  are  in  the  valleys  the 
famous  baths  which  early  obtained  the  celebrity  which  brought 
ailing  visitors  from  very  long  distances.  Of  course,  some  of 
these,  like  Plombieres,  have  been  associated  in  our  own  times  with 
the  prologues  to  great  military  dramas.  The  country  everywhere 
is  wonderfully  picturesque,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  attrac- 
tions. There  are  rolling  plains  carrying  rich  crops,  and  gentle 
eminences  clothed  with  vines  and  fruit  trees.  There  are  stern  and 
almost  pathless  hill  districts,  covered  with  forests  seldom 
penetrated  save  by  the  woodsman,  the  charcoal-burner,  or  the 
forest  guards.  There  you  hear  nothing  but  the  cry  of  the  wild 
animals  or  the  strokes  of  an  axe,  and  come  on  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  road  but  now  and  again  a  wooden  track  for  the  timber 
sleighs.  The  wooded  hills  break  away  into  deep  valleys,  and 
sometimes  into  wildly  precipitous  gorges ;  and  in  the  bottom  of 
each  is  the  swiftly  rushing  stream,  often  falling  over  rocks  in  a 
succession  of  cascades.  Elsewhere  the  hills  are  breezy  alp  and 
green  mountain  meadow,  where  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Vosges 
pasture  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  industrious  people  have 
always  turned  the  profuse  water-power  to  account;  the  trees  had 
never  to  be  transported  far  to  the  saw-mill;  each  parish  and 
commune  ground  its  own  corn ;  and  the  Vosges,  with  its  thriv- 
ing semi-rural  towns,  used  to  be  specially  the  land  of  petty 
industries.  These  have  been  rather  dying  out,  more  particularly 
since  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  There,  as  else- 
where, the  tendency  has  been  to  desert  the  country  for  better 
paid  occupation  in  the  town  ;  and  cities  like  Miilhouse  have  been 
increasing  fast,  as  being  centres  of  manufacturing  industries. 
Mr.  Wolll  gives  a  mo:<t  interesting  report  of  the  consequences  to 
trade  and  industry  of  the  shifting  of  the  frontiers.  Though  he 
professes  himself,  with  fair  reason,  an  impartial  witness,  it  is  clear 
that  his  secret  sympathies  are  with  the  French.  Indeed,  those  of 
them  who  were  compelled  to  change  nationalities  have  often 
suffered  so  severely  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  who 
has  sojourned  among  them  not  to  sympathize.  But  Mr.  Wolff 
does  justice  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  intentions  of  the 
Germans.  They  have  often  introduced  really  beneficial  measures ; 
but  these  are  enforced  with  the  military  harshness  which  pervades 
even  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  They  are  well  meaning,  but 
overbearing  and  essentially  wanting  in  tact ;  and,  although  he 
believes  the  process  of  assimilation  to  be  going  steadily  forward 
in  the  German-speaking  districts,  it  will  be  infinitely  slower  than 
it  need  have  been.  Had  the  Badeners  administered  Alsace  in- 
stead of  the  Prussians,  things  would  have  been  very  different. 
Some  industries,  such  as  the  tobacco  manufacture,  have  been 
utterly  blighted,  and  naturally  the  impoverished  manufacturers 
are  resentful.  But  prosperity  almost  invariably  produces  acqui- 
escence, which  even  now  and  among  men  of  the  French  race  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  loyalty.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  results  of  the  annexation  are  a  nuisance  to  the  innocent  tour- 
ist. He  is  perpetually  standing  on  a  doubtful  frontier  line  among 
guards  who  demand  unnecessary  papers  which  they  distrust,  as  they 
are  quite  unable  to  comprehend  them.  Producing  a  sketch-book  in 
picturesque  scenery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  superannuated 
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fortress,  ensures  an  immediate  introduction  to  the  Commandant ; 
and  consequently  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  tourist  are  not 
invariably  veithin  his  own  control. 

Mr.  Finck  apologizes,  for  giving  us  another  book  on  Spain  and 
Morocco  after  a  merely  flying  visit,  by  urging  that  first  impres- 
sions of  local  colour  are  the  most  graphic  and  realistic.    We  are 
bound  in  gratitude  to  admit  the  excuse,  for  vs'e  have  found  his 
little  volume  pleasant  reading,  though  it  seems  somewhat  strong 
giving  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  Morocco  "  to  a  simple  ride 
from  semi-civilized  Tangier  to  Tetuan.    He  was  more  fortunate 
at  Burgos  than  we  have  been,  for  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 
was  not  beset  by  beggars.    They  used  to  swarm  even  over  the 
threshold  of  the  caf^.    And  we  differ  from  him  in  his  idea  of  the 
noble  cathedral,  which  struck  him  as  more  impressive  from 
without  than  from  within.    We  shall  always  remember  how  we 
were  ab  sorbed  by  the  grandeur  of  that  soaring  Gothic  interior, 
when  impatiently  waiting  for  a  belated  breakfast.    This  bustling 
American  has  shrewdly  discovered  the  cause  of  Spanish  decadence 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  away  the  golden  morning,  in  place  of 
being  content  with  the  afternoon  siesta.    And  he  is  keen  in  de- 
tecting the  plagiarisms  of  writers  who,  though  borrowing  phrases 
almost  verbatim  from  better  men,  have  nevertheless  obtained 
credit  for  originality.    He  ironically  abuses  "  the  impudence  of 
Th(5ophile  Gautier,"  who  "  conveyed  "  a  picturesque  description 
of  Cordova  from  the  sparkling  pages  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hare. 
Visiting  the  bodegas  of  Puerto  St.  Mary  and   Cadiz,  with 
the  sympathetic  interest  of  a  connoisseur  and  bon  vivant,  he 
gives  a  lamentable  report  of  the  decline  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
degradation  of  the  sherry  trade.    "  Capital  bears  no  interest,  and 
the  vineyards  have  no  value."    Some  of  his  figures  sound  almost 
incredible.    The  price  of  the  hectolitre  has  fallen  from  80  to  90 
francs  to  14;  and  12,000,000  dollars  worth  of  the  vile  German 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  annually  imported  for  purposes  of  adultera- 
tion.   It  used  to  be  asserted  that  sherry  was  bilious  ;  if  half  that 
Mr.  Finck  says  be  true,  it  has  become  absolutely  poisonous.  If  he 
did  not  see  much  of  the  land  of  the  Moors,  he  dashes  off  pic- 
turesque and  amusing  descriptions  of  what  he  did  see.  His 
greatest  difficulty  in  Tangier  was  to  escape  the  guides,  who, 
forming  a  close  confraternity  of  voluble  liars,  swore  that  it 
was  dangerous  in  the  extreme  for  the  visitor  to  go  about 
personally  conducted ;  and  as  his  visit  unfortunately  fell  in 
Ramadan,  he  was  worried  by  the  demonstrative  devotions  of 
the  true  believers.    Salvoes  from  the  Eamadan  guns  were  dis- 
charged within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  hotel ;  and  the  Muezzin, 
who  was  unseasonably  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers,  kept  rousing 
the  infidel  from  his  attempts  at  slumber.    But  he  nevermore  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  been  brought  up  a  Christian  than 
when  breaking  his  fast  after  a  long  and  appetizing  ride  in  a 
fondak  between  Tangier  and  Tetuan.    He  ofiered  to  share  his 
chicken,  his  dessert,  and  his  bottle  of  Val  de  Peiias  with  his  guide 
and  his  soldier  guard.    The  poor  fellows  shook  their  heads  rue- 
fully and  refused ;  and  they  sat  looking  on  with  wolfish  eyes 
while  he  finished  the  chicken  and  drained  the  flask. 

Any  memorials  of  Canon  Liddon  must  have  a  melancholy  in- 
terest ;  but  otherwise  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  these  letters. 
They  go  over  well-trodden  ground  ;  they  describe  familiar  scenes, 
and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  that  the  Canon,  with  regard  to 
the  sacred  sites,  was  rather  inclined  to  credulity  than  to  scepticism. 
It  was  characteristic  that,  though  very  much  of  an  invalid,  he  was 
loth  to  resign  himself  to  the  dolce  far  niente.  He  would  miss 
nothing  that  had  historical  or  biblical  interest  for  him,  and  was 
always  being  tempted  to  overtax  his  strength  in  his  earnest 
sympathy  with  spiritual  work,  of  whatever  creed  or  nationality. 
The  party  seem  to  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  civilized  Egypt  under  English  control  and  semi-bar- 
barous Syria  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan.  "  The  Turk,"  writes 
Mrs.  King,  "  seems  never  to  expend  one  sixpence  in  keeping 
things  going;  indeed,  'Take  all  and  give  nothing'  would  appear 
to  be  the  guiding  rule  of  his  life."  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if 
he  always  stopped  short  at  neglect,  and  never  wrought  irre- 
trievable mischief  by  his  Vandalism.  As  for  the  people.  Dr. 
Liddon  greatly  preferred  the  Egyptians  to  the  Syrians.  The 
Egyptians  are  said  to  have  apparently  inherited  the  intellectual 
power  of  their  fathers ;  whereas  the  Syrians,  who  are  a  mixed 
race,  have  developed  physically  rather  than  mentally.  Modest 
though  he  was,  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  find  that  his 
fame  had  gone  before  him  ;  for  he  always  received  a  most  re- 
spectful and  flattering  welcome  from  the  dignitaries  of  the 
various  Oriental  Churches,  who  for  the  most  part  knew  as  little 
of  England  as  of  Madagascar. 


NOVELS.' 

n~'HE  Lesson  of  the  Master  was  simply  the  advice  of  Punch  tor 
those  about  to  marry,  and,  like  Mr.  Punch  in  the  matter  of 
Judy,  he  failed  to   carry  out  his  own  recommendation.  Mr. 
St.  George,  the  "  Master,"  is  represented  as  a  man  to  whom  the 
choice  of  Hercules  had  been  given  early  in  life.    On  the  one  hand 
lay  Bachelorhood  and  Spiritual  Elevation,  on  the  other  was 
Marriage  and  Pot-boiling.    He  chose,  as  most  of  us  would,  the 
latter  alternative,  and  became  degraded  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  in  that  of  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  Paul  Overt.    We  have 
no  quarrel  with  Mr.  St.  George  as  to  his  decision ;  but  it  is 
impossible  altogether  to  accept  Mr.  James's  verdict  on  its  fatal 
consequences.    If  literature  and  art  bristle  with  examples  of 
persons  who  might  have  been  really  great  if  they  had  had  time 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  so,  specimens  of  married  people  who 
retire,  as  it  were,  into  Thebaic  deserts,  and  produce  their  novels  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  Mr.  Paul  Overt 
may  have  learned  in  time  that  bachelorhood  does  not  necessarily 
imply  intellectual  supremacy.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
James's  story  is  very  clever  and  very  interesting.    To  be  sure,  the 
characters  are  a  little  Frenchified,  and  are  apt  to  interlard  their 
conversation  with  French  phrases  and  translations  of  French 
idioms.    They  are  likewise  given  to  personal  talk,  to  an  extent 
not  common  in  English  society,  and  the  heroine,  Miss  Fancourt, 
is  more  suggestive  of  a  gushing  widow  of  forty  than  a  British 
maiden  of  twenty-three.   Still  they  are  human,  and  afi'ect  us  with 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  them,  and  what  will  ultimately  be  their 
fate  ;  and  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  story  ?    It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  wives  of  literary  men  are  not  afllicted  with 
morbid  consciences,  or  Mr.  James  will  have  succeeded  in  disturb- 
ing their  innocent  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  lest  it  should  be  an 
additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  gifted 
husband's  "higher  nature."    Poor  Mrs.  St.  George,  who  con- 
trived to  reconcile  the  two  conflicting  roles  of  "  the  Master's '' 
Ministering  Angel  and  Ame  danmee,  is  described  in  the  admirable 
manner  of  which  Mr.  James  may  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly. 
"  Overt  judged  her  at  first  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  then^ 
after  a  while,  he  perceived  that  she  was  much  nearer  fifty.  But 
she  juggled  away  the  twenty  years  somehow — you  only  saw  them 
in  a  rare  glimpse,  like  the  rabbit  in  the  conjurer's  sleeve.  .  .  .  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  put  on  her  best  clothes  to  go  to  church,  and 
then  had  decided  that  they  were  too  good  for  that,  and  had 
stayed  at  home."    It  is  almost  a  shame  to  bestow  such  infinite 
care  on  a  portrait,  and  then  to  wipe  it  out  altogether,  yet  this  i& 
how  Mr.  James  treats  Mrs.  St.  George.    Poor  thing !  if  she  had 
had  a  sense  of  humour,  which  seems  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
"  round  her  oft","  she  would  have  felt  that  "  nothing  in  her  life 
became  her  like  the  leaving  it " ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mrs.  St,  George  was  too  earnest  in  desiring  her  husband's 
material  well-being  to  allow  of  such  reflections.    Of  the  other 
stories  that  go  to  make  up  the  volume,  "The  Marriages"  is 
the  one  in  which  Mr.  James  most  successfully  catches  the  Eng- 
lish note,  and  "  The  Solution  "  is  that  in  v/hich  he  is  most  in- 
genious and  most  characteristic.    The  practical  joke  played  oft" 
by  two  English  and  French  attaches  on  the  unfortunate  Wilmer- 
ding  is  related  with  a  great  deal  of  humour  and  spirit.  The 
financial  part  of  the  transaction  is  less  probable  than  the  rest ; 
but  still  there  are  women  existing  everywhere  who  will  stick  at 
nothing,  especially  when  they  have  children  to  elevate  baseness 
into  a  duty.    Few  readers  will  cavil  at  the  poetical  justice  of  the 
denouement,  though  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  Mr.  James  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  actors  in  this  story  were  alive, 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  talk  of  "  smart "  people,  or  for  well-bred 
ladies  to  exclaim  "  It  is  a  large  order."    But  with  all  these  little 
blemishes  Mr.  James  has  contributed  a  great  deal  of  solid  thought 
and  much  entertainment  to  a  publishing  season  when  books  have 
been  only  too  devoid  of  both. 

Mr.  Algernon  Gissing's  last  novel,  A  Masquerader,  is  dull,  in- 
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comprehei.sible,  and  vulgar.  Up  to  the  very  end  be  never  makes 
it  clear  if  Mr.  Whinstone  had  really  mined  Mrs.  Monk  in  early 
life,  or  why  the  blameless  Mrs.  SVhinstone  allowed  her  baby 
-daughter  to  be  taken  from  her  care,  and  kept  away  for  twenty 
years.  The  characters  are  all  of  that  anomalous  sort  which  it  is 
impossible  to  place  in  any  special  stratum  of  society;  while  the 
conventional  poetical  shepherd  and  his  refined  sister  are  our  very 
old  and  familiar  friends.  Neither  Mr.  Gissin  g's  style,  nor  grammar, 
nor  sense  is  irreproachable,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
passages: — "  She  [the  heroine]  was  consequently  in  a  high  degree 
accomplished,  without  the  remotest  suggestion  of  being  over-bur- 
•dened  by  her  gifts.  Not  one  of  them  had  overpowered  her ;  they 
■were  all  subdued  to  her  own  sparkling  vitality,  appropriated  by  sheer 
force  of  the  irresistible  alchemy  of  exuberant  animal  spirits.  It 
was  true  that  she  had  in  some  degree  cultivated  a  certain  natural 
facility  she  had  in  handling  the  pencil,  but  beyond  a  little  excep- 
tional boldness  in  the  choice  of  her  subjects,  her  productions  were 
only  such  as  might  have  been  claimed  by  hundreds  of  the 
cultivated  young  ladles  of  our  own  day"  (vol.  i.  p.  14).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  absolutely 
■contradicts  the  first,  but  let  us  pass  on  to  another  quotation  from 
pftge  205  of  the  same  volume.  "  The  moorlands  in  an  October  or 
November  wind  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  that  is,  for  expression  of 
their  own  peculiar  spirit.  Certain  days  of  March  and  April, 
•when  the  curlew  first  comes  up  to  us,  but  of  course  in  many  main 
characteristics  spring  and  autumn  are  very  similar."  Again  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  5  : — "  He  had  taken  other  extraordinary  measures  for 
obtaining  a  single  glimpse  of  this  lady  (curiously  none  of  which 
had  as  yet  been  attended  with  success)."  Besides  thisMr.  Gissing 
always  uses  "  like  "  for  "  as,"  and  "  commence "  for  "  begin." 
He  also  entertains  very  singular  views  as  to  the  discipline  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  he  appears  to  think  is  a  place  where 
your  presence  at  any  given  moment  is  a  matter  of  indilierence. 
"  I  don't  go  to  town  too  often,  or  to  Oxford,"  laughs  the  hero, 
Paul  Whinstone  (vol.  i.  p.  97).  "  You  were  at  Oxford,  were 
you  ?  "  asks  his  sister.  "  I'm  there  now,  you  know.  I  shall  have 
*o  be  a  bit  more  regular  now  you  have  come  home."  The 
behaviour  of  the  various  characters  is  conceived  on  an  equally 
original  scale.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  indulge  in  an  unusual 
amount  of  horse-play  (vol.  ii.  p.  137),  and  one  of  them,  a  man  of  a 
sober  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  thus  alludes  to  his  fianede, 
when  speaking  to  his  friend  : — "  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since  she  accepted  me.  Arms  round,  kiss,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  I've  got  the  measure  of  her  finger  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  96) ;  after 
■which  the  friend,  who  relates  his  own  experiences  in  the  same 
terms,  agrees  to  toss  for  the  young  lady.  These  quotations  will 
show  the  style  of  the  book  better  than  any  words  can  do.  The 
story  is  hopelessly  confused  as  well  as  unnatural ;  and,  except  for 
some  pleasant  descriptions  of  Cheviot  scenery,  it  is  quite  devoid 
■of  merit. 

Railway  travellers  who  have  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  KLungerford 
for  helping  them  to  pass  some  heavy  hours  by  the  aid  of  her 
'lively,  if  not  very  profound,  tales,  will  be  curious  to  see  how  she 
•contrives  to  deal  with  the  tragedy  which  is  implied  by  her  title 
Noi-  Wife,  no)-  Maid.  It  is  only  fair  to  her  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
the  chief  victim  is  concerned,  she  deals  with  it  very  well.  Mary 
Seatou  n's  sufferings  are  very  real,  and  their  various  stages  are 
described  with  a  delicacy  and  a  perception  that  are  rare  in  stories 
of  the  sort.  There  is  nothing  melodramatic  about  them,  though 
melodrama  is  inevitable  in  the  story  of  the  absolutely  shadowy 
husband  and  his  resuscitated  wife,  who  deplores  the  accident 
which  has  led  her  across  his  path  quite  as  much  as  he  or  the 
unfortunate  Mary  could  do.  Mary's  married  sister,  the  affec- 
tionate, practical,  worldly  Lena,  is  a  person  we  all  know,  and  the 
Archdeacon,  their  father,  is  a  welcome  guest  in  every  house; 
while  years  and  opportunities  will  prove  that  his  apparently  hard 
and  aggressive  second  wife  barks  more  severely  than  she  bites. 
If  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  confined  her  story  to  these  five  or  six, 
she  would  have  done  well ;  but  unluckily  she  has  tried  to  throw 
in  some  light  comedy  in  the  shape  of  the  lover  of  her  favourite 
bewitching  and  pert  young  damsel,  and  an  irritating  nobleman 
who  is  always  losing  his  glasses.  It  is  a  pity  Mrs.  Hungerford 
should  not  watch  herself  a  little  more  carefully,  and  avoid  some 
of  her  characters  and  expressions  which  tend  to  become  hackneyed, 
however  appropriate  they  may  once  have  been.  Of  these  "  a  lovely 
smile  "  is  one  of  the  most  frequent ;  also  the  "  few  pearls  "  which 
the  heroine  invariably  wears  round  her  neck  ;  while  the  contrast 
between  the  married  and  unmarried  sisters  that  runs  through 
almost  all  her  books  is  apt  to  be  tedious.  She  has,  however, 
turned  to  fresh  pastures  in  an  English  cathedral  city,  and  has 
given  us  one  or  two  lively  sketches  in  a  few  strokes.  The  closing 
scenes  of  the  book  will  strike  most  readers  as  rather  revolting — 
it  is  always  distressing  to  see  people  counting  the  moments  till 
t!he  death  of  a  fellow-creature.    But  the  picture  is  absolutely 


true  to  life,  though  it  is  not  every  one  who  would  have  had  Lena 
Egerton's  courage,  or  who  would  have  confessed  that  she  had 
prayed  that  Mary's  predecessor  might  die  before  Mary's  child  was 
born.  Mrs.  Hungerford  has  accomplished  one  feat  which  many  of 
her  superiors  have  tried  to  do,  and  failed — she  has  managed  to 
convey  the  feeling  of  an  all-absorbing  love. 

A  Valley  of  Shadows  IS  a  better  put  together  story  than  the 
Conspiracy  of  Silence,  but  it  lacks  the  spasmodic,  though  rather 
unnatural,  interest  of  its  predecessor.  It  deals  essentially  with 
"  a  day  of  small  things,"  for  the  tragedy  at  the  back  of  it  all 
fails  to  take  its  due  prominence.  The  reader  somehow  falls  into 
the  way  of  considering  the  afi'airs  of  "  Lucy  Saryll  or  Hatherden  " 
(as  the  Scotch  papers  would  say)  in  the  light  of  village  prejudice 
and  gossip ;  and,  even  after  ten  years  of  peaceful  existence,  it  is 
diflicult  to  accept  seriously  her  abrupt  confession  that  the  charges 
against  her  were  true,  and  that  she  had  really  murdered  her 
husband.  There  is  a  certain  individuality  in  the  characters, 
especially  in  that  of  Joel  Hatherden,  which  ought  to  make  the 
book  better  than  it  is ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  an  impression  of  "much  cry,  little  wool"  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  that  really  are  at  stake,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  good  about  it,  A  Valley  of  Shadows  must  be  considered  a 
failure. 

The  tale  of  the  golden-haired  adventuress  coming  between  the 
virtuous,  dark-eyed  heroine  (Maisie  Derrick)  and  her  lover  has 
been  told  so  often,  that  it  is  hard,  even  for  the  most  un- 
sophisticated, to  get  up  any  excitement  in  the  matter.  To  be 
sure  the  adventuress,  Drusilla  Lescure,  elopes  with  a  stout  rich 
man  before  her  wedding-day,  and  thus  leaves  the  field  open 
for  her  rival ;  but  even  this  "  rash  act "  causes  the  pulses  to 
beat  but  languidly,  for  Drusilla  does  not  profess  to  care  for 
her  swain,  and  her  newly-avowed  father  has  offered  her  a  con- 
siderable income  if  she  marries  her  chosen  young  engineer.  The 
tale  is  rendered  confused  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  minor 
characters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  are 
introduced  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  The  hero  is  a 
nonentity,  and  not  in  the  least  worth  the  competition  that  he 
excites,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  unworthy  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Macquoid's  previous  works. 

The  joint  production  of  Miss  Blanche  "Willis  Howard  and  Mr. 
Sharp  is  a  conjugal  duet,  with  a  good  deal  of  tu  quoque  in  its 
music,  as  conjugal  duets  are  wont  to  have.  The  felloioe,  one 
Count  von  Jaromar,  has  allowed  his  newly-married  ivife  to  go 
and  study  sculpture  for  herself  (and  by  herself)  at  Rome,  as  has 
been  her  ardent  wish  during  her  years  of  girlhood  at  Riigen. 
Her  letters  are  very  frank  and  natural,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
her  husband  is  alarmed  at  the  perpetual  references  to  a  sculptor, 
Hedwigh  by  name.  There  is  also  another  very  amusing  trait  in 
the  Countess's  constant  disclaimers  of  any  wish  for  society,  and 
as  constant  allusions  to  brilliant  parties  at  which  she  has  figured. 
This  is  a  kind  of  hallucination  to  which  the  female  sex  is  especi- 
ally liable.  It  is  not  quite  plain  if  the  Count's  remarks  about  a 
young  French  waif  who  has  been  "  cast  up  by  the  sea "  at  his 
door  are  intended  to  pique  his  wife  into  returning,  or  if  he  is 
really  half  in  love  with  the  girl ;  but  in  the  end  all  goes  well. 
Yet,  ingenious  as  the  two  authors  are,  the  reader  has  lingering 
doubts  if  any  woman  would  carry  frankness  to  the  point  of  con- 
fessing to  her  husband  the  very  looks  and  tones  of  her  lover,  or 
whether,  if  she  did,  she  could  be  a  woman  possessed  of  any 
delicacy  of  soul. 

Still,  complain  as  we  may  of  the  Countess  von  Jaromar's  un- 
necessary candour,  we  shudder  at  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
undertakes  to  relate  Chapters  in  My  Wife's  History.  The 
greatest  adept  at  conundrums  would  fail  to  guess  what  the 
"  chapters  "  were  to  which  the  wife's  husband  so  complacently 
refers.  Nobody  since  the  world  began  could  ever  have  imagined 
that  they  referred  exclusively  to  her  courtship  by  her  groom, 
their  many  meetings,  and  their  subsequent  marriage.  Even 
Miss  Aurora  Floyd's  adventures  are  only  detailed  as  events 
in  the  past ;  but  here  is  a  husband  absolutely  dwelling  on  the 
nauseous  record  in  the  present,  though  it  does  not  very  well 
appear  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the  facts.  He  does  not 
even  spare  us  the  details  of  the  wedding  breakfast  a  trois,  when 
the  bride  is  disgusted  with  the  bridegroom's  method  of  disposing 
of  his  roll  and  drawing  the  champagne  corks.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  a  man  who  exclaims,  "  Lawks,  what  lovely  stuff 
to  drink  !  Blow  me  tight  if  we  don't  have  this  every  day," 
could  have  carried  on  his  courtship  in  strictly  refined  English. 
Most  husbands  would  seek  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  wives' 
misdoings,  if  only  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  the  husband  of  "  My 
Wife  "  holds  up  her  follies  to  ridicule,  and  expatiates  on  the 
groom's  maudlin  condition,  and  on  the  neat  way  in  which  she 
gave  him  the  slip  in  the  train.     He  does  not  even  stop  at 
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declaring  his  intention  of  committing  bigamy,  and  it  is  only  the 
incident  of  the  groom  breaking  his  neck  in  a  Bombay  steeple- 
chase that  prevents  his  rival  from  breaking  the  law.  Decidedly, 
•whatever  eminence  Mr.  Bellairs  may  afterwards  attain  to,  he 
■will  never  be  reckoned  among  the  English  humourists. 

Humiimj  It  Off  is  a  book  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Boldrewood's 
Australian  stories,  only  not  nearly  so  good  as  some  of  them.  It 
is  much  more  vulgar,  and  much  less  vivid,  and  the  people  whose 
adventures  are  told  do  not  excite  our  sympathy.  The  heroine, 
Tilly,  is  a  rough  though  good-hearted  hoyden,  and  her  "  accom- 
plished governess  "  cannot  talk  English.  She  says  "  he's  a  good 
man  is  Robert  Briscoe,"  and  after  this  specimen  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  carp  at  her  pupil's  way  of  expressing  herself. 
Tilly's  father  is  invariably  alluded  to  as  "  the  Honourable 
Robert  Briscoe,"  which  palls  after  a  time,  and  the  author  him- 
self usually  prefers  "  commence "  to  "  begin,"  and  speaks  on 
p.  154  of  "sundry  bottles  of  sparkling."  As  in  all  Australian 
novels  there  is  a  great  deal  of  space  devoted  to  racing,  and  this 
constitutes  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  rest  is  made  up  of 
sensations  of  various  kinds,  wherein  one  Rushton  plays  a 
prominent  part.  But  the  whole  thing  is  brusque  too  suddenly 
for  the  reader  to  have  much  chance  of  getting  up  his  interest, 
and  the  book  itself  has  too  much  the  air  of  being  the  outcome  of 
disjointed  jottings,  and  it  lacks  a  well-thought-out  plot. 

Discursiveness  is  likewise  one  of  the  many  rocks  on  which  Mr. 
Edward  Hale  has  split  in  Sybil  Knox— or  Mrs.  Sybil  Knox,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  her.  The  alternative  title  is  Home  Again,  but  this 
work  would  much  more  appropriately  have  been  named  "  The 
Dread  of  Gossip,"  as  a  haunting  fear  of  even  the  most  harmless 
personalities  is  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  book.  Like  most 
American  stories,  it  teems  with  details  of  an  unimportant  kind, 
and  with  pages  of  talk  that  is  intended  to  be  clever,  but  is  in 
reality  only  laboured.  There  are  endless  accounts  of  railway 
frauds,  of  sewing  societies,  of  a  strange  female  order  called  Send 
Me,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  who  are  spoken  of 
only  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  but  there  is  never  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  rousing  episode  or  ray  of  humour.  The  merits  of  a 
large  class  of  American  tales  are  absent,  and  no  others  are  put  in 
their  place. 

A  lack  of  cohesiveness  seems  to  be  the  badge  of  most  of  the 
novels  of  the  present  day,  and  their  writers  appear  perfectly  un- 
able to  discern  what  is  vital  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  what  is 
merely  padding.  Through  To-day  is  even  more  wandering  than 
its  fellows,  and  the  person  who  undertook  to  relate  its  plot  would 
find  himself  hopelessly  puzzled.  Quantities  of  sermons  are  quoted 
at  length.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  new  religions  (which 
mostly  seem  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  old),  there  are  strange 
communities  and  descriptions  of  every  casual  person  mentioned, 
there  is  much  stress  laid  on  instruction  by  pictures ;  there  is,  in  a 
word,  a  vast  and  magnificent  husk,  and  no  kernel.  And,  having 
discovered  its  emptiness,  we  throw  it  away. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  GEMS.' 

Try  wo  books,  different  enough  in  style  and  special  matter,  but 
both  dealing  with  the  ever-fascinating  subject  of  precious 
stones,  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously.  The  one  is  a  new  and 
much  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Streeter's  well-known  book  on  the 
actual  stones,  the  other  a  very  interesting  catalogue  raisonne  of 
the  collection  of  engraved  gems  which  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  Fellow 
and  Librarian  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  formed 
during  many  years  of  communication  with  the  principal  dealers 
and  of  actual  travel  in  classical  countries,  and  which  at  his 
recent  death  he  bequeathed  to  his  college.  Slade  Professors  and 
directors  of  the  Fitzwilliam  ought  no  doubt  to  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cataloguing  such  things  deftly  ;  but  we  think  we  may 
with  quite  sober  justice  say  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anyone 
doing  the  thing  better  than  it  has  been  here  done  by  the  present 
holder  of  those  posts.  The  Scylla  of  such  a  task  is  the  over-dis- 
play of  the  author's  own  knowledge,  the  Charybdis  the  under- 
valuation of  the  reader's  ignorance.  Professor  Middleton  has 
steered  between  with  an  eye  as  mathematical  as  that  of  Sir  Tele- 
graph Paxarett.  The  introductory  essay  on  gems  generally  is  a 
really  masterly  performance  ;  its  forty  pages  will  put  any  person 
who  has  fair  general  cultivation,  however  ignorant  he  may  have 
been  of  the  special  subject,  in  fair  condition  to  appreciate  the 
particular  catalogue  that  follows,  or  any  matter  dealing  with 

*  The  Lewis  Collection  of  Geyns  and  Rings,  By  J.  H.  Middleton. 
Cambridf;e  :  at  the  University  Press.  1892. 

Precious  Stones  and  Gems.  By  Edwin  VV.  E.  Streeter.  Fifth  edition, 
revised.    Loudon  :  George  Bell  &'Sons.  1892. 


similar  subjects  ;  while  few  are  likely  to  possess  so  much  know- 
ledge that  they  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  These  summaries  of  a 
subject  in  little  have  a  superficial  air  of  facility ;  no  expert,  what- 
ever the  subject  of  his  expertise,  but  knows  that  they  are  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  do  well.  And  this  is  done  ad- 
mirably well. 

The  excellence  of  the  Lewis  collection  seems  to  consist  less  in. 
the  inclusion  of  single  gems  of  extraordinary  beauty  or  antiquity 
than  in  presenting  an  extensive  and  characteristic  selection  of 
different  times  and  classes.  The  most  noteworthy  single  examples 
would  appear  to  be  the  fine  "  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  "  (A.  48)^ 
the  very  rude  but  also  very  early  Crucifixion  (E.  i),  the  very 
striking  Aphrodite  Epitragia  (B.  19),  the  interesting  "Nero  and 
Poppoea"  face  to  face  (B.  79),  and  the  large  and  very  fine  Gnostic 
talisman  of  the  Abraxas  type  (C.  17).  But  the  entire  collection 
includes  not  much  fewer  than  four  hundred  examples,  ancient 
(though  not,  as  a  rule,  very  ancient),  Renaissance,  and  modem. 
Pagan,  Christian,  and  Gnostic.  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  had 
most  of  his  gems  set  as  rings,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  original 
intention  of  most  of  them,  and  is  certainly  the  most  suitable 
form  of  presentation,  and  he  possessed  some  in  which  the  setting 
as  well  as  the  gem  was  antique  and  of  much  interest.  Altogether, 
the  formation  of  the  collection  and  its  final  destination  may  be 
said  to  do  credit  to  the  collegiate  system  in  its  proper  form.  Your 
modern  married  Fellow  would  have  had  to  spend  the  money  on 
his  wife's  bonnets  to  begin  with,  or  to  sell  it  when  it  was  formed 
to  buy  trousseaux  for  his  daughters  and  outfits  for  his  sons. 
We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  see  Professor  Middleton's  introduc- 
tion separately  printed.  It  would  be  invaluable  to  many  who 
for  this  reason  or  that  do  not  care  to  procure  his  larger  work  on 
gems,  and  have  no  special  occasion  for  a  catalogue  of  the  Lewis 
collection  itself.  It  is  quite  the  best  introduction  to  the  general 
subject,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  collection,  that  we  have  seen, 
and  deals  with  the  methods  of  production  and  the  materials  used, 
as  well  as  with  the  finished  product  as  existing,  original  or 
imitated,  in  cabinets  and  museums. 

Mr.  Streeter's  book  of  necessity  appeals  less  to  scholars  and 
more  to  the  general  public.  It  has  been,  we  are  told,  "  in  great 
part  re-written  " — a  process  of  which,  to  speak  frankly,  it  stood  in 
some  need,  and  the  result  of  which  is  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement. It  has  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter,  such  as  two 
chapters  concerning  the  ruby  mines  of  Burmah,  and  Mr.  Streeter's 
connexion  with  them,  which  some  people  will  find  the  most 
interesting  of  the  book,  and  which  others,  unless  duty  compels 
them,  will  probably  skip.  Nothing  shall  induce  us  to  confess  in, 
which  class  we  rank.  But  it  is  not  compromising  to  say  that  Mr, 
Streeter's  zeal  in  his  vocation  is  undoubted.  He  seems  to  have 
by  no  means  limited  his  explorations  to  rubies  and  to  Burmah, 
but  has  directed  his  attention  to  sapphires  in  Siam,  to  emeralds 
in  Egypt,  to  turquoises  in  Persia.  His  book,  moreover,  has- 
many  handsome  coloured  illustrations  of  famous  stones,  of  typical 
crystals,  and  of  gems  in  the  rough.  The  letterpress,  after  its- 
revision,  and  the  exclusion  of  certain,  chiefly  anecdotic,  matter 
which  Mr.  Streeter  has  published  in  other  forms  (though  he 
has  retained  a  good  deal  in  reference  to  South  Africa  and  its 
diamonds),  may  now  claim  with  some  justice  to  be  what  its  author 
presents  it  as — "  an  amount  of  combined  practical  and  scientific 
information  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  work  in  the  English 
language."  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  the  ideal' 
work  on  gems.  That  could  hardly  be  written  except  by  a  person 
possessing,  along  with  the  requisite  literary  and  critical  skill,  an- 
amount  of  literary,  historical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  practical: 
knowledge,  together  with  a  quality  of  taste  which  it  would  be 
almost  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  united.  To  mention  on? 
point  only,  it  must,  for  instance,  have  struck  many  persons,  and 
it  is,  we  think,  remarked  by  Professor  Middleton  (who,  by  ths 
way,  does  unite  a  great  many  of  the  qualifications  just  referred 
to)  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Streeter,  that  the  traditional  names  of 
stones  are  anything  but  certain.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be,  ia 
a  way,  certain  that  the  classical  and  Biblical  names  sometimes,  if 
not  often,  designate  quite  difi'erent  gems  from  those  to  which  we 
now  apply  them.  The  gems  of  the  poets,  again,  are  something 
like  their  flowers,  in  being  extremely  arbitrary.  If  there  be 
anywhere  a  benevolent  despot  or  an  entirely  reckless  capitalist, 
he  might  do  worse  than  endow  some  Deserving  Object  with  a 
handsome  stipend,  and  a  considerable  allowance  for  expenses,  for 
the  writing  of  such  a  book  on  these  and  other  things.  We  will 
imdertake  to  find  the  Deserving  Object  if  anybody  will  find  the 
capitalist  or  the  despot. 

Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with  Mr.  Streeter,  to  whom  its 
were  ill  to  be  ungrateful,  inasmuch  as  he  really  does  his  best  tO' 
touch  on  at  least  a  good  many  of  the  subjects  we  have  indicated. 
On  the  working  of  precious  stones  he  speaks,  of  course,  with 
much  authority,  and  most  things  generally  necessary  may  be- 
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learnt  here,  not  merely  as  to  cutting',  but  as  to  other  and  perhaps 
less  legitimate  forms  of  manipulation.  For  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  e-ven  yet  generally  known  that  pink  topazes  are  usually,  if  not 
always,  merely  the  ordinary  sherry-coloured  variety  roasted,  and 
that  other  stones,  especially  agates  and  onyxes,  are  dyed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  just  as  you  dye  stulf  or  leather. 

The  first  and  longest  chapter  dealing  with  the  precious  stones 
themselves  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  diamond.  Mr.  Streeter, 
indeed,  in  his  general  classification  puts  both  pearls  and  rubies  in 
point  of  value  above  this  old  favourite  of  the  public  ;  and  nobody 
who  reflects  on  certain  facts  will,  we  think,  doubt  that,  putting 
fashion  quite  out  of  sight,  the  destiny  of  the  diamond  is  down- 
wards, not  upwards.  It  is  notorious  that  only  a  combination  of 
great  producers  (which  may  not  last,  which  may  change  its 
j)olicy,  or  which  may  have  its  hand  forced  by  rivals)  prevents  the 
market  from  being  simply  flooded  with  South  African  stones, 
some  of  which  Mr.  Streeter  himself  admits  to  be  irreproachable 
in  quality,  while  the  majority  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  best  by  the  casual  purchaser.  For  ourselves,  we 
do  not  know  that  we  should  greatly  regret  this  result ;  for  to 
ns  the  chief  merit  of  the  diamond  has  always  seemed  to  be  its 
services  in  framing,  relieving,  and  setting  off'  coloured  stones.  But 
it  will  probably  be  long  before  the  race  of  womankind  (there  are 
gracious  exceptions  even  there)  ceases  to  prefer  " brilliants"  to 
.any  other  gem,  and  the  literary  and  historical  position  of  the 
diamond  is  impregnable.  All  about  its  various  forms,  from  "  bort  " 
to  Kohinoors  and  Regents,  will  be  found  here,  along  with  some 
account  of  the  experiments  in  artificial  diamond-making,  which 
seem  very  likely  some  day  to  help  South  Africa  in  dethroning 
the  gem. 

Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  corundums,  red  and  blue  and 
other,  commonly  called  rubies  and  sapphires.  If  all  qualities  be 
taken  together,  these  are  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
stones,  though,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  they  deserve  the  primacy  accorded  to  them.  In  this 
respect  there  are  certainly  rarer,  and  to  some  eyes  more  beautiful, 
tints  in  the  spinels  and  zircons  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  true 
"  pigeon's  blood ruby  and  the  true  "  cornflower  "  sapphire.  Such 
a  scheme  of  colour  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  spinel  alone,  few 
painters'  palettes,  with  all  their  resouixes  of  mixing,  have  ever 
contained.  And  yet  Mr.  Streeter  says  "  generally  the  spinels  are 
not  much  cared  for."  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  the  reflected 
yellow  which  is  characteristic,  as  is  here  remarked,  of  all 
spinels  that  aflfects  the  red  and  blue  colour  characteristic  of 
the  more  purely  aluminous  corundums,  and  thus  produces  the 
oranges,  the  peacock  blues  and  greens,  the  violets  and  maroons, 
which  abound  in  the  spinels,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  rose  red  of 
the  "  balas  "  ruby,  the  favourite  stone  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
itself  a  spinel.  A  similar,  or  almost  similar,  range  of  colour  may, 
no  doubt,  also  be  found  in  the  tourmalines,  and  (to  a  less  degree) 
in  the  zircons.  Unluckily  the  tourmaline  is  a  little  deficient  in 
brilliancy,  and  it  has  a  detestable  habit  of  losing  its  colour — a  sort 
of  revenge  of  light  on  the  tricks  which  tourmaline  itself  plays 
with  that  entity.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Streeter,  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  common  in  the  British  jeweller  for  unfashionable 
and  out-of-the-way  stones,  pronounces  the  zircon  "  lovely."  In 
^'  former  times,"  he  also  says,  this  gem  was  more  highly  valued 
than  at  present.  They  were  very  sensible  men  in  former  times. 
The  red-orange- brown  zircons,  or  true  jacinths,  have  a  wonderful 
richness ;  the  green  ones  supply  at  their  best  a  shade  of  the  colour 
not  elsewhere  found  except  in  tourmaline,  and  much  more 
lustrous  and  permanent;  and  some  of  the  "jargoons,"  grey, 
ashy,  smoky  things,  like  bedevilled  diamonds,  are  extremely 
captivating.  Of  another  green  stone,  the  very  pretty  but  not 
very  valuable  moroxite,  which  is  exactly  the  colour  of  a  savoy 
cabbage,  and  very  handsome,  though  terribly  soft,  Mr.  Streeter 
makes  a  dry  remark,  which  confirms  certain  suspicions  of  our 
own.  "  It  appears,"  says  he,  "  that  some  of  the  material  occa- 
sionally sold  as  moroxite  is  nothing  but  paste."  He  gives,  by  the 
way,  a  somewhat  similar  caution  as  to  moonstones.  Elsewhere 
he  mentions  having  seen,  what  we  never  have  seen,  alexandrite 
cats'  eyes — a  thing  which  is  not  surprising,  since  true  cats'  eyes 
and  alexandrites  are  both  chemically  chrysoberyls,  but  which 
must  certainly  be  very  curious,  the  cat's  eye  "  line  "  being  united 
with  the  alexandrite  change  from  green  by  natural,  to  red  by 
•artificial,  light. 

Lastly,  he  makes  one  statement  which  is  more  curious  still, 
that  the  peridot  is  specially  afl'ected  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  shows  the  taste  of  that  Society,  for  the  peridot  is  a  de- 
lightful stone.  But  why  should  Quakers  particularly  affect 
chrysolites  ?  Because  of  their  "  entireness  and  perfection  "  ?  Be- 
cause they  go — as  they  certainly  do — well  with  pearl  grey  ?  We 
cannot  say ;  these  things  exeunt  in  mysterium.    And  not  im- 


properly so ;  for  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
connected  with  gems,  and  with  none  more  than  with  the 
chrysolites,  which  occur  in  meteoric  stones,  and  so  come  from 
heaven.    Perhaps  this  is  why  Quakers  like  them. 


POLITICAL  PAMPHLETS.* 

TN  one  respect  a  selection  of  Political  Pamphlets  that  should 
fully  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  "  Pocket  Library,"  of 
which  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  editor,  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter 
than  a  selection  of  Political  Verse.  The  material,  to  be  sure,  is 
equally  abundant.  But  the  fashion  of  the  latter  has  known 
infinitely  greater  diversity.  There  is  more  variety  of  notable 
examples  in  the  verse,  and  fit  extract  is  therefore  an  easier 
matter.  The  pamphlet,  again,  defies  the  shears.  If  it  be  of  the 
first  rank,  it  has  all  the  parts  of  a  true  discourse,  is  a  highly 
developed  organism,  and  will  perish  of  the  least  amputation. 
Briefer  pamphlets  there  are  than  any  that  are  in  this  selection, 
but  none,  that  we  can  recall,  of  the  first  class.  As  to  whether  the 
famous  political  pamphlets  of  the  past  are  literature,  and  living 
literature,  as  Mr  Saintsbury  contends,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any 
reader  of  this  excellent  selection  disputing  the  proposition.  All  the 
specimens  deal  with  burning  questions,  in  language  that  retains  its 
glow,  and  still  enforces  the  passion  of  its  appeal.  They  represent  the 
whole  range  of  production  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  early  years  of  the  present.  They  are  given  with- 
out curtailment,  and  are  all  the  work  of  masters  of  the  art. 
Halifax,  De  Foe,  Swift,  Burke,  Sydney  Smith,  Cobbett,  and 
Scott  form  this  Pleiades  of  pamphleteers,  and  though  in  literature 
their  names  differ,  as  one  star  from  another  in  magnitude,  yet 
in  the  pamphleteering  heaven  they  are  now  rightly  constellated. 
Apart  from  the  literary  quality  and  political  interest  of  these 
famous  and  influential  tracts,  the  piquancy  of  their  present  asso- 
ciation is  a  powerful  charm.  The  man  whom  Burke's  second 
"  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace "  leaves  cold  may  possibly  read 
Cobbett's  letter  to  the  Journeyman,  or  that  to  Jack  Harrow,  with 
a  sullen  acquiescence  in  the  whimsical  ferocity  of  the  Cobbettian 
humour.  The  man  of  humour,  however,  will  experience  in- 
communicable thrills  by  the  abrupt  transition  from  Halifax's 
masterly  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  "  to  the  eccentric  Cobbett, 
and  the  audacious  inconsistencies  of  "  Peter  Plymley's 
Letters."  If  Cobbett  is  absurd,  is  he  not  delightful  on  other 
grounds  than  mere  wrongheadedness,  and  does  be  not  write  an 
admirable  English,  the  speech  of  the  old  John  Bull  eloquent  P 
Sydney  Smith,  again,  is  nothing  if  not  the  delight  of  the 
humorous.  Weak  in  argument,  though  as  strong  as  Cobbett  in 
words,  his  jocosity  clothes  the  bare  places  of  his  discourse  very 
pleasantly.  It  is  amusing,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  one  of  Peter's 
letters  the  most  passionate  assurance  that  the  Catholics  are  loyal 
subjects,  ever  ready  to  put  Crown  and  Constitution  above  the 
Pope  and  Papal  decrees ;  and  in  another,  when  'tis  question 
of  pacifying  Ireland,  to  find  that  there  is  no  loyalty  among 
Catholics,  and  'tis  absurd  to  believe  there  is  any,  therefore  every- 
thing must  be  conceded,  if  only  because  it  is  a  time  of  panic. 
But  these  odd  capers  of  the  frolicsome  Sydney  mar  the  enjoyment 
of  no  reader  save  the  unco  serious.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  readers  of  the  Shortest  Way  perplex  themselves  about  De 
Foe's  ironical  mood.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  by  the  way,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pamphlet  is  not  irony.  We  would  be  had  given  his 
judgment  in  full,  and  not  a  verdict,  in  this  matter. 


Ml?.  HENLEY'S  NEW  POEMS.f 

TT^OUR  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Henley  won  for  himself  a 
position  among  the  poets  of  the  day  by  his  virile  and  out- 
spoken Book  of  Verses.  A  singing  instinct,  an  eye  keen  and  cool 
in  observation,  a  sympathy  with  the  painful  parts  of  life,  were 
combined  in  that  volume  with  sufficient  technical  skill  to  make 
the  future  efforts  of  the  same  pen  the  object  of  legitimate  curiosity. 
The  little  volume  now  before  u.s,  with  its  modest  average  of  some 
four  hundred  lines  per  annum,  shows  neither  a  tiresome  fluency 
nor  any  lack  of  the  critical  instinct. 

The  book  consists  of  three  sections,  which  we  may  briefly 
describe.  The  first  is  a  species  of  ode,  written  in  short,  un- 
rhymed  lines,  in  a  style  that  reminds  us  of  Carducci.  The 
second  is  a  group  of  four  rhymed  studies,  of  irregular  measure, 
called  "  London  Voluntaries,"  in  which  phases  of  urban  life  are 

*  Political  Pamphlets.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  London  : 
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illustrated.  The  third  section  comprises  twenty-five  miscella- 
neous lyrics.  Of  these  divisions  the  second  is  the  most  remark- 
able, and  will  be  the  most  popular.  Throughout  the  book  we 
miss  certain  accustomed  elements  of  recent  verse.  Love  hardly 
occupies  Mr.  Henley's  attention ;  narrative  is  as  completely  absent 
as  monodrama.  The  writer  speaks  directly  to  us  in  every  case, 
and  he  chiefly  deals  with  his  personal  reflections  and  moral  pecu- 
.liarities,  his  defiance  of  the  fear  of  man,  his  calm  pulse  in  the 
approach  of  death,  his  determination  to  live  his  own  life  in  his 
own  way. 

We  find  it  less  easy  to  appreciate  The  Song  of  the.  Sword, 
although  it  is  doubtless  a  stirring  dithyraml).  If  the  sword,  in 
Eussian  hands,  landed  at  Leith  or  at  Eastbourne, 

Clear  singing,  clean  slicing, 
Sweet  spoken,  soft  finishing, 

we  can  ircagine  no  one  more  indignant  than  Mr.  Henley  would  be. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  rohustiousness  as  in  other  things,  and  Mr. 
Henley  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  determined  to  be  manly. 

The  art  of  poetry  in  these  days  has  become  so  complex,  and  is 
so  much  the  rei-ult  of  a  combination  of  influences,  that  positive 
novelty  is  neither  to  be  €xpected  nor  perhaps  desired.  Ori- 
ginality now  consists  in  a  fresh  and  daring  combination  of  styles, 
a;  new  chemical  products  are  created  by  the  mingling  of  elements 
-which  never  met  before.  It  is,  therefore,  a  highly  interesting 
thing  to  note  that  the  peculiar  eflectof  the  "London  Voluntaries'' 
is  due  to  their  being  based,  in  almost  equal  degree,  on  two 
styles  as  distinct  and  apparently  as  incompatible  as  those  of  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  and  "Walt  "Whitman.  The  voluntary  called 
"  Scherzando  "  would  certainly  never  have  been  written,  at  all 
•events  in  its  present  form,  unless  its  author  had  read  Amelia  and 
The  Unknoim  Eros.    Here  is  a  passage  to  our  hand  : — 

Till  the  sedate  and  mannered  elegance 

Of  Clement's  is  all  tinctured  with  romance  ; 

The  while  the  fanciful,  formal,  finicking  charm 

Of  Bride's,  that  madrigal  in  stone. 

Glows  flushed  and  warm 

And  beauteous  with  a  beauty  not  its  own ; 

And  the  high  majesty  of  Paul's 

Uplifts  a  voice  of  living  light,  and  calls — 

Calls  to  his  millions  to  behold  and  see 

How  goodly  this  his  London  Town  can  be ! 
This  we  like  none  the  less  because  it  is,  clause  by  clause, 
language,  construction,  evolution,  and  versification,  precisely 
in  the  later  manner  of  Mr.  Patmore.  "We  have  quoted  this 
passage,  purposely,  to  illustrate  our  point,  but  it  is  unusual 
for  Mr.  Henley  to  subdue  himself  so  completely  to  his  dyer's 
hand.  In  other  places,  as  in  "  Allegro  maestoso,  '  he  may  fling 
himself  equally  far  over  into  the  other  influence — that  of  Walt 
Whitman ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  holds  a  medium  position  in 
which  the  two  alien  styles  are  so  finely  balanced  as  really  to 
form  a  style  of  their  own.  All  we  seriously  reproach  in  these 
vivid  and  modern  pieces  of  emotional  description  is  an  occasional 
obscurity.  At  their  best  they  rise  to  a  pitch  of  distinct  pictu- 
resqueness. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Henley  does  not  abide  at  his  topmost 
height.  It  is  the  weakness  of  his  unfettered  prosody,  his  daisy- 
chain  of  loose  verse,  that  it  does  not  support  the  poet  when  he 
flags,  though  it  soars  with  him  when  he  leaps.  Yet,  all  taken 
into  account,  Mr.  Henley  has  sung  of  London  with  real  success, 
and  in  a  manner  never  precisely  anticipated. 

The  lyrics  which  close  the  volume  are  not  different  in  character 
from  those  which  we  have  before  received  from  Mr.  Henley. 
There  is  the  same  unconcerned  attitude  in  face  of  the  misfortunes 
of  life,  the  same  not  iinpleasing  roughness.  The  best  of  these 
songs  are  to  the  lyrics  of  Mr.  Henley's  principal  contemporaries 
as  a  ribstone  pippin  is  to  an  apricot  or  a  nectarine.  The  rind 
is  sometimes  harsh ;  there  is  often  something,  in  Lander's  phrase, 
"  to  be  pared  away,"  but  the  flavour  is  wholesome.  The  finest 
of  the  songs,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  most  melancholy  : — 

0  Time  and  Change,  they  range  and  range 

From  sunshine  round  to  thunder! 
They  glance  and  go  as  the  great  winds  blow, 

And  the  best  of  our  dreams  drive  under : 
For  Time  and  Change  estrange,  estrange — 

And,  now  they  have  looked  and  seen  us, 
O  we  that  were  dear  we  are  all  too  near 

With  the  thick  of  the  world  between  us. 

O  Death  and  Time,  they  chime  and  chime 

Like  bells  at  sunset  falling ! — 
They  end  the  song,  they  right  the  wrong, 

They  set  the  old  echoes  calling  : 
For  Death  and  Time  bring  on  the  prime 

Of  God's  own  chosen  weather. 
And  we  lie  in  the  peace  of  the  Great  Release 

As  once  in  the  grass  together. 


Those  who  crave  a  philosophy  will  not  be  so  completely  pleased 
as  those  who  look  for  art  in  poetry.  Mr.  Henley  does  not  give 
us  so  much  observation  of  life  in  these  verses  as  he  did  in  his 
first  book,  and  the  reflections  on  life  and  death  are  a  little  ob- 
vious. But  if  the  manner  of  saying  ])reponderates  over  the 
matter,  we  need  not  complain  of  this.  The  book  is  full  of  charm- 
ing literary  echoes,  old  and  new — for  even  Ibsen  is  not  forgotten, 
"  Ghost !  Ghosts  !  "  (p.  65). 

We  have  preferred  to  notice  what  is  praiseworthv  in  Mr. 
Henley's  book ;  but  we  could  have  dwelt,  had  it  seemed  desir- 
able, on  less  attractive  features,  on  the  occasional  passages  of 
stark  commonplace  tricked  out  in  forced  and  pompous  diction,  on 
the  insincere  sound  of  much  of  the  violence  and  virility.  But 
we  must  not  close  without  drawing  attention  to  the  two  very 
remarkable  studies  in  ironic  grotesque,  "  As  like  the  Woman  as 
you  can,"  and  "  Carmen  Patibulare."  These  were  well  worth 
writing,  and  perhaps  no  one  could  have  written  them  better. 


THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.* 

THE  exuberance  of  Mr.  Kisbet's  imagination  is  inexpressible. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Nisbet  is  unable  to  turn  it  into  words. 
The  story  he  has  to  tell  h,  perhaps,  superior  to  such  small  con- 
siderations as  grammar  and  construction.  Unquestionably,  it  is 
interesting  ;  and  in  days  when  theology  and  philosophy  are  dealt 
with  in  novels,  it  is  pleasant,  yea,  wholesome,  to  meet  with  a 
book  in  which  there  is  nothing  prosy,  nothing  even  moral.  Mr. 
Lucknow  Mortimer  is  heir  to  a  fine  estate,  but  ofl'ends  his  uncle 
in  possession,  for  the  sake  of  a  palefaced,  green-eyed  niece  of  the 
village  innkeeper.  Emigration  is  the  only  thing  possible,  and 
we  are  introduced  to  several  classical  localities  in  Melbourne, 
such  as  Little  Collins  Street,  Paddy's  Market,  and  the  mansion 
of  Ah  Kum,  in  the  adjacent  Chinese  quarter.  We  are  also 
introduced  to  Mr.  Stringy  Bark  and  to  several  larikins  ;  to  a 
pious  editor  who  commits  murder ;  to  a  lovely  damsel  who 
infests  the  lowest  drinking  bars  at  night,  for  a  reason  ;  to  Captain 
Rainbow,  a  bushranger ;  to  Dicky,  his  little  boy,  and  to  Jessie 
Carew,  his  sweetheart.  The  scene  changes  to  the  boundless 
bush.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  purposeless  riding  to  and  fro 
upon  horses,  visits  to  Carlton  Gaol,  the  Melbourne  Club,  the 
theatre,  and  other  places  of  punishment  and  dissipation,  and  we 
finally  discover  Mr.  Luck  Mort — for  so  he  has  abbreviated  his 
name — sub-editing  a  newspaper,  and  retiring  in  the  evening  to  a 
snug  cottage  by  the  sad  sea  waves  at  AVilliamstown,  where 
Jessie  passes  as  his  wife,  keeps  house,  and  entertains  his  guests. 
This  risky  arrangement  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  subsist  very 
long.  There  is  a  thrilling  passage  as  to  a  plot  matured  by  Jessie 
for  getting  her  sweetheart.  Captain  Rainbow,  on  board  ship ;  but 
it  fails,  and  the  bushranger  bushranges  during  the  rest  of  the  tale. 
We  find  untold  wealth  in  Golden  Gully;  we  assist  in  the  sieges 
of  squatters'  farms  ;  we  are  instructed  in  the  natural  history  of  a 
Sundowner,  and  we  encounter  once  more  the  lovely  damsel  from 
the  back  slums  of  Melbourne.  Mr.  Nisbet  is  at  his  best  in  this 
part  of  the  book,  and  has  a  very  pretty  eye  for  scenery,  though 
his  descriptions  are  never  dragged  in,  but  seem  always  to  be  part 
of  the  performance.  After  this  the  action  of  the  piece  is  a  little 
hurried  There  is  a  general  shoot  all  round,  as  is  usual  in  books 
on  bushrangers  ;  and,  in  the  end,  all  the  wicked  and  some  of  the 
virtuous  are  slain,  and  everybody  else  becomes  a  millionaire  and 
lives  happy  ever  afterwards. 

If  we  have  in  any  way  distorted  Mr.  Nisbet's  narrative,  i* 
is  because  of  the  singular  language  in  which  it  is  told.  No 
doubt  there  is  great  latitude  allowed  "  in  that  free  and  glorious 
colony,  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  are  as  near  to  the 
highest  state  of  smart  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  frail 
humanity  to  reach."  Thus  does  Mr.  Nisbet  compel  words.  In 
another  place  we  read  of  "  three  young  men  "  who  "  were  both 
smart  fellows."  Some  young  ladies,  again,  "  wrote  occasionally 
to  Jim  and  I,  addressing  them  to  the  post-ofiice."  What  they 
addressed  to  the  post-oflice  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Nisbet  is  a 
little  unfortunate  about  the  post-ofiice  ;  for  elsewhere  he  tells  us 
that  a  clerk  in  that  institution  was  "  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment,  as  he  had  not  committed  forgery."  Mr.  Nisbet 
may  have  reasons  of  his  own  for  this  statement,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  the  clerk  could  have  got  if  he  had 
committed  forgery.  They  do  not  hang  for  forgery,  even  at 
Melbourne,  and  Mr.  Nisbet  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  severity 
of  two  years;  for  at  another  place  he  is  astonished  that  a  swindler 
should  have  only  "  got  two  years  for  that  bit  of  legerdemain." 
He  fails  also  in  his  scriptural  knowledge,  and  speaks  of  the 
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second  King  of  Israel  and  bis  levity,  "  about  -which  poor  Michael 
•was  so  indignant,  and,  -woman  like,  would  speak  out  her  mind." 
Hut  names  are  throughout  almost  as  weak  a  point  as  grammar. 
We  have  a  great  traveller  called  "  Henry  II.  Stanley,"  and  are 
referred  to  "  Bourke's  Peerage,"  and  to  a  "  staid  MacDugalite." 
But  it  is  when  Mr.  Nisbet  wants  to  be  pathetic  that  his  style 
stands,  so  to  speak,  most  in  his  light.  The  Sundowner — in  Eng- 
lish, the  tramp — interferes  rashly  with  the  course  of  a  revolver 
bullet.  "  AVith  an  uncertain  half-rest  and  stagger  backwards,  the 
Father  of  Sundowners  fell  face  downwards  upon  the  grass  he 
loved  so  well  to  bask  amongst."  Yet  Mr.  Nisbet  has  perceptions 
as  to  the  value  of  style.  Of  one  of  his  favourite  characters  he 
says : — "  Stringy  spoke  fairly  grammatical  when  he  was  not 
slanging  or  swearing,  and  he  always  slanged  and  swore  correctly." 
Mr.  Nisbet  must  be  a  judge  of  when  a  man  speaks  "  fairly  gram- 
matical." 

But,  unwilling  to  leave  ofl"  with  fault-finding,  we  sought  out  a 
passage  of  one  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  vivid  descriptions  to  quote  in  con- 
clusion. Yet  even  here  his  little  failing  comes  in — it  is  an 
account  of  the  view  from  Hobson's  Bay,  in  Port  Phillip  (which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Nisbet  calls  "  Port  Philip  ") — "  At  last  we 
were  moored  up  alongside  of  the  wharf  at  Sandridge,  where  the 
sailing  vessels  generally  lie,  and  away  in  the  distance  I  could  see 
Melbourne,  with  its  domes,  spires,  and  lofty  buildings  floating 
hazy  in  the  forenoon  and  the  level  plain  between  it  and  us." 
Undoubtedly  every  one  who  has  seen  it  will  remember  that 
remarkable  view  as  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world. 


THE  SHELLEY  CONCORDANCE." 

WHEN  it  occurred  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  to  develop  the  true 
idea  of  a   concordance,  of  which   Cruden's  well-known 
work  is  an  example,  the  path  of  his  departure,  to  adopt  a 
Shelleyan  term,  was  still  free.  The  poets — some  few  at  least — had 
their  concordances,  and  there  were  poetical  dictionaries,  of  an 
experimental  kind,  but  a  combined  dictionary  and  concordance  of 
a  poet's  works  is  an  entirely  novel  enterprise.    The  publication 
of  this  "  Lexical  Concordance"  of  Shelley  in  the  centenary  jear 
of  the  poet's  birth  is,  we  are  told,  an  undesigned  coincidence,  yet 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  coincidence  is  extremely 
appropriate,  and  the  work  itself  a  remarkable  monument  to  the 
poet.    The  mere  poetical  concordance  is  not  for  lovers  of  poetry 
for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  for  those  who  care  only  to  read 
about  the  poet,  and  round  about  him.    The  Shelley  Concordance 
is  certain  to  attract  both  classes,  the  few  and  the  many.  It 
exhibits,  as  every  concordance  must,  the  wonted  richness  of  a 
poet's  vocabulary ;  and  it  reveals,  as  no  mere  concordance  can, 
the  Shelleyan  characteristics  of  the  vocabularj,  in  all  their  diver- 
sity of  significance,  to  the  nicest  shades  of  sensitive  discrimina- 
tion.   For  example,  we  note  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 
"  crystalline,"  indifl'erently  used  by  Shelley,  with  the  accented  pen- 
ultimate, and  as  usually  pronounced.   Of  "  Dream,"  the  verb,  and 
"  Dream,"  substantive,  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  significations 
given  of  each.    Of  "  Fresh "  there  are  twenty-two  meanings 
noted,  though  two  suffice  for  less  subtle  folk.    Words  not  used 
by  Shakspeare,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Shelley,  are  use- 
fully designated  by  an  asterisk,  such  as  "  interfluous,"  "  inter- 
stellar," and  those  sonorous  compounds — e.c/.  "all-beholding" — 
in  which  Shelley  delighted,  with  many  other  characteristic  forms. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  imagine  some  sympathetic  person, 
ignorant  of  Shelley's  poetical  works  and  life,  obtaining  a  fair 
conception  of  the  poet  and  his  poetry  by  consulting  this  volume, 
and  merely  observing  the  frequency  and  diffisrentiation  of  mean- 
ing of  such  characteristic  words  as  "  air,"  "  atmosphere,"  "  beam," 
"  star,"  "  etherial,"  "dew,"  "  dim,"  "cloud,"  and  the  like.  With 
many  ends  in  view,  we  have  diligently  consulted  the  volume,  and 
note  no  instance  of  its  classification  of  words  failing  to  withstand 
the  tolerably  searching  test  applied.    In  one  or  two  instances, 
perhaps — as  in  "Dream" — the  distinction  of  the  literal  and  the 
figurative  sense  is  a  trifle  over-refined,  or  imperfectly  established ; 
though  where  it  strikes  us  there  is  too  great  a  refinement  shown 
it  may  be  as  justly  charged  to  the  subtle-souled  poet  as  to  Mr. 
Ellis  or  his  colleagues.    If  they  have  erred  at  all  in  this  matter, 
it  is  in  the  congenial  spirit  of  sympathy. 

The  making  of  a  concordance  may  be,  as  Mr.  Ellis  diffidently 
remarks,  "  a  simple  matter,  needing  only  patience,  industry,  and 
time,"  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  maker  who  carries  his  work 
beyond  the  true  scope  of  a  concordance  must  be  gifted  in  other 
ways.    With  regard  to  Shelley,  he  must  be  endowed  with  know- 

*  A  Lexical  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
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ledge  and  sympathy,  or  his  undertaking  would  be  altogether  vain. 
No  one  who  consults  the  Shelley  Concordance  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  well  qualified  Mr.  Ellis  is,  and  as  to  the  new  departure, 
it  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  interesting  or  suggestive  in  the  work. 
The  method  of  classification,  which  we  have  noticed,  does  not 
exhaust  the  novelty  of  the  scheme.  Proper  names,  for  instance^ 
are  explained  or  identified,  not  dealt  with  in  plain  concordance 
fashion.  Thus  the  reference  to  Cottington  in  Charles  the 
First— 

Ani  the  overgrown  schoolboy  Cottington — 

is  found  under  the  heading  "  Cottington  "  with  the  note  "  Lord 
Cottington,  b.  1578,  d.  1658."  Geographical  names  that  occur  ii> 
Shelley,  as  in  the  line  "  Cotopaxi !  bid  thee  sound,"  are  similarly 
explained.  Thus  the  lexical  character  of  the  work  is  preserved 
throughout.  But  Shelley,  like  other  poets,  employed  geogra- 
phical words  of  a  recondite  kind,  and  poetical  geography  is 
likely  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator.  It  is 
doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  a  concordance-maker  is  bound  to> 
decide  whether  Landor's  "  wilderness  of  woe  "  and  "  Masar  "  are 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bornii  or  in  Kordofan.  Possibly,  the  poetical 
reader  does  not  trouble  himself  about  "what  "  swart  Zaboim"  may 
be,  or  its  latitude  and  longitude.  We  must  own,  however,  to 
having  felt  some  curiosity  as  to  the  explanation  Mr.  Ellis  might 
give  of  "  Aornos,"  a  word  introduced  with  magical  effect  in  one  of 
Shelley's  most  imposing  and  musical  verses : — 

Shadowy  Aornos  darkened  o'er  the  helm 
The  horizontal  ether. 

The  name  once  more  occurs  in  Shelley,  in  Alastor : — ■ 
Till  vast  Aornos  seen  from  Petra's  steep. 

In  the  second  of  the  examples  Aornos  is  thus  interpreted — "  A 
lofty  rock  in  India  (?)."  The  note  of  interrogation  here  is  nothing 
but  judicious.  "Vast  Aornos"  is  a  mountain  where  no  bird 
could  fly,  and  it  is  passing  strange  that  it  sliould  be  seen,  if  m 
India,  from  "  Petra's  steep."  In  the  first  example  the  name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  Lake  Avernus,  which  also  no  bird  could 
cross,  which  accords  with  the  topography  of  the  poem — the  "  Ode 
to  Naples " — and  with  the  judgment  of  certain  of  the  learned. 
Perhaps  the  Shelley  Society  will  inquire  into  these  points ;. 
though,  to  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  failed  to  resolve  our  doubts,, 
we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  resiilts  of  their  deliberations. 


MR.  KIPLING'S  BALLADS.* 

IT  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  won  his  way  to  literary  fame  that  idl& 
people  are  already  beginning  to  ask  each  other  idle  conundrums- 
about  him.  When  this  happens  to  any  writer,  he  may  regard 
his  position  as  assured.  There  is  only  one  further  compliment 
which  the  idle  people  can  inflict  iipon  him  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  in 
the  present  case  to  warn  the  accomplished  young  writer  that  this 
may  be  actually  preparing  for  him,  and  to  chasten  his  legitimate- 
satisfaction  by  bidding  him  reflect  that  we  may  already  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  foundation  of  a  Kipling  Society.  For 
the  amateur  critic  is  already  beginning  to  ask  his  brother  amateur 
that  eminently  profitable  question  whether  Mr.  Kipling,  as  a 
powerful  story-teller  and  the  master  of  a  prose-style,  admirably 
eff'ective  as  art,  and  singularly  inartistic  as  literature,  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  be  expected  to  attain  an  equal,  or  a  larger, 
or  a  smaller  amount  of  success  as  a  poet.  To  reply  in  a  spirit 
appropriate  to  the  solemn  trifling  of  the  question,  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Kipling's  success  as  a  poet  was  always  likely  to  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  poetry  which  he  attempted ;  that,  if  it 
made  demand  only  on  the  qualities  which  he  displays  in  his  prose, 
he  would  succeed  in  it ;  and  if  not,  not.  Which  answer  carries 
us,  though  not  far  indeed,  yet  quite  as  far  as  the  question 
deserves. 

Meanwhi  le  we  may  roughly  divide  the  admirers  of  the  poet 
into  those  who  prefer  the  Barrack-room  Ballads  and  those  who 
like  the  "  Other  Verses"  better ;  and  we  will  further  say  that,  save 
as  regards  one  splendid  exception  in  the  "  Other  Verses,"  we  are  of 
the  former  persuasion.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  appears  to  us 
to  have  most  of  the  stuff  of  poetry  where  it  least  aspires  to  form  ; 
and  if  this  be,  as  perhaps  it  is,  to  rate  him  lower  as  a  poet  than 
the  other  division  of  his  admirers  can  approve,  we  are  sorry  for 
it.  But  in  sincerity  and  directness  of  utterance,  in  power  of 
vivid  presentment,  and  in  truth  and  depth  of  feeling— three 
tolerably  important  contributories  to  poetic  eflect— we  find  little 
in  the  "  Other  Verses  "—the  splendid  exception  aforesaid  always 
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excepted — which  appears  to  us  to  compare  with  the  best  of  the 
Barrack  Eoom  Ballads — say  with  "  Danny  Deever,"  or  "  Oonts," 
or  "  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  or  "  Mandaky  " — four  pieces  which  we  have 
purposely  selected  as  representative  of  four   widely  differing 
moods.    All  of  them,  except  the  last,  are  written  in  the  most 
corrupt  dialect  of  Tommy  Atkins's  barbaric  tongue  ;  but  by  sheer 
force  of  inevitableness  in  every  line  and  rhyme,  by  the  abso- 
lutely glove-like  fit  of  every  word  upon  every  thought,  they 
achieve  what  may  be  seriously  and  without  paradox  described 
as  the  highest  perfection  of  style ;  while  the  last-mentioned  of 
them,  the  ballad  of  "  Mandalay,''  in  which  we  see  a  sort  of  dumb 
{)oetry  struggling  for  utterance  in  Atkins's  bosom,  and  at  times 
almost  moulding  his  uncouth  lingo  into  something  like  a  resem- 
blance to  civilized  human  speech,  is  to  our  mind  a  work  of  very 
liigh  art  indeed.    Nevertheless,  it  is  observable  that  these  barrack- 
room  ballads  are  always  and  essentially  dialect  poems ;  that  their 
strength  lies  in  that  fact  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  that  on 
the  sole  occasion  when  the  author  drops  dialect  for  a  moment  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  his  power  seems  to  depart  from  him  at  once. 
Thus  the  only  plain  and  positive  failure  in  the  volume  is  the 
ballad  of  "  Gentlemen-Eankers,"  a  good  enough  bit  of  verse  in 
itself,  but  as  obviously  a  study  of  the  gentleman-ranker  from 
without  as  "  Cells,"  for  instance,  or  "  Tommy,"  is  a  study  of  the 
ordinary  private  from  within.    It  is  safe  to  say,  we  think,  that  if 
Tommy  had  given  his  own  view  of  his  gentleman  comrade  in  his 
own  language,  we  should  have  got  a  truer  and  more  effective 
picture  of  him  than  Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  in  this  somewhat  senti- 
mental sketch. 

Of  the  other  verses,  the  one  to  which  we  have  once  or  twice 
referred  already  as  the  "  exception  "  stands  far  ahead  of  its  com- 
panion pieces.  The  "  Ballad  of  East  and  West  "  completely  main- 
tains the  powerful  impression  which  it  must  have  produced  even 
upon  the  coolest  critical  judgment  when  it  first  appeared  in  Mac- 
■millan's  Magazine.  Ee-read  in  this  volume,  it  confirms  our  view 
of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  epic  narrative  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  literature.  The  rude  chivalry  of  the  incident 
detailed  in  it  might  well,  indeed,  have  inspired  a  far  less 
powerful  writer  than  Mr.  Kipling  to  surpass  himself ;  and  the 
higher  praise,  therefore,  is  due  to  him  for  having  surpassed  his 
subject.  Materiam  superavit  opus — excellent  as  the  matter  is, 
and  for  fire  and  speed,  for  strength  and  lightness,  no  such  story 
as  this  of  the  border  chief  who  restores  the  stolen  mare  to  the 
son  of  its  owner  in  sheer  admiration  of  the  headlong  daring  with 
which  his  pursuer  had  chased  him  through  a  country  swarming 
with  the  ambushed  tribesmen  of  the  fugitive,  has  been  told  in 
verse  since  the  days  of  him  who  sang  of  other  "  lifters  "  on  a 
"  Border  "  nearer  home. 

With  most  of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Kipling's  other  verse,  as 
having  more  recently  appeared,  the  public  are,  no  doubt,  more 
familiar  than  with  the  "Ballad  of  East  and  West."  "The 
Bolivar,"  for  instance,  must  be  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  and 
the  admirable  piece  which  relates  the  belligerent  fortunes  of  that 
triumph  of  naval  construction  and  equipment,  H.M.S.  Clampher- 
doiun.  In  these  ballads,  the  poet  moves  with  something  of  the 
freedom  that  marks  his  verse  of  the  barrack-room,  and  has  in- 
vented for  himself  a  rough  but  vigorous  metrical  language,  which 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  matter.  Hence  these  too,  though 
not  equal  to  the  songs  of  Tommy  Atkins,  are  more  unqualified 
successes  than  pieces  like  the  "  English  Flag,"  stirring  as  is  its 
rhetoric,  and  certainly  than  the  somewhat  cryptic  rhyme  of 
the  "  Three  Captains,"  or  than  "  Tomlinson,"  the  grim'  satire 
of  which,  though  effective  in  places,  is  often  overstrained. 
"  Cleared,"  the  well-remembered  lines  on  the  Eepor't  of  the 
Special  Commission,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  faulty  of  these  pieces ; 
but  few  of  the  others  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  good  stuft'  in  them,  allow  us  to  forget  for  many  lines 
together  that  Mr.  Kipling's  muse  still  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
•exuberance  of  youth,  and  that  his  poems  would  gain  in  finish 
without  losing  in  strength  by  a  little  chastening  from  the  artist's 
Siand. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
XX^  E  owe  the  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard  no  small  thanks 
for  this  volume  (i),  though,  as  in  respect  of  some  earlier 
work  of  his,  we  cannot  entirely  approve  his  method.  The 
historical  romance  is  sometimes  a  delightful  thing  ;  but  we  own 
to  a  morose  and  Philistine  dislike  of  romances  of  history.  That 
some  people  will  read  M.  de  Beauregard's  (it  is  impossible  to  be 
always  saying  M.  le  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard's)  book  who 
would  not  have  read  it  if  he  had  simply  published  his  documents 
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or  woven  them  into  a  plain  tale  we  can  well  believe,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  he  has  told  nothing  here  for  which  he  has  not 
documentary  authority.  But  the  manner  of  telling,  we  confess, 
teazes  us.  The  story,  for  instance,  of  the  hero's  clandestine  negotia- 
tions at  Coblentz  between  Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  brothers  might 
be  obscure  if  told  in  the  most  dryasdust  fashion  ;  as  told  here  it  is 
impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  The  twenty  pages  of  finale 
we  have  with  great  difficulty  sifted  down  to  the  facts — that  the 
official  documents  all  state  the  hero  to  have  been  taken  alive  at 
the  fall  of  Lyons ;  while  M.  de  Beauregard  prefers  a  rumour  that 
he  fell  when  Pr^cy  tried  to  cut  his  way  out.  But  M.  de  Beaure- 
gard has  enveloped  these  simple  facts  in  such  a  cloud  of  dramatic 
and  romantic  presentation  that  we  really  are  not  sure  even  of 
them. 

Peace  with  him,  however ;  for  the  story  which  he  presents  in 
this  fashion  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  is,  we  think,  the  most 
complete  and  typical  of  its  kind.    Henry  Comte  de  Virieu  makes 
no  great  figure  in  ordinary  histories  of  the  Eevolution ;  but  he 
played  a  remarkable  part  in  many  of  its  striking  events,  and 
his  career  and  fate  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  downfall  of 
France.    Virieu  was  a  Dauphinois  noble,  of  a  very  old  family 
(it   had  bestowed  property  on   the   Chartreuse  in  the  year 
when  Tannhauser  went  to  Eome),  and  fairly  wealthy.    He  was 
the  godson  and  protege  of  the  Duchess  of  Eohan ;  had  made 
some  way  in  the  army  before  the  Eevolution  broke  out,  and 
exhibited  a  not  very  common  combination  of  devotion  to  the 
Church,  to  his  own  idea  of  the  monarchy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Liberal  principles.    This  queer  mixture  brought  about  queer 
results.  He  was  a  sort  of  agent  for  Dauphin6  (the  most  fractious,  it 
may  be  remembered,  of  all  the  provinces  in  those  days),  during  the 
ill-starred  premiership  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne.  As  a  noble  deputy 
to  the  States-General,  he  took  the  popular  side  warmly.    On  the 
famous  night  when  the  nobility  of  France  flung  away  all  their 
privileges,  he  modestly  distinguished  himself  among  the  self- 
deniers  by  moving  the  abolition  of  seignorial  dovecotes.  He 
presided  at  that  oflice  for  patriotic  contributions  at  which  such 
very  curious  offerings  were  made.    He  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
swallowed,  and  as  far  as  possible  assimilated,  the  notion  of  the 
"  Citizen  King."    He  mortally  offended  his  godmother — herself 
a  Frondeuse  of  the  bitterest,  but  no  democrat — by  his  pro- 
ceedings  in   this   direction,   and   we  are   delighted  to  learn 
that  just  about  the  time  when  he  was  oflering  his  dovecotes  to 
the  populace,  the  populace  were  taking  him  at  better  than  his 
word  by  sacking  his  country  seat.    This  does  not  seem  to  have 
annoyed  him  much  ;  he  was  too  far  gone.    But  when  the  Eevo- 
lution, of  which  he  had  not  only  hailed  the  dawn,  but  done  his 
best  to  hurry  on  the  noon,  began  to  strike  at  Church  and  King, 
he  was,  like  other  dear  good  fools  of  his  kind,  utterly  sur- 
prised.   He  made  himself  extremely,  and  even  dangerously,  un- 
popular by  objecting  to  popular  excesses.    He  helped  the  flight 
of  Mesdames  Adelaide  and  Victoire.    He  was  among  the  few 
who  stood  by  the  Swiss  on  the  fatal  Tenth  of  August,  and 
appears  to  have  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth.    He  accepted, 
as   we  have  seen,   very  obscure,  but  certainly  difficult  and 
dangerous,  missions  to  the  emigrants,  though  he  would  not 
emigrate  himself.    And   at   last  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Lyons  revolt,  of  which  he  was  offered  the  command,  but  refused 
it,  lest  his  open  Eoyalism  should  offend  the  chiefly  Girondin 
population  of  that  luckless  and  gallant  town.    His  biographer 
seems  to  think  that,  if  Pr^cy  had  taken  his  advice,  the  town  would 
have  been  saved,  which  we  venture  to  doubt.  Dubois-Cranc6 
might  have  been  driven  off,  but  somebody  else  would  have  come ; 
the  provinces  were   too   distracted  to  help   each   other,  the 
moderate  Eepublicans  were  not  yet  ready  to  join  the  Eoyalists, 
and  the  conquete  Jacobine  was  still  on  the  mounting  hand.  How- 
ever, Virieu  fought  gallantly  through  the  siege,  commanded  the 
rearguard  (the  post  of  danger)  in  the  final  sally,  and  was  no 
doubt  either  killed  fighting,  or  taken  and,  like  so  many  others, 
shot  out  of  hand.    The  story,  which   M.  de  Beauregard  has 
enriched  with  some  pleasant  and  sympathetic  domestic  details 
from  family  papers,  is  a  sad,  an  instructive,  and  no  doubt  a  use- 
less one.    It  will  not — nothing  will — warn  the  amiable  moderate 
Liberal  or  moderate  Tory  against  playing  with  the  lion's  cub 
of  democracy ;    against  cheerfully  chipping  away  the  supports 
and  expecting  that  the  bridge  will  stand  the  flood ;  against 
taking  bare  candles  into  fiery  mines  that  the  toiler  may  be  eased 
in  his  toil,  and  light  his  pipe  and  be  comfortable.  If  the  moderate 
men  will  not  attend  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets — in  other  words, 
to  the  whole  course  of  history. — a  poor  casual  Comte  de  Virieu, 
though  he  rise  thus  from  the  dead,  will  not  persuade  them.  But 
his  history  is  valuable  and  interesting  all  the  same. 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  last  volume  (2)  of  the  hugest 
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and  dullest  practical  joke  ever  played  on  Prince  Posterity  is  a 
moderate  and  dignified  preface  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  defending 
the  authenticity  of  the  Memoirs,  There  never  has  been  even  the 
faintest  imputation  on  the  Duke's  own  good  faith,  and  it  may  be 
that,  as  he  thinks,  the  much-discussed  "  copy  "  is  the  genuine 
and  complete  representative  of  what  Talleyrand  wished  to  be 
published.  But,  if  so,  he  was  even  more  of  a  "  dry  wretch,"  as 
Defoe  has  it,  than  he  was  thought  to  be.  Of  course,  even  as  it 
is,  the  book  does  not,  and  could  not,  lack  value ;  but  it  is  fright- 
fully lacking  in  interest,  and  that  not  merely,  as  the  Duke  seems 
to  think,  in  interest  of  scandal. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  TF  preventable,  why  not  prevented  ?  "  is  the  thought 
J-  that  is  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell's  hand- 
book. Epidemics,  Plagues,  and  Fevers  ;  their  Causes  and 
Preventioyi  (Stanford),  which  is  put  forth  as  "  an  epitome  of 
existing  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and  prevention  of 
maladies  commonly  spoken  of  as  'preventable,'  and  now  chiefly 
under  the  legal  control  of  local  representative  bodies."  This 
substantial  volume — a  somewhat  formidable  "handbook"  in 
appearance- — embodies  researches  that  cover  the  whole  field  of 
practical  hygienic  science.  The  history  of  past  epidemics,  reports 
of  official  commissions,  or  of  individual  experts,  the  experience  of 
sanitary  boards  and  medical  officers,  health  statistics,  discoveries 
in  bacteriology,  and  records  of  hospitals,  sanitary  institutes,  and 
so  forth,  fall  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Russell's  work.  Clearly 
stated  in  the  preface,  the  educational  aim  of  the  book 
is  faithfully  adhered  to  and  fully  illustrated.  At  present,  as 
Mr.  Russell  contends,  the  science  of  "  Public  Life-saving "  is 
far  ahead  of  the  practice.  We  teach,  he  observes,  in  compulsorily- 
attended  schools  the  names  of  "  ancient  and  unworthy  kings,'' 
of  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  and  so  on  ;  while  we  neglect  to  in- 
struct in  the  weightier  matters  that  concern  life,  health,  pro- 
sperity, and  happiness.  The  remedy  lies  in  placing  the  knowledge 
of  first  principles  of  hygiene  within  the  acquisition  of  every  person 
of  the  community.  In  ,'hort,  the  practical  power  which  science 
has  brought  to  the  feet  of  law  can  only  work  with  efficiency  and 
ease  through  the  widest  diffusion  of  sound  instruction.  Mr. 
Russell  raises  no  banner  with  a  strange  device  in  this  cause. 
"  Useful  Knowledge  "  has  been  a  taking  battle-cry  with  reformers 
since  the  days  of  Brougham.  But,  without  disparaging  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  Mr.  Russell 
would  disseminate  in  our  primary  schools,  would  it  not  be  well 
that  the  educational  process  should  begin  with  the  legally- 
constituted  representative  bodies  ?  Considering  what  those 
bodies  are,  how  constituted,  and  with  what  powers  endowed  by 
the  Public  Health  Acts  amended,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
"  the  feet  of  the  law  "  should  first  be  strengthened  to  walk  in  the 
set  scientific  path.  A  County  Council  unversed  in  practical 
hygienic  science  must  be  very  unequally  yoked  with  a  rural 
sanitary  authority  that  understands  its  work.  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  habitations  we  occupy,  are  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  every  individual ;  but  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant that  those  charged  Avith  the  care  of  the  public  health 
should  be  free  to  administer  their  legal  powers  unvexed  by  the 
interference  of  ignorant  zealots.  Mr.  Russell's  book,  we  do  not 
doubt,  will  prove  useful  to  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
health,  and  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  co-operation  of  an 
enlightened  public,  and  an  efficient  and  uniform  administration  of 
the  sanitary  law. 

Mr.  James  Francis  Kendal's  History  of  WatcJies  and  other 
Time-Keepers  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son)  is  a  concise  account  of 
the  development  of  timepieces  from  the  dials,  water-clocks,  and 
hemicycles  of  the  ancients  to  the  modern  chronograph.  This 
little  book  is  full  of  curious  information,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  illustrating  the  mechanism  or  outward  forms  of  famous 
or  beautiful  clocks  and  watches.  Open  the  book  where  you  may, 
there  is  interesting  matter  in  it  concerning  the  ingenious  devices 
of  the  ancient  or  modern  horologer.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  a  liberal  and  entertaining  spirit,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
historian  who  is  an  expert  and  a  master  of  the  craft. 

In  Australian  Life,  by  Francis  Adams  (Chapman  &  Hall),  we 
have  a  collection  of  short  stories  that  reveal  considerable  dramatic 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  with  unfamiliar  aspects  of 
colonial  life  with  undeniable  freshness  and  vivacity.  Some  of 
the  lighter  sketches,  which  relieve  the  somewhat  sombre  tone  of 
the  more  dramatic  stories,  are  executed  with  an  incisiveness  of 
touch  that  is  as  uncommon  as  it  is  effective.  "A  Bush  Girl"  is 
a  capital  example  of  the  skill  Mr.  Adams  possesses  in  this 
pleasing  vein.    Not  all,  however,  of  the  tales  are  up  to  this 


standard ;  for  the  collection,  like  most  collections  of  stories,  is 
an  unequal  one.  The  dramatic  gift  of  the  story-teller  is  mosi 
favourably  shown  in  those  stories  in  which  the  element  of 
horror  is  the  dominant  quality,  as  in  "  The  Hut  by  the  Tanks," 
"  Long  Forster,"  and  "  The  Last  of  the  Bushrangers." 

A  Tiger's  Cub,  by  Eden  Philpotts  (Arrowsmith),  appears  to  be 
intended  as  a  study  in  heredity,  and  an  extremely  grim  and  un- 
savoury study  it  is.  It  is  incidentally  confessed,  with  regard  to 
the  villain  of  the  story,  by  his  weaker  associate  in  crime, 
"  Heredity  never  produced  any  nature  more  entirely  instructive 
than  .John  Colfox's."  But  the  same  worthy  proceeds  to  observe 
that  until  psychology  and  heredity  are  summoned  to  our  aid,, 
this  John  Colfox  remains  a  monster — which  is  precisely  what  he 
is,  and  a  monster  without  instruction.  And  the  student  of 
heredity  might  as  profitably  study  the  Newgate  Calendar  as  this 
gruesome  story. 

The  Year  Book  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  compiled 
by  H.  A.  Boswell  (Edinburgh :  St.  Giles'  Printing  Co.  ;  London  : 
Masters),  makes  a  promising  first  appearance.  It  comprises 
special  contributions  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Andrews,  Canon  Skinner 
Wilson,  the  Rev.  James  Bruce,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Woodward,  and 
is  in  all  respects  a  handy  and  serviceable  manual. 

Major  Ross-of-Bladensburg  has  designed  a  very  useful  "Sim- 
plex "  Chart  of  Parliamentary  Pepresentation,  1892  (Philip  &  Son), 
a  glance  at  which  will  inform  the  voter  of  the  exact  distribution 
of  seats.  The  map  is  admirably  clear,  and  the  accompanying 
statistics  are  neatly  set  forth. 

Visitors  to  Naples,  especially  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
antiquities  of  Pompeii,  may  be  commended  to  the  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  excellent  Biograjia  di  Pompeii,  Ercolano  e. 
Stabia,  compiled  and  published  by  Friedrich  Furchheim,  of 
Naples. 

Of  schoolbooks  we  have  a  varied  assortment  to  hand.  From 
Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.  Eutropius,  selections  from  the  first  six 
books,  with  notes  by  Mr.  A.  R.  S.  Ilallidie,  and  exercises  for 
translation  made  parallel  with  the  text — -a  useful  provision ; 
Casar,  Books  II.  and  III.  of  "  The  Gallic  War,"  edited  by  Mr, 
M.  J.  F.  Brackenbury,  each  book  with  map,  notes,  vocabulary, 
and  parallel  translation  exercises ;  and  a  selection  of  easy  pas- 
sages from  Livy,  edited  by  Mr.  II.  N.  Kingdon,  with  the  same 
convenient  arrangement  of  sentences  for  translation. 

In  Messrs.  Percival's  "  English  Classics  for  Schools "  we  have 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Wan-en  Hastings,  edited  with  notes  by 
James  Cowan ;  selections  from  The  Talisman  and  from  Kenil- 
worth,  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat ;  selections  from  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  Books  IX. -XVI.,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  H.  L.  Earl ;  and  selections  from  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  T.  Lattimer. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  The  Princess,  edited 
by  Percy  M.  Wallace,  with  notes  and  introduction ;  Aylmer» 
Field,  edited  by  W.  T.  Webb,  with  notes  and  introduction;  Pj-o- 
gressive  Mathematical  Exercises,  by  A.  T.  Richardson,  first  serien, 
with  answers  ;  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  arranged  for  beginners, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock ;  and  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  M.  A.  Bayfield. 

We  have  also  received  A  Handbook  of  British  Commerce,  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds  (Moffatt  &  Paige),  a  very  useful  manual  of  in- 
formation arranged  alphabetically  ;  The  Manifestation  of  Disease 
in  Forest  Trees,  by  Charles  E.  Curtis  (Horace  Cox),  a  short 
treatise  addressed  to  landowners ;  The  Drainage  of  Habitable 
Buildings,  by  W.  Lee  Beardmore  (Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  Chcmicat 
Calculations,  by  R.  Lloyd  Whiteley  (Longmans  &  Co.),  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  colleges  and  science  schools ;  Arithmetic  for 
Schools,  by  Charles  Smith  (Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press) ; 
The  Poivers  which  Propel  and  Guide  the  Planets,  by  Sydney 
Laidlaw  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  &  Co.);  Max  Miillei' 
and  the  Science  of  Language,  a  criticism,  by  William  Dwight 
Whitney  (New  York:  Appleton);  Musical  Education  and  Culture, 
an  inaugural  address,  by  Frederick  Niecks  (Blackwood  &  Sons) ; 
Wheels  and  Wings,  by  William  M.  Gardner  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.) ;  Grammar  of  the  Bengali  Language,  Literary  and  Collo- 
quial, by  John  Beames  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) ; 
The  Worth  of  Human  Testimony,  by  Thomas  Fitz-Arthur 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.);  Britannic  Confedera.- 
tion,  edited  by  Arthur  Silva  AVhite  (Philip  &  Son),  a  series 
of  papers,  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Colomb,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  and  others,  on  Imperial  Federation  :  The 
State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age,  by  J.  A.  Spender  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Pensions  and  Pauperism,  by  J.  Frome 
Wilkinson  (Methuen  &  Co.);  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Peligion  in 
the  Sevfuteenth  Ctn/uiy,  by  the  Rev.  Artliur  Williamson,  D.D. 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  The  Elements  of  Ethics,  by  J.  H.  Muir- 
head  (John  Murray),  a  "University  Extension  '  Manual;  Life 
and  Immortality,  a  poem  by  C.  S.  Middleton,  second  edition 
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(Cooper  &  Attwood);  The  Fiff  and  the  Idler,  vfith  other  stories, 
from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  illustrated  (Fisher  Unwin)  ; 
and  Annals  of  Our  Time,  a  record  of  events,  by  il.  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  Part  I.  of  Vol.  III.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  achnoxoledged. 

Abtektisements  intended  for  the  Sattjkdat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  E.  Andekson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PABI8. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  cohere  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Sue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  KiosauE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines; 
and  Le  KiosauE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 


THE  XTlSriTED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  £1  10s.  id.  or  ^7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  Intei'national  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscri2)tions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagi  nt 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TNTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

exhibition,  EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W.-OPEN  DAILY  from  11  a.m. 


to  11  P.M. 


JNTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION.— A  Floral  Fairyland.  Beds  of  Floweriup  Shrubs.  A  Paradise 
of  Ro  es.  Landscape  Gardens  under  cover.  Electric  Coloured  Fouutains  Illu- 
minations by  Pain  and  Eon. 

JNTEHNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

exhibition.— The  Finest  Promenade  in  London.  A  Scene  of  endless  Beauty 
Rpiiroduction  of  the  Lon?  Walls  in  Winrtsor  Park.  The  Baud  of  the  Grenadier 
•GaanU  (by  permission  of  Colonel  Trotler).  Conductor,  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey 
The  celebrated  Cowboy  Band.  Conductor,  W.  Sweeny.  The  Exhibition  Band  of 
Forty  Performers  Conductor,  J.  R.  Wellington.  Organ  Recitals  in  the  Central 
Trarsept  bj  Mr.  H.  C.  Tonlimg. 


23UFFALO  BILL'S   WILD  WEST.— The 

Jubilee  Year's  Sensation.  More  interesting  than  ever.  New  Scenery 
Picturesque  Canps.  Arena  Reconstructed.  No  mud.  No  dust.  Covered  Entrances' 
I  n  Periormances  Daily,  3  and  8  p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  Boxes,  £1  Ss  £2  and 
A2  lOs.   Can  be  secured  at  Tree's,  28  Piccadilly.  ' 


I3UFFAL0  BILL'S  WILD  WEST.— Shoot- 

ing  on  Foot  and  Horseback  at  Moving  Objects.  Colontl  Cody,  Miss  Annie 
Oakley,  Master  Johnny  Baker. 

JNTKRNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT,  S.W.-Entrance  ,o  Exhibition  Grounds 
^"rrtens^  and  Camp,  and  to  2,.500  Free  Seats  iu  the  Arena,  ONE  SHILLING 
Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d.    Gates  open  from  U  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 

OFFICE 

FOB  OLD  AGB  ASSUBANCES,  PATABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OB  AT  PBEVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  (with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is^ 
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UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  PBOSPECTUS  at  the  Chief  Office, 
63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G.,  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 

ERARD  PIANOS 

18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

ARE  STILL  WITHOUT  RIVAL. 

Bubiustein  has  said  :— 

"But  there  is  only  one  piano— the  EEAKD;  as  to  the  others, 
they  are  but  imitations." 

Mendelssohn  :— 

"  If  I  must  name  a  choice,  I  would  prefer  EEAED'S." 

Wagner 

"  Get  an  EB  ABD  on  the  ninety-nine  years  system  or  any  other 
system." 

Liszt  :  — 

"  Those  fine  EBAED  pianos  that  Marlborongh  Street  makes  so 
well," 

Mdme.  Schumann:— 

"  I  have  asked  for  an  EBABD  piano." 
Paderewski's  opinion:— 

"  Piay  £;RABD  wherever  obtainable." 
During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  only,  the  famous  EBABD  Grand?, 
Obliques  and  Cottages  will  be  sold  at  a  special  reduction,  either  for  Cash  or  on  the 
Hire  Purchase  System,  owing  to  Ee- building. 

S.  &  p.  ERARD, 

18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Patent  TRIPLE -SPLICED   INSTEP  HOSE 

(No.  20,778) 

FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDBEN. 
In   Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Cashmere  Spun,  and  Pure  Silks. 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  patent  consist  in  the  eplioiuL'  of  the  stockings  at 
the  instep,  where  they  usually  show  the  first  signs  o£  wear.  The  resistance  to  fric- 
tion is  doubled  without  a  perceptible  increase  In  the  weight,  and  the  patent  is 
applicable  to  light  hosiery  for  summer  and  evening  wear,  as  weil  as  to  winter 
stockings.  Patentees— 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

And  of  all  first-class  Drapers  and  Hosiers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— 
£40,000  wherewith  to  increase  the  number  of  beds  from  101  to  at  least  200,  are  urjreiiciy 
REQUIRED,  in  order  to  adequately  provi  le  for  tlie  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illnead 
arisinK  in  the  enormous  population  of  nearly  500.000  persons  for  whom  this  is  the  ueartst 
hospital.  The  necessary  fieelijlU  laud  has  already  been  secured. 

R.  J.  GILBERT.  Secretary-Superintendtnt. 

CONSUMPTIVE  HOSPITAL,  BROMl^ON.— FUNDS  are 

urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  tliis  Unendowed  t  harity.  There  are  now 
n21  beds  in  tlie  buildings.  Annual  Expenses  about  X2],000,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 
income  is  under  £3,ooo. 

HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sccretar'j- 
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LYCEUM  THEATRE.— TO-DA.Y  (Saturday)  at  Two,  and 
every  Evenine  (exeept  Saturday),  "KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Mr.  IRVING  :  Queen  Katharine,  Miss  HI. T.EN  TERRY.  This  (Saturdayl  Evcninir  at  eight, 
and  on  the  Evenine  of  May  21,  "  RICH  ELIEU  "  will  be  plaved.  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Mr.  IRVING.  MATINEES  ot  "KINO  HENRY  VIII.,  '  Saturday  next.  Mny  2.,  and 
May  2s.land  June  4,  at  Two  o'clock.  SPECI.'i.L  M  VTINEKof  "RICHELIEU."  Wednesday, 
.Tune  8,  at  2  Box  Office  CMr.  J.  Hursts  onen  Ten  to  Five,  and  during  the  performance. 
Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 


T 


HE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION    of  selected 

PICTURES  by  BRITISH  ami  FOREIGN  ARTISTS  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  St  SON'S  GALLERIES,  ,s  and  6  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Admission,  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 

FRENCH    GALLERY,    120    Pall    Mall.— The  THIRTY- 
NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of  the  CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

PROFESSOR   HERKOMER,  R.A.,  and  his  PUPILS.— An 
EXHIBITION  of  20t)  Works  by  Professor  HERKOMER  and  his  PUPILS  is  NOW 
OPEN  at  the  FINE  ART  SOCIETY'S,  148  New  Bond  Street. 

T^OWDES  WELL'S     FINE     ART     GALLERIES. —  An 


EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES   by  EARLY  ENGLISH  MASTERS,  including 


examples  by  Constable,  Crome,  Cotman,  Stark,  Vincent,  Milller,  Bonington,  Romney, 
Hoppner,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Morland,  Hogarth,  S:c.,  NOW  OPEN  100  New  Bond  Street. 

LAND  OF  THE  RISING  SUN,"  concluding  Series  of 
H6  PICTURES  of  JAPAN,  by  JOHN  VARLEY,  and  Gl  DRAWINGS  by 
WATANABE  SEITEI,  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  28  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB.— EIGHTH  EXHIBI- 
TION ot  MODERN  PICTURES.  Open  daily,  from  Ten  to  Six._THE  DUDLEY 
GALLERY,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.   Admission,  One  Shilling, 

The  MORNING  ADVERTISER  says:— 

"  The  fact  remains  and  cannot  be  disputed 
that  OLYMPIA'S  GORGEOUS  SPECTACLE, 

after  a  long  and  successful  run,  still  remains 
the  MOST  POPULAR  as  well  as  the  MOST 
STUPENDOUS  of  all  Metropolitan  Enter- 
tainments.   How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 

VENICE  AT  OLYMPIA.    See  Daily  Papers. 
A   GOOD  PLAN.— The  Eleventh  Annual   Edition   of  EX- 

PLANATORY  BOOK,  sent  gratis  and  post  free,  gives  valuable  and  reliable  informa- 
tion how  to  operate  successfully  in  Storks  and  Share?,  and  obtain  handsorae  profits  

Address,  GEO,  EVANS  &  CO.,  Stockbrokers,  U  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 

HY    NOT    EMIGRATE    to  ITALY  P— GENTLEMEN 

FARMERS  can  INVEST  a  MODERATE  CAPITAL  in  VINE  CULTIVATION 
in  Italy  with  safer  prospect  of  large  returns  than  in  any  colony,  .^'i^e  article  in  '*  NATIONAL 
REVIEW."  June.  isai.  Mr.  E.  sf RACHAN  MORGAN  takes  PUPILS.-Address,  Motte 
Fiano,  Fiesole.  Toscana. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UNDERWEA.B  AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  botly,  combined  with  freedom  from  the 
dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
"THIS  IS  THE   THUE   AND    NATURAL    PBINOIPLB  OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Illustrated  Price-Lisl  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goodi,  with  names  of  180  Country  Agents, 

sent  post-free  on  application. 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEA.PSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDOJST,  W. 

rPHE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's 

Fields,  Southwark. 
Patron— B^K  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Upwards  of  S20  Blind  People  re;eive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity.  Candidates,  totally 
blind,  between  the  agesofrand  20,  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  i  free  of  all  costs) 
are  received  Inr  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  ;  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organists.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas. 

banters— Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James's  Street.  S.W. 
FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junior  Branch  School  erected  at  Wandsworth 
Common. 

E.  P.  STICKLAND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretarv. 

niTY  of  LONDON  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

^  CHEST,  Victoria  Park.  E.-The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  to  meet 


EDUCATIONAL. 


the  heavy  expenses  of  the  winter  Reason. 
Office,  24  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


T.  STORRAR-SMITH.  Secretary. 


THE  NATIONAL  SHIPWRECK  DISTRESS  RELIEF  FUND, 
"  There  ia  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

XrO  SHIPWRECK  or  DISASTER  of  the  SEA  can  occur 

"  without  the  promptest  charitable  aid  being  available  for  the  shipwrecked  sailor  him- 
eelf.or  the  ureent  necessities  of  his  desolate  widow  and  orphans,  (Sc.,  at  the  hands  of  the 
SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  and  MARINERS'  ROYAL  BE NEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 
founded  over  Ufty  years,  as  the  National  Maritime  Relief  Organization  of  the  Empire,  with 
about  1 ,000  Local  Agencies. 

Through  this  .''latiooal  Institution  the  wrecked  survivors  are  thus  instantly  cared  for  on  the 
spot  and  at  once  forwarded  home  ;  and  the  bereaved  dependentsof  the  drowned  immediately 
sought  out  and  helped  in  their  need.   Total  relieved.  4'iS.4S4  persons. 

Instituted  1839  ;  Incorporated  isio  ;  under  patronage  of  H.il.  the  Queen,  and  presidency  of 
Admiral  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

FUNDS  are  earnestly  APPEALED  for  by  the  Board  of  Management.  Bankers-Williams, 
Deacon,  &  Co.  'Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck,  Esq.,i  Sailors'  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street, 
London,  E. 

SPECIAL  DISASTER  FUND. 

Thischaritablefnnd, for  further  essential  aid  of  destitute  families  of  the  drowned,  is  now 
overdrawn  through  the  recent  shipwreck  disasters.  Contributions  to  meet  the  pressing  need 
will  he  most  gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and,  as  usual,  disbursed  intact  for  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sutferers. 


rjITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 
Pd'^'n— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
..Wnl!!  P«"ent8  (nnrnbering  now  .oout  lo.ooo  in  the  year)  are  of  botli  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
f^rrJ:!?,"  "  "VVl "J** '"'""^  V  ■'"  461.&iO  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the 

£??o*o?,"L.'itfl^'=  "Chanty  up  to  the  p-csent  date. 
n.,rw?  T.    j.^-'o*,"".'^.  D'JNATf'iNS   will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
iJSJiKers,  Lloyd  s  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street :  and  bv  the  Secretarv  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY.  TreasHi  fr. 
JOHN  WHITTINQTON,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY      C_OLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  GROTE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  PHILOSOPHY  of  MIND  and  LOGIC  will  be 
VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session,  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Croom  Robertson^ 
Candidates,  who  must  not  be  ministers  of  any  religious  persuasion,  should  address  their 
applications,  with  twenty  printed  Copies  of  Testimonials,  to  the  SerTetarv,  not  later  tbaE> 
May  31.  TheSecretary  willforward,  on  application,  a  statement  of  the  Duties.  Conditions, 
and  Income  attaching  to  the  Chair. 

J.  M.  HORSBURGII,  M.A.,&cre(ary. 

PLUTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.    Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  nt 
Midsummer,  lst>2,  value  from  vib  to  £60  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to- 
£90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  from  the  HBAD-MASTBEor  Sbcbbtaet,  The  College, Clifton, Bristol. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 
NATION for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  31,  June  1  and  3,  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen. — For  farther 
details  apply  to  the  Sbcbetabv,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  lit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India.orthe  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  18S5. 
For  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Ten  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  _  For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  SEoaETABY,  at  the  College. 

■pADLEY    COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892.   Two  Of  £9f^,one  of  £50,  and  one  oi  £10.  Examination  begins  July  13  Fftrticulars 

of  Rev.  the  Wauden,  Rudley  College,  Abingdon. 

IGH     SCHOOL       OF  DUNDEE. 


H 


WANTED,  a  LADY  SUPERINTENDENT  for  the  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  who 
must  be  qualified  to  take  part  when  iieces-jary  in  the  teachinf:  of  the  Advanced  Cla^sea. 
Salary.  £160,  rising  to  £iW.  Applications,  with  twenty-four  Copies  of  printed  TeBtimonials,. 
must  be  lodged  with  tlie  Seoiiktaky,  on  or  before  Atay  ;Jl.  Printed  statement  as  to  duties, 
Arc,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secrktauy.  Candidates  may  .see  the  Rector,  at  the  Higb 
School  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  'iio  \  p.m. 

1  Bank  Street,  Dundee.  A.  W.  GUMMING,  Secrelar;/. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 
up  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUNDATION  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  in 
July  next.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTBtt.  19  Dean'a  Yard,  Westminster. 

ABERDARE  HALL  of  RESIDENCE  for  WOMEN  STU- 

DENTS  ATTENDING  the  UNIVE RSIT Y  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH  WALES  an6 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,  CARDIFF. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  post  of 
PRINCIPAL. 

The  Salary  will  be  £80  yearly.  The  Principal  will  be  required  to  enter  on  her  duties  in 
September,  1«92. 

Applications,  with  Copies  of  not  less  than  thiee  recent  TestimonialB,  to  be  sent  not  later 
than  June  4,  to  tlie  Hon.  Secretary. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Tfce  Hon.  Secretary,  Aberdare  Hall.  Cardiff. 

ERMANY,  WEIMAR.— EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the 

^  *  D.\UOHTERS  or  GENTLE.MEN.  conducted  hy  two  Enelish  Ladies,  assisted  by  a 
hifrhly  certificated  German  tL-ai^her.  SpcL-ial  Musical  and  educational  advantages.  Arrange- 
ments for  lady  students.  References  u'lv^n  and  required.  Principals:  Miss  E.  PENNSETT' 
and  Miss  M.  HAYTER,  Bockstius^e  il,  VVeimar. 


TO  INVALIDS.^A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 
parts  willinir  to  receive  RESIDENT  PATIENTS.  jivinK  full  particulars  and  terms, 
sent  gratis.  The  list  includes  Private  Asylums,  ic  Address,  Mr.  G.  B.  STOCKER,  8  Lan- 
caster Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.    An  attractive 

J-  Sea-side  Health  and  Plea-^ure  Resort  all  the  year  round.  Climate  mild,  equable,  anc? 
.bracing.  Full  descriptive  Tariffof  Manager. 


B 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.    Old  Established. 

Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Room0> 
Sea-water  service.  Excellent  wines.   Moderate  tariff.  Electric  Li^ht  in  all  rooms. 

GEO.  HEOKFORD,  Manager. 

RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURT. 

FACING  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  suites  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience — namely,  hot  and  coldi 
water, electric  light  and  bells,  visitors'  and  servants' lifts  in  operation  night  and  day.  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  London,  affording  extensive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  m  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres.  &c.  The  roums  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incorning  tenants,  andthe  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes,  water  supnly, 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  staircases,  and  tfie  services  of  oil  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  J.  C.  Summkrfield, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hamptos  St  Sons,  Estate  agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 

SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

THE  ORIENT   LINE   MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies  callins  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIHRALT  AR.  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  STEAMERS  amDUi  the  LARGEsr  and  FASTEST  afloat.  High-class 
Cuisine,  Electric  Li^htins.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation,  and  every  comfort. 

/   F.  OREE.-^  ,t  CO.:  I  Head  Offices  : 

Managers....  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  s  CO.      /    Fenchurch  Avenue, London 
For  passase  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  i  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office  • 
leCocksDur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISES  TO  NORWAY, 

By  the  OBIENT  COMP  A.N  Y'S  Stc.-im?hips,  "GAROXNE,"  3,8r6  tons 
register;  "CHIMBORAZO,"  3,84"  tons  register. 

Leaving  LoxDON 

15th  .Tune  for  29  days.  I  20th  .Inly  for  29  days. 

21th  June  for  29  davs.  I  30th  J  uly  for  25  days. 

Calling  at  Lrith  two  days  later. 
The  steamers  will  he  navigated  through  the  "  Inner  Lead  "—i.e..  inside  the  fringe  of  islondff 
offthecoaiit  of  Norway— thus  securing  smooth  water,  and  will  visit  some  of  the  finest  fiords. 
On  the  first  three  trips  the  North  Cape  will  be  reached  wliile  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  nt 
midnight. 

The  "GARONNE"  and  "  CHIMBORAZO  "  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  electric  bells, 
hot  and  cold  bathe,  &c.  „ 

I F.  Green  8:  Co.  \  Held  Offices.  Fenchurch  Avenue, 

0.  i 


Managers 


'  (Anderson.  Anderson,  &  Co. 


London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  S  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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In  Parliament. 


CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords  did 
some  business  of  a  minor  kind. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  in  the  morning 
by  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  the  old  clauses  being  got 
through  in  Committee,  and  some  of  the  new  ones 
reached.  In  the  evening  Mr.  W^ebster,  having  'scaped 
a  count,  moved  his  Resolution  to  abolish  the  illiterate 
voter.  This,  as  had  been  expected,  produced  fun.  The 
Nationalists,  for  excellent  reasons,  opposed  it  tooth  and 
nail ;  but  they  got  little  open  support  from  any  Grlad- 
stonian  except  JNIr.  Roby,  who  has  written  a  grammar, 
but  seems  to  think  the  state  of  illiteracy  more  gracious 
after  all,  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  who  is  a  Whip,  and 
therefore  bound  to  support  his  Irishmen  whatever  they 
ask.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  courage  and  honesty  to  support  Mr.  Webster, 
end  the  Resolution,  despite  desperate  obstruction,  was 
got  through  by  115  to  50.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
Grladstonian  aghastness  at  the  limitation  of  voting  to 
those  who  can  read  and  write  and  cast  accompt  in  any 
place ;  but  in  Ireland ! 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Water 
Companies  Bill  a  second  time.  The  House  of  Commons 
,/after  Mr.  Balfour  had  calmed  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
X^remer,  outraged  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Curzon's 
•on  arbitration)  battened  wholly  on  the  Budget.  Mr. 
iBuxTON  having  administered  a  slight  hors  d'oeuvre  of 
criticism  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  six  stout  serving-men  brought 
in  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  the  piece,  not  of  resist- 
ance, but  assault.  It  was  of  the  Sinking  Fund  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  chiefly  talked,  as,  indeed,  he  has 
(usually  talked  most  about  it ;  but  Mr.  Goschen  got 
-up  and  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed,  and  would 
f\o  it  again  if  opportunity  came.  Many  minor  persons 
spoke,  and  then  a  second  serious  attack  was  made  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that 
Mr.  Goschen  has  unduly  favoured  the  Income-tax- 
payers, of  aU  people  in  the  world.  ]Mr.  Goschen  re- 
sponded again,  and  was  graceless  enough  to  dismiss 
the  accusations  against  him  as  "  bunkum."  So  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Resolutions  and  went  to  bed. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  some  talk  in  the  Lords  about 


the  target  practice  at  the  Needles,  and  other  matters. 
In  the  Lower  House  some  evidence  of  demoralization 
was  given  by  the  passage,  not  without  demur,  but 
without  division,  of  a  clause  in  a  Private  Glasgow  Act 
making  the  fact  of  being  found  in  a  "  disorderly  house  " 
punishable  by  fine  of  5^.  "  Ta  Glasgow  bailies" 
would  therefore,  it  appears,  be  justified  in  levying 
that  amount  on  Marina  and  on  Doctor  Syntax.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Waddy,  Mr.  W^iLSON,  and  Mr.  Webb  pro- 
pose penal  servitude  for  the  offence  ?  Mr.  Balfour 
announced  that  a  vote  on  account,  probably  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  would  be  wanted  in  a  week's  time,  and  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill  passed  through  Committee  after  ]\'Ir. 
Chaplin  had  promised  to  consider,  on  report,  a  clause 
of  jNIr.  Cust's  making  the  holdings  personalty.  There 
has  been  joy  in  Gladstonian  circles  over  Mr.CusT ;  but  let 
the  rejoicers  beware,  lest  he  is  fooling  them  by  a  redudio 
ad  absurdmn  of  their  cry  about  the  "  law  of  primo- 
"  geniture."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  land- 
owner wishes  to  leave  his  land  to  his  eldest  son,  and  if 
he  accidentally  omits  to  do  so,  the  law  carries  out  his 
presumed  intention.  The  small  landowner  would  pro- 
bably not  wish  to  do  this,  and  we  do  not  know  why  the 
same  principle  should  not  be  followed  in  his  case. 
The  inconvenience  of  minute  division,  however,  would 
be  very  great,  and  though  a  system  of  charging  the 
land  with  the  shares  might  be  devised,  it  would  be 
cumbrous  and  difficult.  The  Burgh  Police  (Scotland) 
Bill  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  morning  sitting  ;  and  the 
evening  sitting,  after  no  long  time  had  been  spent  on 
Mr.  0.  V.  Morgan's  Sea-fisheries  motion,  was  counted 
out  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  House  of  Commons 
treated  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  to  something  like  a  version 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Guests.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
before  they  could  be  compelled  to  come  in  to  listen  to 
him  on  "  one  man  one  vote,"  and  it  is  possible  that 
those  who  came  at  last  sincerely  wished  they  had 
stayed  away.  For  JNIr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  worthy  of 
himself  on  the  occasion.  ]\Ir.  T.  W.  Russell  led  the 
opposition,  moving  an  amendment  on  the  principle  of 
justice  to  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  after  a  debate 
fair  though  not  fixst-rate,  JNIr.  Goschen  summed  up 
on  one  side,  and  Sir  W^illiam  Harcourt  was  rapid 
feeble  on  the  other.  The  second  reading  was  refused 
by  243  to  196,  and  the  amendment  as  a  substantive 
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motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  one  larger  in  a  slightly 
smaller  house. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  discussed  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  Emigration.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  the  discreditable  Eastbourne  Bill  had  been 
read  a  third  time,  and  other  minor  business  done,  the 
Irish  Local  Grovernment  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Balfour  o/>ma)i/ rf/t  iojinei,  opposed  by  Mr.  Se.xton 
with  characteristic  emphasis,  and  debated  by  the  Irish 
Attorney-GtEneral,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
jNIr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Herbert  CtLadstone,  and  others 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  debate  was  respect- 
able, but  not  particulariy  interesting.  Mr.  Sexton 
says  that,  if  the  present  Grovernment  returns  to 
power,  Ireland  will  find  herself  imder  coercion.  We 
should  say  that  that  depends  entirely  upon  how 
Ireland  behaves.  If  a  child  is  naughty,  it  must 
be  piut  in  the  corner ;  if  it  does  not  want  to  be 
jDut  in  the  corner,  it  has  only  not  to  be  naughty. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  the  Grand 
Committee  on  Law,  in  which  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill 
is  being  ruthlessly  filibustered  by  the  Nonconformist 
members.  He  opposed  their  amendments,  and  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  strong  opinion  of  their  conduct ; 
which,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  characterized  correctly 
without  risk  of  the  Clock  Tower. 

Foreign  and  The  speech  of  INI.  Loubet  at  the  funeral 
Colonial  Affairs,  of  the  restaurant-keeper  Very,  and  some 
fresh  restiveness  in  Newfoundland  against  the  passage 
of  the  French  Shore  Bill,  were  the  chief  items  of  foreign 
and  colonial  news  at  the  end  of  last  week.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  news  arrived  of  a  raid  by  dervishes 
on  the  Egyjjtian  frontier — a  raid  on  no  great  scale,  but 
unfortunately  resulting  in  a  large  proportionate  loss  of 
life.  The  fact  is  that  this  frontier  is  something  of  a 
scandal,  politically  speaking.  The  Newfoundland  Par- 
liament had,  as  was  expected,  rejected  the  French 
Shore  BiU.  Almost  might  a  man  say  in  his  haste, 
were  it  not  for  considerations  of  the  patrimony  of 
St.  George,  that  these  Newfoundlanders  deserve  to 
be  handed  over  to  France  or  America.  Some  details 
were  given  of  Major  voN  Wissmann's  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  The  Major  is  a  good 
traveller  and  an  able  leader.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
object  to  his  going  by  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  ;  yet  it 
is  possible  that  jNIr.  Johnston  would  rather  have  his 

room  than  his  company.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 

welcome  news  was  published  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
need  not  put  his  head  under  Russia's  girdle  in  the  matter 
of  a  loan  to  discharge  t  he  indemnity  due  to  the  ill-omened 
Tobacco  Corporation,  but  that  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
in  England.  Details  arrived  of  the  obtaining  of  a  very 
large  majority  in  the  Greek  elections  by  M.  Tricoupis. 
It  is  not  possible  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  any 
Greek  poKticians,  but  M.  Tricoupis  is  about  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  that  M.  Delyannis's 
attempt  to  get  up  an  agitation  against  the  King's 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  has  failed.  In 
Egypt  an  English  medical  officer  had  brought  an 
action  against  the  notorious  Bosphore  newspaper, 
and  must  have  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  do  not 
like  journalism  a  la  Pere  Duchesne.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  M.  Tricoupis's  victory  in  Greece 
turned  out  to  be  even  more  complete  than  had  been 
thought,  and  it  was  hinted  (as  had,  indeed,  been 
suspected  before)  that  Signor  Crispi  is  behind  the 
rather  thin  screen  of  the  Giolitti  JNIinistry  in  Italy. 

They  are  still  fighting  like  ocelots  in  Venezuela.  

There  have  been  sharpish  brushes  with  the  Jebus  and 
Egbas  at  the  back  of  Lagos,  and  fresh  calumnies  have 
been  forwarded  by  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries  about 
Captain  Lugard  and  Captain  Williams  in  Uganda. 
There  is,  as  Lord  Lorne  took  occasion  to  remind  the 
public  at  the  East  Africa  Company's  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 


Captain  Lugard  has  disregarded  the  impartiality  that 
his  orders  impose  on  him,  while  we  know  that  the 
French  missionaries  in  Uganda  have  from  the  first  been 
bitterly  hostile  to  British  influence.  On  the  same  day 
a  certain  M.  Eoulez,  at  Paris,  surpassed  the  intended' 
prowess  of  D'Artagnan  in  the  triple  duel  interrupted 
to  their  hurt  by  the  Cardinal's  guards.  He  ran  one 
antagonist  through  the  lungs,  spitted  another  through 
the  arm,  pinked  the  third  in  the  face,  and  wound  up 
by  disabling  a  malapert  second,  all  within  an  hour  by 

Paris  clock.     Routes,  les  quatre !  On  Thursday 

arrived  the  news  of  a  terrible  hurricane  in  Mauritius. 
That  island  has  been  extraordinarily  unlucky  of  late 
years.  It  has  been  half  depopulated  by  fever,  its  trade- 
has  been  seriously  injured — by  natural  causes,  philan- 
thropic fads,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  French — and  it 
had  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  for  Governor.  The 
hurricane,  though  a  great  calamity,  perhaps  marks  a 
descent  from  the  climax  of  iU-fate. 

Speeches  and  At  the  dinner  of  the   Newspaper  Press. 

Meetings.  Fund  on  Monday  Mr.  Balfour  mooted  a 
question  which  has  presented  itself  to  other  students^ 
of  recent  politics.  What  would  happen — how  would 
the  Queen's  Government  be  carried  on — in  present 
political  conditions,  if  the  small  majorities  of  old  times 
were  once  more  to  prevail  in  Parliament  ?  The  First 
Lord  thinks  he  sees  comfort  in  the  press — -a  decla- 
ration which  is  highly  flattering  to  pressmen  if  made- 
seriously,  and  not  in  the  Socratic  manner,  but  which 
we  should  very  much  like  to  see  worked  out,  and  com- 
mented by  this  or  some  other  ingenious  hidalgo.  

The  Bisho]^  of  London  addressed  an  influential  meet- 
ing of  the  Church  Defence  Association  on  Tuesday.  

On  Wednesday  Sir  Henry  James  spoke  at  G^ardiff,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  the  Constitutional  Club ; 
but  the  speech  of  the  day  was  Lord  Salisbury's  at 
Hastings  to  the  Home  Counties  division  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations.  The  Prime; 
Minister  covered  a  wide  field,  and  was  unusually  pre- 
cise in  his  declarations.  He  defended  his  previous  words 
about  Ulster  and  Home  Rule  (which  were  being  defended 
simultaneously  at  Cardiif  by  so  cautious  a  speaker  and  so- 
sound  a  Liberal  as  Sir  Henry  James),  spoke  fully  about 
other  Irish  matters,  fluttered  the  "  Knownothings  "  of 
Free-trade  by  hinting  that,  if  foreign  countries  per- 
sisted in  an  absolutely  exclusive  fiscal  policy,  we  should 
have  to  retaliate,  made  cheerful  remarks  on  j)olitical 
prospects,  and  spoke  with  just  severity  of  the  rashness- 
and  selfishness  which  "  labour  "  is  now  showing  in  its 
contest  with  capital. 

The  Law    Yesterday  week  the  libel  action  brought  by- 
Courts.    Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar  against  representa- 
tives of  the  Neio  York  World  was  decided  in  her- 
favour  with  r,oooL  damages.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
judges  and  juries  will  imitate  this  good  example,  and 
combine  to  stamp  out,  if  possible,  the  disgusting  plague 
of  always  trivial  and  often  spiteful  personal  gossip 
which  has  for  some  time  attacked  journalism.  Another 
and  very  different  question  affecting  newspapers  came 
up  on  the  same  day  in  the  action  of  Walter  v.  Stein- 
KOPFF,  where  for  the  first  time  the  customary  right  of 
evening  newspapers  to  copy  from  morning  was  dis- 
puted.   In  yet  another  curious  action  for  conspiracy 
in  receiving  and  harbouring  a  wife,  the  plaintiff  was 
non-suited,   despite  an  indignant  remark  addressed 
by  his  counsel,   Mr.  Hopwood,   to  the  Solicitor- 
General,  which  remark  drew  down  on  JNIr.  Hopwood's- 
head  an  ironic  commendation  from  ]Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 
Walter  v.  Steinkopff  was   again   argued  at  great 
length  on  Tuesday,  INIr.  Justice  North  reservnng  judg- 
ment. There  have  been  some  cm'ious  police-coml 

cases  during  the  week,  one  illustrating  a  primitive 
condition  of  things  in  Shadwell,  where  a  family  called 
Nodding  are,  it  seems,  accustomed,  both  male  and 
female,  to  fight  "  mit  nodings  on  "  (not  even  the  helmet 
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of  tlie  ^gina  marbles)  with  all  comers,  at  all  hours,  after 
a  manner  inexpressibly  cheering  in  our  state  of  over- 
civilization.  Another  bids  fair  to  throw  no  dubious 
light  on  the  many  ciu-ious  stories  which  have  been  told 

for  years  past  about  volunteer   fire  brigades.  In 

Ireland  the  squabble  over  the  Freeman's  Journal  and 

-National  Press  amalgamation  proceeds  merrily.  

The  divorce  case  of  Goulder  v.  Goulder  was  inte- 
resting, with  no  scandalous  interest,  but  as  affecting 

•questions  of  jurisdiction  and  domicile.  On  Thurs- 

•day  Messrs.  Bewick,  the  surveyors,  after  a  very  long 
bearing  and  some  curious  evidence  about  South 
African  land  speculation,  obtained  their  claim  of  five 
^hundred  guineas  from  the  Oceana  and  Silati  Companies. 

 On  Thursday  the  Privy  Council  rejected  Deeming's 

petition  for  leave  to  appeal,  and  as  the  Governor  of 
Victoria  has  also  declined  to  interfere,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rope  will  get  its  own  without  further  delay. 

The  amateur  golf  championship  match,  at 
Sandwich,  was  decided  in  favour  of  ]Mr. 
John  Ball  yesterday  week.  On  the  same  day,  the 
lirst  day  of  the  Kempton  Park  Spring  Meeting,  the  valu- 
able Two-year-old  Plate  was  won  by  Mr.  Jersey's 
Milford.  Next  day  Mr.  Kilsyth's  Euclid  made  the 
Jubilee  Stakes  happy  for  fielders,  all  the  cracks  being 
•quite  out  of  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Newmarket 
Second  Spring  jMeeting  the  racing  was  better  than  the 
weather  or  the  attendance.  Lord  Eosslyn's  Buccaneer 
•won  the  Newmarket  Handicap  very  well  from  Chater, 
Bracken,  Ragimunde,  and  others  ;  ]Mr.  Foster's  Queen 
■of  Navarre  secured  the  Selling  Stakes ;  and  Mr.  Eose's 
AigiU  colt  the  Breeders'  Stakes.  Much  interest  was 
felt  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes  next  day,  not  only  as 
a  race  for,  even  in  these  days,  heavy  stakes  and  over  a 
good  distance,  but  as  likely  to  Influence  the  Derby 
betting.  After  a  first-rate  contest  Prince  Soltykoff's 
•Curio  won  in  a  field  of  twelve  by  a  head  from  JNIr. 
Milner's  St.  Angelo,  who  in  his  turn  was  a  head  in 
front  of  the  favourite,  INIr.  Eose's  St.  Damien.  This 
at  once  made  St.  Damien's  stable-companion  Bonavista 
(who  had  beaten  both  Curio  and  St.  Angelo  in  the  Two 
Thousand)  second  favourite  for  the  Epsom  race.  The 
■chief  race  of  Thursday  was  the  Payne  Stakes,  won  by 

Mr.  Charlton's  May  Duke.  There  was  much  good 

tennis  this  day  week  and  since.  Besides  the  ties  of 
the  Prince's  Club  Handicap,  Fennell  (receiving  half 
fifteen)  beat  Latham  by  three  sets  to  two,  and 
.Saunders  overcame  "a  distinguished  amateur"  by 
the  same.  Mr.  Balfour  beat  Mr.  Morton  (but  not 
Cleophas)  in  the  Prince's  Cup  ties  on  Wednesday,  when 
]\Ir.  Dames-Longworth  took  the  Eacquets  Champion- 
ship from  Mr.  Philipson.  In  the  University  cricket 

•decided  this  week,  Cambridge  beat  a  strong  eleven  of 
Mr.  Thornton's,  and  at  Oxford  the  Sixteen  were  too 
much  for  the  Eleven  by  fourteen  wickets.  In  the  two 
matches  which  were  decided  on  Tuesday,  Surrey  beat 
Essex  (which  had  at  one  time  looked  like  winning),  and 
Lancashire  had  a  very  hoUow  victory  over  Cheshire  by 
■an  innings  and  34  runs.  The  match  at  Nottingham 
between  Lord  Sheffield's  eleven  and  a  "  Eest  of  Eng- 
"  land"  team,  after  suffering  from  very  bad  weather  and 
from  the  fact  that  Lord  Sheffield's  men  had  not  had  time 
to  get  into  form  after  their  voyage  from  Australia,  was 
drawn  on  Wednesday,  when  a  rather  strong  Gentlemen's 
eleven  with  Eawltn  beat  Cambridge  by  four  wickets. 

 The  London  County  Council  has  added  to  the  load 

of  blessings  which  daily  descend  on  its  head  from  all  sorts 
•and  conditions  of  men  by  forbidding  golf  on  Tooting 
'Common.    The  great  working-man,  you  see,  does  not 

play  golf.  In  the  first  important  yachting  match  of 

■the  season,  the  Eoyal  Southampton  Yacht  Club's  match 
for  forties,  the  Varuna  won  very  easily,  but  with  a 
:good  deal  of  luck. 

Miscellaneous.  At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Naval 
Exhibition,  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  yesterday  week,  it  was  announced  that  the 


Exhibition  had  netted  the  very  satisfactory  sum  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  jjounds,  which  will  go  to  the 

Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund.  An  attempt  has  been 

made  to  settle  the  Durham  strike,  but  proved  fruitless, 
the  miners  still  standing  out  against  anything  more 

than  half  the  necessary  proportionate  reduction.  

Some  very  good  prices  were  obtained  for  autograph 
letters,  MSS.  (illuminated  and  other),  and  a  few  choice 
books,  at  the  Laurence  sale,  the  best  being  440^  for  a 

fifteenth-century  French  MS.  on  vellum.  There  was 

a  Eailway  Servants'  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday, 
aL  which  the  person  named  Burns  talked  his  usual 
nonsense.  He  was  a  little  less  spiteful  than  in  his 
references  to  Orme,  but  a  little  more  foolish  in  his 
remarks  about  "lords  of  the  manor."  What  earthly 
harm  (or  good)  a  lord  of  the  manor  can  do  to  a  railway 
servant  he  forgot  to  explain  to  the  gaping  dupes  who 
surrounded   him.    But   Mesopotamia   is,  indeed,  a 

blessed  word.  A  good  deal  of  money  was  made  at 

the  second  part  of  the  Murrieta  sale,  consisting  of 
foreign  pictures ;  but  there  was  no  very  large  single 
price,  except  2,000  guineas  for  a  Fortuny. 

Father  Lockhart,  though  not  (as  a  moment's 
thought  might  have  shown  to  the  persons 
who  made  the  statement)  the  "  grandson  of  Sir  Walter 
"  Scott's  biographer  and  son-in-law,"  was  a  member 
of  his  family,  and  held  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history 
as  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  Newman  group  to  drop 
off,  the  process  being  completed  considerably  earlier 
than  in  Newman's  own  case.  It  is  odd  that  even  the 
Times,  which  is  generally  careful  in  its  obituaries,  fell 
into  the  error  above  referred  to.  Considering  that 
John  Gibson  Lockhart  was  married  in  1820,  and  that 
Father  Lockhart  was  born  in  the  same  year,  it  is  an 
interesting  problem  to  decide  how  one  could  be  the 

grandson  of  the  other.  General  Klapka  was  one 

of  the  heroes  of  the  short  and  rather  over-glorified,  but 

still  stout  and  brave,  Hungarian  war  of  1849.  

Major-General  Noble,  of  the  Waltham  Gunpowder 
Factory,  though  a  most  respectable  man  and  soldier, 
might  have  a  place  in  an  Anarchist  Calendar,  for  he 
had  invented  several  explosives,  and  knew  all  about 

many  more.  Mr.  Meldon  and  Mr.  Vanderbyl  were 

well  known  in  Parliament,  though  the  latter's  actual 
memberships  were  short  and  unlucky.  IVIr.  Meldon 
was  Whip  of  the  old  and  respectable,  or  Buttite,  Home 

Eule  party.  Mr.  Osgood,  after  long  experience  of 

the  publishing  trade  in  America,  had  founded  a  house 
on  this  side  which  has  already  brought  out  some  pretty 

and  some  important  books.  M.  Numa  Baragnon 

had  shared  with  Gambetta  the  credit  of  having  sup- 
plied Daudet  with  part  of  the  nature  as  well  as  part 
of  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Kiima  Roumestan. 

Books  &c  interesting    books   have  appeared 

'  '  during  the  week,  the  chief  being  JNIi-. 
Curzon's  long-expected  work  on  Persia  (Longmans) 
and  the  late  Lady  Yerney's  interesting  jMemoirs  of 
the  Yerney  family  (same  publishers),  while  in  Paris 
some  very  curious  unpublished  Letters  of  Eousseau 
(Calmann  Levy)  have  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Baron  Henry  de  Eothschild  and  JM.  Leo 
Claretie.  The  Poet  and  the  Puppets,  Mr.  Brook- 
field's  burlesque  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  with  great  success 
on  Thursday. 


TWO  COLONIAL  QUESTIONS. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  clays  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  two  colonial  difficulties — or,  to  speak  more 
strictly  by  the  card,  of  two  varieties  of  difficulty  in 
the  relations  of  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies. 
The  rejection  of  the  Shore  Bill  in  Newfoundland 
threatens  us  with  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  most  ho^ie- 
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less  complications  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  ever 
had  to  deal  with.  At  the  same  time,  the  passing  of 
the  Kanaka  Labour  Bill  by  the  Parliament  of  Queens- 
land promises  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  not  a 
little  trouble  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  New- 
foundland trouble  is  in  one  way  much  the  worse  of  the 
two,  since  it  may  very  possibly  impose  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  renewed  negotiations  with  France.  When 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  compelled  last  year 
to  override  the  opposition  of  the  colony  to  the  en- 
forcing of  the  French  treaty  rights,  it  was  understood 
that  a  compromise  had  been  made.  The  Bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  police  powers  by  the  naval  officers  on  the 
station  was  made  temporary  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  colonial  Legislature  would  establish  a  special 
local  Court,  with  ample  powers  to  deal  with  fishery 
cases.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
a  treaty  was  made  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring certain  disputed  points  to  arbitration.  But, 
althoi:gh  this  treaty  was  signed,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  in  consequence  of  it,  and  the  arbitration  has 
been  hung  up  ever  since,  pending  the  fulfilment  by 
the  colonists  of  their  part  of  the  bargain.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Whiteway 
has  been  thrown  out  at  St.  John's. 

The  effect  of  this  vote  must  be  to  reopen  the  whole 
question.  It  is  true  that  the  colonists  do  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  keep  the  promise  made  by  their  agents 
last  year.  The  Bill  has  been  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  altered  by  Sir  W.  Whiteway  and  Mr. 
Harvey  after  the  colonial  delegates  had  left  England, 
and  the  colonists  ask  that  the  Temporary  Act  should 
be  extended  for  three  years,  "  in  order  to  secure  time 
"  for  negotiations  for  a  more  satisfactory  permanent 
"  Act."  What  grievance  the  Newfoundlanders  have 
against  Sir  William  Whiteway  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  very  brief  report  of  the  debate.  Baron  DE  Worms 
has  said  in  the  House  that  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  Shore  Bill  which  has  just  been  rejected  were  all 
settled  before  the  delegates  left  London,  and  that  what- 
ever changes  were  made  were  in  mere  matters  of  detail. 
We  are  afraid  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  improbable  that 
the  colonial  Legislature  has  taken  advantage  of  a  pre- 
text to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  unwelcome 
settlement  with  France.  When  it  is  known  what 
kind  of  "  permanent  Act"'  the  colonists  wish  to  see 
arranged,  it  will  be  more  possible  to  judge.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  a  permanent  Act  more  satisfactory  to  them 
might  well  be  so  drafted  as  to  be  inapplicable  without 
the  surrender  by  France  of  rights  which  it  has 
announced  its  unalterable  determination  to  maintain. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  question  will 
be  reopened,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  as  we  were  before  the  temporary  Act  was 
passed,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  we  shall  have 
somewhat  better  evidence  of  the  obstinate  determina- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment no  assistance  whatever.  In  the  meantime  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
temporary  Act.  It  is  an  absurd  and  withal  slightly 
humiliating  end  to  a  laborious  negotiation.  Her 
INIajesty's  Government  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to-day  if,  when  they,  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
country,  decided  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  quarrel 
with  France,  they  had  also  decided  to  pay  less  attention 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  a  colony  which  shows  a  manifest 
determination  to  consider  no  interests  except  its  own. 

The  Queensland  Labour  Bill  does  not  threaten  any 
trouble  with  a  foreign  Power.  It  will  have  its  in- 
fluence  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  the  members  who  have  as  yet  made 
it  an  excuse  for  questions  and  threats  of  opposition  to 
votes  of  Supply  are  not  among  those  who  enjoy  much 
reputation  for  ability,  and  some  of  them  are  only  known 


for  a  fussy  emotional  activity,  we  are  not  concerned  tO' 
deny  that  they  have  a  case  to  defend.  The  notoriety 
of  the  abuses  which  have  too  often  disgraced  what  is 
officially  called  the  "  Polynesian  Labour  Traffic,"  and 
is  more  familiarly,  as  well  as  expressively,  called  black- 
birding,  must  be  allowed  to  excuse  those  who  regard  the 
recruiting  of  Kanaka  labourers  as  likely  to  prove  in 
practice  a  mere  form  of  the  slave-trade.  Within  a  few 
years  of  the  present  time  vessels  sailing  under  the 
English  flag  have  perpetrated,  in  regions  which  may  be 
said  to  be  under  English  protection,  outrages  not  less 
disgraceful  than  the  worst  ever  charged  against  the 
lowest  type  of  kidnappers  on  the  slave-coast.  If,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable  that  the  Queens- 
land Bill  would  cause  the  repetition  of  such  infamy  as 
that  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Bishop  Pattison,  or 
send  out  other  vessels  to  imitate  the  brutal  example 
of  the  Hopefwl,  then  every  decent  person  will  be 
heartily  with  Mr.  S.  Smith  in  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
traffic  altogether.  But  it  must  be  proved  that  thi& 
will,  or  at  least  may  well  be,  the  consequence  of  per- 
mitting the  Act  to  stand.  It  is  also  advisable  to  look 
closely  at  the  origin  of  much  of  the  opposition  made 
to  the  measure  both  in  Australia  and  in  England. 

On  the  first  point  we  have  the  emphatic  assurance  of 
the  Queensland  Government  that  it  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  abuses.  The  recruiting  will  be 
done  under  strict  supervision,  and  by  agents  who  will 
be  required  to  give  substantial  security  for  their  good 
behaviour.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  refuse  to 
accept  these  assurances  from  a  responsible  colonial 
Government.  The  only  possible  grounds  for  doing  so 
must  be  found  either  in  the  demonstration  that  Kanaka 
labour  is  necessarily  a  form  of  slavery,  or  that  thg 
Queenslanders  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  apply  their  own 
laws.  Neither  of  these  things  has  been  proved.  It 
is  not  denied  that  the  Kanakas  do  engage  voluntarily, 
or  that  they  are  well  treated  when  in  Queensland,  and 
are  taken  back  to  their  own  islands  at  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  they  were  engaged.  It  is  asserted  on 
good  authority  that  they  possess  20,oooi.  of  savings 
from  their  wages  in  the  State  banks.  To  call 
this  slavery  is,  of  course,  absurd.  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  recruiting  is  always  done  by 
violence,  it  would  appear  to  be  no  kindness  to  the 
Kanakas  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
resort  to  a  market  in  which  their  labour  is  appreciated, 
and  is  well  paid.  Sir  James  Garrick,  the  Agent- 
General  for  Queensland,  has  stated  the  case  for  his 
Government  in  the  Times;  and,  unless  his  evidence 
can  be  shown  to  be  worthless,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  both  the  will  and  the  power  in  the  colony  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  former  scandals.  Some- 
thing more  will  be  required  to  dispose  of  his  case  than 
quotation  of  old  stories,  and  round  assertions  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  renewed.  The  sugar  industry  of 
Queensland  is  not  to  be  injured,  and  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed, because  scoundrels  were  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  flag  a  few  years  ago,  and  kindred  scoundrels  ill- 
used  Kanakas  when  they  were  actually  in  the  colony. 
The  Queenslanders  will  have  a  better  ground  of  com- 
plaint than  has  sufficed  to  arouse  the  very  noisy  indig- 
nation of  many  colonists  if  they  are  publicly  told  that 
they  are  all  hypocritical  liars.  Total  prohibition,  too, 
would  be  a  rather  abject  confession  of  inability  to 
govern.  If  the  Queensland  judicial  or  administrative 
officers,  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Pacific,  and 
Her  JMajesty's  naval  officers  cannot  among  them  keep 
a  pack  of  would-be  slavers  in  order,  the  State  must,  in 
this  Empire,  have  fallen  into  a  grovelling  condition  of 
weakness.  Neither,  we  repeat,  do  we  see  why  the 
Kanaka  is  to  be  shut  out  from  good  work  and  good 
wages. 

As  for  the  reasons  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  other 
than  a  very  proper  detestation  of  blackbirding,  they 
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are  not  all  respectable.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trade- 
union  dislike  to  Kanaka  work  and  wages  in  all  this 
display  of  philanthroj^ic  care  for  the  natives  of  the 
Polynesian  islands.  Australian  workmen  have  shown 
the  most  selfish  monopolist  spirit  in  their  opposition 
to  all  kinds  of  competition.  With  a  great  parade  of 
high  principles,  they  have  done  much  to  keep  out  the 
Chinaman,  and  have  shown  a  very  marked  inclination 
to  exclude  immigrants  from  England.  They  disUke 
the  Kanaka  for  just  the  same  reason — because  he 
suppUes  labour  where  they  wish  to  keep  the  market 
for  themselves.  In  this  case  their  opposition  is  ex- 
ceptionally unreasonable,  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Queensland  sugar-plantations  do  not  tempt  white 
labour.  But  the  so-called  working-man  of  Australia 
is  indififerent  to  the  interests  of  Queensland  if  he 
can  only  keep  the  whole  market  as  a  preserve  to 
himself.  Hence  much  of  his  canting  outcry  about 
"  servile  labour."  It  will  probably  find  an  echo  in 
England,  and  will  be  served  by  the  emotions  of  some 
good  people  of  more  sentiment  than  sense.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  cause  for  looking  sharply  at  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Labour  BiU. 


PARLIAMENTARY  LAST  APPEARANCES. 

THE  party-composition  of  the  next  House  of 
Commons  is  a  matter  of  profound  uncertainty, 
and  it  wiU  remain  so  till  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Prediction  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  is  mere  guess- 
ing, wilder  even  than  those  weather  forecasts  which 
show  how  far  meteorology  is  still  from  being  an  exact 
science,  and  how  little  even  63  Victoria  Street  knows 
of  what  a  day  wiU  bring  forth.  But  the  personal  com- 
position of  the  new  House  is  already  to  a  considerable 
extent  negatively  determined.  The  intentions  of  the 
present  members  for  Irish  constituencies  have  not 
been  made  known.  But  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  members  for  Grreat  Britain,  eighty-eight,  or 
considerably  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  total  number, 
have  decided  not  to  seek  re-election.  Whether  they 
fear  their  fate  too  much,  or  whether  their  desert  is 
small,  or  whether  both  these  considerations  or  neither 
of  them  have  influenced  their  decision,  are  points 
which  cannot  be  precisely  known.  At  a  crisis  such 
as  that  which  will  presently  be  upon  us,  no  Con- 
servative or  Liberal-Unionist  without  good  reason 
should  shrink  from  the  fight,  if  there  be  any  chance 
of  his  doing  good  service  in  it.  Yet,  of  the  eighty- 
eight  retiring  members,  sixty-eight  are  Unionists — 
fifty-eight  Conservatives  and  ten  Liberals — and  only 
twenty  are  Griadstonians.  We  must  hope  that  the 
general  election,  when  it  comes,  will  redress  this  un- 
equally poised  balance ;  and  that  a  large  Radical  con- 
tingent which  has  not  had  the  foresight  to  withdraw 
as  if  voluntarily  will  be  subjected  to  the  compulsory 
process.  It  is  noteworthy  that  forty-six  members,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  eighty-eight  who  are  bidding 
good-bye  to  political  Hfe,  have  had  only  such  ex- 
perience of  it  as  the  present  Parliament  has  given 
them.  It  may  be  that,  like  ]\Ir.  Browning  in  the  con- 
venticle, oppressed  by  "the  pig-of-lead-Uke  weight  of 
"  the  "  prating  men's  "  immense  stupidity,"  their  gorge 
has  risen 

at  the  nonsense  and  stuff  of  it, 
And  saying,  like  Eve,  when  she  plucked  the  apple, 
I  wanted  a  taste,  and  now  there's  enough  of  it, 
They  fling  out  of  (St.  Stephen's)  Chapel, 

or  would  have  done  so  if  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  the  hall  in  which  the  statues  of 
Chatham  and  Burke,  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  contemplate  the 
now  silent  scene  of  thefr  old  eloquence. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proportion  of  retiring  mem- 
bers for  whom  the  experience  of  a  single  Parliament 


has  been  sufficient  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  who  are 
withdrawing  after  public  careers  dating  from  much  more 
distant  periods.  Of  course  the  number  of  members  of 
the  present  House  who  sat  in  earlier  Parliaments 
diminishes  the  further  you  go  back ;  but  not,  we 
imagine,  in  the  proportion  of  the  statistics  of  with- 
drawals lately  published.  It  may  be  that  old  Parlia- 
mentary hands  have  become  hardened  to  their  work, 
and  disciplined  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  are  resolved, 
though  they  may  accept  dismissal,  not  to  release  them- 
selves from  the  service  in  which  they  have  enlisted,  but 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  great  conflict  so  long  as  it,  and 
they,  last.  It  is  encouraging  not  to  miss  from  the 
list  of  non-combatants  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
ViLLiERS,  now  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
to  infer  that  he  will  again  present  himself  to  the  con- 
stituency for  which  he  has  sat  uninterruptedly  for 
fifty-seven  years.  Among  the  members  who  are  closing,, 
or  at  any  rate  interrupting,  their  Parliamentary  career 
— some  of  them,  no  doubt,  for  reasons  quite  justifi- 
able— we  are  glad  not  to  note  any,  in  either  party, 
of  quite  the  first,  scarcely  any  of  even  the  second,  de- 
gree of  Parliamentary  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Selwyn 
Ibbetson  and  Mr.  Cubitt  are  men  whose  retirement 
withdraws  something  from  the  usefulness,  the  respec- 
tability, and  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  than  expected  wiU  have 
its  equivalents  in  the  coming  Parliament.  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley  takes  into  retreat  these  things,  and  some- 
thing more  than  these — a  marked  individuality  which 
will  be  missed  at  a  time  when  members  of  Parliament 
are  more  and  more  according  to  sample.  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley  was  never  a  long  speaker  nor  a  frequent 
speaker,  even  in  the  days  when  he  took  part  in  debate. 
He  was  what  in  the  American  Congress  would  be  called 
a  five-minutes  speaker.  But  he  seldom  rose  without 
saying  something  at  once  pointed  and  to  the  point. 
Without  belonging  to  the  class  of  funny  men  who  suc- 
ceed each  other  generation  after  generation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  handing  down  the  cap  and  beUs 
as  the  Greek  runners  passed  on  the  torch,  he  always 
exhibited  a  keen  wit,  the  essence  of  which  was  a 
refined  and  inteUectuaHzed  good  sense.  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley,  the  oldest  of  the  retiring  members,  has 
forty  years'  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
compared  with  IVIr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is 
a  new  comer  into  politics,  and  a  premature  renouncer 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  in  his  Parliamentary  career  he 
has  Uved  through  fom'teen  administrations  and  under 
seven  Prime  Ministers.  He  has  witnessed  the  party 
combinations  and  transitions  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  promised  to  unite  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  Con- 
servative Administration,  and  which  now  blend  into 
what  is  practically  one  party  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  are  send- 
ing Mr.  Chaplin  down  to  Birmingham  to  support  the 
candidatm-e  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  That  from  such 
a  starting  point  such  a  goal  should  be  reached  seems 
strange  enough  to  those  who  look  only  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  and  justifiable 
when  the  intermediate  stages  are  taken  into  account. 


THE  QUARTERLY  AT  SEA. 

MANY  years  ago — in  the  forties — the  Quarterly 
Review  published  an  article  on  French  fiction, 
on  George  Sand,  Dumas,  Hugo,  and  others.  It  sur- 
veyed the  improper  romances  of  these  authors.  '"  with 
"  a  blush  and  an  excellent  opera-glass."  It  kindly 
condensed  all  the  most  startling,  heinous,  and  original 
inventions  of  Romanticism,  giving  the  naked,  the 
perfectly  naked,  facts,  without  any  drapery  or  mere- 
tricious trimming.    That  was,  indeed,  a  number  of  the 
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Quarterly  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table.  It  was  also, 
naturally,  the  favouiite  reading  of  ingenuous  youth, 
turned  loose  in  a  library,  and  considerably  enlightened 
as  to  a  great  region  of  undreamed-of  possibilities. 

The  Quarterly  has  returned  to  its  old  topic  in  one 
of  the  very  oddest  essays  that  it  ever  published,  "  The 
"  French  Decadence."  There  has  always  been  some- 
thing queer  in  the  Quarterly  literary  studies.  The 
famous  article  on  Jane  Eyre  and  Vanity  Fair 
reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  at  least  two  people, 
a  reviewer  who  admired  Miss  Bronte,  and  an  editor 
who  kept  throwing  cold  water  on  his  enthusiasm.  It 
also  contained  the  amusing  fable  that  INIiss  Bronte 
had  been  governess  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  family,  that  he 
was  Rochester  and  she  was  Jane  Eyre.  Now  the 
article  on  the  "  French  Decadence "  has  its  personal 
remarks,  not  in  good  taste,  and  looking  very  queer  in 
so  solemn  a  place.  The  essay  also  has  its  half-hearted- 
ness.  The  author  comes  out  to  curse  M.  GrUY  de 
Maupassant,  and  does  curse  him  now  and  then ; 
but  it  also  blesses  him  in  a  style  almost  or  alto- 
gether gushing.  If  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
are  readers  of  the  old  school,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  abstain  from  mentioning  this  dangerous  writer  ? 
Carried  away  by  the  applause  of  the  Quarterly, 
Miss  Welbore  of  the  Barrow,  or  Miss  Blanche 
Crowder,  may  peruse  the  Maison  Tellier  (remarkable 
for  its  resemblance  to  the  work  of  an  immoral 
Dickens  !),  and  may  be  not  a  little  horrified.  On 
one  point  the  reviewer  has  quite  made  up  his  mind. 
He  wiU  none  of  Master  Francis,  "  the  shameless 
"  jester,  Rabelais,  whose  finest  wit  sinks  down  and 
"  expires  in  foulest  fancies."  Here  he  (or  she)  blas- 
phemes. The  Master's  finest  wit  is  pretty  distinct 
from  his  rather  careless  talk  ;  the  wit  does  not  expire 
in  "  the  foulest  fancies."  Nor  is  this  great  and 
humane  writer  "  cynical."  His  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  he  has  the  noblest  pities  and  indignations. 
Never  will  we  desert  Master  Francis. 

However,  we  must  return  to  INI.  GrUY  DE  Mau- 
passant, a  topic  less  sympathetic.    It  is  strange  to  find 
a  grave  review  har2:)ing  on  his  private  life,  on  anecdotes 
picked  up  from  the  slums  of  journalism.    The  unfor- 
tunate author,  it  seems,  was  "  a  fresh-colom'ed  athletic 
"  man,"  with  "  a  bull  neck  and  rather  sullen  expres- 
"  sion."    He  is  also  "  a  venal  novelist,"  though  how  he 
was  more  "  venal  "  than  ScoTT  or  Fielding  we  do  not 
understand.     "  He,  too,  worships  the  Grolden  Calf." 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?    The  moral  gentleman  or 
lady  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  did  not 
refuse  Mr.  Murray's  very  liberal  cheque,  we  suppose. 
Is  he,  therefore,  "  venal,"  and  a  worshipper  of  the 
image  of  Apis  in  the  precious  metals  as  erected  by  the 
Beni  Israel  ?    Bosh  !    All  of  us  who  write  for  om-  daily 
bread   are  just   as    venal   as   the  author  of  Notre 
Coeur,    perhaps   more   venal ;   for   he   always  gave 
his   best   labour  to  his  work.     He  did  not  write 
about  the  critical  opinions  which  prevailed  in  Lesbos, 
of  aU  places,  according   to   the  reviewer,  opinions 
which  recommended  a  blend  of  high  art  and  de- 
pravity.    It  may   have   been   so ;   but,  unluckily, 
we  have  none  of  the  criticism  of  Lesbos  before  us, 
and  of  its  art  only  an  immortal  ode  or  two.  We 
know  not  if  the  Lesbian  amateurs  took  morphine  or 
hemp,  which  "  is  violent  and  heady  "  ;  while  morphine 
"  tends,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  to  reverie."  Perhaps 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  took  morphine  and  hemp,  neat 
or  mixed.    But  when  we  read  of  "  those  highly-coloured 
"  and  plague-stricken  artists,  Edgar  Poe,  Baudelaire, 
"  and  William  Blake  "  (not  William  Black),  we  ask 
whether  a  bright  complexion  is  a  symptom  of  plague, 
and  whether  PoE  and  Blake,  of  all  people,  took  hemp 
and  morphine.    "A  longing  after  l^lood"  is  another 
effect  of  hemp  and  morphine.    Some  English  novelists 
must   have  well-stocked  cellars  of  these  stimulants. 


"  With  the  fancies  that  sprang  up  in  him  "  (after  a 
bout  at  hemp),  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  "  combined 
"  the  literary  manners  which  we  suppose  might  pre- 
"  vail  among  Polynesians."     We  are  most  anxious 
to  see  the  Quarterly's  notices  of  Polynesian  literary 
manners.    The  Polynesians  (meaning  the  brown  race, 
not  the  Negroids  nor   the  Malays)  have  excellent 
manners,  but  no  literature.    Mr.  Louis  Stevenson 
vouches  for  their  manners ;  but  what  their  literary 
manners  may  be,  or  how  the  truly  unlucky  M.  GuY 
DE  Maupassant  combined  them  with  fancies,  we  may 
not  divine.     "  Your  exquisite  reason,  dear  knight." 
0  "  Men  and  Hangels,"  who  shall  "  igsplain  "  those 
anthropological  excursions  of  the  Quarterly"^  The 
Parisian,  be  it  known,  does  not  draw  the  line  at 
hemp  and  morphine.     He  also  has   "  little  tables 
"  outside   the   cafes,    holding   not  only  their  tiny 
"  glasses  of  fine  de  cha7i%pagne  (sic),  but  bocks  of 
"  frothing  Bavarian."    That  bocks  of  frothing  Bavarian 
are  "  violent  and  heady,"  like  hemp,  we  may  not  readily 
believe ;  for,  while  we  never  took  a  bock  of  frothing 
hemp  from  the  native  pewter,  we  have  made  experi- 
ments in  "  Bavarian."    They  were  innocuous.    But  a 
tiny  glass  of  fine  de  champagne — what  may  that  be  ? 
Fine  de  champagne,  there  is  an  enigmatic  beverage ! 
Has  the  reviewer  got  brandy  mixed  up  in  her  mind 
with  fin  de  siecle  as  a  new  liquor?    "  Her"  mind,  we 
say,  because  the  truth  has  dawned  on  us — has  it  not 
dawned  on  the  reader  ?    The  reviewer  of  the  fine  de 
champagne  and  of  the  "  gamine  type,"  the  reviewer 
who  knows  all  about  criticism  in  Lesbos — you  divine 
who  she  must  be  ?    She  must  be  OuiDA,  our  own 
OuiDA,  with  all  her  old  knowledge  of  Life  in  its  most 
heady  and  intoxicating  aspects  ;  but  toned  down,  but 
austere,   but   criticizing   French    literature    in  the 
Quarterly  Revieiv.    "Isn't  it  fun?"  as  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Craw'LEY  said  on  a  slightly  analogous  occasion.  Fine 
de  champagne  settles  it — fine  de  champagne,  tarte  a 
la  creme  ! 

The  piece  ends  with  a  moral  aliout  the  French  being 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss.  They  have  always  been  on 
the  verge  of  an  abyss,  if  uncommon  freedom  of  literary 
Polynesian  manners  leads  in  that  direction.  Then* 
literary  manners  have  ever  been  Polynesian.  The 
following  sentence  is  a  pearl : — "  What  is  to  be  said  of 
"  journals  which  advertise,  with  the  most  careless  air, 
"  such  authors  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  denounce, 
"  and  which  extend  to  them  a  disinterested  pity,  if 
"  not  a  qualified  admiration?"  Why,  that  is  just  ex- 
actly what  the  Quarterly  herself  has  been  doing. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  RINANCE. 

IT  would  vastly  simplify  political  controversy  if  every 
disputant  were  as  candid  as  that  Gladstonian 
commentator  on  Sir  William  Harcourt's  recent  joust 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  on  the 
following  morning,  thus  disposed,  by  anticipation,  of 
the  "  inanities"  of  Unionist  criticism.  "  Sir  William 
"  Harcourt,"  said  he,  "  as  everybody  who  knows  any- 
"  thing  about  the  political  world  is  aware,  could  in  a 
"  very  short  time  get  up  any  subject  under  the  sun." 
Now  if  the  advocate  here  is  only  in  a  position  to  assure 
us  that  his  client  accepts  this  account  of  his  claims  to 
be  considered  a  financial  authority,  the  case  is  as  good 
as  settled.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  not  one  of 
"  the  intellectual  giants  who  claim  to  monopolize  the 
"  mind  and  culture  of  the  nation  " — if  we  must  blush- 
ingly  accept  this  descript  ion  of  the  Unionist  party — who 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  contesting  the  proposition 
above  quoted.  We  have  never  met  with  any  one  stupid 
enough  to  hold  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a  stupid 
man,  that  his  intelligence  is  incapable  of  grasping  ar- 
guments or  his  memory  of  retaining  facts,  that  he  is 
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unable  to  add  up  a  column  of  figures  correctly,  or  even 
that  those  principles  of  finance  which  have  been  so 
often  explained  to  him  by  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  without  silencing  his  criticisms 
simply  "go  in  at  one  ear  and  come  out  at  the  other," 
instead  of  failing  from  a  totally  different  cause  to  effect 
a  lodgment  in  his  brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  every  competent  judge  that  the  member 
for  Derby  is  a  very  able  man  indeed  ;  it  is  the  belief 
of  most  people  that  he  could,  as  is  claimed  for  him, 
"  get  up  any  subject  under  the  sun,  in  a  very  short 
"  time"  indeed;  and  it  is  the  strong  suspicion  of  not 
a  few  of  them  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which 
he  has  got  up  the  subject  of  finance.  And  the 
besinninsf  and  end  of  those  criticisms  which  are 
absurdly  called  "  abuse  of  him "  is  that  the  learn- 
ing which  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  on  matters  of 
finance  exhibits  the  limitations  inseparable  from  its 
origin.  As  to  its  positive  characteristics,  they  are  also 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  result  from  the  compara- 
tively brief  application  of  a  vigorous,  but  by  no  means 
subtle,  mind  to  a  hitherto  unfamiliar  subject.  No 
more  than  this  has  ever  been  said  in  disparagement  of 
Sir  Wn,LiAM  Harcourt's  financial  exercitations ;  but 
on  any  question — determinable  by  authority  only,  and 
not  by  demonstration — on  which  his  opinion  is  in  con- 
flict with  Mr.  Goschen's,  to  say  this  is  surely  to  say 
enough. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  traverse 
the  whole  of  the  well-trodden  ground  covered  by  the 
standing  controversy  between  the  two  financiers ;  the 
less  so,  indeed,  that,  albeit  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  never  before,  perhaps,  so  destructively 
dealt  with  his  opponent's  criticisms,  we  are  not  so  san- 
guine as  to  suj)pose  that  we  have  heard  them  for  the  last 
time.  But  it  is  not  uninterestincr  to  remark  how  com- 
plete  an  explanation  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  other- 
wise unaccountable  persistence  in  his  favourite  objection 
to  Mr.  GtOSCHEn's  finance  is  furnished  by  the  considera- 
tions set  forth  above.  The  besetting  weakness  of  the 
all-round  genius  who  can  "  get  up  any  subject  under  the 
"  sun  in  a  very  short  time  "  is  this — -that  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  attains  to  the  contemplation  of  his  subject  as  a 
whole,  and  hence  that,  though  he  may  individually 
master  many  or  all  of  its  principles,  he  is  unable  to 
co-ordinate  them,  or,  when  two  of  them  come  into 
conflict,  to  perceive  which  of  the  two  is  entitled,  on  the 
authority  of  some  princijile  higher  than  either,  to  limit 
the  other.  This  defect  is  amusingly  obvious  in  Sir 
William's  complaints  of  the  suspension  of  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  is  dimly  conscious 
that  the  making  of  this  payment  is  not  a  matter  of 
such  sacred  duty  but  that  it  may  be  suspended  to 
meet  certain  national  emergencies  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  unconscious  of  a  truth  which  is 
the  only  justification  of  its  suspension  in  1885-86. 
"\Miat  he  does  not  see  is  that  the  justifying  plea  in  this 
instance  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  higher  general 
proposition,  which  is  equally  available  for  the  defence 
of  ]Mr.  GtOSCHEn's  suspension  of  the  payment  in  1887-8. 
That  general  proposition  is  simply  this : — that  the 
claims  of  the  Fund  must  yield  to  those  which  arise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  necessity  of  incurring 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  naval  or  military  pur- 
poses. Sir  William  Harcourt  will  hardly,  we  presume, 
contend  that  if  he  had  clapped  on  an  addition  to 
the  Income-tax  in  1886-7,  to  defray,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  expenses  of  the  Soudan  war,  Mr.  GtOSCHEN 
would  have  been  bound  in  the  following  year  to  pay 
the  Sinking  Fund  before  relieving  the  Income-tax- 
payer. And  it  is  the  merest  pedantry  to  attempt  to 
draw  any  distinction  between  raising  the  Income-tax 
for  war  purposes  and  maintaining  it  at  a  war  figure 
because  the  general  requirements  of  a  war-deranged 
Budget  forbid  its  reduction.    If  the  Income-taxpayer 


got  no  relief  from  his  increased  burdens  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  second  Gladstone  Administration, 
that  was  more  due  to  the  Egy[)tian  adventures  of  that 
heaven-born  body  than  to  anything  else ;  and  Mr. 
Goschen  coming  to  the  Treasury  and  finding  the  tax 
at  Sd.  was  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  principle 
to  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  appeals. 

Another  example  of  that  insufficient  generalization 
from  severally  apprehended  principles,  which  is  a 
natural  incident  of  "  getting  up  subjects  in  a  very 
"  short  time,"  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  William's  complaints 
of  Mr.  Goschen's  estimates  of  revenue.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  observation — though  it 
is  too  broadly  and  crudely  stated — that  "  a  surplus  is 
"  not  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
"  chequer,"  because  "  the  principle  has  hitherto  been  to 
"  ask  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes  only  what  is 
"  wanted  for  the  needs  of  the  year  ;  and,  if  you  take 
"  more  than  you  want,  it  is  nothing  to  boast  of."  The 
remark  misses  Mr.  Goschen,  whose  estimates  have 
hitherto  been  singularly  accurate,  and  hits,  if  any  one, 
an  eminent  Liberal  financier  and  former  colleague  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  was  suspected  of  delibe- 
rately "  taking  more  than  he  wanted "  in  order  to 
manufactm'e  fictitious  surpluses.  But,  again,  this  par- 
ticular maxim,  whomsoever  it  may  hit,  can  be  sub- 
sumed under  a  general  proposition  which  "  gets  home  " 
on  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself  when  engaged  in 
cavilling  at  Mr.  Goschen's  preference  of  borrowing  to 
taxation  for  the  uncertain  requirements  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Act.  Seeing  that  the  exact  amount  of  these 
requirements  in  any  given  year  is  incapable  of  exact 
forecast,  the  preference  in  question  need  not  surely 
have  so  shocked  Mr.  Goschen's  critic.  "  Which," 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  is  the  wiser 
"  course,  to  put  taxes  upon  the  people,  or  to  borrow  a 
"  portion  of  the  money  as  the  contractor  requires  it, 
"  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  putting  on  taxes, 
"  the  money  derived  from  which  might  not  be  wanted 
"  at  all  ?  "  If  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  only  thought 
out  and  applied  his  own  principles  of  "  asking  from 
"  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes  only  what  is  wanted 
"  for  the  needs  of  the  year,"  he  could  not  possibly  have 
attacked  those  borrowings  under  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  which  this  principle  so  exactly  justifies.  But  that 
is  the  worst  of  getting  up  subjects  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  one  thing  which  you  leave  yourself  no 
leisure  to  do  is  to  digest  your  learning  and  view  your 
principles  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

As  to  the  really  serious  part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
speech — the  part  which  was  really  meant  for  the  ear  of  the 
British  elector,  who,  he  knows,  cares  not  a  doit  about  the 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund — we  would  rather  not 
discuss  it.  The  Socrates  of  Platonic  dialogue  devotes 
a  good  deal  of  what  an  undergraduate  once  described  as 
"  misdirected  ingenuity  "  to  the  proof  of  the  thesis  that 
there  is  a  "  science  of  justice"  which  may,  and  indeed 
must,  be  studied  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  act  justly. 
Let  us  fervently  hope  that  the  Platonic  Socrates  was 
right;  for  in  that  case  Sir  William's  assertion  that 
Mr.  Goschen  has  distributed  his  surpluses  "  mainly  to 
"  the  advantage  of  the  wealthier  classes  "  would  lose 
its  most  painful  aspect.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
describe  its  perversion  of  the  truth  as  grossly  immoral, 
we  should  be  able  to  dismiss  it  with  the  more  lenient 
epithet  of  unscientific.  And  more — we  should  feel 
sure  that,  as  soon  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  added 
"  justice"  to  those  subjects  which  he  gets  up  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  would  not  take  him  more  than,  say,  a 
week's  study  at  the  outside  to  learn  that  to  expend 
nine  millions  sterling  in  reduction  of  Income-tax  and 
relief  of  local  rates  is  not  to  be  described  with  accuracy 
as  distributing  that  sum  "  mainly  to  the  advantage  of 
"  the  wealthier  classes." 
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CERTAINTY  IN  CRITICISM. 

MANATOLE  FEANCE,  announcing  in  his  new 
•  volume  of  La  Vie  Litteraire  that  there  is  no 
science  of  criticism,  brings  a  fresh  proof  of  his  great 
argument.  Peoj^le  accept  a  renowned  writer  on  trust, 
but  do  not  recognize  him,  and  even  laugh  at  him  if  his 
work  is  unsigned.  They  rave  about  his  "  style,"  and 
only  know  it  when  it  bears  his  name.  Some  years  ago, 
in  a  French  military  examination,  a  page  of  unsigned 
prose  was  set  for  an  exercise  in  dictation.  The  news- 
papers laughed  at  the  prose.  Where  did  it  come  from ; 
where  did  the  gallant  soldiers  unearth  it ;  whence 
sprang  these  ridiculous  phrases  ?  Well,  they  were  by 
^MlCHELET,  part  of  his  description  of  France,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  volume.  ''  Cette  page  est  admirable,  mais, 
"  pour  etre  admiree,  faut-il  encore  qu'elle  soit  signee." 
Admirers  of  Michelet  were  among  those  who  ridiculed 
the  supposed  military  writer.  Oddly  enough,  near  two 
hundred  years  ago  a  military  writer  was  taken  in 
the  same  trap.  In  1703,  Charles  Buenaby  pub- 
lished his  Love  Betrayed,  partly  founded  on  Twelfth 
Night,  and  containing  some  fifty  lines  from  that 
comedy.  Burnaby  says  in  his  preface : — "  Tho'  a 
"  mihtary  critic  did  me  the  honour  to  say  I  had 
"  taken  all  from  Shakspeare,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
"  lines  would  be  easily  known  without  my  notes  of 
"  distinction  " — inverted  commas.  Colonel  Henry 
Esmond  was  at  that  time  writing  for  the  press ;  but 
probably  he  was  not  the  mihtary  critic  who  recognized 
Shakspeare  in  Burnaby.  In  the  same  way,  one  has 
known  a  critic  complain  of  a  passage  in  a  modern  poem 
as  un-Grreek,  whereas  it  was  a  translation  from  Homer. 

These  trifles,  and  the  fact  that  peojile  do  not  re- 
cognize even  a  marked  style,  but  constantly  attribute 
unsigned  work  to  the  wrong  person,  go  to  prove 
M.  Anatole  France's  general  theory.  Criticism  is 
founded  on  the  assent  of  tradition  and  the  ages. 
They  have  recognized  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shak- 
speare as  excellent.  Yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  majority  of  literary  persons  could  not  tell  an 
"  unseen  "  piece  of  Quintus  Smyrn^us  from  Homer's 
work,  and  would  cheerfully  accept  a  screed  of  Nat 
Lee  for  Shakspeare,  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
the  less  famous  author,  as  long  as  the  names  were 
concealed.  But  this  only  proves  that  the  majority  of 
literary  persons  "  do  not  even  understand  their  own 
"silly  business."  "  Les  oeuvres  que  tout  le  monde 
"  admire  sont  celles  que  personne  n'examine,"  says 
M.  France,  with  a  memory  of  what  Voltaire  observed 
concerning  Dante.  Surely  it  is  straining  a  point  to 
say  that  nobody  "  examines "  Homer,  to  add  that 
every  one  is  the  sport  and  dupe  of  tradition  and  of 
fashion.  The  majority  are  in  this  case  ;  the  remnant 
keep  their  own  ojoinions,  and  are  the  salt  of  the  literary 
earth.  We  go  on  admiring  the  same  things,  M. 
France  says,  but  for  different  reasons.  Homer  was 
praised,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  observing  the 
laws  of  the  epic.  We  praise  him,  M.  France  remarks, 
"  for  the  primitive  and  barbarous  character  which  we 
"  think  we  find  in  him."  We  must  be  very  queer 
critics  if  we  do.  Homer  is  no  more  barbarous  and 
primitive  than  he  possesses  "  the  garrulous  god  inno- 
"cence"  which  j\Irs.  Browning  attributes  to  him, 
whatever  Mrs.  Browning  may  have  meant.  Homer 
lives  because  he  presents  the  most  admirable  pictures 
of  human  life  and  of  the  world,  just  as  other  poets  live 
for  the  same  reason.  He  combines  nobility,  which  is 
not  barbarous,  with  simplicity,  which  is  not  primitive, 
as  far  as  we  know ;  but  about  les  primitifs  we  really 
know  nothing.  "  Our  ideas  will  appear  ridiculous, 
"perhaps,  in  two  hundred  years;  for,  after  all,  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  barbarousness  and  primitive- 
"  ness  of  Homer  are  among  eternal  verities."  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot.  These  verities  began  aliout  the 
time  of  Wolf— not  that  he  was  a  behever  in  them, 


for  he  thought  that  a  much  more  primitive  and 
barbarous  Homer  lay  behind  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
"  Every  literary  opinion  may  easily  be  combated  by  the 
"  opposite  opinion."  Does  the  opinion  that  Homer 
gives  a  simple  and  noble  view  of  a  glorious  age,  of  a 
brilliant  Hfe,  really  admit  of  contradiction  ?  That  is 
the  essence  of  criticism  about  him,  and  these  verities 
are  eternal,  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Aristotle 
and  Longinus. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  HASTINGS. 

THERE  is  no  such  glut  of  the  commodity  of  plain 
speech  in  the  political  market  that  one  can  weU 
afford  to  complain  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  speaking 
his  mind  on  the  policy  of  retaliation  in  defiance  of  the 
"  Rabbis  "  of  the  Free-trade  scripture.  It  was  sound 
advice,  too — at  any  rate,  in  this  particular  connexion, 
and,  indeed,  in  such  connexion  a  doctrine  very  neces- 
sary for  these  times — which  Lord  Salisbury  addressed 
to  his  hearers  at  Hastings,  "  not  to  care  two  straws 
"  whether  you  are  orthodox  or  not,  but  to  form  your 
"  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense." 
So  that  our  only  criticism  upon  the  above-mentioned 
deliverances  of  the  Prime  Minister  applies  not  to  their 
theoretical  value,  but  to  their  practical  bearing  on  the 
existing  political  situation.  A  statesman  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  position  may  be  as  "heterodox"  as  he 
pleases  in  his  pious  opinions  on  economical  points  for  all 
that  we  care  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  enunciate 
these  opinions  before  a  popular  audience  in  the  same 
breath  with  a  confession  that  you  have  not  the  courage 
of  them.  If  retaliation  is  ever  to  become  a  practical 
policy  at  all,  two  things  must  surely  be  made  condi- 
tions of  its  application.  The  British  industry  which 
has  suffered  most  from  Free-trade  must  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits,  and  the  foreign  country  which 
has  injured  us  most  by  a  protective  system  must  not 
be  exempted  from  its  reprisals.  Hence,  for  a  Minister 
to  say  that  he  is  abstractedly  in  favour  of  a  retaliatory 
policy,  but  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  apply  it 
either  for  the  protection  of  the  British  agriculturist  or 
for  attack  on  the  American  producer,  is  to  say  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  As  to  the  suggestion  that, 
though  we  cannot  raise  the  price  of  food  or  of  raw 
material,  we  might  tax  articles  of  luxury  coming  from 
other  countries  than  the  United  States,  such  as  "  wine 
"  or  silk  or  spirits,  or  gloves  or  lace,"  or  what  not,  how 
would  it  work  in  practice  ?  "WTiat  does  it  mean  for  the 
class  dependent  on  the  industry  which  is  not  to  be  pro- 
tected ?  Why,  it  means  that  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  agricultural  land,  after  having  had  the  profits  of 
their  industry  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point  in  order  to 
supply  the  artisan  of  the  town  with  cheap  food,  are 
now  to  be  still  further  taxed  on  such  few  luxuries  as 
still  remain  to  them,  in  order  to  force  a  way  for  him 
into  new  markets. 

It  is  a  more  congenial  task  to  us  to  pass  on  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  observations  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
Irish  demands,  and  Gladstonian  engagements.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy's  recent  remark — a  remark  reflecting 
all  the  winning  naivete  of  that  social  role  for  which  he 
was  cast  by  his  late  leader — to  the  effect  that  "  We  do 
"  not  want  separation  :  we  only  want  the  position  of 
"  Canada,"  has  never  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  it. 
We  ourselves  would  be  quite  satisfied  that  they  should 
have  that  "position" — calculated  in  degrees  of  longi- 
tude— if  it  were  possible.  But,  as  Ireland  lies  only  a 
few,  instead  of  a  few  thousand,  miles  to  the  west  of 
England,  the  most  important  pohtical  element  in  the 
"  position  of  Canada"  is  not  predicable  of  hers.  Add 
to  this  the  not  unimportant  political  element  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  Canada  has 
not  got,  but  which  Ireland  is  to  have,  and  Mr.  JuSTiN 
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McCarthy's  further  implied  claim  on  behalf  of  Ireland 
that  she  should  enjoy  Canada's  right  of  maintaining  a 
mihtia  and  of  excluding  English  manufactures,  if  she 
chooses,  by  her  fiscal  legislation,  for  the  first  time 
reveals  to  us  the  full  attractions  of  its  shrinking 
modesty.  As  Lord  Salisbury  has  excellently  well  put 
it,  the  Home  Rule  scheme,  as  now  presented  to  us  by 
the  nominal  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  "  offers  to  Ireland 
"  the  maximum  of  independence,  and  to  England  the 
"  minimum  of  rehef." 

No  more  than  a  word  is  needed  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  incidental  reply  to  Sir  William  Haecourt 
and  Lord  Eosebery.  In  a  political  world  less  largely 
divided  between  demagogues  and  their  dupes  it  could 
not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  reply 
to  a  charge  of  inciting  to  civil  war.  In  the  poH- 
tical  world  that  now  is,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
superfluous.  As  long  as  there  are  people  of  too 
confused  conceptions  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  creation  of  a  danger  and  the  warning  that 
it  exists — and  nearly  the  whole  of  Sir  William  Har- 
COURT's  speech  was  based  upon  the  cynical  assumption 
that  this  confusion  is  very  widespread— -it  cannot  but 
be  worth  the  while  of  a  Minister  to  repel  formally  such 
calumnious  misrepresentation  of  his  words.  And  Lord 
Salisbury's  rebuttal  is  distinct,  decisive,  and  explana- 
tory enough  to  deserve  to  do,  what  it  certainly  will 
fail  to  do — that  is,  to  silence  the  calumniators. 


TWO  SONGS,  TWO  SUPPERS. 

"  rr^WO  songs,  two  suppers "  is  as  good  jingle  as 
JL  "  One  man,  one  vote,"  and  it  is  better  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any 
argument  at  all  for  One  man,  one  vote,  except  such 
argument  as  goes  to  establish,  not  the  arrangement 
which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  sought  to  make  the  House 
of  Commons  accept  last  Wednesday,  but  something 
quite  different  and  immensely  larger.  ]\Ir.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  like  all  members  of  his  party,  and  we  fear  like 
some  members  of  other  parties  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  say,  denounced  plural  voting  as  an  anomaly, 
and  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  wiU 
venture,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
to  say  that  the  direct  contrary  of  this  is  the  fact.  He 
may  make  a  new  constitution  if  he  likes,  and  then  his 
desire  to  avoid  anomalies  will  insist  that,  if  one  man 
is  only  to  have  one  vote,  every  vote  shall  have  an  ex- 
actly equal  fractional  power  in  the  constitution  of  Par- 
liament. That  is  to  say,  we  must  not  merely  have  single 
voting,  but  manhood  voting  ;  not  merely  manhood  vot  ing, 
but  equal  electoral  districts  ;  not  merely  equal  electoral 
districts,  but  proportional  rejoresentation  as  well — the 
only  possible  means  whereby  every  vote  shall  have  as 
much  value  as,  and  no  more  value  than,  any  other. 
Until  these  latter  refinements  are  introduced  the  adop- 
tion of  strictly  single  voting  would,  as  Mr.  Goschen 
effectively  enough  showed  in  part,  merely  increase 
anomalies,  would  facilitate  juggling  and  gerrymander- 
ing. It  was  inevitable  that  much  of  the  debate  should 
turn — as  much  of  every  debate  now  always  must  turn 
— on  Ireland,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  thorough  carrying- 
out  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  principles  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  the  Nationalist  Gladstonian  party  in 
that  country.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  the 
question  an  Irish  one.  We  wiU  pin  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
down  to  his  constitutional  argument.  He  alleges  the 
objection  made,  and,  as  we  think,  rightly  made,  to  intro- 
ducing the  dual  vote  ;  but  he  fails  to  see  that  this  makes 
against  him,  not  for  him.  To  give  two  votes  nominatim 
to  any  individual  as  an  individual  is  as  much  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as  to  restrict  him  to  one. 
The  Constitution  has  always  looked  at  constituencies, 
not  at  individuals,  and  has  considered  the  representa- 
tives of  shires  and  boroughs  as  representing  the  free- 


holders, householders,  or  what  not,  of  the  district,  or 
place,  not  as  representing  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry. 
There  being  no  natural  incapacity  in  a  man  for  being 
freeholder  or  householder  in  more  places  than  one, 
there  should  be,  and  has  been,  no  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  his  voting  for  more  knights  or  burgesses  than 

one.    As  for  the  celebrated  Mr.      (we  had 

almost  let  slip  the  name,  familiar  to  every  Oxford  man, 
of  the  college  don  who  acquired  and  used  eighteen 
different  qualifications  in  1 874),  he  was  of  course  trotted 
out  once  more  on  Wednesday.  We  need  only  borrow 
the  quotation  of  the  Jesuit,  and  say,  "  Go  thou  and  do 
"  likewise."  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  Glad- 
stonian who  has  patriotism  and  activity  enough  from 
investing   his   savings   with   as  much  judgment  as 

Mr.      did,  and  bestirring  himself  on  the 

polling  days  with  vigour  equal  to  his. 

The  fact  is  that — to  play  cards  on  table — every- 
body knows  that,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Uni- 
versity seats,  we  should  hear  nothing  from  Gladstonians 
about  plural  voting  if  a  majority  of  the  plural  voters 
were  not  notoriously  against  them.  Not,  let  us  hasten 
to  say,  that  the  plural  vote  is  necessarily  a  privilege  of 
wealth  or  class.  A  peer  of  the  realm  has  no  vote,  a 
millionaire  who  chose  to  live  in  hotels  would  have  none, 
and  would  have  only  one  if  he  had  but  one  house ; 
while  a  small  greengrocer  might  without  difficulty  have 
three,  for  a  shop  in  the  City,  a  dwelling-house  in  a 
suburb,  and  a  market-garden  in  Kent  or  Essex.  But 
no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the  plural  voters  are  men  of  more 
or  less  means,  more  or  less  position,  more  or  less  edu- 
cation, and  in  such  men  Gladstonians  know  their 
truceless  enemies.  We  should  hear  nothing  about 
the  wickedness  of  voting  for  a  place  of  business 
as  well  as  a  place  of  residence  if  men  of  business 
had  not,  as  a  rule,  gone  "  Tory,"  just  as  we  should 
hear  nothing  of  the  wickedness  of  University  repre- 
sentation if  one  University  had  not  unseated  Mr. 
Gladstone's  self,  and  the  other  had  not  shown  an  abso- 
lute determination  not  to  seat  his  followers.  Besides, 
we  are  too  amiable  to  wish  to  plunge  poor  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  in  a  deeper  sea  of  anomalies  than  that  from 
which  he  strives  to  escape.  For  instance,  it  used  to 
be  an  argument  of  those  whom  he  would,  we  sujipose, 
claim  as  his  political  ancestors,  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation went  together.  Is  he  prepared  to  make  the 
plural  voter  tax-free  in  respect  of  all  the  qualifications 
on  which  he  may  not  vote  ? 


THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

THE  most  touchy  Irish  patriot  can  hardly  feel 
honestly  injured  when  the  Unionist  finds  some 
amusement  in  noting  that  the  rejection  of  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  was  moved  on  Thursda}^  night 
by  a  member  who  has  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Committee.  Nor  should  we 
think  it  reasonable  in  this  same  hypothetical  most 
touchy  patriot  to  affect  indignation  at  any  Unionist 
satisfaction  with  the  circumstances  which  have  thrown 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  on  IMr.  Sexton.  The  ill- 
health  of  INIr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  not  one  of  those 
same  circumstances.  No  Unionist  has  ever  wished  for 
the  absence  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  But  the  business  which 
is  imposing,  and  seeming  not  unlikely  to  continue  to 
impose,  on  ]\'Ir.  Dillon  that  neglect  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties  with  which  he  has  been  reproached  by 
Mr.  Healy,  that  business  which  is  also  detaining  Mr. 
Healy  at  Dublin  to  taunt  Mr.  Dillon,  is  the  symptom 
of  a  form  of  indisposition  at  which  the  Unionist  can 
indicate  his  satisfaction  without  indecency.  Its  in- 
fluence is  wholly  for  good.  The  great  fight  for  freedom 
from  Mr.  Healy's  dictation  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
Walsh  and  for  the  control  of  the  Freeman  will  not  be 
a  subject  of  lament  on  the  Ministerial  side,  as  long  as 
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it  keeps  Messrs.  DiLLON  and  Healy  on  the  floor  at 
Dublin,  and  makes  it  more  convenient  for  Mr.  O'Brien 
to  lecture  on  the  Irish  language  at  Cork,  while  the 
tyrant  Saxons'  brutal  police  preserve  him  fi'om  the 
cudgels  of  the  Parnellite,  than  to  come  to  London  till 
he  sees  how  matters  mil,  to  use  his  own  lingo,  "  even- 
"  tuate  "  in  the  office  of  the  Freeman,  and  in  the  court 
of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs.  It  is  a  fiuther  subject  of, 
we  trust,  not  illegitimate  pleasure  to  the  Unionist  to 
remark  that  the  conflict  which  is  absorbing  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Brien  has  a  manifestly  damping  effect 
on  his  English  allies.  They  actiially  fell  back,  and  left 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

A  debate  which  on  the  Opposition  side  began  with 
the  exasperating  fluency  of  JMi".  Sexton  and  ended 
with  the  teasing  glibness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
and  which  between  these  two  had  nothing  better  to 
show  (on  the  Opposition  side,  of  course)  than  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  is  at  once  defined 
as  of  no  importance.  The  fight  was  too  hollow. 
An  impartial  hearer  might  have  been  incHned  to 
praise  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  for  possessing  more 
cogency  than  the  gentleman  who  delivered  it  was 
aware  of.  Such  a  critic  might  well  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  Mr.  Sexton  is  right  in  the  reasons 
alleged  for  his  opposition  to  the  Bill,  it  is  a  bad  and 
unfair  one ;  while,  if  he  is  wrong,  there  is  something 
exceedingly  rash  in  the  whole  policy  of  granting  Local 
Government.  What  we  are  very  sure  of  is  that  our 
enlightened  judicial-minded  critic  would  not  have 
blamed  ]Mr.  Sexton  for  recei\dng  a  liberal  measure  in  a 
very  grudging  spirit.  All  that  part  of  the  measure  to 
which  Mr.  Sexton  objected  has  been  carefully  introduced 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  ]\Ir.  Sexton's  friends 
under  a  degree  of  control  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  use  their  powers  of  Local 
Government  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. We  will  not  submit  to  be  accused  of  a  maudlin 
tenderness  for  Irish  Nationalists,  but  we  do  think  that 
there  is  something  more  than  Austrian  in  the  com- 
plaint that  they  will  not  be  effusively  grateful  for  the 
pickle.  The  Milanese  were  asked  to  pay  for  the  rods, 
but  they  were  not  expected  to  express  a  grateful 
admiration  of  their  toughness  and  elasticity.  There- 
fore, unless  it  is  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
no  Irish  Nationalist  is  to  be  allowed  to  speak  from 
his  own  point  of  view  (we  can  conceive  of  much  worse 
"safeguards"  than  this,  by  the  way),  it  seems  ex- 
cessive to  complain  that  Mr.  Sexton  objected  to  things 
which  were  put  in  precisely  because  it  was  known  that 
aU  his  tribe  would  think  them  open  to  objection. 

The  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
however  much  it  may  have  differed  from  INIi-.  Sexton's, 
resembled  it  in  this — that  it  went  near  to  prove  more 
than  the  speaker  can  have  intended.    The  Attorney- 
General  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that,  if  those 
parts  of  the  Bill  to  which  the  Nationalists  take  excep- 
tion are  removed,  life   in  Ireland  will  soon  become 
intolerable  to  all  the  loyal  minority,  and  to  every  man 
of  means  who  does  not  take  care  to  put  himself  right 
with  the  new  masters  of  the  country.    To  give  real 
power  to  such  bodies  as  the  County  Councils  will 
•assuredly  be  would  put  the  whole  local  business  of 
Ireland  under   the   kind   of  financial  management 
which  is  now  being  revealed  by  the  Freeman  dispute. 
Every  barony  would  have  its  local  Healy,  its  local 
Dr.  Walsh,  and  the  two  would  find  some    "  ^Irs. 
"  O'Connor's  shares  "  with  which  to  bear  down  aU  oppo- 
sition.   Therefore,  there  must  be  checks  of  various 
kinds  to  control  the  local  Healys  and  Walshes.  So 
much  is  clear,  and  we  need  go  no  further ;  for,  if  we 
did,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  asking  the  Attorney- 
General  questions  which  might  easily  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  prolonged  and  inopportune  discussion. 


THE  AMATEUR  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THE  competition  for  the  amateur  championship  of  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  of  Scotland  was  played  last 
week  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  South-East  of  England,  and 
won  by  an  Englishman.  The  arena  was  the  Uiiks  of  the 
St.  George's  Club  at  Sandwich  ;  the  victor  was  Mr.  John 
Ball,  junior,  of  Hoylake.  It  will  be  no  surprise  either  to 
Mr.  Ball  or  to  the  many  whom  he  has  beaten  to  see  him  in 
position  of  amateur  champion.  It  has  twice  happened  to 
him  before.  Two  others  since  the  institution  of  the  amateur 
championship  have  won  it  twice  ;  but  by  this  third  victory 
Mr.  Ball  has  established  a  record.  Yet  this  is  not  his 
greatest  record  ;  for  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since 
he  defeated  all  comers  in  the  open  championship  at  Prest- 
wich — a  feat  no  other  amateur  has  done.  So,  if  golf  be  a 
great  and  good  game,  Mr.  Ball  is  unquestionably  a  great 
and  good  man. 

It  will  have  been  a  more  natural  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  Cinque  Port  town  shordd 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Beyond  question  it  was 
a  worthy  battlefield — in  some  features,  such  as  bunkers, 
unequalled.  The  topped  ball  sufi"ers  fearful  things.  Length 
of  carry  from  the  "  tee "  is  the  quahty  which  St.  George 
especially  bore  in  his  foreseeing  eye  when  he  laid  out  the 
golf-links  at  Sandwich.  He  did  not  care  so  greatly  for  that 
quality  of  straightness  which  St.  Andrew  evidently  deemed 
more  admirable.  St.  George's  course  is  wide — the  paradise 
of  the  long  driver- — the  more  celestial-seeming  to  him,  by 
contrast,  that  it  is  the  short  driver's  purgatory.  The  weather 
previous  to  the  late  contest  had  not  been  kind- — April  had 
brought  no  showers.  All  through  the  competition  week 
the  sun  blazed  gloriously  out  of  a  blue  sky,  and  the  east 
wmd  made  players  and  putting-greens  parched  and  thirsty. 
The  balls  slipped  past  the  holes  as  though  on  a  surface  of 
glass,  and  a  shot  or  two  on  the  putting-green  was  lost  with 
fearful  ease  before  the  recording  eye  of  men  with  note-books 
and  men  with  cameras.  But  the  gallery  was  a  well- 
behaved  gallery,  though  Sassenach,  and  though  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  had  put  on  a  special  train  from 
London. 

Competitors  were  fairly  divided,  internationally,  and  the 
final  day  found  the  interest  well  kept  up  with  a  Scotsman 
and  an  Englishman  meeting  in  each  match  of  the  semi-final 
tie.  Mr.  Laidlay  had  to  meet  Mr.  Hilton,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour  to  meet  Mr.  Ball.  In  the  previous  heat,  Mr. 
Laidlay  had  beaten  Mr.  F.  A.  Fairlie,  the  winner  of  the 
Tuesday's  competition,  open  to  all  amateurs,  for  the  St. 
George's  Challenge  Vase.  Mr.  Fairlie  was  Spring  medallist 
at  St.  Andrews,  too,  and  full  of  recent  triumphs  at 
Wimbledon.  But  Mr.  Laidlay,  last  year's  amateur  cham- 
pion, did  not  find  him  in  his  best  form,  and,  playing  finely, 
gave  him  a  decisive  beating.  Mr.  Laidlay  has  not  been  in  his 
finest  game  of  late  ;  but  he  now  seemed  to  be  coming  to  his 
form,  and  many  thought  that  he  would  defeat  Mr.  Hilton.  AU 
through  the  tournament  Mr.  Hilton,  who  had  a  fortunate 
draw,  had  been  going  on  velvet  and  scoring  easy  wins  with 
remarkably  low  rounds.  He  found  Mr.  Laidlay  in  much 
less  severe  form  than  the  latter  had  shown  against  Mr. 
Fail-he,  and  the  Englishman  won  with  great  ease.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Ball  was  playing  a  very  remarkable  match  with 
Mr.  Balfour.  Throughout  the  competition  Mr.  Ball's 
matches  were  remarkable.  Three  of  them  seemed  prac- 
tically over  at  the  ninth  hole,  yet  each  of  the  three  was 
won  only  by  a  putt  at  the  eighteenth  hole.  In  his  very 
first  fight  against  Mr.  Stuart  the  latter,  playing  perfectly, 
won  four  holes  on  the  outward  journey.  Then  Mr.  Ball, 
who  had  seemed  to  be  golfing  sleepily,  awoke  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case,  and,  taking  every  advantage  of  mistakes  which 
occurred  more  fi-equently  than  they  should  in  the  play  of 
so  well  regulated  a  golfer  as  Mr.  Stuart,  won  the  match  at 
the  last  hole.  On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Ball  had  to  meet 
Mr.  Mure-Fergusson,  and  a  dmg-dong  fight  found  them  all 
even  with  three  holes  to  play,  of  which  Mr.  Ball  won  the 
next  two,  and  the  match  by  two  and  one  to  play.  In  the 
afternoon  he  met  Mr.  Horace  Hutchmson.  The  Sandwich 
course  is  wide;  but  on  theoutgomgitwasnotsuflicientlywide 
for  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  played  impartially  on  either  side 
of  it  until  Mr.  Ball  was  four  up  and  seven  to  play.  But 
from  this  point  Mr.  Hutchmson  grew  straighter  and  Mr. 
Ball  less  exact,  so  that  to  halve  the  last  hole  and  win  the 
match,  Mr.  Ball  had  to  hole  a  very  missable  putt.  His 
match  with  Mr.  Balfour  was  yet  more  singular.  At  the 
fifth  hole  Mr.  Balfora-  was  three  up.    Mr.  Ball  then  won 
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seven  holes  in  succession,  at  the  last  of  which  he  holed  a 
thii-ty-yard  putt,  and  thereby  won  a  hole,  of  which  he  had 
by  far  the  worse.  With  a  nice  feeling  that  Providence  was 
interfering  imduly,  he  topped  his  drive  to  the  next,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  consequently  won,  and  followed  up  this  success 
so  well,  that  at  the  seventeenth  hole  they  stood  all  even, 
with  one  to  play.  Mr.  Balfour  played  the  hole  rather 
weakly,  though  with  luck  somewhat  against  him  in  the 
hes,  and  Mr.  Ball  won  it  with  a  faultless  four.  So  on  both 
matches  the  Sassenach  was  victorious,  and  the  final  tie  was 
in  dispute  between  two  members  of  one  Club — the  Royal 
Liverpool.  This  fact  robbed  the  finish  of  much  of  its 
interest,  except  to  those  personally  implicated.  Yet  there 
was  a  certain  interest  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Mr.  Ball  is 
rather  older  than  Mr.  Hilton;  they  have  played  a 
deal  together  ;  it  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Ball  was 
Mr.  Hilton's  tutor.  Upon  the  whole,  and  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Ball  has  had  the  vipper  hand  with  his  pupil. 
Yet  in  the  previous  matches  of  the  late  competition  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Hilton  had  been  playing 
better  than  Mr.  Ball- — that,  indeed,  he  had  been  playing 
the  best  golf  that  the  competition  produced,  but  his  matches 
had  not  been  severe  ones.  It  was  an  interesting  question 
of  golfing  "  morale  "  whether  under  the  severer  strain  he 
would  keep  up  this  very  fine  game,  or  whether  the  con- 
sciousness of  Mr.  Ball's  early  ascendency  would  overawe 
him.  The  match  was  for  a  while  a  very  equal  one,  though 
neither  showed  themselves  in  their  best  game.  At  the 
twelfth  hole  Mr.  Ball  had  a  short  putt  for  the  hole,  but 
missed  it.  At  the  thirteenth,  however,  after  two  very  fine 
drives,  he  laid  himself  so  fatally  dead  with  a  wrist  iron  shot 
that  no  one  could  miss  it,  and  stood  one  up.  At  the  next 
hole  he  had  a  slice  of  luck,  striking  the  big  flag  beyond  the 
hole,  and  lying  some  five  yards  nearer  than  he  othenvise 
would  have  done.  Possibly  it  was  a  little  natural  irritation 
that  made  Mr.  Hilton's  putting  defective  and  lost  him  the 
hole.  At  the  fifteenth  a  long,  long  putt — good,  but  lucky 
— down  the  hill,  gave  Mr.  Ball  this  hole  also,  and  made 
him  "  dormy,"  and  a  half  of  the  seventeenth  hole  gave  him 
the  match  and  the  championship. 

Mr.  Ball's  victory  was  a  thoroughly  well-deserved  one. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  was  somewhat 
lucky — indeed  his  record  of  hairbreadth  escapes  speaks  for 
itself — but  the  luck  of  the  draw  put  on  him  a  very  heavy  task 
which  he  worked  out  heroically.  Three,  at  all  events,  of  the 
defeated  ones  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  they  were  beaten  only  by  one  hole  by  the  ultimate 
winner.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  champion, 
even  with  this  victorious  record,  was  not  in  his  finest  game. 
It  is,  perhaps,  asking  much  of  a  man — even  of  Mr.  Ball — 
that  he  should  be  up  to  Mr.  Ball's  best  form,  but  we  missed, 
in  watching  him,  the  beautiful  low  drives  rising,  with  a 
slight  hook  at  the  end,  which  we  have  considered  charac- 
teristic of  his  game,  and  which  gave  him  such  a  look  of 
power  over  the  ball.  His  faculty  of  missing  short  putts 
seemed  quite  unimpaired.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  but 
the  highest  praise  when  we  view  his  victory  by  its  light. 
To  the  vanquished  it  is,  of  course,  but  slight  consolation  to 
know  that  they  might  have  been  worse  beaten ;  but  Sand- 
wich, perhaps,  is  rather  far  south  for  a  Scot. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

THE  extermination  of  species  is  a  subject  which  has 
great  and  growing  interest  for  many  people.  It  con- 
cerns British  landlords,  and  the  farmers  who  have  been 
fighting  with  hard  times,  even  more  than  zoologists,  and 
sportsmen,  and  amateurs  of  the  picturesque  in  nature.  The 
wild  places  of  the  earth  have  been  losing  sadly  in  romance 
of  late.  Look  at  North  America.  No  doubt  the  buffaloes, 
or  rather  the  bison,  were  inevitably  doomed  when  civiliza- 
tion began  to  stretch  across  the  continent.  But  the 
destruction  of  those  countless  herds  that  used  to  range  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  destroying  every- 
thing in  their  course,  like  the  lemmings  or  the  locusts,  was 
something  wholly  unexpected.  The  bull  bison,  like  the 
war-horse  of  Job,  seemed  the  very  image  of  strength 
and  ferocity ;  and  the  Red-Men,  with  their  lances  and  puny 
bows,  though  they  did  fill  the  larders  of  their  lodges  with 
the  jerked  meat,  scarcely  troubled  the  droves  more  than 
the  mosquitoes  or  the  sandflies.  Yet,  thanks  to  firearms 
and  the  prices  of  bufialo-robes  in  the  Ameiican  markets, 


the  only  traces  that  are  left  of  the  bufialo  now  are  the 
bones  and  skulls  that  still  whiten  the  prairies,  and  the 
remains  of  their  "  wallows  "  and  favourite  fol  ding  places. 

Many  of  the  small  fur -bearing  animals  are  going  the 
same  way,  or  are  being  driven  back  to  the  inhospit- 
able regions,  where  the  hai-dy  pine-trees  are  dwarfed  by 
the  Arctic  cold ;  and  the  once  famous  Fur  Company  of 
Hudson  Bay  is  reduced  to  eking  out  its  dividends  by  land 
sales.  The  seals,  as  Nansen  told  us  in  his  recent  volumes, 
which  used  to  swarm  on  the  almost  inaccessible  coasts  of 
East  Greenland  are  leaving  the  Arctic  ice-floes  for  the 
inland  ice,  and  thither  they  are  already  being  followed  up 
in  specially-constructed  steamers.  Should  the  seals  be  ever 
thinned  down  towards  the  vanishing  point,  the  Polar  bears, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  roving  Esquimaux,  will  necessarily  be 
starved  out  of  existence.  One  sub- Arctic  resident  has  dis- 
appeared already,  in  the  shape  of  the  gi-eat  auk ;  the  last 
of  the  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  off  Iceland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  zoologists  pay  a  question- 
able tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty  departed  by  oflfering 
fabulous  prices  for  even  a  cracked  eggshell.  The  changes  in 
Africa  have  been  even  more  general  since  tomists,  commercial 
adventurers,  and  enthusiastic  explorers  have  taken  to  travers- 
ing it  in  all  directions.  The  dominions  of  the  truculent 
potentate  Moselekatse,  where  Cornwallis  Harris  found  a  per- 
fect paradise  of  sport,  are  now  given  over  to  the  gold-seekers 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  quiet  pools  in  the  limpid  streams 
of  the  Limpopo,  where  the  "  mighty  hippopotamus  wallowed 
at  wiU,"  are  troubled  now  by  the  rocking  of  the  gold- 
cradles.  The  elephant,  who  is  as  shy  and  modest  as  he  is 
bulky,  has  been  driven  northward  beyond  the  Zambesi, 
mile  by  mile,  before  the  deadly  inroads  of  professional 
hunters,  till  he  is  headed  back  by  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Arabs  from  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  or  gets  en- 
tangled among  the  Missionary  settlements  on  the  Shir6 
and  the  Lake  Nyassa.  His  confreres  on  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  Abyssinian  tributaries  have  fared  little  better ; 
and  were  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  revisit  his  old  forest-lodge 
on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Atbara,  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  from  the  windows  of  his  morning-room  the  delectable 
spectacle  of  the  daily  parade  of  stately  tuskers  and  gi-aceful 
camelopai-ds.  The  greed  of  the  ivory-dealers  and  ivory- 
hunters  has  been  killing  the  geese  that  laid  the  golden  eggs, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  to  put  up  with  vegetable  substitutes 
for  the  handles  of  dinner-knives  and  the  backs  of  our  hair- 
brushes. Talking  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  we  may  turn  to 
Ceylon.  When  he  wrote  The  Rifle  and  the  Bound,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  the  island,  as  he  says,  and  especially  in  the 
malarious  and  sandy  south-eastern  districts,  positively 
swarmed  with  big  game.  The  great  tanks  in  tlae  lonely 
forests  of  the  interior  were  infested  by  solitary  rogue 
elephants,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  unfortunate  villagers. 
The  bufialoes  ranged  about  in  herds  by  the  hundred ;  the 
number  of  the  elks  and  the  spotted  deer  was  legion. 
Though  he  had  seldom  scruples  as  to  holding  his  sanguinary 
hand,  he  was  often  disgusted  and  satiated  with  slaughter. 
He  thought  little  of  knocking  over  half  a  dozen  elephants 
of  a  morning,  with  two  or  three  savage  bufialoes 
thrown  in  ;  and,  although  he  had  a  train  of  some  fifty 
coolies  and  servants  in  his  camp,  the  spare  venison 
turned  bad  in  that  burning  climate  before  it  could  be  cut 
up  to  be  sim-dried. 

Recent  writers— such  as  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  and 
the  author  of  Palms  and  Pearls — give  a  very  difierent 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  things.  The  elephants, 
in  place  of  being  proscribed  as  public  scourges,  must 
now  be  protected  and  preserved  as  zoological  curiosities ; 
and  yet  in  Ceylon,  happily  for  them,  even  the  males 
seldom  carry  the  valuable  tusks.  Now,  except  for  the  pea- 
fowl and  the  snipe,  and  "  such  small  deer,"  the  Ceylon  trip 
wUl  scarcely  repay  the  roving  sportsman ;  and  the  out- 
lying tea-planter  on  the  hUls,  however  fond  he  may  be  of 
venison-pasty,  finds  deer-stalking  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth,  considering  that  his  time  is  money  and  his  coolies 
want  constant  supervision.  It  is  much  the  same  on  the 
adjacent  continent.  When  Campbell  wi-ote  the  Old  Forest 
Ranger,  he  sent  Mansfield  to  shoot  bufialo  in  the  woods 
close  to  the  site  of  Ootacamund,  the  popular  sana- 
torium of  the  Neilgherries ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  wUd 
places  he  describes  are  become  favoiurite  resoits  for  fashion- 
able picnic  parties.  Eorsyth,  in  his  fascinating  Highlands 
of  Central  India,  describes  the  eflects  upon  sport  of 
running  a  railway  up  a  densely  wooded  river  valley.  And 
now  trunk  railways  cross  the  Indian  Peninsula  in  all 
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directions,  linking  the  great  military  stations,  which  are  the 
head-quarters  of  ambitious  sporting  wan-iors,  with  their 
formidable  batteries  of  weapons  of  precision.  Nowadays 
there  is  no  shooting,  to  speak  of,  even  in  the  jungles  of  the 
once  famous  Dehra  Doon.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
more  keen  and  adventurous  Anglo-Indians  have  been 
taking  furlough  for  the  mountains  of  Kashmir  on  the 
Thibetan  frontier,  and  driving  the  yaks,  the  Ores  Ammon, 
and  the  tahr  into  the  wastes  that  are  still  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  jealous  Lamas  of  Lhassa.  Much  of  the 
romance  and  the  poetry  of  Indian  wild  sports  has  disap- 
peared, although  the  hog  is  still  likely  to  hold  his  owti  and 
give  exercise  and  dangerous  excitement  to  the  straight 
I'iding  pigstickers.  What  is  unfoiiunate  is  that  it  is  gene- 
rally the  more  inoffensive  animals  that  are  being  killed 
down  or  banished  from  the  populous  districts.  The  tigers, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  sensibly  diminished,  and  venomous 
snakes  and  serpents  of  all  kinds  still  swarm  in  the  grass  and 
the  jungles,  while  the  tanks  and  stagnant  pools  in  the  rivers 
are  still  infested  by  man-eating  alligators.  The  fact  is  that, 
putting  actual  peril  out  of  the  question,  tiger-shooting  is 
difficult  and  doubtful  work.  The  best  chance  is  when  the 
heat  is  most  intolerable ;  and  then  the  tracking  may  lead 
the  rifles  through  waterless  country,  through  thickets  reek  - 
ing with  deadly  malaria,  and  over  sands  that  are  glowing 
in  the  fiery  sun-glare.  And  the  chance  of  coming  on  the 
skulking  cat  at  the  best  is  generally  a  bad  one,  as  the  most 
experienced  tiger-slayers  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge. 

As  for  our  own  islands,  the  balance  of  nature  has  been 
foolishly  disturbed  by  game-preservers  and  their  keepers, 
who  have  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  Selfish  amateurs  of 
natural  history,  in  their  emulous  anxiety  to  fill  their 
cabinets,  have  made  a  lucrative  market  for  rare  specimens, 
and  turned  many  a  respectable  man  into  a  rascally  poacher 
and  stealthy  miu-derer. 

The  golden  eagle  and  the  sea  eagle  are  become  almost 
extinct  in  districts  where  in  our  own  youth  they  were  com- 
mon. In  the  days  of  the  Lake  Poets  the  eagles  had  their 
home  on  Helvelljm,  and  now  it  is  only  on  very  I'are  occa- 
sions that  a  descendant  pays  a  sentimental  visit  to  his  im- 
memorial ancestral  seats.  It  is  true  that  the  golden  eagle 
occasionally  laid  lawless  talons  on  a  lamb,  but  it  was  not 
very  often.  He  did  not  do  one-tenth  the  mischief  of  a  single 
active  mountain  vixen,  when  she  had  a  litter  of  hungry 
cubs  in  some  inaccessible  cairn.  The  golden  eagle,  like 
the  peregi'ine  falcon,  which  has  also  gone,  not  unfrequently 
made  a  da.sh  at  the  scatteiing  pack  of  grouse,  yet  we  believe 
they  were  no  enemies  to  the  gi-ouse-preserver.  For,  whether 
from  a  vitiated  taste  or  because  they  struck  dowai  the  easiest 
victims,  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  made  pi'izes  of  the 
weakly  birds,  who,  if  they  had  been  spared,  would  probably 
have  propagated  grouse  disease.  Even  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  such  undoubted  winged  pests  as  the  hen- 
harrier, the  kite,  and  the  plucky  little  sparrowhawk  has  its 
drawbacks.  For  thereby  the  wood-pigeons  have  increased  in 
certain  counties  to  a  most  destructive  extent.  It  is  sure  that, 
when  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  the  wood-pigeon,  like  the 
rook,  is  a  good  fiiend  to  the  farmer.  The  pigeons  feed  l)y  pre- 
ference on  some  of  the  most  pestilent  species  of  weeds,  and, 
next  to  these,  they  have  a  comparatively  harmless  partiality 
for  tuniiptops.  But,  of  course,  when  they  go  about  flying 
in  clouds,  like  the  doves  of  the  Pi'ophet  Isaiah,  they  cannot 
aflTord  to  discriminate,  and  are  death  on  the  ripening  grain. 
And,  lastly,  we  may  ask  wiiy  that  plague  of  voles  in 
Southern  Scotland,  which  is  seriously  occuj^ying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  should  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  on  such  a  scale,  of  a  sudden  %  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  the  prolific  voles  have  been  multiplying 
because  their  innumerable  natural  enemies  have  ceased  to 
keep  them  in  check  ?  Since  game-preser\dng  became  a 
regular  and  profitable  business,  the  strong  staffs  of  keepers 
and  trappers  have  had  carU  blanche  to  kill  dowTi  the  kestrels 
and  all  species  of  owls,  to  soy  nothing  of  stray  cats  and 
serviceable  ground  vermin. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
III. 

'^'pHE  average  quality  of  English  landscape  is  certainly 
J-    rising.    To  the  visitor  pressed  for  time,  or  unfamiliar 
with  the   Large  galleries,  this  steady  improvement  may 
not  be  readily  apparent.    Yet  there  are  landscapes  on  the 


walls  of  the  Academy  which  some  years  ago  would  have 
been  exceptionally  good  enough  to  provoke  general  abuse, 
but  which  to-day  are  accepted  or  passed  over  as  the 
commonplace  of  landscape.  Such  work  abounds,  and  is 
plentiful  even  on  the  line.  Twelve  years  ago  no  scheme  of 
real  atmospheric  colour  was  hung,  or  at  least  never  any- 
where but  high  up.  Landscape  to  secure  a  place  on  the 
line  had  to  be  rainbow-hued,  spotty,  niggled,  and  conceived 
in  a  panoramic  spirit  of  composition.  Composition  by  mass 
was  looked  for  in  vain  from  men  who  lived  only  for  outline, 
and  who  seemed  careless  of  how  even  its  grace,  suavity,  or 
breadth  might  be  impaired  by  haphazard  spottiness  of 
colour,  exaggerated  modelling  of  interior  detail,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  caprices  of  definition  that  result  from 
interest  in  the  pai't  and  neglect  of  the  whole.  Whilst 
shadow  could  be  conventionalized  in  hot  brown,  it  was  a 
heresy  to  hold  that  light  could  bring  local  tints  into  a  very 
close  range  of  values.  The  British  painter  was  animated 
by  an  unconquerable  enthusiasm  for  bright  pigments.  Any- 
where, and  under  any  effect,  lakes,  blues,  cadmiums,  and  hot 
sienna-like  tones  boldly  defied  the  action  of  atmosphere 
and  light.  Definitions  resisted  the  compulsion  of  nature 
and  of  art ;  air  and  decorative  feeling  were  alike  incom- 
petent to  woo  them  to  a  logical  or  a  beautiful  iinity  ;  the 
contour  of  the  object  was  respected  like  a  fetish.  To 
paint  it  as  part  of  a  landscape,  was  to  insult  a  figure ;  it  de- 
manded a  light  of  its  ovvn,  and  to  effect  its  colonisation  with 
fitting  reverence  some  miraculous  explosion  of  hot  pigmen- 
tary juice  seemed  necessary.  We  prophesied  that  these 
things  would  become  curiosities  in  a  few  years.  Is  not  that 
time  come  1  A  rendeiing  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
world,  whether  executed  well  or  badly,  no  longer  beckons 
like  a  solitary  lighthouse  amidst  intiicacies  of  showy  British 
colouring. 

To  measure  and  estimate  this  change  in  landscape  we 
have  only  to  look  at  Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  "  Halcyon  Weather  " 
(142),  and  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "Clytie"  (489).  These 
painters,  of  course,  ai-e  better  known  by  their  figure  work, 
yet  twelve  years  ago  the  two  pictures  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  themselves  at  Burlington  House.  To-day, 
would  the  j3ublic  single  them  out  but  for  telling  titles  and 
the  still  more  telling  signatures  of  their  authors  1  "  Clytie  " 
and  "  Halcyon,"  woi'ds  of  poetic  flavour,  only  remotely  con- 
cern the  canvases — a  square  inch  of  blue  on  many  feet  of  a 
flat,  aiiiess,  wire-drawn  presentment  of  trees  and  water  in 
one,  and  in  the  other  the  merest  indication  of  the  figure 
in  a  fuliginous  world,  topped  by  a  dirty,  conventional 
sky.  More  than  forty,  more  than  an  Academy  of  out- 
siders, can  excel  these  masters  of  the  past  in  land- 
scape. If  we  turn  to  Sir  J.  Millais's  better  picture, 
"Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind!"  (211),  shall  we  find 
cause  to  change  our  opinion  1  Hardly ;  whilst  admiring 
the  sentiment  that  pervades  the  centre  of  the  plain 
about  the  dog  and  man,  one  must  count  as  second-rate  the 
foreground  and  trees,  poor  and  niggled  as  they  are  in 
workmanship,  and  seen  without  breadth  or  appreciation  of 
the  grandeur  native  in  large  masses.  Further  examination 
of  the  old  landscape  painters  of  renowai  cannot  but  assure 
us  that  painting  is  developing  on  right  principles,  and  that 
landscape  leads,  and  has  led,  the  way.  The  best  of  all,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hook,  forestalled,  in  a  measure,  the  young  painters  by 
his  timely  pursuit  of  dignity  of  style  and  breadth  of  vision. 
We  need  make  no  special  comment  on  his  woi'k  this  year. 
The  common  scoff  at  the  older,  blinder,  more  conventional 
schools  of  landscape  is  not  wholly  warranted.  Educated 
on  bad  traditions,  they  are  in  earnest  about  trifles  and 
negligent  about  great  beauties  and  essential  and  universal 
truths.  But  they  are  fools  no  more  than  their  successors, 
and,  though  they  use  them  to  compass  a  bad  end,  they  are 
by  no  means  without  eyes,  brains,  and  hands.  It  is  not  the 
man  in  them  that  damns  them,  it  is  the  bad  artist.  For 
instance,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  beat  Mr.  H.  B.  Da\-is  in 
observation  on  his  own  thoroughly  wrong  and  felse  conven- 
tion :  Mr.  Brett  in  the  cleverness  with  which  he  effects  his 
perhaps  questionable  purpose ;  Mr.  Sidney  Coopei-  in  the 
ease,  sureness,  and  facility  with  which  he  manufoctures  a 
minute  and  glassy  technique  upon  surfaces  of  any  dimension. 
The  pictiu-es  of  these  painters  strike  one  as  the  labour  of 
some  wonderful  creature  like  the  coral  insect,  which,  though 
conscious  of  no  more  than  a  square  inch  of  world,  ends  by 
throwing  up  a  mountain.  Y^ou  may  cut  out  here  and  there 
from  these  canvases  little  pictures  two  or  three  inches  long 
that  have  the  unity  of  impression  of  an  intentional 
work  of  art.     It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  criticize  this 
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kind  of  art  at  length  as  was  the  wont  of  former  years.  The 
victory  of  better  principles  is  certain. 

Meanwhile  it  is  unwise  to  suppose  advance  in  art  due  to 
any  general  superiority  of  mind  in  the  recent  painter.  But 
for  Corot,  Manet,  Whistler,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  young 
painters  would  work  as  their  fathers  did,  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  hold  their  own.    Except  in  the  case  of  a  handful  of 
men  of  genius,  right  principles  of  education  are  everything 
in  art.    Let  us  remember  with  fear  that  old  methods  of 
teaching  are  still  predominant,  old  fears  and  old  maxims 
still  opei'ative.    Breadth  is  timidly  allowed  in  schools,  but 
you  must  first  spoil  your  eye  with  false  finishing.  Drawing 
is  still  separated  from  painting,  and  you  are  advised  to 
niggle  at  the  part,  before  you  have  learned  to  see  the 
whole,  of  what  you  seek  to  represent.     Thei'e  are  still 
painters,  even  in  other  countiies,  who  would  pi-ofess  to  see 
artistic  intention  in  "Across  the  Common"  (167).  Mr. 
Leader  might  have  studied  a  better  master  than  Linnell ; 
and,  having  found  Linnell,  at  least  might  have  chosen 
to  study  his  poetic  feeling  rather  than  his  bad  theory 
of  landscape  construction.    His  \'iew  is  taken  at  what 
is  called  an  abnormally  wide  angle  of  sight.    The  figure 
groups  and  their  width  apart  show  that  much  ground  is 
taken  in ;    the  treatment  of  detail  shows  that  we  are 
near   at   hand.    To  make   this  impossibility  acceptable, 
an  aspect  akin  to  the  false  decorative  ensembles  of  the  old 
masters  should  have  prevented  our  being  led  into  any  con- 
sideration of  nature.    Mr.  Brett,  in  "  The  Isles  of  Skomer 
and  Skokham  "  (593),  treats  his  waves  with  greater  freedom 
than  usual,  and  attempts  a  more  artistic  foreground  in 
"  Welsh  Barley  "  (545).    Even  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  has  learnt 
a  modern  "  tip  "  for  the  tree-painting  of  "  Lady  Coventry's 
Escort"  (53s);  but  Mr.  Leader  turns  out  something  more 
mechanical  in  execution  and  more  impossible  in  aspect  than 
ever.    Mr.  David  Murray  may  be  improving ;  but  he  im- 
proves slowly.    If  he  has  advanced  somewhat  in  "  The 
River  Road  "  (179),  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  treatment 
scarcely  deserves  the  magnificent  collaboration  of  nature  in 
providing  him  with  a  motif  fit  for  Corot.    "The  White 
•Heat  "  (919),  however,  is  quite  a  failure  ;  the  air  is  chalk, 
the  catspaws  on  the  water  false  blue  paint,  and  the  com- 
position broken  to  bits.    His  best  is,  as  usual,  a  little 
sketch,  "A  Duck  Shooter"  (751),  which  rests  the  eye 
by   its   fat,   warm,   yet  silvery  and  luminous   unity  of 
•colour.    It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that,  as  in  the 
'figures  so  in  the  landscapes,  the  smaller  canvases  are,  on 
•the  whole,  the  better.    Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  "  Breezy  Up- 
land "  (614)  is  not  of  great  size;  but  the  rolling  South 
Down  country,  the  fresh  sky,  the  straining  team  of  horses 
plovighing  are  all  expressed  with  grandeur  of  manner  and 
that  amount  of  artistic  suppression  which  eliminates  the 
■mean  and  accidental,  while  it  emphasizes  the  great  features 
of  place  and  season.    Mr.  Roche's  Landscape  (199),  Mr. 
Macbride's  "Under  the  Greenwood"  (928),  and  Mr.  Bel- 
grave's  "Trevescan,  Land's  End"  (931),  though  heavier 
and  less  fresh  in  colour,  display  a  bold,  broad  statement  of 
effect  almost  classic,  and  quite  capable  of  making  us  forget 
faults.    The  Ninth  Room  contains  still  smaller  gems,  .such 
as  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  "  Foot  Bridge "  (862),  unpre- 
tentious in  style,  bright,  strong,  and  real  in  aspect ;  Mr. 
Armour's  broadly  touched  piece  of  sober  colom-ing,  "  Plough- 
ing in  Morocco  "  (746) ;  Miss  Branston's  865,  with  its  fresh, 
aerial  greens ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill's  beautiful  and  tender  impres- 
.sion  of  rainy  weather,  "  On  the  South  Downs"  (765),  and 
■one  or  two  more. 

Often  in  large,  ambitious  work,  even  of  a  good  kind,  the 
technique  assumes  more  importance  than  truth  of  structure 
■or  elegance  of  aspect.  The  display  of  style  becomes  in- 
jm-ious  to  sentiment.  Mr.Langley's  "Sunlight and  Shadow" 
(939)  is  lit  with  a  kind  of  fierce  electric  light,  which  makes 
out  too  much  and  produces  an  unpleasant  general  colour. 
The  quiet  natural  hues  of  Mr.  A.  Tomson's  "  Sussex 
'Orchard  "  (890),  in  the  same  room,  stand  in  admirable  con- 
trast. Many  large  canvases  please  by  their  general  aspect, 
yet  lack  either  vitality  or,  perhaps,  constructive  modelling 
in  trees  or  ground.  Once  we  would  have  hailed  with  un- 
modified praise  Mr.  Milne's  "  By  the  Banks  of  the  Silvery 
Tay"(97o),  Mr.  Richardson's  "Frosty  Morning"  (1014), 
Mr.  Arnesby  Brown's  "  Low  Land "  (988),  Mr.  East's 
"Autumn  Afternoon"  (591),  Mr.  D.  Farquhar.son's  "Peep 
-of  Day  "  (995),  Mr.  Michael  Brown's  "  Ferry  "  (1029),  Mr. 
Nasmyth-Langland's  "  Spring  Morning "  (474),  Mr. 
Smythe's  "  Landscape  "  (136),  Mr.  Adrian  Stoke-s's  "  Sunset ; 
jRoman  Campagna"  (475),  and  many  more.    In  the  face  of 


the  general  improvement,  we  feel  that  their  broad  and  fine 
aspect  scarcely  redeems  a  certain  weightiness,  a  too  facile 
summariness  of  expression,  or  an  absence  of  real  natural 
light. 

Mr.  Henry  Moore  and  Mr.  Swan  certainly  will  not  be 
overlooked.  Their  work  is  much  as  usual,  and  we  have 
.spoken  of  it  so  often  that  we  may  pass  on  to  certain  men 
who  have  made  an  improvement  or  a  change  in  theii'  woi'k. 
Among  these  Mr.  Corbet  is  prominent.  He  was  of  the 
Casta  school,  and  .sinned  by  a  dirty  colouring  which  aimed 
at  dignity  and  preciousness  of  tone,  by  a  second-hand 
classic  choice  of  subject  which  covei-ed  unreality  of  aspect, 
and  a  poor  style  of  treating  detail.  These  faults  still 
operate,  but  Mr.  Coi'bet  begins  to  make  them  sei've  his 
style,  and  bring  out  the  grandeur  which  he  undoulrtedly 
sees  in  nature.  By  these  departures  fi'om  the  normal,  that 
we  call  faults,  an  artist  of  real  feeling  often  reaches  a 
personal  style.  While  this  is  unattained  his  weaknesses 
seem  purposeless  ;  when  he  knows  them  and  uses  them  of 
design  they  may  give  flavour  to  his  art.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Corbet  in  "The  Cloud-surrounded  Morn"  (955)  has  pro- 
duced a  picture  of  such  grave  and  noble  aspect,  that  it  dis- 
arms all  wish  to  ci'iticize.  At  times  we  have  accused  Mr. 
Parsons  of  a  hard  tinny  quality  in  colour  and  form.  He 
was  early  in  the  field  as  a  realist,  and  it  is  cheeiing  to  see 
him  attain  more  depth  and  space,  better  massing  of 
blossoms,  twigs,  and  other  detail,  and  a  less  hard  and 
commonplace  definition  on  the  reliefs  of  contours.  "  The 
Flowers  aj^pear  on  the  Earth  "  (184)  shows  a  mai'ked 
improvement  in  these  respects.  Mi-.  Ernest  Parton  was 
noted  among  earlier  introducers  of  new  landscape  styles 
from  across  the  Channel.  His  woi'k  became  for  a  time 
too  formalized,  too  dexterous,  too  empty  of  sentiment.  His 
fine  solemn  work,  "  Eventide  "  (247),  is  a  return  to  a  more 
serious  grip  of  nature.  It  reminds  us  that  honour  is  due 
to  him  for  an  oiiginality  that  has  found  many  imitators, 
as  we  may  see  by  such  a  picture  as  "  November"  (367)  on 
the  line.  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt's  spirited  rush  of  horses, 
"  Lab  el  Barood  "  (643),  seems  quite  in  his  best  vein,  but 
it  is  terribly  skied.  As  there  is  so  much  good  or  interesting 
work  we  cannot  hope  to  mention  it  all,  and  can  only  note 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Rouse,  Yeend  King,  Sherwood 
Calvert,  T.  Williams,  Padday,  Blackburne,  F.  A.  Bridgman, 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Rattray,  F.  Richards,  J.  Finnie,  and 
Claude  Hayes.  Some  are  so  high  that  judgment  must  be 
doubtfid.  We  owe  a  special  line  of  apology  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Crofts  as  regards  his  picture  of  "  The  Gunpowder  Plot 
Conspirators  at  Bay."  A  slight  want  of  precision  in  the 
di-awing  led  us  asti-ay  as  to  the  position  of  the  hand  on  the 
main-gauche,  which  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  correct.  We 
must  still  quarrel  with  the  rapier  being  grasped  by  the 
blatle  with  the  naked  hand ;  though  such  a  thing  might,  no 
doubt,  be  done  under  .stress  of  excitement.  For  the  rest 
the  colour  is  excellent,  and  the  jiictm-e  is  charged  with  life 
and  movement. 

The  Water-Colour  Room  is  quite  as  depressing  as  usual. 
There  are  few  drawings  of  bieadth  and  vigour.  A  pastel 
with  .some  character,  "Carmen"  (1166),  by  Mr.  Emile 
Wauters,  and  work  by  Messrs.  F.  Gunn,  A.  L.  Bambridge, 
A.  Harris,  R.  Hume,  and  one  oi'  two  others,  seem  fairly 
good. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  SCHEMES. 

THAT  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  existing'means 
of  locomotion  in  London  has  increased,  is  inci'easing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished,  may  be  taken  as  a  point  on 
which  all  Londonei's  are  agreed.  Whether  the  i-eference  to 
a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bills  dealing  with  new  underground  railway 
projects  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  present  congestion  of  traffic  above  gi-ound  is  a  difl'erent 
question,  and  one  on  which  there  will  be  more  difl'erence  of 
opinion.  That  an  exhaustive  inquiry  before  a  Committee, 
comprising  in  its  number  a  Pai-liamentary  draughtsman  as 
experienced  as  Lord  Thring,  and  an  electiician  as  famous 
as  Lord  Kelvin,  must  elicit  valuable  infoi-mation,  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  previous  ex- 
perience all  goes  to  show  that  infoi'mation  ehcited  by 
similar  general  Committees  has  only  an  academic  interest 
after  all.  It  is  useless  for  them  to  lay  down  a  symmetrical 
plan,  and  to  recommend  a  certain  definite  line  of  action,  if 
pi'omoters  and  capitalists  refuse  to  follow  their  plans  or  to 
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find  money  on  their  terms,  and  if  Piivate  Bill  Committees 
subsequently  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  general  principles 
and  decide  each  pi  oposal  as  it  comes  before  them  on  its  own 
independent  merits.  So  that  in  the  end  we  may  find  that 
the  only  result  of  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  has 
been  to  delay  the  commencement  of  much  needed  works  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  to  add  the  expense  of  a  third  inquiry 
above  and  beyond  the  customary  investigations  before  a 
Committee  of  each  House.  But  it  is  time  to  see  what  the 
new  railway  projects  actually  aie. 

They  are  six  in  number,  implying  an  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  5,000  ooo^.  in  the  construction  of  some  sixteen 
miles  of  underground  railways.  All  the  railways  alike  are 
projected  to  run  in  cast-iron  pipes  far  below  the  ground, 
and  to  be  constructed  practically  without  distiarbance  of  the 
surface.  Two  of  them  ai'e  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  West  End ;  four  to  carry  the  traffic  to  and  fi'om  the 
City.  The  Waterloo  and  Bakei'  Sti'cet  line  starts  from 
Wateiloo  Station,  crosses  the  river,  and  runs  up  Korth- 
umbei'land  Avenue,  the  Haymaiket,  Regent  Street,  and 
Marylebone  Road  to  Baker  Street  Station.  The  Charing 
Cross  and  Hampstead  runs  from  the  Strand  to  Hamjistead 
Heath,  throwing  off  a  branch  at  the  top  of  Tottenham 
Coui't  Road  to  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King's  Cross 
Stations.  The  Central  London  Railway  proposes  to  extend 
from  the  fiont  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  which  point  it 
was  authorized  to  con.struct  its  line  last  year,  to  a  terminus 
under  Liverpool  Street  Station.  The  South  London  Rail- 
way, which  has  a  line  at  present  from  Brixton  into  the 
City,  proposes  an  extension,  leaving  the  old  line  ojiposite 
London  Bridge  Station,  and  running  right  aci-oss  the  City, 
and  out  northwards  as  far  as  the  "Angel"  at  Islington. 
These  four  projects  are  put  forward  by  independent  pi'o- 
moters.  The  I'emaining  two  are  supported  by  existing 
railway  Companies.  The  Waterloo  and  City  line  is  to  run 
from  Watei'loo  Station  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  Great 
Northern  and  City  leaves  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Noithern  near  Finsbury  Park  Station  and  runs  to  a 
terminus  in  Finsbury  Square.  This  latter  Company  is  the 
only  one  which  proposes  to  form  a  physical  junction  with 
existing  surface  luilways,  or,  indeed,  to  construct  its  tunnels 
of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  ordinaiy  rolling-stock  to  pass 
through  them.  Five  out  of  the  six  lines  are  to  be  worked 
by  electricity  ;  cable  traction  is  to  be  employed  on  the  steep 
gradients  of  the  Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead.  It  shoidd 
be  added  that  at  Waterloo,  Charing  Cross,  London  Bridge, 
and  numerous  other  points,  subways  for  foot  passengei-s  are 
proposed,  to  connect  the  new  undei-gi'ound  stations  with  the 
existing  stations  above  them ;  that  in  many  cases  hydraulic 
lifts  are  provided  for  as  well ;  and  that  probably  sooner  or 
later  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  aitificial  ventilation 
also — a  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  esti- 
mating the  probable  woi'king  expenses  as  compared  with 
those  of  ordinaiy  I'ailways. 

A  woi-d  on  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  undertakings. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is 
only  a  very  moderate  success ;  the  Distiict  Railway  is  a 
hopeless  failure.  Indeed,  the  chairmen  of  both  Companies 
are  never  tired  of  jiroclaiming  that  they  cannot  make  a 
livelihood  out  of  their  stiictly  metropolitan  business  ;  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  push  out  into  the  countiy,  to 
Aylesbury  or  to  Ealing,  whei'e  omnibus  comj^etition  can  no 
longer  affect  them.  But  then  the  capital  of  the  Metro- 
politan lines,  apait  from  their  rural  extensions,  is  piobably 
not  less  than  750, ooo^.  ■per  mile.  And  it  takes  a  great 
many  pennies  to  pay  a  dividend  on  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  new  undei'ground  I'ailways  will  be  capitalized 
at  about  300, ooo^.  per  mile,  or  only  two-fifths  of  the  Meti  o- 
politan  figure.  This  is  something  like  the  capital  of  the 
North  London  Company,  which  is  an  exuberantly  pro- 
sperous concein  in  consequence.  It  may,  of  couise, 
be  said  that  the  North  London  has  a  large  goods 
traffic,  and  that  the  new  lines  must  depend  on  passengers 
only.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  ;  but  against  it  may  be  set 
the  fact  that  the  new  lines  run  down  thoroughfares  which 
are  crowded  with  traffic  from  dawn  till  midnight,  while 
the  Noi'th  London  traverses  a  distiict  mainly  residential, 
and  is  only  filled  with  passengers  morning  and  evening 
to  and  from  the  City.  A  fairer  comparison  than  can  be 
afforded  by  any  English  line  with  lines  like  the  Baker  Street 
and  Chaiing  Cross  Railway,  or  still  moi-e  the  Central 
London,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway 
of  New  York.  This  wonderful  concern  carries  nothing  but 
'passengers,  but  it  carries  more  than  one-third  of  the  popu- 


lation of  New  York  every  day,  and  earns  a  dividend  of 
about  8  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  400,000^.  per  mile.  In- 
spired by  the  examjile  of  New  York,  Chicago  is  just  opening; 
a  similar  road  some  seven  miles  in  length,  built  at  a  capital 
cost  per  mile  only  slightly  lower.  If  New  York  and 
Chicago  can  find  the  traffic  to  pay  dividends  on  400,000?.. 
per  mile,  it  can  hardly  be  that  300,000?.  is  a  figure  too  high 
to  be  remunerative  in  London.  But  then  in  fixirness  it- 
should  be  noted  that  in  America  a  "  nickel "  (2^0?.)  is  the- 
smallest  coin  in  practical  use,  and  that  this  is  accordingly 
the  lowest  fare  chai'ged,  however  short  be  the  distance 
travelled.  In  England  penny  fares,  even  for  considerable- 
distances,  have  got  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Assuming  the  Joint  Committee  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
proposed  lines  are  properly  "  located  " — to  use  the  American, 
phrase — and  that  their  financial  prospects  are  sufficiently 
good  to  justify  their  passing,  there  are  not  a  few  other- 
questions  of  considerable  intei'est  which  the  London  County 
Council  resolved  last  week  to  raise  before  them.  For- 
one  thing,  ought  the  tunnels  to  be  large  enough  to  allow 
of  oi'dinary  railway  carriages  passing  through  them  ?  The- 
London  Coimty  Council  says  "  Yes  "  ;  those  who  have  any 
experience  of  practical  railway  woiking  will  unhesitatingly 
say  "  No."  The  increase  of  size  means  an  addition  of  pro- 
bably forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  capital  outlay — means,, 
in  other  words,  making  the  undertakings  almost  certainly 
unremunerative.  And  for  what  object  1  Only  a  fraction, 
of  the  trains  arriving  at  Watei'loo,  for  instance,  could  pos- 
sibly go  on  into  the  City,  unless  the  whole  City  were  to  be- 
catacombed  with  underground  stations.  And  if  three- 
fouiths  of  the  passengers  must  change,  why  not  the  whole 
of  them?  In  any  case,  horse-boxes,  luggage  vans,  &c.,  would 
have  to  be  detached  at  Waterloo.  Again,  have  the  County 
Council  considered  what  gradient  would  be  necessary  to- 
descend  fi'om  Waterloo  Station  to  a  point  twenty  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  Blackfriai-s  Bi-idge  1  Or  is  it  pro- 
posed to  let  down  the  passengei-  carriages  one  by  one  in 
hydraulic  lifts  1  If  so,  the  passengers  would  be  wise  to  get- 
out  and  walk  on  in  fi'ont. 

Another  point.  The  County  Council  thinks  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Tramways  Act  should  be  followed,  and  they 
should  have  an  option  of  purchase,  not,  indeed,  after  twenty- 
one,  but  after  sixty  years.  Tlie  answer  which  will  be  made 
by  the  promoters  is  easily  to  be  foreseen.  For  one  thing, 
they  will  point  out  that  the  ti-amway  piecedent  does  not 
apply.  Tramcars  run  down  the  public  streets  and  interfere 
with  the  user  by  the  public  of  that  for  which  the  public 
pay.  The  Electric  Railway  Companies  propose  to  build  and 
maintain  a  road  at  their  own  expense  for  their  own  exclu- 
sive use.  Again,  they  will  endeavour  to  show  that  on  a 
terminable  security  they  can  only  raise  money  by  paying 
higher  prices — that  is,  by  ofi'ering  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
to  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  higher  fares  charged  to  the 
public.  And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  of  cheap  fares  to-day  is  worth  more  to- 
the  public  than  a  whole  flock  of  biids  in  the  bush  in  the 
shajie  of  possible  municipal  benefits  in  the  year  1952. 

A  third  question  of  interest  is  also  raised.  The  electric- 
railways  sanctioned  hitherto  have  run  along  the  streets, 
and  the  newly  projected  ones  propose  to  do  the  same.  In. 
this  way  intei-fei-ence  with  private  property  is  avoided  ;  but. 
the  distance  is  often  unnecessarily  lengthened,  and  incon- 
veniently sharp  curves  are  sometimes  introduced.  The- 
County  Council  urges  that  the  lines  should  run  direct  from 
point  to  point,  under  j^rivate  property  if  need  be,  and  that- 
compensation  should  only  be  made  to  the  owner  in  cases 
where  injury  is  actually  caused.  The  law  on  the  subject 
appears  to  be  as  follows.  The  subsoil  of  a  street,  below  the- 
depth  where  it  can  be  required  for  oi-dinary  street  purposes- 
of  traffic  and  laying  pipes  and  wires,  belongs  to  the  adjacent 
landowner.  Theoretically,  thei-efore,  a  railway  down  Oxford 
Sti-eet,  for  in.stance,  would  be  liable  to  compensate  the 
Dukes  of  Westminster  and  Bedford  for  interference  -with 
theii'  freehold.  In  practice,  such  a  claim  has  never  been 
made,  and  in  several  Scotch  private  Acts  of  recent  years  it 
has  been  deliberately  excluded  by  the  Legislature.  But  a 
Company  carrying  its  railway  under  a  house,  even  at  a 
depth  of  seventy  feet,  where  no  appreciable  vibration  could 
be  caused,  would  be  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  express- 
provisions  to  the  contrary,  to  take  and  pay  for  the  entire 
house.  Needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  law  of  com- 
pensation dates  from  a  time  when  railways  carried  through 
drain-pipes  deep  down  in  the  London  clay  had  not  yet  been, 
thought  of.     Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  th& 
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matter  should  be  considered  afresh  by  the  Legislature. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  precedent  in  fovour  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  County  Council  Report  is  to  be  found  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Management  Act  and  the 
Tublic  Health  Act,  which  authorize  local  authoiities  to 
<;arry  sewers  through,  under,  or  across  any  lands,  on  paying 
■compensation  for  actual  damage.  In  the  United  States  it 
would  be  easy  to  extend  the  principle  already  established 
in  the  case  of  sewers  to  the  case  of  deep-tunnel  railways,  for 
•in  American  law  a  railway  Company  is  always  regarded  as 
an  agent  of  the  State  exercising  public  functions ;  but 
-W'hether  this  view  of  the  case  will  be  taken  by  the  English 
Parliament  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY. 
Second  Notice, 

'F I  iHE  portraits  are  prominent  and  interesting  at  the 
-L  New  Gallery  this  year.  In  the  West  Room 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema  holds  the  place  of  honour  with  his 
■"  Paderewski "  (i8).  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
portraits  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  has  painted  ;  light  and  golden 
in  tone,  delicate  in  colour,  and  the  head  admirably  modelled. 
'The  musician  appears  to  be  seated  in  front  of  an  unseen 
;piano.  At  his  back  is  painted  some  curious  Buddhist  altar- 
piece,  full  of  saints  with  golden  nimbi  and  red  robes,  doubt- 
less a  decoiation  of  the  room  in  which  the  pianist  is 
supposed  to  be  sitting.  We  might  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  mention  this,  had  we  not  overheard  one  of 
those  wondrous  persons  who  talk  loud  in  public  galleries 
hazard  the  supposition  that  these  were  the  genii  of  music, 
emerging,  in  allegory,  fi'om  Mr.  Paderewski's  brain.  The 
Princess  Louise  has  painted  the  same  head,  apparently 
at  the  same  time,  from  another  point  of  view  (239) — an 
admirable  piece  of  work,  executed,  e\'idently  enough,  undei- 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  but  with  real  masteiy 
of  hand. 

Mr.  Watts  has  produced  a  heroic  half-length  of  "  Mr. 
Walter  Crane"  (53),  which,  whatever  its  merit  as  a  por- 
trait, is  certainly  a  very  fine  piece  of  painting.  It  is  con- 
■ceived  in  a  rich  tone  of  golden  brown,  velvet  coat,  brown 
hair,  and  background  fused  into  a  beautiful  harmony.  At 
Mr.  Watts's  age,  the  production  of  so  powei'ful  a  picture  as 
this  is  interesting  indeed.  Several  more  or  less  striking 
female  portraits  deserve  attention.  Mr.  John  Collier  has 
been  highly  successful  in  his  figure  of  "  Mrs.  W.  H.  Foster  " 
(137),  in  an  elaborate  robe  of  pink  and  silvery  grey,  quietly 
looking  out  of  the  canvas.  Mr.  Shannon's  work  this  year 
is  abundant,  but  unequal  and  a  little  facile.  "  The  Lady 
Skelmersdale  "  (92),  holding  a  violin,  in  a  white  dress,  is 
■dehcately  posed,  but  very  thinly  painted ;  "  Mrs.  Chap- 
man "  (178)  has  more  solidity,  but  the  profile  is  too  hard  ; 
"  Mrs.  George  Hitchcock"  (258)  has  a  stately  grace;  but 
by  far  the  best  of  Mr.  Shannon's  portraits  at  the  New 
Oallery,  and  the  most  conscientiously  finished,  is  the  "  Miss 
Wordsworth  "  (99),  painted  in  a  general  harmony  of  steel- 
blue  gi'ey. 

In  the  North  Room  are  two  of  the  strongest  portraits 
that  Mr.  Herkomer  has  executed  of  late  years — the  "  Sir 
G.  G.  Stokes"  (181)  and  the  "Professor  Mayor"  (185). 
The  latter  may  be  thought  slightly  tlieatrical  in  pose ; 
but,  for  the  class  of  achromatic  portrait  to  which  they 
belong,  they  are  exceedingly  efiective.  Wliy  does  Mi'. 
Richmond,  whose  talent  lies  in  another  field,  attempt  to 
compete  with  these  black  and  white  pictures  (48)  ?  His 
ruddy  and  opulent  "Mrs.  Worsley  Taylor"  (87)  is  a  far 
more  satisfactory  performance.  Mr.  Tuke's  small  portrait- 
study  of  a  lady  in  a  green  dress  (120),  and  his  fair  and  rosy 
child  in  a  rose-pink  dress,  carrying  a  doll  (237),  are  capital. 
Here  are  some  very  terrible  portraits  of  "  lashionables  " — 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Irving,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward ;  Mr.  Sydney  Hall's  stern  presentment  of  "  the  late 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  "  (64)  is  of  a  higher  order. 

A  West-country  landscape  of  beauty  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons's  upright  "  The  Voice  of  the  Turtle "  (6),  wild 
pigeons  in  flight  through  the  woodland  at  the  edge  of  a 
dark  river,  the  meadow  in  front  full  of  pale  daffodils. 
Underneath  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  paintings  is  hung  a  line  of 
landscapes  in  the  school  of  Professor  Costa,  the  central  one, 
"The  Carrara  Mountains"  (17),  being  by  that  master  him- 
■self.  There  is  a  somewhat  artificial  charm  about  these 
pallid  transcripts  of  Italian  scenes.    "  The  Sheep-Walk, 


Walbers%vick  "(11  o),  would  hardly  attract  attention  were  it 
not  signed  by  Mr.  Heniy  Moore ;  and  there  are  no  other 
notable  works  of  this  class  in  the  West  Room.  The  North 
Room  is  i-icher  in  landscapes.  Very  delicate  and  poetical  is 
Mr.  Noi'th's  "  When  winter's  wasteful  spite  was  almost 
sjsent "  (136),  a  morning  effect  of  lavender-coloured  mist 
spread  over  a  tangled  woodland.  A  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  who  has  abandoned  his  Cornish 
moors,  and  paints  for  us  "Roman  Canipagna"  in  early 
spring  (143).  A  group  of  peasants  winds  down  through  the 
anemone-dotted  brilliant  grass,  under  sandy  cliffs,  the  whole 
bathed  in  a  refulgent  morning  glow,  cool  and  yet  radiant. 
"The  Water-Carrier"  (147)  is  one  of  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's 
green  and  purple  harbour- pieces,  hung  close  to  a  mannered 
landscape  in  a  totally  distinct  style,  tlie  grey  and  phantasmal 
"Moonrise  o'er  the  Marshes"  (148)  of"  Mr.  W.  Padgett. 
Mr.  Ernest  Parton's  graceful  convention,  with  its  birches 
and  its  shining  waters,  is  well  exemplified  in  "  Tlie  Night 
Ferry"  (167).  We  know  not  what  unlucky  ambition  to 
paint  like  Turner  can  have  seized  Mr.  David  Mun-ay  when 
he  perpetrated  his  "Hampshire  Haying"  (175),  a  discord 
of  clashing  lights  and  luiid  colours.  Miss  Anna  Alma 
Tadema's  study  of  cirrus  cloud,  called  "  Air  !  air  !  blue  air 
and  white  !  "  (199)  is  delicate  and  oiiginal. 

In  the  South  Room  we  find  Pi'ofessor  Costa  again,  with 
a  "  Sunset  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  "  (240)  of  palest  lilac, 
and  Mr.  Padgett,  with  a  grey  and  willowy  "  Flood  Time  " 
(257),  inhabited  by  a  solitary  heron.  This  gallery,  however, 
contains  two  of  the  best  landscapes  of  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
Alfred  East's  "Dawn"  (279),  a  composition  of  woods  and 
marshes,  over  which  one  wild  duck  is  flying,  a  work 
of  much  refinement ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth's  "  Cub- 
hunting  with  the  West  Somerset "  (272),  the  field  collected 
under  shelter  from  the  showei'S  of  misty  I'uin  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  watching  the  pack  stream  dou-n  one  of  the 
great  Exmoor  valleys  towards  the  distant  sea 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

CONTRARY  to  the  advice  of  the  great  financial  houses 
of  Europe,  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  of  Hun- 
gary are  resolved  upon  attempting  to  carry  through  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.    If  the  Governments  were 
wise,  and  if  their  sole  object  was  to  establish  a  sound 
monetary  system,  they  would  adopt  silvei'  as  the  standard 
of  value — fii'stly,  because  they  could  do  so  cheaply ;  secondly, 
because  they  would  more  easily  get  the  assistance  of  the 
great  financial  houses  of  Eui'ope ;  and,  thirdly,  because  by 
so  doing  they  would  probably  induce  othei's  to  follow  the 
example,  and  so  would  steady  the  value  of  the  metal.  They 
have  decided,  however,  to  reject  silver  and  adopt  gold  as  the 
sole  standard  of  value.  We  could  understand  their  decision 
if  they  ado2:)ted  the  German  monetary  system  in  its  com- 
pleteness, for  Austria- Hungaiy  is  connected  so  closely  with 
Gei  many,  both  politically  and  economically,  that  undoubtedly 
there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  same  money. 
But  the  two  Governments  are  not  adopting  the  German 
system ;    they  are  not  even  maintaining  their  own  old 
system,  merely  substituting  gold  foi'  silver.    They  are  in- 
troducing an  entirely  new  system.    Gold  is  to  be  the  stan- 
dard of  value  ;  but  the  new  unit  is  to  be  a  krone,  or  crown, 
of  the  value  of  about  lod.  of  our  money.  There  are  to  be  gold 
pieces  representing  ten  and  twenty  crowns,  so  that  the  j^eople 
of  Austiia-Hungary  will  have  the   trouble   and  incon- 
venience of  changing  all  their  calculations.    Their  old  books 
will  become  obsolete,  and  they  will  have  to  do  business  in 
entirely  new  coins  with  new  values.    At  the  same  time 
their  system  will  be  as  diflerent  as  it  was  befoi'e  from  the 
systems  of  neighbouring  countiies.    Thus  the  crown  will 
be  worth   only  85  German  pfennige,  or  five-sixths  of  a 
mark.    It  will  be  worth  i  franc  and  5  centimes,  and  wall 
be  worth  about  lod.  of  our  money.    Over  and  above  this, 
the   value   to  be   given  to  the   existing  florin   in  the 
new  coin  is  exciting  much  opposition  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    The  greatest  objection,  however,  to  the  plan  is 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  caiiy  out  and  still  more  difficult 
to  maintain.    It  will  require  a  loan  of  about  25  millions 
stei-ling  in  gold,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  sum  can  be  raised.    Baron  Rothschild,  of 
Vienna,  one  of  the  Messrs.  Bleichrciders,  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Dnector  of  the  Credit- Anstalt  had  an  interview  last  week 
with  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  they  were 
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unable  to  come  to  tei-ms.  The  Minister,  however,  and  his 
colleague  at  Vienna  think  that  they  will  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  dislike  of  the  great  financial  houses.  Of  course, 
that  may  be  if  they  are  willing  to  oflcr  such  terms  as  will 
attract  the  European  investing  pu])lic ;  l)ut  that  means 
great  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Austiia  and  Hungary.  It 
is  certain  that  the  French  public  will  not  subsciibe  to 
the  loan  ;  for  Austiia-Hungaiy,  being  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  may  at  any  moment  be  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  Fiench  people  suspect  that  the  real 
object  of  the  loan  is  to  provide  money  for  the  coming 
struggle  in  good  time.  It  is  equally  cei'tain  that,  unless 
the  terms  are  made  extremely  attractive,  the  British 
public  will  not  subscribe — firstly,  because  of  the  Baring 
crisis ;  secondly,  because  of  the  fear  that  by  providing 
Austria-Hungary  with  money  they  may  precipitate  the 
dreaded  war ;  and,  lastly,  because  a  lai'ge  gold  loan  would 
disturb  every  money  market  in  Europe.  Mainly,  then,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  have  to  depend  upon 
their  own  people  and  the  Germans  for  the  loan,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  can  raise  it  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  in  Germany.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Ministers  profess  that  they  will  take  the  utmost  care  not 
to  distiu'b  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  they 
will  spread  the  payments  over  five  or  six  years.  But,  all  the 
same,  if  the  loan  is  floated,  20  or  25  millions  sterling  in 
gold  will  have  to  be  found  by  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
paid  to  Austria-Hungary.  Gold  even  now  is  very  scarce. 
Every  Government  is  trying  to  accumulate  it,  and  if  the 
scramble  for  the  metal  is  to  be  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
accumulation  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  of  25  millions 
sterling,  it  is  certain  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
must  rise  further,  that  the  money  mai'kets  will  be  distui-bed, 
and  possibly  prices  may  fall. 

The  money  market  continues  as  easy  as  ever,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  Bankers  here  are  lending  from  day  to 
day  at  ^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for  a  week  at  about 
■^per  cent,  per  annum.  The  discount  quotation  in  the  open 
market  is  |  to  ^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Gold  is  still  coming 
in,  and  there  is  little  demand  for  it  from  abroad.  As  the 
Rothschild  group  have  lefused  the  tei'uis  of  the  Hungarian 
Finance  Minister,  the  Austi-o-Hungai'ian  loan  will  have  to 
be  postponed  even  though  the  Resumjition  Bills  are  passed 
by  both  Pai'liaments.  Everything  points,  therefore,  to  a 
long  continuance  of  cheap  money.  The  Bank  of  France, 
which  has  kept  its  rate  at  3  per  cent,  since  February  7, 
1889,  on  Thiu'sday  lowered  it  to  2^  per  cent. 

The  silver  market  remains  quiet;  the  quotation,  how- 
ever, has  advanced  to  40^  cZ.  per  oz. 

On  Wednesday  the  tenders  for  the  1,200,000?.  County 
Council  loan  were  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
loan  bears  2^  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  minimum  price 
fixed  was  85 los.  per  cent.  The  average  price  obtained 
was  S8l.  6s.,  a  very  handsome  price  indeed;  yet  the  market 
was  somewhat  disappointed,  as  a  higher  average  was  ex- 
pected, and  as  besides  the  total  ap})lications  amounted  to  no 
more  than  2,688,900?. 

The  investment  demand  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
not  been  so  large  this  week  as  last ;  but  it  will  revive, 
owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money.  Several  cir- 
cumstances have  occuired  to  cause  a  pause.  Firstly,  the 
railway  tiaflic  I'eturns  are  regarded  as  disappointing  ;  but, 
as  the  comparison  is  with  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Whit  Sunday  last  year,  it  is  delusive.  Of  course,  trade  is 
falling  ofl",  and  traflics,  therefore,  are  likely  to  decline,  but 
there  is  nothing  really  serious  in  the  returns.  Then,  again, 
the  floods  in  the  Mississippi,  doing  so  much  damage  to  life 
and  pi'operty,  have  caused  a  fall  upon  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Union  Pacific  shares  having  dropped  heavily, 
and  Noi  thern  Pacific  also  having  fallen,  because  the  next 
dividend  on  the  Prefei-ence  stock  will  not  be  paid.  Fui'ther- 
more,  the  hai'vest  jirospects  all  over  Eui'ope  and  in  America 
are  just  now  not  bright.  But  the  accumulation  of  idle 
money  at  home  and  abi  oad  is  so  great  that  doubtless  invest- 
ment will  continue  large  for  a  considerable  time  yet.  In- 
vestors should  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
view  now  taken  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Home  Railway 
Oi'dinary  stocks.  The  Stock  Exchange  operator  looks  only 
to  the  immediate  futui'e  ;  but  the  point  which  the  investor 
should  consider  is  the  avei'age  return  likely  to  be  obtained 
over  a  seiies  of  years.  As  matters  stand  now,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  from  a  safe  investment  more  than  about  4  per 
cent.,  and  any  stock  that  is  likely  to  give  him  that  he  should 
not  part  with  lightly.    He  should  ask  himself,  if  he  sells 


Home  Railway  stocks,  how  is  he  to  employ  his  money  with' 
equal  safety  and  equal  remuneration.  Of  course,  as  already 
said,  bad  trade  must  cause  a  decline  in  traflics  ;  but  trade 
will  improve  after  a  while,  and  then  traflics  will  increase, 
and  the  question  he  has  to  keep  before  him  is  not  the  yield' 
in  this  or  that  year,  but  the  yield  over  a  series  of  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  the  rather  • 
optimist  views  respecting  inter-Bourse  securities  now  pre- 
vailing upon  the  Continent.  Unlike  all  other  departments 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  there  has  been  a  rise  this  week  in 
those  securities  ;  especially  Greek,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and ' 
Russian  have  advanced.  The  Greek  rise,  of  course,  is  due 
to  the  victory  of  M.  Tricoupis.  He  is  a  very  able  man, 
and,  if  any  one  can  do  so,  he  will  restore  oi'der  in  the  Greek 
finances.  But  those  finances  are  in  a  very  bad  state, 
and  they  are  liable  to  be  made  worse  by  political  events  at 
any  moment.  The  investor,  therefore,  should  avoid  them. 
Portuguese  have  lisen  because  Portugal  is  to  get  a  fresh 
loan  of  about  5  millions  sterling ;  but  fresh  bori'owing  by  a 
bankrupt  Government,  w^hen  it  is  cutting  down  to  one-half' 
its  old  obligations,  is  not  a  commendable  act.  Lastly, 
Spanish  have  been  put  up  on  a  repoit  that  there  is  to  be 
a  new  Spanish  loan  of  6  millions  sterling.  Spain  is  in  a- 
better  condition  than  either  Greece  or  Portugal;  but  the 
Spanish  finances,  for  all  that,  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  the 
investor  should  not  be  tempted  to  buy. 


Speaking  generally,  prices  dependent  upon  the  Londori' 
market  have  given  way  this  week,  while  those  dependent 
upon  the  Continental  mai-kets  have  risen.  Thus  Consols 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  97y%,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^.  Indian  Threes  closed  at 
97§,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  Victoria  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed 
at  96I,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  but  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  993-,  a  rise  of  -5.  Investment  has 
clearly  not  been  as  active  as  last  week.  In  the  Home 
Railway  mai'ket,  again.  Great  Western  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  i62g,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs-, 
day  of  i^- ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  109,  a 
fall  of  jj;  Midland  closed  at  158;^,  a  fall  of  ;  and 
North-Eastern  closed  at  i54f,  a  fall  of  This  decline,  as- 
we  point  out  above,  is  mainly  speculative,  and  should, 
not  disturb  the  minds  of  investors.  In  the  American 
department  the  greatest  fall  has  been  in  Union  Pacific- 
Shares,  which  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  40g^,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  5^. 
Northern  Pacific  Prefei'ence  Shares  closed  at  5  'j^,  a  fall  of  2^ ; 
Erie  Shares  closed  at  29^,  a  fall  of  if ;  Milwaukee  closed  at, 
79^,  a  fall  of  ;  Loui.sville  and  Nashville  closed  at  77I,  a  fall 
of  I  ;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  137,  also  a  fall  of  i.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  London  there  has 
been  weakness  during  the  week.  Investment  in  shares  has- 
been  smaller,  and  speculation  has  been  for  the  fall  rather 
than  the  rise,  especially  in  Union  and  Northern  Pacifies. 
Coming  now  to  the  Argentine  market,  we  find  that  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  closed 
at  29-32,  a  fall  of  i  ;  Central  Argentine  do.sed  at  65-7,  a 
fall  of  2 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed' 
at  71-3,  a  fill!  of  3.  The  Argentine  Government  Five 
per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  73,  a  fall  of  i^;  and  the 
Funding  Loan  closed  at  64!,  a  fall  of  |.  But  now  when- 
we  turn  to  the  departments  aflected  by  the  Continental 
Bourses  we  flnd  a  complete  change.  Brazilian  Four  and 
a  Halfs  closed  on  Thuisday  afternoon  at  64,  a  rise  of  3; 
and  the  Fours  closed  at  61,  a  rise  of  2^.  French  Rentes 
closed  at  97;^,  a  rise  of  | ;  Portuguese  closed  at  29^,  a  rise, 
of  J  ;  Russian  closed  at  965-,  a  rise  of  |,  and  Spanish  closed 
at  64y\,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2.  But  the  greatest  rise  has 
been  in  Greek  stocks.  Thus  the  '84  Bonds  closed  at  77,. 
a  rise  of  as  much  as  5^ ;  the  Four  per  Cent.  Rentes 
closed  at  58,  a  rise  of  4^,  and  the  Monopoly  loan  closed, 
at  63,  a  rise  of  35. 


THE  WEATHEE. 

THE  weather  during  the  week  has  been  more  satisfactory, 
than  of  late,  for  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  east 
winds  and  have  had  rain  at  last,  though  in  small  quantity, 
at  almost  every  station.  The  change  set  in  on  Thursday, 
May  12,  on  which  day  at  8  a.m.  a  large  anticyclone  lay 
over  Southern  Norway  and  aflfected  us.    During  the  day, 
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however,  an  area  of  low  barometer  readings  advanced  fi  om 
the  westward  over  Scotland  and  entirely  displaced  the 
region  of  excessive  pressure  which  had  been  producing  our 
easterly  A^-inds.  The  clouds  and  rain  accompanying  this 
change  reduced  the  temperature,  which  had  risen  owing  to 
the  sunshine  coming  with  the  east  winds,  for  since  Thurs- 
day last,  when  the  thermometer  in  London  touched  71°,  we 
have  had  no  I'cturn  of  such  high  temperatures.  We  have 
not,  however,  had  to  complain  of  such  extreme  cold  at 
nights  as  of  late  ;  foi'  duruig  the  week  now  luider  notice  a 
temperature  below  40°  has  haixUy  been  noted  at  any  station, 
and  minimum  readings  above  50°  have  occuri'ed  pretty  fre- 
quently. This  change  of  weather  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  passage  over  Scotland  of  two  successive  depressions 
which  have  travelled  rapidly,  but  without  bringing  on  much 
wind.  The  heaviest  rain  occuixed  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  12th  and  13th,  when  a  total  of  about  an  inch  was 
registered  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  a  less  quantity  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  On  the  Continent  the  weather  has 
been,  in  general,  much  more  seasonable  than  of  late,  and 
maxima  above  70°  have  been  fairly  commonly  repoi-ted. 
Lisbon  actually  recorded  80°  or  upwards  on  Satui-day, 
Sunday,  and  Tuesday.  Hardly  one  of  the  Continental 
stations  has  reported  a  drop  of  rain  duiing  the  whole  week. 
In  fact,  the  condition  of  the  wells  in  many  parts  of 
England  is  alai'ming.  Apiil  is  the  month  at  which  the 
ground  water  level  is  usually  highest,  and  in  this  year  that 
level  is  exti'emely  low.  I'he  sun  recoi'd  for  last  week  is 
good.  Falmoutli  heads  the  list  with  79  per  cent,  of  pos- 
sible duration,  then  come  Guernsey  with  78;  Torquay,  72  ; 
New  Quay,  71 ;  Prawle  Point,  70  ;  and  Jersey,  69. 


A  MASTER  OF  FENCE. 

AN  assault  -of-arms  was  organized  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  by  the  habitues  of  M.  Philippe  Bourgeois's 
Fencing  Academy  in  honour  of  the  Cavaliere  Eugenio  Pini, 
the  head  maestro  di  scJierma  at  the  Royal  Naval  Academy 
at  Leghoi'n,  whose  fame  as  an  expert  and  individual  fencer 
had  even  penetrated  to  our  Northern  wilds  since  his 
encounters  with  the  great  Parisian  swordsmen,  both  last 
year  and  this  year.  M.  Prevost,  himself  one  of  the  most 
famous  fencer-swordsmen,  owned  after  an  assault  with 
Signor  Pini  last  year  that  lasted  forty  minutes  that  his 
adversary  "  etait  d'une  agilite  et  d'une  foi-ce  physique  tout 
a,  fait  surprenantes."  But  Cavaliere  Pini's  characteiistic 
is  the  eclecticism  of  his  sword-play.  He  is  the  Victor 
Cousin  of  the  fencing-room,  and  of  him  it  may  be  said 
"  cju'il  prend  son  bien  la  oii  il  le  trouve."  His  individuality 
leads  him  to  assimilate  what  is  best  and  most  useful  fi'om 
all  and  eveiy  school,  and  though  in  his  most  deadly  dis- 
engagements and  in  his  com^js  de  teinps  he  keeps  solely  to 
Italian  traditions,  in  his  oi'dinaiy  guai'd  he  more  usually 
adopts  the  French  method  rathei-  than  the  Italian  one  of 
•an  extended  ai-m.  Cavaliere  Pini  acknowledges  that,  in  his 
opinion  as  well  as  in  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  in  all 
that  concerns  le  2^i'''d-ferme  the  French  school  is  supeiior 
to  the  Italian,  but  that  for  the  assaut  en  marclumt,  the  coup 
de  temps,  and  the  couj)  d! arret  the  Italians  are  pi-e-eminent. 

In  the  art  of  the  doigte,  on  which  the  French  masters 
particularly  pride  themselves,  Signor  Pini  equally  owns 
their  undeniable  pi'oficiency,  adding,  however,  the  criticism 
that  what  the  Frenchmen  gain  in  doigle  they  lose  in  strength ; 
and  that  this  is  based  upon  the  foil  as  iised  in  each  country 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  light  Fi-ench  foil,  with  its  grip 
held  between  thumb  and  forefinger  and  played  upon  by 
the  other  three  fingers  as  if  it  were  a  delicate  musical 
instrument,  is  capable  of  a  minuteness  of  manipulation,  a 
fineness  in  evading  the  enemy's  blade,  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  an  Italian  fencer,  with  his  solid  cup-guard  and 
his  forefinger  passed  round  the  bar  beneath  the  miniature 
quillons.  The  Italian  strap  round  the  wrist,  which  keeps 
the  grip  of  the  foil  close  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  all  the 
time,  precludes  the  possibility  of  delicate  finger-play  thereon ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  combination  of  inflexibility, 
obtained  by  the  bar  and  the  tightened  grip,  gives  much 
strength  to  the  pai'ries,  and  an  unswerving  dii'ectness  to  the 
point. 

The  cm-ious  feature  of  the  Italian  maestro's  sword-play 
is  the  lightness,  both  of  hand  and  body,  which  accompanies 
his  physical  strength.  There  can  be  no  (juestiou  that  tlie 
eclecticism  of  Pini's  sword-play  adds  immense  \  aiiely  and 
intere&Ji  to  an  assault.    It  may  not  be  stiictly  academic, 


but  it  is  vastly  interesting.  Never  was  there  a  fencer  more 
varied  in  attack  and  defence,  more  full  of  surprises ;  and 
his  agility  of  body,  his  back-spiings  out  of  reach,  are  strange 
enough  to  merit  the  carping  criticism  of  "no  one  but  an 
acrobat  being  able  to  do  such  things."  But,  indeed,  to  every 
very  individual  style  thei'e  aie  di'awbacks.  Signor  Pini's 
favourite  method  of  attack  in  many  ways  may  be  compared 
to  the  "  lightning  service  "  at  lawn-tennis ;  it  is  unanswerable 
at  the  moment,  but  it  necessarily  brings  about  an  abrupt  end 
of  the  "  phi'ase,"  or  else  a  corps  a  corps,  which,  if  often 
repeated,  is  an  unpai'donable  blot  on  an  assault.  Thus, 
with  fencers  who  allow  themselves  so  much  "  individualism," 
the  "  phrase,"  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  French  fencing, 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  I'ule,  and  the  cor^w  d  corps 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


THE  ILLITERA.TE  VOTER. 
First  Ibish  Member. 

BAD  scran  to  you !    Who  are  you  calling  illiterate  ? 
Irishmen,  is  ut  %    'Tis  like  your  consate. 
Our  voters  in  Ireland,  I  bouldly  reiterate, 
Never  need  fear  wid  your  own  to  compate. 
But  this  newfangled  plan 
That  would  make  ivery  man 
Mark  his  own  ballot-j^aper,  the  vote  who  enjoys, 
I'll  resist  ut  till  death 
With  the  last  of  me  breath. 
For,  begori'a,  in  squads  'twould  disfranchise  the  bhoys. 

Second  Irish  Member. 

Erin  in  her  love  of  letters 

Never  wavered,  bound  or  free, 
Groaning  under  Saxon  fetters 

She  has  learnt  her  ABC; 
And — your  hand  upon  our  collars— 

What  the  divil  could  we  do  ? 
If  we  are  defective  scholars. 

Sure,  the  fault  is  all  with  you. 

TuinD  Irisji  Member. 

It  is  false !  you  shall  get  no  admission  from  me 

That  the  peasant  will  vote  as  his  liverence  tells  um ; 
The  "illiterate"  may  carry  the  jmest's  nominee. 

But  'tis  slander  to  .say  'tis  the  jiriest  who  compels  um. 
When  he  inters  the  booth  he  is  glad  (and  small  blame) 

Of  a  tlirusted  advoiser  to  see  um  safe  through  ut ; 
And  what  if  he  gets  um  1    I'd  ask  ye  to  name 

Anny  man  in  the  world  more  entoitled  to  do  ut. 

Fourth  Irish  Member. 

Why  suppose  the  voter  fit 

Only  if  he's  been  to  .school  1 
Ignoi'ance,  with  mother-wit. 

Beats  book-learning  and  a  fool. 
Men  who  cannot  I'ead,  bedad. 

Vote  the  best,  I  always  say ; 
And  then-  numbers,  I  will  acid, 

Ai'e  deci'easing  day  by  day. 

Our  illiterates  are,  I  find, 

Now  a  dwindling  element ; 
Have  m  twenty  years  declined 

By  some  thirty-three  per  cent. 
But  it  sets  the  balance  right 

To  recall  that,  by  the-bye, 
Half  could  always  I'ead  and  \vrite 

Just  as  well  as  you  or  I. 

An  English  "  Marksman." 
I  am  only  a  rude  and  illiterate  man, 
Who  gets  through  his  voting  as  well  as  he  can, 

Though  entirely  unable  to  spell. 
But  if  one  of  the  names  could  be  printed  in  blue, 
While  red  were  the  opposite  candidate's  hue, 

I  could  manage,  I  think,  pi-etty  well. 
And  as  to  them  chaps  in  the  Pai'liament  room, 
And  their  talk  of  the  Iiish  illiteiutes,  of  whom 

I'heii-  countiy's  both  empty  and  full, 
Tlieir  larnin'  don't  do  'em  much  good,  as  I  see. 
For  I'm  danged  if  there's  one  of  'em  seems  to  know  B 

From  the  foot  of  an  Iiish  bull. 
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EEVIEWS. 


THE  SISTERS* 

"lyrR.  SWINBURNE'S  The  Sisters  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment  in  what  may  be  called  a  revival  of  the  Elizabethan 
tragidie  bourgeoise.  As  Shalispeare  in  his  certain  -work  never 
tried  this  form,  and  as  the  British  public  reads  no  Elizabethan 
dramatist  but  Shakspeare  (if  it  reads  him),  this  peculiar  product 
of  his  time  is  little  known  except  to  students,  though  it  provided 
originally  work  as  various  and  as  interesting  as  the  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  as  Arden  of  Feverskam,  as  A  Woman  Killed  ivith  Kind- 
ness, to  mention  only  a  few.  With  considerable  ingenuity,  and  by 
adopting  the  "  play  within  a  play  "  system,  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
contrived  to  touch  both  the  extremities  of  this  curious  form  of 
our  old  drama — its  homely  contemporaneousness  and  its  out- 
landish and  melodramatic  horror.  The  actual  "  temp,  of  tale  "  is 
just  after  Waterloo,  and  the  characters  talk  no  otherwise  than 
slightly  old-fashioned  and  not  slangy  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  present  time  might  talk,  with  the  necessary  allowances  for 
dropping  into  poetry.  Indeed,  Mr.  Swmburne  has,  evidently  of 
set  purpose,  indulged  sometimes  in  an  almost  Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism  of  style  which  appears  to  have  puzzled  some  of  his 
critics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  act  or  inter-play  is  in  a 
high  style  of  his  familiar  rhetoric,  and  its  incident,  of  which 
more  presently,  is  that  of  a  modern  and  intelligible  Tourneur. 
But  the  action  itself  lies  in  a  Northumbrian  country  house,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Clavering,  whose  kinsfolk  all  the  few  dramatis 
personce  are.  Sir  Arthur  is  little  more  than  a  comparse,  as  is  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Dilston.  The  real  actors  are  Frank  Dilston  the 
younger;  Reginald  Clavering,  Sir  Arthur's  cousin,  who  has  just 
come  home  wounded  and  interesting  from  Waterloo  ;  and  the 
twin  sisters,  Anne  and  Mabel  Dilston,  cousins  of  everybody  and 
wards  of  Sir  Francis.  Both  Frank  and  Reginald  love  Mabel; 
both  Mabel  and  Anne  love  Reginald,  though  Mabel  is  but 
dimly,  if  at  all,  aware  that  she  has  a  rival  in  her  sister. 
Frank  is  more  clear-sighted,  and  generously  gives  Mabel  up 
to  his  cousin,  who  is  comparatively  penniless.  Thereupon  the 
soul  of  Anne  is  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  the  devil  is  not 
long  in  finding  mischief  for  her  to  do.  The  four,  even  before 
the  engagement,  have  arranged  to  act  a  short  and  extremely 
sanguinary  interlude  of  Reginald's  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the 
parts  of  which  present  an  Italian  quartette — the  men  deadly 
enemies ;  the  women,  as  it  seems,  dear  friends.  After  the  men 
have  been  once  parted,  Alvise  (Reginald's  eidolon)  rescues  his 
enemy  (Frank's  personage)  Galasso  from  shipwreck,  and  is 
promptly  poniarded  by  him  in  a  passion  of  Italian  rage  at  the 
obligation.  Meanwhile  Francesca  (played  by  Anne)  has  cunningly 
poisoned  Beatrice  (Mabel),  in  order  to  secure  Galasso  for  herself. 
But  that  impulsive  person  is  again  handy  with  his  poniard,  and 
stabs  her  too,  so  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  personages  are 
cleared  off — good  measure  even  for  Tourneur.  The  actors  joke 
about  "  Redgie's "  bloodthirstiness.  But,  in  order  to  furnish 
themselves  with  properties,  they  have  been  allowed  by  Sir  Arthur 
access  to  an  old  laboratory  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  where  be 
Venice  glasses,  and  poisons,  and  suchlike  things ;  and  Anne  has 
secreted  a  phial  of  poison.  She  only  means  suicide ;  but  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  murder,  and  she  lets  Mabel  and 
Reginald  drink  their  deaths,  leaving  the  stage  herself  with  a 
threat  to  follow. 

The  play  is  not  long,  even  with  its  interlude,  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  entirely  conquered  his  old  weakness  for  long  speeches 
of  the  tirade  kind.  Despite  the  appearance  of  melodrama  which 
our  argument  may  have  given,  we  find  the  story  of  the  play 
distinctly  attaching,  and  the  last  act  is  certainly  good  as  an  act 
and  dramatically.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  those  who 
have  enjoyed  and  those  who  have  mocked  at  Mr.  Swinburne's 
flamboyant  exuberance  will  be  rather  shocked  and  puzzled  by  his 
present  sobriety ;  indeed,  the  remarks  alluded  to  above  show  that 
they  have  been.    He  certainly  rather  abuses  enjambement : — 

Redgie  always  was 

Hardened. 

Again  :— 

What  he  said  to  you 

Yesterday. 

And  again:- 

Glad. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  things  look  like  a  too  obstinate 
reminiscence  of 

I'escalier 

D^robS. 


*  The  Sisters.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1892. 


And  he  seems  rather  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  not  to  put  in 
purple  patches,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  doing  so  here 
and  there.  One  of  the  best  is  an  admirable  descriptive  quatrain 
on  pansies : — 

Here's  one  all  black — a  burning  cloud  of  black, 
With  golden  sunrise  at  its  heart ;  and  here's 
One  all  pure  gold  from  shapely  leaf  to  leaf, 
And  just  its  core  or  centre  black  as  night. 

"  Redgie,"  who  talks  book  a  little,  has  a  fine  outburst  in  praise 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  another  in  praise  of  the  North 
Countree  and  its  Burns  : — 

Bright  and  tawny,  full  of  fun 
And  storm  and  sunlight,  taking  change  and  chance 
With  laugh  on  laugh  of  triumph — why,  you  know 
How  they  plunge,  pause,  chafe,  chide  across  the  rocks 
And  chuckle  along  the  rapids,  till  they  breathe 
And  rest  and  pant  and  build  some  bright  deep  bath 
For  happy  boys  to  dive  in,  and  swim  up, 
And  match  the  water's  laughter. 

There  are  only  two  lyrics  in  the  book ;  one  a  ballad  snatch— 

There's  nae  lark  loves  the  lift,  my  dear — 

of  the  kind  at  which  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  past  master,  and  the 
other,  "  Love  and  Sorrow,"  an  introduction  to  the  Interlude,  and, 
like  it,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  older  style ;  of  the  old  style,  too,  is 
the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Gordon.  This  a  couple  of  stanzas 
from  it  and  a  speech  of  Beatrice's  will  show : — 

But  scarce  the  sovereign  symbol  of  the  sea, 
That  clasps  about  the  loveliest  land  alive 
With  loveliness  more  wonderful,  may  be 

Fit  sign  to  show  what  radiant  dreams  survive 
Of  suns  that  set  not  with  the  years  that  drive 
Like  mists  before  the  blast  of  dawn,  but  still 
Through  clouds  and  gusts  of  change  that  chafe  and  chill 
Lift  up  the  light  that  mocks  their  wrathful  will. 

A  light  unshaken  of  the  wind  of  time 

That  laughs  upon  the  thunder  and  the  threat 

Of  years  that  thicken  and  of  clouds  that  climb 
To  put  the  stars  out  that  they  see  not  set. 
And  bid  sweet  memory's  rapturous  faith  forget. 

But  not  the  lightning  shafts  of  change  can  slay 

The  life  of  light  that  dies  not  with  the  day, 

The  glad  live  past  that  cannot  pass  away. 

How  should  I  be  less  than  sure  of  it  ? 
Alvise's  love  and  thine  confirm  and  comfort 
Mine  own  with  like  assurance.    All  the  wind's  wrath 
That  darkens  now  the  whitening  sea  to  southward 
Shall  never  blow  the  flame  that  feeds  the  sun  out 
Nor  bind  the  stars  from  rising:  how  should  grief,  then. 
Evil,  or  envy,  change  or  chance  of  ruin. 
Lay  hand  on  love  to  mar  him  ?    Death,  whose  tread 
Is  white  as  winter's  ever  on  the  sea 
Whose  waters  build  his  charnel,  hath  no  kingdom 
Beyond  the  apparent  verge  and  boiu'n  of  life 
Whereon  to  reign  or  threaten.    Love,  not  he. 
Is  lord  of  chance  and  change :  the  moons  and  suns 
That  measure  time  and  lighten  serve  him  not. 
Nor  know  they  if  a  shadow  at  all  there  be 
That  fear  and  fools  call  death,  not  seeing  each  year 
How  thick  men's  dusty  days  and  crumbling  hours 
Fall  but  to  rise  like  stars  and  bloom  like  flowers. 

Mr.  Swinburne  can  hardly  take  it  as  a  bad  compliment  if  we 
like  the  old  style  best ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  bulk  of  the 
play  he  has  deliberately  simplified  his  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  an  aflecting  story,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  Las  failed. 


NOVELS.* 

A CLE  VER  novel,  which  A  Woman  at  the  Helm  undoubtedly 
is,  has  seldom  had  a  narrower  escape  of  being  prosy  than  the 
latest  production  of  the  author  of  Dr.  Edith  Momney.  It  is  too 
long,  the  three  bulky  closely-printed  volumes  are  formidable,  and 
in  the  third,  to  make  a  third,  we  are  taken  to  a  new  locality, 

•  A  Woman  at  the  Helm.    3  vols.    London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1892. 

A  Wandering  Star.  By  Lady  Fairlie  Cuninghame.  3  vols.  London  : 
Ward  &  Downey.  1892. 

Tlie  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  2  vols.  London  : 
Smith.  Elder,  &  Co.  1892. 

Tahen  at  his  Word.  By  Walter  Raymond.  2  vols.  London  :  R.  Bentley 
&  Son.  1892. 

Brought  Together.  A  Volume  of  Stories.  By  "Eita."  London: 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co. 
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introduced  to  new  and  not  relevant  people,  and  asked  to  be  inte- 
rested in  a  second  edition  of  an  already  used  situation.  And  yet 
the  book  is  readable,  and  more  than  readable.  The  author  has  an 
animated  style,  and  much  appreciation  of  the  humorous ;  she  is 
extremely  interested  in  her  story,  which  is  a  catching  thing,  and 
she  has  invented  a  delightful  heroine.  Clare  Thurston,  the 
"  "Woman  at  the  Helm,"  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  young  woman- 
hood, and  one  that  happily  grows  commoner  in  our  modern  days 
of  sensible  education.  Capable  and  sensible,  clear-headed,  shrewd, 
honest,  and  kind,  Clare  has  yet  just  the  latent  susceptibility  to 
romance  that  saves  from  hardness,  and  makes  worldliness  alien  to 
her  mind.  Her  father,  seeing  death  near,  his  business  in  con- 
fusion, and  his  only  son  useless,  instructs  his  eldest  daughter 
in  the  details  of  the  Works,  and  leaves  her  "  at  the  helm." 
Thurston's  "Works  are  not  romantic,  being  an  establishment  for 
cleaning  and  dyeing ;  but  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  business  is 
judicious,  being  just  the  sort  of  enlarged  domestic  matter  a 
woman  could  be  expected  to  guide.  She  does  guide  it  out  of 
troubles  into  prosperity,  and  is  then  ousted  by  "  vile  man  "  in  a 
way  the  champions  of  her  sex  will  declare  to  be  the  usual  in- 
justice. However,  by  the  time  Clare  has  lost  her  business 
occupations,  her  attention  is  engaged  by  more  romantic  afi'airs, 
and  Mr.  Richmond  Halliday,  once  her  clerk,  now  a  gentleman  of 
estate  (no  waiter,  but  a  Knight  Templar),  is  more  to  her  than 
orders  for  cleaning  and  dyeing.  Mr.  Halliday  is  not  so  successful 
a  portrait  as  Clare.  His  early  experiences  as  the  clerk  at 
Thurston's,  and  the  sketches  of  village  life  there,  are  very  good 
and  very  amusing ;  but  he  is  not  a  good  lover.  He  is  touchy  and 
tetchy,  very  easy  to  offend  and  very  slow  to  make  it  up,  with  not 
much  of  Clare's  finer  manliness  about  him.  The  reader  gets  tired 
of  the  misunderstandings  of  the  lovers,  and  before  they  arrive  at 
their  conclusion  longs  to  knock  their  heads  together  after  the 
fashion,  or,  remembering  the  British  matron,  not  quite  after  the 
fashion,  of  "  Madame,"  waiting  for  "  Monsieur."  But  for  all  that, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that,  and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  some  rapid 
turnings  of  the  page,  no  one  will  leave  the  book  till  he  has  seen 
the  last  of  The  Woman  at  the  Helm. 

In  ordinary  fair  dealing  a  frivolous  novel  ought  to  be  also 
amusing.  If  it  is  not,  it  misses  its  plea  for  existence.  If  frivol 
is  not  fun,  it  becomes  irrelevant  foolishness.  Lady  Fairlie 
Cuninghame's  story,  A  Wandering  Star,  is  essentially  frivolous, 
dealing  in  the  lightest  style  with  the  externals  of  society,  going 
no  further  into  character  than  the  surface  of  manner,  and  making 
the  chief,  and  indeed  solitary,  interest  in  life  centre  round  flirta- 
tion. Passion  it  is  called  and  meant  to  be,  but  there  is  no  genuine 
depth  of  passion  about  it.  And  with  all  that  it  is  not  amusing  nor 
even  agreeable.  The  author  has  overlooked  the  truth  that  disagree- 
able people  are  not  made  pleasant  by  being  put  into  a  story. 
Vulgar  people  can  be  put  in  an  amusing  light ;  but  it  needs  a  sur- 
prising talent  to  do  it,  and  then  it  should  be  used  chiefly  as  a 
contrast,  and  that  sparingly.  The  Ladies  Julia  and  Hermione 
of  this  novel  are  people  whose  society  could  not  be  tolerated 
for  ten  minutes  by  any  one  who  could  succeed  in  getting  out 
of  it.  Their  tiresome,  shrewish  quarrels,  in  which  one  out- 
vies the  other  in  vulgar  squabbling,  their  shabby  schemes 
and  sordid  plots,  pervade  the  three  volumes  until  they  weary 
us,  as  such  people  would  in  reality.  The  change  from  the 
rancour  of  this  boudoir  talk  to  the  stupid  dulness  of  their 
daughters  in  the  schoolroom  is  no  agreeable  variety.  It  is  true 
that  Vega  Fitzpatrick,  the  "Wandering  Star,"  is  a  pretty,  in- 
offensive little  heroine ;  but  she  is  too  spiritless  and  uniformly 
melancholy  to  brighten  the  novel.  Her  life — begun  abroad  with 
a  father  who  has  lost  his  place  in  English  society,  not  by  cheat- 
ing at  cards,  but  by  being  found  out,  and  who  dies  in  a  spasm  of 
causeless  hate  for  his  child — is  continued  in  England,  under  the 
malevolent  influence  of  Lady  Julia  Damer,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  her  sister  Hermione,  works  false  mischief  between  Vega 
and  her  lover,  Brian  Beresford.  If  Vega  and  Brian  had  had  two 
grains  of  sense  between  them,  the  spiteful  plot  must  have  been 
detected  before  it  was  too  late  ;  but  they  had  not,  and  Vega  marries 
an  impossible  person  of  fifty  drenched  in  gold  and  vulgarity. 
She  and  Brian  meet  again,  explain  all,  and  agree  to  run  away ; 
but  he  waits  to  ride  a  steeplechase  for  a  friend,  and  is  thrown 
and  disfigured  for  life.  He  goes  abroad,  and  Vega  mopes  to 
death,  or  as  near  it  as  the  end  of  the  book  allows  us  to  know. 
All  this  is  cast  in  the  historic  present  mould,  and  spun  out  by 
tedious  descriptions  and  repetitions.  A  larger  allowance  of 
the  sense  of  humour  would  have  helped  the  story  out  of  the 
dreary  sameness  and  poverty  of  character  which  we  are  obliged 
to  say  destroy  its  interest ;  but  who  can  command  humour  ?  It 
were  better  for  novelists  that  the  gods  had  made  them  humorous 
even  than  poetical. 

The  personages  who  walk  about  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman's 
novel,  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  are  mysterious,  impressive,  and 


tremendous  ;  they  must  he  so,  for  we  are  told  on  every  page  they 
are,  and  who  should  know  better  than  he  who  made  them  ? 
When  they  move  their  eyes  around — and  never  had  mortals  such 
ways  of  moving  their  eyes — the  efi'ect  on  others  is  terrific.  Their 
smallest  utterances  are  big  with  portent.  "Ah!" — and  fatality 
ensues.  "  Oh !  " — a  crisis  in  life  is  passed.  The  nod  of  Jove  is  not 
in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  Lord  Burleigh's.  But  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  all  this  large  demand  must  be  made  on  the  spirit  of 
faith,  for  the  eye  of  sense  can  see  nothing  of  it.  The  characters 
themselves  are,  no  doubt,  all  they  are  described,  but  we  must 
take  it  on  the  authority  of  the  author.  The  first  volume  is 
simply  a  maze  of  bewilderment.  It  is  as  desultory  as  a  dic- 
tionary, and  not  so  interesting.  Mr.  Christian  Vellacott  is  the 
hero,  as  we  find  out  after  severe  struggles  through  Jesuit  plots, 
Anarchic  French  riots,  and  curious  London  journalistic  experi- 
ences, and  he  is  a  remarkable  hero.  He  writes  articles  on  French 
politics  (he  is  the  only  journalist  in  London  who  understands 
French  politics)  which  set  Governments  by  the  ears.  He  can 
sail  a  ship  and  could,  no  doubt,  have  undertaken  the  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  can  set  dislocated  shoulders,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  detected  why  more  serious  surgical  operations 
might  not  have  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  speaks  many 
languages  better  than  the  natives  do.  When  the  Jesuits  send  a 
priest  of  their  order  to  kidnap  Christian  in  his  friend  Mr.  Carew's 
country  seat  in  Devonshire  (the  period  appears  to  be  the  present), 
because  he  would  attack  them  in  the  Beacon,  Christian  lifts  the 
reverend  gentleman  by  the  wrists,  swings  him  in  the  air,  and 
flings  him  into  a  ten-foot-deep  moat,  a  deed  which  not  only 
founded  a  life  friendship  between  them,  but  led  to  a  closer 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  priest  of  Jesuit  doctrine  and  an 
ultimate  deviation  from  it.  As  to  the  exploits  of  diving  from 
high  monastery  windows  into  rapid  rivers,  or  climbing  down 
perpendicular  clifis  in  dead  darkness  with  the  sea  rolling  at  the 
foot,  they  are  as  silver  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon — 
nothing  accounted  of  Search  may  be  made  for  specimens  of  the 
wit  and  talent  of  this  "  brilliant  young  journalist "  in  his  con- 
versation, but  it  will  be  fruitless.  Like  a  sensible  journalist,  he 
keeps  his  epigrams  for  his  articles.  The  novel  is  not  without 
cleverness,  spirit,  and  ambition,  but  it  lacks  sober  ordinary 
sense.  As  to  its  title,  that  remains  unexplained.  Who  was  the 
"  slave  "  and  what  the  "  lamp  "  never  appears.  It  may  have  been 
the  lamp  of  Jesuit  plot,  or  Bourbon  conspiracy,  or  Socialist 
terror,  or  police  detection,  or  newspaper  night-work — for  all  these 
elements  are  present.  It  cannot  have  been  the  "sacred  lamp" 
we  know  of;  for  then  it  would  have  been,  or  might  have  been, 
amusing. 

Talien  at  Ms  Word  does  not  open  encouragingly.  The  style  is 
prosaic,  the  reader  thinks  he  is  going  to  have,  in  the  small  local 
affairs  of  Pettiton,  the  well-worn  politics  of  Little  Pedlington,  and 
the  hero  appears  in  the  light  of  an  imitation  Claimant.  All  this 
changes  before  the  middle  of  the  first  volume.  The  Pettiton 
people,  their  politics  and  knavish  tricks,  are  much  like  those  of 
other  small  provincial  towns,  but  they  are  described  with  a  brisk 
humour  by  no  means  common.  Langdon,  the  hero,  develops  his 
character  in  a  way  to  act  on  the  reader  as  he  does  on  the  other 
personages  of  the  story,  to  interest  and  inspire  faith  in  the  face 
of  evident  fraud.  The  story  is  not  a  great  one.  It  could  not 
be,  lacking  as  it  does  enthusiasm,  aspiration,  reverence,  and  even 
moral  elevation ;  but  it  has  much  more  than  average  interest  and 
power.  It  has  true  drawing  of  human  nature.  It  shows  circum- 
stance acting  on  character,  and  character  modifying  and  modu- 
lating into  growth.  Those  who  read  modern  novels  will 
know  how  rare  is  this  talent.  Langdon  starts  with  a  fraudulent 
device ;  but  he  is  not  so  mean  as  his  deed,  nor  is  his  deceit 
altogether  base  in  motive.  Still  it  is  a  lie,  and  the  trammels  of 
it  bind  him  to  misery,  if  not  endless,  certainly  intense.  Langdon 
is  a  sceptic,  a  pessimist,  a  scorner  of  humanity.  He  has  to  learn 
bitterly  the  lesson  that  fellow-creatures  cannot  be  played  with 
for  self-interest  with  impunity.  At  a  moment  when  he  has 
parted  under  desperate  conditions  with  the  girl  he  loves,  "he 
involuntarily  ofiered  a  petition  that  God  might  bless  her."  That 
this  one  act  might  be  the  seed  of  grace  later  to  grow  into  a 
sheltering  tree  may  well  be  believed,  sown  as  it  was  in  "  a  heart 
not  corrupt."  Langdon's  life  makes  a  story  decidedly  interesting 
and  moving  on  close  and  rapid  lines.  It  is  interspersed  with 
many  amusing  scenes  among  the  Pettiton  local  potentates  and 
"  natural  leaders."  "  '  Politics  ?  My  dear  lady,  this  is  not 
politics  ! '  cried  the  Major  in  surprise.  '  No  '  she  inquired 
doubtfully.  '  Bless  me,  no ;  it's  a  matter  of  principle.' "  The 
Major  took  the  view,  not  theoretic,  but  often  practical. 

"  Rita "  has  Brought  Together  under  that  title  a  number  of 
short  stories  which  may  or  may  not  be  reprints,  no  statement 
either  way  being  made.  The  stories  are  as  well  worth  repro- 
ducing or,  as  it  may  be,  freshly  offering  to  the  public  as  short 
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stories  vised  to  be  before  the  day  of  bighly-finislied  novelettes 
initiated  in  France,  and  now  so  frequently  sent  us  from  America. 
Most  of  them  are  sad,  one  or  two  fantastic,  and  all  more  or  less 
sentimental.  Moreover,  they  are  not  very  short ;  for  the  print  is 
small  and  close  and  the  volume  of  a  goodly  size. 


IHE  CHETWYNDS  OF  INGKSTKE,' 

npjrlE  joke  of  James  I.  when  he  asked  if  "Adam  was  a 
Lumley"  would  have  required  an  affirmative  answer  if  he 
had  asked  about  the  Chetwynds.  The  first  of  whom  any  record 
is  preserved  was  named  Adam.  His  name  occurs  in  a  forest  roll 
as  early  as  il8o.  Turold,  a  Norman,  held  Chetwynd  under 
Roger  of  Montgomery,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  a 
hundred  years  or  so  before  Adam,  who  was  probably  his  lineal 
descendant.  In  1344  the  Chetwynd  manor  went  by  an  heiress 
to  the  Peshalls.  But  some  eighty  years  before  this,  the  Ingestre 
branch  had  been  founded  by  a  grandson  of  Adam,  and  flourished 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  "From  1263  to  1767,  four- 
teen generations,  the  inheritance  never  once  passed  into  the 
female  line,  and  but  for  an  unfortunate  breach  of  the  entail, 
Ingestre  would  still  be  the  property  of  the  Chetwynd 
family."'  Lord  Shrewsbury,  no  doubt,  does  not  see  where  the 
"  unfortunate  "  part  of  the  breach  comes  in  ;  but  it  must  be  dif- 
ferent for  the  younger  branches  of  the  old  family,  of  which  Mr. 
Chetwynd  Stapylton  is  one,  his  immediate  ancestors  having  added 
the  second  surname  on  marriage  with  a  Stapylton  heiress.  In- 
gestre was  bequeathed  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  John  Talbot,  by  the 
third  Yiscount.  Though  the  Talbots,  who  subsequently  succeeded 
to  the  Shrewsbury  title,  took  the  name  of  Chetwynd,  they  are 
not,  heraldically  speaking,  their  heirs.  "The  present  Yiscount," 
we  are  told,  "  still  keeps  the  farms  at  Booth  and  Ilaselour,  and 
sundry  other  small  estates  of  his  ancestors  in  Staffordshire  " ;  but 
what  the  fourth  Viscount  had  done  to  be  disinherited  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd Stapylton  can  only  guess.  He  ftincies  it  had  something  to 
do  with  "  the  discovery  of  profane  orgies  of  the  grossest  depravity 
enacted  at  Medmenham  Abbey."  Any  way,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
from  either  the  narrative  or  the  pedigree  whether  it  was  the 
third  Viscount  or  the  second  who  was  Mrs.  Talbot's  uncle  and 
left  Ingestre  away  from  the  family.  On  p.  243  Mr.  Chetwynd 
Stapylton  promises  presently  to  endeavour  to  show  how  Ingestre 
was  alienated  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  he  never  does  so.  The  mystery  is 
left  unsolved.  Indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  inferred  that  the  third 
lord  never  had  the  place. 

This  Lord  Clietwynd  is  frequently  mentioned  by  MissMeteyard 
in  her  Life  of  Wedgicood.  Miss  Chetwynd,  his  daughter,  intro- 
duced the  great  potter  to  Queen  Charlotte.  Wedgwood,  with 
the  help  of  "  Athenian  Stuart,"  the  architect,  de\  ised  a  wonderful 
monument  for  the  Viscount  in  Ashley  Church,  where  he  was 
buried.  It  consisted  of  a  classical  shrine,  in  white  marble,  and 
had  a  black  vase,  made  at  Etruria,  standing  in  a  niche.  It  was, 
of  course,  restored  away  a  few  years  ago,  being  probably  much 
too  beautiful  and  curious  to  let  the  modern  mock-Gothic  look 
well  beside  it.  Fortunately  before  it  was  broken  up,  and  the 
walls  mended  with  the  fragments,  Miss  Meteyard  had  en- 
graved it.  The  description  of  Ingestre  House  is  decidedly 
meagre.  We  should  like  to  know  exactly  when  it  was 
built,  and  by  whom.  From  a  passage  relating  to  Walter  Chet- 
wynd (p.  207),  it  would  appear  that  the  author  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  south  front  is  his,  or  was  his,  for  it  was 
burnt  and  repaired  again  in  1882.  But,  to  judge  by  the  photo- 
graphic view  which  forms  a  frontispiece,  it  is  clearly  Elizabetlian, 
or  very  early  Jacobean  at  the  latest.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Papworth  does  not  mention  it  in  his  valuable  list.  The  architect 
or  builder  employed  after  the  fire  could  not,  of  course,  leave  the 
old  design  alone ;  but,  by  removing  the  gables,  has  taken  many 
years  oti'  the  apparent  age.  Mr.  Chetwynd  Stapylton's  heraldry  is 
always  very  correct  when  he  gives  any;  but  he  is  a  little  tiresome 
when,  for  instance,  he  mentions,  in  the  list  of  shields  in  the 
index,  coats  which  are  similarly  mentioned,  without  any  descrip- 
tion, in  the  text.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  index 
is  better  than  the  book. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  relate  to  the  detention  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  At  Chartley  she  is  said  to  have 
baptized  the  child  of  one  of  her  servants,  as  no  priest  was  at 
hand.  This  was  perfectly  canonical,  and  a  reminiscence  of 
"  nurse-baptism  "  is  contained  in  our  Service  where  the  ofliciating 
clergyman  asks  if  the  child  be  already  baptized — meaning  by  the 
nurse,  the  doctor,  or  any  other  lay  person.    Of  late  years,  it  is 
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said  that  the  Eomanists  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
Protestant  baptism  ;  but,  if  so,  they  expressly  contravene  their 
own  ecclesiastical  laws.  We  cannot  accept  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  Chetwynd  Stapylton's  notice  of  this  occurrence.  The 
Queen  cannot  have  given  the  child  "  her  own  names."  She 
had  but  one  Christian  name,  and  double  names  cannot  be 
said  to  have  come  into  use  till  long  after  wards.  The  Chetwynds 
of  Ingestre  had  a  cadet  branch,  the  Chetwynds  of  Grendon, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  John,  who  was  "  of  Ingestre," 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  took,  to  vise  Sir  B. 
Burke's  usual  euphemism,  to  mercantile  pursuits.  One  of  them 
was  an  ironmaster  at  Rugeley.  Another  was  a  burgess  of 
Bristol.  The  third  generation  of  ironmasters  took  also  to  mill- 
owning,  and  seem  to  have  been  well-to-do  folk.  Another  of  this 
branch  inherited  Grendon  from  his  distant  cousin  ;  and  another  was 
a  "  Child's  Coat  Seller  "  at  the  Golden  Key,  in  the  Savoy,  about 
1685.  Another,  having  inherited  Grendon  as  well  as  Brocton, 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1795,  ^"^^  '^^^  ancestor  of  the  well-known 
sportsman,  Sir  George  Chetwynd. 


MR.  SAINTSBURY'S  LORD  DERBY.* 

XF  it  were  important  to  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  disarm  the  critic  of 
-■-  his  monograph  on  Lord  Derby,  the  latest  addition  to  "  The 
Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  Series,  he  might  certainly  plead  the 
difficulty  of  what  must  have  been,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
the  most  difliciilt  biography  of  them  all.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
many  men  who  would  not  find  the  attempt  at  disarmament 
imposed  on  them  by  sheer  inability  to  resist  critical  attack.  To 
be  able  to  face  such  attack,  or,  better  still,  to  escape  provoking  it, 
the  biographer  of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  requires  to  possess 
several  attributes  which  are  not  very  often  found  in  company. 
He  has  to  be,  of  course — as  every  biographer,  to  do  his  work  pro- 
perly, must  be — more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  his  hero  ;  he  has 
to  be — or,  at  any  rate,  in  our  judgment,  he  ought  to  be — so  far  as 
his  personal  views  are  concerned,  a  pronounced  Tory  of  the  "  real 
old  brand  "  ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  be  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of 
affairs,  familiar  with  the  legitimate  give-and-take  of  politics,  as 
well  as  (critically,  of  course)  with  its  unworthier  shifts  and  com- 
promises. Now  he  may,  of  course,  have  the  first  of  these  qualifi- 
cations wfthout  either  the  second  or  the  third  ;  and  to  have  the 
second  creates  rather  a  presumption  than  otherwise  against  his 
possessing  other  two.  A  mere  appreciative  admirer  of  Lord  Derby's 
brilliant  powers  and  striking  personality  is  like  to  forgive  him  too 
easily  his  lapses  from  principle,  and  to  fail  in  discrimination  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  defensible  passages  in  his  career.  A 
strict  and  sincere  Tory  of  the  real  old  brand  might  not,  as  such, 
be  able  to  away  with  some  parts  of  his  political  history  at  all,  and 
would  be  apt  to  dogmatize  {71  vacuo,  and  to  condemn  with  too 
little  allowance  for  the  medium  in  which  all  political  action  takes 
place.  In  Mr.  Saintsbury  the  projectors  of  this  series  have  found 
Lord  Derby  a  biographer  who  combines  these  rarely  associated 
qualifications.  The  most  active  and  striking  period  of  the  statesman's 
public  career  coincided  with  the  most  impressionable  and  receptive 
period  of  the  writer's  life,  and  inspired  him,  therefore,  with  that 
youthful  enthusiasm  which  mellows  under  the  influence  of  time 
into  the  best  and  most  wholesome  kind  of  stimulant  that  a 
biographer  can  have.  As  to  the  second  and  third  qualifications, 
we  need  not  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  avowedly 
a  Tory  of  the  real  old  brand,  of  which  but  few  bottles,  alas ! 
are  still  left  in  the  literary  bin.  Our  memory,  indeed,  can  at 
the  moment  recall  to  us  no  more  than  one  or  two  others  reposing 
in  the  sawdust  at  Mr.  Saintsbury's  side.  Time,  the  bibulous, 
has  drunk  the  rest.  But  if  that  is  Mr.  Saintsbury's  own 
political  standpoint — if,  to  take  his  own  working  definition  of 
a  Tory,  he  habitually  surveys  political  questions  through  the 
eyes  of  one  "  who  would  at  the  respective  times  and  in  the  re- 
spective circumstances  have  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  Re- 
form, the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  whole  Irish  legisla- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone  " — he  knows  political  men  and  things  too 
well  to  judge  them  by  the  impracticable  standards,  and  dismiss 
them  with  the  uninformed  verdicts,  of  the  common-room  and  the 
country  parsonage.  Hence,  as  has  been  said,  he  is  fitted  as  few 
men  are  to  write  the  life  of  a  statesman  who  quitted  the  Whig 
party  to  become  leader  of  the  Tories,  and  who  in  that  capacity 
democratized  the  political  system  of  his  country. 

The  first  of  these  two  incidents  in  Lord  Derby's  career  makes 
less  demand,  of  course,  on  the  impartiality  of  his  biographer  than 
the  other ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  requires  an  impartiality  of  a  different 
kind.  It  is  an  incident  agreeable  to  3Ir.  Saintsbury's  political 
opinions,  and  his  natural  temptation  would  be  to  judge  it  too 

*  The  F.arl  of  Derby.   By  George  Saintsbury.   London:  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.  1852. 
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leniently,  just  as  in  the  other  instance  error   in   the  direc- 
tion of  undue  severity  -would  be  the  excess  to  be  avoided. 
Lord  Stanley's   conduct  in  1834,  hovFever,   is   in    itself  far 
easier  to  explain  and  excuse  than  Lord  Derby's  in  1867.    It  is 
difficult,  to  us,  at  any  rate,  to  believe  that  the  Liberalism  of 
this  particular  member  of  the  Eeform  Administration  of  1832 
went  much  deeper  than  that  of  his  chief,  while  of  Lord  Grey's 
"Whiggery  he  had  none.    His  more  or  less  prompt  secession  from 
his  party  after  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  was,  we  think,  a 
matter  of  pretty  certain  prognostication.     The  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  question   gave  him  a  handsome  excuse  for  re- 
signing ;  but  excuse  of  some  kind  or  another  could  not  have  been 
long  in  presenting  itself.    Lord  Derby,  as  his  biographer  more 
than  once  points  out,  had  no  "  reasoned  political  faith  " — either 
then,  or  at  any  other  period  of  his  career.  He  was  one  degree  better 
ofi— unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  described  as  worse  off — than 
a  certain  well-known  publicist  of  our  own  day,  of  whom  it  was 
complained  by  an  impatient  colleague  that  he  was  not  only  with- 
out political  principles,  but  "  had  not  even  tendencies."  The 
public  action  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  hero  was  all  his  life  at  the 
mercy  of  that  one  or  other  of  some  three  or  four  tendencies  which 
happened  for  the  moment  to  be  in  the  ascendent.  Intensely 
aristocratic  instincts  gave  at  one  time  a  Tory  direction  to  his 
policy ;   at  another   time  his  love  of  amusement,  indifference 
to  politics,  distaste  for   drudgery,  and    detestation   of  bore- 
dom, would  prevent  him  from  taking,  or  at  any  rate  from 
persevering   in,   the    course   which    the    aforesaid  instincts 
dictated  ;   and  at  yet   another,  and  this  the   worst  time  for 
his  country  and  his  own  reputation,  the  reckless  spirit  of  the 
sportsman,  to  whom   the  battle  of  politics  was  a  mere  game 
in  which  winning  was  the  first  if  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
thought  of,  would  impel  him  to  a  line  of  action  from  which 
both  his  prepossessions  and  his  characteristics  would  otherwise 
have  held  him  back.    This  is  not,  we  are  aware,  an  attractive 
or  inspiring  picture  of  a  statesman  whose  external  qualities,  so  to 
call  them,  appealed  impressively  enough  to  the  imagination  ;  but 
it  is,  we  are  afraid,  a  substantially  true  picture  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  one  which  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
biography — a  biography  distinguished  throughout  by  scrupulous 
fairness  towards  its  subject,  and,  indeed,  by  a  desire  to  make  all 
reasonable  allowance  for  his  shortcomings — leaves  in  its  main 
features  untouched. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  that  no  exception  can  freely  be 
taken  to  the  then  Lord  Stanley's  attitude  during  the  first  ten 
years  after  his  secession  from  the  Whig  party.  The  position  of 
a  free-lance  was  practically  forced  upon  him  by  the  contemporary 
condition  of  parties  and  the  general  political  circumstances  of 
the  time.  And  we  are  even  less  disposed  than  Mr.  Saintsbury 
to  blame  him  for  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government  in  1846.  But  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  plainest  duty  to  his  country  at  the  crisis 
of  the  Crimean  war  was  an  act  which  no  amount  of  palliative 
special  pleading  can  ever  do  more  than  feebly  extenuate.  The 
Peelites,  no  doubt,  behaved  abominably,  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
own  conduct  on  this  occasion  showed  mighty  little  of  that  patriotic 
spirit  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  much  superior  to  certain  of 
his  colleagues.  But  a  party  leader,  and,  above  all,  the  leader  of  a 
Tory  party,  in  Lord  Derby's  position,  had  simply  no  more  business 
at  such  a  moment  to  entertain  the  considerations  by  which  he  was 
in  fact  influenced,  than  a  colonel  would  have  to  disobey  an  order  to 
go  to  the  front,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  his  regiment.  And  the  best  case  that]  Mr.  Saintsbury 
(who  virtually  enters  a  plea  of  guilty  on  behalf  of  his  client)  can 
make  out  in  mitigation  of  sentence  really  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  Lord  Derby's  colleagues,  not  having  distinguished  them- 
selves in  office  three  years  before,  he  did  not  think  them  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  task  again,  in  even  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, with  credit  to  themselves  or  him.  Which  is  to  say, 
that  his  decision  was  ultimately  determined  by  precisely  the 
same  indefensible  kind  of  motive  as  is  ascribed  above  to  our 
hypothetical  colonel. 

The  1867  case  is  no  doubt  a  little  more  complex  ;  for,  though 
Lord  Derby's  action  in  that  case  was  in  itself  more  conspicuously, 
because  positively,  Instead  of  negatively,  censurable,  there  are 
excuses,  as  his  biographer,  we  think  justly,  urges,  to  be  made  for 
him  which  in  the  former  instance  are  not  available.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury, who  lends,  we  are  glad  to  see,  the  authority  of  an  acute 
and  highly-trained  critic  of  politics  to  that  more  modern,  and  we 
believe  more  accurate,  view  of  the  parentage  of  the  Household 
Sufi'rage  Act  which  affiliates  it,  not  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  to  Lord 
Derby,  has  set  forth  the  reasons  for  his  opinion  in  careful  detail ; 
and,  as  regards  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  explanation  of  Lord  Derby's  leap  in  the  dark  is  to 
a  certain  extent  also  his  excuse.    It  is  fair  enough,  for  instance, 


to  remind  us  that  "  to  Reform  as  such  Lord  Derby  had  never  any 
objection."  And  it  is  true,  again,  and  in  some  sense  a  palliation 
of  his  conduct,  that  the  recklessness  which,  among  other  evidences, 
discredits  the  theory  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  authorship  was  an  inbred 
and  lifelong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  chief.  But  these  con- 
siderations, though  they  do  go  some  little  way  to  excuse  his 
action,  leave  the  gravest  feature  of  it  still  unjustified.  A  states- 
man in  Lord  Derby's  position  might  be  reckless  by  instinct  and 
a  Reformer  by  tradition  without  therefore  forgetting  that  neither 
tendency  nor  training  could  be  validly  pleaded  in  answer  to  a 
charge  of  having  betrayed  the  confidence  of  all  that  large  body 
of  his  countrymen  who  were  not  misled  by  either  of  these  in- 
fluences into  regarding  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 867  as  anything  but 
what  it  has  proved  to  be — a  disastrous  measure. 

That  he  did  betray  their  confidence  is  undeniable,  and  if  the 
betrayal  was  not  absolutely  deliberate,  that  was  only  because  he 
was  too  much  bent  upon  winning  the  party  game  to  think  of 
them  at  all.  This  practically  brings  us  round  again  to  the 
dishing-the-Whlgs  explanation,  which,  however,  we  confess  to 
having  always  found  the  only  one  that  is  really  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  Lord  Derby's  conduct  in  the  afialr.  That  is  to  say,  the 
desire  to  dish  the  Whigs  was  what  made  him  do  the  thing, 
though  Reforming  traditions  may  have  made  him  partially  in- 
sensible to  the  danger  of  it,  and  natural  recklessness  have 
determined  him  to  dare  what  danger  he  saw.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Saintsbury  seems  to  us  to  have  virtually  sanctioned  this  view  of 
the  case  in  suggesting  that,  "  in  addition  to  a  genuine  wish  to  get 
the  question  done  with  and  out  of  the  way,  a  little  of  the 
apr'es  moi  le  deluge  feeling  entered  into  his  motives  " ;  and  he 
somewhat  strangely  adds  that  "  this  would  not  be  discreditable, 
for  we  must  always  remember  that  to  Reform  as  such  Lord' 
Derby  had  never  had  any  objection."  But  his  absence  of  objec- 
tion to  Reform  in  the  abstract  cannot  be  pleaded  to  save  him 
from  discredit,  unless  we  assume  that  it  led  him  to  regard  this 
particular  Reform  as  safe  ;  in  which  case  no  "  apres  mui  le  deluge 
feeling  "  could  have  entered  into  his  motives. 

There  is,  however,  much  more  for  a  competent  biographer  of 
Lord  Derby  to  do  than  is  involved  in  a  mere  review  of  his  political 
career  ;  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  even  happier  in  his  delineation  of 
the  man  than  in  his  criticism  of  the  politician.  The  examination' 
of  Lord  Derby's  work  as  a  scholar  and  translator  is  excellently 
well  done,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  version  of  the  Iliad 
have  never  been  more  justly  appraised.  And  it  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous  to  add  that  the  book  is  written  with  all  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  customary  animation  of  style,  and  that  it  aboimds  in 
those  shrewd,  and  often  humorous,  comments  on  men  and  afiair3 
which  enliven  everything  he  writes. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  GAMEKEEPER.* 

TF  this  book  obtains  the  success  it  deserves,  the  railway  book- 
stalls  will  soon  be  as  loaded  with  fabulous  biographies  of 
gamekeepers  as  they  are  at  present  with  dull  and  apocryphal 
detective  stories ;  but  for  the  moment  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  autobiography  of  John  Wilklns  is  as  unique  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  genuine ;  for,  though  the  reader  will  often  be  re- 
minded of  the  works  of  Richard  Jefl'eries,  there  can  really  be  no 
comparison  between  the  two  writers.  Jefl'eries  was  a  poet  and 
scholar  at  heart  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  and  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  was  the  chief  motive  in  his  habits  of  observa- 
tion. He  was,  in  fact,  an  amateur ;  whereas  from  first  to  last 
Wilklns  is  strictly  and  severely  professional — a  keeper  in  heart 
and  soul,  the  sou  of  a  keeper,  born  in  the  twenties,  when  game- 
preservation  was  carried  on  with  a  severity  of  which  the  present 
generation  can  form  no  idea  ;  when  the  keeper  was  a  real  power 
in  the  land,  and  a  heavier  punishment  awaited  the  convicted 
poacher  than  would  now  be  awarded  to  burglars  who  had  half- 
murdered  a  family  and  three  or  four  policemen.  E.g.  on  p.  82. 
we  are  told  how,  for  snaring  one  rabbit,  a  man  was  sentenced  to  six. 
months'  imprisonment,  and  on  p.  128,  after  a  capital  account  of 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  three  smashers  at  Chesham,  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  head  of  the  gang,  who  had  successfully  passed  a. 
quantity  of  bad  half-crowns,  got  off"  with  "  six  months  hard," 
while  his  two  confederates  were  awarded  only  four  months  each. 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  two  editors,  who  have  done  their  work  well — 
excellently  well  we  should  have  said  had  they  refrained  from  in- 
serting here  and  there  some  singularly  inane  notes  and  comments- 
of  their  own — for  they  have,  as  they  state  in  the  preface,  given  the 
old  keeper's  story  exactly  in  his  own  words,  and  he  has  a  rare 
talent  for  concise  and  vigorous  narrative.    Poaching  anecdotes 

•  Autobiography  of  nn  English  Ga/nekeeper  {John  Witkiiis,  of  Stansteady 
Essex).  Edited  by  A.  H.  Bjng  and  S.  M.  Stephens.  London :  T.  F. 
Unwin. 
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occupy  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  three  books  into  which  this 
volume  of  440  pages  is  most  unnecessarily  divided.  Mr.  Wilkins's 
method  of  dealing  with  his  natural  enemies  is  as  unusual  as  it 
.appears  to  have  been  effective.  "  Always  treat  your  poacher  as  a 
man  and  as  a  brother  "  was  the  principle  on  which  he  acted,  and 
-which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  his  long 
•experience.  Thus,  though  he  would  resort  to  every  trick  known 
in  the  trade  to  catch  his  man  red-handed,  and  though  he  could 
•and  did  fight  like  a  lion  when  attacked,  yet  he  never  struck  the 
first  blow  or  handled  his  captives  roughly,  and  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  the  night's  proceedings  more  often  than  not  seem  to 
'have  been  wound  up  with  a  cheerful  supper  at  the  lodge,  where 
■conquerors  and  conquered  hob-nobbed  together  till  daylight. 
Before  the  Bench,  too,  "VYilkins's  treatment  of  the  prisoner  was  as 
ainlike  that  of  most  keepers  as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  never 
'brought  up  a  case  unless  he  had  such  evidence  as  must  ensure  a 
•conviction,  and  when  in  Court  never  tried  to  prove  too  much ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  earnestly  besought  by  the  culprit  not  "  to  be 
too  hard  on  him,"  he  would,  unless  closely  questioned,  suppress 
many  details  which  might  enhance  the  severity  of  the  sentence, 
and  this  once  pronounced  he  never,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
■the  guardians  of  our  game,  bore  a  grudge  against  the  victim,  or 
endeavoured  to  hang  the  dog  with  the  bad  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  poacher  emerged  from  the  gaol  to  which  he  was 
almost  invariably  consigned — for  fines  were  well-nigh  unheard  of  in 
those  days — Wilkins  would  often  be  the  first  to  give  him  help  in  the 
way  of  clothes,  money,  or  rabbits,  which  appear  then  to  have 
•been  in  a  large  degree  the  perquisites  of  the  keeper.  The  gratify- 
ing result  of  this  kindly  system  was  that  an  enemy  was  frequently 
•converted  into  a  friend,  a  thief  into  an  honest  man,  and  on  many 
•occasions  information  was  secretly  given  by  an  old  adversary 
'which  enabled  "Wilkins  to  save  his  pheasants  by  scaring  the  gang 
■almost  before  they  had  set  foot  within  the  wood.  All  the 
accounts  of  his  dealing  with  poachers  are  amusing,  and  told  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  fight  at  "  Honeysuckle  Gate,"  in  the  chapter 
headed  "  A  Bloody  Fray,"  was  as  rough  a  piece  of  work  as  was 
■ever  fortunately  stopped  short  of  murder. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  his  business — in  dog-breaking, 
and  even  in  the  destruction  of  vermin — Mr.  Wilkins  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  humane  and  gentle  dealing,  a  habit  of  mind  all 
■the  more  wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  contem- 
poraries were  wont,  as  a  rule,  to  act  in  direct  antagonism  to  these 
views.  Any  sportsman  old  enough  to  have  shot  much  in  the  time 
to  which  this  work  chiefly  refers  must  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
many  a  day's  enjoyment  marred  by  the  yells  of  wretched  pointers 
or  retrievers  under  merciless  flagellation,  administered  at  intervals 
by  exasperated  owners  and  keepers,  more  often  as  an  act  of 
private  vengeance  than  for  the  instruction  or  admonishment  of 
the  culprit.  Less  of  this  cruelty  goes  on  at  present.  Yet  have 
■we  heard  within  late  years  of  a  man,  otherwise  kind-hearted  to 
tenderness,  who  habitually  carried  a  short  piece  of  stout  chain 
wherewith  to  belabour  his  retriever,  an  incorrigible  runner-in 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  out  with  a  party — a  fact  of 
•which  his  master  was  perfectly  conscious,  but  considered  that  re- 
peated and  savage  thrashings  with  steel  links  were  ample  atone- 
ment to  host  and  comrades  for  pheasants  flushed  and  coverts 
^untimely  disturbed. 

Mr.  Wilkins  gives  very  elaborate  details  of  his  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  his  readers  may  well  study  and  lay  to  heart ;  but  his 
.grand  secret  is  revealed  in  one  of  the  first  sentences  : — "  Many 
ieepers  will  tell  you  that  there  are  several  different  methods  of  break- 
ing in  dogs.  I  myself  have  seen  various  methods  tried,  and  have 
•come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted  for  all  dogs,  and  that  is  kindness,  patience, 
«,nd  perseverance.  Interest  your  young  dog  whilst  you  are  in- 
structing him."  He  never  wearies  of  repeating  that,  if  a  man 
-cannot  keep  his  temper,  he  has  no  right  to  set  up  as  a  dog-tutor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  not  very  brilliant 
remarks  which  the  editors  have  thought  fit  to  interpolate  ;  we  are 
therefore  compelled,  in  common  justice,  to  draw  attention  to  one 
of  their  sayings  which  will  come  home  to  most  households.  The 
auihor  rules  that  "  when  your  dog"  (he  is  speaking  of  retrievers) 

is  four  or  five  months  old,  you  should  have  him  in  the  house  if 
your  wife  does  not  object "  ;  while  the  editors  overcome  the  sug- 
gested difficulty  by  adding,  "  If  she  does,  get  rid  of  her,  and  keep 
the  dog." 

Save  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  Mr.  Wilkins  is  as  little 
dogmatic  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  his  experience  to  be.  He 
admits,  in  effect,  that  other  keepers  may  have  other,  and  better, 
devices  than  his  own  for  the  preservation  of  game,  and  contents 
himself  with  relating,  in  the  simplest  language,  his  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  various  branches  of  his  calling.  Few  are  the 
pages  from  which  something  may  not  be  learnt,  even  .by  those 
who  fancy  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the  habits  of  our 


fauna.  How  many  sportsmen,  for  instance,  know  that  a  hare  or 
rabbit  will  always  take  the  same  run  through  a  hedge  or  into  a 
wood  ;  that  a  run  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the  family  who 
first  made  it ;  or  that,  if  a  rabbit  is  driven  by  fear  into  a  run 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  "  the  effect  is  at  once  shown  by  a 
marked  decrease  of  speed  "  ?  Yet  the  labourers  who  work  in  the 
fields  have  observed  and  know  these,  and  such-like,  things  well 
enough ;  and  if  the  keeper  does  not  also  know  them,  then  is  he 
no  match  for  the  labourer,  should  the  latter  elect  to  do  a  bit  of 
poaching. 

Most  game-preservers  have  been  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
magpies,  crows,  and  jays  in  the  woods,  and  keepers  are  by  way  of 
waging  bitter  war  against  winged  vermin ;  but  how  many  of  our 
servants  in  velveteen  know  a  tenth  part  of  the  dodges  for  destruc- 
tion which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  now  published  ?  It  must,  indeed,  be 
sorrowfully  admitted  that  for  a  man  who  proclaims  that  a  keeper 
if  wise  will  always  preserve  foxes  wherever  hounds  hunt,  and 
that  he  himself  has  always  done  so,  he  displays  an  ominously 
scientific  knowledge  of  vulpecide  art ;  but  let  us  hope  that  in  this 
case  he  speaks  rather  from  theory  than  practice.  His  recipe  for 
a  mixture  to  bolt  rabbits  from  their  earths  the  day  before  a 
shooting-party  should  be  well  worth  a  trial — it  must  be  nasty, 
and  it  might  be  efficacious. 

The  illustrations  are  the  only  feeble  part  of  the  book,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  author's  portrait,  are  altogether  unworthy. 


JOHNSON'S  LETTERS.* 

IT  was  in  1887  that  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  issued  his  six- volume 
edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  in  the  interval  he 
has  put  forth  several  works  relating  to  the  subject.  He  has 
now  added  to  the  monument  he  has  raised  to  the  author  of  his 
idolatry  a  couple  of  volumes,  which,  being  in  the  same  form  and 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  Life  than  his  other  issues, 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  that  Life.  These 
comprise  Johnson's  letters,  as  far  as  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  been 
able  to  collect  them.  The  total  number  indicated  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  is  1,044 — not  a  very  large  gathering  for  a  literary  man 
who  lived  to  seventy-five ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  many 
as  could  be  expected  from  one  who  preferred  to  talk  rather  than 
write,  and  who  admitted  that  he  wrote  letters  with  more  difficulty 
than  some  other  people  who  wrote  nothing  else.  The  entire 
collection,  however,  does  not  actually  represent  all  those  epistles 
of  which  a  list  is  given,  since  Dr.  Hill  has  not  reprinted  the  ex- 
amples, about  340  in  all,  included  by  Boswell  in  the  Life.  This 
is  an  arrangement  which,  although  inevitable,  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  as  it  gives  to  many  pages  of  the  present  volumes 
something  of  the  aspect  of  that  Barmecide  feast,  a  Catalogue  of 
Autographs  ;  and  it  is  irritating  and  vexatious  to  find  where  one 
looks  for  a  lengthy  and  interesting  communication  nothing  but 
a  brief  and  necessarily  barren  reference  to  another  book.  We 
are  not  by  any  means  sure  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  dupli- 
cation, it  would  not  have  been  better  to  reprint  the  340 
letters  contained  in  the  Life.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  course  taken  has  the  effect  of  connecting  inseparably  Dr. 
Hill's  edition  of  the  Life  with  Dr.  Hill's  edition  of  the  Letters, 
and  this,  while  it  obviously  suggests  that  they  might  with  pro- 
priety have  been  issued  together  at  first,  is  so  strong  an  argu- 
ment from  the  publishers'  point  of  view,  that  it  must  perforce 
be  admitted  as  good.  Still,  we  should  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised if  this  arrangement,  however  to  be  defended,  is  regarded 
as  detracting  from  the  finality  of  what  is  otherwise  a  most  com- 
mendable piece  of  literary  journey-work.  When  Dr.  Birkbeck  HiU 
gives  us,  in  three  more  volumes,  the  complete  and  definitive 
edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  him — that  it  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  part  of  his  task  we 
are  fully  aware — we  shall  have,  in  eleven  volumes,  such  a 
memorial  of  Johnson  as,  in  an  age  of  hand-to-mouth  editing 
and  ready-made  compilation,  may  safely  be  cited  as  a  memorable 
example  of  sound  execution  and  conscientious  scholarship. 

If  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  not  reprinted  the  letters  already 
contained  in  his  edition  of  Boswell,  he  has,  at  any  rate,  added 
largely  to  the  number  of  those  already  given  to  the  world  since 
his  unrivalled  industry  has  enabled  him  to  ferret  out  from  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Fhilobiblon  Society,  from  Notes  and  Queries, 
from  private  collections  like  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  and 
from  auctioneers'  catalogues  and  other  sources  no  less  than 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  unpublished  specimens  of  John- 
son's correspondence.  Sixty-two  of  these  are  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  these  are  only  part  of  a 
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larger  series  of  one  hundred  and  four,  the  remainder  of  which, 
if  existent,  are  yet  unrecovered.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  any  of  the  new  additions  are  of  signal  importance.  Dr. 
Taylor,  a  cattle-breeding  clergyman  who  had  difficulties  with  his 
wife,  was  not  a  person  who  was  calculated  to  bring  out  the  more 
interesting  side  of  his  correspondent,  who  seems  to  have  clung  to 
him  "  for  old  sake's  sake,"  rather  than  from  any  specially  sympa- 
thetic attraction,  and  the  remaining  specimens,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  not  of  absorbing  interest.  But  the  one  exception,  which 
Dr.  Hill  rightly  regards  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  is  a 
letter  from  Johnson  to  his  wife.  It  is  facsimiled  in  the  same  excel- 
lent manner  as  the  example  of  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Godson, 
given  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  edition ;  and  one  may  almost  fancy 
one  holds  in  one's  hand  the  actual  document  which  Johnson  ad- 
dressed, in  January  1739,  to  his  "  Dearest  Tetty,"  his  "charming 
Love,"  his  "  dear  Girl "  (who  was  fifty),  his  "  most  amiable 
woman  in  the  world."  "  I  still  promise  myself,"  he  says,  "  many 
happy  years  from  your  tenderness  and  afiection,  which  I  some- 
times hope  our  misfortunes  have  not  yet  deprived  me  of."  Again, 
"  You  have  already  suffered  more  [she  has  been  ill]  than  I  can 
bear  to  reflect  upon,  and  I  hope  more  than  either  of  us  shall  sufier 
again.  One  part  at  least  I  have  often  flattered  myself  we  shall 
avoid  for  the  future,  our  troubles  surely  never  separate  us 

more."  The  letter  is  full  of  the  tenderest  affection,  the  most 
genuine  solicitude ;  and  it  has  had  the  odd  effect  of  stirring  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  into  a  perfectly  needless  and  unjustifiable  attack 
upon  Lord  Macaulay.  If  Mrs.  .Johnson,  instead  of  being  "  only 
a  decent  married  woman,"  had  been  "  a  royal  harlot "  like 
Barbara  Palmer,  Lord  Macaulay  (Dr.  Hill  thinks),  "  instead  of 
mocking  her  '  ceruse  bloom,'  might  himself  have  laid  on  the 
colours  with  an  ardour  and  a  skill  scarcely  surpassed  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely."    This  kind  of  writing  refutes  itself. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  amply  annotated 
the  new  volumes.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  notes 
do  not  strike  us  as  so  much  open  to  the  charge  of  surplusage  as 
those  to  the  Life  of  Johnson  ;  certainly  they  are  generally  more 
relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand  than  many  of  the  curious  ex- 
amples of  linked  quotation  which  formed  a  notable  feature  of 
the  earlier  work.  Here  and  there,  even  now,  one  feels  in- 
clined to  question  the  rigid  necessity  for  this  or  that  footnote. 
For  instance,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  tell  us  that,  when  John- 
son says  "  to  sleep  or  not  to  sleep,"  that  he  is  parodying  "  To  be 
or  not  to  be,"  Hamlet,  act.  iii.,  sc.  i,  1.  56,  or  to  give  the  precise 
place  where  Shakspeare  calls  Falstaft' "  fat  Jack."  Again,  in  other 
places.  Dr.  Hill  speaks  hesitatingly  where  he  might  be  certain. 
Apparently  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  definitely 
when  Itasselas  was  published.  It  was,  no  doubt,  published  in 
April  1759,  he  says,  because  it  was  reviewed  in  the  GentlevmrHs 
Magazine  for  that  month.  But  a  reference  to  any  contemporary 
newspaper,  e.g.  Johnson's  own  favourite,  the  London  Chronicle, 
would  have  told  him  that  it  was  advertised  on  Saturday,  April  14, 
for  publication  on  the  following  Thursday  (the  19th),  and  that 
on  the  2 1  St  appeared  eight  columns  of  extract  from  it, 
with  a  footnote,  saying  that  it  had  been  "just  published." 
In  another  place  he  quotes  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
the  inscription  on  Hogarth's  tomb  at  Chiswick  simply,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  because  it  is  there  given  incorrectly.  But 
Garrick's  quatrains  on  the  tomb  are  still  perfectly  legible,  and 
why  it  should  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
them  is  to  us  inconceivable.  These,  however,  are  but  trifles. 
Among  the  novelties  in  these  notes  is  a  curious  discovery — 
namely,  that  the  poem  which  usually  appears  in  the  works  of 
Collins  as  his  first  efi'ort  is  not  the  one  which  he  wrote ;  and  at 
p.  98  there  is  a  curious  letter  from  Thrale,  the  brewer,  to  his 
future  mother-in-law  and  her  daughter.  There  are  also  three 
new  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  all  characteristic.  One  of  these  we 
transcribe : — 

'Johnson  was  famous  for  an  assertion  that  no  man  ever 
laboured  for  labour's  sake,  but  that  all,  whatever  were  their 
pursuits,  followed  them  from  motives  of  interest,  however 
they  might  disguise  the  real  end  from  themselves  or  others. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  knowing  that  this  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, and  much  wishing  to  draw  the  Dr.  out  before  a  large 
party  of  ladies,  commenced  his  address  to  him  with  :  "  Well, 
Dr.,  I  have  been  the  whole  day  engaged  on  a  picture  which 
has  delighted  me ;  I  never  laboured  so  long  with  so  great  and 
unmingled  pleasure."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  retorted 
Johnson,  "  your  pleasure  was  not  derived  from  your  labour, 
but  from  the  reward  you  expect  to  derive  from  it.  It  was 
your  interest  made  you  pleased  with  your  occupation  "• — and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  completely  falling  into  Sir 
Joshua's  scheme,  and  amusing  the  whole  company  with  his 
declamation.  At  last,  turning  to  the  ladies,  he  expressed 
himself  fearful  they  must  have  been  tired  by  so  long  a  discourse 
on  so  dry  a  subject ;  but,  added  he,  "  Ladies,  I  can  at  once 


illustrate  all  I  have  been  saying  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  render  my 
meaning  perfectly  intelligible  to  you,  by  remarking  that,  wheni 
Leander  swam  the  Hellespont  he  did  not  do  so  from  a  love  o£ 
swimming." ' 


MEN,  MIXES,  AND  ANIMALS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

WITH  some  trifling  exceptions  this  book  is  a  reprint  of  the- 
letters  contributed  to  a  London  newspaper  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Southsi 
Africa,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  has  shortcomings  sucb 
as  are  inherent  in  works  of  this  description.  It  is  somewhat- 
formless,  and  a  style  which  allows  a  writer  born  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  talk  of  "elevating"  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds- 
of  cattle  cannot  be  commended.  Other  faults  it  has  also  commou* 
to  the  productions  of  the  amateur ;  in  short,  it  is  probable  that 
had  Men,  Mines,  and  Animals  been  written  by  an  unknowui 
person,  it  would  not  have  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion on  its  literary  merits.  Having  said  so  much  we  will  add' 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  rejoice  that  Lord  Randolph  took  the  advice- 
of  his  publishers,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  frank  and  amusing  preface,, 
and  against  his  own  wish  consented  to  reprint  these  letters,  which 
contain  much  useful  information,  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  South  African  travel.  Nothing  is  easier  than  tc>- 
sneer  at  the  "  cocksureness  "  and  rapidly-formed  opinions  of  the 
globe-trotter,  and  doubtless  such  opinions  are  frequently  wrong  ;. 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  views  of  a. 
man  of  known  ability,  formed  on  the  spot,  are  without  weight  and< 
undeserving  of  consideration.  The  spirit  of  frankness  in  which- 
this  book  is  written  will  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader. 
What  the  author  believed,  that  he  has  set  down,  often  with  a 
bluntness  that  must  give  offence ;  and  surely  this  is  worthy  of 
honour  in  days  when  so  many  consider  it  necessary  to  conciliate- 
their  critics  by  gilding  disagreeable  truths,  or  even  by  suppress-^ 
ing  them  altogether.  In  his  desire  to  extenuate  nothing  the- 
writer  does  not  even  spare  himself.  Thus,  it  must  have  beert 
obvious  to  him  that  the  history  of  his  encounter  with  the  family 
party  of  lions  reads  somewhat  comically ;  but  Lord  Randolph  bas- 
net on  that  account  suppressed  a  single  detail  however  unheroic,. 
or  attempted  to  hide  the  state  of  feeling  induced  in  him  by  the 
adventure.    It  is  not  often  that  sportsmen  are  so  candid. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  arrived  at  Cape  Town  after  a  pleasant- 
voyage,  and,  like  every  other  visitor,  found  the  environs  of  that- 
city  to  be  beautiful,  and  was  moved  to  wonder  that  more  English- 
people  should  not  choose  to  winter  there  instead  of  spending  their- 
substance  among  foreigners  in  Southern  Europe.  Scarcely  had 
he  set  foot  on  African  soil  when  he  felt  himself  qualified  to- 
announce,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  as  will  be  remembered,  of  a 
portion  of  the  English  press,  that  any  other  policy  than  that  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Gladstone  after  the  rout  of  Majuba  Hill  "might 
have  lost  Cape  Colony."  On  the  following  page  we  learn  that  \vt 
the  writer's  opinion  the  re-erection  of  the  Transvaal  into  an  inde- 
pendent State  has  added  another  powerful  factor  "  to  the  forces- 
of  disunion  in  South  Africa."  Whether  the  putting  down  of  the 
Boers  would  have  cost  England  the  Cape  Colony  or  not  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  we  imagine  that  many  acquainted  with  the 
country  would  hold  the  Transvaal  to  be  the  more  valuable- 
possession  of  the  two.  Some,  indeed,  might  go  so  far  as  to  be- 
willing  to  exchange  all  our  territories  in  Africa  outside  of  the- 
Nile  Valley  for  the  absolute  and  undisputed  possession  of  that, 
same  Transvaal  and  its  ports.  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay.  For  here 
is  the  richest  land  in  Africa,  and,  indeed,  Mexico  alone  excepted,, 
in  the  whole  world,  and  the  most  blessed,  moreover,  in  the- 
matter  of  climate.  All  this  Lord  Randolph  saw  clearly,  for- 
he  says : — "  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  a  former- 
letter,  that  the  restoration  of  Dutch  independence  was  neces- 
sary, if  not  essential,  to  the  peaceful  government  of  the  Cape- 
Colony  ;  but  viewing  the  Transvaal  as  it  is,  and  calculating  what 
it  might  be  if  its  possessors  and  rulers  were  English,  one  cannot 
but  lament  that  .so  splendid  a  territory  should  have  ceased  to  be 
British."  He  believes,  indeed,  that  ultimately  the  gold-fields  will 
attract  a  sufficient  English-speaking  population  to  rule  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  this  may  be  true.  But  it  will  never  rule  it  for  England, and 
many  a  generation  must  go  by  before  those  who  once  were  British 
subjects  and  their  descendants  forget  how  Mr.  Gladstone,  withs 
the  consent  of  the  Liberal  majority  of  Parliament,  first  deserted 
them  and  then  handed  them  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  victorious- 
Boers.  This  memory,  in  all  probability,  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  Transvaal 
under  any  circumstances  which  it  is  possible  to  forecast.  Mean- 
while, the  Englishman  dwelling  there  meets  with  bad  treatment. 
Like  the  Kafir,  he  is  practically  excluded  from  the  franchise,  and 
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in  compensation  is  allowed  to  pay  most  of  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. Thus  Lord  Randolph  tells  us  that  an  English  resident  in 
Johannesburg  pays  annually  on  property  of  a  value  of  5,000^. 
rates  and  taxes  to  the  extent  of  153/.  is.  lod.,  whereas  a  Boer 
owning  a  property  of  the  same  value  in  Pretoria  pays  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  15/.  3s.  6d,  After  this  it  is  not  astonishing  to 
learn  that  corruption  "  sways  violently  and  malignantly  Govern- 
ment circles  in  the  Transvaal."  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  sums 
up  his  view  of  the  position  and  future  of  the  Boer  inhabitants  of 
the  South  African  Republic  in  a  passage  which  we  will  quote, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  not  prove  pleasant  reading 
to  the  members  of  the  Africander  Bund  and  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  them  : — 

*  The  days  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  as  an  independent  and 
distinct  nationality  in  South  Africa  are  numbered  ;  they  will 
pass  away  unhonoured,  uulamented,  scarcely  even  remem- 
bered, by  the  native  or  by  the  European  settler.  Having  had 
given  to  them  great  possessions  and  grand  opportunities,  they 
will  be  written  of  only  for  their  cruelty  towards  and  tyranny 
over  the  native  races,  their  fanaticism,  their  ignorance,  and 
their  seliishness ;  they  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
tradition  as  having  conferred  no  single  benefit  upon  any  single 
human  being,  not  even  upon  themselves,  and  vipon  the  pages 
of  African  history  they  will  leave  the  shadow,  but  only  a 
shadow,  of  a  dark  reputation  and  an  evil  name.' 

■For  our  part,  we  think  that  the  Boer  has  more  last  in  him  than 
the  writer  believes,  and  that  the  time  will  indeed  be  long  before 
the  natives  forget  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  him. 
Also,  to  do  his  race  justice,  it  has  been  the  means  of  opening  up 
South  Africa  to  the  uses  of  civilized  man — a  task  best  executed 
by  the  hard  of  heart. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  journey  from  the  Transvaal  to 
Mashonaland — part  of  the  vast  and  newly-acquired  territory  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company — was  long,  expensive,  in- 
teresting, and  agreeably  varied  by  sporting  adventures.  With 
the  country  itself  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed ;  moreover,  he  speaks  dubiously  of  its  mineral  re- 
sources. Horse  sickness — that  scourge  of  Southern  Africa — and 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  travel  in  these  regions,  toge- 
ther with  the  "pinching  out"  of  sundry  promising  gold-reefs, 
appear  to  have  impressed  his  mind,  perhaps  unduly,  although 
lie  found  courage  to  purchase  a  large  interest  in  a  mine.  That 
parts  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  are  unhealthy,  and  even 
fatal  to  white  men  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (more  especially 
if  they  chance  to  be  unprovided  with  medicines  and  suitable 
food),  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  one  of  his  outspan 
places  Lord  Randolph  was  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ominous 
row  of  fourteen  graves,  each  of  which  hid  the  bones  of  a  traveller 
who  had  succumbed  to  fever.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  most  parts  of  Africa  could  show  such  evidences  of  the  ill-luck 
of  pioneers.  Owing  to  the  workings  of  some  little  understood 
law,  in  the  southern  and  healthier  portions  of  that  continent,  as 
civilization  increases  and  the  veldt  grows  "  tame,"  malaria,  horse 
sickness,  and  "  fly  "  dwindle,  and  finally  vanish  away.  All  that 
the  writer  of  this  book  proves  is  that  as  yet  we  know  little  of  the 
true  value  of  our  new  possessions ;  indeed,  when  their  vast 
extent  and  varied  character  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  years  must  go  by  before  they  are  even  fully  explored. 
Meanwhile,  these  pages  make  it  evident  that  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany is  doing  a  great  work,  and  doing  it  well.  Scarcely  a  shot 
has  been  fired  in  anger,  vast  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
Lobengula  has  been  conciliated,  Portuguese  and  Boer  aggression 
have  been  repressed,  a  thriving  settlement  has  been  built  and 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  the  telegraph-wire,  all  in 
the  space  of  some  two  years.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which 
Englishmen  may  well  be  proud  ;  nor  will  a  perusal  of  the 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  other  South  African  colonies  and 
States  diminish  their  satisfaction.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a 
railway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River  to  Fort  Salisbury. 
Doubtless  this  will  come  in  time,  and  with  its  advent  most  of 
the  troubles  that  beset  the  infant  colony  will  disappear.  Yet  it 
is  to  the  lost  Transvaal,  and  not  to  Matabeleland  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  continent,  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  looks  to 
bring  a  hitherto  unimagined  prosperity  upon  South  Africa,  and 
we  agree  with  him.  But  once  more  we  will  quote  his  own 
words,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  wisest  in  his  instructive 
1)Ook  :— 

'  It  is  to  the  Transvaal  wealth  that  I  look  for  the  attraction 
that  may  ere  long  thickly  populate  South  Africa.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  that  a  policy,  as  some  say  of  prudence, 
as  others  say  of  cowardice,  compelled  Great  Britain  to  give 
up  her  direct  authority  over  this  land ;  but  the  riches  of  the 
world  are  there  in  abundance,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  a 
feeble,  corrupt,  and  almost  insolvent  Boer  Government  to 
prevent  o-^  3«)lay  for  long  these  riches  being  largely  distributed 


among  mankind.  Pages  I  could  write  in  praise  of  South 
Africa.  ...  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  the  region  of 
the  world  most  favoured  by  nature,  either  for  the  residence, 
or  the  industry,  or  the  wanderings  of  man.' 


A  MIRROR  OF  THE  TURF.- 

TTISTORIES  of  racing  have  been  treading  on  each  other's 
^  heels  somewhat  impatiently  of  late.  We  have  had  the 
admirable  volume  on  Racing  in  the  "  Badminton  Library,"  Sir 
George  Chetwynd's  Reminiscences,  Mr.  William  Day's  Reminis- 
cences, Mr.  Black's  The  Jockey  Club  and  its  Founders,  and  one  or 
two  other  books  treating  of  racing,  following  each  other  with  con- 
siderable rapidity ;  and  now  comes  Mr.  Curzon's  A  Mirror  of  the 
Turf,  which  takes  us  over  much  of  the  ground  that  we  had  tra- 
versed in  its  immediate  predecessors.  Even  in  a  review — perhaps, 
indeed,  most  especially  in  a  review — comparisons  are  odious ;  none 
the  less,  however,  is  comparison  a  legitimate,  and  in  many  cases 
a  necessary,  part  of  criticism.  In  the  present  instance  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  reiteration  of  matter  given  in  the  already- 
mentioned  volumes  is  slightly  wearisome.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  able  to  pay  Mr.  Curzon  the  compliment  of  saying  that,  in 
spite  of  having  read  other  books  dealing  largely  with  the  same 
subjects  so  lately,  we  have  found  A  Miri-or  of  the  Turf  interest- 
ing and,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  unreadable  ;  moreover,  if  it 
is  not  equal  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  treatises  which  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is  better  than  the  remainder. 

The  title  is  a  good  one,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  has  kept  to  its  sub- 
ject, the  author  has  been  very  fairly  successful ;  in  short,  he  gives 
a  good  "  Mirror  of  the  Turf,"  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  when  he 
goes  beyond  his  programme  and  writes  a  history  of  the  turf,  if 
he  gives  us  what  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  he  takes  us  over 
ground  of  which  we,  and  we  suspect  most  [other  readers  of  books 
on  racing,  had  already  become  a  little  weary.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  it  was  not  for  us,  or  for  such  as  ourselves, 
that  this  book  was  written ;  in  a  preface,  or,  to  be  accurate,  in 
what  the  author  describes  as  "  an  exercise  gallop  to  begin  with," 
he  implies  that  his  treatise  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  neither 
read  nor  seen  anything  whatever  of  racing.  The  idea  of  writing 
the  book  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  lady  who  once 
said  to  him — "  Pray,  Mr.  Curzon,  what  kind  of  horses  are  these 
which  I  notice  are  being  milked  upon  the  turf,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  milk?" 

Mr.  Curzon  is  fond  of  statistics,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  of  rough  estimates.    He  would  appear  to  be 
eternally  reckoning,  and  calculating,  and  taking  averages  of  a 
free-and-easy  kind.    "It  has  been  computed,"  "It  should  not 
be  an  over-estimate,"  "  It  has  been  calculated,"  or  other  guarded 
phrases  of  a  similar  nature,  begin  most  of  his  sentences  dealing 
with  figures,  and  of  these  there  are  many.    In  giving  some  of  his 
estimates,  we  must  ask  that,  for  brevity's  sake,  some  qualifying 
words  of  this  sort  should  be  understood  to  be  implied,  and  that 
"  about  "  should  be  supposed  to  stand  immediately  before  all 
numerals.    Having  thus  protected  ourselves,  we  may  proceed 
to  say  that  he  estimates  the  horses  at  present  "  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  turf,"  including  those   in   training,  sires, 
mares,  foals,  and  yearlings,  at  10,000.    On  these  he  puts  an 
average  value  of  300/.  a-piece,  and  on  the  3,000,000/.  thus 
obtained  he  charges  5  per  cent,  interest,  making  150,000/.  a  year 
for  capital  account.    He  then  assumes  that  half  the  10,000 
horses  are  in  training,  and  allows  1 56Z.  per  head  for  trainers' 
bills,  making  780,000/.  a  year,  10/.  per  head  for  entries  and 
forfeits,  making  50,000/.  a  year,  and  25/.  per  head  for  travelling 
expenses  and  jockeys'  fees,  amounting  to  an  additional  125,000/. 
a  year.    These  sums  make  up  a  grand  total  of  1,105,000/.  as  the 
annual  cost,  including  interest  of  capital  and  expenses,  of  the 
horses  "  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  turf."    No  charge  is  made 
for  the  expenses  of  stud  farms.    He  puts  the  number  of  persons 
"  employed  in  various  capacities  in  direct  connexion  with  racing" 
at  10,000,  and  the  average  earnings  of  these,  including  board  and 
lodging,  at  i/.  a  week  each,  or  more  than  half  a  million  a  year. 
These   "  facts   and  figures,"  assuming   them   to   be  tolerably 
correct,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
annual  expenditure  on  racing.    Even  this  direct  outlay  upon 
horses  is  doubtless  exceeded  by  the  indirect  outlay  engendered 
by  racing,  in  the  form  of  money  spent  in  going  to  see  it.    "  It 
has  been  calculated,"  for  instance,  "  that  no  less  than  120,000/. 
will  be  expended  on  the  Derby  Day  by  visitors  to  London  and 
Epsom  in  travelling  and  personal  expenses  {i.e.  eating  and 
drinking),"  au  \  as  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
race-meetings  are  well  aware  ("and  there  are  thousands  at 
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tTnat  kind  of  work  nearly  all  the  year  round  "),  "  travelling, 
hotel  expenses,  and  entrance  to  race-grounds  soon  take  the  corners 
off  a  ten-pound  note." 

Mr.  Curzon  ventures  with  his  note-book  and  calculations  into 
precincts  which  we  should  fear  to  invade  ;  where,  for  that 
matter,  even  the  lady  who  wanted  to  know  what  became  of  race- 
horses' milk  might  be  able  to  correct  and  laugh  at  him ;  for,  not 
content  with  estimating  the  number  and  cost  of  racehorses,  and 
their  expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  men  who  attend  races,  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  dresses  worn  by  ladies  at 
race-meetings,  making  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  they  might 
"  do  again."    He  says  that  it  was  "  recorded  by  the  public  press 
in  a  scandal  case  "  that  "  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood  trousseau  of 
one  fair  but  frail  dame  "had  cost  I,I28Z.    Then  he  proceeds  to 
•calculate,  according  to  his  wont,  somewhat  after  this  fashion.  If 
the  clothes  of  one  fair  but  frail  dame  cost  564/.  at  each  of  two  race- 
meetings,  the  average  cost  of  the  raiment  of  each  of  the  "  four 
hundred  and  fifty  most  fashionable  women  "  at  Goodwood,  fair, 
frail,  or  otherwise,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  less  than  200/.,  and 
adding,  say,  10,000^.  for  that  of  all  the  less  fashionable  women  at 
the  same  meeting,  a  total  of  100,000/.  would  be  arrived  at.  As 
to  betting,  the  author  quotes  a  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who  stated  that,  in  all  probability,  "  quite  five 
millions  sterling  "  was  "  annually  risked  in  bets  on  horse-races  " 
in  this  country  ;  and  he  himself  estimates  the  numbers  of  book- 
makers in  Great  Britain  at  5,000,  and  that  of  "persons  engaged 
in  betting"  at  half  a  million.    For  the  benefit  of  any  one 
who  may  be  thinking  of  becoming  an  owner  of  racehorses, 
we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Curzon  calculates  the  cost  "  at  not 
less  than  300/.  per  annum  for  each  animal."    He  mentions 
several  instances,  most  of  them  well  known,  although  given 
by  diSerent  authorities  with  very  varying  amounts,  of  large 
sums  won  in  bets.    With  an  "it  is  said,"  and  an  "about,' 
or  words  to  the  [same  effect,  he  puts  Mr.  Smith's  winnings  over 
Rosebery's  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  at  100,000/. ;  Lord 
Hastings's  winnings  over  Lecturer's  Cesarewitch  at  80,000/. ;  and 
Mr.  Chaplin's  winnings  over  Hermit,  apparently  in  the  Derby 
alone,  at  100,000/.    Much  as  we  hear  of  great  winnings  in  bets 
during  the  second  half  of  this  century,  Mr.  Curzon  states  that 
200,000/.  was  betted  over  a  match  ridden  by  a  man  and  a  lady  in 
the  year  1804. 

The  chapter  on  "  Racing  Rogueries "  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  original  in  the  book.  There  are  syndicates  for  other  pur- 
poses than  buying  famous  pictures  and  giving  them  to  the  nation. 
Among  these  are  syndicates  of  owners  of  horses  that  have  appa- 
rent chances  of  winning  a  handicap.  "  By  agreeing  among  our- 
selves," said  a  writer  of  much  experience  to  Mr.  Curzon,  "we  can 
land  a  first-rate  stake,  say  sixty  thousand."  After  observing  that  in 
the  case  of  three  owners  "  agreeing,"  under  such  circumstances,  the 
share  of  each  would  be  20,000/.,  he  went  on  to  say,  "  Is  it  not 
better  then  to  co-operate  ?  There  will  be  other  races  and  a  horse 
will  keep.  "Why  oppose  each  other  when  by  working  as  one 
man  we  can  land  the  sum  I  have  named  ?  "  Sometimes  two,  or 
even  three,  syndicates  exist  among  the  owners  of  horses  entered 
for  one  race,  and  then  it  is  a  regular  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond. 
All  this  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  ordinary  backers.  "  What 
a  splendid  field  there  is  !  "  said  one  man  to  another,  when  the 
horses  about  to  start  for  a  handicap  were  at  the  post.  "  Yes," 
was  the  reply,  "  no  less,  I  see,  than  fifteen.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  three  only  of  the  lot  are  trying  !  " 

The  so-called  "  Racing  Adventures  "  are  short  biographies  of 
five  men  who  rose  from  the  ranks  chiefly  by  betting — namely, 
Messrs.  Davies,  Swindell,  Gully,  Ridsdale,  and  Crockford ;  the 
latter,  although  a  betting-man,  owed  less,  perhaps,  to  racing  alone 
than  any  of  the  quintet.  All  of  them  died  rich,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ridsdale,  who,  after  being  at  one  time  very  rich  and  a  free 
spender  of  his  riches,  died  in  a  stable-loft  at  Newmarket,  with  a 
fortune  reduced  to  the  sum  of  three  half-pence.  The  proceedings 
of  these  people  are  ancient,  and  oft-repeated,  history ;  such  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  well  told  by  the  author.  Davies  and 
Swindell  were  about  equally  wealthy  at  their  deaths,  the  former 
being  possessed  of  1 50,000/.,  and  the  latter  of  146,000/.  Gully 
was  said  to  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  million,  though  partly  by 
means  of  judicious  investments,  or  successful  speculations,  with 
his  betting  profits.  Davies  began  life  as  a  carpenter,  Swindell  as 
a  bellhanger.  Gully  as  a  butcher,  Ridsdale  as  a  helper  in  a 
livery-stable,  and  Crockford  as  a  fishmonger.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Swindell's  methods  of  procedure,  it  is  stated 
that  he  once  learned  the  result  of  an  important  private  trial 
through  a  butler,  the  said  butler  having  learned  it  from  the 
lady's-maid,  who  had  learned  it  in  her  turn  by  reading  a  letter, 
written  by  her  master  to  her  mistress,  giving  full  details  of  the 
trial.  The  astute  Mr.  Swindell  made  nearly  1,000/.  by  betting 
on  the  strength  of  this  information. 


Mr.  Curzon  says  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of  the  large 
sums  given  to  jockeys.  "  A  thousand  pounds,"  he  says,  "  for 
riding  a  Derby  winner  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
common  fee,"  and  he  states  that  "  over  5,000/.  on  one  occasion 
was  paid  to  the  rider  of  a  Derby  winner."  We  believe  that 
3,000/.  of  this  was  given  to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  colt,  and  the 
rest  by  other  people  who  had  won  largely  in  bets.  As  the  author 
very  truly  says,  jockeys  receive  many  presents  besides  money, 
such  as  "  dog-carts  and  yachts,"  and  "  cases  of  champagne."  A 
famous  jockey  received,  "  it  was  said,  in  two  seasons,  as  many 
boxes  of  cigars  as  would  have  stocked  a  modest  shop,"  and  he 
was  given  "  seven  gold  watches  (he  always  used  a  silver  one), 
and  seven  finger-rings  set  with  diamonds." 

We  have  merely  given  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  anecdotes  to  be  found  in  A  Mirror  of  the  Turf,  and  we 
may  add  that  those  who  are  not  fastidious  about  literary  style, 
and  know  where  and  when  to  use  a  grain  of  salt,  may  find  a  good 
deal  in  it  to  amuse  and  interest  them. 


THE  APODID^E.* 

Try  HE  Apodidse,  of  which  Mr.  Bernard  treats  in  the  latest 
volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Nature  Series,"  are  a  group 
of  crustaceans  with  a  rather  inapt  name.     Instead  of  being 
without  limbs,  as  might  be  inferred,  they  have  an  unusually 
plentiful  allowance.    This  and  other  facts  have  led  Mr.  Bernard 
to   look   upon   them  as  the   representatives  of  the  hitherto 
"  missing  link "  between  the  annelids  and  the  higher  crusta- 
ceans.   The  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  arguments 
pointing  in  this  direction.    Crabs  and  lobsters  and  their  allies, 
which  stand  at  the  summit  of  the  crustacean  series,  have  a  de- 
finite and  limited  number  of  joints  or  segments  to  the  body — nine- 
teen or  twenty,  according  to  the  enumeration  most  in  favour  with 
zoologists.    The  annelids,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  a  very 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  or  less  indefinite,  number  of 
segments.    Apus  has  many  more  segments  than  the  more  typical 
crustaceans,  but  fewer  than  most  of  the  marine  annelids,  from  which 
it  is  believed  to  have  arisen ;  and  the  number  of  these  is  not  quite 
constant.    So  far,  therefore,  it  is,  as  the  author  says,  "  an  ideal 
transition  form."   There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  annelid  body.    Most  annelids — the  common  earth- 
worm, for  instance — can  suffer  without  the  least  inconvenience  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  length ;  while  others,  when  they  find 
themselves  overburdened  with  a  superfluity  of  segments,  volunta- 
rily break  up  into  smaller  and  presumably  more  convenient  lengths. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  organs  of  the  body  are  not  concen- 
trated in  definite  regions,  but  are  repeated  in  successive  seg- 
ments ;  hence  the  reduction  of  the  body  by  an  inch  or  so  is 
no  great  matter.    It  is  precisely  in  these  characters  that  Apus  is 
not  a  bit  more  worm-like  than  any  other  crustacean ;  there  is  no 
more  indication  here  than  elsewhere  of  the  repetition  of  internal 
organs,  so  essential  a  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  annelids.  A 
really  intermediate  form  between  the  two  groups  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  expected  to  turn  up  ;  the  crustaceans  appear  to  have  sprung  at 
once,  armed  and  mail-clad,  into  existence  ;  perhaps  the  trilobites 
were  what  is  wanted.    If  the  desires  of  the  naturalists  on  the 
Challenger  had  been  gratified,  and  a  real  living  trilobite  had 
found  its  way  into  the  deep-sea  nets,  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Bernard's  little  work  would  have  had  a  different  object.  In 
opposition  to  the  current  opinions  derived  principally  from  Pro- 
fessor Lankester's  important  investigations,  Mr.  Bernard  con- 
siders that  the  king-crab  (Limulus)  is  not  very  remote  from  Apus. 
One  chapter  of  the  volume  under  consideration  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  two  animals.    Professor  Lankester 
himself  admitted  these  resemblances,  but  held  that  they  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  both  creatures  were  not  far  off  the  original  stock 
whence  crustaceans  as  well  as  arachnids  had  taken  their  origin. 
In  comparing  Limulus  with  the  spiders  (arachnids)  some  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  all  these  animals  the  sexual 
glands  are  spread  through  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  network ;  in 
the  crustaceans,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  compact  and  solid 
organs.    Zaddach,  who  was  one  of  the  first  naturalists  to  write 
about  the  structure  of  Apus,  stated  that  it  agreed  with  Limulus^ in 
this  particular.    Mr.  Bernard,  however,  is  not  inclined  to  agree 
with  Zaddach.   The  matter  is  one  of  some  little  importance,  but  it 
has  not  received  so  much  attention  as  it  perhaps  deserves.  The 
principal  new  point  in  Mr.  Bernard's  book  upon  the  Apodidae  con- 
cerns these  same  organs ;  he  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to 
prove  that  they  are  hermaphrodite.    Hitherto  Apus  has  been  de- 
scribed as  parthenogenetic  ;  males  are  only  rarely  met  with.  The 
fact  is  one  of  great  interest,  but  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  quite 
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proved.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  BuUar's  discovery  of  the  herma- 
phrodite character  of  the  isopod  crustaceans,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cymothoidse,  was  received  with  some  suspicion,  but  vras 
subsequently  shown  by  Dr.  Paul  Mayer  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  making  a  criticism. 

A  second  point  of  interest  in  Mr.  Bernard's  work  relates  to 
what  are  termed  the  "  water-sacs "  ;  these  are  sacs  containing  a 
watery  fluid  which  spread  out  over  the  eyes,  and  communicate 
with  the  exterior  by  a  minute  pore  on  each  side  of  the  head.  It 
is  suggested  that  these  are  merely  the  non-calcified  interval 
between  the  hard  parts  of  two  successive  segments  which  have 
got  pulled  back  by  the  migration  backwards  of  the  eye.  As  the 
author  has,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  seized  upon  the  facts  most 
favourable  for  the  establishment  of  the  argument " — namely,  that 
Apus  is  traceable  to  a  "  bent  carnivorous  annelid  " — he  might  have 
compared  these  sacs  to  the  ciliated  tube  which  passes  into  the 
central  nervous  system  in  the  Gephyreans,  to  the  "  ciliated  pits  " 
of  the  Nemertines  and  of  ^olosoma,  and  to  other  structures  of 
an  apparently  similar  character. 

Only  one  other  matter  seems  to  require  special  comment;  the 
"  dorsal  organ "  of  Apus  is  described  in  the  fourth  of  the  five 
appendices  of  the  volume  as  an  excretory  gland ;  this  organ 
appears  in  the  Nauplius  larva,  but  no  comparison  is  made  with 
possibly  similar  structures  in  other  arthropods.  As  a  whole 
chapter  (Section  13)  deals  with  the  likeness  of  Apus  to  the  defunct 
trilobites,  it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Bernard  does  not  compare  the 
gland  to  the  pores  upon  the  front  end  of  the  body  in  trilobites. 
In  the  isopod  Serolis  which  bears  so  striking  a  superficial  likeness 
to  these  ancient  crustaceans,  there  are  paired  organs  upon  the 
head  shield  where  the  integument  is  very  thin,  as  it  is  in  Apus  ; 
these  may  be  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  unfortunately  in 
all  cases  details  are  wanting. 

The  matters  to  which  we  have  just  referred  comprise  apparently 
everything  that  is  at  all  new  in  the  book ;  the  rest  is  simply  an 
account  of  facts  already  well  known.  The  main  object  of  the 
author,  to  prove  the  near  relationship  of  Apus  with  the  marine 
annelids,  is  not  much  advanced  ;  that  the  Phyllopod  crustaceans 
are  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  crustacean  series  than  any  other 
group  is  an  opinion  which  is  generally  held.  This  view  is  not 
materially  strengthened  by  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Bernard.  One  naturally  compares  any  book  of  this  kind  with 
Professor  Huxley's  T/ie  Crayjish.  No  doubt  there  are  few  books 
which  would  not  sufier  by  being  contrasted  with  that  excellent 
work ;  still  it  would  have  been  of  more  use  if  Mr.  Bernard  had 
dealt  with  the  "  entomostracous  crustaceans "  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  in  which  Professor  Huxley  treated  of  the  higher  crusta- 
ceans, instead  of  going  over  such  well-trodden  ground  as  he  has 
elected  to  traverse. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  FRANQOIS  LEGUAT.* 

n^HE  Voyage  of  Francois  Leguat  has  a  considerable  interest 
for  the  naturalist,  and  some  for  the  bibliographer.  To  the 
first  it  is  valuable  because  Leguat  was  the  only  intelligent  witness 
of  all  the  wandering  Europeans  who  helped  one  another  to  ex- 
terminate the  unique  fauna  of  the  island  of  Rodriguez.  All  the 
African  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  a  peculiar  interest  for 
the  naturalist.  From  the  greatest  of  them,  Madagascar,  down- 
wards they  have  developed  forms  of  animal  life,  or  have  preserved 
forms  which  have  been  exterminated  in  the  struggle  on  the  con- 
tinent. Being  either  very  thinly  inhabited,  or  not  inhabited  at 
all,  birds  and  beasts  which  were  ill  adapted  to  defend  themselves 
survived  in  them  long,  and  in  some  cases  survive  to  this  day. 
The  early  European  adventurers,  Portuguese  or  Dutch,  French, 
English,  or  piratical  of  all  nations,  broke  in  upon  this  preserve, 
and  in  a  very  brief  period  changed  the  balance  of  nature.  Before 
their  exertions  many  of  these  types — and  those  the  most  exceptional 
and  interesting — utterly  disappeared.  One  of  these  was  the  un- 
fortunate and  lamented  "  Pezophaps  solitarius,"  an  overgrown, 
harmless,  handsome,  and  edible  bird,  not  unlike  a  goose  in  personal 
appearance,  but  still  more  like  the  dodo,  which  has  shared  its 
evil  fortune.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  and  had 
vanished  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  killed  out  by  sea- 
faring men  whose  interest  in  science  was  trifling  in  comparison  with 
their  desire  for  fresh  meat.  Franfois  Leguat  spent  two  years  in 
the  island  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  saw  Pezophaps  before 
the  destruction  began.  He  noted  it  with  care,  and  therefore  the 
naturalist  regards  his  memory  with  respect. 

Bibliographically  the  book  has  a  less  degree  of  interest  as  the 
subject  of  a  quarrel  among  the  smaller  literary  men  of  the  early 

•  The  Voyage  of  Franqoxs  Leguat  of  Bres.se.  to  Undrigvez.  Mauritius, 
Java,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Transcribed  from  the  first  English 
edition.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver,  late  Koyal 
Artillery.    2  vols.    London  :  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 


eighteenth  century.  It  was  published  in  London  in  1708,  by 
Leguat,  a  Huguenot  exile,  in  French  and  English.  There  are 
some  differences  between  the  two  versions  which  are  carefully 
pointed  out  by  the  editor.  Captain  Oliver.  But  it  is  not  these 
variations  which  have  given  Captain  Oliver  most  trouble.  The 
authorship  of  the  book,  or  of  parts  of  it,  has  been  attributed  to 
others — to  Paul  B^nelle,  who  went  on  the  voyage  ;  to  Augusta- 
Gabillon,  an  unfrocked  Benedictine  monk  and  great  scamp ;  or  to 
Maximilian  Misson,  a  Huguenot  exile  and  great  fanatic.  Captain 
Oliver  quotes,  from  the  BibliotJibque  Britannique  and  other 
sources,  details  of  the  charges  and  counter-charges  freely  made 
by  all  parties,  together  with  information  about  them.  The  whcle 
story  belongs  to  the  Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed  of  literary 
history.  Captain  Oliver,  we  gather,  has  no  doubt  of  Leguat's 
title  to  the  authorship,  but  thinks  that  some  buckwashing  was 
done  for  him  by  Misson,  by  which  the  book  has  not  profited.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Captain  Oliver's  own  ample  preface  for 
further  details.  The  naturalist  will  find  full  and  careful  appen- 
dices, while  readers  of  all  classes  will  find  copious  notes  on  points 
of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 

As  a  narrative  of  adventure  we  cannot  rank  the  book  so  high 
as  the  editor  does  with  natural  partiality.  Leguat,  one  of  th& 
many  refugees  from  the  dragonnades,  was  to  have  sailed  from 
Holland  in  an  expedition  organized  by  the  younger  Duquesne  to 
settle  Reunion.  The  scheme  was  given  up  in  consequence  of  a 
rumour  that  the  French  King  had  sent  ships  to  occupy  th& 
island.  Duquesne  had  promised  his  father,  the  well-known 
admiral,  that  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  his  natural 
sovereign.  But  a  small  vessel  called  the  Swallow  was  sent  out,, 
more  apparently  for  purposes  of  exploration  than  of  settlement. 
Ten  Huguenots  went  in  her,  and  were  landed  at  Rodriguez  by 
the  captain,  whom  they  accused  of  behaving  dishonestly  towards- 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  all  but  two  of  them  were  willing 
to  remain,  that  the  captain  took  these  two  away  with  him,  and 
left  abundant  stores  with  the  others.  They  remained  for  two 
years  on  the  island,  like  a  society  of  Robinson  Crusoes,  till  in 
sheer  boredom  they  were  driven  to  construct  a  boat  and  escape  to 
Mauritius.  The  change  did  them  no  good  ;  for  the  governor  of 
the  island,  which  was  then  a  penal  settlement  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  proved  a  very  bad  host.  His- 
name,  which  was  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation  to  Leguat,  waa 
Deodati.  The  angry  Huguenot  was  persuaded  that  the  Governor 
was  given  by  a  very  different  authority.  Deodati  first — so  says 
Leguat — robbed  them  of  ambergreese,  and  then  imprisoned  them 
on  a  barren  rock.  Here,  again,  it  may  be  noted  that  two  of  the- 
adventurers  did  undoubtedly  lay  a  plot  to  seize  one  of  the 
Governor's  boats  and  escape  to  Reunion  before  he  imprisoned 
them.  Some  familiarity  with  the  doings  of  Huguenot  ad- 
venturers in  both  Indies  has  given  us  a  distinct  reluctance  to 
believe  anything  to  their  credit  except  on  strong  independent 
evidence.  On  the  rock  they  were  certainly  miserable  enough. 
One  died,  another  perished  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  a  third  had 
been  buried  in  Rodriguez.  At  last  orders  for  their  release  came 
from  Holland,  and  they  were  sent  to  Java.  The  Governor  of 
Java  made  them  serve  as  soldiers  till  he  could  send  the  survivors- 
back  to  Holland.  Of  the  eight  settlers  in  Rodriguez  three  only 
lived  to  return  to  Europe.  This  is  a  reasonable  good  series  of 
adventures.  Leguat  himself  was  plainly  an  observant  man,  and 
his  account  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Java  is  readable.  But; 
he  was  somewhat  garrulous,  and  his  book  suffers  from  com- 
parison with  those  of  others  who  saw  the  same  things.  It  is 
perhaps  not  wholly  fair  to  complain  that  he  is  full  of  matter 
which  is  found  elsewhere.  Every  traveller  during  centuries,  for 
instance,  described  the  flying-fish  at  length,  and  Leguat  like  the 
rest.  Still  tedium  does  invade  the  most  determined  reader  of 
travels  when  he  reaches  his  two  hundredth  flying-fish.  Leguat, 
too,  wanted  one  great  quality  of  the  traveller.  He  observed 
nature,  but  he  was  not  a  keen  observer  of  men,  though,  like  a 
true  Frenchman,  he  had  an  eye  for  the  charms  and  the  dresses 
of  women.  Therefore  his  book  wants  the  colour  and  life  which 
were  so  lively  in  the  narrative  of  his  countryman,  Pyrard,  lately 
published  by  the  Society.  Still,  he  was  an  honest  traveller,  who 
saw  various  things,  human  and  other,  which  have  vanished ;  and,, 
in  particular,  he  saw  the  Pezophaps  solitarius,  which  no  man 
will  see  more,  thanks  to  the  hungry  mariner — or  no  thanks,  as 
the  naturalist  would  prefer  to  say. 


A  NEW  ETCHING. 

IT  is  often  a  matter  for  wonder  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the- 
picturesque  that  the  best  buildings  in  provincial  towns  are 
neglected  by  the  inhabitants.  Rochester,  for  example,  contains 
three  or  four  of  the  most  charming  old  red  brick  fironts  of  the 
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Queen  Anne "  period,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
representations  in  photography  or  by  etching.  There  are  plenty 
of  pictures  of  what  Mr.  Cottingham  and  Mr.  Pearson  have  made 
the  Cathedral ;  but  the  really  beautiful  and  genuine  municipal 
buildings  are  ignored.  At  Guildford  it  has  till  lately  been  the 
same.  Four  or  five  doors  above  the  Town  Hall  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  the  Inigo  Jones  period,  unchronicled 
and  unsung — that  is,  unsketched  and  unphotographed.  There 
are  other  good  buildings,  similarly  despised,  in  the  place; 
but  of  late  the  local  photographers  have  provided  views 
of  the  beautiful  Town  Hall,  as  well  as  of  the  thoroughly 
restored  churches  and  other  buildings  ostensibly  but  not  really 
mediseval.  In  an  etching,  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Frost  &  Eead 
of  Bristol,  Mr.  Charles  Bird  has  drawn  the  Hall  as  if  he  loved 
it.  He  has  even  contrived  so  to  group  the  adjacent  buildings 
that  they  may  not  obtrude,  and  the  awful  and  disfiguring  bank 
next  door  is  masked  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  spoil  the  view. 
The  light  and  shade  are  prettily  managed,  but  the  figures  are  a 
little  too  black.  Otherwise  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  and  hope 
Mr .  Bird  may  continue  his  studies  in  the  same  charming  old 
town,  and  wherever  the  two  brother-demons — restoration  and 
Deglect — are  working  their  usual  havoc. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  shall  hope  to  notice  at  greater  length  than  is  here  possible 
M.  Paul  Meyer's(i)  edition  of  the  most  remarkable  poetical 
tistory  of  William  Marshal,  which  he  discovered  among  the 
Phil  ipps  Collection  at  Cheltenham,  of  which  he  gave  an  account, 
with  extracts,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  the  full  publication  of 
which  has  been  impatiently  expected  ever  since  both  by  students 
of  English  history  and  students  of  French  literature.  But  we 
cannot  avoid  chronicling  its  appearance  here  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  like  to  procure  it  in  the  cheap  and  handsome  but  ejiui- 
sahle  volumes  of  the  Soci^te  de  I'Histoire  de  France.  This  first 
volume,  which  contains  text  only,  gives  just  over  ten  thousand 
lines  of  the  poem,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  two  others,  the  second 
containing  the  rest  of  the  text  and  a  vocabulary,  the  third  an 
introduction,  an  abstract,  and  indices.  We  shall  only  add  here 
that  M.  Meyer  appears  to  have  deciphered,  and  where  necessary 
amended,  the  single  MS.  which  contains  the  poem,  with  his  usual 
care  and  scholarship,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  have  read  it,  the  poem 
itself  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  overpraised  at  its  first  dis- 
covery. 

We  notice  elsewhere  one  of  the  chief  things  in  M.  France's  (2) 
new  volume  of  essays.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  little 
else  of  interest,  and  a  preface,  which  is  not  the  least  pleasant 
part  of  the  volume.  "  Je  ne  suis  point  du  tout  un  critique,"  says 
M.  France,  with  delightful  modesty,  with  a  certain  dose  of  truth, 
but  with  much  more  of  amiable  falsehood.  For  he  is  a  critic, 
and  of  the  best,  when  he  chooses  to  let  the  critical  side  of  his 
faculty  have  full  play.  But  he  urges  that  his  articles  are  only 
"  contes  de  lettres,"  on  the  analogy  of  "  contes  de  fees,"  and  there 
is  in  this  a  great  deal  of  truth.  But  let  some  of  M.  France's 
readers  beware  of  his  irony  when  he  gravely  protests  against 
reasoning  in  criticism.  There  is  a  gentle  treachery  in  these  re- 
marks, which  we  may  perhaps  comment  and  illustrate  by  quoting 
another  observation  of  the  author's : — "  It  is  the  fortunate  privi- 
lege of  youth  to  be  able  to  admire  without  understanding."  We 
■doubt  very  much  whether  M.  France  ever  admires  without 
■understanding,  though  he  sometimes  likes,  or  pretends  to  like, 
without  giving,  or  being  able  to  give,  a  reason.  But  he  is  always 
agreeable,  and  generally  edifying,  though,  to  tell  the  truth  (M. 
France  himself  would  hear  that  truth,  we  suspect,  with  an 
affected  sadness  covering  a  chuckle  of  acquiescence),  it  matters 
uncommonly  little  what  his  subject  is.  It  is  what  he  talks,  and 
mot  what  he  is  talking  about,  that  is  the  point. 

The  erudition,  the  authority,  and  the  moderation  with  which  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  (3)  writes  about  questions  which  are  d  cheval 
on  the  line  between  economics  and  politics  are  very  well  known. 
He  has  in  this  volume  combined  several  of  his  Deux  Mondes 
articles  on  the  burning  questions  of  his  title  with  a  considerable 
body  of  pieces  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  include  in 
such  articles.  And  his  conclusion  is  that  the  masses  are  very 
much  in  need  of  evangelization,  that  mere  culture,  mere  science, 
cannot  evangelize  them  at  all,  and  that,  if  the  Church  will 

(1)  IJ'histnire  de  Guillaiime  le  Marcchal.  Publie  par  Paul  Meyer. 
Tome  I.    Paris  :  Renouard. 

(2)  La  vie  litteraire.  Par  Anatole  France.  Qiiatrifeme  B^rie.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  La  papauti,  le  socialisme,  et  la  democratie.  Par  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 


evangelize  them,  he  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Church. 
And  so  say  all  of  us ;  though  how  the  Church  is  to  do  it,  when 
the  State  goes  out  of  its  way  every  day  to  assure  the  masses 
that  they  have  no  need  of  any  evangelization  at  all,  and  that 
board  schools,  ballot  boxes,  and  cribbing  from  landlords  and 
capitalists  are  the  end  of  all  things,  neither  we,  nor  probably  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  can  pretend  to  have  the  slightest  idea. 

The  pictures  of  Daniel  Cottier  (4),  half  Manxman,  half  High- 
lander, perhaps  Huguenot  by  origin,  bric-a-brac  dealer  and 
painted-glass  designer  by  trade,  are  to  be  sold  in  Paris  next  week, 
and,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  an  exceedingly  handsome 
catalogue  has  been  prepared,  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable.  It  is 
a  very  fair  example  of  this  kind  of  catalogue,  which  is  not  only 
an  index  to  the  particular  collection  and  the  particular  sale,  but 
a  possession  in  itself.  There  is  a  brief  and  businesslike  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Henley,  giving  an  account  of  Cottier  and  his  pictures, 
a  remarkably  minute  and  intelligent  catalogue,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  handsome  full-page  heliogravures.  We  may  note 
the  "  Nature  morte  "  of  Bonvin,  Cortt's  "  Orph^e  "  and  "  Clair  de 
lune"  (the  "  Dunes"  is  not  so  good),  Daubigny's  "Ocean"  (which 
is  an  ocean  and  not  a  "sea-piece"),  the  Diaz  "Underwoods," 
Maris's  "  Amsterdam,"  Monticelli's  "  Apres  midi,"  and  Rousseau's 
"  Paysage  en  Auvergne,"  as  specially  well  rendered. 

If  "  Gyp  "  sometimes  seems  to  us  a  little — a  very  wee  bit — 
below  her  best  in  some  of  the  stories  of  Mariage  civil  (5),  that  is 
doubtless  only  because  her  best  is  so  uncommonly  good.  In 
others  she  is  quite  at  her  own  level,  and  the  last,  "  Un  pr6fet 
chasse  I'autre,"  is  one  of  her  best  skits  on  the  Republic.  More 
elaborate,  and  perhaps  even  better,  is  "Aliens  voir  la  fete," 
where  Paquerette  de  Fryleuse,  as  usual,  bestows  much  gay 
wisdom  on  extreme  Republicans  and  extreme  Royalists  alike.  In 
"  Cadeaux  de  noce  "  "  Gyp  "  has  introduced  us  to  a  young  person, 
one  Gysette,  who  is  to  Loulou  almost  what  Loulou  was  to  Eve. 
"  Id^alit^  "  is  good  fun  in  the  old  style,  and  so  are  divers  others. 

The  jeunes  who  deliquesce  not  neither  symbolize  have  resolved 
to  start  en  guerre,  and  have  launched  a  sufficiently  brave  little 
vessel  of  war  in  Litterature  et  critique  (Paris  :  Librairie  Masson  ; 
London :  W^illiams  &  Norgate).  They  have  good  kenned  folk 
to  help  them ;  their  recruit-material  seems  promising,  and,  unlike 
their  rivals,  they  are  heedful  of  the  past,  and  are  actually  going 
to  print  unpublished  work  of  Lesage.    Good  luck  to  them  I 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Tl/rAKERS  of  Modern  Thought,  two  volumes,  by  David 
Nasmith,  Q.C.  (Philip  &  Son),  comprises  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  nine-and-twenty  "  emancipators  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,"  and  embraces  a  period  of  five  centuries.  "  I  imagine," 
Mr.  Nasmith  remarks,  "  Europe  in  a.d.  1200  as  a  large  hall,  so 
dark  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  grope  his  way  in  safety. 
I  see  Roger  Bacon  enter  and  place  his  light  in  one  corner  of  it.  I 
see  him  followed  in  slow  procession  by  some  twenty-eight  others, 
each  bearing  and  depositing  his  peculiar  light  in  the  place  selected 
by  himself.  I  see  the  hall  gradually  lighting  up.  I  see  Newton, 
the  last  of  the  train,  solemnly  enter  and  deposit  his.  I  see  the 
hall  one  blaze  of  light  in  a.d.  1699."  The  similitude  is  pretty 
enough ;  but  is  it  accurate  to  describe  Europe  as  blazing  with 
intellectual  light  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Then 
it  might  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  professes  to  treat  of  the 
liberation  of  the  European  mind  and  its  spiritual  evolution  to 
attempt  some  comparative  estimate  of  the  work  of  these 
nine-and-twenty  emancipators.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  these  volumes.  Twenty-six  sketches  fill  the  first  volume,  and 
six  make  up  the  second.  A  single  page,  or  so,  suffices  for  the 
"  peculiar  light  "  of  Dante,  Chaucer,  Wicklift",  and  others.  These 
great  men  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  "  Men  of  the  Time." 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  of  continuity  to  be  noted  of  these 
somewhat  bald  sketches  of  men  of  letters  and  science. 

The  science  of  self-pleasing  engages  the  ironic  vein  of  the 
author  of  The  Prigment  in  a  discourse  entitled  Egosophy  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  a  title  which  he  properly  desig- 
nates as  "  hideous."  But,  after  all,  as  Byron  says  of  the  French 
and  of  ennui,  if  we  had  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing.  Per- 
fection, even  in  egoism,  is  no  easy  matter,  and  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  handbook  to  its  attainment  may  be  described  as  a  felt 
want.  This  little  book  may  be  found  helpful.  Like  other  ideal- 
ists, however,  the  writer  does  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  the 
aspirant.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  least  merit  of  his  earnest  and 
charitable  undertaking  that  he  reveals  the  pitfalls,  the  sloughs, 

(4)  Catalogue  de  la  collection  Cottier.  Paris  and  New  York :  Due  & 
RueL 

(5)  Mariage  civil.    Par  "Gyp."    Paris;  Calmann  L^vy. 
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the  ambuscades  that  beset  the  eager  devotee  of  pleasure  in  the 
fair-seeming  path  of  scientific  egoism. 

In  the  "Pseudonym  Library"  we  have  two  specimens  of 
German  stories —  Heavy  Laden  and  Old-Fashioned  Folk  (Fisher 
Unwin)— translated  by  Helen  A.  Macdonald  from  a  writer  who 
prefers  to  be  known  as  Use  Frapan,  and  apparently  is  a  native 
of  Hamburg.  Both  these  short  stories  show  a  certain  in- 
dividuality of  study,  and  the  second  a  decided  artistic  capacity. 
The  first  deals  with  the  somewhat  hackneyed  theme  of  the 
haunting  fears  of  the  murderer — a  subject  that  has  been  treated 
with  far  intenser  tragic  efl'ect  by  other  writers.  Old-Fashioned 
Folk  is  a  quaint  and  delightful  study  of  homely  affection,  such  as 
would  have  charmed  the  gentle  Elia. 

Under  Two  Skies  (A.  &  C.  Black)  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Ernest  "William  Hornung,  of  which  the  more  notable  are  those 
inspired  under  the  Southern  Cross,  such  as  "  Jim  of  the  Whim," 
"  The  Luckiest  Man  in  the  Colony,"  and  "  Serjeant  Seth,"  the 
last  of  which  has  a  note  of  power  in  the  mere  telling  of  it  and 
an  originality  of  aim  that  are  decidedly  promising. 

"  Stage,  story,  and  stanza,"  is  the  terse  and  sufficient  legend 
that  describes  A  Little  Flutter  (Henry  &  Co.),  a  volume  contributed 
by  Mr.  H.  Savile  Clarke  to  the  "  Whitefriars  Library."  The 
one-act  vaudevilles  and  comediettas  in  this  volume  are  bright  and 
vivacious  in  dialogue,  and  the  incidental  songs  are  deftly  rhymed 
and  of  an  easy  gaiety.  The  "  Opera  di  camera,"  An  Adamless 
Eden,  is  a  captivating  example  of  an  order  of  dramatic  pieces 
that  is  too  little  cultivated.  We  see  less  than  we  would  of  these 
pleasing  inventions  on  the  stage,  yet  they  should  be,  we  think, 
in  request  in  the  amateur  world.  In  the  stories  and  verse  that 
complete  the  book,  Mr.  Savile  Clarke's  light  and  facile  touch  is 
agreeably  and  variously  exemplified. 

In  Messrs.  Hutchinson's  prettily  got-up  series  of  translations  of 
M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  popular  writings  we  note  The 
Duchess  of  Avgoulvme  and  the  Tu'o  Restorations,  translated  by 
James  Davis. 

New  editions  we  have  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay's  pamphlet,  The 
Water  Supply  of  Birmingham  (Birmingham  :  Cornish) ;  the  Eev. 
W.  C.  Plenderleath's  brochure  on  ancient  turf-monuments,  7'Ae 
White  Horses  of  the  West  of  Ei\gland  (London  :  Allan  &  Store ; 
Calne  :  Heath),  with  additional  illustrations  of  American  mounds 
in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio ;  and  a  corrected  re-issue  of  Mr.  Robert 
Sutton's  useful  educational  manual.  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
Music  (Cocks  &  Co.) 

Of  the  teaching  of  music,  by  the  way,  we  find  some  timely  and 
sensible  observations  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  by  Ada  Neumegen 
— Music  as  Lt  is  Taught  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.) — in  which  an 
anxious  mother  and  a  candid  friend  discourse  of  a  young  lady's 
pianoforte  performances.  The  critical  Cecilia  agrees  with  the 
pleased  parent  that  her  daughter's  playing  is  accurate  and  bril- 
liant, but  is  disposed  to  ask  why  it  is  so  monotonous  and 
mechanical  ?  She  finds  abundant  evidence  of  sound  drilling,  but 
nothing  of  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions. 
It  is  the  old  complaint — the  deadening  influence  of  mechanical 
teaching.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  want  of  intellectual  execution 
is  incidental  to  youth,  for  it  were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
more  than  one  in  many  hundreds  of  girls  taught  music — and  all 
girls  are  "taught  the  piano  "—should  have  the  "soul"  to  in- 
terpret Chopin.  Who  has  not  observed  in  some  choir-boy  beauty 
of  voice  and  accurate  execution,  combined  with  a  souUessness  of 
expression  that  is  almost  fiendish  ?  Yet,  as  experience  shows,  the 
artistic  capacity  in  such  may  be  only  dormant. 

Those  who  attend  the  bazaar  held  this  week  in  Dublin  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Masonic  Female  Orphan  School 
of  Ireland  are  provided  with  a  novel  entertainment,  particulars  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  commemoration  programme.  Musical 
Whist  with  Living  Cards  (De  la  Rue  &  Co.),  with  historical  and 
descriptive  notes  by  "  Cavendish."  Musical  Whist  must  be  as 
pretty  a  pageant  as  "live  chess,"  and  possibly  more  exciting. 
During  the  week  various  famous  and  historical  "hands"  will  be 
played,  all  of  which  are  described  and  illustrated  by  "  Caven- 
dish "  in  the  little  book  before  us. 

Among  recent  publications  in  the  "  Clarendon  Press  Series  " 
we  note,  in  the  first  place,  A  Primer  of  English  Etymology,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  who  deals  with  the  native  element  in 
the  language,  the  facts  concerning  which  are,  as  he  says,  "  shame- 
lessly neglected."  And  yet,  as  some  one  remarked  to  Professor 
Skeat,  every  one  thinks  he  can  drive  and  derive.  \Mth  this  little 
book  accessible  to  all,  continued  neglect  of  the  subject  would  be 
shameful,  for  it  treats  of  what  is  essential  and  elementary — and 
this  should  be  found  more  than  enough  to  abate  those  etymo- 
logists who  derive  with  ease.  Then  we  have  Mr.  Joseph  AVright's 
Primer  of  the  Gothic  Language,  similar  in  scope  to  the  author's 
primers  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German,  with  grammar,  notes, 


and  vocabulary;  and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi,  edited,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  by  Mr.  G.  E,  Underbill. 

In  Messrs.  Percival's  "  Modern  French  Series "  we  have 
Th^ophile  Gautier's  E Orient,  with  notes  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon,  in 
the  "  Advanced  texts  "  division  of  the  series ;  and  in  "  Inter- 
mediate texts  "  E Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort,  an  episode  from 
the  Vingt  Ans  Apri's  of  Dumas,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Kitchin ; 
and  M.  Alfred  Assollant's  Recits  de  la  Vieille  France,  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Wauton. 

The  Colonial  Office  List  for  1892,  compiled  by  John  Anderson 
(Harrison  &  Sons),  contains,  as  usual,  information  both  general 
and  statistical,  so  admirable  as  to  arrangement  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  most  satisfactory  volume  to  consult,  but  full  of  interest- 
ing matter,  presented  in  attractive  form.  Seldom,  indeed,  are 
books  compiled  from  official  records  so  readable  and  so  valuable 
for  reference. 

We  have  also  received  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  tin 
Gospel,  a  series  of  Discourses,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Our  Lord's  Signs  in  St.  Johns  Gospel,  by 
John  Hutchinson,  D.D.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  Pauperism,  by  C.  S.  Loch  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.) ;  Modern  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  a  technical 
handbook,  by  Frankin  Leonard  Pope,  fourteenth  edition  (New 
York  :  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. ;  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ; 
A  First  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  W.  Perren  May- 
cock,  illustrated  (Whittaker  &  Co.)  ;  Dynamics  of  Rotation,  by 
A.  M.  W^orthington,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  from  the  German  of  Hermann  Lotze,  by 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  An  Arabic- 
English  Vocabulary,  for  students  of  modern  Egyptian  Arabic, 
by  D.  A.  Cameron  (Quaritch) ;  The  Ottoman  Land  Coder 
translated  from  the  Turkish,  by  F.  Ongley,  revised,  with 
notes,  by  Horace  E.  Miller,  LL.B.  (Clowes  &  Sons) ;  The 
So7nerset  Religious  Houses,  by  W.  A.  J.  Archbold,  M.A,, 
being  the  Prince  Consort  Dissertation,  1890,  and  No.  VL  of  the 
"  Cambridge  Historical  Essays  "  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press);  7'he  Jlnrieiafi  Oration  on  Hariey  iti  Ancitnt  and  Modern 
Medicine,  by  W.  Ilowship  Dickinson,  M.D.  (Longmans  &  Co.)  > 
T he  Church  in  Wales,  a  full  Report  of  the  Debate  on  Mr.  9. 
Smith's  Resolution,  February  23,  1892  (Church  Defence  Institu- 
tion) ;  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  with  map  ;  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books 
for  1891  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  Examination  Papers,  1891,  a 
Supplement  to  the  University  Calendar  of  the  Dublin  University 
(Dublin :  Thorn  &  Co.) ;  Practical  Directions  for  Making  the 
High  School  Series  of  Slojd  Models,  by  Alfred  Johansson,  adapted 
for  English  teachers  by  Mary  R.  Walker  and  William  Nelson 
(Philip  &  Son) ;  Bent  Iron  Work,  a  Manual  for  Amateurs,  by 
F.  J.  Erskine  (Upcott  Gill) ;  and  the  annual  Report  of  the 
Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham. 
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CHRONICLE. 


•Her  Majestj-'s  ' 
Birthdav. 


In  Parliament. 


THE  Queen's  birthday,  actually  oc- 
curring on  Tuesday,  was  celebrated 
next  day  with  the  usual  festivities  and  honours. 
Prince  GtEorge  of  Wales's  Dukedom  of  York  is  a 
welcome  revival  of  one  of  the  titles  most  closely 
xjonnected  with  English  history.  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  is  of  the  right  stuff  to  make  peers  of,  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  has  earned  his  ennoblement  well. 
Beginning  under  the  shadow  of  the  bad  tradition  of 
the  Indian  backward  school,  and  with  some  evil  notes 
on  his  earlier  administration.  Sir  Evelyn  has  since 
xisen  to  the  occasion,  and  has  done  singularly  good 
work  in  a  post  not  easily  to  be  surpassed  for  difficulty, 
and  hardly  to  be  matched  for  delicacy. 

On  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords 
forwarded  several  Bills,  especially  the 
Water  Companies'  Bill,  and  discussed  the  exemption 
of  Volunteers  from  jury  service,  and  the  outbreak  of 
typhoid  among  the  Horse  Gruards.  In  the  morning  the 
Commons  despatched  some  interesting  minor  business, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  expected  motion  by  Mr. 
Balfour  for  leave  to  the  Grrand  Committee  on  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill  to  sit  de  die  in  diem.  The 
four  culprits  who  had  necessitated  this  measure  by 
their  conduct  in  the  Committee  had  the  couraae  of 
their  misconduct,  and  gave  a  taste  of  what  they  had 
done  in  a  corner  by  moving  two  amendments  to  the 
motion  in  the  open  House.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
supported  INIr.  Balfour  loyally,  and  though  the  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  of  the  Griadstonian  Eadicals  mustered 
to  help  the  filibusters,  their  first  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  201  to  40,  and  their  second  by  233  to  63. 
Some  fencing  had  taken  place  previously  as  to  the  pro- 
bable course  of  business.  For  the  rest  of  the  mornincr 
sitting  the  Irish  Local  Grovernment  BiU  was  debated 
with  as  little  spirit  as  might  be  expected.  The  evening 
sitting  was  at  once  counted  out. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  sped  some  Bills  on 
their  way  and  arranged  its  holidays.  The  other  House 
was  told  by  Mr,  Balfour  that  it  might  adjourn  from 
next  Friday ;  but  that  the  day  to  which  it  might 
adjourn  would  depend  entirely  on  its  own  activity  and 
good  behaviour.  The  First  Lord  also  apologized  for  the 
break  down  on  Friday  night,  when  Government  business 


had  been  expected  ;  but  pointed  out  that  if  the  Opposi- 
tion did  not  choose  to  attend  (there  had  been  two  of  them 
at  the  time  of  the  count),  it  was  rather  unreasonable 
to  expect  Ministerialists  to  do  so.  Mr.  Labouchere 
spoilt  a  much  better  case  than  he  usually  has  by  using 
absurdly  violent  language  about  the  Persian  Tobacco 
Corporation,  and  INIr.  Bryce  endeavoured  to  be  very 
stern  indeed  with  the  Lord  Advocate  about  his  be- 
loved Access  to  Mountains  Bill.  But  it  is  not  easy 
for  Mr.  Bryce  to  be  very  stern.  After  this  the 
House  relapsed  into  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill.  Mr.  O'Brien  treated  it  to  copious  adjective  of 
the  kind  which  seems  to  be  forcible  to  Irish  newspaper- 
readers  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  examined  the  Bill  rather 
minutely,  and  gave  it  a  handsome  certificate ;  i\Ir. 
Healy  did  not  agree;  Sir  George  Trevelyan  saw 
ascendency  in  every  line  of  it  (we  wish  we  did)  ;  and. 
]Mr.  Jackson  was  businesslike,  as  usual.  Some  clauses 
of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill  were 
agreed  to,  after  brief  discussion ;  and  things  came  to 
an  end  about  one  o'clock.  It  was  reported  on  the  same 
day  that  the  obstruction  in  Committee  on  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Bill  had  been  worse  than  ever. 

On  Tuesday  a  discussion  of  importance  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  Yeomanry. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  the  rather  unusual  experi- 
ence of  two  debates  and  divisions — one  of  the  first,  the 
other  of  all  but  the  first,  importance — at  its  two  sit- 
tings. In  the  morning,  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  was  at  last  raised  out  of  the  rather 
stagnant  condition  in  which  it  had  for  some  days  re- 
mained. Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  remarkable  vigour, 
eloquence,  and  ability  for  his  years,  but  wandered  notice- 
ably from  the  strict  subject  of  the  Bill  into  general 
considerations,  and  into  comment  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
recent  utterances.  These  utterances  Mr.  Balfour 
proceeded  to  explain  and  endorse  with  great  explicit- 
ness,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  very  forcible  vindication  of 
the  Bill  itself.  Sir  William  Harcourt  having  been 
snuffed  out  by  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Dillon's  temerity 
in  coming  on  after  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour 
having  been  anything  but  justified  by  a  tame  and  silly 
speech,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Sexton's  amendment. 
This  was  rejected,  and  the  second  reading  carried 
by  339  to  247,  a  very  large  muster,  and  a  majority  far 
exceeding  what  Ministers  have  recently  been  able  to 
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count  upon  in  a  strict  party  division.  The  result  was, 
no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  if  Tories  have 
little  love  for  the  Bill  in  itself,  Nationalist  andGladstonian 
opposition  to  it  is,  on  Gladstonian  and  Nationalist 
principles,  absolutely  indefensible  and  factious.  The 
evening  subject  was  Dr.  Cameron's  Scotch  Disestablish- 
ment motion,  which,  despite  the  usual  reaction  after  a 
bijr  division,  attracted  a  lar^e  house.  The  resolution 
was  rejected  by  265  to  209,  and  the  closure  having  been 
carried,  Mr.  Finlay's  amendment  for  Keunion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  was  accepted  by  247  to  175. 
The  scandalous  obstruction  in  Grrand  Committee  on 
the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  was  also  defeated  on  this 
day,  the  Chairman,  JNIr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  last 
putting  his  foot  down.  The  obstructors  walked  out, 
pursued  by  an  apparently  charitable,  but  really  unkind, 
offer  from  Mr.  Dugdale  of  "  the  crown  of  martyrdom," 
and  the  Bill  was  got  through  and  reported  to  the 
House. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  were  less  satisfactory  than  those  on 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  Electors'  Qualification  and 
Registration  Bill  is  not  a  measure  to  be  knocked  off  in 
two  lines,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  of  it 
elsewhere.  But  it  was  rather  too  important  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  go-as-you-please  fashion  which  the  leader 
of  the  House  adopted,  and  it  was  much  too  contrary  to 
Tory  and  constitutional  principle  to  deserve  even  the 
not  very  effusive  welcome  which  had  been  previously 
offered  by  the  Solicitor-General — an  official  whom 
we  rarely  see  rej^resenting  the  Government  without 
anticipations  of  evil.  The  interference  of  Mr.  Baumann, 
indeed,  caused  Mr.  Balfour  to  recede  from  some- 
thing like  alliance  to  neutrality ;  but  the  permission 
to  every  man  to  do  as  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes 
resulted  in  295  members  voting  for  the  Bill  and  only 
88  against. 

Thursday  was  a  day  of  miscellaneous  talk  and  work 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  good  deal  of  both 
was  got  through.  The  event  of  the  day  was  a  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
which,  severely  riddled  down,  was  simply  this  : — jNIr.  G. : 
"  I  say,  when  are  you  going  to  dissolve  ?  "  ]VIr.  B. : 
"  When  it's  quite  convenient  to  me  I'll  tell  you."  But 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  too  much  to  admire 
the  delicate  persuasiveness  which  urged  the  actual 
question,  or  the  soft  clouds  of  ambiguity  which 
veiled  and  shielded  the  actual  reply.  The  Bir- 
mingham Water  Bill  gave  occasion  for  some  manly 
wit  between  Mx.  Chamberlain  and  the  Welsh  members, 
the  former  decrying,  the  latter  defending,  the  small 
size  of  Welsh  trout.  Mr.  Labouchere  returned,  with 
more  moderate  language,  but  at  greater  length,  to  the 
awkward  subject  of  the  Persian  Tobacco  Corporation  ; 
and  the  "  horrors  of  the  Polynesian  labour  traffic " 
were  made  duly  horrible  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith.  The 
solider  work  of  a  long  sitting  comprised  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Indian  Councils  Bill,  and  the  passage  through 
Committee  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill. 

Politics  out  of  On  this  day  week  Mr.  Morley  spoke  at 
Parliament.  Huddersfield,  condescended  to  repeat  the 
stale  suggestio  falsi  about  Lord  Salisbury  and  circuses, 
was  shocked  at  the  Prime  Minister's  fiscal  heresies, 
declared  that  his  confidence  in  the  fitness  of  the  Irish 
for  self-government  had  undergone  no  change — a  some- 
what ambiguous  expression  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who 
used  to  found  that  confidence  solely  on  fear  of  the 
Irish  making  themselves  unbearable — talked  about  a 
"  pohcy  of  negation  "  (which  is  surely  better  than  a 
poHcy  of  giving  whatever  is  asked),  and  was  generally 
depressing  to  his  friends  and  comforting  to  his  enemies. 
On  the  same  day  the  Cambridge  members  or  correspon- 
dents of  the  Eighty  Club  rather  ingeniously  had  an 
Oxford  man — Mr.  E.  T.  Reid — up  to  make  sport  for 
them,  and  to  show  how  learning  in  law  and  Latin,  ability 


with  bat  and  racquet,  and  an  amiable  personal  character 
cannot  save  a  man  from  having  very  poor  and  un- 
happy brains  for  political  thinking.  The  Duke  of 

Argyll  sj^oke  vigorously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Liberal-Unionist  Federation  on  Monday.  Mr 
Chaplin  spoke  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday.  At 
the  same  town  the  next  day  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  while 
modestly  disclaiming  any  disposition  to  brag,  hinted 
that  the  Gladstonians  were  really  going  to  obtain  a 
very  superior  thing,  indeed,  in  "  triumphs  "  ;  and  Lord 
RosEBERY,  their  only  gifted  peer,  let  the  fountains  of 
his  eloquence  play  for  them  on  the  wickedness  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  JNIr.  Balfour,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
other  naughty  fellows. 

Speeches  and  The  Geographical  Society  held  a  festival  on 
Meetings.  Monday.  The  President,  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff,  addressed  it  in  the  morning,  and  would 
have  said  what  he  ought  to  have  said  if  he  had  not 
been  inspired  by  the  evil  one  to  meddle  with  classical 
education.  "  What  on  earth  was  there  to  teach  boys 
"  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  if  they  did  not  teach 
"  classics  ?  "  asked  he,  and  he  answered  himself, 
"  Mainly  nonsense."  Ah,  Sir  Mountstuart,  Sir  Mount- 
stuart, are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Day  of  Judgment 
is  coming  to-morrow  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  a  little  rash  tO' 
talk  as  if  you  had  the  last  word,  and  as  if  some  Sir 
Mountstuart  of  the  twenty-third  centmy  might  not 
yet  describe  the  non-classical  teaching  of  the  present 
day  as  "mainly  nonsense"?  There  was  more  and 
less  questionable  speech  at  the  dinner,  attended  by 

many  distinguished  persons,  in  the  evening.  On 

the  same  day  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  waited  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  thank  him 
for  starting  a  Hurricane  ReHef  Fund,  which  fund  well 
deserves  support. 

Foreign  and  The  sentence  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
Colonial  Affairs,  passed  yesterday  week  on  jVIr.  Deacon, 
the  American  who  shot  a  man  whom  he  found  in  his 
wife's  bedroom,  is  a  disgrace  to  French  justice.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  the  nationalities  had  been  reversed,  the 
husband  would  have  been  acquitted  with  acclamation, 
and  that,  if  both  had  been  Frenchmen,  he  would  have 

had  little  or  nothing  to  fear.'  There  were  even  last 

week  hints,  not  wholly  surprising,  as  to  the  strictly 
historical  character  of  the  Roulez  duel,  the  witnesses, 
being  aj)parently  limited  to  that  diahle  a  quatre  M. 

Roulez  himself.  Terrible  details  of  the  jMauritius 

hunicane,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  some- 
thing like  1,500  persons,  arrived,  together  with  state- 
ments of  the  safeguards  to  be  adopted  in  Queensland  in 

reference  to  the  revived  labour  trade  in  Kanakas.  

On  Monday  morning  it  was  announced  that  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  had  been  confeiTed  on  the  young 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  that  the  ingenious  M.  Roulez  had 
confessed  his  hoaxing  of  the  Paris  newspapers,  that 
Deeming  had  been  duly  hanged,  that  a  Brazilian  iron- 
clad had  been  wrecked  with  heavy  loss,  that  a  modus 
Vivendi  had  been  arrived  at  between  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, and  that  the  expedition  sent  to  chastise  the 
Jebus  had  beaten  that  tribe,  killed  many  of  them, 

captured  their  stronghold,  and  taken  their  King.  

The  chief  things  reported  on  Tuesday  morning  were 
more  final  arrangements  as  to  the  Portuguese  debt,  and 
satisfactory  details  of  the  reception  of  Sir  Euan  Smitb 
and  the  English  Mission  by  the  Sultan  of  ]\IOROCCO. 

 On  Thursday  morning  the  state  of  foreign  news 

was  still  shown  by  the  space  given  to  unimportant 
details,  such  as  duels  in  Austria-Hungary,  crimes 
passionels  in  France,  squabbles  over  telegraph  contracts 
for  the  Azores,  and  so  forth.  The  Giolitti  ^Ministry 
had  not  put  a  very  good  foot  forward  in  Italy,  and 
preparations  for  celebrating  the  golden  wedding  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  were  going  on  actively. 
This  was  duly  celebrated  next  day,  when  also  the 
Italian  Ministry  escaped  defeat  by  le.ss  than  half  a 
score  votes. 
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The  Law  Yesterday  ireek  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  decided 
Courts,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  powers  as 
life-tenant  extend  to  the  palace  as  well  as  to  the  estate 
■of  Blenheim.  Although  the  Duke  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  selling,  and  the  judgment  seems  to  reserve 
the  rights  of  the  heirs  of  entail  to  some  extent,  this 

■decision  is  surprising  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the 

inquest  on  the  deaths  by  fire  at  "Scott's"  it  was  not 
■exactly  proved,  but  made  probable,  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  electric-hght  installation- — -a  charge  which 

•deserves  attention.  The  case  of  Buckley  v.  Edwards, 

'decided  by  the  Privy  Council  this  day  week,  was  im- 
portant, if  not  lively.  It  turned  on  the  appointment 
•of  colonial  judges,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  see  in 
the  decision  a  gain  for  judicial  independence  as  some 
commentators  have  found  it.  For  the  decision  seems 
to  amount  to  this — that,  if  between  the  appointment 
of  a  judge  and  the  formal  sanctioning  of  his  salary  by 
the  Colonial  Parliament  a  change  of  Ministry  and  of 
Parhamentary  majority  takes  place,  Parliament  can 
cancel  the  appointment  by  refusing  the  salary.  This 

may  be  the  law,  but  is  of  doubtful  advantage.  

Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Rourke,  the  terrible  parents 
of  children  who  are  a  terror  to  judges,  were  once  more 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Monday,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  like  Lord  Tennyson's  swan,  "loudly 
"  did  lament "  because  of  them. — The  Barnard  Peerage 
case,  which  involves,  not  merely  interesting  genealogical 
questions,  but  the  possession  of  a  vast  property,  began 
on  Tuesday.  The  Privy  Council  decided  on  Wed- 
nesday a  Jersey  appeal  case  of  more  importance  than 
might  appear  to  the  superficial  from  the  fact  that  it 
established  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  "three  livres 
"  sixteen  sols  tournois,  nine  hens,  three  pullets,  four 

geese,  and  forty  eggs."  The  ingenious  "  West 

"  Norwood  Fii-e  Brigade,"  which,  on  the  strength  of 
some  buckets  and  an  old  fire-escape,  had  extracted 
from  the  public  some  yool.,  came  to  grief  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  its  members  receiving  divers 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  Burnaj'  The  great  Burnay  wine  sale  began  on 
Port.  Tuesday,  and  seems  to  have  yielded  fair 
prices,  not  more  aflfected  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed by  the  throwing  of  so  large  a  stock  of  one  com- 
modity on  the  market  at  once.  Indeed,  the  older  and 
finer  wines  sold  on  the  later  days  fetched  positively 
high  prices.  Earlier,  good  wine  was  sold  at  something 
like  sevenpence  a  bottle,  and  "extra  fine  plummy" 
at  about  sixteenpence.  It  is  sad  to  think  to  what  a 
sum  artificial  fiscal  tyranny,  unrebuked  by  the  usually 
noisy  protests  of  the  great  goddess  Free-trade,  will 
increase  these  prices  on  the  drink  of  Pitt  and  Eldon 
before  it  reaches  the  throats  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, while  American  cheese  and  "  canned  goods " 
(think  of  eating  a  "  canned  good  "  !)  attain  that  goal 
untaxed. 


Sport. 


The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  cricket 
of  yesterday  week  was  the  failure  of  the 
■Oxford  Eleven  to  withstand  the  Grentlemen  of  England. 
]VIr.  Woods's  bowling  was  too  much  for  the  University 
team,  and  they  were  beaten  by  ten  wickets.  At 
tennis,  in  the  Princes'  Club  Handicap,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
took  his  revenge  on  ]Mr.  Crawley,  and  reversed  the 
result  of  their  match  in  the  Queen's  the  other  day. 
In  the  Oxford  Eights  ^Magdalen  made  its  way  to  the 
head  of  the  river  l)y  successive  bumps,  and  has  had 

no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  place.  On  this  day 

week  M.C.C.,  who  have  had  a  run  of  luck  this  season, 
beat  Notts  after  a  very  good  match.  In  the  first  of 
the  R.T.Y.C.  matches  the  Oerman  Emperor's  Meteor 
was  soundly  beaten  by  the  Iverna  in  the  larger  class ; 
the  Queen  Mah  proving  herself  the  best  of  the  forties. 

 Orme  was  formally  struck  out  of  the  Derby  at  nine 

o'clock  on  Monday  morning.    On  that  day  the  Queen 

Mob  was  again  successful  in  a  match  open  to  all  yachts  I  cases  brought  before  him 


of  ten  tons  and  upwards,  but  limited  by  the  calm  prac- 
tically to  forties.  In  the  London  Match  on  Tuesday 
time  allowance  gave  the  first  prize  to  the  Thalia,  though 
the  Iverna,  in  fact,  won,  beating  the  Meteor  again. 

 At  cricket  on  Tuesday  Yorkshire  beat  Sussex  by 

40  runs,  and  Cambridge  utterly  demolished  an  M.C.C. 
team  (not,  it  is  true,  of  the  strongest)  by  an  innings 
and  much  more.  On  the  same  day  there  was  good 
racing  at  York  and  Bath,  the  Great  Northern  Handi- 
cap at  the  former  city  going  to  Lord  Hastings's  Seaton 
Delaval,  who  beat  Silver  Spur  and  others,  while  Self- 
Sacrifice  and  Marcion  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the  Zetland 
Stakes.  At  Bath  Mr.  Charlton's  Tanzmeister  won  the 
Thirty-eighth  Biennial,  and  Coquette  the  Tradesmen's 

Plate.  The  principal  race  of  the  Bath  Meeting,  the 

Somersetshire  Stakes,  went  next  day  to  Mr.  Weever's 
Good  Boy,  while  at  York  Lord  Ellesmere's  Esmond 
won  the  Flying  Dutchman's  Handicap.  Just  before 
the  break  up  of  the  dry  weather  which  has  favoured 
cricket,  the  most  interesting  match  of  the  week,  and 
indeed  so  far  of  the  season,  a  ^Married  v.  Single  contest, 
in  which  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  day,  amatem' 
and  professional,  took  part,  was  decided  in  favour  of 

the  Bachelors  by  five  wickets.  A  good  race  was  run 

at  Doncaster  on  Thursday  for  the  Spring  Handicap 
Plate,  which  was  won  by  (''olonel  North's  High  Com- 
missioner. 

„  On  Satm-day  last  members  of  Parliament 

Miscellaneons,   ,     ,    , ,    .  i  i    t  i         ,    ~n  , 

had  their  now  annual  holiday  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  mines  were  sprung  for  them,  blue- 
jackets drilled,  ships  exhibited,  and  so  forth.  The 

sacrifice  of  the  broad-gauge  to  cheapness,  if  not  nasti- 
ness,  was  consummated  on  the  Great  Western  this 

day  week.  The  sale  of  the  Egremont  pictures  which 

had,  so  to  speak,  been  discovered,  or  rediscovered,  lately, 
after  long  neglect,  in  an  unoccupied  country  house, 
produced  some  interesting,  though  (owing  to  the 
questionable  condition  of  the  lots)  no  very  high, 
prices.  The  chief  sums  jmid  over  the  thousand  were 
for  a  Gainsborough,  a  Nattier,  and  one  of  the 

Reynolds  portraits.  The  Authors'  Club  has  taken 

premises  at  17  St.  James's  Place,  S.W.,  a  site,  no 
doubt,  meant  as  a  compromise  between  the  author 
whose  business  is  near  Fleet  Street  and  the  author 
who  wants  to  be  fuither  West.  A  compromise  is  like- 
wise effected  between  those  who  wished  ladies  to  be 
members  and  those  who  would  have  excluded  them 
entirely.    There  are  no  ladies  on  the  Club  list,  but 

there  is  to  be  a  ladies'  afternoon  once  a  week.  A 

complimentary  address  was  presented  on  Wednesday 
to  Colonel  Caddell,  the  much  tried  of  Gladstonian 
members  of  Parliament,  by  inhabitants  of  Tipperary. 

 The  MuRRiETA  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  and  the 

Fisher  engravings,  especially  the  Durers,  have  sold 

well  during  the  week.  A  dinner,  attended  by  a 

large  number  of  distinguished  persons,  was  given  on 
Thursday  to  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  Permanent  LTnder-Secretary- 
ship  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  has  done  such  long 

and   excellent   work.  What   might  have  been  a 

disastrous  addition  to  the  history  of  a  celebrated 
eminence  occurred  on  Thursday,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
Lord  Salisbury's  horses  running  away  with,  and  up- 
setting, his  brougham.  But  fortunately  the  Prime 
jNIinister  escaped  with  nothing  worse  than  a  shaking. 

The  Maharajah  of  Ulwar  was  a  good  repre- 
'  sentative  of  one  of  the  very  best  classes  of 

the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  Rajpoot  chiefs.  Sir 

Alexander  Campbell  had  been  eminent  as  a  Canadian 

politician  and  lawyer.  Sir  Charles  Butt,  whose 

illness  had  for  some  time  given  his  friends  anxiety,  and 
had  latterly  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  intermit  his 
judicial  duties,  was  a  judge  of  ability  and  experience 
who  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
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On   Monday    night     Signor  ]\Iascagni's 

The  Theatre  .  .         *  ^ 

VAmico  Fritz  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  M.  Sardou's  Thermidor  at  the  Opera 
Comique 


THE  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

THE  magnificent  majority  by  which  ]\Iinisters  have 
carried  the  second  reading  of  their  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  congratula- 
tion for  Unionists  of  every  shade.  Minor  differences 
of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  measure  may  with  practical,  if  not  strictly  logical, 
justification  be  merged  in  a  common  and  cordial  assent 
to  the  proposition  that,  on  the  particular  issue  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  last  Tuesday,  there 
was  only  one  side  which  could  possibly  be  taken  by  a 
consistent  supporter  of  the  Union.  No  doubt  this 
sharp  demarcation  of  parties  did  not  appear  by  any 
means  clearly  in  prospect  when  the  Bill  was  originally 
introduced.  No  one,  indeed,  supposed  that  the 
Government  would  be  unable  to  carry  its  second  read- 
ing ;  but  there  seemed  at  that  time  no  little  pro- 
bability that  the  natural  distrust  with  which  the 
future  operation  of  the  measure  is  regarded  by 
many  members  of  the  Unionist  party  might  sensibly 
diminish  the  votes  by  which  its  principle  would 
be  affirmed.  That  these  anticipations  have  been  so 
conspicuously,  and  for  the  Government  so  agreeably, 
falsified  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes  to  which 
both  of  the  two  Front  Benches  have  contributed,  but 
in  which  the  natural  course  of  events  has  probably 
played  the  largest  part.  The  skill  with  which  the 
Government  have  fought  the  case  can  have  escaped  no 
competent  observer.  F'roni  first  to  last  they  have 
steadily  insisted  on  the  inseparable  association  of  this 
Bill  with  their  whole  administrative  and  legislative 
record  in  Ireland ;  and  probably  the  most  telling  sen- 
tence uttered  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate — a 
sentence  worth  whole  columns  of  ]\Ir.  Gladstone's 
eloquence — was  that  in  which  Mr.  INIadden  declared 
that  the  "alternative  to  Home  Rule"  was  not,  as  had 
been  absurdly  said,  the  Bill  then  before  the  House,  but 
"  the  entire  policy  of  the  Unionist  party."  The  hearty 
Ministerial  cheers  which  followed  this  utterance  on 
the  first  night  of  the  debate  contained  the  promise 
of  the  overwhelming  vote  which  signalized  its  close. 
It  was  a  judicious  and  a  timely  challenge  ;  and  it 
was  never  met.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  principal 
colleagues  left  their  Irish  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  throughout  three  of  the  four  nights  of 
the  debate,  and  their  Irish  fought  it  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  That  is  to  say,  they  misrepre- 
sented the  Bill  by  the  mouth  of  j\Ir.  Sexton,  and  they 
abused  its  authors  by  the  mouths  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Healy.  But  neither  above  nor  below  the  gang- 
way, neither  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
men-at-arms  nor  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, was  there  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
Bill  as  part  of  a  comj)lete  Irish  policy,  the  rival  of  their 
own. 

If  that,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
Irish  men-at-arms,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  to  be  looked  for 
from  their  chief;  but  it  was  not  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  has  been  extolled  as  a  great  per- 
formance, and,  physically  considered,  so,  no  doubt,  it 
was.  Old  age  "  hath  this,"  that  it  compels  every  one 
to  admire  any  extraordinary  display  of  vigour 
in  the  old ;  and  to  criticize  the  details  of  a  Bill  of 
seventy-three  clauses  with  lucidity  and  coherence — 
accuracy  is  a  less  important  matter — in  a  speech  of 
over  an  hour's  diuation  is,  no  doubt,  a  performance 
which  is  quite  entitled  to  the  description  of  extra- 
ordinary, when  achieved  by  a  man  of  eighty-two.  It 
was  a  remarkable  speech,  as  a  forensic  argument  of  the 


same  length  and  acumen  on  a  rule  nisi  would  have- 
been  remarkable  in  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
age ;  but  to  describe  it,  relatively  to  the  requirements- 
of  the  situation,  as  an  able  speech,  or  even  as  a  reason- 
ably sufficient  speech,  is  mere  foolish  flattery.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
representative  of  an  Irish  policy  which  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  the  present  Parliament  has  continually 
presented  itself,  vaguely  enough  in  many  details,  it  is- 
true,  but  clearly  enough  in  others,  as  the  alternative  to 
and  competitor  with  that  which  for  the  same  period 
the  Government  has  been  steadily  prosecuting.  The' 
Parliament  in  which  this  competition  has  gone  on. 
is   approaching   its   close.     The  Government  have 
just  introduced  a  BiU  which  is  in  effect  the  coping- 
stone  of  the  poUcy  which  they  have   made  their 
own.    Surely  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  a  leader  of 
Ojiposition  who,  in  these  circumstances,  confines  him- 
self to  minute  criticisms  of  the  details  of  that  BiU 
contributes  a  "  great,"  or  even  a  good,  speech  to  the 
debate.    Surely  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  that  speech  to 
this  species  of  criticism,  he  would  rise  to  the  height  of 
his  great  argument  later  on,  and  endeavour  to  show,, 
not  merely  that  the  particular  measure  before  Parlia- 
ment had  this,  that,  or  the  other  defect  of  construc- 
tion, but  that  the  whole  policy  of  which  it  formed  a 
part  was  inferior  to  that  with  which  he  himself  and  his 
party  are  identified.    We  make  all  due  allowance  for 
]\Ir.  Gladstone's  difficulties  in  that  matter.    A  states- 
man who  is  not  prepared  to  state  his  own  policy  in  any 
explicit  form  is  not  very  happily  situated  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  favourable  comparison  between  it  and  the- 
policy  of  his  opponents.    But  ^Ir.  Gladstone  is  a 
master  of  generalities,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  not 
deterred  by  any  difficulties  of  the  kind  from  contrast- 
ing his  own  conception  of  the  measures  necessary  to- 
satisfy   Irish   aspirations   with  that  of  the  present 
Government  as  illustrated  during  the  last  six  years.. 
Despite  the  obvious  deHcacy  of  that  task,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  have   done  better  to  have 
attempted   it.    He  gained   nothing,  as   the  sequef 
showed,  by  narrowing  down  the  issue  before  the  House 
to  a  mere  ciuestion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the- 
particular  measure  under  discussion,  and  repeating; 
^Ir.  Sexton's  refuted    criticisms   of  its  provisions. 
Even  if  his  case  against  it  had  been  as  strong  as  it  was- 
weak,  it  would  have  been  a  no  less  disastrous  mistake  to 
rely  upon  it.    For  the  mere  sight  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  on  a  great  occasion  like' 
that  of  last  Tuesday  night,  when  the  two  Irish  poUcies- 
stood  face  to  face  for  perhaps  the  last  time  until' 
they  confront  each  other  before  the  constituencies — 
the  mere  sight,  we  say,  of  INIr.  Gladstone  poring,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  over  the  technicalities  of  a. 
Parliamentary  Bill,  and  the  minutiae  of  the  local  ad- 
ministrative system  with  which  it  is  concerned,  would', 
in  any  case,  have  been  enough  to  disappoint  and  depress 
those  faithful  followers  in  the  country  who  were  look- 
ing forward  to  a  last  elaborate  and  inspiriting  display  of 
rhetorical  fireworks,  with  a  "  transparency  "  contrasting 
the  Tory  Policy  of  Coercion  with  the  Gladstonian  Re- 
liance on  the  Union  of  Hearts.    And  we  may  depend" 
upon  it  that  disappointed  and  depressed  these  honest 
souls  have  been  by  his  performance  of  last  Tuesday 
night,  whatever  his  flatterers  in  the  press  may  think  it 
prudent  to  say  in  concealment  of  the  fact. 

Still,  it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  disappoint 
his  followers  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  avoided 
doing  anything  to  encourage  the  other  side.  It  might- 
have  been  worth  while  to  restrict  himself  to  the  clauses 
of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  if  by  that  means 
he  could  have  confined  the  attention  of  his  adversaries 
to  the  same  narrow  issue.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
he  failed  to  do.    The  real  issue  before  the  House  had 
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been  widening  visibly  day  by  day  as  the  debate  pro- 
ceeded, andlV'Ir.  Gladstones  speech  made  it,  if  anything, 
only  clearer  than  before  that  what  was  under  discussion 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  and  of  general  approval 
of  its  administration  of  and  legislation  for  Ireland 
during  the  six  years  last  past.  That  view  of  the  busi- 
ness before  them  having  once  been  brought  home  to 
the  House,  the  result  was  inevitable.  All  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  the  Unionist  camp  were 
instantly  effaced,  and  every  unpaired  Unionist  who  was 
not  under  absolute  j^hysical  incapacity  for  attendance 
came  down  to  the  House  to  record  his  vote  for  the 
Government.  From  here  and  there  a  Gladstonian  com- 
mentator on  the  division  this  sudden  unanimity  of  voice 
among  men  who  are  known  to  be  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
has  provoked  a  facile  sneer.  It  is  obvious,  of  coiurse, 
to  suggest  that  the  second  reading  would  not  have  been 
anything  like  so  largely  supported  had  it  not  been 
generally  understood  that  the  measure  would  not  be 
proceeded  with  this  Session.  Such  an  explanation  of 
the  majority  is,  of  course,  as  easy  to  allege  as  it  is 
difficult — or  rather  impossible — to  disprove.  Yor  our- 
selves, however,  as  objectors  to  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  BiU  from  the  first,  we  can  only 
say  this  :  that  any  Unionist  who,  being  called  upon  to 
vote  for  Ministers  on  what  had  developed  into  a  motion 
of  confidence  in  them  and  approval  of  their  entire  Irish 
poHcy,  withheld  that  vote  on  the  ground  of  his  dislike 
for  this  particular  measure — or  who  would  have  with- 
held it  if  he  had  not  counted  on  the  measiure  being 
dropped — would  have  been  either  a  hopelessly  imprac- 
ticable poHtician,  or  one  who  had  strangely  misconceived 
his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  cause. 


BOOK  PRICES. 

RARE  books  stiU  continue  to  "  rule  very  high." 
Within  the  last  month  a  copy  of  Thackeray's 
illustrated  tract,  Flore  et  Zepkyre,  was  bought  for 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds,  and  The  Snob  and  The 
Gownsman  are  also  in  feverish  demand.  Setting  these 
aside,  a  complete  set  of  Thackeray  in  first  editions 
might  probably  be  bought  for  about  the  price  of  Flore 
et  Zephyre,  which  is  not  exactly  the  book  by  which  the 
author  made  himself  immortal.  An  author,  indeed, 
might  write  on  many  an  unconsidered  trifle  now  de- 
sired by  collectors  and  sold  at  a  great  rate 

haiid  equidem  invideo, 
Miror  magis — 

as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  did  on  a  copy  of  the  Strayed 
B£veller,  dearly  purchased.  Gibbon  was  much  pleased 
when  his  little  treatise  on  literature  fetched  a  guinea 
instead  of  "  the  primitive  price  of  half-a-crown  "  ;  but 
authors  less  popular  than  Gibbon  are  not  so  easily  con- 
soled. A  fardle  of  rhymes  of  twenty  years  ago  will 
fetch  five  pounds ;  whereas  the  same  rhymes,  reviewed, 
corrected,  and  considerably  augmented  in  a  new  edition, 
at  half-a-crown,  are  not  raptm-ously  run  after  by  the 
pubHc.  It  must  be  a  melancholy  thing  for  a  modern 
writer  to  be  only  valued  in  first  editions.  The  unearned 
increment  on  these  goes  aU  to  the  owners  and  book- 
sellers ;  not  a  penny  to  the  writer.  In  Booh  Prices 
Current  (^lAOT  Stock)  we  learn  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
is  rising  in  the  market.  Atalanta  in  Calydon  fetches 
as  much  as  Lord  Tennyson's  poems  of  1830  and  1833 
— namely,  five  or  six  guineas.  Why  is  this  ?  The  old 
germinal  Tennysonian  volumes  are  pleasant  to  have  as 
relics,  and  show  many  various  readings  from  later 
accepted  versions.  But  Atalanta  has  not  thus  been 
remodelled,  that  the  original  text  should  multiply  its 
prices  by  twentyfold.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  early 
editions  do  not  go  up  much ;  but  Mr.  Browning  is 


soaring  in  price — witness  four  guineas  for  Pacchierotto 
(1876).  Of  other  modern  poets,  Mr.  Rossetti  and 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges  are  most  honoured  by  collectors, 
Mr.  Bridges  being  "  extremely  rare  "  in  some  of  his 
literary  avatars.  Of  old  poets.  Colonel  Richard  Love- 
lace is  most  to  be  congratulated.  His  Lucasta  (1649) 
is  an  amazingly  ill-printed  little  volume,  which  last 
week  fetched  43^.  To  be  sure,  it  had  the  two  engravings 
which  have  often  been  cut  out  by  the  silly  scissors  of 
the  detestable  Grangerite.  One  may  wish  that  the 
Colonel  had  received  the  money,  wherewith  to  drink 
the  King's  health  "  with  no  allaying  Thames."  On 
the  other  hand,  his  companion-in-arms  and  letters,  jolly 
Sir  John  Suckling,  scarcely  reaches  lo^.  Herrick, 
with  the  portrait,  in  Nohle  Numbers  and  Hesperides, 
attains  to  35^.  Without  the  portrait  the  book  is 
of  no  great  price,  and,  as  usual,  Grangerites  have 
been  at  it  with  their  instruments.  Homer,  in  his  first 
edition,  is  steady  at  99-98^.  This  is  the  conventional 
price  for  that  noble  work  of  the  Nerli,  say  lOO^.  The 
Elzevirs  that  have  come  on  the  English  market  are  of 
no  great  mark ;  the  right  (dateless)  Imitatio,  in  old 
morocco,  hardly  reaches  lol.  The  Dante  of  148 1 
(Firenze)  sold  for  360L,  and  a  less  considered  author  of 
verse.  Sir  A.  Cokain,  in  his  Small  Poems  (1658) 
arrived  at  36^.  Here,  again,  the  portrait  makes  the 
price.  Mr.  Bain  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
buying  Shelley's  Adonais  (Cambridge,  1829)  for  i^. 
But,  on  reflection,  surely  this  is  the  wrong  Adonais  ? 
Thackeray's  Comic  Tales  (1841)  reach  the  sum  of 
20I.  I  OS.  There  were  large  prices  at  the  Brayton  Ives 
sale,  in  New  York.  Reckoning  the  dollar  at  four 
shillings.  Burns,  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  fetched 
over  80L  It  has  been  bought  in  our  time,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  for  sixpence.  Shakspeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis  (1596)  fetched  about  220^.,  and 
the  First  FoHo  over  800L  Moliere's  first  editions- 
range  from  lol.  to  60I.,  according  to  rarity  and  con- 
dition. They  are  not  "  quartos,"  as  a  critic  once 
audaciously  asserted.  Le  Misanthrope,  at  50^.,  owes  a 
good  deal  to  a  binding  by  Trautz  Bauzonnet;  but 
Les  Fevimes  Sgavantes,  unbound,  is  dearer  at  42^. 
Milton's  Poems,  1645,  original  sheepskin,  cost 

65  Z.  ;  but  the  Compleat  Angler  mounts  high  in  the 
three  hundreds.  Of  all  old  English  writers,  our  Father 
Izaak  is  the  most  coveted ;  doubtless  he  is  so  rare 
because  he  lay  loose  in  damp  punts,  and  was  thrust 
casually  into  the  pockets  of  fishing-jackets,  and  had 
flies  stuck  in  his  fly-leaves.  A  man  would  be  wise  who 
sold  all  his  other  books  to  purchase  this  one  pearl  of 
great  price  ;  of  course  supposing  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  reading  his  books — a  thing  hateful  to  the  book- 
collector.  Of  other  rarities,  the  oldest  incunables  and 
books  on  America,  if  scarce,  and  illustrated  works  of 
1730-1790  seem  to  be  most  the  favourites  of  fashion. 


MENTALS  AND  EQUIVOCALS. 

WHEN  John  Bull,  in  Arbuthnot's  history,  is 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  Lewis  Baboon, 
and  has  received  from  him  apparently  satisfactory 
assurances,  a  certain  misgiving  compels  him  to  add : — 
"  But  tell  me,  old  boy,  hast  thou  laid  aside  all  thy 
"  equivocals  and  mentals  in  this  case?"  Giving  the 
question  a  more  respectful  wording — substituting,  let  us 
say,  "  Venerable  sir  "  for  "  old  boy,"  a  form  of  address 
in  every  respect  unbecoming — the  anxious  inquirers 
as  to  JNIr.  Gladstone's  intentions  must  sometimes  feel 
disposed  to  demand  this  further  confirmation  of  their 
impressions.  Has  IVIr.  Gladstone,  in  the  particular 
case  in  which  they  are  interested,  laid  aside  all  his 
equivocals  and  mentals  ?  The  question  is  superfluous. 
One  might  as  reasonably  ask  whether  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
has  laid  aside  his  very  nature  ?  has  he  stripped  him-- 
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self  of  his  personal  identity?  His  mentals  and 
equivocals  constitute  the  very  essence  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ambiguity  and  intellectual  duplicity,  of  undesigned  sup- 
jDression  and  unwitting  false  suggestion.  As  Mr.  John 
MoRLEY  has  happily  expressed  himself,  Mr.  GtLadstone's 
mind  is  a  mint  of  logical  counterfeits.  He  is  perpetually 
engaged  in  issuing  and  passing  false  coin,  which  he 
himself  believes  to  be  genuine,  as  the  heathen  artificer 
believed  in  the  god  which  he  had  manufactured.  When- 
ever a  question  is  asked  him,  he  reconstructs  it  in  his 
own  mind  before  replying  to  it ;  and  then  replies  to 
his  own  covert  and  undisclosed  version  of  it,  and  not 
to  the  open  and  plain  inquiry  which  he  is  ostensibly 
answering.  All  this  is  done  with  a  certain  sort  of  good 
faith.  The  falsity  is  not  deliberate  or  self-acknow- 
ledged. Psychologists  say  that  the  essence  of  intellect 
and  character  in  every  human  being  lies  below  the 
range  of  consciousness.  The  roots  of  our  nature  are 
hidden  and  buried  ;  the  springs  of  life  are  subterranean. 
If  they  are  infected  or  tainted  the  growth  will  be 
diseased,  the  stream  will  be  poisoned.  It  is  as  certain 
that  a  man  who  is  false  within  himself  cannot  be  true 
to  others  as  that  a  man  who  is  true  to  himself  cannot 
be  false  to  others.  Cultivated  ambiguity  of  thought  must 
end,  or  at  least  have  one  of  its  stages,  in  unconscious 
untruthfulness  of  speech.  Happy  if  its  development  is 
arrested  in  this  latent  unveracity. 

Mr.  GrLADSTONE  has  recently  been  asked  by  certain 
puritanic  casuists  who  desire  an  excuse  for  abetting  a 
measure  which  their  reason  and  conscience  condemn, 
what  security  is  to  be  taken  against  the  establishment 
and  endowment  by  a  Home  Eule  Parliament  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ?    Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  recom'se,  we  fear,  to  his  equivocals  and  mentals, 
replies  that  the  security  will  be  ample.    It  will  be  pro- 
hibited in  the   statute  which  grants   Home  Eule. 
Besides  the  Irish  members  who  happen  to  be  sitting 
in  the  present  Parliament  have  declared  that  they  do 
not  deske  the  establishment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.    We  are  far  from  saying  that  JNIr.  GtLADSTONE 
was  aware  of  the  worthlessness  of  these  guarantees 
when  he  put  them  forward  as  satisfactory.    He  has  a 
certain  faculty  of  instantaneous  conviction.    His  belief 
does  not  precede  his  assertions  ;  it  accompanies  them. 
He  does  not  make  statements  because   he  believes 
them,  but  he  beheves  them  in  the  act  of  making  them, 
and  because  he  finds  himself  making  them.  The  guaran- 
tee given  by  the  statute  which  is  to  limit  a  Home 
Eule  Parliament  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  guarantee 
for  the   permanence   of  the   Church  establishment 
which  was  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Act 
of  Union.    As  to  the  pledge  given  by  the  assurances 
of  the  Irish  members,  they  express  only  their  present 
state  of  mind.    They  do  not,  and  cannot,  bind  their 
future  convictions  or  freedom  of  action,  still  less  can 
they  bind  their  successors  some  years  hence.  JNIr.  GtLAD- 
STONE  must  know  that  these  guarantees  are  absolutely 
worthless,  and  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  them  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  in  which,  upon  his  own 
priitciples  of  Home  Eule,  the  right  would  be  with 
Ireland,  and  not  England.    If  Home  Eule  involves  the 
right  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  on 
all   matters   exclusively  Irish,  the  question   of  re- 
ligious  establishments  clearly  falls  within  its  com- 
petence.   The  man  who,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  proposes  temporarily  to  withhold  it,  and  pre- 
tends to  think  that  it  can  be  permanently  withheld,  is 
the  man  who  demands  for  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
provinces  of  Great  Britain — we  use  the  phrase  of  them 
as  we  should  use  it  of  England — the  right  of  deciding 
for  themselves  whether  they  will  maintain  or  abolish 
their  religious  establishments.    But  the  Scotch  are 
Presbyterians  ;  the  Welsh  are  Protestant  Dissenters  ; 
the  Irish  are  only  Eoman  Catholics.    Mr.  Gladstone 


and  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  insist  on  this  igno- 
minious inequality,  denounce  Lord  Salisbury  as  the 
preacher  of  religious  intolerance  and  the  reviver  of  old 
bigotries.  They  are  either  insulting  Eoman  Catholics 
or  hoodwinking  English  and  Scotch  Protestants. 
Probably  they  affect  to  do  the  first  for  the  purpose  of 
really  doing  the  second  ;  and  Eoman  Cathohcs,  such  as 
Lord  EiPON  and  Sir  Charles  Eussell,  accept  the 
affront  for  the  sake  of  the  fraud. 


DR.  CAMERON'S  MOTION. 

MANY  things  come  before  the  House  of  Commons 
which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  respect ;  but 
none  of  them  put  so  severe  a  strain  on  politeness  as 
the  periodical  motions  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  do  not  become  more  re- 
spectable when  disendowment  is  added  to  disestabHsh- 
ment.  If  it  were  not  that  a  kind  of  tradition  in 
favour  of  every  proposal  to  disendow  and  disestabhsh 
has .  been  formed  within  the  last  half-century  or  so,  the 
demand  could  hardly  be  made  at  all.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  influence  of  motives  which  cannot  be  described 
as  other  than  mean,  nothing  would  be  heard  of  attacks 
on  the  Kirk.  It  is  not  the  small  handful  of  Scotch  Eoman 
Catholics  who  wish  to  do  her  harm,  though  they  are  bound 
to  believe  that  she  is  no  church,  and  that  her  teaching 
is  heretical.  The  Episcopalians  make  no  movement 
against  her.  That  body  is  content  to  believe  that  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  tolerates 
the  possession  by  the  intruding  Kirk  of  a  small  remnant 
of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  mediaeval  Church  with 
equanimity,  and  without  envy.  We  do  not  even  know 
that  the  United  Presbyterians  are  particularly  loud  in 
clamour,  though  their  principles  do  not  bind  them 
not  to  forward  the  separation  of  the  State  from 
religion.  The  outcry  comes  from  a  part  of  the 
Free  Kirk,  which  is  bound  by  aU  its  principles, 
and  the  unanimous  declaration  of  its  founders,  to  hold 
that  separation  is  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  They, 
and  a  miscellaneous  body  of  persons  who  hold,  not 
absurdly,  that  the  disestablishment  of  something,  the 
adoration  of  separation  in  general,  and  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  whatever  you  can  vulgarize,  are  the  marks  of  a 
true  Gladstonian,  are  the  supporters  of  these  motions. 

This  creed,  for  which  we  shall  not  profess  the 
smallest  respect,  was  quite  shamelessly  avowed  by  Dr. 
Cameron  on  Tuesday.  He  did  not  pretend,  for  he 
could  not  pretend,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  teaches 
anything  which  he  and  his  friends  consider  heretical. 
He  cannot,  since  lay  patronage  has  been  given  up, 
quote  even  the  shadow  of  a  principle  to  justify  himself, 
we  do  not  say  for  wishing  to  disestablish,  but  even 
for  standing  outside  the  Kirk.  Dr.  Cameron  did, 
indeed,  assert  that  "year  after  year  they"  (his 
friends  to  wit)  "  had  denounced  the  continuance 
'•  of  the  Establishment  as  unjust  and  inexpedient,  as  a 
"  standing  menace  to  the  voluntary  Churches,  as  an 
"  offence  to  the  conscience  of  a  large  number  of 
"  Presbyterians,  and  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
"  religious  peace  and  unity  in  Scotland."  He  also  said 
that  this  is  a  question  of  religious  equality.  These  are 
very  cruel  words,  but  they  are  a  little  too  like  the 
traditional  refutation  of  Bellarmine.  Bellarmine 
says  "  Yes,"  but  I  say  "  No "  ;  and  so,  having  con- 
futed Bellarmine,  let  us  proceed.  Eound  assertions 
are  not  proof.  Denunciation  by  Dr.  Cameron  and 
his  friends  only  proves  that  they  denounce.  But  why  ? 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  religious 
equality  comes  into  the  matter.  No  R-ee-kirker  is 
debarred  from  any  office  because  he  belongs  to  the 
Free  Kirk.  If  Dr.  Cameron  would  argue  that  the 
Free  Kirk  is,  in  truth,  the  Kkk  of  Scotland,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  the  endowments,  we  could 
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find  a  certain  coherence  in  his  doctrine.  But  he 
does  not  do  that.  He  only  wants  to  injure  the  Kirk 
without  doing  any  more  good  to  any  other  body 
than  may  be  derived  from  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle 
of  loss  and  injury  inflicted  on  others.  This  is  disin- 
terested certainly — after  a  fashion.  Dr.  Cameron  was 
also  prepared  to  assert  that  the  property  of  the  Kirk 
is  national  property.  This  is  the  "  refutation  of 
"  Bellarmine  "  again  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  Dr. 
Cameron's  friends  to  use  this  property  not  only  for  a 
national  purpose,  but  for  the  identical  pm-pose  for 
which  it  was  originally  set  aside.  They  have  only  to 
give  up  standing  apart  from  the  Church,  from  which  they 
are  now  divided  by  no  single  principle  which  they  can 
avow  without  ceasing  to  be  Free-kirkers  in  the  sense 
in  which  these  words  were  defined  by  the  founders  of 
the  body. 

The  real  grievance  of  that  part  of  the  Free  Kirk 
which  is  in  favom-  of  the  motion  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Cameron's  complaint  that  the  Kirk  is  using  its  endow- 
ments to  lure  away  the  flocks  of  the  "Free  Churches." 
In  other  words,  the  Kirk  has  recovered  from  the 
depression  of  the  disruption,  and  is  gaining  ground. 
Therefore,  those  persons  who  find  their  position 
menaced  by  her  are  eager  to  see  her  robbed.  Their 
conduct  is  intelligible.  So  is  the  line  taken  by  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  starts  from  the  premiss 
that  all  disestablishment  is  good.  This  politician,  who 
so  unnecessarily  opened  his  mouth  for  the  first  time  on 
the  question  last  Tuesday,  is  at  least  bound  to  beheve 
that  a  majority  of  Scotchmen  must  wish  for  it  before 
it  becomes  desirable.  INIr.  Campbell-Bannerman  not 
only  did  not  prove  this,  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  could  never  be  proved.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
countrymen  than  he  has.  It  knows  that  what  a  majority 
of  Scotchmen  wish  they  can  generally  contrive  to  make 
absolutely  clear.  They  have  not  said  that  they  wish 
for  disestabUshment,  and  the  House  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  "  the  stomach  of  that  peoj^le  "  not  to 
force  it  upon  them  prematurely.  After  a  little  more 
Im-ing  away  of  Free  Kirk  flocks  it  will  be  heard  of  no 
more. 


A  PAINFUL  CONTRAST. 

IT  is  truly  melancholy  to  note,  in  the  comparison  of 
two  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr. 
John  Morley,  the  demoralizing  effect  of  incessant 
party  warfare  upon  the  mind,  the  style,  the  whole  habit 
of  thought,  and  the  whole  cast  of  its  expression.  The 
comparison  in  question  ought  to  be,  however,  and 
is  in  fact,  most  instructive.  It  lends  itself  admirably 
to  the  application  of  the  "methods  of  agreement 
"  and  difference,"  for  in  fact  the  two  persons  com- 
pared resemble  each  other  in  so  many  points  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  engagement  of  the  one  in,  and 
the  disengagement  of  the  other  from,  the  everyday 
political  battle  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  one 
salient  point  of  difference  between  them.  Both  the 
Duke  and  JMr.  jNIorley  are  men  of  great  natural 
ability,  and  of  a  more  or  less  trained  scientific  habit ; 
both  are  well  skilled  in  dialectical  fence;  both  are 
practised  and  successful  orators;  both  are  possessed, 
though  not,  of  course,  in  equal  measure,  of  the  power 
of  literary  expression.  They  differ  from  each  other 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  in  their  way  of  political  life. 
To  both  of  them  it  has  seemed  good  to  "  flee,"  though 
in  different  senses,  "  from  the  press " ;  but  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  it  is  the  Duke  only  who 
has  been  able  to  "  dwell  with  sootlifastness  "  ;  ancl  now 
when  they  are  heard  side  by  side,  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession one  to  the  other,  on  a  public  platform,  the 
differences  in  thought  and  speech  arising  from  the 


different  company  they  have  been  keeping  become 
painfully  apparent.  What  the  one  has  gained  in 
fluency  by  continual  practice  is  much  more  than  out- 
weighed by  what  he  has  lost  in  freslmess,  in  force, 
in  sincerity  of  utterance.  Mr.  ]Morley's  speech 
at  Huddersfield  (with  the  exception  of  its  econo- 
mical part,  where  the  Prime  Minister  had  given  him 
an  opening  not  easy  to  be  missed)  was  a  mere 
string  of  cheap,  brisk  machine-made  deliverances  on 
politics,  only  varied  here  and  there  by  some  such 
dismal  piece  of  debating-club  clap-trap  as  that  "Tories 
"  are  still  against  the  people,  and  Kadicals  still  for  the 
"  people."  It  has  scarcely  another  memorable  phrase, 
unless  it  be  the  offer  of  a  "  hundred  to  one  that  there 
"  will  be  a  dissolution  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
"  in  July  " — a  view  of  the  odds  which  (whether  the 
event  comes  off  or  not)  should  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering any  of  Mr.  Morley's  confident  ^jrognostica- 
tions  on  more  important  poHtical  matters. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  briefer  than  Mr.  Morley, 
and,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  less  "  up  to  date."  But 
both  his  ideas  and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  have 
the  refreshing  distinction  of  belonging  to  himself, 
instead  of  being  the  manifestly  forced  products  of  the 
habitual  practice  of  talldng  down  to  the  level  of  a  mob. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  the  other 
night  there  was  many  a  pregnant  remark  on  Liberalism, 
old  and  new,  on  Irish  Nationalism,  divided  and  un- 
divided, on  Grladstonolatry,  and  other  kindred  topics. 
"  There  is  no  man  as  venerable  as  the  Constitution," 
observes  the  Duke,  a  jprojpos  of  the  last-mentioned 
matter,  to  the  address  of  the  more  abject  devotees  of 
a  revered  statesman  ;  and,  though  he  said  that  he  him.- 
self  "  would  never  speak  in  any  public  assembly  about 
"  ]\'Ir.  Gladstone  without  saying  that  he  had  the 
"  deepest  admiration  and  regard  for  him,"  he  evidently, 
and  quite  rightly,  holds  that,  this  ceremonial  rite  per- 
formed, he  may  speak  of  his  late  leader  with  perfect 
freedom.  He  refers  accordingly,  in  a  spirit  of  entire 
unreserve,  to  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  GtLADstone 
in  November  1885,  when  "he  was  in  a  position 
"  which  compelled  him  to  see  things  as  they  were, 
"  and  compelled  him  also  to  speak  the  truth " — 
admitting,  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  gentle  violence 
is  necessary,  even  in  the  latter  case — and  wonders 
that  Mr.  GtLADSTONe's  warning  to  the  constituencies 
against  the  consequences  of  returning  a  Liberal  ma- 
jority dependent  on  the  Irish  vote  is  "  not  more 
"  frequently  quoted."  We  can  only  say  for  ourselves 
that  we  have  quoted  it  again  and  again  in  reply  to  the 
Gladstonian  assertion  that  it  was  the  moral  impressive- 
ness  of  the  eighty-six  Nationalist  returns  which  com- 
pelled the  surrender  to  Home  Kule ;  and,  indeed,  vve 
have  never  omitted  to  quote  it  whenever  that  pecu- 
liarly impudent  piece  of  hypocrisy  crops  up.  The 
party  confession  embodied  in  that  speech  suggests  an 
even  baser  than  what  the  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  that 
"  base  definition  of  Liberalism,"  which  means  that 
"  when  you  see  a  great  wave  of  public  opinion  passing 
"  over  the  people,  you  should  take  care  to  be  at  the 
"  top  of  it."  The  Duke,  we  notice,  attributes  the 
definition — we  hope  ineoiTectly — to  Lord  Eosebery, 
who  surely,  as  a  man  of  humour,  would  never  have 
delivered  himself  of  a  maxim  so  obviously  borrowed, 
and  so  completely  spoilt  in  the  borrowing,  from  the 
immortal  saying  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  front  of  the  Town 
Arms  Inn,  Eatanswill.  To  ride  "  on  the  top  of  a  great 
"  wave"  is  a  more  picturesque,  but — seeing  that  there 
may  be  a  still  greater  wave  behind  it — not  nearly  so 
businesslike  a  recommendation  as  the  advice  to  "  Shout 
"  with  the  largest  "  mob. 
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FRENCH  IDEAS. 

WHETHER  the  French  are  better  than  ourselves 
or  worse  we  shall  not  saj.  The  comparison  is 
found  to  hurt  their  feelings,  but  this  much  it  may  be 
possible  to  point  out  without  oflfence,  that  they  are 
different.  We  have  to  thank  ]\Ir.  Balfour  for  this 
distinction,  and  can  the  better  use  his  formula  because 
with  no  great  exercise  it  may  be  made  to  say  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said.  Let  it,  then,  be  conceded  that 
French  ideas  as  to  the  proper  method  of  vindicating 
the  law  are  different  from  ours,  and  then  we  can  point 
out  how,  and  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  consequences 
of  the  difference.  It  happens  that  just  at  present  the 
opportunities  for  rraking  a  comparison  are  rather  excep- 
tionally abundant.  T aese  are  the  case  of  Mr.  Deacon, 
the  affair  of  Mme.  Lassimonne,  and  the  outcry  over 
the  proposed  law  on  incitements  to  crime.  All  show 
how  differently  they  order  matters  in  France. 

Now  we  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  going 
into  the  history  of  Mr.  Deacon's  domestic  misfortunes, 
which  is  not  especially  interesting  and  is  rather  sordid. 
We  only  wish  to  recall  the  facts  that  Mr.  Deacon  sus- 
pected "  there  was  some  one  in  the  cave  with  Dido," 
that  he  went  upstairs  for  a  revolver,  that  he  went 
downwards  for  the  hotel  secretary,  that  he  caused  the 
door  to  be  opened,  that  he  went  in,  that  he  found 
the  some  one  under  a  sofa,  which  is  a  comparatively 
respectable  place  for  a  French  Lovelace  in  danger, 
that  he  opened  a  fusillade  on  le  sedudevr,  and  riddled 
him.    All  these  facts,  which  are  not  denied,  surely 
prove  that  Mr.  Deacon  killed  his  man  with  great  de- 
liberation.   That  is  what  a  Sussex  jury  would  have 
said  if  the  incident  had  occurred,  say,  at  the  Metropole 
•at  Brighton.    Now  we  can  conceive  a  Sussex  jury  say- 
ing "  Served  him  right "  ;  but  what  we  can  by  no  effort 
of  imagination  hear  it  doing  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Deacon 
did  not  shoot  voluntarily,  and  did  not  intend  to  kill 
M.  Abeille.    That,  however,  is  precisely  what  the 
Nice  jury  did,  and  we  profess  that  we  do  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  workings  of  what  it  caUs  its  mind. 
If  it  thought  that  jNIr.  Deacon  was  right  to  kill  his 
•man — which  is  a  perhaps  slightly  barbarous,  but  is 
distinctly  a   human,  view — then  why  not  let  him 
off  ?     If  it  thought  that  this  practice  of  taking 
private  vengeance  is  uncivihzed  and  liable  to  abuse, 
then  why  find  him  guilty  of  unintentional  shooting, 
which  to  our  differently  constituted  minds  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  offence  at  all,  and  was  certainly  not  the 
offence  committed  by  ]\Ir.  Deacon  ?   It  is  all  a  muddle. 
Again,  how  can  a  people  which  presumably  does  not 
deliberately  wish  to  bring  the  administration  of  the 
law  into  contempt  allow  a  popular  playwright  to  pre- 
judge the  whole  question,  and  tell  the  judge  how  he 
ought  to  sum  up  ?    We  wonder  vaguely  what  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  would  have  said  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Eeade  if  that  very  clever  man's  weakness 
for  writing  violent  letters  had  led  him  to  compose  any- 
thing approaching  the  late  amazing  diatribe  of  M. 
Dvu AS  fils.    But  the  French  are  so  very  different  from 
us.    Whether  the  difference  is  to  their  advantage  they 
may  perhaps  ask  themselves  when  they  read  of  the 
shooting  of  Mme.  Lassimonne,  and  are  informed  by  M. 
Lassimonne  that,  if  Mme.  Eeymond  had  not  saved  him 
the  trouble,  he  thought  of  shooting  his  wife  and  her  lover 
himself.    He  has  still  a  chance  to  shoot  the  lover.  Eeally 
to  be  the  head  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  have  a  Code 
Napoleon  which  is  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  to  settle  your  domestic  squabbles  a  la  fagon  de 
"Tennessee,  is  to  be  in  a  very  incoherent  state. 

Then  there  is  this  business  about  the  incitement  to 
crime.  We  learn,  and,  though  the  whole  French  nation 
jeer  at  our  ignorance,  we  learn  with  surprise,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  in  a  special  law  to  make  it 
possible  to  arrest  a  journalist  who  has  written  the  most 
violent  provocation  to  crime.    AU  that  can  be  done 


with  him  is  to  bring  an  action  against  him  which  must 
last  weeks,  and  may  last  months.    In  the  interval  he 
is  at  large,  and  there  is  apparently  no  means  of  refusing 
him  bail.    He  is  exempt  from  la  detention  ■preventive. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  M.  le 
Garde  des  Sceaux  Ricard  has  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
deprive  journalists  of   this  privilege.      M.  Eicard 
is  a  good  Eadical,  and  one  would  therefore  think 
that  his  love  of  freedom  was  above  question.  None 
the  less  he  has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Radi- 
cals, who  have  discovered  that  he  intends  to  bring  the 
press  back  to  the  slavery  under  which  it  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire.     They  draw  touching 
jjictures  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
the  publicist  who  must  write  with  the  fear  of  a  com- 
missaire  de  police  bearing  a  warrant  ever  before  his 
eyes.    From  this  it  would  appear  to  follow  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Eadicals,  it  is  the  right  of  the  journalist 
to  incite  to  the  perpetration  of  crime.    They  would  be 
very  angry  if  they  were  told  so.    Then  why  object 
when  he  is  made  Hable  to  be  silenced  like  anybody 
else  ?  Here,  again,  is  a  difference  between  EngKsh  and 
French  ideas.    Whether  it  is  to  their  advantage,  the 
French  may  ask,  after  thinking  over  the  kind  of  jour- 
nalism which  was  common  before  the  late  dynamite 
outrages.    To  judge  by  the  Bill  of  M.  le  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  they  have  thought  it  over  and  decided  for  the 
negative. 


MR.  STANSFELD'S  BILL. 

THE  excuse  of  venerable  (and  also  of  comic)  memory, 
"Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?  "  could  not  be  pleaded 
for  the  rather  singular  fashion  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment, even  after,  and  still  more  before,  INIr.  Baumann's 
exjwstulation,  treated  Mr.  Stansfeld's  BiU  for  doing 
away  with  the  rating  qualification  altogether,  reducing 
the  time  of  residence   to   nothing  at  all,  allowing 
migration  in  the  airiest  manner,  and,  as  it  was  put  by 
a  friendly  speaker,  making  it  as  difficult  to  get  off  and 
as  easy  to  get  on  the  register  as  possible.    No  one  of 
the  three  Reform  Bills  which  have  become  law  has 
been  so  revolutionary  in  principle  as  this.  Another 
excuse — that  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  of  the 
measure  becoming  law  this  Session,  and  that  if  by  some 
hook  or  crook  it  got  through  Committee  its  friends 
would  not  know  it — has  a  certain  ironical  validity, 
but  can  hardly  be  advanced  consistently  with  dignity 
or  statesmanship.    The  thing  to  do  in  that  case  would 
have  been  to  meet  it  by  resolution  or  amendment, 
acknowledging  that  the  registration  system  might  be — 
as  it  certainly  might — improved,  but  rejecting  JNIr. 
Stansfeld's  method  of  improvement,  and  still  more 
the  qualification  clauses  which  accompanied  it.  The 
present  system  by  which  "moving  house"  in  many,  if 
not  most,  cases  practically  disqualifies  a  man  who  is  a 
ratepayer  all  the  time,  for  nearly  two  years,  is  not 
rational,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  it  benefits  any 
particular  party.    It  could  not  pass  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  proof  of  boiid  fide  resi- 
dence and  direct  or  indirect  ratepaying  for  twelve 
months  before  any  election  should  qualify,  and  this 
would  be  reasonable  in  itself,  and  in  thorough  accord 
with  our  old  friend  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But 
to  stick  the  child's  pinafore  of  a  registration  measure 
on  an  ill-favoured  strapping  loon  of  a  Reform  ]3ill  like 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  is  a  proceeding  which  is  not  creditable 
in  the  promoters,  and  to  accept  the  present  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  not  creditable  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  IUumann,  in  his  very  useful  protest,  which,  with 
Mr.  Lowther's  original  speech,  in  opposition,  was  the 
most   straightforward   in   the    debate,  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated Sir  Edward  Clarke's  approval  of  the  Bill  as 
it  stood.    But  Mr.  Balfour  and,  no  doubt,  naturally 
enough,  Sir  Henry  James  to  a  still  greater  extent,  shut 
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their  eyes  in  a  rather  strange  manner  to  the  fact  that 
reading  the  Bill  a  second  time  committed  those  who 
voted  for  the  reading  to  something  much  more  than  a 
registration  reform.  Sir  Henry  James's  saying  that 
"  Lord  GrREY  carried  his  Eeform  Bill  when  he  was 
"  practically  in  Opposition  and  not  in  office "  is  a 
cryptic  sajang  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
according  to  the  construction  put  on  that  blessed  word 
"  practically."  But  it  was  quite  clear  that  he,  with 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Solicitor- 
General,  persisted  in  seeing  a  modest  registration 
scheme  contributed  by  a  well-meaning  private  member 
in  what  was  in  effect  a  new  and  sweeping  Eeform  Bill 
introduced  by  a  leader,  though  only  a  subordinate 
leader,  of  a  very  active  and  certainly  not  over-friendly 
Opposition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill 
(which,  and  not  the  details,  is  supposed  to  be  affirmed 
by  the  second  reading)  is  utterly  and  radically  opposed 
to  every  principle  hitherto  accepted,  not  merely  by 
Tories,  but  by  moderate  Liberals,  and  even  by  some 
moderate  Eadicals,  as  governing  the  distribution  of 
the   suffrage.     Every  previous  Eeform  Bill  has  re- 
cognized the  qualification  entitling  to  the  suffrage  as 
lying  in  the  fact  of  being  a  property-owner,  a  house- 
holder, or  a  holder  of  part  of  a  house,  with  the  direct 
or  indirect  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  local  ex- 
penses which  such  owning  or  holding  imposes.  The 
various  extensions  have  widened  the  range,  but  never 
affected  the    essence,    of    this    qualification.  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  proposals  practically  abolish  it  at  a  blow. 
JVIr.  LowTHER  was  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  it 
may  substitute  personal  for  local  representation ;  Mr. 
Baumann  was  not  too  epigrammatic  in  saying  that  it 
introduced  "  manhood  suffrage  wi-th   three  months' 
"  proof  of  existence."    And  the  Solicitor-General 
himself,  in  the  very  act  of  imposing  an  ambiguous 
blessing  on  the  Bill,  showed  that  it  would  be  possible 
under  it  for  any  employer  of  labour  (we  do  not  think 
that  even  this  restriction  is  necessary)  to  swamp  a 
constituency  where  parties  were  closely  matched  by  the 
simple  ex2>edient  of  importing  an  extra  gang  or  two 
of  labom-ers  for  a  few  weeks  before  Midsummer  from 
another  constituency   where  his  party  had  a  good 
majority  to  spare.    To  read  such  a  BiU  as  this  a  second 
time  on  the  plea  of  thereby  signifying  an  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  present  registration  system  is  un- 
necessarily cumbrous  and  obstructive  seems  to  us,  we 
confess,  to  be  taking  political  matters  with  something 
more  than  a  due  freedom  from  excessive  seriousness. 
And  the  Tootsian  consolation  "  It's  of  no  consequence  " 
does  not  make  matters  much  better. 


THE  WIRE-PULLER  AND  THE  PEER. 

AMEEICAN  political  slang  was  at  one  time  very 
fond  of  talking  about  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  Lord  Eosebery  have 
been  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  but  they  may  dis- 
cover that  they  have  committed  the  oversight  which 
Daniel  Webster  pointed  out  in  the  conduct  of  a 
person  who  invaded  him.  They  have  forgotten  that, 
when  the  war  was  carried  into  Africa,  Hannibal  was 
absent.  Now  Daniel  Webster  was  at  home,  and  so 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  the  invaders  who  have  beaten 
up  his  quarters  at  Birmingham  will  doubtless  learn  be- 
fore long.  Of  the  two,  it  is  not  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
who^  will  give  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  best  run.  His 
merits  as  an  organizer  of  victory  we  shall  leave  his 
friends  to  estimate  and  the  result  to  show ;  but  this  we 
can  confidently  assert,  that  the  tone  of  his  oratory  before 
battle  is  not  inspiriting.  It  is  very  orthodox  to  declare 
that  there  is  "something  like  a  scandal"  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  Government  "in  the  face  of  a 


"  hostile  public  opinion,"  and  equally  orthodox  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  public  opinion  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile to  parties  which  do  without  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  when  it  comes  to  producing  the  evidence  that 
public  opinion  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
is  very  measured.  The  supply  of  candidates  sound 
in  wind  and  limb  is  not  inferior,  in  quantity  or  quality, 
to  the  gang  offered  by  the  rival  trader,  and  is  thoroughly 
well  broken  in.  This  is  much  ;  but  still,  if  any  section 
of  our  friends  is  unprepared  we  shall  be  beaten.  That 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  address. 
It  sounds  a  little  like  the  psalm-singing  before  Bothwell 
Brig.    It  wants  confidence. 

Lord  Eosebery  was  much  more  lively.  He  is,  in- 
deed, thawing  as  he  comes  South.  At  Edinburgh  he 
was  siUy,  and  also  portentously  solemn.  At  Birmingham 
he  was  only  silly.  By  the  time  he  reaches  London  he 
may  be  the  Lord  Eosebery  we  thought  we  knew.  We 
say  thought,  because  really  it  is  hard  to  shake  off  doulits 
how  far  that  reputation  for  cleverness  which  he  enjoyed 
was  due  to  judicious  silence.  It  will  certainly  not  sur- 
vive many  more  such  speeches  as  these  last  two.  There 
was  cleverness  of  a  sort — a  rather  impudent  conde- 
scending kind — in  Lord  Eosebery's  fluent  variations 
on  the  stock  platitudes,  "  the  Liberal  is  the  friend  of  the 
"  people  ;  the  mark  of  a  Liberal  is  that  he  votes  for  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  ;  it  is  always  wicked  to  vote  with  Tories  ; 
"jMr.  Chamberlain  is  a  traitor."  He  was  perfectly 
right  in  believing  that  simple  propositions  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  do  his  party  more  good  than  talk 
about  principles  or  measures.  These,  indeed,  are  very 
dangerous  matters  to  meddle  with.  It  is  safer  to  sing 
"  We  are  going  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old  Man,"  and 
to  assert  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  country 
is  in  favour  of  Home  Eule. 

StiU  there  is  a  danger  in  this  style  of  speaking  ;  for, 
clever  as  Lord  Eosebery  may  think  it,  he  cannot  well 
say  that  he  was  only  bamboozling  Birmingham  when 
he  is  asked — as,  after  all,  he  is  liable  to  be  asked  where 
he  must  answer — what  he  means  by  saying  that 
the  country  is  converted  to  Home  Eule,  and  also 
what  he  means  by  Home  Eule.    It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  at  Birmingham  to   the  intelligent  Liberal 
who  only  wants  to  be  asked  to  "  go  in  solid,"  that 
Mr.   Gladstone   does   not  keep  his  Irish  measure 
back — he  only   does   not  preach  to  the  converted. 
"  Liberal"  Birmingham  may  listen  in  open-mouthed 
admiration  when  Lord  Eosebery,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  doctor  in  constitutional  learning,  explains 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  really  cannot  tell  us  anything 
about  his  Bill  because,  as  he  is  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  cannot  move  a  resolution  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  But,  after  all,  there  are  people 
in  England  who  know,  and  can  explain  to  others,  that 
nobody  wants  Mr.  Gladstone  to  move  a  resolution  or 
resolutions  in  the  House.    All  he  is  asked  to  do  is  to 
say  whether  the  Home  Eule  which  he  is  prepared  to 
grant  is  the  Home  Eule  which  Messrs.  Eedmond, 
Dillon,  O'Brien,  McCarthy,  and  Healy  are  at  one 
in  declaring  is  the  minimum  of  what  they  will  accept. 
Is  it  to  carry  entire  independence  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament ;  are  Irish  members  to  continue  to  sit  at 
Westminster ;  is  the  Irish  Parliament  to  have  the 
control  of  the  police ;  is  it  to  have  all  the  rights  of  a 
Colonial  Legislature ;  to  maintain  a  military  or  a  naval 
force,  and  to  impose  protective  dues  on  imports  ?  It 
is  quite  possible  to  say  yes  or  no  on  all  these  points 
without  moving  a  resolution  in  the  House.  Now, 
either  Lord  Eosebery  knows  this  or  he  does  not.  If 
he  does,  what  is  the  proper  description  of  his  speech 
at  Birmingham  ?    If  he  does  not — who  wrote  Pitt  ? 
Perhaps  a  ghost.    Perhaps  it  is  the  real  Lord  Eosebery 
who  wrote  the  Pitt,  and  the  ghost  which  has  been 
squeaking  and  gibbering  at  Edinburgh  and  Birmingham. 
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THE  FARMERS'  CLUB  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  lectures  and  debates  of  the  Farmers' 
Ckib  are  not  more  widely  circulated  and  read,  for  no- 
where are  matters  agi'icultural  treated  with  lai'ger  know- 
ledge or  such  impartial  style.  The  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  is,  no  douVjt,  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial body,  containing  as  it  does  many  membei's  of  both 
Houses  of  Pai'liament,  through  whom,  and  by  its  deputa- 
tions to  Ministers,  it  can,  and  does,  frequently  make  its 
voice  heard  throughout  the  land.  But  its  discussions, 
interesting  as  they  often  are,  laboui'  under  the  comparative 
disadvantage  of  being  cariied  on  chiefly  by  delegates  from 
various  aflihated  societies  in  the  country,  men  who  come 
expressly  to  declare  and  uphold  views  which  may  be  their 
ovm,  but  which  must  be  those  of  the  deputing  local  associa- 
tions. There  may  be  gain  in  weight,  but  there  is  loss  in 
uidividuality ;  whei-eas  the  Farmers'  Club  is,  like  all  other 
clubs,  purely  self-elected,  and  at  their  monthly  meetings  its 
members  fight,  so  to  speak,  each  for  his  owa  hand,  and 
proclaim  the  opinions  formed  from  theii-  experience  with 
an  outspokenness  necessarily  absent  from  platforms,  where 
it  is  wise  to  shout  more  or  less  with  the  mob,  or  where  the 
shouting  has  to  be  done  to  order.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  has,  jierhaps,  never  been  so 
closely  and  clearly  analysed,  so  fairly  and  fi'eely  discussed,  as 
it  was  at  the  last  spring  gathering  of  the  Faimers'  Club. 
The  author  of  the  papei-  then  read  was  Mr.  S.  B.  Druce, 
the  Secretary,  who  long  ago  made  the  subject  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  who  is  one  of  our  leading  authoiities  on  the 
"  petite  cultm-e  "  ;  hence  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  regi-etted 
that  woi'ds  of  such  excellent  -vv-isdom  should  have  such  a 
comparati\-ely  limited  audience. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Diaice  has  arrived  is  that  of 
most  people  who  have  studied  this  question  fi-om  a  point  of 
view  outside  party  politics  and  sentiment — namely,  that  the 
Act,  except  as  an  interesting  experiment,  is  foredoomed  to 
failure,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  investor, 
since  the  incidental  expenses,  apart  from  payment  of  first 
deposit  and  subsequent  instalments  of  interest  and  principal, 
are  likely  to  be  far  heavier  than  contemplated  by  the 
benevolent  founder  of  the  scheme.  For  the  County 
Council  having  acquired  the  land  may — and  if  of  a  pro- 
gressive turn  probably  will — proceed  to  "  adapt "  it  by 
dividing,  fencing,  making  occupation  roads,  draining,  and 
even  by  executing  woi-ks  for  the  supply  of  water,  at  what 
cost  those  may  well  guess  who  ai-e  acquainted  with  the 
Uberal  expenditm^e  of  public  ofiicials.  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  at  present,  when  by  private  arrangement  a 
labourer  rents  a  small  holding — which  there  is  far  less 
difficulty  in  doing  than  the  Radicals  would  have  us  believe 
— he  j^erforms  the  various  processes  of  adaptation  which 
he  thinks  necessary  after  his  own  fashion,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  landlord,  cheaply  and  somewhat  roughly 
it  may  be,  but  still  efliciently,  for  both  parties  agree  upon  what 
is  wanted,  and  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Another  difiiculty 
of  the  future  will  be  the  almost  insuperable  one  of  selecting 
the  light  men  from  a  number  of  applicants.  A  landlord  can 
find  out  personal  details  which  would  be  un-get-at-able  by  a 
Committee  of  Council.  Setting  a.side  these  drawbacks,  it  may 
be  admitted  th;.t  the  fixed  payments  (which,  after  all,  are 
the  same  thing  as  a  rent  for  a  great  many  years),  if  correctly 
calcidated  by  Mr.  Druce  as  working  out  at  from  2I.  to  30s. 
an  acre,  will  not  appear  very  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  for  whose  benefit  the  Act  is  intended.  A  labourer's 
notion  of  rent  when  he  has  land  to  let  is  2I.  an  acre ;  if  he 
purposes  hiring,  as  much  less  as  he  can  persuade  the  owner 
to  take  ;  but  the  charges  above  mentioned  certainly  would 
not  frighten  him.  The  payments,  however,  about  which  he 
at  present  knows  nothing,  and  which  will  fairly  astonish 
him  when  brought  face  to  face  with  them,  are  rates, 
tithes,  and  land-tax,  as  to  which  the  Bill  is  silent,  and  which 
must  be  supposed  to  follow  what  we  may  call  the  course  of 
nature ;  indeed  Mr.  Druce  stated  that,  as  far  as  tithes  are 
concerned,  this  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Most  of  the  speakers  wlio  followed,  iucludmg  such  well- 
kno^vn  men  as  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  Carrington  Smith,  &c., 
equally  held  the  opinion  that  the  Bill  would  prove  unwork- 
able, advancing  in  support  various  important  facts  and 
arguments,  the  chief  dissentient  being  Mr.  Sapwell,  of 
Aylsham,  who  took  a  far  more  hopeful  and  indulgent  view 
of  the  situation,  cited  several  instances  of  men  who  have 
prospered  greatly  on  small  holdings  (mostly  rented  land), 
and  mentioned  one  astounding  case  of  an  old  lady  of  eighty, 


whom  he  had  seen  in  Holland  some  few  years  ago,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  made  25,000/.  out  of  a  20  acre  holdino'. 
If  this  be  really  a  fact  the  problem  is  solved.  "What 
need  have  we  of  any  further  witness?  A  most  smihng 
picture  rises  before  us,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Lords  to 
pass  the  Bill  through  their  House  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  with  a  shove  from  the  County  rates,  start  a  happy 
peasantry  on  a  royal  road  to  fortune. 

The  speech,  however,  of  the  evening  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  was,  as  Mr.  Druce  frankly  confessed,  that  of  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  is  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  for  his  method  of  discoursing 
thereon.  Something  of  a  pessimist  he  needs  must  be  ;  he  has 
farmed  too  long  and  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
present  outlook  for  farmers  in  England  is  far  from  bright, 
and  he  never  hesitates  to  say  so  ;  yet  through  the  gloom  of 
his  utterances  runs  a  vein  of  grim  humour  which  is 
irresistible,  and  his  hearers  are  constantly  moved  to 
laughter,  while  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  relaxes  into  a 
smile.  Though  flavoured  with  his  usual  pungency,  the 
account  was  serious  enough  which  he  gave  of  a  large  ex- 
periment in  small  holdings  wherein  he  had  himself  been 
concerned. 

Many  people  have  heard  of  the  Labourers'  and  Small 
Farmers'  Land  Company,  started  seven  years  ago  for  the 
multiplication  of  small  holdings,  with  an  adequate  capital 
and  under  circumstances  quite  exceptionally  favourable,  for 
Lord  Wantage,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise,  gave 
to  the  Company  a  farm  near  Lambourne  of  411  acres. 
The  results  are  as  discouraging  as,  we  believe,  they 
are  httle  known.  The  i^rincipal  sale  eff"ected  was  of 
244  aci'es  of  down,  which  was  readily  enough  disposed  of 
for  a  race-course,  says  Mr.  Read,  though  probably  he  meant 
training-ground,  a  deal  which  could  have  been  carried  out 
just  as  easily  wthout  the  formation  of  a  Company.  Of  the 
remaining  167  acres,  after  1,000/.  had  been  expended  on 
fencing,  building,  etc.,  two  small  lots  were  sold  on  deferred 
payment ;  one  of  the  purchasers — a  Scotchman  who  is  de- 
scribed as  combining  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  his 
race  with  a  power  of  living  almost  as  cheaply  as  a  China- 
man— having  been  eventually  offered  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  as  "  our  little  ewe  lamb  " 
— a  successful  small  farmer.  Much  the  same  results  followed 
the  purchase  of  land  in  Cambridgeshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Essex ;  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  year  rapidly 
dwindled  to  2  per  cent.,  and  last  year  there  was  no  dividend 
at  all.  Yet  the  board  and  management  of  this  Company  seem 
to  have  been  unimpeachable,  and  it  started,  as  has  been 
explained,  with  advantages  such  as  no  County  Council,  even 
with  compulsoiy  powers  of  the  most  stringent  nature,  could 
hope  to  possess. 

Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Druce,  and  their  friends  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  may  possibly  be  altogether  mistaken,  as  we  trust  they 
are  ;  but,  while  most  of  us  will  agree  with  the  Chairman 
that  "  this  Bill  will  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  and  the 
least  possible  harm  that  any  legislation  founded  upon  senti- 
ment and  philanthropy,  and  with  no  economic  basis,  possibly 
can  do,"  we  cannot  but  gravely  share  the  fear  expressed  in 
his  peroration,  that  "  My  right  hon.  friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  wiU 
eventually  discover  that  Dame  Nature's  laws  are  irresistible, 
and  that  Earth  will  pronounce  upon  SmaU^Holdings  ia  this 
Free-trade  country  her  eternal  '  No.'  " 


AT  CHRISTIE'S  AND  SOTHEBY'S. 

ALTHOUGH  last  Saturday's  sale  at  Christie's  possessed 
some  features  of  interest  and  produced  some  high  prices, 
the  talk  of  collectors  has  been  all  about  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Fisher's  superb  collection  of  prints.  They  were  on  view 
during  several  days  at  a  dealer's  in  Green  Street,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Sotheby's  sale-room  in  Wellington  Street, 
where  they  excited  the  deepest  admiration  of  all  who 
understand  such  delicate  wares  and  of  many  besides.  The 
contrast  between  Christie's  lordly  halls,  with  their  fiishion- 
able  throng  of  sightseers,  and  the  quiet,  small,  upper 
chamber,  approached  by  a  steep  .stamway  from  the  street- 
door,  in  which  five  or  six  spectacled,  and  for  the  most  part 
elderly,  gentlemen  were  bending  their  backs  to  pry 
into  portfolios,  was  very  marked.  Sotheby's  does  not 
look  hvely.  No  crowd  is  ever  seen  there.  There  is  no 
applause  when  a  fine  lot  is  put  up  and  reaches  a  high  figure, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  buyers 
cannot  make  so  much  noise.  Every  auction-room  with  its 
pulpit  and  its  clerk's  desk  looks  like  a  church,  more  or  less  ; 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge,  by  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  their  fittings,  and  by  the  staid  decorum  of  their 
attendants  and  customers,  seem  to  run  a  conventicle  of  some 
small  sect  of  particular  exclusivists.  Yet  here,  on  occasion, 
you  will  see  hundreds  and  thousands  bid  for  a  snuffy-looking 
book,  or  a  few  scratchBS  by  Rembrandt,  and  here  only  in 
London  a  man  who  wants  to  invest  in  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, the  most  charming  of  all  the  collector's  toys,  has  a 
chance  6f  gratifying  his  desire  at  the  expense  of  his  purse. 
It  used  to  be  a  sight  to  see  the  late  Mr.  Addington  walk 
out  of  that  narrow  doorway  with  four  or  five  little  volumes 
under  his  arm,  each  of  which  had  just  cost  him  from  250Z. 
to  300?. 

There  was;  rio  doubt,  a  tale  to  be  told  about  the  Egremont 
pictures  had  there  been  any  one  to  tell  it.  There  are  plenty 
of  pictures  at  Petworth  still,  but  these  never  were  at 
Petworth,  and  came  fr-om  two  houses  which  belonged  to  the 
Wyndhams  in  the  west  country.  There  they  had  lain 
neglected  and  forgotten  ever  since  the  death  of  George,  last 
Earl  of  Egremont,  in  1845,  ^^'^  ^^^J  were  none  the  better 
for  their  seclusion,  though,  as  usual,  the  Gainsboroughs 
stood  it  better  than  the  Rejoioldses.  The  sale  commenced 
with  a  few  foreign  pictures,  of  which  only  one,  a  Nattier, 
was  of  importance.  It  represented  "  Mademoiselle  Victoire," 
a  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  and  went  for  1,1 2 los.  It  was 
hoped  it  might  find  its  way  into  the  National  Gallery, 
where  old  Prench  art  is  so  poorly  represented,  but  it  has 
probably  gone  abroad.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Charles 
Prederick  Abel,  a  German  musician,  with  a  very  Jewish 
face  and  excessively  be-jewelled,  with  his  viol  and  his  dog, 
was  very  fresh,  though  it  was  first  exhibited  in  1777.  It 
was  sold  for  1,470^.  Raphael  Pranco,  a  Fenchurch  Street 
merchant,  was  represented  with  a  view  of  London  in  the 
background,  a  good  Gainsborough  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  only  fetched  882^.  There  was  also  a  sketch 
for  a  Blue  Boy,  which,  had  it  been  finished,  might  have 
rivalled  "  Master  Jonathan  Buttall."  It  cannot,  consider- 
ing its  slightness,  be  esteemed  very  cheap  at  1,302?. 
A  delightful  smiling  portrait,  called,  of  course,  "  Kitty 
Pisher,"  by  Hogarth,  only  went  to  199?.  los.  The  portraits 
by  Reynolds  were  all  but  one  cracked  and  blistered  past 
hope  ;  but  "Mrs.  Blake  "  sold  for  1,050?.,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  artist  for  294?.  A  Romney  brought  up  the  rear.  It 
was  both  pretty  and  well  kept.  It  represented  the  mother 
of  the  last  Lord  Egremont,  and  sold  for  i,26oZ. 

The  prices  of  the  prints  were  not,  of  course,  like  these ; 
yet  it  was  enough  to  make  an  outsider  stare  to  see  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  impressed  with  a  design  by  Beham  run  up 
to  ijl.  los.  It  was  a  Madonna  of  gi-eat  rarity,  no  doubt, 
only  one  other  impression  being  known ;  but  it  was  very 
little  larger  than  two  postage-stamps,  and,  as  some  one 
observed,  the  price  given  woidd  have  covered  it  half  an 
inch  deep  in  gold.  Another  little  print,  two  inches  by  one, 
fetched  5?.  It  represented  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enjoying  an  outdoor  entertainment,  with  a  buffoon  whisper- 
ing his  philosophy  to  them  from  the  background — Touch- 
stone and  his  audience  did  not  come  into  being  for  half 
a  century  more,  at  least,  or  we  might  have  taken  this  for  an 
illustration  of  As  You  Like  It. 

The  late  Mr.  Pisher  had  long  been  known  as  an  ardent 
but  very  fastidious  collector  of  engravings,  and  the  I'anks  of 
English  buyers  were  largely  supplemented  at  his  sale  by  a 
foreign  contingent.  The  Albert  Diirers  came  on  upon 
Tuesday,  but  the  collection  was  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  his  work  and  that  of  his  pupils.  Every  school  was  repre- 
sented, and  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  best  examples.  The 
Rembrandts  and  the  Marc-Antonios  were  perhaps  the  chief 
features,  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  excel  the 
Schongauers  or  the  Van  Meckenens.  As  the  sale  went  on 
all  the  week  we  must  reserve  a  final  account  of  it, 
but  may  note  here  the  extraordinary  price  given  for 
Durer's  print  of  "  Adam  and  Eve."  It  was  certainly 
a  fine  impression.  The  catalogue  described  it  as  "  on 
paper  with  the  ox-head  water-mark,  of  unusual  beauty 
and  brilliancy."  It  had  also  a  long  pedigree,  having 
passed  through  some  famous  portfolios  before  it  received 
the  kingfisher  stamp,  with  which  its  late  owner  marked 
his  prints.  A  very  perfect  impression,  just  twenty  years 
ago,  fetched  in  these  rooms  what  was  thought  an  ex- 
travagant price,  56?.  But  people  who  knew  considered  it 
very  likely  this  price  would  be  doubled.    They  were  right, 


but  not  altogether  right ;  for  when  the  print  was  put  up  it 
speedily  reached  100?.,  and  was  not  knocked  down  until 
more  than  four  times  that  sum  had  been  offered ;  and  it 
was  finally  sold  to  a  Berlin  dealer  for  410?.  After  this  the 
"Knight  of  Death"  at  looL,  the  "  Melencolia  "  at  39Z., 
and  the  "  Ai-ms  with  the  Skull  "  at  42I.,  seemed  cheap  by 
comparison. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THERE  has  been  no  marked  change  to  chronicle,  the 
depressions  which  have  passed  over  us  having  been 
slight  and  shallow.  The  weather  for  the  whole  week  has 
maintained  its  almost  summerlike  character,  and,  except  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights,  the  thermometer  has  kept  well  above  the  freezing- 
point.  At  the  very  end  of  the  week  we  hear  of  extreme  heat 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Rain  has  fiillen  pretty 
copiously  in  the  west,  but  farmers  in  the  east  of  England  ai  e 
stUl  anxiously  longing  for  it.  On  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  19  and  20,  two  of  the  depressions  above  mentioned 
crossed  Scotland  in  quick  succession,  and  bi'ought  rain  to 
the  northern  stations,  especially  to  those  in  Ireland.  On 
Monday  morning  a  depi'ession  of  considerable  importance 
showed  itself  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  ^\^th  freshening 
southerly  winds  and  a  fall  of  about  half  an  inch  of  rain  all 
along  the  coast  as  far  up  as  the  Clyde  stations.  This 
.system  passed  up  northwards,  canying  its  rain  with  it,  and 
a  full  inch  was  measured  at  Stornoway  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. That  night  another  small  system  followed  in  the 
rear  of  that  just  mentioned,  and  lay  over  Ireland  on 
Wednesday  morning.  This  disturbance  was  heralded  by 
solar  halos  at  several  stations,  and  it  bi'ought  at  last 
thunderstorms ;  several  of  these  were  reported  during  the 
early  houis  of  Wednesday,  with  heavy  rain  at  Lough- 
borough ;  we  hear  of  a  steeple  in  Derby  being  struck  and 
knocked  down.  On  Wednesday  night  thunderstorms  again 
came  on,  and  were  more  severe  than  on  the  previovis  night. 
In  London  about  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  and  at  several  other 
stations  half  that  amount  was  collected.  The  maximum 
temperature  in  these  islands  has  only  risen  above  70°  since 
Sunday,  and  as  yet  only  in  London  and  at  Cambridge  and 
Loughborough.  Wednesday  was  a  very  warm  day,  the 
thermometer  rising  in  London  to  78°,  at  Cambridge  to  80°, 
and  at  Greenwich  Observatory  to  84°.  Over  the  south- 
west of  Prance  and  in  Portugal  great  heat  has  set  in.  On 
Friday  last  88°  was  recorded  at  Lisbon,  on  Sunday  86°  at 
Rochefort,  and  on  Tuesday  90°  at  Rochefort,  and  91°  at 
Biarritz.  Some  rain  fell  in  North  Germany  on  Thursday 
last,  but  apparently  none  has  come  to  France  as  yet. 

The  sun  record  for  the  week  is  low.  Guernsey  comes 
first  with  67  per  cent,  of  total  duration,  but  from  a  photo- 
graphic recorder.  The  only  other  station  reaching  50  per 
cent,  was  Jersey.    St.  Leonards  came  near  it  with  49. 


THE  THEATRES. 

APART  from  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the  travestie 
The  Poet  and  the  Puppets,  suggested  by  Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan,  which  has  been  produced  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  the  occasion  has  interest  as  showing  that  in 
Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  the  comedian  we  have  a  -uTiter 
for  the  stage  with  a  very  pretty  wit.  The  "  Poet "  here 
introduced  has  no  name ;  but  it  would  be  affectation  to 
assume,  in  face  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Brookfield 
makes  him  talk  and  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  makes  him 
look,  that  any  other  than  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  is  intended ; 
and  of  course  in  a  travestie  a  satirist  may  pi'operly  rate  Mi-. 
Oscar  Wilde  as  a  poet.  Here  we  find  him  speaking  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  paradoxes  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  characters  in  the  St.  James's  play,  such  admirable  ex- 
amples of  the  original  style  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
amused.  Only  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  can  justify 
it ;  indeed,  reflecting  on  the  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  too 
free  a  license  in  repi'esenting  living  personages  on  the  stage 
— and  here  we  have  Messrs.  Pinei'O,  H.  A.  Jones,  Ibsen, 
Bancroft,  as  well  as  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  Hamlet  —might 
readily  lead  to  mischievous  results.  Mr.  Brookfield  seems  to  be 
fully  aware  of  this ;  for  on  the  title-p.age  of  the  printed  copy 
of  The  Poet  and  the  Puppets  he  insciibes  the  question 
"  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  is  there  no  ofience  in  it  1 " 
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and  the  assurance,  "  No !  no !  they  do  but  jest,  no  offence 
i'  the  world."  In  this  practical  age  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  a  caricature.  One  of  these  ways  is  as  an  adver- 
tisement, and  it  is  convenient,  as  well  as  probably  remunera- 
tive, thus  to  regai'd  the  matter ;  besides  which,  any  one 
who  can  give  an  occasion  for  a  hearty  laugh  is  a  benefactor 
whose  methods  claim  chaiitable  consideration.  There  is 
certainly  something  delightfully  quaint  about  the  "  Poet," 
who,  with  supreme  self-satisfaction,  gently  murmurs,  as  he 
toys  with  hLs  cigai'ette,  "I'm  really  and  truly  afi-aid  I  work 
too  hard.  I  don't  nurse  myself  nearly  as  tendei'ly  as  I 
should.  I  am  so  foolishly  fertile.  I  ought  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  aloe,  and  present  to  the  world  once  in  a 
hundred  years  an  exquisite  leaflet  crimson  with  song  "  ;  for 
the  "  Poet,"  it  should  ])e  added,  is  one  of  the  Immortals.  As 
for  his  reproof  to  the  Fairy,  who  talks  in  rhymed  couj^lets — 
"  My  dear  child,  now  do  be  nice  and  natm'al  and  chaz-ming ! 
It  is  such  a  mistake  to  introduce  anything  so  prosaic  as 
verse  into  anjiihing  so  poetical  as  everyday  life  " — and  his 
answer  to  her  qviestion  what  kind  of  plays  and  actors  he  is 
going  to  invent — "  Oh  !  they  must  all  be  well-kno\ra  ones. 
I  can't  afford  to  invent  anything  that  isn't  well  known  and 
successful " — the  first  might  have  been  in  the  play  itself, 
and  the  second  has  just  the  shade  of  exaggeration  that  gives 
it  double  point.  This  opening  scene  could  not  well  be 
better,  and  the  parody  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  when 
that  is  reached,  is  humorously  sustained.  Mr.  Brookfield's 
imitation  of  Mr.  Tiee's  Hamlet  is  particularly  good,  and 
]\Ir.  Hawtrey's  delivery  of  a  song  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Rutland  Barinngton  shows  a  quaint  power  of  mimicry. 
The  music  serves  its  purpose.  Altogether,  the  pai'ody  is 
singularly  fresh  and  bright. 

Forget- Me- Not,  the  veiy  effective  play  by  Messrs.  Her- 
man Merivale  and  F.  C.  Gi'ove,  has  been  revived  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre.  It  deserves  far  better  treatment  than  it 
I'eceives.  Miss  Janet  Achurch  as  the  adventuress,  Stephanie 
de  Mohrivart,  over-emphasizes  points  of  speech  and  action 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  irritating, 
and  Mr.  Cariington  shows  with  great  success  how  very 
badly  it  is  possible  to  act  so  clearly  defined  a  character  as 
that  of  Sir  Horace  Welby.  /We  are  disposed  to  regret  the 
very  complete  failure  to  do  justice  to  this  work,  which  is 
abundantly  interesting  when,  adequately  presented,  for 
relief  from  the  arrant  absurdities  of  A  Doll's  House,  which 
it  replaces,  was  highly  desirable.  ^/While  learning  many 
stage  tricks,  Miss  Achurch  has  forgotten  how  to  be  natural ; 
she  exlubits  no  broad  comprehension  of  the  pai-t  of  Mme.  de 
Mohrivart,  and  is  tediously  extravagant  in  its  details. 

The  virulence  of  the  matinee  fever  appears  to  have  some- 
what subsided.  The  judicious  critic  has  learned  to  avoid  all 
those  performances  which  are  not  franked  by  some  well- 
known  name  of  author  or  actor  ;  but  the  morning  air  seems 
to  have  a  malign  influence  over  the  matinee  production,  even 
when  players  of  position  take  pait  in  it.  Attracted  by  the 
names  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  and 
other  well-known  actors  and  actresses,  we  visited  the 
Criterion  to  see  Agatha,  a  piece  by  Mr.  Isaac  Henderson. 
The  company  engaged  would  have  done  ample  justice  to 
worthy  work,  but  Agatha  is  naught.  Very  bad  plays  very 
badly  acted  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the  matinee,  as  a 
rule  which  has  singularly  few  exceptions  to  it.  The  main 
result  of  the  matinee  system  has  been  to  show  that  the 
legends  of  hordes  of  "  unacted  dramatists "  with  works  of 
genius  in  their  desks  are  entirely  unfounded. 

The  revival  of  Peril  at  the  Haymarket  has  proved  a 
decided  success,  acted  as  it  is  by  so  first-rate  a  company. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  the  pai't  of  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton, 
portiuys  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  with  his  eccentricities 
more  mai'ked  than  ever,  and  never  fails  to  call  foi'tli  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  audience  when  he  appears  on  the  scene. 
Miss  Julia  Neilson,  as  Lady  Ormond,  fully  displays  all  the 
grace  and  power  of  her  acting.  The  passion  and  force  in 
her  boudoir  scene  show  what  she  can  do.  Mr.  Allan  makes 
a  fii'st-rate  Dr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Macklin  and  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  make  the  most  of  the  parts  of  Sir  George  Oimond 
and  Captain  Bradford ;  and  Miss  Hose  Leclei'cq  and 
Mr.  Kemble  play  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossley  Beck  with  much 
humour. 

Hamlet  is  to  be  replaced  on  and  after  Monday  next  by 
Peril  in  the  evening,  though  morning  pei  formances  will  be 
given  of  Hamlet  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  fii-st  perfoimances  in  Hamlet  were 
scarce  equal,  as  we  now  know,  to  his  conception  of  the  pai't. 
This  was  natiu-al,  and,  as  Mi'.  Tree  is  an  artist,  it  was  also 


natural  that  in  time  the  execution  should  match  the  con- 
ception. The  monotony  which  was  not  unjustly  at  fixst 
complained  of  has  disappeared,  and  the  varied  phases  of  the 
character  are  rendered  with  the  subtlety  and  insight  that 
the  part  demands.  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet  is  now  a  very  fine 
and  well-executed  interpretation  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  difl&cult  part  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  Mrs.  Beerbohm 
Tree  acts  Ophelia  with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  that 
are  so  well  known.  Mr.  Terry's  Laertes,  as  before,  is  fiery 
and  convincing.  The  diminution  of  the  waits  between  the 
acts  is  a  great  improvement. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AN  association  has  been  formed  at  Simla,  chiefly  con- 
sisting, we  believe,  of  Anglo-Indian  oflicials,  to  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  a  gold  standaid  in  India.  There  is 
no  dispute  that  Anglo-Indians  have  suffered  much  from 
the  depreciation  of  silver.  Twenty  years  ago  the  rupee 
was  woith  nearly  2S.  of  our  money ;  now  it  is  worth  little 
more  than  is.  ^d. — that  is  to  say,  whereas  twenty  years 
ago  about  lo  rupees  exchanged  for  a  sovereign,  now  it 
takes  almost  as  many  as  i6  rupees  to  exchange  for  the 
same  English  coin.  It  is  true  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  rupee  in  India  has  not  depreciated  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent.  Apparently  the  silver  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  India  have  not  risen  so  much  as  materially  to  affect 
that  portion  of  the  incomes  of  Anglo-Indians  spent  in  the 
country ;  but  they  lose  heavily  on  the  rupees  they  remit 
home  either  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  families  or 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  investment.  The  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  every  fair  complaint  made  by  it  is  deserving  of 
the  kindliest  consideration.  But,  while  we  sympathize  fully 
with  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  allow  all  its  merits,  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  Civil  Service  exists  for  the  country 
it  serves,  not  the  country  for  the  Service,  and  therefore 
when  the  Service  calls  for  a  profound  change  we  are  bound 
to  ask  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  country  generally. 
It  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  present  monetaiy  system 
seriously  injures  India  generally  ;  for  if  the  import  trade  is 
harmed,  the  expoi't  trade  is  benefited,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  thus  counterbalance  one  another.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  Government  has  suffered  a  disadvantage 
through  the  loss  by  exchange,  it  has  benefited  from  the 
prosperity  of  the  export  trade,  the  steady  investment  of 
British  capital,  the  foundation  of  new  industries,  and  the 
growth  of  population.  Moreover,  India  has  long  been  one 
of  the  largest  consumers  of  silver  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  amount  of  silver  held  in  India,  in  the  form 
of  ornaments  and  the  like,  is  almost  inconceivable.  If  the 
Government  were  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  silver  would 
thereby  be  still  more  depreciated  than  it  is,  and  surely  it 
seems  clear  that  so  poor  a  country  as  India  cannot  aflbrd  a 
great  loss  upon  so  enormous  an  amount  of  silver,  and  at  the 
same  time  incur  the  great  cost  of  replacing  it  by  gold. 
The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  India  might  lead  to 
the  demonetization  of  silver  all  over  Euroj^e,  and  even  in 
America,  and  might  send  the  price  of  the  metal  down 
beyond  anything  yet  dreamt  of.  If  so,  the  loss  to  India 
must  be  enormous,  and  the  political  results  might  be  of  the 
most  serious  character.  We  have  difiiculties  enough  in  India 
already  without  thus  creating  a  fresh  difliculty  that  might 
prove  worse  than  anything  we  have  had  yet  to  foce — might, 
in  fact,  shake  our  rule  to  its  very  foundations.  If  the  Indian 
Civil  Servants  be  not  properly  paid,  let  them  ask  for  a  re- 
vision of  salaries.  That  is  a  just  pi'oposal,  but  let  us  be 
careful  not  lightly  to  encourage  an  adventure  the  end  of 
which  we  cannot  foresee. 

The  money  market  is,  if  possible,  easier  than  ever.  Short 
loans  are  lent  at  fi-om  5  to  ^  per  cent.,  the  discount  rate  in 
the  open  market  is  only  j  per  cent,  for  three  months'  bills,  and 
I  per  cent,  for  six  months'  bills ;  and  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement,  which  began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  banks 
lent  at  an  average  of  about  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
banks,  and  it  is  said  also  the  India  Council,  actually  lent  at 
I  per  cent.  On  the  Continent  the  over-abundance  of  money 
is  increasing,  the  Bank  of  Belgium  and  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  having  followed  the  example  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  reducing  their  rates  to  2^  per  cent. 

The  silver  mai'ket  is  exceedingly  quiet,  and  even  the 
bimetallists  are  for  the  moment  not  active.    The  price  of 
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silver,  which  opened  for  the  week  at  4o|flf.  per  oz.,  declined 
by  successive  steps  on  Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
to  per  oz. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  American  market  was 
■exceedingly  depressed,  especially  Northern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific,  Atchison,  and  Erie  eecurities  were  very  low,  and  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  serious  break.  The  weakness 
was  entirely  due  to  New  York,  and  was  occasioned  partly 
by  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi,  partly  by  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  partly  by  the  re- 

•  organization  plan  of  the  Atchison.  We  do  not  ourselves 
think  the  reorganization  plan  unfavourable.    At  present 

■  there  are  80  million  dollars  nominal,  or  1 6  millions  sterling, 
of  so-called  Income  bonds — bonds,  that  is,  which  may  or 
may  not  get  any  interest  in  a  particular  year.  If  the  earn- 
ings allow  it,  and  the  Directors  choose,  5  per  cent,  may  be 
paid,  otherwise  nothing  may  be  paid.  The  proposal  is  to 
substitute  an  equal  nominal  amount  of  Second  Mortgage 
bonds.  At  first  the  interest  is  to  be  2^  per  cent.,  but  it  is 
to  be  increased  in  the  course  of  foiu"  years  to  4  per  cent. 
'It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  the  problematical  rate  of  interest,  but  on  the  other  hand 

'the  mortgage  interest  must  be  paid,  or  the  bondholders  may 
foreclose,  and  sell  the  line.    There  are  also  to  be  20  million 

■  dollars,  or  4  millions  sterling,  of  Four  per  Cent.  Second 
Mortgage  bonds  created  for  working  capital. 

In  other  departments  business  has  been  very  quiet,  but 
•prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained.    For  the  moment, 

■  although  investors  are  buying,  the  banks  are  not  investing 
their  unemployed  funds  as  freely  as  a  fortnight  ago.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  imminence 

'  of  the  dissolution,  and  probably  also  to  the  coming 
fetes  at  Nancy  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  employing  their 
money  will  compel  the  banks  to  invest,  and  the  general 

■  public  is  sure  to  go  on  buying.  We  are  inclined  to 
'  expect,  therefore,  that,  though   political  incidents  may 

for  the  moment  cause  a  temporary  pause  or  even 
•decHne,  there  will  be  a  steady  advance  in  all  first-class 

•  securities,  such  as  Consols,  India  Sterling  stocks,  Colonial 
stocks.  Debenture  and  Preference  stocks.    There  will  also 
I  be  an  advance  in  Home  Railway  stocks,  American  bonds, 
-  and  bonds  of  the  better  class  of  South  American  and  Indian 

.railways.  The  investor,  therefore,  who  buys  judiciously 
'  now  will  probably  do  well ;  but  he  ought  to  exercise  cai's  in 

■  selecting  the  securities  he  purchases.    It  may  be  thought 
that  the  -depression  in  trade  will  lower  Home  Railway 
Ordinary  s-tocks  ;  hut  we  do  not  expect  very  much  decline, 
.because  the  investor  who  sells  will  have   a  difficulty  in 

selecting  any  other  stock  giving  as  good  a  return  and 
V  equally  safe. 


The  rise  in  good  securities  from  the  steady  large  invest- 

•  ment  demand  continues.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  97  }-g,  a  rise  compared /with  the  pi-eceding  Thursday 

•  of  |- ;  Metropolitan  Boai'd  of  Works  Three  per  Cent,  stock 
■closed  at  103^,  a  lise  of  ^ ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and 
■a  Halfs  closed  at  99^,  a  rise  of  ^ ;  New  South  Wales  Three 
■and  a  Halfs  closed  at  96I,  a  rise  of  ^,  and  New  Zealand 
Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  94^,  likewise  a  rise  of  ^.  In 
the  Home  Railway  mai'ket  there  has  been  a  general  ad- 
vance, as  we  anticipated,  owing  to  speculative  selling  by 

.'■  Stock  Exchange  operators  when  it  was  clear  the  ijublic 
■were  investing.     The  largest  rise  has  been,  no  doubt, 
chiefly    speculative.     Brighton  A  closed    on  Thursday 
■afternoon   at    1565,  a  rise  compared  with  the  j^reced- 
ing  Thursday  of  2^,  but  the  other  stocks  advanced  on 

-  bond  fide  investment  buying.    No  doubt,  also,  those  who 

-  sold  speculatively  have  been  buying  back.  Great  Western 
•closed  on  Thiu-sday  at  164 J,  a  rise  compared  with  the 

preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2^ ;  Midland  closed 
at  159I,  a  rise  of  if  ;  London  and  North -Western  closed  at 
'175I,  a  rise  of  i|  ;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  155^^,  a 
rise  of  \.  In  the  American  market  there  has  been  a  sharp 
faU  in  some  of  the  more  speculative  securities.  Thus  Erie 
Ordinary  shares  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  28|,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  § ;  and 
the  Preference  shares  closed  at  69,  a  fall  of  4.  But 
'  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  Union  Pacific  shares ; 
i;hey  closed  on  Thursday  at  42^^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2.  All  these  are  specu- 
lative, and  unsuited,  therefore,  to  the  investor ;  and 
the  same  might  have  been  said  of  Atchison  Income  bonds, 
although  now  they  are  to  be  converted  into  Mortgage 
•bonds.    On  the  first  rumours  of  the  conversion  there  was  a 


sharp  fall ;  since  the  definite  scheme  has  been  announced 
there  has  been  a  recovery.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at 
59I,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3|. 
In  the  safe  dividend-paying  shares  there  has  been  a  further 
advance.  Lake  Shore  closed  at  137^,  a  rise  of  \.  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  of  course,  cannot  compare  with  Lake 
Shore,  though  it  is  doing  well,  in  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  South,  and  ought  to  have  a  bright 
future  before  it.  The  shares  closed  on  Thuivsday 
afternoon  at  78^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  |.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  week  in 
Argentine  Government  bonds;  but  genei'ally  the  luilway 
stocks  have  further  advanced.  Central  Argentine  closed  on 
Thursday  at  66-8,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  133-5,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  of  i ;  and 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosjirio  Ordinary  closed  at  74-6,  a  rise 
of  3.  Amongst  foreign  stocks,  Spanish  advanced  as  much 
as  2|,  closing  on  Thursday  at  66^*1^ ;  Russian  closed  at  96^, 
a  rise  of  | ;  French  Rentes  closed  at  97^,  a  lise  of  \.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  French  Threes  are  now  very  nearly  at 
the  same  quotation  as  our  o\vn  Consols,  German  Three 
per  Cent,  fully-paid  Scrip  closed  at  86 j^,  a  rise  of  i. 


THE  OPERA. 

THE  polyglot  entertainment  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Royal  Italian 
Opera,"  justified  its  claim  to  an  epithet  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  suitable  by  the  2)roduction  last  Monday  even- 
ing of  the  second  opera  of  Pietro  Mascagni,  a  work  which 
only  saw  the  light  in  Rome  last  winter.    The  management 
is  not  entitled  to  much  praise  for  its  astuteness  in  so  soon 
jjroducing  the  new  work,  for  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  if 
the  composer's  GavaUeria  Rusticana  had  not  proved  such 
a  success  to  Signor  Lago  at  the  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  would  have  seen  nothing  in  L'Amico  Fritz  to  induce 
him  to  bring  it  forward.    The  merits  of  the  new  opera  are 
such  as  appeal  almost  entirely  to  the  musician,  and  it  is 
noticeably  wanting  in  opportunities  of  mere  vulgar  display. 
The  introduction  in  the  second  act  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of 
horses,  and  of  two  unhappy  live  pigeons  tied  to  a  dovecote, 
are  the  only  examples  in  the  mounting  of  that  fondness 
for  "  realism "  which  has  always  characteiized  managers 
of  the  Crummies   school,  and  these  are  very  small  sins 
against   good   taste   compared   to   some  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  Covent  Garden  stage  management  of  late  years. 
L'Amico  Fritz  was  so  fully  noticed  in  these  columns  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  pr'oduction  that  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  either  music  or  libretto. 
The  book  is  quite  undramatic  and  wanting  in  incident,  and 
thus  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  its  predecessor.    But  in 
spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  heaviness  of  touch 
which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  the  treatment  of  so  delicate 
and  idyllic  a  subject  by  a  composer  of  Signor  Mascagni's 
antecedents,  the  work  undoubtedly  mar-ks  an  advance  irpon 
Cavalleria  Rusticana.    It  is  less  unequal,  and  better  sus- 
tained in  musical  interest,  and  there  are  none  of  those  irr  i- 
tating  full  closes  in  the  acts  which  in  the  earlier  opera 
constantly  stop  the  flow  of  the  music.    Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  second  act  is  charming,  and  the  entry  of  Suzel  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  concluding  scene,  are  almost  equally  good. 
The  recitative  is  often  dull,  and  the  composer's  striving  after 
originality  by  constant  change  of  rhythm  and  key  is  at 
times  too  apparent.     But  the  music  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  vulgarity,  and  it  is  grateful  and  well-written 
for  the  voices.  The  orchestration  is  occasionally  rather  over- 
powering, and  in  some  places  whole  sentences  were  iiiaudible, 
though  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  fault  of  the  orchestra, 
which  was  at  times  rather  rough.    With  this  exception, 
the  performance  was  exceedingly  good.    Mme.  Calve,  the 
original  creator  of  the  part  of  Suzel,  is  an  artist  of  the 
highest  merit.    Her  voice  has  a  mezzo-soprano  timbre ;  but 
her  high  notes  are  excellent,  and  the  art  she  displayed  in 
gradually  ending  a  passage,  in  Act  ii.,  with  a  diminuendo  on 
a  high  C  sharp,  and  (in  Act  iii.)  in  descending  two  octaves 
with.  &  swdAen  pianissimo  ivom  a.  crescejido  leading  up  to  a 
high  C  natural,  showed  her  as  finished  a  vocalist  as  her 
touching  acting  in  her  scene  with  the  Rabbi  at  the  end  of 
Act  ii.  proved  her  a  fine  dramatic  artist.    A  charming 
appearance  adds  much  to  her  attractiveness ;  and  altogether 
she  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  company.  Signor 
de  Lucia,  the  Fritz,  has  not  a  particularly  pleasant  voice ; 
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Ixit  as  a  singer  he  is  a  good  representative  of  a  bad  school, 
and  he  infused  much  passion  into  his  part.  The  David 
of  M.  Dufriehe  was  excellent,  and  the  Beppe  of  Signorina 
Giulia  Ravogli  was  equally  good,  the  ease  with  which  she 
wore  a  man's  dress  and  the  appi'opiiateness  of  her  by- 
play being  especially  noticeable.  The  other  parts  are  mere 
nonentities,  and  were  all  adequately  filled.  The  violin  solo, 
with  its  suggestion  of  gipsy  melodies,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  Act  i.,  was  perfoimed  behind  the  scenes  by  Mi'. 
Carrodus,  who  would  do  well  to  try  to  infuse  a  little  more 
de\-ilry  into  his  playing.  It  was  very  staid  and  sober,  and 
very  unlike  a  gipsy  performance.  L'Amico  Fritz  was  re- 
ceived with  every  sign  of  success.  It  is  improbable  that 
it  will  attain  the  popularity  of  Cavalleria  Eusticana,  but 
it  shows  signs  of  progress,  and  gives  promise  of  better 
things,  and  that,  in  these  days  of  operatic  sterility,  is  a 
subject  for  thankfulness. 

Of  the  performances  of  last  week  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  with  Mme.  Calve  as  Santuzza,  showed 
that  it  is  still  as  much  a  favourite  with  the  public  as  last 
%vinter.  The  inti-oduction  of  some  foolish  business  in  the 
opening  scene,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  book, 
is  a  gratuitous  impertinence  to  the  librettists  and  com- 
poser ;  and  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  stage-manager  who  in- 
troduces a  distribution  of  j^alms  to  the  crowd  outside  the 
church  on  Easter  Day?  The  ignorance  which  does  not 
know  that  such  a  ceremony  is  confined  to  Palm  Sunday  is 
feai'ful  to  contemplate.  Philemon  et  Baucis,  a  charming 
early  work  of  Gounod's,  is  too  slight  for  so  large  a  stage 
as  that  of  Covent  Garden,  though  it  served  to  show  that 
excellent  artist  M.  Plancon  to  advantage  as  Jupiter. 
In  Faust  Mme.  Eames  and  M.  Van  Dyck  repeated  their 
fine  impersonations  of  last  year,  and  in  Gluck's  Orfeo, 
Signorina  Giulia  Ravogli  triumphed  over  her  surroundings, 
and  held  the  house  spellbound  by  her  wonderfully  fine 
acting  of  the  scene  where  Orpheus  recovers  Eurydice.  The 
mounting  of  the  work  is  deploiable.  The  Elysian  Eields 
are  represented  by  a  scene  used  in  a  Druiy'  Lane  pantomime 
some  years  ago  ;  the  dresses  and  appearance  of  the  chorus 
occasioned  general  mirth,  and  the  stage-management  of  the 
scene  with  the  Furies  was  so  bad  that  its  eflfect  was  entirely 
lost.  The  gamV)ols  of  Miss  Mabel  Love — who  replaces 
Mile.  Palladino  as  jrremiere  danseuse — are  quite  out  of  place, 
and  were  received  with  solemn  silence. 


THE  MAMMOTH  IN  ^LONDON. 

TWO  or  three  months  since  some  new  sewers  were  con- 
structed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Endsleigh  Gardens 
and  Gordon  Square.  In  the  cutting  at  Endsleigh  Street  the 
"  made  ground  "  was  six  feet  thick  ;  beneath  it  came  about 
ten  feet  of  yellowish-brown  clay,  containing  pieces  of  flint  and 
chalk,  and  the  concretionary  lumps  locally  called  "race." 
Under  this  was  about  five  feet  of  sand  and  gravel,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  layer  of  clayey  loam  about  a  foot 
thick.  In  this,  just  above  the  "  London  clay,"  part  of  an 
elei^hant's  tusk  was  found.  Information  reached  the  ears 
of  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  who 
suggested  further  investigations.  A  considerable  number 
of  bones  were  thus  obtained  ;  there  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  many  others  were  left  in  the  ground,  parts  of  which 
were  already  covered  by  masonry.  Since  that  time  Dr. 
Hicks,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  and  Mr.  Clement 
Reid,  has  been  identifying  the  bones  and  collecting  informa- 
tion about  the  deposits  in  which  they  were  found  ;  on 
Wednesday  last  the  results  of  their  labours  were  com- 
municated to  the  Geological  Society. 

The  bones  for  the  most  part,  as  already  said,  were  found 
in  a  clayey  loam,  which  also  contained  the  seeds  of  plants. 
These,  however,  do  not  help  much  in  determining  the 
climate  of  the  Thames  Valley  at  the  epoch  of  the  mammoth  ; 
for  they  belong  to  plants  which  are  usual  near  ponds  and 
in  marshy  places,  and  range  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  bones,  as  is  very  common  in  these 
discoveries  in  old  river-drifts,  belong  to  more  than  one 
animal.  They  represent  a  small  rodent,  the  red-deer,  the 
fossil-horse,  and  two  mammoths.  Of  these  one  was  full- 
gi'own,  but  of  it  little  moi-e  has  been  recovered  than  two 
large  fragments  of  a  tusk  which,  when  perfect,  must  have 
been  about  thirteen  feet  long.  The  other  was  about  half- 
growTi ;  to  it  belong  a  very  perfect  lower  jaw  and  some  limb 
bones.    Probably  they  were  drowned,  either  by  breaking 


through  the  surface  of  a  frozen  river,  or  in  a  sudden  flood, 
which  stranded  the  bodies  where  they  were  found,  for  the 
deposit  in  which  the  bones  were  lying  is  not  such  as  to 
suggest  that  the  animals  were  mired.  Other  ossuaiies  have 
been  found  on  a  yet  larger  scale  in  these  old  river  gravels. 
A  most  remarkable  case,  for  instance,  was  described  to  the 
Geological  Society  in  1879  by  the  Eev.  O.  Fisher.  A  single- 
pit  near  Barrington,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhee,  a  few  miles, 
from  Cambridge,  furnished  the  remains  of  more  than  twenty 
indi\'iduals,  representing  thirteen  species  of  mammals, 
among  these  being  a  hippopotamus,  a  rhinoceros,  and  another 
species  of  elephant  {E.  antiquus),  as  well  as  the  mammoth. 

The  Endsleigh  Street  discovery  is,  however,  very  fai-  froia 
the  first  occuri'ence  of  this  animal  in  the  London  area,  and 
its  I'emains  in  several  cases  have  been  associated  with  relics 
of  man.  The  first  on  record,  before  1 7 1 5 ,  was  only  about  half 
a  mile  away — the  well-known  flint  implement,  "  found  with 
elephant's  tooth,  opposite  to  black  Mary's,  near  Grayes  Inn. 
Lane,"  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  late- 
years  either  flint  implements  or  mammoth  bones  have  been- 
dug  up  in  gravels  at  various  heights  above  the  Thames,, 
usually  below  the  hundred-foot  contour  line. 

These  gravels  are  obviously  records  of  difiei'ent  stages  in 
the  excavation  of  the  Thames  Valley.  They  underlie  a 
large  part  of  London,  and  for  a  considerable  time  did 
much  to  determine  the  growth  of  the  metropolis.  They 
come  to  an  end  very  near  to  the  Euston  Boad,  and  that 
line,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  centmy,  was  practically 
the  northei'n  boundaiy  of  London.  The  gravels  not  un- 
frequently  foim  three  teri'aces,  the  highest  of  them  ranging 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.  To- 
this  accordingly  the  deposits  in  the  Gordon  Square  district 
belong.  Dr.  Hicks  is  of  opinion  that  the  numerous  sections 
which  he  has  examined  indicate  the  existence,  in  former 
times,  of  a  slight  valley  in  the  London  claj-,  which  ran 
neai-ly  north  and  south,  and  sloped  in  the  former  direction. 

These  gravels  are  generally  considered  to  be  Post-glacial 
in  date — that  is,  subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  great- 
chalky  boulder  clay  which  extends  from  the  north  as  far 
as  Muswell  Hill  and  Finchley.  Dr.  Hicks,  however,  re- 
gards them  as  of  Glacial  age,  so  that  the  animals  "  which 
evidently  died  on  the  old  land  surface,  where  their  remains 
were  found,  lived  there  early  in  the  Glacial  period."  No 
woi'ked  flints  were  dug  up  in  these  recent  investigations ;. 
l)ut  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  old  find  at  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  the  well-known  later  discoveries  at  Acton,, 
Ealing,  Stoke  Newington,  Crayford,  and  other  places,  indi- 
cates that  man  and  the  mammoth  were  contemporaries  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Thames.  If,  then,  these  gravels — and  it 
is  in  those  which  range  from  fifty  to  a  hundi-ed  feet  above 
the  river  that  flint  implements  are  most  abundant — are  of 
Glacial  age,  man  must  have  already  made  his  way  to  Britain., 
before  the  epoch  of  greatest  cold.  Most  geologists,  how- 
ever, difier  from  Dr.  Hicks,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  opinion  will  be  altered  by  anything  which  has  been, 
discovei-ed  in  connexion  with  the  Endsleigh  Street  find. 


FRENCH  FLAYS— TSER3IID0R. 

MVICTORIEN  SARDOU'S  hermidor  is  in  many 
•  ways  a  more  remarkable  achievement  tiian  any 
historical  play  he  has  written  since  Patrie.  Like  all  dramas- 
dealing  Avith  events  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  is  gloomy  % 
indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  even  gay  Paris,  during 
those  three  years,  had  ceased  to  smde.  The  plot  is  sim- 
plicity itself;  but,  with  consummate  knowledge  of  stage- 
efiect,  M.  Sardou  has  contrived  to  interest  his  audience  by 
his  admira))ly  written  dialogue,  and  the  skilful  manner  irh 
which  the  climax  of  each  act  is  reached.  We  can  well 
understand  that  the  many  diatribes  introduced,  especially 
in  the  first  act,  against  the  blood  lust  of  the  A\Tetches  who- 
created  and  pi-olonged  the  Reign  of  Terror  should  have 
been  deemed  ofiensive  in  Paris  under  the  Third  Republic,, 
and  have  arrested  the  representation  of  the  piece ;  but  in 
England  these  speeches  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
audience,  and  obtain  approbation.  Citoyen  Charles  Hippo- 
lyte  Labroussiere,  a  popular  actor,  is  known  to  have  used 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  tosa,ve 
many  victims  from  the  guillotine,  among  them  the  INIarquise 
Florian  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards  Empress, 
and  several  members  of  the  Comedie  Franqaise.  Labrous- 
siere was  kind-hearted,  but  absolutely  reckless,  and  died  in 
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■a,  madhouse  the  \T;ctim  of  his  own  folly,  somewhat  early  in 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  Such  a  quaint  and  varied  character 
as  this  presents  many  qualifications  as  the  hero  of  a  melo- 
drama ;  but  it  may  he  questioned  whether  M.  Sardou  has 
availed  himself  fully  of  them.  He  has  worked  out  a  sin- 
gularly simple  and  dignified  play,  but  one  which  in  many 
places  suggests  greater  possibilities  than  are  manifested. 
'The  action  transj^ires  in  one  day,  the  Ninth  of  the 
E«.'olutionary  month  Thermidor,  otherwise  July  27,  1794, 
which  records  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  close  of  the 
-appiUing  epoch  known  as  the  Terror.  Martial  Hugon, 
rettu'ning  fiom  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Fleurus, 
finds  that  Fabienne  Lecoulteux,  his  affianced  bride,  under 
the  con\-iction  that  he  is  dead,  has  pronounced  the  solemn 
vows  of  a  nun.  The  convent  in  which  she  registered  them 
is  destroyed,  and  the  religious  are  living  as  lay  women  in  a 
miserable  lodging.  They  ai-e  arrested  ;  but  Fabienne,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  and  courage  of  Labroussiere,  escapes.  At  first 
she  repulses  Martial's  love,  but  finally  yields  to  his  prayers, 
and  consents  to  become  his  wife.  Everything  is  prepared 
for  their  escape  to  Belgium,  when  Fabienne  is  rearrested, 
■and  taken  to  the  Conciergerie  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
other  nuns.  The  only  means  of  escape  is  to  gain  time 
until  the  efli'ects  of  the  fell  of  Robespierre  are  fully  tested. 
Meanwhile  the  guillotine  continues  to  claim  its  victims. 
Labroussiere  suggests  a  plan  for  her  escape,  and  communi- 
cates it  to  Martial.  The  ex-nun  must  sign  a  document  in 
which  she  acknowledges  that  she  has  been  faithless  to  her 
cloistral  vows  and  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  This  she 
absolutely  refuses  to  do,  and  with  sublime  resignation  accom- 
panies her  beloved  Superioress  to  her  doom.  So  tragic  a  ter- 
mination is  not  calculated  to  win  popidarity ;  but  surely  it  is 
a  proper  ending  to  a  workwhich  has  been  throughout  an  expo- 
sition of  the  triumphs  of  faith  over  mateiialism.  Maityrdom 
imder  such  circumstances  is  preferable  to  marriage,  and  if 
the  gallery  and  pit  are  disappointed,  the  more  cultured  sec- 
tion of  the  audience  must  rejoice  that  M.  Sardou  has  not 
f>andered  to  vulgar  sentiment. 

Throughout  the  play  scenes  of  sublime  resignation  stand 
out  in  vigorous  relief  against  a  background  of  revolu- 
tionary orgy,  and  tlie  usual  inevitable  comic  element,  so 
dear  to  the  London  manager,  is  nowhere  exliibited,  and, 
what  is  more,  is  never  missed.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
■acting  falls  to  M.  Coquelin,  whose  Labroussiere  is  distinctly 
the  finest  of  his  later  performances.  It  lacks  pathos,  hut  is 
■otherwise  admii-able.  His  rapid  transitions  fi'om  intense 
earnestness  to  impeitinent  badinage  are  most  efiectively 
■contrived.  In  the  third  act,  one  of  the  most  original  and 
masterly  of  M.  Sardou's  creations,  M.  Coquelin  acts  magnifi- 
•cently.  The  situation  is  a  difficult  one  to  interpret,  since 
it  deals  with  the  substitution  of  one  paper  for  another,  on 
the  result  of  which  hangs  the  late  of  two  innocent  women. 
That  an  enamoured  soldier  should  plead  for  his  mistress, 
.and  see  no  harm  in  sacrificing  another  woman  to  the 
guillotine,  in  order  to  save  the  object  of  his  blind  passion, 
is  natui'al  enough ;  but  it  requires  very  finished  acting  to 
render  endurable  the  hesitation  of  Labx'oussiere  ;  for  in  his 
.case  his  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  young  lover  is  nothing 
■short  of  minder.  With  consummate  skill,  M.  Coquelin 
contrives  to  escape  the  many  pitfalls  which  the  remark- 
■able  dialogue  presents ;  and  when  he  eventually  hands 
to  an  attendant  the  fatal  document  which  will  send  a 
poor  soiled  dove  to  the  scafibld  instead  of  the  aristocratic 
•chouanne,  the  house  is  I'oused  to  enthusiasm.  We  forget 
the  injustice  and  the  treachery,  and  applaud  the  actor 
for  what  he  makes-believe  for  the  time  to  be  a  heroic 
deed.  The  general  interpretation  of  Thennidor  at  the 
Opera  Comique  is  not  particularly  good.  M.  Duquesne 
•as  Martial  is  spiritless  when  he  is  not  unduly  melodramatic. 
Mme.  Malvau  has  been  seen  here  to  much  greater  advan- 
■tage  in  other  plaj^s.  She  fails  to  impart  either  seductive- 
ness or  religious  fervour  to  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
Fabienne,  who,  deprived  of  these  qualifications,  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting.  We  can  imagine  how  Mme.  Bern- 
iaardt  woidd  have  thrilled  the  house  in  the  last  act,  for  the 
.scene  is  strikingly  emotional  and  impressive.  In  Mme. 
Malvau 's  hands  it  is  rather  insipid.  Mme.  Julie  plays  the 
part  of  Fran^oise,  the  tricoteuse,  exceedingly  well.  The 
piece  is  very  well  mounted  and  staged.  Next  week  we 
shall  see  what  M.  Coquelin  can  do  with  Petruchio,  for 
La  Meg^re  Aj^j'^rivoisee  is  announced  for  Monday  night. 


LADY  WATERFORD'S  PAINTINGS. 

THE  exhibition  of  nearly  four  hundred  examples  of  the 
art  of  the  late  Louisa,  Slarchioness  of  Waterford,  now 
thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  kindness  of  the  Countess 
Brownlow  at  8  Carlton  House  Teri'ace,  will  reveal  even  to 
close  students  of  contemporary  painting  a  talent  scarcely 
recognized  till  now  and  but  poorly  appreciated  when  it  was 
perceived.  From  an  unsigned  memoir,  written  with  dis- 
tinguished gi-ace  and  taste,  we  learn  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  painful  attempt  to  bend  her  hand  to  the  capricious 
guidance  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  Lady  Waterfoi-d  enjoyed  no  other 
training  than  the  careful  study  of  the  great  masters.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  this  is  to  be  deploi'ed.  Her  in- 
dividuality was  so  pronounced,  so  consistent  a  spirit  runs 
through  the  varied  production  of  her  life,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  her  talent  would  have  survived  and  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  thorough  professional  training.  She  had 
observed  so  carefully,  and  with  so  true  a  plastic  instinct, 
that  her  improvised  sketches  are  delightfully  ti'ue  in  sug- 
gestion ;  they  lose  eveiything  in  a  moi-e  ambitious  execu- 
tion. Her  colour  is  radiant,  indeed,  but  the  scheme  of  its 
harmonies  is  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  her  fancy  often 
rises  from  the  sphere  of  the  delicate  and  the  elegiacal  to 
that  of  pure  imagination,  and  in  the  gift  of  endowing  the 
creatui'es  of  her  florid  pencil  with  undulating  movement  she 
has  seldom  been  equalled. 

We  cannot  dwell  in  detail  on  the  drawings  which  Lady 
Brownlow  has  so  patiently  collected  and  so  admirably 
arranged.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  are  those  in 
which  Lady  Waterford  has  allowed  her  fancy  to  follow 
its  own  bent  most  freely.  The  symbolic  sketch  called 
"He  that  keepeth  Israel"  (65),  the  Holy  Family,  in  a 
pyramidal  composition,  resting  beneath  a  tree  ;  the  "  Study  " 
of  three  children  advancing  under  an  azure  sky  (280) ;  the 
unconventional  allegory  of  "The  Three  Ages  of  Life  "  (33) ; 
the  Venetian  "Chess-Players"  (176),  with  its  superb  key 
of  colour;  the  "Martyr"  (180)  standing  in  a  crimson  robe 
against  an  orange  curtain  waving  a  palm- branch ;  the 
"  Children  waiting  to  cross  a  Street  "  (70),  with  its  exquisite 
tremor  of  arrested  movement ;  the  "  Hope  and  Memory  " 
(25),  a  monumental  drawing  from  the  latest  years  of  the 
artist — each  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
phase  in  the  production  of  Lady  Waterford's  art ;  an  art 
versatile  and  fluid  in  the  extreme,  yet  held  in  by  the  bounds 
of  a  strong  and  consistent  individuahty. 


THE  PARIS  SALONS. 

IT  has  become  rather  du  chic  among  the  more  resthetic  of 
Parisians  to  look  down  upon  the  so-called  "  Old  Salon," 
and  to  profess  that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  or  get 
into  an  exhibition  upon  which  many  of  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  French  art  have  turned  their  backs.  In  much 
the  same  way,  we  remember,  used  the  festhetic  among  our- 
selves to  speak  in  the  early  days  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ; 
quietly  ignoring  such  every-day  artists  as  Mr.  Millais  and 
Mr.  .Alma  Tadema,  and  reser\ing  all  their  cult  for  the 
Wattses,  Burne- Joneses,  and  the  endless  imitations  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  work  to  be  seen  at  the  newer  exhibition.  In 
some  respects  the  exhibition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars — the 
New  Salon,  as  it  is  generally  called — is  undoubtedly  the 
more  interesting  show  of  the  two.  The  practice  which 
obtains  there  of  grouping  together  the  works  of  each 
pamter  is  one  point  in  its  favour.  It  seems  again  to  give 
us  better  than  its  more  sedate  rival  the  "  last  word "  of 
contemporary  French  art,  and  that  is  always  a  word  woi'th 
listening  to.  But,  for  all  that,  no  candid  critic  can  deny 
that  the  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  remains, 
what  it  always  has  been,  the  exhilaition  of  the  art  of  the 
year  in  France.  You  can  aflbrd — though  you  will  be  the 
loser  thereby— to  miss  seeing  the  Champ  de  Mars  show ; 
but  you  cannot  aflbrd  to  miss  that  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

This  exhibition — the  Salon — is  exceptionally  good  this 
year.  Its  merit  is  due  rather  to  the  high  average  quality 
of  the  work  than  to  any  one  work  of  surpassing  excellence. 
And  for  this  high  avei-age  it  is  not  much  indebted  to  the 
greater  names — or,  say,  the  best  known  names — among  the 
exhibitors.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  less  attractive, 
more  vulgar  in  fact,  than  the  large,  decorative  picture  by 
M.  Benjamin-Constant,  "  Paris  con\iant  le  Monde  k  ses 
Fetes,"  which  meets  the  eye  almost  directly  one  has  mounted 
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the  staircase  leading  into  the  central  room.  M.  Tony- 
Fleuiy's  "  Architecture "  is  not  very  much  better.  M. 
Bonnat's  porti-ait  of  M.  Renan  is  extremely  attractive.  M. 
Cormon's  "  Funerailles  d'un  Chef  a  I'Age  de  Fer,"  though 
not  -without  merit,  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"  Cain  "  ;  and  M.  Detaille  likewise  is  far  inferior  to  himself 
at  his  best.  Among  the  more  distinguished  of  the  exhibitors 
in  the  New  Salon  (of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak)  there  is  no  such  foiling  off  obsei  vable. 

On  the  whole,  poitraits  occupy  a  much  less  conspicuous 
place  in  this  year's  show  than  usual.  In  fact,  England 
and  France  seem  to  be  changing  places  in  this  respect ; 
and  while  the  English  artists  ai'e  more  and  more  giving 
themselves  up  to  portraiture,  and  landscapes  occupy,  on  the 
whole,  a  continually  smaller  sjjace  on  our  walls,  it  is  getting 
to  be  just  the  opposite  in  France,  the  passages  are  beginning 
to  crowd  out  the  jwrtraits.  There  still  remain  a  good 
many  of  these  last.  A  veiy  large  number  are  of  the 
kind  with  which  any  fi'cquenter  of  the  Salon  must  have 
grown  more  or  less  fomiliar ;  gentlemen  much  bewhiskered 
and  moustached  looking  out  of  their  fi-ames  in  a  rather 
ti'uculent  fashion ;  ladies  in  blue  velvets,  in  drab  and 
lilack,  or  canary  and  black.  Then  there  is  a  whole  group 
of  portraits  which  may  be  classed  as  of  the  moderator- 
lamp  type — ladies  or  gentlemen  (generally  the  former) 
whose  faces  are  seen  half  in  the  light  and  half  in  the  shade, 
the  pink  or  yellow  shade,  of  a  duplex  biiiner.  Of  portraits 
which  deserv'e  special  mention  are,  first  of  all,  M.  Chartran's 
full-length  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  which  may  almost  rival  one 
hy  Dagnan-Bouveret  in  the  New  Salon  in  the  claim  to  be 
considered  the  portrait  of  the  year,  a  pleasing  head  of  a 
child  by  M.  J.  Veber,  and  a  very  charming  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  seated  against  a  golden-brown  panel,  the  work  of  M. 
Schutzenberger — M.  L.  F.  Schutzenberger,  for  there  was 
another  of  that  name  who  exhibited  some  good  work  last 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  M.  Schutzenbergei''s 
porti'ait  with  a  clever  one  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  which 
hangs  near  it,  a  portrait  of  a  girl,  an  excellent  sj^ecimen 
of  English  work,  charming  in  its  red  and  brown  tone, 
life-like,  all,  indeed,  that  the  average  English  patron  of 
ai  t  would  requii'e  a  portrait  to  be.  But  when  we  comjjare 
it  with  the  Fi'ench  pictuie  we  feel  its  deficiencies  in  what 
in  the  slang  of  the  ateliers  is  called  "  form  "  and  "  value  " — 
in  simpler  language  deficiencies  in  drawing  and  in  the 
management  of  the  light  and  shade — elements  wherein  M. 
Schutzenberger's  work  is  conspicuously  excellent. 

Next  after  the  portraits  the  ^jaysa^/es  call  for  notice. 
Those  who  remember  the  last  year's  show  at  the  New 
Salon  Avill  recall  the  vivid  opal  effect — made  up  of  tones  of 
grey,  blue,  and  mauve — which  the  mass  of  the  landscapes 
there  shown  produced  on  his  eye.  This  we  ought  perhaps 
to  consider  that  "  dernier  mot  "  whereof  we  spoke  (in  one 
sense  of  the  woi'd)  of  French  aii  in  this  bi'anch  of  tlae  sul)- 
ject.  This  year,  however,  work  of  this  class  is  as  much  re- 
presented in  the  Champs-Elysees  as  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars ;  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  some  of 
those  who  wei'e  the  furthei'ers  last  yeai-  of  the  new  enter- 
prise have  deserted  their  former  standard.  There  still 
remains  in  the  Champs  Elysees  enough  of  the  more 
straightforward  landscape-painting  of  former  days ;  sun- 
light pictures  which  ai'e  not  ashamed  to  have  the  yellow 
gloss  of  sunshine,  such  as  M.  Beaudouin  s  charming  "  L'Ete 
k  Sannois,"  and  M.  Jan-Mouchablon's  not  less  charming 
"  Pres  et  Bois  "  and  "  La  Premiere  Kencontre  " ;  simple 
grey  pictures  like  the  last  work  of  the  much-to-be-regretted 
Pelouse  ;  evening  scenes  which  are  satisfied  with  having 
the  real  glow  of  twilight  or  moonlight.  Among  the  pic- 
tures which  tend  toward  that  more  opal  tint  that  we 
spoke  of,  and  yet  are  exquisite  pieces  of  landscape,  those 
of  ]MM.  Bouchoir  and  Carl  Rosa  deserve  special  men- 
tion. And  from  these  we  pass  on  to  woi'k  which  one  would 
last  year  have  expected  to  see  only  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
such  as  the  "St.  Martin"  of  M.  P.  Lagarde  or  M.  F. 
I'lameng's  "  Repos  en  Egypte " — pictures  which  have  a 
decorative  quality,  and  are  the  French  equivalent  of  the 
work  of  our  pre-Raphaelite  school.  M.  de  Broutelle's 
"  Tempete,"  as  the  only  good  sea-piece  in  the  exhibition, 
must  have  a  place  in  this  connexion. 

There  is  not  very  much  of  the  realistic  subject-picture  in 
this  year's  Salon.  Of  what  there  is,  two  pictures  by  Eng- 
lish artists  which  were  exhibited  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy— Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors," 
and  Mr.  Frank  Bramley's  "  For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  (it  appears  in  the  Catalogue  under  the  title 


"  Foogsach  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ") — hold  their  own. 
against  any  work  by  French  artists.  Among  imaginative 
works  of  many  different  kinds,  but  excellent  in  their  various- 
kinds,  Fritel's  "  Les  Conquerants,"  R.  Collin's  "  Au  Bord 
de  la  Mer,"  and  Henri  Martin's  "  L'Homme  entre  le  Vice 
et  la  Vertu,"  deserve  mention. 

In  the  New  Salon  the  portraits  are  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  Old.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  by  M.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  seated  full  foce,  rest>- 
ing  her  chin  upon  two  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  while  the- 
other  hand  supports  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm.  She  is- 
dressed  in  pink  crape,  and  the  chair  on  which  she  sits  is. 
covered  in  green  silk  ;  a  combination  of  colours,  therefore,, 
which  would  tax  the  skill  even  of  a  painter  of  experience.. 
But  out  of  the  ordeal  M.  Bouveret  passes  so  triumphantly 
that  while  we  are  looking  at  his  work  we  hardly  realize 
what  difficulties  he  has  had  to  overcome.  The  flesh  tints- 
are  given  with  extreme  delicacy  and  finish.  Altogether,, 
this  painting  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  thing  which 
the  two  exhibitions  can  show  between  them.  There  are  in 
the  same  Salon  other  portraits  of  great  merit  and  in  many 
different  styles  by  MM.  Aman-Jean — the  portrait  of  Paul 
Vei'lame  is  the  one  of  this  artist's  works  which  will,  of 
course,  attract  most  attention — Boldini,  Friant  (whose 
"  Ombres  Port^s "  made  such  a  decided  hit  last  year),. 
Gervex,  and  others.  Among  landscapes  M.  Muenier's 
river,  with  horse  drinking.  ("  L'Abreuvoir  "),  and  M.  Alfred 
Smith's  "  Chene  de  Toutifaut  "  (the  same  painter  exhibited/ 
an  admii'able  forest  scene  last  year),  stand  out  conspicuous- 
among  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work. 

It  I'emains  to  speak  of  one  special  development  of  French 
art  which  is  the  chai-acteristic  one  for  the  moment,  and  in 
which  the  New  Salon  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  represent, 
the  art  of  the  future — say,  at  the  least,  of  the  near  future^ 
— taking  that  term  to  extend  from  one  year's  exhibition  as- 
far  as  to  the  next.  This  development  of  art  may  be  called 
the  realistic-religious.  It  is  as  much  the  note  of  the- 
moment  as  the  art  of  the  realistic-disgusting  kind — the: 
hospital  type  of  picture — was  a  few  years  ago.  The  im- 
petus to  it  was  given  by  M.  Beraud's  Magdalen,  a  work, 
which,  so  far  as  the  general  public  were  concerned,  made 
last  year's  sensation  of  the  New  Salon.  That  picture,  as. 
any  one  who  saw  it  will  remember,  represented  Christ,  in  the 
costume  which  has  become  sanctioned  hy  convention  as  the 
dress  in  which  to  represent  the  personages  of  sacred  history, , 
seated  in  a  nineteenth-century  Paris  a2)partement.  At  his 
feet  lay  a  Magdalen,  dressed — well,  as  a  Parisian  Magdalen 
of  to-day  might  be  habited  ;  and  seated  round  the  table  in 
the  aj-ipartement  was  a  group  of  Pharisees  in  modern  even- 
ing dress.  The  picture  had  small  artistic  merit — as  a 
painter  M.  Beraud  may  be  described  as  a  more  instructed 
Fiith — but  it  certainly  had  the  merits  of  boldness  and 
originality  of  conception.  This  year  the  same  painter 
comes  forward  with  a  similar  subject.  Now  it  is  a 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross."  The  cross  has  been  erected  just 
outside  Paris,  and  the  Christ — it  is  again  the  figure  and  the 
dress  which  the  time-honoured  art  of  the  past  has  sanc- 
tioned— is  being  received  by  a  company  of  Parisian  ouvriers 
and  onvrieres,  with  one  priest  among  them.  One  workman 
in  a  blouse  stands  apart  from  the  others  ;  he  shakes  his  fist 
or  holds  his  hand  towards  Paris,  which  is  sleeping  at  his 
feet,  and  we  may  suppose  he  is  calling  down  or  foi-etelling 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  faithless  city.  As  a  piece 
of  literature  the  picture  is  not  devoid  of  merit ;  but  its 
artistic  worth  is  very  slight.  And,  as  it  is  no  longer 
original,  it  makes  no  sensation. 


THE  DEEBY  HORSES. 

NEXT  week  is  big  with  the  fiite  of  the  Derby,  and  as 
this  is  a  race  that  almost  every  Englishman  takes  an 
interest  in,  we  propose  to  review  the  probable  starters, 
taking  them  in  the  order  the  entries  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  Races  to  Come,  and  shall  endeavour  to  anticipate 
the  judge  and  point  out  the  winner.  Mr.  W.  Coopei''s  The 
Lover  may  go  to  the  post ;  but  his  latest  display's  do  not 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  he  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
success.  Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay  may  start  Ben  Avon,  an 
immensely  powerful  colt  by  his  o\vner's  noted  Bendigo,., 
for  we  believe  Mr.  Barclay  took  a  big  bet  aboirfc  Ben  Avon 
when  a  yearling,  but  on  form  he  has  no  eai'thly  chance. 
M.  E.  Blanc's  Rueil  is  well  backed,  and  has  good  looks  and 
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some  good  form  in  his  favour,  so  that,  like  the  same  owner's 
Gouverneur  last  year,  this  colt  may  possibly  be  placed.  Lord 
Bradford  likes  to  see  his  colours  sported  in  the  big  I'aces  if 
he  has  a  semblance  of  a  chance,  and  his  Sir  Hugo  is  a  sturdy, 
muscular  colt  by  Wisdom  that  ran  creditably  in  the  Two 
Thousand  ;  but  we  fear  he  is  not  good  enough  to  improve 
very  much  upon  that  form.    Baist,  by  Sterling,  out  of  Lash 
(not  Satb,  as  the  entry  is  given),  is  a  mysterious  dark  out- 
sider, saia  to  be  a  certain  runner,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
oiitside  his  stable.    He  is  trained  in  Yorkshire  by  one 
Beecham.    Mr.  Fairlie's  Galeopsis  ran  so  indiffei'ently  in 
the  Newmarket  Stakes  that  his  chance  need  scarcely  be 
thought  of  at  Epsom,  but  that  he  wHl  win  an  important 
race  over  a  shoi't  course  before  the  season  is  over  we  cer- 
tainly think.    Gossoon  seems  to  have  lost  his  two-year-old 
form,  and  Persistive  ran  moderately  in  the  Two  Thousand 
when  his  stable  seemed  to  fancy  him.    La  Fleche  has  won 
all  her  races  in  grand  style,  and  is  deservedly  a  very  hot 
favourite  for  the  Derby.    There  is  no  saying  how  good  this 
filly  may  be,  for  she  always  wins  like  a  high-class  racehorse. 
Still,  she  has  never  met  the  very  highest  class  opponents, 
and  her  easy  win  in  the  One  Thousand  told  us  no  more 
than  we  knew  before.     We   were   rather  disappointed 
in  her  appearance  before  that  race,  we  thought  she  had 
not  improved  during  the  winter  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  though  we  were  told  before  Newmarket  that  she  had 
grown  and  improved  wonderfully,  we  could  not  quite  agree 
with  her  admirers.    Her  action  is  faultless  and  her  game- 
ness  unquestionable,  and  we  will  not  for  an  instant  say  that 
she  will  not  win  the  Derby,  though  we  shall  not  be  the 
least  surprised  at  her  defeat.    Thessalian,  who  stands  in 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hoole,  his  breeder,  is  next  on  the 
list.    This  colt  was  bought  out  of  a  selling  race  last  autumn 
by  an  exceedingly  clever  judge,  Mr.  E.  0.  Clayton,  for  Lord 
Penrhyn ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Clayton  does  not  deserve  all 
the  praise  for  his  foresight  in  this  case,  as,  if  our  recollec- 
tion is  not  at  fault.  Lord  Penrhyn  himself  at  Doncaster 
cast  longing  eyes  on  this  symmetrical,  powerful,  short- 
legged  Wisdom  colt.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Thessalian  became 
Lord  Penrhyn's  for  i,ooo  guineas.    He  ran  once  in  his 
Lordship's  colours  last  autumn,  being  second  to  Collina  at 
Derby.    This  season  he  has  been  started  on  five  occasions, 
and  has  won  all  his  engagements.    We  must  confess  that 
at  the  time  we  did  not  quite  like  the  manner  in  which  he 
seemed  to  hang  to  Ben  in  his  i-ace  at  Northampton ;  but 
his  ready  victory  in  the  Babraham  Plate  over  Catarina, 
Trapezoid,  and  others  has  caused  us  to  think  that  his  chance 
for  the  Derby  is  second  to  none.    What  will  be  the  feelings 
of  his  late  owner,  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  and  his  late  trainer, 
Mr.  Gari'ett  Moore,  if  he  were  to  win  1  The  latter  gentleman 
admitted  that  the  colt  was  veiy  smart  last  year,  but  he 
thought  him  untrustworthy.    Mr.  Clayton  is  such  a  clever 
man  with  horses  and  their  treatment  that  he  has  probably 
run  the  colt  so  often  this  year  to  give  him  confidence.  In 
this,  we  think,  he  has  been  successful ;  and,  to  our  mind,  no 
horse  could  have  improved  more  from  last  year  to  this  than 
Thessalian.    He  will  be  ridden  by  Weldon,  who,  though  not 
perhaps  a  graceful  horseman,  is  very  resolute,  and  has  a 
good  head  on  his  shoulders.    We  think  that  whatever  beats 
Thessalian  will  win  the  Derby.    Mr.  Houldsworth  runs 
neither  of  his  nominations,  nor  do  we  think  that  Polyglot 
has  any  chance.    Mr.  J.  B.  Leigh's  great  slashing  filly 
Flyaway  is  said  to  have  made  marvellous  improvement 
since  last  season,  but  we  think  her  a  little  uncertain,  and 
that  she  would  prefer  a  shorter  course.    Colonel  North's 
pair.  El  Diablo  and  Lady  Hermit,  we  suppose  will  .start,  as 
their  undefeated  owner  has  some  heavy  bets  about  them. 
They  have  scarcely  fulfilled  their  early  promise,  though 
both  may  prove  good  winners  in  the  future,  but  we  don't 
fancy  them  now.    Mr.  Milner's  St.  Angelo,  after  seeming 
to  have  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Newmai'ket  Stakes  in 
his  grasp,  failed  when  the  pinch  came,  and  this  is  not  en- 
couraging to  his  backers.    That  he  is  a  colt  of  immense 
speed  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  seen  him  run,  but  we 
cannot  quite  believe  in  his  ability  to  win  the  Derby. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose  will  start  his  Two  Thousand  winner. 
Bona  vista,  and  his  Newmai'ket  Stakes  disappointment,  St. 
Damien.  Bona  vista  won  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom 
last  year  in  decisive  fixsliion,  after  getting  badly  away ;  but 
of  the  two  stable  companions,  we  prefer  the  chance  of  St. 
Damien,  as  he  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  better  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  course  at  Epsom  by  his  shape,  make,  and 
action  than  Bonavista.  We  are  very  anxious  to  see  if  our 
surmise  is  correct,  for  we  quite  expect  St.  Damien  to  run  a 


good  horse  in  the  Derby.  Llanthony,  a  son  of  Ormonde 
and  Agnes  Bentinck,  was  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Snarry,  and  pur- 
chased as  a  yearling  at  Doncaster  by  Sir  Pi..  Jaitline,  He 
lan  very  fast  in  the  Lancashii'e  Plate  last  year,  which  is  his 
only  public  performance.  ITe  was  certainly  lame  at  that 
time.  We  conclude  he  has  grown  out  of  his  lameness, 
as  he  is  very  much  fancied  by  his  connexions,  but  we 
know  so  little  about  him,  that  we  cannot  write  in  his 
favour.  We  remember  that  we  were  not  captivated  by 
his  appearance  last  year,  as,  if  we  recollect  aright,  there 
was  something  faulty  about  his  neck — rather  short,  per- 
haps— and  there  was  a  want  of  length  about  him  generally, 
but  he  may  have  altered  very  much  for  all  we  know.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  curious  if  another  son  of  Ormonde  were 
to  win. 

The  Derby  has  been  entirely  altered  by  the  absence  of 
Orme.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  a  larger  field,  and  perhaps 
a  better  and  more  exciting  finish.  And  now  that  we  have 
gone  through  the  probable  runners,  we  must  sum  up  their 
chances.  There  is  little  or  no  credit  in  taking  the  first 
fiivourite  as  a  selection  at  such  a  price  as  2  to  i  or  9  to  4, 
and  we  think  that  it  is  better  business  to  back  Thessalian 
to  win  and  for  a  place.  So  we  will  boldly  anticipate  the 
victory  of  this  ex-selling-plater  in  the  handsome  colours  of 
Lord  Penrhyn.  Of  the  others.  La  Fleche  and  St.  Damien 
seem  to  us  to  have  the  best  chances.  Since  the  above  was 
written  Llanthony  has  gone  back  in  the  betting,  presumably 
on  the  strength  of  an  unfavourable  gallop  with  Fred 
Barrett  in  the  saddle,  and  Bonavista  has  become  a  better 
favourite  than  St.  Damien  ;  our  favourite,  Thessalian,  too, 
has  gone  back  a  point  or  so,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  us 
waver  in  our  allegiance  to  him. 


REVIEWS. 


/  NADA  THE  LILY.* 

MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD  may  congratulate  himself  upon 
being  the  most  abused  writer,  the  most  lauded  writer,  and 
the  writer  who  is  the  most  extensively  read  of  the  present  day. 
Since  the  appearance  of  King  Solomon's  Mines  and  of  She  there 
has  been  a  continual  chorus  of  critics  singing  in  admirable  dis- 
cordance. Since,  however,  the  broad  fact  remains  that,  despite 
any  adverse  criticism,  his  work  is  always  engaged  two  and  three 
years  beforehand  for  the  magazines  and  the  papers  which  run 
fiction,  and  since  in  volume  form  they  are  speedily  announced  in 
edition  after  edition,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
may  be  something  in  this  writer  to  account  for  his  great  and 
lasting  popularity.  We  have  on  several  occasions  in  these  columns 
pointed  out  some  of  the  qualities  which  command  success,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  his  books.  The  latest  shows  him  both  at  his 
best  and  at  his  worst.  That  is  to  say,  to  take  the  latter  first,  the 
book  is  full  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  It  is  a  ruthless 
book;  there  is  but  little  mercy,  or  kindness,  or  fidelity,  or  pity  for 
weakness  in  it  from  end  to  end.  It  resembles  Gibbon's  immortal 
work  in  one  particular,  that  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  people 
killed  on  an  average  on  every  page. 

The  hero  of  the  work  is  the  famous  King  Ohaka,  a  monarch 
whose  career  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  1828,  after,  as  Mr. 
Haggard  reminds  us,  he  had  emulated  the  martial  glory  of 
Napoleon  in  causing  the  death  of  a  million  people,  and  the  vices 
of  Tiberius  in  his  private  life.  Nada  the  Lily — a  black,  but 
rather  white-black,  lily — appears  very  little  on  the  scene.  But 
King  Cbaka  is  a  figure  of  surpassing  interest.  One  remembers 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  but  Chaka  is  a  vastly  superior  savage. 
He  has  great  armies  to  command  ;  he  has  a  people  who  believe 
firmly  in  Divine  right ;  his  orders  are  like  those  of  the  Sheikh  of 
the  Assassins ;  his  people  are  his  children  who  go  to  death  at  a 
word  from  him  ;  he  sees  spectres  and  ghosts ;  he  is  filled  with  the 
thirst  for  power  ;  he  loves  the  sight  of  bloud. 

The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  close  and  powerful  delineation  of  the 
Zulu  as  he  was  seventy  years  ago,  before  the  white  man  had 
taken  him  in  hand,  while  he  was  still  flourishing  under  the 
admirable  civilization  which  he  had  developed.  No  more  com- 
plete picture  of  savage  life  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world. 
If  men  are  presented  as  fighting  incessantly,  it  was  because 
fighting  was  their  chief  excitement  and  their  chief  enjoyment.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  author  knows  how  to  describe  a  fight 
better  than  any  other  living  man.  The  story  is  told  with  the 
simplicity  and  directness  which  the  theme  demands.    It  is  put 
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into  the  mouth  of  an  old  man,  blind,  and  at  the  point  of  death, 
who  can  remember  the  things  of  his  early  days  better  than  what 
happened  yesterday.  He  does  not  pause  to  remark  upon  the 
blood  and  thunder  of  his  narrative.  How  else  can  one  write  about 
the  deeds  of  the  great  King  Chaka  ?  Would  you  hear  how  they 
fought  ? 

'  Now  he  whispers  a  word  to  the  indunas.  The  indunas  run  ; 
they  whisper  to  Menziwa  the  general  and  to  the  captains ;  then 
two  regiments  rush  down  the  hill,  two  more  run  to  the  right, 
and  yet  another  two  to  the  left.  But  Chaka  stays  on  the  hill 
•with  the  three  that  are  left.  Again  comes  the  roar  of  the 
meeting  shields.  Ah !  these  are  men  :  they  fight,  they  do  not 
run.  Regiment  after  regiment  pours  upon  them,  but  still 
they  stand.  They  fall  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  but  no 
man  shows  his  back,  and  on  each  man  there  lie  two  dead.  Wo2v  ! 
my  father,  of  those  two  regiments  not  one  escaped.  They 
were  but  boys,  but  they  were  the  children  of  Chaka.  Menziwa 
was  buried  beneath  the  heaps  of  his  warriors.  Now  there  are 
no  such  men. 

'  They  are  all  dead  and  quiet.  Chaka  still  holds  his  hand  ! 
He  looks  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  See !  spears  are 
shining  among  the  trees.  Now  the  horns  of  our  host  close 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  foe.  They  slay  and  are  slain,  but  the 
men  of  Zwide  are  many  and  brave,  and  the  battle  turns  against 
us. 

'  Then  again  Chaka  speaks  a  word.  The  captains  hear,  the 
soldiers  stretch  out  their  necks  to  listen. 

'  It  has  come  at  last.    "  Charge  !    Children  of  the  Zulu  !  " 

'  There  is  a  roar,  a  thunder  of  feet,  a  flashing  of  spears,  a 
bending  of  plumes,  and,  like  a  river  that  has  burst  its  banks, 
like  storm-clouds  before  the  gale,  we  sweep  down  upon  friend 
and  foe.  They  form  up  to  meet  us ;  the  stream  is  passed ; 
our  wounded  rise  upon  their  haunches  and  wave  us  on.  We 
trample  them  down.  What  matter?  They  can  fight  no 
more.  Then  we  meet  Zwide  rushing  to  greet  us,  as  bull 
meets  bull.  Ou !  my  father,  I  know  no  more.  Everything 
grows  red.  That  fight !  that  fight !  We  swept  them  away. 
When  it  was  done,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  the 
hillside  was  black  and  red.  Few  fled ;  few  were  left  to  fly. 
We  passed  over  them  like  fire ;  we  ate  them  up.  Presently 
we  paused,  looking  for  the  foe.  All  were  dead.  The  host  of 
Zwide  was  no  more.  Then  we  mustered.  Ten  regiments  had 
looked  upon  the  morning  sun  ;  three  regiments  saw  the  sun 
sink  ;  the  rest  had  gone  where  no  suns  shine. 

'  Such  were  our  battles  in  the  days  of  Chaka ! ' 

There  are  scenes  in  this  book  which  seem  destined  to  be  preserved 
when  the  time  itself  and  the  people  are  quite  forgotten.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  Great  "  Ingomboco  "  when  Chaka  slays  the  false 
and  lying  wizards  and  witches.  The  discomfiture  of  the  Prophets 
of  Baal  is  not  more  full  of  wonder  and  of  terror.  The  man  who 
hunts  with  the  wolves,  himself  one  of  them,  and  the  king  of 
them  ;  the  filling  of  the  ravine  with  the  bodies  of  a  whole  tribe ; 
the  ordeal  of  the  fire  by  him  who  tells  the  story,  and  who  sat 
patiently  while  his  left  hand  was  consumed  in  the  flames  ;  the 
murder  of  the  King ;  the  magnificent  set  fights  of  Umslopogaas 
and  Galazi  the  Wolf,  hia  brother-in-arms  and  worthy  of  him ;  the 
death  of  Nada ;  these  are  episodes  which  fill  the  imagination  and 
live  in  the  mind.  To  those  who  find  fault  with  the  battles  and 
the  murders  there  is  one  sufficient  answer.  He  who  undertakes 
the  description  of  the  savage  life  must  not  shrink  from  the 
realities  of  that  life.  He  must  suffer  the  real  voice  of  the  savage 
to  betray  the  real  mind  of  the  savage.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  the 
best  book,  the  most  sustained,  the  most  powerful,  the  truest  book, 
that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  yet  produced.  But,  as  was  said 
above,  it  must  not  be  read  by  those  who  look  for  nothing  stronger 
than  a  simper  and  a  sigh. 


ACROSS  THE  PLAINS.* 

SO  much  has  been  written  lately  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  style,  that 
it  seems  out  of  place  to  discuss  its  merits  now,  even  when 
a  volume  of  essays  (where  style  is  everything)  is  the  subject. 
There  are  not  many  examples  in  English  literature  of  a  writer  in 
the  early  years  of  his  career  being  regarded  by  so  many  competent 
contemporaries  as  almost  a  classic.  There  are  authors  (Mr.  Pater, 
for  instance)  who,  appealing  to  the  scholarly  few,  have  enjoyed 
that  distinction  in  a  limited  way.  But  it  has  been  Mr.  Stevenson's 
exclusive  privilege  to  experience  a  wide  popularity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  applause  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic.  This  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  teller  of  delightful  stories 
and  the  author  of  the  Master  of  Ballantrae.  It  accounts  for  his 
popularity,  not  for  his  position.  He  has  style,  method,  and,  as  a 
rule,  something  to  say — in  fact,  all  that  is  asked  of  a  writer. 
But  there  are  other  reasons.  Mr.  William  Morris  (the  poet)  has 
been  credited  with  saying  that  Lord  Tennyson  saved  English 
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poetry,  saved  it  from  the  banality  of  Wordsworth — a  more 
important  achievement  than  writing  In  Memoriam  or  The 
Idylls  of  the  King.  That  is  a  violent  statement,  one  we  could 
hardly  endorse,  but  not  without  interest.  In  these  days  when 
literature  has  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  the  New  Humour 
and  the  Chary  bdis  of  the  New  English,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  style  at  its  true  worth. 
Our  little  life  is  rounded  by  Americanisms,  and  vexed  by  the 
sticky  jargon  of  a  prevalent  criticism.  Pardonable  exaggeration 
of  this  exquisite  writer  becomes  our  only  refuge.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  has  written  moi'e  often  of  the  technique  of  his 
own  art,  or  with  greater  lucidity,  or  who  has  so  nearly  reached 
the  high  standard  of  his  own  imagining.  Correctness,  central 
literary  excellence,  and  that  urbanity  for  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  pleaded  are  the  qualities  of  his  work ;  yet,  ever  search- 
ing for  the  mot  pi-opre,  fastidious  in  his  adjectives,  concealing 
periphrasi.s,  he  stumbles  in  his  vocabulary.  Milton  invented 
or  used  words  which  have  not  become  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. And  of  course  Mr.  Stevenson  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  too. 
We  do  not  deny  that  "  clarity  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  ; 
but  how  hideous  it  sounds !  If  Milton  and  Mr.  Stevenson  used  it 
a  hundred  times  it  cannot  be  tolerated.  Latinisms  are  necessary, 
but  let  us  not  use  the  most  hideous  and  grating  in  the  language. 
A  scholar,  writing  for  the  scholarly,  should  not  refer  to  a  number 
of  names  as  "  sweet  and  most  romantic  vocables."  We  are  not 
for  judging  literature  by  Macaulay's  schoolboy,  but  there  are 
words  inexcusable  even  in  that  licensed  mouth.  In  the  essay  on 
"  Beggars  "  Mr.  Stevenson  speaks  of  a  broken-down  soldier  with 
a  taste  for  poetry.  "  What  took  him  was  a  richness  in  the  speech  ; 
he  loved  the  exotic,  the  unexpected  word ;  the  moving  cadence  of 
a  phrase."  That  is  what  we  look  for  in  Mr.  Stevenson — the 
exotic,  unexpected  word,  the  moving  cadence  of  a  phrase — charac- 
teristics Mr.  Stevenson  finds  in  Rossetti.  And  we,  with  the 
broken  soldier,  "  are  taken  with  them  too,"  not  with  the  green 
carnations  of  philology,  such  as  vocables  and  clarity. 

But,  then,  among  prose  writers  it  is  only  Mr.  Stevenson,  de- 
scribing a  number  of  boys  playing  about  with  lanterns,  who  could 
write,  "  these  fortunate  young  gentlemen  would  crouch  together 
in  the  cool  sand  of  the  links,  or  on  the  scaly  bilges  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  and  delight  themselves  with  inappropriate  talk."  How 
admirable  that  is !  What  a  tact  of  omission  !  Imagine  a  tedious 
realist,  that  protected  purveyor  of  pornography,  describing  the 
conversation. 

The  greatest  literary  feat,  undoubtedly,  in  his  recent  volume 
is  the  essay  which  gives  a  title  to  the  collection.  It  requires  a 
strong  hand  to  make  the  ugly  appear  beautiful,  the  dull  interest- 
ing. Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  travel  in  a  car  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  agreed  about  the  nearest  realiza- 
tion of  future  punishment  here  on  earth.  Crude  people,  crude 
manners,  and  a  loathsome  atmosphere  are  thejoys  of  an  American 
car.  Yet  the  magic  language  of  "  An  Emigrant  "  beguiles  us  into 
believing  the  journey  rather  a  pleasant  experience  after  all.  The 
scenery — we  know  that  scenery — becomes  beautiful,  though  even 
the  emigrant  admits  that  the  sunrise  is  amateurish,  as  all  things 
are  in  the  United  States.  "  Across  the  Plains "  occupies  some 
seventy-six  pages,  and  is  simply  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a 
railway  traveller.  Still  the  interest  never  flags  for  a  moment. 
A  traveller  invariably  meets  dull  people,  and  having  been  bored 
with  their  conversation  on  long  voyages,  a  paradoxical  altruism 
induces  a  transcription  of  their  talk,  in  order  that  an  indulgent 
public  may  share  in  his  depression.  It  has  been  left  for  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  be  the  brilliant  exception.  His  companions  are 
never  boring ;  but  perhaps  a  wise  and  wiiming  egoism  has 
convinced  him  that  he  is  the  best  company  for  himself  and  others. 
A  keen  observer  of  men,  his  observations  on  them  are  alone 
entertaining,  and  we  do  not  care  much  about  the  very  scurvy 
occupants  of  the  American  car.  They  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Always  in  the  van  of  those  who  cry  "  Art  for  art's  sake," 
Mr.  Stevenson's  manner  is  easier  to  talk  about  than  his  matter. 
His  subject  is  subservient  to  form.  He  disarms  criticism  by 
criticizing  himself,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept 
his  views  of  life  or  take  many  of  his  aphorisms  seriously.  As 
far  as  subject  goes,  "  The  Lantern  Bearers  "  and  "  A  Chapter 
on  Dreams  "  are  the  most  fascinating,  and  he  has  never  sur- 
passed them  for  interest.  After  the  many  silly  stories  floating 
about  anent  the  moral  purpose  and  genesis  of  Dr.  Jehjll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  latter  essay  may  come  as  a  blow  to  certain 
theorists.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  extraordinary  sketch  "  Ollala,"  which  he  is  inclined 
to  depreciate.  It  is  one  of  his  best  short  stories.  The  young 
gentleman  who  proposed  to  embrace  the  career  of  art,  and  to 
whom  the  tenth  essay  is  addressed,  must  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
as  to  what  his  distinguished  correspondent  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  seldom  successful  when  he  is  moralizing  or 
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giving  ■wholesome  advice.  The  one  mistake  in  this  stimulating 
volume  is  "  A  Christmas  Sermon."  The  sort  of  chapel-round-the- 
comer  Christianity  is  to  most  of  us  highly  distasteful,  and  the 
author  of  "  Across  the  Plains  "  was  the  least  expected  advocate 
of  a  benighted  and  muscular  religiosity.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
wasted  an  incredible  amount  of  time  in  fretting  over  St.  Paul. 
Let  Mr.  Stevenson  profit  by  the  warning.  He  has  been  with 
singular  infelicity  compared  to  the  noisy  Academician  M.  Pierre 
Loti.  But  after  a  perusal  of  "  A  Christmas  Sermon  "  one  almost 
longs  for  the  cucumber-frame  passion  of  Fantdme  d' Orient, 


NOVELS.' 

THE  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  The  Fate  of  Fenella 
is  the  contrast  between  the  mental  attitude  of  twenty-three 
out  of  the  twenty-four  writers  and  the  scheme  of  the  book.  One 
would  have  thought  it  ludicrously  impossible  for  people  who 
continued  their  parables  where  somebody  else  left  off,  and  for 
twenty  pages  or  so  developed  the  tale  in  their  own  way,  to  take 
themselves  so  very  seriously  ;  but  there  is  not  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  any  author  till  we  come  to  the  last — Mr. 
Anstey.  The  editor — who,  in  his  prefatory  note,  labours  under 
the  usual  impression  that  Frankenstein  was  the  monster  made, 
and  not  the  monster-maker — states  expressly  that  there  was  "  no 
collaboration."  We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.  If  the 
twenty-four  had  been  content  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  huge  joke, 
something  might  have  been  made  of  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  lack  of 
humour  is  the  only  amusing  fact  about  the  book. 

The  opening  chapter  is  written  by  Miss  Helen  Mathers,  from 
whom  we  gather  that  Fenella  is  a  young  married  woman  with  a 
little  boy,  and,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  is  living  apart  from  her 
husband.  Lord  Francis  Onslow,  till  one  day  she  casually  meets 
him  on  the  top  of  a  Harrogate  coach.  Of  course  they  secretly 
adore  each  other,  and,  equally  of  course,  take  every  opportunity 
of  making  each  other  madly  jealous,  pour  passer  le  temps,  till 
separation  is  the  only  solution  of  their  matrimonial  quarrels. 
Each  is  a  model  of  beauty,  though  Fenella's  hair  has  a  way  of 
being  red-brown,  gold,  tan  colour,  or  chestnut,  all  in  succession, 
without  any  dye  being  hinted  at.  She  is  fond  of  coaching,  and 
shows  "  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  soft  mass  of  whiteness  above 
silken  hose,"  as  she  swings  herself  up  to  the  perch,  where 
her  husband  unexpectedly  joins  her.  The  pair  converse  quite 
amicably,  and  she  informs  him  that  there  are  only  "two 
things  that  give  her  real  fits,  humbug  and  vulgarity,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that,  in  consequence  of  taking  sulphur  baths, 
she  "  regularly  sneezes  sulphur,"  and  has  "  got  quite  pally  "  with 
a  barrister  in  the  hotel.  The  barrister's  sister,  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  near  Harrogate,  and  declines  all  her  brother's  entreaties 
to  mix  herself  up  with  Lady  Francis  Onslow's  affairs,  is  the  only 
sensible  and  sympathetic  person  in  the  book,  and  we  are  heartily 
grateful  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  for  the  short  breathing  space  her 
society  affords.  We  cannot,  however,  congratulate  Miss  Crom- 
melin  on  the  inspiration  that  suggested  the  very  unpleasant  chapter 
called  "  Complications."  She  is  not  responsible  for  having  brought 
Lord  Francis's  quondam  mistress,  Mme.  de  Vigny,  to  Harrogate, 
but  she  need  not  have  introduced  both  her  and  Lord  Francis  to  the 
hotel  dinner-table,  and  seated  them  opposite  Fenella  and  her  admirer, 
Count  de  Miirger,  for  whom  in  bravado  Fenella  had  telegraphed. 
They  all  talk  at  each  other  during  dinner  in  a  way  that  must 
have  been  most  unpleasant  for  the  other  guests,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  manager  did  not  receive  a  memorial  next  morn- 
ing, begging  that  those  low  and  vulgar  people  might  be  forced  to 
leave  the  house.  "  Rita  "  hurries  events  to  their  natural  conclu- 
sion, by  causing  a  prompt  reaction  in  the  hearts  of  the  husband 
and  wife — a  reaction  which  makes  Lord  Francis  write  a  letter  of 
repentance  to  Fenella,  which  he  steals  out  to  slip  under  her  door. 
His  impulse  is  checked  by  seeing  Count  de  Miirger  walk  calmly 
into  the  room.  Then  a  fit  of  somnambulism  comes  over  Lord 
Francis,  and,  not  knowing  what  he  does,  he  kills  the  Count, 
leaves  the  hotel,  and  goes  abroad,  without  having  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  what  has  happened.  This  strains  the  reader's 
credulity  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  too  much  when  Mr.  Hatton  asks 
us  to  believe  that  the  Count,  who  has  previously  been  described 
as  the  military  attache  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  "  had  won  his 
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position  in  society,  such  as  it  was,  by  the  meanest  arts."  Any 
statement  of  all  the  amazing  ones  in  the  book  would  be  easier  to 
accept  than  this  about  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  nation  in 
the  world.  To  screen  her  husband,  whom  nobody  suspects, 
Fenella  takes  upon  herself  his  crime,  and,  though  she  pleads 
guilty,  is  acquitted  by  a  verdict  of  "  Justifiable  Homicide  "  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  she  was  defending  her  honour.  Of 
course  it  is  the  "  pally  "  barrister  that  conducts  her  case,  and 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  how  deeply  he  loves  her,  and  how 
much  he  thought  her  wronged,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that,  after 
her  acquittal,  he  should  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  her.  After 
this  the  story  consists  of  breathless  hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the 
English  Channel  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  some  one  is  always 
vainly  seeking  somebody  else.  Mme.  de  Vigny  is  still  the  Evil 
Genius  of  the  Onslow  family,  for  her  hatred  is  revived  by 
Frank  Onslow's  letter  to  his  wife  falling  into  her  hands,  and  by 
finding  herself  mentioned  in  terms  anything  but  complimentary. 
This  is  the  letter  that  Lord  Francis  had  written  to  his  wife  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.  He  had  addressed  her  by  her  pet  name, 
"  Mrs.  Right,"  signing  himself  "  Frank  Doggie,  as  men  usually 
do,"  he  remarks  in  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  "  Doggie  "  appears  to  be 
Fenella's  term  of  endearment  for  her  husband.  Still,  if  this  is  a 
usual  signature,  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  not  met  with  more 
frequently.  Lord  Francis  continually  falls  into  hypnotic  trances, 
during  which  singular  adventures  befall  him.  The  agony  is  piled 
up  as  the  story  proceeds,  and  finally  ends  with  a  tremendous 
burst  of  fireworks  in  Guernsey,  when  he  exclaims  "Mrs.  Right  " 
and  she  responds  with  "  Frank  Doggie,"  and  they  fall  into  each 
other's  arms.  Perhaps  the  novel  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  written,  but  it  bears  marks  of  haste 
and  lack  of  reflection,  while  the  parts  do  not  always  fit  even  as 
well  as  they  might.  Occasionally  there  is  evidence  that  the 
preceding  chapters  have  not  been  carefully  studied,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  Mr.  Dowling  observes — vol.  iii.  p.  128 — that  Lord 
Francis's  "  murder  trial  had  made  himself  notorious,"  whereas 
Lord  Francis  had  never  been  tried  for  murder  at  all,  for  the  good 
reason  that  no  one  knew  he  had  committed  murder,  except  his  wife. 
The  best  written  and  most  successful  chapters  are  those  by  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Mr.  Philips,  and  Mr.  Anstey;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  vulgar  and  silly,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure  even 
as  a  tour  de  force. 

St.  Michael's  Eve  is  the  history  of  two  people  who  "  loved  and 
lost"  each  other,  because  the  man  was  a  victim  to  "honest 
doubt,"  and  the  woman  would  only  marry  a  believer.  It  is  appa- 
rently a  first  effort,  and  is  in  no  way  better  or  worse  than  most  of 
its  class.  Conventionality  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  book, 
and  the  reader  feels  as  he  turns  the  pages  that  the  characters, 
descriptions,  and  plot  are  all  familiar  to  him.  The  young  man 
who  writes  articles  for  the  Tiventieth  Century,  the  golden-haired 
vicar's  daughter,  the  raven-locked  wealthy  widow  who  sticks  at 
nothing  to  get  what  she  wants — do  we  know  our  best  friends 
better  than  we  know  these  ?  Then  there  are  the  country-house 
parties  and  river  parties,  with  pages  devoted  to  the  people  who 
constitute  them,  though  they  are  destined  to  play  no  part  in  thu 
book.  It  is  not  badly  done,  but  it  has  all  been  done  so  often 
that  the  operation  seems  hardly  worth  repeating.  The  author, 
too,  is  not  always  consistent ;  for,  whereas  in  vol.  ii.,  chapter  7, 
when  Lily  Doscawen  tells  Geoffrey  Darell  that,  although  she 
loves  him  dearly,  she  cannot  marry  any  man  who  does  not  hold 
the  faith  as  it  is  in  her,  not  a  word  is  said  on  his  part  about 
jealousy  of  any  living  being,  yet  three  years  after,  when  they 
meet  again,  she  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  he  a  married  man,  Darell 
informs  her  that  "  he  was  beside  himself  with  jealous  rage  "  of  an 
officer  who  had  been  staying  in  the  house  with  them.  The  sense 
of  humour  might  have  preserved  Miss  De  Winton  from  many  pit- 
falls, but  unluckily  no  traces  of  it  are  visible.  How  else  could 
she  talk  of  "  that  virgin  heart"  (vol.  ii.  p.  159)  or  remark  (vol.  ii. 
p.  82)  that  "It  was  Lilian's  first  ball.  Very  beautiful  she 
looked  in  her  simple  white  dress — nay,  not  simple,  since  it 
was  in  fact  a  work  of  art  by  Lady  Windermere's  own 
Bond  Street  milliner— her  only  ornament  being  a  string  of 
pearls  round  her  shapely  throat"?  Her  view  of  journalism 
is  also  harsh  and  misleading.  « It  is  not  only  in  Whitechapel 
that  'sweating'  is  practised,"  she  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  179);  "the 
sweating  in  '  Grub  Street '  is  more  piteous  still,  and  often  the 
great  man  who  signs  his  name  to  the  article  which  another  has 
written,  or  the  eminent  philanthropist  who,  from  his  place  in 
Parliament  or  elsewhere,  delivers  the  impassioned  oration  which 
the  genius  of  another  has  put  into  his  mouth,  are  the  cruellest 
sweaters  of  them  all."  Why  should  a  man  of  genius  do  anything 
so  foolish  as  to  let  somebody  else  sign  his  article  ?  if,  indeed,  the 
article  has  any  signature  at  all,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in 
English  journalism.  And  in  journalism,  if  in  any  profession,  a 
"  man  of  genius  "  can  command  his  price,  and  would  think  twice 
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before  he  allowed  somebody  else  to  appropriate  it.  But  Miss  De 
AVinton  often  gives  her  reader  the  impression  that  she  is  trying 
to  lash  herself  into  indignation  over  certain  social  topics,  without 
any  very  definite  facts  upon  which  to  base  her  assumptions. 

Mr.  Conan  Doyle  has  been  recently  amusing  himself  in  The 
Doings  of  Raffles  Haw  with  the  fascinating  problem  of  suc- 
cessful alchemy,  combined  with  material  glories  (the  outcome  of 
the  discovery)  which  are  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  But  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  make  his  story  either  a  fairy  tale  or  a  reality  ;  it 
is  at  once  too  much  and  too  little  of  both.  The  practical  mind 
has  a  thousand  objections  to  ofler — chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
burglars — against  the  enormous  sums  that  were  daily  being  coined, 
if  that  is  the  right  word  to  use,  in  Mr.  Raffles  Haw's  laboratory ; 
while  the  idealist  does  not  care  a  jot  about  canals  to  connect 
Beyrout  and  the  Euphrates,  or  schemes  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt.  As  there  are  certain  subjects  in  art  that  every 
painter  feels  himself  impelled  to  paint,  so  there  are  certain  sub- 
jects in  fiction  that  every  novelist  of  adventure  feels  himself  bound 
to  touch.  Alchemy  is  perhaps  one  of  them,  and  now  that  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  paid  his  toll,  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  one  of 
the  historical  tales  he  can  write  so  well. 

There  are  very  few  English  people  who  can  write  a  good  detec- 
tive story,  and  Miss  B.  Walsh,  author  of  Throvgh  Deep  Wafers, 
is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  A  man  is  murdered  in  Richmond 
Park,  and  the  owner  of  a  gold-headed  stick  with  a  knife  con- 
cealed, which  is  found  near  the  spot,  is  at  once  arrested  for 
murder.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  turns  out  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  maiTied  to  the  murdered  man's  sister — in  fact, 
ivas  married  to  her  ;  for,  though  on  the  word  of  her  brother  he  had 
believed  her  dead  and  had  wedded  Another,  she  is  really  very 
much  alive  indeed.  The  moral  of  the  story  should  be  "  More 
haste,  worse  speed,"  for  every  one  comes  to  harm  through  their 
impulsive  proceedings.  Arthur  Ilillyer  should  have  seen  for  him- 
self his  wife's  death  certificate.  Mrs.  Coverly  should  have  waited 
before  she  ran  away  to  discover  what  charges  were  to  be  brought 
against  her.  Hugh  Borthwick  should  not  have  assumed  the  ortice 
of  amateur  detective  without  consulting  his  lawyer ;  and  Mrs. 
Laplage  should  not  have  murdered  her  husband  without  ascer- 
taining whether  the  letters  in  his  pocket  referred  to  a  new  or 
old  love  afi'air.  Style  is  not  Miss  B.  Walsh's  strong  point,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  example  (p.  148)  : — 

'  The  eldest  son  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  who  had 
died  two  years  before,  leaving  him  his  own  master,  having 
been  adored  all  his  life  by  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  united 
in  considering  him  everything  that  was  perfect,  all  difficulties 
had  been  smoothed  out  of  his  way,  and  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  had  passed  with  scarcely  a  cloud  to  sully  their 
brightness.' 

In  Roshy  Village  is  a  harmless  little  story  about  a  seaside 
village,  probably  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  about  it  in  any  way,  except  a  little  boy  of  six 
years  old,  whose  sentiments  and  language  would  do  credit  to  a 
village  prodigy  thrice  his  age.  "  We'll  be  awful  sad  when  you're 
gone,  Miss,"  he  says  to  the  Doctor's  daughter  on  hearing  of  her 
engagement ;  "  we  don't  know  wot  to  do  wi'out  you,  but  we're 
just  glad  now  'cause  you  are."  When  the  young  lady's  lover 
shows  signs  of  defection  some  weeks  later,  this  same  infant  in- 
quires anxiously  "  in  his  childish  innocence  whether  it  was  true 
that  Mr.  Dale  was  a  flirt.  And  what  was  a  'flirt?'"  Un- 
luckily it  was  true ;  but  in  the  end  everything  happens  for  the 
best  and  all  the  characters  are  made  happy. 

Could  anything  be  more  stupid  than  the  idea  of  a  man  telling 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  in  a  broad 
brogue,  with  perpetual  allusions  to  steamboats,  trains,  constabulary 
— even  margarine — as  if  they  were  in  common  use  at  the  time  ? 
Yet  this  is  F.  M.  Allen's  notion  of  humour  in  Green  as  Grass. 


A  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WOI*vLD.* 

CASTLE  HILL  is  not  improbably  a  nam  de  guerre.  The 
writer  who  describes  the  trip  is,  it  would  seem,  a  young 
lady,  and  has  high  principles  with  but  a  limited  capacity  for 
narrating  adventures.  Mr.  Hill,  as  we  must  call  the  author, 
begins  by  showing  that  in  "  the  long  ago  "  a  gentleman  was  not 
supposed  to  have  completed  his  education  till  he  had  made  "  the 
grand  tour,"  and  that  at  the  present  day  people  thus  situated  go 
round  the  world.  He  then  suggests  rather  abruptly  that  he 
should  "  return  to  his  story."  As  no  story  has  been  begun, 
this  is  at  first  sight  puzzling ;  but  it  is  probably  intended 
only  for  a  kind  of  introduction.    Mr.  Russell  in  his  study  is 
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then  revealed,  as  well  as  "  a  bright  happy  looking  girl  of 
fourteen,"  whose  name  is  Mary,  and  who  is  the  heroine  of 
the  subsequent  adventures.  Mr.  Russell  and  Mary  start  for 
America,  with  a  mixed  company,  "  natives  of  most  of  the 
European  countries,*'  and  conversing  in  divers  languages.  "I 
have  heard  it  said,"  remarks  Mr.  Hill,  "  that  the  best  plan  on 
similar  occasions  is  to  listen  in  one  language  and  speak  in  another." 
No  explanation  is  afforded  us  of  this  enigmatical  precept.  New 
York  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  the  travellers  as  it  did  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  though  it  reminded  them  of  Liverpool.  They 
set  ofl'  for  California.  "  They  considered  that  the  great  drawback 
to  San  Francisco  was  the  number  of  invalids  you  meet  in  the 
streets."  The  Russells  visited  a  ranch,  where  Mary  saw  a  hum- 
ming-bird. In  another  ranch  "  a  varandah  or  piazzia  surrounded 
the  house."  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  frightened.  Returning 
to  San  Francisco  they  took  shipping  for  Tahiti,  going  thence  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  saw  the  volcano  of  Mauna  Roa,  "a 
stupendous  sight."  After  a  short  stay  in  Fiji  they  sailed  for  New 
Zealand,  rescuing  on  their  way  two  little  boys  in  a  canoe,  who  were 
maniffstly  intended  for  the  consumption  of  a  cannibal.  At  Auck- 
land they  landed  and  went  into  the  interior  in  a  waggon  drawn  by 
six  oxen,  a  mule,  and  a  donkey.  At  Allendale  they  meet  a 
gentleman  named  Curtis,  of  whom  they  receive  a  singular  account. 
He  was,  "  in  reality,  a  nobleman,  whose  father,  by  the  death  of 
a  relative,  had  inherited  the  earldom  of  and  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  title."  Mr.  Curtis  preferred  New  Zealand  to  living 
"  at  home  in  England  as  a  poor  nobleman."  Then  follows  a 
description  of  Lake  Tarawera,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
"  Otuka  Purangi  terraces  were  very  neatly  formed." 

Proceeding  to  Sydney,  they  were  met  by  a  family  of  cousins, 
and  passed  Christmas  Day  with  a  picnic  party  in  the  bush,  where 
they  encountered  "  a  very  zealous  clergyman  "  who  had  ridden 
twenty  miles  that  morning  to  hold  service  in  a  barn,  blowing  a 
horn  as  he  went  to  attract  a  congregation.  At  a  subsequent 
dinner-party  there  was  one  singular  toast — "  Our  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen."  They  then  went  to  visit  a  squatter  named 
O'Donahue,  and  Mrs.  O'Donahue  informed  Mary  that  she  had 
made  a  runaway  match  with  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  and 
seemed  surprised  to  find  herself  very  unhappy.  To  this  confes- 
sion Mary  very  properly  rejoined  that  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  marry  and  leave  "her  kind,  indulgent  father,"  and  Mrs. 
O'Donahue  does  not  retort  that  a  fascinating  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  had  not  yet  dawned  on  her  horizon.  So  people  miss 
their  opportunities. 

Next  the  Russells  sought  the  hospitable  shores  of  Tasmania, 
where  they  fell  in  with  more  Irish,  and  were  waited  on  by  an 
orphan  girl  from  Devonshire,  whose  assiduity  they  remunerated 
with  a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  account  of  farming  in  Tas- 
mania is  very  attractive  ;  but  the  sheep  "had  been  much  worried 
during  the  night  by  a  species  of  wild  cat,  which  killed  some  of 
the  lambs."  This  "  wild  cat "  was,  no  doubt,  that  singular 
marsupial,  the  Tasmanian  Devil.  A  good  account  of  this  very 
interesting  animal  is  not  readily  accessible.  A  living  specimen 
is,  or  was  lately,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Adelaide. 

The  travellers  next  went  to  Mauritius,  and  thence  along 
the  Madagascar  coast  to  the  Cape,  where  they  visited  the 
Governor  at  Wynberg.  Cape  Town  itself  did  not  greatly 
attract  them.  Here  we  have  the  sad  tale  of  one  who  "  was 
not  married,  but  was  engaged  to  a  lady  who  was  coming  out  to 
the  Cape  from  England  accompanied  by  his  sister."  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  On  the  voyage  the  young  lady  flirted  with  one 
of  the  passengers,  "and  on  landing  coolly  jilted  'the  other,' 
although  his  house  was  all  prepared  for  her  reception  at  a  heavy 
expense,  and  everything  arranged  for  the  wedding."  St.  Helena 
was  the  travellers'  next  destination.  Here  they  admired  the 
scenery,  including  Lot,  Lot's  Wife,  and  the  Chimney,  as  well  as 
Diana's  Peak,  2,700  feet  high.  St.  Helena,  we  learn,  "is  mostly 
famous  for  being  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  I.  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo."  They  encounter  some  rough  weather  before  they 
make  Ascension,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  when  they  were 
threatened  by  a  water-spout,  Mary  has  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing her  religious  sentiments.  At  Ascension  they  find  Susan, 
who  had  been  under-nursemaid  to  the  Russell  family  before 
Mary  was  born.  Susan  had  married  a  soldier  "  whose  Christian 
name  was  John,"  as  Hood  says  of  another  person,  and  was  anxious 
to  return  home,  an  object  in  which  she  was  ultimately  successful. 
The  Russells  spent  a  lively  week  at  Ascension — an  unusual 
experience,  we  fancy.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Teneriffe,  and 
thence  to  Gibraltar,  and  came  home,  finally,  in  a  man-of-war, 
saying  to  each  other,  "  We  have  seen  much  that  is  wonderful, 
grand,  and  curious  in  Nature,  and  met  with  great  kindness  from 
friends,  also  from  strangers."  Then  follows  an  appropriate  prose 
doxology,  and  the  book,  from  which  much  innocent  amusement 
may  be  derived,  comes  to  an  end. 
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POLITICS  AND  PEN  PICTURES.' 

THE  domestic  politics  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  episode  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  events  which 
led  to  it,  are  not  very  interesting  to  English  readers.  But  Mr. 
Hilliard,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  has  held  diplomatic 
appointments  in  Europe,  and,  though  a  typical  American  poli- 
tician, he  is  much  of  a  cosmopolitan.  In  the  course  of  half  a 
century  of  active  public  life  he  has  made  acquaintance,  more  or 
less  close,  with  almost  every  distinguished  American.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  is  born  to  be  popular ;  and,  although  we  re- 
member, of  course,  that  he  is  writing  his  own  memoirs,  they  give 
us  a  very  favourable  impression  of  him.  He  is  certainly  not 
prejudiced  or  narrow-minded  ;  though  he  clings  to  his  own  con- 
victions, he  is  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  point  of  not  letting  public  differences  interfere 
with  private  friendships.  He  lilses  a  good  stand-up  fight  on  the 
platform,  and  refuses  to  put  on  the  gloves  and  sink  personal 
questions.  But  he  is  all  for  the  hard  hitting  being  above 
the  belt,  and  is  ready  to  shake  hands  when  the  battle  is 
over.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  genial  man,  and  an 
optimist  in  his  judgments  of  character.  He  has  hardly  a 
rough  word  to  say  of  any  one,  and  perhaps  we  should  have 
more  faith  in  the  portraits  which  he  dashes  off  with  a 
clever  facility  if  some  of  the  features  were  thrown  more 
deeply  into  shadow.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  earlier  portraits 
especially,  for  which  he  must  have  relied  chiefly  on  a  remarkably 
tenacious  memory,  strike  us  as  very  impressive.  In  1839  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Washington  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  State  of 
Alabama,  when  he  saw  Congress  in  Session.  Webster  was  the 
lion — the  Mirabeau  of  the  Assembly.  As  the  brilliant  author  of 
the  Biglow  Papers  remarks,  "  Dan']  had  a  mind  as  big  as  all  out 
doors " ;  and  Mr.  Hilliard,  in  more  ornate  language,  expresses 
a  similar  sentiment : — "  His  head  was  magnificent,  the  arch  of 
imagination  rising  above  the  brain,  surmounted  by  a  development 
of  veneration  resembling  that  of  the  bust  of  Plato,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government  might  rest  securely  on 
his  broad  shoulders."  Webster  had  a  leonine  air.  His  rival 
CI  ay,  after  whom  the  Nova  Scotia  clockmaker  named  his  famous 
trotti  ng  nag,  had  the  look  of  an  eagle.  "  When  he  rose  to  speak, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  spare  and  vigorous,  his  appearance  was  most 
commanding ;  and  certainly,  with  his  singularly  clear,  sonorous, 
and  musical  voice,  that  rose  and  fell  with  perfect  cadence, 
one  felt  that  never  in  ancient  or  modern  assemblies  had 
a  greater  master  of  popular  thought  and  passion  stood  in 
the  midst  of  men."  The  young  enthusiast  "  piles  it  up  pretty 
tall,"  and  Calhoun  comes  in  for  similar  eulogies.  Hilliard  worked 
indefatigably  as  wirepuller  and  orator  for  the  Old  Whigs,  the 
party  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  Eepublicans,  and 
his  claims  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  office  were  speedily  recognized. 

That  he  felt  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  was  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  his  services  ;  for,  after  declining  the  mission  to  Lisbon, 
he  accepted  that  to  Brussels.  How  he  left  a  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice in  Montgomery  at  a  moment's  notice  is  thoroughly  American, 
though  we  presume  he  left  it  in  competent  hands,  as  it  was 
ready  for  him  afterwards  on  his  retirement  from  office.  The 
Alabama  lawyer,  who  was  launched  at  once  in  the  fashion- 
able society  of  a  European  capital,  expresses  his  gratitude 
with  amusing  naivete  for  the  flattering  attentions  he  received. 
He  must  have  been  a  good  fellow  ;  for  the  Marquis  de 
Kumigny,  tha  Minister  of  France,  forced  the  consigne,  when 
perhaps  natural  timidity  was  keeping  him  at  home,  and  insisted 
on  his  coming  out  to  be  presented  everywhere.  He  naturally 
went  in  for  touring  among  picturesque  scenery  and  visits  to  his- 
torical scenes,  and  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  American  of  well- 
regulated  speech  and  sedentary  habits  are  unconsciously  enter- 
taining. Giving  a  spirited  and  candid  account  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  quoting  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  high-falutin'  rhap- 
sodies, we  remark  that  he  omits  the  expression  "  il  genait  Dieu," 
which  savours  too  strongly  of  blasphemy.  Going  up  the  Rhine,  he 
talks  of  the  formidable  ascents  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  theKonigsthal 
at  Heidelberg,  as  the  founders  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  were 
sufficiently  generous  of  sensations,  spoke  of  the  Juugfrau.  But 
we  are  glad  to  know  that,  though  he  "  scaled  the  difficult  sides 
with  labour,"  he  was  fully  rewarded  by  the  view. 

Back  in  America,  it  was  a  change  from  the  quiet  social  plea- 
sures of  Brussels  to  the  turmoil  of  fiercely  contested  Presidential 
elections.  The  Mexicans  were  to  be  fully  avenged  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  the  war  which  was  to  dislocate  and  devastate 
the  United  States.  Hilliard  was  a  Southerner  of  broad  views,  but 
strongly  attached  to  the  great  Southern  "  institution."  He  had  no 
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desire  to  see  slavery  extended  beyond  the  line  that  was  indicated' 
by  Providence  and  climate  ;  but  he  maintained  that  slave- 
holding  was  the  corner-stone  of  Southern  State  rights,  and 
that  in  internal  legislation,  free  action  was  solemnly  guaranteed' 
by  the  constitution.  They  had  the  right  by  the  National 
Charter  of  their  freedom  to  recover  their  runaway  goods,  and 
when  Lincoln  finally  issued  his  proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, it  was  a  high-handed  and  unjustifiable  coup  d'itat.  For 
Hilliard  knew  the  nigger  well,  and  regarded  the  situation  as  a 
patriot  and  a  practical  man.  He  foresaw  the  embarrassments 
which  Emancipation  would  bring  in  the  shape  of  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  a  population  addicted  to  sensuality  and  idleness. 
He  was  returned  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  in  1845,  and  when  he 
took  his  seat  we  have  another  series  of  the  portraits  of  the  men 
who  were  to  figure  most  prominently  in  the  great  struggle  which' 
was  impending.  Stephens,  who  was  to  be  Vice-President  of  the 
South,  was  the  impersonation  of  intellect;  and  although 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  Hilliard's  opinion,  should  have  rather  taken  a 
back  seat,  nevertheless  he  "  had  a  look  of  culture  and  refinement 
which  made  a  favourable  impression  from  the  first."  As  for 
Andrew  Johnson,  "his  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  to  observe 
everything,  had  a  kindly  but  yet  sinister  look,  displaying  a 
lurking  distrust ;  but  his  head  was  good  and  his  aspect  reso- 
lute." Hilliard,  who  always  took  care  to  be  well  posted 
up  in  his  subjects,  made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  Oregon 
Boundary.  Not  unnaturally  he  is  rather  fond  of  reporting  at 
length  his  own  orations,  which  are  rich  in  classical  allusion  and 
somewhat  high-flown  metaphor.  On  this  occasion  he  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  venerable  Adams,  who  declared  emphatically 
that  he  had  settled  the  question.  So  it  is  in  somewhat  Homeric 
vein  that  he  makes  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  glories  of  the 
Mexican  war.  The  material  of  the  Mexican  army  was  miser- 
able ;  the  old  Spanish  fortresses  had  been  falling  into  decay,  and 
the  batteries  were  mounted  with  antiquated  and  honeycombed 
guns.  As  for  the  American  volunteers,  there  was  no  denying 
their  pluck  or  dash,  but  they  were  sadly  lacking  in  discipline. 
Their  neglect  of  common  precautions  would  have  challenged 
disaster  had  the  enemy  been  in  any  degree  less  contemptible. 
Mexico,  in  exchange  for  15,000,000  dollars,  ceded  the  great 
harbour  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  goldfields  of  California ;  and 
the  campaign  carried  General  Taylor  to  the  White  House,  and 
cost  the  conquerors  ultimately  incalculable  blood  and  treasure. 

The  action  of  the  new  party  of  "  Free  Soil  Zealots"  precipi- 
tated the  Secession.  The  Southerners,  who  felt  that  their  future 
and  fortunes  were  at  stake,  were  seriously  alarmed.  Yet  there 
was  a  split  in  the  camp  of  the  Southern  patriots.  Some,  like 
Hilliard,  urged  that  all  the  resources  of  constitutional  defence 
should  be  exhausted  before  burning  their  boats  and  resorting  to 
more  decisive  measures.  Others — and  they  were  the  great  majo- 
rity— took  what  seems  to  have  been  the  more  practical  view. 
They  argued  that  audacity  and  resolution  were  true  wisdom ;  nor 
could  they  have  foreseen  at  the  time  that  a  consolidated  and  har- 
monious North  would  have  submitted  enthusiastically  to  unpre- 
cedented sacrifices,  and  called  overwhelming  forces  into  existence. 
The  indirect  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  gave  an  immense 
impulse  to  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  thenceforth  the  extirpation 
of  slavery  became  the  chief  plank  in  the  Republican  platform.. 
Men  like  Hilliard  waxed  eloquent  on  the  other  side;  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  with  what  sublime  conscientiousness  they 
prepared  for  the  coming  battle.  Hilliard  denounced  the  humani- 
tarian doctrines  as  being  as  shallow  as  they  were  dangerous, 
and  he  went  on : — "  To  God's  Providence  this  great  interest 
(slavery)  must  be  committed.  He  sees  the  march  of  nations ; 
He  alone  can  guide  our  steps  ;  and  it  is  stupendous  folly 
as  well  as  audacity  for  our  brethren  of  the  North  to  pass  away 
from  the  lines  of  their  own  social  system  in  the  vain  hope  of 
reforming  ours."  In  January,  1 861,  Alabama  voted  itself  out  of 
the  Union  by  a  great  majority  of  the  State  Convention.  Hilliard- 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  minority;  but  he  merely  objected  to 
the  movement  as  being  premature  and  destructive  of  the  linger- 
ing hope  of  a  compromise.  The  vote  once  passed,  he  soon  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  war  party,  and  accepted  an  important  mission- 
to  Tennessee,  to  sway  that  important  State  to  secession. 
The  success  of  the  mission  was  afterwards  a  stumbling  block 
to  his  promptly  suing  out  letters  of  pardon  ;  but  he  had  no- 
reason  to  complain  of  President  Johnson's  severity,  and  might 
congratulate  himself  on  being  well  out  of  an  awkward  scrape. 
Not  unnaturally,  however,  he  bitterly  condemns  the  President's 
policy  towards  the  South.  Johnson,  he  thinks,  though  a  shrewd 
man,  was  no  great  statesman.  Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished" 
Confederate  States  as  conquered  provinces,  the  existing  Govern- 
ments should  have  been  recognized,  and  their  representatives, 
admitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
much  out  of  the  way  since  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded.  We  do-- 
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do  not  say  he  is  ■wrong  in  approving  the  policy  of  almost  senti- 
mental generosity,  but  we  doubt  greatly  whether  even  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  he  survived,  would  have  found  it  practicable  in  the 
state  of  the  Northern  temper. 


Ali  EXHIBITION  EECORD.* 

THE  remarkable  exhibitions  at  Earl's  Court  in  1887-91  sug- 
gested and  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  R.  AYbitley  were  certainly 
deserving  of  the  commemorative  record  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Charles  Lowe  has  treated  the  subject  concisely,  yet  fully.  He 
describes  the  development  of  Mr.  Whitley's  idea  from  the  stand- 
point of  organization,  and  he  presents  the  achievement  itself  as  a 
•whole,  and  in  detail,  by  statistics  and  descriptively,  in  an  effective 
fashion.  The  Miltonic  legend  on  the  cover  of  his  book  reminds 
ius  that,  if,  like  Peace,  Mr.  "Whitley  has  his  victories,  it  was 
nothing  less  than  good  hard  fighting  that  gained  them.  It  was 
not  "  Roses,  roses  all  the  way  "  with  him,  but  often  as  spiney  as  an 
Australian  desert.  His  existence  was  something  of  a  prolonged 
liattle,  in  which  the  forces  that  were  to  be  withstood  were  not 
always  before  him,  but  lay  in  ambush,  as  in  primitive  warfare. 
The  curious  reader  will  find  much  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  should  instruct  him  in  the  difficulties  of  working 
an  unofficial  exhibition.  Mr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Lowe,  of  course, 
show  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  So  do  all  conjurers,  whether 
the  matter  in  band  be  the  production  of  a  "  magic  portfolio  " 
•or  the  transformation  of  a  market-garden  at  Kensington  into 
halls  of  dazzling  light.  But  when  all  is  explained  and  set  forth, 
there  is  still  room  for  the  pleasing  exercise  of  wonderment. 
During  the  organization  of  the  American  Exhibition  Mr.  Whitley 
was  compelled,  we  are  told,  to  read  27,000  letters,  "  most  of  which 
had  to  be  answered."  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  this  Exhibition 
were  completed  and  open  in  the  space  of  four  months,  during 
which  period  Mr.  Whitley  had  to  play  many  parts — "navvy, 
•clerk,  host,  cicerone  by  turns,  and  occasionally  found  myself  fast 
asleep,  from  sheer  fatigue,  as  1  stood."  Isow  that  Buffalo  Bill  is 
once  more  on  the  happy  hunting-ground,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
3Ir.  Lowe's  account  of  Mr.  Whitley's  first  meeting  with  the 
"  Wild  West "  at  Washington,  and  his  engngement  of  that 
popular  fpeciucle  for  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  I\o  one,  we 
imagine,  would  have  regretted  the  substitution  of  this  thrilling 
and  novel  show  for  the  manufacturing  exhibits  and  model  of  the 
town  of  Pullman  which  were  promised  to  Mr.  AVhitley  during 
his  organizing  tour  in  the  United  States  with  Mr.  "Vincent  Applin. 
jBut  in  promptly  remedying  unexpected  defections  the  organizer 
of  exhibitions  never  seems  to  have  failed.  Patience  and  energy 
is  the  receipt  given  for  the  making  of  an  exhibition.  It  is  a 
simple  prescription,  apparently,  and  the  full  significance  of  its 
■composition  is  fairly  revealed  in  Mr.  Lowe's  history.  It  might 
'be  thought  by  the  casual  person  that  one  exhibition  makes  many, 
and  that,  having  succeeded  with  the  American,  the  burden  of  Mr. 
W'hitley  was  sensibly  alleviated,  as  he  undertook  the  Italian,  the 
French,  and  the  German  Exhibitions.  But  the  history  of  the  last 
•of  the  series  proves  that  the  calls  upon  the  organizer's  courage, 
-energy,  and  perseverance  were  rather  more  strenuous  than  pre- 
viously. Mr.  Lowe's  volume  is  well  illustrated  throughout,  and 
as  altogether  a  capital  memorial  of  the  enterprise  it  records. 


THE  AMERICAN  RACE.f 

DR.  BRINTON'S  new  manual  on  the  American  Race  is  founded 
on  a  linguistic  classification  of  the  tribes,  and  mainly  on  the 
morphology  of  their  languages.  It  is  but  a  brief  work  for  so  vast 
a  topic,  and  is  mainly  useful  as  a  kind  of  shorthand  statement 
and  compendium.  Dr.  Brinton  does  not  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans came  from  Asia  either  in  storm-tossed  junks  or  across 
Behring  Strait.  Man  was  in  America  in  the  early  Glacial  and 
Post-glacial  periods ;  when  the  reindeer  was  at  home  in  Kentucky, 
when  the  giant  sloth  browsed  on  the  Upper  Ohio.  The  oldest 
Jjnown  human  depesits  are  in  the  Columbian  gravel,  formed 
probably  in  the  height  of  the  first  Glacial  period.  Hence 
come  rude  stone  instruments.  In  the  loess  of  the  second 
Glacial  epoch  flint  arrow-heads  were  found  under  the  vertebra 
of  an  elephant.  Many  implements  are  discovered  in  the  gravel 
of  the  latest  Glacial  epoch.  Man  was  there  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  Quaternary  age.  But,  following  Mr.  Darwin's  romantic 
opinion  that  we  came  all  from  monkeys  of  the  old  world,  Dr. 

*  Four  Nathmal  Exliihitinns  in  London,  and  their  Organizer.  By  Charles 
Lowe,  M.A.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1892. 
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Brinton  holds  that  man  was  not  an  indigenous  product  of 
America.  Till  after  the  Post-glacial  epoch  the  North  Atlantic 
was  solid  land  and  early  man  walked  across. 

This,  all  this  was  in  the  olden 
Times,  long  ago ! 

Man  probably  first  settled  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "  be- 
tween the  receding  wall  of  he  continental  ice-sheet  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  he  differentiated  himself  into  an  inde- 
pendent race,  and  even  that  was  not  in  recent  days.  The  oldest 
skulls  of  the  last  Glacial  period  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Indians  of  the  present  day."  Dr.  Brinton  does  not  dally  with 
the  Twainian  hypothesis  that  early  man  used  the  glaciers  as  a 
means  of  conveyance.  He  is  content  to  hold  that,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  the  Red  Man  was  pretty  much  the  Red  Man 
of  Cooper  and  Buffalo  Bill.  He  had  the  same  facial  form  and 
the  same  racial  traits,  and  "  Injuns  is  pison  wherever  met."  He 
is  higher  than  the  Australian,  Polynesian,  or  African,  "  but  does 
not  equal  the  Asian."  In  art  he  comes  next  to  the  whites. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  never  did  anything  so  fine  as  a  basalt  head 
of  an  Aztec  priestess.  There  is  no  trace  of  foreign  influence  nor 
instruction.  On  all  these  points  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  differs,  we 
believe,  from  Dr.  Brinton,  and  in  the  Mexican  Calendar  and 
various  works  of  art  sees  probable  touches  of  Asian  influence. 

Dr.  Brinton  thinks  that  the  wild  and  the  civilized  races  of 
America  are  all  of  one  stock.  "  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Algonkins  of  the  Eastern  United  States  were  not  far  apart,  if  we 
overlook  the  objective  art  of  architecture  and  one  or  two  inven- 
tions." Here  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Brinton.  If  we  can 
believe  Sahagun,  Bernal  Diaz,  and  the  conquerors  generally,  the 
Aztecs  were  on  a  grade  of  culture  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the 
Algonkins,  infinitely  more  permanent,  better  organized,  more 
wealthy,  and  more  ingenious.  The  Spaniards  were  frankly 
astonished  by  the  splendours  of  the  civilization  they  encountered, 
nor  have  we  often  seen  so  weak  an  argument  as  that  of  Mr. 
Morgan  in  The  Fable  of  Montezuma.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
Aztec,  or  Inca,  or  Maya  civilization  may  have  developed  out  of  con- 
ditions like  those  of  the  Algonkins,  just  as  our  own  civilization 
has  been  evolved  out  of  conditions  very  similar.  But  the  Aztecs 
were  as  superior  to  the  Algonkins  as  the  Achwans  may  have  been 
to  some  contemporary  tribe  of  Ltestrygonians  beside  the  Baltic. 
All  may  have  sprung — probably  did  spring — from  the  "  Totemic  " 
stage  ;  but  so  probably  did  we,  for  that  matter.  The  poiition  of 
woman  in  days  of  maternal  kindred  was  far  from  being  totally 
subordinate  in  America  or  anywhere  else.  "  Their  lives  were 
rated  at  equal  or  greater  value  than  a  man's";  they  were  heard 
in  the  council ;  they  might  become  chiefs.  There  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  tribes.  It 
was  a  question  of  degree.  Here  the  difference  between  Iroquois 
and  Aztecs  was  not  so  very  great.  The  great  misfortune  of 
America,  as  J.  G.  Miiller  remarked,  was  the  lack  of  animals 
which  could  be  domesticated.  This  checked  their  progress,  and 
even,  perhaps,  hardened  their  characters. 

"  The  American  hog  is  irreclaimable  in  its  love  of  freedom." 
"  Wild  he  may  be,  so  are  our  b'ars ;  rude  he  may  be,  so  are  our 
buffaloes  ;  but  his  proud  boast  to  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor  is 
that  his  bright  home  is  in  the  setting  sun."  Dr.  Biniton  says 
that  America  had  passed  beyond  the  rough  Stone  age,  but  had  not 
reached  that  of  metals,  "i'et  he  remarks,  about  the  Aztecs,  that 
"  many  weapons,  utensils,  and  implements  were  manufactured  of 
this  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  " — bronze.  "  The  Mexicans  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  bronze."  The  Peruvians  had 
bronze  spades  and  hoes  (pp.  51,  131,  212).  This,  with  their 
gold-work  and  their  large  libraries,  lifts  them  high  above 
the  Algonkins.  Many  American  scholars  seem,  at  present, 
inclined  to  depreciate  Aztec  culture.  If  the  potter's 
wheel  had  not  been  invented,  the  Quichua  pottery  is 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  what  can  be  done  without  it.  The 
sculptures  of  Central  America  could  scarcely,  we  imagine,  have 
been  executed  without  metal  implements,  sculptures  not  only  in 
relief,  but  in  the  round.  In  navigation  the  race  was  decidedly 
backward  ;  in  architecture  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  of  the 
mysterious  Tiahuanaco  with  the  neatly  adjusted  Cyclopean 
blocks  show  what  they  could  achieve.  In  brief,  while  we  would 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  American  race, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  higher  grades  of  civilization  were 
more  elevated,  that  a  greater  gulf  existed  between  Mayas,  Aztecs, 
Incas,  Aymaras  on  one  side,  and  Iroquois  on  the  other,  than  Dr. 
Brinton  is  inclined  to  believe.  We  do  not  gather  from 
G-arcilasso  that  the  "Totemic  system  controlled  the  social  life  of 
the  people  "  of  Peru,  except  among  outlying  barbarous  tribes  of 
whom  Garcilasso  speaks  with  contempt.  Whom  can  we  trust 
(with  all  reserve)  if  we  cannot  trust  Garcilasso  ? 
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TWO  COLLECTIONS  OF  ESSAYS.' 

THE  two  books,  or  four  volumes,  before  us  contain  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  work  in  essay,  partly  on  subjects 
which  are  subjects  of  direct  expertise  to  the  particular  writer, 
partly  on  other  subjects  in  which  he  strays  from  his  technical 
subject  to  others  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Caird  is  a  specialist  in 
philosophy  who  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  England ;  Mr.  Mivart 
a  specialist  in  physical  science  who  has  not  many  superiors  any- 
where. But  Mr.  Caird  strays  willingly  in  the  literary  directions 
of  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Mivart  both  in  the  philosophical  direc- 
tions of  science  and  elsewhere  in  many  paths.  This  generous 
unwillingness  to  be  pinfolded  has  produced  profitable  excvirsions 
outside,  as  well  as  agreeable  exercises  within,  the  fold.  Mr. 
Mivart  is  the  more  various  ;  Mr.  Caird,  as  becomes  his  stricter 
and  more  literary  education,  the  more  elegant,  and  perhaps  also 
the  deeper.  Let  us  add — a  base  and  mechanical  consideration, 
but  one  which  must  weigh  with  human  readers — that  his  volumes 
are  much  the  more  comfortable  to  read. 

Both  writers  seem  to  have  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  their 
work  into  exoteric  and  esoteric  volumes  ;  and  both,  with  an  inno- 
cent wile,  have  put  the  more  esoteric  matter  in  the  second.  Mr. 
Caird's  second  volume  consists  of  the  articles  on  "  Cartesianism  " 
and  "  Metaphysic  "  which  he  contributed  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  These  are  both  admirable  of  their 
kind,  but  the  kind  is  a  distinctly  peculiar  one.  We  have  read 
them  ourselves  with  such  interest  that  we  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who  might  read  them  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  discuss.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  presuming  some  such  knowledge,  no 
better  discussion  of  either  matter  in  the  space  has  ever  been  put 
before  the  public ;  but  as  critics  we  are  bound  to  put  the  question 
whether  so  much  knowledge  as  Mr.  Caird  presumes  can  be  fairly 
presumed  in  the  reader  of  an  article  in  an  Encyclopaedia  or  a 
short  essay  in  a  book  ?  If  a  man  has  been  familiar  for  many 
years  with  the  Meditations,  the  Recherche,  and  the  Ethics,  we 
think  we  may  say  with  some  confidence  that  he  will  find  no 
criticism  of  Cartesianism  and  the  great  Cartesians  anywhere 
which  will  freshen  up  his  views  and  clear  their  dark  places  better 
than  this.  If  a  man  has  for  a  good  many  years  taken  an  interest 
in  metaphysics,  he  will  read  Professor  Caird  with  immense  advan- 
tage and  interest.  But,  supposing  him  to  know  little  or  nothing 
of  Cartesianism,  and  little  or  nothing  of  metaphysics,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that — as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  divest  oneself  of 
what  one  knows  and  put  oneself  in  the  state  of  the  ignorant — 
we  should  rather  pity  that  man.  Mr.  Caird  (probably  thinking 
it  overdone)  has  partly  disdained  and  partly  reversed  the  histo- 
rical method.  His  account  of  Cartesianism  is,  as  we  have  said) 
not  so  much  an  account  as  a  criticism ;  his  Metaphysic,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  begins  with  Kant,  and  only  "  throws  back" 
to  Kant's  forerunners.  Reasons,  and  good  reasons,  might  be 
pleaded  for  both  these  things,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  excellence 
of  the  result  for  the  fit  reader  is  absolutely  unquestionable.  But 
for  others  we  are  not  so  sure.  We  can  even  discern,  or  think  we 
discern,  both  in  these  and  in  the  essays  of  the  earlier  volume  a 
sort  of  "  Idol  of  the  Study  "  in  Mr.  Caird's  much  too  obstinate 
and  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  "  modern "  view.  He  some- 
times speaks  as  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  progress.  We  hear 
him  talk  of  "the  modern  spirit."  This  is  curious  enough  in  a 
scholar  of  unsurpassed  competence  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
to  whom  Heraclitus  should  be,  and  indeed  is,  as  familiar  as  Hegel, 
and  Empedocles  as  Darwin. 

No  similar  difiiculty  will  beset  the  general  reader  in  the  essays 
of  the  earlier  volume,  where,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  subject- 
matter  is  familiar  to  him,  and  where  he  will  have  the  benefit  of 
following  Professor  Caird's  luminous  and  erudite  exposition  of  it 
from  an  original  and  interesting  point  of  view.  The  first  essay 
deals  with  "  Dante  in  his  relation  to  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the 
middle  ages,"  and  it  is  followed  by  others  on  "  Goethe  and  Philo- 
sophy," on  "  Rousseau,"  and  on  "  "Wordsworth,"  on  "The  Problem 
of  Philosophy  at  the  Present  Time,"  and  on  "  The  Genius  of 
Carlyle."  This  last  is  the  only  hitherto  unprinted  paper  in  the 
two  volumes,  and  is  an  interesting  and  forcible  plea  against 
temporary  depreciation  of  a  great  writer  and  a  great  thinker.  We 
only  think  that  Professor  Caird  is  a  little  too  apologetic  inhisapology 
for  himself  and  his  own  generation  in  their  attitude  to  Carlyle. 
Tu  contra  audentior  ito  is  the  better  motto  in  these  periods  of 
temporary  eclipse.  And  especially  it  would  be  well  not  to  make 
the  slightest  apology  for  Carlyle's  "  attitude  towards  democracy." 
There  may  come  a  time  when,  through  abnormal  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  for  other  reasons,  matches  will  not  strike,  even 
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ofi"  the  box.  But  we  at  least  shall  not  then  apologize  for  the  man 
who  may  have  suggested  that  matches  are  bad  things  to  build  a 
house  of  if  you  don't  want  it  burnt  down.  So  also  we  are  a  little 
exercised  when  we  find  Mr.  Caird  saying  in  another  essay  that 
"  our  modern  Agnosticism  implies  a  deeper  consciousness  of  th& 
problem  of  human  existence  than  could  possibly  have  been  at- 
tained by  Omar  Khayyam."  Glasgow  must  have  a  little  tarnished 
the  efi'ect  of  Oxford  when  he  could  say  this.  He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  our  modern  showers  wet  us  with  a  deeper  damp 
than  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Deluge. 

There  are  hardly  any  of  these  blemishes — blemishes  due,  perhapsr 
chiefly  to  an  early  taint  of  the  peculiar  form  of"  Liberalism  "  which 
prevailed  thirty  years  ago — in  the  essay  on  Dante,  few  in  those 
on  Goethe,  Rousseau,  and  Wordsworth.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Caird  i& 
much  more  enthusiastic  for  Goethe  than  some  folk  could  ever  suc- 
ceed in  being.  To  them  Goethe  is  an  odd  mixture  of  a  maa 
of  all  but  the  very  first  genius  and  a  Philistine  prig,  and  sucb 
critics  will  not  think  that  Mr.  Caird  distinguishes  the  two 
quite  as  well  as  he  might.  He  is  much  more  valuable  on 
Rousseau  and  Wordsworth ;  he  is  valuable  on  them,  we  think, 
not  at  all  because  we  agree  with  him,  for  our  agreement  is- 
but  partial.  The  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  essays  are 
complete  and  reasoned  views  of  the  subjects  from  points  of 
view  not  commonly  taken  by  students  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
Rousseau  is  the  best  study  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view 
of  its  subject  that  we  know.  Mr.  Caird  is  not  much  taken  with 
Rousseau's  literary  style,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  bribed 
by  his  passion  ;  but  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Contrat  Social  and 
its  fellows  he  is  quite  excellent.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
best  of  these  essays  is  that  which  the  author  has  wisely  put  first — 
the  essay  on  Dante.  The  goodness  of  this  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising, because  Dante's  own  work  is  so  saturated  with  philo- 
sophy that  a  philosopher,  if  only  he  has  some  tincture  of  literature, 
is  sure  to  understand  him  best.  But  what  is  really  interesting, 
and  even  to  some  extent  surprising,  is  the  way  in  which,  by  a 
sort  of  reflex  action,  the  study  of  Dante  has  evolved  in  Mr.  Caird 
considerations  of  poetic  as  well  as  of  philosophical  criticism.  There 
is  more  of  true  "  poetic "  in  this  essay  than  in  reams  of  the 
sesthetic  criticism  with  which  we  have  of  late  years  been  sated 
and  sickened.  The  last  paragraph  is  not  worthy  of  it;  for  here 
the  author  returns  to  that  cant  about  "  dim  light  of  middle  ages,"" 
"  open  day  of  modern  world,"  and  so  forth,  which  we  have 
already  rebuked.  But  we  can  pardon  a  single  page  of  weakness- 
as  against  many  of  strength,  and  the  essay  makes  us  feel  once 
more  a  regret,  which  we  have  felt  before,  that  Mr.  Caird  has  given 
so  little  of  his  attention,  in  published  writings  at  any  rate,  to 
scholastic  philosophy.  He  who  can  write  of  Dante  so  well  could 
hardly  write  ill  about  Aquinas,  and  Aquinas  in  his  turn  would 
have  done  Mr.  Caird  a  power  of  good  in  eradicating  the  tares 
sown  by  "  a  liberal  education,"  and,  not  in  opening,  for  they  are 
opened  already,  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  but  in  fully  and  cheerfully  per- 
suading him  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  were  philosophical  cities 
of  God  not  only  older  but  greater  than  Kcinigsberg. 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  not  merely 
because  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  his  scientific  achievements, 
but  because  he  is  one  of  the  few  scientific  men  who  do  not 
"  pontify,"  who  do  not  set  up  in  their  own  mind  a  sort  of  new 
Fifth  Monarchy,  with  an  image  of  "  Science  "  which  sits  on  the 
throne  and  says,  "  Ofl"  with  its  head  "  to  Religion,  to  Philosophy, 
to  Literature,  and  nearly  everything  else.  Mr.  Mivart's  opinions 
are  by  no  means  in  all  respects  ours  ;  but  that  matters  very  little, 
for  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  holds  his  opinion  much  more 
than  the  opinion  itself  which  is  of  importance.  He  may,  we 
think,  take  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the 
quality  of  the  parerga  which  fill  up  these  two  goodly  volumes. 
We  could,  indeed,  quarrel  with  a  few  minor  points  about  the 
book.  Its  volumes,  though  goodly,  are  rather  large  and  rather- 
heavy,  and  though  it  may  be  well  that  treatises  of  bulk  and 
pretence  should  stick  to  big  octavos,  we  think  the  essay,  an  unpre- 
tentious, companionable,  armchair  thing,  might  be  content  with  a 
handier  form.  Mr.  Mivart,  while  making  the  usual  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  editors  who  have  allowed  him  to  republish,  does  not 
specify,  as  we  think  a  republishing  author  always  should  specify, 
the  exact  date  q.vA  provenance  of  the  original  article.  There  is  not 
only  no  index  (which  might  be  dispensed  with),  but  no  detailed 
table  of  contents — nothing  but  a  bare  list  of  titles,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  an  index,  is  scarcely  sufficient  guide  for  a  book  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages.  In  a  few  cases  the  articles  would  have 
been  none  the  worse  for  a  little  revision  to  smooth  out  slight  care- 
lessnesses of  style.  And,  lastly,  to  get  over  the  chastenings,  there 
are  one  or  two  of  them  which  seem  to  us  too  slight  for  their 
company,  and  too  amateurish  for  their  author.  It  is  evident  from 
other  parts  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Mivart,  as  an  earnest  and  studious 
Roman  Catholic,  takes  a  well-informed  as  well  as  a  lively  and 
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intelligent  interest  in  the  details  of  ritual  history.  But  the  short 
jeriew  here  reprinted  of  the  last  edition  of  Maskell's  Monumenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesice  Anglicana  might  be  dismissed  by  no  spiteful 
•critic  as  merely  perfunctory  ;  and  the  paper  on  "  The  Greyfriars  ' 
xnight  underlie  something  like  the  same  charge,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  for  it  redeems  the  somewhat  unnecessary  information 
about  the  "White,"  "Black,"  and  "Grey"  friars  by  a  sketch  not 
without  interest  on  the  history  of  the  English  Observants. 

These  two,  however,  form  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the 
book,  and  the  rest  is  all  good  matter  of  different  kinds.  The 
-second  volume  is  given  up  in  its  entirety  either  to  scientific 
subjects  or  to  those  departments  of  philosophy  proper  which 
border  upon  science.  The  first  contains  a  much  more  mixed 
multitude  of  tractatules.  There  are  divers  historical  articles 
criticizing,  chiefly  by  the  method  of  extract  and  abstract,  M. 
'Taine's  Origines,  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Falloux,  M.  Sorel's 
L^Europe  et  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  and  other  books  bearing  on 
revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  history  in  France.  There 
are  some  copious  and  decidedly  interesting  "  Notes  on  Spain," 
■filling  some  eighty  pages.  There  is  another  paper  on  a  similar 
subject,  "  A  Visit  to  some  Austrian  Monasteries,"  which,  in 
reading  it,  we  wished  longer.  There  is  a  protest  against  modern 
theories  of  national  education,  and  there  are  graver  papers  on  the 
Meaning  and  the  Government  of  Life,  on  Laughter,  and  so  forth. 
The  whole  presents  an  interesting  tableau  of  the  subjects  which 
have  interested  a  mind  in  some  ways  characteristically  modern, 
in  others  refreshingly  non-modern,  and  contains  considerable 
amusement  and  edification  ;  the  edification  being  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  graver,  or  the  amusement  to  the  lighter,  papers 
which  have  just  been  classified.  On  his  own  subjects  Mr.  Mivart 
speaks,  of  course,  with  authority  ;  on  others  he  not  seldom  gives 
us  apergus  which  are  none  the  less  valuable  because  they  are 
those  of  a  man  who  has  proved  the  sharpness  of  his  right  in  other 
•matters. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Woolhouse  some 
'  '  excellent  pieces  of  new  music  for  the  violoncello  and 
violin.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  Mr.  Alex.  S. 
Beaumont's  remarkable  "  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a  Soldier"- — a 
quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  with  part  nd  lib.  for  contra- 
basso.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts — none  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  particularly  martial — "  In  the  Ball-Room,"  which  contains  a 
charming  waltz  movement;  "On  Parade";  "In  Church"; 
" Love  and  Duty  " ;  and  "Happy  and  Content."  This  peaceful 
arrangement  of  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  doubtless  for  the  best ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  spares  us  the  infliction  of  the  usual  Battle  of 
Prague-like  episode.  Mr.  Beaumont's  music  is  well  scored 
and  thoughtfully  written.  It  is,  moreover,  rather  original ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  particular  quintet  has  been 
very  frequently  played,  with  great  success,  at  many  leading  con- 
certs this  season.  A  Romance  for  Violin  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, by  F.  E.  McClintock,  is  a  pretty  and  easy  piece.  Mr. 
Gerard  F.  Cobb's  Quintet  for  pianoforte,  two  violin  s,  viola,  and 
"violoncello  is  a  commendable  performance. 

We  have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  directed  attention 
to  the  remarkable  quality  of  Mrs.  Christine  Thompson's  music. 
It  would  be  diflicult  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  five  new 
songs  and  the  Funeral  March  now  under  review.  "  Sospiri 
miei,"  a  stornello,  is  charming  and  quite  worthy  of  Gordigiani. 
In  "  All  thro'  the  Night "  this  accomplished  musician  has 
introduced  a  delightful  Welsh  melody  with  a  harp  accom- 
paniment. "  The  Winter  is  Past,"  words  by  Burns,  is  a  very 
lively  song,  and  not  the  less  remarkable  is  "Heaving  the  Lead," 
a  baritone  song,  with  words  of  the  year  1780,  which  is  already 
extremely  popular  in  the  concert-room.  The  Funeral  March, 
written  for  the  funeral  of  Cardinal  Manning,  is  a  noble  composi- 
tion, full  of  dignity,  and  containing  a  second  movement  with  a 
touching  melody,  illustrative  of  hope  in  a  future  life,  which  sug- 
gests, though  it  does  not  imitate,  a  similar  episode  in  Chopin's 
magnificent  "  Marche  Funebre." 

"  The  Primrose,"  by  Mr.  Noel  Johnson,  is  an  efiectlve  setting 
of  Thomas  Carew's  words,  written  in  1589.  "Bright  be  the 
place  of  thy  Soul,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  a  charming  setting 
of  Byron's  famous  ballad.  "  Song  of  the  Gondolier,"  by  Martin 
Pliiddermann,  is  a  graceful  Venetian  barcarolle,  with  the  usual 
running  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Woolhouse  also  sends  two  capital  waltzes — "  Valse  de 
Concert,"  by  Mr.  Waddington  Cooke,  and  "  The  Merry  Magpies," 
which  is  bright  and  easy,  by  Mr.  Victor  Stevens,  whose 
"  Armada  Waltz  "  has  made  le  tour  des  salons. 

"  She  came  and  went "  is  an  excellent  song  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Augusta  Salmond  (Morley  &  Co.),  and  shows  marked  improve- 


ment in  this  rapidly-rising  composer,  whose  "  Alas !  So  long 
ago  "  and  "  Sweet  Eyes  "  have  already  deserved  popularity. 
"  Careless,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  a  fine  song,  but  not  so 
original  as  either  her  "  She  came  and  went "  or  "  Sweet  Eyes." 

Messrs.  Novello  &  Ewer  send  us  a  fine  Sonata  in  D  minor,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Alexander,  for  the  organ,  and  the  organ  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  great  merits  of  which  need  not  be  discussed. 
An  album  of  transcriptions  from  The  Golden  Legend  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  will  doubtless  please  admirers  of  that  popular 
work.  Of  two  pieces  for  the  violin  by  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  the 
second,  a  barcarolle,  is  by  far  the  most  eflective.  Six  morceaux 
for  the  violoncello,  by  J.  Hollmann,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
A  Gavotte  and  Musette  from  the  suite  in  G,  for  pianoforte,  by 
M.  Francesco  Berger,  is  the  most  important  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Novello  &  Ewer.  It  has 
already  achieved  popularity  in  the  concert-room,  being  a  favourite 
with  Josef  Iloft'mann  and  Mme.  Margherite  de  Pachmann.  "  St. 
Patrick's  Parliament,"  a  humorous  song  of  the  day,  words  by 
Warham  St.  Leger,  is  by  Mr.  Charles  Salaman,  whose  numerous 
compositions  are  well  and  favourably  known.  Needless  to  say, 
its  melody  is  stirring  and  thoroughly  Irish  in  character  and 
treatment. 

"  A  Child's  Garland  of  Songs,"  words  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Stevenson, 
and  music  by  Dr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  published  by  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  should  be  popular  in  the  school-room ;  although,  to 
be  sure,  the  music  is  a  trifle  too  advanced  to  please  children,  who, 
as  a  rule,  prefer  simple  melodies. 


PAUPERISM.* 

THIS  convenient  and  most  readable  volume  will,  we  hope,  be 
in  the  hands  of  everybody,  whether  honourable  member  or 
obscure  constituent,  who  cares  either  to  say  or  do — and  particularly 
to  do — aught,  either  for  or  against  the  "  Endowment  01  Old  Age." 
Schemes  under  that  name  have  been,  it  is  needless  to  remind  the 
reader,  popular  of  late,  and  more  will  be  heard  of  them.  A 
Parliamentary  Committee  has  drawn  up  one  scheme,  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  modification  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  it  will  be 
brought  before  the  House.  The  whole  subject  is  one  on  which 
it  is  so  very  tempting  to  display  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to 
knowledge,  that  a  volume  of  ascertained  facts,  and  solid  reasoning 
about  it,  and  upon  them  is  especially  needed.  This  book  of  Mr. 
Booth's  will  give  what  is  wanted  in  the  most  convenient  way. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  all  readers  should  make  their  minds  up 
to  say  ditto  in  all  matters  to  Mr.  Booth.  But  that  they  will  do 
well  to  read  him,  to  think  over  his  facts,  to  test  his  arguments ; 
and,  when  they  cannot  accept  his  deductions,  to  reason  on  his 
evidence  for  themselves,  we  do  suggest.  Mr.  Booth,  in  fact,  has 
supplied  them  with  a  book  to  the  making  of  which  have  gone 
honest  work  and  honest  thinking — things  very  respectable  and 
not  too  common. 

It  is  divided  into  what  Mr.  Booth  describes  accurately  on  his 
title-page  as  a  "  picture "  and  an  "  argument."  Put  less 
tersely,  what  he  has  done  is  to  accumulate  his  facts,  and  then 
draw  deductions  from  them.  It  would  be  impossible  within  any 
reasonable  space,  and  most  unfair  if  it  were  possible,  to  quote  Mr. 
Booth's  facts.  Our  duty  is  only  to  indicate  their  nature  gene- 
rally, and  to  give  the  reader  an  outline  map  of  the  country  which 
he  must  needs  explore  for  himself  if  he  is  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it.  The  first,  then — "  The  Picture  of  Pauperism  " — contains 
four  chapters  on  the  poor  of  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras.  One  of 
these  is  devoted  to  a  certain  number  of  select  "  Stories  of  Stepney 
Pauperism."  A  fifth  chapter  is  given  to  "  Pauperism  at  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  "  ;  a  sixth  to  the  "  Enumeration  of  Paupers  "  ;  and  a 
seventh  to  "  The  Causes  of  Pauperism."  To  most,  and  we  are  nearly 
minded  to  say  to  all,  readers  the  stories  of  pauperism  are  likely  to 
prove  the  most  really  instructive.  Statistics,  however  carefully 
compiled,  and  deductions  from  them,  however  sagacious,  com- 
monly fail  to  get  a  grip  of  the  memory.  But  a  score  of  stories 
about  the  character  and  doings  of  A,  B,  and  C  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  form  the  opinion  of  the  reader  for  him  without 
his  knowledge.  Of  course  they  must  be  fairly  chosen  ;  but  Mr. 
Booth's  previous  work  is  his  guarantee  for  that— and,  moreover, 
he  supplies  his  reader  with  the  means  of  checking  him,  in  the 
form  of  a  long  appendix  containing  very  brief  summaries  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  cases  of  distress. 

One  result  the  careful  reader  will  certainly  arrive  at  after  going 
through  the  chapter  and  the  appendix.  It  is  a  keen  sense  of  the 
complexity,  difficulty,  and  hopelessness  of  the  whole  problem  of 
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■pauperism.  Mr.  Booth  will  not  help  his  reader  out  here  to  any 
great  extent.  He  is  not  one  of  those  convenient  instructors  who 
tave  a  ready-made  explanation  for  everything.  He  even  sum- 
marily declines  to  give  "  drink  "  as  the  source  of  most  pauperism. 
In  his  opinion,  the  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  the  poverty 
does  not  in  most  cases  cause  the  drink.  The  teetotal  fanatic 
is  enough  to  drive  anybody  to  extremes;  but  Mr.  Booth, 
perhaps,  allows  his  essentially  sensible  determination  not  to 
make  drink  an  explanation  of  everything,  to  carry  him  too  far 
when  he  denies  that  drinking  to  excess  is  ever  a  pleasure. 
We  believe  that  drinking  to  excess — what  the  negro  calls  drinkee 
■for  drunkee — is  a  pleasure,  a  good  in  itself,  to  a  certain  number  of 
men  of  the  Northern  races.  It  is  to  them  what  haschish  and  such- 
like stimulants  are  to  the  Oriental,  and  gambling  is  to  the  Southern 
European.  They  love  it  for  the  madness  it  causes.  Looking  at 
Mr.  Booth's  stories,  in  which  drink  plays  its  part,  we  agree  with 
■him  that  its  influence  is  often  exaggerated.  The  depressing  thing 
about  them  all  is  just  this,  that  there  is  no  such  simple  explana- 
tion of  pauperism  discoverable.  If  the  mania  for  drink  were  to 
be  much  further  diminished,  or  even  to  disappear,  there  would 
still  be  pauperism,  and  perhaps  in  no  greatly  diminished  quan- 
tities. What,  for  instance,  could  be  done  for  such  a  case  as 
this.P— 

'Catherine  Dinmont,  born  in  1815,  a  single  woman,  was  a 
domestic  servant.  She  came  up  to  London  from  the  country 
in  1845  tas  been  servant  with  several  families.  She 
saved  20I.,  but  it  had  gone  since  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
in  regular  service.  She  was  suffering  from  an  internal  com- 
plaint and  could  not  pay  a  doctor.  She  was  admitted  to 
Bromley  House.' 

Here  is  a  different  but  equally  characteristic  case  : — 

,  'Alfred  Turner,  87  years  old.  This  man  worked  for  40 
years  in  the  timber  department  of  the  Docks,  and  bore  a  good 
character  as  a  hard-working  man.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  master  of  a  vessel.  At  the  time  of  his  application  for 
relief  in  1876  he  stated  that  his  wife  had  been  working  for 
20  years  as  a  monthly  nurse.  Out  relief  was  given,  first  4*., 
then  5s.  6d.,  and  finally,  in  1879,  7*-  a  week.  His  ways 
and  language  were  most  violent  and  complained  of  both  at 
the  Docks  and  by  his  landlady,  who  gave  him  notice  to  quit 
because  he  was  abusive.  In  June  1880  the  relieving  officer 
was  sent  for  to  stop  a  dispute  in  which  the  old  fellow  Avas 
•engaged,  and  found  him  marching  about  with  a  poker  in  his 
hand.  Both  he  and  his  wife  drank,  and  it  was  said  she  kept 
■company  with  bad  women.  In  September  1882  the  man 
applied  for  admission  for  them  both  on  the  ground  of  feeble- 
ness, and  they  were  taken  in  at  Bromley.  The  wife  died  in 
1886,  and  the  old  man  has  not  been  out  since.' 

What  could  have  saved  either  of  these  cases,  the  more  de- 
serving or  the  less,  from  the  workhouse  ?  Not  the  five  shillings 
■a  week  old-age  pension,  certainly.  As  for  the  mere  wastrels, 
oobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Booth  that  nothing  will  save  them 
from  the  "  house  "  and  the  prison. 

This  reflection,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  Mr.  Booth's  own 
evidences,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  go  all  the  way  with  him  in 
•the  second  part  of  his  book.  In  this,  "  the  argument,"  he  ex- 
jamines  the  difl'erent  schemes  proposed  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rates,  and  for  making  a  provision  for  old  age — Canon  Blackley's, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  what  may  be  christened  the  "  better-adminis- 
tration "  remedy,  and  others.  All  these  Mr.  Booth  dismisses,  for 
reasons  of  more  or  less  cogency.  His  own  belief  is  that  the 
remedy,  if  there  is  one,  is  to  be  found  in  the  grandiose  proposal 
to  give  us  all,  from  the  Royal  Family  downwards,  61.  los.  a  year 
at  the  age  of  65.  This  scheme,  which  he  allows  will  cost  a 
jninimum  of  17,000,000/.  per  annum,  Mr.  Booth  defends  with 
energy  and  no  less  ingenuity.  His  effiarts  are  very  rightlv 
largely  directed  to  persuading  his  reader  that  the  cost  of  the 
^lan  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  in  the  rates,  and 
by  the  return  of  a  part  of  what  every  man  who  survived  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  had  spent  on  taxes,  in  the  form  of  pension. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
return  of  your  taxes,  certainly.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  3^^.  in 
the  pound  Income-tax,  and  the  tax  on  tea,  of  which  Mr.  Booth 
talks  in  a  horribly  cold-blooded  tone.  This  combination  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  would  fall  with  cruel  severity  on  small 
incomes — on  the  very  class  of  clerks,  &c.,  for  whom  Mr.  Booth 
feels  sincerely.  We  cannot,  too,  but  think  that  he  takes  the 
4,000,000/.  in  rates  to  be  produced  by  the  scheme  for  granted  a 
great  deal  too  easily.  Still,  Mr.  Booth  does  not  force  the  scheme  upon 
us  as  inevitable,  or  the  only  one  possible.  His  object  is  to  help 
his  readers  to  think  for  themselves,  and  if  they  have  any  turn 
•that  way  he  has  given  them  the  means  and  set  them  the 
■example. 


OLD  SWORDPLAY.' 

IT  is,  after  a  manner,  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  quadruple  duel  alleged  to  have  been  fought 
with  such  a  high  hand  by  one  M.  Roulez  last  week  in  Paris  should 
have  become  mythical.  The  incident  would  have  pointed  a 
moral  to  adorn  our  tale  to  the  latest  accession  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  Captain  Hutton's  goodly  volume.  Old  Swordjylay. 
It  would  have  helped  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ethical 
merits  of  duelling  in  the  abstract,  there  must  remain  much  virtue 
in  precise  swordsmanship,  if  a  special  acquaintance  with  that 
science  could  enable  an  old  man  to  chastise,  single-handed,  the 
insolence  of  three  young  sparks,  put  back  into  his  proper  place 
a  highly  "  incorrect  "  second  to  top  up  with,  and,  like  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  "  think  nae  muckle  o'  his  morning's  wark  when  it 
was  dune."  It  would  also  have  shown  that  the  sword  has,  after 
all,  remained  the  same  sort  of  fellow  through  all  these  centuries, 
though  it  may  have  lost  some  of  its  stature,  and  that  familiarity 
with  the  clank  of  steel  may  still  cultivate  in  moderns,  even  in 
electrical  engineers  (than  which  it  were  difficult  to  imagine 
men  more  imbued  with  latter-day  notions),  the  uncompromising 
temper  of  Dumas's  Mousquetaires. 

But,  although  we  thus  lose  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that 
good  swordplay  may  stdl  prove  "  on  an  occasion  "  as  useful  as  it 
ever  did  in  days  of  old,  and  that  the  romance  of  the  sword  is 
still  with  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are,  at  last,  distinct 
signs  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  art  of  fence,  both  in  its  his- 
torical and  its  practical  aspect. 

Captain  Hutton  having  already  dealt  with  all  the  various  forms 
of  modern  swordsmanship  in  a  trio  of  handsome  tomes,  Cold 
Steel,  Fixed  Bayonets,  and  The  Swordsman,  now  completes 
his  task  with  the  elaboration  of  a  set  of  lessons  in  the  various 
forgotten  systems  of  fence  that  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  links 
in  the  evolution  of  the  present  and  perfect  art. 

This  particular  subject,  the  history  of  the  sword  in  relation  to 
the  art  of  wielding  the  same,  has,  it  is  true,  been  already  treated 
in  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  of  which  a 
revised  edition  has  lately  been  published ;  but  in  dealing  with 
Old  Sivordplay  the  author,  who  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  has 
selected  a  line  of  his  own. 

Captain  Hutton  may  be  said  to  be  the  Sir  William  Hope  of 
Queen  Victoria's  age  ;  he  is  evidently  bent  on  leaving  behind  him 
a  complete  cyclopsedia  of  practical  fence,  with  "everie  manner  of 
weapons." 

In  this  particular  work  the  history  of  swordplay  is  divided  into 
three  periods — the  "  Tudor,  or  Shakspearian  " ;  the  "  Stuart,  or 
transition " ;  the  "  Georgian,  or  eighteenth  century."  Taking 
each  period  strictly  alone,  the  author  devises  a  set  of  actual 
lessons,  based  on  the  precepts  of  leading  masters  in  each  age. 
The  idea  is  good,  however  arbitrary  the  division.  Here  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  instance,  in  a  very  copious  literature,  of  an  expert 
reducing  the  use  of  obsolete  weapons  to  a  practical  system. 

We  might,  however,  take  exception  to  the  classification  of  the 
first  period,  which  covers  the  age  of  the  "  two-hander,"  the  "  sword 
and  buckler,"  and  the  "rapier  and  dagger."  "Tudor  and  Shak- 
spearian "  are  not  good  alternative  names  at  any  time,  certainly 
not  so  with  reference  to  swordplay.  Under  the  rubric  "  Tudor  " 
might  perhaps  have  been  dealt  with  the  good  English  long-sword 
and  the  honest  sword  and  buckler  of  the  London  maisters  of 
defence.  The  "  Italianate  fence  "  of  rapier  and  dagger,  rapier  and 
cloak,  might  appropriately  be  dubbed  Shakspearian.  But  the 
two  fashions  in  arms  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age. 

The  plates  chosen  for  the  elucidation  of  t  wo-hand  sword  and  sword 
and  buckler  are  those  of  Marozzo's  Opera  nova,  printed  at  Modena  in 
1536.  Grassi,  whose  treatise  was  Englished  by  one  J.  G.  gentle- 
man in  1594,  is  drawn  upon  to  explain  the  actions  of  the 
"case  of  swords"- — that  is,  a  sword  in  each  hand.  The  lively 
pictures,  after  the  manner  of  Callot,  which  adorn  Alfieri's 
Scherma,  here  illustrate  the  rapier  and  dagger  play  of 
Elizabethan  days.  It  is  true  that  Alfieri  published  his  work  as 
late  as  1640  (a  time  which  Captain  Hutton  includes  in  his 
"  transition  "  period),  but  this  particular  form  of  fence  remained 
in  favour  among  Italians  long  after  it  had  been  displaced  among 
English  cavaliers  by  the  "  rapier  single,"  after  the  French 
method. 

Captain  Hutton  reproduces  the  whole  of  Maro/zo's  plates  which 
display  that  celebrated  maestro's  "  progression  " ;  to  those  who 
last  year  witnessed  Captain  Hutton's  living  illustrations,  during 

•  Old  Swordplay.  The  Systems  of  Fence  in  vogue  during  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  ;  with  Lessons  arranged  from  the 
Works  of  various  Ancient  Masters.  B3'  Alfred  Hutton.  Containing 
Fifty-seven  Plates  of  Typical  Examples  after  Marozzo,  Di  Grassi,  Thibault, 
Alfieri,  De  la  Touche,  De  Liancour,  Angelo,  Weischner,  &c.  And  a 
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Mr.  Castle's  Lyceum  lecture  on  the  "  Story  of  Swordsmanship," 
of  this  impressive  sequence  of  fighting  attitudes,  the  reproduction 
of  the  originals  cannot  fail  to  be  of  special  interest. 

As  typical  of  the  transition  period  the  author  has  selected 
"Wernesson  de  Liancour,  one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  that 
Paris  Academy  of  Arms  so  specially  favoured  by  the  Roy  Soleil. 
The  figures  in  this  man's  great  work,  Le  maistre  d'armes,  ou 
texercice  de  Tespie  seule  dans  sa  perfection,  have  a  singularly 
attractive  character  of  slimness  and  sharpness  which  at  once 
recalls  the  style  of  G.  Cruikshank. 

The  manner  of  fence  of  the  third  period,  that  of  the  true  French 
small  sword,  is,  of  course,  typically  expounded  by  Angelo's 
monumental  work,  L'Ecole  des  Armes. 

The  enthusiastic  student  of  fencing  lore  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
disappointed  by  the  great  scarcity  of  actual  text  in  Captain 
Hutton's  work,  which  is,  perhaps,  better  described  as  an  admirably 
selected  album  of  fencing  plates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter- 
press consists  of  but  thirty  pages  of  large  print.  On  the  other 
hand.  Cold  Steel  evidently  holds  that  one  typical  figure  is 
worth  a  whole  chapter  of  disquisition — which  is  no  doubt  true  in 
the  case  of  a  practical  book.  As  to  the  plates  themselves  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  They  are  superbly  reproduced,  and  from 
a  most  valuable  collection.  "  It  has  been  my  intention,"  says 
Captain  Hutton  in  his  preface,  "  so  to  arrange  them  as  to  make 
the  antique  methods  accessible  to  the  student  without  the  labour 
of  searching  the  pages  of  books  in  various  languages,  many  of 
which  are  very  difficult  to  procure.  The  intention  is  well  fulfilled, 
and  we  also  cordially  agree  with  the  writer  when,  deprecating 
the  ridicule  which  many  affect  to  cast  on  the  study  of  obsolete 
weapons,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  "  everything  is  useful  to  the  Art 
of  Fence  which  tends  to  create  an  interest  in  it,"  and  certain  it  is 
that  such  contests  as  "  broadsword  and  handbuckler,"  "  rapier 
and  dagger,"  "  two-hand  sword,"  are  a  very  great  embellishment 
to  the  somewhat  monotonous  proceedings  of  an  ordinary  assault- 
of-arms. 


SUFFEEIXG  LONDON.* 

r  I IHE  gist  of  Mr.  Hake's  work  on  hospitals — Suffering  London^ 
as  he  calls  it — might  be  put  very  shortly  and  sadly.  The 
hospitals  are  suffering  from  want  of  funds.  Money  enough,  he 
thinks,  might  be  contributed  "  without  perceptible  denial  " — by 
which  he  probably  means  without  any  painful  amount  of  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  givers.  "  What  is  wanted  is  a  general 
awakening  to  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  things,  a  recognition 
of  the  sacred  duty  we  neglect."  Taking  this  statement  with  Mr. 
Hake's  opinion  that  matters  cannot  be  set  right  by  a  "Socialistic" 
tax  for  hospitals,  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  repeating  his  arguments,  because  they  will  assuredly 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  minds  of  the  Socialistic, 
while  the  arguments  of  the  Socialistic  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  other  side.  Almost  all  arguments  on  all  subjects  are 
really  obvious  to  every  person  of  the  most  moderate  intelligence. 
We  make  our  choice  of  one  side  or  the  other,  not  driven  by  stress 
of  argument,  but  led  by  temperament  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Meanwhile  hospitals  have  not  yet  been  socialized,  nor 
the  rich  taxed,  except  by  themselves,  for  the  support  of  hospitals. 
Some  do  tax  themselves  already  at  a  higher  rate  than,  perhaps, 
the  State  would  tax  them.  Others  do  not  tax  themselves.  They 
are  the  people  whom  we  want  to  reach,  of  course ;  it  is  their 
cofiers  that  charity  would  like  to  tap.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small  minority  of  mankind  are  givers  ;  they 
give  right  and  left ;  they  enjoy  giving  as  others  enjoy  spending.  It 
is  probable  that,  by  a  mysterious  law  in  human  nature,  people 
are  liberal  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  their  possessions,  and 
a  very  rich  man  is  sometimes  a  very  stingy  one.  He  seems  to 
have  a  perverted  kind  of  sense  of  duty,  to  think  that  property  is 
too  sacred  to  be  given  away.  The  givers  then,  when  appeals  are 
made  for  any  benevolent  purpose,  give  more  than  before ;  but  the 
non-givers  keep  their  pockets  tightly  buttoned.  "They  jest 
keep  on  a-giving  nothing,"  as  Brer  .Rabbit  kept  on  saying  nothing- 
How  are  they  to  be  got  at  ?  It  is  really  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  any  means,  if  they  will  not  read  Mr.  Hake's  book,  and 
Mr.  Besant's  Introduction.  But  to  say  this  is  to  warn  them  off 
from  a  duty  ;  they  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  A 
distinguished  writer  has  remarked  about  the  rich  man  who  re- 
fuses alms,  "  he  will  be  sorry  when  he's  dead."  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  till  we  can  convince  the  non-giver  of  this  theological  verity 
nothing  can  be  got  out  of  him.  Is  he,  then,  to  be  coerced  ? 
There  comes  in  Mr.  Hake's  argument  against  Socialism,  on  which, 
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for  reasons  given,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  enter.  Certainly  the  fleet 
and  the  army  cannot  be  kept  up,  as  in  ancient  Athens  to  some 
extent,  on  voluntary  contributions.  Involuntary  contributions 
are,  therefore,  extorted.  Is  this  "  Socialistic  "  ;  and  if  it  is  not^ 
why  is  a  Hospital-tax  Socialistic  ?  But  there  is  no  end  to  such 
discourse.  All  arguments  on  all  subjects  are  not  only  obvious, 
but  nearly  equipollent.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  riddle  of  "  the  painful 
earth." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  hospitals  must  be  kept  up  on  the  present 
system  till  another,  worse  or  better,  is  devised  :  as  Mr.  Besant 
says,  it  is  every  man's  business  to  give  what  he  can — every 
man's  duty.  As  society  is  arranged,  giving  is  the  way  in 
which  we  can  show  that  we  are  human  and  capable  of  love  and 
kindness.  It  may  not  be  the  best  way,  but  it  is  a  possible  way ; 
and  would  that  more  men  and  women  trod  in  it.  London  is 
actually  far  behind  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  in  her  proportion  of 
hospital  accommodation.  Every  one  must  feel  in  his  heart  that 
this  is  a  shame.  Mr.  Hake  proposes  a  system  of  Hospital  Guilds, 
which  he  works  out  in  some  detail  (p.  143).  Doubtless  it  will  be 
an  admirable  thing  if  it  can  be  managed.  But  money  is  the 
mainspring  of  any  such  movement,  and  we  can  only  cry, 
as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness,  exhorting  every  one  to  give 
his  better  nature  a  chance,  not  to  distrust  his  first  impulse 
because  "  it  is  usually  good."  Mr.  Besant's  introduction  to  Mr, 
Hake's  work  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  hospitals  in  all  ages,  with  a 
particularly  forcible  passage  on  the  horrors  caused  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  People  do  not  know  how  much 
suflering  that  light-hearted  measure  caused.  But  people  wiH 
always  work  their  revolutions  in  that  happy-go-lucky  way,  while 
an  observer  begins  to  doubt  if,  after  all  the  misery,  any  one  is 
so  very  much  happier  after  all.  Meantime,  even  if  we  are  all  to- 
be  revolutionized  into  pauperism,  let  us  give  while  we  can 
and  what  we  can  to  the  cause  of  our  common  and  wretched 
humanity. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  strong  dash  of  melancholy  in  the- 
excellently  artistic  work  of  M.  Andr6  Theuriet — of  a  melan- 
choly which  is  not  the  sham  pessimism  of  certain  among  les 
jeunes,  but  a  quiet  conviction  that  there  is  at  least  a  good  deal 
of  vanity  under  the  sun.  Nor  is  this  tone  absent  in  Jeunes  et 
vieilles  iarSes  (i),  which,  though  not  an  exciting,  is  an  admirably- 
told,  story.  Its  provincial  marriage  and  funeral,  its  heroine,  who- 
is  jilted  by  a  smart  young  lawyer  on  the  discovery  that  her  dot 
is  doubtful,  its  virtuous  parvenu  who  consoles  her  (slightly  rasant, 
the  virtuous  parvenu,  but  only  slightly),  and  its  precocious 
schoolboy,  who  is  equal  to  the  production  of  quite  deliquescent 
verses,  but  who  deliquesces  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  big 
cigar,  are  all  good.  But  they  are  not  so  lovingly  touched  as  the 
sketches  of  three  middle-aged  men — the  vieilles  barbes.  One  is  a 
commonplace  and  rather  fatuous  bonliomme ;  the  second  is  a 
voluble,  expansive,  selfish  humbug;  the  third  is  chivalrously 
sentimental,  but  somewhat  too  sentimentally  chivalrous  for  his 
years,  and  doomed  to  be  always  unlucky  in  love.  The  book  is 
not  glaringly  original,  and  may  be  called  a  little  indefinite  in 
total  effect,  but  it  is  excellently  done. 

With  M.  Maurice  Spronck  we  get  back  to  the  false  melancholy  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it — for  his  volume  of 
criticism,  Les  artistes  litteraires,  though  its  opinions  were  not 
exactly  ours,  showed  much  ability,  and  we  should  have  liked  to 
be  able  to  compliment  him  on  some  original  work.  But  in  his 
hero,  Jacques  Bernys  (2),  who  dies  on  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
and  tells  his  history  for  the  rest  of  it,  a  history  containing  no- 
thing so  becoming  as  this  death,  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
take  the  slightest  interest.  He  was  a  scientific  person  who 
wished  to  have  an  enthousiasme  passionnel.  And  when  he  found 
that  he  couldn't  have  an  enthousiasme  passionnel,  he  went  and  be- 
came more  scientific  and  then  tviQUioT  the  enthousiasme  passionnel 
again,  and  "  muffed  it  "  once  more,  and  so  on.  In  short,  he  was  a 
cold-blooded  animal  who  wanted  to  be  a  hot-blooded  one — a 
singularly  unphilosophical  desire. 

The  two  stories  in  M.  de  Couturier's  (3)  book  are  distinctly 
above  the  average.  The  first  is  more  "  proper  "  than  the  second  ; 
the  second  is  a  little  more  paradoxical  than  the  first.  But  the 
virtuous  passion  of  Reine  in  No.  i  and  the  unvii-tuous  passion  of 
Zicca  in  No.  2  are  both  real  or  possible  things — things  felt  and 

(1)  Nos  infants — Jeunes  et  vieilles  barbes.  Par  Andrd  Tkeuriet 
Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(2)  Jacques  Bernys.    Par  Maurice  Spronck.    Paris:  Calmann  L€vy. 

(3)  L'inespire.   Par  C.  A.  de  Couturier.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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artistically  rendered,  not,  like  M.  Spronck's  stuff,  mistakenly 
borrowed  out  of  scientific  laboratories  and  put  to  uses  for  which 
it  is  unfit.    So  let  them  be  welcomed. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  French  than  the 
first  and  title  story  in  Josette  (4),  which  is  the  story  of  an  in- 
trigue with  a  married  woman,  told  at  vast  length  by  a  young 
man  who  tells  it  sitting,  with  "  swollen  eyelids,"  at  the  feet  of 
his  dear  and  respectable  grandmother.  Another  eccentricity  of 
Etincelle's  "  is  the  second  legend  of  a  terrible  person  who  lost 
a  happy  marriage,  and  indeed  his  life,  because  he  couldn't  help 
killing  his  son  and  being  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Newgate  by 
the.cruel  English  laws,  for  the  crime  was  committed  on  our  shores. 
He  escaped  by  connivance  of  a  magistrate  (we  should  like  to  know 
how),  and  shot  himself  in  his  beloved's  room.  Some  others  are 
shorter,  less  eccentric,  and  better ;  but  it  is  a  funny  book. 

La  neuvaine  de  Colette  was  so  pleasing  that  we  took  up  Mile. 
Schultz's  second  book  with  fear  and  trembling.  Nor  were  our 
knees  loosened  without  cause,  for  the  curse  of  second  books  is  on 
it.  It  is  not  in  the  least  bad ;  but  it  is  to  us,  at  least,  not  inte- 
resting. A  Breton  nobleman  and  sailor  married,  it  seems,  a  con- 
sumptive young  damsel  of  no  fortune,  and  she  died,  and  he 
became  a  priest.  Sunt  lacrimcB  rerum.  But  in  order  that  we  may 
shed  them  the  res  must  happen  to  real  people,  the  moHalia  must 
affect  mortals  that  we  feel  to  be  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  is  not 
quite  the  case  with  Jean  de  Kerdren  (5).  It  is  very  well  written 
several  of  the  descriptive  pieces  (which  are  numerous)  are  quite 
successful  of  their  kind,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  exactly  en  hois.  But  there  is  more  of  that  material — 
admirable  in  the  construction  of  ships,  houses,  pavements,  and 
occasionally  heads,  but  out  of  place  in  heroes  and  heroines — than 
we  should  like. 

M.  Berr  de  Turique  has  put  a  good  allowance  of  short  stories 
in  his  volume  called  Le  meuble florentin  (6),  and  some  of  them, 
■especially  the  lighter,  are  pleasant  enough  reading.  "  L'influence 
<ie  la  sauce  tartare  "  is  perhaps  the  best  "  Le  Bal  du  23 ''  {style 
"  "  ■wten  she  is  not  naughty)  is  also  very  tolerable.  The 
title-story  has  a  slightly  rancid  sentimentality  which  we  do  not 
find  savoury.    But  the  book  contains  something  for  most  tastes. 

Madame  Mary  Summer  continues  her  learned  and  substantial 
romances  on  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  present 
volume  (7)  begins  "  Delivr6e  de  ce  gouvernement  burlesque  qu'on 
appelait  le  Directoire."  Madame  Summer  has  received  praise 
from  worthy  Sir  Huberts,  and  her  facts  and  colour  are,  we 
believe,  without  reproach.  We  have  not  ourselves  generally 
foimd  her  novels  very  interesting ;  but  that  may  be  our  fault. 
Indeed,  we  have,  we  confess,  rarely  found  any  novel  dealing  with 
this  particular  time  of  the  first  interest.  The  known  facts  and 
men  are,  perhaps,  too  near  and  too  great  not  to  dominate  the 
fictitious  interest,  the  manners  and  colour  too  far  ofl"  and  not 
far  enough  to  be  attractive.  But  so  it  is,  as  a  rule,  and  Madame 
Summer's  book  is  not  to  us  one  of  the  exceptions. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rjlHE  pictures  of  life  and  studies  of  character  presented  in  A 
Question  of  Taste,  by  Maarten  Maartens  (Heinemann),  are 
as  charming  and  original  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  author's 
previous  stories.  Like  those,  this  is  a  Dutch  story,  marked  by 
the  careful  finish,  the  unassertive  insight,  the  quiet  humour  that 
are  appropriate  enough  to  the  study  oi  bourgeois  society  in  Holland. 
The  characters  of  this  simple  story  are  drawn  with  great  delicacy 
and  nicety.  Especially  delightful  is  Joris  Middelstum,  the  hero 
of  the  comedy,  who  arrives  at  a  mature  age  in  bachelorhood 
without  realizing  the  fact  in  the  least,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  mother.  When  the  pampered  Joris  loses  this 
admirable  parent  his  condition  is  indeed  deplorable,  and  very 
touchingly  is  the  pathos  of  the  new  life  set  forth  by  Mr.  Maartens. 
But  after  desolation  there  comes  consolation,  and  the  story  of  the 
transformation  of  Joris  is  told  with  excellent  humour  and  the  in- 
sinuating subtlety  of  touch  which  is  a  notable  artistic  gift  of  the 
author  of  An  Old  MaicVs  Love. 

Believers  in  plagiarism,  as  a  rank  literary  oflfence  that  is  only 
too  common,  may  find  matter  for  reflection  in  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clouston's  Literary  Coincidences  and  Imitations,  and  other  Papers 
(Glasgow:  Morison).  Not  that  Mr.  Clouston  is  himself  a  believer, 


(4)  Josette.    Par  Etincelle,    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Jean  de  Kerdren.    Par  Jeanne  Schultz.    Paris  :  Calmann  L^vr. 

(6)  Le  meuble  florentin.  Par  Julien  Berr  de  Turique.  Paris:  Calmann 
Ldvy. 

(7)  La  pensionnaire  d'Ecouen.  Par  Mary  Summer.  Paris :  Calmann 
L^vy. 


as  some  are,  or  as  that "  querulous  class  of  critics  whose  shibboleth 
is  *  originality.' "  He  sensibly  shows  that  the  charge  is  frequently 
made  without  any  foundation.  Perhaps  he  shows  himself  to  be, 
for  once,  no  follower  of  Johnson  in  this  matter  when  he  says 
positively  that  Cowper's  line 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town 

is  "  appropriated  "  from  Cowley's 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city,  Cain. 

However,  Mr.  Clouston's  illustrations  of  poetical  coincidence  are 
for  the  most  part  apt,  and  often  curious. 

Santal  Folk  Tales  (Thaeker  &  Co.),  translated  from  the  Santali 
by  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Santal 
Mission,  is  a  collection  of  popular  stories  taken  down  "  at  first 
hand,"  as  the  translator  remarks,  and  therefore  "genuine  and 
redolent  of  the  soil."  As  is  commonly  the  case  with  stories  thus 
collected,  there  is  much  iteration  in  some  of  these  Santali  tales, 
as  if  the  tale  had  been  literally  passed  on,  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  one  story-teller  to  another.  "  The  Story  of  Lelha" 
is  an  example  of  this  fatiguing  process ;  "  The  Magic  Lamp  "  is  a 
version  of  "  Aladdin,"  and  many  of  the  rest  are  well  distributed 
forms  of  folk  tales.  But,  as  Mr.  Campbell  says,  we  may  well 
expect  to  find  something  interesting  in  such  stories,  "  if  not 
altogether  new  " — which  is  what  no  folk-lorist  can  expect,  by 
the  way.    And  "  interesting,"  undoubtedly,  the  collection  is. 

Twelve  Times  Round  the  World,  by  "A  Globe  Trotter"— 
George  Cross  Sayce — (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenuous  chronicles  of  small  beer  we  have  ever  met  with.  It 
reads  like  an  outpouring  of  family  letters  and  diaries,  set  forth  in 
the  boyish  frankness  of  the  unedited  original,  and  the  writing  of 
it,  to  be  perfectly  just,  is  not  at  all  like  the  book-making  "globe 
trotter,"  but  rather  in  the  style  of  a  diversified  "  log." 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Blessed  Thomas  More,  collected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  (Burns  &  Gates),  is  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  the  English  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  "  Confutation  of  Tindal  "  and  the  "  Dialogue  of  Com- 
fort "  being  chiefly  drawn  upon.  The  editor  has  aimed  at  includ- 
ing only  such  specimens  as  have  not  been  utilized  in  his  Life  of 
More,  and  the  selection  is  characteristic  of  both  the  style  of  More 
and  the  range  of  his  writings. 

Mr.  David  Deuning's  practical  handbook,  The  Art  and  Craft  of 
Cabinet-Making  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  is  a  thorough  guide 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  construction  of  cabinet  furniture,  intended 
to  serve  amateurs  and  young  professional  cabinet-makers.  Every 
branch  of  the  art  is  dealt  with  with  excellent  clearness  and 
method,  while  some  two  hundred  illustrations  of  tools,  joints, 
mouldings,  and  other  details  further  assist  Mr.  Denning's  admir- 
able exposition  of  the  subject. 

What  Whitaker  is  among  almanacks,  so  is  the  Handbook  of 
Jamaica  (Stanford)  among  colonial  handbooks.  It  is  composed 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  information,  put  forth  in  readable 
form  and  convenient  arrangement. 

Dublin  Street  Names  Dated  and  Explained,  by  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
M'Cready  (Dublin :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.),  is  an  interesting 
little  book  of  the  experimental  order.  In  this  directory  of  the 
street  names  of  Dublin  Mr.  M'Cready  gives,  firstly,  the  earliest 
known  dates  as  authorities  for  the  names,  with  dates  of  rebuild- 
ings  and  other  transformations  of  old  streets  ;  and,  secondly,  ex- 
planations of  the  names  now  in  use.  The  result  is  at  once  so  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  that  we  are  surprised  that  no  antiquarian  spirit 
has  attempted  to  deal  with  London  streets  in  the  same  fashion. 
"  History  in  Names  "  is  the  motto  on  Mr.  M'Oready's  title-page, 
and  nothing  could  better  express  the  character  of  his  novel 
and  useful  undertaking.  In  a  new  edition,  which  should  not  be 
long  hence,  let  us  hope  to  see  a  good  "  street "  map  of  Dublin 
issued  with  the  book. 

We  have  received  the  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  with  tables  of  observations  for  the 
year  1890,  and  Part  II.  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Essex  Archaological 
Society's  Transactions  (Colchester :  Wiles  &  Son),  illustrated, 
with  reports  of  annual  meetings,  and  contributions  by  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Armfield,  Colonel  Lucas,  J.  C,  Gould,  G.  C.  Pritchett,  and 
Henry  Laver. 

We  have  also  received  Preliminary  Tactics,  by  Major  Eden 
Baker,  R.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  an  introduc- 
tory treatise  for  the  use  of  junior  officers;  Introduction  to  Com- 
mercial German,  by  F.  Coverley  Smith  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Latin 
^.lamination  Papers,  specially  adapted  for  army  candidates,  by 
G.  G.  Pruen,  M.A.  (Whittaker  &  Co.) ;  English  Literature  Teach- 
ing inSchools,  two  lectures  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,M.A.  (Percival 
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&  Co.) ;  Advanced  Passages  for  German  Unseen  Translation,  by 
A.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  M.A.  (Percival  &  Co.),  a  capital  selection 
of  test  passages,  iu  prose  and  verse,  intended  chiefly  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  army  examinations  ;  Easy  Exercises  on  the 
First  Greek  Syntax  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Kail  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Contributions  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  Aristotle's  Nicotnachean  Ethics,  by  Ingram  Bywater 
(Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) ;  Social  Ethics,  by  Professor 
Theobald  Ziegler,  translated  from  the  German  (Williams  & 
Norgate)  ;  The  Distribution  of  the  Produce,  by  James  C.  Smith 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  and  a  translation  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Dennis  of  Professor  Walther  Hempel's  Methods  of  Gas 
Analysis  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writeis  of 
MSS,  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Abteetisements  intended  for  the  Satitedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Andeeson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Steand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  Inteenational  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Dameell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  id.  or  ^7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Publi  sher,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


PAEIS. 

The  Sattjedat  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Satwday 
from  Messrs.  Botveat;  &  Chevillet,  22  P.ue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  jRwe  de 
Jtivoli;  at  Le  Kiosqub  Dupeeeon,  Boulevard  des  Capucines; 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Satitedat  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C, 

The  publication  of  the  Satitedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Satitedat  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

The  Satuedat  Review  i«  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM    THEATRE.— TO-DAY  (Saturday)  at  Two,  and 

every  Evening  at  Eiiiht  (except  Saturday),"  KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  VVoleey, 
Mr.  IEVING  ;  Queen  Katharine.  Miea  ELLEN  TERRY.  Saturday  Evenings,  June  1 1  and 
June  18  at  Eiglit.  "  RICHELIEU  "  will  be  played.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Mr.  IRVING. 
MATINEES  of  "KING  HENRY  VIII.,"  Saturday  next,  June  4.  also  Saturdays,  June  11 
and  June  18.  at  Two  o'clock.  SPECIAL  MATINEE  of "  RICHELIEU,"  Wednesday, 
June  8,  at  Two.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  Ten  to  Five,  and  during  the  perform- 
ance.   Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  teleeram.— LYCEUM. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— LAST  WEEKS  of  the  NATIONAL 

V;  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

Notwithstanding  the  preat  success  of  the  Exhibition,  it  must  positively  CLOSE  on  Satur- 
uay,  J uly  2.    A  blaze  of  light  from  dusk  till  1 0  p.m.  every  evening. 

QRYSTAL     PALACE.  —  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

.  .,  . -^^  no  previous  Exhibition  in  any  country  have  the  marvels  of  electricity  been  so 
strikingly  illu.^strated.  The  finest  Collection  of  Electrical  Aiiparatus  and  Electric  Light 
Jaacninery  ever  brought  together  under  one  roof.   Open  till  10  p.m.  daily. 

JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET.— A  choice  collection  of  most  of 

. 'riifeA°.?°*..^4?.T^I'S  and  DRAWINGS  by  this  celebrated  artist  is  now  ON  VIEW 
»t  lUUMAb  M'LEAiCS  GALLERY,  7  Haymarket.— Admission,  including  catalogue,  Is. 


LAST  WEEK.—"  LAND  of  the  RISING  SUN,"  concluding: 
Series  of  140  PICTURES  of  JAPAN,  by  JOHN  VARLEY,  and  61  DRAWINGS  b» 
WATANABi:  8EITEI,  now  on  View  at  THE  JAPANESE  GALLEKY,!8  New  Bond  St.,  wC 

FRENCH    GALLERY,    120    Pall    Mall.— The  THIRTY- 
NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of  the  CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  with  Catalogue,  Is. 

The  MORNING  ADVERTISER  says:— 

"  The  fact  remains  and  cannot  be  disputed 
that  OLYMPIA'S  GORGEOUS  SPECTACLE, 

after  a  long  and  successful  run,  still  remains 
the  MOST  POPULAR  as  well  as  the  MOST 
STUPENDOUS  of  all  Metropolitan  Enter- 
tainments.   How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 

VENICE  OLYMPIA.    See  Daily  Papers. 


TNTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

to  11  P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

OPEN  DAILY  from  II  a.m^ 


TNTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION.— A  Floral  Fairyland.  Beds  of  Flowering  Shrubs.  A  Paradise- 
of  Roses.  Landscape  Gardens  under  cover.  Electric  Coloured  Fountains.  Illn- 
minations  by  Pain  aud  Sou. 

TNTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION.— The  Finest  Promenade  in  London.  A  Scene  of  endless  Beauty. 
Reproduction  of  the  Long  Walk  in  Windsor  Park.  The  Band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  (by  permission  of  Colonel  Trotter).  Conductor,  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey. 
The  celebrated  Cowboy  Band.  Conductor,  W.  Sweeny.  The  Exhibition  Band  of 
Forty  Performers.  Conductor,  J.  R.  Wellington.  Organ  Recitals  in  the  Centra^ 
Transept  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Tonking. 

T^UFFALO  BILL'S    WILD  WEST.— The 

"^"^  Jubilee  Year's  Sensation.  More  interesting  than  ever.  New  Scenery* 
Picturesque  Camps.  Arena  Reconstructed.  No  mud.  No  dust.  Covered  Entrances, 
Two  Performances  Daily,  3  and  8  p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  Boxes,  £1  6s.,  £2,  and 
£2  lOs.   Can  be  secured  at  Tree's,  28  Piccadilly. 

"RUFFALO  BILL'S  WILD  WEST.— Shoot- 

ing  on  Foot  and  Horseback  at  Moving  Objects.  Colonel  Cody,  Miss  Annie 
Oakley,  Master  Johnny  Baker. 

TNTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION,  EARL'S  COURT,  S.W. —Entrance  to  Exhibition  Grounds, 
Gardens,  and  Camp,  and  to  2,500  Free  Seats  iu  the  Arena,  ONE  SHILLING. 
Season  Tickets,  10s.  6d.   Gates  open  from  U  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 

DATCHET   RIVER  CLUB, 

DATCHET. 


Lord  AMPTHILL. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  A.  HUTCHINS. 
Major  BAIRD- DOUGLAS. 
Captain  W.  C.  GORDON. 
S.  D,  MUTTLEBURY,  Esq. 


COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  R.  ASKWTTH,  Esq-. 
J.  C.  GARDNER,  Esq . 
G.  FRANCKLYN,  Esq, 
R.  P.  P.  ROWE.  Esq. 
E.  WILLIAMSON,  Esq. 


This  Club  has  been  formed  for  Gentlemen  wishing  to  reside  on  the  river  daring 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  mouths. 

Handsome  premises  have  been  especially  constructed  and  furnished  as  a  Club- 
house, and  contain  dining,  reading,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  Club-house  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  Datchet  Station  and  the  river. 
There  are  Lawn-Tennia  Courts  in  the  Club  Gardens. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  original  members,  who  will  be  duly  elected  by  tha 
Committee,  will  be  Two  Guineas. 

The  Club  beiug  proprietary,  the  liability  of  members  is  limited  to  the  amount  oi 
their  subscriptions. 

Temporary  Offices  :  Address,  Secretary, 

24  Haymarket,  S.W.  S.  H.  W.  HERON-MAXWELL. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UUDEBWEAB  AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body,  combined  with  freedom  from  tha 
dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE    AND   NATURAL   PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING." 

The  Lancet. 

Illustrated  Price-list  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods,  with  namesofliO  Country  Agents,. 

sent  post-free  on  application. 
EGBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  w  . 

Patent  TRIPLE-SPLICED  INSTEP  HOSE 

(No.  20,778) 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 
In   Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Cashmere  Spun,  and  Pure  Silksv 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  patent  consist  in  the  splicing  of  the  stockings  at 
the  instep,  where  they  usually  show  the  first  signs  of  wear.  The  resistance  tofriii- 
tion  is  doubled  without  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  weight,  and  the  patent  is 
applicable  to  light  hosiery  for  summer  and  evening  wear,  as  well  as  to  winter 
stockings.   Patentees — 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODT,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

And  of  all  first-class  Drapers  and  Hosiers  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
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CHRONICLE. 

T.  X  ri^HE  Hou.se  of  Lords  listened  to  a  speech 
in  Parliament.    I       <>         tit-.  ■>• 

J_    irom  Lord  Hunraven   on  Canadian 

Reciprocity  yesterday  week,  and  did  other  work  in 
discussion  and  Bill-passing,  sitting  long  enough  to 
receive  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  from  the  Commons, 
and  read  it  a  first  time.  This  had  meanwhile  got 
through  Eeport  in  the  Lower  House,  and  was  passed 
there,  with  some  new  clauses  embodying  the  recog- 
nition of  the  holdings  as  personalty,  lengthening  the 
term  in  which  re-sale  is  not  permissible,  and  so  forth. 
The  Commons  also  succeeded  in  passing  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  and  doing  other  business. 
But  talk  of  various  kinds — on  the  venerable  but  abusable 
principle  of  grievance  first,  Supply  afterwards — put  off 
the  much-needed  Vote  on  Account  tiU  Monday,  the 
last  legal  day. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord  Wemyss 
moved  a  timely  amendment  to  the  Water  Companies 
BiU,  extending  its  provisions  to  Corporations  which 
supply  water.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  tyrants  of 
the  immediate  future  will  be,  not  Mr.  BuRNS's  "  lords 
"  of  the  manor,"  not  the  wicked  capitalists,  but  elected 
bodies  of  various  kinds.  But  there  were  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  insertion.  The  proceedings 
in  the  Lower  House,  which  were  protracted  to  enor- 
mous length  by  obstruction  on  the  Vote  on  Account, 
had  previously  included  a  great  deal  of  minor  talking 
and  a  long  debate  on  the  Irish  Education  Bill,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority  (99)  in  a  smaU  House. 
The  doubtless  pious,  but  obstructive,  bodies  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  were  the  chief  subjects  of  the  fight. 
The  Vote,  however,  was  at  last  got,  though  it  necessi- 
tated the  House  sitting  till  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor made  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  disgraceful 
Eastbourne  BiU,  which,  however,  was  allowed  provision- 
ally to  pass  the  second  reading,  and  Lord  Herschell 
made  some  which  can  hardly  be  called  sensible  on  the 
Vaccination  question.  Liberty  to  do  anything  noxious 
to  the  public  appears  to  be  the  present  watchword  of 
Lord  Herschell's  party.  The  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  opposition  to 
the  usual  Derby  Day  adjournment,  which  not  for  the 


first  time  was  defeated,  racing  men  not  getting  back 
from  Epsom  in  time  to  vote,  despite  the  ingenious 
conduct  of  Lord  Elcho.  That  sprightly  youth 
boldly  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  seconding  the 
opposition  in  a  white  sheet  of  curious  fashion,  and 
making  a  burlesque  speech  sheltering  his  own  incon- 
sistency under  the  great  examples  of  the  Front  Bench 
Home  Rulers,  &c.  The  numbers  were  158  to  144,  and 
country  Nonconformists  who  (just  as  they  believe  that 
the  "  law  of  primogeniture "  compels  a  man  to  leave 
his  land  to  his  eldest  son)  have  hitherto  believed  that 
the  adjournment  compels  precious  ]\Ir.  Samuel  Evaks 
and  that  singular  savoury  solicitor  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  go  to  Epsom  wiIly-niUy,may  sleep  sound.  Intimation 
was  given  that  the  House  must  at  present  have  only  a 
week's  holiday.  It  showed  the  same  intense  devotion 
to  business  which  had  brought  about  the  afternoon  vote 
by  instantly  counting  itself  out  in  the  evening. 

But  the  complete  redioctio  ad  absurdum  of  the  matter 
was  not  seen  till  Wednesday,  when  no  House  could  be 
formed,  and  when,  after  the  Speaker  had,  according 
to  Wednesday  practice,  given  repeated  law  to  truants, 
and  trotted  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  house 
and  the  House  in  a  manner  unreasonable  to  require  of 
him,  a  count-out  was  at  last  effected  at  four  o'clock. 
Thus,  great  part  of  Tuesday  was  wasted  on  attempting 
to  prevent  the  inevitable,  and  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  earnest  protesters  against  idleness,  not  forty 
could  be  got  to  pay  any  attention  to  business. 

On  Thursday  it  was  known  that  the  filibustering 
opj)osition  to  the  Church  Discipline  Bill  would  do  its 
worst,  and  it  did.  After  hours  of  frivolous  discussion, 
such  as  the  Speaker  declared  he  had  never  known  on 
report,  the  closure  was  at  last  resorted  to,  and  clause 
after  clause  forced  through,  till  the  Bill  passed  by  145 
to  17.  There  had  been  talk  of  interest  on  the  County 
Council  and  Betterment,  on  L^ganda,  and  on  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  Wantage  Committee. 
Politics  out  of  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  part  in 
Parliament,  gome  political  proceedings  at  Glasgow 
yesterday  week,  and  in  a  dignified  speech  proceeded 
to  "  re-AATiig "  himself  and  to  uncase  Sir  W^illiam 

Harcourt  of  something  more  than  Wliiggery.  

Mr.  Chaplin  spoke  at  St.  Albans  this  day  week,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Braintree.  The  most 
important  thing  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech 
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was  his  declining  Colonel  Saunderson's  courteous  in- 
vitation to  come  over  to  Belfast  and  look  at  things  for 
himself.  Curious  ;  but  somehow  we  always  thought 
Sir  William  Harcourt  tvotdd  decline.  He  has  had  at 
the  Home  Office  experience  of  the  palpitating  interest 
of  Irish  rows.  Now  jialpitation  is  very  bad  for  the 
heart,  and  the  greater  the  heart  is,  clearly  the  greater 
will  be  the  palpitation.    And  Sir  William's  heart  is 

undoubtedly  great.  Mr.  Gladstone,  much  prayed 

for,  at  last  made  his  speech  on  the  London  programme 
at  the  very  suitable  locality  of  the  Memorial  Hall.  He 
accepted  meekly  the  chastenings  recently  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Labour  party,  he  implored  us  all  not  to  be 
"  harsh "  to  the  Eight-hours  movement,  and  he  was 
more  shocked  than  it  is  easy  to  express  at  Lord 
Salisbury's  suggestion  that  there  is  possibly  no  divine 
right  in  a  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
since  communicated  with  Mr.  Shipton  in  the  most 
effusive  manner,  and  has  showed  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  such  conciliator  and  convincer  as  the  approach  of  your 

General  Election.  Mr.  Courtney  spoke  at  Saltash 

on  Thm-sday,  on  which  day  Mr.  Balfour  met  a 
deputation  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement. 

Foreif^n  and  Foreign  news  at  the  end  of  last  week  was 
Colonial  Affairs,  ^t  dead  low  Water.  A  strange  and  appa- 
rently incredible  rumour  came  from  India  on  INIonday,  to 
the  effect  that  some  papers  laid  before  Lord  Wantage's 
Committee  by  Lord  Egberts  have  been  burked.  The 
answer  given  by  ]\Ir.  Brodrick  to  Lord  CuRZON  on  Thurs- 
day, however,  virtually  admits  that  something  of  the  sort 
did  take  place,  and  readers  who  care  to  know  what  the 
contents  of  the  communications  of  Lord  Egberts  are 
likely  to  have  been  will  find  something  about  them 
elsewhere  in  our  columns.  More  details  were  published 
about  Emin  Pasha's  expedition,  showing  that  it  never 
got  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  western  bank  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  The  French  Government  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  their  black  militia  in  Uganda.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  week  the  French  papers  waxed  mad 
over  that  subject,  as  to  which  neither  they  nor  we  have 
any  trustworthy  intelligence  whatever.    Cholera  reports 

from  Persia  and  India  were  not  good.  Tuesday 

morning  was  once  more  full  of  sound  and  fury  abroad 
on  the  Uganda  question,  M.  Eibot  making  a  speech 
on  it  in  the  French  Chamber  ;  and  all  the  while  there 
is  nothing  certainly  known  at  all.  The  Kanaka  ques- 
tion in  Queensland  and  the  continued  faction-fighting 
in  Venezuela  filled  some  space.    There  has  also  been  a 

revolution  in  the  non-British  part  of  Honduras.  On 

Thursday  morning  still  further  accounts  were  pub- 
lished of  the  enormous  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by 
the  Mauritius  hurricane,  which  seems  to  have  left 
hardly  a  building  of  importance  standing,  except  the 
cathedral,  to  have  destroyed  the  hope  of  sugar  crops  for 
two  years  to  come,  and  to  have  been  more  fatal  to  life 
than  many  a  considerable  engagement.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  both  Government  and  private  aid  will 
be  forthcoming  largely  ;  but  the  disaster  comes  at  an 
unlucky  moment.  News,  but  all  vague  and  anti- 
quated, poured  in  about  Uganda,  pointing  pretty 
steadily  to  the  fact  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  converts 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
Protestant  converts,  and  were  excessively  and  naturally 

annoyed  that  MM.  the  Protestants  began.—  A  plot  and 

the  arrest  of  conspirators  was  reported  from  Honolulu, 
where  there  has  been  an  uneasy  feeling  for  some  time 

past.  The  tariff  modus  vivendi  between  France  and 

Spain  has  been  got  to  work,  putting  at  least  a  tem- 
porary end  to  a  very  awkward  deadlock.  Uganda — in 

some  wild  and  intrinsically  untrustworthy  letters  from 
a  French  missionary — again  filled  the  papers  yester- 
day, the  chief  other  item  being  the  election  to  the 
French  Academy  of  M.  Lavtsse,  a  most  respectable 
man,  whose  preference  to  M.  Brunetiere  on  the  one 
hand  and  M.  Zola  on  the  other  is  in  full  accordance 
with  Academic  tradition. 


Ireland  "^^^  PameUites  and  Anti-Parnellites  fought 
merrily  at  Navan  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  sacred  blood  of  Davitt  was  drawn — whether 
with  a  "  pen  "  or  not  we  cannot  say.  Preparations  are 
being  actively  made  for  that  Belfast  ConA  ention  from 
which  LuBiN  (that  is  to  say.  Sir  William  Harcouet) 
will,  alas  !  be  away. 

The  Durham  The  Bishop  of  DURHAM  has  earned  no  vulgar 
Strike.  crown  by  his  mediation  in  the  disastrous 
Durham  strike.  It  was  offered  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  manner  (wherein  it  differed  remarkably  from 
certain  other  clerical  mediations),  and  was  comj)letely 
successful.  The  men  and  the  masters  met  at  Bishop 
Auckland.  After  discussion  under  the  Bishop's  pre- 
sidency, and  it  is  said  partly  owing  to  his  represen- 
tations, the  masters  consented  to  accept  the  ten  per 
cent,  reduction  and  nothing  more,  for  the  present. 
This  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  The  miners  deserve 
not  the  slightest  sympathy,  their  whole  conduct  having 
been  marked  by  a  selfish  greed  which  exceeds  the 
worst  things  recorded  or  fabled  of  oppressive  "  rich 
"  men"  in  times  past.  But  the  misery  which  they 
were  inflicting  on  the  guiltless  was  so  great  that  any 
means,  short  of  complete  concession  to  their  unjust 
demands,  to  stop  it  were  laudable. 

The  London  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  London  County 
County  Council.  Council  delivered  its  constituents,  the  rate- 
payers of  London,  bound  hand  and  foot  (unless  the  law 
shall  haply  loose  them)  into  the  hands  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  by  adopting,  with  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  altera- 
tions, Mr.  BURNS's  resolution  that  no  contractors  be- 
employed  unless  they  pay  Trade-Union  wages.  No 
more  corrupt  act  in  the  j^roper  sense  of  corruption  has 
ever  been  done  by  even  an  American  municijaal 
"  ring."  But  the  Council  may  pride  itself  on  main- 
taining its  democratic  character.  For  democracy  is  only 
Greek  for  corruption,  and  corruption  is  only  Latin  for 

democracy.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Peter  Edlin  made 

reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  endeavouring 
to  alter  assessments,  and  the  vast  amount  of  time 
which  this  takes  up.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
Coimcil  towards  Sir  Peter  himself  is  well  known  ;  but 
in  their  assessment  pohcy  we  must  again  pronounce 
them  consistent.  "  Eaise  middle  and  upper-class  assess- 
"  mentsthat  you  may  pay  lower-class  workmen  over  the 
"  market,  rate  "  is  the  Council's  motto,  and  again  it  is 
echt-demol'-ratisch. 

The  Law    Sir  Francis  Jeune  has  succeeded  to  the 
Courts.     Presidency  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Division.    Some  lay,  but  not  much  pro- 
fessional, surprise  was  felt  at  the  selection  of  Mr. 

Barnes,  Q.C.,  as  his  colleague  for  the  vacancy.  

The  Barnard  Peerage  case  was  decided  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  no  very  long  hearing,  as  hearings  go  in, 

such  matters,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vane  on  Monday.  

The  Attorney- General  v.  Smith,  in  which  judgment 
was  delivered  on  Wednesday,  though  the  judgment 
was  eminently  reasonable,  gave  a  curious  example  of 
the  proceedings  which  constitutionally  governed  coun- 
tries tolerate,  though  they  would  be  screamed  at  as 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree  if  attempted  under  a 
despotism.  Certain  pictures  had  been  valued  for  pro- 
bate. Years  afterwards  they  were  sold  at  a  much 
larger  sum,  and  the  Crown  sought  to  make  the  un- 
happy executors  liable  for  increased  duty.  And  it  had, 
it  seems,  some  statutory  justification,  the  judgment 
being  given  rather  as  to  the  personal  liability  of  the 
executors  and  the  merits  of  the  case  than  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  claim.  Pray,  if  the  pictures  had 
sold  for  less  than  the  valuation,  would  the  Treasury 

have  refunded  ?  Mr.  Justice  North,  after  a  rather 

long  delay,  gave  judgment  on  Thursday  in  Walter  v. 
Steinkopff.  The  judgment  was  pretty  much  what 
was  expected  by  the  knowing.  The  injunction  went 
in  regard  to  the   copyrighted   "  Eudyard  Kipung 
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"  article,"  and  the  general  principle  that  there  is 
no  right  to  copy  copyright  matter  was  established. 
But  no  damages  were  given,  the  plaintiffs  had  no 
costs  beyond  a  certain  date,  and  the  judge  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  what  has 
been  the  practice  for  so  many  years,  the  defendants 
should  have  had  warning  before  proceedings  were 
taken.  There  will  be  very  general  agreement  in  this. 
As  to  the  whole  question,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  hard 
that  valuable  matter  should  be  extracted  without 
leave  ;  but  the  decision  must  leave  editors  of  evening 
■papers  asking  How  is  the  Queen's  Grovernment  to  be 
carried  on  ? 

^  J  ^.^  This  day  week,  in  the  New  Thames  Yacht 
ac  1  ing.  Qjjj|j)g  Qiiannel  match,  the  Meteor  had  her 
revenge  on  the  Iverna,  and  won,  after  a  very  close 
and  pretty  race ;  the  Queen  Mab  repeating  her  success 
among  the  forties.  In  the  Eoyal  Harwich  Eegatta  on 
Monday  the  positions  were  once  more  reversed,  the 
Iverna  winning  ;  but  the  Queen  Mab  held,  not  un- 
challenged, her  pride  of  place  in  the  second  class.  She 
was  disqualified,  however,  next  day,  and  in  the  sailing 
of  that  day  the  calms  gave  her  no  chance,  while  they 
favoured  the  Meteor  and  were  against  the  Iverna.  It 
may  be  suggested,  by  the  way,  that  this  alternate 
business  among  the  bigger  yachts,  which  has  been 
common  of  late  years,  becomes  after  a  time  slightly 
monotonous.  With  real  sailing  weather  and  a  heavy 
sea  the  Queen  Mab  once  more  proved  her  goodness  in.  a 
forty  match  got  up  by  the  Brightlingsea  Club  on 
Thursday. 

^  .        The  English  racing  of  the  end  of  last  week 
has  lost  its  interest  since  the  Derby.  The 
French  Prix  du  Jockey  Club,  on  Sunday,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Baron  Schickler's  two  horses,  whereof  Fra 

Angelico  might  have  won,  but  Chene  Eoyal  did.  The 

first  day  of  the  Epsom  meeting  provided  sport  good 
enough  to  keep  the  racing  men  of  the  House  of 
Commons  where  nae  Commons-men  should  have  been, 
and  secure  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  victory.  For  the 
chief  race  of  the  day,  the  Woodcote  Stakes,  Colonel 
North's  Quickly  Wise  and  Baron  de  Eothschild's 
Le  Nicham  (which,  it  inay  be  observed,  means, 
being  interpreted.  The  Nizam)  ran  a  dead  heat. 
This  was  not  run  off,  the  stakes  iDeing  divided,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  another  tie  in  the  Norbury  Plate. 
The  Epsom  Plate  brought  out  a  field  of  thirteen,  from 
which  Lord  Bradford's  Cuttlestone  won,  after  a  very 

close  race  with  Prince  Soltykoff's  Lord  Greorge.  

Fine  weather,  a  fair  field,  a  long-delayed  start,  a  good 
race,  and  an  utterly  unexpected  victory  distinguished  the 
Derby  next  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fortunate 
person  who,  just  before  the  race,  took  7,500/.  to  150/. 
about  Sir  Hugo  "got  the  odds  from  a  good  man," 
like  another  in  the  same  situation.  Lord  Bradford's 
successes  ought  always  to  be  popular.  But  if  many 
persons  expected  La  Fleche  to  be  beaten,  it  was  not  by 
Sir  Hugo,  and  if  anybody  expected  a  French  horse  to 
run  third,  it  was  not  Bucentaure.  After  Orme's  eclipse, 
however,  surprises  were  expected,  and  they  came.  The 
chief  race  of  Thursday,  the  Grrand  Prize,  was  almost 
as  much  an  upset  of  the  Guineas  form  as  the  Derby, 
Mr.  Cooper's  The  Lover  beating  Curio  hollow. 

Cricket  "^^^  Universities  had  unequal  fortune  in 
the  matches  with  county  elevens,  which 
finished  yesterday  week.  Yorkshire  beat  Cambridge 
by  seven  wickets  ;  but  Oxford,  thanks  to  the  capital 
batting  of  Mr.  Palairet,  managed  to  get  the  better  of 
Lancashire  by  seven  runs ;  the  wickets  in  each  case, 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  weather,  being  very 
treacherous  and  unchancy.  In  the  cricket  decided  on 
Tuesday,  a  very  strong  Surrey  eleven  were  too  much  for 
the  Oxford  men,  and  beat  the  University  by  an  innings 
and  49,  though  Mr.  JoNES  and  Mr.  Palairet  played 
•excellently  in  both  innings.    Middlesex  overcame  the 
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as  yet  constantly  unlucky  Sussex  team  by  nine  wickets, 
and  Yorkshire  treated  Derbyshire  to  a  follow-on  and  a 
beating.  There  was  good  hatting  in  the  Cambridge 
Twelve  v.  Sixteen  match.  This  was  drawn  on  Wednes- 
day slightly  in  favour  of  the  Twelve,  who  had  four 
wickets  in  hand  to  get  sixteen  runs. 

A  strange  collision  occurred  at  Bir- 
mingham yesterday  week,  between  Mid- 
land and  North-Western  trains,  with  results  disastrous, 
but  not  so  disastrous  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

 At  the  Leyland  sale,  this  day  week,  two  of  the 

BuRNE- Jones  pictures  brought  7,000  gxiineas  between 
them,  and  perhaps  the  buyer  of  "  The  Wine  of  Circe  " 
had  it  better  cheap  at  1,350^.  The  Eossettis  sold 
well,  though  less  well.  Sir  John  Millais's  "  Eve  of 
"  St.  Agnes,"  the  first  picture  which  restored  the  repu- 
tation of  English  art  with  French  critics,  fetched 
2,100  guineas,  and  the  Old  Masters  went  fiiirly.- 


Among  the  dinners  of  the  week,  the  Welsh  dinner  at 
the  Mansion  House  last  Saturday,  and  that  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  on  Tuesday,  may  be  noticed.  The 
former  was  unfortunately  memorable  for  the  sad  death 
of  Admiral  Mayne,  and,  if  gossip  may  be  trusted,  for  a 
piece  of  disloyal  unmannerliness  and  folly  on  the  part 
of  certain  notorious  members  of  Parliament  which 
should  surely  have  been  met  at  the  point  of  the  boot. 
At  the  latter.  Professor  Michael  Foster  spoke  with 
brilliancy,  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  suggested 
the  British  cabman  as  a  match  for  the  American  pirate. 

 Some  very  useful  and  liberal  alterations  in  postal 

arrangements  have  been  made  by  Sir  James  Fergusson 
this  week,  the  chief  being  the  abolition  of  the  vexatious 

-The  Duke  of  Connaught 


charge  for  re-direction, 
opened  a  new  pier,  one  of  the  handsomest  on  the 

south  coast,  at  Southampton  on  Thursday.  The 

Theatres  Committee  have  agreed  on  their  report,  which 
we  shall  discuss  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion. 

,  This  day  week  the  old  experience  of  Lord 
'  Grey  descended  in  showers  of  mild  reproach 
on  the  Fair-trading  head  of  Lord  Salisbury;  and 
Professor  Munro  of  Manchester  tried,  in  vain,  to  get 
out  of  the  very  deep  pit  into  which  Mr.  Balfour  and 
]Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  had  lowered  him  and  his  Irish 
statistics.  Major  G.  F.  Taleot,  the  Persian  toliacco 
Concessioner,  has  corrected  some  misstatements  in  that 
awkward  matter. 

JNI.  Madier  de  Montjau's  name  has  been  at 
different  periods  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury prominent  in  French  politics.    He  was  not  a  man 
of  much  ability,  but  a  good  specimen  enough  of  the 

honest,  if  hot-headed,  Eepublican.  'The  sudden  death 

of  Admiral  Mayne,  after  he  had  attended  and  spoken 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Welsh  dinner  this  day  week, 
deprives  the  navy  of  a  good  officer,  and  the  Tory  party 
of  perhaps  its  most  popular  member  in  Wales.  The 
Admiral  had  won  Pembroke  gallantly  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Sir  Francis 

Burdett  was  the  inheritor  of  an  old  baronetcy  and  a 

famous  name.  ]Mr.  E.  K.  Karslake,  Q.C,  had  been 

better  known  at  one  time  than  recently  at  the  Bar,  and 

was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  humour.  Mrs. 

Croom  Eobertson  had  done  good  service  to  Girt  on 
College,  of  which  she  was  the  first  secretary,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  the  bursaress. 

Two  interesting  books  have  been  published 
by  Messrs.  SAMPSON  Low  this  week,  the 
Life  of  Charles  Keene — a  good  draughtsman,  a  good 
Tory,  and  a  good  man — by  jNIr.  G.  S.  La  yard  ;  and 
Su-  C.  Gavan  Duffy's  Conversations  ivith  Carlyle,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  satisfactory  contributions 

to  Carlyle  literature  that  have  yet  been  made.  

M.  Lavedan's  play,  Le  Prince  d  Aurec,  was  produced 
with  success  at  the  Paris  Yaudev-ille  on  Wednesday. 
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LORD  EGBERTS  AND  THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

IN  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  State 
of  the  Army,  pubHshed  in  the  Times  of 
Monday,  the  writer,  while  hesitating  in  the  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame  on  the  labours  and  results  of  Lord 
Wantage's  Committee,  seems  to  have  no  doubt  on  one 
point.  "  The  evidence,"  he  says,  "  also  shows  that  even 
"  the  army  regards  long  service  as  opposed  to  short 
"  service  and  a  Reserve  as  an  anachronism ;  and  it  gives 
"  the  cowp  de  grace  to  that  myth  the  valuable  old 
"  soldier."  Now  we  think  that  not  merely  the  pane- 
gyrists, but  even  some  of  the  detractors,  of  the  old 
soldier  would  admit  that  he  is  a  difficult  person  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to.  While  the  former  would  praise 
him  for  being  tough,  even  the  latter  would  grant  that 
he  is  devilish  sly.  And  those  who  call  him  a  myth 
should  remember  that  myths  themselves  are  terrible 
fellows  for  cropping  up  again  after  destruction.  Perhaps 
the  old  soldier  is  not  quite  done  for  yet  in  favour  of  his 
supplanters — the  Weedy  Boy  and  the  elusive  Reservist. 
We  hoj)e  he  is  not ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  one  person  worth  listening  to, 
he  most  certainly  is  not. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  just  cited,  the  Times' 
writer  expresses  surprise  that  Sir  Frederick  [Lord] 
Roberts  and  other  Indian  authorities  were  not  asked 
for  their  opinion  on  this  and  other  matters.  About  the 
same  time  paragraphs  appeared  in  certain  newspapers 
as  to  the  suppression  of  documents  alleged  to  have  been 
communicated  by  Lord  Roberts  himself  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Suppression  is  an  ugly  word,  and  one  which 
there  is  no  particular  object  in  using,  though  Lord 
CURZON  extracted  from  jNIt.  Brodrick,  on  Thursday,  a 
virtual  admission  that  there  had  been  something  of 
the  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Roberts  on  this  point  of  the  old  soldier,  whose  dying 
kick  the  Times  thinks  it  has  witnessed,  and  on  many 
other  points  concerned,  are  very  well  known  indeed, 
and  have  not  been  given  merely  in  corners.  They  were 
published  eight  years  ago  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
More  recently  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  knowing  that  Lord 
Roberts  has  not  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
short  service  and  Reserve  versus  long  service  and 
Reserve,  and  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  strange 
if  Lord  Wantage's  Committee  had  been  left  without 
evidence  of  the  fact.  If  such  inkling  as  they  had 
of  Lord  Roberts's  opinions  both  on  the  matter  of 
their  commission  in  general  and  on  the  evidence  of 
other  persons  coming  before  them  on  that  matter, 
left  the  Committee  under  the  imj^ression  that  he 
thinks  the  old  soldier  a  myth,  dead  and  done  for,  or 
suffering  under  his  coup  de  grace,  some  information  of 
ours  which  is  not  likely  to  be  out  is  most  wofuUy  so. 
We  would  venture  our  heads  that  the  opinions  to  which 
Lord  Roberts  would  in  such  circumstances  give  the 
weight  of  his  name,  and  of  an  experience  certainly 
second  to  none  now  available  in  the  British  army,  as 
gained  in  service  at  once  long,  arduous,  and  brilliant, 
would  on  the  subject  of  the  old  soldier,  of  getting  him, 
of  keeping  him,  and  of  making  use  of  him,  be  utterly 
opposed  to  the  "anachronism,"  the  "  myth,"  and  the 
coup  de  grace  theories. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  four  most  important 
pieces  of  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  Committee 
were  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  by  Sir  Redvers 
BUller.  But  these  distinguished  officers  differed  re- 
markably among  them^  elves.  Sir  Redvers  was  the 
most  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  present  system, 
approving  the  seven  yer  rs'  colour-service  and  five  years' 
Reserve,  and  thinking  the  old  soldier  an  impostor. 
Lord  Wolseley  would  have  only  three  years'  colour- 
service,  and  believes  in  young  soldiers  quand  mime. 


Sir  Evelyn  Wood  likes  old  soldiers,  and  would  have 
them,  in  some  cases,  up  to  twenty-one  years'  service,, 
if  he  could  get  them  ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
though  not  quite  without  variation,  held  roundly  that 
the  longer  a  man  is  in  the  service  the  better  man 
he  is.     So  the  old  soldier  is  not  a  myth  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Evelyn  or  of  the  Duke  ;  and  from  Lord 
Roberts's  opinions,  published  and  unpublished,  it  may 
be  said  confidently  that  he  is  not  a  myth  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Indian  Commander-in-Chief.     Lord  Roberts 
has  never,  we  believe,  quitted  the  opinion  which  was 
constantly  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — nay, 
which  was  expressed  by  that  distinguished  warrior, 
Lord  Cardwell,  when  he  was  turning  the  British 
army  uj^side  down — that  there  is  nothing  like  the 
old  soldier.    It  is,  of  com-se,  quite  possible — it  is, 
indeed,  quite  legitimate — to  retort,  "  Yes  ;  but  how 
"  are  you  to  get  him  and  keep  him?"    And  though 
it  would  be  effective,  as  a  mere  debating  rejoinder,  to 
ask  the  querist  whether  he  himself  either  gets  or  keeps 
the  Weedy  Boy  and  the  vanishing  Reservist  in  good 
condition,  it  would   be  unsatisfactory  for  practical 
purposes,  though  not  quite  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  too 
practical  fact  that  desertion  makes  the  supply  of  the 
boys  run  away  at  the  spigot  almost  as  fast  as  it  is^ 
poured  in  at  the  bung,  and  that,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  warmest  admirers,  the  Reservist  deteriorates  rapidly. 
But  Lord  Roberts  has  ideas  far  more  positive  than 
the  tu  quoque.    He  sticks  to  his  old  plan  of  training 
boys  to  the  army ;  he  does  not  hold  to  the  idea  of  a 
local  Indian  force,  and  so  on.    But  his  main  preference 
would,  we  believe,  be  for  a  service  of  three  years 
with  the  colours,  which  should  be  at  the  end  of  the 
three   years  prolonged,  either   for  nine  years  with 
the  colours,  or  nine  in  the  Reserve,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve,  yet  again  for  nine  years,  to  the  fuU 
twenty-one.    The  frauds  of  stoppages  and  deferred' 
pay  he  would  have  abolished.    He  would  certainly  not 
discourage  entrance  into  the  Reserve,  but  would  make 
it  what  it  is  called — a  Reserve,  and  not  a  first-line 
kept  in  the  background,  as,  according  to  its  warmest 
eulogists,  it  is  at  present. 

These  views,  some  of  which  Lord  Roberts  worked 
out  in  a  paper  written  at  Simla  some  fifteen  months 
ago,  he  must  have  been  tempted  to  develop  since,  by 
and  in  contrast  with  the  evidence  given  before  Lord 
Wantage's  Committee.  They  cannot  be  commented  on 
here  in  detail,  as  to  their  bearings  on  recruiting,  on 
the  home  and  foreign  circle  of  relief,  of  the  localiza- 
tion and  drilling  of  the  Reserve,  and  other  suchHke 
matters.  We  may  have  something  to  say  of  them 
hereafter.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  main  points  on 
which  he  is  at  issue  with  some  great  authorities  at  home 
are  the  advocacy  of  long  service,  if  it  can  be  managed, 
and  the  belief  that  it  can,  the  relegation  of  the  Reserve 
(not  by  any  means  its  aboUtion)  to  its  proper  place  as 
a  real  Reserve,  and  the  cessation  of  the  present  singulai' 
fancy  for  actually  tempting  men  away  from  the  colours 
into  it.  He  is  not,  we  believe,  at  issue  with  anybody  o£ 
importance  in  the  belief  that  the  present  delusive  and 
offensive  system  of  stoppages  is  one  main  obstacle 
to  the  popularity  of  the  army.  But  we  should 
imagine  that  he  attaches  special  weight  to  the  plan 
of  giving  an  earlier  opportunity  than  is  offered  at 
present  of  leaving  the  army  without  discredit,  if  the 
recruit  finds  that  he  dislikes  it,  and  to  the  compensating 
plan  of  offei'ing  every  inducement  to  those  who  do  like 
it  to  hold  on  with  the  colours  as  long  as  possible.  And 
there  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  this.  There  are, 
indeed,  other  drawbacks  to  the  popularity  of  army 
service  which  are  more  intangible  and  more  trouble- 
some. Perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  the 
mysterious  atmosphere  of  disrepute  which  in  Britain 
hangs  about  the  soldier.  It  is  right  to  protest, 
and    we    have    never    failed    to    protest,  against 
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such  results  or  evidences  of  this  as  the  objection 
to  soldiers  in  uniform.  But  the  British  publican 
follows,  he  does  not  lead,  the  feeling  of  the  British 
pubHc  in  its  lower  and  middle  classes  on  this 
point.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  lower 
classes  can  be  ignorant  of  the  horror  with  which  the 
'listing  of  a  son,  of  the  disgust  which  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter,  not  merely  with  a  "  full  private,"  but  with 
a  man  on  good  special  pay,  but  still  in  the  army,  and 
still  wearing  uniform,  is  regarded  by  them.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  disrepute  will  not  be 
diminished  by  the  plan  of  passing  weedy  and  unsteady 
boys  as  rapidly  through  the  ranks  as  possible.  Deser- 
tion and  bad  conduct  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  among 
enhsted  babies,  such  as  that  martial  young  gentleman 
of  fourteen  in  the  Midland  counties  whose  enlistment 
caused  cfrief  in  the  soul  of  some  Eadical  member  of 
Parliament  the  other  day. 

Unless,  then,  we  mistake  Lord  Eoberts's  ideas,  he 
would  unhesitatingly  affirm  the  value  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  frame  his  scheme  expressly  so  as  to  seciire  him. 
But  he  would  not  revive  the  old  form  of  long  service 
or  insist  on  engagement  for  better  for  worse.  He 
would,  on  the  contrary,  give  every  facility  for  a  dis- 
gusted recruit  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  had  given  the 
service  a  fair  trial  and  found  it  did  not  suit  him.  He 
would  not  discourage  the  Eeserve,  but  he  would  not 
tempt  men  into  it,  instead  of  keeping  them  with  the 
colours  ;  and,  above  all,  he  would  frown  on  the  idea  of 
regarding  the  Eeserve  as  a  thing  to  fly  to  on  the  first 
stress  of  foreign  service,  on  the  first  call  for  a  fighting 
line.  He  would  give  plentiful  food,  free — really  free 
— clothing,  and  solid  and  untampered-with  pay  and 
pension.  \Miat  else  he  would  do  to  make  the  soldier 
comfortable  and  respectable  when  he  had  got  him, 
everybody  who  has  followed  Lord  Eoberts's  career  in 
India  knows.  But  the  getting  and  keeping  the  soldier 
is  the  main  point,  and  it  is  evident  that  next  to  getting 
him  as  good  as  possible  Lord  Egberts  would  put  the 
keeping  him  as  long  as  he  can  be  kept. 


UGANDA. 

FOE  some  time  past  the  reports  from  Uganda  have 
shown,  by  internal  evidence,  that  they  were  the 
work  of  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Eider  Haggard.  Of  late 
it  has  further  become  clear  that  he  is  a  person  of  violent 
Eoman  Cathohc  sympathies.  Now  at  last  we  discover 
that  he  is  directly  inspired  by  a  member,  or  members, 
of  the  mission  founded  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  The 
stories  he  tells  are  abundantly  striking,  and  in  all  ways 
worthy  of  both  sources  of  his  inspiration.  The  plot  of 
the  romance  is  simple,  but  full  of  capabilities.  A 
Eoman  Cathohc  King  of  Uganda,  that  pious  monarch 
MwANGA,  who  murdered  Bishop  Hannington,  has  been 
attacked  by  a  wicked  combination  of  heretics  and  un- 
believers, headed  by  Captains  Lugard  and  Williams. 
After  heroic  exertions,  and  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of 
the  meek  and  holy  men  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions, 
he  has  been  driven  from  his  ancestral  realm,  while  the 
agent  of  the  East  Africa  Company  has  seated  himself 
on  the  blood-stained  throne  of  Uganda,  with  a  cour- 
bash  as  rod  of  justice,  and  a  double-barrelled  elephant 
gun  as  sceptre,  no  doubt. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  its  way,  and  has  all 
the  elements  of  a  boy's  book  of  superior  quahty  with 
everything  handsome  about  it.  As  a  sober  version  of 
anything  which  can  be  conceived  to  have  happpened 
within  the  "  sphere  of  influence  "  of  the  East  Africa 
Company  it  is  of  less  value.  That  there  is  trouble  in 
Uganda,  and  that  the  contending  parties  may  call 
themselves  "  Eoman  Catholic  "  or  "  Protestant  "  ac- 
cording to  taste  or  interest,  that  the  native  chiefs  have 
endeavoured  to  play  off  one  set  of  the  white  intruders 


into  their  country  against  another,  and  that  the 
missionaries  among  the  white  men  have  sometimes 
allowed  their  zeal  for  their  respective  "  doxies  "  to  eat 
up  their  discretion — all  these  are  propositions  which 
may  be  accepted  as  probable.  If  it  has  all  happened,  it 
will  amoimt  to  no  new  thing,  but  will  only  be  a  repe- 
tition in  modern  circumstances  of  very  ancient  his- 
torical conflicts.  It  is,  however,  too  much  to  ask  us  to 
believe  that  English  officers  have  been  guilty  of  foment- 
ing and  directincr  attacks  on  Eoman  Catholic  Missions 
and  the  massacre  of  their  converts.  This  is  the  story 
compiled  out  of  the  letters  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
missionaries.  That  it  should  be  so  compiled  and 
believed  in  Paris  is  only  one  proof  more  of  the 
little  love  our  neighbours  bear  us,  and  the  vitality 
of  their  flattering  estimate  of  om:  cunning,  ferocity, 
and  determination.  Under  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
like and  this  superstition  of  theirs,  they  are  equally 
ready  to  believe  any  evil  of  us  and  credulous  in  accept- 
ing the  most  absurd  accusations.  When  the  French 
papers  indulge  in  bounce,  we  must  simply  let  them 
rave ;  and  when  M.  Eibot  takes  an  arrogant  pose 
before  the  Chamber,  he  may  be  left  to  play  to  his 
native  gallery.  When  German  papers  make  English^ 
wickedness  a  whipping-boy  for  Count  Caprivi,  that, 
also,  is  of  no  consequence.  We  in  the  meantime  can 
wait  to  hear  what  Captain  Lugard  has  to  say.  From  the 
reports  which  left  before  the  8th  January  it  appears  that 
Mvs'ANGA  was  threatening  an  attack  on  a  "  Protestant '' 
chief,  who  had  been  told  to  defend  himself  by  Captain 
Williams,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  support  if  he 
was  the  aggrieved  party.  If  the  attack  was  made  and 
the  help  given,  it  is  possible  that  a  series  of  transac- 
tions did  take  place  which,  with  the  help  of  angry 
disappointment  and  not  too  much  scruple  in  acciu-acy 
of  statement  among  the  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries, 
may  have  in  their  turn  produced  the  raw-head-and-' 
bloody-bones  story  so  greedily  swallowed  by  the  French 
newspapers.  Captain  Lugard  was,  of  course,  only 
doing  his  duty  in  protecting  those  who  are  under 
our  protection ;  and,  if  the  Eoman  Catholic  mission- 
aries openly  took  sides  with  Mw^anga,  they  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  whatever  inconvenience  the 
course  has  entailed  upon  them. 

The  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  until  it  receives  Captain  Lugard's 
reports  needs  no  justification.  If  there  is  any  one  who 
seriously  thinks  that  it  is  showing  unnecessary  reti- 
cence, he  may  be  recommended  to  read  the  letters  of 
Father  Guillermann,  quoted  from  the  Kdlnische  Volks- 
zeitung.  These  letters  are,  in  fact,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  charges  brought  against  Captain  Lugard 
and  Captain  Williams  are  based.  Mgr.  Hirth  has 
done  no  more  thair  repeat  what  he  has  heard 
from  the  missionaries  up-country.  Now  these  letters 
only  prove  that  the  Fathers  have  been  severely 
hustled  by  somebody,  and  that  they  are  very  angry 
with  Captain  Lugard  and  Captain  Williams.  There 
is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  that  the  English  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  hustling.  "  They,"  says  Father 
Guillermann,  "  killed  women  and  childi'en,  stole  our 
"  hats,  and  took  us  to  Captain  Williams,  who  said  we 
"  were  his  prisoners."  Who  "  they"  were  remains  ob- 
scure, and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  guess  that  Captain 
Williams's  most  effectual  means  of  saving  the  mission- 
aries' lives  was  to  take  them  under  his  charge.  Again. 
Father  Guillermann  says,  "  Captain  Lugard  spoke  us 
"  fair,  but  it  is  plain  that  we  are  his  prisoners." 
Yet  it  appears  from  Father  Guillermann 's  own  words 
that  he  and  his  brethren  refused  to  leave  the  fort  in 
which  they  are  "  imprisoned  "  because  they  were  safe 
nowhere  else,  and  that  when  they  were  asked  for  their 
parole,  they  declared  the  demand  absurd  because  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  Surely  this  is  a  case  in 
which  "  stockades  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  palm-leaf' 
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•'  hilts  a  cage."  '■  "WTiat  a  shame,"  says  the  father, 
for  France  to  see  her  sons  imprisoned  in  an  English 
•'  fort,  and  reviled  like  the  commonest  criminals  !  " 
France  would  hardly  prefer  to  hear  that  her  sons'  throats 
had  been  cut  by  black  Protestants.  As  for  the  "  revil- 
"  ing,"  the  only  example  given  of  it  is  the  discomfort  of 
Father  MouLLEC,  who  has  to  sleep  on  a  reed  bed  under 
a  "  tattered  piece  of  wretched  cotton  stuff."  We  dare 
say  Captain  Williams  lies  no  better,  and  we  are  sure 
St.  Paul  was  often  even  worse  lodged.  Decidedly  it 
is  advisable  to  wait  for  further  reports.  If  the  wait- 
ing is  tedious,  we  must  endure  the  inconvenience. 
Time  and  space  cannot  be  annihilated,  even  to  make 
Sir  William  Harcourt  happy.  Nor  do  we  see 
what  steps  Her  INIajesty's  Government  can  take 
to  make  him  happy.  Any  messenger  sent  out, 
even  from  Zanzibar,  would  only  cross  Captain 
Lugard's  messenger.  In  time  we  shaU  learn  what 
the  Company's  officers  have  to  say  about  the 
series  of  events  which  have  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
MwANGA  from  Uganda  and  the  "  imprisonment,"  so- 
called,  of  the  sons  of  France.  The  report  will  be  the 
more  interesting  because  it  wiU  explain  how  Captain 
LuGARD  has  contrived  to  pick  up  the  considerable  sur- 
viving wTeckage  of  Emin  Pasha's  government,  which 
was  so  wonderfully  rescued  by  JVIr.  Stanley. 

The  criticism  that  this  confusion  in  Uganda,  and  the 
international  trouble  it  is  likely  to  cause,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  weakness  of  governing  dependencies  by  Com- 
panies, or  leaving  them  large  and  necessarily  ill-defined 
powers,  is  obvious,  but  it  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
inconveniences  of  the  system  have  been  manifest  at  all 
times,  and  are  now  greater  than  they  ever  were.  Com- 
munications are  much  more  rapid,  and  States  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  allow  their  subjects  to  carry  on  wars 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  with  their  own  resources. 
It  is  certain  that  foreign  nations  will  hold  Her 
Majesty's  Government  responsible  for  the  acts  of  these 
Companies.  They,  again,  can  be  made  to  answer  for 
any  excesses  they  may  commit,  and  may  be  punished 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  Charter ;  but  the  control 
exercised  over  their  officers  by  the  State  must  neces- 
sarily be  indirect,  and,  if  they  are  suppressed,  the  burden 
of  administration  in  the  territory  they  have  occupied  is 
throwT^i  on  the  Government.  In  this  case  the  risk  is 
fm-ther  complicated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  was  understood,  some  time  ago,  to 
be  prepared  to  retire  from  Uganda  because  its  re- 
sources were  not  adequate  to  the  work  thrown  on 
it.  By  the  help  of  missions,  so  it  said,  the  Com- 
pany has  been  able  to  hold  its  ground.  A  govern- 
ing body  which  is  dependent  on  missionary  support 
is  ill  jilaced  to  keep  the  balance  even  between 
missionaries  and  their  foreign  rivals  in  the  midst 
of  an  anarchical  negro  kingdom.  There  have  been 
complaints  from  the  missionaries  that  the  Com- 
pany's officers  have  not  been  sufficiently  zealous  in 
resisting  Eoman  Catholic  aggression.  This  increases 
the  improbabihty  of  the  story  that  Captain  Lugard 
has  behaved  in  the  manner  alleged.  But  it  also  sug- 
gests doubts  whether  he  has  not  been  subject  to  pres- 
sure which  he  may  not  have  had  the  power  to  control 
in  quarters  which  the  financial  position  of  the  Company 
compels  him  to  consider. 


BACKING  HOESES. 

WHY  in  the  world  do  people  back  horses  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  often  pursues  the  mind  given 
over  to  "  problems."  If  Mr.  Browning  had  happened 
to  think  of  it,  he  might  have  written  a  poem  called 
"  Juggins,"  in  which  a  backer  of  horses  explains  his 
motives  in  several  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse  to  a 
friend  who  is  never  allowed  to  put  in  a  word.  We  do  not 


think  that  this  would  have  been  the  most  unpopular 
of  Mr.  Browning's  studies  in  psychological  analysis. 

The  great  problem  vexes  one  most  after  such  a 
Derby  as  that  of  this  week.  The  former  favourite, 
who  carried  the  monkeys  of  the  classes  and  the 
half-crowns  of  the  masses,  was  incapacitated,  we 
understand,  by  toothache,  or  mumps,  or  something 
worse,  and  took  no  part  in  the  contest.  This  cannot 
have  been  encouraging  to  his  backers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  Living,  as  it  were, 
in  a  novel  of  Mr.  Hawley  Smart's  ;  for  the  tooth- 
ache of  Orme  was  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
felonious  means.  We  may,  then,  set  the  diversion  of 
beinfj  able  to  chatter  about  Orme  against  the  loss  of 
money  and  the  general  sense  of  insecurity  in  stables. 
But  when  the  Derby  was  actually  run,  it  was  gained  by 
an  outsider,  an  animal  called  Sir  Hugo,  at  40  to  i. 
The  favourite  was  second;  and  a  brute  at  100  to  l 
got  a  place.  Is  not  this  enough  to  make  the  most 
unceasing  backer  reflect,  and  ask  himself  why  he  is  so 
foolish  ?  The  horse,  as  the  Scotch  Psalmist  says,  "  is  a 
"  deceitful  thing."  His  "  previous  performances  "  are 
no  index  at  all  to  what  he  may  do  next.  Sometimes 
he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  run  ;  sometimes  he  feels 
no  inclination  to  exert  himself.  Thus  no  human  skill 
can  tell  what  a  horse  can  really  do ;  for,  as  all  the 
horses  in  a  race  are  unknown  quantities,  no  calculation 
can  apply  to  their  performances.  But  even  if  the 
horse  were  oiot  a  deceitful  thing,  the  owner  is, 
and  so  is  the  trainer,  and  so  is  the  jockey,  and  so 
are  they  who  nobble  as  they  go.  "Life  is  all  a 
variorum,"  and  racing  is  the  most  accidental  part 
of  it ;  and  yet  people  back  horses.  From  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Longueville,  in  the  New  Review,  it  seems 
that  the  true  philosopher  looks  on  racing  as  partly 
a  game  of  skill,  like  whist — an  impious  comparison. 
Whist  might  be  a  little  like  racing,  if  you  never 
knew  how  many  cards  were  in  a  pack,  if  trumps 
might  change  in  the  course  of  one  deal,  if  the  ace 
occasionally  declined  to  take  the  knave,  and  if  half  the 
players  cheated.  If  the  noble  and  intellectual  game 
were  played  on  these  principles,  then  whist  would  be 
very  like  racing ;  but,  then,  wJio  would  play  whist  ?  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  if  whist  were  thus  mixed  and  modified, 
whist  would  be  a  great  popular  sport,  the  newspapers 
would  contain  many  columns  about  it  daily,  and 
prophets  would  vaticinate  about  the  changes  of  trumps 
and  the  chances  that  the  ten  might  take  the 
knave.  Mr.  Longueville  writes  as  if  "  pubHc  form" 
were  a  matter  of  scientific  study.  It  is  a  matter  of 
study,  no  doubt,  and  an  exercise  of  memory,  but  aU  void 
and  vain.  Nobody  can  foresee  that  such  a  horse  wiU 
have  mumps  ;  that  such  another  wiU  choose  to  exert 
himself,  while  a  third  will  prove  indolent  or  cowardly. 
"WTiat  was  Sir  Hugo's  "  public  form  "  ?  "  Lower 
Eemove,"  not  much  above ;  yet  he  won.  We  might 
as  well  try  to  determine  from  the  "  public  form  "  of  a 
flirt  whom  she  is  likely  to  marry  in  the  end.  It  is  all 
mere  idle  guesswork ;  yet  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
lures  men  to  their  bane.  Those  who  do  not  bet  do  no 
harm  beyond  wasting  over  tips  and  racing  newspapers 
the  time  which,  if  properly  spent,  might  enable 
them  to  master  Bordello,  or  to  learn  German,  or  to 
unravel  the  Hittite  inscriptions. 

Their  one  joy  is  to  say,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  " 
when  the  horse  of  their  choice  happens  to  be  a  winner. 
As  for  those  who  bet,  of  course  they  merely  lose  their 
money.  They  have  really  a  far  better  chance  at 
roulette,  where  the  odds  can  be  exactly  calculated,  and 
where  you  are  never  "  welshed  "  by  the  Bank.  But  to 
the  millions  of  England,  racing  is  just  what  the  Lottery 
is  to  Italy.  It  has  a  promise  of  "good  things"  to 
come,  or  to  "  come  off,"  and,  though  the  good  things 
hardly  ever  do  come  ofif,  the  promise  always  remains. 
In  miUions  of  dull  lives,  the  chance  of  winning  is  the 
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one  little  far-off  gleam  of  hope  and  of  luck  ;  tliey 
"follow  the  gleam  "like  the  Lam-eate's  philosophers. 
They  will  always  follow  the  gleam,  and  the  favourite. 
By  no  number  of  Ormes  and  Sir  Hugos  can  they  be 
disenchanted,  and  won  from  that  which,  in  their 
existences,  is  the  solitary  flicker  of  Komance. 


ME,.  GLADSTONE'S  LAST  SURRENDEK, 

MOEALISTS  have  said  a  good  many  severe  things 
of  the  game  of  politics,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  many  of  its  aspects  it  is  not  attractive  to  the 
ethical  eye.  But  there  is  a  frank  ignobility  about  it 
in  some  of  its  latest  developments,  a  naivete  of  mean- 
ness which  almost  puts  on  the  semblance  of  a  redeem- 
ing feature.  The  vote-hunting  politician  applies  himself 
with  so  transparent  a  candour  to  his  sordid  shifts  and 
compromises,  he  is,  as  it  were,  so  simplex  immunditiis, 
that  his  very  cynicism  at  last  produces  the  effect  of  a 
sort  of  inverted  innocence  ;  and  the  original  disgust  of 
the  critical  onlooker  at  the  moral  obliquities  of  the 
vote-hunt  is  finally  merged  in  mere  surj)rise  at 
the  almost  infantile  character  of  the  manoeuvres  by 
which  it  is  prosecuted.  Seldom  has  this  combination 
of  feelings  been  more  strongly  appealed  to  than 
by  ]Mr.  CtLADSTONe's  speech  of  last  Tuesday  night 
at  the  Farringdon  Street  Memorial  Hall,  when,  amid 
the  uproarious  cheers  of  his  supporters,  he  bolted  the 
London  Programme  whole,  and  took  a  pretty  large 
bite  at  that  "unripe"  question  which  he  so  recently 
declared  to  be  still  a  long  way  off  maturity.  Why  his 
followers  should  have  cheered  so  uproariously  at  the 
ih-st  of  these  performances  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
see.  It  was  nothing  to  what  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  has  done 
ere  this  with  no  election  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  nothing  to  what  he  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  do  with  a  dissolution  imminent.  Did  any 
one  suppose  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  any 
item  of  the  London  Programme,  that  he  would  hesitate 
to  go  for  the  abolition  of  the  City  Corporation,  or  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  its  constituents,  or  for  the 
confiscation  of  corporate"^nd  guild  property  ?  Was  he 
expected  to  "  crane  "  at  the  taxation  of  ground  values, 
or  at  the  investiture  of  the  London  County  Council 
with  the  control  of  the  police  ?  Surely  not.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  declared  himself  in  favour  of  all 
these  measxures  before  this,  it  is  simply  because  no 
suitable  occasion  of  doing  so  has  ever  presented  itself. 
He  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  intimated  the  faintest 
objection  to  any  of  them  ;  and  we,  at  least,  have  always 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  before  he  finally  sent  forth 
his  followers  to  the  attempt  to  repeat  their  municipal 
victory  of  the  spring  in  the  Parliamentary  contest 
of  the  summer,  he  would  take  some  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  adhesion  to  them  all. 

The  labour  question,  however,  stands  on  an  entirely 
different  footing.  There  Mr.  Gladstone  had  more 
than  once  avowed  himself  the  victim  of  scruples. 
There  he  had  several  times  professed  himself  unable  to 
go  all  lengths  with  the  Socialistic  section  of  his 
followers,  and  on  this  question,  therefore,  his  utter- 
ances of  the  other  night  are  much  more  interesting, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  illustration  of  the 
depth  of  self-abasement  to  which,  in  pursuit  of 
votes,  he  is  prepared  to  descend.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  in  the  course  of  his  long  political  life  had 
many  humiliating  tasks  to  perform ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  has  ever  before  set  himself  one  so 
painful  to  the  last  surviving  sensibiUties  of  his  self- 
respect.  He  had  refused,  as  no  one  can  have  forgotten, 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  London  Trades 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Eight-hours  Bill.  He 
had  even  written  them  a  letter  in  which  he  had  ex- 
plained to  them  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  ques- 


tion he  saw  no  prospect  of  advantage  even  in  dis- 
cussing it ;  and  he  must  be  aware  that  this  letter  was 
not  only  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  its  re- 
cipients, but  only  narrowly  escaped  the  indignity  of 
being  put  "  behind  the  fire."  Since  then  it  has  been 
intimated  to  him  from  the  same  quarter  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  working-men's 
representatives  whether  he  took  up  the  question  or  let 
it  alone.  Yet  he  could  bring  himself  to  say  the  other 
night  that,  having  recently  had  a  communication  from 
the  Trades  Council  by  which  they  have  put  him  "  in 
"  possession  of  their  views,"  he  has  had  "  the  pleasure  " 
of  addressing  a  letter  to  their  Secretary  to  state  that 
"  I  think  I  am  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  a  conference 
"  with  them  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  their  desire,  I  should 
"  be  most  hap^iy  to  see  them  on  one  of  the  earliest 
"  days  after  Whitsuntide."  The  "  pleasure  "  of  ad- 
dressing this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  a  body  which 
had  treated  the  writer  with  something  very  like  con- 
tumely must  have  been  acute  indeed  ;  and  it  cannot 
but  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
apparently  proved  impossible  to  find  even  a  colourable 
excuse  for  the  complete  change  of  front.  Indeed,  the 
very  sentence  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  prefaces  the 
intimation  that  he  has  "  climbed  -  down  "  suggests 
the  best  of  reasons  for  remaining  where  he  was. 
Having  refused  to  receive,  through  a  deputation 
from  the  London  Trades  Council,  a  statement  of 
their  views  of  the  Eight-hours  question,  he  now 
writes  to  tell  them  that,  since  they  have  put  him 
in  possession  of  these  views  through  the  medium  of 
the  post,  he  will  be  happy  to  hear  them  stated  at  a 
personal  interview  on  one  of  the  earliest  days  after 
Whitsuntide.  The  deplorable  lameness — unless,  indeed, 
we  ought  rather  to  call  it  the  cynical  clumsiness — of 
the  explanation  has  not  been  in  any  degree  corrected 
by  the  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  addressed  to 
Mr.  Shipton  since  delivering  his  speech,  and  in  which 
he  says  that  the  resolutions  forwarded  to  him,  with 
their  accompanying  explanations,  by  the  Secretary  have 
supplied  him  with  "  a  sufficiently  definite  view  of  the 
"  desires  expressed  by  the  Trades  Council "  to  enable 
him  to  enter  with  advantage  into  a  conference  with 
them.  But  when  was  there  ever  any  doubt  as  to  the 
"  desires  "  of  the  Council  ?  The  desire  of  the  Council 
notoriously  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  by  statutory  enactment  a  universal  com- 
pulsory limit  of  eight  hours  to  the  working  day.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  always  known  that  this  was  then-  desire  ; 
but,  whereas  but  a  few  weeks  ago  he  held  that  its 
object  was  at  present  so  far  from  having  been  found  to 
be  desirable  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  even  to 
discuss  it.  with  them,  he  will  now  be  "most  happy" 
to  meet  them,  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  in  conference 
on  the  subject. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  equally  happy — ^he  is  ex  en, 
perhaps,  more  eager  to  assure  them  in  advance — that, 
though  he  cannot  yet  adopt  the  entire  programme  of 
the  Council,  and  force  it  on  the  whole  community  of 
employers  and  workmen,  he  already  sees  his  way  to 
compelling  a  few  selected  victims  to  accept  it.  The 
London  County  Council  may  make  it  a  condition  of 
all  their  contracts  that  the  contractors  shall  Hmit  the 
hours  of  their  workmen  to  eight  a  day,  while  paying 
them,  of  course,  an  undiminished  rate  of  wages,  and 
remarking  to  the  ratepayer,  "  Pray  check  us  whenever 
"  you  think  we  are  getting  too  philanthropic  at  your 
"  expense."  Other  municiiwl  bodies  might  take  ex- 
ample from  the  London  County  Council,  and  frame 
their  contracts  subject  to  the  "check"  of  their 
constituents  in  the  same  way.  Eailway  Companies 
— nowhere  mentioned  by  name,  but  referred  to 
as  "  those  Corporations  whose  property  is  counted 
"  not  only  by  millions,  but  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
"  lions  " — railway  Companies  might,  Mr.  Gladstone 
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thinks,  be  legitimately  compelled  to  accept  an  eight- 
hour  day  ;  and  so — most  astonishing  of  all — might 
limited  liability  Companies,  on  the  ground  that  "  they 
"  exist  by  virtue  of  special  privileges  created  by  Act 
"  of  Parliament."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  no 
mere  "  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
"London  Trades  Council"  which  has  thus  marvel- 
lously rijiened  ]Mr.  GtLADstone's  opinion  on  the  Labour 
question.  It  was  a  communication  from  some  one 
nearer  home — a  reminder  from  some  influential 
machine-man  that  really,  with  the  election  so  near  at 
hand,  it  will  not  do  to  turn  an  absolutely  cold  shoulder 
to  the  Eight-hours  people ;  that,  if  the  vote  they  in- 
fluence is  to  be  secured,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
say  something — anything — no  matter  what,  to  per- 
suade them  that  there  are  conceivable  circumstances 
and  imaginable  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  or  might,  or  perhaps  even  would,  do  something 
to  promote  their  cause  in  Parliament.  But  the  motive 
is  so  childishly  transparent,  and  the  vague  promises  so 
incapable,  one  would  think,  of  capturing  any  but  a 
child,  that  we  are  surely  justified  in  saying,  as  we  said 
at  the  outset,  that  the  absurd  puerility  of  the  whole 
movement  makes  one  almost  forget  its  baseness. 


DOG-NOBBLING. 

n\ /TOST  people  would  like  to  have  the  blood,  or,  at 
JAJL  all  events,  considerably  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  movement,  of  the  person,  if  any,  who  poisoned 
Orme ;  but  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  man  who 
from  spite,  general  or  specific,  poisons  his  neighbour's 
dog  deserves  extermination  quite  as  much.  And  it 
is  unhappily  certain  that  such  persons  are  always  with 
us.  Being  cruel  enough  to  poison  dogs,  they  not  un- 
naturally go  the  further  length  of  using  irritant  poisons, 
which  inflict  hideous  suffering  on  the  helpless  animal 
whether  the  malignant  purpose  of  the  poisoner  be 
fully  achieved  or  not.  For  such  miscreants,  and  the 
owners  of  the  dogs  they  endeavoiur  to  murder,  it  may 
be  useful  to  know  that  the  law,  though  much  weaker 
than  it  ought  to  be,  does  provide  some  remedy  if 
the  villain  can  be  detected.  For  his  cruelty  to  the 
animal  he  cannot,  indeed,  speaking  generally,  be 
punished  worse  than  by  a  matter  of  15^.  and  costs; 
but  even  this  is  something.  But  if  the  dog  is 
worth  five  pounds,  as  many  dogs  in  London  are,  and 
if  he  should  either  kill  or  seriously  injure  it,  he  is 
indictable,  and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  may 
befall  him.  Better  still,  if  he  does  it  at  night — as  he 
naturally  would — he  may  be  sent  to  jjenal  servitude. 
A  dog-nobbier  in  penal  servitude  would  not,  indeed, 
make  it  up  to  a  poisoned  dog  ;  but  the  spectacle  would 
be  useful  as  well  as  pleasant.  And  people  who  are  so 
degraded  as  to  enjoy  torturing  somebody  else's  dog  are 
most  likely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  less  stimulating 
argument. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ANTI-CLERICALISM. 

THE  Irish  arrangements  for  the  General  Election  are 
apparently  in  a  state  of  unreadiness.  They  are 
behindhand  as  compared  with  those  already  completed 
in  the  adjacent  island  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  returns  of  1892  will 
not  precisely  repeat  those  of  1886.  It  would,  indeed, 
show  a  sanguine  credulity  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
sult will  exhibit  in  itself  any  very  large  difference.  It 
will  probably  not  exceed  the  arithmetical  computa- 
tion practicable  on  the  ten  fingers.  The  Home  Rule 
vote  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  may  possibly,  and 
will  probably,  be  reduced  to  between  seventy  and 
eighty ;  and  this  diminution,  if  it  should  be  accom- 
plished, will  not  be  without  its  importance  should 


the  balance  of  parties  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
be  otherwise  slight.  It  might  make  an  else  barely 
working  majority  on  the  Gladstonian  side,  should 
that  be  achieved,  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
legislation  and  government.  Every  seat  won  may 
count  practically  for  something  more  than  one  in 
the  Parliamentary  strength  of  the  two  parties ;  and, 
therefore,  no  effort  should  be  spared  in  a  single  case 
where  there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  success,  or  even 
where  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. The  apparently  imjwssible  sometimes  hajipens. 
Seats  deemed  certain  may  here  and  there  be  lost.  Seats 
deemed  hopeless  may  here  and  there  be  won  ;  and 
unexpected  victories  may  balance  unexpected  defeats. 
But,  even  assuming  the  Irish  Home  Rule  vote  to  be  in 
1892  numerically  what  it  was  in  1886,  its  political 
significance  may  be  very  different.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy,  we  were  assured,  would  bring  about  a  union  of 
hearts  between  England  and  Ireland.  For  that  we 
still  wait ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  obvious  to  every  ob 
server  that  his  tactics  have  produced  a  disunion  of 
hearts  in  Ireland  itself. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  attitude  of  Ulster.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  split  the  Home  Rule  party  in  two  factions, 
who  seem  to  hate  each  other  more  cordially  than  they 
hate  the  English  enemy.    We  do  not  make  much 
account  of  the  Billingsgate  in  which  they  have  indulged. 
Mr.  Parnell,  as  the  world  has  been  recently  reminded, 
called  Mr.  Healy  "  a  gutter  sparrow  " — an  ornithological 
variety  hitherto  unnoticed  by  naturalists.    Mr.  Healy 
in  return  denounced  ]\Ir.  Parnell  as  a  thief.  JVIi-. 
Dillon  has  called  ]\Ir.  Healy  a  liar ;  Mr.  Healy  has 
called  INIr.  Dwyer  Gray  an  ass  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  again 
has  been  charged  with  putridity.    We  do  not,  we 
rej^eat,  attach  much  importance  to  these  things.  Irish 
members  use  such  terms  as  their  vocabulary  supplies 
them  with  :  and  language  of  this  kind  in  their  mouths 
does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a  slight  difference 
of  opinion,  or  a  qualified  disapproval.    We  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Speaker  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin 
would  consider  it  out  of  order.    Mr.  Healy,  who  has 
taken  more  than  one  beating  in  good  part,  is  not 
likely  to  be  permanently  affronted  by  words.  The 
ParnelHtes  and  the  Anti-Parnellites  may  patch  up 
their  differences   until   the   election  is  over ;  they 
may  arrange  for  a  distribution  of  seats  in  propor- 
tion to  their  estimated  numbers  and   chances ;  or 
they  may  fight  out  their  feud,  to  the  benefit,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  the  Unionist  party.    But  this 
superficial  reconciliation,  if  it  be  brought  about,  will 
leave  a  deeper  controversy  open.    The  words  Parnellite 
and  Anti-Parnellite  are  misleading.     The   strife  is 
really  between  the  Clerical  and  the  anti-Clerical  parties 
in  Ireland.    There  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
among  Roman  CathoUcs  who  have  hitherto  been  Home 
Rulers  who  say  that,  if  the  choice  is  between  the  Union 
and  the  priests,  they  prefer  the  Union.    This  feeling 
is  not  at  present  very  explicit  or  articulate ;  hwt  it  is 
there,  and  it  is  growing,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
it  exists  which  leads  to  the  employment  of  priests  as 
personation  agents  in  the  polling-booths.    They  know 
that  votes  which  they  do  not  dictate  and  supervise 
will  be  given  against  them.    Therefore  persons  fairly 
well  educated  are  constrained  to  profess  themselves  illite- 
rates, and  a  sort  of  inverted  benefit  of  clergy  is  given 
not,  as  of  old,  to  men  who  could  read  and  write,  but 
to  men  who  profess  themselves  unable  to  do  either. 
In    this   device   sensible   and   independent  Roman 
CathoHcs  see  the  beginnings  of  a  spiritual  despotism 
which  would  be  more  fully  developed  under  a  system 
of  priestly  Home  Rule.    There  is  only  one  way,  sup- 
posing Ireland  to  have  a  separate  Parliament,  in  which 
this  clerical  despotism  could  be  prevented  ;  and  that  is 
the  method  which  jNIr.  Gladstone,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  No  Popery  fanatics  in  Great  Britain,  makes  a  pre- 
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tence  of  disallowing.  In  France,  the  only  control 
■which  the  State  has  over  the  clergy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  are  its  pensionaries.  Even  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  cannot  bring  them  to  a  more  than  formal 
and  forced  acquiescence  in  the  Republic  with  much 
of  whose  legislative  and  executive  action,  we  frankly 
admit,  they  have  good  grounds  of  complaint.  The 
same  condition  of  things  is  latent  in  Irish  society,  and 
would  speedily  be  developed  under  Home  Eule.  If  the 
priests  are  not  to  be  the  masters  of  the  State,  they 
must  be  under  its  control.  The  choice  would  lie 
between  an  unchecked  sacerdotal  despotism  in  Ireland 
and  the  estabUshment  and  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  We  commend  the  alternative,  not  to 
Exeter  Hall  or  Nonconformist  intolerance,  but  to  all 
sober  and  secularly-minded  politicians,  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  others. 


TilE  IIA.TE  OF  WAGES. 

THE  London  County  Council  last  week  came  to  a 
decision,  which  is  a  solid  proof  that  the  working- 
men,  acting  through  their  nominees,  are  resolved  to 
look  exclusively  at  what  they  believe  to  be  their  own 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  government  of 
London.  The  Council  decided  unanimously  that  in  all 
future  bargains  between  the  ratepayers  and  those  who 
are  to  do  handiwork  for  them,  the  "  working-man  " 
is  to  have  the  exclusive  rieht  of  fixino-  the  rate  of 
wages.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  right 
should  belong  to  the  working-men  of  London  only. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  Lord  JNIonkswell 
intervened  on  behalf — not  of  the  ratepayer,  as 
they  were  careful  to  exj)lain,  but  of  the  country 
workman.  They  were  shocked  to  see  that  the 
resolution  before  the  Council  would  exclude  country 
contractors  and  country  workmen  from  London  work. 
Mr.  Burns,  when  this  horror  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
asked  in  a  callous  fashion  "  Why  not  ?  ''  JNIi-.  Burns 
is  for  the  policy  of  Thorough,  and  has  shown  it.  To 
have  the  whole  control  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  close 
guild  of  workmen,  with  Mr.  Burns  at  the  head  of  the 
guild,  and  then  to  run  up  prices  while  you  shut  out 
competition  by  force,  is  his  policy.  The  Council  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  this  intrepid  application  of  the  new  old 
doctrines  of  the  working  class,  so  it  decided  that  work 
may  be  contracted  for  out  of  London  even  when  the 
price  asked  is  less  than  the  London  rate ;  but  it 
adhered  to  the  principle  that  the  workman  is  to  have 
the  right  to  fix  the  price. 

We  have  carefully  kept  to  general  terms  because  it 
is  desirable  to  state  the  bare  matter  of  fact  as  to  the 
Council's  action.  To  use  apparently  more  precise,  but 
much  less  really  accurate,  language,  what  the  Council 
did  was  to  vote  that  in  future  it  shall  be  stipulated  in 
all  its  contracts  that  the  contractor  must  pay  the  Trade- 
Union  rate  of  wages.  This  was  what  it  referred  to  a 
Committee  to  be  licked  into  shape,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  rough  indication  was  given  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  Council  proposes  to  enforce  its  stipula- 
tions. Some  of  these  last  seem  to  be  offensive  enough, 
and  even  more  than  enough.  For  our  part,  we  cannot 
see  why  the  contractor  should  object  to  pay  the  Trade- 
Union  rate  of  wages  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
County  Council,  since  all  his  competitors  must  do  the 
same.  They  have  only  to  learn  from  the  Union  what 
it  calls  the  rate  of  wages,  and  make  their  calculations 
accordingly.  The  terms  on  which  they  will  take  the 
contract  will  be  modified  according  to  the  Trade- 
Union  figure,  and  the  County  Council  must  find  the 
money.  That  the  ratepayer  should  object  we  can 
understand,  since  it  is  out  of  his  rates  that  the  County 
Council's  money  comes.  The  resolution  is  likely  to 
increase  the  calls  upon  him  largely.  By  its  terms 
any  Trade-Union,  or  any  body  calling  itself  one,  or 


any  entirely  bogus  Union  run  up  ad  hoc,  has 
only  to  say  that  five  pounds  a  week  is  the  rate 
of  wages  in  this  or  that  trade,  and  it  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates.  The  contractor  will  simply 
allow  for  the  rise  in  his  tender.  There  are  desperate 
and  gambling  men  who,  merely  to  get  a  show  of 
business,  will  offer  at  terms  ruinous  to  themselves. 
But  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  more 
certain  way  of  wasting  money  than  to  give  work  to 
such  contractors  as  these  ;  and  the  ratepayer  would 
find  it  cheaper  to  deal  at  the  higher  rate  with  the 
solvent  contractor.  It  was  denied,  during  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Council,  that  the  resolution  could  have  any 
such  effect  as  this ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  it  can. 
The  fixing  of  the  rate  is  left  to  the  Trade-Union,  and 
not  only  was  no  definition  given  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
Trade-Union,  or  how  the  rate  is  to  be  fixed,  but  an 
amendment  which  would  have  made  it  incumbent  on 
the  Stores  Committee  to  ascertain  the  genuine  character 
of  any  Trade-Union  quoted  as  an  authority,  and  to  ask 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  any  recognized  rate,  was 
rejected  nem.  con.,  though  it  was  seconded  by  the 
philosophical  intellect  and  the  gushing  heart  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison.  It  follows,  as  the  night  the 
day,  that  any  self-appointed  body  the  Council  chooses 
to  recognize  may  call  itself  a  Trade-Union,  may  fix  any 
rate  of  wages  it  pleases,  and  that  the  ratepayer  must 
find  the  means  to  pay  that  rate. 

We  do  not  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Trade-Unions  will  meet  and  fix  their  rates  of  work  at 
ten  pounds  a  week  and  upwards  all  round.  Their 
managers  have  judgment  enough  to  treat  their  pigeon 
in  more  scientific  manner.  It  was  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  for  the  instruction  of  Captain  Rook,  that 
he  should  not  be  prematurely  rough  with  Mr.  Pigeon. 
The  wiser  com'se  is  to  pluck  him  firmly  but  gently,  un- 
less you  see  that  he  is  becoming  frightened,  and  then 
you  may  pluck  by  the  handful  before  he  gets  off.  The 
Trade-Union  Rook  will  probably  have  sense  enough 
not  to  scare  the  ratepaying  Pigeon  too  soon.  But  the 
vote  clearly  shows  what  idea  the  Council  has  formed  of 
its  duty  to  its  constituents.  The  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of  is  the  working-man's  profit — the  interest  of 
the  ratepayer  comes  afterwards.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Council  is  wrong  ;  the  workman  voted,  and  the  rate- 
payer for  the  most  part  remained  at  home.  Now  he 
may  take  the  consequences. 


THE  END  OF  THE  DURHAM  STRIKE. 

IT  is  a  good  work  to  compose  a  disastrous  quarrel 
between  capital  and  labour  if — but  only  if — that 
good  work  be  done  in  the  right  w'ay.  The  qualifying 
condition  is  one  on  which  it  is,  in  these  times  espe- 
cially, necessary  to  insist.  There  is  a  far  too  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  assume  that  a  mediator  who  patches 
up  a  dispute  of  this  kind  anyhow — even  by  moral 
coercion  of  one  of  the  parties — is  a  public  benefactor. 
As  well  might  one  say  that  any  man  who  can  imi 
a  strip  of  plaster  on  a  wound  is  a  competent  surgeon. 
There  is  hardly  any  trade  conflict  which  does  not 
represent  some  more  or  less  deep-lying  disorder  in 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  and  a 
strike  as  often  only  resembles  one  of  ;those  painful 
natural  processes  which  are  necessary  to  a  cure.  To 
arrest  such  a  process  by  force,  or  what  amounts  to 
force,  may  be  just  as  much  a  piece  of  quackery  in 
the  economical  as  in  the  physical  example  ;  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  mischiefs  of 
quackery  are  in  any  degree  diminished  by  the  bene- 
volent motives  of  the  quack.  The  best,  if  not  the 
only  good,  mediator  in  an  industrial  quarrel  resembles 
the  skilled  physician  in  this,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  run  violently  counter  to  the 
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operation  of  natural  laws,  but  is  content  to  wait  upon 
and  to  assist  their  action ;  and  it  is  through  his  ob- 
servance of  this  wise  rule  of  conduct  that  t  he  Bishop  of 
DuRHMi  has  had  the  satisfaction,  not  only  of  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  long  strike  which  has  spread  such 
misery  thi-oughout  his  diocese,  but  of  effecting  it  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  time  which  will  make  it  the  best  pre- 
cedent for  all  mediators,  lay  or  clerical,  in  future. 

The  resolution  which  records  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bishop's  recommended  conditions  of  agreement  does 
full  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  him. 
It  recites  as  one  of  the  two  grounds  on  which  the  owners 
had  acceded  to  the  proposed  settlement  that  the  Bishop 
had  "  strongly  appealed  to  them,  not  on  the  ground  of 

any  judgment  on  his  yavt  of  the  reasonableness,  or 
"  otherwise,  of  the  owners'  claim  of  I3|-  -per  cent,  re- 
"  duction  in  wages,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  con- 
"  sideration  for  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  men 
"  and  of  the  generally  prevailing  distress,  to  reopen 
"  the  pits  at  a  present  reduction  of  lo  per  cent." 
These,  it  wiU  be  observed,  are  the  very  terms  which 
were  offered  to  the  men  twelve  weeks  ago,  which  they 
then  rejected,  and  which  they  have  since  signified  their 
wUKngness  to  accept.  That  the  owners,  who  had,  in 
the  meantime,  been  compelled  to  increase  the  proposed 
reduction  to  13^  per  cent,  to  cover  the  additional  losses 
resulting  from  decHning  trade,  have  now  consented  to 
revert  to  their  offer,  says  much  for  the  influence  which 
the  Bishop  has  been  able  to  exert  over  them — an 
influence  largely  due,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  the  tact  and 
considerateness  with  which  he  has  approached  them. 
For  it  must  be  fahly  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  t  he 
owners'  concession  is  the  amount  of  the  men's  responsi- 
bility for  the  common  loss ;  and  this,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  facts,  is  undivided.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  is  no  other  test  of  right  orwrong  in  a  strike — looked 
at  in  its  economical  essence,  and  unconfused  by  any 
moral  or  sentimental  considerations — than  the  ability 
or  inabiUty  of  either  combatant  to  impose  his  terms  on 
the  other.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  imposing  them 
is  in  the  right ;  the  one  who  has  to  submit  to  them  is 
in  the  wrong ;  and,  thus  considered,  the  right  of  the 
owners  was  established  from  the  day  when  the  miners 
agreed  to  the  10  per  cent,  reduction.  From  that  day 
forth  the  whole  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  both  parties  to 
the  struggle  lay  by  admission  at  their  doors ;  and,  in 
contesting  the  necessity  of  the  further  reduction  of  3^, 
they  were  discredited  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
once  ah-eady  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.  And  the 
waiver,  therefore,  of  this  further  claim  upon  them  is 
an  act  of  no  httle  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  so  successfully 
appealed. 


POLITICAL  CLUBS, 

THE  average  Englishman  is  a  gregarious  animal.  He 
likes  to  mingle  with  his  kind  and  to  interchange 
ideas  with  others  lilieminded  to  himself  with  whom  he  is  in 
sympathy  for  some  reason  or  other.  In  the  days  of  our 
fathers  he,  according  to  his  station,  affected  the  fashionable 
chocolate  house  or  the  tavern,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  he 
and  his  cronies  discussed  the  latest  scandal,  criticized 
the  Government,  and  generally  settled  the  affahs  of  the 
nation.  Nowadays  he  goes  to  his  "  club  " ;  for  every  man 
— old  or  young,  peer  or  tinker — has  his  club.  Clubs  now 
are  legion,  and  the  objects  of  their  existence  are  as 
diverse  as  the  men  who  belong  to  them.  PoUtics,  music, 
sport  (includmg  its  numberless  subdivisions).  Her  Majesty's 
services,  philanthropy,  art  of  all  kinds,  even  our  old  fiiend 
the  Christmas  goose — all  are  represented  at  numberless 
"  houses  of  call."  Nor  must  we  forget  the  women's  clubs, 
parochial  clubs,  &c.  All  these  agam  differ  each  from  each 
in  their  own  line.  They  pass  through  stages,  from  the 
"  Amphitryon "  to  the  tripe  and  trotters  shop  ;  fr  om  the 
"  Carlton  "  or  "  Reform  "  to  the  humblest  effort  of  Conserva- 
tism or  Radicalism.    Now,  do  these  clubs  answer  their  pur- 


pose 1  That  depends  entirely  on  what  their  purpose  may  be 
and  who  manages  them.  Some  grow  like  a  mushroom  in  its 
obscurity  of  the  cellar,  but  become  limp  and  flabby,  and 
eventually  tumble  to  pieces  when  the  sun  of  commercial 
realities  sheds  its  hot  rays  upon  them.  Others,  planted  in 
suitable  soil,  and  well  tended,  grow  into  strong  trees,  the 
cuttings  from  which,  in  then-  tuni,  become  trees  as  good  as 
their  parent.  For  the  moment  we  are  concerned  only  with 
political  clubs.  What  is  the  object  of  their  existence  1 
Theoretically  it  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party 
with  which  they  are  allied,  though  we  fear  that  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  those  of  proprietary  clubs,  personal  advan- 
tage is  not  altogether  an  unknown  factor.  Well,  let  us 
consider  how  far  this  theoretical  object  is  attained,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  Conservative  clubs. 

First  let  us  take  the  old  and  large  West  End  clubs. 
How  can  they  assist  the  party  1  and  how  do  they  1  They 
can  assist  most  effectually  with  money  and,  what  is  almost 
more  important,  with  workers.  But  is  the  amount  sub- 
scribed in  those  clubs  anything  like  proportionate  to  the 
number  or  means  of  their  members  1  Of  covarse  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  our  ideas  on  the  subject.  What  prac- 
tical work  is  done  by  their  Political  Committees  (if  they 
have  them)  ?  Some  do  good  work,  looking  up  outvoters, 
&c.,  and  helping  struggling  local  working-men's  clubs  by 
small  grants  of  money ;  but  how  many  individual  members 
take  any  trouble  at  all,  or  even  subscribe  to  the  club  poli- 
tical fund  1  We  know  men  who  consider  that  they  are 
doing  great  things  for  the  party  by  honouring  (?)  one  of 
these  clubs  with  then-  membei'ship.  Which  means  that 
they  propose  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Em^iire,  and 
maintain  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  nation,  itc.  &c,,  by 
giving  themselves  the  pleasure  of  eating  sundry  dinners  and 
playing  sundry  games  of  billiards  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Pall  Mall. 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  said  that,  if  it  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice  that  his  club  was  anxious  for  its 
members  to  subscribe  to  its  political  fund,  he  would  have 
subscribed.  Very  true ;  but  did  he  ever  take  any  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  such  a  fund  i  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  reading  were  a  small  book  published 
showing  the  proportion  of  members  of  West  End  Conserva- 
tive Clubs  who  do  anything  to  assist  the  party.  They  can  talk 
glibly  enough  in  their  club  morning-room — and  sometimes 
noisily  enough,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  other  men  in  the 
room — about  politics  at  large,  and  they  can  freely  criticize  the 
actions  of  men  whose  little  fingers  contain  more  intellect 
than  do  the  heads  of  these  idlers,  wise  in  their  own  conceit ; 
but  not  a  bit  does  anything  of  practical  use  emanate  from 
such  "  Politicians "  (?)  We  know  that  there  are  political 
committees  and  that  there  are  zealous  men  on  them,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  receive  the  support  which  they  deserve 
from  the  general  body  of  members.  As  regards  the  similar 
class  of  Radical  Club,  we  have  a  notion  that  the  circumstances 
are  much  the  same,  except,  possibly,  that  the  charming 
independence  of  character,  not  to  say  quarrelsomeness,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Radical,  asserts  itself  somewhat  to  the  detri- 
ment of  harmonious  work.  Do  our  great  clubs  lead  political 
opinion?  or,  what  is  more  to  the  piu'pose,  do  they  take  any 
serious  steps  to  ensure  a  lead  being  followed  when  it  is  given  1 
Do  they  systematically  supply  speakers  for  local  meetings  ? 
Are  they  really  political  powers,  or  only  opportunities  for 
men  to  announce  to  the  world  at  large  the  resjsectable  j^osi- 
tion  which  they  occupy  because  they  can  put  on  their 
visiting-cards  the  name  of  a  respectable  Conservative  Club  ? 

So  much,  at  present,  for  the  leading  clubs.  Now  let  us 
turn  to  local  clubs — more  humble  and  less  pretentious,  no 
doubt,  but  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  use.  We  ai*e 
going  to  criticize,  of  course  ;  if  not  "  cui  bono  "  om-  ax-ticle  1 
Local  clubs  difier  much.  Some  are  of  a  considerable  social 
standing — some  very  like  taprooms.  All  equally  deserving 
of  respect  if  they  really  earn  it,  as  they  can.  A  fault 
very  generally  common  is  the  tendency  to  let  politics 
slide  out  and  the  social  element  sHde  in.  These 
two  elements  of  a  club  should  go  hand-in-hand  > 
If  either  predominates,  the  other  will  die.  And, 
although  the  political  element  may  be  the  sm-xdvor,  it 
cannot  be  as  healthy  a  life  by  itself  as  if  it  had  the  genial 
assistance  of  its  social  companion.  There  is  a  distinct 
tendency  among  working-men's  clubs  to  let  the  social 
element  predommate.  Discussions  for  a  winter  season  may 
be  arranged,  good  speakers  may  have  taken  much  pains 
and  trouble  to  prepare  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  but 
how  often  does  only  a  "  beggai-ly  account  of  empty  benches," 
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supported  by  a  few  officials,  greet  him  when  he  commences 
his  talk  1  This  is  not  encouraging  to  the  promoters  of  serious 
political  education,  but  the  disappointment  of  the  situation  is 
considerably  accentuated  when  it  is  well  known  that  on 
the  occasion  of  a  "  sing-song  "  or  negro  minstrel  entertain- 
ment the  club-house  will  be  crammed.  This  is  a  practical 
difficulty.  "  You  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  diink."  You  can  arrange  for  a  good 
meeting  at  a  club ;  but  will  the  members  support  you  1  In 
some  clubs  "  yes "  emphatically,  but  generally  "  no." 
These  clubs,  however,  are  distinctly  useful  if  properly 
managed,  which,  of  coiu'se,  depends  upon  the  people 
who  manage.  They  are  the  sources  whence  canvassers 
can  be  obtained,  and  they  affiDrd  the  means  of  distribution 
of  literature.  They  are  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  party, 
and  afford  facilities  for  meetings,  &c.,  which  otherwise  would 
probably  never  be  held.  They  do  good  work  at  registration  time, 
sometimes  conducting  registration  entirely;  and  they  are 
a  som"ce  of  activity  which  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
constituency.  There  is  many  a  club  which,  unobtrusively 
and  without  self-advertisement — nay,  even  in  the  face  of 
carping  criticism — does  excellent  work.  However,  this 
state  of  things  exists  only  when  the  club  receives  adequate 
support  from  the  more  wealthy  residents  or  employers  of 
labour  in  the  constituency.  At  the  East  end  of  London, 
with  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  those  men  who  make  large 
incomes,  not  to  say  fortunes,  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
political  welfare  of  the  place  to  which  they  owe  their  social 
being.  In  London,  except  under  extraordinarily  favour- 
able conditions,  a  club  cannot  exist  on  the  customary  sub- 
scription of  ten  shillings  a  year,  nor  can  it  in  the  country, 
where  the  subscription  is  less.  It  must  and  ought  to  have 
additional  help.  Sometimes  these  clubs  are  practically  paid 
for  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  member  or  candidate  ;  but  this 
is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  either  for  the  club  or  its 
financier.  The  "  outside "  help  should  come  from  the 
general  body  of  electors,  and  that  help  should  not  take  the 
shape  of  I.  s.  d.  only,  but  should  include  j^ersonal  interest 
and  sympathy,  the  outcome  of  which  would  be  a  welding 
together  and  solidifying  of  the  various  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, and  so  a  united  front  will  be  presented  to  the 
poHtical  enemy.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Political  (so  called)  clubs  which  are  merely 
bad  imitations  of  the  public-house  are  mischievous  to  a 
degree.  They  are  to  their  members  degrading,  and  to  the 
cause  of  their  party  discrediting,  if  not  disastrous.  In  fact, 
they  had  better  not  exist,  and  the  sooner  they  are  wiped 
out  the  better.  Wlien  will  the  day  come  when  we  shall 
see  all  members  of  the  hundreds  of  Conservative  Clubs 
throughout  the  country  really  alive  to  their  responsibilities 
and  carrying  them  out  ? 


THE  DEEBY. 

THERE  has  seldom  been  a  Derby  in  which  the  prophets 
were  so  utterly  thrown  out  as  they  were  on  Wednesday. 
Nor  for  many  years  has  it  been  possible  for  the  possessor 
of  a  twenty-povmd  note  on  a  Derby  evening  to  regard  that 
document  and  think  regretfully,  "  With  luck,  I  might 
have  turned  you  into  a  thousand  since  this  morning."  Yet 
7,500?.  to  150Z.  was  actually  taken  about  Sir  Hugo  not  long 
before  the  race,  and  though  this  and  some  other  bets  sent 
the  price  up  to  40  to  i,  at  which  the  horse  actually  started, 
no  one  but  those  connected  with  the  stable  seems  to  have 
had  much  idea  of  his  success.  Sir  Hugo,  in  all  his  appear- 
ances, has  attracted  attention  for  his  good  looks,  and  one  or 
two  observers  before  the  great  race  had  the  eye  to  notice 
and  the  prudence  to  record  that  he  seemed  to  have  improved 
a  good  deal  since  the  Two  Thousand.  But  even  these  do  not 
seem  to  have  disagreed  with  the  general  opinion  that 
he  had  not  the  stuff  of  a  Derby  winner.  Scarcely 
less  unexpected  was  the  running  of  the  Frenchman 
Bucentaure.  He,  though  he  had  gained  the  same  place 
■ — third — in  the  French  Derby  last  Sunday,  was  now 
supposed  to  be  far  inferior  to  his  compatriot  Rueil,  who 
started  as  second  favourite  a  little  in  advance  of  Bonavista. 
So  far  as  we  remember  (though  in  Derbies  where  a  sudden 
collapse  of  the  favourite  has  left  things  in  disorder  it  is 
usual  to  go  far  afield  for  second  or  third  strings  to  save 
credit  if  possible)  not  a  single  prophet  put  even  provisional 
feith  in  Sir  Hugo,  albeit  not  a  few  were  doubtfid  of  La 
Fl^che. 


In  the  race  itself  there  was  very  little  luck,  though  it 
may  well  be  that  the  long  time — more  than  twenty  minutes 
— which  passed  before  the  horses  could  be  got  off  and  the 
numerous  false  starts  fretted  the  favourite,  who  had  been 
kept  studiously  quiet  beforehand,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
show  in  the  paddock.  Both  men  and  beasts  were  decidedly 
fractious,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Coventry  had  to  report 
Robinson,  the  rider  of  Bonavista.  But,  except  the  actual 
result,  there  were  no  sensational  incidents  in  the  race 
itself.  Sir  Hugo  went  to  the  front  at  once,  and  was 
never  far  behind  it  at  any  time  of  the  race.  The  lead 
was  successively  taken  by  Persistive,  whose  quality  was 
not  enough  to  keep  it ;  by  Thessalian,  who  had  been  much 
fancied  by  some ;  and  by  Bucentaure,  who  held  it  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  was  even  thought  to  be  winning. 
But  Sir  Hugo  and  the  favourite  were  always  close  at  hand 
to  whatever  actually  led,  and  neither  had  any  advantage  or 
disadvantage  as  regards  the  other  in  "  interference,"  or  the 
hke.  And  then  when  five-sixths  of  the  race  had  been  run, 
and  nothing  but  the  last  two  furlongs  remained,  the  real 
fight  began,  and  Sir  Hugo,  La  Fleche,  and  Bucentaure  ran 
it  out  on  the  merits.  A  few  spectators  thought  that  if  the 
course  had  been  longer  La  Fleche  would  have  overhauled 
the  winner  ;  but  this  was  not  the  general  oj)inion,  and  is 
not  borne  out  by  a  survey  of  the  race. 

No  sportsman  with  a  higher  reputation  than  Lord  Brad- 
ford has  ever  owned  a  Derby  winner,  and  there  could  not 
be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  false  running  in  Sir  Hugo's 
earlier  record  ;  but  the  natural  disappointment  of  those 
who  had  passed  him  over  has,  perhaps,  caused  them  to 
exaggerate  the  difference  between  his  previous  performances 
and  this  last.  With  Orme  out  of  the  way,  the  competitors 
for  the  Derby  last  Wednesday  were  not  an  extraordinarily 
biilliant  lot,  and  a  few  weeks  may  make  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  a  three-year-old.  Sir  Hugo  hardly 
reversed  the  Two  Thousand  running  more  than  did 
St.  Angelo — who,  by  the  way,  was  placed  fourth,  while 
Bonavista,  the  Guineas  winner,  was  all  but  last;  or  than 
The  Lover  did  with  Curio  next  day  in  the  Epsom  Grand 
Prize.  He  had  won  two  of  his  five  races  last  year,  and  had 
run  third  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  to  La  Fleche  and  Gossoon 
■ —  performances  not  splendid,  but  showing  capacity.  And,  as 
everybody  who  has  seen  him  has  acknowledged  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  very  make  of  a  I'acehorse,  it  is  fail'  to  suppose  that 
his  trainer,  Wadlow,  has  made  out  of  him  at  last  what  there 
was  to  make.  He  has  a  good  list  of  future  engagements,  in- 
cluding three  at  Ascot,  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  the  St. 
Leger,  and  the  Lancashire  Plate.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  this  year's  three-year-olds  needed  a  good  deal 
more  sorting  before  we  have  the  measure  of  their  real 
form.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  results  of  the  Derby  was  that 
there  was  next  to  no  betting  on  the  Oaks.  Although  it  was 
said  that  La  Fleche  would  start,  it  was  not  cei'tain,  and 
although  she  was  on  paper  a  great  deal  better  than  any- 
thing else  likely  to  show,  such  a  reversal  of  public  form  as 
had  just  been  experienced  was  not  likely  to  make  people  in 
a  great  hurry  to  trust  to  it  again.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  race  was  run  very  fast,  principally  owing  to  Bucentaure 
(so  that  the  ease  with  which  Sir  Hugo  took  and  kept  his 
pace  was  all  the  more  remarkable),  that  few  finer  Derby 
days  have  been  seen  for  years  past,  and  that  Wisdom,  Sir 
Hugo's  sire,  has  been  more  than  ever  justified  of  his  children 
this  Epsom  meeting.  For  another  of  his  offspring.  Colonel 
North's  Quickly  Wise,  had  won  (or,  at  least,  run  a  dead  heat 
for  and  divided)  the  Woodcote  Stakes,  the  principal  event 
of  the  day  before. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  "  Meissonier  of  Cats,"  as  Mme.  Henriette  Ronner 
has  not  too  fantastically  been  called,  has  celebrated 
her  entrance  into  her  seventy-second  year  by  opening  an 
exhibition  of  selected  examples  of  her  art  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery.  Mme.  Ronner's  pictures  are  not  too  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that  this  show  will  extend  an 
appreciation  of  her  admirable  art.  Until  the  present  cen- 
tury the  peculiar  difficulties  ofiered  by  the  structure  and 
texture  of  cats  had  hardly  been  surmoxmted.  When  the 
old  masters  drew  a  cat  they  made  it  solid  and  hard — it  is 
probable  that  the  varieties  they  knew  were  less  beautiful 
than  those  which  we  now  delight  in — but  also  there  was  a 
conventional  neglect  of  the  furry  character  of  the  surface.  In 
painting  a  cat,  now,  the  danger  is,  in  avoiding  a  false  solidity, 
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tolose  all  sense  of  the  osseous  forms  in  securing  softness 
and  lightness.  This,  we  think,  is  an  error  from  which 
Eugene  Lambert  was  not  free  ;  his  chaiming  cats  are  mere 
balls  of  flufi".  Gottfried  Mind,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
understood  so  well  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  his  feline 
sitters,  modelled  them  a  little  hardlj'.  Mme.  Ronner  seems 
to  us  to  have  approached  nearer  than  any  one  else  to  a  just 
balance  in  this  matter. 

Of  the  works  now  exhibited  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  we  do 
not  like  best  the  large  ornamental  pieces,  ingenious  as  they 
are.  They  have  something  hea^y  and  Flemish  in  theii* 
composition,  and  hot  in  their  colour.  But  the  simple  por- 
traits of  cats— and  especially  the  studies  and  sketches, 
which  seem  caught  as  the  feathery  little  creatures  darted 
around  the  artist — are  of  an  exti'aordinary  felicity.  "  At 
Home  "  (14)  represents  a  rather  coarse  and  very  bold  tom,  a 
sort  of  Diogenes,  trampling  on  the  pride  of  pink  satin  with 
a  greater  pride  of  his  owii.  "  Persian  Cat  "  (12),  a  pendant 
portrait,  is  a  gentleman  of  more  refinement  and  less  self- 
assertion  ;  the  air  in  the  tossed  fur  on  his  hind-leg  is  a 
miracle  of  slvilful  brush-work.  We  know  not  to  what 
specimens  to  direct  attention  where  almost  all  are  excellent. 
"  A  Mother's  Happiness  "  (8)  is  a  delicious  composition  of 
four  active  kittens  treading  under  foot  a  soft  and  patient 
parent.  "A  Persian"  (11)  is  rather  ru.stily  black,  but 
makes  up  for  it  by  a  splendid  tail.  In  "  Two  Kittens 
Asleep  "  (22),  the  intense  velvet  softness  of  fur  on  the  black 
one  is  especially  noticeable.  There  are  certain  attiibutes  of 
the  young  kitten  which  Mme.  Ronner  has  not  only  observed, 
but  succeeds  in  rendering  with  a  skill  which  no  one  else  has 
equalled  in  the  narrow  province  of  cat-art.  Every  one 
knows  the  foolish  foscinating  slap  which  the  young  kitten 
gives  to  an  object  that  attracts  him,  the  claws  extended, 
the  viT-ist  half  turned,  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  Dutch 
artist  to  set  it  down  first  in  her  "Innocence"  (5);  in 
"  Banjo  and  his  Brother  "  (3)  we  see  admirably  caught  the 
silly  side-long  turn  of  the  head  of  the  unoccupied  kitten. 
"  Harmony"  (27)  is  a  charming  study  of  a  red  and  white 
sister  licking  the  fur  of  a  tabby  brother,  who  gazes  u])  with 
rapturous  orbic  eyes  at  nothing  in  particular. 

In  another  room  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  are  on  view  some 
specimens  of  English  art,  mostly  in  its  latest  and  most  im- 
pressionist phase.  We  may  note  a  study  of  sand  and  sea,  by 
Mr.  Steer ;  and  a  drawing  of  the  Alhambra,  seen  flushed 
with  the  rose  light  of  sunset  against  a  dai-k  bhie  sky,  which 
is  very  fine  indeed. 

At  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  is  now  on 
view  a  collection  of  forty-two  original  studies  by  Jean 
Eran9ois  Millet,  principally  in  chalks.  These  authentic 
and  extremely  interesting  sketches  aid  us  in  forming  a 
conception  of  the  genius  of  the  greatest  of  pastoral 
painters.  The  most  elaboi'ate  of  the  studies  is  "  La  Ber- 
g^re"  (5),  a  large  drawing  in  tinted  crayons,  with  its 
single  dignified  and  unaffected  figure  seen  dark  against  a 
background  of  intense  evening  light.  There  is  ti'ue  sweet- 
ness in  the  tender  drawing  called  "  The  Mother  "  (4).  But 
the  compositions  which  deal  with  labour  in  the  open  air  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  The  figui'e  of  the  young 
man  in  front  of  the  study  called  "  Faggot-Cutters  "  (20)  is 
drawn  with  a  classic  mixture  of  grace  and  vigour.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  compare  the  successive  sketches 
(39,  37,  29),  in  which  we  see  the  famous  and  noble  group  of 
"  The  Gleanei's  "  taking  form  in  the  master's  mind.  The 
landscape  in  these  drawings  constantly  reminds  us  of  that 
which  adorns  the  background  of  so  many  designs  by  the  old 
Venetian  painters  ;  there  is  the  same  studied  simplicity  and 
harmony  of  line.  Sometimes  a  very  bold  expeiiment  is 
essayed  by  Millet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  delicate,  rigid  curtain 
of  leafless  trees  in  "  Tending  Cattle  "  (2).  In  "  Les  Blanchis- 
seuses "  (24)  we  find  a  somewhat  unusual  resignation  to 
the  recognized  elements  of  romance,  the  crescent  moon, 
the  solemn,  shining  river,  the  mystery  of  twilight  ;  as  a 
rule,  here  as  in  his  paintings,  Millet  extracts  poetry  from 
the  simplest  and  least  ornamental  elements  of  life,  search- 
ing the  humblest  provinces  of  labour  for  iiispu-ation.  It  is 
natural  for  an  Englishman  to  compare  him  to  an  artist  in 
another  ai't,  to  that  stern  painter  of  nature  unadorned,  the 
poet  Ci-abbe.  These  studies  in  black  and  white  accentuate 
the  resemblance.  But  there  is  a  grace  in  Millet's  line,  an 
implied  acquiescence  in  the  long  tradition  of  beauty,  which 
gives  the  painter  of  the  "  Angelus  "  an  advantage  over  the 
author  of  The  Borough  . 

A  small  hnt  well-selected  collection  of  oil-paintings  by 
deceased  French  and  English  masters  is  also  to  be  seen  at 


Mr.  McLean's  Gallery.  Here  are  some  lich  examples  of 
Diaz,  a  very  strong  and  brilliant  "  Mill  Stream "  (44)  by 
Troyon,  and  one  of  the  many  variations  of  Corot's  "  Le 
Lac  "  (48),  with  its  delicate  grey  trees,  limpid  air,  and  dot 
of  scarlet  in  the  boatman's  cap.  Among  the  English 
examples,  "  The  En\drons  of  Norwich  "  (56)  is  a  particu- 
larly solid  and  valuable  John  Crome,  excellent  in  its 
rendering  of  old  brick  structures.  George  Vincent's  "  View 
of  Norwich  "  (58)  is  a  large  scene,  highly  finished,  and 
pleasing  in  its  pale-blue  refinement.  In  "  The  Sand-Pit  " 
(55)  find  "The  Water-Carrier"  (63),  large  landscapes,  each 
with  a  figure  in  the  identical  curious  posture  of  the  hips 
thrown  forward,  we  have  Gainsboroughs  plunged  into  a 
golden  Cuyp-like  glow  of  colour.  Here  are  also  agreeable 
examples  of  Cotman,  Bonington,  Creswick,  and  Morland. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings  now  on  \dew  at  Messis.  Graves  k  Co.'s 
Galleries  in  Pall  Mall,  consisting  of  studies  of  the  existing 
remains  of  many  celebrated  Greek  buildings.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  impression  is  one  of  disappointment,  mainly 
caused  by  the  monotonous  tone  in  which  the  ai-tist,  Coimt 
Angelo  T.  Giallin;Y,  has  drawn  the  numerous  dilapidated 
corners  of  columnar  buildings,  too  often,  apparently,  con- 
structed of  cork,  and  uniformly  lighted  by  slanting  yellow 
rays  of  gaslight.  On  careful  inspection,  however,  this  judg- 
ment is  seen  to  be  unjust.  The  Comit  knows  Athens  well, 
and  has  reproduced  it  with  sinceiity  and  accuracy.  The 
best  scenes,  pei'haps  because  they  happen  to  be  the  least 
familiar,  are  those  in  which  the  remains  of  amphitheatres 
are  given. 

A  few  words  must  be  said — rather  late  in  the  day — about 
the  gathei'ing  of  paintings  and  drawings  at  the  Japanese 
Gallery,  New  Bond  Street.  Japanese  landscape  at  present 
threatens  to  become  almost  better  cultivated  here  than 
even  our  famihai'  English  scenes.  But  Japan  is  a  country 
so  many-sided  that  painters  the  most  diverse  in  style  may 
each  give  his  own  pai'ticular  impression  of  it,  and  yet  leave 
fresh  fields  for  artists  coming  after  him.  Mr.  John  Varley's 
impression  of  Japan  is,  we  confess,  rather  a  monotonous 
one,  and  liis  touch  is  uniformly  somewhat  hea\y.  Temples, 
lakes,  lotus-blooms,  and  even  peach-blossoms  and  cherry- 
trees,  all  look  equally  leaden  and  stiff.  Still,  with  such 
good  natural  material  as  this  jjicturesque  country  supplies, 
our  gratitude  for  the  samples  given  us  should,  perhaps,  take 
precedence  over  our  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  us.  The  \dews  of  the  pagodaed  temples  are 
pretty ;  "  The  Temple  at  Knyomidzu,  Kioto  "  (36),  is  the 
most  effective,  seen  as  it  is  from  the  i-avine  below,  showing 
its  irregular  roof  against  the  sky.  "  At  Shiba — Cherry- 
trees  in  flower"  (40),  is  a  charming  subject  wofuUy  wasted ; 
we  must  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  from 
Japan  to  see  how  full  of  variety  and  beauty  an  avenue  of 
fruit-trees  in  full  bloom  must  apjaear. 

In  great  contrast  to  these  English  drawings  are  sixty-one 
delicate  and  minutely  drawn  portraits  of  flowers,  birds,  and 
insects,  done  by  the  hand  of  the  Japanese  artist,  Mr. 
Watanabe  Seitei.  Among  these,  the  humpy-shouldered 
rooks  perched  on  the  snow-covered  cargo  of  a  stranded  boat 
are  particularly  good ;  as  also  is  the  twilight  scene  where 
fireflies  hover  and  twinkle  their  tremulous  illumination. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONCE  more  new  loans  and  Companies  are  being  offered 
to  the  public.  This  was  inevitable,  and  in  itself  is  a 
satisfactory  circumstance.  Fully  a  year  and  a  half  have 
passed  since  the  Baring  crisis  ;  distrust  has  disappeared  ; 
and  though  credit  has  not  quite  revived,  it  is  very  much 
better  than  it  lately  was.  Loanable  capital  has  accumulated 
at  all  the  great  banking  centres  of  the  world  to  an  unj^re- 
cedented  amount.  Here  in  London  bankers  are  lending 
from  day  to  day  at  about  \  per  cent,  and  for  a  week  at 
per  cent.,  and  they  are  discounting  bills  for  three  months  at 
I  per  cent.  It  is  extremely  difficult  foi'  them  to  make  any 
profit,  therefore,  on  the  funds  they  have  at  their  disposal. 
And  it  is  equally  difficult  for  investors.  Consols,  for  example, 
are  not  far  from  par,  though  the  interest  is  only  2|  percent., 
and  in  a  few  yeais  will  be  reduced  to  2^  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
and  Debenture  stocks  yield  barely  3  per  cent.,  and  even 
the  Ordinary  stocks  of  the  good  railway  Companies  return 
to  the  investor  only  about  4  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
very  large  classes  of  securities  that  formerly  were  bought 
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freely  by  investors  have  now  fixllen  into  discredit.  Almost 
the  whole  of  South  America  is  discredited,  several  of  the 
Continental  Governments  are  in  the  most  seiious  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  bonds  of  all  Governments  are  ex- 
tremely high.  The  difficulty  of  finding  good  investments 
to  yield  a  fair  return  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  In 
France,  for  example,  the  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  are  nearly 
as  high  as  our  own  Consols ;  yet  France,  as  we  know,  has  a 
debt  fully  double  our  own  and  is  exposed  to  infinitely  greater 
political  dangers.  Russia,  again,  is  sufiering  from  femine, 
her  finances  are  greatly  embarrassed,  and  her  political 
future  is  fraught  with  perils  of  all  kinds.  Yet  Russian 
Four  per  Cent,  bonds  stand  very  neai'ly  as  high  as 
French  Rentes.  In  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  the 
same  scarcity  of  good  investment  stocks  and  over-abund- 
ance of  loanable  capital  are  observable  ;  and  in  the  United 
States  money  is  nearly  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  it  is 
here  at  home.  The  investor  feels,  therefore,  that  as  in- 
vestment goes  on  the  piices  of  sound  securities  are  certain 
to  rise,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  look  about  him  for 
some  employment  of  his  money  that  will  give  liim  a  larger 
retm-n  than  he  can  now  easily  obtain.  And  it  is  also  de- 
sirable, in  the  interest  of  all  the  world,  that  loans  and 
companies  should  come  out.  Most  countries  are  in  want 
of  working  capital,  while,  throughout  Western  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  the  article.  To  promote  the  general  welfare,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  that  money  should  be  sent  from  the  rich 
countries,  where  it  cannot  be  advantageously  employed, 
to  the  poorer  countries,  which  have  large  undeveloped 
resources.  But  while  this  is  true,  and  while  we  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  that  would  in  the  least  discourage 
good  new  enterprises,  we  would  warn  the  investing  public 
to  be  careful  in  selecting  the  secui'ities  which  they  buy. 
The  fraudulent  "  promoter  "  is  always  on  the  watch,  and 
when  he  sees  the  public  eager  for  new  securities  he  is  cer- 
tain to  bring  out  both  loans  and  Companies  which  will 
prove  to  be  utterly  bad.  The  investor  should,  therefore, 
inquire  icho  it  is  that  is  promoting  the  issues  he  thinks  of 
investing  his  money  in.  He  should  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
high  character  of  the  issuing  house.  No  house  that  ever 
existed  inspired  the  investing  public  with  greater  confidence 
ithan  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  and  yet  we  now  know  how 
disastrously  in  want  of  judgment  were  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothei'S.  Nor  should  the  investing  public  put  too  much  trust 
in  a  strong  board  of  dii-ectors.  It  would  be  easy  to  single  out 
Companies  promoted  during  the  past  few  years  which  have 
■on  their  boards  some  of  the  very  leading  men  in  the  City, 
and  which  yet  have  fallen  into  grave  discredit.  The  truth 
is,  that  leading  bankers,  great  merchants,  busy  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  so  on,  have  too  much  to  do  pro- 
perly to  look  after  Joint- Stock  Companies.  They  are  at 
the  head  of  great  businesses,  and  those  great  businesses 
'demand  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and  thought ;  conse- 
iquently  they,  are  compelled  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  leave  too  much  to  the  idler  members  of  the  board, 
•that  is  to  say,  to  men  who  have  not  had  their  own  training 
and  experience,  or  else  who  have  passed  the  time  when  they 
were  capable  of  properly  conducting  business.  Even  if 
the  board  all  consists  of  men  of  high  character  and  of 
high  standing,  they  cannot  give  the  proper  time  to 
Company  business,  and  they  leave  it,  therefore,  too  much 
■to  managers,  secretaries,  and  the  like.  The  investing  public, 
then,  should  study  for  themselves  the  prospectus  of  the 
Company  or  the  loan  which  they  think  of  investing  in,  and 
especially  they  should  insist  upon  all  contracts  that  have 
been  entered  into  being  fully  disclosed.  The  law  requires 
this,  but  the  custom  of  the  City  is  to  waive  the  clause  re- 
.quiring  it.  Further,  the  investing  public  should  insist  upon 
a  full  statement  of  the  profits  made — say,  when  an  old 
business  is  being  converted  into  a  Limited  Company.  They 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  profits  made  for  one  year  or 
two  years ;  they  should  require  a  clear  statement  of  the 
.profits  for  a  series  of  years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  business  is  growing  or  decaying. 

There  is  no  change  to  be  reported  in  the  money  market. 
The  supply  of  loanable  capital  far  exceeds  the  demand,  gold 
■is  still  coming  in  from  abroad,  speculation  is  absent,  and 
trade  is  fiilling  off.  And  abroad  the  circumstances  are  very 
similar.  Apparently,  therefore,  we  shall  have  a  long 
continuance  of  cheap  money. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  to  ^o^^d.  per  oz.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  and  has  since  recovered  to  ^o^j^d.  \>ev  oz. ;  but 
the  market  is  lifeless.    Little  is  now  expected  from  the 


International  Conference ;  there  is  scarcely  any  demand 
for  India  or  the  Continent,  and  speculators  are  afraid  to 
operate. 

The  Epsom  races  and  the  J ewish  Pentecost  holidays  have 
taken  away  large  numbers  of  operators  fi'om  the  City. 
Monday  next  being  Whit  Monday,  the  Stock  Exchange 
will  be  closed,  and  the  imminence  of  the  Dissolution  dis- 
courages speculation.  In  the  United  States  the  public  is 
holding  aloof  from  the  markets,  just  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  great  operators  are  keeping  quiet.  Therefore,  those 
speculators  who  can  never  be  quiet  are  taking  advant- 
age of  the  general  abstention  fi-om  business  to  foi'ce  down 
prices.  They  have  been  assisted,  too,  by  the  recent  floods 
in  the  Mississippi,  the  unfiivourable  weather,  and  the  diffi- 
culties, real  or  supposed,  of  some  of  the  ivaili'oad  Companies. 
But  the  weather  conditions  have  improved,  and  floods  are 
subsiding.  On  the  Continent,  too,  piices  have  somewhat  given 
way,  owing  chiefly  to  the  Naiacy  fetes  and  the  Bills  for  the 
increase  of  the  French  and  Gei  man  ai-mies ;  while  in  Paris 
some  apprehension  has  been  caused  by  a  clause  introduced 
into  the  Savings  Bank  Bill  authoiizing  the  Government  to 
lend  to  the  communes.  If  the  clause  becomes  law,  and  the 
Government  takes  advantage  of  it,  great  injury,  it  is  said, 
will  be  done  to  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  anything  that  would 
injure  that  great  institution  must  necessarily  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  markets.  Even  the  promised  meeting  of 
the  German  and  Russian  Emperoi-s  is  causing  disappoint- 
ment, as  the  Czar  will  only  come  to  Kiel  and  remain  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Still,  theie  is  a  fair  amount  of  investment 
business  going  on,  confidence  is  steadily  reviving,  and  the 
difficulty  of  employing  money  profitably  will  compel,  not 
only  the  saving  classes,  but  also  bankers  and  merchants,  to 
buy  sound  secuiities.  Apparently  we  are  to  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  conversion  of  piivate  concerns  into  Limited 
Companies.  Already  convei-sion  has  been  resumed,  and  it 
is  undei-stood  that  preparations  are  completed  for  many 
others.  The  movement  itself  is  perfectly  legitimate  ;  but 
investors  should  study  carefully  the  prospectuses  of  the 
sevei-al  Companies  as  they  come  out ;  especially  they  should 
consider  whether  the  proposed  capital  in  each  case  is  or  is 
not  too  large.  Assuming  that  the  net  profits  for  a  series 
of  years  are  given,  the  investor  ought  to  ask  himself  Is  it 
probable  that  those  net  profits  will  be  maintained  or  in- 
creased? Have  the  net  profits  grown  considerably  year 
by  year?  Have  they  been  affected  by  any  accident, 
and  is  there  a  danger  of  increasing  competition  ?  Then 
the  investor  should  go  on  to  inquire  what  he  purchases — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  gets  propei  ty  such  as  freehold 
and  leasehold  lands  and  buildings,  stocks  of  goods,  and 
the  like,  or  whether  he  is  paying  very  largely  for  mere 
goodwill.  Goodwill,  of  course,  is  a  valuable  asset,  and 
faii-ly  may  be  treated  as  such ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only  an 
expectation  of  profit ;  and  if  an  immense  sum  is  charged 
for  mere  goodwill,  the  probability  is  that  the  capital  may 
prove  to  be  extravagant,  and  that  the  dividends  expected 
will  not  be  realized.  Further,  the  investor  should  find  out 
whether  the  private  business  is  sold  directly  by  the  old 
owners,  who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  or  whether 
any  intermediary  has  been  employed,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  intermediary  gets  an  unreasonable  remunera- 
tion for  his  trouble.  If  an  intermediary  is  employed,  of 
course  he  has  a  right  to  ask  for  f:\ir  payment  for  the  trouble 
and  risk  he  has  incurred,  but  the  investor  should  inquire 
whether  the  remuneration  he  demands  for  himself  is  or  is 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  what  a  private  capitalist  would  be 
willing  to  i^ay  to  an  agent  employed  by  him  for  acquiring  a 
valuable  property. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  96} {j,  allowing 
for  the  interest,  which  was  deducted  the  previous  day.  This 
shows  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  y^g. 
But  generally  sound  investment  securities  have  well  main- 
tained their  prices.  Thus  New  South  Wales  Thi'ee  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  97,  a  rise  compared  widi  the  preceding 
Thui'sday  of  j,  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
also  at  97,  likewise  a  rise  of  \.  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  i20j,  a  rise  of  2  ; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  iio^,  a  rise  of  ^; 
North- Eastei-n  closed  at  156,  a  rise  of  |;  and  Brighton  A 
closed  at  157I,  a  rise  of  i^.  But  London  and  North- 
western closed  at  175,  a  fall  of  |,  and  Midland  closed 
at  i59x,  a  fall  of  f.  In  the  American  market  the  move- 
ments have  been  all  downwards.     The  heaviest  Ml  has 
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been  in  Louisville  and  Nashville,  it  being  i-epoited  that 
the  Company  will  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  4  pei-  cent, 
for  the  current  half-year,  and  that  it  has  issued  more 
bonds.  The  shai'es  closed  on  Thui'sday  alternoon  at  74^,  a  Ml 
compared  with  the  pi-eceding  Thui'sday  of  as  mxich  as  4.  New 
York  Central  shares  closed  at  1 1 6,  a  fall  of  i  ^ ;  Illinois  Central 
closed  at  104^,  also  a  fall  of  i^,  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at 
136^,  a  fall  of  I.  These  are  all  dividend-paying  shares, 
and  "it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  money 
in  New  York,  they  all  gave  way.  The  moi'e  speculative 
securities  are  also  down,  but  not  so  much.  Eiie  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  27^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1 1 ;  Union  Pacific  closed  at  40^ ,  a  fall 
of  i|;  Reading  closed  at  3of,  a  fall  off;  and  Milwaukee 
closed  at  78^,  a  fill  of  i^.  In  the  Argentine  market 
there  has  been  little  movement  in  Government  securities, 
but  railway  stocks  have  genei-ally  advanced.  Argentine 
Great  Western  debentures  closed  on  Thursday  at  56-7,  a 
rise  of  I.  It  is  reported  that  a  block  of  debentures  has 
been  disposed  of  for  account  of  the  Baring  Estate,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  permit  the  advance  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  be  reduced  to  i,ooo,oooZ.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  closed  at  30-3,  a 
rise  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinaiy  closed 
at  75-7,  a  rise  of  i.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
closed  at  1 3 1-3,  a  fall  of  2.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closed  at  66,  arise  of  2,  and  the  Fours  closed  at  63, 
also  a  rise  of  2.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  93^,  a 
rise  of  2^.  Greeks  of  1884  closed  at  79^,  a  rise  of  i.  The 
Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  64^,  a  rise  of  i^,  and  Four  per 
Cent.  Rentes  closed  at  59^,  a  rise  of  i^.  Hungarian  closed 
at  945^,  a  rise  of  )?,  and  Italian  closed  at  91^,  also  a  rise 
of  i. 


THE  FISHER  AND  LEYLAND  SALES. 

THE  lovers  of  good  art,  and  out-of-the-way  art,  had 
plenty  of  employment  last  week.  Mr.  Fisher's  collection 
of  prints  was  being  gradually  dispersed  at  Sotheby's ;  at 
Christie's  the  Leyland  collection  was  on  view,  and  at  the 
Burlington  Club  a  fine  show  of  pictures  of  the  Van  Eyck 
school,  including  some  of  the  Dudley  collection,  which  is  to 
be  dispersed  next  month,  was  opened. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  note  how  many  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  Fisher  collection  have  gone  away  from 
England,  probably  for  evei',  as  an  agent  was  known  to  be 
buying  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  objects  of  his  choice ;  but  he  did  not,  on  that 
accovuit,  relinquish  many  of  them.  We  have  .already 
mentioned  the  410/.  he  bid  for  the  "  Adam  and  Eve"  of 
Albert  Diirer,  by  iar  the  largest  price  ever  given  for  a  single 
print  by  that  master  ;  but  this  was  exceeded  by  Rembi'andt's 
"  Hundred  Gilder "  print,  a  very  fine  impression  in  the 
second  state.  It  is  many  a  long  year  since  a  hundred 
gilders  was  the  price  of  this  etching  of  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick."  Some  say  Rembrandt  never  finished  the  plate,  but 
enthusiasts  declare  that  even  in  this  early,  or  second,  state 
it  is  finished  enough.  Palmer's  impression  fetched  270Z., 
and  Hume's  215/.  5s.,  so  that  when  it  was  bid  up  to  740Z. 
on  Friday  week  by  an  English  buyer  there  were  who 
marvelled.  It  was  fieely  asserted  that  the  high  prices  of 
the  Diirers  and  the  Rembrandts  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  deterioration  of  the  Italian  masters,  the 
Francias  and  Marc-Antonios,  on  which  Mr.  Fisher  had 
himself  spent  so  much.  Rembrandt's  "  Three  Trees  "  went 
up  to  108/.,  a  Landscape  (W.  222)  to  51Z.,  his  own  portrait 
(W.  21)  to  S2I.,  and  so  on,  and  when  the  Italians  were 
reached  people  shook  their  heads.  But  there  was  no 
diminution  of  interest,  and  again  the  German  dealers 
carried  off  some  of  the  greatest  treasures.  Mr.  Fisher 
had,  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  judgment  for  prints  of 
this  kind.  His  gratuitous  woi'k  for  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  catalogued  the  Italian  pi-ints — a  piece  of  work 
which  occupied  him  for  yeai's,  and  for  which  others  reaped 
the  honour — gave  him  unrivalled  experience,  and,  no  doubt, 
hereafter  it  will  be  cited  in  favoui'  of  any  example  that  it 
bears  his  mark.  The  Marc-Antonios  comprised  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  after  Raphael,  30?. ;  David,  after  Francia,  8i^. ;  the 
Baptism,  after  Francia,  31?.;  the  "  Pieta,"  after  Raphael, 
37?. ;  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  46^. ;  three  designs  representing 
the  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael,  respectively  looZ.,  80?.,  and 
44Z.,  and  Lucretia,  170^.  The  majority  of  the  prints  of 
this  class  went  for  from  lol.  to  3oZ."each,  so  the  falling  off, 


if  any,  was  not  apparent  to  an  outsidei'.  A  Lucretia  by 
Francia  fetched  lool. ;  an  Entombment  by  Mantegna,  41I.; 
and  a  woodcut  of  the  Ci'ucifixion  by  Giovanni  Battista  del 
Porto,  31?.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  natwith- 
standing  the  presence  of  more  than  a  hundi-ed  Vandyck 
portraits,  which  seldom  I'ose  above  2I.  or  ^l.  at  the  most, 
the  whole  collection  of  903  lots  has  been  dispensed  for 
8,o88Z.  2s.  6d.,  or  an  average  of  more  than  8^.  a  piece.  Mr.. 
Fisher's  great  I'eputation,  no  doubt,  aflected  this  splendid 
I'csult ;  but  even  had  the  prints  come  anonymously  into  the 
market,  the  prices  must  have  been  high  when  their 
avei'age  quality  was  recognized. 

The  Leyland  pictures  attracted  a  crowded  audience  to- 
Saturday's  sale  at  Chi-istie's.  The  taste  of  the  late  Mr, 
Leyland  was  for  a  well-marked  and  peculiar  type  of  art. 
Here  were  no  Turners  or  Coxes,  no  Linnells  or  Hooks, 
and  even  in  the  examples  of  oldei'  ai't  there  was  very  little 
later  than  the  time  of  Raphael.  The  English  school  known 
as  the  pre-Raphaelite  was  largely  represented,  and  Windus's 
illustration  to  the  ballad  of  "  Burd  Helen,"  a  highly  un- 
pleasant picture  by  an  almost  forgotten  leader  of  the 
movement,  which  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  sale, 
showed  how  largely  some  people  are  interested  in  such  work 
by  running  up  to  556^.  ids.  "  The  Entombment,"  by  Mr. 
Madox  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  sold  for  only  236Z.  55.,. 
though  its  late  owner  was  said  to  have  paid  twice  as  much 
for  it,  and  his  "  Chaucer  at  King  Edward's  Court "  for  only 
105^.  There  was  nothing  of  this  school  about  Mr.  Albert 
Moore's  beautiful  "  Venus,"  an  exquisitely  decorative  naked 
figure,  which  cannot  be  considei  ed  costly  at  210I.  55.  A 
gaudy,  and  by  no  means  lovely,  figure,  in  a  Jaj^anese  dress, 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  was  sold  for  44  iZ.  Then  came  Mr.  Burne 
Jones's  "  MiiTor  of  Venus,"  a  picture  exquisitely  composed, 
as  fiir  as  line  is  concei'ned,  and  considering  the  subject,  a 
long  row  of  kneeling  girls  reflected  from  a  pool,  wonder- 
fully graceful.  Had  the  colour  equalled  the  drawing, 
this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautifvil  of 
modern  pictvires ;  but,  great  as  Mi'.  Jones's  colour  usually 
is,  here  he  tried  too  much.  Neveitheless,  it  speedily  ran 
up  to  3,5  70Z.,  when  it  fell  to  a  dealer.  "  Merlin  and 
Vivian"  followed,  and  fetched  even  more — namely,  3,780?., 
and,  though  not  so  pretty  as  the  "  Mirror,"  it  was  a 
better  picture.  There  were  several  good  examples  in 
water-colours,  which  fetched  an  average  of  a  thousand 
guineas  each,  among  them  being  "  The  Wine  of  Circe  "  and 
the  "  Phyllis  and  Demophoon."  The  Rossetti  pictui'es- 
were  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  in  number.  The  pi'ices  were 
quite  as  high  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  objection 
of  the  usual  picture-buying  public  to  eccentricity.  "  The 
Loving  Cup,"  at  853Z.,  and  "  Love's  Greeting,"  at  194Z.  5s., 
were  the  only  pretty  examples,  and  cannot  be  considered 
dear  ;  but  "  La  Pia,"  at  31 5Z.,  "  Dis  Manibus,"  at  273Z.,  and 
"  Proserj^ina,"  a  lady  necked  like  a  camel,  at  567Z.,  were 
hard  bargains.  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  a  picture  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  better  period,  painted  in  1862,  was  sold 
to  a  private  buyer  for  2,105?. 

The  Old  Masters  had  been  much  restored,  especially  the 
Botticelli  series  of  four  subjects  fi'om  Boccaccio,  which  were 
bought  for  the  Lyons  Museum  for  1,365?.  A  "  Madonna," 
by  the  same  painter,  was  sold  for  1,312?.  los.  There  was  a 
lovely  "  Holy  Family,"  attributed  to  Giorgione,  for  which 
Mr.  Fairfax  Muri'ay  gave  840?.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  whole  collection  realized 
37,857^- 


FRENCH  FLAYS— CLEOPATEE. 

VICTORIEN  SARDOU  and  Emile  Moreau's  Cleopdtre 
is  an  infeiior  melodrama  which  woidd  never  have  been 
allowed  production  at  the  Maison  de  Moli6re.  The  plot  is 
muddled  and  full  of  rej^etitions,  and  the  dialogue  is  slip- 
shod. In  point  of  fact,  it  is  merely  a  series  of  tableaux 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  Antony  and  his  Egyptian 
mistress.  Occasionally,  esj^ecially  when  Shakspeare  is  under 
pi-ocess  of  adaptation,  we  detected  a  trace  or  so  of  poetic 
feeling ;  but  otherwise  the  dialogue  sounded  as  modern  as 
any  to  be  found  in  a  "  dictionary  in  six  languages.  More- 
over, the  characters  constantly  lapsed  from  the  second 
person  singular  into  the  second  plural  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  disturb  the  manes  of  ce  bon  Racine.  Cleopatra, 
for  instance,  in  one  sentence  says,  "  Je  t'adoi'e,  oh  comma 
je  vous  aime  !  "  However,  what  matters  it  if  the  syntax  of 
Cleopatra,  like  that  of  the  monks  of  Rheims,  be  defective  I 
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The  play  was  written  to  display  la  divine  Sarah  at  her  best, 
and  in  this  sense  it  serves  its  purpose  to  admiration.  More- 
over, it  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  classic,  and  was  written 
for  the  Porte  St.-Martin  !  Under  the  spell  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt's  sensitive  art  all  its  defects  disappear,  and  we  soon 
forget  that  she  repeats  herself  in  two  scenes  "  of  fiscination  " 
— one  at  the  betjinning  of  the  play  and  the  other  in  the 
fourth  act — which  are  identical  in  treatment  and  almost  in 
dialogue.  In  the  first  act  we  behold  the  introduction  of 
Cleopatra  to  Antony,  a  meeting  which  soon^  ends  in  a 
veritable  cyclone  of  amorous  passion.  There  is  something 
almost  comicsxl  in  the  manner  in  which  M.  Sardou's 
Cleopatra  first  meets  Antony  en  grande  dame  with  stately 
dignity,  and  then  rapidly  becomes  strangely  fomiliar— not 
to  say  improper — in  her  manners,  and  ends  by  literally,  and 
not  at  all  metaphorically,  ^\anding  herself  round  him. 

In  the  next  act  Antony  goes  to  Rome,  suddenly  called 
thither  to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  Fulvia  and  to  other  matters, 
private  and  political,  and  the  leave-taking  of  the  lovers  is 
magnificently  ■  rendered  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her  col- 
league. The  third  act  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  well-kno\\-n 
Messenger  episode,  boldly  borrowed  directly  from  Shak- 
speare's  tragedy.  In  the  fourth  act  Cleopatra  repeats  the 
old  trick  she  once  played  Caesar,  and  insinuates  herself  into 
Antony's  camp,  neatly  done  up  in  a  bundle  of  carpets. 
Hidden  on  his  bed,  she  spies  through  the  curtains,  and 
hears  and  sees  things  unpleasant ;  for  Octavia,  the  newly- 
made  bride,  has  come  to  Egypt,  and  Antony  has,  for  the 
time,  forgotten  the  "  Serpent  of  old  Nile."  When  Octavia 
leaves  the  room,  Cleopatra  suddenly,  and  to  his  unqualified 
amazement,  confionts  him,  and  then  we  have  a  repetition 
of  the  fascination  scene  of  the  first  act,  which  ends  with 
precisely  the  same  result.  The  battle  of  Actium  and  its 
fatal  consequences  occupy  the  fifth  act ;  and  in  the  last, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  unhappy  pair  "  end  their  des- 
perate lives." 

This  play  is  a  two-part  play.  There  are  no  other  well- 
defined  characters  save  those  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  rest  of  the  dramatis  personfe  have  very  little  to  do, 
and  even  less  to  say.  Fortunately  M.  Albert  Darmont, 
who  plays  Antony,  is  a  fine  actor  ;  sometimes  rather 
noisy  and  too  demonstrative,  but  otherwise  dignified  and 
picturesque.  He  recalls  in  his  person  the  picture  of  John 
Kemble  as  Cato,  and  in  his  method  of  jjlaying  Salvini. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  we  have  already  said,  is  seen  at  her 
best  as  Cleopatra.  Some  people  think  she  is  neither 
like  the  Cleopatra  of  history  nor  like  the  Cleopatra  of 
Shakspeare.  History  tells  us  that  Cleopatra  was  small,  fair, 
and  fascinating.  Guido  represented  hei'  as  fat,  dai'k,  and 
forty ;  and  his  masterpiece  in  the  Pitti  Palace  has  perhaps 
done  more  to  influence  popular  ideas  concerning  the  famous 
Queen's  personal  appearance  than  anything  else.  For  our 
part,  we  imagine  her  to  have  been  just  such  a  woman  as 
Mme.  Bernhardt  represents  her.  The  strongly  marked 
Oriental  features  of  the  actress  undoubtedly  recall  those  on 
the  Egyptian  frescoes  and  papyri — the  slightly  hooked 
nose,  the  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  the  smiling  iixegular 
mouth.  She  wears  a  loose,  shaggy,  red  wig,  which  modifies 
the  purely  Egyptian  type  of  her  countenance,  and  reminds 
ris  that  Cleopatra  was  a  half-caste.  Mme.  Bernhardt  wears 
no  fantastic  Egyptian  costume  designed  for  a  f;incy  dress 
ball,  but  the  genuine  old  Egyptian  dress — which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  particularly  becoming.  Her  body  is  swathed 
in  Egyptian  embroideries  and  muslins,  so  closely  bound 
round  hei'  lithe  limbs  as  to  imprison  them  to  inconvenience. 
Very  little  of  the  neck  is  to  be  seen,  so  thickly  is  it  hidden 
by  heavy  necklaces,  and  the  fingers  and  thumbs  alike  are 
ringed  with  all  sorts  of  gaudy  uncut  coloured  stones.  In  this 
barbaric  attire  the  illustrious  actress  looks  the  Egyptian  to 
the  life,  and  is  as  full  of  tricks  and  antics  as  a  Nautch 
girl.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  squat  with  her  legs  crossed, 
to  fidget  and  to  loll  in  imbecoming  postures  like  a  true 
Asiatic. 

Still  all  she  does,  however  eccentric,  is  done  gracefully, 
and  differs  from  anything  she  has  ever  introduced  into  any 
other  play.  Coiled  up  with  her  legs  crossed  tailor  fashion, 
she  sits  listening  to  Antony  and  his  bride  with  the  insolent 
nonchalance  of  a  street  Arab.  Her  head  lolls  to  and  fro, 
and  her  impish  eyes  follow  every  movement  of  her  rival 
with  ojjhidian  restlessness.  Once  Octavia  is  gone  she  jumps 
off  her  couch  and  assumes  an  attitude  of  mingled  fury  and 
defiance.  No  wonder  even  Antony,  hero  as  he  is,  quails 
before  this  incarnation  of  royal  fury.  Presently  the  spell 
begins.    The  expression  of  the  face  becomes  languorously 


voluptuous,  and  the  strident  voice  modifies  to  its  usual 
strange  rhythmic  melody,  and  the  brave  general  i'alls  an 
abject  slave  at  the  feet  of  the  greatest  enchantress,  with 
pei'haps  the  sole  exception  of  Mary  Stuai't,  that  ever  wore 
a  crown.  It  is  now  that  we  realize  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
power,  and  see  how  perfectly  she  understands  the  creature 
she  is  depicting — a  witch  who  to  the  exceptional  accom- 
plishments of  a  learned  and  refined  civilization  added  a 
profound  knowledge  of  all  the  enervating  arts  of  the  harem. 
We  may  occasionally  tii'O  of  the  golden  voice  and  the 
cooing— and,  by  the  way,  the  "  golden  "  voice  exhibits  little 
or  no  trace  of  wear  and  tear,  and  murmuis  as  sweetly  as 
ever — but  the  subtle  chaim,  the  profound  knowledge  of  her 
art  and  its  resources,  is  even  gi'eater  now  than  it  ever  was. 
No  actress  has  ever  so  thoroughly  undei'stood,  or  so  per- 
fectly i-ealized  and  dejsicted,  an  Oriental  nature  as  Mme. 
Sai'ah  Bernhardt  does  that  of  the  Gi'eek-Egyptian  heroine 
of  this  poor  play.  Criticism  is  silenced  before  such  a 
manifestation  of  dramatic  genius,  assisted  by  arduous  and 
iintiring  study.  We  can  readily  believe  her  when  she 
declares  that  she  rehearsed  this  part  five  hundred  times 
before  the  curtain  was  permitted  to  rise  on  the  first  per- 
formance. It  is  a  mastei-piece  which  only  genius  allied  to 
conscientious  woi-k  could  ci-eate. 

La  Megere  Apprii-oisee,  produced  this  week  by  M.  Coquelin 
and  his  troupe  at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  the  sort  of  play 
Moliei'e  might  have  made  out  of  The  Tai/nvr/  of  the  Skrezc, 
had  the  task  of  adapting  Shakspeare's  comedy  fallen  to  his  lot. 
All  the  romantic  and  picturesque  variety  of  the  Shakspearian 
play  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  minor  characters  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  Kathei-ine  and  Petrucliio,  who  are  thereby 
thrown  into  too  strong  relief.  The  result  is  an  amusing,  but 
stilted,  comedy,  such  as  might  have  been  performed  before 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  Court,  and  honoured  by  a  passing 
mention  in  the  letters  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  The  whips 
and  bui'ned  legs  of  mutton  of  the  Elizabethan  farce  are 
excised  from  this  Molieresque  edition  of  it,  Petruchio  finds 
no  rival  in  Hortensio,  and  Bianca  efiaces  herself  enth-ely 
before  her  shrewish  sister.  Be  this  as  it  may.  La  Megere 
Apprivoisee,  which  is  well  written,  serves  to  introduce 
M.  Coquehn  in  a  part  which,  read  through  his  spec- 
tacles, fits  him  like  a  glove.  He  is  a  trifle  too  familiar 
in  his  manners ;  but  then  M.  Coquelin's  Petruchio  is 
of  the  mezzo  ceto,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  a  place 
among  the  patricians.  In  the  fourth  act  Petruchio  reads 
Katherine  the  last  lecture  we  presume  she  will  ever  hear 
fi'om  him,  with  matchless  pathos  and  sincerity.  All  the 
humour  of  a  fine  nature  is  condensed  in  the  tender  accents 
which  he  emj^loys  to  persuade  his  over-spuited  wife  that 
shrewing  does  not  pay,  and  that  meekness  and  sweetness 
do  pay.  The  Katherine  of  Mme.  Malvau  is  a  fine  perform- 
ance, but  it  does  not  efface  memories  of  Miss  Behan. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  regular  summer  weather 
since  we  last  wrote,  and  at  times  temperatures  very 
high  for  any  summer  have  been  recorded.  On  Saturday 
last.  May  28,  the  thermometer  in  Berlin  rose  to  97°  in  the 
shade.  During  the  whole  week  we  have  had  no  return  of 
anticyclonic  weather ;  the  barometer  has  been  persistently 
lowest  in  the  west,  and  the  winds  have  been  consequently 
southerly.  Ptain  has  fallen  pretty  freely,  but  sporatlically. 
On  Thursday,  May  26,  we  had  light  winds  after  the 
thundei'storm  of  the  previous  day,  but  by  next  morning  a 
small  cyclonic  area  appeared  near  Biarritz,  and  travelled 
due  northwards.  On  Saturday,  at  8  a.m.,  its  centre  lay 
over  Coi-nwall,  and  in  front  of  it  the  temperature  in  the 
south-east  of  England  rose  very  high,  76°  being  recorded  in 
London  at  8  a.m.- — a  most  unusual  reading  for  a  May  morn- 
ing. At  2  P.M.  on  that  day  the  temperature  at  the  North 
Foreland  was  82°,  being  as  much  as  36°  higher  than 
Aberdeen  and  30°  higher  than  Scilly  at  the  same 
hour.  The  cool  air  fiom  the  western  depression  soon 
came  over  London  ;  the  aftei'noon  was  veiy  gusty,  bring- 
ing down  branches  in  the  Parks.  The  temperature  in 
London  at  6  p.m.  was  16°  lower  than  it  had  been  in  the 
morning.  On  that  day  maxima  over  80°  were  registered  in 
London,  and  at  other  British  stations,  and  the  veiy  high 
reading  ali'eady  cited  was  observed  at  Berlin.  On  Satm-day 
over  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Scilly  and  in  the  centre  of 
Ireland.     On   Sunday  and  Monday  weather  was  much 
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cooler  in  south-east  England,  but  Tuesday  has  brought  a 
return  of  heat  with  thunderstorms  at  no  less  than  eleven 
stations,  and  a  whirlwind,  or  what  the  newspapers  call  a 
tornado,  at  Blakeney,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Temperatures 
above  8o°  have  been  I'egistered  at  London  and  Cambridge, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  record  of  rain,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  from  every  British  station  but 
two.  Wednesday  itself  was  cooler  than  Tuesday  at  almost 
all  stations,  and  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  two  Irish 
stations,  Cork  and  Donaghadee.  Besides  the  readings  at 
Bei-lin  above  quoted,  great  heat  has  been  expeiienced  at 
Belfort,  where  for  four  days  during  the  week  the  thermo- 
meter has  registered  90°  or  over.  The  only  heavy  I'ains 
reported  fi-om  the  Continent  have  been  i"6  inch  from  Brest 
on  the  26th,  and  an  inch  from  Wiesbaden  on  the  30th. 


CONCERT  KECORD. 

Wednesday,  May  iith. — Miss  lj]vangeline  Florence  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall  gave  a  Vocal  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
at  which  the  former  artist  made  her  first  appeai-ance  in 
England.  She  has  a  phenomenally  high  sojirano  voice, 
reaching  up  (it  is  said)  to  B  in  altissimo,  a  compass  which 
has  pi'obably  been  only  previously  attained  by  Lucrezia 
Agujari.  The  quality  of  Miss  Florence's  voice  is  good,  the 
tone  is  even,  and  her  teaching  has  been  judicious,  though  she 
still  has  much  to  learn,  and  should  not  at  present  attempt 
dramatic  sccnas  like  Elsa's  Dream,  from  Lohengrin.  In 
Alabief 's  "  Nightingale  "  she  took  A  flat  in  altissimo  with 
perfect  ease,  but  she  does  not  always  rely  upon  such  sensa- 
tional efiects,  and  the  choice  of  her  other  songs  was  com- 
mendable. 

Friday,  i7,th. — Sir  Charles  Hallo's  Second  Schubei't 
Recital  attracted  a  good  avidience  to  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
veteran  pianist  gave  a  fine  perfoi-mance  of  the  Sonata  in  E 
flat  major  (Op.  122),  the  Andante  being  especially  well 
played. 

iiaturday,  14th. — Miss  Louise  Phillips — one  of  our  most 
charming  conceit  singers — and  Mme.  Fassett,  a  conti-alto 
who  has  not  been  heaid  much  lately,  gave  a  pleasant  Vocal 
Recital  at  Portman  Rooms.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  devoted  to  the  woiks  of  Bi'ahms,  whose  new  vocal 
Quartets  and  Zigeunerlieder  were  sung  by  the  concert- 
givers  and  Messrs.  Nicholl  and  Salmond.  Miss  Phillips 
was  most  successful  in  Godard's  "  Embarquez-vous,"  which 
she  had  to  repeat,  and  Mr.  Nicholl  revived  Galliard's 
"  With  early  Horn,"  from  T/ie  Royal  Chace,  a  song  which 
John  Beard  made  celebrated  in  the  middle  of  the  la.st 

century.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  gave  the 

last  of  his  concerts  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
music  at  20  Fitzroy  Street.  The  programme  was,  as  usual, 
full  of  interest.  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  extremely  interesting 
concerts  deserve  to  be  better  known  and  to  meet  with  wider 
encouragement.  He  has  revealed  the  existence  of  an  Eng- 
lish school  of  instrumental  writing  which  was  hardly  known, 
even  to  antiquaiies. 

Tuesday,  \']tli. — M.  Joseph  Slivinski,  a  Polish  pupil  of 
M.  Paderewski's,  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  new 
pianists  who  have  been  heard  this  season  who  is  likely  to 
take  high  I'ank.  His  touch  is  a  trifle  hard,  but  his  playing 
is  full  of  delicacy  and  his  technique  irreproachable.  In 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  28,  he  was  probably  nervous,  and 
did  not  do  himself  full  justice  ;  but  in  Chopin's  Polonaise  in 
F  sharp  minor,  and  especially  in  Schumann's  "  Papillons," 
his  performance  was  admirable,  and  the  group  of  short 
pieces  with  which  the  Recital  ended  were  all  played  to 
perfection.  Especially  good  was  a  "  Danse  des  Elfes,"  by 
Heymann — a  study  in  runs  and  shakes — and  Liszt's 
"  Etude  "  in  F  minor,  in  which  he  successfully  challenged 

comparisons  with  his  master.  At  Steinway  Hall,  in  the 

evening,  Max  Hambourg,  whose  very  desirable  retirement 
has  been  more  than  once  announced,  gave  a  concert  at 
which  all  the  jjei'formers  were  Russian.  Max  Hambourg 
showed  decided  signs  of  progress ;  but  too  strong  a  protest 
cannot  be  made  against  allowing  a  delicate  child  to  go 
through  such  a  pi'ogramme. 

Wednesday,  iSth. — At  Princes'  Hall  Mr,  Carl  Fuchs  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Welsing  gave  a  Recital,  at  which  the  violoncello- 
playing  of  the  foi  mer  showed  that  he  has  made  considerable 
progress  since  he  was  last  heard  in  London,  while  the  latter 
proved  a  pianist  of  more  than  average  ability. 

Thursday,   igth. —  At  M.  Emile  Sauret's  First  Violin 


Recital  the  sterhng  merits  of  the  concert-giver's  style  were- 
displayed  to  advantage  in  Beethoven's  String  Quartet, 
Op.  59,  No.  I,  Ernst's  dull  Concerto,  Op.  23,  Dvoiidk's 
Adagio  and  Rondo,  Op.  53,  and  his  own  "Souvenir  de 
Moscou,"  Op.  21.  Herr  Heinrich  Lutter  succeeded  in 
making  Liszt's  poetical  "  B6n6diction  de  Dieu  dans  la 
Solitude  "  sound  quite  commonplace,  and  Miss  Evangeline 
Florence  contributed  songs  by  Nevin  and  Liszt. 

Saturday,  21st. — Heir  Bonawitz's  Historical  Recital  of 
Organ,  Harpsichord,  and  Pianoforte  Music  at  Prinoes'  Hall 
proved  interesting  owing  to  the  excellent  comments  and 
explanations  delivered  by  Mr.  Jacques,  who  displayed  a 
happy  gift  of  compressing  his  remarks  on  the  various 
schools  of  music  illustrated  into  a  few  terse  and  pithy 
sentences. 

Wednesday,  2^th. — At  the  Westminster  Orchestral. 
Society's  Concert,  a  graceful  and  well-wiitten  "  Notturno  " 
for  orchestra,  by  Mr.  S.  Macpherson,  was  brought  forward 
for  the  fii-st  time,  and  achieved  decided  success. 

Thursday,  26th. — M.  Alexander  Siloti,  a  Russian  pianist, 
gave  a  Recital  at  Piinces'  Hall,  at  which  he  showed  himself 
an  artist  of  great  ability.  Not  only  is  his  execution 
admirable,  but  he  also  plays  with  true  expression  and  perfect 
style.  His  programme  was  less  hackneyed  than  is  usual  at 
such  concerts,  and  included  an  interesting  air  on  a  ground- 
bass  by  the  Russian  composer  Arensky.  At  St.  James's- 

Hall,  Mile.  Janotha  gave  a  concert,  at  which  she  brought 
forward  several  settings  by  Lady  Tennyson  of  songs 
by  the  Laureate.  Most  of  these  had  been  heard 
last  year,  but  one,  "  To  Sleep "  (from  17*6  Foresters)^ 
is  new,  and  proved  very  attractive,  as  did  also  a  graceful 
setting  by  Princess  Beatrice  of  Heine's  "  Im  wunderschonen 
Monat  Mai."  Miss  Brema  sang  two  chai-ming  old  Italian 
songs  by  Rontani  and  Scai-latti,  and  Mile.  Janotha  played 

Chopin's  Barcarolle  in  her  best  style.  In  the  evening 

the  Plandel  Society  gave  an  interesting  Invitation  Concert,, 
at  which  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  Hubert  Pai-ry's  Eton 
Ode,  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  and  "  Insanaj  et 
vana;  curje  "  were  performed.  Both  chorus  and  band  con- 
tain much  good  mateiial,  and  the  pei-formance  of  all  the 
works  was  more  than  creditable.  The  Ode  (which  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  London)  and  Haydn's  Motet 
went  better  than  the  Mass  and  the  Symphony;  in  the 
former  some  of  the  choral  leads  were  shaky,  and  in  the 
latter  the  tone  of  the  wood-wind  was  not  always  good  ;  but,, 
on  the  whole,  the  concert  spoke  well  for  the  industry  and 
entei'prise  of  the  Society. 

Friday,  2'jth. — At  Sir  Charles  Halle's  Third  Schubert 
Recital,  the  veteran  pianist  played  the  Sonata  in  A  minor, 
the  "  Wanderer"  Fantasia,  and  three  Impromptus,  besides 
accompanying  five  songs.  Among  the  latter,  two  fine  set- 
tings of  words  from  Schiitz's  "  Lacrimas "  had  the  charm 
of  almost  complete  novelty.  They  were  admirably  sung  by 
Fi-iiulein  Fillunger. 

Saturday,  2?>th. — In  spite  of  the  heat,  Seiior  Sarasate's 
first  orchestral  Concert  attracted  a  large  audience  to  St. 
James's  Hall.  The  Spanish  violinist  was  heard  in  Max 
Bruch's  Second  Concerto — a  work  which  is  not  as  attractive 
as  either  its  predecessor  or  successor — besides  playing  a 
very  graceful  Caprice  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  by  the  late 
Ernest  Guiiaud,  an  arrangement  of  Scotch  airs  (with 
orchestral  accompaniment),  and  no  leas  than  three  encore 
pieces.  Seiior  Sarasate  was  in  excellent  foi-m,  and  his 
playing  was  as  full  of  chai-m  and  finish  as  usual. 

Monday,  T,oth. — Otto  Hegner's  last  Recital  was  well 
attended.  The  programme  consisted  almost  entii-ely  of 
familiar  pieces,  and  does  not  call  for  notice.  In  the 
evening  the  First  Richter  Concert  attracted  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  Familiar  works  by  Wagner  and 
Beethoven  made  up  the  entire  programme,  and  all  were 
played  with  that  perfect  ensemble  which  Dr.  Richter  seems 
alone  able  to  obtain. 

Ttiesday,  3IS^. — The  choral  portion  of  the  programme  of 
the  foi-tieth  concert  of  the  Bach  Choir  consisted  entirely  of 
unaccompanied  works,  among  which  the  place  of  honour 
was  given  to  Palestrina's  fine  Mass,  "  Assum^jta  est  Maria." 
Though  less  known  than  the  same  composer's  Masses,  "Papse 
Marcelli,"  "  ^-Eterna  Christi  Munera,"  and  "  Brevis,"  it  is 
throughout  a  splendid  specimen  of  his  style,  and  was  well 
worthy  of  performance.  The  Mass  has  been  carefully  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro,  whose  marks  of  time  and  expres- 
sion considerably  help  its  proper  performance.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  state 'that  the  choir  showed  altogether  to  advan- 
tage ;  but,  considering  the  immenise  difficulty  of  singing  salong. , 
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an  unaccompanied  work,  written  in  a  style  which  is  unfamiliar 
to  most  choral  singers,  the  result  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
pronounced  satisfactory,  and  such  points  as  the  almost 
inevitable  fall  of  the  pitch  and  the  occasional  weakness  of 
the  soprano  leads  may  be  easily  forgiven.  The  other 
choral  works  in  the  programme  were  two  Psalms  of 
Svveelinck's,  Brahms's  "  Fest-  und  Gedenkspriiche,"  Pearsall's 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  (all  of  which  had  been  made  familiar 
by  earlier  performances  of  the  Bach  Choir),  and  a  very 
original  and  chai  ming  setting  of  "  Full  Fathom  Five,"  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Charles  Wood.  Pleasant  relief  to  the 
choral  singing  was  afforded  by  Miss  Lilian  Griffiths's  excel- 
lent playing  of  Bruch's  Romance  and  two  numbers  of  Bach's 

Partita  in  E  major  for  violin.  At  M.  Slivinski's  third 

Recital  the  accomplished  pianist  gave  very  fine  performances 
of  Chopin's  Ballade  in  F  minor,  a  set  of  Variations  by 
Paderewski,  and  Schumann's  Fantasia  (dedicated  to  Liszt). 
Among  the  shorter  pieces  in  the  programme,  his  delicate 

playing  of  a  Nocturne  by  Field  deserves  especial  praise.  

In  the  evening  Mme.  de  Broc-Dwernicka  gave  a  concert  at 
Steinway  Hall,  assisted  by  several  artists,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  whom  was  little  Miss  Dora  Tulloch,  a  very  clever 
child,  whose  recital  of  Tennyson's  ballad,  "  The  Revenge," 
was  so  good  as  to  force  her  to  give  "  The  Well  of  St. 
Keyne "  by  way  of  encore.  Mme.  Dwernicka,  though 
announced  as  "  Pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,"  did  not  display  any 

remarkable  talents  as  a  pianist.  Concerts  were  also 

given  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Miss  Clai-a  Eissler,  Mrs. 
Charles  Waldo  Richards,  Miss  Florence  Christie,  and  Miss 
Else  Sonntag ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  chronicle 
these. 

Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara's  Light  of  Asia,  talked  of  last  season, 
will  be  produced  next  week,  it  is  hoped,  at  Covent  Garden. 
It  will  be  sung  in  Signor  Mazzucato's  Italian  version  of 
Mr.  Beatty- Kingston's  libretto.  The  chief  interpreters  will 
be  M.  Lassalle  as  Siddastha  (Buddha),  Mme.  Eames  as 
Gasodhard,  M.  Plan9on  as  Atman,  and  Signor  AbramofF  as 
the  King.    Signor  Mancinelli  will  conduct. 


THE  THEATRES. 

WHEN  a  new  play  is  produced  in  aid  of  a  cause  so 
good  as  the  Children's  Holiday  Fund,  criticism  is 
almost  disarmed.  The  play  in  that  case  is  certainly  not 
"  the  thing  "  that  quickens  one's  interest  in  the  perform- 
ance. This  was  fortunate  for  the  author  of  Hilda,  given 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Princess's,  for  the  piece 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  Ibsenite  spasm  in  three 
acts.  Let  us,  however,  gratefully  acknowledge  that,  though 
pathological,  Hilda  is  not  nasty,  the  comparatively  cleanly 
neurosis  of  alcoholism  having  been  selected  by  the  aathor 
for  dramatic  illustration.  The  playwi'ight  has,  however, 
absorbed  too  much  Ibsenism  for  her  intelligence.  She 
has  none  of  the  Norseman's  barbaric  vigour  in  drawng 
character.  She  lacks  his  technical  skill  in  devising  little 
mechanical  stage  effects  in  order  to  cross  his  "  t's  "  and  dot 
his  "  i's "  when  his  action  gets  a  little  sleepy,  and  he  is 
driven  to  relieve,  however  partially,  the  strain  of  following 
the  monotonous  and  minute  analysis  of  a  repulsive  motive. 
Her  subordinate  incidents,  in  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to 
be  any,  consist  of  the  irrelevant  and  vacuous  talk  of  two 
lovers,  one  a  sister  of  the  heroine,  whose  marriage  is  by 
some  strange  family  compact  made  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  success  of  the  heroine's  own  matrimonial  experiment. 
These  young  people  never  seem  to  know  why  they  come  on 
the  stage,  or  what  to  do  when  they  get  there,  or  how  to 
take  themselves  off  when  they  are  bored  by  their  own 
dialogue.  The  hero.  Sir  Arthur  Sydney,  is  a  strange  mon- 
strosity. He  has  received  a  cut  on  the  skull  in  an  Indian 
border  war,  which  by  some  new  development  of  pathology 
creates  in  him  an  insatiable  thirst  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
His  behaviour  in  one  of  his  fits  of  dipsomania  causes  him 
to  leave  his  regiment ;  but  a  faithful  old  family  butler  cures 
him,  under  medical  advice,  by  getting  him  to  stop  diink- 
ing.  He  marries  Hilda — hei'self  a  drunkard's  daughter. 
When  they  return  from  their  honeymoon,  Hilda,  ignorant 
of  her  husband's  weakness,  induces  him  to  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne  after  dinner.  Then  she  discovers  his  secret, 
and,  after  meditating  flight  into  a  snowstorm  after  the  usual 
Ibsenite  manner,  in  a  circular  cloak,  an  airy  costume,  and 
without  any  luggage,  she  yields  to  the  emotional  remon- 
strances of  the  butler,  and  stays  to  reclaim  her  husband. 


He  has  many  outbreaks  of  drunkenness  ;  but  in  the  last 
one  he  very  nearly  manages  to  shoot  his  wife,  under  the 
hallucination  that  he  is  saving  her  from  outrage  at  the 
hands  of  Indian  savages.  Of  cour.se,  when  he  gets  sober  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  shoot  himself, 
and  makes  all  his  arrangements  with  his  butler  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  tearful  old  man  his  executor,  which  we 
suppose  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  lock  up  his  master  till  a 
couple  of  mad  doctoi's  are  sent  for.  Hilda,  howevei-,  upsets 
the  whole  business  of  this  really  dioll  situation  by  suddenly 
appealing  thr  ough  the  conservatory  dooi'  in  a  flood  of  lime- 
light as  her  own  ghost.  When  her  penitent  husband  is 
sufficiently  frightened,  she  tells  him  she  is  quite  real,  and 
not  a  ghost  at  all.  Then  they  embi'ace,  and  we  are  told 
will  live  happily  ever  afterwards,  because  in  one  of  his 
drinking  bouts  Sir  Arthur  has  got  another  knock  on  the 
head,  which  an  ingenious  doctor — on  the  strictest  principles 
of  homoeopathy — explains  will  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
first  one.  Mr.  Julian  Cross  was  conventionally  stagey  as 
Sir  Arthur  Sydney,  but  he  exhibited  great  self-command 
when  the  curtain  came  down  prematurely,  as  it  had  a 
knavish  trick  of  doing,  when  he  fell  into  heroics.  Miss 
Marie  Linden  played  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  Hilda, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Wood  was  quite  satisfactory  as  a  faithful 
and  fruity  family  butler,  all  of  the  olden  time.  In  the  farce 
that  preceded  Hilda  Miss  Marie  Linden's  mimicry  of  Mrs. 
Tree's  Ophelia  convulsed  the  house  with  merriment. 

Miss  Estelle  Burney's  comedy.  The  County,  wi'itten  in 
collaboi'ation  with  Mr.  Arthur  Benham,  and  produced  at 
TeiTy's  Theatre  on  Thursday  afternoon,  has  many  points  of 
maiked  excellence,  and  is  far  above  the  average  of  the 
class  of  piece  usually  acted  at  matinees.  The  subject — an 
extremely  difficult  one  to  deal  with — is  handled  with  bold- 
ness and,  moreover,  with  considerable  tact.  The  dialogue 
is  cleverly  ajipropriate,  especially  so  in  the  more  serious 
scenes.  The  humorous  passages  are  a  trifle  slow,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  "  situations  "  are  rather  clumsily  reached.  On 
the  whole,  however.  The  County  is  in  many  respects  a 
notable  play,  full  of  promise  of  better  tilings  to  come.  Miss 
Estelle  Burney,  who  played  the  unhappy  heroine,  has 
remarkable  gifts,  and  has  studied,  not  only  under  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin,  but  with  M.  Got  in  Paris,  so  that  her 
knowledge  of  stage  technique  is  exceptionally  good.  In  the 
third  act,  in  which  the  divorced  wife  pleads  justification  for 
her  conduct.  Miss  Burney  played  with  much  power  and 
pathos.  Her  chief  defect  is  one  easily  overcome,  and  re- 
gards her  intonation,  which  is  sometimes  slightly  strident. 
She  was  deservedly  applauded  both  as  dramatist  and  actress ; 
we  prefer  her  in  her  latter  character,  for  in  certain  strong 
parts  she  has  lately  achieved  considerable  and  merited  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Abingdon  as  the  villain  acted  very  well,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring  was  particularly  efl[ective  as  an  un- 
worldly duke  of  singularly  distinguished  appearance.  Miss 
Annie  Hughes  was  the  ingenue,  and,  as  usual,  acted  with 
spir  it  and  grace. 


A  LAY  OF  THE  ULSTER  TRYST. 

"        AE  up,  gae  up,  my  little  foot-page, 

vJT  Gae  up  until  the  toun. 
And  speer  o'  the  men  wi'  the  stylograph  pen 

For  the  notes  that  the  chiels  tak'  doun. 

"  It's  0  but  I'm  wae  for  the  thocht  of  to-day, 

Till  the  danger  be  ower  and  past, 
For  the  Border  bluid  rins  wild  and  wud 

In  the  bonny  brave  boys  of  Belfast. 

"  And  there's  never  a  man  of  the  Ulster  men 

To  the  South  wad  bend  the  knee. 
Till  the  streets  ran  red  wi'  the  bluid  he  had  shed— 

Gae  up,  my  page,  and  see  !  " 

"  Now  rest  ye,  rest  ye,  mistress  mine, 

This  morn  I  gied  ye  the  slip. 
And  as  weel  as  the  men  o'  the  stylograph  pen 

Can  I  bring  ye  the  latest  tip." 

"  Wha  saw  ye,  wha  saw  ye,  my  little  foot-page, 

Wha  saw  ye  amang  them  a'  %  " 
"  There  was  auld  Willie  Johnston  o'  Ballykilbeg, 

And  Sandy  o'  North  Armagh." 
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"  But  saw  ye  nae  ither,  my  little  foot-page, 

O'  the  English  name  and  race  1 
But  was  na  the  gude  Sir  William  there, 

Sir  William  o'  Mahvood  Chase  1 " 

"  I  saw  but  a  tall  knight,  mistress  mine, 

A  knight  of  a  presence  fair, 
Wha  was  riding  alane  to  the  Ulster  tryst 

On  a  stout  weight-carrying  mare." 

"  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  my  little  foot-page, 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lee  ; 
Or  gif  the  gude  knight  was  riding  alane, 

God  wot,  it  wasna  he. 

"  There's  never  a  man  in  broad  England 

That  has  seen  Su-  William  lide 
Save  as  meet  should  be,  for  his  high  degree, 

With  a  squire  on  either  side." 

"  Ye  ha'  spoken  a  true  word,  mistress  mine. 

Ye  ha'  mended  your  page's  sight ; 
For  a  squire  there  rode  on  the  knight's  left  hand, 

But  and  a  squire  on  his  right." 

"  And  how  were  they  clad,  my  little  foot-page  i 

Now  tell  me  how  they  were  clad, 
And  whatna  like  feather  the  gude  knight  bore  — 

Now  answer,  my  bonnie  wee  lad  !  " 

"  White,  white  was  his  feather,  O  mistress  mine, 

His  feather  was  white,  I  swear ; 
And  his  bonnet  was  trig  with  the  bit  broom  twig 

That  the  proud  Plantagenets  wear. 

"  But  the  claes  were  plain  of  the  sidesmen  twain, 
And  keen  were  then-  e'en  and  hard. 

And  weel  I  ken  fi-om  the  cut  of  their  jibs 
That  they  cam'  fiue  Scotland  Yard. 

"  What  gars  ye  laugh  now,  mistress  mine, 

As  one  that  has  nocht  to  fear  1 
What  gai  s  ye  laugh  sae  loud  and  lang 

That  the  baidd  Sir  WilHam's  here  ?  " 

*'  O  weel  may  I  laugh  baith  loud  and  lang, 

For  the  danger  is  ower  and  past ; 
And  they'll  shed  nae  blood  from  noon  till  night 

In  the  streets  o'  gude  Belfast. 

"  Gae  down,  gae  down,  my  little  foot-page, 

Gae  down  for  the  luncheon-tray ; 
For  peace  abides  where  Sir  William  rides. 

And  there'll  be  nae  fecht  to-day." 


REVIEWS. 


LANCASTER  AND  YORK.* 

IF  the  whole  duty  of  a  historian  consists  ia  recording  in  their 
chronological  order  as  many  facts  as  the  most  eager  searcher 
after  knowledge  can  reasonably  demand,  Sir  James  liamsay  must 
certainly  be  held  to  have  fulfilled  it.  His  two  volumes  on  the 
dynasties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  an  instalment  of  "  a  verified 
connected  narrative  of  the  first  1,500  years  of  English  history," 
are  a  monument  of  patient  labour.  Being  published  without  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface,  they 
naturally  begin  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  fall  of 
Richard  II.  As,  however,  this  chapter  does  not  supply  any 
picture  of  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  simply  a  sum- 
mary of  well-known  facts,  it  is  not  so  good  an  introduction  to  the 
work  which  follows  it  as  might  have  been  wished.  The  minute 
narrative  of  events,  which  starts  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
and  is  carried  down  to  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  has  been  carefully 
compiled  from  original  authorities,  and  is  everywhere  supported 
by  copious  references.  Chief  among  its  best  characteristics  is  the 
prominence  given  to  financial  matters.  At  the  end  of  the  account 
of  the  events  of  each  reign  several  pages  are  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  results  of  a  long  and 
difficult  study  of  the  Pell  rolls  of  Issues  and  Receipts,  and  other 
manuscripts  of  a  kindred  sort.    The  receipts  and  expenditure  of 

*  Lancaster  and  York  :  a  Century  of  English  History  (a.d.  1399-1485). 
By  Sir  James  H.  Ramsaj',  of  Banff,  Bart,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  late 
Student  of  Christ  Cliuich.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1892, 


the  Treasurer  are  examined  under  the  usual  heads,  such  as, 
in  the  case  of  revenue,  "  Hereditary  feudal  revenues,"  "  Foreign 
accounts,"  and  "  Forfeited  estates,"  and,  in  the  case  of  expenditure, 
"  Household,"  "  Civil  Service,"  and  so  on,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrive  at  the  average  of  the  amounts  annually  received  and 
spent.  Under  Henry  IV.  we  find  that  the  average  net  revenue 
was  about  io6,oooZ.,  which  exceeded  the  expenditure,  as  shown 
by  the  Issue  rolls,  by  some  3,000/.,  though  this  surplus  disappears 
if  a  heavy  payment  made  to  the  Hansards  in  1406  is  taken  into 
account.  Under  Henry  V.  the  revenue  was  larger  ;  but,  though 
the  King  raised  all  that  he  could  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war  with  France  from  the  conquered  districts,  his  debts  were 
heavy,  and  "  the  bill  for  the  Agincourt  campaign  "  was  not  settled 
at  his  death.  Sir  James  Ramsay  is  of  opinion  that  Henry  IV. 
and  Edward  IV.,  when  they  lessened  the  size  of  the  silver  penny, 
were  merely  moved  by  a  desire  to  gain  by  the  seignorage  on 
recoining.  We  must  demur  to  this,  and  confess  that  we  do  not 
quite  grasp  the  force  of  his  argument.  Singularly  little  attention 
is  given  in  these  volumes  to  social  and  economic  questions,  and 
we  do  not  therefore  find  any  inquiry  as  to  the  effect,  if  any, 
which  these  debasements  had  upon  prices. 

We  are  specially  invited  in  the  preface  to  mark  the  author's 
treatment  of  military  aifairs.  While  two  or  three  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  battles  are  certainly  praiseworthy,  he  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  have  made  all  that  was  possible  of  some  others,  Towton  and 
Barnet  being  of  the  number.  He  has  evidently  visited  some  of  the 
battlefields  of  which  he  has  to  speak  ;  he  explains  the  positions 
taken  up  by  the  contending  armies,  and  has  given  us  some  ex- 
cellent maps  and  plans.  Care,  too,  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
narratives  of  some  of  the  campaigns,  and  he  has  tried  as  far  as 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  correct  number  of  men  engaged  in  various 
actions  and  expeditions,  showing  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  on  this  matter  even  the  best  chroniclers  are  given  to  exag- 
geration. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  two  wholly 
different  estimates  of  the  number  of  an  army  need  not  necessarily 
be  contradictory;  for  in  the  smaller  estimate  account  may  be 
taken  only  of  the  lances  and  archers,  while  the  larger  may  repre- 
sent the  entire  strength  of  the  host,  all  the  men  of  every  kind 
engaged  in  the  expedition.  In  dealing  with  constitutional  matters 
Sir  James  Ramsay  follows  pretty  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Bishop 
Stubbs,  and  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  chosen  a  better  guide. 

By  noticing  here  a  few  of  the  points  that  struck  us  in  reading 
these  volumes  we  may,  perhaps,  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
idea  of  their  general  contents.  In  relating  the  causes  of  the 
Percies'  rebellion  Sir  James  Ramsay,  after  quoting  from  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland's  letter  to  the  King  with  reference  to  the 
money  owed  to  him  and  his  son,  gives  a  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  them  since  Henry's  accession,  showing  that  they 
must  have  received  42,000/.,  besides  the  profits  of  newly 
granted  lands,  though  the  Royal  treasury  was  utterly  exhausted, 
and  the  pay  of  every  one  holding  command,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  in  arrear.  The  Percies,  he  thinks,  had  hoped  to 
treat  the  King  as  a  puppet,  and  threw  him  over  when  he 
asserted  himself.  While  there  is  much  truth  in  this  opinion, 
sufiicient  allowance  is,  perhaps,  hardly  made  for  the  irritation  of 
the  Percies,  who  found  themselves  involved  by  the  King's  preten- 
sions to  dominions  in  Southern  Scotland  in  a  harassing  war, 
without  having  the  means  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  end.  Their 
side  of  the  question  is,  perhaps,  better  represented  in  Mr.  Wylie's 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Hotspur's  death  was,  we  are  told,  widely 
lamented,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  speaking  evil  of  the  King.  The 
profession  of  the  Percies  that  they  were  taking  arms  to  redress, 
or  avenge,  certain  public  wrongs  probably  gained  them  much 
covert  sympathy,  and  indeed  there  was  no  small  need  for  reform 
in  the  administration. 

Sir  James  Ramsay  is  strongly  inclined  to  accept  the  story 
of  the  arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  order  of  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne,  mainly  on  the  ground  that,  when  the  Prince  came 
to  the  throne,  the  judge  was  disgraced.  Is  there,  however, 
any  reason  for  believing  that  Gascoigne  did  not  retire  volun- 
tarily, the  term  of  his  patent  having  expired  at  the  late  King's 
death  ?  The  mythical  character  of  the  story  has,  as  we  think, 
been  amply  exposed.  The  negotiations  which  took  place  be- 
tween Henry  V.  and  the  French  Court  before  the  English  inva- 
sion are  clearly  related.  Added  to  the  English  possessions  in 
Gascony,  the  territories  offered  to  Henry  by  the  French  would, 
as  is  observed  here,  have  formed  a  fairly  compact  dominion 
which  England  might  well  have  been  able  to  retain.  Henry  was, 
however,  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  French  crown,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause.  That  he 
"demoralized  England"  by  his  repression  of  Lollardism  and  by 
his  war  with  France  we  cannot  admit.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  his  reign  exercised  a  bracing  and  thoroughly  whole- 
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some  influence  on  the  nation.  His  alliance  with  the  Church, 
■which  was,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  his  attitude  towards 
Lollardism,  was  both  politic  and  thoroiip:hly  creditable  to  him. 
Lollardism  in  his  reign  was  closely  connected  with  political  and 
social  discontent,  and  if  it  had  not  been  promptly  checked  would, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  have  led  to  serious  disorder.  While, 
then,  some  of  the  Lollards  were  merely  harmless  enthusiasts,  the 
repression  of  Lollardism,  so  far  from  demoralizing  the  country, 
•was  certainly  beneficial  to  it.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  proceedings  against  the  Lollards  were  approved 
and  forwarded  by  Parliament.  As  regards  the  war  with  France, 
which  made  England  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  believe  that,  had  the  King's  life  been 
spared,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  country 
into  subjection  and  order.  If  his  policy  is  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  time,  hi.s  only  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that, 
like  most  men  of  lofty  mind,  he  was  not  kept  from  great  under- 
takings by  the  thought  that  death  might  cut  short  his  work. 

The  relations  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  with  Henry  V.  are,  we 
think,  slightly  misunderstood.  Not  by  any  means  an  "  unlucky" 
bishop  squeezed  by  the  King,  but  rather  the  richest  and  in  some 
respects  the  greatest  of  the  King's  subjects,  Beaufort  employed 
his  wealth  and  his  credit  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  Of  course 
he  expected  to  have  his  loans  repaid,  and  took  securities  for  them. 
One  security,  for  example,  was  given  him  in  1417,  when  he  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal.  Sir  James  llamsay  connects  the  two 
circumstances,  talks  of  Beaufort's  "  fall,"  and  his  breach  with  the 
King,  as  though  he  had  lost  office  and  the  King's  favour  by 
demanding  a  security.  But  surely  there  was  no  "fall";  the 
Bishop  resigned  office  to  attend  the  Council  of  Constance,  where 
he  carried  out  the  King's  policy  with  famous  results.  Full 
information  will  be  found  here  with  respect  to  the  ambitious  and 
selfish  conduct  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  on  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  generally,  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Privy  Council  been  used  with  good  results.  We 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  excellent  summary  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Arras,  and  at  Oye,  near  Gravelines,  in  1439,  where  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  were  defeated  by  Gloucester. 
Sir  James  Ramsay  does  not  fail  to  mark  how  deeply  public  senti- 
ment was  shocked  by  the  Duke  of  York's  claim  to  the  tlirone 
after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  but  has  not  found  space  to 
record  the  part  played  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  this  crisis. 
Warwick's  capacity  as  a  military  leader  is  repeatedly  and,  as  we 
think,  unjustly  disparaged. 

Though  he  was  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Edward  IV.,  he  seems, 
as  Mr.  Oman  has  well  pointed  out,  to  have  been  an  able  com- 
mander of  the  older  school.  The  rapidly  changing  scenes  of  the 
struggle,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Yorkshire 
rising  of  1469,  are  clearly  laid  before  the  reader,  who  will  observe 
that  Sir  James  llamsay  has  worked  out  a  theory  concerning  the 
Northern  leaders,  identifying  Robert  Hildyard  with  Robin  of 
Ilolderness,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  Robin  of  Redesdale,  and 
that  he  treats  the  complicity  of  Clarence  and  Warwick  in  the 
rising  of  Sir  John  Welles  as  fully  established.  Clarence's  definite 
promise,  recorded  by  Comines,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
England  he  would  desert  Warwick  and  join  his  brother,  should 
not  have  been  omitted.  We  hope  that  we  are  not  doing  Sir 
James  Ramsay  an  injustice;  we  have  searched  diligently  and  in 
vain  for  this  important  fact.  These  volumes,  admirably  turned 
cut  in  other  respects,  should  not,  we  may  remark  here,  have  been 
published  without  an  index.  Lastly,  we  observe  with  regret  a 
repetition  of  the  common  error  that  Charles  the  Bold  invaded 
Switzerland  to  gratify  his  desire  for  vengeance.  Charles  did  not 
invade  Switzerland  at  all ;  Granson  and  Morat  were  not  in  the 
Confederates'  territory  in  1474,  they  belonged  to  Savoy,  and — ■ 
here  we  quote  from  Freeman's  Essays — "  the  Burgundian  war 
was  a  war  declared  by  Switzerland  against  Burgundy,  not  a  war 
declared  by  Burgundy  against  Switzerland  " 


STORIES.* 

IT  does  not  follow  that  a  powerful  and  ingenious  novelist  can 
write  good  short  stories  for  magazines,  nor  does  it  follow  that 
several  good  short  stories  for  magazines  will  make  a  permanent 
volume  worthy  of  the  fame  of  a  distinguished  writer.  Ignorance 
of  or  indifference  to  these  truths  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baring- 

*  Margery  of  Qnetlier ;  and  other  Stories.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author 
of  "  Mehalah  "  &c.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 

Bid  Me  Good-hije.  By  Florence  Henniker,  Author  of  "  Sir  George." 
London:  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  ]892. 

A  Daughter's  Heart.  A  Movel.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron,  Author  of 
"In  a  Grass  Country  "  &c.    London  :  White  &  Co.  1892. 

The  Story  of  a  Struggle:  a  Romance  of  the  Grampians.  By  Elizabeth 
Gilkison.    London  and  Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1892. 


Gould  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  volume  under 
consideration.  It  consists  of  five  stories,  and  their  names 
are  "  Margery  of  Quether,"  "  Tom  a'  Tuddlams,"  "  At  the 
Y,"  "Major  Cornelius,"  and  "Wanted:  a  Reader."  The  first- 
named,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  is  of  the  West- 
country,  and  concerns  a  woman  a  few  centuries  old,  who  was  not 
only  incapable  of  dying — in  consequence  of  a  prayer  rashly  uttered 
by  her  in  her  youth  having  been  too  literally  granted — but  had 
the  further  unpleasaut  peculiarity  of  being  able  to  make  herself 
young  again  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  single  tooth  which  survived  its  fellows.  Great  inconvenience 
was  thereby  caused  to  the  person  who  narrates  the  story,  a 
yeoman  whose  ancestors  had  owned  the  same  farm  since  before 
the  Conquest.  The  story  is  written  strongly  and  with  humour ; 
but  the  plot  and  several  of  the  details  suggest  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
far  more  than  the  actual  author.  "  Tom  a'  Tuddlams  "  is  not 
West-country,  but  West  Riding.  It  concerns  matrimonial  mis- 
understandings in  the  household  of  a  hardy  dalesman,  and,  though 
carefully  done,  and  very  likely  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  manners, 
language,  and  superstitions  of  that  sort  of  person,  is,  to  say 
the  truth,  rather  dull.  "  At  the  Y "  is  a  story  with  alterna- 
tive endings,  both  uncomfortable  and  both  dreams.  The  reader 
is  ultimately  asked  to  infer  that  there  was  no  story  at  all 
really,  or  that,  if  there  was,  it  had  no  end.  The  young  farmer 
goes  on  with  his  work ;  the  Irish  girl,  with  a  loving  heart 
and  a  small  baby,  disappears  from  view.  That  is  all  very  well, 
but  why  have  begun  the  story  ?  The  last  two  tales  in  the 
collection  are  positively  bad.  The  story  of  "  Major  Cornelius  "  is 
this.  An  old  major,  of  the  bastard  breed  of  Newcome,  cannot 
leave  his  shabby  lodging  because  his  greatcoat  is  worn  out.  His 
fellow-lodgers  contrive  to  get  him  a  new  one.  He  is  excessively 
pleased,  and  goes  out  to  dinner,  and  the  coat  is  mislaid  in  the  hall. 
Refusing  all  offers  of  the  loan  of  another,  he  walks  home  through 
the  snow  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Next  morning  the  coat  is 
brought  back,  and  is  found  to  have  in  the  pocket  an  unopened 
letter,  which  would  have  relieved  the  Major  of  all  his  troubles. 
The  attempt  to  work  on  the  lachrymose  sentimentality  of  the 
reader  by  such  pathos  as  this  is  nothing  short  of  an  insult.  No 
human  being  of  any  sense  could  be  sympathetically  moved  by 
the  sorrows  of  such  an  old  booby.  Tragedy — say  the  death  of 
Maggie  Tulliver,  to  take  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred — is  the 
finest  thing  in  romance.  But  the  attempt  to  achieve  tragedy 
with  these  nursery  materials  is  almost  disgusting.  As  for 
"  Wanted :  a  Reader,"  it  seems  to  have  strayed  hither  out  of 
the  Christmas  number  of  Smppets  (the  allusion  is  to  a  class,  not 
to  any  particular  periodical  that  may  happen  to  bear  the  name), 
and  how  Mr.  Baring-Gould  could  put  his  name  to  it  passes  all 
understanding. 

Hid  Me  Good-Bye  records  the  loves  of  an  exceedingly  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  an  exceedingly  inexperienced  little  girl. 
Sir  William  St.  Aubyn  was  the  youngest  K.C.B.  in  the  army, 
and  had  a  tremendous  reputation  as  an  unwise  lover,  which  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  altogether  deserved.  Mary  Giffardwas 
an  heiress,  and  was  engaged  to  her  cousin  Dick.  Then  she  fell  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  Sir  William,  and  he  to  hers,  and  they 
told  each  other  so  in  a  wood  and  were  happy  for  an  hour.  Then 
her  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived,  was  smitten  with  paralysis, 
and  she  felt  constrained — partly  on  the  advice  of  a  parson 
(who  was  in  love  with  her  himself)— to  promise  to  marry 
her  cousin,  and  send  Sir  William  about  his  business.  So 
he  bid  her  good-bye.  Then  her  cousin  Dick  married  Estelle 
St.  CI  air,  of  whom  he  boasted,  "  I  should  say  she  can  get  her 
leg  higher  than  any  woman  I  know  in  London,"  and  Mary 
was  free.  But  before  she  could  get  Sir  William  back  a  carriage 
accident  supervened.  He  had  time  to  begin  a  pretty  letter  to 
her,  and  she  took  care  of  his  dog,  and,  unlike  another  Mary, 
"  lived  unmarried  till  her  death."  This  is  Mrs.  Henniker's 
second  story,  and,  to  our  thinking,  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of 
her  first.  The  style  suggests  carelessness,  and  the  characters  are 
for  the  most  part  unattractive,  without  being  particularly 
amusing.  Sir  William  is  an  atrocious  cad  from  first  to  last,  and 
nothing  but  an  almost  culpable  ignorance  of  how  gentlemen 
behave  could  have  made  a  well-brought-up  girl  respond  to  his 
coarse  advances.  One  or  two  of  the  minor  characters,  too  are 
rather  tiresome,  particularly  a  neighbouring  squire  who  never 
speaks  without  saying  something  rude  about  (and  at)  his  wife  • 
and  a  parson's  wife,  who  hardly  ever  speaks  without  mentioning 
the  dishes  she  has  had,  or  means  to  have,  for  dinner 
There  is  still  room  for  hope  that  Mrs.  Henniker  may,  in  the 
future,  fulfil  the  decidedly  high  promise  of  Sir  George,  but  she 
has  not  done  so  in  Bid  Me  Good-bye. 

Another  disappointing  book  (the  third  in  succession ')  is  A 
Daughter's  Heart,  by  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.  Susan  was  the 
daughter,  and  Sir  Jasper  Keith  was  engaged  to  her  elder  sister 
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Adelaide,  who  was  large,  beautiful,  dull,  and  bad-tempered.  Sir 
Jasper,  who  was  the  richest  baronet  in  England,  had  afllanced 
himself  to  Adelaide  on  account  of  the  second  of  those  qualities, 
because  his  mother  insisted  that  he  ought  to  marry  somebody,  in 
spite  of  having  been  crossed  in  love  in  early  manhood.  "When  he 
came  on  a  visit  to  his  prospective  father-in-law  he  saw  Susan, 
who  was  sma'l,  and  plain  at  first  sight ;  but  the  more  you  looked 
at  her  the  more  you  liked  her,  and  Sir  Jasper,  stimulated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  to  carry  her  into  the  house  after  she  had 
been  thrown  out  hunting  (because  Adelaide,  who  did  not  hunt, 
had  taken  the  best  horse  for  herself,  and  obliged  Susan  to  ride  a 
horse  that  was  too  old  to  jump),  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
Her  mother  very  much  objected,  and  so  did  the  governess,  who 
was  a  malicious  and  spying  person.  It  seems  probable  that  Sir 
Jasper  would  have  kept  his  word  to  Adelaide  if  these  ladies  had 
let  him  alone,  but  they  thought  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  plots 
to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  incidentally  sent  Susan  off  to 
Australia.  The  consequence  was  that  Sir  Jasper  committed  a 
gross  breach  of  promise,  and  it  was  Susan  who  eventually  became 
Lady  Keith.  This  not  very  pleasant  story  is  not  very  pleasantly 
told.  There  is  next  to  no  hunting  in  it,  and  the  language  is 
slipshod.  Altogether  one  has  every  right  to  expect  something  a 
great  deal  better  from  the  author  of  In  a  Grass  Country. 

Had  we  the  advantage  to  have  perused  and  to  remember  any 
previous  work  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilkison,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
The  Story  of  a  Struggle  might  also  disappoint  us,  and  so  complete 
the  quartet.  It  certainly  would  disappoint  any  one  who  expected 
the  object  or  the  progress  of  the  struggle  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  the  record  of  it  in  any  degree  interesting.  James  Stewart 
was  a  pious  Highland  farmer,  whose  ambition  was  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  Free  Kirk.  He  made  love  to  Elsie  Macdonald,  a 
crofter's  daughter,  and  she  loved  him  dearly.  But  his  mother 
objected,  and  James,  being  in  two  minds  about  the  matter, 
referred  it  to  Elsie  to  determine  whether  he  should  carry  out  his 
engagement  or  go  to  Aberdeen  to  read  for  Holy  Orders.  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  sacrifice  herself  whenever  opportunity  arose, 
and  therefore,  as  she  very  much  wanted  to  marry  James,  she 
bid  him  go  to  Aberdeen,  and  he  went,  and  she  broke  her  heart 
and  presently  died.  And  Mrs.  Macdonald,  her  mother,  was 
exceedingly  angry  with  James,  and  resolved  to  bring  up  her 
remaining  daughters  on  a  different  plan.  And  an  old  shep- 
herd, called  Duncan,  thought  James  had  behaved  very  ill,  and 
told  him  so.  In  due  course  James  became  a  minister,  and 
was  called  to  a  cure  of  some  sort,  and  married  a  certain 
frivolous  Mary  who  had  previously  been  enamoured  of  a  scamp. 
And  they  bored  each  other  consumedly  until  Mary  took  to  drink, 
and  had  some  illnesses  with  intervals  of  insanity,  during  one  of 
which  James  met  an  old  woman  whose  "  wrinkles  .  .  .  revealed 
how  frightfully  she  must  have  suffered  from  distress,  compression, 
and  intimidation."  This  person  advised  him  to  leave  oS  preach- 
ing so  much  about  sin,  because  "  we  are  .  .  .  always  sinning 
against  our  Maker  .  .  .  and  it  is  against  him  onlg  that  we  can 
sin."  So  he,  "  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,"  walked  into 
a  river  and  scrambled  out  again,  and  saw  the  ghost  of  "  his  old 
love,  Elsie  Macdonald,  driving  home  some  cows."  And  the  ghost, 
who  turned  out  to  be  alive  and  somebody  else,  picked  him  up  and 
took  him  home,  and  he  made  itupwith  Mary, and  they  were  perfectly 
happy,  and  we  hope,  though  it  is  not  specified,  that  she  gave  up 
drinking  brandy  in  private.  And  Duncan,  the  old  shepherd,  enter- 
tained two  tramps,  male  and  female,  at  supper.  They  ought  to 
have  been  married,  but  were  not,  and  the  man  lectured  Duncan 
upon  the  advantages  of  monogamous  cohabitation,  whereupon 
Duncan  went  out  and  married  "  a  young  sister  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald's,"  who  has  not  previously  appenred  in  the  story.  We 
hope  that  whoever  was  struggling  got  what  they  struggled  for, 
but  our  readers  now  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do. 


FIELDING'S  VOYAGE  TO  LISBON.* 

1"^HE  new  series  of  "  Chiswick  Press  Editions"  issued  by 
Messrs.  Whittingham  &  Co.  will  comprise  the  reprinting 
and  editing  of  some  very  desirable  books  in  most  attractive  form, 
the  notable  feature  of  the  scheme  being  the  inclusion,  in  a  selec- 
tion of  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  of  works  that  are 
difficult  to  obtain  in  a  separate  or  satisfactory  form.  Fielding's 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  is  a  typical  example  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature,  and  it  is  an  additional  satisfaction  that  a  singularly 
happy  choice  should,  in  this  instance,  be  associated  with  an  editor 
of  the  peculiar — we  might  say  the  unique — fitness  of  Mr.  Austin 


Dobson.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  initial  volume  must 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and  good  editing.  The 
binding  of  grey  boards  and  parchment,  hand-made  paper  of  the 
whitest  and  soundest,  with  type  of  admirable  character  and  clear- 
ness, moke  up  a  book  that  is  as  pleasant  to  the  hand  as  it  is  delightful 
to  the  eye.  As  the  number  of  English  classics  not  now  readily 
obtainable  in  separate,  or  seemly,  form  is  considerable,  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  works  undeniable,  the  "  Chiswick  Press  Editions  " 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  library  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value.  The  undertaking,  indeed,  carries  its  own  commendation, 
and,  with  the  first-fruits  before  us,  a  successful  issue  seems  assured. 
The  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  though  it  has  never  wanted  admirers,  has 
with  most  readers  of  Fielding  fared  the  way  of  the  minor  writings 
of  great  writers.  It  has  been,  in  truth,  undeservedly  neglected. 
In  the  collected  editions  of  the  author  many  have  dipped  into  it, 
fresh  from  other  and  more  moving  contemplations  of  Fielding's 
genius,  and  have  hastily  fallen  into  the  opinion  of  Miss  Margaret 
Collier,  who,  as  she  informed  Richardson,  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Journal  because  "  it  was  so  very  bad  a 
performance,  and  fell  so  far  short  of  his  other  works."  Had  it 
been  alleged  that  the  strange  and  pathetic  circumstances  in  which 
Fielding  actually  composed  the  Journal  must  have  disabled  him 
altogether,  there  had  been  some  reason  for  the  report  that  his 
fellow-voyager  had  written  it.  Doomed  and  dying  as  Fielding 
was  when  he  set  sail  from  England,  "  it  is  marvellous,"  says  Mr. 
Dobson,  "  that  he  should  have  had  the  heart  to  put  pen  to  paper 
at  all.  .  .  Yet  so  indomitable  is  his  gallantry  of  spirit,  so  irre- 
pressible his  joy  of  life,  so  insatiable  still  his  'curious  eye'  for 
humanity,  that  a  fresh  face  or  a  new  sensation  makes  the  old 
fire  flame  up  once  more,  and  he  writes  as  if  he  had  not  a 
care  in  the  world."  And  the  last  writing  of  this  brave  spirit 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  author  of  Tom  Jones.  "  His 
hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning,"  as  Mr.  Dobson  observes,  and 
even  at  the  very  end,  in  the  playful  allusion  to  Richardson 
in  the  preface,  he  was  master  of  the  old  satiric  touch.  "  His 
portraits,"  to  quote  once  more  the  editor's  admirable  summary, 
"  of  Captain  Veal  " — a  very  proper  name  to  figure  in  this  "  True 
Relation  " — "  of  Captain  Veal's  nephew,  of  Farmer  Francis  and 
his  wife,  of  the  '  gentleman '  at  Gravesend  who  was  'a  riding 
surveyor,'  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  hand  which  drew 
Parson  Abraham  Adams.  ...  In  short,  if  the  Voyage  to 
Lisbon  be  not  his  best  work,  at  least  it  gives  a  picture  of  forti- 
tude, of  cheerful  patience,  of  manly  endurance  under  a  trial, 
which  may  be  fairly  described  as  unexampled  in  our  literature." 

Dealing  with  the  published  texts  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Dobson 
deals  also  with  what  promised  to  be  a  pretty  mystery,  which, 
however,  he  has  satisfactorily  solved,  as  all  who  follow  the  course 
of  his  investigations  as  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  must  allow.  The  accepted  text  of  the  Journal  is 
that  included  in  the  collected  edition  of  Fielding  1762.  When 
the  book  was  published,  in  1755,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Dedication 
to  the  Public  "  that  it  was  thought  proper  that  it  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
author.  In  spite  of  this  assurance,  however,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  shows  that  the  former  wants  many  passages,  some  of 
considerable  length,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  These 
omissions,  for  the  most  part,  comprise  Fielding's  somewhat 
severe  handling  of  the  Captain  and  his  nephew,  who  were 
still  living  when  the  book  was  published.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Dobson 
suggests,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  include  satirical  or  con- 
tentious matter  of  a  personal  kind  in  a  book  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  family.  So  far  the  explanation  of  the 
false  assurance  in  the  dedication  is  complete.  But  during 
the  progress  of  the  present  Chiswick  Press  reprint  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  another  edition  in  existence,  bearing  the 
same  date,  dedication,  and  title-poge  as  the  first  edition,  yet 
corresponding  in  all  ways  with  the  longer  version  of  1762.  This 
strange  matter  naturally  exercised  Mr.  Dobson.  Which  of  the 
two  issues  must  be  considered  the  first  edition  ?  It  is  now 
finally  shown  that  it  was  the  shorter,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
full  text  of  Fielding's  Journal  was  prematurely  issued  owing  to 
the  general  interest  and  excitement  caused  by  the  earthquake  in 
Lisbon.  The  whole  matter  is  pursued  to  the  logical  conclusion 
with  characteristic  tenacity  and  directness  in  Mr.  Dobson's  very 
interesting  introduction.  As  to  the  notes  appended  to  the  text, 
they  afford  a  body  of  illustration,  historical,  descriptive,  and 
literary,  such  as  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  accomplished 
editor.  A  portrait  of  Fielding,  after  Basire's  engraving  of 
Hogarth's  drawing,  forms  a  fit  frontispiece  to  this  beautiful 
book. 


*  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  By  Henry  Fielding.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  London  :  printed  and  issued  by 
Charles  Whittingham  &  Co.,  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  1892. 
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THE  ART  OF  GOLF.* 

A FULL  lustre  lias  elapsed  since  the  first  issue  of  Sir  Walter 
Simpson's  disquisition  on  the  philosophy  of  "hitting  the 
globe."  During  that  space  of  time  the  golf  ball  seems  to  have 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  into  Englishmen's  favour ;  so 
much  so  that  golf  is  now  almost  as  national  a  pastime  in  this 
kingdom  as  it  has  so  long  been  held  to  be  in  Scotland.  During 
that  lustre,  also,  has  sprung  into  existence  more  literature,  and 
of  more  varied  interest,  on  the  subject  of  golf,  links,  and  golfers 
than  belongs  to  the  previous  centuries  which  witnessed  the 
mysterious  glories  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  copious  writing  in  later  days  has  been 
the  evolution  of  a  powerful  amount  of  controversial  theories,  sup- 
ported by  similarly  antagonistic  practice  in  the  hands  of  noted 
champions  and  leaders  of  fashion  in  golfing  "  style."  It  is  a  fact, 
although  possibly  incomprehensible  to  that  fast  diminishing  por- 
tion of  the  community  which  does  not  "  see  much  "  in  that  inane 
game  of  "  Scotch  croquet,"  that  all  golfing  literature  is  eagerly 
read,  digested,  and  in  various  moods  ruminated  upon,  by  prac- 
tical players.  There  are  now  golfing  weeklies  as  well  as  annuals, 
handbooks,  and  treatises  ;  there  are  even  golfing  novels ;  we  may 
perhaps  see  "  golf  editions  "  of  evening  papers,  after  the  manner 
of  "  football "  issues  in  the  provinces.  But  who  shall  decide  what 
good  golf  is  if  the  great  doctors,  speaking  ex  cathedra,  differ  as 
widely  as  the  great  models  on  the  greens  ? 

The  Badminton  volume,  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  broadly  and 
justly  claims  the  authorship,  although  it  gave  room  to  contribu- 
tions from  other  authorities  (among  which  Sir  Walter  himself),  may 
be  considered  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Walter  Simpson's  Art  of  Golf,  the  first  in  the  field, 
bears  a  highly  authoritative  character,  based  on  argumentative 
power  and  backed  by  undeniable  examples  of  play.  Now,  the 
five  years  separating  the  two  editions  of  the  latter  work  have 
brought  no  material  rapprochement  between  the  theories  of 
the  enthusiastic  golf-player  at  St.  Andrews  and  those  of  the 
Westward  Ho  champion. 

"The  only  result,"  says  the  author,  "of  the  months  which  have 
elapsed  is  the  knowledge  that  the  additions  I  projected  would 
require  perhaps  years  before  they  could  be  properly  dealt  with, 
and  that  I  have  already  said  all  that  1  positively  know  of  the 
philosophy  of  hitting."  The  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
great  exponents  is  the  value  of  "  style,"  which  (according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  Sir  Walter  is  much  disposed  to  underrate. 

"  I  thought,"  asserts  the  latter,  in  his  new  preface,  "  at  first 
reading,  that  the  Badminton  volume  must  be  challenged  and 
fought.  The  long  and  keen,  but  discursive,  civil  war  which  I  had 
forecast,  was  only  seen  in  another  light  after  I  had  looked  up  my 
weapons,  sharpened  my  wits,  &c.  Only  then  did  the  antagonism 
turn  out  to  be,  as  I  venture  to  hope,  for  the  most  part  in  non- 
essentials." 

The  question  of  essentiality  in  matters  of  style,  however,  is  still 
a  moot  one  among  golfers.  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  points 
of  style  essential  to  good  golf  will  not  be  determined  as  they  have 
been  in  the  matter  of  good  cricket  until  several  generations  of 
John  Balls  or  of  Laidlays  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  although  courteously  and  re- 
peatedly deprecating  any  real  antagonism  between  his  system 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has  evidently  seen  thus  far  no  reason 
to  alter  his  views  on  stance  and  swing  for  driving  and  approach- 
ing, on  address  for  putting  on  the  green. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  advocates  the  Laidlay  stance  in  driving ;  he 
BAvi&es  putting  with  the  wrists  ;  he  considers  that  the  club  should 
be  allowed  to  slip  in  the  right  hand  ;  that  the  right  elbow  should 
be  bent ;  he  recommends  that  beginners  should  adopt  from  the 
very  first  a  full  swing,  and  cultivate  an  easy  freedom  of  the 
joints.  On  all  these  points,  no  less  than  on  the  vexed  subject  of 
approaching  generally.  Sir  Walter,  for  all  his  hopes  of  concilia- 
tion, "  begs  to  differ  "  as  strongly  now  as  he  did  five  years  ago. 

As  Sir  Walter  must  be  admitted  to  be  as  able  an  exponent  of 
golf  with  the  club  as  with  the  pen,  these  very  points  of  difference 
between  his  views  and  those  more  generally  recognised  help  to 
make  of  his  work  one  of  interest  to  lovers  of  a  game  which,  in  the 
new  lease  of  life  it  has  taken  in  this  country,  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  point  of  perfection  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 

Of  all  outdoor  sports  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  lends  it- 
self so  naturally  to  drily  humorous  treatment.  Both  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  yielded  more  than  once  to  the 
temptation  of  writing  funny  chapters  on  the  subject  of  golf.  Sir 
Walter  Simpson  has  also  a  keen  eye  for  the  humours  of  the  links. 
He  is,  at  times,  very  amusing  (as  on  the  subject  of  an  unpublished 
golf  novel,  of  which  he  claims  to  have  seen  the  MS.)  ;  but  he  also 

•  The  AH  of  Golf.  By  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.  Second  edition, 
revised.   Edinburgh :  Douglas.  1892. 


at  times  steers  dangerously  close  to  the  farcical — witness  the- 
grave  description  of  the  "  Dynamite  Club."  On  the  whole,  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  five  preliminary  chapters 
(and,  in  the  author's  own  words,  "  mainly  foolish  ")  of  the  Art  of 
Golf,  however  entertaining  they  might  prove  in  a  separate  form^ 
like  that  of  many  booklets  on  the  game  which  adorn  our  railway 
stalls,  do  not  detract  a  little  from  the  value  of  an  otherwise 
sound  volume. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EPIDEMICS  IN  BRITAIN.* 

THE  period  covered  by  Dr.  Creighton's  History  extends  froni 
A.B.  664  to  1666.  The  former  of  these  dates  indicates  the 
time  of  occurrence  of  the  first  plague  in  Britain  of  which  we 
have  any  trustworthy  account,  and  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years.  The  latter  that  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  desolated- 
London  and  many  parts  of  the  provinces,  and  was  the  last 
epidemic  of  the  kind  which  has  come  upon  our  country.  Such 
waves  of  disease  as  have  rolled  over  us  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  have  been  trifling  in  their  effects  when  compared 
with  those  of  mediaeval  times.  The  author  has  derived  most 
of  his  information  as  to  the  epidemic  of  664  from  the  works  of 
Beda,  who,  he  tells  us,  was  a  pupil  of  Ceolfwith's  at  the  North- 
umbrian monastery  of  Jarrow,  and  was  probably  the  very  boy 
who  was  left  to  perform  the  services  with  his  master  when  all 
the  others  who  usually  assisted  had  been  cut  off'  by  the  plague. 
The  pestilences  of  the  next  seven  centuries  were  mainly  the 
results  of  famine,  though  there  are  accounts  of  violent  outbreaks  of 
poison-born  disease  having  occasionally  occurred  during  this  period.. 
We  may  gather  from  this  fact  that  the  title  of  "  Merry  England  " 
was  not  in  the  "  olden  time  "  such  an  appropriate  one  as  ardent 
admirers  of  the  tempo7-a  acta  would  have  us  believe  ;  more- 
over, there  is  no  doubt  that  England  had  a  bad  reputation  for 
famine  in  Continental  States.  Dr.  Creighton  thinks  the  truth  tO' 
be  that  "  the  English  were  subject  to  alternating  periods  of 
abundance  and  scarcity,  of  surfeit  and  starvation,"  and  supports 
this  opinion  by  confirmatory  quotations  from  The  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Ploughman.  He  believes  that  the  amount  of  leprosy  existing 
in  mediaeval  England  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  many 
of  the  cases  so  classed  were  really  scrofulous  or  syphilitic. 

The  arrival  of  the  Black  Death,  or  bubo-plague,  in  1348,  and 
its  progress  through  Britain,  with  the  appalling  mortality  it 
caused,  are  vividly  described,  and  various  theories  of  its  causation 
discussed.  That  favoured  by  the  author  is  "  that  the  virus  had 
been  bred  from  cadaveric  decomposition  in  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar aggravation  and  on  some  vast  national  scale."  He  looks  upon 
it  as  a  "  soil-poison  "  spread  mainly  by  the  movement  of  the 
ground-water,  but  does  not  attempt  any  further  elucidation  of 
its  actual  nature.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  this  and- 
all  similar  poisons  must  have  originally  arisen  by  a  process  of 
evolution.  This,  of  course,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
organized  and  have  a  life-history  of  their  own ;  whilst  recent 
pathological  research  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  are 
bacterial.  That  the  poison  once  formed  can  be  reproduced  in 
the  human  body  is,  we  think,  unquestionable,  and  also  that  it 
may  be  conveyed  to  distant  places  in  clothing,  &c.  If  its  organic 
nature  be  admitted,  it  becomes  less  difficult  to  understand 
the  total  disappearance  of  certain  zymotic  diseases,  as  some 
change  in  environment,  of  which  we  may  be  totally  ignorant, 
might  be  sufficient  to  suppress  it.  Of  the  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  people  of  England  pro- 
duced by  the  depopulation  caused  by  fourteen  months  of  the 
Black  Death  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  conception.  Dr. 
Creighton  shows  that,  though  between  this  date  and  1666  there 
was  no  such  extensive  epidemic,  "  for  more  than  three  centuries 
bubo-plague  was  never  long  absent  from  one  part  of  Britain  or 
another."  The  sweating  sickness,  of  which  there  were  five 
epidemics  between  1485  and  1501,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
terribly  sudden  in  its  onset  and  fatal  issue  than  the  Black  Death, 
Many  persons  were  struck  down  and  died  in  the  street,  so  rapid 
was  the  action  of  the  poison.  The  popular  idea,  which  receives 
some  measure  of  support  from  Dr.  Creighton,  was  that  the 
virus  of  this  pestilence  was  brought  over  by  the  Norman  soldiery 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  germs  having  possibly  remained  in  the  soil, 
and  were  at  intervals  restored  to  renewed  activity  by  favouring 
conditions.  Not  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  interesting  fact 
that  both  this  disease  and  the  Plague  disappeared  from  this 
country  quite  suddenly. 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  that  the  history  of  influenza  is  not 
more  fully  considered,  as  it  is  still  rampant  among  us,  and  con- 

*  A.  History  of  Epidemics  in  Brilain  from  ad.  664  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  Plague.  15y  Charles  Creighton,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press. 
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sequently  has  an  interest  for  lis  greater  tban  those  diseases  which 
we  would  fain  hope  have  finally  disappeared  from  among  us. 

Dr.  Creighton  finds  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  small-pox 
in  England  until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
he  has  no  doubt  of  its  having  existed  in  China,  India,  and  Arabia 
long  anterior  to  this.  The  last  period  of  the  Plague  in  England 
was  from  1603  to  its  final  extinction  in  1666  or  1667,  since  which 
latter  date  it  has  never  reappeared.  "VVe  fear  that  the  physicians 
of  the  time  did  not  display  the  courage  in  facing  the  enemy 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  among  medical  men  of 
the  present  day  ;  in  fact,  the  majority  appear  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  their  lay  neighbours,  and  fled  from  the  plague- 
stricken  cities. 

The  mortality  during  these  sixty  years  was  enormous,  the  Plague 
being  never  entirely  absent,  and  frequently  becoming  epidemic. 
The  provinces  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  sufi'ered  severely. 
Isor  was  the  Plague  the  only  disease  devastating  these 
islands  at  this  period,  as  typhus-fever,  small-pox,  and  probably 
influenza,  were  prevalent.  In  connexion  with  this  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Creighton  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  diseases  by  which  seafaring  Britons  were  affected,  either  on 
board  ship  or  in  the  colonies — such  as  scurvy,  dysentery,  and 
yellow  fever.  The  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Plague 
01  1666  is  extensive,  some  of  it  having  been  produced  con- 
temporaneously, but  the  greater  portion  some  years  after. 
Defoe's  classical  work  was  not  written  until  1720.  As  he  was 
■only  four  years  old  in  1666,  his  information  must  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  works  of  other  authors,  parish  registers,  and 
tradition,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  ghastly  scenes  he 
must  have  witnessed  may  have  been  impressed  on  his  memory, 
even  at  that  early  age.  The  epidemic  extended  to  many  places 
in  the  country,  notably  to  Eyam  in  Derbyshire  ;  the  havoc  which 
it  wrought  there  has  been  frequently  described.  The  last  visita- 
■tion  of  the  plague  in  England  occurred  at  Nottingham,  probably 
in  1667.  In  concluding  this  notice,  we  would  give  the  highest 
j)raise  to  the  author  for  the  untiring  industry  he  has  displayed  in 
the  collection  of  historical  facts  for  the  compilation  of  this  valu- 
able work,  and  the  intelligent  way  in  which  he  has  put  them 
together.  We  trust  that  he  will  not  be  hurt  at  our  expressing 
the  opinion  that  he  shines  with  greater  brilliancy  as  an  inde- 
fatigable and  impartial  historian  than  as  a  pathologist. 


CAEDINAL  MANNING.' 

WE  have  never  professed  or  felt  much  admiration  for  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning.  But  there  is  a  certain  feeling,  call  it 
respect  or  what  else  you  please,  which  exists  among  all  decent 
folk,  towards  daring,  skilful,  and  energetic  leaders  of  the  side 
•opposed  to  their  own,  and  which  makes  outrages  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  leaders  very  impleasant  to  such  folk.  We  are 
•unable  to  consider  Mr.  Ilutton's  book,  though  it  is  full  of  a  most 
patronizing  eomplimentariness,  as  anything  but  such  an  outrage 
on  the  Cardinal.  To  begin  with,  it  is  "  book-made  "  stuff  of  the 
arrantest.  Mr.  Button,  in  a  preface  that  is  a  marvel  of  the  self- 
excuse  which  is  self-accusation,  says  that  he  did  not  know  the 
Cardinal  "  very  well  "  (an  ingenious  litotes,  since  by  his  further 
-confession  the  knowledge  consisted  of  seeing  Manning  "  two  or 
three  times  between  1876  and  1883,  and  of"  calling  on  him  once 
in  1890,  "on  the  occasion  of  my  having  undertaken  to  write  this 
took  ").  The  Cardinal  had  too  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
to  quarrel  with  a  pressman,  but  any  one  possessed  of  a  less  com- 
plete suit  of  triple  brass  than  the  usual  interviewer  would 
■probably  have  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  remarks  which  Mr. 
Hutton  innocently  records  as  having  occurred  among  "full  and 
iree  talk  on  personal  matters."  These  remarks  were,  "  You 
cannot  expect  me  to  godfather  your  book,"  and  a  request  that  "  it 
might  not  be  published  during  his  lifetime  " ;  "  nor  did  he  then 
or  later,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  whose  frankness  is  truly  wonderful, 
"  supply  me  with  any  substantial  information,"  though  he  cleared 
«p  certain  points. 

To  supplement  this  somewhat  negative  first-hand  information, 
Mr.  Hutton  pursued  the  usual  course  of  the  book-maker.  Instead 
of  digesting  all  the  material  he  could  get,  and  giving  it  us  after 
iie  had  subjected  it  to  his  own  mental  process,  he  has 
for  the  most  part — again  we  have  his  confession — extracted 
from  Manning's  less  accessible  writings,  from  the  comments  of 
others,  and  even  from  newspaper  reports.  This,  he  says  with  his 
usual  candeur  adorable,  "  lays  me  open  to  unfavourable  criticism." 
It  does ;  but  we,  at  least,  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
do  more  than  dismiss  the  book  as  mere  paste  and  scissors  if  Mr. 

*  Cardinal  Manning.  By  Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton,  M.A.  London  : 
Methuen.  1892. 


Hutton  had  stuck  by  the  usual  humble  way  of  the  paste-pot  man 
and  snipper.  But,  though  he  has  not  cared,  or  has  not  had  the  power, 
to  give  us  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  Manning's  personality 
from  a  single  and  personal  standpoint,  supporting  this  view  with 
argument  where  necessary,  he  has  been  as  liberal  of  personal 
comments,  opinions,  and  obiter  dicta  of  all  kinds  as  if  he  had  dis- 
dained the  shears,  and  said  to  the  paste-brush,  Get  thee  behind  me. 
His  constant  description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
"  Catholic,"  though  it  is  offensive  to  sensitive  Anglicans,  and 
leads  him  once  to  use  the  absurd  expression  "  anti-Catholic "  of 
the  late  Christopher  Wordsworth,  who,  if  any  man  of  any  com- 
munion ever  could  do  so,  might  have  said  "  I  believe  in  the  holy 
Catholic  Church "  with  confidence,  might  pass  in  the  mouth  of 
an  undoubting  "  Catholic  "  in  his  own  sense.  In  the  mouths  of 
those  to  whom  its  use  is  "  matter  of  breviary  "  we  never  object  to 
it ;  though  we  decline  to  follow  their  example  by  calling  them 
"  Papists."  Mr.  Hutton  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  this  description 
or  exemption  ;  he  writes  in  his  Conclusion  as  a  complete  freethinker 
might  of  the  "  inevitable  tendency  "  of  the  teachings  of  Catholicism 
towards  "'  intellectual  obscurantism,"  of  the  "  consciousness  of  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  which  comes  upon  every  Catholic  penetrated 
with  modern  ideas,''  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  think  that  Manning, 
who  never  compromised  or  transacted,  on  points  of  faith  at 
any  rate,  would  be  very  proud  of  liis  panegyrist.  Moreover  this 
panegyrist  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  quite  ludicrously  patronizing, 
and  takes  upon  himself  to  "  tell  Manning  his  fact "  like  a  Board 
schoolmaster  writing  a  testimonial  for  a  footboy.  Mr.  Arthur 
Wollaston  Hutton,  M.A.,  thinks  that  Manning's  theological 
writings  "  weary  more  than  they  convince  "  ;  that  "  no  special 
element  of  genius  or  of  insight  ever  entered  into  his  thoughts"  (as 
it  is  written  this  is  nonsense,  but  one  knows  what  Mr.  Hutton 
meant) ;  that  he  ought  not  to  be  called  either  a  thinker 
or  a  man  of  letters ;  that,  "  apart  from  greatness  as  an  adminis- 
trator, which  belongs  to  a  lower  plane  than  either  moral  or 
intellectual  eminence,  no  one  would  claim  a  foremost  place  for 
Manning,  except  it  be  for  courage,  honesty,  and  singleness  of 
aim  "  (another  of  Mr.  Hutton's  confused  but  intelligible  expres- 
sions). In  one  place,  unless  he  has  altogether  failed  to  convey  his 
meaning,  or  does  not  know  the  quotation  he  is  making,  he  calls 
Manning  a  fool.  "  He  quoted  Baronius  as  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  many  of  the  apostles  were  total  abstainers. 
Against  such  an  advocate  the  gods  themselves  would  strive  in  vain." 
What  the  gods  strove  against  in  vain  was,  it  is  almost  impertinent 
to  remind  readers  better  read  than  Mr.  Hutton,  "  Dummheit." 

However,  these  are  only  little  flings  intended  to  put  Mr. 
Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton  at  a  proper  elevation  above  his  sub- 
ject. From  that  elevation  he  showers  much  praise  on  the 
Cardinal's  head.  He  is  "  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment," about  which,  as  every  page  of  the  book  shows,  Mr. 
Ilutton  knows  nothing  whatever.  "  Anglicans  "  are  constantly 
contrasted  disadvantageously  with  him.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in 
ecstasies  over  his  Christian  Socialism,  and  glows  at  the  thought 
that  the  Salvation  Army  will  probably  go  over  bodily  to 
Catholicism,  if  Manning's  policy  is  pursued.  We  heartily  hope  it 
will,  and  wish  "  Catholicism  "  joy  of  it.  He  is  most  invincibly 
convinced  of  Manning's  perfect  honesty  in,  as  he  delicately  calls  it, 
"  migrating,"  and  against  this  in  itself  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
To  judge  one's  brother  is  always  a  delicate  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness, and  though  we  believe  that  there  is  and  has  been  practically 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  vast  majority  of  persons 
qualified  to  judge  who  knew  the  Cardinal  when  he  was  the  Arch- 
deacon, we  .should  not  complain  of  Mr.  Hutton  in  the  very  least 
if  he  exercised  his  own  opinion  in  the  contrary  direction.  But 
when,  in  order  to  support  that  opinion,  he  makes  statements  which 
are  historically  false,  it  is  time  to  pull  him  up.  One  of  these  state- 
ments is,  that  in  1850  Manning  was  "  the  informal  leader  of  the 
party  which  was  carrying  on  the  work  "  of  the  Tracts.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  matter  of  opinion.  Not  so  with  some  others  touching 
on  the  same,  such  as  the  following  passage.  Mr.  Hutton  writes  : — 
"  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  bishop  was  inevitable,  and  that 
speedily,  had  he  remained  Anglican";  and,  again,  "Manning, 
to  whom  the  road  to  Lambeth,  with  all  its  high  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, was  open."  He  supports  these  statements,  with  a  combina- 
tion of  frankness  and  folly  almost  unparalleled,  by  a  quotation 
from  the  Christian  Revmnbrancer  of  1843.  Had  not  Mr.  Hutton 
very  properly  given  the  two  dates  "  1850"  and  "  1843"  himself, 
we  might  have  suspected  him  of  something  uglier  than  mere 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  matters  he  is  writing  about.  But 
this  clears  him.  He  evidently  does  not  know  that  between 
"  1843"  and  "  1850"  the  deluge,  or  something  like  it,  had 
occurred.  In  1843  the  great  debacle  of  the  secession  of  Newman 
and  his  followers  had  not  happened,  though  it  was  imminent, 
The  Bishops  and  the  heads  of  houses  had  not  yet  made  their  final 
attack  on  Tractarianism.    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  still  Minister,  and 
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the  road  to  promotion  for  High  Churchmen  was  open.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  was  different  from  the  state  of  things  in  1850. 

But  even  if  the  Christian  Remembrancer  passage  had  heen  pub- 
lished years  later,  this  would  not  save  Mr.  Hutton  from  the 
consequences  of  that  enormous  misstatement  about  Manning's 
chances  of  a  bishopric,  even  of  Lambeth,  in  1850.  He  can  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  Church  history  of  that  time.  It  is 
matter  of  record  that  High  Churchmen  of  the  day  considered 
their  path  to  promotion  finally  and  hopelessly  barred.  If  it  were 
not  matter  of  record,  the  bar  would  be  equally  certain  to  any 
one  who  knew  the  facts  in  1850.  Absolutely  everything  was 
against  them.  The  odium  of  the  Newman  schism  was  fresh,  and 
had  helped  to  kindle  the  fire  of  "  Protestant "  feeling  which 
broke  out  a  little  later  in  the  "  Papal  aggression "  matter. 
The  Whig-Liberal  leaders — Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell — were  either  merely  Erastian  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  Evangelicals.  The  Tories  themselves  were  almost  to  a 
man  either  Evangelicals  or  of  the  high-and-dry  school  which  had 
latterly  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  Tractarians.  Court  in- 
fluence was  strong  against  Puseyism.  The  Peelites,  the  only 
party  which  favoured  the  newer  High  Church,  were  hopelessly 
severed  from  the  Tories,  and  had  not  yet  fully  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  Whigs.  Even  when  they  joined,  some  years  after, 
it  was  with  difiiculty  that  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  in  edging  in 
a  few  of  the  least  extreme  High  Churclimen  into  high  places. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  best  part  of  twenty 
years  after  1845  no  Tractarian  had  a  chance,  and  that  in  1850  par- 
ticularly any  archdeacon  of  that  persuasion  who  did  not  make  up 
his  mind  that  deaneries  and  bishoprics  were  closed  to  him  must 
have  been  either  of  an  exceedingly  sanguine  temperament  or  else 
a  dull  fool.  No  doubt,  this  fact  does  not  justify  us,  without 
further  evidence,  in  fixing  on  despairing  ambition  as  Manning's 
reason  for  "  migration."  But  it  is  the  fact ;  and  to  assert  the 
contrary  is  either  wilful  ignorance  or  something  worse. 

We  cannot  spare  very  much  more  space  for  Mr.  Hutton ;  in- 
deed, an  "  Away,  slight  man  !  "  is  what  he  chiefly  requires.  One 
may  read  with  a  quiet  chuckle  his  description  of  modern  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  religion  "  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  of  Pascal " — an  ecclesiastical  "  Groves  of  Blarney  " 
which  really  does  him  credit.  An  equal  smack  of  the  journalist 
appears  in  the  phrase  "  All  sects  and  Churches  agree  that  social 
reform  is  their  most  important  sphere  of  work."  So,  then,  the 
seven  thousand  have  bowed  the  knee  to  Booth  and  Baal,  have 
they  ?  All  the  angels  of  all  the  Churches  have  agreed  to  let  the 
candlestick  be  removed,  if  necessary,  and  to  serve  tables  ?  "  To 
attribute  to  this  decision  any  of  the  romance  of  il  gran  rifiuto  " 
is  another  sweet  boon.  What  does  Mr.  Hutton  think  that  ilgran 
rifiuto  means,  that  lie  can  possibly  couple  "  romance "  with  it 
Perhaps  he  thinks  it  is  Italian  for  what  he  and  his  brother 
scribes  would  call  "  chivalrous  self-abnegation  "  ?  "  The  youthfiil 
Pope  Pius  IX."  is,  if  possible,  better.  Pius  was  at  the  time  about 
fifty-seven,  so  that  either  Mr.  Hutton's  notion  of  youth  is  agree- 
ably elastic,  or  he  uses  "  youthful "  for  "  young  as  a  Pope,"  which 
is  not  quite  good  English.  A  note  on  Hampden  (the  Bishop,  not 
the  M.P.)  on  the  opposite  page  to  this  contains  the  oddest  defence 
of  that  much-contested  person  we  have  ever  seen.  Hampden,  it 
seems,  "  had  not  the  wit  to  detect  "  the  heresy  that  Blanco  White 
put  in  his  mouth.  We  never  heard  Hampden  accused  of  want  of 
"wit,"  and  his  Broad  Church  defenders  will  not  thank  Mr. 
Hutton  for  representing  him  as  a  nose-of-wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
"Doblado."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  somewhat  latitudi- 
narian,  Hampden  was  both  a  very  clever  and  a  very  learned 
man. 

Some  flings  at  Newman,  and  the  silly  impertinwnce  of  describing 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  "  a  versatile  Hebrew,"  might  be  added  to 
the  list.  One  sentence,  however,  supplies  both  the  explanation, 
and  in  part  the  excuse,  for  a  book  which  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
a  bad  book.  Mr.  Hutton  speaks  of  the  Gorham  affair  as  "a 
chapter  of  Church  history  remembered  now  only  by  a  few."  If  he 
means  that  those  who  have  a  personal  memory  of  the  affair  are 
dwindling  in  numbers,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  say.  But  we 
suspect  strongly  that  he  thinks  only  a  few  people  know  about  the 
Gorham  matter  historically,  and  that  he  himself  was  not  among 
the  few  till  he  got  it  up  for  this  book.  His  qualifications  for 
writing  it  consist  of  tolerable  industry,  a  stock  of  recent  political 
cliches  about  "  modern  ideas,"  Liberalism,  social  reform,  and  so 
forth  ;  a  total  want  of  comprehension  of  the  history  and  essence  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  very  great 
knowledge  of  other  matters.  As  we  wish  to  be  rigidly  just,  we 
shall  cheerfully  admit  that  he  has  put  the  facts  and  dates  of 
Manning's  career  together  here  after  a  fashion  that  may  be  useful 
in  default  of  a  fuller  and  better  account ;  and  we  should  imagine 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  will  make  the  book  almost  equally 


offensive  to  any  good  Anglican  and  to  every  good  "  Catholic"  i& 
unintentional  and  even  unconscious.  Unluckily,  to  us,  at  least, 
unintentional  and  unconscious  offensiveness  is  even  more  offen- 
sive than  that  which  is  deliberate. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  AUGENER  &  Co.  have  sent  for  review  a  quantity 
of  instrumental  music,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : — "  Pieces  Fugitives,"  for  piano,  by  Anton  Strelezki 
(Op.  191),  are  all  graceful  and  interesting;  "Grande  Tarentelle 
en  Fa,"  and  "  Barcarolle  en  Sol  majeur,"  by  the  same  composer, 
are  musicianly — of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  most  taking,  and 
will  be  acceptable  to  pianists  of  moderate  executive  ability ; 
"  Second  Gavotte-album,"  for  piano  solo,  arranged  by  E.  Pauer^ 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  gavottes  by  composers  of  the- 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  original,  strict  form  of  the  dance  was  modified  in  course  of 
time,  though  it  never  degenerated  into  the  sort  of  polka  which 
does  duty  for  a  gavotte  nine  times  out  of  ten  nowadays.  In 
"  A  Child's  Life,"  a  set  of  twenty-five  short  pieces  for  the  piano,. 
Herr  Pauer  has  obviously  attempted  to  imitate  Schumann.  The 
result  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  numbers  are  very 
poor  and  uninteresting.  A  Trio  in  D  major,  for  piano,  violin^^ 
and  violoncello,  by  J.  VV.  Hudson,  is  a  very  promising  work  by 
a  composer  whose  name  is  new  to  us.  Three  books  of  "  Morceaux 
Melodieux,"  for  two  pianos  (four  hands),  may  be  recommended  as- 
good  practice  for  young  performers,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  a  C»;ipital  arrangement  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flat,  for 
pianoforte  duet,  by  Herr  Max  Pauer. 

Three  Sh^gas — a  national  dance  of  the  Mauritius — for  piano- 
forte duet,  by  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  are  pretty  and  graceful,  if  not 
strikingly  original.  No.  3  is  much  the  best  of  the  set.  A 
"  Fantaisie  sur  des  Airs  Ecossais,"  and  a  "  Meditation  religieuse," 
both  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Emile  Thomas,  are  of  unequal 
degrees  of  merit.  The  former  is  rather  commonplace,  but  the 
latter  is  very  good,  melodious,  and  not  too  difficult.  Book  VI.  of 
A.  Loeschliorn's  Melodic  Studies  for  the  piano  is  likely  to  be 
useful,  and  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition  (by  W.  T.  Best) 
of  Bach's  Third  Organ  Sonata  for  two  Claviers  and  pedal  will 
be  welcome  to  organists.  The  43rd  Book  of  "  Cecilia,"  a  collec- 
tion of  Organ  Pieces  in  diverse  styles,  contains  a  fairly  good 
Organ-Symphony  by  Elfrida  Andr^e,  organist  of  the  cathedral  of' 
Gothenburg.  The  subjects  of  the  first  movement  are  wanting  in 
contrast,  but  the  work  is  well  written  and  tolerably  efiective. 

Messrs.  Augener  also  send  a  cheap  edition  of  Schumann's 
charming  Vocal  Trios  for  female  voices,  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, and  an  effective  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor,  "  By  the 
Severn  Sea,"  words  by  S.  Wensley ;  music  by  J.  L.  Roeckel. 

From  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing:— "He  Stoops  to  Win,"  a  short  operetta  written  by  C.  Bi-idg- 
man,  music  by  W.  E.  Bendall,  wTiich  will  probably  be  acceptable 
to  amateurs.  The  music  is  light  and  pretty,  if  not  very  original. 
A  Tonic-Sol-fa  Edition  of  F.  H.  Cowen's  Cantata  for  female 
voices,  "  The  Fairies'  Spring,"  is  likely  to  be  useful,  as  the  work  is- 
well  suited  for  performance  by  small  choral  societies.  "  An 
Eastern  Lament,"  song,  words  by  R.  S.  Ilichens,  music  by  J.  L. 
Roeckel,  begins  very  well,  but  is  disappointing  owing  to  the  com- 
poser's not  having  sustained  the  Oriental  colouring  of  the  open- 
ing. "  The  Arena  "  (same  composer)  is  much  inferior,  but  in  both 
songs  Mr.  Roeckel  shows  that  he  is  a  musician,  even  though  his 
ideas  are  not  very  new.  "  My  Love  and  Delight,"  words  by  M. 
Gillingtou,  music  by  E.  Lake,  is  an  extremely  pretty  and  graceful 
tenor  song,  and  may  be  thoroughly  recommended,  "  Thou  art 
my  Life,"  words  by  C.  Bingham,  music  by  A.  Mascheroni,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  class,  and  likely  to  become  popular.  It  is  im- 
possible to  praise  "  Ever  since  then,"  song,  words  by  C.  Scott^ 
music  by  W.  F.  Aimes.  "  The  Silent  Ferry,"  words  by  C.  Bing- 
ham, music  by  H.  Log(5,  is  a  pretty,  though  rather  commonplace, 
song.  "The  Light  of  thy  Love,"  song,  with  violin  accompani- 
ment, words  by  M.  Gillington,  music  by  G.  Pfeiffer,  is  careful 
and  musicianly.  Both  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Edwards 
can  do  better  than  "  The  Silent  Chimes "  and  "  All  in  all  to 
Thee  " — neither  song  is  worthy  of  its  composer's  reputation. 

"  A  Dream  of  Mozart,"  "  Meditation,"  and  "  W' edding  Proces- 
sional March "  are  three  pieces  for  the  organ  by  James  Shaw, 
none  of  which  are  above  mediocrity.  "  Twelve  Madrigals  to  Five 
Voices,"  by  George  Kirbye,  have  been  reprinted  in  score  by  G.  E. 
P.  Arkwright,  and  form  the  Fourth  Number  of  the  "  Old  English 
Edition "  (J.  Williams).  Mr.  Arkwright  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  well,  and  has  rendered  a  service  to  music  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  these  fine  madrigals  of  an  almost  unknown  Elizabe- 
than composer. 

The  first  part  of  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  Sarum  Gradual 
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of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Plainsong  and 
MediiEval  Music  Society.  The  manuscript  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Society  for  reproduction  as  it  is  the  earliest  Gradual  of  Eng- 
lish origin  known  to  exist.  The  plates  received  are  admirably 
executed,  and  the  work  when  it  is  completed  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  liturgiologists.  "We  hope  to  notice  this  valu- 
able reproduction  at  more  length  when  the  last  part  shall  have 
appeared. 


THE  BORDER  HOLDS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

IN  this,  the  first,  volume  of  Mr.  Bates's  work  upon  the  Border 
Holds  of  Northumberland,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
object  has  been  to  compile  facts  documentary  and  architectural, 
concerning  the  remains  of  the  numerous  fortresses  with  which 
the  marches  at  one  time  bristled.  Very  minute  accounts  are 
given  of  the  various  fortified  buildings,  which  are  all  included 
under  the  term  used  by  Shakspeare  in  writing  of  Wark worth, 
"a  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone."  The  work  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  stamped  throughout  with  the 
marks  of  careful  research  and  historical  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bates  assures  us  that  "  there  is  a  very  positive  danger  in 
permitting  fiction  to  assume  exclusive  dominion  in  historical 
localities."  We  feel  sure,  from  a  perusal  of  this  history,  that  it 
is  a  danger  he  has  avoided  with  complete  success,  for  his  pages 
are  written  with  rigid  dryness,  and  no  touch  of  romance  gilds 
any  single  line.  "  If  writers  must  needs  have  castles  for  their 
eflbrts  in  romance,  why  cannot  they  be  content  with  Torquil- 
stones  and  Tillietudlems  ?  "  "  The  Antiquary  "  has  not  changed  his 
skin  since  the  days  when  the  master-hand  drew  his  dryasdust 
pedantries,  while  he  made  the  ruined  walls  of  Torquilstone  and 
Tillietudlem  stand  again  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  perchance  did  more 
to  draw  attention  to  their  merits,  and  stir  their  owners  to  careful 
preservation,  than  the  writing  of  many  historians  "  possessing  a 
conscience,"  and  lacking  the  true  historical  imagination. 

Warkworth,  Bamburgh,  and  Dunstanburgh  are  the  three  best 
known  of  the  twenty-eight  castles  here  described.  The  second 
is  well  known  to  every  traveller  on  the  East  Coast  line,  as  its 
splendid  pile  breaks  the  outline  of  the  coast.  Dunstanburgh, 
situated,  like  Tantallon,  on  the  edge  of  a  grand  basaltic  clifl', 
was,  in  area,  far  the  largest  of  the  Northumbrian  castles.  On 
the  ten  acres  which  its  walls  encircle,  it  is  recorded  that  240 
bushels  of  wheat,  as  well  as  hay,  were  grown  in  a  single  year, 
and  the  massive  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers  show  how  great 
must  have  been  its  strength  in  the  days  when  the  great  popular 
leaders  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  owned  it,  and  connected  its 
iistory  with  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Bates  admits  that  it  was  not  "  improbable  "  that  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  her  son  took  refuge  here  after  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  and  that  the  tower  which  overhangs  a  deep 
chasm  worn  by  the  seas,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Castle, 
then  received  the  name  it  bears  of  "  Queen  Margaret's  Tower." 
The  account  of  the  part  that  these  castles  bore  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  is  given  in  a  most  interesting  Appendix,  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  we  are  still  allowed  to  believe 
in  the  famous  scene  between  Queen  Margaret  and  the  robber; 
her  appeal  to  him  on  behalf  of  her  son  is  given  in  great  detail, 
with  an  interesting  account  of  her  further  perils  and  priva- 
4iions.  To  such  extremities  was  she  reduced  that  "  on  a  certain 
feast-day,  probably  July  20th,  the  festival  of  her  patron,  St. 
Margaret,  the  unfortunate  Queen,  happening  to  be  at  Mass, 
found  she  had  not  even  a  black  penny  to  ofler  in  alms,  so,  beggar 
that  she  was,  she  asked  a  Scots  archer  to  lend  her  something, 
Pulling  a  long  face,  the  man  reluctantly  drew  a  Scots  groat  from 
his  pocket,  and  lent  it  to  her." 

We  suppose  Mr.  Bates  thinks  the  internal  evidence  in  support  of 
this  anecdote  is  so  strong  he  need  have  no  fear  of  encouraging  that 
"  positive  danger  "  of  mingling  fiction  with  fact.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  notice  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the  account  of 
Wark  Castle,  with  the  delightful  story  of  Edward  III.'s  visit  to 
it,  and  its  lady,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  which  is  given  in  an 
Appendix  called  "  The  Relief  of  Wark  Castle  by  Edward  III." 
The  vivid  picturesqueness  of  the  story  is  brought  into  high  relief 
by  its  setting,  and  we  will  not  spoil  the  best  part  of  the  book  by 
■any  fragmentary  quotations.  Any  one  intending  to  visit  these 
Border  castles — and  no  one  could  plan  a  more  pleasant  holiday 
expedition — would  do  well  to  study  this  work  in  advance  ;  and, 
after  doing  so,  we  can  assure  the  student  that  he  will  be  in  a 
condition  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  change  of  scene  and  occupation, 
and  will  feel  that  he  has  earned  his  reward. 

•  The  Border  Holds  of  Northumberland.  By  Cadwallader  John  Bates. 
Vol.  I.  Published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Xyne. 


OUR  HUMBLE  FRIENDS.* 

rpiIE  three  chatty  and  discursive  volumes  Dr.  Gordon  Stables 
-'-  entitles  Our  Humble  Friends  and  Fellow-Mortals  are  put 
forth  with  the  excellent  object  of  "  teaching  and  inculcating 
kindness  to  the  lower  animals " ;  and,  as  the  writer  discards 
every  teaching  but  what  is  secular,  pleasantly  mingling  instruc- 
tion and  anecdote  with  his  didactic  aim,  he  has  set  himself  in 
the  directest  road  to  attaining  the  end  in  view.  And,  as  it  is  to 
young  people  chiefly  that  such  books  should  be  addressed,  and 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  are  more  readily  corrected  in  the 
young,  to  instruct  and  to  amuse  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  eflfective 
teaching  method  possible.  One  excellent  feature  must  be  noted  of 
these  books.  They  embrace  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  They 
treat  of  creatures  of  "  Homestead  and  Farm,"  of  "  Hearth  and 
Home,"  and  of  "  Wood  and  Field."  Tame  animals  and  domesti- 
cated or  farm  creatures,  and  wild,  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  set  of 
volumes.  We  are  heartily  sympathetic  with  this  iuclusiveness. 
There  are  people,  we  are  well  assured,  very  tenderly  disposed 
towards  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  cat,  who  are  utterly 
indiflerent  concerning  the  wanton  persecution  that  many  wild 
animals  and  birds  sulfer.  There  are  others,  again,  though  a 
much  smaller  multitude,  who  would  constitute  themselves  the 
protectors  of  all  creatures  that  are  tameless  and  free,  but  show  a 
strange  coldness  towards  the  dog  and  the  cat.  Yet  neither  class 
can  be  accused  of  unkindness.  As  to  the  dog  and  the  horse,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  there  should  be  owners  of  these  who  should 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  unkindness  through  sheer  ignorance. 
The  books  that  should  help  such  folk  are  countless.  Dr.  Stables 
deals  with  this  subject  very  fully.  He  gives  a  very  useful  table 
of  rules  for  the  management  of  the  dog  and  the  horse  which,  if 
observed,  must  gain  health  and  comfort  for  those  animals.  For 
the  sick  cat  also  he  prescribes  medicine.  We  had  thought,  by 
the  way,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  cats 
eat  grass  as  readily  as  dogs  will,  and  not  a  curious  and  little- 
known  fact.  Then  it  is  surprising  to  read : — "  Veterinary  sur- 
geons will  willingly  take  a  dog-case  in  hand,  but  they  seldom 
care  to  treat  cats.  Possibly,  indeed,  few  of  these  gentlemen  have 
studied  feline  ailments."  We  have  never  known  nor  heard  of  any 
disability  of  this  kind  among  veterinary  surgeons.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  cases  within  our  knowledge  in  which  the 
"  vet."  has  "  starred  ten  "  for  a  cat.  And  only  the  other  day 
there  was  a  case  in  the  law  Courts  that  disproved  the  supposed 
scarcity  of  cat  doctors.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Dr.  Stables 
energetically  exposes  the  vulgar  fallacy  that  "  cats  ought  to  find 
their  own  food  "  if  they  are  to  be  good  slayers  of  vermin.  The 
most  determined  and  adroit  mouser  we  have  known  was  carefully 
tended  and  regularly  fed.  This  well-bred  and  most  killing  cat 
disdained  to  prey  on  the  slain. 

Like  most  lovers  of  animals.  Dr.  Stables  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  possession  of  reasoning  powers  by  the  nobler  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  horses,  and  so  forth.  But  he  would  not  be  too  greatly 
exercised  as  to  defining  rigidly  the  respective  spheres  of  reason 
and  instinct.  Why  draw  any  line  between  the  two  mental  pro- 
cesses ?  he  is  inclined  to  ask.  Instinct  he  regards  as  "  a  species 
of  reason  inherited  from  the  parent sJ^  We  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  manifestations  of  instinct  in  animals  so  very  like 
reasoning  that  they  may  well  be  termed,  as  we  have  put  it, 
mental  processes.  But  when  we  come  to  the  distinction,  we 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  example  Dr.  Stables  gives. 
Mr.  Lort,  he  tells  us,  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  great  sports- 
man and  breeder  of  dogs,  has  had  puppies  "  who  pointed 
or  set,  without  being  taught,  on  the  very  first  day  they 
were  taken  on  the  hill."  Dr.  Stables  comments  upon  this  in 
these  words : — "  That  which  was  the  result  of  reason  in  the  for- 
bears became  instinct  in  the  progeny."  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  parents  of  these  instinctive  pointers  were  equally  precocious. 
If  they  were — and  if  well-bred  they  probably  were — where  is 
the  reason  in  their  case  ?  It  looks  very  like  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  both — instinct  inherited.  But  instances  of  reasoning  in 
animals  are  as  hard  to  prove  as  the  plurality  of  inhabited 
worlds.  The  strength  of  the  case  lies  in  probability  and 
analogy.  But  anecdotes  of  dogs,  it  must  be  admitted,  require 
something  of  the  critical  examination  that  Mr.  Maskelyne  brings 
to  bear  upon  spook  stories.  The  faith  of  Dr.  Stables  is  altogether 
that  of  the  poor  Indian.  "  It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet  pleasant 
if  one  considers  it."  No  doubt  anecdotes  of  dogs  admit  of  two 
interpretations,  as  Dr.  Stables  naively  remarks,  and  it  maybe  that 
the  true  reading  is  revealed  to  babes  and  sucklings,  and  hidden  from 
professors  of  natural  history,  like  Mr  Lloyd  Morgan.  "  A  child  or  a 
stable-boy  "  may  succeed  where  a  learned  professor  fails,  as  Dr, 

*  Our  Humble  Friends  and  Feliow-Mnrtals.  By  Gordon]  Stables,  M.D 
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Stables  puts  it.  And  he  tells  a  story  of  two  savants  who  attempted 
to  harness  a  horse,  and  were  unable  to  put  the  collar  on  the  animal 
aintil  the  ostler  showed  them.  The  original  story,  by  the  way,  is 
to  be  found  in  Cottle's  Reminiscences,  and  is  far  more  amusing 
than  in  the  version  Dr.  Stables  gives.  Coleridge  was  the  hero  of 
the  incident,  and  it  occurred  during  a  journey  from  Bristol  to 
Wordsworth's  house  in  the  company  of  a  fellow-Pantisocrat. 
Speaking  of  the  "  capricious,  or  even  insane,"  attachments  of 
animals,  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  cites  the  instance  of  a  pigeon  with 
an  infatuation  for  "  a  ginger-beer  bottle."  Dr.  Stables  consulted 
his  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  on  the  matter,  and  she  immediately 
explained  it  by  saying  "  the  pigeon  thought  it  was  a  looking- 
glass,  and  wanted  to  see  his  face  all  the  time."  We  suppose, 
though  it  is  not  so  stated,  the  bottle  was  made  of  glass.  There 
.  is  altogether  a  fine  selection  of  anecdotes  in  these  volumes  to 
excite  the  approbation  or  stimulate  the  criticism  of  students  of 
animals.  All  these  books  are  prettily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir,  and  are  of  the  kind  of  reading  which  should  be  accessible 
to  all  young  people. 


POPULAR  RHYMES  OF  SCOTLAXD.' 

THE  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  now  some  seventy  years 
old.  But  its  author  was  one  of  the  most  variously  endowed  men 
of  his  age  ;  he  lived  in  the  later  years  of  Scott,  and  by  Scott  and 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  he  was  assisted.  He  came  into  the 
world  while  rural  tradition  had  still  abundance  of  vitality ;  he 
was  a  Scotch  antiquary  of  a  genial  school,  and,  if  he  lived  before 
"  folk-lore "  was  a  known  term,  no  man  was  better  fitted  to 
collect  and  to  illustrate  folk-lore.  Irx  his  day  men  were  be- 
ginning to  perceive  the  meaning,  the  bearings  of  popular  tradi- 
tion, even  in  its  most  unconsidered  trifles.  Sir  Walter  was  a 
correspondent  of  Jacob  Grimm's,  and,  like  Grimm,  had  a  lively 
interest  in  the  nursery  tales  whereof  he  occasionally  quotes  lost 
variants  in  his  novels.  W'e  know,  in  Scotland,  no  "  Brown  Bear 
of  Korroway,''  which  Scott  cites  in  Rob  Roy.  His  very  latest 
literary  plan  was  to  edit  Perrault  with  notes  and  essays  on  the 
diffusion  of  such  tiny  old  romances  ;  this  he  mentions  in  one  of 
the  last  pages  of  his  journal.  Eobert  Chambers  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  Scott.  He  was  not — he  could  hardly  be — in  his 
youth  a  learned  and  scientific  folklorist.  He  had  not  sufficiently 
wide  materials  for  comparative  study ;  in  these  times  even 
Grimm  enjoyed  nothing  like  our  wealth  of  materials.  Cham- 
bers's theory  of  the  late  and  spurious  origin  of  many  of  the 
romantic  Scottish  ballads  is  not  really  worth  notice.  It  was 
a  little  outbreak  of  a  "  scepticism  "  which  time  and  the  opinion  of 
men  have  refuted.  It  was  as  an  industrious  collector,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Border  oral  antiquities  from  his  cradle,  that  Mr. 
Chambers  shone.  He  protested  against  the  theory  of  educating 
children  without  any  appeal  to  fancy ;  he  was  determined  that 
their  old  songs  and  old  stories  should  not  be  lost  or  superseded 
by  cheap  science  and  infantile  twaddle,  the  novels  of  the  nursery. 
His  collection  opens  with  lullabies : — 

Hush  and  haloo,  baby, 

Hush  and  baloo ; 
A'  the  lave's  in  their  beds, 

I'm  hushing:  you. 

Or, 

Ower  mony  o'  you. 

Little  for  to  gie  you, 
Hee  O,  wee  O, 

What  would  I  do  wi'  you  ? 

Most  of  the  lullabies  are  musical  nonsense,  the  croon  of 
m  others  and  nurses.    This  is  in  a  higher  strain  : — 

And  it's  braw  milking  the  kye,  the  kye, 

It's  braw  milking  the  kye  ; 
The  birds  are  singing,  the  bells  are  ringing, 

The  wild  deer  come  galloping  by,  by. 

Through  such  rhymes  the  young  fancy  learned  romance  as  soon 
as  it  learned  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  words,  and  the  wild 
deer  galloped  by  in  its  dreams.  This  charming  little  piece  was 
collected  by  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Kirklands,  on  theTeviot,  by 
him  who  caught  the  big  trout  in  Tweed  which  Sir  Walter  helped 
him  to  land.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  Tom  Purdie  that  such  a 
trout  had  yielded  to  "  a  Londoner."  Another  ditty  illustrates 
■what  Scott  as  a  boy  had  in  his  mind  when,  as  we  read  in  Lock- 
hart,  "  even  when  he  wanted  ink  to  his  pen,  he  would  get  up  some 
ludicrous  story  about  sending  his  doggie  to  the  mill."  Here,  too, 
is  the  witch's  song,  "  The  silly  bit  chicken,  go  cast  her  a  pickle," 

*  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland.  By  Robert  Chambers.  Edinburgh : 
W.  &  K.  Chambers.  1892. 


with  less  sense  in  it  than  in  most  witchcraft.  And  here  is  a  sad 
ditty  of  an  unprovoked  outrage  : — 

The  craws  hae  killed  the  poussie,  0, 
The  craws  hae  killed  the  poussie,  0, 
The  mickle  cat  sat  down  and  grat 
In  Jeannie's  wee  bit  housie,  0  ! 

The  name  varies  with  the  name  of  the  child  who  is  being  amused. 
Among  the  Nursery  Songs  is  printed  the  Scottish  version  of 
the  much-discussed  "  Song  of  Numbers,"  so  widely  scattered 
among  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Turkish  communities.  This 
variant  differs  widely  from  the  English  copies.  Who  are  "  the 
thrivers,"  and  what  are  "  the  hymnlers  of  my  bower "  ?  And 
what  are  the  Eight  Table  Rangers  ?  "  The  Echoing  Waters " 
are  better  than  the  English  "  Proud  Street  Walker."  The  stories 
are  chiefly  the  Scotch  versions  of  Cinderella  (Raskin  Coatie), 
Machandelhoom  (the  Milk  White  Doo),  Rumpelstilizkin  (  Whuppity 
Stoorie) ;  the  form  of  the  last  is  later  than  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir.  The  tale  of  Sir  James  Ramsay  of  Bamft'  has  analogies  with 
the  story  of  Melampus,  given  in  the  scholia  to  the  Odyssey,  and 
with  Sigurd's  tasting  the  flesh  of  Fafnis,  and  so  learning  the 
speech  of  birds.  The  founder  of  the  house  of  Ramsay  of  Bamff 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  inherited,  in  his  legend, 
fragments  of  very  ancient  myths.  The  Red  Etin  is  a  Scotch 
Childe  Roland,  who  to  the  dark  tower  came.  There  are  Slavonic, 
Gaelic,  and  even  Bushman  analogues.  The  collection  does  not 
include  Nicht  Nocht  Nothing.  Then  we  have  riddles,  rhymes 
used  in  games,  and  the  meaningless  drama  acted  at  Christmas  by 
the  "  Guisards."  Rhymes  of  birds  follow,  and  the  prophecies  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  The  most  curious  is  that  on  Gladsmuir, 
which  the  Highlanders  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  Preston  Pans. 
Then  come  ditties  of  places,  like  that  sung  by  the  miller's  wife 
who  was  carried  away  by  the  fairies  : — 

0  Alva  woods  are  bonnie, 
Tillicoultrie  woods  are  fair. 
But  when  I  think  o'  the  bonnie  bra  es  0'  Menstrie, 
It  makes  my  heart  aye  sair. 

Some  songs  are  mere  strings  of  the  names  of  rivers,  for  which  the 
Scotch,  as  Sir  Walter  said  in  Rob  Roy,  have  a  personal  respect 
and  affection.  Then  come  proverbial  sayings  about  families,  as 
"  The  Muckle  Mou'd  Murrays  "  of  whom  Meg  of  Elibank,  Scott's 
ancestress,  was  the  most  celebrated  for  this  feature.  In  writing 
of  the  Brownie,  Mr.  Chambers  might  have  quoted  Major's  curious 
account  of  this  lubber  fiend  in  his  History,  lately  edited  by  Mr. 
^neas  Mackay  and  Mr.  Constable.  Concerning  the  rowan,  or 
mountain  ash.  Bishop  Ileber  found  that  the  very  similar  mimosa- 
tree,  in  India,  has  similar  magical  properties.  Slogans  and 
weather  rhymes  close  a  singularly  varied  and  most  picturesque 
collection,  a  strong  witness  to  the  innate  poetry  of  the  Scottish 
race.  It  is  curious  that  England  has  many  great  poets,  and 
scarce  any  poetical  popular  literature  of  tradition,  save,  perhaps, 
in  Lincolnshire ;  while  Scotland  has  so  many  wild  roses  of  song, 
so  few  of  the  cultivated  species. 


ELIZABETH  FARXESE.* 

rp  HANKS  are  always  due  to  a  writer  who  has  devoted  trouble 
to  a  difficult  and  tiresome  period  of  history.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong could  hardly  have  selected  a  more  tiresome  period  than 
that  which  he  has  taken,  and  therefore  comes  under  the  ride. 
He  is  all  the  more  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  because  the  years 
in  which  Elizabeth  Farnese  was  chiefly  active  and  influential  in 
Europe  are  of  real  importance  in  spite  of  their  general  dulness. 
She  was  the  most  stirring,  if  not  really  the  most  able,  of  the 
personages  who  took  part  in  the  game  of  European  diplomacy 
between  the  end  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  time,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Maria  Teresa  and  Frederick  the  Great  time. 
The  events  of  this  interval  are  among  the  least  attractive  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  have  left  the  least  memory.  A  man 
must  know  his  eighteenth  century  incomparably  better  than 
most  who  could  tell  you  oft'hand  what  caused  the  Polish 
Succession  War,  what  the  question  of  the  Duchies  was, 
and  what  was  done  or  failed  to  be  done  by  the  Congresses  which 
were  for  ever  meeting  to  preserve  the  peace  and  the  balance  of 
Europe.  Yet  this  confusing  period  saw  the  winding  up  of  the 
controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  which  ended  in 
establishing  Prussia  as  a  Great  Power.  It  has  an  interest  of  its 
own,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  made  a  sensible  choice  when  he 
decided  to  compile  a  biography  of  the  restless  Italian  lady  who 
was  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  it. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Armstrong  has  executed 

*  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  "  Termngant  of  Spain."  By  Edward  Armstrong, 
M.A.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1892. 
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his  task  we  cannot — and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  cannot — speak 
at  all  favourably.  He  has  industry  in  collecting  his  material. 
So  much  is  undeniable  ;  but  that  he  wants  other  not  less  neces- 
sary and  somewhat  more  delicate  qualities  required  by  a  bio- 
grapher is  no  less  certain.  A  writer  whose  subject  is  so  thoroughly 
political  as  Mr.  Armstrong's  ought,  first  of  all,  to  have  a  good 
grip  of  political  principles  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  forces  he 
is  concerned  with.  We  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  he  has. 
It  is  really  very  late  in  the  day  for  a  gentleman  to  repeat  old 
platitudes  about  the  smallness  of  the  cause  on  which  great 
interests  depend,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  does  when  he  says  that  the 
continuance  of  peace  in  Europe  or  the  outbreak  of  war  depended 
on  whether  Philip  V.  would  allow  his  hair  to  be  cut  or  take  an 
emetic.  Yet  the  facts  he  himself  quotes  show  conclusively  that, 
though  the  King's  melancholia  might  hasten  or  retard  a  parti- 
cular decision,  the  policy  of  Spain  was  dictated  by  permanent 
influences,  by  its  relations  to  its  neighbours  in  Europe,  and  the 
needs  of  its  colonies.  It  is  little  less  than  amazing  to  find  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  a  study  of  politics  and  diplomacy  say, 
in  the  course  of  a  summing  up  of  the  career  of  Alberoni  in  Spain, 
that  "  The  seizure  of  Cellamare's  papers,  the  death  of  Charles  of 
Sweden,  even  the  battle  of  Cape  Passaro,  were  adverse  accidents, 
for  which  fortune  gave  no  compensation."  If  ever  there  were 
three  events  which  it  is  entirely  inaccurate  to  describe  as  acci- 
dents, these  are  they.  Nothing  was  more  probable,  or  rather 
inevitable,  in  the  circumstances.  The  accident,  or  rather  the 
miracle,  would  have  been  if  a  policy  which  depended  for  success 
on  a  plot  to  upset  the  Regent  Orleans,  conducted  by  some  of 
the  silliest  men  and  the  most  violent  women  in  Europe,  on 
the  invasion  of  England  by  a  madman  who  possessed  no  fleet, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  a  great  war  in  Italy  by  the  Spaniards 
in  defiance  of  the  English  navy,  had  not  ended  in  immediate 
and  litter  failure.  Mr.  Armstrong  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  the  imbecile  course  of  adventure  which  proved  so  disastrous 
to  Spain  was  no  policy  of  Alberoni's,  but  was  forced  on  him  by 
the  King.  Alberoni  had  certainly  brains  enough  to  see  how 
necessary  peace  was  to  Spain,  and  might,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
him,  have  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  the  administrative  work 
the  country  needed.  This  is  possible  ;  but  he  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  done  anything  eti'ectual  to  restrain  the  King,  and  he 
certainly  carried  out  his  orders  with  the  most  absurd  arrogance 
of  manner. 

Mr.  Armstrong  might  have  made  many  eccentric  judgments, 
and  yet  have  produced  a  valuable  book  with  the  industry  he 
has  devoted  to  this ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  only  produced 
a  very  dull  one.  We  have  seldom  or  never  come  across  a 
book  which  was  at  once  so  full  of  detail  and  so  destitute  of 
illuminative  information.  Mr.  Armstrong  goes  along  giving 
summaries,  which  we  can  believe  are  very  carefully  made,  of 
"  Stanhope  to  Newcastle  "  or  "  Keene  to  Newcastle,"  Pi.  0.  S., 
which  stand  for  Eecord  Ofiice,  Spain,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all 
we  should  hardly  know  what  was  happening  if  we  had  not  read 
Coxe's  Bourbon  Kimjs.  Under  this  flood  of  detail  he  has  as  good 
as  drowned  his  heroine.  If  she  had  much  character,  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  efibrts  to  bring  it  out. 
We  put  in  the  "  if"  because  it  appears  eminently  doubtful 
to  us  whether  she,  in  fact,  had  more  character  and  brains  than 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passionate  women  who  push  for 
their  children.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  quoted  a  line  or  saying 
of  hers  which  show  that  she  had  the  smallest  faculty  for  govern- 
ment, or  forjudging  men,  or  that  she  had  a  flash  of  wit.  On  the 
Other  hand,  he  has  quoted  many  to  show  that  she  could  scold 
like  a  fishwife,  and  was  perfectly  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
most  manifest  interest  of  her  husband's  kingdom,  whenever 
by  so  doing  she  thought  she  could  forward  the  settlement  of  her 
children  in  Italy.  This  may  be  very  maternal  and  feminine,  but 
it  is  obviously  decisive  of  her  right  to  be  included  in  the  same 
class  as  Queen  Caroline,  Maria  Teresa,  or  the  Empress  Catherine. 
It  even  appears  that  she  did  not  rule  her  maniacal  and  dyspeptic 
husband  so  thoroughly  as  has  been  supposed  ;  but  was,  if  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  right,  in  no  small  fear  of  some  of  his  humours. 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  very  ill  advised  to  waste  so  much  time 
over  politics,  in  which  he  cannot  see  the  wood  because  of  the 
trees.  Several  passages  in  his  book,  and,  in  particular,  his  eighth 
chapter,  shows  that  he  had  really  a  turn  for  biographical  sketch- 
ing. It  contains  a  readable  account  of  the  Court  of  Philip  V. 
Mr.  Armstrong  would  have  our  thanks  if  he  had  cut  down  his 
weary  diplomacy  and  given  us  more  of  this.  He  had  one  notable 
chance  for  an  interesting  portrait  in  Macanaz  ;  but  then  Saint- 
Simon  would  not  have  helped  there. 


THE  SWISS  HIGHLANDS.* 

"VTOT  long  since  we  were  greatly  moved  by  certain  reflections 
^  on  the  pains  of  exile  which  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds 
prefixed  to  a  volume  of  literary  essays.  We  pictured  the  author 
cut  off"  from  the  humane  world  by  inaccessible  snowfields,  with 
storms  raging  about  obstructed  mountain  passes,  and  the  dolorous 
oppression  of  irretrievable  beleaguerment.  Then  the  "  want  of 
libraries  "  suggested  the  sad  position  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  whom 
books  were  indeed  a  substantial  world,  as  Wordsworth  has  it. 
Thus  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  sympathy  from  one  who  had 
not  voluntarily  fled  the  press.  We  could  not  but  remember,  too, 
that  a  health  resort  is  not  always  the  resort  of  health.  But  sober 
contemplation  of  the  case  speedily  reassured  us.  Life  among  the 
mountains  of  Graubiinden  is  by  no  means  unfriendly,  as  Mr» 
Symonds  has  proved,  to  considerable  literary  activity  in  the  fields 
of  literature  and  art,  while  as  to  the  inspiring  and  restorative 
influences  of  the  country  we  have  the  most  convincing  evidence 
in  the  delightful  book  before  us.  We  opened  it,  by  chance,  at  a 
spirited  ode  to  the  "  Fohn  Wind,"  written  in  "  the  magnificent 
stanza  created  by  Byron  and  appropriated  by  Swinburne  " : — 

Oh  !  follow,  follow  ! 
From  this  white  hollow 
Fly  like  the  swallow ; 

Lay  Hope's  tired  head 
In  some  south  garden. 
Where  youth  is  warden. 
And  gates  are  barred  on 

The  north  wind's  tread  ! 
Let  music  waft  her 
With  light  and  laughter 
Where,  months  hereafter, 

Some  clinging  scent 
Of  pines  that  languish 
In  summer's  anguish 
Shall  tell  of  the  pains  of  the  years  here  spent. 

In  spite  of  the  last  line  of  the  stanza,  it  is  the  pleasures  rather 
than  the  pains  of  exile  that  are  painted  in  those  animated  sketches 
of  the  seasons  in  Graubiinden.  The  health-seeker,  confined  to  the- 
valley  during  winter,  may  find  Davos  monotonous;  but  exercise  in 
the  frosty  still  air  under  cloudless  skieswill  sensibly  lessen  the  mono- 
tony of  life.  Exercise  is,  indeed,  necessary,  and  Mr.  Symonds  tells  us 
it  is  not  long  before  the  invalid  is  able  to  benefit  by  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  to  have  some  occupation  within  doors,  and  resources  of  a 
non-physical  kind  when  the  periods  of  healthful  exercise  are  done 
with.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Symonds  was  abundantly 
blessed  in  both  respects  during  his  fourteen  years  of  residence  in- 
the  Engadine.  He  was  able  to  extract  a  stimulus  even  from  the 
Fohn,  that  hot  and  disagreeable  wind  which  some  have  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  the  scirocco,  and  all  find  more  or  less 
irritating  to  the  nerves.  In  Mr.  Symonds  it  excited  "  restless 
longings  and  vague  desires  for  the  impossible,"  and  impelled  him 
to  write  his  Ode.  This  melodious  example  of  the  Byronic  measure, 
by  the  way,  is  not  the  only  instance  the  book  affords  of  the  plea- 
surable influence  of  the  few  unpleasant  characteristics  of  the 
Davos  climate.  Avalanches  are  disagreeable  incidents  of  every 
winter  season.  Terrible  to  hear  afar  ofl',  they  often  arouse  a  help- 
less and  terrorizing  impression  on  persons  unfamiliar  with  their 
capricious  effects.  Mr.  Symonds  has  studied  them  with  some- 
thing of  the  poet's  eye  and  the  poet's  sympathy.  He  describes 
the  various  kinds  of  avalanche — the  "  Wind-Schild,"  the  "  Schlag- 
Lawine,"  the  "  Staub-Lawine,"  and  the  rest — and  their  devasta- 
tions in  very  vigorous  style.  There  must  be  some  risk  to  the 
curious  observer  who  sets  out  to  study  the  path  of  the  avalanche 
in  a  favourable  season,  like  last  February,  when  Davos  itself  was 
only  saved  from  a  huge  catastrophe,  as  Mr.  Symonds  remarks,  by 
the  fortunate  interposition  of  a  severe  frost  on  the  mountain 
heights. 

Last  winter  in  Davos  was  what  Mr.  Symonds  calls  a  "  medifeval 
winter."  There  was  more  snow  than  usual — after  an  almost 
snowless  time  to  mid-December — with  more  avalanches  and  more 
wind.  But,  whatever  the  season  may  be,  there  are  always 
sleighing  and  tobogganing,  and  of  these  sports  Miss  Margaret 
Symonds  records  some  pleasant  experiences  in  her  account  of 
tobogganing  on  the  Silvretta  glacier,  and  a  journey  of  four  days 
by  sleigh  to  Chur  from  Davos  by  way  of  Wiesen,  returning  by 
the  Schyn  Pass.  Another  charming  descriptive  sketch  by  Miss 
Symonds  deals  with  the  late  hay  harvest  of  the  Alps,  and  tells  of 
the  hauling  of  the  hay  from  the  higher  pastures— a  very  exciting 
pastime  for  the  visitor  and  as  exhilarating  as  any  mountain  ex- 
ercise can  be.  Visitors  to  Davos  should  certainly  find  no  want 
of  recreation  if  they  determine  to  outstay  the  winter. 
Mr.   Symonds    invites    them  to  visit    Chiavenna  in  April, 


*  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands.  By  John  Addington  Symonds  and 
his  Daughter,  Margaret  Symonds.   London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1892. 
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where  "to  one  who  knows  Italy  well,  the  whole  of  Italy 
is  suggested  in  epitome."  Here  are  to  be  found  noble 
scenery,  wholesome  air,  excellent  quarters,  and  the  finest  beer 
in  the  land — the  famous  beer  of  Chiavenna.  The  mention  of  this 
beer  recalls  the  generous  Valtellina  wines  and  the  praise  of  them 
by  Mr.  Symonds,  who  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  picturesque 
procession  of  the  Bacchic  carters  convoying  the  wine  on  sledges 
over  the  Alpine  passes.  Often  is  the  wine  frozen  into  solid  rosy 
ice  before  it  reaches  Pontresina,  when  delayed  by  storm  or  acci- 
dent on  the  road.  The  freezing  does  not  hurt  the  new  wine;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  very  injurious  to  the  old.  Good  and  cheap  are 
the  Valtellina  wines  when  consumed  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
but  very  thin  and  disappointing  when  drunk  in  foreign  parts. 
Such  is  Mr.  Symonds's  verdict,  and  it  is  one  that  holds  true  of 
many  another  wine.  "  Good  Valtelline,"  he  remarks,  "  can  only 
be  tasted  at  a  very  considerable  height  above  the  sea."  Mr. 
Symonds  disclaims  any  merely  roseate  description  of  Davos  in 
winter.  There  are  deductions  to  be  made  in  estimating  the 
climate  and  its  advantages,  and  he  makes  them.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  reads  this  interesting  book  can  doubt  that  the  place 
deserves  all  the  good  that  is  said  of  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  chronicled  briefly  some  days  ago  the  appearance  of  the 
curious  volume  of  unpublished  letters  of  Eousseau  (i) 
•which  Baron  Henri  de  Eothschild  recently  bought,  and  has  now 
published  with  M.  L6o  Claretie's  aid.  Mme.  Boy  de  La  Tour 
was  not  unknown  previously  in  Rousseau's  history.  She  was  the 
mother  of  his  bankers  at  Lyons  ;  she  was  his  hostess,  or  "  land- 
lady," at  Metiers ;  she  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  people 
who  were  able  to  avoid  ofi'ending  him  by  or  in  spite  of  their 
benefits,  and  she  was  the  patient  recipient  and  executrix  of  in- 
numerable commissions,  which  would  have  supplied  Miss  Ferrier, 
had  she  known  of  them,  with  fresh  strokes  for  one  of  her  best 
satirical  sketches.  On  the  pretext,  ill  or  well  founded,  that  "  on 
ne  trouve  rien  a  Metiers,"  Rousseau  kept  his  kind  correspondent 
at  Lyons  busy  with  the  most  elaborate,  the  most  miscellaneous, 
the  most  minute  orders,  some  of  which  testify  to  a  most  quaint 
coquetry,  Stuft"  and  trimmings,  including  fur  (he  discusses 
gravely  whether  it  shall  be  fausse  martre  at  so  many  livres,  or 
^etit  gris  at  so  many  more),  for  his  Armenian  dress  ;  sewing  silk 
(not  flat  silk,  you  know,  but  round  silk,  though,  on  third 
thoughts,  he  is  not  sure  that  flat  silk  is  not  the  best  after  all)  for 
the  laces  which  he  amused  himself  by  twisting  and  giving  to 
young  ladies  ;  writing-paper,  which  must  be  just  such  a  size  and 
just  such  a  quality  ;  broad-headed  pins  for  nailing  prints  to  the 
wall,  penknives,  camlet,  toothpicks,  tinder,  a  cofiee-mill  (but  no, 
"on  me  I'a prete,  on  le  peut  retrancher '').  On  all  these  things 
does  the  philosophic  recluse  and  exile  bestow  much  thought.  He 
is  very  grateful,  and  so  is  Mile.  Le  Vasseur,  of  whose  too  famous 
autograph  as  "fammdeuganggaqueroussau" — the  "roussau  " 
in  the  original  loses  its  end  and  beginning  in  uncertain  strokes — 
the  editors  rather  cruelly  give  a  facsimile.  M.  Claretie,  like  other 
biographers,  is  very  severe  on  poor  ThfSrese.  She  was  a  vulgar 
trollop,  no  doubt,  and  not  a  bit  better  than  she  should  have 
been  ;  but  she  was,  at  least  in  part,  what  Rousseau  made  her, 
and  till  nearly  the  last  she  seems  to  have  suited  him  fairly  well. 

Besides  the  commissions,  his  health  and  the  naughtiness  of 
other  people  towards  him  occupy  their  usual  proportion  in  the 
wayward  philosopher's  epistles.  It  cannot  be  honestly  said  that 
they  are  of  the  first  importance ;  but  they  are  of  no  inconsider- 
able interest,  and  they  help  to  fill  up  a  part  of  his  curious  life 
which  was  imperfectly  known  before.  Some  of  them  are  written 
after  the  flight  from  Motiers,  which  was  caused  by  an  incident  so 
grotesquely  like  that  which  drove  a  great  Frenchman  of  the 
next  century  from  Brussels  and  even  at  much  later  dates ;  and 
some  of  these  latter  are  addressed  to  M.  Boy  de  La  Tour,  the  son. 
The  second  generation  was  not  so  good  at  commissions  as  the 
first,  and,  we  grieve  to  learn,  bought  for  "  Madame  Rtnou  "  (one 
of  the  pseudonyms  that  Rousseau,  and  with  him  Therese,  took) 
a  dress  "  not  fit  for  her  use  nor  such  as  I  had  ordered."  But  the 
mother  soon  took  up  the  business  again  and  all  was  well.  This 
kind  lady's  heart,  by  the  way,  was  better  than  her  spelling  ;  for 
when  she  meant  "  mes  filles  vous  respectent,"  she  wrote  "  mes 
fillies  vous  respecte."  So  poor  Therese  was  not  alone  in  this 
respect. 

In  some  moods  and  to  some  persons  it  might  seem  that  M. 
Janet's  book  on  Fenelon  in  the  "  Grands  ^crivains  "  (2),  good  as  it 

(1)  Lettres  inedites  de  J. -J.  Rousseau  a  Madame  Boy  de  La  Tour.  Publics 
par  le  baron  H.  de  Rothschild.    Paris  :  Calmanii  Le'vy. 

(2)  Les  grands  ecricains  fran^ais — Fenelon.  Par  Paul  Janet.  Paris: 
Hachette. 


is,  is  something  too  much  of  a  series  of  tableaux,  something  too 
little  either  of  a  methodical  biography  in  little  or  of  a  uniform 
critical  survey.  But  M.  Janet  is  a  person  of  too  much  experience, 
and  of  too  much  competence,  not  to  enjoy  the  right  of  choosing 
his  own  method,  and  he  has  shown  both  qualities  in  his  way  of 
following  it  out.  His  specialism  in  psychology  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead  by  prompting  him  to  recognize,  as  all  sound 
critics  must  recognize,  that  what  is  called  in  critical  slang 
the  "  legend "  of  a  man  is  almost  always  right  in  the  main, 
however  many  of  the  details  it  embodies  may  be  unhistorical  or 
doubtful.  And  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  however 
the  philosophism  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  have  twisted 
and  exaggerated  F(5nelon'8  tolerance,  charity,  and  so  forth,  in 
order  to  belittle  the  typical  king  in  Louis  and  the  typical  priest 
in  Bossuet,  Ft^nelon  was  really  tolerant  and  really  charitable. 
He  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  dwell  to  an  extent  rather  incon- 
venient in  so  small  a  book  on  the  championship  of  Mme.  Guyon 
and  the  quarrel  with  Bossuet ;  but  he  has  managed  to  deal  with 
most  of  his  hero's  somewhat  numerous  other  appearances — as 
critic,  as  "  educationalist,"  as  author  of  TeUmaque,  as  politician 
and  as  philosopher,  and  to  handle  or  glance  at  most  of  his 
voluminous  works.  It  is  a  good  book,  and  worthy  of  the  series 
in  its  own  way. 

Among  books  of  interest,  but  requiring  less  notice,  we 
may  mention  fresh  instalments  of  the  posthumous  papers  of 
M.  Thouvenel  (3),  and  the  living  reminiscences  of  M.  Guy  ho  (4). 
The  son  of  the  sometime  Minister  has  found  enough  letters  of  his 
father's  from  Spain  and  Belgium,  1844-5,  from.  Bavaria  and 
elsewhere  j  ust  before  and  after  the  Coup  d'etat,  to  fill  a  volume ; 
and  the  ex-depmy  pursues  to  1855  his  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
Second  Empire.  We  could  desire  other  authors  than  Frenchmen 
for  a  chronique,  especially  a  kind  of  chronique  scandaleuse,  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  (5).  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Bremond 
d'Ars  (6)  has  done  some  good  work  before  now.  We  are  rather  shy 
of  present-day  lucubrations  on  "  la  guerre,"  "  la  femme,"  "  les 
lettres,"  and  perhaps  the  Count's  reflections  on  these  subjects 
may  be  abstained  from  without  mortal  loss.  But  his  sentiments 
are  virtuous  and  his  print  large — excellent  things  in  any 
writer. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  followers  of  the  example  of  the  elder 
Disraeli  is  Mr.  Croake  James,  whose  Cwiosities  of  Laxv  and 
Zauyei's  showed  how  rich  and  varied  may  be  the  spoils  that  the  deep 
and  wide  sea  of  anecdote  may  yield  to  the  patient  and  experienced 
fisher.  With  the  old  method  and  the  old  net,  Mr.  James  has 
produced,  in  Curiosities  of  Christian  History  (Methuen  &  Co.),  a 
volume  that  is  not  unworthy  of  the  companionship  of  his  mis- 
cellany of  legal  stories.  Like  that  amusing  collection,  the  book 
is  not  merely,  nor  even  mainly,  a  jest  book  or  treasury  of  witty 
or  satirical  speech,  though  it  comprises  a  varied  assortment  of 
more  or  less  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  relics,  pilgrims, 
popes,  hermits,  saints,  martyrs,  monks,  and  ecclesiastical  life  and 
discipline  in  pre-Reformation  times.  Church  histories,  monkish 
chronicles,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  and 
similar  works,  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  when  the  monastic  orders  flourished  are  inci- 
dentally illustrated  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  book.  Altogether, 
the  miscellany  covers  an  extensive  field  of  research.  It  is  stored 
with  curious  and  interesting  information,  the  material  of  which  is 
carefully  arranged  under  headings  of  plain  guidance,  such  as 
"  Sacred  Legends,"  "  The  Monks,"  "  Early  Church  Customs," 
"  Famous  Monasteries,"  and  so  forth.  Thus,  with  a  good  index 
provided,  the  book  is  easily  consulted,  and  will  be  found,  wherever 
opened,  recreative  and  entertaining  by  the  general  reader. 

The  custom  of  entitling  selections  of  brief  extracts  from  con- 
temporary writers  "  Wit  and  Wisdom  "  is  one  more  honoured  in 
the  breach,  perhaps,  as  it  has  happened  that  some  very  dull  books 
have  been  thus  styled.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  author  have 
been  strangely  omitted  by  the  selector.  A  better  example  is  before 
us  in  the  little  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  with  the  expressive  title  Freeshooting  (Chatto  & 
Windus).  Here  the  title  is  a  true  key-note  to  the  book.  It 
denotes  the  characteristic  militant  tone,  the  "  delight  of  battle  " 
that  pervades  these  reflections  of  a  keen  and  self-contained 
observer  of  the  religious  and  social  movements  of  the  hour.  Now 
and  again,  it  is  true,  the  free-lance  makes  but  a  glance,  as  in  the 

(3)  Episodes  d'kistoire.  contemporaine.  Par  L.  Thouvenel.  Paris : 
Calmann  Le'S'y. 

(4)  L'empire  inedit.    Par  Corentin  Guyho.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Les  Hohenzollern.  Par  Ed.  Neukomm  et  Paul  d'Jtstree.  Paris: 
Perrin. 

(6)  Les  temps prochains.  Par  le  Comte  Guy  de  Bremond  d'Ars.  Paris  : 
Perrin. 
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remarlfs  on  "  Outlaw  and  Excommunicate  ''  (p.  72),  wLere  the 
citation  of  Shelley's  case  is  beside  the  mark.  Shelley  ■was  not 
deprived  of  certain  parental  "rights"  because  he  had  osten- 
tatiously proclaimed  himself  an  atheist,  but  on  quite  other  and 
non-religious  grounds.  But  there  are  shrewd  and  clever  thrusts 
in  the  selection.  Mrs.  Linton's  definition  of  "  Literature,"  if  not 
very  clearly  expressed,  is  good  to  read,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
told  that  the  making  of  any  book  by  anybody  is  literature : — 
"  The  waste-pipe  of  unspecialized  powers,  which  no  one  thinks 
demands  an  apprenticeship,  and  wherein  all  believe  that  fame 
and  success  are  to  be  caught,  like  wild  goats,  at  a  bound." 

Professor  Laurie's  Teachers  Gtiild  Addresses  (Percival  &  Co.) 
comprise  various  addresses  to  the  Teachers'  Guild  on  educational 
methods  and  the  training  of  teachers,  with  essays  on  Montaigne, 
Ascham,  and  Comenius,  and  the  author's  evidence  before  the 
Select  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  registration  and  organiza- 
tion of  teachers.  Briefly  put,  Mr.  Laurie's  conclusions  on  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  are  that  such  training  should 
comprehend  the  study  of  the  art  of  teaching — "  its  principles,  its 
rules,  its  history,  its  aims — in  brief,  its  philosophy,"  and  that 
teachers  should  not  regard  themselves  as  teachers  of  this  or  that 
subject  merely,  but  as  teachers  of  minds,  and,  therefore,  bound 
to  study  mind.  At  present,  Mr.  Laurie  regretfully  adds,  "  the 
great  body  of  secondary  schoolmasters  are  yet  unconvinced  that 
a  part  of  their  necessary  training  for  their  work  should  be  the 
study  of  philosophy — at  least  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  education." 
As  to  the  agency  by  which  this  higher  training  of  teachers  shall 
be  carried  out,  we  find  it  indicated  in  the  author's  address  on 
"  University  Training  Colleges,"  and  as  to  the  source  of  the  neces- 
sary funds,  "  If  the  County  Council  of  Cambridgeshire  can  offer 
money  to  the  University  to  teach  agriculture  and  teachers  of 
agriculture,  why  not  to  teach  teaching  and  teachers  generally  ?  " 
Why  not,  indeed?  if  the  funds  available,  supposing  they  are 
available  for  such  a  purpose,  under  the  Technical  Schools  Acts, 
are  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  memorial  volume,  The  Philharmonic  Society 
of  Neic  York  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.),  is  an  interesting  record  of 
the  labours  of  the  leading  musical  association  of  America,  put 
forth  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  This 
jubilee  book  is  altogether  satisfactory.  It  gives  in  brief  space  the 
leading  facts  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and 
will  be  found  especially  useful  by  English  musicians  and  amateurs 
for  purposes  of  reference.  Full  lists  are  given  of  the  executive 
officers  in  each  year,  with  complete  programmes  of  all  concerts 
from  the  year  1842. 

In  the  United  States  it  seems  that  a  woman  who  marries  a 
man  much  younger  than  herself — say  twenty  years  younger — 
does  a  daring  thing,  and  risks  social  ostracism.  So  much  we 
gather  from  A  Question  of  Time,  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton 
(Gay  &  Bird),  a  strange  romance  of  a  poet  and  a  widow.  "With 
her  untroubled  forty-six  years,  she  is  described  as  the  youngest 
among  young  women.  Her  pink  mouth  was  like  a  "  bursting 
azalea."  In  her  blue  eyes  were  "  little  yellow  specks."  Those 
eyes  are  likened  to  "lakes  lying  calmly  above  golden  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  ice."  When  they  first  meet  she 
thinks  the  poet  is  "  ugly,"  but  when  his  conduct  and  conversation 
reveal  his  absolute  lack  of  good-breedirg,  she  finds  him 
"  original "  and  "  unconventional."  His  originality  consists  in 
ill-mannered  speech  and  in  composing  inexpressibly  inane  rhap- 
sodies. When  he  proposes  that  she  should  "  spend  a  whole  night 
in  the  woods,"  she  is  charmed  by  his  unconventionality,  "  I  have 
often  spent  whole  nights,"  he  explains,  "  tramping  about  with  my 
father.  But  with  you  it  would  be  like  the  painting  of  an  ideal." 
It  occurs  to  her  that  painting  the  ideal  would  scarcely  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  her  provincial  circle  the  same  thing  as  the  nocturnal 
ramble  of  the  poet  and  his  misguided  parent.  "I  am  prepared," 
says  the  author,  "to  hear  the  readers  of  this  book  call  Boradil 
Trevor  a  fool,  and  let  her  go  to  her  fate  without  sympathy." 
This  natural  anticipation  of  the  reader's  verdict  is  most  admirable. 
It  was  Mrs.  Trevor's  fate  to  marry  her  poet,  and  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  if  we  rightly  interpret  the  somewhat  dubious 
epilogue  to  the  story,  when  he  takes  to  painting  other  ideals. 

My  Cousin's  Wife,  by  Eay  Merton  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.),  be- 
longs to  a  much  less  exciting  order  of  fiction.  In  fact,  a  simpler 
or  more  colourless  story  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  reviewer's  hand. 
It  tells  of  two  cousins  who  loved  one  fair  damsel.  The  success- 
ful suitor  is  at  length  left  a  widower  with  one  daughter.  The 
other  lives  long  enough  to  achieve  prodigious  fame  as  an 
African  explorer  and  to  gain  the  hand  of  that  daughter. 
She  was  the  very  image  of  her  mother,  and  had  faithfully  kept 
the  "lucky  threepenny"  he  had  given  her  when  a  child.  He 
had  forgotten  the  incident,  but,  as  she  admirably  remarks,  "  a 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  as  a  woman  does." 
Under  the  title  An  Enchanted  Garden  (Fisher  Unwin)  we  have 


a  collection  of  charming  fairy  stories  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  which 
form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  pretty  "  Children's  Library  " 
of  English  and  foreign  fairy  lore  and  wonder  tales.  These  seven 
stories  are  marked  by  the  graceful  fancy  and  attractive  style  that 
are  never  lacking  in  the  author's  writings  for  young  people.  "The 
Three  Wishes"  and  "  The  Summer  Princess"  are  in  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  happiest  vein,  and,  like  the  rest,  are  admirably  designed 
and  related. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Type  Fossils  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum,  by  Mr.  Henry  Woods  (Cambridge :  at  the  University- 
Press),  we  have  a  work  of  great  importance  to  palaeontologists 
and  others  interested  in  the  fine  collections  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum.  In  the  various  cabinets  of  the  museum  type  fossils  are 
now  conspicuously  indicated  to  the  visitor,  being  mounted  on 
tablets  coloured  blue,  and  occupying  their  proper  places  in  the 
series.  In  addition  to  this  excellent  system  of  distinguishing- 
typical  specimens,  it  was  considered  "  most  desirable,"  remarks 
Professor  T.  M'Kenny  Hughes,  to  publish  a  catalogue,  "  so  that 
specialists  may  know  where  to  find  the  types."  This  necessary 
work  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Woods,  and  has  been  most  ably  executed, 
as  Mr.  Hughes  testifies  in  his  preface. 

Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  Mr.  David 
Denning's  excellent  practical  treatise  The  Art  and  Craft  of 
Cabinet-Mahing,  not  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  to  whom, 
as  we  regret  to  find,  we  had  inadvertently  ascribed  the  publica- 
tion in  noticing  this  book  last  week. 

Etincelles,  by  the  Princess  Karadja,  noticed  some  weeks  since 
in  the  Saturday  lieview  under  current  French  Literature,  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  not  by  Mr.  Eoques, 
as  then  stated. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  brought  out  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  standard  work.  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Fence.  A  "  Publisher's  Note  "  speaks  very  truly  of  the  increased 
and  increasing  interest  in  swordsmanship,  and  calls  attention  ta 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Castle's  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
(into  Belgian  would  have  been  more  exact).  The  new  edition  is 
in  a  handier  form  than  the  very  handsome  first  edition,  and  there 
is  a  good  portrait  of  the  author,  rapier  and  dagger  in  hand,  for  a 
frontispiece. 

We  have  received  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Beside  the  Biver,. 
a  tale,  by  Katherine  S.  Macquoid  (Innes  &  Co.);  and  a  new 
edition,  in  one  volume,  of  A  Modern  Ulysses,  by  Joseph  Hatton 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  the  new  volume  of  Work,  edited  by  F. 
Chilt on- Young  (Cassell  &  Co.),  an  illustrated  magazine  of  practice 
and  theory  for  all  workmen,  professional  and  amateur ;  The 
Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  by  Messrs.  E.  Levett  and  C. 
Davison  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Air  ond  Water,  by  Professor 
Vivian  B.  Lewes  (Methuen  &  Co.) ;  Tlie  A'ejy  University  for 
London,  by  Karl  Pearson  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Some  Notable  Generals 
and  their  Notable  Battles,  by  Major  J.  Percy  Groves,  illustrated 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Marshman  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  A  History  of 
Scotland,  by  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  for  junior  classes  (Percival  &  Co.);. 
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T.YCEUM    THEATEE.— TO-DAY  (Saturday)  at  Two,  and 

^  every  Evenine  nt  Eicht  (except  Saturday)."  KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Mr.  IRVING;  Queen  Katharine.  Mise  ELLEN  TERRY.  Saturday  Evenings,  June  11  and 
June  18  at  Eieht. "  RICHELI EU  "  will  lie  plaved.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Mr  IRMNG. 
MATINEES  of  "KING  HENRY  VIII.,"  Saturday  next,  .lune  11.  also  Saturdays,  June  18. 
and  June  25,  at  Two  o'clock.  SPECIAL  MATlNEE  of "  RICHELIEU,"  Wednesday 
next,  June  8,  at  Two.  Box  Offire  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  Ten  to  Five,  and  during  the  per- 
formance, feats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ir  D  1-  i.  ^  I  ^HE  House  of  Commons,  like  other 
tu  rarliament.    1     i    j.  1  . 

J_  bodies  and  persons,  is  never  so  diligent 

and  businesslike  as  on  the  eve  of  a  hoHday,  and  its 
conduct  on  Friday  afternoon  last  week  was  very  touch- 
ing and  edifying.  Even  JMr.  COBB,  troubled  in  his  soul 
about  somebody  who  had  worn  the  hood  of  a  Master  of 
Arts  when  he  was  not  entitled  to  that  liripii^e — even 
Dr.  Tanner,  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  "  two  young 
"  gentlemen  in  Dublin  Castle,"  were  douce  and  moderate 
in  the  amount  of  time  they  wasted,  and  three  hours 
saw  the  sitting  through  and  the  adjournment  voted. 
Mr.  Goschen  had  made  the  welcome  statement  that 
the  Grovernment  had  agreed  to  guarantee  a  loan  of 
6oo,OOoL  for  Mauritius.  As  this  is  the  form  which 
the  Colonial  Government  desired  assistance  to  take, 
and  as  Sir  Cameron  Lees  is  actually  here,  no  doubt 
things  are  as  they  should  be.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was,  on  the  whole,  reasonable  enough  on  the  Uganda 
matter,  on  which  we  observe  that  even  the  sanest 
French  newspapers  appear  to  have  gone  stark  mad. 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  sensational 
"statement"  of  the  kind  which  wiseacres  had  pre- 
dicted when  the  House  met  again  on  Thursday.  JMr. 
Balfour  promised  a  definite  declaration  on  JNIonday  as 
to  the  measures  with  which  the  Government  intend  to 
proceed,  and  announced  that  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  not  one  of  them.  The  Opposition,  as  was 
inevitable,  have  tried  to  make  a  little  capital  out  of 
this,  but  they  will  hardly  derive  much  profit  from  the 
attempt.  We,  for  instance,  have  no  love  for  the  Bill, 
but  that  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  our  notions  as  to 
the  government  of  Ireland  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  professed  by  Gladstonians.  There- 
fore, what  we  hate  they  ought  to  love.  They  mani- 
fested their  affection  by  opposing  the  Bill  as 
ruthlessly  and  with  as  little  qualification  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Coercion  Bill  as  strong  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  own. 
Earlier  some  information  as  to  the  status  of  Caj)tain 
LuGARD  and  Captain  Williams  in  Uganda  had  been 
given,  and  later  Supply  was  dealt  with  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  with  the  gracious  approval  of  Dr.  Tanner  and 
the  ungracious  consent  of  JMr.  Alpheus  C.  JMorton. 
All  the  remaining  JVavy  votes  and  some  threescore  and 
ten  of  the  Civil  Service  were  passed,  many  Bills  were 


forwarded,  and  one  o'clock  saw  a  virtuous  house  seeking 
weU-eamed  repose. 

Politics  out  of  Sir  Henry  James  spoke  at  Bury  this  day 
Parliament,  -^^eek  on  the  very  locally  important  subject 
of  textile  legislation.  On  Monday  was  much  speak- 
ing, the  strain  being  chiefly  upraised  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain at  Birmingham,  JMr.  Goschen  at  Hawkhurst,  and 
JMr.  Gladstone  (to  excursionists)  at  Hawarden.  Each 
gallant  bird  was  thus  in  the  situation  proverbially 
favourable  to  clear  chanting  ;  and  all  were  delightfully 
confident.  JMr.  Gladstone  (in  his  favourite  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood)  assured  his 
visitors  that  "  they  never  had  a  greater  cause,  they 
"  never  had  a  more  sacred  cause  ["  God  and  the 
"  Empress,"  quoth  Suwarrow  ;  "  Holiness  and  cattle- 
"  maiming,"  quoth  JMr.  Gladstone],  they  never  had  a 
"  more  hopeful  cause."  Well,  well ;  qui  vivra  verra 
about  the  last.  Epistolarily  the  same  great  man  advised 
a  Scotch  client  troubled  about  the  Kirk  to  "  look  for 
"  opportunities  of  aiding  the  return  of  candidates  "  like 
JMr.  Maclagan,  who  combine  Home  Rule  with  the 
Establishment.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Are  the 
Gladstonian  candidates  to  be  all  Kirk  men  ?  In  this 
case  the.Scotch  voluntaries  will  rise  and  slay  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.''' Or  does  JMr.  Gladstone,  false  to  the  sacred 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  suggest  recourse  to 
There  will  be  searching  of  heart  for 
have  addressed  an 
appeal  to  their  English  brethren  not  to  put  them 
under  the  feet  of  people  like  that  R.  C.  Bishop,  titular 
of  Down,  who  has  just  taken  his  name  off  the  Irish 
Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Children  because 
the  Society  has  had  the  impudence  to  reflect  on  Mrs. 

Montagu,  a  daughter  of  the  faith.  Sir  William 

Harcourt  spoke  at  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  but  to  Odd 
Fellows,  rather  on  economics  than  on  politics,  and 
with  a  good  old  laissez-faire  tone  contrasting  oddly 
with  some  recent  utterances  of  his  and  his  party's. 

 There  has  been  much  inquiry  of  counsel  learned 

in  the  law  as  to  how  far  you  may  go  in  treating, 
employing  voters,  and  so  forth,  in  reference  to  the 
coming  election.  And  the  result,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  comes  to  this  (decently  enveloped  in  legal 
language),  that  you  had  much  better  not  be  found 
out ;  and  that  one  simple  way  of  not  being  found  out 
is  not  to  do  it.    'Tis  a  wise  beast  is  the  chat  foun'e.  


faggot-voting  ? 

this.  The  Irish  JS'onconformists 

English 
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On  Thursday,  though  the  House  of  Commons  was 
open,  some  of  its  members,  and  others,  found  it  more 
agreeable  and  convenient  to  speak  outside  of  it  than  in 
it.  Lord  EosEBERY  gave  one  of  what  we  may  be 
excused  for  calling  "  his  Thursdays,''  at  Sutton.  If 
Lord  EosEBERY  chooses  this  day  on  purpose  that  he 
may  secure  the  attention  of  the  weekly  papers,  he  is 
very  polite,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him.  He 
made  an  elaborate — a  rather  too  elaborate — attack, 
with  plentiful  horticultural  illustrations,  on  JNL-.  Cham- 
berlain ;  who,  on  his  side,  was  beating  up  the  quarters 
of  Lord  Eosebery's  party,  at  Smethwick,  in  a  very 
lively  style.  On  the  same  day  Lord  Spencer  made 
one  of  his  forlorn  speeches  at  Eichmond,  in  Yorkshire ; 
j\Ir.  Labouchere  crushed  Lord  Salisbury  with  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure  at  Sheffield  (and  truly  he  who 
loves  Mr.  Booth  may  well  dislike  the  Prime  Minister)  ; 
while  others  discoursed  otherwhere. 

Foreipn  and  There  seems  to  be  some  tendency  in  France 
Colonial  Affairs,  pick  a  quarrel  about  some  dependencies 
of  the  Seychelles,  which  it  is  to  be  trusted  we  shall  not 
give  up  to  them  so  tamely  as  we  did  the  Comoro 
Islands  long  ago  and  IMadagascar  lately.  In  replying  to 
questions  on  the  subject,  M.  Eibot  admitted  the  rights 
of  England  over  the  Aldabras,  one  of  the  groups  in 
question,  but  laid  claim  to  the  Gloriosas,  and  intimated 
that  France  considered  herself  entitled  to  occupy  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam  when  she  liked.  Now  St.  Paul 
and  Amsterdam  are  mere  rocks,  but  they  lie  right  in 
the  course  of  Australian  trade,  and  far  away  from  any 

other  of  our  present  stations.  The  betrothal  of 

Princess  Mary  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Eoumania  attracted  some  attention  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week ;  as  did  the  arrival  in  Eng- 
land of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
resignation  of  JMi-.  Blaine  in  America.  Tues- 
day's news  was  chiefly  occupied  with  rejoicings  at 
Nancy  and  Budapesth,  the  first  to  welcome  President 
Carnot,  the  second  to  celebrate  the  silver  wedding  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with  Hungary.  At  the 
first  appeared  certain  things  called  "  Sokols,"  whom  a 
rash  guesser  cursed  with  a  little  knowledge  might 
suppose  to  be  a  Central  African  tribe  brought  to  cele- 
brate French  progress  on  the  Ogowe  or  the  Ubangi. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  Young  Czech 
students,  and  they  talked  Young-Czechishly,  which  we 

fear  is,  being  interpreted,  ec^uivalent  to  not  wisely.  

On  Tuesday  the  Czar  and  the  Grerman  Emperor  met 
at  Kiel.  Let  us  hope  that  it  did  them  much  good.  As 
the  French  would  have  had  a  fit  if  this  meeting  had 
been  unbalanced,  a  Eussian  Grand  Duke  had  been  sent 
to  Nancy  to  keep  the  balance  true.  The  "  settlement " 
with  the  Portuguese  bondholders  has  become  an  un- 
settlement  again,  and  the  Presidential  campaign, 
that  sweetest  boon  of  the  sweet  blessing  called  a 

Eepublic,  has  been  in  full  swing  at  Minneapolis.  

On  Thursday  morning  the  often-repeated  rumour  of 
Emin  Pasha's  death  appeared  once  more,  and,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  his  health  at  the  last  certain 
advices,  it  is  not  improbable.  Mr.  Mercier,  the  ex- 
Premier  of  Quebec,  had  prepared  for  the  worst  by 
assigning  his  property.  The  hero  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  had  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Convention.  Subsequently  Mr.  Blaine's  chances 
were  not  thought  much  of.  Mr.  MerCier  was 
committed  for  trial,  and  there  was  a  rumour,  which 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  that  Chinese  troops 
had  been  sent  to  the  Pamir  to  resist  Eussian  encroach- 
ments. The  French  Eoyalists  have  at  length  issued  a 
manifesto,  more  dignified  and  rational  than  has  been 
usual  with  that  ill-guided  party,  in  reply  to  the  Pope's 
misguided  bowing  in  the  House  of  the  Eepublican 

ElMMON. 

The  Fourth  The  Fourth  of  June  at  Eton  went  off  tho- 
of  June,    roughly  well,  in  spite  of  the  usual  drizzling 
rain  at  firework-time,  and  of  the  overcrowding  of  Upper 


Club  with  a  well-dressed  mob,  which  has  of  late  years; 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  rain  was  not  enough  to 
spoil  the  display  of  water-rockets  and  set-pieces  and 
other  fiery  sports.  The  change  of  place  for  the  display 
to  Fellows'  Ait  had,  as  might  be  expected  on  a  first 
occasion,  some  disadvantages ;  but  there  were  good 
reasons  for  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  Fourth  of 
June  with  which  present  and  old  Etonians  ("  By  many 
"  names  men  call  us,  in  many  lands  we  dwell ")  could 
be  cordially  content. 

, In  the  Eoyal  Southern  Yacht  Club  Eegatta 

1  UCiltlDCT 

on  Monday  the  Queen  MaVs  career  of 
victory  among  the  forties  was  checked  by  a  rough  and 
tumble  collision  with  the  Varuna,  which  put  both  out 
of  the  race.  Next  day  the  season  duel  of  the  Iverna 
and  the  Meteor  was  renewed,  to  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  the  former,  which  completely  outsailed  her 
rival. 

.        The  Oaks,  which  had  been  something  of  a 
..icing.    py2zle,  turned  out  a  very  good  contest,  La 
Fleche  and  The  Smew  running  a  desjierate  race  to  the 
very  finish,  and  La  Fleche  only  pulling  it  off  by  a 

head,  and  a  short  one.  Bank  Holiday  racing  is 

seldom  of  a  very  serious  character  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  event  this  week  worth  much  notice  was  the 
Manchester  Cup,  which  was  not  decided  when  we  went 
to  press.  A  very  good  old  horse,  however,  Mr.  Whipp's 
Tommy  Tittlemouse,  won  the  Oldham  Plate  at  Man- 
chester on  Wednesday.  The  valuable  Breeders'  Foal 
Plate  on  Thursday  went  to  General  Willia:\is"s  Haut- 
brion. 

Cricket  and  Surrey  beat  Somerset  hollow  yesterday  week. 
Tennis.  Qn  that  day  the  bowlers  of  the  M.C.C.  had 
an  easy  time  on  a  difficult  wicket  with  the  Oxford 
Eleven,  so  that  the  latter  were  on  Saturday  beaten  by 
seven  wickets,  what  time  Middlesex  also  disposed  of 
Kent.  An  unusual  number  of  interesting  matches 
began  on  Whit  Monday,  and  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing finished  on  Tuesday.  JNIiddlesex  (not  with  its 
strongest  Eleven)  defeated  Somerset,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Wood's  admirable  bowling,  l^y  dint  of  the  yet  more 
admirable  batting  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  made  76  andi 
71,  and  the  bowling  of  Rawlin,  while  Yorkshire  won 
from  Lancashire  a  match,  which  at  one  time  looked  att 
extremely  close  thing,  by  four  wickets.  Two  other 
matches,  Notts  v.  Surrey  and  Gloucestershire  v.  Kent, 
were  prolonged  till  Wednesday.  In  the  first,  one 
of  the  best  matches  yet  decided  this  season,  and 
played  at  Nottingham,  the  home  county  succeeded,, 
Attewell  and  Shacklock  both  distinguishing  them- 
selves almost  equally  with  bat  and  ball.  Gloucester 
beat  Kent  at  Bristol,  after  a  match  in  which  there  was 
rather  high  scoring.  The  deciding  match  between. 
Latham  and  Saunders  at  tennis  was  played  off  at 
Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  when,  with  1 5  and  a  bisque, 
Latham  won  by  three  sets  to  two. 

The  Times  published  last  Saturday  a  letter 
Correspondence.  ^^^^        Stevenson  on  Samoa  and  a  letter 

from  its  solicitor  about  its  suit  with  the  St.  James's. 
The  coincidence  or  conjunction  is  too  full  of  form  and 

fear  for  us  to  say  more  about  either.  With  ]Miss 

Octavia  Hill's  protest  against  the  destruction  of  much 
of  the  "amenity"  of  St.  John's  Wood  to  make  a  quite 
unnecessary  railway  terminus  we  agree  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  Miss  Hill  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  the 
opposition  of  the  County  Council.  That  would  be  the 
one  thing  likely  to  make  persons  who  like  not  such 

security  as  the  Council's  favourable  to  the  scheme.  

A  rather  sharp  controversy,  embellished  by  a  good  deal 
of  strong  language,  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
demolition  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster.  The 
case  is,  unluckily,  one  of  those  in  which  both  sides  are 
right.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  pretty  old  building 
should  be  replaced  by  a  hideous  heap  of  flats,  and  that 
an  open  space  should  be  closed  up  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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liand,  the  governing  body  of  a  charity  would  clearly 
not  be  justified  in  neglecting  to  make  the  most  of 
•their  trust  funds  in  a  case  where  the  present  local 
habitation  is  by  no  means  particularly  suitable  for  the 

founders'  purpose.  That  man  of  much  impudence, 

]\Ir.  Bkaaiwell  Booth,  has  been  again  the  occasion  of 
letter-writing  in  connexion  with  the  "Darkest  England" 
scheme,  so  called  probably  because  the  subscribers  shut 
their  eyes  and  Mr.  Booth  holds  out  his  hands. 

„.   „         On  Bank  HoUday — a  Bank  Holiday  un- 

Miscellaneons.  n     r  i  i      ji  n  i 

usually  lavoured  by  the  weather,  and  cele- 
brated with  great  vigour  by  vast  crowds  of  merry- 
makers— Lord  RosEBERY  opened  Brockwell  Park ;  a 
festivity  unfortunately  saddened  by  the  sudden  death 
•of  Mr.  Bristowe,  M.P.,  who  had  been  pars  maxima  in 

securing  the  Park.  The  usual  Co-operative  Congress 

has  been  going  on  this  week  at  the  appropriate  locality 
•ofEochdale.  The  first  sod  of  the  Lancashire,  Derby- 
shire, and  East  Coast  Eailway  was  turned  on  Tuesday. 
This  railway  connects  the  Mersey  and  the  North  Sea, 
and  will  open  up  some  important  inland  coal-fields. 

 The  University  of  Oxford  has  had  another  piece  of 

good  luck  from  the  generosity  of  JNIr.  Drury  Fortnum, 
who  has,  in  effect,  given  it  i5,oooL,  and  the  reversion 
•of  all  his  yet  ungiven  collections  for  a  new  Archaeolo- 
gical Museum  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ashmolean.  ■ 

The  International  Miners'  Congress  has  met  under 

the  presidency  of  JVIr.  BuRT.  Much  Volunteer  and 

•other  manoemTing  has  gone  on  during  the  week.  An 
elaborate  statement  by  ]\Ir.  Stanhope  in  reference  to 
the  grievances  of  Purchase  officers  has  been  published, 
and  if  all  tales  be  true,  the  costly  Brennan  torpedo 

has  proved  itself  an  utter  failure.  The  suspension  of 

the  New  Oriental  Bank  caused  some  disturbance  in  the 
money  market  on  Wednesday. 

Obitaa  C'haloner  Chute  of  the  Vyne  was  a 

good  scholar  and  an  excellent  country 
gentleman,  who  had  written  an  interesting  history  of 
his  house,  and  had  for  many  years  taken  part  in  the 
management  of  two  great  schools — Eton  and  Win- 
-Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  was  an  excellent  actress 


•Chester. 

■of  the  old  school,  as  was  ^Miss  Lydia  Foote  of  a  school 

somewhat  younger.  In  ]Mr.  Victor  Morier  England 

has  lost  a  promising  young  man  who  had  done  good 
work  in  Siberia  as  a  private  explorer,  had  served  the 
public  in  South  Africa,  and  was  on  his  way  to  serve  it 
there  again  as  Delimitation  Commissioner  in  Zambesi. 

 Sir  James  Brunlees  was  one  of  the  chief  of  what 

may  be  called  the  second  group  of  railway  engineers. 

 Mr.  J.  D.  Sandford  had  been  one  of  the  first  of 

English  University  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  which  he  attained 

considerable  distinction.  Of  ]\Ir.  Bristowe's  sudden 

death  we  have  spoken  above.  M.  Anatole  de  la 

J^ORGE,  who  committed  suicide  this  week,  was  a  Ee- 
publican  journalist  and  politician  of  old  standing  and 

good  credit.  Miss  Emily  Sturge,  who  died  by  a 

fall  from  a  horse  near  Bristol,  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  that  city  and  of  a  family  noted  for 

philanthropy.  Greneral   Thomas    Carey  was  an 

■officer  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Indian  INIutiny. 


TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  "  four  questions  "  which  stood  on  the  Order 
paper  when  the  House  of  Commons  assembled 
last  Thursday  night  bore  testimony  of  silent  eloquence 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Grovernment  in  not  extending  the 
Whitsun  holiday  to  its  usual  term.  There  is  not 
likely,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  full  House  on  Monday  next; 
but  it  will  at  least  be  a  fuller  one,  and  one  with  more 
questions  to  ask,  than  was  the  House  last  Thursday, 
and  the  gain  expected  to  accrue  from  that  and  the 


following  day  to  the  business  of  Supply  was  justly 
calculated  by  the  Government  as  likely  to  be  consider- 
able. For  the  rest  of  the  Session,  of  course,  the  whole 
time  of  the  House  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  ; 
and  all  rules  tending  to  the  abridgment  of  sittings  or 
the  adjournment  of  debates  have  been  suspended, 
Grovernment  business  is  to  "  have  priority  every  day," 
to  be  capable  of  being  "  entered  upon  at  any  hour 
"  though  opposed,"  and  to  be  incapable  of  interruption, 
"  under  the  provisions  of  any  Standing  Order  regulating 
"  the  sittings  of  the  House  except  on  Wednesdays,"  and 
there  are  to  be  no  more  morning  sittings  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  unless  the  House  otherwise  order.  This  is  an 
arrangement  that  obviously  means  business,  but  it  is  no 
more  than  enough  for  the  necessities  of  the  case — if, 
indeed,  it  is  enough.  To-day  is  the  iith  of  June, 
and  if  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved,  as  the  public 
has  been  led  to  expect,  by  the  last  week  in  the  month, 
there  is  not  an  hour  to  be  lost.  The  arrears  of  Supply, 
though  greatly  reduced  on  Thursday,  are  consider- 
able ;  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  may  possibly  come  back 
from  the  Lords  with  amendments,  which  will  re- 
quire at  least  one  Parliamentary  night  to  be  set  aside 
for  their  consideration  ;  the  Irish  Education  Bill  is  not, 
we  presume,  to  be  dropped  after  being  carried  to  its 
present  stage,  especially  as  the  sum  due  to  Ireland  for 
Education  must  apparently  be  allocated  this  year  if  it 
is  to  be  disposed  of  at  all  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
With  these  engagements  on  hand  it  is  evident  that 
any  hitch  in  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary  machine, 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  either  mischief  or  acci- 
dent, would  be  fatal  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  programme 
within  the  allotted  time,  even  after  its  easement  by  the 
inevitable  droj^ping  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Bill. 

No  doubt  the  Grovernment  will  be  much  assisted, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  fact  that  the  date 
of  the  Dissolution  depends  upon  the  progress  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  its  work.  This  will 
directly  assist  them  because,  although  the  Opposition 
are  by  no  means  so  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing the  constituencies  as  they  are  now,  in  a  somewhat 
clumsy  and  belated  fashion,  making  believe,  they  have 
most  of  them  hardened  their  hearts  for  the  ordeal  by 
this  time,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  it  over.  Indirectly 
the  Grovernment  will  be  aided  in  winding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  Parliament  by  the  near  approach  of  a  day 
which  may  compel  even  the  most  impenitent  of  Par- 
liamentary bores  to  bethink  him  of  his  constituents, 
and  to  awake  to  the  duty  of  bestowing  some  of  his 
tediousness  upon  them.  The  stump  and  the  platform 
will  claim  many  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
constant  in  their  occupancy  of  the  benches  below  the  Op- 
position gangway.  Even  on  the  sacred  Front  Bench  itself 
there  will  not  be  the  same  regularity  of  attendance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  soon  be  thinking  of  that  Mid- 
lothian Campaign  which  once  "  came  off,"  and  which 
has  lived  ever  since  upon  the  reputation  of  that  single 
success.  Mr.  Morley  has  enfjae'ements,  or  an  engage- 
ment,  in  the  provinces.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  even 
if  he  does  not  make  up  his  mind  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  accept  Colonel  Saunderson's  invitation  to  Belfast, 
must  have  other  audiences  waiting  for  his  words  of 
wisdom  besides  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows. 
Alas,  that  he  should  be  so  unlikely  to  address  any 
political  gathering  with  as  much  sagacity  or  half  as 
much  sincerity  as  distinguished  his  speech  to  that  ex- 
cellent friendly  society.  It  was  a  speech  full  of  sound 
observations  on  the  danger  of  discomaging  private  efforts 
in  eo-02ierative  self-help  by  inconsiderate  coquetting  with 
crude  State-pension  schemes,  and  which  calls  for  only 
the  least  little  bit  of  qualification  from  the  reflection 
that  the  politician  most  prominently  associated  with  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  is  a  certain  jNli".  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. Mr.  Morton  and  ^Ii-.  Keay  have,  perhaps,  no 
Oddfellows  expecting  addresses  from  them,  but  they 
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and  their  like  have  seats  to  be  saved,  and  constituencies 
to  propit  iate,  and  much  Parliamentary  business  may  be 
run  briskly  through  while  they  are  engaged  upon  this 
pious  work. 


LORD  ROBERTS  AND  THE  RESERVE. 

WE  said  something  last  week  on  the  opinions — pub- 
lished, or  otherwise  known— of  the  English  officer 
most  experienced  in  the  successful  leading  of  large 
forces  against  a  formidable  enemy,  as  well  as  in  the 
administration  of  a  great  army  in  time  of  peace.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  inquire  further  in  the  same  way 
as  to  what  else  Lord  Egberts  might  have  had  to 
contribute  to  the  Wantage  Committee  Blue-book  had 
it  not  been  for  that  delicacy  on  the  Committee's  part 
as  to  un cross-examined  evidence  which  Mr.  Brodrick 
revealed.  We  saw  t  hen  what  the  tenor  of  this  evidence 
would  have  been  as  to  the  old  soldier  with  the  colours, 
and  we  saw  that  it  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
opinion  of  some  whose  opinion  carries  great  weight  in 
England.    Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Reserve. 

Of  the  many  curious  and  rather  trying  things  re- 
vealed by  the  perquisitions  of  the  Committee,  nothing 
is  more  curious  and,  to  rather  impatient  tempers,  few 
things  are  more  trying  than  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  supjjorters,  partial  or  thoroughgoing,  of  the  present 
system  as  to  the  Reserve.  In  the  abstract  these  persons 
seem  to  regard  the  Reserve  as  a  kind  of  heaven-sent 
device  for  keeping  a  first  fighting  line  at  small  expense, 
and  multiplying  it  rapidly.  Lord  Wolseley  goes  so  far 
as  to  regard  as  nearly  a  model  battalion  one  composed  of 
one  young  soldier  with  the  colours  to  three  Reservists. 
Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  coos  over  the  Reserve  as  con- 
sisting of  nearly  seventy  thousand  trained  soldiers 
in  the  very  flower  of  their  age,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  available  at  any  moment,  in  touch  with  the 
military  authorities.  Lord  Wolseley,  once  more, 
thinks  that  a  man  is  only  "  transferred  from  the 
"  colom-s  to  the  Reserve  " — he  is,  in  short,  scarcely  even 
lost  to  sight,  and  the  affectionate  memory  can  summon 
him  up  again  at  once.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  considers 
the  Reserve  very  efficient.  At  the  same  time,  these 
rosy  views  are  shaded  and  striped  with  black  after  a  most 
singular  fashion  in  the  very  minds  and  mouths  of  those 
who  utter  them.  One — indeed  more  than  one — admits 
that  a  Reservist  deteriorates  rapidly ;  others,  or  the  same, 
that,  however  efficient  he  may  be,  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  of  him.  Commanding  officers  of  actual  recent 
experience,  so  far  from  welcoming  Lord  Wolseley's 
ideal  of  a  fighting  regiment  one  part  men  with  the 
colours  and  three  parts  Reservists,  have  found  it  hard 
enough  to  get  on  with  the  proportions  reversed.  And 
Lord  Wolseley,  himself  the  great  champion  of  the 
Reserve,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  statement  that 
"  to  have  all  your  battalions  at  home  ready  to  go  on 
"  foreign  service  would  mean  an  army  without  a 
"  Reserve,  a  theatrical  army  like  that  which  we  had 
"  before  the  Crimean  War,"  admits  that  we  cannot 
know  what  Reservists  we  have  "  unless  we  train  them 
"  periodically  as  all  other  nations  do " ;  that  the 
Reserve,  as  regards  efficiency,  is  "  somewhat  of  a 
"  sham." 

Here,  surely,  we  have  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
contradictions,  not  merely  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, but  between  a  man  at  one  time  and  the  same 
man  at  another.  A  Reserve  which  is  efficient,  but  not 
adequate  ;  a  Reserve  without  which  an  army  would  be 
theatrical,  but  which  is  itself  somewhat  of  a  sham  ;  a 
Reserve  which  in  some  mysterious  way  involves  and 
necessitates  the  keeping  of  the  home  battahons  not 
fit  for  service ;  a  Reserve  which  is  in  touch  with  the 
authorities  to  the  last  decade  and  unit,  but  of  which 
you  never  precisely  know  how  much  you  have  got ;  a 


trained  Reserve  which  is  not  trained  at  all ;  a  "  flower"' 
which  is  constantly  "  deteriorating."  And  if  we  quaUfy 
the  candid  admissions  of  its  warmer  friends  with  the 
unkind  remarks  of  its  lukewarm  admirers,  it  natmrally 
enough  becomes  even  less  attractive.  We  hear  of  a 
Reserve  "  to  which  the  army  is  sacrificed,"  though  we 
have  just  heard  what  sort  of  a  return  for  the  sacrifice 
we  get;  of  Reservists  who  have  "  not  acquired  the. 
"  soldierly  instinct,"  and  so  forth. 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  and  such  a  critic  as  Lord 
Roberts  would  not  be  Hkely  to  miss  the  fact,  that  at 
the  back  of  all  this  curious  mass  of  contradiction  and 
opinion  lies  a  complete  lack  of  any  definite,  uniform^ 
and  accepted  idea  of  what  the  functions  of  a  Reserve- 
are  to  be.  Or,  rather,  it  may  be  seen  that  some- 
authorities  of  eminence  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
making  the  Reserve  what  it  is,  avowedly  regard  it  a&. 
not  a  Reserve  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  colour  force  oxh 
indefinitely  prolonged  furlough.  Lord  Wolseley  de- 
scribed the  army  before  the  Crimean  war  as  at 
theatrical  force,  and  some  have  inquired,  irreverently 
enough,  whether  the  present  army  as  sketched  by 
himself  is  not  better  deserving  of  the  epithet.  Cer- 
tainly, it  seems  to  be  constructed  very  much  on  the- 
plan  of  the  immortal  thirteen  armies  (or  whatever  the 
number  is)  which  successively  cross  the  stage  in 
Henry  VI.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
"  forces,  with  drum  and  colours,"  which  there  appear 
under  Clarence,  Oxford,  Montague,  and  the  rest, 
consist  of  the  same  identical  supers,  who  go  round  and 
come  in  again.  This  is  quite  the  Reserve  system.  A 
man  goes  through  the  force  with  the  colours,  enters 
the  Reserve  (at  the  back  of  the  stage),  comes  on  again 
at  the  first  call  for  foreign  service  to  make  up  his^ 
regiment,  retires  again  into  the  Reserve,  is  had  upi 
yet  again,  and  so  on.  Unfortunately,  the  chances  of 
war,  of  civil  employment,  and  the  like  make  him  any- 
thing but  so  trustworthy  as  the  "  happy  super,"  who 
is  constantly  in  training,  constantly  under  the  colours — 
that  is  to  say,  the  stage-manager's  eye. 

The  Reserve  contemplated  in  Lord  Roberts's  pub- 
lished remarks  on  this  subject,  and  in  observations, 
which  he  is  known  to  have  made  since,  would  not  be  a 
Reserve  of  this  kind.  His  own  preferred  scheme  of  a 
twenty-one  years'  service,  with  early  opportunity  offered 
to  a  man  who  did  not  like  it  to  depart  in  peace  or  to 
join  the  Reserve,  but  without  any  strong  inducement  to 
do  so,  would  necessarily  provide  a  stamp  of  soldier  with 
the  colours  very  different  from  the  present  stamp,, 
which,  by  consent  of  friend  and  foe,  is,  as  far  as  the 
home  battalions  are  concerned,  not  fit  to  take  the  field 
at  all.  He  would  undoubtedly  advocate  the  treatment 
of  the  Militia  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  real 
second  line,  not  merely  for  home,  but  at  a  pinch  for 
foreign  service.  And  whereas  a  large  number  of 
military  men  are  wont  to  poohpooh  the  Volunteers- 
altogether,  it  is  known  that  Lord  Roberts  would 
have  great  attention  paid  to  the  equipment  and 
organization  of  that  force,  and  would  pay  them  for 
the  time  necessary  to  give  them  sufficient  annual 
drill  and  musketry  training.  It  is  also  a  known  idea, 
of  his  that,  in  case  of  extreme  need,  even  greateu 
than  that  which  could  be  met  by  the  proper  utihza- 
tion  of  these  three  lines  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  human  being  has  ever  clearly  made  out  what 
the  chief  advocates  of  the  present  Reserve  would  do 
with  the  Mihtiaand  Volunteers),  bounties  and  increased 
pay  would  give  us  what  we  want  in  a  far  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  the  phantom,  sham,"  and  "  un- 
'•  trained"  Reserve  of  the  present,  to  which  the  actual 
army  is  actually  "  sacrificed."  But  his  own  scheme 
provides  for  a  Reserve,  and  a  much  more  efficient  one 
than  we  possess.  It  would  consist  of  men  at  various 
stages  who  had  had  from  three  to  twelve  years'  service,, 
or  even  more,  with  the  colours ;  it  would  be  planned 
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to  supply  each  battalion,  in  case  of  need,  with  about 
one-fourth  (not  more)  of  its  strength  for  service,  and, 
above  all,  it  would  be  regularly  trained.  This  last  de- 
sideratum would  be  attained  by  making  the  localization 
of  the  Keservist  real,  permitting,  of  course,  transfer  to 
whatever  district  his  civil  employment  might  take 
him  to,  and  by  arranging  the  training  in  connexion 
with  the  present  MiUtia  staff. 

Such  a  Keserve  need  not,  with  the  lengthened 
service  proposed,  be  much  less  numerous  than  the  force 
which  at  present  excites  Sir  A.  Haliburton's  admira- 
tion, and  it  would  be  free  from  the  drawback  which  all 
authorities,  even  those  most  fond  of  it,  admit  at 
present,  the  drawback  of  deterioration  from  want  of 
training.  It  might  cost  a  little  more  than  at  present, 
but  there  would  be  more  for  the  money.  It  might — 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be — be  a  little 
less  numerous  than  at  present.  But  it  would  be  a 
reality,  not  a  sham,  and,  as  it  would  not  be  flown  to  on 
every  occasion  when  a  few  battalions  had  to  be  sent  on 
sudden  foreign  service,  it  would  meet  the  need.  And 
not  the  least  merit  of  it,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  would  be 
that  it  would  neither  encourage  the  keeping  of  the 
actual  army  in  the  condition  described  before  the  Com- 
mittee, nor  foster  that  other  part  of  the  present  system 
in  consequence  of  which,  though  large  sums  are  spent 
on  the  Militia  and  A'olunteers,  no  expert  can  say  exactly 
of  what  use  the  Militia  would  be  at  need,  while  most 
experts  declare  roundly  that  the  Volunteers  would  be  of 
no  use  at  all. 


AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

ONE  of  those  things  in  American  i^oUtics  which 
Europe  only  partially  understands  is  the  length, 
the  elaboration,  and  the  apparent  superfluity  of  the 
lying  which  is  thought  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
them.  One  may,  of  course,  explain  it  by  "  a  natural, 
"  though  corrupt,  love  of  the  lie."  But  this  would  be 
rude,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be  intelligent. 
American  machine  politicians  must  be  presumed  to 
understand  their  own  business,  and  to  do  what  they  do 
for  some  pm-pose.  So  there  has  been  some  reason  for  the 
long  and  wearisome  low  comedy  played  on  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  candidature  for  the  place  of  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  This  much  we  take  for  granted,  and 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
explanation.  Nobody  can  have  found  the  least  difiiculty 
in  believing  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  aUow  his  name  to  be 
put  up  in  the  Eepublican  Convention  if  he  was  asked, 
and,  as  he  notoriously  has  a  strong  following  in  the 
party,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  invitation 
would  be  given.  All  the  stories  told  about  his  un- 
willingness, about  his  health,  about  this  and  about  that, 
seem  then  to  have  served  neither  for  pleasure  nor  for 
profit.  The  end  of  them  all  is  that  he  is  actually 
standing,  as  everybody  foresaw  he  would,  and  we  at 
least  cannot  see  how  he  can  be  supposed  to  have 
profited  by  a  long  string  of  idle  subterfuges. 

Now  at  last  he  has  dropped  his  theatrical  mystery, 
and  is  about  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Early  next  week  it  will 
be  known  whether  he  is  to  succeed.  The  information 
might  have  been  available  earlier  but  for  some  reasons 
which  are  serious,  and  one  which  is  slightly  comic. 
This  last  is  the  alleged  unwillingness  of  the  Convention 
to  begin  voting  on  a  Friday  because  it  is  an  unlucky  day. 
The  Americans  are  an  essentially  conservative  people, 
and  are  always  doing  things  which  rebuke  their  foolLsh 
European  friends  who  call  them  "  enUghtened."  This 
reluctance  to  launch  on  an  unlucky  day  is  strengthened 
by  more  prosaic,  and  not  more  respectable,  motives. 
Mr.  Blaine's  only  serious  opponent  is  Mr.  Harrison. 
It  is  known  that  the  second  cannot  expect  with  cer- 
tainty, and  that  the  first  cannot  confidently  hope,  to 


obtain  the  absolute  majority  of  votes  which  is  required 
to  qualify  a  candidate.  An  immediate  poll  might 
therefore  throw  one  of  them  out  without  giving  the  other 
the  required  majority.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
obvious  course  is  to  fall  back  on  a  device  familiar 
in  conventions — to  a  manwuvre  which  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  Conclave  long  before 
the  "political  faculty  of  our  people"  had  elaborated 
the  "  political  machine."  Each  party  is  likely  to- 
begin  by  putting  up  tentative,  and  even  sham,  candi- 
dates, in  the  hope  of  dividing  the  votes,  and  postponing 
a  decision.  It  is  a  common  experience  of  conclaves  and 
conventions  that  these  preliminary  trials  of  strength  end 
in  the  choice  of  an  unforeseen  Pope  or  Presidential  can- 
didate. In  the  present  case  the  choice  may  not  im- 
probably faU  neither  on  Mr.  Blaine  nor  on  Mr.  Harrison. 
If  the  followers  of  either  find  that  their  man  has  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  an  absolute  majority,  they  may 
transfer  their  vote  to  some  safe  third  man  who  has  a 
small  following  of  his  own,  and  he  will  suddenly  find 
himself  candidate.  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  third  man 
ready  for  the  occasion,  and  as  President  Harrison's 
supporters  have  said  that  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
second  string,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be 
selected  as  the  Republican  candidate  after  all.  To  be 
sure  Mr.  McKinley  has  declared  that  he  neither  ex- 
pects nor  will  accept  the  nomination  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  he  will  adhere  to  this 
determination. 

There  is  absolutely  no  matter  of  principle  to  be  de- 
bated at  Minneapolis.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Repub- 
licans is  settled,  and  all  parties  are  agreed  to  leave  the 
very  thorny  question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
safely  in  the  shade.  The  delegates  may,  therefore, 
devote  themselves  to  a  purely  personal  conflict,  which 
promises  to  be  very  lively.  When  the  secret  of  Punch  was 
revealed  by  Mr.  Blaine's  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship, 
there  seemed  even  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  conflict  would 
be  personal  in  the  Irish  sense.  Perhaps  it  may,  before  all 
is  over.  In  the  meantime  the  citizens  of  MinneapoliF 
may  enjoy  the  break  in  the  monotony  of  life  provided 
by  the  Convention.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  it 
in  a  thoroughly  American  way,  by  wearing  a  badge 
which  is  also  an  advertisement.  Adorned  with  a  bar  to 
rejiresent  a  pine-log,  a  banner  rejiresenting  a  pine 
board  covered  with  statistical  information  about  the 
commerce  of  Minneapolis,  and  pendent  from  it  a  little 
barrel,  they  can  walk  about  with  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  superintending  the  making  of  his- 
tory. "When  the  Convention  has  chosen  its  candidate 
it  will  be  of  no  consequence,  because  everything  will  gQ 
on  as  before. 


SMALL  BOYS'  CRICKET. 

THE  writer  of  a  letter  on  Small  Boys'  Cricket  in  the 
Times  proves  that  this  important  branch  of  studji, 
if  not  neglected  at  preparatory  schools,  is  occasionally 
pursued  on  the  wrong  method.  He  had  been  watching 
a  match  at  such  a  school,  and  one  of  the  ushers  was 
playing  on  a  side.  This  monster  weighed  some  thirteen 
stone,  and  was  only  five  feet  nine  in  height.  The 
bowler  opposed  to  him  was  a  child  of  eleven  ;  the  ground 
was  narrow,  and  the  usher  was  amusing  himself  by 
swiping  the  plucky  Httle  bowler  out  of  the  ground. 
Now  it  may  be  rather  hard  on  a  master  to  make  him 
go  in  last,  act  captain,  and  not  bowl  at  all,  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  thinks  he  ought  to  do. 
If  he  takes  part  in  the  pastime,  he  ought  to  act 
as  coach  and  moderator ;  but  we  f;xncy  that  he  could 
best  coach  by  bowling — not  fast,  of  course.  He  might 
go  on  with  lobs,  now  too  much  neglected.  At 
Lord's,  a  few  days  ago,  Humphrey's  lobs  were  scarcely- 
played  at  aU ;  the  batsmen  seemed  strange  to  these 
deliveries,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  practised.  They 
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.  demand  a  good  eye,  and  a  determined  style  of  going 
well  into  them.  Oxford  lias  been  trying  a  lob  bowler, 
perhaps  not  quite  a  KiDLEY ;  but  lobs  are  always  worth 
a  trial.  We  remember  how  IVlr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
got  fom"  Australian  wickets  with  them,  on  a  blazing 
day  at  the  Oval,  when  ordinary  bowling,  albeit  of  the 
best,  was  absolutely  mastered.  !Mr.  Ridley's  feat 
against  Cambridge  is  also  chronicled  in  the  book  of 
Badminton.  Children  may  thus  be  set  to  play  a 
master's  lobs,  and  no  harm  done.  Moreover  a  master, 
a  Tritton  among  the  minnows,  might  bat  left-handed, 
as  when  playing  with  ladies.  But  this  particular 
master,  according  to  the  report,  was  merely  bullying 
the  infantile  bowling,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of 
the  little  bowler.  We  have  seen  a  boy  under  five  feet, 
put  on  for  his  school  against  a  strong  team,  begin  with 
live  maidens  for  three  wickets  ;  but  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  a  kind  of  infant  phenomenon.  No  boy 
of  eleven  is  fit  to  cope  with  men,  especially  when 
bowling  with  a  full-sized  ball  at  the  regular  distance  of 
twenty-two  paces.  Thei'e  is  the  great  mistake.  Chil- 
dren should  bowl  at  eighteen  paces,  and  perhaps  should 
use  a  ball  lighter  than  the  ordinary  weight.  To  attempt 
more  is  to  overstrain  the  body  and  ruin  all  chances  of 
developing  a  good  bowler.  Little  boys  are  all  apt  to 
overbowl  themselves,  and  to  aim  at  pace  rather  than  at 
pitch  and  precision. 

In  many  schools  good  cricketers  with  bad  degrees 
are  preferred,  as  masters,  to  bad  cricketers  with  good 
degrees.  Boys  appreciate  the  champions  and  listen 
to  them,  on  cricket  and  other  matters,  with  respect. 
As  long  as  the  masters  are  scholars,  and  otherwise 
eligible,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  being  men  of 
their  hands.  To  make  cricket  the  business  of  school 
is  imbecile ;  but  when  boys  are  at  play,  it  is  in 
all  ways  desirable  that  they  should  play  well  and 
earnestly.  In  this,  also,  is  education.  Now,  the  vast 
majority  of  such  masters  are  kind,  tolerant,  and  sen- 
sible. It  would  be  no  sport  for  them  to  hit  a  tiny  boy's 
bowling  over  a  wall.  If  they  are  so  inclined,  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  authority  of  the  head-master.  He, 
also,  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  not  set  upon 
tasks  so  destructive  as  bowling  at  full  range.  If  he 
allows  masters  to  swipe  about  among  infants,  knock- 
ing over  point  and  half  killing  short-leg,  he  is  likely 
to  find  his  school  suffer.  But  the  important  thing,  in 
any  physical  exercise,  is  not  to  overwork  these  willing 
little  bodies.  Light  bats  and  short  distances  are 
essential.  Boys,  and  girls  too,  at  tennis,  or  golf,  or 
•cricket,  play  natm-ally  in  good  style,  as  every  one  must 
have  noticed.  They  inevitably  lose  all  style  if  they 
are  set  to  play  with  heavy  bats,  which  make  wrist-play 
impossible,  and  if  they  are  set  to  overbowl  themselves, 
either  in  pace  or  length  of  pitch.  A  great  authority 
once  asked  Heaven  to  pardon  him  for  rashly  supposing 
that  a  schoolmaster  need  not  be  a  donkey.  On  this 
point  many  preparatory  schoolmasters  are  far  indeed 
from  being  donkeys.  They  lately  had  a  meeting  to 
discuss  this  very  matter  of  the  length  of  the  pitch  for 
children  and  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Their  decisions 
were  sagacious,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  made 
binding.  It  would  be  far  better  for  Httle  boys  to  play 
with  no  master  in  the  company  than  to  set  a  master 
to  slog  about  thek  mild  deliveries  and  perhaps  break 
their  heads. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

IT  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  party 
leaders  to  take  more  than  two  or  three  days' 
holiday  at  so  exciting  a  moment  as  the  present ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  battle  of  the  platforms  began 
again  almost  before  the  Whitsun  pleasure-vans  had  got 
home.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the 


first  to  open  fire,  and,  as  usual,  with  excellent  aim. 
To  say  that  his  speech  at  Hawkhurst,  last  Tuesday, 
was  of  the  right  kind  is  perhaps  to  understate  the 
case.  We  are  much  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  the 
only  sort  of  speech  that  henceforth,  and  until  the 
election,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  any  Minister  or 
Ministerialist  should  deliver.  Having  regard  to  the 
contents  of  this  particular  address,  the  prospect  opened 
out  in  our  last  remark  is  not,  we  are  well  aware, 
an  inviting  one.  During  the  last  few  years  we 
have  necessarily  had  many  recitals  of  the  good 
works  of  the  Government,  enlivened  by  criticisms  of 
the  criticisms  of  their  opponents,  and  other  matters 
tending  to  impart  a  touch,  if  not  of  the  novel,  at  any 
rate  of  "  the  occasional,"  to  the  i^arty  harangue.  It  is, 
of  course,  therefore,  a  little  depressing  to  reflect  that 
for  some  time  to  come — and  that  a  time  at  which  the 
greatest  number  of  speeches  wiU  be  delivered — the  one 
element  of  freshness  in  party  oratory  is  likely,  if  party 
orators  understand  their  business,  to  disappear  from  it 
altogether.  But  this,  to  use  that  phrase  which  seems 
to  console  some  people  under  any  calamity  or  humiUa- 
tion,  is  "  one  of  the  penalties  which  we  j)ay,  &c."  We 
must  accept  the  conditions  of  the  situation,  and  one  of 
those  conditions  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
should  model  their  appeals  to  the  electorate  as  closely 
as  possible  on  those  of  two  rival  cheap-jacks  at  a  fair, 
to  whom  any  employment  of  articulate  speech,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  extolling  their  own  wares,  with  or 
without  depreciatory  reference  to  those  of  their  com  ^ 
petitor,  would  seem  the  merest  waste  of  breath. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  imperative  condition,  and 
to  its  inevitable  subjection  thereto,  that  Mr.  GtOSCHEn's 
speech  at  Hawkhm'st  must  be  judged  ;  and  many  another 
on  the  same  side  will  have  to  be  estimated  in  a  similar 
manner  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Those  of  us  to  whom 
these  necessities  of  modern  poUtical  warfare  are  distaste- 
ful may  at  least  console  themselves  by  the  reflection 
that  the  task  imposed  upon  the  Unionists  is,  at  any 
rate,  vastly  more  respectable  than  that  which  falls  to 
their  adversaries.  For,  although  perpetual  bragging  of 
your  legislative  and  administrative  achievements  is  not 
the  most  elevating  employment  to  which  you  can  de- 
vote yourself,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  infinitely  less  demorahz- 
ing  than  the  perpetual  promising  of  legislative  and 
administrative  exploits  which  you  know  yourself  to  be 
incapable  of  performing.  "  Unionists  claim,"  said  JVIr. 
GrOSCHEN  the  other  night,  "  to  be  the  party  of  progressive 
"  performance,  and  not  the  party  of  promiscuous  pro- 
"  mise,"  and  if  he  will  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  pro  I 
spective  force  of  the  word  "progressive,"  we  shall  be  quite 
content  to  accept  his  definition.  It  may  not  be  exactly 
what  the  French  call  "gay"  to  have  to  pass  a  month 
or  so  amid  incessant  laudation  of  the  good  deeds  of  the 
Unionist  party;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
their  "  progressive  performance "  is  dwelt  upon  the 
less  time  and  temptation  will  their  orators  have  to 
compete  with  the  other  side  in  the  industry  of  "  pro- 
"  miscuous  promise."  We  much  prefer,  for  instance, 
that  the  Unionist  candidate  who  happens  to  be  address- 
ing a  rural  audience  should  follow  Mr.  GrOSCHEN  rather 
in  his  references  to  the  skilful  pilotage  of  the  Small 
Holdings  BiH,  and  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  other  services  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  than  in  his  declaration  that 
"  the  division  of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier  is 
"just  as  much  the  Unionist  as  the  Grladstonian 
poHcy,"  and  that  the  Government  are  prepared  in 
due  time  to  support  "a  fair  and  equitable  division" 
of  local  burdens  between  these  two  parties,  "  having 
"  proper  regard  to  existing  contracts."  The  objec- 
tion to  a  promise  of  this  kind  is  that,  if  it  be  a 
legitimate  and  an  honest  promise  (as  in  intention  at 
any  rate  we,  of  course,  believe  it  to  have  been),  it  is  a 
promise  to  leave  matters  exactly  as  they  stand  now, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  only  too  likely  to  be  mis- 
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construed  by  the  parties  interested  into  substantial 
identity  with  the  unquaKfied  and  unprincipled  bid  of 
the  opposite  party.  For,  obviously,  if  there  are  any 
'•  existing  contracts  "  between  owners  and  occupiers  to 
"  have  regard  to,"  in  respect  of  the  liability  to  rates,  it 
is  not  possible,  consistently  with  "  fairness  and  equity," 
to  effect  any  readjustment  of  that  liability  what- 
soever ;  while  if  no  such  contract  exists,  or  if  it  has 
expired,  the  burden  in  question  must  have  already 
found  its  way  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner,  by  whom 
it  is  economically  incapable  of  evasion,  and  upon  whom, 
until  he  enters  into  a  new  contract  with  the  occupier, 
all  subsequent  additions  to  it  will  also  fall.  No  doubt 
the  Kadical  will  find  a  short  method  with  this  difficulty 
by  simply  striking  out  the  saving  clause  with  reference 
to  "  existing  contracts,"  and  the  rural  voter  will  be 
too  apt  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Eadical  is  prepared  to 
do  this,  the  Conservative  will  be  compelled,  or  even 
possibly  intends  at  this  moment,  to  follow  him. 

And  what  is  true  of  speeches  delivered  to  the  rural 
elector  applies,  or  to  our  thinking  should  apply,  to  all 
Unionist  speeches  whatsoever.  If  the  constituencies 
will  not  confirm  the  Unionist  party  in  possession  of 
power  on  the  strength  of  its  "  record,"  their  approving 
verdict  is  not  to  be  desired  at  all.  For  in  that  case  it 
would  only  mean  that  the  constituencies  expect  some- 
thing more  from  the  men  whom  they  intend  to  place 
in  power  at  the  next  election  than  what  that  record 
guarantees  to  them — to  wit,  good  government,  sound 
finance,  and  just  and  honest  legislation.  And  if  that 
be  so,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Unionist — or,  any  rate, 
of  the  Tory  Unionist — to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
the  electorate  that  he  does  not  want  a  new  lease  of 
power  on  the  terms  of  "  yielding  and  paying "  that 
"  something  more."  Hence  we  can  only  hope  that, 
wearisome  as  the  task  may  be  to  them.  Ministers  and 
Ministerialists  will  confine  themselves  throughout  the 
contest  to  the  persistently  reiterated  exposition  of 
their  administrative  and  legislative  acts  diuring  the 
last  six  years,  accompanied,  wherever  possible,  by  a 
detailed  and  minute  comparison  thereof  with  the 
administrative  and  legislative  acts  of  INIr.  Gladstone's 
Grovemment  during  the  preceding  five. 

Any  element  of  variety  of  which  the  controversy  as 
thus  conducted  may  stand  in  need  we  may  fairly  look 
to  the  Liberal-Unionists  to  supply.  Their  position 
differs  materially  from  that  of  their  Conservative  allies, 
in  being  much  more  easily  assailable  from  the  Glad- 
stonian  side,  and  requiring  constantly  to  be  defended 
with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  one  may  be  trusted  to  make 
things  lively  for  any  storming  party,  and  has 
already  met  Lord  Eosebery's  recent  attempt  to 
surprise  Birmingham  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
encourage  repetitions  of  that  enterprise.  Indeed,  in 
his  speech  to  the  officers  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
Association  in  his  constituency  last  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  we  are  glad  to  see,  was  in  a  particularly 
dangerous  mood,  and  not  only  Lord  Rosebery,  but  a 
greater  than  "  that  lord  "  (to  use  the  style  of  an  earlier 
century),  came  in  for  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour. 
We  have  already  ourselves  been  at  the  pains  to  "  write 
"  up"  JMr.  Gladstone's  diary  for  him  so  far  as  regards 
the  entries  relating  to  his  communications  with  and 
from  the  London  Trades  Council  on  the  Eight-hours 
question  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  if  we  mistake  not, 
added  the  one  entry,  omitted  by  us,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  record  complete,  and  to  mark  the 
precise  moment  at  which  IMi-.  Gladstone's  exchange  of 
views  with  Mr.  Shipton  convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  exchanging  views  in  another  sense  between  his 
former  and  his  later  self.  It  ought  surely  to  have 
some  effect  on  any  elector  who  is  capable  of  feeling 
ashamed  at  the  sight  of  humiliation  in  high  places. 


THE  MINERS'  CONGRESS. 

THE  choice  of  Westminster  as  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Miners'  Congress  has  had  a  most  whole- 
some effect  on  the  tone  of  the  delegates'  eloquence. 
Our  solid  native  or  postprandial  style  of  oratory  has 
been  conspicuous  beyond  precedent,  while  the  foreign 
friend  of  the  people  has  been  almost  painfully  depressed. 
He  has  been  chilled  by  requests  to  look  at  facts,  and 
horrified  by  hearing  English  "  serfs  of  capital "  say, 
with  no  apparent  sense  of  shame,  that  in  the  conduct 
of  business  the  employer  must  sometimes  be  considered. 
M.  Defnet,  Belgian  delegate,  was  actually  pro- 
voked into  saying  that  some  of  the  English  miners 
were  using  the  arguments  of  the  wicked  capitalist. 
What  they  had  done  was  to  object  to  M.  Defnet's 
motion  for  a  universal  compulsory  eight-hours  day, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  many  of  the  working  class  themselves.  To  foreign 
agitators  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Defnet,  and  to  some 
of  their  English  imitators,  an  argument  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  good  or  bad,  but  as  capitalist  or  not 
capitalist.  We  suspect  that,  if  the  interpreter  made 
them  understand  what  had  been  said,  some  of  the 
foreign  delegates  must  have  been  rather  horrified  by 
j\Ir.  Burt,  who,  when  he  was  expressing  the  regret  oi  the 
meeting  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pickard,  actually  laid 
it  down  that  worry  and  responsil^ility  will  wear  a  man 
down  quicker  than  manual  work.  To  allow  that  any 
kind  of  burden  except  the  workman's  own  is  entitled  to 
sympathy  is  a  species  of  treason  to  the  genuine  foreign 
friend  of  the  people. 

It  is  well,  no  doubt,  to  school  our  vanity  by  remem- 
bering; that  Trade-Union  Congresses  have  been  windv 
enough  in  this  country.  There  may  be  reasons  other 
than  the  native  superiority  in  common  sense  for  the 
moderation  of  ,  this  Miners'  Congress  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  previous  meetings  on  the  Continent. 
Recent  events  in  Durham  may  perhaps  have  had  their 
influence  in  stimulating  the  English  delegates  to  look 
at  facts.  Either  for  this  or  for  other  reasons,  there 
has  certainly  been  an  unwonted  absence  of  hazy 
talk  and  sweeping  resolutions.  The  Congress  has  been 
chiefly  busy  with  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
eight-hours  day,  and  the  election  of  mine  inspectors 
by  the  miners  themselves.  This  last  is  a  comparatively 
unimportant  matter ;  but  the  discussion  had  some  in- 
terest as  an  illustration  of  the  candid  belief  of  many 
workmen  that  their  interests  and  needs  are  alone  to  be 
considered.  The  resolution  moved,  and  finally  carried, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  inspectors  should  be  elected 
by  the  workmen,  but  paid  by  the  State.  It  met  with 
some  opposition  among  the  English  delegates,  on  the 
grounds  that  inspectors  should  be  impartial,  which 
they  would  not  be  if  they  were  dependent  on  one  party 
only,  and  that  the  system  of  election  would  cause  the 
most  popular,  and  not  the  most  competent,  to  be 
chosen.  These  practical  considerations  did  not,  how- 
ever, convince  even  a  majority  of  the  English  delegates. 
Not  a  single  foreigner  would  have  a  word  to  say  for 
them.  The  resolution  was  carried,  though  not  till  the 
closure  had  been  applied,  in  spite  of  the  loud  outcry  of 
the  French  delegates,  who  were  burning  to  explain  their 
ovm  system  of  inspection  at  length.  Whether  they  would 
have  explained  that  the  election  of  State-paid  inspec- 
tors by  the  workmen  which  obtains  with  them  serves 
to  provide  places  for  agitators  we  do  not  know,  and  we 
doul^t  it  greatly.  That  this  is  the  effect  of  the  prac- 
tice in  France,  and  would  be  here,  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  resolution  in  favom'  of  the  compulsory  eight- 
hours  day  has  not  been  so  easily  settled.  The  discus- 
sion upon  it  has,  indeed,  served  to  bring  out  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  exist  among  the  workmen 
on  this  question,  and  the  utter  confusion  of  mind  in 
which  many  of  them  are  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words.    The  foreign  delegates  are  for  eight  hoiu-s  all 
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round,  and  defend  their  doctrine  by  sucli  argument 
as  that  used  by  Cinger,  of  Bohemia,  who  remarked 
deHghtfuUy  that  equaUty  raises  mankind,  and  yet  we 
do  not  think  that  Ginger  can  be  a  Bohemian  form  of 
any  Irish  name.  The  EngHsh  delegates,  in  their  stupid 
way,  continued  to  repeat  that  the  nature  of  things  has 
established  an  unavoidable  inequality  between  the  man 
who  works  in  the  open  air  and  the  man  who  works  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  that  to  eive  them  the  same 
number  of  hours'  work  would  not  make  them  equal. 
Then  it  has  been  by  no  means  made  clear  what  the 
delegates  understand  by  eight  hours'  work.  There  was 
a  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Wales,  who  wanted  it  to  be  made 
clear  that  the  eight  hours  were  to  be  work,  and  not  to 
be  merely  counted  from  a  man's  going  in  to  the  mine 
till  his  coming  out.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
eight  hours,  then  ]VIr.  MORGAN  pointed  out  that 
many  miners  in  South  Wales  would  get  five  hours' 
work,  which  implies  five  hours'  pay.  The  finger  of 
scorn  was  pointed  at  INIr.  Morgan,  and  he  was  left  in  a 
minority  of  one ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  he  was 
confuted.  Other  delegates  argued  that  a  hard-and-fast 
eight-hours  day  would  be  against  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  in  the  less-favoxu-ed  mining  districts.  They 
were  rebuked  by  M.  Defnet  for  using  the  capitalists' 
.  argument,  but  neither  have  we  seen  that  they  were 
confuted. 


THE  RECURRENT  ROSEBERY. 

THE  barrister  who  had  no  case,  and  was  therefore 
instructed  to  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  paradise  provided 
for  worn-out  jokes,  together  with  the  bird  which,  &c., 
and  the  British  fleet  which,  and  so  forth.  Yet  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  barrister  is  useful,  and 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at  Sutton  supphes  one  of 
them.  If  ever  any  advocate  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  case  by  the  continuous  abuse  of  an 
opponent,  Lord  Rosebery  did.  Mr.  Gladstone — a 
name  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  Lord  Rosebery 
— has  rather  solemnly  insisted  on  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  to  be  tried  at  the  coming  General  Election,  and 
on  this  point  most  of  us  find  it  easy  to  agree  with  the 
Separatist  leader.  But,  if  a  man  were  to  judge  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  he  would  assuredly  conclude  that  there 
is  nothing  half  so  pressing  to  be  done  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain. The  name  occurs  about  once  in  every  three 
lines ;  and  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  speech  one 
would  believe  that  Lord  Rosebery  sees  all  things  in 
the  member  for  Birmingham.  But  for  the  reason  there 
is  to  think  that  this  style  of  political  oratory  is  parti- 
cularly convenient  to  the  Gladstonian,  it  might  be  con- 
-  sidered  flattering  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  singled  out 
as  the  one  object  of  attack  by  the  one  Gladstonian  peer 
whose  voice  does  not  instantly  empty  the  room. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  probably  not  misled  into  any 
mistake  on  the  question  whether  he  has  to  thank  his 
importance  for  Lord  Rosebery's  attack,  or  has  only  to 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  a  recent  speech  of  his  own 
has  given  the  Gladstonian  orator  an  excellent  pretext 
for  shirking:  the  task  of  dealing;  with  matters  incon- 
venient  and  even  dangerous  to  his  side.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  intone  the  sacred  song  of  the  Gladstonian 
than  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  party  which  persists 
in  caUing  itself  Liberal.  One  way  of  enforcing  on  all 
hearers  the  virtue  of  going  in  solid  for  the  Grand  Old 
Man  is  to  roundly  abuse  all  who  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  persist  in  "  going  in  "  wherever  their  revered 
leader  was  disposed  to  lead.  Now  none  of  these  recal- 
citrant followers  is  more  obnoxious  to  Gladstonian 
attack  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  for  this  among  other 
jreasons,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  falhng  upon  his 


former  leader  in  a  fashion  which  we  can  well  be- 
lieve to  be  severely  exasperating.  With  the  double 
temptation  before  him  to  escape  a  difficulty  and  maul 
an  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  was  natural 
that  Lord  Rosebery  should  devote  his  address  to 
abusing  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Read  for  the  first  time, 
his  S2:)eech  would  probably  be  found  spirited.  The 
journalist  who  has  read  it  many  hundreds  of  times 
experiences  a  certain  weariness.  We  are  acquainted  so 
well  with  the  wickedness  of  voting  with  Tories,  even 
when  Tories  are  doing  what  you  wish,  we  have  been  so 
often  told  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  Ark  of  Covenant, 
and  that  where  he  is  there  are  true  Liberal  principles  also, 
that  these  interesting  remarks  begin  to  bore.  Of  more 
novel  matter  there  was  very  little  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
speech,  which  would  have  been  dull  all  through  if  he 
had  not  enlivened  it  by  the  meek  irrelevance  of  his 
excuse  for  his  long  silence  after  i886.  He  was  busy, 
it  seems,  on  the  London  County  Council — which,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period,  was  not  in  existence.  It 
is  amusing,  also,  to  hear  Lord  Rosebery  rebuke  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  now  insisting  on  redistribution  as  a 
necessary  part  of  any  Reform  Bill ;  and  that  on  the 
ground  that  he  once  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept 
one  man  one  vote  without  proportional  representation. 
But,  because  a  man  was  once  prepared  to  accept  half, 
is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  not  take  the  whole 
when  he  can,  and  is  it  really  prudent  in  a  Gladstonian 
to  begin  going  back  on  old  speeches  ? 

The  prominence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery's speech  was  the  more  piquant  because  while  it 
was  in  the  course  of  delivery  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
making  a  speech  in  which  there  was  no  mention 
whatever  of  Lord  Rosebery.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  certainly.  At  Smethwick  there  was  a  ])o\icj  to 
defend  and  another  to  define,  which  was  not  the  case  at 
Sutton.  Much  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  will  be 
useful  to  Lord  Rosebery  when  next  he  has  to  hide  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  policy  to  defend  by  endless  varia- 
tions on  the  useful  theme — Oh,  you  wicked  man,  you 
vote  with  Tories  !  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  we 
do  not  expect  to  see  touched  by  Lord  Rosebery  or 
any  other  Gladstonian  speaker.  It  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  states  the  dilemma  before  IMr.  Glad- 
stone. Either  he  must  begin  by  satisf3ang  the  Irish 
or  by  carrying  out  the  Newcastle  programme.  In  the 
first  case  all  his  vote-catching  promises  are  manifestly 
false  ;  in  the  second,  he  will  certainly  incur  the  loss  of 
eighty-five  Irish  votes.  In  either  case  his  return  to 
office  means  confusion.  This  is  the  consideration  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  drove  in,  and  which  Lord  Rosebery 
will  carefully  avoid,  no  doubt. 


CO-OPERATION. 

THE  Co-operative  Congress,  which  has  been  held  this 
week  at  Rochdale,  is  a  meeting  of  no  little  significance 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  at  Rochdale  that,  in  1844, 
the  famous  twenty-eight  weavers  opened  their  tiny  shop  ia 
Toad  Lane,  the  pioneer  of  our  working-class  Co-operative 
Stores,  now  1,459  in  number.  The  intrepid  manner  in 
which  the  early  co-operators,  saving  iip  little  by  little  out 
of  their  scanty  wages  the  necessary  capital,  learning  step 
by  step  the  great  lesson  of  organization,  and  cheerfully 
facing  at  once  the  ridicule  of  their  own  class  and  the  hostility 
of  the  small  shopkeepers,  overcame  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  British 
industry.  At  the  present  day  our  working-men  co-operators 
number  considerably  over  a  million  souls,  and  with  their 
flimilies  constitute  a  notable  proportion  of  our  entn-e  in- 
dustrial population.  The  total  number  of  our  co-operative 
associations,  "distributive  "  and  "productive,"  is  1,624,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  no  less  than  16,312,055/.,  a  turn- 
over in  1891  of  nearly  50,000,000?.,  and  a  net  profit}  of  close 
upon  5,000,  000/.  These  magnificent  figures,  while  they 
demonstrate  the  substantial  measure  of  material  success 
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achieved  by  our  co-operators,  possess  at  the  same  time  no 
small  degree  of  importance  from  the  moral  side.  The 
success  of  industrial  co-opei'ation  is  the  triumph  of  thrift, 
of  honesty,  of  perseverance,  and  of  common  sense.  Before 
co-operation  was  introduced  cash  payments  were  rare 
among  working-men ;  always  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers, 
they  had  to  submit  to  being  charged  at  rates  proportionate 
to  the  heavy  risks  run  by  the  dealers,  and  dared  not 
grumble,  however  inferior  the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied. 
In  the  Co-operative  Stores  prompt  payment  is  universal, 
high  quality  is  the  rule,  and  the  difference  between  "  shop 
prices"  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  articles  pm-chased  is 
handed  to  the  customer  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  as  "  divi- 
dend," or  invested  for  him  in  the  funds  of  the  society. 
The  co-operative  working  man,  as  the  saying  goes,  eats  and 
clothes  himself  into  a  modest  fortune. 

Compared  vdth  the  splendid  visions  of  the  enthusiasts  by 
whom  the  co-operative  movement  was  initiated,  the  triumphs 
of  co-operation  may  appear  sordid  indeed.  For,  in  the  eyes 
of  these  dreamers,  co-opeiution  was,  to  use  the  words  still  to 
be  found  in  the  oiiicial  programme  of  the  movement,  "  a 
new  manifestation  of  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  redemption 
of  man  out  of  the  slavery  of  the  flesh  to  the  freedom  of  the 
spii'it."  To  put  the  matter  in  a  more  concrete  form, 
the  original  aim  of  industrial  co-operation  was  to  thrust 
aside  the  useless  middle  classes,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  employer.  In  the  future,  so  the 
co-operators  believed,  working-men  would  be  their  own 
masters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woi-king  classes  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  goal  of  self-employment.  The  men 
who  work  in  the  co-operative  factories  are  by  no  means 
their  own  masters.  Unable,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  to 
provide  out  of  their  OAvn  resources  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  caj^ital  requiied,  these  opei'atives  are  obliged  to 
allow  non-working  shareholders  to  supply  the  balance. 
The  result  is  that  the  co-operative  woi'kmen  remain,  every 
bit  as  much  as  their  fellow-working-men  outside  the  move- 
ment, "the  bondslaves  of  Capital."  They  are,  that  is  to 
say,  the  servants  of  the  working-class  capitalists,  who  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  shares,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  decline 
to  give  to  the  actual  workers  any  part  of  the  profits  or  any 
share  in  the  management  of  the  concern.  So  far  as  co- 
operation aims  at  the  regenei-ation  of  society  by  means  of 
the  abolition  of  the  wage  system,  co-operation  is  an  utter 
failure.  The  will-o'-  the-wisp  of  "  self-employment "  has  led 
our  woi'king-men  a  sorry  dance,  in  the  course  of  which 
thousands  of  pounds,  saved  up  by  prodigies  of  self-denial, 
have  been  lost  for  ever.  But,  so  far  as  the  co-opei'ators 
have  kept  to  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense,  their  suc- 
cess has  been,  on  the  whole,  certain  and  complete.  "  Self- 
employment  "  has  been  found  an  idle  dream ;  but  self-help 
has  secured  a  most  substantial  triumph. 

The  reflection  arises,  may  we  reasonably  expect  the 
progress  of  co-operative  prosperity  to  be  as  steady  and  as 
rapid  in  the  future  as  has  been  the  case  in  past  years  ? 
May  we  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  multiplication 
of  working-class  capitalists  under  the  co-operative  system 
will  do  away  with  that  greatest  of  all  social  dangers — the 
existence  of  a  naked  proletariat  1  It  would  not  be  well  to 
expect  too  much  in  this  direction.  For  new  elements  have 
entered  into  the  social  problem  by  reason  of  the  political 
power  which  the  working  classes  now  possess,  and  their 
awakened  consciousness  of  their  immense  importance  as  a 
political  factor.  Thrift  is  potent  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  working-man.  But  thrift  is  neai-ly  always  difficult  and 
always  painful.  To  pop  a  vote  into  a  ballot-box  involves 
no  display  of  any  tiresome  virtue.  Thirty  shillings  a  week 
may  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  thirty-four  if  an  artisan 
abandons  "  tick  "  and  j  oins  a  well-managed  co-  operative  society. 
But  how  much  more  delightful  to  vote  yourself  an  increase 
from  thirty  to  thirty-four  (why  not  forty-four  1)  shillings  a 
week  out  of  some  one  else's  pocket !  For  cash  payment  is 
a  nuisance,  and  even  the  consideration  of  the  quarterly 
balance-sheet  gives  much  more  trouble  than  the  perusal  of 
"  Progressive "  promises  or  than  the  howling  down  of  a 
"  Moderate  "  candidate.  Self-help  is  all  very  well ;  but 
helping  yourself  is,  obviously,  better.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
good  of  a  vote  except  to  be  used  1  And  how  can  a  "  poor 
working-man  "  use  his  vote  better  than  in  voting  himself 
high  wages  1  To  accept  a  mere  bribe  the  fr^ee  and  inde- 
pendent British  workman  would,  of  course,  nevei'  stoop ; 
but  to  offer  his  svipport  to  whichever  candidate  will  pledge 
himself  to  the  most  stringent  r'egulation  (in  favour  of  the 


voter  and  his  class)  of  the  relations  between  labour  and 
capital  is  but  to  exercise  in  the  most  legitimate  manner  the 
proudest  privilege  of  our'  glorious  democracy. 


THE  NEW  HORSE-TAMER. 

rjlHE  Managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  should 
-L  by  this  time  know  their  business  and  the  cla.ss  of  amuse- 
ment most  likely  to  attract  customers,  also  they  should  he 
well  acquainted  with  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with 
live-stock  so  as  to  avoid  the  attentions  of  the  Society  foi' 
the  Pr-evention  of  Cruelty ;  but  if  Professor  Norton  Smith 
is  really  allowed  to  give  his  "  Marvellous  Exhibition  of 
handling  and  subduing  wild  and  vicious  horses  "  at  all  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  his  even  more  marvelloirs  illustra- 
tioirs,  the  officers  of  the  Society  ought  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  looking  in  to  see  fair  play.  Pr'ofessor 
Smith — we  beg  par  don.  Professor  Nor  ton  B.  Smith — for',  of 
course,  as  a  Yankee  he  comes  provided  with  a  liberal  sirpply 
of  names,  arrnounces  himself  as  "  the  gr  eatest  horse-tanrer 
since  the  days  of  Rarey."  That  ingeirioirs  per.son,  if  we 
rightly  remember  what  happened  long  ago,  induced  a 
number  of  persons  in  Society  (the  word  "Juggins  "  had  not 
then  been  invented,  birt  would  have  exactly  descrilied 
them)  to  part  each  with  a  considerable  sirm  in  order  to 
be  initiated  in  the  so-called  horse-taming  mystery.  When 
the  "  J."  had  paid  his  fee,  he  was  taken  into  a  corner  and 
told  in  a  whisper,  under  jiledge  of  irrviolable  secresy,  to  fasten 
a  strap  round  the  horse's  leg,  throw  him  down,  sit  on  his 
head,  and  beat  a  drum.  Wherr  the  supply  of  paying 
neophytes  was  exhausted,  Rarey,  who  was  really  a  clever 
man  with  horses,  and  had  excellent  ner'ves,  proceeded  to 
sell  cheap  to  the  many  what  he  had  sold  dear  to  the  few, 
and  gave  some  pirblic  demonstrations  of  his  ai't ;  but  we 
never  heard  that  his  .system  was  of  airy  irse  to  stablemen, 
or  that  the  earlier  pupils  ever  swaggered  aboirt  their  ex- 
clusive information,  or,  indeed,  were  other  than  anxious  to 
have  the  story  of  their  expensive  tuition  forgotten.  What 
Rarey  did  alorre,  it  seems  that  his  reirrote  successor  rrow- 
does  with  the  aid  of  several  assistarrts,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  woodcuts  which  adorn  his  advertising  leaflet,  and  wliich 
one  imagines  at  first  sight  to  be  sketches  from  memory  of 
several  unusirally  distressing  nightmares. 

Figure  i,  which  apparently  if  unjustly  depicts  three 
dreadful  ruffians  severally  employed  in  beating,  goirging, 
and  cutting  off  the  tail  of  a  prostrate  horse,  is  said 
to  represent  the  professorial    "  mamrer  of  br'eaking  a 

halter-puller,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  and,  as  Mr. 
Smith  loudly  professes  humanity  as  well  as  horse -bi'eaking, 
the  final  instructions  run  thus — "  with  umbrellas  and 
drums  do  everything  to  frighten  the  colt,  being  careful 
not  to  inflict  pain."  Now  everybody  kirows  that  a  hor  se,  in 
addition  to  being  perhaps  the  most  nervous  animal  in 
creation,  is  naturally  a  fool,  and  as  such  terribly  prone  to 
agonies  of  terror  on  tire  smallest  provocation ;  what  he  mirst 
sirffer,  therefore,  when  "  everything  is  done  to  frighten  him," 
even  those  who  go  to  witness  this  edifying  spectacle  will 
har'dly  realize.  And  yet  "  care  is  taken  irot  to  inflict 
pain  "  1 

More  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  Figure  6  even  with  the 
Pr'ofessor''s  notions  of  kind  treatment.  It  is  called 
"  Whirling  a  horse."  There  is  no  explarration  why  a  horse 
should  ever  be  whirled  ;  but  the  letterpress  says,  "  It  is 
the  habit  of  most  horse-trairrers  to  tie  a  horse's  head  to  his 
tail,  and  then  to  let  him  go " — a  statement  which  we 
earnestly  trust  is  untrue,  otherwise  the  sooner  horse- 
trainers  give  irp  that  bad  habit  tlie  better.  But  here  an 
evil-countenanced  athlete  is  represented  holdirrg  a  horse  by 
the  nostrils  and  tail,  and  waltzing  with  him  round  the 
arena — a  dance  dur'ing  which  let  us  hope  that  the  animal 
tr'eads  on  his  partner's  toes. 

Figure  7,  which  is  labelled  "  Breaking  a  wild  and  vicious 
kicker'  with  a  single  rope,"  looks  more  like  br'eaking  a 
hor'se's  jaw  and  foreleg  by  means  of  pulleys,  but  the  artist 
ought  to  know  best  what  he  intended  to  draw.  The  orrly 
one  of  this  remarkable  series  of  illustratiorrs  which  leaves 
no  unpleasant  impression  or  suspicion  of  cruelty  is  No.  4, 
wher'ein  appears  a  charioteer  holding  a  sort  of  ci'ozier',  arrd 
collecting  Olympic  dust  iir  a  match-cart,  while  arr  amiable- 
looking  poiry  is  trying  to  kick  him  on  the  shins.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  not  been  to  this  show,  and  we  may  as 
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ell  confess  that  we  have  no  intentioii  of  going.  The  Pi  o- 
fessoi''s  performance  is  here  judged  solely  from  liis  written 
account  of  it,  and  the  only  part  which  would  give  us 
any  satisfaction  would  be  to  see  him  cai  rying  out  his  own 
method  of  throwing  a  horse — namely,  by  "  wrestling  with 
him  as  two  men  would  A\Testle  " — though  great  would  be  our 
sui-pinse  and  disappointment  if  the  contest  ended,  as  the 
horse-tamer  anticipates,  by  the  man  "eventually  laying  the 
horse  dowTi  naturally  and  ^vith  ease."  That  the  horse  would 
naturally  lay  the  man  down  is  likely  enough ;  the  ease  of 
the  process  is  more  doubtful. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper— that  is  to 
say,  the  Indian  loans  l  aised  in  India,  payable,  pi'incipal 
and  interest,  in  silver,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4t,  per  cent. — falls  due  on  the  15th  of  September  next  year, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  redeemed  at  par  on  that  day,  ^^ro- 
vided  three  months'  notice  is  given  beforehand.  Every  one 
assumed  that  the  notice  would  be  given,  and  that  the  Four 
and  a  Halfs  would  be  paid  off;  consequently,  although 
they  bear  ^  per  cent,  more  interest  than  the  Four  per 
Cents,  they  have  lately  been  about  2  per  cent,  lower  in 
price.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  gave  notice  that  holders  of  the  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  would  be  given  the  option  until  the  15th  of 
July  next  to  exchange  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
into  Fom-  per  Cents.  Instantly  the  price  of  the  Four 
and  a  Halfs  rose  to  the  same  level  as  the  Fours.  The 
Stock  Exchange  recognized  that  a  great  favour  was 
being  shown  to  the  holders  of  the  Four  and  a  Halfs, 
and  that  naturally  the  holders  would  take  advantage  of 
it.  But,  although  an  advantage  is  given,  we  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  acted  very  wisely.  In  the 
long  run,  this  kind  of  action  will  improve  the  credit  of 
India ;  nor  must  we  forget  that,  if  the  Government  had 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppoitunity  that  would 
be  afibrded  them  next  year,  and  redeem  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents,  they  could  only  do  so  by  raising  a  loan  of  some 
kind.  In  all  probability  the  whole  of  the  Four  and  a  Halfs 
will  be  converted  during  the  next  month  without  any 
trouble  and  without  any  cost  to  the  treasury  of  India,  and 
the  creditors  of  India  \\all  feel  that  they  have  been  treated 
well,  and  will  be  more  ready  to  subscribe  to  Indian  loans 
in  the  future.  The  total  Rupee  debt  of  India  amounts, 
in  round  figures,  at  the  present  time,  to  96^  millions 
sterling — taking  the  rupee  at  the  old  conventional  value 
of  two  shillings — of  couivse  our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  worth  very  much  less ;  more  than  a  thii-d 
less.  Of  this  total  a  little  over  12  milUons  steiling  are 
in  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  silver  debt  falls  due 
in  September  of  next  year,  and  is  now  being  dealt  with. 
It  is  a  considerable  sum,  and  it  was  wdse  to  treat  it  as  has 
been  done.  The  credit  of  India  is  exceedingly  good ;  but 
every  sound  consideration  i-ecommends  that  it  should  be 
husbanded  and  improved  on  every  possible  occasion.  India 
has  borrowed  at  home  in  silver  and  in  London  in  gold,  and 
many  may,  perhaps,  think  that  it  w^ould  be  better  to  have 
raised  a  gold  loan  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper.  We  do  not  share  in 
that  opinion,  especially  just  now.  It  is  better,  we  think,  to 
retain  the  Rupee  loans  that  exist,  seizing  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  lower  the  interest ;  and  this  is  what  has  been 
done.  The  Four  per  Cents  at  the  end  of  last  week  were  quoted 
in  Calcutta  at  about  109 — that  is  to  say,  they  stood  at  a 
premium  of  9  per  cent. — showing  how  high  the  credit  of  the 
countiy  stands  at  home,  and  what  a  strong  demand  there  is 
for  rupee-paper.  Here  in  London  the  Four  per  Cents  are 
under  70  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  silver  in  Europe 
is  now  depreciated  more  than  one-third,  and  if  we  make 
allowance  for  that,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  price 
is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  Calcutta  price.  The  real 
measure  of  the  credit  of  India  in  London  is  afibrded  not  by 
the  rupee-paper,  but  by  the  sterling  loans,  and  at  the  same 
date — that  is,  the  end  of  last  week — Indian  Three  per  Cent. 
Sterling  stock  stood  at  about  98.  In  London,  that  is  to  say, 
an  Indian  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  payable,  principal  and 
interest,  in  gold,  was  within  about  2  of  par,  and  in  Calcutta 
a  Four  per  Cent,  stock,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
silver — that  is,  in  the  standard  money  of  the  coimtry — stood 


at  a  premium  of  about  9  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  the 
Indian  stock  in  London  yields  about  3?.  is.  per  cent,  to 
the  investor,  while  the  Indian  stock  in  Calcutta  yields 
about  3?.  13s.  per  cent.  But,  although  London  seems  to 
value  the  credit  of  India  moi'e  highly  according  to  these 
figui-es  than  Calcutta  itself,  we  have  to  recollect,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  retui'n  upon  all  moneys  employed  in 
India  is  much  higher  than  it  is  here  at  home ;  secondly, 
that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  India  is  veiy  much  smaller 
than  that  of  England  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  difiiculty  of 
finding  safe  securities  is  much  greater  in  London  than  in 
Calcutta.  When  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
it  will  be  seen,  we  venture  to  think,  that  the  credit  of 
India  is  valued  quite  as  highly  in  Calcutta  as  in  London. 

There  has  been  some  rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank, 
but  the  eveirt,  regrettable  though  it  be  in  marry  ways,  is  rrot 
likely  to  have  a  seriously  damaging  effect  upon  the  money 
mar'ket.  The  Bank  was  krrown  to  have  been  iir  serious 
difficulties  for  fully  twelve  months,  conseqirently  bill-brokers 
and  discount-houses  have  been  unwilling  to  take  its  accept- 
ances, and  it  is  rrnderstood  that  the  amount  in  circulation 
is  now  greatly  reduced.  As  there  is  iro  callable  capital, 
the  shareholders  cannot  sirfFer  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
capital  paid  irp.  And  the  depositors,  though  they  may  have 
to  wait  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  recover  theu" 
deposits,  and  may  even  suffer  sonre  loss,  are  yet  private 
persons,  and  then-  losses  therefore  will  not  affect  business. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to 
the  result  of  the  liquidation,  but  beyond  the  influence 
the  stoppage  may  have  iir  irrcreasing  distrust,  it  is  not  likely 
to  injure  trade  in  any  directiorr. 

The  price  of  silver  rose  on  Wednesday  to  4i^d.  per  oz., 
owing  partly  to  a  demand  by  the  Eastern  bairks,  which  are 
anxious  to  strengtherr  themselves  iir  the  East,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank,  birt 
more  lai'gely  still  to  a  strong  demand  in  the  United  States, 
where  speculatioir  has  been  strengthened  by  the  belief  that 
the  Republican  party  wiW  adopt  a  policy  more  favourable 
to  silver,  iir  view  of  the  elections.  The  rise,  however,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  sustained,  though  it  may  corrtinue,  and 
even  go  further,  for  some  little  time. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  rumoirrs  began  to  circirlate  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  New  Orierrtal  Bank  wei'e  becoming 
insuperable,  arrd  that  it  would  have  to  apply  for  assistance 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  On  Wednesday  morning  it 
became  gerrerally  known  that  an  appUcation  was  made 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  consequence  all  departments 
of  the  Stock  Excharrge  gave  way,  and  a  gloomy  feeling 
prevailed.  The  depression  was  increased  by  the  decision  of 
the  Portuguese  Government  not  to  ratify  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  by  its  agent  with  the  representatives 
of  the  bondholders.  The  Portuguese  Government  pro- 
fesses the  intention  to  pay  i  per'  cent,  interest  on  the 
Coupons  which  fell  due  in  April,  arrd  which  will  fall  dire  in 
July.  What  firrther  it  interrds  to  do  is  not  yet  known ; 
birt  apparerrtly  its  embarrassmerrts  are  everr  greater  than 
was  supposed,  and  the  pi'obability  of  any  settlement  is  now 
very  small.  The  Portugirese  imbi'oglio  caused  a  general 
fall  upon  the  Paris  Borrrse,  and  consequerrtly  foreign 
securities  have  mostly  declined  during  the  week.  Here 
in  London,  however,  the  principal  irrfluence  at  work 
has  been  the  susjrension  of  the  New  Oriental  Bairk. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  bank  was  established 
in  July  1884  to  resuscitate  the  business  of  the  old 
Oriental  Banking  Corporation.  It  started  urrder  great 
difficulties,  the  task  it  undertook  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  being  by  no  means  easy.  Unfor- 
tunately the  policy  prrrsued  has  rrot  been  a  ■wise  one. 
The  directors  were  too  eager  to  attract  deposits.  They 
offered  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  for  money  lodged  with  them 
definitely  for  three  years ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  desire 
to  make  a  profit  on  money  borrowed  at  so  lirgh  a  rate 
was  only  too  well  calciUated  to  induce  the  directors  to 
engage  irr  risky  birsiness.  Unfortunately  for  them  the 
Baring  crisis,  the  break-do^\Tr  of  specirlation  in  the  Straits 
Settlemerrts,  the  banking  crisis  in  Australia,  the  famine  and 
political  disturbances  in  China,  the  hurricane  in  Mauritius, 
and,  above  all,  the  fluctuations  in  silver,  have  inflicted  such 
heavy  losses  that,  late  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
directors  were  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  The  capital 
consists  of  half-a-milhon  sterling  in  fully-paid  shares  of 
lo^.  each,  gold,  and  a  little  over  107,000/.  in  fully-paid 
silver  shares.  There  are,  besides,  275,000/.  debentui-es.  The 
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latest  balance-sheet  is  for  the  31st  March,  1891,  and  is 
therefore  over  fourteen  months  old.  At  that  time  there 
were  drafts,  acceptances,  &c.,  outstanding  exceeding 
3  millions  sterling,  and  deposits  and  ciu-rent  accounts 
exceeding  6|  millions  sterling.  It  is  said  that  the  depositors 
have  been  calling  in  their  money  for  the  past  year,  and  that 
the  deposits  in  consequence  are  now  greatly  reduced,  while 
it  is  known  that  the  unwillingness  of  bill-brokers  and  dis- 
count-houses to  take  the  acceptances  of  the  bank  have  com- 
pelled it  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  acceptances  in  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  understood  that  the  liabilities  have  now  been 
reduced  to  about  7^  millions  sterling,  while  the  assets  are 
valued  at  about  8|  millions  sterling  ;  but  what  they  really 
are  worth  when  they  come  to  be  realized  is  a  question 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  usefully  at  present. 


Considering  all  the  circumstances,  there  have  been  very 
slight  changes  during  the  week.  Consols  closed  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  96I,  a  fall  compared  mth  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  ^.  Indian  Three  per  Cent.  Sterling  closed  at 
97^,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at 
95,  also  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  92,  a  fall  of  |.  On  the  other  hand,  Home  Railway 
stocks  generally  advanced.  Great  Western  closed  on 
Thiu-sday  at  165^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  ^ ;  London  and  North-Western  closed  at  175^, 
a  rise  of  ^ ;  and  Midland  closed  at  1595,  also  a  rise 
of  J.  In  the  American  market  the  recovery  of  Wednesday 
almost  made  up  for  the  fall  eai-lier  in  the  week.  Erie 
shares,  to  begin  with  the  speculative  which  are  quite 
unsuited  for  investors,  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  26|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  ^ ;  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  40,  also  a  fall 
of  ^ ;  but  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  79^,  a  rise  of  i| ; 
and  Illinois  Central  closed  at  105^,  a  rise  of  i.  Lake  Shore 
shares,  on  the  other  hand,  closed  at  135^,  a  fixll  of  i  ;  and 
New  York  Central  closed  at  115^,  a  fall  of  |.  In  Argen- 
tine and  South  American  stocks  generally  the  changes 
have  been  so  shght  as  not  to  be  worth  recording. 
In  the  foi'eign  market  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  96!^,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f  ;  French 
Rentes  closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  but  German  Three  per 
Cent,  fully-paid  Scrip  closed  at  86,  a  fall  of  ^.  The  Greek 
Bonds  of  1884  closed  at  78,  a  fall  of  ;  Portuguese  closed 
at  25^,  a  fall  of  2| ;  and  Spanish  closed  at  65^,  a  fall  of  i. 
Eastern  Bank  shares  have  not  given  way  as  much  as  might 
have  been  exj^ected.  Those  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  20,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ;  the  shares 
of  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  closed  at  11,  a 
fall  of  2^ ;  and  the  shares  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
closed  at  36,  a  fall  of  4. 


MAUEEL  ON  SINGING. 

MMAUREL  will  shortly  publish  a  book  on  Singing, 
•  as  a  preliminaiy  to  the  complete  treatise  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  The  appearance  of 
a  new  method  or  a  new  theory  of  singing  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
a  matter  in  which  any  one  can  pretend  to  take  much  in- 
terest. We  have  already  an  embarrassing  profusion  of 
both — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  when  the  writer  is 
a  man  so  exceptionally  qualified  by  experience,  intelligence, 
and  research  as  M.  Maurel,  the  case  is  different.  What  he 
has  to  say  will  at  least  be  listened  to  with  interest.  Last 
week  an  artistic  and  critical  audience  gathered  together  in 
Milan,  the  traditional  home  of  the  art  of  song,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  him  deliver  an  outline  of  his  theories.  The 
discourse  was  received  with  profound  attention,  and  aroused 
in  all  those  capable  of  judging  a  strong  desire  to  hear  more, 
so  closely  reasoned,  so  novel  and  striking  was  the  main 
thesis.  We  reproduce  the  gist  of  it  in  our  own  language. 
-  The  art  of  singing,  says  M.  Maurel,  is  passing  through  a 
crisis,  due  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  For- 
merly the  profession  ofl'ered  compai-atively  few  attractions 
and  many  counterbalancing  disadvantages,  so  that  only  those 
embraced  the  career  who,  by  vu-tue  of  exceptional  endow- 
ment, felt  a  real  vocation  for  it.  They  prepared  themselves 
by  a  long  and  rigorous  course  of  study  under  masters  who 
devoted  to  the  subject  an  observation  so  minute,  an  atten- 
tion so  conscientious,  that  they  knew  exactly  how  to  pro- 


duce the  finest  and  most  artistic  results.  In  our  day  that 
is  changed ;  everything  is  Americanized,  and  "  business " 
is  king.  Singing  is  looked  on  less  as  an  art  than  as  an 
easy  way  of  making  money,  all  sorts  of  people  push  into 
the  profession,  and  students  hurry  through  a  superficial 
course,  in  order  to  present  themselves  before  the  public  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  however  unprepared  they  may 
be.  Hence  the  decadence  of  the  art.  The  only  possibility 
of  raising  it  lies  in  a  complete  reform  of  the  system  of 
teaching.  Now,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  teaching — the 
empirical  and  the  scientific.  The  former  was  that  of  the 
old  singing-masters.  They  knew  nothing  of  physiology  or 
the  vocal  organs ;  they  taught  hy  experience  alone,  and, 
through  the  expenditure  of  infinite  pains  and  much 
time,  they  produced  a  race  of  great  singers.  To  go 
back  to  their  way  is  impossible  in  the  present  day; 
and,  moreover,  the  empirical  method  is  at  best  imper- 
fect. The  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  the  scientific, 
unless  we  are  to  fall  into  the  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
obscurity  which  alone  lie  between  the  two.  Here  the  ob- 
jection occurs  that  science  and  art  travel  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  first  of  these  statements  is  true,  but  the  second  by  no 
means  follows.  Art  starts  from  an  idea,  and  science  from 
facts ;  and  so  far  their  ways  are  diverse.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  art,  though  starting  from  an  idea,  ends  by  arriving  at 
accomplished  facts ;  while  science,  starting  from  facts  ob- 
served, ends  by  arriving  at  an  idea.  The  two,  therefore, 
cross,  and  at  some  point  in  their  course  meet  on  the  same 
plane.  It  may  very  well  be,  then,  that  a  real  relation 
exists  between  them.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
nor  always  fruitful ;  but  in  the  case  of  singing  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  relation  are  easily  demonstrated.  Of 
course,  these  considerations  only  refer  to  the  technical  side 
of  the  art — that  is  to  say,  to  the  production  of  musical 
sound  ;  the  intellectual  and  emotional  elements  are  outside 
the  domain  of  science,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  argument. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  what  science  has  to 
say  about  the  production  of  vocal  sound.  The  subject 
belongs  entirely  to  our  own  epoch.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  laryngoscope  was  invented,  and  vocal  physiology 
established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  problem  is  excessively 
complex,  and  many  points  of  great  importance  have  hitherto 
defied  explanation.  No  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  numerous  books  dealing  with  the  subject,  whether 
written  by  laryngologists  or  teachers  of  singing.  M.  Maurel 
has  devoted  incessant  attention  to  it  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  has  experimented  so  unsparingly  upon  himself  as 
to  have  several  times  lost  his  voice.  Little  by  little  the 
light  broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  now  believes  that  be  holds 
the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  The  essence  of  his  discovery 
is  embodied  in  the  following  dictum  : — "  The  art  of  singing 
lies  in  the  relation  betiveen  the  three  qtialities  (or  properties) 
of  vocal  sound  ;  namely,  (i)  2ntch  ;  (^2)  intensity  (or  force) ; 
and  (3)  timhre."  Some  explanation  is  needed  to  develop  the 
significance  of  this  proposition,  (i)  The  pitch  of  the  voice 
depends  on  the  tension  and  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords. 
As  the  voice  takes  a  higher  or  a  lower  note,  the  cords 
are  stretched  or  relaxed  by  the  muscles  that  act  upon  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  brought  closer  together  or 
the  reverse.  (2)  The  intensity  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
air  from  the  lungs,  and  also  on  the  passage  traversed  by  the 
sound  between  the  point  of  generation — the  cords — and  the 
point  of  issue — the  lips.  The  last  observation  is  new  and 
important.  The  sound -vibrations  do  not  pass  directly  from 
the  cords  to  the  mouth,  but  are  reflected  at  diflerent  points 
671  route,  as  a  diagram  plainly  proves.  The  passage  is  not 
straight,  but  curved  and  bent ;  and  it  is  modified  by  the 
position  of  the  organs.  (3)  The  timbre  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  various  cavities,  thi'ough  which  the  vibi'ations 
pass,  and  therefore  on  the  position  of  the  organs  by  which 
that  form  is  modified.  The  word  timbre,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  here  used  in  a  very  wide  significance.  It 
includes  all  the  qualities  of  sound  other  than  pitch  and 
intensity.  For  the  present  purpose  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  primary  vowel  sounds  as  examples  of  difference 
in  timbre.  Now  the  main  point  is  this.  In  a  given  ^•oice 
eveiy  pitch  has  a  particular  degi  ee  of  intensity  and  a  parti- 
cular timbie  physiologically  appropriate  to  it.  When  the 
three  are  all  present  together  you  get  the  best  possible 
sound — the  sound  most  natural  to  that  organ.  The 
moment  one  of  the  three  elements  is  changed  the  natural 
harmony  is  more  or  less  distvirbed,  and  a  less  good  result 
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ohtained.  Pushing  the  change  further,  you  arrive  at  hist  at 
a  tlioroughly  bad  sound — unmusical  and  disagieeable.  Let 
lis  illustrate  this  by  considering  the  pitch  and  the  timbi-e 
together.  You  have  a  certain  note  and  a  corresponding- 
vowel  sound,  the  appi'opriateness  of  which  is  determined  by 
the  position  necessarily  assumed  by  the  organs  in  pi-o- 
ducing  that  note.  If  now  you  change  the  note  for  a 
higher  or  a  lower  one,  you  necessaiily  alter  in  some 
degree  the  position  of  the  organs,  and  consequently  the 
shape  of  the  cavities,  thereby  rendering  the  requii  ed  vowel 
sound  less  easy  to  j^roduce.  As  you  get  further  and 
further  away  from  the  original  note,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  original  vowel  increases  until  it  becomes  impos- 
sible. The  same  thing  happens  when  you  keep  to  one  note 
and  alter  the  vowel.  By  further  introducing  the  element 
of  intensity  you  increase  the  complexity  of  the  pi-olilem, 
for  each  degree  of  intensity  also  demands  a  certain  position 
of  the  organs.  And  when  all  the  nuances  of  expression  ai-e 
added,  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  obviously  become 
excessive.  There  are,  in  fact,  imperative  physical  causes 
■which  put  an  absolute  limit  to  the  combinations  of  pitch, 
intensity,  and  timbre,  of  which  any  given  voice  is  capable. 
What  successfid  singers  do  is  to  efiect  a  compromise,  which 
gives  the  best  result  obtainable  under  the  circumstances. 
By  degrees  they  get  to  know  just  what  theii-  voices  ai'e 
capahle  of;  but  the  knowledge  costs  them  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  vain  struggling  after  the  impossible. 

The  practical  importance  of  all  this  to  teachers  and 
students  is  obvious.  The  teacher,  knowing  the  i^hysical 
conditions,  can  lay  his  finger  on  the  combinations  which 
best  suit  each  individual  voice,  and  consciously  guide  the 
pupil  to  the  compromise  imposed  by  the  natural  formation 
of  his  organs,  instead  of  destroying  the  voice  and  the  organs, 
as  he  frequently  does  now,  by  forcing  them  to  impossible 
tasks. 

Such  Ls  M.  Maurel's  theory  in  outline,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  it.  Criticism  will  be  best 
deferred  until  fuller  details  are  put  before  the  public  in  the 
foi'thcoming  book.  But  we  may  i-emaik  that,  whatever 
objections  may  be  raised  to  some  of  his  ai'guments,  thei-e 
can  be  no  doubt  whate\  ei'  about  the  complete  novelty  and 
extreme  interest  of  his  main  thesis.  It  satisfactorily  and 
scientifically  explains  difficulties  which  eveiy  singer  knows 
to  his  cost,  but  which  have  never  been  explained  before. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year  presents  a  singular  appeai'ance.  It  looks  at  fii-st 
sight  as  if  the  drawings  had  been  hung  topsy-turvey.  This 
curious  efiect  is  produced  by  very  simple  means.  The 
Hanging  Committee  has  placed  all  the  larger  and  more 
staring  designs,  and  those  especially  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  hung  at  all,  on  the  line ;  and  everything  which 
•shows  delicacy  or  minuteness,  or  which  chances  to  be  of 
unusually  small  dimensions,  undei'  the  ceiling  or  on  the 
floor.  Tor  the  first  time  in  a  long  experience  we  have 
heai'd  grumblings  in  architectural  circles  at  good  work  re- 
jected ;  and  the  walls  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  not  good  has  been  admitted.  We 
miss,  also,  more  than  bare  signs  of  life  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr.  Cai'oe,  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield, 
and  othei'S  who  used  to  be  regular  contributors.  From  the 
great  firm  of  Deane  there  is  nothing,  and  nothing  from  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Shaw's  name  is  to  a  decorative  design  for 
an  altar-piece  executed  by  somebody  else,  and,  in  any  case, 
of  no  importance  ;  Mr.  Cai-oe's  to  some  doors  of  bronze  ;  and 
Mr.  Blomfield's  to  an  altar-cross ;  but  the  central  spaces  are 
taken  up  with  the  Sheffield  municipal  buildings,  ^vith  a 
drawing  of  part  of  the  great  towei'  which  pi'omises  to  become 
such  an  eyesore  at  South  Kensington,  with  another  attempt 
on  Ml'.  Pearson's  part  to  extort  unwilling  admiration  for 
liis  unfortunate  Truro  design,  with  Mr.  Waterhouse's  repe- 
tition of  his  St.  Paul's  School  style,  and  with  a  rejected 
design  for  erecting  a  mock  "  Certosa"  at  Glasgow. 

We  may  fii-st  choose  out  the  dramngs  that  can  be  un- 
reservedly praised  or  criticized  on  intelligible  gi'ounds, 
merely  premising  that  they  are  neai'ly  all  skied  or  floored, 
and  ai'e  vei'y  few  in  numbei'. 

Two  views  of  a  house  at  Northwood  (1656,  1661)  are  not 
unpleasing,  though  not  very  striking  or  original.  Mr. 
Davison's  "  Design  for  New  Municipal  Buildings,  Oxford  " 


(1666),  is  essentially  commonplace  and  inofl'ensive.  A  few 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  thought  something  novel,  but 
now  similar  work,  founded  mainly  on  Jacobean  models,  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Belcher's  careful  "Detail 
Elevation  "  (1675)  shows  what  the  authorities  might  have 
had  for  the  new  South  Kensington  Museum.  Another 
view  is  No.  1809.  The  architect  also  shows  an  elevation  of 
a  building  for  the  "  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  " 
(1727).  All  are  in  a  good  Palladian  style — dignified,  hand- 
some, and  intelligible.  By  way  of  conti'ast,  we  have  Mr. 
Webb's  unintelligible,  heterogeneous  mixture,  which  is 
labelled  "  Accepted  Design  "  (1716).  The  fine  and  clever 
design  by  which  Mr.  Brydon  works  in  Baldwin's  "  Muni- 
cipal Buildings"  (1734),  at  Bath,  is  skied,  but  appears  to 
1)e  a  good,  clear  drawing.  Mi'.  Sidney  Smith  shows  us 
what  he  can  do  in  a  classical  style  in  his  "  Tate  Library  " 
(1760),  which  for  so  small  a  building  is  remarkal^ly  dig- 
nified. His  "Proposed  British  Gallery"  (1824)  comes  as 
a  disappointment  after  this,  being,  with  or  without  the 
caryatides,  pretentious  and  fussy.  The  mantle  of  Mr. 
Sedding  seems  to  have  been  caught  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who, 
in  No.  1772,  shows  a  "Pastoral  Stafl',''  completed  from 
Sedding's  design,  and  in  No.  1788  a  church  tower  very  like 
his  work.  Messrs.  Williams,  West,  it  Slade  contribute  a 
good  Palladian  "Houses  of  Parliament,  Bucharest"  (1823), 
which,  if  ever  carried  out,  will  piove  an  ornament  to  that 
city.  Mr.  May  is  always  picturesque,  and  his  additions  to 
an  old  house  at  Kirklevington,  in  Yorkshire  (1848),  are 
very  pleasing  and  appropriate. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  drawings  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  wall  space,  and  which  are  therefore  the  most 
conspicuous.  Fii'st  comes  Sir  A.  Blomfield's  poverty- 
stricken  "College  of  Music"  (1636),  which  is,  we  believe, 
to  l)e  added  to  the  ranks  of  South  Kensington  ai'chitectural 
oi'iiaments,  the  Natural  Histoiy  Museum,  the  Albert  Hall, 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  will  be  well  worthy  of  its  comjjanions.  Another 
Gothic  design  is  Mr.  Bodley's  "  Sketch  for  the  Unfinished 
Side  of  the  New  Quadrangle  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  " 
(1647),  a  very  tame  afiair  for  this  aichitect,  but  inofl'ensive. 
Who  was  Mai'y  Tudor?  She  appeal's  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  chui'ch  of  St.  Mai'y  at  Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  and  Mr. 
Street  has  designed  a  kind  of  black  marble  cradle  (1681)  to 
set  over  her  grave.  It  is  absolutely  meaningless,  unless  it 
denotes  the  infancy  of  Mary,  and  I'ather  grotesque.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  there  is  already  a  niemoi'ial  in  the 
church  to  the  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  Heniy  VIII.,  who  was 
Queen  of  France  and  Duchess  of  Suflblk.  IMi-.  Pearson 
sends  the  view  of  "  Truro  Cathedral"  (1687)  with  which  we 
ai'e  all  so  familiar.  The  spires  are  very  ungraceful  and  the 
monotony  of  the  design,  unrelieved  by  pi'oportion  or  even 
oi'iiament,  is  intolei'able.  Mr.  Pearson  also  sends  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Masey  of  the  new  "  North  Transept,  Westminster 
Abbey"  (1736),  which  shows  it  as  it  can  never  be  seen — 
with  sunshine  on  it.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  design 
is  23recisely  this  :  that  it  is  intended  for  the  display  of  light 
and  shade,  which  in  a  north  transept  in  this  country  is 
absui'd.  Wren,  in  the  dignified  front  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Peai'son,  avoided  this  mistake.  We  may  sum  up  the  various 
designs  for  municipal  buildings  and  other  institutions  at 
Bury,  Sheffield,  Battersea,  Baroda,  and  some  other  places 
by  saymg  that  they  are  in  the  new  eclectic  or  anomalous 
style,  beyond  criticism,  and  only  interesting  as  showing  how 
little  the  eflbrts  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  done  for  the 
cUsseminatioii  of  architectural  taste.  All,  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  "  on  the  line." 


Y^ESTERDAY',  TO-DAY^  AND  TO-MORROW. 

SETTING  aside  clear  legal  titles,  questions  of  right  of 
way  have  been  sentimentally  comj)licated  of  late  by 
the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  society.  As  there  is  often 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  unfortunately  they  often 
awaken  bitter  local  animosities.  Even  the  dispassionate 
onlooker,  though  he  may  belong  to  the  landless  classes,  is 
distracted  in  his  sympathies,  and  sadly  at  a  loss  how  to 
give  his  vote.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  field-paths, 
bridle-paths,  and  driving-roads  frequently  interfere  very 
obnoxiously  with  the  privacy  of  residences  v'hich  are  other- 
wise delightful.  In  the  olden  time,  the  peer  or  the  squire 
had  no  sort  of  objection  to  his  humble  dependents  and  poor 
neighbours  taking  short  cuts  through  his  domain.    He  was 
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.sure  that  they  would  use  the  privilege  discreetly  and  inofien- 
sively ;  even  tavern-haunting  scapegraces,  with  an  eye  to  the 
hares,  and  boys  who  were  apt  to  break  bounds  in  bird-nesting, 
Jiad  a  wholesome  apprehension  of  the  master's  frown,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Bench,  the  bailifl",  and  the  stocks.  The 
multiphcity  of  church  paths  was  an  immemorial  institution  ; 
the  rector  or  vicar  was  supposed  to  have  a  personal  interest 
in  encouraging  the  filling  of  the  pews  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  always  willing  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  farmei\s  to  fkir  or  markets.  So  that,  generally,  an 
indisputable  right  has  been  established  by  assent  and  pre- 
scription ;  although  sometimes  the  public  claims  have  been 
made  more  questionable  by  an  occasional  padlock  put  some- 
what capriciously  on  a  gate.  Then  the  landowner  may 
plead,  and  possibly  prove,  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
interrupted  the  prescription,  so  that  going  to  law  on  the 
matter  is  a  risky  and  serious  undertaking. 

Unquestionably  now  there  is  a  general  tendency,  where 
it  is  at  all  practicable,  to  dispute  those  vexatious  rights  of 
way.  The  case  of  the  Avon  at  Chai-lecote,  which  we  must 
not  prejudge,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  soon  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  law  Courts,  is  a  typical  instance.  Indeed,  that  is  one 
x)f  the  examples  in  which  our  oscillating  sympathies  are  kept 
trembling  in  suspension,  much  like  Mahomet's  coffin.  When 
Shakspeare  snatched  the  deer — and  if  he  ever  stole  it,  he 
stole  it,  not  from  Charlecote,  but  fi'om  Justice  Shallow's 
.other  park  at  FuUbrook — the  immortal  plays  were  in  the 
womb  of  futurity.  Stratford  was  a  big  but  sleepy  village,  no 
way  distinguished  from  hundreds  of  others,  barely  deserving 
its  title  of  town ;  and  Warwick  was  a  small  though  thriving 
borough,  fostered  under  the  protection  of  its  baronial  hold. 
Even  when  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  threw  his  magnificent  bridge 
iacross  the  river,  within  a  couple  of  arrow-flights  of  the 
,  poet's  burial  vault,  he  must  surely  have  raised  it  as  a 
monument  to  his  own  memory,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  and  it  must  have  been  a  world  too  wide  for  the 
•existing  traffic.  Charlecote,  which  is  almost  exactly  half-way 
between  Warwick  and  Stratford,  lies  a  mile  or  two  aside 
from  the  chief  highway.    In  the  Elizabethan  age  it  was 

•  almost  as  sequestered  as  Lord  Northampton's  back-of-the- 
world  seat  of  Compton-Wynyates,  hidden  in  a  lap  of  the 
neighbouring  Edgehill  ridge.  Except  for  modifications  in 
the  mansion,  or  additions  to  it,  there  can  have  been  very 
few  alterations  in  the  place.  The  path  from  the  western 
side,  leading  towards  the  church,  enters  near  the  western 
lodges.  There  can  never  have  been  any  real  necessity  for 
-it,  for  it  does  not  materially  shorten  the  distance.  It  was 
simply  a  somewhat  pleasanter  way  than  the  dusty  road 
beyond  the  park  pales,  which  was  nevertheless  sufficiently 
shady.  We  fancy  that  three  hundred  years  ago  no  one 
was  ever  seen  to  tread  that  path,  except  some  keeper  in 
.charge  of  the  deer,  a  villager,  or  a  stray  fiirmer. 

Charlecote  always  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  English  parks  of  the  third  order,  considering  that  it 

•  enjoys  no  great  natural  advantages.  Or  rather,  we  should 
say,  that  its  beauties  are  soft,  not  stern ;  and  the  ground, 
although  gently  rolling  and  gracefully  broken,  is  but  a 
piece  of  tolerably  level  Warwickshire  woodland.  There  are 
no  trees  so  venerable  as  those  at  Welbeck  or  Thoresby ; 
the  oaks  are  scarcely  so  luxuiiantly  umbrageous  as  those  at 
the  adjacent  Stoneleigh  ;  but  the  elm,  which  is  the  tree  of 
Warwickshire  par  excellence,  is  to  be  seen  at  Chai-lecote  in 
perfection.  If  a  poet  had  something  less  than  the  dramatic 
.talent  of  a  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  him 
not  finding  inspiration  in  these  scenes.  The  elms  with 
^;heir  rugged  and  roughly  ribbed  stems  cast  broad  shadows 
across  the  smooth-nibbled  turf,  which  catches  each  flicking 
reflection  of  the  fleecy  clouds.  The  rooks  clamour  in  the 
foliage  overhead  ;  the  jackdaws  seem  to  be  perpetually 

, playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  rifts  and  holes  where  they 
make  their  nests  and  nurse  their  families  ;  the  rabbits,  grey 
and  white,  are  bobbing  in  and  out  of  their  burrows  ;  and 
the  dappled  fallow  deer,  which  are  the  seigniorial  aristocracy 
of  the  domain,  are  either  leisurely  flicking  at  the  flies  with 
tails  and  horns,  or  ruminating  in  blissful  repose,  buiied  up 
"to  the  lustx'ous  eyes  in  the  bracken.  Beyond  all  is  the 
moss-grown  paHsade  of  oak,  built  up  of  shapeless  blocks  of 
timber,  rather  than  rails,  patched  and  mended  by  peasant 
-craftsmen  in  all  directions,  and  yet  looking  as  if  it  might 
have  been  put  together  by  the  Sir  Thomas  of  Shakspearian 
celebrity,  and  built  for  eternity  rather  than  time. 

It  is  a  genuinely  English  scene,  and  seems  as  if  it  ought 
•to  be  lonely,  peaceful,  and  sequestered.  The  swans  float  in 
solemn  state  on  the  river  that  swirls  gently  along  between 


its  sedgy  banks,  at  the  back  of  the  old  Tudor  manor-house, 
with  its  many  moulded  chimney-stacks  and  mullioned 
windows.  The  labbits  and  the  deer  have  become  used  to 
intrusion,  and  cai'e  as  little  for  the  presence  of  the  pedes- 
trians going  picnicking  as  the  cattle  in  the  midland 
meadows  for  the  flying  express.  But  the  occupants  of  that 
ancient  and  I'omantic  Warwickshii'e  hall  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  regai'd  I'ecent  changes  so  complacently.  All  day 
long,  when  they  take  their  sti'olls  abroad,  they  must  listen 
to  the  rattle  of  the  flies  fi-om  Sti'atfoi'd  or  Warwick,  passing 
along  the  road  that  skii'ts  the  park.  The  more  energetic 
members  of  these  Cockney  or  Ameiican  pleasure  parties, 
who  have  been  making  their  pilgiimage  to  the  shiine  of 
Shakspeare,  get  out  at  the  lodge  to  enjoy  the  Park — and 
small  blame  to  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  keep  stiictly  to  the  beaten  track,  and  so  they  prac- 
tically confiscate  the  lord  of  the  manor's  private  domain, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  although  it  is  beautiful,  is  not  very 
extensive.  Hitherto  the  visitors  seem  to  have  been  content 
with  the  run  of  the  land,  now  they  insist  on  having  free 
passage  by  the  water  as  well.  And  at  Charlecote  the  Avon 
encii'cles  the  flower-terraces  and  literally  goes  gliding  round 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  public  rooms.  If  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  not  absolutely  beyond  legal  challenge,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  inmates  of  Charlecote  should  be 
inclined  to  contest  them. 

To  be  sure,  should  they  resign  themselves  or  be  beaten 
at  law,  they  may  so  fVir  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  tlieii'  nearest  neighbours  are  still  worse  oflf. 
The  drives  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  which,  we  jDresume,  are 
kept  up  by  Loitl  Leigh,  are  daily  in  the  season  made 
regular  thoroughfares  for  innumei-able  hack  carriages  from 
Leamington  and  Coventry.  Guy's  Cliff,  with  the  pictu- 
resque Church  of  Milveiton  on  the  opposite  slopes,  is 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  suburban  Leamington,  which 
has  been  establishing  connexions  with  the  semi-detached 
villas  of  Warwick ;  and  Guy  of  Warwick's  caverned  retreat 
is  partially  beleagiiered  each  summer  Sunday  with  mobs 
of  boistei'ous  holiday-makers,  who  settle  down  on  his 
meadows  like  locusts.  We  know  how  the  master  of  one 
magnificent  place  has  suddenly  become  the  most  unpopular 
of  men,  and  been  involved  besides  in  a  labyrinth  of  costly 
lawsuits,  because  he  struck  against  the  incui-sions  of  the 
tenants  of  the  clusters  of  suburbaii  villas  which  had 
sprung  up  of  late  years  around  the  precincts  of  his  park. 
We  know  how  the  long-descended  owner  of  a  moated  grange 
was  consti'ained  to  sell  and  fiit  simply  because  it  became 
one  of  the  show-places  of  a  popular  health-resort,  and  there 
was  but  the  width  of  the  moat  between  his  dinmg-room 
windows  and  the  thoroughfare.  And  a  man  must  have 
endured  a  very  gi'eat  deal  before  he  teai's  himself  away  fi  om 
a  home  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  I'esigns  himself  to  the 
rupture  of  old  associations.  We  know  not  how  we  should 
act  if  we  owned  Charlecote  ;  but  we  know  we  should  have 
no  very  amiable  feehng  towards  the  meddlers  from  a 
distance  who  volunteer  to  champion  the  local  pretensions. 


A  PUPPY  SHOW. 

THE  foxhound  cult — not  to  say  it  profanely,  but  with 
reverence  for  whatever  a  man  sets  his  mind  to  do  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  making  not  a  religion  of  it,  but 
an  object  for  himself  and  fellow-men  to  idolize  rather  than 
to  worship — has  been  the  special  study  of  the  English 
country  gentleman. 

It  is  given  to  us,  or  to  some  of  us,  to  admii'e  many  of  the 
animals  that  nature  has  put  in  our  way,  and  she  has 
certainly,  with  her  fine  taste,  strewn  things  of  beauty  in 
pleasant  places  to  tell  us,  or  some  of  us,  what  the  beautiful 
should  be  thought  to  be.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of  art  to 
improve  upon  her  teaching,  and  to  surpass  nature  in  matters 
of  taste.  Take  the  theme  of  our  praise,  the  foxhound,  by 
no  means  a  child  of  nature,  what  has  she  ever  done  to  equal 
this  work  of  art,  gained  by  generations  vxpon  generations  of 
careful,  thoughtful,  and  tasteful  breeding  from  the  common 
dog  of  nature's  workshop  1 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  history  of  the  foxhound 
fi'om  the  beginning,  through  his  many  and  various  changes, 
to  tell  of  a  Puppy  Show ;  but  the  solemn  conclave  of 
Worldly  Wisemen  which  goes  by  that  name — a  name  not, 
indeed,  correct,  but  a  sort  of  technical  term — has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  foxhound  cult,  as  will  presently  be 
seen. 
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The  sire  and  dam  of  a  foxhound  are  selected  with  the 
care  and  with  the  minute  obsei  vation  of  special  qualities 
which  the  English  squii'e  has  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
breeding  of  the  wonderful  animals  that  he,  and  he  alone  it 
would  appear,  has  set  befoi-e  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
world.  When  the  foxhound  is  born  he  is  called  a  whelp, 
and  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  dam  until  he  is  about 
two  months  old.  At  this  age  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
puppy,  is  named  with  a  name  that  should  begin  with  the 
same  letter  with  which  the  name  of  his  sire  or  dam  begins, 
to  call  to  memory  the  parent  for  whose  pai  ticular  excellence 
he  or  she  was  selected,  and  he  is  sent  out.  It  is  well  to 
explain  kennel  terms,  for  they  may  not  be  known  to  some, 
who  nevei'theless  like  to  hear  about  a  puppy  show.  When 
a  foxhound  puppy  is  sent  out  a  kind  friend  of  the  hunt 
takes  cliarge  of  him  and  walks  him.  He  is  sent  out  to 
walk.  When  a  puppy  is  sent  out  to  walk  he  does  not 
go  ■with  a  nurseiy-maid  to  the  Park,  but  he  goes  from 
the  kennels  to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  he  is  well 
fed,  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  is  allowed  full  liberty  to 
play  any  pranks  he  pleases.  It  is  well  that  two  puppies 
should  be  sent  out  together  to  play  with  one  another, 
as  they  are  not  so  apt,  in  that  case,  to  pull  everything 
to  pieces  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  including  a  few 
chickens  and  other  small  deer,  by  way  of  amusement. 
Their  gambols  and  their  frolics  are  quite  delightful,  and  if 
they  pull  up  a  rose  or  two  in  your  garden,  or  find  their  way  to 
your  dressing- room  and  tear  your  sponge  to  pieces,  or  when 
wet  and  weary  lie  on  your  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  it  is 
light  to  remember  that  they  are  foxhounds,  to  be  future 
members  of  a.  famous  pack,  and  are,  by  virtue  of  the  cult, 
as  sacred  beasts  as  any  Brahmin  bull  ever  was.  The  fox- 
hound is  usually  whelped,  to  use  the  proper  term,  from 
Febi'uaiy  to  May — that  is,  during  the  fii'st  four  spring 
months.  He  is  sent  out  when  two  months  old,  and  he  is 
sent  in — returned  to  the  kennels — about  the  February 
following,  when  he  is  eight  to  twelve  months  old.  From 
some  kennels  sixty  couples  of  puppies,  or  so,  may  be  sent 
out  each  year  to  theii'  walks.  They  are  subject  to  diseases 
that  are  often  fatal — the  yellows,  a  sort  of  jaundice,  and  the 
distemper — and  of  the  sixty  couples  no  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  couples  may  be  sent  in.  Then  comes  the  puppy 
show. 

The  usual  season  for  puppy  shows,  which  is  a  feast  in 
every  kennel,  is  the  time  between  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season  in  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  the  cub-hunting 
season  in  the  autumn,  when  the  pack  must  be  made  up 
ready  for  the  field.  Drafts  and  entries  must  be  made  into 
and  out  of  the  pack  for  the  coming  season,  on  the  joint 
judgment  of  the  master  and  the  huntsman  ;  drafts  from  the 
old  pack  l  eplaced  by  entries  of  young  hounds,  according  to 
the  known  faults  of  the  one  and  the  expected  merits  of  the 
other.  Drafts  and  entries  are  kennel  terms  that  hardly 
require  explanation. 

The  puppies  when  they  are  .sent  in  are  no  longer  puppies, 
and  are,  properly  speaking,  young  hounds,  with  none  of  the 
puppy  character  about  them.    They  are  then  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men  to  be  found,  who  may  be, 
for  example,  a  well-known  authority  on  hounds  and  hunt- 
ing, a  very  wily  old  huntsman,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  a 
master  of  hounds  fiom  a  distant  pack,  that  there  may 
always  be  two  to  one  when  doubts  arise.    The  master 
and  huntsman  of  the  pack  in  question  have  not  a  word 
to   say,   and   stand   aloof,  for  the    hounds    are  to  be 
judged  ^vithout  prejudice.    They  can  only  be  judged  at  a 
puppy  show  in  the  matter  of  their  make  and  shape, 
which  ai'e  of  the  greatest  imjsortance  ;  their  noses,  their 
tongues,  the  pace  they  can  cairy  on  in  a  chase,  and  their 
hunting  quarrels  in  general  come  to  be  judged  by  the 
master  and  huntsman  afterwards.    Neither  do  the  judges 
take  notice  of  colour.    If  a  master  has  a  fancy  for  colour, 
as  modern  mastei's  all  have,  many  and  many  a  good  whelp 
is  drafted  for  his  colour,  and  this  fancy  costs  the  pack  ex- 
cellent hounds.    Uniformity  of  colour  looks  well ;  and  when 
the  chosen  coloui'  is  the  Bel  voir  tan — now  the  fashion — 
nothing  can  well  be  handsomer.    As  the  mastei',  huntsman, 
and   servants    know   all  the  hounds,   however  uniform 
their  colour,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  the  field  in 
general  not  knowing  them,  as  they  cannot  then  talk  non- 
sense on  the  merits  of  j^articular  hounds.    Taking  the  pack 
as  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  some  other  advantages,  perhaps 
the  taste  for  colour,  though  it  costs  a  good  deal,  may  be 
pronounced  right.    The  judges  have  the  young  hounds 
brought  before  them — a  couple  or  so  at  a  time — the  dogs 


(that  term  being  only  used  to  denote  sex)  finst,  and  the- 
bitches  afterwards  ;  or  they  may  prefer  the  bitches  first,  as- 
the  dogs  are  larger,  and  may  put  the  bitches  in  the  shade. 
They  take  infinite  trouble  in  judging  the  hounds  a»  a- 
whole,  and  in  awarding  six  prizes -three  to  the- 
dogs,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  three  to  the  bitches.. 
The  prizes  go  to  those  who  have  walked  the  pnppies,  and- 
though  the  amount  is  small — quite  enough,  however,  to- 
reward  a  careful  servant — there  is  great  rivalry  and  pride 
in  winning  a  prize  for  such  a  favourite  as  the  puppy  has- 
been.  Good  feeding  and  good  management  have  much  to  do- 
with  the  good  growth  of  all  young  things,  and  the  prize.?^ 
are  an  inducement  for  rivalry  in  such  matters.  But  when, 
the  huntsman  sends  the  puppies  out  he  can  make  a  shrewd' 
guess  as  to  which  will  make  the  finest  hounds  when  sent  in,, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  favour  those  who  walk  them  the- 
best,  and  have  for  that  reason  a  double  advantage. 

The  points  of  a  foxhound  need  not  be  given  here ;  are- 
they  not  written  in  every  book  that  ever  was  published  on 
hunting  1  And  yet,  with  all  the  book-learning,  good  judges- 
of  hounds  are  rare. 

The  puppy  show,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  great  foxhound  cult.  Generations  on 
generations  of  hounds  have  passed  through  the  solemn 
oi'deal  of  a  trial  of  their  merits  in  form  and  sym- 
metry l)y  picked  judges.  And  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration the  best  have  been  bred  from  the  best,  reach- 
ing as  near  to  perfection  as  possible  in  such  a  world 
as  this.  So  imjjortant  is  form,  which  includes  all  the 
details  known  as  the  points  in  a  hound,  that  no  master- 
would  enter  a  shapeless  hound  or  keep  him  in  his  pack^ 
however  good  a  hunter  he  may  be.  In  fact,  an  ill- 
shaped  hound  cannot  go  the  pace,  or  stay  a  distance,  and 
cannot  enter  a  pack  of  fiime.  It  needs  no  effort  of  the- 
imagination  to  see  that  in  a  liundi-ed  years,  which  may 
include  twenty-five  to  thirty  generations,  about  the  time 
that  the  modei-n  foxhound  has  been  bred  from  ancestors  of 
a  more  ancient  type,  careful  and  studied  selection  has  given 
us  a  very  beautiful  animal  indeed.  The  foxhound  has  been 
bred  for  his  beauty  in  form  and  colour ;  also  for  his- 
sagacity,  his  nose,  his  tongue,  his  strength,  and  his  fleetness. 
And  at  a  puppy  show  he  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pride  and" 
perfection  of  young  maturity,  with  all  the  bloom,  bright- 
ness, and  gaiety  of  youth ;  for  he  is,  in  truth,  no  longer 
a  puppy,  but  a  hound.  He  may  not  as  yet  have  been 
rounded.  His  long,  flowing,  handsome  ears,  which  so  well 
set  off  his  fine  head  and  his  dai-k  soft-looking  eyes,  have  not 
been  cut  shorter  and  round  with  an  instrument  made  for 
the  purpose,  to  save  them  from  being  torn  in  the  chase  by- 
briars  and  thorns.  Some  packs  of  hounds  are  now  spared 
this  infliction.  A  ragged  and  torn  ear  in  an  old  hound  doea 
not  look  well,  but  if  in  modern  hunting  the  risk  of  such, 
injuries  are  lessened,  the  hound  will  look  all  the  better  in., 
his  own  natural  ears. 

Puppy  shows  are  held  at  the  kennels,  and  besides  the- 
judges,  the  wise  and  learned  are  bid,  who  assemble,  judge- 
the  judges  and  their  judgments,  and  in  select  conclave  take 
note  of  what  puppies  have  answered  to  their  breeding,  and' 
draw  conclusions  as  to  what  sort  of  pack  the  next  season 
will  bring  forth  in  the  field.  These,  though  they  be  of  the 
select,  are  not  consulted  in  the  judging,  nor  in  the  entering; 
and  drafting  to  make  the  pack,  which,  after  all,  is  the^ 
exclusive  concern  of  the  master  and  huntsman ;  but  as  they 
say  nothing  they  think  the  more,  and  it  is  a  day  of 
thorough  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to  svich  as  they. 

Other  puppy  shows  are  more  festive,  and  sometimes- 
they  assume  the  proportions  of  a  fete  of  a  very  gay  nature.- 
Imagine,  for  instance,  a  lawTi-tennis  ground  near  the  man- 
sion of  the  master,  and  not  far  from  the  kennels.  The  whole 
hunt  with  their  wives  and  daughters  are  bidden  to  the  feasfr 
of  reason  and  otherwise.  The  place  is  beautiful,  the  groimdi 
railed  ofl",  with  a  low  platform  in  the  middle  for  the  judges,, 
and  for  the  hounds  under  judgment  and  measiu'ement.  The 
young  hounds  in  all  their  gloiy  are  paraded  by  their  intimate 
friends  who  had  walked  them.  The  young  heir  of  the  house,  a 
four-year-old  inflmt  Hercules,  is  entrusted  with  a  good- 
natured  young  hound,  parading  ^\ith.  the  rest  in.  great 
triumph.  To  the  mind  of  a  happy  person  endowed!  with, 
the  gifts  of  a  devotee  of  the  foxliound  cult,  nothing  eould 
be  more  enchanting  or  inspiring  than  this  not  imaginary 
festival.  Luncheon  and  champagne  might  be  found  hard 
by,  somewhere  in  the  mansion ;  but  puppy  shows  being,  as- 
described,  very  solemn  things  in  themselves,  such  vanities, 
may  be  mentioned  only  to  be  despised. 
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Praise  be  to  that  beautiful  creature  the  foxhound.  He  is 
caviare  to  the  general.  But  to  know  him  is  to  know  the 
most  charming  of  companions,  loving,  intellectual,  gay,  and 
comely. 


CONCERT  RECORD. 

Tf/'EDN'ESDAY.  June  ist.—lt  is  pleasant  to  be  alile  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Cowen  on  the  very  high  standard  of 
excellence  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  orchestral  per- 
formances at  the  Sixth  Philharmonic  Concert.  The  tone  of  the 
band  is  alwaj's  fine  ;  but  on  this  occasion  theiife^iric/esOvei'ture 
and  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony  were  played  with  a 
delicacy  and  finish  which  are  entitled  to  high  praise.  Ex- 
cept that  the  andante  of  the  latter  work  was  taken  rather 
too  slowly,  there  was  nothing  to  criticize  in  either  pei'forni- 
ance.  A  very  fine  rendering  by  Mr.  Lamond  of  the  solo 
part  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  was  another 
feature  of  interest.  The  young  Scotch  pianist  played  all 
the  woik  well,  and  in  the  romantic  andante  showed  that 
he  has  real  poetic  feeling.  Herr  Hugo  Becker,  an  admir- 
able violoncellist,  gave  a  brilliant  pei-formance  of  two  move- 
ments of  a  Concei-to  by  Piaff,  which  was  quite  vuiworthy 
-of  such  fine  playing,  and  Miss  Macintyre  displayed  her 
Jjeautiful  voice  to  advantage  in  scenas  from  Aula  and 
Robert  le  Diahle. 

Thursday,  2nd. — The  programme  of  M.  Emile  Sauret's 
^Second  Piecital,  though  much  too  long,  contained  several 
interesting  features.  The  concert-giver's  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  was  an  admirable  piece  of 
finished  technique.  He  was  also  heard  in  a  Sonata  of 
Beethoven's,  in  Spohr's  Gesangscene,  and  in  three  graceful 
pieces  of  his  own.  In  the  Sonata  he  was  joined  by  Mile. 
'Clotilde  Ivleeberg — one  of  the  most  charming  pianists  before 
the  public — who  was  encoi'ed  after  playing  solos  by  Schubert, 
Bizet,  and  Godai'd,  when  she  gave  a  graceftd  "  Passepied  " 
by  Leo  Delibes.  Two  baritones — Mr.  F.  Lichtenstein,  who 
has  a  curiously  unmusical  voice,  and  Herr  Hugo  Heinz, 
a  typical  German  singer  with  a  powerful  oigan — were 

heard  in  songs  by  Mozart  and  Wagner.  At  Steinway 

Hall  Ml-.  Lawrence  Kellie  gave  his  second  Vocal  Recital. 

Saturday,  4th. — The  programme  of  the  second  Ricliter 
Conceit  was  absolutely  devoid  of  novelty,  consisting  entirely 
•of  familiar  extracts  from  Wagner's  Nihelungen  and  Meister- 
singer,  with  the  same  composer's  Faust  and  Rienzi  Pre- 
ludes. That  they  were  all  played  to  perfection  need  hardly 
foe  stated,  since  the  band  was  under  Dr.  Richter's  conduc- 
torship.  Though  every  number  in  the  programme  had 
been  often  heard  before,  they  seemed  to  receive  fresh  life 
from  the  spirit  which  the  Viennese  conductor  infuses  into 
his  orchestra.  The  vocal  numbers  wei'e  sung  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Black,  who  has  hardly  enough  declamatory  power 
to  do  Wagner's  music  full  justice. 

Tuesday,  ^th. — That  once  fiishionable  instrument,  the 
harp,  is  so  seldom  heard  out  of  orchestras  now,  that  the 
recital  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  by  Mme.  Paulina  da  Veiga 
■was  almost  a  new  experience  to  concert- goers.  Mme.  de 
Veiga.  is  an  admii-able  executant,  and  plays  with  brilliancy, 
dehcaey,  and  finish.  Her  programme  was  entirely  selected 
from  the  works  of  Felix  Godefroid,  a  composer  who,  with 
Parish  Alvars  and  Labai're,  was  known  in  London  many 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  first  harpists  of  the  day.  His  music 
is  graceful,  but  rather  old-fashioned,  and  so  large  a  dose  of 
it  proved  decidedly  monotonous.  Some  relief  was  afibrded 
by  the  singing  of  Seiiorita  de  Cardenas,  a  light  soprano, 

who  has  been  well  taught.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Robert 

Kennedy,  a  clever  lecturer  and  vocalist,  gave  his  entertain- 
ment of  Scotch  songs  and  stories  at  Steinway  Hall.  Mr. 
Kennedy  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  dry  humour, 
and  sings  with  a  directness  which  went  to  the  heart  of  his 
■audience. 

The  report  of  the  English  Committee  of  the  Vienna 
International  Exhibition  of  Music  and  the  Drama  has  just 
'been  issued,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Great 
Britain's  not  being  properly  represented  at  this  very  in- 
■teresting  show.  The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was 
the  want  of  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  transport,  insurance,  &c. ;  but,  thanks  to  the  energy  of 
'the  Puke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  representative  committee 
gathered  together  under  his  presidency,  a  sufficient  sum 
has  been  subscribed  privately  to  enable  a  collection,  which 
ifl  ^valued  at  nearly  30,000/.,  being  despatched  to  Vienna. 
The 'Objects  displayed  are  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  j 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  heads  the  list  of  exhibitors,  sending 
portraits  of  Handel  and  Garrick,  fine  harpsichords,  and 
rare  autographs  and  printed  books  from  the  library  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  contributes 
a  collection  of  rare  violins ;  and  such  well-known  collectors 
as  Messrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  G.  B.  Davy,  W.  H.  Cummings, 
F.  Moscheles,  Donaldson,  and  many  others,  have  responded 
with  great  liberality  to  the  committee's  appeal  for  loans. 


ITALIAN  FENCING. 

BY  a  curious  coincidence,  there  have  recently  and 
almost  simultaneously  appeared  in  London  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art  of  fencing  as  it  is  taught  both  in  the 
Italian  navy  and  in  the  army.  Cavaliei-e  Pini,  though  not 
officially  received,  was  with  us  some  ten  days,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  M.  Bourgeois's  School  of  Arms,  near 
Langham  Place ;  he  was  unfortunately  seen  but  once  in 
public,  at  an  assault  of  arms  given  in  his  honour  by  M. 
Bourgeois  himself;  while  during  the  following  few  days  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Military  Tournament  produced, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Masaniello  Parise, 
a  quartet  of  the  most  highly  trained  of  his  military  in- 
structors. One  of  our  official  representatives  of  the  art,  we 
imderstand,  recently  delivered  himself  of  the  statement  that 
Pini's  is  "  the  new  system,"  and  to  that  gentleman  it 
doubtless  is  new.  The  school,  however,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  was  explained  and  exemplified  by 
Signer  Parise  assisted  by  Sergeant-Major  Greco,  and  its 
details  ^vill  be  found  in  his  Trattato  di  Scherma,  the 
second  edition  of  which,  published  in  Rome  in  1884,  lies 
before  us.  It  is  known  in  Italy  as  la  scuola  mista,  be- 
cause a  certain  amount  of  useful  matter  to  be  found  in  it 
has  been  adapted  fi'om  the  French  system  ;  and  the  address 
delivered  by  Signor  Parise  drew  a  comparison,  not  between 
the  French  school  and  the  Italian,  l^ut  between  the  scuola 
mista  and  the  older  Neapolitan  method.  Certain  move- 
ments, which  should  be  classed  rather  among  the  eccen- 
ti  icities  of  the  fencing-room  than  as  parts  of  an  educational 
system,  were  also  demonstrated,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  the  attack  on  the  advance  {en  marchant),  which 
consists  in  preceding  the  lunge,  when  out  of  distance,  by 
one  or  more  rapid  steps,  effected  by  drawing  forward 
the  left  foot  before  moving  the  right ;  and  the  Italian 
masters  whom  we  saw  have  certainly  cultivated  it  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  also  one  of  Signor 
Pini's  favourite  tours  de  force,  and  if  employed  by  a 
highly-trained  swordsman  against  one  considei'ably  his  in- 
fei'ior  is  pretty  certain  to  succeed,  though  in  such  case 
the  highly-trained  one  might  well  achieve  his  victory  in 
a  more  seemly  fashion  ;  but  it  has  seiious  drawbacks,  for 
even  when  used  by  a  master  endowed  with  the  great 
agility  of  Pini  himself,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  vicious  rush,  terminating  in  a  corps  a  corjis,  from 
which  the  combatants  have  to  extricate  themselves  in  a 
manner  pleasing  neither  to  them  nor  to  their  audience. 
This  actually  happened,  and  not  once  only,  in  the  assaults 
which  Signor  Pini  made  with  M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  Lebailly, 
and  from  the  Paris  "  Illustration "  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  encounter  between  Signor  Pini  and 
M.  Rue.  The  "  inquartata,"  another  trick  which  might 
be  useful  in  avoiding  a  rush — and,  indeed,  we  have  seen  it 
so  employed  with  success — is  nothing  more  than  that  half- 
volte  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted  since  the  days 
of  Wernesson  de  Liancour,  but  which  has  long  been  disused 
by  the  Fi'ench  mastei's  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
result. 

The  stopthrust  also,  performed,  as  it  is,  by  sliding  the 
left  foot  back  until  the  attitude  of  the  lunge  is  reached,  is 
no  new  thing;  it  occurs  in  Angelo's  great  work  of  1763, 
and  Angelo  was  himself  an  Italian. 

The  four  positions  of  the  hand  and  the  pari-ies  are  dis- 
tinctly the  descendants  of  those  of  the  old  rapier-play  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whence  they  have  passed  into  the 
sc2(ola  mista  through  the  Neapolitan  system ;  while  the 
"spada,"  the  duelling  sword  of  the  Italians,  now  but  seldom 
resorted  to,  is  absolutely  a  weapon  of  that  type. 

Italian  fencers  in  general,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
have  two  very  distinct  faults ;  the  first,  in  their  attack,  in 
which  their  hits  are  too  often  plaques — tliat  is  to  say,  given 
more  with  the  flat  of  the  blade  than  with  the  point,  where 
I  the  Frenchman's  are  straight  and  fiimly  planted  thrusts — 
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and  the  second,  in  their  defence,  in  which  they  are  too  much 
given  to  jumping  back,  instead  of  standing  firm  and  parry- 
ing, as  do  the  French  ;  it  is  certainly  better  to  parry  with 
one's  heels  than  with  one's  skin,  but  to  do  so  with  one's 
sword  is  better  than  either. 

From  what  we  have  seen  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
of  the  two  great  schools,  the  French  and  the  Italian,  we 
infinitely  pi-efer  the  former ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
eccentricities  of  the  latter  will  not  find  adoption  in  our 
English  fencing-rooms. 

Signor  Parise  afterwards  explained  in  a  similar  manner 
his  method  of  sabre-play,  and  here  he  again  drew  a 
comparison,  not  between  the  Italian  systems  and  those 
followed  in  other  countries,  but  between  his  own  and  the 
rival  school  of  Radaelli,  which  precedes  its  cuts  with 
a  sweeping  circular  movement  of  the  blade  effected  by 
the  elbow.  This  is  certainly  wrong,  as  it  exposes  both 
body  and  ai-m  in  a  very  dangerous  manner.  Parise 
instead  follows  the  cut  with  a  "circular  swing,"  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  making  it  a  drawing  one,  and  the  elite 
of  the  French  sabrists  do  exactly  the  same.  The  Italian 
sabre-play,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  adopted 
blindly,  for  it  has  its  weak  points  ;  no  cuts  or  thrusts  are 
allowed  below  the  waist,  the  legs  being  disregarded  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  were  wooden  ones.  What  is  required  is  a 
judicious  blend  of  the  Italian  and  the  English  systems. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  Italians  did  not 
cross  blades  with  any  Englishmen,  save  for  a  short  time 
at  the  London  Fencing  Club,  where  their  opponents  were, 
of  course,  amateurs ;  but  this  was  a  purely  private  seance, 
which  natui'ally  we  aie  not  in  a  position  to  discuss.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  had  some  of  our  principal 
military  instructors  been  pitted  against  them.  Our  men 
might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  either  giving  a  lesson 
or  getting  one, and  the  public  might  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  learning  something  as  well. 


THE  WEATHER. 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  over  us  and  has  brought  no 
recurrence  of  the  sensational  outburst  of  heat  which 
we  noticed  in  our  last ;  in  fact,  the  holiday-makers  have  had 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  an  exceptionally  agi'eeable 
Whitsuntide,  so  far  as  its  weather  was  concerned.  On 
Thursday,  June  2,  a  sudden  small  depression  made  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  south-westward,  and  advanced  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  producing  some  slight  gales  and  a  rainfall  of 
nearly  an  inch  along  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Coik 
up  to  Donaghadee.  The  system  moved  northwards,  and  by 
Friday  morning  lay  with  its  centime  over  the  Shetlands, 
while  a.  full  inch  of  rain  had  been  collected  at  Stornoway. 
Since  that  day  we  have  been  visited  by  no  disturbances  of 
consequence,  though  a  few  tliundei'storms  have  been  re- 
ported, especially  on  Sunday  last,  and  over  the  south-east 
and  east  of  England,  but  they  were  not  accompanied  by 
general,  or  even  heavy,  rain.  Since  Sunday  an  anti- 
cyclone has  gradually  come  over  us  from  the  westward, 
with  a  consequent  stoppage  of  the  much-wished-for 
rain.  Temj^erature  has  been  decidedly  lower  than  in 
the  previous  week.  No  theimometers  in  these  islands, 
and  but  few  on  the  Continent,  have  recorded  80°  on 
any  day,  while  last  week  we  had  95°  registered.  The 
highest  at  any  of  our  stations  has  been  78°  at  Nairn,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  7  and  8,  and  at  Leith  on 
the  latter  day ;  a  few  other  Northern  stations  have  also 
recorded  readings  above  70°.  In  the  south  of  England 
75°  has  been  the  highest  entry;  while  at  Yarmouth,  on 
Tuesday,  under  the  influence  of  an  east  wind,  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  rise  above  53°.  The  prospects  of  hay,  in 
England  at  least,  seem  very  poor ;  some  districts  have 
received  not  more  than  half  of  their  due  of  rain  for  this 
year,  and  if  rain  should  come  now,  it  would  efiectually 
interfere  with  the  making  of  whatever  crop  liius  succeeded 
in  growing.  The  actual  figures  up  to  the  end  of  May  are 
that  England  south  and  south-west  ai'e  each  about  5  in. 
behind  their  proper  quota  for  the  five  months ;  while  the 
north-west  of  England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  Scotland  have  neaily  made  up  their  respective  amounts. 

The  district  most  highly  fiivoured  with  sunshine  last 
week  has  been  the  east  of  England.    Hillington,  Norfolk, 


came  first,  with  73  per  cent,  of  total  duration  ;  then  Gel- 
deston,  in  the  same  county,  with  68,  After  them  came 
St.  Leonards  with  62,  Cambridge  with  61,  while  60  was 
attained  by  Margate,  Eastbourne,  and  Guei-nsey. 


RACING. 

PERHAPS  a  few  words  on  the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  the  victory  of  such  an  out- 
sider as  Lord  Bradford's  Sir  Hugo  in  the  Derby  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  yet  forgotten,  by  the  generality  of  backers j. 
who  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that,  when  manifestly  unfit,, 
he  ran  very  well  indeed  in  the  Two  Thousand ;  still  we  must 
admit  that  we  did  not  anticipate  his  success.  La  Fleche 
ran  as  if  she  were  stale,  and  it  was  a  game  and  meritorious 
performance  on  her  part  to  win  the  Oaks  on  the  last  dajr 
from  her  old  opponent,  The  Smew,  whom  she  had  easily 
beaten  in  the  One  Thousand  Guineas.  It  was  a  desperately 
near  thing,  however,  as  she  only  got  home  by  the  shortest 
of  heads.  The  Woodcote  Stakes  for  two-year- olds  should 
have  furnished  a  most  interesting  race.  If  it  had  been  on  a 
straight  course,  such  as  Newmarket,  it  probably  would  have 
done  so ;  but  the  beautiful  Bird  of  Passage  was  ridden  most 
erratically,  destroying  thereby  her  own  chance  of  winning, 
and  cutting  into  Lord  Calthorpe's  fine  colt  Buckingham  so 
badly  that  he  will  probably  I'equire  a  rest  of  some  duration 
to  get  over  his  accident.  Bird  of  Passage,  to  our  mind,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fillies  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  if  Kilwai-lin's  stock  are  cast  in  her  moidd,  we 
may  I'eckon  that  handsome  horse  as  a  success  at  the  stud. 
W^e  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  Sir  Hugo  was  bred  by 
Lord  Biadford  by  Wisdom  out  of  Manoeuvre  by  Lord 
Clifden  out  of  Quick  March  by  Rataplan.  Manoeuvre  ran 
third  in  the  St.  Leger.  Sir  Hugo  is  very  much  inbred  to 
Pocahontas  tln'ough  her  sons  Rataplan  and  StockweU.  The 
success  of  Wisdom  as  a  sire  has  been  exti-aordinary,  as  he 
never  won  a  race  himself;  anol  the  achievement  of  hi» 
handsome  son  Chesterfield  on  Monday  at  Kempton  in  the 
Empress  Piize  was  almost  as  great  a  surprise  as  Sir 
Hugo's  Derby  victory.  The  Wisdoms  seem  to  train  on  and 
to  acquii'e  stamina  with  age,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  Thessalian,  whom  we  fancied  much  for  the  Derby^ 
does  not  win  a  good  race  before  the  season  is  over.  So 
much  for  Epsom  and  Kempton  ;  the  other  races  calling  for 
no  comment.  Next  week  we  have  the  greatest  anol  most 
fashionable  meeting  of  the  year — we  might  say  in  the 
worlol — but  Ascot  will  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  glories  this- 
time,  owing  to  the  sad  grief  that  our  Royal  Family  was 
plunged  into  l)y  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  We 
shall  miss  the  stately  procession  and  the  presence  of 
Royalty. 

On  the  fiist  day  the  entries  for  the  Tiial  Stakes  and 
Gold  Vase  have  yet  to  be  maole  public,  but  the  entries  for 
the  Stakes  have  been  before  us  for  some  time,  though  th® 
accei^tances  are  unknown  to  us  as  we  write.  Still,  we  must 
make  a  plunge,  and  shall  elect  to  be  represented  by  a 
moderate  horse — Harfleur — an  animal  that  ran  very  well 
in  the  Chester  Cup,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  parti- 
culai-ly  sanguine  in  our  prognostication.  But  these  lightly 
weighted  old  horses  olo  very  often  win  the  Ascot  Stakes. 
The  Thiity-eighth  Triennial  Stakes  for  four-year-olds,  with 
its  forty-three  subscribers,  only  shows  us  how  short-lived  a 
career  the  modem  racehorse  has,  for  one  could  almost  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  animals  that  are  in  training. 
If  Oi'vieto  is  in  any  form  he  should  win  very  easily,  Adieu 
and  Derelict  seeming  the  most  likely  of  the  remainder  to 
fight  for  the  percentages  for  the  second  and  third.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  if  Sir  Hugo  were  to  start  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Stakes  with  his  9  lbs.  penalty  for  winning 
the  Dei-by,  and  we  almost  think  he  would  do  so  with  success, 
as  the  much-vaunted  Llanthony,  with  his  maiden  allowance 
of  7  lbs.,  looked  like  and  ran  a  moderate  horse  in  the 
Derby  ;  and  of  the  penalized  ones.  The  Lover  seems  to  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  anything  else,  and  he  and  Ciu-io  wiil 
be  able  to  fight  out  anothei-  battle.  Curio  certainly  de- 
feated Sir  Hugo  in  the  Two  Thousand,  but  the  latter  came 
on  so  much  in  condition  by  Epsom  that  we  think  he  will 
olefeat  this  colt  and  all  othei's. 

The  Thirty- fifth  Ascot  Biennial  may  give  us  another 
peep  at  Colonel  North's  nice  colt.  Royal  Harry,  in  wliich 
case  we  think  he  will  secure  the  race  ;  and  the  Coventry 
Stakes  will  probably  bring  out  a  large  field,  and  possibly 
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some  exceptionally  good  two-year-olds  ;  but  it  will  take  an 
out-of-the-way  good  one  to  beat  "  Mr.  Jersey's  "  Milford. 

On  Wednesday  the  Royal  Hunt  Oup  will  be,  as  usual, 
the  attraction  for  the  day — indeed,  many  people  consider 
this  the  prettiest  race  of  the  whole  year.  It  would  be  very 
curious  if,  after  the  blunder  Messrs.  Weatherby's  people 
made  in  piiblishing  Cuttlestone's  weight  at  7  st.  8  lbs., 
instead  of  8  st.,  he  were  to  win ;  but  many  things  are  more 
unlikely,  and  now  that  Tom  Wadlow  and  Lord  Bradford 
are  in  form  he  is  sure  to  run  well.  As  usual,  there  will  be 
some  mysterious  tips  ;  and  probably  a  large  field  will  face 
the  starter.  To  pick  out  the  winner  is  no  easy  task  ;  but 
when  we  see  Euchd  and  Himtingdon  at  8  st.  7  lbs.  each,  and 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  Prioce  of  Wales's  Nursery 
Plate  at  Doncaster,  last  September,  over  one  mile,  the  result 
was  Huntingdon  first  (7  st.  8  lbs.),  First  Flight  second 
(7  St.  6  lbs.),  Euclid  third  (7  st.  10  lbs.),  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  a  length  between  second  and  third,  it 
strikes  us  that  First  Flight,  with  only  6  st.  10  lbs.  in  the 
Hunt  Cup,  must  be  possessed  of  a  great  chance— that  is, 
if  she  can  reproduce  any  resemblance  of  her  Doncaster 
form.  The  rich  Coronation  Stakes  should  be  won  by  La 
Fleche  if  she  goes  to  the  post.  Mr.  J.  B.  Leigh's  slashing 
filly  Flyaway  may  start  for  this  event ;  but  we  think  that, 
if  she  returns  to  her  form,  it  will  probably  not  be  before  the 
autumn. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Ascot  Biennial,  over  the  Old  Mile, 
reads  good  for  Curio,  who  should  on  the  Two  Thousand 
running  hold  Scarborough  safe,  imless  Piince  Soltykoff 
should  keep  his  colt  to  run  in  the  richer  Ascot  Derby  the 
same  day,  in  which  case  Scarborough  might  beat  what  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  moderate  opposition.  For  the  Ascot  Derby 
Rueil  ran  so  moderately  at  Epsom,  when  supported  by  his 
owner  for  an  immense  stake,  that  we  can  hardly  look  for 
his  success,  and  Llanthony,  whom  the  British  public  pro- 
bably backed  for  the  Derby  because  he  was  a  son  of  Ormonde, 
will  have  to  improve  upon  liis  form  to  win  even  with  a 
7  lbs.  maiden  allowance,  greatly  though  an  allowance  does 
tell  up  the  heart-breaking  Ascot  hill.  We  should  prefer 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Platoon  to  Llanthony  ;  but,  if  Curio 
is  kept  for  this  race,  we  expect  to  see  him  win  it.  Arabian 
must  have  a  great  chance  for  the  Fortieth  Triennial,  which, 
with  its  fine  entry  of  seventy- four,  should  bring  forth  a  good 
field. 

On  Thursday  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes,  without 
penalties  for  winners,  but  with  a  7  lbs.  allowance  for  maidens, 
would  be  a  most  interesting  race  if  Sir  Hugo  and  St.  Angelo 
came  fit  to  the  post ;  for  at  a  mile  St.  Angelo  sliowed 
great  speed  in  the  Derby,  but  Sir  Hugo  is,  we  think,  the 
honester  runner  of  the  two,  and  possibly  quite  as  speedy  as 
Mr.  Milner's  somewhat  erratic  colt,  so  we  shall  with  some 
confidence  predict  the  victoiy  of  Lord  Bradford's  sturdy 
Derby  winner. 

The  Twenty-ninth  New  Biennial  Stakes  for  three- 
and  four-year-olds.  Old  Mile,  looks  pretty  well  at  the 
mercy  of  M.  E.  Blanc,  with  whichever  lie  chooses — 
Gouverneur  or  Reverend — to  lepresent  him.  The  Rous 
Memorial  has  many  a  time  given  us  a  most  interesting 
contest,  and  on  this  occasion  Avill  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  shall  expect  to  see  Mr.  Houldsworth  make  a  big 
bid  for  it  with  Orvieto  or  Dunure,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  McCalmont  owns  a  stei'ling  good  miler  in  the 
slashing  Suspender,  who  has  won  the  only  two  luces  he  has 
taken  part  in,  like  a  good  horse. 

For  the  Thirtieth  New  Biennial  for  two-  and  three-year- 
olds,  T.Y.C.,  we  shall  stand  Mr.  Rose's  beautiful  filly, 
Lorette,  who  has  shown  herself  to  be  in  form  this  season, 
whilst  the  New  Stakes  is  dependent  on  previous  running, 
as  winners  are  penahzed,  but  should  Milfoi'd  be  kept  for 
this  race,  we  should  fancy  his  chance. 

The  Gold  Cup  is  one  of  the  most  coveted  prizes  of  the 
whole  racing  season,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  good  field  in 
point  of  quality  come  to  the  post  for  it.  Reverend,  Comedy, 
Gonsalvo,  Queen's  Birthday,  Buccaneer,  and  Blue  Green, 
amongst  others,  may  compete,  and  though  Buccaneer's  form 
has  been  so  good  this  year  as  to  cause  most  people  to  fancy 
this  race  almost  a  certainty  for  him,  we  think  that  if 
that  grand  mare  Comedy  is  brought  to  the  post  in  the 
same  form  she  was  in  at  the  Newmai'ket  Houghton 
Meeting,  she  will  take  an  immense  amount  of  beating, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  predict  her  success.  The 
All-Aged  Stakes,  with  its  penalties  and  allowances,  is 
almost  a  handicap  ;  but  if  Ich  Dien  is  half  as  good  a  horse 
as.  his  owner  thought,  he  might  have  a  chance  with  his 


maiden  allowance.  The  Wokingham  Stakes  weights  are  out 
in  this  week's  Calendar,  and  this  popular  short-distance 
scramble  will,  as  usual,  bring  out  a  big  field,  and  backers 
will  be  lucky  if  they  can  pick  the  winner;  but  the 
most  interesting  race  almost  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
Hardwicke  Stakes,  which  produced  the  ever-memorable 
and  oft-quoted  contest  between  Ormonde,  Minting, 
and  Bendigo — the  race  of  the  century,  as  we  ventiu-e 
to  think — but  we  shall  have  no  such  celebrities  on 
this  occasion.  As  St.  Damien  escapes  a  penalty,  he  should 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  this  rich  stake,  as  he 
was  unlucky  in  the  Derby,  and  we  think  he  is  a  better 
horse  than  his  running  on  that  day  showed  him  to  be. 
The  Alexandra  Plate — three  miles — will  of  course  only 
produce  a  small  field.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if 
Gonsalvo,  Queen's  Birthday,  and  Blue  Green  were  to  come 
to  the  post ;  but  we  should  stand  Gonsalvo,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  real  stayer  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Manchester  began  in  the  most  magnificent  summer 
weather,  and  that  useful  mare  Alice  won  the  Salford 
Borough  Handicap  with  the  greatest  ease,  though  excuses 
must  be  made  for  Woi'kington,  who  got  badly  away,  which, 
on  a  course  like  Manchester,  means  a  great  deal.  The 
diminutive  Mrs.  Butterwick  continued  her  victorious  career 
in  the  Hartington  Plate.  St.  Simon  seems  quite  undefeated 
with  his  fillies. 


THE  THEATRES. 

I WONDER  whether  it's  to-day  or  to-morrow  "—that 
was  the  plaintive  remark  overheard,  from  a  conscien- 
tious member  of  the  audience,  wending  his  weary  way  into 
the  street  on  Thursday  night  after  the  curtain  fell  on 
Stratldogan  at  the  Princess's.  He  who  spoke  thus  was 
apparently  not  a  critic.  He  was  only  one  of  the  miscel- 
laneous public — "  that,  and  nothing  more."  But  what  he 
said  in  his  plain  honest  way  was  really  a  bit  of  biting  im- 
pressionist criticism.  You  lose  coimt  of  time,  and  you  get 
mixed  about  your  dates,  when  you  sit  out  Strathlogan.  You 
do  not  know  when  you  come  away  how  long  you  have  been 
there.  It  may  have  been  for  years,  or  it  may  have  been  for 
ever — you  are  not  quite  sure  which.  And  yet  the  piece  ends 
before  midnight,  and  the  conviction  of  the  audience  that 
they  have  spent  half  their  lives  listening  to  it  is  thus  an 
hallucination,  traceable  to  the  appalling  wearisomeness  of 
the  performance.  Stratldogan  is  described  by  its  authors, 
Messrs.  Chaiies  Overton  and  Hugh  Moss — the  latter  one  of 
the  few  intelligent  operatic  stage-managers  we  can  boast  of 
— as  "  an  entirely  new  and  original  modern  Irish  drama." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  composed  of  scrapings  from  the 
bi'ains  of  all  known  Irish  melodramatists,  decaying  or 
decayed.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  in  one  respect 
the  authors  are  justified  in  ci\Wing  Strathlogan  "original  and 
modern."  It  is  an  Iiish  melodrama  absolutely  Avithout  a  gleam 
of  humour  or  a  glint  of  wit,  and  so  far  it  faithfully  reflects 
the  ghastly  dulness  with  which  the  Home  Rule  movement  is 
inoculating  Iieland — -Jin  de  siecle.  Only  once  does  Strath- 
logan suggest  thinking  power.  That  is  in  the  first  act, 
where  we  have  a  rent-collecting  scene.  Here  Ave  have  some 
ti-ace  of  humour,  some  actual  contact  with  human  nature, 
and  some  clever  characterization.  The  whining  tenant  who, 
having  vowed  that  he  has  only  been  able  to  scrape  together 
two  five-pound  notes  for  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds,  inadver- 
tently hands  the  agent  a  roll  of  six  five-pound  notes,  carries 
us  through  the  theatre  right  into  the  stream  of  things. 

This  scene  suggested  that  it  is  just  possible  Irish 
melodrama  is  not  yet  quite  played  out.  If  Strathlogan 
had  been  -written  up  from  it,  and  had  presented  us  with 
a  picture  of  real  Irish  life — not  the  Irish  life  of  the 
cockney  stage,  which  is  only  a  more  or  less  amusing  and 
conventional  travesty  of  the  real  thing — it  might  have 
been  a  memorable  play.  As  it  stands,  it  depicts  life  as 
it  is  lived  nowhere  out  of  an  asylum  for  idiots.  It  is 
based  on  a  maddening  plot,  Avorked  out  by  people  who 
aie  apparently  insane.  They  twist  and  turn  and  tor- 
ture their  lives  for  no  apparent  reason,  except  from 
sheer  melodramatic  perversity.  Yet  they  are  never  more 
conA'incing,  noi'  do  they  excite  more  sympathy,  than  a 
company  of  A\'ire-dra-wn  marionettes.  Strathlogan  is  pretty 
nearly  all  mechanism,  clever  in  its  way,  but  dull,  dead,  and 
iminteresting.  Not  even  the  charming  scenery,  and  the 
adroit  manipulation  of  scenic  detail  with  which  the  authors 
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must  be  credited,  can  make  vis  forget  that  their  work  is  of 
forbidding  weariness. 

The  play  is  in  five  acts,  broken  at  intervals  by  tantaliz- 
ing tableau  curtains.  As  for  the  story,  in  trying  to  set 
it  forth  lucidly,  well — reason  almost  totters  on  its  throne. 
An  Tinjust  steward  lias,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Earl 
of  Strathlogan,  cruelly  rackrented  his  tenants.  The  Earl 
comes  to  his  place  to  look  into  this.  He  horsewhips  his  agent 
before  an  admiring  crowd  of  virtuous  peasants,  merely 
for  making  the  best  of  things  for  him.  The  agent,  however, 
belongs  to  a  village  "  Murder  Club,"  and  he  accordingly  has 
the  Earl  marked  for  execution.  The  members  of  this  club 
draw  cards  from  a  pack  to  decide  who  shall  murder  or 
be  murdered.  The  young  squireen,  O'Maia,  in  his  youth 
has  joined  it,  imagining  it  to  be  only  a  bi-anch  of  the 
great  Gladstonian  Caucus.  When  he  draws  the  card 
appointing  him  as  the  assassin  of  Lord  Strathlogan,  his 
dear  friend  and  comrade  in  South  African  exploration,  he 
"funks"  the  job,  just  as  if  he  were  Sir  William  Harcourt 
suddenly  ordered  to  coerce  Ulster  into  Fenianism.  He 
begs  Lord  Strathlogan  to  lend  him  his  yacht,  so  that  he 
may  fly  from  Ireland  and  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  other 
members  of  the  club,  who  will  kill  him  when  they  find  he 
has  not  murdered  his  friend.  His  "  understudies "  in 
butchery,  told  off  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark,  are  a  retired 
soldier  and  the  Earl's  old  land-agent.  They  work  things 
so  that  young  O'Mara  imagines  his  sweetheart  Nora 
McShane  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Lord  Strath- 
logan. There  is  a  scene  between  the  two  men ;  but 
O'Mara  is  finally  convinced  he  is  wrong.  As  he  flies 
without  murdering  Lord  Strathlogan,  the  "  understudies  " 
do  the  deed,  and  one  of  them  steals  all  the  rents 
that  have  been  collected  from  his  brother  patriots.  They 
put  things  on  the  scene  so  that  the  coroner's  jury  find  a 
verdict  against  O'Mara.  The  Earl's  brother  then  suc- 
ceeds, and  he,  pretending  to  be  only  a  landscape-painter, 
like  the  Lord  of  Burleigh,  marries  O'Mara's  sister,  she 
being  afraid  to  tell  him  who  she  is,  he  thirsting  for  the  blood 
of  his  brother's  murderer.  O'Mara  cannot  keep  away.  He 
returns,  and  is,  of  course,  mistaken  by  the  Earl  as  one 
carrying  on  a  lewd  intrigue  with  the  Countess,  his  sister. 
Comic  policemen  in  the  smart  uniform  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  hunt  O'Mara  down.  The  ladies — his  sister 
and  his  sweetheart,  the  latter  beloved  of  the  wicked  agent, 
screen  him,  and  after  much  wriggling  about,  the  sweetheart 
goes  to  warn  him  off  at  a  scene — really  an  effective  one — - 
where  we  have  a  whirlpool  and  a  rotten  bridge.  This  is  the  one 
thing  the  play  is  made  for.  The  wicked  steward  stabs  his 
confederate,  the  discharged  soldier.  He  flings  iSTora,  his 
sweetheart,  into  the  whirlpool,  just  as  her  brother  O'Mara, 
crossing  the  bridge  to  her  rescue,  breaks  it  and  falls  into 
the  cruel  stream.  He,  however,  gets  to  shore,  and  while 
Nora  is  bobbing  round,  like  a  cork  in  the  vortex  of  furious 
waters,  he  crawls  along  a  sapling,  which  bends  with  his 
weight  (vide  Peep  o'  Bay)  till  it  lowers  him  on  the  surface 
of  the  pool,  near  enough  to  enable  him  to  pull  her  out. 
After  this  everybody  is  vindicated  and  made  happy.  The 
writing  of  the  play  is  stilted  and  diffuse ;  but  it  would  have 
pleased  Mr.  Crummies.  Crummies  "  up  to  date "  is,  in- 
deed, a  fair  description  of  the  "  show,"  as  the  playfolk  not 
inaccurately  call  such  performances.  Mr.  Waring  was 
effective  as  the  Earl,  and  so  was  Mr.  Reeves  Smith  as  the  out- 
lawed O'Mara.  Mr.  H.  Flemming  was  a  vigorous  villain.  In 
Mr.  H.  Bedford's  impersonation  of  the  sneaking  discharged 
soldier  who  stole  the  rents  there  were  interesting  passages. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  Colonel  Desmond, 
an  impecunious  old  colonel  bent  on  finding  a  good  match 
for  his  daughter.  The  principal  actresses.  Miss  Olga 
Brandon  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr,  are  competent  players, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  performed  their  parts 
in  this  piece,  because  they  had  not  got  "  the  pitch  of  the 
house,"  and  were  for  the  most  part  almost  inaudible. 


REVIEWS. 


CHARLES  KEENE.* 

MR.  LAYARD  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  workman- 
like attention  to  the  biographer's  chief  business  that 
characterizes  his  Life  of  Charles  Keene.    He  has  addressed  him- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Samuel  Keene.  By  George  Somes 
Layard.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.,  Lim,  1892. 


self  to  his  subject  with  an  admirable  disregard  of  all  temptation 
to  stray  into  extraneous  paths.  What  manner  of  man  Charles 
Keene  was,  how  he  worked,  and  how  he  disported — not  the  artist's 
times,  the  tendencies  of  his  work,  or  the  nature  of  his  environ- 
ment— are  the  all-sufiicing  objects  that  engage  the  biographer. 
Mr.  Layard,  in  short,  has  produced  an  old-fashioned  biography. 
With  the  material  at  hand,  comprising  chiefly  the  recollections  of 
Keene's  friends  and  a  diversified  correspondence  extending  over 
many  years,  he  has  worked  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
shadowy  personality  of  the  artist  is  shaped  to  portraiture  that  is 
as  vital  as  it  is  attractive.  Mr.  Layard  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Keene.  At  the  close  of  his  biography  he  contrasts  the  friend- 
biographer  and  the  stranger-biographer,  noting  their  respective 
qualifications  and  disabilities.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  though 
it  is  natural  to  envy  all  who  were  Keene's  friends,  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  position  of  the  stranger-biographer  is  the  more 
advantageous.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  such  division  among  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Layard's  very  interesting  volume.  The  world  whom 
he  delighted  by  his  genius  knew  nothing  of  Keene,  though  from 
the  date  of  his  regular  contributions  to  Punch,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  his  name  had  become  familiar  to  an  ever-increasing  public. 
So  deep-rooted  was  his  objection  to  "  putting  himself  before  the 
public,"  as  he  expressed  it,  that  there  is  something  almost  in- 
congruous in  the  idea  of  a  biography  of  Charles  Keene.  He 
deprecated  all  discussion  of  his  work.  The  ways  of  an  advertising 
age  were  not  his  ways.  The  notion  of  figuring,  as  the  figure- 
head for  chatter,  in  some  "  penny-paper  paragraph  "  was  abhorrent 
to  him.  When  the  "  interviewer  "  approached  him,  it  was  only 
to  be  promptly  "  choked  off"  by  Keene,  who  took  a  very  short 
way  with  such  gentry.  That  he  was  one  of  the  shyest  of  men 
is  the  record  of  most  of  his  friends.  "  His  ways,"  remarks  Mr. 
Tenniel,  "  were  always  so  simple  and  retiring,  his  life  so  utterly 
uneventful,  so  far  as  I  knew  it,  and  he  was,  moreover,  so  reserved 
in  all  matters  concerning  himself,  especially  in  connexion  with 
his  art."  Yet  there  was  nothing  unsocial  in  this  shyness.  If  he 
did  not  like  set  gatherings  and  formal  festivities,  it  was  cer- 
tainly through  no  lack  of  geniality  in  his  nature.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall  and  other  devoted  friends, 
which  Mr.  Layard  gives,  glows  with  spontaneous  warmth  of 
heart  and  the  frank  gaiety  of  an  unsophisticated  soul.  As  to  his 
peculiar  diffidence  with  regard  to  his  position  in  the  world  of 
art,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  his  reception  of  the  recog- 
nition of  his  genius  by  French  critics  towards  the  close  of  his 
career.  "  I  am  amused,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  in  1888, "  at 
the  idea  of  putting  me  down  as  a  '  Graveur  du  XIX""*'  Siecle  ' ! 
I  have  only  scratched  a  few  studies  of  sketches,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  all  told,  I  should  think — the  merest  experiments.  Titles 
they  have  not.  To  save  my  life  I  couldn't  tell  the  dates,  and  as 
to  writing  my  life  ! — '  Story,  God  bless  you,  sir,  I've  none  to  tell. 
.  .  .  Try  and  choke  the  French  biographer  off.'  "  Not  a  very 
promising  subject  apparently  for  the  latter-day  biographer. 

Of  Keene's  early  artistic  years  Mr.  Layard  gives  some  pleasing 
pictures,  suggested  by  reminiscences  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  Mr. 
Swain,  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  Mr.  Crawhall,  and  other  friends  of  the 
artist.  As  a  schoolboy  at  the  Ipswich  Grammar  School  he  showed 
his  aptitude  in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  and  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  his  father's  partner,  a  solicitor  of  Furnival's  Inn,  he  was 
given  to  penning  a  sketch  when  he  should  engross.  It  was  due 
to  his  mother  that  his  genius  was  early  directed  to  its  proper 
channel.  With  wisdom  uncommon  in  a  parent,  Mrs.  Keene 
encouraged  the  boy  in  such  practical  fashion  that  purchasers  were 
found  for  his  drawings.  This  success  led  eventually  to  Keene's 
apprenticeship  to  the  Messrs.  Whymper,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  first  period  of  book-illustration.  Of  his  work  at  this  time  we 
have  in  the  present  volume  a  set  of  most  interesting  studies  for 
an  illustrated  Robinson  Crusoe.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Henry  Silver,  through  whom  he  eventually 
became  associated  with  Punch,  who  speaks  of  Keene's  delight  in 
old  English  literature — a  taste  which  explains,  he  tells  us,  in 
some  degree  the  intimacy  that  existed,  later  in  the  artist's  life, 
between  Keene  and  Edward  Fitzgerald.  This  may  well  have 
been  the  case,  though  we  should  say  the  strongest  bond  between 
the  two  was  their  perfect  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  "  a 
good  fellow."  They  both  loved  old  things,  precisely  in  the  way 
of  the  Old  Courtier  in  the  ballad.  Writing  to  Mr.  Crawhall  of 
"  the  old  Literate,"  as  he  called  him,  Keene  says,  "  He  lives  at 
Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  and  I  hear  has  just  bought  some  land  on 
the  skirts  of  the  little  town,  to  save  a  windmill  thereon,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  pulled  down.  Doesn't  that  show  him 
to  be  one  of  the  right  sort  ?  "  And,  again,  to  the  same  tenour  : — 
"  I  spent  the  day  as  I  came  home  at  Woodbridge  with  old  Fitz- 
gerald ;  he's  an  eccentric  old  fellow ;  they  think  him  daft  at 
Woodbridge,  but  he's  just  one  of  our  sort — very  bookish,  and 
fond  of  art,  afid  delightful  company."    Elsewhere  we  find  many 
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a  charming  revelation  of  the  fine  old  Toryism  which  was  the  fount 
of  Keene's  remarkable  passion  for  things  honest  and  venerable 
and  of  ripe  repute.  In  the  matter  of  tobacco  he  was  himself 
eccentric.  He  smoked  what  are  called  "  fairy  pipes,"  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  some  parts,  probably  as  a  tribute  to  their  antiquity, 
"  Roman  pipes,"  and  would  preserve  ancient  tobacco  plugs,  which 
he  called  "  dottles,"  to  smoke  when  thoroughly  dry  as  a  delicacy 
on  great  occasions.  Fit  to  have  "  poisoned  a  bargee  "  were  these 
same  dottles. 

With  his  passion  for  old  books,  old  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments, old  book-plates,  and  so  forth,  Keene  appears  to  have 
been  as  strangely  incurious  concerning  matters  that  agitated 
literary  circles  as  he  was  regardless  of  things  that  troubled  the 
great  democratic  soul,  as  reported  by  certain  newspapers.  He 
describes  himself  walking  with  Fitzgerald  in  his  garden  talk- 
ing of  Shakspeare,  and  books,  and  Bewick,  whom  they  both 
admired  vastly.  But  he  seems  to  have  long  been  unaware  of 
Fitzgerald's  renown.  After  one  of  his  visits  to  Suffolk  he  writes 
to  a  friend  describing  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  during  which 
he  told  Mr.  Scott  of  his  friendship  with  Fitzgerald.  He  describes 
very  ingenuously  the  effect  the  information  produced  on  Mr. 
Scott : — 

'  I  was  mentioning  my  visits  to  W,  B.  Scott,  who  is  one  of 
the  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  &c.  &c.  set,  and  of  my  friend  having 
translated  some  Persian  poems,  and  Oalderon's  plays,  &c. 
He  jumped  off  his  chair.  "Do  you  know  himP  Why,  Ram 
Jam  "  (some  wonderful  Persian  name  he  gave  it)  "  is  the  most 
quite  too  exquisite  work  of  the  age,"  and  Rossetti  considers 
the  translations  from  Calderon  the  finest  thing,  &c.  &c.  So  I 
shall  tell  the  old  man.  I  don't  know  whether  he'll  be 
pleased.' 

What  happened  at  the  next  visit  to  Woodbridge,  unfortunately, 
is  not  in  the  record.  It  would  have  been  delightful  to  have  had 
Fitzgerald's  manner  of  enlightening  Keene  on  the  subject  of 
"  Ram  Jam,"  verbatim  and  pictorially,  as  they  sat  smoking  their 
long  churchwardens  in  the  Suffolk  garden. 

Keene's  connexion  with  Punch  is,  of  course,  fully  described  by 
Mr.  Layard.  His  first  drawing  for  that  journal  appeared  in  1851, 
and  Mr.  Silver,  at  whose  instigation  it  was  done,  supplies  an 
interesting  note  on  the  incident : — 

*  It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  Keene  at  first  showed 
some  reluctance  to  let  his  name  be  known,  where  it  was  finally 
so  famous.  Still  it  is  the  fact  that,  while  his  earliest  Punch 
drawings  were  of  my  devising,  he  steadily  declined  to  own 
himself  the  doer  of  them.  I  was  writing  then  for  Punch  as 
an  "  outsider,"  but  my  ambition  was  to  draw,  and  for  this  I 
had  no  talent.  As  for  working  on  the  wood,  I  soon  "  cut  "  it 
in  despair,  and,  like  a  baffled  tyrant,  I  knew  not  how  to  bring 
my  subjects  to  the  block.  Keene  very  kindly  undertook  the 
labour  for  me,  and  the  first  design  he  executed  was  "  A 
Sketch  of  the  New  Paris  Street-sweeping  Machines  " — a  couple 
of  cannon,  namely — which  was  published  in  December  185 1, 
immediately  after  the  bloody  coup  d'etat^ 

In  1854  he  began  to  put  his  initials  to  his  work,  but  it  was  not 
until  some  years  later,  after  Leech's  death,  that  his  inimitable 
drawings  began  to  appear  regularly  in  Punch,  though  he  took 
his  place  at  "the  Mahogany  Tree"  in  i860.  At  the  weekly 
dinners  of  the  staff  Keene  was  a  "  regular  attendant,"  Mr. 
Tenniel  writes,  "  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  afterwards  came 
increasingly  to  look  upon  what  most  consider  an  inestimable 
privilege  as  somewhat  tiresome."  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it  was 
characteristic  that  he  should  not  value  what  was  considered  a 
great  privilege.  But  his  own  letters  suggest  a  very  different 
explanation  (pp.  270,  308),  not  to  mention  his  well-known  dislike 
of  formal  gatherings.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  despatch  of  the 
British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  that  he  wrote : — "  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Punch  19,  '  Musco'  to  a  man  except  C.  K.,  so  he  keeps 
away  from  that  '  liberal'  lot  at  the  present  conjunction." 

Criticism  of  Keene's  art,  especially  of  his  work  in  Punch,  has 
been,  very  properly,  avoided  by  Mr.  Layard.  In  its  stead  he 
gives  particulars  of  the  artist's  technical  methods,  in  pen-and-ink 
work  and  in  drawings  on  wood,  and  the  rendering  of  his  work  by 
photographic  process.  The  illustrations  in  the  volume  throw 
much  light  on  these  interesting  matters,  and  are,  in  other  respects, 
valuable  as  commentary  on  the  text.  If  there  is  any  portion  of 
Mr.  Layard's  entertaining  volume  which  can  be  said  to  contain 
anything  excrescent  or  superfluous,  it  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Charles  Keene's  humour.  That  humour,  by 
the  way,  is  very  tersely  defined  in  those  pages  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dudley,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  and  others.  To  deal  with  the  subject 
as  in  chapter  viii.  seems  to  us  as  superfluous  a  proceeding  as  to 
ask  if  Hood  was  a  humourist.  Because  Keene  owed  to  others 
the  majority  of  "  good  stories"  that  formed  the  legends  to  his 
Punch  drawings,  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that  Keene's  reputation  as 
aa  original  humourist  must  suffer.    To  describe  his  humour  as 


"  technical  "  or  "  artistic  "  is  inexact,  if  not  absolutely  unmean- 
ing ;  that  he  was  not  a  wit,  or  a  "  funny  man,"  in  society,  any 
more  than  Hood  was,  is  a  fact  that  does  not  affect  in  the  smallest 
degree  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  most  original  and  delicate 
of  humourists.  Subtlety,  in  brief,  is  the  characteristic  of  his 
humour.  The  "  legends  "  for  his  Punch  drawings  are  often  poor 
enough.  Read  apart  from  the  artist's  work,  they  scarce  move  you 
to  a  smile,  though  in  the  drawings  they  are  glorified.  One  other 
matter,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dulcken  (p.  26),  with  regard  to 
"  the  sapient  Saturday  Revieio "  and  a  criticism  of  Keene's 
drawings  for  German  Songs  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  is  so  effectually  exposed  as  superfluous  (p.  55), 
as  well  as  erroneous,  it  might  as  well  have  been  expunged  from 
the  book.  Perhaps,  also,  Keene's  odd  mistake  about  the  author- 
ship of  The  Maid  of  Sker  (p.  131)  might  have  been  corrected. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Layard's  book  is  worthy  of  his 
subject,  and  excellent  reading  from  first  to  last. 


NOVELS.* 

SURELY  the  times  were  out  of  joint  with  Carmen  Sylva 
when  she  conceived  and  executed  her  latest  work,  for  its 
tone  is  one  of  perverse  and  persistent  pessimism.  Its  eponymous 
heroine — if,  indeed,  a  tale  so  straggling  can  be  said  to  own  a 
heroine — is  described,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  most  ardent 
admirers,  as  a  "  poor  weak  woman,  whose  existence  had  been 
useless,  and  even  pernicious,  to  her  fellow-creatures."  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  Edleen's  fellow-creatures,  so  far  as 
they  are  represented  by  the  other  characters  in  this  book,  deserve 
no  better  fate  than  is  therein  allotted  to  them  ;  good  and  bad 
alike,  they  fail  to  interest  or  to  impress  with  any  sense  of  reality — 
an  atmosphere  of  crime,  of  paltry  contemptible  crime,  surrounds 
Edleen  Vaughan  and  her  associates.  She  falsifies  the  household 
accounts  and  surreptitiously  exchanges  her  diamonds  for  paste 
to  supply  the  wants  of  her  dissolute  son  by  a  former  marriage,  an 
impossible  ruffian  who  sounds  the  whole  gamut  of  iniquity  from 
pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter,  from  burning  his  little  sister's 
wax-doll  to  "acts  of  burglary,  aggravated  by  wilful  murder." 
Failing  to  extract  any  interest  from  the  plot  or  characterization 
of  this  story,  the  reader  is  compelled  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
astounding  ignorance  which  the  author  displays  of  her  chosen 
locality,  and  to  acknowledge  that  a  short  residence  in  a  Welsh 
watering-place  but  ill  qualifies  even  an  accomplished  writer  to 
describe  with  circumstance  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Welsh.  Who  can  believe  in  a  young  man,  even  so  bold  and 
bad  a  young  man  as  Carmen  Sylva's  Tom  (surname  as  unknown 
and  uncared  for  as  that  of  Sheridan's  Maria),  who  addresses  his 
mother  as  "  Core  of  my  heart,"  and  apostrophizes  a  barmaid  with 
"Another  glass  of  whisky,  fairest  Ginevra,  joy  of  my  soul,  pearl 
of  Glanberris,  queen  of  the  taverns  from  Carnarvon  to  Cardigan. 
And  another  glass,  sweetheart.  And  another,  gem  in  my  beggar 
crown."  Here  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the 
subtle  aptness  of  the  nomenclature  (for  is  not  Ginevra  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  a  barmaid,  especially  a  barmaid  in  AVales, 
to  be  called.?)  or  the  lifelike  exactitude  of  the  language.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  visitor,  even  a  Royal  visitor, 
to  a  country  can  achieve  acquaintance  with  all  phases  of  its 
natural  life  ;  least  of  all  should  we  expect  of  a  lady  any  know- 
ledge of  the  inner  life  of  the  public-house ;  but  what  she  does 
not  know  she  might  at  least  refrain  from  describing.  Nor  is  our 
author's  knowledge  more  exact  on  higher  and  more  serious 
matters.  Forgery  and  embezzlement,  according  to  her,  are 
punished  by  hanging, or  at  least  transportation  ;  while  the  "local 
colour  "  of  Wales  is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  witch 
and  a  bard,  both  very  extraordinary  people  in  their  way.  But  it 
is  in  the  description  of  the  services  of  the  Church  that  our  author 
gives  the  freest  flight  to  her  fancy.  The  vicar,  a  man  so  good 
that  we  are  told  "  the  sinful  kissed  the  marks  of  his  feet "  (what- 
ever that  may  mean),  lives  in  an  "  ancient  Gothic  vicarage 
building"  in  a  "fine  centennial  park,"  with  "a  summer-hall 
about  as  lofty  as  a  church,"  and  a  "  handsome  library,  pro- 
bably an  ancient  chapel,  with  a  groined  ceiling,  a  few  isolated 
columns,  a  row   of  tall   windows  on  one  side,   a  gigantic 
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chimney,  marvellous  shadows,  and  books,  books,  books  every- 
where." Then  there  are  ornamental  livestock,  in  the  shapes  of 
fallow-deer,  dogs,  peacocks,  guinea-pigs,  young  rabbits,  kittens, 
"and  a  tiny  Bemardine  puppy."  Truly  an  astounding  house- 
hold, calculated  to  upset  all  our  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
income  of  the  Welsh  clergy  and  to  furnish  fresh  arguments  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  question  of  Disestablishment.  Nor  are 
the  public  ministrations  of  this  blameless  divine  less  remarkable 
than  his  private  manage,  culminating  in  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  a  ceremony  which  he  performs  in  the  "  ground  floor 
drawing-room  "  of  the  vicarage,  with  "  a  congregation  that  stood 
crowded  before  the  open  glass  doors  in  the  garden  " ;  then  at  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  which  follows,  as  his  son  kneels 
before  him  the  Vicar  lays  his  hand  on  his  head,  saying  fervently, 
"  0  God,  accept  my  son  for  Thy  servant,  and  make  him  faithful." 
"  That,"  we  are  told,  "  was  Morgan's  most  sacred  ordination." 
"  And  now,"  continues  the  Vicar,  "  give  me  the  chalice,  my  son, 
and  may  it  be  a  peaceful  memory  in  your  after  life  that  your 
father  was  the  first  who  received  the  Sacrament  from  your  hand." 
Small  wonder  that  "  long  after  old  people  would  tell  their  grand- 
children of  Gladys  G  Wynne's  wedding."  It  would,  indeed,  take  long 
years  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  those  conversational  interrup- 
tions of  a  most  sacred  service,  of  that  impromptu  ordination 
administered  in  a  drawing-room  with  no  examination  or  other 
preliminaries  by  one  not  of  episcopal  rank.  Thereupon  having 
established  a  record  in  ecclesiastical  eccentricity  which  even  he 
might  •  shrink  from  the  task  of  beating,  the  Vicar  dies  and  is 
honoured  with  obsequies  scarcely  less  wildly  bizarre  than  the 
marriage  service  he  had  just  conducted.  We  have  probably  said 
enough  of  this  extravagant  and  disappointing  book  to  warn  the 
reader  that  satisfaction  can  only  be  extracted  from  it  by  regard- 
ing it  in  a  spirit  diiFering  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  dismal  unrealities  of  Welsh 
life  to  Mr.  Watson's  healthy  stirring  romance.  For  Lust  of  Gold. 
There  is  in  it  no  great  novelty,  it  is  true,  either  in  idea  or  treat- 
ment ;  stories  of  search  for  hidden  treasure  seem  capable  of  as 
little  variation  as  love-stories,  or  even  of  less  ;  and  Mr.  Watson 
conducts  us  along  paths  which  other  vn-iters  have  trodden  before, 
imitating  his  most  recent  exemplar  even  to  the  employment  more 
than  once  of  the  well-known  phrase  that  "  a  very  strange  thing 
happened."  But,  allowing  for  all  his  debts  to  others,  enough 
remains  of  his  own  to  constitute  a  capital  tale,  told  in  straight- 
forward spirited  fashion,  sufficiently,  but  not  excessively,  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  represents,  which  should  appeal  with 
emphatic  directness  to  young  readers.  The  author  finds  the 
necessary  historic  background  to  his  fictitious  characters  in  the 
last  American  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  prosecute 
which  he  was  released  by  James  I.  from  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
failure  of  which  he  returned  to  perish  on  the  scafibld  at  West- 
minster. Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Watson  for  not  running 
history  to  death  in  his  pages — indeed,  the  only  historical 
character  of  note  that  he  introduces  is  Sir  Walter  himself,  and  he 
is  more  a  sketch  than  a  full-length  portrait.  For  the  rest  the 
action  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  hero  and  his  "  fidus  Achates," 
two  adventurous  lads  from  Derbyshire,  and  with  their  endeavours 
to  reach  the  golden  city  of  Manoa.  What  if  the  chronicle  of 
their  achievements  recalls  what  Charles  Kingsley  and  authors 
still  living  have  written  on  simUar  subjects,  what  if  we  recognize 
as  specially  familiar  friends  the  old  mariner's  chart  (with  which 
in  due  form  the  tale  opens) ;  the  gradual  dwindling  of  the 
expeditionary  force  till  but  a  mere  handful,  including,  of  course, 
our  heroes,  are  left ;  the  encounter  in  the  very  nick  of  time  with 
friendly  Indians ;  the  reception  at  Manoa,  where  the  King  is 
imperious  and  the  high  priest,  of  course,  is  crafty  and  means 
mischief ;  the  native  beauty  who  aids  their  escape,  and  pays  the 
penalty  of  her  kindly  interference  with  her  life ;  we  seem  to  have 
seen  it  all  before,  but  with  so  pleasant  and  inspiriting  a  cicerone 
as  Mr.  Watson  we  gladly  see  it  all  again,  <and  follow  with  un- 
abated interest  the  fortunes  of  his  young  adventurers  to  their 
safe  return  to  "  England,  home,  and  beauty." 

We  have  had  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  late  of  the 
religious  novel,  with  its  antagonisms  founded  on  the  conflict 
between  orthodoxy  and  agnosticism ;  nor,  if  we  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  further  dose  of  that  with  which  we  are  already  surfeited, 
will  it  be  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gissing,  whose  Godwin  Peak 
appears  to  us  the  most  unlovable  creation  that  ever  appealed  to 
the  misdirected  sympathies  of  a  reader,  seeing  that  his  theological 
tergiversations  are  founded  not  on  religious  conviction,  but  simply 
and  solely  on  the  grounds  of  social  advancement.  This  interesting 
hero  justifies  his  right  to  the  title  of  "Born  in  Exile"  in  that 
fortune,  in  the  author's  words,  "  had  decreed  his  birth  in  a  social 
sphere  where  he  must  ever  be  an  alien  " — being,  that  is  to  say, 
the  son  of  a  chemist's  assistant,  and  having  received  a  good 


education  in  the  college  of  "  a  money-making  Midland  town  " — 
an  education  which,  by  the  way,  he  brings  to  a  summary  close 
because  a  relation  of  his  has  the  bad  taste  to  open  an  eating- 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  college — he  sys- 
tematically ignores  his  poor  old  widowed  mother,  who  has  pinched 
herself  to  pay  for  his  schooling,  and  deserts  the  agnosticism  which 
has  inspired  him  to  demolish  Christianity  in  the  pages  of  The 
Critical  Review  for  a  very  half-hearted  profession  of  orthodoxy 
and  a  determination  to  take  holy  orders — and  all  for  what  P  To 
figure  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  a  more  or  less  agreeable  girl,  and 
above  all  to  obtain  an  entree  to  pleasant  country-house  society. 
Part  prig,  part  snob,  all  egotist,  Godwin  Peak  inspires  us  with  feel- 
ings where  disgust  and  boredom  strive  for  the  mastery  ;  his  talk,  his 
thoughts  are  ever  of  himself.  The  speech  wherein  he  declares  his 
passion  for  his  mistress  positively  bristles  with  "  I — I — I,"  and 
he  cannot  be  left  alone  in  his  bedroom  without  "  gazing  deli- 
berately at  himself  in  the  glass,"  and  asking  himself  unanswered, 
and  perhaps  unanswerable,  conundrums  as  to  his  course  of  con- 
duct. There  is  plenty  about  theology,  geology,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  "  ologies  "  and  "  isms "  in  Mr.  Gissing's  pages  ;  for  his 
"characters,  when  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  have  a  simple 
habit  of  asking  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  American 
interviewer, "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  such  an  one,"  or  "  What 
is  your  opinion  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  ?  "  and  away  go  their 
tongues  at  score,  making  free  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Gissing's 
commonplace  book.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote,  as  does  the 
author  of  Born  in  Exile.  "  Oui,  r^pondit  Pococurante,  il  est  beau 
d'^crire  ce  qu'on  pense ;  c'est  le  privilege  de  I'homme,"  but  he 
should  remember  that  what  is  "  beau  "  to  the  writer  may  be  any- 
thing but  "  beau  "  to  the  reader,  and  that  if  it  be  the  privilege 
of  one  man  to  write,  it  may  be,  at  least,  equally  within  the 
rights  of  others  to  skip. 

One  black  sheep,  in  fiction  at  any  rate,  bears  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  another;  nor  does  Rex  Sutherland,  the  young 
gentleman  who  gives  his  name  to  M.  E.  Hall's  story,  prove 
any  exception  to  the  rule.  Having  made  home  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  having  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  far 
too  good  for  him,  he  wanders  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes,  and 
lights  on  a  Bohemia  which  our  author  has  evolved  out  of 
her  (we  presume  we  are  right  in  guessing  that  this  book  is 
written  by  a  lady)  inner  consciousness,  "  a  mixed  company  of 
penniless  young  lords,  sporting  men  with  vulgar-looking  diamond 
rings,  horsey  young  gentlemen  with  more  money  than  brains, 
actors  who  ran  in  for  a  game  after  the  play,  and  a  goodly 
smattering  of  tradesmen,  tailors,  and  the  like,  who  spoke  bad 
English,  and  had  an  inconvenient  habit  of  mentioning  old  bills 
which  they  had  long  ceased  to  hope  for,  but  about  which  they 
still  threw  out  random  hints  that  no  one  heard."  Out  of  this 
grotesquely  impossible  society  our  hero,  who  cannot  be  quite  such 
a  fool  as  his  previous  actions  have  justified  us  in  regarding  him, 
makes  a  pretty  good  income  at  cards ;  but  a  blameless  young 
gentleman  with  whom  he  shares  his  humble  lodgings  persuades 
him  that  money  so  won  is  "  polluted,"  because  it  is  "  won  out  of 
other  men's  hands,"  scarcely  conclusive  logic,  though  convincing 
enough  for  Rex,  who  thereupon  proceeds  with  his  friend  to 
pursue  a  course  of  poverty-cum-honesty,  the  description  whereof, 
including  the  pawning  of  valuables  and  the  economizing  of  fuel, 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  last  act  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Byron's  once  popular  comedy.  Our  Boys.  How,  breaking  dovra  in 
this  virtuous  career,  he  commits  a  breach  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment far  more  direct  than  his  ventures  at  the  card-table, 
slips  over  to  America,  "  makes  his  pile,"  and  returns,  too  late,  to 
die  in  the  arms  of  his  lady-love,  let  those  who  list  read  in  the 
pages  before  us,  which  we  will  not  leave  without  noting  that  it 
is  not  now  usual,  the  authority  of  the  rubric  notwithstanding,  to 
describe  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  as 
"  the  minister,"  and  that  when  a  lady  gives  a  little  dance  in 
her  London  house  we  do  not  expect  to  find  there  "  one  of  those 
important  functionaries  usually  honoured  by  the  title  of  M.C." 

The  thanks  always  due  to  the  teller  of  a  good  tale  are  doubly 
due  when  in  the  telling  he  or  she  conducts  us  through  regions 
rarely  trodden  by  the  novelists  of  the  day.  Miss  Hannah  Lynch 
was  happily  inspired  to  lay  the  scene  of  her  Daughters  of  Men  in 
modern  Greece,  for  she  understands  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  her  subject,  and  appears  to  be  in  little  need  of  that  indul- 
gence for  errors  of  judgment  and  observation  for  which  in  her 
preface  she  modestly  pleads.  Moreover,  her  style,  although,  like 
that  of  most  writers  of  her  sex,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
grave  than  with  the  gay,  does  not  lack  humour,  and  her  descrip- 
tions of  the  foibles  of  Athenian  society  and  of  Athenian  squabbles, 
journalistic  and  political,  are  no  less  happy  than  her  word-pic- 
tures, vivid  without  being  over-particular,  of  Athens  and  its 
neighbourhood,  of  Tenos  and  the  surrounding  Archipelago.  The 
main  thread  of  interest  of  Miss  LyncL's  story  concerns  itself  with 
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one  of  those  cases  of  true  love  which  difference  of  race  and  reli- 
gion (though  religion,  it  must  be  owned,  is  little  touched  on  in 
her  pages)  will  not  suffer  to  run  smooth ;  her  Capulets  are  Greeks, 
while  her  Montagu  is  a  Turk,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  is  nothing  typically  Ottoman  about  this  Daoud  Bey,  who 
prefers  to  sink  his  nationality  and  soil  under  German  colours  as 
Gustav  Eeineke  ;  not  that  he  thereby  loses  the  sympathy  of  the 
author  or  the  reader.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  in  a  story 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  tale  of  the  transference  of  the 
affections,  the  exemplar  of  constancy  in  the  tender  passion  is  par 
excellence  the  Turk ;  for  even  his  lady  love,  Inarime,  trained  by 
her  studious  father  both  intellectually  and  gymnastically  on  the 
most  approved  classic  lines,  and  represented  to  us  as  a  fit  help- 
mate for  the  faultless  Reineke,  appears  at  one  time  inclined  to 
forget  her  sorrows  in  the  whirl  of  Athenian  society.  For  the 
rest  of  the  characters,  they  chop  and  change  partners — for  life 
and  otherwise — with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  quadrille.  They 
are,  however,  one  and  all,  distinctly  and  characteristically 
sketched ;  especially  the  great  pianiste,  Photini  Natzelhuber, 
described  as  "  a  poor  dumb  unfinished  creature  with  but  half  a 
soul,  and  that  run  to  music,"  who  "  so  degraded  her  art  that  it 
quite  sank  into  abeyance  in  the  presence  of  her  iniquities  "  ;  and 
whose  actuality  is  so  striking  that  we  more  than  half  suspect  her 
of  having  been  drawn  direct  from  the  life.  Let  us,  in  conclusion, 
entreat  Miss  Lynch  not  to  introduce  into  her  pages  the  names  of 
eminent  persons  living  or  recently  deceased,  of  Liszt,  of 
Rubinstein,  and  (need  we  add)  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  does  this, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  less  offence  of  manner  than  do  many 
writers,  but  it  is  a  thing  far  better  not  done  at  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  polite  to  style  a  book  which  mainly 
concerns  the  fortunes  of  two  ladies,  and  which  is,  moreover, 
written  by  a  lady,  a  chronicle  of  small-beer ;  but  that  Shakspearian 
phrase  appears  most  accurately  to  describe  the  simple  story  of 
the  love  affairs  of  two  sisters,  which  closes  our  present  list.  It 
is  the  penalty  which  an  author  pays  for  previous  successes  to 
create  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  future  works,  and  the  dis- 
appointment one  feels  at  finding  that  A  Younger  Sister  is  by  no 
means  another  Atelier  du  Lys  or  Mademoiselle  Mori  is  natural, 
though  perhaps  a  little  unreasonable.  Considered  on  its  own 
merits,  apart  from  the  question  of  its  authorship,  it  does  not 
appear  to  call  for  much  expression  of  opinion,  for  or  against,  save 
that  the  extremely  selfish  old  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  two 
girls  with  whose  matrimonial  prospects  the  story  is  mainly  con- 
cerned, might  with  advantage  have  been  treated  with  a  lighter 
and  more  satirical  touch.  It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  that 
"  Mr.  Hayes  seemed  to  have  a  moral  skin  less  than  other  people  " ; 
but  even  that  is  a  poor  excuse  for  his  ejaculating  on  the  day  of 
his  daughter's  marriage — a  marriage  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
from  all  points  of  view — "  It  would  have  cost  me  less  if  she  had 
died  three  years  ago.  I  had  bowed  my  will  to  submit,  and  I 
should  have  been  spared  this." 


THE  VERNEY  FAMILY.* 

TT^AMILY  history  has  never  been  presented  to  us  in  a  more 
delightful  form  than  that  which  it  wears  in  these  two  hand- 
some volumes,  written  partly  by  the  late  Lady  Verney  from  the 
Verney  manuscripts,  and  finished  by  Mrs.  Verney  with  the  help 
of  the  Misses  Spring  Rice.  The  numerous  illustrations  with 
which  this  book  is  enriched,  many  of  them  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  the  family  portraits  at  Claydon,  are  so  well 
executed,  and  add  so  much  to  the  reader's  pleasure,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  early  in  our  review.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  the  Verneys  during  the  Civil  War  we  have  a 
pleasing  description  of  the  old  manor-house  at  Claydon,  and  the 
household  arrangements  of  its  former  owners,  and  an  account  of 
the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  family.  The  old  family,  which  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1791,  though  of  more  ancient  origin, 
was  virtually  founded  by  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  a  successful  merchant 
who  bought  Claydon  in  1465.  Adopting  a  policy  not  unusual  in 
those  troublous  times.  Sir  Ralph's  son,  like  Sir  Ralph  himself,  a 
zealous  Yorkist,  married  the  heiress  of  a  Lancastrian  house,  and 
when  Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  he  had  reason  to  rejoice 
that  he  had  taken  so  prudent  a  step.  Claydon  was  let  on  long 
leases  to  the  Giffards  until  1620,  and  the  Verneys  made  their 
home  at  Penley,  also  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  the  Lancastrian 
lady  had  brought  to  their  family.  Among  the  earUer  Verneys 
we  meet  with  a  second  Sir  Ralph,  a  courtier,  the  husband  of 
Eleanor  Pole,  a  cousin  of  Henry  VII. ;  a  Francis,  implicated  in 
the  Dudley  conspiracy  to  dethrone  Queen  Mary,  for  the  Verneys 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during  the  Civil  War.  Compiled  from  the 
Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House  by  Frances 
Parthenope  Verney.   a  vols.   London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1892. 


had  already  embraced  Protestant  opinions,  which  in  their  case  in 
a  later  generation  took  the  form  of  the  best  kind  of  Puritanism ; 
and  the  "  great  English  gallant,"  Sir  Francis,  who,  after  living 
for  a  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alsatia,  quarrelled  with  his 
relatives,  sold  all  the  property  that  he  could  sell,  and  went  to 
Algiers,  where,  it  was  reported,  he  "  turned  Turk."  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  this  splendid-looking 
knight — for  so  he  appears  in  the  picture  painted  of  him  in  Spain — 
commanded  a  crew  of  Algerine  pirates,  and  finally  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Messina. 

With  the  life  of  Sir  Edmund,  the  half  brother  of  Sir  Francis, 
and  a  striking  contrast  to  him  in  every  respect,  we  enter  on  the 
main  subject  of  Lady  Verney's  work.  An  upright.  God-fearing 
man,  and  somewhat  of  a  Puritan,  though  with  nothing  of  the 
gloom  or  the  narrowness  of  mind  generally  associated  with 
Puritan  sentiments.  Sir  Edmund  lived  a  kindly  and  honourable 
life,  and  died  fighting  gallantly  for  the  King,  though  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  King's  policy.  He  was  courteous  towards  all 
men,  cared  for  the  poor  on  his  estate,  enjoyed  field  sports,  and 
retained  in  manhood  the  vivacity  of  youth.  Money  was  scarce 
with  him,  for  he  spent  more  than  he  had  in  buying  the  remainder 
of  the  Giffards'  lease  of  Claydon,  and  he  engaged  in  several 
schemes  for  increasing  his  fortune,  taking  shares  in  patents  for 
tobacco,  hackney-coaches,  then  a  new  invention,  and  other 
speculations,  which  generally  turned  out  badly.  With  little 
taste  for  the  pleasures  or  business  of  the  Court,  he  was  almost 
perpetually  in  residence  there,  being  first  in  the  household  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  then  of  Charles  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  holding  the  office  of  Knight  Marshal. 
When  the  King  raised  the  Royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  he  gave 
it  into  the  keeping  of  Sir  Ralph,  who  defended  it  at  Edgehill  at 
the  cost  of  his  life.  He  had,  he  told  Clarendon,  "  no  reverence 
for  the  bishops,  for  whom  this  quarrel  subsists,"  but,  said  he,  "  I 
have  eaten  the  King's  bread,  and  served  him  near  thirty  years, 
and  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  forsake  him."  Very  bright 
sketches  are  given  of  Sir  Edmund's  four  sons — of  Ralph  his 
heir,  with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  aftectionate  and 
familiar  terms,  until  the  great  quarrel  that  rent  the  nation 
severed  father  and  son  the  one  from  the  other,  for  Ralph  de- 
clared for  the  Parliament ;  of  Tom,  a  vagabond  described  here 
as  "picturesque,"  though  the  epithet  is  too  flattering,  for  he 
was  a  sorry  scoundrel,  always  trying,  and  too  often  with  suc- 
cess, to  get  money  out  of  his  father  or  his  elder  brother  by 
canting  professions  of  religion ;  of  Edmund,  who,  after  some 
scrapes  at  Winchester,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  absented  himself 
from  lectures  and  prayers  in  Hall,  and  got  into  debt  at  taverns, 
took  service  with  the  States,  and  finally,  as  Sir  Edmund  Verney, 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Royal  army  in  Ireland,  and  was 
slain  at  Drogheda ;  and  of  Henry,  also  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  States,  and  then  one  of  the  King's  officers.  The 
story  that  Sir  Edmund  was  assassinated  while  walking  with 
Cromwell  three  days  after  the  storm  of  Drogheda,  is  for  many 
reasons  incredible  and  unworthy  of  the  consideration  accorded  to 
it  here.  Henry  was  wholly  given  to  racing,  and  the  kind  of 
news  from  home  that  pleased  him  best  was  that  "  My  Lord  of 
Salisburie's  horse.  Cricket,  was  matched  with  Banister's  bauld 
horse  for  1,000/.  a  horse,  and  200Z.  forfeiture,  to  run  the  four 
miles  at  Newmarket."  For  the  Dutch  service  he  had  no  liking, 
and  told  his  brother  Ralph  that,  "  were  it  not  more  to  obay  my 
father's  will  then  for  any  love  I  bare  to  my  masters  the  States, 
the  devill  their  godfather  should  serve  them  and  not  I." 

A  somewhat  less  attractive  man  than  his  father,  Sir  Ralph  was 
sober-minded,  conscientious,  always  full  of  business,  for  he  never 
grudged  trouble  on  his  friends'  behalf,  and  painfully  methodical. 
The  story  of  his  boy-and-girl  marriage  with  Mary  Blacknall,  a 
little  heiress  of  thirteen  years,  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  Crown  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Four  of 
Mary's  relations  bought  the  wardship  of  her  person  and  lands, 
with  the  right  of  giving  her  in  marriage,  for  2,000/.  One  of  them 
wished  to  marry  her  to  his  own  son ;  the  other  three  objected,  and 
offered  her  to  Sir  Edmund  for  his  son  Ralph.  Their  offer  was 
accepted;  Sir  Edmund  paid  them  1,000/.  for  the  heiress,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  Yet,  even  after  this,  some 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  bride's  relations  to  get 
the  marriage  set  aside.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  Ralph 
took  her  home  to  Claydon,  where  she  lived  happily  with  his 
family,  and  from  a  bright  and  affectionate  girl — "  Mischeafe " 
was  her  pet  name — grew  to  be  a  brave,  gracious,  and  capable 
woman.  We  hear  much  of  the  friends  both  of  Sir  Edmund  and 
Sir  Ralph.  James  Dillon,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Roscommon, 
and  Ralph's  chief  friend  at  Oxford,  came  often  to  Claydon,  where 
he  flirted  with  Dorothy  Leeke,  who  was  brought  up  by  her 
relation  Lady  Verney,  more  "  kissing  and  romping  "  going  on 
when  they  met  *'  than  would  be  permitted  at  the  present  day  " ; 
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but  Dillou  left  "  poor  Doll "  for  the  sistor  of  Lord  Strafford,  and 
his  marriage  caused  an  estrangement  between  him  and  Ralph. 
"  The  old  men's  wife,"  as  she  is  called  in  Ralph's  cypher 
correspondence,  the  wife  first  of  Sir  Harry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  and 
afterwards  of  three  Earls  in  succession,  appears  pretty  con- 
stantly both  as  Lady  Sussex  and  Lady  Warwick.  She  was 
constant  in  her  demands  on  Ralph's  time,  begging  liim  to  buy  lier 
"  figerde  sattines,"  a  carpet  "  to  suet  with  my  haninges  and 
chers,"  and  trimming  for  a  "  swite  bage."  About  her  portrait  by 
Vandyke,  she  writes,  "  i  am  glade  you  have  prefalede  with 
S'  Vandike  to  make  my  pictuer  lener,  for  truly  it  was  to  fat,  if 
he  made  it  farer  it  will  be  for  my  credit."  The  price  was  "  fifty 
ponde,"  and  "  eyght  ponde  "  was  paid  "  for  copingo  the  picter  "  to 
the  "  man  that  copes  out  Yandicks."  Ralph's  aunt,  a  young  and 
rich  widow,  consulted  him  much  about  her  matrimonial  prospects ; 
"  for  my  owne  part,"  she  wrote,  "  I  pray  God  send  me  a  good 
hus:,  and  I  care  not  wher  his  land  lies."  Greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  Verneys  she  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  son  of 
Lord  Eure.  When  Eure  was  killed  in  1644,  Ralph  offered  her 
the  loan  of  the  "  great  black  bed  and  hangings  "  at  Glaydon.  In 
about  a  year  she  married  a  third  husband. 

Lady  Vemey  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  Parliamentary 
experiences  of  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  making  use 
of  Ralph's  "  Notes."  Here,  and  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of 
the  book,  we  get  rather  more  general  history  tlian  any  ordinarily 
well-educated  reader  needs  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Vemey  family.  Sir  Ralph's  reports  of  the  debate  on 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  and  the  King's  attempt  to  arrest  the 
Five  Members,  are  well  worth  reading  ;  they  have  been  published 
previously  in  the  Camden  Society's  volume  of  the  "  Notes,"  and  have 
been  used  by  Forster  and  Dr.  Gardiner.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  Sir  Ralph  entered  on  a  long  period  of  trouble. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  wereleftill  provided  for  by  their  father;  for 
their  fortunes  were  charged  on  the  "  Alnage,"  a  tax  on  cloth,  on 
which  Sir  Edmund  had  alien,  and  it  was  long  before  the  Parliament 
admitted  their  claim.  Meanwhile,  some  of  them  seem  to  have 
considered,  at  least  at  first,  that  their  eldest  brother  had  acted 
unfairly  by  them,  and  for  a  time  caused  him  much  annoyance. 
Then,  having  stood  by  the  Parliament  in  critical  times.  Sir  Ralph 
found  that  his  conscience  required  him  to  resist  it  when  resist- 
ance meant  certain  loss,  specially  as  he  would  not  join  the  King, 
and  so  was  counted  an  enemy  b  y  both  parties.  Alone  among 
the  Commons  at  Westminster  he  refused  the  Covenant,  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  exile  and  the  loss  of  goods  than  to  violate  his 
conscience.  He  withdrew  to  France,  taking  his  wife  and  two  of 
bis  three  children  with  him,  and  finally  settled  at  Blois.  His 
sisters  added  to  his  anxieties;  for  "fatherless,  motherless,  and 
penniless"  as  they  were,  they  fell  to  quarrelling  about  their 
maids.  "  Pegge  "  was  entreated  "  as  her  mayd  might  serve  both 
her  and  Pen,  but  will  not  let  it  be  so  by  noe  meanes."  Moreover, 
his  sisters  were  "  indiscreete,"  and  worst  of  all  expected  him 
to  forward  their  marriages  by  gifts  that  he  could  ill  afford. 
As  he  had  burdened  his  Claydon  property  with  allowances  to 
them  and  his  brothers,  he  had  little  to  live  upon.  "  Noe  English 
maide,"  he  writes  from  Blois,  "  will  be  content  with  our  diet  and 
way  of  liveing ;  for  my  part  since  this  time  twelvemonth  I  have 
not  had  one  bit  of  Rost  meate  to  dinner."  He  was  voted  out  of 
the  House,  and  in  1646  Claydon  was  sequestered.  At  last  he 
was  delivered  from  his  most  pressing  difficulties  by  his  wife,  who 
went  to  England  to  try  to  get  the  sequestration  taken  off.  Few 
stories  have  seemed  to  us  more  touching  than  that  of  this  brave 
lady,  who,  with  scanty  means,  and  in  delicate  health — she  bore 
a  child  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  England,  and  suffered  also 
from  a  severe  attack  of  fever — went  hither  and  thither  making 
friends,  bribing — there  was  no  hope  of  getting  anything  done  in 
Parliament  without  bribes — and  petitioning  month  after  month 
in  order  to  free  her  husband's  estate  from  unjust  sequestration. 
She  was  successful  at  last ;  but  her  victory  was  full  of  sadness, 
and  was  won  at  a  terrible  cost ;  the  child  she  bore  in  her  absence 
from  her  husband  did  not  live  to  meet  its  father's  eyes,  her 
daughter,  whom  she  left  at  Blois,  died  before  her  return,  and  her 
own  health  was  destroyed  by  her  anxieties  and  exertions.  About 
two  years  after  the  sequestration  was  removed  she  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  Her  sweet  and  noble  nature,  her  troubles, 
and  her  patient  courage,  are  lovingly  and  skilfully  commemorated 
by  the  ladies  to  whom  we  owe  these  volumes. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 

THE  work  of  restoring  and  reconstructing  "  Murray  "  proceeds 
apace ;  or,  rather,  we  may  say  that  on  the  scheme  which 
has  been  recently  undertaken  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Hallam  Murray  it  has  entered  upon  a  regular  system,  which, 


while  not  hasting,  never  rests.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  any 
of  the  new  volumes,  English  or  foreign,  with  most  of  the  corre- 
sponding volumes  in  circulation  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  "  Murrays  "  of  that  day  were,  to  speak  frankly,  in  too  many 
cases  no  longer  worthy  of  the  house  that  issued  them.  They  had 
been  excellent  books  in  their  day  in  almost  all  (not  quite  in  all) 
cases;  but  they  had  got  into  the  condition  of  a  last  year's  almanac 
or  a  last  week's  newspaper.  What  a  change  has  passed  over 
them  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  comparing  the  old  four-volume 
Handbook  to  India  with  the  present  issue  for  the  whole  peninsula 
in  a  single  book.  From  the  fly-leaves  we  gather  that  the  old 
fourfold  division  (for  the  three  Presidencies  and  the  North-West 
Provinces)  is  still  maintained  and  kept  on  sale,  but  that  this 
compact  survey  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  more  casual  tourist.  For  him,  indeed,  a  guide  in  four  volumes 
is  a  thing  simply  not  to  be  thought  of  and  altogether  prohibitive. 
The  single-volume  issue  necessarily  omits  some  things,  for  so  vast 
a  subject  as  India  is  not  to  be  despatched  in  four  hundred  even 
of  "  Murray's  "  ingeniously-utilized  pages.  But  it  is  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  subject,  guaranteed  by  the  collaboration  of  divers 
local  authorities,  from  Mr.  Forrest  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  down- 
wards. 

The  dictum  just  laid  down  about  one-volume  guide-books 
may  seem  to  be  violated  by  the  two-volume  Guide  to  France,  a 
remodelling  of  which  has  also  appeared ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
disposed  to  stick  to  it.  It  is  true  that  few  people,  at  least  in  a 
rapid  tour,  are  likely  to  attempt  the  whole  of  such  a  country  as 
France.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  France  more  than  in  most 
countries  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  division  which  will  not  for 
many,  indeed  for  most,  purposes  and  persons  be  a  cross  division. 
That  here  adopted — an  imaginary  line  running  north  and  south 
through  Paris — is,  no  doubt,  as  good  as  most.  Yet  at  least  not  a 
few  Englishmen  will  sometimes  start  for  a  tour  in  Eastern 
France  by  way  of  Havre  or  Dieppe,  and  want  a  guide  to  Nor- 
mandy in  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  ;  while  a  great  many 
more  will  start  for  the  Loire  country  or  Brittany,  or  even 
Normandy  itself,  by  Calais,  and  be  inclined  to  stay  a  little  in  the 
North-East  on  their  way.  By  adopting  some  material  like  the 
Clarendon  Press  rice  paper  it  would  surely  still  have  been  pos- 
sible to  get  the  whole  into  one  volume,  failing  which  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  suggest  a  division  into  four  or  five  parts 
combinable  at  pleasure.  However,  these  suggestions  of  some- 
thing else  are  rather  idle.  The  book  was  always  good,  of 
which  the  fact  that  this  is  the  eighteenth  edition  is  almost  suffi- 
cient proof,  and  it  is  now  better  than  ever.  Its  plans  of  towns — 
the  most  important  thing  in  a  guide-book,  and  till  recently  the 
thing  most  rarely  to  be  found,in  an  English  guide-book  at  least — 
are  excellent. 

The  most  recent  editions  of  the  handbooks  for  Japan  and  Syria 
are  fresh  instances  of  the  thorough  and  unsparing  fashion  in 
which  the  fame  of  "  Murray "  is  now  being  cared  for.  To  be 
written,  as  this  edition  of  the  Japan  is,  by  Mr.  Basil  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Mason  would  be  almost  enough.  But  to  make  the 
work  thorough  it  seems  that  Mr.  Murray  bought  the  copyright  of 
Messrs.  Satow  «&  Hawes's  Handbook  for  Central  and  Northern 
Japan,  and  the  editors  have  incorporated  it  bodily,  re-writing, 
altering,  and  adding  where  necessary.  This  means  business,  and 
business  has  resulted.  The  maps,  again,  deserve  high  praise. 
Even  more  extensively  remodelled  is  the  Syria  and  Palestine,  a 
deservedly  famous  number  even  in  the  old  series,  but  now 
entirely  renovated  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Haskett  Smith.  The 
editor  takes,  we  think,  just  pride  to  himself  on  the  excision  or 
exclusion  of  all  "  flowery  descriptions  of  scenery  " — things  abo- 
minable in  a  guide-book,  and  once  too  frequently  indulged  in  by 
guide-book  makers. 

In  turning  to  a  volume  of  "  Murray's "  chief  rival — a  rival 
modelled  itself  on  "  Murray  " — we  are  struck,  as  we  have  been 
struck  often  before,  by  the  one  remnant  of  the  "  old  man  "  in  our 
own  petit  Hire  rouge.  Every  page  of  matter,  every  scruple  of 
weight  in  a  guide-book,  is  of  importance.  Now,  in  more  than  one 
of  the  excellent  volumes  we  have  been  examining  (the  India  and 
the  Japan  are  exceptions),  there  is  inserted  a  stout  supplement 
of  fifty  pages,  called  "Murray's  Guide-book  Advertiser,"  which 
occupies  not  a  little  space,  and  which  gives  information  in  great 
part  (to  speak  mildly)  superfluous  to  the  probable  users  of  the 
book.  It  cannot  be  of  much  importance  to  a  traveller  at 
Nazareth  or  Jericho  to  be  made  aware  of  the  virtues  of  the  Hotel 
Somethinginsky  Bazaar  at  Moscow,  and  of  that  excellent  English 
chemist  in  the  Karthn«rring  at  Vienna.  It  would  be  aflecta- 
tion,  of  course,  to  simulate  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  adver- 
tiser supplies,  in  the  most  honourable  and  unexceptionable  way, 
some  of  the  resources  which  enable  Messrs.  Murray  to  make  their 
books  so  good.  And  we  do  not  know  that  the  extreme  asceti- 
cism of  Baedeker  (which  admits  no  advertisements  at  all)  is  a 
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necessary  counsel  even  of  perfection.  But  it  certainly  would  be 
better  to  restrict  advertisements,  as  is  actually  done  in  the  Japan 
and  the  India,  to  things  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  books. 
As  for  the  number  of  "  Baedeker  "  which  is  before  us,  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  series,  like  its  great 
rival,  hardly  needs  any  bush.  If  it  did,  it  has  received  the  very 
best  kind  of  bush  possible  in  the  efforts  which  "  Murray  "  itself 
has  made  to  keep  its  pride  of  place  as  the  best  of  all  guide-book 
collections. 

Of  the  very  useful,  handy,  and  portable  series  of  Tourists' 
Guides  to  English  counties  and  districts,  published  by  Messrs. 
Stanford,  we  have  four  before  us,  all  reprints,  but  all  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  These  are  the  Channel  Islands  (as  it 
originally  appeared  one  of  the  few  distinctly  not  good  guides  of 
the  series,  but  set  right  by  the  late  Mr.  Bevan,  and  now  once 
more  re-edited  by  Mr.  Worth)  ;  The  Wye,  a  good  number  which 
has  also  passed  from  Mr.  Bevan's  capable  into  Mr.  Worth's  still 
more  capable  hands;  Dr.  Taylor's  Suffolk,  and  Mr.  Ditchfield's 
Berkshire.  We  have  often  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
series  here,  and  we  can  only  drop  a  mild  tear  over  its  one 
blot,  also  often  pointed  out — the  utter  insufSciency  of  the  maps. 
Even  quarter-inch  maps  are  not  of  much  use,  and  in  some  here, 
for  instance  the  Svffolk,  the  scale  is  eight  miles  to  an  inch,  with 
only  the  chief  roads  marked.  Such  a  map,  except  for  giving  a 
vagiie  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  towns,  is  practically  useless, 
and  were  better  omitted.  Disappointment  and  bad  language  are  the 
only  things  that  can  come  of  the  attempt  to  use  it.  Mr.  Stanford 
can  give  us,  when  he  likes,  the  best  maps  in  the  world  ;  and  if 
he  were  to  add  sixpence  to  the  price  of  this  very  useful  series, 
and  fit  it  out  fresh  with  good  maps  and  plans  of  towns,  we  are 
nearly  sure  that  he  would  find  his  account  in  the  proceeding. 

That  the  presence  of  such  maps  and  plans  has  much  to  do  with 
the  advance  of  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward's  South  Devon  and 
South  Cornwall  to  a  fourth  edition  is  pretty  certain.  The  maps 
here  have  been  revised  from  the  newer  Ordnance  Surveys,  a  plan 
of  Torquay  and  a  map  of  the  landslip  between  Lyme  and  the  Axe 
are  added,  and  the  whole  text  is  revised  ;  though,  as  we  can  testify 
from  frequent  use,  the  omissions  in  the  former  edition  were  rare, 
and  the  errors  rarer.  The  authors  anticipate  that  "  the  new  line 
to  Klngsbrldge  will  bring  Salcombe  and  its  fine  coast  into  the 
tourist  programme."  Alas  !  these  are  words  of  much  import,  and 
the  import  is  far  from  wholly  comfortable.  Will  a  man,  when 
the  "  tourist  programme "  has  invaded  the  district,  be  able  to 
breakfast  oif  red  mullet  and  cold  partridge  at  Klngsbrldge  with- 
out defrauding  his  children  or  his  creditors  of  more  money  than 
if  at  the  ordinary  tourist  hotel  he  had  consumed  the  usual 
ham  and  eggs  ?  Will  he  find  at  casual  "  publics "  between 
Prawle  Point  and  the  Start  home-cured  pig  of  wondrous 
flavour  and  preparation  such  as  never  man  tasted  elsewhere ; 
or  will  the  all-pervading  brands  of  Wiltshire  or  Water- 
ford  enter  there  also  ?  To  think  of  one  of  the  grandest, 
one  of  the  most  solitary,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
cl  Iff- walks  in  England — that  along  the  coast  from  Bolt  Head  to 
Bolt  Tail — "  entering  into  the  tourist  programme  "  is  for  a  moment 
to  gnash  the  teeth,  and  then  more  philosophically  to  remember 
Horace  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  reflect  with  gratitude 

That  what  has  been  has  been,  and  we  have  had  our  day. 

Besides,  the  South  Hams,  thank  Heaven  !  are  too  far  from  actual 
or  probable  large  manfacturing  towns  to  run  for  many  a  long 
year  the  worst  risks  involved  in  a  tourist  programme.  Even  the 
new  line  will  probably  not  much  interfere  with  the  blessed 
solitude  in  which  a  man  may  look  down  on  the  Atlantic  fretting 
itself  against  the  Ham  Stone  (concerning  which  there  is  a  folk 
word  not  lawful  to  mention),  and  pick  his  way  among  the 
crevices  of  the  "  Landplts,"  and  after  peeping  into  the  chasm 
where  the  "  fatal  Ramillies "  was  wrecked  (thereby  giving 
occasion  to  the  dullest  and  wofullest  of  ballads),  come  suddenly 
upon  the  great  stretch  of  Blgbury  Bay,  with  the  Thurlestone  arch 
rearing  itself  Impossibly  out  of  the  water  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  guns  of  the  Plymouth  forts  thundering  over  Stoke  Point 
many  a  mile  away. 

Of  guides  to  Belgium  and  Holland  there  is  no  end.  We  do 
not  quite  know  why  there  should  be  any,  for  the  trip  is  a  cheap 
and  a  delightful  one,  capable  of  being  Indulged  In  by  the  most 
modest  "  five-pounder,"  who  only  wants  a  few  days  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  prolonged  and  done  thoroughly  by  the  most  learned 
specialist  in  history,  architecture,  and  art  generally.  So 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock's  Guide  to  the  Netherlandish  places  shall 
be  welcome,  and  we  will  not  carpingly  inquire  whether  engravings 
of  "  Satis  House  "  are  not  more  than  satis  in  such  a  book.  It  is 
cheap,  and  light,  and  well  printed,  and  well  arranged,  and  these 
are  the  principal  things. 

A  county  history,  especially  a  "  popular  "  county  history,  ought 
to  be  a  kind  of  guide-book,  and,  therefore,  we  make  no  excuse 


for  treating  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore's  contribution  on  Hampshire  to  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock's  series  of  popular  county  histories  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Shore,  however,  has  not  taken  that  view  of  his  work  which 
we  have  suggested ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
view  he  has  taken  of  it  as  a  whole.  He  vacillates  between  a 
history  of  England,  as  it  affects  Hampshire  (and  sometimes  as  it 
does  not),  and  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends — "  Monastic  Life," 
"  Manors  and  Hundreds,"  "  Remains  and  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  &c.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  way,  this  surely  is  the 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Shore  seems  to  have  had  glimpses  of  the  fact  by  his 
devoting  separate  chapters  to  Winchester,  Southampton,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  so  forth.  The  total  efl'ect,  though  the  author 
evidently  knows  a  good  deal  about  his  subject,  is  a  little  un- 
digested. Even  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  book  of  reference,  informa- 
tion, except  in  regard  to  the  largest  places  of  all,  has  to  be  ferreted 
out  and  put  together  in  a  very  laborious  and  puzzling  way.  Had 
Mr.  Shore  given  us  an  orderly  historical  peregrination  of  the 
county,  treating  each  place  and  district  successively,  and  starting 
or  finishing  with  a  brief  historical  conspectus  of  the  county  as 
such,  he  would  have  produced  a  book  at  once  more  readable  and 
more  useful.  As  it  is,  he  will  be  better  to  "  steal  from  "  for  those 
who  like  to  do  even  their  stealing  at  secondhand  than  for  any- 
body to  read. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

MANY  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  the  Indian  peninsula  before  St.  Augustine  preached  in 
Kent,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  dangers  and  obstacles  that  beset 
the  Gospel  in  that  strange  land,  it  has  endured  to  the  present 
day.  Such  a  fact  is  so  full  of  hope,  and  ought  to  be  so  full  of 
instruction,  that  the  Rev.  G.  Milne  Rae's  volume.  The  Syrian 
Church  in  India,  must  be  sure  of  welcome.  Mr.  Rae  was  for 
many  years  Free  Kirk  Missionary  at  Madras,  and  has  studied  the 
history  of  his  subject  with  great  thoroughness  and  scholarly  in- 
telligence. In  his  view,  a  view  which  he  supports  with  abundant 
reasons,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  are  called,  have  no 
direct  connexion  with  the  Apostle.  The  India  in  which  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  preached  and  Pantaenus  found  the 
Hebrew  Matthew,  was  India  west  of  the  Indus — that  is,  Afghanistan 
— where,  as  we  know,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  left  behind  them 
a  deep  and  abiding  Greek  civilization.  The  Church  of  Southern 
India  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Babylon,  founded  by 
Nestorian  Persian  missionaries  somewhere  about  a.b.  500.  The 
Ceylon  branch,  which  was  known  to  Cosmas  Indlcopleustes, 
proved  short-lived ;  the  Church  of  the  Coromandel  coast  was 
supplanted  by  Roman  Catholicism  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
that  of  Malabar  still  survives.  They  still  hold  in  the  main  to 
their  ancient  usages.  Their  sacred  language  is  Syriac,  their 
canon  is  that  of  the  Syriac  version,  they  do  not  know  the 
Quimnque  milt,  and  acknowledge  only  three  sacraments — 
Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  Orders.  Mr.  Rae  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  their  ancient  charters,  engraved  on  copper 
plates,  and  of  the  light  thrown  by  these  curious  documents  on 
the  legal  status  of  Christianity  in  old  Indian  society.  More 

*  The  Syrian  Church  in  India.  By  George  Milne  Rae,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Madras,  late  Professor  in  the  Madras  Christian  College. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1892. 

The  Autohingraphy  of  Isaac  Williams.  Edited  by  his  Brother-in-law,  the 
Ven.  Sir  George  Prevost.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1892. 

The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  Our  Lord.  By  William 
Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 

The  Fourth  Gospel:  Evidences  External  and  Internal  of  its  Johannean 
Authorship.  By  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  and  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  D.D.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1892. 

St.  Athanasius  :  Select  Works  and  Letters.  Edited,  with  Prolegomena, 
Indices,  and  Tables,  bv  Archibald  Robertson,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatlield"s 
Hall,  Durham,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford.  ("  Select  Library  of 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,"  Vol.  IV.)    Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co. 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  H.  E.  Rjle,  B.D.,  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  &c.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1892. 

Canon  and  7'e.it  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr.  Frants  Buhl,  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
phersoo,  M.A.,  of  Findhorn.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1892. 

'Epfirjvela  els  Tr)v  Kaivfjv  AiaSrjKrjv  vno  N.  M.  Aa/idXii.  To/joj  B'. 
'Ev  ^A6r]vais  fK  rov  Tvrroypacfxwv  2.  K.  BXc.cttov.  1892. 

Thtodor  Christlieb,  D.D.,  of  Bonn.  Memoir  by  his  Widow,  and  Sermons, 
translated  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Garrett,  M.A.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1892. 

Christian  Doctrines  and  Modern  Thought.  Boyle  Lectures  for  1891,  by 
T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Manchester,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1892. 

Anthropohnicul  lieligion.  The  Giftbrd  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891  by  F.  Ma.x  Miiller,  K.M.,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  French  Institute.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1892. 

The  God  of  Reason  and  Revelation.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Pirie, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  Edinburgh:  James  G.  Hitt.  1892. 
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instructive  still  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  this 
schismatical  and  possibly  heretical  native  Christianity  and  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  first  Roman  missionary  who  preached  in 
India  was  Jordanus,  a  Dominican,  whose  date  is  about  1330. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Inquisition  was  established  by 
the  Portuguese  at  Goa  on  the  suggestion  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  Mr.  Rae  is  able  to  give  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  the  working  of 
this  atrocious  institution  from  the  narrative  of  one  Dellon,  a 
French  physician,  who  fell  into  its  clutches.  In  1 599  the  Synod 
of  Diamper,  like  our  Synod  of  "Whitby,  decreed  the  Romanizing 
of  the  indigenous  Church,  but  half  a  century  later  the  oppressed 
Syrian  Christians  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  yoke,  and  reverted 
to  their  ancient  ways.  Unfortunately  some  difficulty  about 
the  ordination  of  their  Metropolitan  issued  in  their  coming  under 
the  authority  of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  is  at 
present  regarded  as  their  ecclesiastical  chief.  As  they  resisted 
the  violence  of  Rome,  so  apparently  have  they  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  seductions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  At  one 
time  Colonel  Munro  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  clergy  to 
give  up  the  rule  of  celibacy  by  the  odd  expedient  of  giving  a 
reward  of  four  hundred  rupees  to  every  priest  who  would 
take  to  himself  a  wife.  But  Protestantism  seems  to  suit  these 
Nestorian  Jacobites  as  little  as  Romanism.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
Rae,  instead  of  deploring  this  remarkable  fact,  had  endeavoured 
in  a  somewhat  more  sympathetic  spirit  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  it  means  and  what  lesson  it  has  to  teach  us.  We  do  not 
want  to  convert  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  but  we  do  want 
to  know  what  is  the  secret  of  their  success,  such  as  it  is,  and  of 
their  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life.  Does  this  old-world  Eastern 
Christianity  suit  the  Hindu  better  than  Exeter  Hall  ?  and,  if  so, 
why  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  importance  to  our  mis- 
sionary Societies. 

A  contribution  of  no  small  importance  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Tractarian  movement  will  be  found  in  the 
Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams.  It  is  but  a  little  book,  written 
by  Williams  for  the  sake  of  his  own  children,  and  gives  hut  a 
slender  sketch,  "  a  few  memorials  of  the  past."  But  the  author 
was  a  man  of  clear  and  delicate  insight,  and  the  points  which  he 
handles  with  such  pious  reserve  lie  very  close  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Williams  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keble,  and  he  regards  the 
two  Kebles,  with  other  like-minded  men,  notably  Pusey,  as  the 
types  and  authors  of  the  revival.  They  were  true  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  object  was  not  to  find  something 
better,  but  to  realize  fully  the  ideal  of  their  own  mother-Church. 
They  were  learned  and  cultivated  men,  but  they  set  rjOos  above 
intellect  and  their  special  grace  was  meekness.  Newman  struck 
into  the  movement  at  an  angle.  He  was  the  only  Evangelical 
in  the  little  band,  and,  greatly  as  he  was  loved  and  respected, 
there  were  certain  traits  in  his  temperament  that  were  felt  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Bisley  and  Fairford.  Williams 
touches  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  does  not 
say  one  word  beyond  what  he  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  himself  and  others.  But  he  says  some  very  striking  things. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  that  "  constitutional  restlessness  of  intellect, 
that  want  of  balance  and  repose  in  the  soul,  which  appears  to  be 
the  malady  "  of  both  the  Newmans.  lie  thinks  that  John  Henry 
"  stifled  his  domestic  atfections."  He  tells  us  that  Newman  once 
said  to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  "  My  temptation  is  to  scepticism." 
Again,  that  Newman  preferred  the  society  of  persons  younger 
than  himself,  and  that  the  seceders  consisted  in  the  main  of 
these  younger  men,  who  looked  up  to  Newman  as  their 
teacher  and  leader.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  from  the 
first  a  little  rift  within  the  lute.  The  true  Anglican  party 
felt  all  along  that  Newman's  temper,  method,  and  object  were 
not  exactly  the  same  as  theirs,  and  that  he  was  doing  that 
which  is  high  treason  against  any  movement,  forming  a  party 
of  his  own.  Of  all  this  they  were  dimly  sensible  at  the 
time,  though,  as  Williams  says,  "  it  is  only  in  the  retrospect  that 
one  is  conscious  of  the  difference."  But,  he  adds,  "  I  cannot 
remember  when  my  prayer  for  him  was  not  rather  that  he  might 
be  preserved  from  error  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  his  peculiar  temperament  than  for  his  perfection,  and  that  I 
might  follow  his  example,  as  would  have  been  my  prayer  with 
regard  to  John  Keble  and  Pusey."  The  volume  is  edited  by 
Williams's  brother-in-law.  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  has  added 
some  interesting  notes,  and  contains  some  letters  of  Newman's 
and  a  sermon  of  Thomas  Keble's. 

Dr.  Milligan's  book  on  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood 
of  Our  Lord  deserves  to  be  widely  and  carefully  read.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  religious  minds  of 
the  contemplative  kind,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  commands 
respect  and  sympathy.  Doctrinally  the  work  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  illustrative  of  the  impatience  with  which  the  strict  formulas 
of  Calvinism  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  in  the  Scotch  Church. 


Dr.  Milligan  practically  gives  up  not  only  Calvinism,  but  those 
ideas  of  the  older  Church  which  are  imbedded  in  Calvinism.  The 
Christian  must  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  his  sins  and  something 
more,  because  in  addition  he  has  to  bear  the  cross.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  life  and  not  death,  joy  and  not  sorrow. 
In  the  old-fashioned  language  of  the  schools,  the  ideas  of 
substitution  and  satisfaction  are  swept  away,  while  that  of 
merit  remains.  Forgiveness  is  thrown  into  the  distant  back- 
ground, and  the  thought  is  centred  upon  the  new  life.  The 
other  mode  of  explanation,  which  is  not  by  any  means  pecu- 
liar to  Calvinism,  is  that  Our  Lord,  because  He  is  divine 
and  understands  the  nature  of  sin  far  better  than  we  can 
do,  suffered  more  than  any  man  does  or  can  suffer  ;  and 
that  this  "  moreness,"  in  respect  of  which  He  was  our  Substi- 
tute, has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  spiritual  life,  making 
forgiveness  and  complete  reconciliation  possible.  The  view  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Milligan  seems  to  many,  be  it  spoken  with  all 
deference,  to  mistake  the  language  of  Scripture.  And,  if  it 
does  this,  it  will  prove  to  be  less  catholic  than  the  rival  doctrine. 
There  are  doubtless  those  who,  as  Dr.  Milligan  says,  feel  the  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  more  acutely  than  the  sense  of  guilt. 
But  are  these  the  few  or  the  many,  and  do  they  always  quite  realize 
the  situation  ?  One  reason  that  seems  to  have  weighed  with 
Dr.  Milligan  is  the  tendency  of  extreme  Calvinism  to  produce 
hypocrisy.  Calvinism  has  this  tendency,  no  doubt ;  yet  not  by 
reason  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  must  always  remain,  but  because  it  is  overstrained. 
Calvinism  taught  men  that  they  were  not  saved  unless  they 
were  perfect,  and  so  reduced  a  great  number  to  the  necessity 
of  pretending  to  be  perfect.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  that  the 
new  teaching,  which  rests  entirely  upon  love,  will  arrive  by  a 
difliarent  road  at  the  same  goal. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which  are  re- 
printed three  essays  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — the  first  on  the 
external  evidences  by  the  late  Dr.  Abbot,  the  second  and  third 
on  the  internal  by  Dr.  Peabody  and  Bishop  Lightfoot.  Dr. 
Abbot's  review  of  Justin's  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
the  book  valuable,  but  the  work  throughout  is  worthy  of  its 
authors. 

Athanasius,  the  new  volume  of  the  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  last. 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  editor,  has  done  his  work  in  the  right  spirit. 
His  introductions  and  excursus  give  all  desirable  information 
and  references,  the  translations  can  be  relied  upon,  and  the  few 
notes  given  are  well  chosen  and  valuable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  succeeding  volumes  will  be  built  upon  the  same  lines.  Such 
an  edition  as  that  of  Socrates  and  Sozomenus  is  of  very  little  use 
to  anybody.  The  volume  contains  the  Arian  documents,  the 
Festal  letters,  and  a  selection  of  the  personal  letters.  Much  of 
Newman's  work  is  reproduced,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Ellershaw, 
and  Miss  Payne-Smith  have  helped  in  the  translation.  If  the 
introduction  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too  condensed  and  conse- 
quently a  little  obscure  in  parts.  If  Mr.  Robertson  had  allowed 
himself  a  little  more  elbow  room,  he  would  not  have  quoted  Pope 
Zephyrinus  as  having  said  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  Jesus  Christ." 
This  is  only  half  what  the  Pope  said,  and  the  words  that  follow 
entirely  alter  the  meaning  of  this  startling  phrase. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  a  popular  yet  scholarly  exposition  of 
the  modern  views  as  to  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature  may  be 
recommended  to  try  Professor  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Mr.  Ryle  distinguishes  three  Canons.  The  first,  com- 
prising the  Pentateuch,  was  complete  in  Ezra's  time  ;  the  second 
added  the  Prophets  between  300-200  B.C. ;  the  third  brought  in 
the  other  books,  the  Kethubim,  and  falls  between  the  two  dates 
160  and  105  B.C.  Mr.  Ryle  discusses  also  the  manner  in  which 
the  earlier  books  are  supposed  to  have  grown  into  their  present 
shape,  and  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusions  as  Professor 
Driver,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  any  definite 
conclusion  about  the  date  of  the  Psalter.  But  how  these  great 
authorities  differ!  According  to  Canon  Driver  the  process  of 
compilation  by  which,  for  instance,  our  present  Genesis  was 
formed  is  of  the  most  inartistic  kind,  a  mere  tacking  together, 
leaving  every  joint  gaping  wide.  "  The  authors  of  the  Hebrew 
historical  books  do  not,  as  a  modern  historian  would  do,  rewrite  the 
matter  in  their  own  language."  Professor  Ryle  thinks  other- 
wise. "  The  compilation  of  a  Hebrew  narrative  was  a  complex 
and  artistic  process.  Previously  written  accounts  were  con- 
densed or  expanded,  revised  or  rewritten,  before  they  could  be 
inserted  in  the  new  history."  Here  is  a  remarkable  and  funda- 
mental fact  on  which  the  perplexed  reader  finds  his  guides  at 
variance.  There  are  other  points  that  sadly  want  clearing  up. 
Thus  the  Samaritans  are  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  Yet  "the  immediate  ad- 
vantage "  of  the  formation  of  the  Pentateuch  "  was  that  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  priestly  law  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
Jew,  and  that  a  fatal  barrier  was  thus  raised  against  any  attempt 
at  fusion  with  the  stranger  and  the  Samaritan."  But  either 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch  that  a  Samaritan  could 
object  to,  or  the  Samaritan  did  not  borrow  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  Jews.    Professor  Kyle  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Dr.  Buhl's  book  on  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  by  the  Eev.  T.  Macpherson,  is  addressed  to  students. 
Dr.  Buhl  sticks  close  to  his  subject,  and  does  not  discuss  the 
genesis  of  individual  books.  lie  treats  briefly  of  the  dates  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrine  Canons,  and  at  more  length  of 
editions,  MSS.,  translations,  and  the  general  history  of  the 
Massoretic  text. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parallel 
Commentary  on  the  Synoptics,  by  N.  M.  Damalas.  The  form  of 
the  book  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  text  commented  on  being  no 
single  gospel,  but  an  interwoven  harmony  of  the  three.  The 
notes,  which  are  the  work  of  a  learned  man,  and  take  throughout 
the  plain  literal  sense,  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  read  even  by 
those  who  have  no  special  acquaintance  with  modern  Greek.  A 
feature  of  interest  is  that  the  author  supports  the  at  present  un- 
popular view  that  Mark  is  later  than  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
made  use  of  the  work  of  his  two  predecessors. 

Theodor  Christ lieb,  born  in  1833,  was  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
became  a  Lutheran  pastor  himself,  exercised  his  ministry,  among 
other  places,  at  Islington,  and  finally  rose  to  be  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Bonn,  where  he  died  in  1889.  He  exercised  a  wide 
and  beneficent  influence,  partly  by  his  brilliant  talent  as  a  preacher, 
and  still  more  by  his  pastoral  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
large  circle  of  pupils.  His  sermons  are  Evangelical  discourses  of 
the  best  type,  thoroughly  cultivated,  but  appealing  chiefly  to  the 
emotions,  which  are  touched  with  considerable  power.  They  are 
well  translated,  and  should  find  many  readers,  though  they  are 
neither  so  practical  nor  so  instructive  as  English  sermons  are  ex- 
pected to  be. 

Those  who  are  not  deterred  by  scientific  metaphysics,  and  ex- 
patiate with  pleasure  in  space  of  four  dimensions,  will  read  with 
profit  Chriftian  Doctrines  and  Modern  Thought.  Dr.  Bonney's 
object  is  to  show  that  the  Church  dogmas  are  not  necessarily 
absurd,  even  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely 
scientific  conceptions ;  that  the  most  thoroughgoing  investigator 
of  nature  may  yet  be  a  believer ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
that  the  results  of  modern  science  ofler  certain  analogies  to  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  The  argument  is  addressed  mainly  to  students  of 
science  who  do  not  accept  Christianity.  For  readers  within  the 
Church  its  effect  is  weakened  by  a  rather  ostentatious  disregard 
of  theology — that  is  to  say,  of  the  best  opinion.  This  defect 
makes  itself  especially  felt  in  the  lecture  on  the  Atonement,  and 
in  that  on  the  Resurrection.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  touches  upon  modern  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  matter.  A  science  which  regards  the  atom  as  "  a  void  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  "  is  evidently  prepared  for  great  leaps  of  faith. 

The  Glasgow  Presbytery  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  making  some  kind  of  protest  against  the  heresies  contained  in 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  Giflbrd  Lectures  on  Anthropological  Reli- 
gion. Scotchmen  habitually  take  too  serious  a  view,  but  they 
are  a  shrewd  business  people,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  novelty,  they  did  not  rather 
object  to  the  want  of  novelty  in  their  gifted  lecturer's  utterances. 
Dyaus  Pitar,  the  fire-god  Agni,  and  the  root  mar,  are  very 
familiar  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  there  is  little  in 
this  volume  that  we  have  not  read  several  times  over  within  the 
past  thirty  years. 

A  book  that  is  likely  to  be  widely  useful  is  Dr.  Pirie's  God  of 
Reason  and  Revelation.  It  is  short,  but  admirably  clear,  being 
written  with  a  special  eye  to  thoughtful  men  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  Many  other  readers,  who  do  not  fall  under  this  head, 
will  find  in  it  a  very  serviceable  sketch  of  the  relation  between 
natural  theology  and  the  Bible. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Historical  Notes,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Cornford  (London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  is  a  useful 
manual  for  students.  The  notes  are  brief  marginal  jottings, 
giving  chiefly  sources  and  dates.  The  new  volume  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges  is  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Lias  (Cambridge :  at 
the  University  Press).  Eeaders  who  wish  to  have  a  book  exhi- 
biting the  parallelism  of  the  Synoptic  writers  in  a  handy  form  will 
find  what  they  want  in  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  Eev. 
C.  C.  James  (London  :  Clay  &  Sons).  Psalms  and  Litanies  is  the 
title  of  a  collection  of  devotional  exercises  for  family  or  private 
use,  by  the  Eev.  Eowland  Williams,  the  famous  vicar  of  Broad- 
chalke  (London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin).  The  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society  have  begun  operations  by  the  issue  of  a  remarkably  hand- 


some volume,  the  Missale  Westmonasteriense.  Part  I.  The 
publication  has  been  superintended  with  loving  care  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Legg  (London :  printed  for  the  Society  by  Ilarrisom 
&  Sons). 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  The  Leading  Ideas  of  the- 
Gospels,  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  (London :  Macmillan  «&  Co.), 
and  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.),  together  with  the  second  volume  of 
the  English  translation  of  Pere  Didon's  Jesus  Christ  |(Londoii  t 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.) 

Our  list  of  sermons  includes  From  Advent  to  Advent,  preached 
at  Whitehall  by  the  late  Aubrey  L.  Moore  (London  :  Percival  & 
Co.)  ;  The  Lord^s  Prayer,  by  Eobert  Eyton  (London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.) ;  Things  Old  and  New,  by 
the  late  Eev.  G.  H.  Fowler  of  Leeds,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Talbofe 
(London  :  Percival  &  Co.) ;  Verbum  Cruets  (Preachers  of  the  Age- 
Series),  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,. 
&  Co.) ;  Vol.  V.  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  by  F.  D.  Maurice 
(London :  Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Village  Sermons,  plain,  practical^ 
and  excellent,  by  the  late  Dean  Church  (London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.),  and  Senno7is  on  some  Words  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Liddon 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  With  these  we  may 
notice  Pastoral  Letters  and  Synodal  Charges,  delivered  by 
Archbishop  Maclagan  while  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (London :  Wells- 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Thought  Seed  for  Holy  Seasons,  by  the 
Eev.  E.  S.  Barrett  (London  :  Griffith,  Farran,Okeden,  &  Welsh).;, 
and  The  Prayers  of  Jesus  Ch-ist,  by  Dr.  Vaughan  (London  t 
Macmillan  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  also  Seeds  and  Sheaves,  papers  for  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  invalids,  very  Eoman  Catholic,  but  very 
graceful,  tender,  and  imaginative,  by  Lady  Lovat  (London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.) ;  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  E. 
Warren  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton) ;  The  Gospel  and  the 
Home,  by  Caroline  M.  Hallett  (London :  Innes  &  Co.) ;  The 
Analogy  of  Existences  and  Christianity,  by  C.  J.  W.  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton) ;  Thoughts  and  Reflex  ions  of  the  late  David 
Tertius  Gabriel  (London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin) ;  The  Church  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Tory  Clergy  of  the  Revolution,  by  A.  W. 
Eaton,  B.A.,  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  (London: 
Whittaker  &Co.);  Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  by  a  Layman, 
2  vols.,  second  edition  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.,  Lim.) ;  The  New  Theology,  by  John  Bascom  (London 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 


THE  BOOK  OF  CHINESE  POETRY.* 

f  I  iHEEE  is  something  notoriously  fascinating  in  a  difficult 
task.  If  there  is  a  mountain  which  is  believed  to  be  insur- 
mountable, or  a  country,  like  Tibet  for  example,  from  whicii 
intruders  are  rigorously  excluded,  or  a  text  which  presents  utt- 
usual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  translation,  there  are  sure  to  be 
people  who  will  try  to  climb  the  one,  penetrate  into  the  other, 
and  render  the  third  into  the  vernacular.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  this  spirit  of  adventure  that  so  many  people  have  essayed  to 
translate  the  Chinese  "  Book  of  Poetry,"  which  more  than  fulfils 
all  the  usual  conditions  which  are  calculated  to  arouse  the  ambi- 
tion of  adventurous  translators.  Chinese  is  not  an  easy  language 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  in  the  "  Book  of  Poetry  "  we  have  in 
addition  a  corrupt  text,  an  archaic  form  of  verse,  old-world 
incidents  and  modes  of  thought,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  cloud  of 
commentaries  which  obscures  the  text,  and  renders  confused  the- 
simplest  lines. 

Among  those  who  have  translated  the  whole  work  into  lan- 
guages of  Europe  are  Lacharme,  Eiickert,  Legge,  Von  Straus, 
Zottoli,  Jennings — whose  work  we  lately  noticed  in  these  pages — 
and  the  present  author,  besides  a  host  of  others,  including  Sir 
John  Davis,  who  have  translated  portions  and  separate  odes.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  renderings  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. Nor  is  this  surprising.  We  should  never  expect  to  see 
a  satisfactory  version  in  Chinese  poetry  of,  for  example,  the  Percy 
Ballads  or  The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  yet  in  many  respects  it 
would  be  easier  to  render  these  into  Chinese  verse  than  to  give  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  "  Book  of  Poetry."  Almost  all  the  odes 
are  written  in  lines  of  four  words,  each  word  being  represented  by  a 
symbol,  which,  as  pronounced  at  the  present  day,  is  monosyllabic. 
To  render  such  Procrustean  lines  into  English  prose  would  be 
difficult  enough,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  the  text,  which  we  are 
not ;  but  to  render  them  into  English  verse  is  next  to  impossible. 
A  literal  translation  might  reproduce  the  sense  of  the  origina}, 

•  The  Bonk  of  Chinese  Poetry  ;  being  the  Collection  of  Ballads,  Sagas, 
and  other  fitces  hiiowii  as  the  Shih  Citing,  the  Classic  of  Poetry. 
Metrically  ti-anslated  by  Clement  Francis  Komilly  Allen.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 
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feut  by  no  possibility  could  the  result  be  poetical ;  and  even  a 
peripbrastic  version,  such  as  Mr.  Allen's,  could  only  be  poetical 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  ■which  the  translator  emancipates 
hiraself  from  the  text. 

If,  however,  the  odes,  as  we  have  them,  were  possessed  of  the 
true  essence  of  poetry,  we  should  be  the  first  to  encourage  trans- 
lators to  attempt  the  almost  impossible  task  of  reproducing  them 
in  English  lines.  But  this,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  the  homely  ballads  of  a  primitive,  uninstructed  people, 
and  as  such  contain  very  little  which,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  can  be  called  poetical,  though  much  that  is  inter- 
esting to  the  ethnologist.  The  first  literary  eSbrts  of  all  nations 
are  poetical ;  and  wherever  found,  whether  in  Egypt  or  in  China, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  India,  they  invariably  consist  of  simple 
lays  reflecting  the  life  of  the  people,  and  commenting  on  their 
pleasures  and  their  sufferings,  their  triumphs  and  oppressions, 
•without  an  arrilre  pensee  in  them.  This  is  a  condition  of  old- 
world  folk-lore  which  is  incomprehensible  to  Chinese  commen- 
tators, who,  being  supremely  ignorant  of  every  other  country  but 
their  own,  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  a  comparative  method, 
and  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  composers  of  the  odes  were  men 
like  themselves,  full  of  quirks  and  fancies,  conceits  and  artifices. 
Thus  the  mention  of  "  cress "  in  a  love-song  is  regarded  as  an 
•allusion  to  the  soft  and  delicate  young  lady  who  is  the  heroine 
of  the  piece,  and  poplar-trees  in  a  rural  lay  are  held  to  symbolise 
the  virtuous  conduct  of  the  maidens  of  the  day  who  refused  to 
•offer  shade  to  their  admirers. 

Other  preconceived  notions  are  connected  with  certain  ancient 
sovereigns  for  whom  the  commentators,  following  the  dicta  of 
Confucius,  have  a  profound  admiration,  and  others  for  whom 
they  can  scarcely  find  words  sufficiently  condemnatory.  King 
Wen  is  an  instance  of  the  first  of  these,  and  Chow  Sin  of  the 
last.  Every  ode,  therefore,  which  breathes  of  peace  and  content- 
ment is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Wen,  and  those  which  reflect 
■disturbance  and  disorder  are  said  to  describe  the  state  of  things 
existing  under  the  rule  of  his  degenerate  successor.  The  forced 
interpretations  which,  following  these  prejudices  and  fancies,  have 
been  put  upon  the  odes  by  the  commentators  have  been  commonly 
accepted  by  European  translators,  aud  it  is  a  relief,  therefore,  to 
•find  that  Mr.  Allen  throws  aside  these  mental  crutches,  and  takes 
the  truly  scientific,  because  natural,  meanings  of  the  odes  to  be 
what  they  profess  to  be.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four 
jKirts  ;  the  first  containing  ballads  illustrative  of  the  manners 
■and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  different  States,  the  second 
■songs  for  the  minor  festivals,  the  third^  songs  for  the  greater 
festivals,  and  the  fourth  hymns  and  eulogies.  Each  part  is 
interesting;  but  the  first  portion  contains  the  more  attractive 
ballads,  many  of  which  appeal  as  genuinely  to  the  people  of 
modern  Europe  as  they  did  to  the  natives  of  ancient  China.  As 
an  example,  we  take  at  random  the  Song  of  the  Huntsman  and 
the  Maiden,  which  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Allen's  versifica- 
tion : — 

This  youthful  maiden  fair  and  bright. 
To  muse  on  Spring  and  its  delight 

Is  wandering  through  the  trees  ; 
When  lo,  amid  a  forest  glade, 
Concealed  beneath  the  dwarf  oak's  shade, 

A  huntsman  bold  she  sees. 

He  brings  a  newly  slaughtered  deer. 
The  victim  of  his  bow  and  spear. 

Upon  his  shoulder  bound 
With  fibres  of  the  meadow  grass, 
And  lovingly  he  tries  to  pass 

His  arm  her  waist  around. 

But  half  in  earnest  half  in  play. 
From  his  embrace  she  shrinks  away 

With  gestures  coy  and  chaste  ; 
And  laughing  merrily  she  cries, 
"My  dog  will  bite  the  man  who  tries 

To  clasp  me  round  the  waist." 

In  these  simple  lines  the  Chinese  commentators  see  a  world  of 
evil  meaning.  The  huntsman's  intentions,  according  to  these 
prurient  authorities,  are  of  the  most  detestable  nature,  and  be- 
cause any  such  flirtation  would,  in  the  present  highly  artificial 
condition  of  Chinese  life,  point  to  evil,  the  purblind  editors  pass 
damnatory  sentences  on  this  young  man  and  maiden  of  the  very 
primitive  State  of  Shao.  A  little  further  on  in  the  work  a  widow 
laments  her  lonely  condition — a  very  proper  thing  for  a  widow 
to  do ;  but  this  is  too  obvious  an  explanation,  aud  we  are 
called  on  to  believe,  not  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  her  distress  arose 
from  her  desire  to  marry  again,  from  which  intention  her  sons 
would  fain  dissuade  her.  Other  odes  refer  to  passing  political 
events,  as,  for  instance,  one  which  Mr.  Allen  entitles  "  The 
Murdered   Youths,"  in   which  a  Chinese   version  of  the  at- 


tempt of  Hamlet's  father  to  rid  himself  of  his  unhappy  son  is 
understood  to  be  referred  to.  The  story  runs  that  the  Duke 
Hsiian,  being  desirous  of  dispossessing  his  eldest  son  in  favour  of 
a  younger  brother,  arranged  to  send  his  natural  heir  on  a  mission 
to  a  neighbouring  State,  and  there  to  have  him  murdered.  A 
third  brother  "  getting  wind  of  the  design,  vainly  urged  his 
brother  to  save  himself,  and,  failing  in  this,  stole  his  credentials, 
started  in  his  stead,  and  was  killed."  The  supposition  is  that  the 
ode  in  question  points  to  these  circumstances,  but  there  is  no 
kind  of  evidence  to  support  the  assumption.  Students  of  the 
Talmud  have  some  experience  of  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
mentators overlay  a  line  or  two  of  text  with  an  ocean  of  exegesis, 
but  even  this  proportion  fails  to  represent  the  overwhelming 
encroachments  of  Chinese  commentators  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  As  this  ode  affords  an  instance  in  point  we  will  quote 
it:— 

The  two  youths  journeyed  down  the  stream  ; 

I  noted  as  they  left  the  shore, 
Their  shadows  on  the  waters  gleam. 

Ah  !  shall  we  ever  see  them  more  ? 
I  saw  their  two  skiff's  disappear ; 

I  watch  for  them  in  vain  and  say, 
As  they  return  not,  "  Much  I  fear. 

Some  danger  met  them  on  the  way." 

This  is  the  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to  the  intolerable  deal 
of  sack  to  which  we  are  treated  by  Chu  Hsi  and  others. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  these 
pedants  to  matters  from  which,  although  they  do  not  cease  from 
troubling,  they  cannot  succeed  in  detaching  all  sense,  such,  we 
mean,  as  the  old-world  practices  and  legends  referred  to  in  the 
odes.  These  form  a  rich  treasury  of  ethnological  lore,  and  will 
well  repay  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
With  the  exception  of  the  reference  in  the  Mahabharata  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Miidri,  the  best  beloved  wife  of  Pandu,  at  her  husband's 
tomb,  the  description  of  the  death  of  Yen  Hsi  and  his  brother  at 
the  grave  of  the  Duke  Mu  is  probably  the  first  mention  of 
suttee  which  is  known  in  literature  (Book  XI.  ode  6).  The 
especial  occasion  was  a  notable  instance  of  the  practice,  170  per- 
sons being  offered  up  to  accompany  the  dead  Duke  to  the  nether 
world.  Though  instances  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  have 
been  frequent  in  Chinese  history,  the  practice  has  never  taken 
root  in  the  country.  That  it  was  a  Scythian  custom  we  know 
from  Herodotus,  and  that  it  found  a  congenial  home  among  the 
Aryan  races  of  India  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  the 
close  relationship  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Tartar  races  has  been 
necessary  to  preserve  it  alive  among  the  more  humane  Chinese. 
Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  the  practice  was  revived, 
after  long  desuetude,  and  thirty  persons  were  sacrificed  at  her 
tomb.  Occasional  instances  are  still  found  of  widows  desiring 
to  follow  their  "  dear  departed ''  into  the  Land  of  Shades ;  but 
the  rite  has  only  an  artificial  existence  in  China,  and  has  been 
kept  up  in  a  very  broken  line  of  succession.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  practice  of  presenting  to  the  victorious  general  the  left  ear  of 
captives  taken  in  war  can  claim  a  constant  succession  from  the 
time  of  the  ode  (Pt.  III.  Book  1.  ode  7),  in  the  dim  and  distant 
past,  to  the  present  day. 

No  collection  of  ancient  practices  would  be  complete  without 
a  version  of  the  Romiilus  and  Kemus,  ffidipus  and  Perseus, 
myths,  and  of  course,  therefore,  we  have  one  such  in  the  odes 
Hou  Chi  is  in  this  case  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  just  as  his  Western 
congenitors  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts,  so  Hou  Chi 
was 

laid  in  a  narrow  lane  to  die, 
'Neath  the  feet  of  oxen  and  sheep,  who  would  crush  him  in 
passing  by. 

Like  his  compeers,  however,  he  survived  to  become  a  ruler  of  men' 
and  to  justify  the  prescience  of  the  brute  creation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  government. 


A  BOOK  OF  SPORTS." 

A GOOD  companionable  book  of  open-air  sports  is  like  the  good 
wine  that  needs  no  bush.  Certainly  the  Eeligious  Tract 
Society's  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  of  Outdoor 
Games  and  Eecreations  needs  neither  bush  nor  apology,  though  it 
seems  to  have  called  for  an  introductory  note  commending  it  as 
being  "  throughout  ...  at  once  manly  and  Christian."  We 
have  turned  over  the  pages  with  some  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  promise  of  these  words  was  fulfilled,  though  pretty  con- 
fident beforehand,  from  the  reputation  of  publishers  and  authors 
alike,  that  whatever  was  attempted  in  this  way  would  be  done 
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■vith  good  taste  and  discretion.    We  are  bound  to  say  that  in 
'    this  "  Popular  Encyclopffidia  for  Boys  "  there  is  plenty  of  writing 
•which  is  very  emphatically  manly ;  as  for  the  other  epithet,  pos- 
sibly the  editor  only  intended  to  express  a  hope  that  there  was 
nothing  demoralizing  or  irre-verent  in  his  book  ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
I  justified  in  urging  such  a  claim.  Mr.  Hutchison  and  his  contributors 
are  straightforward,  candid,  entertaining,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
1  sensible.  If  one  or  two  of  them  are  a  trifle  hard  upon  the  weaklings, 
■  and  apt  to  pufii"  up  the  muscular  boy  somewhat  unduly,  that 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  after  all,  the  book  is  written 
for  the  muscular.    It  deals  with  cricket,  athletics,  swimming  and 
bathing,  sailing  and  rowing,  cycling,  riding,  skating,  and  a  dozen 
forms  of  ball-play.    There  are  chapters  by  Dr.  Grace,  the  late 
Captain  Webb,  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Sachs,  and  many  another  ex- 
•  pert  well  entitled  to  lay  down  the  law.     The  efibrt  to  be 
practical   and  serviceable,  not  to  waste  words,  but   to  say 
precisely  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  for  an  audience  of 
healthy  and  teachable  boys,  is  conspicuous  from  first  to  last  ; 
and,  as  the  writers  are  aided  by  more  than  three  hundred  en- 
gravings, there  is  not  much  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  result. 
I  For  the  boy  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  play,  and  will  work 
hard  to  attain  that  end,  this  is  the  very  book.    It  is  not  the 
only  book  which  would  serve  the  same  purpose,  for  several 
publishers  have  produced   volumes   on   similar  lines,  which 
have  already  secured  acceptance  from  the  public  opinion  of  the 
playing  world.    But  Outdoor  Games  and  Recreations  is  at  least 
as  good  as  any  of  its  forerunners,  and  it  is  more  readable  than 
most  of  them.    In  addition  to  rules  and  directions  for  play, 
instructions  for  making  or  managing  the  necessary  apparatus, 
records  and  statistics  of  various  kinds,  the  plan  of  the  volume 
includes  many  descriptions  of  famous  races  and  achievements,  and 
many  a  story  of  summer  outing  by  road  and  river.    Indeed  there 
is  a  liberal  allowance  of  fiction  in  this  book  of  sports,  and  of 
fiction  with  a  purpose,  for  it  all  serves  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  sail  and   row,  to  paddle   a  canoe,  to   ride  a 
horse  or  a  bicycle,  to  deal  with  a  groom  or  a  lock-keeper,  to  keep 
himself  in  good  health  and  his  companions  in  good  spirits.  On 
this  extended  scale  of  direct  and  indirect  instruction,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  editor  to  be  very  comprehensive  in  his  selection 
of  games  for  description  and  illustration.    Some  have  had  to  be 
omitted,  and  preference  has  been  given  to  the  more  muscular  and 
manly  sports,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  time-honoured  top  and  the 
immemorial  marble.    The  general  outcome  is  a  volume  calculated 
not  merely  for  boys,  but  also  for  active  humanity  in  any  stage, 
so  long  as  humanity  keeps  the  heart  and  the  energy  of  a  boy. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.* 

',  r  I IHE  tendency  to  read  into  long  past  philosophical  systems  cer- 
j         tain  modern  ideas  which  are  the  result  only  of  a  considerable 
)  historical  process  for  some  time  was  dominant,  and  is  not  yet 
I  dead.    Allied  to  this  was  that  other  disposition  to  look  back  to 
the  earliest  days  as  those  of  unexampled  purity  and  innocence. 
;  Certain  imaginations  of  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  poetry  on 
the  other  have  given  some  sort  of  encouragement  to  these  ideas. 
•  Talk  about  the  "  childhood  of  the  race "  and  verse  about  the 
I  "  golden  age  "  have  been  only  too  familiar  and  too  popular.  Those 
;  who  have  been  fascinated  by  them  will  receive  a  shock  in  begin- 
'  ning  to  read  the  first  pages  of  the  introduction  to  Mr.  John 
5  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophy.    According  to  him,  the  first 
traditional  view  gave  as  explanation  of  the  world,  "  a  wild 
story  of  the  origin  of  things,  only  to  be  matched  for  puerile 
I  cruelty  and  obscenity  among  the  worst  inventions  of  the  lowest 
races  of  mankind.    In  short,  the  earliest  Greek  view  of  nature 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  form  of  that  world-wide  super- 
stition which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  savage  mind."    With  Mr.  Lang  the  author  holds  that  the 
early  Greek  cherished  the  same  fancies  as  the  Maori,  "  while  in 
its  details  the  Greek  myth  is,  if  anything,  the  more  savage  and 
I  disgusting  of  the  two."    Referring  to  the  vague   notions  of 
childish  innocence,  he  goes  on  : — "  A  truer  view  of  what  a  child's 
thoughts  really  are  will  help  to  put  us  on  the  right  track.  Left 
to  themselves,  children  are  most  often   tormented  by  vague 
terrors  of  surrounding  objects  which  they  fear  to  confide  to  any 
one.    Their  games  are  really  based  upon  an  animistic  theory  of 
/  things,  and  they  are  great  believers  in  luck  and  in  the  lot.  They 
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are  devotees,  too,  of  that  'cult  of  odds  and  ends'  which  is- 
fetichism  ;  and  the  unsightly  old  dolls  which  they  often  cherish 
more  fondly  than  the  choicest  products  of  the  toy-shop,  remind 
us  forcibly  of  the  ungainly  stocks  and  stones  which  Pausanias 
found  iu  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  many  a  Greek  temple."  In  en- 
deavouring to  show  how  it  was  that  the  Greek  cosmologists  made 
their  advance  from  the  childish,  savage,  superstitious  state,  Mr. 
Burnet  emphasizes  two  things.  The  one  is  the  feeling  of  change 
and  instability  in  things,  the  other  its  necessary  corollary  that 
there  must  be  something  fundamental  behind  the  change.  In 
connexion  with  this  second  point  he  shows  that  in  Greek  philoso- 
phical language  <pv(Ti.s  does  not  mean,  as  it  has  often  been  trans- 
lated, "  the  nature  of  things,"  but  "  the  primary  substance."  It  is 
the  given  and  persistent,  as  opposed  to  what  is  made  and  changes. 
The  beginning  of  Greek  philosophy  was  in  the  search  for  this- 
permanent,  for  the  to  ov,  which  invariably  meant  to  the  philo- 
sopher not  Being,  but  Body.  It  was  a  material  universal  that  was 
sought,  but  not  in  the  modern  sense.  Modern  philosophy  begins 
on  a  basis  of  self-consciousness,  but  the  Greeks  had  not  made  the 
distinction.  To  such  an  extent,  therefore,  it  might  almost  be  saidi 
in  modern  language  that  they  were  scientific  rather  than  philoso- 
phical, and  that  only  after  the  vovs  of  Anaxagoras — whatever  he 
individually  meant  by  it — did  philosophy  proper  commence. 

Although  it  is  common  enough  to  generalize  with  Hegel' 
and  say  that  it  was  Greek  philosophy  which  found  in  man — 
in  intelligence — the  explanation  of  the  universe,  still  it  is  no 
less  necessary  than  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  process  by  which 
it  arrived  at  that  important  result.    This  Mr.  Burnet's  book 
enables  every  student  to  do.    In  fixing  the  date  of  Thales,  the 
founder  of  the  Milesian  school,  he  is  at  once  helped  and  ham- 
pered by  Herodotos,  to  whom  it  is  possible  that  he  pays  too- 
much  attention.    His  account  from  meteorology  (pp.  44,  45). 
of  Thales's  explanation  of  the  world  by  water  is  clever  and 
satisfactory.    It  would  require  a  very  long  discussion  to  go» 
over  Mr.  Burnet's   criticism   of  the   various   theories  about 
Anaximander's  Infinite,  or  "  Boundless,"  as  he  prefers  to  call  it. 
This  only  can  be  said  with  justice,  that  while  he  is  able  to  show- 
that  the  four  explanations  on  which  he  comments  are  faulty  be- 
cause they  attribute  to  the  philosopher  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  categories  with  which  he  must  have  been  unfamiliar,  his  owtt 
is  apt  to  err  in  the  same  direction.    At  least,  he  seems  to  give 
Anaximander  credit  for  a  more  complete  theory  of  the  world 
than  we  imagine  he  ever  possessed.    In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
however,  Mr.  Burnet  is  hampered  by  the  varying  expressions  of 
the  historians  and  commentators  upon  whom  he  is  forced  to 
rely.    The  important  word  he  has  to  say  on  Anaximenes  is  to  be 
found  on  p.  79  : — "  The  world,  in  fact,  is  represented  as  breath- 
ing ;  it  is  kept  up  by  the  draughts  of  air  which  it  inhales  from 
the  infinite  mass  beyond  the  heavens.  .  Now  this,  as  we  shall  see,, 
was  just  the  Pythagorean  view ;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
likely  that  Pythagoras  got  it  from  Anaxagoras  than  vice  versa. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  an  early  instance  of  the  argument  from  the 
microcosm  to  the  macrocosm,  and  it  also  marks  the  first  beginnings 
of  an  interest  in  physiological  matters."    Notwithstanding  that 
with  regard  neither  to  the  life  nor  to  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras 
has  Mr.  Burnet  sufiicient  data  upon  which  to  proceed,  the  section- 
which  has  to  do  with  that  half-philosopher,  half-medicineman, 
is  made  very  interesting.    Pythagoras  clung  to  the  primitive- 
theory  of  a  kinship  between  men  and  beasts.    This  led  in 
the  first  place  to  a  system  of  taboos  upon  various  kinds  of 
food.    From  the  flesh  of  animals  one  can  understand  that  he  and 
his  followers  might  abstain  ;  but  why  specially  from  beans  ?' 
Yet  the  Pythagoreans,  a  "peculiar  people"  in  more  ways  than 
one,  held  to  such  abstinence.    The  second  consequence  of  their 
theory  of  animal  relationship  was  naturally  enough  the  belief  ir^ 
metempsychosis.    For  some  time,  by  alliance  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  the  Pythagorean  order  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the- 
State.     On  this  Mr.  Burnet  remarks : — "  This,  we  may  well 
believe,  had  been  galling  enough.  The  '  rule  of  the  saints '  would 
be  nothing  to  it ;  and  we  can  still  imagine  and  sympathize  with 
the  irritation  felt  by  the  plain  man  of  those  days  at  having  all 
his  legislation  done  for  him  by  a  set  of  incomprehensible  pedants^, 
who  made  a  point  of  abstaining  from  beans,  and  would  not  let 
him  beat  his  own  dog,  because  they  recognized  in  its  howls  the 
voice  of  a  departed  friend." 

The  remarks  on  the  Pythagorean  dualism  in  relation  to  harmony j- 
and  on  the  likelihood  of  the  name  Kosmos  having  first  been 
applied  to  the  world  by  Pythagoras,  are  interesting  ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Burnet  must  himself  perceive,  are  merely  guesses  on  the  side  of 
probability.  He  is  right  in  saying  with  regard  to  Xenophanes  that 
we  must  start  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  "  was  chiefly  interested 
in  the  anthropomorphic  religion  of  the  poets,"  in  pointing  out 
how  his  philosophy  involved  contradictions,  how  he  was  not  pro- 
perly speaking  a  philosopher  but  a  satirist,  and  how  accordingly 
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we  cannot  liope  to  make  Xenophanes  consistent."  That  philo- 
sopher, however,  by  denying  that  the  One  could  move  or  change 
had  put  himself  into  a  difficulty  from  which  it  was  the  mission  of 
Herakleitos  so  far  to  extricate  him.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some 
^f  his  remarks  upon  the  latter,  Mr.  Burnet  has  gone  beyond  the 
boundary  lines  which  he  originally  marked  out  for  himself. 
Certainly  he  takes  care  to  insist  upon  the  purely  materialistic 
•explanation  of  the  Herakleitean  "fire,"  but  (pp.  144,  sqq.)  he 
seems  to  read  rather  too  much  into  the  doctrine  of  the  One  and 
the  Many.  The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  important  part,  of  this 
discussion  is  in  the  reference  to  strife  and  harmony,  where  Mr. 
Burnet  adopts  Professor  Campbell's  explanation  of  the  illustra- 
tion of  "  the  bow  and  the  lyre."  Another  significant  portion  of 
Mr.  Burnet's  critique  is  that  in  which  be  rightly  combats  the 
supposition  that  Herakleitos  believed  in  a  universal  conflagration. 
Whenever  he  uses  words  which  seem,  even  to  such  an  acute  critic 
^s  Zeller,  to  imply  this,  "  he  is  speaking  simply  of  the  conversion 
into  fire  which  everything  periodically  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
its  '  upward  and  downward '  journey."  The  student  should  com- 
pare all  the  section  on  Herakleitos  with  what  is  said  on 
p.  288  on  Anaxagoras.  But  Parmenides  and  Empedokles  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  each  of  them  the  poetical  form  chosen 
for  exposition  introduces  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  of  what  we  may  call  their  exact 
dogmatic  position.  A  quotation  about  Parmenides  will  show 
how  necessary  the  author  finds  it  to  check  himself  when  he  is 
tempted  to  make  one  of  the  ancient  leaders  of  thought  say  more 
than  he  actually  did.  He  has  been  talking  about  the  formula  of 
-the  philosopher,  "  What  is,  is,"  and  goes  on : — 

*  To  sum  up,  What  is,  is  a  finite,  spherical,  motionless, 
corporeal  plenum,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  it.  The 
appearances  of  multiplicity  and  motion,  empty  space  and 
time,  are  illusions.  We  see  from  this  that  the  primary  sub- 
stance of  which  the  early  cosmologists  were  in  search  has 
now  become  a  sort  of  "  thing  in  itself."  It  never  quite  lost 
this  character  again.  What  appears  later  as  the  elements  of 
Empedokles,  the  so-called  "  homojomeries "  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  the  atoms  of  Leukippos  and  Demokritos,  is  just  the  Par- 
menidean  "Being."  Parmenides  is  not,  as  some  have  said, 
the  "  father  of  idealism " ;  on  the  contrary,  all  materialism 
depends  upon  his  view  of  reality'  (pp.  194,  195). 

Passing  over  the  love  and  strife  of  Empedokles,  we  come  to  the 
Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  which,  Mr.  Burnet  has  little  difficulty  in 
showing,  did  not  stand  much  higher  (p.  292).  Here,  as  in  some 
•preceding  pages,  the  author  is  unduly  anxious  to  introduce  the 
growing  interest  in  physiological  matters  in  order  to  account  for 
■certain  side  issues  among  the  philosophers.  It  is  time,  however, 
to  leave  criticism  in  detail,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Burnet  for 
his  work  as  a  whole.  The  patient  labour  which  his  volume 
represents  cannot  be  estimated  in  words.  He  sometimes  falls 
rfrom  his  own  ideal,  and  throughout  he  depends  rather  too  much 
upon  a  very  few  authorities,  Diels  occupying  the  most  prominent 
place.  Those  of  his  readers  who  are  still  students  and  scholars 
•may  diSer  very  widely  from  him  as  to  the  importance  to  be  given 
to  this  or  that  authority  in  history  or  in  philosophy.  Yet  all  will 
agree  that  by  trying  to  take  the  mind  back  to  the  standpoint  of 
the  earliest  Greek  thinkers,  and  looking  from  that  standpoint 
upon  the  carefully  collected  results  of  their  investigations  and 
■surmises,  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  philoso- 
phical literature  of  the  country.  Only  one  word  more.  We 
trust  Early  Greek  Philosophy  may  see  a  second  edition.  If  so, 
the  index  must  be  made  three  or  four  times  larger  than  it  is  at 
-present. 

In  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  we  have  got  a  book  which 
is  charming  for  its  earnest  and  thorough  character.  It  has  pas- 
sages here  and  there  which  are  not  only  very  amusing,  but  terribly 
true.  The  story  of  the  author's  own  study  of  Kant  is  laughable, 
but  it  is  so  exactly  fitting  to  the  experience  of  every  real  Kant- 
student  that  there  is  more  than  fun  in  it.  Looked  at  in  one 
way,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  that  the  last  word 
about  the  Kiinigsberg  philosopher  has  not  been  yet  said — not 
-even  by  Professor  Edward  Caird,  or  by  Benno  Erdmann.  It 
Is  to  the  latter  that  the  author  is  inclined,  not  unwisely,  to 
pin  his  faith,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  Kant  is  con- 
cerned. Before  going  further,  it  is  as  well  to  remark  that  a 
"book  which  says  so  little  of  Descartes,  Leibniz — this  is  the  most 
grievous  omission — and  Hume  is  likely  enough  to  be  dismissed 
as  unsatisfactory  as  a  record  of  the  progress  of  modern  philosophy. 
Dr.  Royce  has  been  seized  with  that  Pantheistic  fever  which 
seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  all  young  students  of  Hegel.  If  he 
had  more  carefully  studied  the  History  of  Philosophy  of  the  other 
Erdmann,  he  would  have  seen  that  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
Kant  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  Wolff  and  Hume  was  necessary, 
-while  to  the  same  understanding  of  Hegel  an  acquaintance  with 


the  individualism  of  Leibniz  was  indispensable.  What  makes  at 
once  the  worth  and  the  weakness  of  hLs  book  is  that,  in  his  defence 
of  what  is  called  objective  idealism,  he  lays  too  much  stress  upon 
the  Universal,  and  is  inclined  to  discover  in  certain  philosophers 
{cf.  Kant,  pp.  109-124)  more  than  one  can  honestly  find  there. 
Yet  it  is  in  his  dealing  with  Kant  that  we  find  the  most  satis- 
factory portion  of  the  volume.  The  Kant  experience  begins  in 
our  own  language.  "  There  is  an  old  translation  of  Kant,  in 
Bohn's  Library,  by  a  certain  Meiklejohn.  One  begins  with  that. 
The  English  is  heavy,  not  to  say  shocking;  but  the  first 
efi'ect  of  the  reading  is  soon  a  splendid  sense  of  power,  a 
feeling  of  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  treatment,  of  the  skill 
and  subtlety  and  fearlessness  of  this  Kant."  It  is  rather 
a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  do  as  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors have  done  in  their  comments  upon  Kant — namely,  ex- 
amine the  three  weakest  places  in  the  philosophy.  These  are 
the  Deduction  of  the  Categories,  which  is  no  deduction ;  the 
Refutation  of  Idealism,  wherein  Idealism  is  understood  in  a  very 
qualified  sense  ;  and  the  attack  upon  a  Rational  Psychology,  while 
the  two  words  might  be  taken  as  a  good  definition  of  the  Critique 
itself.  Dr.  Royce's  analysis  of  Hegel  is  extremely  good,  although 
marred  by  that  tendency  to  look  exclusively  to  one  side  of  his 
system  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Thomas 
Carlyle  told  us  long  ago  that  we  need  not  vex  ourselves  about 
the  consequences  of  a  system  so  long  as  we  were  satisfied  about 
its  truth.  The  not  unnecessary  emphasis  laid  in  this  volume 
upon  the  Universal  in  Hegel — upon  the  doctrine  of  Relation  as 
the  fundamental  truth  of  life— is  peculiarly  serviceable  to  the 
author  as  leading  the  way  to  Schopenhauer,  although  the  Frank- 
fort philosopher  would  have  none  of  him  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Royc  emost 
cleverly,  and  perhaps  too  favourably,  gives  an  analytical  estimate 
of  Schopenhauer's  pessimism.  Superficial  readers  of  philosophy 
will  be  rather  startled  to  hear  that  "  a  formula  for  Schopenhauer 
is  that  his  pessimism  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Imita- 
tion '  with  the  glory  of  God  omitted  ;  but,  as  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  latter  book  is  described  in  purely  abstract,  mystical,  and 
essentially  unreal  terms,  one  may  see  at  once  that  the  road  from 
the  mediaeval  mystic  to  Schopenhauer's  outcome  is  not  so  long  as 
some  people  imagine.  "  I  saw  in  my  dream,"  says  Bunyan  at  the 
end  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  when  the  angels  carry  off  poor 
Ignorance  to  the  pit,  "  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  there  was  a  way 
to  the  bottomless  pit  from  the  very  gate  of  heaven  as  well  as 
from  the  city  of  Destruction."  Now  Schopenhauer's  mission  it 
was  to  explore  this  highly  interesting  way  with  considerable 
speculative  skill.  From  Hegel  to  the  "  rise  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  "  the  process  is  easy,  although  it  is  often  unrecognized 
on  either  side.  After  this  come  the  author's  own  suggestions  of 
doctrine,  which  make  the  matter  of  the  last  four  lectures.  These 
cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  without  an  amount  of  quotation  and 
reference  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves.  It  is  only  necessarj' 
to  say  in  general  terms  that  they  are  clear  in  thought,  judicious 
in  criticism,  and  admirable  in  style.  The  appendices,  and  the 
general  index  to  the  book,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
have  to  thank  Dr.  Royce  for  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  volume. 


FKENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  summer  Album  of  the  eminent  and  amiable  "Crafty"  is, 
on  this  occasion,  "  brought  regular  "  (i).  Perhaps  it  is  also 
to  some  slight  degree  "  drawed  mild."  It  is  not  easy  to  keep 
these  things  up  for  a  long  time  without  some  slight  appearance  01 
repetition  and  weakening,  as  others  besides  "Crafty"  have  fo\md. 
But  the  present  Album  is  a  good  and  pleasant  one,  and  as  long  as 
the  sun,  returning  after  five  years'  penal  servitude  somewhere  at  the 
antipodes,  shall  deign  to  shine  as  erst  he  shone  in  years  of  jubilee, 
may  be  turned  over  in  chair  of  basket  under  branch  of  tree  with 
profit.  Horses,  dogs,  young  persons  ;  young  persons,  horses,  dogs 
— on  these  does  "  Crafty  "  principally  ring  the  changes.  "  La  mail- 
coachomanie  "  defrays  several  jests.  There  is  a  picnic,  a  terrible 
picnic,  in  the  rain  ;  his  artistes  fin  de  siecle  are  very  agreeable, 
and  in  a  party  of  domino  players  there  is  an  accidental  and 
comical  repetition  of  the  caricature  of  himself  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  used  to  like  to  draw.  Also  from  one  drawing  it  would 
appear  that  the  Paris  cab-runner  is  even  as  his  London  brother. 

Nobody  ever  had  greater  reason  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
his  friends  than  Beyle  (2).  Though  he  was  not  much  more  than  a 
bad-hearted  coxcomb  with  a  great  deal  of  talent,  he  had  the  sense 
to  restrict  the  amount  of  work  published  by  himself  very  con- 
siderably. The  Beylists  are  piling  on  his  grave  an  omnium 
gatherum  of  stuff  which  would  sink  a  first-rate  reputation.  The 
present  volume  consists  of  letters  to  his  sister  Pauline.    Many  of 

(1)  Album  Crafty.    Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  Stendhal— Lettres  intimes.    Paris  :  Calinann  Levy. 
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them  were  written  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  ;  none  of  them  has 
much  interest  of  substance,  and  most  display  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury priggishness  which  is  very  wearisome,  though  no  doubt  very 
well  intentioned.  At  his  very  best  Beyle  is  but  a  failure  of  a 
genius  ;  at  his  worst  he  is  a  success  of  a  detestable  person.  But 
why  make  him  a  bore  ? 

M.  Leclerc  (3),  President  of  the  Belgian  Geographical  Society, 
has  made  journeys  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  composed 
not  unpleasant  accounts  of  them.  We  remember  meeting  him 
(spiritually  speaking)  in  Iceland  and  on  Popocatepetl,  in  the 
Faroes  and  the  Canaries,  in  Transcaspia  and  on  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  But  for  so  experienced  a  traveller  he  certainly  made  a 
mess  of  his  Ararat  journey,  and  only  his  agreeable  frankness  pre- 
vents us  from  saying  that  his  conduct  was  rather  worse  than 
foolish.  Ele  gave  himself  insufficient  time,  neglected  to  get  into 
training,  neglected  also  to  secure  a  Russian  escort,  quarrelled  with 
and  dismissed  his  Kurd  guide,  and  when  he  had  tried  the  climb 
with  Armenians  and  the  Kurds  of  Sardar  Boulakh,  committed 
the  old  error  of  showing  large  sums  of  money  to  these  gentry,  so 
that  he  was  fleeced,  and  thought  himself  lucky  to  get  ofi"  with  a 
whole  skin.  His  account  shows,  however,  once  more  that  Ararat 
is  perfectly  practicable  with  a  little  forethought.  Indeed,  a  Russian, 
M.  Markow,  had  not  long  before  him  repeated  that  exploit  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  to  which  M.  Leclerc  tells  us  to  this  day  the  whole  of 
Armenia  still  persists  in  refusing  credence.  Accounts  of  Erivan,  of 
Etchmiadzin,  and  of  the  eternal  Armenian  question  fill  up  a  book 
which  is  not  M.  Leclerc's  best. 

A  batch  of  interesting  books  about  the  theatre  presents  itself 
for  notice.  The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  M.  Feuillet's 
plays (4)  begins  with  Un  bourgeois  de  Rome,  which  was  acted 
at  the  Oddon  forty-seven  years  ago,  and,  therefore  (if  we  accept 
the  later  and  rejuvenated  date  of  Feuillet's  birth),  when  the 
author  was  a  very  young  man.  There  is,  then,  a  gap  of  eight 
years  in  the  dates ;  but  from  1853  to  1858,  Le  pour  et  le 
contre,  La  crise,  Peril  en  la  de7neure,  Le  village,  La  fee,  and 
Le  roman  d'un  jeune  /lomme  pauvre  give  an  average  of  one 
a  year.  Another  collection — that  of  M.  Gondinet's  work  (5) 
— opens  with  an  avant-propos,  very  well  done,  by  Dr.  Michel 
Gondinet,  and  contains  Gavavt,  Minard  et  Cie,  Christiane,  La 
cravate  blanche,  and  Tete  de  Linotte. 

Much  as  has  been  written  about  seventeenth-century  comedy 
■in  France,  there  was  room  for  a  book  from  the  hand  of  so  ex- 
perienced and  veteran  a  student  of  the  subject  as  M.  Fournel  (6). 
Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  he,  a  Molieriste  before  Moli^risme 
became  fashionable,  should  abstain  from  the  greatest  of  the  class 
■he  had  to  deal  with.  It  is,  however,  perhaps,  in  the  rest  of  his 
book — the  three-quarters  of  it  which  deal  with  comedy  before, 
during,  and  after  Moliere's  time — that  most  readers  will  find 
most  profit.  With  Moliere,  as  with  all  the  greatest  writers  of 
the  world,  it  is  of  infinitely  less  consequence  to  read  about  him 
ihan  to  read  him ;  and,  unluckily,  the  reading  about  him  seems 
sometimes  to  have  the  eflect  of  checking  the  reading  of  him. 
With  Desmarets  and  Scarron,  with  Boursault  and  Quinault, 
even  perhaps  with  Regnard,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  any 
serious  student  to  ignore  them  at  first  hand,  the  general  reader 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  meddles  at  second  only.  He  will  find  M. 
Fournel  an  excellent  assistant. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old  Frenchmen  would  have  troubled  them- 
selves not  one  jot  about  what  they  would  have  called  a  "  Scandi- 
navian savage."  But  now  they  share  the  destiny  of  embetement 
whicli  weighs  on  all  Europe,  and  a  Professor  at  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  of  Clermont-Ferrand  pours  out  470  mortal  pages  about  Dr. 
Ibsen  upon  their  heads  (7).  M.  Ehrhard  is  very  like  all  the  other 
Ibsenites.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  immense  analyses  of 
the  master's  pieces,  and  in  our  humble  opinion  he  generally  misses 
the  best  things  in  them,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  really  successful 
and  even  wonderful  sketch  of  Gina  Ekdal  in  The  Wild  Duck. 
Also  he  talks  about  "the  banal  and  flat  productions  which  en- 
cumber the  stage,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

n^HE  kind  of  patriotism  that  may  be  termed  local  is  ever  of  a 
warm  and  enduring  nature.    Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon's  Lanca- 
shire (Seeley  &  Co.)—"  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  " 

(3)  Voyage  au  31<)nt  Ararat.    Par  Jules  Leclerc.    Paris:  Plon. 
(4')  Octave  Feuillet — Theatre  complet .   Tome  i.    Paris:   Calmann  Levy. 
(5;  Edmond  Gondinet — Theatre  complet.    Tome  i.    Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(6)  Le  theatre  au  XFIl^'^e  siecle.  Par  Victor  Fournel.  Paris  :  Lecfene, 
'Oudin  et  Cie. 

(7)  Henrik  Ibsen  et  le  theatre  contemporain.  Par  Auguste  Ehrhard 
Paris  :  Lecfene,  Oudin  et  Cie. 


of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster — positively  glows  with  it. 
Not  that  Mr.  Grindon  writes  on  Lancashire  as  a  Lancashireman 
to  Lancashiremen,  except  as  the  son  of  adoption.  He  deems  it 
well  to  explain  that,  although  a  resident  in  Manchester  for  forty 
years,  he  was  born  in  Bristol  city.  Truly  he  has  been  subdued, 
like  the  dyer's  hand.  The  stranger,  or  chance-comer,  comes  he 
from  South  or  from  over  the  Scottish  border,  is  apt  to  discover 
that  Lancashire  may  securely  boast  of  the  worst  climate,  the  most 
depressing  scenery,  and  the  most  barbarous  dialect  in  Great 
Britain.  But  these  are  hasty  judgments,  which  forty  years'  ex- 
perience must  needs  modify,  if  not  dissipate  to  the  limbo  of 
popular  errors.  Even  Mr.  Grindon  admits  that  the  climate  of 
southern  Lancashire  is  not  cheering,  and  the  landscape  between 
Liverpool  and  Southport  unlovely  ;  but  these  are  but  half-hearted 
interruptions  in  the  genial  current  of  his  optimistic  observations. 
The  melancholy  shore  from  the  Mersey  even  into  Morecambe  Bay 
is  transfigured  by  a  touch.  "Blackpool,"  says  Mr.  Grindon, "  is  excep- 
tional. Here  the  roll  of  the  water  is  often  glorious,  and  the  dimples 
in  calm  weather  are  such  as  would  have  satisfied  old  ^schylus." 
Satisfied,  too,  should  we  be  if  the  history  and  description  of  our 
own  native  county,  hitherto  dealt  with  only  by  the  driest  of 
archaeologists  and  the  like,  could  be  treated  by  some  kindred 
spirit  in  this  generous  style.  In  the  handsomest  terms  does  Mr. 
Grindon  write  of  the  trade  and  industries,  the  arts  and  archi- 
tecture, the  public  spirit  and  culture,  of  Manchester.  Liverpool 
is  not  less  fortunate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  full  justice  is 
done  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
The  chapters  that  treat  of  the  old  abbeys,  castles,  manor-housef  j 
and  churches,  are  very  pleasant  reading,  and  are  illustrated,  like 
the  rest  of  the  book,  by  excellent  drawings  by  Mr.  Kent  Thomas, 
Mr.  David  Law,  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  and  other  artists. 

A  good  portable  guide  to  the  c  athedrals,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  has  long  been  wanted.  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie's 
handbook.  The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  irales  (Stanford),  sup- 
plies, precisely  and  in  brief  space,  the  kinds  of  information  that 
visitors  to  our  cathedrals  require  while  the  tour  of  inspection  is 
actually  in  progress.  Founded  upon  the  work  of  the  late  JMr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  bearing  the  same  title,  Mr.  Loftie's  is  prac- 
tically a  new  book,  though  Mr.  Walcott 's  method  is  preserved. 
The  art  and  archfeology  of  the  cathedrals  are  discussed  in  the 
light  of  recent  research,  and  the  labours  of  restorers  of  the  Wyatt- 
Scott  period  have  inspired  what  is  the  distinctive  and  novel 
feature  of  Mr.  Loftie's  admirable  book.  We  have  good  reason 
for  saying  that  enlightenment  in  this  matter  of  modern  restora- 
tion is  what  the  majority  of  visitors,  whether  English  or  American, 
do  mostly  want,  and  have  hitherto  found  hard  to  acquire.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Loftie  is  instructive  indeed.  He  indicates  the 
work  of  the  restorer,  of  whatever  description  it  may  be,  in  every 
instance  with  careful  exactitude.  "  Lest  any  one,"  he  remarks, 
"  should  consider  me  too  severe,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  work  now 
going  on  at  St.  Albans.  ...  I  should  be  happier  had  I  not  to 
add  St.  Albans  to  the  list,  a  church  which  was  for  years  my  delight 
and  an  endless  object  of  interest ;  and  now,  alas  !  what  can  I  say  ?  " 
What,  indeed !  The  hopelessness  of  the  case  could  not  be 
more  neatly  expressed.  But  Mr.  Loftie  handles  his  Vandals  in 
masterly  fashion,  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  this  handy  guide 
to  the  cathedrals  and  their  history,  architecture,  and  monuments. 
The  illustrative  plans,  of  which  there  are  nine-and-twenty,  are 
most  useful  keys  to  the  descriptive  text,  and  of  exceptional  clear- 
ness and  thoroughness. 

With  the  two  volumes  of  Gryll  Grange  (Dent  &  Co.)  Dr. 
Garnett's  edition  of  Peacock  is,  we  assume,  completed,  unless  the 
editor  should  yet  undertake,  as  we  trust  he  may.  Peacock's  other 
contributions  to  Fraser,  &c.,  and  the  Poetical  Works,  in  volumes 
uniform  in  style  with  this  charming  series  of  reprints.  Of  Pea- 
cock the  poet  Dr.  Garrett  has  shown  himself  not  sparing  in 
appreciation.  In  the  introduction  to  Grijll  Grange,  though  he 
does  not  subscribe  to  Lord  Houghton's  commendation  of  the 
Aristophanic  interlude  in  the  story,  he  describes  the  beautiful 
verses  "  Love  and  Age  "  as  "  a  masterpiece  of  quiet  pathos,"  as 
the  Poet  Laureate's  "  Edward  Gray  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  "  im- 
passioned pathos." 

Malory  modernized  is  an  appalling  feat  of  blundering  toil — 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  (Gibbings),  in 
three  volumes,  by  Charles  Morris — and  as  an  attempt  at  literary 
"  restoration "  it  outdoes  the  vilest  deeds  of  architectural 
restorers.  The  pretence,  of  course,  is  that  this  barbarous  mis- 
representation of  the  delightful  Malory  is  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  modern  novel-reader.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  great  American 
mind  needs  instruction  ;  for  we  are  told,  with  a  priggish  air  of 
patronizing  Malory  which  is  truly  Transatlantic,  "  AVith  all  its 
faults  of  style  and  method  the  Morte  Darthur  is  a  very  live  book." 
For  this  cause,  therefore,  does  Mr.  Morris  intervene  with  his 
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cadaveric  process.  His  work  is  well  fitted  to  a  place  in  hi  s  selec- 
tion of  "  Half  Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors." 

A  Kiriff's  Second  Marriage  (Eden,  Remington,  «&;  Co.)  is  a 
translation  of  Ary  Ecilaw's  Le  Roi  de  Thessalie,  a  work  we 
have  not  read,  and  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  read  after 
perusing  the  present  version.  Thinly  veiled,  we  do  not  doubt, 
are  the  incidents  and  personages — "  the  truest  in  true  life,"  as  the 
preface  says,  though  "  the  most  improbable  " — presented  in  this 
"  Romance  of  a  German  Court,"  but  the  absolute  lack  of 
dramatic  power  in  the  representation  leaves  but  an  impression  of 
mere  puppetry. 

Another  dull  romance,  and  one  that  forecasts  "  the  fate  of  the 
English  Race,"  is  The  Yorl  of  the  Northmen,  by  Charles 
Strongi'th'arm  (Reeves  &  Turner),  in  which  we  have  depicted  a 
"  Monarchical  Utopia,"  a  species  of  State  that  could  only  arise 
when  universal  lunacy  usurps  the  land,  and  the  fate  of  the 
English  race  is  immaterial. 

This  year  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  picture  galleries  are 
very  much  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  They  order  these 
matters  better  in  France.  If  these  books  enjoy  what  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann  calls  "phenomenal  popularity,"  the  fact  might  be 
taken  as  deciding  the  old  vexed  question,  "  Are  we  an  artistic 
people  ?  "  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Spielmann  says,  that  they  serve  to 
introduce  the  names  and  works  of  unknown  young  men  to  the 
public,  and  possibly  the  advertisement  may  be  as  good  as  he 
seems  to  think .  If,  however,  the  productions  of  those  young  men 
are  as  comple  tely  misrepresented  as  are  the  chief  artistic  works 
of  the  year  in  so  me  of  these  catalogues,  the  co-operation  of  artists 
in  this  ent  erprise  is  as  legitimate  a  matter  for  surprise  as  the 
"phenomenal  popularity."  Here  are  Academy  Notes  and  the 
New  Gallery  Illustrated  Catalogue  (Chatto  &  Windus),  and 
Academy  Sketches  (Allen  &  Co.),  all  three  edited  by  Mr.  H. 
Blackburn.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's 
"  Shelley  Memorial "  in  the  first-named  book.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  hideous  examples  of  process  and  printing  that  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  an  art-loving  public,  and  there  are  others  but  little 
superior  in  treatment  in  these  artistic  memorial  catalogues  of  the 
year's  art. 

The  work  is  better  done,  on  the  whole,  in  Royal  Academy 
Pictures  (Cassell  &  Co.),  issued  in  four  parts ;  and  in  the  collection 
of  Royal  Academy  and  New  Gallery  Pictures  {"  Black  and  "White  " 
Ofiice),  which  comprises  also  a  well-written  commentary  on 
pictures  and  painters.  But  the  best  of  these  enterprises  is  far 
from  touching  the  standar  d  of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  "  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Salori "  (Paris  :  Baschet ;  London :  Chatto 
&  Windus),  where,  thanks  to  admirable  printing  and  accurate 
reproductive  process,  justice  is  done  to  the  artists'  drawings. 
Mr.  Spielmann,  who  writes  of  the  enormous  cost  of  publishing 
these  picture-books,  may  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  French 
Catalogue  to  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  Still,  it  is  surprising  that  indiflferent  re- 
production and  careless  printing  should  be  so  costly  in  England ; 
and  now  that  we  know,  on  such  good  authority,  that  our  illus- 
trated catalogues  are  so  successful,  perhaps  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  improve  them.  The  attempt  might  lessen  the  cost  of 
publication,  and  ought  not  to  imperil  the  phenomenal  popularity. 
The  price  of  the  Catalogue  Illustre  of  the  Salon,  as  issued  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  "Windus,  is  less  than  the  price  of  the  four  parts 
of  Royal  Academy  Pictures. 

The  new  volume  of  that  useful  chronicle  RooJc  Prices  Current 
(Elliot  Stock)  comprises  a  full  record  of  auction  book  sales,  with 
library  lists,  prices,  and  other  particulars,  during  the  twelve 
months,  December  1890 — November  1891. 

The  Colonial  Year-Book  for  1892  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  edited 
by  A.  J.  R.  Trendall,  is  prefaced  by  an  exhaustive  statement  on 
the  subject  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage  by  Mr.  Henniker-Heaton, 
whose  advocacy  of  the  measure  is  both  vigorous  and  thorough. 
The  information  set  forth  in  this  compendious  Year-Book  is,  as 
heretofore,  conveniently  arranged  and  well  illustrated  by  abundant 
statistical  tables  and  good  maps. 

Among  novels  we  note  new  editions  of  Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward's 
History  of  David  Grieve  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) ;  The  Scapegoat, 
by  Hall  Caine  (Heinemann) ;  Too  Soon,  by  Katherine  S.  Macquoid 
(Innes  &  Co.) ;  A  Harvest  of  Weeds  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ; 
Kilmeny,  by  "William  Black  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  and  A 
Faithful  Lover,  by  Katherine  S.  Macquoid  (Innes  &  Co.) 

"We  have  also  received  a  revised  edition,  by  C.  A.  Buchheim, 
of  Abraham  Hayward's  translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  First  Part 
of  Goethe's  Faust  (Bell  &  Sons) ;  The  Two  Spheres  of  Truth, 
by  T.  E.  S.  T.,  cheap  edition  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  a  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
by  "W.  Robertson  Smith  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Elements  of  Physics, 
by  C.  E.  Fessenden  (Macnjillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Voice  from  Sinai, 
Sermons  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Isbister) ;  a  new  edition  of  Plato's 


Republic,  translated  by  J.  Llewelyn  Davies  and  David  James 
Vaughan  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  a  second  edition  of  J.  0.  Hey-wood's 
Poetical  Works,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Burns  &  Gates)  ;  Influenza,  by 
Julius  Althaus,  second  edition  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  Wliar  ton's  Law 
Lexicon,  edited  by  J.  M.  Lely,  ninth  edition  (Stevens  &  Sons)  j 
Popular  Readings  in  Science,  by  John  Gall  and  David  Robertson, 
forming  "Vol.  II.  of  Constable's  "  Oriental  Miscellany"  (West- 
minster :  Constable  &  Co.)  ;  The  World's  Exchange  of  Standard 
Metals,  by  John  Henry  Norman  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  The 
Modern  Church,  a  Journal  of  Scottish  Religious  Life,  Vol.  1. 
(Glasgow :  Modern  Church  Publishing  Co.) ;  Eminent  Persons, 
biographies  reprinted  from  the  Times,  1 880-1 889  ;  and  a  second 
revised  edition  of  The  Development  of  Africa,  by  Arthur  Silva 
White  (Philip  &  Son). 
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LYCEUM  THEATRE.— TO-DAY  (Saturday)  at  Two,  and 
every  Evenine  at  Eisht  (except  Saturday)."  KING  HENRY  VIII."  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Mr.  IRVING;  Queen  Katharine.'Mies  ELI.EN  TERRY.  This  (Saturday)  Evenine,  June  lU 
and  Saturday,  June  18  at  Eieht,  "IRICHELIEU  "  will  be  played.  Cardins!  Richelieu, 
IVlr.  IRVING,  matinees  of  "KING  HENRY  VIII.,"  Saturday  next,  June  18,  also- 
Saturdays,  June  2.5  and  July  2,  at  Two  o'clock.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  Ten  to 
Five,  and  during  the  performance.   Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 
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An  Entirely  New  Grand  Ballet  d'Action,  entitled 
RED    RIDING  HOOD, 
Will  be  produced  on  Thursday  Evening,  June  16,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  OSCAB 
Baeri^tt.  arranged  by  .Madame  Katti  Lasner.   Special  Sceoerv  by  Messrs.  .,  -— 
F.  Fenton  and  J.  Fritcliard  Barrett.   To  be  performed  every  Evening. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IN  passing  the  Army  votes  on  Friday 
week,  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
useful  and  businesslike  debate  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  and  on  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Wantage's 
Committee.  Those  opinions  of  Lord  Egberts  of  which 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Revieiu  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  something  beforehand  were  freely 
referred  to ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope's  remarks  on  them  can 
only  be  understood  as  a  promise  to  make  them  public, 
as  they  should  have  been  made  long  ago.  The  Secre- 
tary for  W^AR,  while  paying  high  compliment  to  Lord 
Roberts,  took  exception  to  that  general's  views  on  re- 
cruiting as  being  vitiated  by  his  long  absence  in  India  ; 
but  we  will  undertake  that,  when  the  public  sees  the 
withheld  papers,  this  objection  will  not  be  held  good. 
The  Civil  Service  votes  were  also  passed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Irish  section,  which  were  held  over  till 
-Monday. 

On  Monday,  when  the  House  of  Lords  met  again, 
Lord  Salisbury  made  a  reassuring  statement  about 
Uganda,  to  the  effect  that  Captain  Williams  was  getting 
within  reach  of  communication,  that  the  fighting  in 
Uganda  was  ended,  and  that  apparently  no  French 
.missionaries  have  been  scraped  to  death  with  oyster- 
shells  or  served  up,  farcis  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
to  the  allegories  on  the  banks  of  the  infant  Nile. 
Lord  Salisbury  also  made  (to  the  address  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  perhaps)  the  remark  that  "  when 
"  the  railway  was  made"  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  holding  the  country.  He  then  informed  their  Lord- 
.ships  of  the  addition  to  their  House  of  a  Duke  of  York. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  was 
moved  by  Lord  Cadogan  ;  criticized  frankly,  and  for  the 
most  part  rather  forcibly,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; 
patronized  by  Lords  Spencer  and  Kimberley  in  the 
familiar  we-don't-dare-oppose-it-but-it-can't-be-good- 
hecause-iye-didn't-do-it-ourselves  manner  of  Opposi- 
tion ;  defended  somewhat  candidly  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Balfour's 
much-expected  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
amounted,  as  the  more  sensible  of  the  expecters  had 
anticipated,  to  a  confession  that,  if  there  was  a  dissolu- 
tion about  this  day  week — say,  within  four  days  one 
way  or  the  other  from  it— he  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 


prised. He  also  marked  the  Private  Bill  Bill,  as  well  as 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  for  slaughter,  and 
"  starred  "  for  preservation  several  Government  and  one 
or  two  Private  Bills.  The  Irish  members  were  ex- 
tremely sulky,  and  threatened  dreadful  things  to  the 
Irish  Education  Bill  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  but  let  the  Irish  votes  in  Supply  through 
with  a  few  growls.  Several  Bills  were  also  helped 
along. 

In  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday  the  mischievous 
L.  C.  C.  Tramways  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Lord 
Lamington's  opposition  being  overruled  for  the  stage, 
on  technical  grounds  chiefly.  The  Commons  spent  a 
tolerably  business-like  evening,  speeding  Bills  on  their 
way  and  dealing  with  Report  of  Supply.  On  the  latter 
Sir  James  Fergusson  brought  before  the  House  and 
censured,  with  the  assent  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides, 
the  attempt  of  certain  Post-Office  servants  to  put 
pressure  on  candidates  at  the  elections.  ]\Ir.  Howell 
and  Mr.  Storey  naturally  applauded  this  misconduct. 

The  threatened  battle  over  the  Irish  Education  Bill 
ended  on  Wednesday  by  a  compromise  which,  though 
we  have  no  particular  love  for  compromises,  seems  fair 
enough.  It  is  left  to  the  Education  Commissioners 
and  the  Christian  Brothers  to  arrange  their  matters 
between  them,  and  this  is  in  sufficient  accordance  with 
the  general  principle  now  observed  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  State  is  to  aid  properly  conducted 
elementary  schools,  whatever  may  be  the  religious 
principles  of  the  conductors.  It  may  be  a  good  prin- 
ciple or  a  bad,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
Ulster  members  went  in  at  first  for  no  surrender,  and 
the  extremer  followers  of  Mr.  Sexton  for  a  complete 
one ;  but  both  afterwards  became  quite  calm  and 
rational.  The  Appropriation  Bill,  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  was  read  a  first  time. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  practically  ac- 
cepted the  Commons  Amendments  on  the  Clergy  Dis- 
cipline Bill,  furthered  some  other  Bills,  and  talked 
about  the  fluttered  feelings  of  the  "  rock-scorpions"  at 
Gibraltar  in  the  matter  of  drains.  In  the  Lower 
House  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  the  mere  with- 
drawal of  the  Company's  officers  from  Uganda  did  not 
in  the  least  imply  any  alteration  of  the  British  sj^here 
of  influence.  There  was  some  talk  on  the  progress  of 
business  ;  the  Irish  Education  ©ill,  after  a  little  demur, 
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was  read  a  third  time  ;  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke  made  an 
English  education  statement,  and  the  House  adjourned 
after  speeding  Bills  on  as  usual. 

Politics  out  of  jMt-  Goscben   spoke   at   Newton  Abbot 
Parliameat.   yesterday  week,  and  exhibited  his  bill,  not 
of  demands  made  on  the  country,  but  of  benefits  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  present  Government.  A  letter 

was  published  this  day  week  expressing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's "intense  satisfaction"  with  a  Labour  candi- 
date for  Hull.  For  all  "  classes  "  are  not  wicked,  but 
only  the  classes  that  do  not  like  jNIr.  Gladstone. 
At  Maidstone,  on  the  same  day,  Sir  Charles  Russell 
seems  to  have  forgotten  his  manners  and  not  remem- 
bered his  wits.  He  called  the  Liberal-Unionists  Tom- 
fools, which  is  but  rudimentary  argument,  and  tried  to 
bespatter  INIr.  Chamberlain's  Cambridge  doctorate.  Dr. 
John  Morley  will  hardly  thank  his  learned  friend  for 
twirling  the  mop  at  Dr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  seeing 
that  it  was  "  done  in  public"  to  the  two  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  at  once.  Early  in  the  week  those 

Nonconformists  who  are  Gladstonians  first  and  Chris- 
tians afterwards  issued  a  manifesto  intended  as  a 
counterblast  to  the  appeal  of  their  Irish  brethren. 
When  the  Nonconformist  Council  came  to  discuss 
this  manifesto  it  lost  the  services  of  JNIr.  Bompas, 
Q.C.,    who  would  have   nothing  to  do  with  Home 

Rule,    and   fled,    not  looking    behind    him.  On 

Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  circularly  informed  his  sup- 
porters that  he  could  not  supply  testimonials,  pro- 
grammes, and  the  like  to  each  individually,  but  that 
he  was  praying  as  hard  as  the  wheel  would  go  for 
the  success  of  the  concern  generally.  And,  indeed, 
what  more  do  they  want  ?  Argument  he  cannot  give 
them ;  a  plan  he  dare  not.  Mr.  John  Morley  at 
Plymouth  demanded  rather  peremptorily  that  the 
elections  shall  all  be  held  on  Saturday  if  possible  (in 
order,  say  wicked  little  birds,  to  disfranchise  the  small 
town  shopkeeper,  who  is  not  usually  an  ardent  Glad- 
stonian),  and  once  more  was  shocked  at  threats  of  re- 
bellion in  Ulster.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Morley  is  engaged  on  a  new  edition,  or  rather  version, 
of  the  celebrated  Patriarcha  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer, 
showing  that  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to 
the  natural  and  fatherly  power  of  a  Gladstonian 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  absolutely 
incumbent  on  all,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  Heretics,  or  Salvationists.  On  the  same  day 
the  man  Evans,  the  Gladstonian  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  refused  to  stand  up  at  the  toast  of  the 
Queen  the  other  day,  defended  his  conduct,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  see,  was  not  hissed  by  his  con- 
stituents, who  ajjpear  to  be  worthy  of  him.  Wed- 
nesday was,  as  it  often  is,  a  great  day  for  talking. 
Mr.  Morley  spoke  in  Devonshire  again,  this  time  at 
Exeter,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  he  not  only  spoke 
about  "  the  grij)  of  the  parson  and  the  squire,"  but 
repeated  the  stale  suggestio  falsi  about  circuses  and 
village  councils  which  has  been  explicitly  given  up  by 
the  Daily  News  itself.  It  really  looks  as  if  he  was 
wrong  who  translated  "  le  parti  des  honnetes  gens" 
"  the  party  of  Honest  Johns."  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
spoke  at  Leeds  (with  much  vigour,  describing  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  "A  mere  trap  to  catch  other  men  ;  a 
"  bait,  not  a  leader").  Sir  Henry  James  at  Bury,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  Bedford,  and  others  else- 
where. But  the  speech  of  the  day  was  Mr.  Balfour's 
at  St.  James's  Hall  to  the  National  Union  of  Conserva- 
tive Associations,  a  speech  in  which  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  as  the  slang  goes,  "  opened  the  cam- 

"  paign  "  regularly  for  the  coming  elections.  Mr. 

Gladstone  met  the  Eight-hours  delegates  on  Thurs- 
day,  and  seems  to  have  talked  nearly  as  much  good 
sense  to  them  as  was  consistent  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst's 
objects.  Gladstonian  newspapers  seem  a  little  inclined 
to  wonder  at  the  good  luck  of  jNIr.  Shipton  and  his 


colleagues,  who  talked  to  so  great  a  man  and  are  yet 
alive. 

Foreip:n  and  At  that  very  funny  tamasha  which  is 
Colonial  Affairs,  called  a  Convention  in  American  politics, 
Mr.  Harrison  was  yesterday  week  adopted  as  the 
Republican  candidate  by  a  large  majority,  though  a 
certain  j\Irs.  General  Clarkson  waved  her  parasol  and 
sang  a  cantata,  the  libretto  of  which  consisted  of  the 
intellectual  and  soul-stirring  words — 

Blaine  !  Blaine  !  James  G.  Blaine  ! 

by  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  calendar  minutes.  The 
French  papers  of  Saturday  last  were  naturally  filled 
with  appreciations  or  depreciations  of  the  Royalist 
manifesto.  More  charges  against  Mr.  Mercier,  bad 
news  of  cholera  in  the  East,  and  rumours  of  revolts  in 

Afghanistan  completed  the  news  of  the  day.  On 

Monday  morning  there  were  noises  about  the  aban- 
donment of  Uganda,  and  a  state  of  siege  in  Spain  (at 

Barcelona),  but  nothing  very  definite.  -The  foreign 

news  of  Tuesday  morning  was  chiefly  gossip  or  anticipa- 
tion. Wednesday  brought  something  more  positive 

in  the  result  of  the  Belgian  elections.  Although  the 
Liberals  have  made  no  small  gains,  chiefly  in  Brussels, 
they  are  still  far  outnumbered  in  both  Chambers  by 
the  Clericals.  The  proportions,  however,  will  make  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution  difficult,  and  may 
increase  the  influence  of  the  extremists  on  either  side. 
The  text  of  the  Portuguese  decree  declaring  qualified 
repudiation  was  published ;  French  and  German  anti- 
Semites  were  much  in  evidence,  or  in  gossip,  and  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  America  was  beginning  to 

succeed  the  Republican  in  interest.  On  Wednesday 

the  irrepressible  M.  Drumont,  who  is  always  going 
about  Jew-baiting  and  to  Jew-bait  with  pen  or  sword, 
was  cast  at  Paris  in  an  action  for  libel  brought  by 
M.  Burdeau,  and  had  to  hear  himself  described,  with 
much  faithfulness  and  unction,  by  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor as  a  "public  calumniator  and  a  maleficent  fool." 
The  German  Minister  at  Lisbon  started  what  will  most 
likely  be  a  series  of  official  protests  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Powers  against  the  extremely  Skimpolian  fashion  in 
which  Portugal  is  dealing  with  her  creditors.  The 
Russian  newspapers  were  still  very  angry  about  Prince 
Ferdinand's  English  visit,  and  reports  of  refugees  from 
the  Equatorial  Province  went  to  show  that  the  charges 
of  the  White  Fathers  against  Captain  Lugard  are  un- 
founded. Yesterday  morning  it  was  reported  that 

France  had  resolved  to  blockade  the  coast  as  an  opera- 
tion against  Dahomey,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were 
jealous  of  Sir  Euan  Smith's  success  in  Morocco.  But 
the  Don  mistakes  his  enemies  altogether ;  it  is  France^, 
not  England,  that  he  has  to  fear  there. 

The  Law  Another  vacancy  on  the  Bench  has  been 
Courts,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Justice 
Fry,  and  the  promotion  of  INIr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  in  his 
room.  The  retiring  Lord  Justice  was  an  able  man,  a 
good  lawyer,  and  a  student  of  laws  divine  as  well  as 
laws  human.  But  it  is  siu-ely  a  mistake  (pardonable 
when  dissolutionitis  is  in  the  air)  to  present,  with  a 
daily  newspaper,  his  work  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Elec- 
"  tions  "  as  "  theology."  Election  in  the  singular  may  be 
theological,  in  the  plural  it  is  anthropological  exceed- 
ingly. The  interesting  De  Wahull  peerage  case 

began  before  the  Lords  on  Tuesday,  on  which  day,  at 
Bow  Street,  Mr.  Gill,  for  the  Treasury,  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  curious  operations  upon  authors  for  the  last  of 
which  certain  jiersons  are  now  in  trouble.  These  may 
be  new  to  the  general  public,  though  they  have  been 
watched  with  much  amusement  and  some  indignation 
by  the  knowing  for  years,  and  exposed  more  than 
once. 

The  Arnold  A  very  influential  meeting  was  held  on 
Memorial.   ]\londay  to  arrange  for  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby,  in  Westminster  Abbey.    No  one 
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need  make  any  very  stubborn  objection,  for  Arnold  was 
a  remarkable  man,  he  had  a  great  influence,  and  he  has 
stood  a  fair  probation  for  this  minor  beatitude.  The 
advocatus  diaboli,  indeed,  will  be  in  no  difficulty.  He 
will  point  out  that  in  theology  and  politics  Arnold 
was  one  of  those  singularly  unsatisfactory  persons  who 
unsettle  the  convictions  of  others  without  having  any 
clear  or  settled  convictions  themselves  ;  that  in  peda- 
gogy he  went  perilously  near  to  be  a  manufacturer  of 
prigs,  and  started,  if  only  half-consciously,  a  system 
of  pawing  boys'  minds  about,  which  is  capable  of  being 
pushed,  and  has  been  pushed,  to  very  disastrous  results. 
But  he  meant  much  good,  and  he  did  some. 


Cambridge. 


Despite  the  inauspicious  death  of  an  under- 


graduate of  Christ's  by  lightning  yesterday 
week,  the  ceremonies  at  Cambridge  which  greeted 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  the 
first  time  since  his  election  to  the  Chancellorship  went 
off  successfully.  Degrees  were  conferred,  among  others, 
on  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Cranbrook,  Sir  Hej^ry 
James,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen.  On  Monday  a  Latin  installation  ode 
—the  words  by  Dr.  Verrall,  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
the  music  by  Dr.  Stanford,  an  excellent  musician — 
was  performed  in  the  Duke's  honour  and  presence. 


Yachting. 


In  the  R.T.Y.C.  match  from  the  Nore  to 


Dover  this  day  week  the  Ivema  beat  the 
Meteor,  partly  by  luck,  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  some  sea. 
'These  conditions  did  not  favom*  the  Queen  MaVs 
■centreboard,  and  she  was  beaten  .for  the  forty  prize 
both  by  the  Gorsair  and  the  Thalia.  On  INIonday,  in 
the  Cinque  Ports  Regatta,  the  Iverna  repeated  her 
\dctory,  without  any  undue  luck,  and  so  did  the  Gorsair ; 
while  in  a  mixed  handicap  race  which  was  also  sailed 
Lord  Dunraven's  L'Esperance  won,  without  time 
allowance,  from  the  big  yawl  Lethe  and  five  other  boats. 
In  the  Channel  race,  next  day,  the  yachts  had  a  rough 
time  of  it,  the  Varuna  being  dismasted  and  the  Iverna 
partially  disabled.  The  Lethe,  with  the  usual  advan- 
tage of  her  size  and  rig  in  rough  weather,  came  in 
first ;  while  the  Queen  Mah  after  all  justified  centre- 
boards in  a  sea  l?y  taking  the  first  prize  with  time 
allowance. 

Racin       '^^^  Manchester  Cup,  a  good  prize  fought 
for  by  not  the  best  horses,  went  yesterday 
week  to  Mr.  Maple's  Balmoral,  after  a  very  close  race 

with  JNIr.  Marshall's  The  Hudson.  The  owners  of 

•Curio,  St.  Damien,  and  Bonavista  must  have  rather  re- 
pented that  they  sent  none  of  their  horses  over  for  the 
Grand  Prix  on  Sunday.  That  valuable  prize  added  one 
more  to  the  topsyturveyings  of  form  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  great  three-year-old  races  of  the  year. 
In  the  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  (French  Derby)  Baron 
Schickler's  Chene  Royal  had  beaten  all  the  horses  who 
ran  last  Sunday  hollow,  and  it  was  known  that  his 
stable  companion,  Fra  Angelico,  would  have  beaten 
him  hollow  if  he  had  not  been  pulled  up.  So  Fra 
Angelico  was  naturally  made  a  strong  favourite.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Camille  Blanc's  Bucentaure  had 
run  very  well  and  M.  Edmond  Blanc's  Rueil  very 
badly  in  the  English  Derby.  All  this  was  com- 
pletely reversed  on  Sunday,  when  Rueil  won,  after 
a  hard  race  with  Courhs,  Chene  Royal  being  three 

lengths  behind,  and  Fra  Angelico  quite  beaten  off.  

Ascot  opened  on  Tuesday  with  cold  weather  and  a 
dosed  Royal  Pavilion,  but  otherwise  well.  The  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes  did  not  bring  out  Sir  Hugo,  and  its 
result  embroiled  the  three-year-old  form  more  than 
■ever  ;  for  Baron  Hirsch's  Watercress,  who  was  thought 
nothing  of,  won  by  a  length,  neither  Bonavista  nor 
The  Lover  (who,  it  is  true,  fell)  being  anywhere  near. 
Mr.  Jersey's  Milford  won  the  Coventry  Stakes,  for 
two-year-olds  ;  while  Lord  Calthorpe's  Buckingham 
secured  the  other  two-year-old  racs,  the  Thiity-fifth 


Biennial,  rather  well.  The  (lold  A^ase  fell  to  Martagon, 
and  the  Ascot  Stakes  to  Billow.  For  the  chief  race 
of  Wednesday,  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  the  (in  these 
days)  very  large  field  of  twenty-five  horses  turned  out.' 
As  usual  this  year,  an  outsider,  jNIr.  McCalmont's 
Suspender,  had  it  all  his  own  way,  winning  by  four 
lengths.  Mr.  Maple's  Minting  Queen  won  the  Fern- 
hill  Stakes,  more  or  less  as  she  liked  ;  that  very  un- 
certain horse  Curio  was  beaten  by  Sir  R.  Jardine'S 
Llanthony  for  the  Ascot  Derby,  and  the  Coronation 
Stakes  went  to  Colonel  North's  Lady  Hermit.  On 
Thursday  the  Derby  winner,  at  even  weiglits,  could 
only  run  third  to  St.  Angelo  and  Watercress  for  the  St. 
James's  Palace  Stakes ;  the  Gold  Cup,  reduced  to  a 
match  in  these  days  of  fancy  for  fluky  scurries,  was 
won,  as  he  liked,  by  Buccaneer  from  the  Frenchman 
Ermak  ;  Mr.  Houldswokth's  good  horse,  Orvieto,  won 
the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  ;  and  Mr.  Rose's  Lorette, 
by  very  bad  luck,  lost  the  Thirtieth  New  Biennial. 

Cricket  and  Both  Universities  were  fortunate  in  their 
Tennis.  matches  with  counties,  decided  yesterday 
week.  Oxford  had,  against  Somerset,  by  far  the  easier 
task  ;  but  Mr.  Fry's  i  io  against  Mr.  Woods's  bowling 
was  no  common  exploit.  Cambridge  also  showed  a 
first-class  freshman  in  Mr.  Latham,  who  made  64  and 
54  against  Surrey,  while  Mr.  Jackson,  the  captain,  was 
equally  good  at  the  wicket,  with  the  ball,  and  in  the  field. 
On  the  following  day  Yorkshire  beat  Leicestershire 
and  Middlesex  Gloucestershire.  The  scoring  in  this 
latter  match  was  immense,  one  Middlesex  bat,  Mr. 
Scott,  having  made  224  in  the  single  innings.  Lan- 
cashire V.  Kent  was  drawn.  On  Tuesday  Surrey 
beat  Middlesex  by  eight  wickets,  despite  some  very- 
fine  batting  from  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  Thesiger. 
Sussex  had  the  better  of  Gloucestershire,  and  Notts 
of  Warwick ;  while  Somerset  put  a  rather  different 
complexion  on  the  success  of  Oxford  last  week  by 
beating  Cambridge,  in  a  twelve-aside  match,  by 
nearly  two  hundred  runs.  The  winning  team,  how- 
ever, was  not  strictly  a  county  one,  and  had  some  luck, 
for  Mr.  Woods,  who  made  103  in  his  second  innings, 
ought  to  have  been  caught  early  ;  but  his  bowling  and 
Tyler's  were  quite  too  much  for  the  University  bats, 
except  JMessrs.  Weigall  and  Douglas.  Yorkshire 
and  Kent  prolonged  their  match  into  Wednesday, 
when  Yorkshire  "  declared "  its  second  innings  with 
two  wickets  to  fall,  and  Kent  came  136  short  of  making 

up  the  balance  against  it.  A  very  interesting  match 

at  tennis  was  played  this  day  week  at  the  Queen's 
Club,  between  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Latham,  on  even 
terms,  the  amateur  winning  by  three  sets  to  one. 

A  long  and  important  letter  from  Sir  J.  B. 
La  WES  appeared  in  the  Times  of  this  day 
week  on  the  prospects  of  small  holdings  under  the  new 
Bill.  As  might  be  expected.  Sir  John  is  not  hope- 
ful.   He  knows  too  much  about  it.-  Sir  William 

Harcourt  has  disclaimed  what  we  thought  was  the 
fairest  flower  in  his  knightly  basnet — the  credit  of  de- 
stroying Lord  Cross's  London  Water  Bill. 

„         Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  took  luncheon 

Miscellaneous.     .,i,i-r         -«t  ,i  1  n 

With  the  Lord  Mayor  yesterday  week,  when 

also  the  Irish  Nonconformists  in  conclave  declared 
strongly  against  Home  Rule.  'Reports  were  pub- 
lished from  ]Major  Marindin  saying  what  everybody 
has  said  about  the  Easter  Bank  Holiday  accident 
at  the  Hampstead  Station,  and  from  ]\Ir.  Pelham, 
recommendingf  that  some  other  site  than  that  of 
the  obnoxious  New  Forest  rifle-ranges  should  be 
chosen.  In  the  Cambridge  JMathematical  Tripos 


Correspondence. 


Mr.  CowELL  of  Trinity  was  Senior  Wrangler.- 
There  was  some  interesting  bric-a-brac  and  picture- 
selling  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Divers  pieces  of 
Riesener  and  Gouthikre  furniture  from  the  De  Foz 
collection  fetched,  not  indeed  the  prix  fous  of  the 
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Hamilton  sale,  but  close  upon  a  thousand  a  piece, 
while  a  Sir  Joshua  (of  j\lrs.  Fitziierbert)  was  sold  for 

1,650  guineas.  A  serious  collision,  with  some  loss 

of  life  and  much  more  damage,  took  place  at  Bishops- 
gate  Station  on  Tuesday.  ]Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P., 

has  been  made  second  Church  Estates  Commissioner, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson,  and  Lord 
Hannen,  with  Sir  John  Thompson  as  his  Canadian 
colleague,  British  arbitrator  in  the  Behring  Sea  busi- 
ness.' The  Koyal  Society's  Conversazione  was  held 

on  Wednesday,  with  many  distinguished  guests,  and 
there  was  much  science  in  play  with  burning  nitrogen, 

egg-crushing   snakes,  and  so  on.  jNIr.  Clifford 

Harrison  has  given  seven  of  the  fourteen  recitals  at 
Stein  way  Hall  he  has  promised  us.  His  reputation  as 
a  reciter  is  well  established,  well  known,  and  well  de- 
served. He  is  giving  specially  attractive  programmes 
with  much  variety  in  them,  showing  to  what  extent 
he  can  at  will  be  grave  or  gay,  or  give  "  a  passionate 
"  speech." 

.  Captain  Stairs,  who  has  died  in  Africa,  was 

much  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  conducted  of  Mr.  Stanley's  lieutenants  in  the 
Emin  Exjiedition.  He  had  been  at  similar  work  in 
Katanga,  of  the  details  of  which  little  is  yet  known. 

 Mr.  Sanderson  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian 

elephant  hunters,  and  probably  knew  the  still  wild 
forests  of  the  peninsula  better  than  any  one  else. 

Books  &c  "^^^  handsome  edition  of  Howell's  Letters, 
edited,  for  the  first  time  carefully,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs  (Nutt),  which  was,  unless  we  mistake, 
either  partially  or  privately  issued  some  two  years  ago, 
has  been  published  complete  this  week.  All  English- 
men who  love  books  will  learn  with  profound  regret 
that  the  Althorp  Library  is  to  be  sold. 


THE  DISSOLUTION. 

TO  any  one  who  had  not  measiu-ed  the  depths  to 
which  the  perversity  of  faction  can  descend  it  might 
have  seemed  impossible  that  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
with  reference  to  the  dissolution  should  provoke  cavil. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  fix  the  exact  day  on  which 
that  event  would  take  place,  but  he  made  perfectly 
clear  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  ;  which  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  been  considered  enough. 
The  nervous  anxiety  of  the  (lladstonians,  however, 
appears  to  have  affected  their  tempers,  and  they  have 
bestowed  a  quite  extraordinary  amount  of  minutely 
carping  criticism  on  the  substance,  the  language,  and 
even  the  manner  of  jNIr.  Balfour's  announcement. 
They  have  complained  of  the  terms  in  which  he  notified 
the  withdrawal  of  Government  measures,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  Ministerial  discretion  as  regards  those  with 
which  it  has  been  resolved  to  proceed.  They  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  very  phrases  used  by  him  to  define 
the  narrow  limits  of  time  within  which  the  dissolution 
can  take  place,  and  they  more  than  insinuate  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  allowed  himself  that 
margin  with  the  sinister  purpose  of  so  at  last  fixing 
the  date  of  dissolution  as  to  prevent  the  polling  in 
the  borough  constituencies  from  taking  place  on  Satur- 
day ;  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  workman — who  is 
never  anything  biit  Gladstonian,  and  leaves  off  work 
on  other  days  in  the  week  a  good  two  hours  before  the 
legal  close  of  the  poll — is  alone  able  to  record  his  vote. 
The  ingenuous  member  for  Hoxton,  who  not  only  desired 
IMr.  Balfour  to  take  special  stejas  to  insru-e  the  avail- 
ability of  Saturday,  but  also  apparently  expected  him 
to  inform  aU  retm-ning  officers  that  if  they  had  the 
slightest  desire  to  prove  themselves  "  in  touch  with 
"  the  people "  they  would  at  once  fix  the  polling 
everywhere  on  Saturday,  is  only  a  Uttle  more  out- 


spoken than  his  fellows.  What  else  could  Mr.  Balfour 
say  in  reply  than  (substantially)  that  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  returning  officers  than  the  hon.  member  for 
Hoxton  himself,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  statutory 
ground  on  which  he  could  influence  their  discretion, 
and  that  it  would,  in  his  ojiinion,  be  highly  inexpedient 
that  the  Government  should  declare  their  opinion  that 
the  discretion  of  returning  officers  should  be  used  in 
such  a  way.  That  the  Kadical  cannot  see  the  "in- 
"  expediency  "  of  doing  anything  to  help  his  own  side 
is  one  of  his  most  endearing  characteristics.  Yet  what 
would  he  say  if  a  Minister  hinted  to  a  returning  officer 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  undesirable  to  hold  an 
election  on  Saturday  because  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  disfranchising  a  good  many  shopkeepers  ?  He  would 
be  profoundly  shocked  we  know ;  but  why  ?  Where  is 
the  difference  ? 

This  complaint,  however,  against  Mr.  Balfour  on 
this  score  is,  after  all,  only  an  offshoot  of  the  grumble 
about  his  leaving  the  day  of  dissolution  unfixed  ;  and 
this  again  is  connected  with  the  captious  objections  to 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  engagements  of  public  business.  The  new  Bills 
which  the  Leader  of  the  House  announced  are  of  a 
strictly  non-contentious  character,  and  their  addition 
to  the  list  of  outstanding  measures  cannot  be  said  to 
encumber  it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  and  the  Private  Bills  Procedure  Bill  has  cleared 
the  way  before  the  only  other  measure  which  yielded 
even  an  excuse  for  controversy — the  Irish  Education 
Bill.  But  after  Mr.  Sexton's  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  ofi"er  his  "  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
"  this  Bill  in  all  its  future  stages,"  it  is  absurd  to 
comjilain  of  Mr.  Balfour  for  not  being  more  precise  in 
his  dates.  Unless  the  Bill  had  been  dropped  there 
and  then,  which  the  Government  were  naturally  un- 
willing to  do  without  some  further  attempt  at  com- 
promise, such  as  actually  occurred,  they  were  bound  to 
contemplate  the  possiliility  of  their  having  to  test  the 
seriousness  of  Mr.  Sexton's  threat  in  Committee  ;  and 
with  debates  of  this  kind  in  prospect,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discussion  which  some  of  the  Opposition  had 
already  got  up  on  one  of  the  "  starred"  Bills,  it  was 
clearly  impossible  for  a  Minister  to  fix  the  date  of 
dissolution  to  a  day.  It  might  be  done  yesterday,  it 
might  not  be  done  till  next  week ;  but  the  doing  must 
clearly  depend  on  circumstances  not  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  under  Mr.  Balfour's  control. 


BARGEE  AND  OTHER  CRICKET. 

ONE  side  of  a  story  is  good  till  the  other  is  heard. 
Last  week  in  an  article  on  "  Small  Boys'  Cricket" 
we  commented  on  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  which 
"  Anonymous  "  censured  a  Big  Bargee  of  a  school- 
master. This  person,  of  prodigious  weight  for  his 
inches,  was  described  as  a  kind  of  adult  Wackfori> 
Squeers  realizing  the  dream  of  his  youth,  "  My,  won't 
"  I  make  the  boys  whistle  !  "  He  bullied  a  mere  David 
of  a  bowler,  a  youth  of  eleven  summers,  assiduously 
hitting  him  over  the  wall.  The  moral  was  that 
he  should  hit  a  bowler  of  his  own  weight,  if  a 
bowler  so  ponderous  was  to  be  found.  The  Bargee 
has  replied,  and  very  briefly  explained  the  state 
of  affairs.  One  school  challenged  another,  "  with 
"  two  masters."  The  Bargee  and  his  Head-master, 
being  challenged,  disapproved,  and  were  reluctant  to 
come  to  the  crease.  The  challengers  persisted,  the 
match  was  played,  and  the  Bargee's  side  won  by  a 
single  notch.  There  was,  thus,  nothing  unmanly  in 
the  performance.  It  remains  true  that  this  kind  of 
match,  as  the  Bargee  said  from  the  first,  is  a  blunder. 
Children  of  tender  years  and  shins  should  not  bowl  at 
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twenty-two  paces ;  nor  should  they  be  bowled  at  by 
their  elders  in  a  frantic  manner.  If  Mr.  Evans  or  Mr. 
Woods  were  obliged,  by  the  sacred  call  of  honour,  to 
get  rid  of  a  team  of  infants  as  fast  as  they  could,  the 
result  would  be  a  mere  massacre  of  the  innocents.  It 
was  bad  enough  for  Cambridge  when  Mr.  Evans's  blood 
was  up  ;  and  last  year  Mr.  Woods  came  within  an  ace 
of  homicide — justifiable,  indeed,  but  in  calmer  mo- 
ments Ukely  to  prove  matter  for  regret. 

Now,  the  sacred  call  of  honour  bids  a  man  win  a 
match  against  another  school,  if  he  can  ;  so  he  bowls 
his  best,  and  so  the  field  is  likely  to  be  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  children,  morts  sur  le  champ 
d'honneur.  Thus,  for  all  reasons,  there  should  be  no 
contests  of  little  fellows  with  masters  against  other 
little   fellows  with  masters.    As  to  the  question  of 

■  distances  and  undersized  balls,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
regulated  by  the  M.C.C.  or  by  a  convention  of  pre- 

<  paratory  schoolmasters.    In  cricket  last  week  was  in- 
teresting enough.    The  match  of  Middlesex  against 
Gloucestershire  proved  Middlesex  to  be  very  strong. 
Gloucestershire   had   her  professionals  and  two  new 
lights,  Mr.  KiTCAT  and  Captain  Luard.    Neither  of 
these  did  much ;  but  W.  G.  was  equal  to  himself,  and, 
perhaps,  was  unlucky  in  the  manner  of  his  exodus. 
\  %is.  Katcliffe  is  in  very  exquisite  batting  form.  On 
1  the  other   side,  spectators  came   forth    for  to  see 
I  JNIr.  O'Brien.    But   great  Timotheus  had   to  yield 
t  the   crown    to   Mr.    Scott.      Mr.    O'Brien  never 
!  got  set,  nor  did  Mr.  Stoddart.    Mr.  ScOTT  amassed  the 

■  colossal  score  of  224 ;  but  we  prefer  one  hour  of  Mr. 

■  O'Brien,  INIr.  Scott  having  little  of  the  champagne  o" 
!  cricket  in  his  sound  but  not  very  attractive  style. 

I  Almost  everybody  scored,  including  Rawlin,  a  tower 
of  strength  in  all  ways,  Mr.  Nepean,  Mr.  Henery,  and 
Phillips.  W.  G.  got  no  wickets — not  for  want  of 
trying — and  E.  M.'s  slows  were  extravagantly  costly. 

In  University  cricket  Oxford  began  in  a  very  resolute 
manner  against  M.C.C,  and  Mr.  Fry,  the  Freshman 
j  long  desired,  made  more  than  a  hundred  runs  in  his 
first  innings.    But  M.C.C.  "  saw  them  and  went  better," 
and  the  second  innings  of  Oxford  only  proved — what 
j  we  have  long  suspected — that  Mr.  Berkeley  can  bat 
I  as  well  or  better  than  another  when  he  likes.  They 
I  might  put  him  in  first,  when,  if  he  made  a  long  score, 
\  he  would  have  time  to  rest  before  he  began  to  bowl. 
I  When  a  man  goes  in  last,  he  is  apt  not  to  bat  in  a 
I, serious  spirit.     Mr.  Berkeley  also  bowled  well,  and 
:  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Fryer  on  his  day  is  the 
,  mainstay  of  Oxford  in  that  department.    Mr.  Palairet 
j  makes  a  goodly  number  of  runs  ;  but  Mr.  Richmond 
I  has  not  been  lucky  of  late.    Somerset  wei-e  very  well 
beaten  by  Oxford,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Woods,  who  is  as 
liangerous  an  adversary  "  as  any  in  lUyria,"  and  has  a 
j  special  feud  against  Oxford.    Somerset,  on  the  other 
!  aand,  thanks  to  Mr.  Woods,  who  made  over  a  hundred, 
I  iefeated  Cambridge,  which  had  just  triumphed  over 
fi^urrey  at  the  Oval,  in  a  manner  most  vigorous  and 
!  incouraging.     Mr.  Latham  is  a  freshman  at  least 
'  ;quivalent  to  Mr.  Fry.    The  running  is,  therefore, 
,  revy  in  and  out ;  Surrey  beat  Oxford,  and  Cambridge 
1  oeat  Surrey,  but  were  beaten  by  Somerset,  which  was 
j  jeaten  by  Oxford.    On  the  whole,  the  victory  over 
pmrey  makes  the  light  blue  seem  the  better  choice. 
iS^either  side  has  a  bowler  like  Mr.  Woods,  but  the 
:  Cambridge  batting  is  more  to  be  depended  upon. 
-Report  speaks  highly  of  Oxford  fielding. 

On  another  class  of  cricket,  that  of  boys  in  town  and 
irban  clubs,  the  London  Playing  Fields  Committee  has 
'  ssued  its  Second  Annual  Report.    We  think  that  the 
nore  cricketers  know  of  this  good  work,  the  more  they 
^  viU  support  it  in  every  way.    We  all  see  the  improvised 
I  Ticket  of  street  boys,  with  a  chalked  set  of  stumps  on  a 
i  vail,  or  a  piled-up  heap  of  coats,  for  wickets.   These  are 
ouching  exhibitions  of  the  right  spirit  under  difficulties. 


The  Playing  Fields  Committee  tries  to  get  wider 
grounds,  and  has  introduced  for  practice  pitches  on 
matting,  surrounded  by  nets,  where  open  spaces  are 
scarce.  Among  the  subscribers  are  many  bearing 
names  well  known  in  the  game.  The  Duke  of  York  is 
President,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  is  Chairman,  and  Mr-. 
E.  N.  Buxton  Honorary  Treasurer.  Every  cricketer 
who  wants  to  encourage  a  manly  and  wholesome  game 
may  do  so  by  directing  his  bankers  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription to  the  account  of  the  London  Playing  Fields 
Committee,  with  Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co., 
I  Pall  Mall  East.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  forward  this 
command  before  forgetting  the  address.  Why,  even 
Vestries  and  the  London  County  Council  are  doing  their 
best  on  the  side  of  the  London  Playing  P'ields  Com- 
mittee. Some  10,000^.  is  still  wanted  to  secure  the 
last  possible  twenty  acres  within  the  four-mile  radius. 
The  Paddington  Vestry  has  behaved  in  a  noble  and 
sportsmanlike  spirit,  but  there  is  still  a  deficit. 
Cricketers,  we  are  convinced,  will  gladly  aid  the  only 
old  institution  that  is  really  flourishing.  The  more 
playing  fields  in  the  world,  the  better  will  be  the 
world's  health  and  temper. 


UGANDA. 

WE  still  know  very  little  about  the  real  state  of  that 
interesting  country  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  unite 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  in  upbraiding  of  brutal  and 
perfidious  Albion.  Lord  Salisbury  was,  indeed,  able 
on  Monday  night  to  give  some  little  intelligence, 
but  it  dated  rather  far  back ;  and  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  has  put  out  a  woful  declaration  that, 
its  poverty  but  not  its  will  consenting,  Uganda  must 
be  abandoned.  But  the  announcement  that  fight- 
ing has  ceased  will  not,  we  fear,  satisfy  the  disinter- 
ested friends  of  the  White  Fathers,  since  it  is  coupled 
with  the  assertion  that  terms  had  been,  or  were  about 
to  be,  arranged  with  Mwanga,  that  the  English  mis- 
sionaries were  in  Uganda,  and  the  French  missionaries 
in  the  Bukoba  district.  Alas !  the  arrangement  of 
terms  with  MwANGA,  that  spotless  convert  to  the  true 
Church,  is  exactly  what  apostles  a  la  Lavigerie  fear. 
They  would  like  this  interesting  person  (whose  venial 
error  in  exterminating  a  "  Protestant  "  Bishop  has  long 
been  purged  by  his  admission  to  the  fold)  to  be  a  means 
of  establishing  an  entirely  different  state  of  things,  the 
French  missionaries  being  in  Uganda,  and  the  English 
anywhere  else— say  with  Bishop  Hannington  himself. 
And,  though  they  might  be  very  much  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  the  abandonment.  Lord  Salisbury's  cheerful 
anticipation — that  when  "  the  railway  is  made  the 
"  country  can  be  held  easily  enough  "  by  England — 
is  itself  enough  to  make  either  a  French  or  a  German 
Chauvinist  foam  at  the  mouth. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
like  Lord  Herries  lending  himself  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  sectarian  and  foreign  spite.  Lord  Herriks, 
indeed,  was  careful  to  say  that  he  expressed  no  opinion. 
But  his  very  statement — that  it  was  "  incredible  tliat 
"  English  officers  should  be  capable  of  such  conduct '" — 
is  committing.  What  conduct  ?  We  have  pointed 
out  before  now  that,  except  the  vaguest  and  widest  in- 
sinuation, no  charges  at  all  have  been  brought  against 
English  officers  by  any  eyewitness.  The  good  priest  . 
who  complained  last,  when  his  complaints  were  sifted, 
turned  out  to  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  it 
was  shocking  that  good  Frenchmen  should  be  under 
the  thumb  of  wicked  EngUshmen ;  that  Captain 
Williams  had  saved  his  life  (which  was  abominable), 
had  told  him  he  might  go  away  if  he  liked  (which 
was  more  abominable  still),  and  had  given  him  or 
somebody  else  a  bed  which  was  not  made  of  down. 
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nor  upholstered  with  damask.  All  the  rest  of  it  came 
simply  to  this,  that  factions  in  Uganda  had  taken 
the  names  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  they  might 
have  taken  those  of  Caravats  and  Shanavests,  that  the 
'•  CathoUcs  "  had  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  that  they 
were  very  angry.  There  may,  of  course,  be  worse  than 
this  behind  ;  but  if  there  is,  all  the  industry  and  all  the 
Angloj^hobia  of  Paris  and  Berlin  have  not  succeeded 
in  putting  it  into  definite  shape,  or  producing  any 
evidence  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  via  the 
Equatorial  Province,  to  which  it  would  be  rash  to  attach 
implicit  credence,  but  which  are  as  good  as  others, 
assert  that  Captains  Lugard  and  Williams  simply  did 
their  duty.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Protestant "'  missionaries  may  have  been  quite  as  indis- 
creet (to  use  no  worse  language)  as  the  "  Catholic." 
Letters  have  actually  been  published  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  which 
"  Roman  Catholicism"  is  contrasted  with  and  opposed 
to  "Christianity"  in  a  manner  which  at  home  would 
be  merely  idiotic  and  indecent,  but  which,  in  such 
a  powder-magazine  as  Uganda,  is  positively  wicked. 
But  England  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church 
jNIissionary  Society  as  such.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  as  such,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  Company  and  its  representatives  to  keep 
an  even  hand  between  the  rivals. 

Still,  while  we  think  the  complaints  absurd  as  they 
stand,  and  are  sorry  that  any  Englishman  should  take 
theiu  up,  we  are  very  far  from  admiring  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company.  These 
alarmist  announcements  that  Uganda  must  be  aban- 
doned, these  undertakings  to  keep  it  on  a  little  longer 
for  a  little  money,  and  these  iterations  of  the  necessity 
of  abandonment,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  dignified.  We 
have  always  given  such  support  as  rational  and  disin- 
terested persons  might  to  the  Company  system,  though 
we  have  not  disguised  from  ourselves  or  from  others  its 
di-awbacks  and  dangers.  But  we  expect  a  Company 
which  is  aiming  at  and  exercising  quasi-Imperial 
authority  to  count  the  cost  before  it  acts,  to  show 
itself  worthy  of  the  responsibilities  it  undertakes,  and 
not  alternately  to  adopt  a  daring  policy  "  for  a  con- 
"  sideration,"  and  to  shriek  out  "This  burden  is  too 

heavy  for  us  !  "  It  may  be  all  perfectly  true  that 
the  Comj^any's  capital  is  so  much,  its  dividends  so 
little,  and  the  like.  But  these  are  matters  for  its 
own  consideration  and  that  of  investors  in  it,  not 
for  the  public  as  the  public.  Its  managers,  we  pre- 
sume, signified  their  willingness  (it  certainly  seemed 
that  they  did  so)  to  undertake  the  Anglification 
of  this  great  sphere.  Elaborate  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  benefit  with  Grermany,  with  Italy, 
and  others.  A  sum  of  money,  not  large,  indeed, 
but  something  in  the  arrangements  of  modern  Par- 
liamentary England,  has  been  voted  to  help  them. 
They  have  had  the  assistance  of  Imperial  forces  on 
the  coast.  The  arrangements  of  Grreat  Britain  with  an 
old  ally  or  protege  have  been  modified  and  adjusted 
to  suit  their  interests.  English  officers  have  been  lent 
them — a  proceeding  which,  if  it  does  not  formally,  does 
informally,  commit  the  country  to  their  action.  And 
then  we  are  told  that  they  have  spent  the  money  given 
them  by  the  Exeter  Hall  subscribers  (who,  by  the  way, 
may  doubt  whether  they  had  a  good  penn'orth)  and 
must  abandon  Uganda.  It  was  not  hac  arte  that  "  .John 
"  Company  "  conquered  Hindustan,  and,  as  we  wish 
well  to  British  enterprise  everywhere,  we  must  hope 
that  the  East  Africa  directors  will  adopt  a  different 
course  from  that  which  they  purpose.  No  doubt,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  threat  to  abandon  Uganda  is  only 
intended  to  make  the  public  rally  once  more  round  the 
Company,  but  this  would  make  matters  rather  worse 
than  better.  It  is  not  worthy  of  a  body  which  has 
accepted  what  some  would  call  proconsular  powers  to 


play  the  part  of  condottieri  to  a  Missionary  Society 
and  stop  work  when  the  pay  is  exliausted ;  nor  is  it 
worthy  of  such  a  body  to  put  hands  to  the  plough 
and  take  them  off  again  so  lightly  and  capriciously. 
It  should,  in  any  case,  be  the  care  of  any  English 
Government  that  no  European  nation  but  England 
gets  command  of  the  uppermost  waters  of  the  Nile. 
But  if  this  care  is  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  in  the  future,  that  Com- 
pany must  show  itself  worthy  in  the  present.  If  the 
news  by  the  Nile  is  correct,  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
controlling,  not  merely  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  but  the 
Equatorial  Province.  It  is  unworthy  of  its  political 
position  if  it  neglects  this  op];)ortunity,  and  it  is  un- 
worthy of  its  commercial  character  if  it  cannot  make 
the  opportunity  pay. 


THE  ARCHIVE  HOUSE  AT  WEIMAR. 

A PROJECT,  far-reaching  in  its  importance  to 
literature,  as  well  as  extremely  interesting  in  its 
origin  and  development,  has  just  been  set  on  foot  in 
Germany  by  admirers  of  the  Fatherland's  great  duum- 
virate, mostly  members  of  the  Goethe-Geseltschaft  and 
others  interested  in  preserving  to  Weimar  her  tradi- 
tional and  proper  position  as  the  centre  of  German 
literature. 

The  plan  is  simply  this : — to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding  (October  8  of 
this  year),  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Archive  House  in  Weimar  for  the  literary 
relics  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  together  with  an  ap- 
l^reciative  and  sympathetic  address  from  the  contri- 
butors, and  thus  repay  in  spirit  the  labour  of  love 
which  the  Grand  Duchess,  supported  by  the  advice 
and  sympathy  of  her  august  husband,  has  undertaken 
single-handed  in  the  interests  of  German  literature. 
The  following  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
archives  will  bring  home  to  our  readers  the  literary 
and  historical  importance  of  the  structure  now  in  pro- 
cess of  building,  as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of 
placing  the  public's  contribution  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  on  the  occasion  of  her  golden  wed- 
ding. 

On  the  death  of  Walter  von  Goethe,  the  poet's  last 
surviving  descendant,  the  family  mansion,  together 
with  its  artistic  and  natural  collections,  were  left  to  the 
care  of  the  Weimar  Government,  and  have  now  been 
converted  into  the  well-known  Goethe  Museum.  The 
Goethe  family  archives,  on  the  other  hand,  containing 
all  the  literary  remains  of  the  poet  and  his  family, 
manuscripts,  letters,  &c.,  were  bequeathed  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  as  sole  heiress  and  administratrix,  who,  with 
a  conscientious  reahzation  of  the  responsibility  of 
her  new  trust,  determined  upon  the  immediate  pre- 
paration of  the  long-dreamt-of  monumental  edition  of 
Goethe's  works  at  her  oivn  expense.  For  this  purpose 
an  apartment  was  fitted  up  in  the  Weimar  Palace, 
where  the  priceless  papers  were  placed  in  competent 
hands  for  compilation.  Furthermore,  documents  of 
all  kinds  relating  in  any  way  to  Goethe  were  dili- 
gently sought  and  advertised  for,  with  the  satisfactory 
result  that  the  archives  have  largely  increased  in  bulk 
and  value,  and  the  great  edition  aheady  gives  promise 
of  becoming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  literary 
triumphs  of  the  age.  It  speedily  became  clear  that  the 
Goethe  archives  contained  the  germ  of  literary  possi- 
bihties  far  wider  in  scope  than  the  cult  of  Goethe 
alone,  and  with  this  inspiring  prospect  in  view, 
Schiller's  grandson.  Baron  vox  Gleichex-Russwurm, 
a  gentleman  fully  in  touch  with  the  best  traditions  and 
aspirations  of  literature  and  art,  and  himself  a  painter 
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of  recognized  excellence, presented  to  the  Goethe-Archiv 
the  priceless  original  manuscripts  of  bis  illustrious 
grandfather,  since  which  generous  act  the  institution 
bears  the  title  Ooethe-  unci  Schiller- Archiv,  and  has 
already  become  a  ]Mecca  for  savants  of  all  nations. 

This  splendid  idea  of  a  general  comprehensive  Grer- 
man  Hterary  archive  once  adopted,  obviously  the  next 
step  was  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  large  enough  to 
contain  eventually  the  literary  legacies  of  all  German 
authors.  At  this  juncture  this  art -loving  Grand 
Duchess  again  comes  forward  and  takes  upon  herself 
the  task  which  by  right  should  be  that  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  She  has  adopted  the  plans,  guaranteed 
the  funds,  and  begun  the  construction  of  a  very  exten- 
sive Archive  House  to  preserve  for  ever  the  precious 
manuscripts  of  German  writers  of  every  class. 

The  manner  in  which  this  lady,  with  no  initiative 
but  her  own  sense  of  art  and  what  is  art's  due,  has  taken 
upon  herself,  not  only  the  expense,  but  the  personal  care 
and  protection,  of  this  grand  enterprise,  reminds  one 
instinctively  of  the  art-fostering  courts  of  the  cinque- 
cento  ;  it  has,  as  Herman  Grimm,  her  trusted  friend  and 
adviser,  says,  in  a  letter  received  not  long  ago,  "  etwas 
"  im  hoheren  historischen  Sinne  bewunderungswiir- 
"  diges."  Only  one  possessing  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  could  carry  on  a  work  of  this 
kind  so  successfully ;  for,  without  being  in  any  sense  a 
femme  savante,  she  is  an  extremely  cultivated  and 
well-informed  lady,  and  as  fully  conscious  of  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  her  position  in  the  German  Athens 
as  was  Carl  August  himself  before  her.  Like  him, 
she  looks  upon  money  only  as  a  means  to  be  employed 
for  ideal  ends,  and  she  possesses  the  wonderful  gift  of 
keeping  the  real  purpose  of  her  task  ever  before  her 
eyes.  Equipped  with  the  tact,  energy,  and  farsighted- 
ness of  a  statesman,  the  result  of  her  efforts  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  institution,  neither  university  nor  academy, 
but  a  laboratory  for  the  practical  study  of  literatiure 
such  as  neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  has  ever 
possessed. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  proud  a  people  as 
the  Germans  would  content  themselves  with  the  7'6le  of 
merely  interested  and  approving  spectators,  while  a 
philanthropic  lady,  not  even  by  birth  a  German  (being 
a  sister  of  the  late  King  of  Holland),  built  for  them 
their  literary  palaces.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  and 
graceful  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  approaching 
golden  wedding  of  their  benefactress,  symbolically  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  due  to  her  from 
the  German  people.  The  sum  collected  is  meant  also 
to  signify  the  desire,  the  right,  nay  the  duty,  of  the 
people  to  contribute  to  this  great  national  under- 
taking ;  and,  although  her  Royal  Highness,  fortu- 
nately wealthy,  has  never  reckoned  upon  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  still,  so  elaborate  are  the  accepted  plans 
for  the  Archive  House  and  its  accessories,  that 
the  money  will  be  eminently  acceptable.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  so  much  money  that  is  wanted  as  names. 
No  matter  how  small  the  sum  given  may  be,  if  even 
but  half-a-crown,  it  will  always  be  an  honour  to  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  must 
Y>rove  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  intellectual 
world.  Time  and  space  fail  us  adequately  to  point  out 
the  international  importance  of  the  Weimar  Archive 
(the  latest  additions  to  which  are  the  letters  of  Emerson 
and  Bancroft  to  Herman  Grimm,  presented  by  that 
gentleman),  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  with 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  great  and  salutary  influence 
of  German  thought  upon  universal  literature,  that  this 
institution,  so  far  from  being  merely  provincial,  is  in 
reality  a  world's  enterprise,  the  more  so  on  account  of 
the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived and  will  be  conducted. 

1   


THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

THE  form  of  the  little  book  which  Mr.  Stanhope 
has  fathered  (The  British  Army  and  Our  Defensive 
Position  in  1892.  London:  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  has 
a  cm"ious  smack  of  Sully's  Memoirs,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  recounted  to  that  illustrious  man  by  an 
appreciative  and  right-minded  secretary.  It  is  founded 
on  Mr.  Stanhope's  speeches  and  memoranda,  it  has  a 
preface  by  him,  and  it  recounts  his  words  and  deeds. 
Yet  it  is  not  written  by  him,  but  by  some  modest 
gentleman  who  preserves  a  discreet  anonymity.  What 
we  have  here  then  is,  in  fact,  an  official  apologia, 
delivered  in  a  somewhat  indirect  way.  Whether  this- 
is  the  style  in  which  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  should  address  the  world  is  a 
question  we  might  conceivably  answer  in  the  negative, 
if  we  cared  to  spend  time  in  answering  it  at  all. 

As  regards  the  substance  of  the  book,  it  possesses, 
and  can  possess,  no  originality,  being  necessarily  no 
more  than  a'  summary  of  a  long  series  of  very  optimist 
official  statements.  We  are  not  in  the  least  concerned 
to  deny  that  the  account  it  gives  of  the  condition  of 
the  army  compares  very  favoural^ly,  in  point  of  sanity, 
with  the  wildly  excited  talk  which  has  abounded  within 
the  last  few  months.  This,  however,  is  not  saying  very 
much.  If  the  pamphlet  is  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
one  might  pick  faults  easily  enough,  both  with  its 
facts  and  its  reasoning.  For  example,  Mr.  Stanhope's 
anonymous  friend  undertakes  to  show  by  figures  that 
our  "  normal  battalion  "  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  French  or  German,  "  in  point  of  the  numbers  upon 
"  which  it  can  depend  for  service  in  war  without  the 
"  Reserve."  He  has  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  proving 
that  the  English  battalion  has  the  larger  proportion  of 
men  of  over  three  years'  service.  This,  however,  teaches- 
very  little  as  to  the  actual  value  of  our  battalion  until 
we  know  what  proportion  of  those  under  three  years  of 
service  are  also  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
apologist  again  makes  much  of  the  praise  given  to  a 
young  battalion  of  the  Guards  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  for  their  smart  drill.  We  confess  that 
this  does  not  greatly  move  us.  A  battalion  of  boys  of 
twelve  may  be  taught  to  drill  very  prettily.  Again 
much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  in  countries  which  have 
universal  suffrage,  men  are  taken  who  are  below  oui 
standard  of  size.  But  a  battalion  of  weedy  English, 
boys  would  run  much  taller  than  a  battalion  of  seasoned 
Gourkhas.  Which  would  look  best  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  campaign  ?  The  complaint  about  our  recruits 
is  not  that  they  run  smaller  than  the  smallest  men  01 
races  of  less  average  size  than  om-  own.  It  is  that 
they  are  too  often  far  below  our  own  average.  Besides 
the  foreign  army  can  rely  on  quantity  to  make  good 
defects  in  quality,  and  we  cannot. 

We  might  in  a  similar  way  go  through  all  Mi". 
Stanhope's  book  (for  it  is  his,  of  course)  and  find  no- 
insuperable  difiiculty  in  showing  that  it  does  not  prove- 
as  much  as  he  clearly  thinks  it  does.  It  may  be 
allowed,  however,  that  it  proves  a  good  deal.  We  can 
quite  easily  believe  with  Mr.  Stanhope  that  the  British, 
army  is  not  a  mere  beggarly  display  of  empty  ranks, 
but  a  force  which  does  regularly  more  work  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  ]Much  has  been  done  by  the  War 
Office  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  own  time  to  improve  its 
armament  and  position  in  various  ways.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  may  claim  his  share  of  credit, 
and  we  shall  not  deny  it  to  him,  though  it  might  bev 
necessary  to  remind  him  that  there  are  items  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  and  one  very  serious  one 
under  the  head  of  "  Royal  Hoise  Artillery."  One 
merit  he  shows  in  this  little  volume  which  is 
not  over-common  in  official  views  of  the  army.  Mi'. 
Stanhope  has  a  thoroughly  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  he 
expects  the  home  army  to  do.    He  has,  we  gather. 
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quite  made  up  liis  mind  that  the  part  of  the  army  on 
service  at  home  must  be  considered  as  little  more  than 
a  training  school  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  drafts 
and  for  the  Keserve.  The  question  whether  this  is 
enough  is  too  large  to  be  argued  here.  We  must  be 
content  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  what  was  intended 

,  when  the  changes  of  twenty  years  ago  were  introduced. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  intention  that  the  active  home 

..  army  should  consist  mainly  of  reserve,  which  is  so  far  the 
case  now  that  we  have  to  call  men  back  to  the  colours 
for  our  little  wars,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  table  jDublished 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  treatise.  Still  it  is  some- 
thing to  find  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who  does 
know  what  he  wants.  It  has  been  too  often  the  case 
that  the  official  mind  is  greatly  in  the  dark  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Stanhope  has  naturally  a  good  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  recruiting,  and,  what  is  also  natural,  it 
is  of  a  xerj  optimistic  character.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  we  can  get  as  many  recruits  as  we  want,  and  that 
they  are  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality.  The  Sec  retaky 
blandly  pooh-poohs  the  comjilaint  that  the  men  who 
enlist  are  misled  as  to  the  terms  they  are  to  receive. 
If  they  are  deceived  by  the  weU-known  placard,  they 
are,  he  holds,  much  to  blame,  because  there  is  a  little 
.pamphlet  which  will  explain  everything,  and  can  be 
bought  cheap  at  every  j)ost-office.  Thomas  Atkins  is 
rtold  that  his  vegetables  and  groceries  will  be  "  provided 
"  for  by  a  small  daily  stoppage  of  pay."  Provided  by 
a  small  daily  stoppage  is  good — very  good  and  official 
indeed.  Mr.  Stanhope  does  not  think  the  soldier  feels 
deceived  at  all.  It  is  only  certain  newspapers  which 
keep  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  feel  deceived.  We 
thought  those  wicked  newspapers  would  be  found  to 
be  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Still,  it  does  appear  that  the 
War  Office  has,  on  mature  consideration,  decided  to 
abolish  the  stoppages  for  the  sea-kit,  and  we  do  a  little 
suspect  that  the  newspapers  have  helped  to  the  deci- 
sion. Mr.  Stanhope  is  persuaded  that  better  pay 
would  not  secure  better  men.  The  human  nature 
-which  enlists  must  be  a  curious  human  nature.  We 
do,  however,  allow  that  he  has  shown  that,  if  we  are 
content  to  treat  our  home  army  as  a  mere  training 
school,  to  rely  on  the  Eeserve  for  active  war,  and  to 
have  no  more  behind  it  than  was  behind  the  long-- 
service  army,  we  are  doing  fairly  well. 


MR.  MORLEY'S  LATEST  TIPS. 

MR.  MOELEY  has  acted  wisely  in  resolving  to 
"  rest  on  the  laurels  "  which  he  imagines  him- 
self  to  have  reaped  by  his  successful  prediction  of  the 
date  of  the  dissolution.  It  was  accompanied,  as  he 
says,  by  a  bold  wager ;  and  the  fact  that  the  prophecy 
has  come  true  does  not,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  justify 
the  eminently  "  fancy  odds  "  which  he  laid  upon  the 
predicted  event.  Let  him  be  content,  like  Mr.  Han- 
nibal Cpiollop,  with  having  "  realized  the  stake "  of 
the  imaginary  taker  of  his  bet,  and  let  him  not  lay  a 
hundred  to  one  on  what  is  about  a  fair  six-to-four 
chance  in  future.  He  is  certainly  right  not  to  set  up, 
so  to  speak,  in  general  practice  as  a  political  tipster, 
and  especially  so  in  declining  to  state  his  view  of 
the  odds  as  to  the  majority  to  be  obtained  by 
his  party,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  a  majority  in- 
dependent of  the  Irish.  Only  it  is  rather  a  weak 
compromise  to  offer  to  write  down  his  opinion  of 
these  odds,  and  to  put  them  in  a  sealed  envelope,  not 
to  be  opened  presumably  until  after  the  election. 
There  are  already  too  many  things  in  sealed  envelopes 
not  to  be  opened  till  after  the  election — Mr.  Glad- 
stones  Irish  poUcy  among  them — and  INIr.  Morley's 
secret  opinion  of  the  odds  is  of  as  little  use  in  that 
.form  to  a  Gladstonian  voter  in  want  of  a  tip  as 


his  leader's  Home  Rule  scheme  is  to  a  Gladstonian 
candidate  in  want  of  a  subject  and  "  something  sensible 
"  to  say  "  about  it. 

Perhaps,   however,    the   latter  may  turn  to  Mr. 
Morley's  recent  speeches  in  Devonshire  in  the  hope 
of  deriving  from  them  what  he  has  failed  to  extract 
from  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  for  a  long 
time  past.    If  so,  he  will  he  disappointed,  for  neither 
at  Plymouth  nor  at  Exeter  has  our  "  only  original 
"  Home  Ruler"   found  anything  informing  to  say 
on  that  question  on  which  he  alone  of  all  his  party 
obtained  grace   by   regular,  and  not   by  revivaHst, 
methods.    At  Plymouth,  indeed,  his  treatment  of  the 
whole  variety  of  topics  handled  by  him  was  disappoint- 
ingly jejune.    He  felt  bound,  we  suppose,  to  touch 
upon  the  question  of  Ulster  ;  but  he  did  so  in  a  re- 
luctant and  feeble  fashion,  which  indicated  pretty 
clearly  how  much  he  would  have  preferred  to  leave  it 
alone.    Mr.  Morley,  to  do  him  justice — if,  indeed,  he 
can  be  said  to  deserve  much  credit  for  having  mastered 
a  lesson  which  he  had  such  exceptional  opportunities 
of  learningj^ — has  never  made  Ught  of  the  Ulster  danger. 
"  I  have  never  laughed,"  he  said,   "  at  what  may 
"  happen  in  Ulster "  ;  and  we  quite  believe  that  he 
never  has — never  since  his  Chief  Secretaryship,  and 
those  painful  experiences  in  Belfast  which  connected 
his  name  with  that  of  the  Irish  police  in  such  a 
way  that  even  the  most  callous  of  "  Mr.  Balfour's 
'•  removable  magistrates "  might  have  felt  the  sting 
of  it.    Mr.  Morley  does  not  laugh  at  Ulster,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  does,  when  he  is  not  "  trying  to 
"  alarm  himself  as  much  as  possible "  ;  and  he  does 
not  lecture  and  rate  the  Ulstermen  on  their  lawless 
disposition,  as  is  the  wont  of  other  apologists  for 
Mitchelstown  rioters  and  for  the  men  who  beat  Inspector 
Martin  to  death  at  Gweedore.    But  though  he  dis- 
cusses the  wisdom  of  the  Ulstermen  in  a  less  ungracious 
and  indecent  manner  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  he 
has  mighty  little  to  say  by  way  of  contesting  them. 
He  has  asked,  he  says,  what  they  are  afraid  of  in  Ulster, 
and  "  has  got  no  answer  to  that  question."  Well,  let  him 
put  it  to  Mv.  Gladstone.    Mr.  Gladstone  must  have 
some  idea  of  what  it  is  that  Ulster  has  to  fear,  since  he 
made  the  greatest  possible  parade  of  providing  against 
it  in  his  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1 886.    It  is  true  that  he 
professed  at  the  time  his  own  belief  in  the  groundless- 
ness of  these  ajiprehensions ;  it  would  not  have  been 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  not  taken  care  to  put  on  re- 
cord some  declaration  of  that  kind ;  but  though  he 
might  take  precautions  against  a  danger  in  which  he 
did  not  believe,  he  would  hardly  do  so  against  one  that 
he  could  not  imagine  or  define.    Mr.  Morley,  there- 
fore, cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  him  for  his  defi- 
nition.   He  will  be  much  better  employed  than  in 
uttering  vague  and  peevish  complaints  against  Ulster 
for  having  ' '  turned  its  back  upon  all  its  miserable, 
"  fallen  countrymen,"  and  not  having  with  all  her 
vigour  and   energy  grappled  with  Irish  problems." 
The  Northern  province  has  a  ready  enough  answer 
to  such  charges,  and  may,  indeed,  deal  shortly  with 
them    by    referring   Mr.  Morley   to  those  friends 
and  proteges   of  his  and  of  his   political  party — 
the  agitators  who  for  generations  past  have  kept  the 
three  other  provinces  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  chronic 
unrest. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Exeter  was 
not  a  little  impaired  by  its  accidental  coincidence  in 
point  of  time,  and — as  regards  Mr.  Morley's  unduly 
frank  admissions  of  the  aim  of  Gladstonian  legislation 
for  the  rural  labourer — its  too  happy  concurrence  in 
point  of  substance  with  Mr.  Balfour's  stirring  deliver- 
ance at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  too, 
was  another  formidable  competitor  for  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper-reader  on  Thursday  morning.  Still, 
at  Exeter  JNIr.  Morley  aj^peared  to  speak  with  a 
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little  more  freedom,  and  certainly  had  a  little  more  to 
say.  But  he  was  not  happy  in  his  historical  review  of 
the  events  of  i886,  which  he  discussed,  as  is  usual  with 
him,  and  even,  we  admit,  with  too  many  of  the  opposite 
party,  in  neglect  of  the  all-important  considerations  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Akgyll  the  other  day  referred.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  having  said,  in  a  letter  to 
jNIr.  Gladstone  in  January  i886,  that  "the  statement 
"  of  the  latter's  intention  to  examine  whether  it  is  prac- 
"  ticable  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
"  the  Irish  people,  testified  to  by  the  return  of  eighty- 
"  six  representatives  of  the  Nationalist  party,  does  not 
"  go  beyond  your  previous  public  declarations."  This,  to 
begin  with,  is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
swallowing  of  the  whole  Home  Rule  demand  at  a  gulp 
was  a  step  which  did  not  go  beyond  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  previous  public  declarations  " ;  but  in  any  case  it 
omits  all  reference  to  that  very  important,  and  only 

,  very  recently  previous,  public  declaration  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  lately  recalled.  Again,  and  for, 
we  should  think,  the  twentieth  time,  we  must  remind 
Unionists  as  well  as  Gladstonians,  JNIr.  Chamberlain  no 
less  than  Mr.  Morley,  that  it  was  not  to  the  wishes 
"  of  Ireland^  testified  to  by  the  return  of  eighty-six 

1  "  representatives,"  that  Mr.  Gladstone  yielded,  but  to 

!'>  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  him  that  number  of 
,  representatives  which  he  had  asked  for  in  order  to 
vote  the  eighty-six  Irish  members  down.    Never  let 
it  be  forgotten  by  any  Unionist — especially  by  any 
,  Liberal-Unionist  who  is,  so  to  speak,  professionally 
I  bound  to  believe  in  the  sacred  rights  of  the  "  odd 
(  "  man  " — that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  concede  Home 
.  Eule  because  he  willingly  listened  to  the  Parliamen- 
.  tary  voice  of  Ireland,  but  simply  because  he  found 
.  himself  unable  to  silence  it.    Mr.  Morley.  as  a  Glad- 
stonian,  has  not  of  course  the  same  interest  in  recalling 
this  fact ;  but  as  an  honest  politician  he  ought  to 
welcome  this  reminder  that  he  owes  it  to  controversial 
honesty  never  again  to  talk  of  the  eighty-six  Nationalist 
votes,  and  of  their  effect  upon  his  leader  without,  at  the 
same  time,  recalling  the  fact  that  that  leader  specifically 
I  begged  the  English  constituencies  to  enable  him  to 
,  reduce  those  votes  to  impotence. 

-  The  rest  of  Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Exeter  was  ac- 
b  commodated  laboriously  enough,  but  not  very  success- 
;  fully,  to  the  ears  of  a  rural  audience.  It  is  some  time 
t  since  the  member  for  Newcastle  has  adventured  himself 
|.  in  the  field  of  agricu.lture — it  has  perhaps  taken  him 
t>  some  time  to  extricate  himself  from  those  "  Essex  clays  " 
{.  in  which  he  was  left  planted  by  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  and  it  is 
r  not  a  field  in  which  he  shines.  His  remarks  on  the  eleva- 
i  tion  of  the  rural  labourer  are  suggestive  only  of  the 
I  comment  that  they  too  might  have  benefited  by  having 
i  been  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  For 
I-  ]VIr.  Morley,  it  seems,  is  of  opinion  that  village  coun- 

eils  might  be  invested  with  powers  for  the  compulsory 
I  acquisition  of  land — a  view  so  preposterous  that  even 
ij  his  leader,  who  is  not  wont  to  stick  at  trifles,  was 

especially  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  it. 


THE  FRENCH  ROYALISTS. 

FRENCHMEN  who  wish  to  see  the  affairs  of  their 
country  conducted  with  honour  and  spirit  have 
cause  to  be  obliged  to  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
They  have  also  no  cause  whatever  for  joining  in  the  jeers 
which  the  more  spiteful  and  ignorant  Radical  papers  have 
directed  at  the  Duke  and  the  Royalist  deputies  who 
have  joined  with  him  in  making  the  declaration  which 
was  published  at  the  end  of  last  week.  As  for  the 
Church,  it  will  be  singularly  ill  advised  if  it  takes  the 
;  Duke's  answer  in  ill  part.  If  the  Radical  press  cared 
I  to  understand  what  it  was  talking  about,  it  would  know 
that  the  Royalists  have  said  nothing  to  the  Pope  for 

\ 
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which  they  might  not  find  fifty  precedents  in  the  words 
of  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  orthodoxy  living  in  the 
age  of  faith,  and  in  countries  ranging  from  Scotland  to 
Castile.  They  have  only  told  him  that  matters  of 
government  are  not  matters  of  faith.  When  the  Pope 
declares  that  a  good  Catholic  may  support  the  Republic,, 
he  is  only  saying  what  he  has  a  right  to  say.  If  he 
orders  all  good  Catholics  to  become  Republicans,  he  is 
going  beyond  his  rights.  The  distinction  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  equally  silly  and  ignorant  to  say  that  the 
politician  who  makes  it  has  in  any  way  failed  in  respect 
to  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

Neither  can  any  fair-minded  man  deny  that  the 
Royalists  had  a  very  sufficient  cause  for  their  protest. 
It  does  not  matter,  in  so  far  as  their  consistency  and 
honour  is  concerned,  whether  the  Royalist  cause  is  or 
is  not  hopeless.  Probably  it  is,  and  very  largely  because 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Orleanists  it  has  denied  its 
own  principles.  A  "  Monarchy  of  the  Ban'icades  " — a 
Monarchy  which  professes  to  be  based  on  popular 
election — does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  Republic. 
If  numbers  of  its  younger  supporters  have  become 
hopeless,  and  have  then  begun  to  reason  that  since 
"popular  choice"  is  decisively  against  them,  they 
can  creditably  accept  the  Republic,  it  does  not  lie 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Orleanist  Princes  to  say  that 
they  are  to  be  blamed.  This  defection  may  destroy 
the  last  chance  of  the  Royalists  as  a  political  party. 
It  may  convince  the  Pope  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  will  be  better  served  by  a  reconciliation  with, 
the  Republic.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the- 
Royalists  who  have  not  reasoned  in  the  same  way 
are  bound  to  give  up  their  cause  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Pope.  Now,  this  is  what  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  do.  After  some  hesitation  and  many  pre- 
liminary steps,  the  Pope  has  told  all  French  Catholics, 
not  only  that  they  may,  but  that  they  ought  to,  accept- 
the  Republic.  In  spite  of  the  praise  which  has  been 
given  to  his  statesmanship  and  moderation,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  policy  is  as  wise  as  it  looks  to 
many.  The  Republicans  are  very  capable  of  believing 
that  persecution  has  brought  the  Pope  to  reason,  and 
will  prove  useful  in  keeping  him  reasonable.  How  far 
this  is  to  be  the  case  will  depend  on  the  success  of 
those  Catholics  who  have  obeyed  the  Pope's  orders,  in 
forming  an  effective  Conservative  party  by  alliance 
with  the  moderate  Republicans.  While  that  is  being 
proved,  the  Royalists  who  prefer  to  remain  Royalist 
are  perfectly  entitled  to  decline  to  surrender  their 
political  principles. 

The  split  between  those  who  are  Royalists  and 
Catholics,  and  those  who  have  been  Royalists  because 
they  were  Catholics,  should  have  a  very  wholesome 
effect  on  French  politics.  The  Monarchical  parties  liave 
of  late  years  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  keep  their 
own  principles  in  the  background,  and  to  appear  only 
as  defenders  of  the  Church  against  Radical  persecution. 
The  compromise  had  essentially  nothing  dishonourable 
about  it,  and  was  no  discredit  to  the  Royalists.  Still, 
this  practice  of  semi-concealment  is  not,  in  the  long 
run,  wholesome  for  any  party,  and  it  did  undoubtedly 
have  some  influence  in  leading  the  Royalists  into  con- 
doning the  scandalous  alliance  between  the  Count  of 
Paris  and  General  Boulanger.  In  future  there  can 
be  no  more  obscurities  of  this  kind.  The  Pope,  with 
the  thoroughly  characteristic  ingratitude  of  the  Curia, 
has  told  the  Royalists  that  he  has  no  further  need  of 
their  services.  Those  of  them  who  may,  without 
reasonable  offence,  be  called  Papists,  have  gone  over 
at  the  word  of  command.  Those  who  have  supported 
the  Church  as  a  part  of  their  political  ideal  stand 
where  they  did.  They  are  still  good  Churchmen  ; 
but  they  are  also  still  Royalists.  Whether  the  Pope 
has  gained  anything  by  driving  them  into  defining  his 
rights  for  him,  he  or  his  successor  may  discover  before 
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long.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  pui-ely  Papist  element 
is  found  capable  of  coalescing  effectually  witli  any  por- 
tion of  the  Republicans.  In  any  case,  there  is  an  end 
of  a  very  equivocal  position.  The  Eoyalists  must  now 
take  their  stand  purely  as  Royalists.  It  is  so  probable 
as  to  be  almost  certain  that  their  political  power  will 
be  insignificant,  but  at  least  they  will  have  acted  like 
honourable  men.  If  their  party  is  destined  to  dis- 
appear in  another  generation,  it  will  go  down  "  with 
•'  its  colours  flving,"  which  is  more  creditable  than  to 
be  smothered  among  shady  alliances.  The  fact  that 
the  Count  of  Paris  has  been  persuaded  to  abstain  from 
issuing  a  manifesto  is  in  favour  of  their  chance  of 
retiring  with  dignity.  If  any  declaration  is  to  come 
from  him,  his  advisers  should  spare  no  effort  to  per- 
suade him  to  leave  the  drafting  of  it  to  the  Due  DE  LA 
Rochefoucauld. 


THEY  WENT  FOR  WOOL,  AND  ETC. 

THE  proverbial  expression  partially  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  recounts  in  little  the  history 
of  the  deputation  of  the  London  Trades  Council  which 
waited  on  Thursday  on  Mr.  CtLADSTONE.  They  went 
to  secure  his  good  word  for  their  Eight-hours  day,  and 
they  came  back  shorn  entirely  of  their  hopes,  and  as 
good  as  entirely  of  their  importance,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken.  There  has  been  a  growing  impres- 
sion of  late  that  there  is  far  more  noise  than  mean- 
ing in  the  call  for  an  Eight-hours  Bill.  This  impression 
will  now  he  converted  into  certainty.  Much  as  we 
may  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  whatever  belief 
we  once  had  in  JNIr.  Gladstone,  we  still  have  a  con- 
siderable confidence  in  the  acuteness  of  his  scent  for 
votes.  When,  on  the  eve  of  a  Greneral  Election,  he 
can  play,  as  he  did  on  Thursday,  with  a  deputation 
which  has  come  to  drive  a  bargain,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  really  nothing  worth  having  behind  the  persons 
who  formed  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  it  very  gently. 
He  sat  that  deputation  on  the  horns  of  successive 
dUemmas  as  tenderly  as  if  he  loved  it.  For  this  sweet- 
ness there  were  doubtless  various  reasons,  of  which 
one  may  be  enough  to  specify — namely,  that  the 
delegates  of  the  London  Trades  Council  were  in  INIr. 
Gladstone's  house  on  his  own  invitation.  But,  though 
the  thing  was  done  with  meekness,  it  was  also  done 
with  malice,  and  well  done.  \\Tien  the  deputation 
walked  out  of  No.  i  Carlton  Gardens,  its  members  had 
been  taught  to  be  careful  how  they  attempted  to 
"  score  off"  Mr.  Gladstone  again. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  when  the  delegates 
began  to  think  over  their  reception  they  were  greatly 
incensed.    Their  fr'iendly  and  attentive  host  had,  in 
fact,  shorn  them  very  close  indeed.    He  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  must  expect  nothing  from  him — no- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  except  his  blessing.    If  they  can 
find  another  poHtician  to  take  them  up,  and  if  the 
whole  Separatist  party  follows  that  other  politician  to 
go  after  a  compulsory  Eight-hours  day,  then,  indeed,  JVIr. 
Gladstone  will  say  "  God-speed  to  you  all."   LTntil  this 
happens,  weighty  considerations — of  which  honour  was 
named,  and  others  may  be  easily  supplied — forbid  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  turn  his  hand  from  "  the  settlement 
"  of  the    great    constitutional  question    which  has 
"  been  raised   between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
This,  of  itself,   would  have   been   enough   to  in- 
cense any  deputation  which  had  been  led  on  to  hope 
for  quite  another  kind  of  answer.    But  this  was  far 
from  all.    The  unhappy  deputation  preferred  the  con- 
versational method  ;  so  did  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  we  can 
quite  understand  why.     Gentleman  Jackson  would 
doubtless  have  also  preferred  not  to  wear  gloves  if  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  deal  after  the  manner  of  his 
art  with  a  tiresome  deputation.    The  conversational 


method  permitted  Mr.  Gladstone  to  apply  the  question, 
to  do  a  little  cross-examination,  and  he  did  it  with 
great  effect.  Suavely,  but  implacably,  he  led  the  depu- 
tation to  confess  that  they  are  a  kind  of  "  three  tailors 
"  of  Tooley  Street."  They  represent  70,000  workmen, 
and  they  undertake  to  speak  for  the  whole  mass  of  the 
working  class.  Again  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  depu- 
tation a  sharp  burst  of  exercise  while  he  was  dexterously 
extorting  from  them  a  series  of  confessions  which  proved 
that  they  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  a  ' '  trade  " 
means,  and  that  they  have  no  notion  how  to  obtain  its 
opinion.  Poor  iVIr.  Pearson  said  he  thought  all  this 
could  be  done  by  an  efficient  labour  bureau ;  to  which 
]VIr.  Gladstone,  who  never  lost  an  opening  for  a 
lunge  home  all  through,  replied  with  fatherly  kind- 
ness that  this  seemed  to  amount  to  a  confession 
that  the  Trade  Council  could  not  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty itself,  and  was,  in  fact,  talking  about  what  it  did 
not  understand.  The  deputation  was  probably  satisfied 
with  its  own  firmness  when  it  declared  that  it  would 
prevent  seamstresses  from  working  to  earn  money  at 
home.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  well  enough  how  many 
there  are  in  the  country  who  will  not  submit  to  any 
such  inquisitorial  interference  when  he  drew  this  avowal 
from  the  assembled  tailors. 

The  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cross-examination 
was  his  extraction  of  a  confession  that  the  Trades 
Council  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  wages  (of  other 
people)  in  order  to  secure  the  Eight-hours  day.  It  was 
not  willingly  that  they  said  so  much :  it  was  only  after 
they  had  been  hemmed  into  a  corner  by  a  series  of 
perfidiously  candid  requests  for  information  that  they 
were  compelled  to  say  so  much.  When  it  was  said,  the 
deputation  must  have  realized  the  fix  they  had  been 
tempted  into ;  for,  if  it  is  once  known  among  work- 
men that  the  compulsory  Eight-hours  day  is  to  re- 
duce wages  as  well  as  work,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
it.  We  are  not,  then,  surprised  that  the  deputation 
went  back  incensed,  and  that  there  has  been  talk  at 
the  United  Democratic  Clubs  of  starting  "  one  hundred 
"  Labour  candidates,  who  will  be  run  without  regard  to 
"  the  convenience  of  the  Gladstonian  party  managers." 
Happy,  happy  vision  !  Foolish,  foolish  dream  !  There 
will,  we  sadly  fear,  be  no  such  luck  for  the  good  cause. 
We  trust  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  still  in  some  things,  and,  at 
least,  we  trust  him  not  to  deal  in  this  fashion  with  a 
deputation  if  there  is  any  serious  fear  that  it  can 
make  trouble  in  a  hundred  constituencies. 


FAGLIACCI. 

THE  Italian  muse  has  not  been  silent  long ;  before  the 
echo  of  the  plaudits  in  honour  of  Mascagni  has  had  the 
time  to  vanish,  here  they  rise  again  in  honom-  of  a  new 
maestro,  who  broke  the  momentary  silence  with  a  voice  so 
powerful  and  accents  so  mighty  that  the  place  he  asks  for 
ill  the  lyric  Wallialla  is  granted  him  at  once,  and  the  glorious 
art-crown  of  Italy  counts  one  gem  more.  Ruggiero  Leonca- 
vallo, who  yesterday  yet  was  one  of  the  toilers  of  the  teaching 
confraternity,  and  a  modest  and  unassuming  maesfro  di  canto, 
is  to-day  a  celebrity,  and  an  enthusiastically  acclaimed  author 
and  composer. 

M.  Leoncavallo  is  his  own  poet,  and  it  may  be  said  with- 
out further  preamble  that  whilst  the  poet  knew  exactly  what 
the  composer  wanted,  the  composer  has  suited  tlie  poet  ad- 
mirably. It  is  not  in  a  more  or  less  chiselled  versification, 
or  the  novelty  of  the  plot,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
merits  of  the  hook  of  Pagliacci ;  the  plot  is  but  the 
old,  old  story  of  a  faithless  wife  and  her  lover  kdled  by 
a  jealous  husband,  and  the  poetry  of  the  verses  does  not 
repose  on  perfect  form  alone.  But  the  surroundings  ot 
that  plot,  the  frame  of  the  incidents,  are  presented  m  so 
startling  and  novel  a  guise  that  our  interest  is  on  the  alert 
at  once,  and  never  flags  untd  the  poet  and  the  musician 
have  said  their  last.    And  the  musician  has  a  good  deal 
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to  say,  and  he  says  it  with  so  much  genmne  inspiration,  in 
a  melodious  form  so  full  of  chaim,  and  with  so  keen  a  sense 
of  the  true,  that  the  listener  is  conquered  before  the  analyst 
has  had  the  time  to  admire  the  exceptional  technical  devices 
which  the  composer  has  at  the  service  of  his  harmonious 
fabric. 

Pagliacci  has  neither  overture  nor  prelude  ;  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  play  comes  before  the  cm-tain  to  greet  the 
audience  and  to  explain  the  author's  intentions.  He  is  the 
prologue.  His  appearance  is  preceded  by  a  short  scherzo, 
based  on  the  following  figure  : — 

Vivace.  8to.. 


during  which  are  interpolated  a  phrase  from  the  romanza 
of  Canio  (the  tenor),  and  a  motive  identified  later 
with  Nedda  (his  wife,  soprano).  Tonio  (baritone)  passes 
his  head  through  an  aperture  in  the  curtain,  and  asks 
twice,  Si  pud  ?  then  steps  forward,  and,  bowing  alV  antica, 
explains : — 
Tonio. 


sa  -  te-mi      se  da  sol  mi  pre -sen  -  to. 


lo  son  il     pro  -  lo  -  go  1 


He  has  not  been  sent,  as  of  old,  to  warn  the  spectators  not 
to  mind  the  tears  and  the  anguish  they  will  witness  during 
the  performance : — 

No.    L'  autore  ha  cercato  invece  pingervi 
Uno  squarcio  di  vita. 

The  voices  of  memories  were  singing  one  day  in  the  author's 
heart,  and  these  he  wrote  down  with  true  tears,  whilst  sobs 
were  beating  time !  It  is  not  at  the  variegated  rags  of 
"  Pagliacci "  that  one  is  asked  to  look,  but  in  their  souls ;  for 
they  are  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Such  is  the  author's  con- 
ception, winds  up  Tonio,  now  listen  how  it  is  developed  ; 
and,  clapping  his  hands,  shouts  towards  the  stage,  "Andiamo, 
incominciate ! "  This  prologue,  admirably  said  and  sung  by 
M.  Maurel,  is,  perhaps,  the  capital  page  of  the  work. 
Besides  the  novelty  of  the  device,  the  choice  of  images  and 
expressions  is  not  only  happy,  but  also  dignified  and  moving ; 
whilst  the  musical  commentary  to  the  scena  is  of  the  style 
that  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  Italian  indo- 
mnatissimo. 

The  ciu-tain  rises  on  a  lawn  at  the  entrance  to  a  Calabrian 
village  near  Montalto ;  trees,  flowers,  and  bushes  every- 
where ;  roads  in  every  direction ;  a  few  cottages  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  a  teatrino  di  Jiera,  placed  between  two  trees  and 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  low  wall,  occupies  the  stage  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  audience.  Tonio,  lo  scemo,  the  buffoon  of 
a  travelling  company  of  comedians,  stands  before  the  booth. 
It  is  a  fair  day— ^em  di  mezz'agosto.  We  hear  trumpet 
flourishes  and  the  beating  of  the  drum ;  villagers  arrive 
from  all  parts  announcing  in  a  dialogued  chorus  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Pagliacci."  In  the  orchestra  all  is  joy  and  hubbub ; 
the  flutes  and  the  piccolo  dance  in  merry  figures  over  a 
pedal  of  bassoons,  clarinets  and  oboes  in  shakes,  sustained 
by  the  quartet  tremolo  ;  the  shakes,  the  tremolo,  and  the 
embroideries  of  the  flutes  pass  from  one  group  of  instru- 
ments to  the  other,  the  voices  blend  more  and  more,  until 
chorus  and  orchestra  unite  in  a  triumphant  entry  for  the 
arrival  of  the  car  of  the  "  Pagliacci." 

Canio,  the  leader  of  the  show,  in  the  costume  of  Pagliaccio, 
stands  upright  in  the  car  sounding  a  trumpet  and  beating 
a  drum.  Nedda  (Colombina),  in  a  fancy  skirt,  sits  in  front 
of  him  ;  and  Peppe,  got  up  as  Arlecchino,  leads  the  donkey. 
Canio  announces  "  un  grande  spettacolo  a  venti  tre  ore  " ; 
the  announcement  is  enthusiastically  received,  and  on  a 
sparkling  orchestral  figure  it  is  proposed  to  moisten  the 
inner  man  whilst  waiting  for  the  venti  tre  ore.  Canio  and 
Peppe  accept,  but  Tonio  lagging  somehow  behind,  one  of 
the  villagers  remarks  jokingly 

,  .  .  .  ei  solo  vuol  restare 
Per  far  la  corte  a  Nedda. 


Tlie  merry  motive  in  the  orchestra  stops  instantly ;  Canio 
turns  pale  and  apostrophizes  the  joker  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  grave  and  expressive  'cello  phrase 

Adagio  motto. 


me  -  glio    noB  gio  -  car  -  lo  con  me,  miei 

which  gives  way  after  sixteen  bars  to  two  motives  identi- 
fied with  Canio — the  Pagliaccio  motive  and  the  jealousy 
motive. 

Andantino  sost.  assai. 

M.S. 


1 


9: 


Pagliaccio's  domestic  misfortunes  with  Colombina  are  one 
thing,  those  of  Canio  and  Nedda  another  : — 

E  se  lassu  Pagliaccio  sorprende  la  sua  sposa 

col  bel  gal  ante  in  camera,  fa  un  comico  sermone,  

Ma  si  Nedda  sul  serio  sorprendessi  .  .  .  altramente 
finirebbe  la  storia. 

Nedda  is  upset,  everybody  seems  uncomfortable,  so  Canio 
excuses  himself — "  adoro  la  mia  sposa " — and  leaves  his 
friends  to  change  costume  before  repairing  to  the  osteria. 
An  oboe  in  the  distance  announces  I  Zamj)0gnari 
on  their  way  to  the  church ;  the  bells  call  hither  the 
villagers  also.  Couples  are  formed  and  a  general  exodus 
takes  place  after  a  delightful  and  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed chorus  :  a  pedal  of  bells  in /,  «,and  c,  doubled  by  bass 
voices,  sustained  by  strmgs,  with  oboe  obbligato  dialoguing 
now  with  sopranos,  now  with  tenors,  and  doubled  from 
time  to  time  by  a  Glockenspiel. 

Nedda  is  left  alone  and  anxious ;  what  if  Canio  learns 
her  guilt The  jealousy  motive  appears  in  altered  values, 
but  is  driven  away  by  the  love  motive  of  Nedda  and 
Bylvio  : — 


bap- 


The  mid-August  sim  is  so  beautiful,  the  birds  so  merry, 
and  Nedda  so  happy  and  full  of  life,  that  this  is  no  time  for 
sombi'e  thoughts;  a  song  is  on  her  lips,  and  away  she 
warbles  of  birds  and  their  language,  of  their  fi'eedom,  and  of 
golden  clouds. 

Vivace 


U  -  be  -  ra 


Tonio  has  been  listening  to  Nedda's  singing  ;  the  conta- 
dino  was  right ;  the  scemo  has  remained  not  only  to  court 
Nedda,  but  to  tell  her  of  his  love.  She  laughs  at  him, 
spurns  him,  and  finally,  to  escape  from  his  embrace,  strikes 
him  with  a  whip. 

All !  Per  la  vergin  pia  di  mezz'agosto 
Nedda,  lo  giuro.  .  .  me  la  pagherai !  ,  .  . 

yells  Tonio,  and  runs  away ;  but  Nedda  heeds  him  not,  for 
here  comes  Sylvio,  her  lover,  to  implore  her  to  fly  with 
him. 

And  so  we  have  two  duets,  two  love  duets,  one  after  the 
other ;  the  first,  between  Tonio  and  Nedda,  is  masterly 
treated,  both  musically  and  di-amatically,  but  somehow  fails 
to  convince  the  spectator.  Neither  the  beauty  of  the 
melodies  nor  the  variety  of  the  means  for  expressing  brutal 
passion  on  one  side  and  insolent  scorn  on  the  other  seems  to 
convey  the  right  sense  of  the  situation ;  we  would  fain 
say  that  the  musical  commentaiy  to  the  incident  is  treated 
in  too  refined  a  way  for  the  occasion  ;  however,  this  is  a  case 
of  complaining  that  the  bride  is  too  handsome. 
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Tonio's  impassioned  appeal  is  an  arioso  developed  from 
the  following  phrase  : — 

Cantab,  sost. 


So    ben  che    lo  see  -  mo,  Tab  -  jet  -  to    son      i  -  o. 
The  rest  of  the  duet  is  based  on  an  orchestral  phrase  of 
charming  piquancy  which  reappears  later,  during  the  corn- 
media,  in  a  similar,  half  suggestive,  half  simulated  situa- 
tion : — 


The  oath  of  Tonio  is  accompanied  by  a  sombre  motive 
identified  with  him,  and  a  fragment  of  which  was  already 
heard  in  the  prologue,  whilst  Tonio  was  preparing  the 
audience  for  what  was  to  follow. 


iiH 


The 


-IS — r-r^^g^' 

rest  of  the  foble  is  full  of  dramatic  and  musical 


power,  and  if  ever  Leoncavallo  has  wiitten,  as  Tonio  says 
in  the  prologue,  co^i  vere  lagrime,  he  has  done  so  in  Tonio's 
"  Calmatevi,  padrone." 

We  must  not  take  our  readers  right  through  the  opera, 
but  we  may  say  that  at  the  end,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
Canio  stabs  Nedda ;  she  cries  out,  dying,  for  Sylvio,  who 
runs  towards  the  booth  to  meet  but  there  the  avenging 
dagger  of  Canio.  A  cry  of  terror  rises  from  the  spectators, 
and  whilst  the  curtain  falls  slowly,  Tonio  comes  forward  as 
in  the  prologue,  and  announces  : — 

La  commedia  e  finita !  .  ,  , 

The  phrase  "ridi  pagliaccio,"  in  all  the  splendour  of  a 
majestic  iuUi,  closes  the  opera. 

Now,  as  to  the  means  devised  by  the  composer  for  ex- 
pressing the  peripetia  of  this  powerful  and  unique  situation. 
The  commedia  opens  with  a  I'avishing  minuet  accompanying 
the  appearance  of  Colombina  and  her  pantomime,  and 
between  the  component  part  of  which  is  interpolated  an 
irresistible  serenata  d'Arlecchino.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  piece  has  the  honour  of  a  treble  encore  every  evening  : 


:ci_:  

r         *  . 

r—\ — 

The  comic  duet  between  Colombina  and  Taddeo  is 
based  on  the  Pagliaccio  motive,  the  orchestral  figure  which 
was  already  heard  during  the  duet  between  Nedda  and 
Tonio  and  an  independent  episode  in  gavotte  style.  The 
duet  between  Colombina  and  Ai  lecchino  is  another  delightful 
gavotte  and  the  last  gay  note  of  the  scene. 


Gnar-daamormiochesplendi-i?a  re-net-ta  prepa 

Pagliaccio  appears  also  on  a  minuet  motive,  but  in  a 
minor  key ;  fragments  of  the  jealousy  motive  and  that  of 
Tonio  arise  now  and  then  from  the  depths  of  the  orchestia. 
An  independent  arioso  is  given  to  each,  Colombina  and 
Pagliaccio,  duiing  the  altercation  and  just  before  the  fatal 
denouement.  The  chorus  takes  an  active  part  in  the  per- 
formance, applauding,  laughing,  and  commenting  the 
incidents  of  the  play. 

Signer  Leoncavallo  has  had  every  chance  with  his  first 
work.  First  of  all,  he  has  found  a  patron  in  Signor  Edoardo 
Sonzogno,  the  providence  of  young  talent  in  Italy,  teste 
Samara,  Mascagni,  Cilea,  Gioidano,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  were  starving  befoi-e  he  took  them  up.  In  the  second 
instance,  he  had  M.  Maurel  to  create  one  of  his  charac- 
ters ;  and,  thirdly,  all  his   other  artists — Mme.  Stehle, 


Giraud,  Daddi,  and  Iloussel — did  their  work  con  amove. 
M.  Maure],  in  his  treble  part  of  Prologue,  Tonio,  and 
Taddeo,  is  "  colos.sal ; "  he  moves  the  audience  to  tears 
in  the  prologue ;  he  is  what  we  know  him  to  be  in  scenes 
of  dramatic  intensity ;  but  he  is  a  perfect  revelation  in  the 
commedia,  where  his  buffoonery  is  screaming.  The  whole 
part  has  been  conceived  from  a  high  artistic  standard,  and 
is  as  perfect  a  psychological  study  as  it  is  irreproachable 
histrionically  and  vocally. 


MR.  BULL'S  OROIITDS, 

MR.  BULL  has  arranged  his  famous  show  somewhat 
difl'erently  this  year.  The  orchids,  rising  more 
steeply,  foim  lather  a  %vall  than  a  bank  of  flowers,  and 
palms  small  and  graceful,  such  as  Cocos,  Geonoma,  Howea, 
replace  the  familiar  maidenhair  between  them.  Change  is 
always  welcome  when  the  new  is  equal  to  the  old,  and  if 
this  system  be  not  an  improvement,  it  is  because  the  former 
was  perfect.  The  same  wondrous  sight  is  there  under  con- 
ditions .slightly  altered.  A  lover  of  orchids  who  has  not 
beheld  it  is  to  be  envied — if,  that  is,  he  be  assured  of  the 
opportunity  one  day.  We  may  fancy  his  amazed  delight ; 
but  spectacles  which  cause  rapture  are  not  to  be  described  in 
detail  by  the  judicious. 

Among  that  multitude  of  flowers,  literally  dazzling  to  the 
eye  of  one  who  seeks  the  rarer  and  more  curious  specimens, 
many  woith  attention  must  be  overlooked,  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Bull  does  not  seem  to  have  such  a  variety  of  novelties 
as  in  some  former  years.  There  are  chances  and  runs 
of  luck  in  orchid -seeking,  as  in  other  forms  of  the  chase. 
First  we  notice  Od.  dentatum,  a  natural  hybrid  evidently, 
yellow  as  gamboge,  boldly  splashed  with  cinnamon- 
brown.  A  grand  Catt.  gigas  imperialis  comes  next,  its 
pink  petals  fully  nine  inches  across — by  the  token  that  we 
measured  them ;  specially  beautiful  are  the  ciimson  lines  that 
ascend  fi'oiu  its  thi-oat,  as  regularly  as  if  drawn  by  compass, 
to  the  bioad  golden  jowl  which  fades  softly  to  white, 
Phala?nopHis  spcciosa,  fi'om  the  Andamans,  is  still  rare;  a 
flower  of  delicate  mauve  hue,  sepals  and  petals  lined  with  a 
deeper  tint,  nearly  white  at  the  ends,  and  lips  crimson. 
Oncidium  superbiens  is  always  a  delight— three  of  those 
five  lovely  kinsfolk,  the  "  small-lipped  "  Oncidiums,  are  on 
view — One.  macrantlium.  One.  undulatum,  and  this.  They 
should  be  put  side  by  side.  Professional  growers,  at  least, 
seem  to  be  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  flowering  these 
beauties,  which  is  a  boon.  Even  among  orchids  there  are 
very  few  plants  so  striking  in  their  scheme  of  colour,  and 
none  more  delightful  to  contemplate.  The  long  flying  petals 
and  the  dorsal  sepal  of  One.  superbiens  are  bronze-brown, 
the  wings  white,  daintily  mottled  at  the  base  with  pale 
mauve ;  th.e  lip  a  combination  of  these  hues.  One. 
undulatum  has  chocolate  for  bronze ;  its  ivory-white 
wings  are  barred  with  chocolate  in  place  of  mauve. 
The  gloiious  gold  and  bronze  of  One.  macrantlium  are 
much  moi'e  familiar,  because  the  plants  are  more  common. 
Here  we  may  see  the  supreme  variety.  One.  mac.  hastife- 
rum,dai-ker  than  the  usual  type,  its  dorsal  sepal  outlined  in 
clear  gold,  wings  equally  bright,  on  which  lie  the  purple 
shoulders  of  the  shield  ;  on  them  again  stands  out  the  crest, 
as  of  white  wax,  with  purple  edges.  Is  there  such  a  royal 
"  scheme  of  colour "  elsewhere  in  all  Nature's  realms  1 
Brassia  Keiliana  demands  attention  for  its  extreme  rarity, 
but  for  nothing  else  ;  it  is  narrow  and  bro^vn,  with  a  diriy- 
white  lip.  Macrostylis  kalophylla  has  handsome  foliage ; 
dusky  bi  o\ni,  fiiding  to  white  at  the  edges,  where  the  brown 
is  repeated  in  the  foi-m  of  mottling.  But  the  cluster  of  tiny 
flowers  on  its  long  scape  must  be  a  delicious  puzzle  to 
botanists.  By  dissection  under  the  microscope  doubt- 
less their  sepals  and  petals  and  lip  might  be  iden- 
tified, but  to  the  naked  eye  the  whole  bloom  is 
solid,  saving  a  scarlet  column ;  behind  it,  disconnected 
apparently,  are  six  long  slender  filaments  like  spikes. 
Masdevallia  peristeria  we  never  saw  before;  it  bears  a 
model,  diminutive  but  exact,  of  the  "  dove,"  so  famous  in 
the  "  Spii  ito  Santo  "  flower  of  Panama.  An  extraordinary 
hybrid — natural,  of  course — is  Od.  divei-sum.  One  parent 
is  cei-tainly  Od.  Pescatorei ;  the  other,  if  it  be  possible,  we 
should  recognize  in  Od.  crispum.  In  size  and  general  shape 
the  influence  of  Od.  Pescatorei  is  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  but 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  frilled  petals  and  the 
marking  round  the  column  unless  to  Od.  crispum.  One, 
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pulvinatum  majus  bears  a  cluster  of  small  yellow  flowers  on 
every  branch,  the  base  of  sepals  and  petals  brown,  lip 
spotted  with  the  same  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  handsome  variety 
of  One.  divaricatum.  Several  specimens  of  Bulbophyllum 
liobbii  are  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  and 
the  wonder  of  the  thoughtful — its  yellow  lip,  suspended  on 
a  swivel,  throws  a  somersault  at  a  touch,  closing  like  a  box- 
lid  over  the  throat ;  thus  an  intruding  fly  is  tossed  upon 
the  stigma,  bearing,  as  is  fondly  hoped,  the  pollen  with  it. 
The  rare  Thunia  ionophlebia  stands  beside  its  rela- 
tive, Th.  Marshalliana,  and  the  diflerence  is  clearly  seen 
— both  snowy  white,  but  one  lined,  so  to  speak, 
with  lemon  yellow,  and  one  with  ochre.  Thrixspermum 
Berkleyii,  from  the  Andamans,  is  very  curious — ivory 
white,  with  a  long  lip  compressed  as  tightly  as  if  pinched, 
and  knobbed  at  the  end.  How  do  insects  penetrate  that 
closed  sack,  and  what  can  possibly  be  the  object  of  closing 
it  thus  against  visitors  whose  entrance  is  so  anxiously 
desired?  The  Cingalese  Phajus  bicolor  has  sepals  and 
petals  of  red-bronze ;  the  tubular  lip  is  yellow,  margined 
with  purple.  Purple,  also,  is  the  spreading  gorge,  which 
fades  to  a  lighter  hue  as  it  opens — a  rare  species.  We 
observe  an  unusual  and  very  charming  foim  of  the  pretty 
One.  nubigei'um.  This  is  classed  as  a  white  variety  of  One. 
eucullatum,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  "  hood  "  here.  It 
is  all  mauve  in  the  upper  part,  the  wings  darker  mauve, 
the  broad  white  lip  faintly  tinged  with  the  same  hue ;  upon 
this  combination  of  colour  the  blight  orange  crest  sparkles 
like  an  Oriental  topaz.  Many  fine  varieties  of  Od.  crispum 
Alexandra  are  shown,  of  course — amongst  such  a  multitude 
sis  our  orchid -growers  keep  strange  freaks  of  nature  con- 
stantly appear,  and  they  are  always  more  or  less  beautiful. 
The  most  striking  has  been  named  Od.  Alexandra  j^icturatum. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  which  Messrs.  Sander  sent  such  a 
marvellous  example  to  the  Temple  Show — stained  reddish 
purple  throughout,  with  a  single  deep  blotch  of  the  same  on 
every  limb.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  plant  of  all  is 
Bifrenaria  Harrisoni  pubigera — so  named  by  Professor 
Reichenbach,  for  reasons  not  apparent  at  a  glance.  The 
big  rosy  white  flower  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bulb,  as 
those  unfamiliar  with  orchids  may  declare.  Its  broad  lip, 
also  rosy,  has  a  golden  tinge.  From  the  throat  to  the  very 
high  shoulders,  dai'k  purple  lines  rise  in  exact  perspective, 
paling  as  they  mount.  The  golden  orange  crest  is  singularly 
efliective  in  this  background. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  failure  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  has  made  sur- 
prisingly little  impression  upon  the  City  ;  indeed,  the 
TOOst  general  feeling  has  been  one  of  relief  that  an  institu- 
tion, known  for  fully  a  year  to  be  in  difliculties,  has  at  last 
been  got  out  of  the  way.  The  bank,  our  readers  will 
recollect,  was  a  resuscitation  of  the  old  Oriental  Bank, 
which  failed  so  disastrously  in  the  beginning  of  1884,  and 
it  never  has  had  high  credit ;  partly  because  of  the  heritage 
it  took  over  from  its  predecessor,  and  partly  because  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  its  directors.  About  a  year  ago  it  came 
to  be  known  that  its  embarrassments  were  serious.  In 
the  last  published  report,  which  was  for  the  3i.st  March, 
^891,  it  was  admitted  that  about  80,000/.  had  been  lost  in 
Australia,  about  70,000^.  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
p.bout  i2,oooZ.  through  the  liquidation  of  the  Gatling  Gun 
Company  ;  and  rumour  added  that  there  were  other  heavy 
losses  to  be  met.  In  consequence,  reports  have  circulated  from 
time  to  time  adversely  afiecting  it,  and  bill-brokers  and 
discount-houses  were  very  unwilling  to  take  its  acceptances. 
That  being  so,  it  was  compelled  to  reduce  very  largely  the 
bills  accepted  by  it  in  circulation,  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  those  bills  are  very  small  in  amount,  most  of  those 
still  outstanding  being  indorsed  by  very  good  names.  The 
great  mistake  made  by  the  Bank — and  it  is  one  to  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of  the  investing  public 
— was  the  eagerness  displayed  to  attract  fixed  deposits — 
deposits,  that  is  to  say,  running  for  a  considerable  time  and 
bearing  high  rates  of  interest.  The  capital  was  only  about 
■600, ooo^.,  fully  paid,  of  which  about  ioo,oooZ.  was  in  silver 
placed  in  the  East.  With  such  a  capital  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  a  very  large  business  could  not  be  done,  and, 
therefore,  within  certain  limits  it  was  necessary  to  attract 
deposits.  But  the  Board  did  not  exercise  the  discretion 
that  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  is  said  that  they 


went  on  oflfering  5  per  cent,  for  all  deposits  lodged  with  them 
for  three  years,  even  when  the  other  Eastern  banks  were 
I'efusing  new  deposits.  It  may  freely  be  admitted  that  at 
certain  times  and  under  cei-tain  conditions  a  bank  doing 
business  in  the  East  may  be  able  to  borrow  in  this  countiy 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  to  make  a  handsome  profit  without  in- 
cuiiing  too  great  risk.  But  it  is  evident  that  that  can  be 
done  only  when  times  are  favourable,  and  when  much 
judgment  is  exercised.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  can  be  done  always,  whatever  the  condi- 
tions. The  ofi'er,  however,  of  so  high  an  interest  as  5  per 
cent,  was  eagerly  accepted  by  large  numbers  of  thrifty 
people.  They  argued  that,  if  they  invested  their  money  in 
securities,  an  accident  might  cause  a  fall  in  prices,  and  that 
if  any  of  them  wei'e  compelled  to  sell  duiing  the  depi'ecia- 
tion,  they  would  lose  pai  t  of  their  capital ;  but  that  by 
placing  their  money  on  deposit,  the  express  condition  was 
that,  not  only  were  they  to  receive  so  high  an  interest 
as  5  per  cent,  for  three  yeai-s,  but  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  bank  was  bound  to  pay  the  full  capital. 
Acting  upon  this  view,  the  bank,  which  was  started  only 
in  July  1884,  had  on  the  31st  of  March,  1891 — that  is,  in 
six  years  and  eight  months — accumulated  fixed  deposits 
bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  to  the  very  large  sum  of 
4,85 7, ooo^.  The  depositors  are  chiefly  private  people. 
Very  large  numbers  of  them  are  resident  in  Scotland,  and  a 
considerable  proportion,  it  is  said,  consist  also  of  Indian 
military  officers  and  Civil  servants.  As  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  foi'esee  whether  the  deposits  will  be  paid  in  full,  or  even, 
if  they  are,  how  long  it  will  take  to  realize  suflScient  assets 
to  do  so.  It  is  understood  in  the  City  that  the  liabilities 
on  the  31st  March  last  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  about 
7|-  millions  sterling,  and  that  the  assets  were  then  valued 
at  about  8|  millions  steiiing.  That  would  show  an  esti- 
mated surplus,  after  clearing  off"  all  liabilities,  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  But  then  the  question  arises 
whether  the  estimate  of  the  assets  will  be  realized  when  they 
come  to  be  sold.  Nobody  as  yet  can  give  an  opinion 
worth  having  upon  the  subject.  Meantime  the  experience 
of  this  bank  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  saving  classes 
to  exercise  caution  in  depositing  their  money  for  long 
periods  with  banks.  Thei'e  are,  of  course,  banks  and  banks. 
Some  are  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  the  depositors  in 
them  are  perfectly  safe ;  others  do  a  more  risky  business. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  intending  depositors  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  they  think  of 
depositing  with.  But,  while  we  would  urge  more  caution 
in  the  future,  we  would  warn  depositors  not  to  become 
unnecessarily  alarmed,  and  to  demand  repayment  from 
other  banks.  By  so  doing  they  will  only  bring  on  the  very 
difficulty  they  wish  to  avoid.  Very  large  withdrawals  must 
necessarily  inconvenience  any  bank,  however  sound  it  is ; 
and,  fortunately,  the  great  majoiity  of  the  banks  are  sound 
and  well  managed. 

The  money  market  remains  without  change.  Gold  is 
once  more  being  exported  in  considei-able  amounts  fi'om 
New  Yoi-k,  and  the  metal  is  likewise  being  received  from 
other  counti'ies.  The  General  Election  will,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  withdrawals  of  coin  for  the  pi-ovinces  ;  but  that  will 
be  a  temporary  and  small  affair,  and  everything  jioints  to  a 
long  continuance  of  cheap  money.  The  price  of  silver  is 
fluctuating  just  now  about  ^id.  per  oz.  Apparently  the 
market  is  steadying  itself,  and  will  continue  steatly  if  the 
present  consumption  is  maintained.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  some  little  time  ago  the  price  fell  to  39c?.  per  oz. ;  since 
then,  with  very  frequent  fluctuations,  it  has  i-ecovered  to 
4.id.  per  oz.  But  the  question  remains  whether  the  present 
consumption  can  be  maintained  ;  in  other  words,  is  it  likely 
that  the  United  States  will  go  on  very  much  longer  buying 
silver  at  the  rate  of  4^  million  ounces  every  month  1  and  if 
it  does  not,  there  must  be  a  further  fall. 

The  imminence  of  the  dissolution  and  the  races  have  re- 
stricted business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week ;  but 
prices  are  well  sustained.  The  gold  premium  at  Buenos 
Ayres  fell  on  Wednesday  to  214  per  cent.,  and  on  Thursday 
to  209  per  cent. — the  lowest  quotation  for  a  long  time ;  and, 
as  ti'ade  is  improving  and  confidence  reviving,  while  order 
is  maintained,  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  further 
and  very  consideiuble  foil.  Sefior  Saenz-Peiia  has  been 
quietly  elected  President,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Radical 
party  have  been  liberated.  All  this  encourages  holders  in 
Europe,  and  Argentine  prices  generally  have  further  ad- 
vanced this  week.  There  has  likewise  been  a  decided  re- 
covery in  the  American  market.    The  last  crop  report  issued 
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by  tlio  Cioveiiiuient  shows  a  very  great  improvement  in 
prospects.  The  weatlier  now  is  exceedingly  favourable,  and 
everything  seems  to  pioniise  another  good  hai'vest.  Grain 
of  all  kinds  is  being  exported  in  immense  quantities, 
and  the  lailway  Companies  are,  therefoi'e,  doing  very 
well.  At  the  time  of  the  Mississippi  floods  speculative 
selling  of  securities  took  place  on  an  extraordinary  scale. 
Now  the  speculators  are  buying  back,  and  in  some  cases  the 
recent  fall  has  been  quite  recovered.  Still  there  is  little 
inclination  here  to  deal  in  the  American  market,  partly 
because  of  the  approach  of  the  elections,  and  partly  because 
of  the  general  distrust  of  American  railroad  management. 
In  Paris  French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  have  risen  above 
par,  and  all  good  securities  are  unprecedentedly  high.  In 
August  of  next  year  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents, 
amounting  to  over  271  millions  sterling,  will  become  due, 
and  the  Government,  it  is  reported,  has  decided  to  attempt 
a  voluntary  conversion  without  delay.  As  a  compulsory 
conversion  cannot  be  undei'taken  for  over  foui-teen  months, 
that  means  that  peace  will  be  maintained,  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  for  at  least  two  years.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  business  upon  the  Paris  Boui-se.  With  a 
general  belief  that  peace  will  be  maintained  for  at  least 
two  years,  with  exceedingly  cheap  monev,  and  with 
the  shifting  of  investments  that  must  follow  so  great 
an  opeiation  as  the  conveision  of  nearly  300  millions 
sterling  of  stock,  it  is  certain  that  the  volume  of  busmess 
must  increase,  and  after  a  while  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  an  outburst  of  speculation.  Investors,  how- 
ever, should  bear  in  mind  that  inter- Bourse  securities  are 
already  very  high,  that  there  is  still  a  great  lock-up  of 
capital  all  over  the  Continent,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  that  Portugal  is  bankrupt,  that  the  finances  of 
Spain  and  Italy  ai-e  in  a  bad  way,  that  Russia  is  suffeiing 
from  famine,  and  that  consequently  untowaid  accidents 
may  occur  at  any  moment,  and  may  biing  about  a  veiy 
great  fall.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  investors  in 
this  country  will  not  be  misled  by  the  sanguine  reports  that 
will  now  be  circulated  in  Paris. 

The  fine  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  crop  outlook  throughout  Western  Eui'ope.  The 
last  United  States  report  likewise  is  decidedly  favourable, 
but  the  reports  from  Russia  are  very  conflicting.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  promise  is  not  good.  The  proba- 
bility appears  to  be  that  the  coming  harvest  will  be  little 
if  at  all  better  than  that  of  last  year.  The  wheat 
market  is  very  quiet,  and  prices  are  nearly  25  per  cent, 
lower  than  this  time  last  year.  General  trade  throughout 
this  country,  however,  is  very  large,  as  is  shown  by  the 
railway  traffic  returns,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  falling-ofi' 
in  the  exports.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  home 
consumption  is  on  as  great  a  scale  as  ever  it  has  been. 

According  to  a  balance-sheet  of  the  New  Oiiental  Bank 
for  the  31st  March  last,  presented  at  Thursday's  meeting, 
the  assets  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  8,316,865/.,  and  tlie 
liabilities  to  the  public  at  7,455,043?.,  showing  an  estimated 
siu-plus  of  861,822/.;  but  what  the  assets  will  realize  in 
liquidation  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  rise  in  sound  secuiities  continues,  indeed  is  sj^read- 
ing  to  all  dejiai'tments  of  the  mai'ket.  India  Stei'ling  Three 
per  Cent,  stock  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  97^,  a  rise 
of  ^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woi'ks  Threes  closed  at  1 04 a  rise  of  ^ ;  New 
South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  97^,  also  a  rise  of 
^ ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  92;^,  a  rise 
of  ^.  Among  Home  Railway  stocks  the  changes  are  almost 
all  upward,  except  Midland,  'which  closed  on  Thursday 
at  158^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  §  ; 
but  Caledoniaii  undivided  closed  at  i2o|,  a  rise  of  |  ; 
Lancashii-e  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  iii,  a  rise  of  ^; 
and  Great  Western  closed  at  i66j^,  a  ri.se  of  |.  The  acci- 
dent on  the  Gi-eat  Eastern  Railway  caused  a  momentary 
decline  in  the  stock  to  89|,  but  the  fall  of  |  has  since 
been  regained.  In  the  American  Department,  Atchison 
shares  closed  at  35^^,  a  rise  of  |  ;  Erie  closed  at  28^, 
a  rise  of  i  -j ;  and  Union  Pacific  closed  at  41^,  a  rise  of  i^. 
These  ai'e  purely  speculative  and  not  suited  to  the  investor. 
Milwaukee  shares,  on  which  payment  of  dividends  is  almost 
immediately  expected  to  be  resumed,  closed  on  Thursday  at 
84I,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  5  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  i36f,  a  rise  of 


i^;  but  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  72^,  a  fall  of  as 
much  as  ijl.  Argentine  Railway  stocks  have  changed 
little  ;  but  the  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday 
at  76,  a  rise  of  2^,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  68,  also 
a  rise  of  2^.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  93,  a  rise 
of  h,  but  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  65,  a  fall  of 
I.  In  inter-Bourse  securities  the  rise  has  been  very  general 
and  very  considerable,  with  the  exception  of  Poi'tuguese, 
which,  owing  to  the  refusal  to  ratify  the  Debt  arrangement, 
closed  on  Thursday  at  25,  a  fall  of  ^.  French  Rentes 
closed  at  99!,  the  highest  quotation  ever  recorded  in 
London,  being  a  lise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  if.  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  97:^,  a  rise 
of  i^;  German  Threes  closed  at  87,  a  rise  of  i;  Greek 
of  1884  closed  at  79^,  a  rise  of  ;  Italian  closed  at  92I,  a 
ri.se  of  i^- ;  Spanish  closed  at  67/^,  a  rise  of  2;  Russian 
closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  Hungarian  closed  at  94I,  a 
rise  of  ^. 


FRENCH  PLAYS— TOSCA. 

MSARDOU'S  drama.  La  Tosca,  which  Mme.  Sarah 
•  Bei'nhardt  has  selected  for  her  second  impersona- 
tion, ought  to  rank  with  Cleopdtre  and  Theodora,  as- 
among  the  worst  of  its  author's  pieces.  It  is,  pei'haps, 
better  literature  than  either  of  the  plays  just  mentioned, 
but  it  is  even  more  barbaric  in  motive  and  situation.  In  a 
certain  sense,  it  I'epeats  the  most  striking  and  bloodthirsty 
episodes  in  the  Byzantine  melodrama,  and  as  it  was  pro- 
duced after  Theodora,  it  may  safely  be  charged  with  a 
distinct  lack  of  originality.  In  both  plays  we  have  a 
torture  scene,  and  in  both  the  victim  is  tormented  in  order 
to  obtain  from  him  a  confession  intended  to  compi'omise 
his  mistress.  Toi-ture  is  always  unpleasant  upon  the  stage, 
for  the  ci'ies  of  the  doomed  wretch,  when  they  do  not  re- 
volt, are  occasionally  apt  to  make  the  playgoer  merry. 
However-,  with  all  its  brutality  arrd  total  absence  of  agree- 
able scenes.  La  Tosca  gives  an  acti'ess  of  ability  mvich  scope 
for  the  display  of  her  art,  to  its  fullest  development,  in 
every  range  of  emotion.  In  the  hands  of  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
such  a  part  as  that  of  the  Roman  prima  donna  assumes  a, 
sort  of  gr'andeur,  and  in  certain  scenes  she  rises  in  this- 
par'ticular  character  to  the  highest  expression  of  hei- 
genius. 

There  are  some  curious  points  of  resemblance  between  La 
Tosca  and  Cleopatra.  Both  are  represented  by  M.  Sardou 
as  undisciplined,  capricious,  sensual,  frivolous,  jealous,  feline 
women,  but  of  strangely  accurate  instincts  and  generous 
impulses,  which  lead  them  to  deeds  of  heroic  disinterested- 
ness. Cleopatra,  as  played  by  Mme.  Berirhardt,  is  an 
Orierrtal  of  boundless  power,  but  completely  ignorant  of 
the  conventionalities  of  modern  ci\ilization.  She  could 
no  more  sit  comfortably  in  a  high-backed  chair,  or  eat  her 
meals  at  a  table,  than  the  Italian  La  Tosca  could  coil 
her  self  up  with  ophidian  grace  on  a  bit  of  carpet  or  an 
Egyptian  ottoman.  Eighteen  centuries  separate  the  two 
women,  a  fact  which  the  great  actress  thoroughly  under- 
stands, and  illustrates  with  consummate  skill.  Contrast 
the  insolently  graceful  entry  of  Cleopatra  in  the  first  act  of 
the  play  of  that  name  with  the  artificial,  but  studied, 
elegance  of  La  Tosca's  appearance  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrea  della  Valle.  "  Elles  sont  pour  la  Madonna,"  she 
coos  as  she  offers  her  roses  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  courtsies  to  the  sacred  image  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  fashionable  "  mondaine  "  of  our  day  at  her  devo- 
tions in  the  Madeleine  or  Sainte-Clotilde.  It  is  a  lesson  in 
proper  behaviour  to  watch  how  decorously  she  behaves  at 
the  entertaiirment  given  by  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples^ 
Cleoijatra  could  not  have  conducted  herself  so  discreetly 
even  if  Antony's  life  had  depended  on  it.  But  the 
moment  La  Tosca  is  ofi^  her  guard,  and  her  true  nature 
asser  ts  itself,  the  resemblance  between  the  Egyptian  Queen 
and  the  Italian  singer  becomes  strikingly  evident.  In  the 
remarkable  scene  of  the  second  act,  irr  which  La  Tosca 
guesses  that  her  lover  is  being  tortured,  she  suddenly  loses 
all  corrtrol,  and  lashes  herself  irrto  all  the  nervous  fury  of 
a  caged  tigress.  When  at  length  she  betrays  her  lover, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  him,  but  in  reality  only  to  realize 
in  a  second  the  trap  set  for  her,  her  display  of  remorse  is 
genuinely  pathetic.  At  last,  as  her  exasperated  lover  curses 
her,  with  a  prolonged  wail  she  falls  senseless  at  his  feet. 
Rarely  have  we  seen  sirch  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  as  that 
which  followed  on  Monday  night  this  remarkable  piece 
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of  acting.  But  Mme.  Bernhardt  had  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  her  powers,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  it  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  which  almost 
eclipsed  her  previous  triumph.  In  the  well-known  scene 
in  which  Scarpia  is  murdered  it  was  most  interesting 
to  watch  the  subtle  changes  of  her  expressive  face — 
which  was,  as  Lady  Macbeth  would  have  said,  indeed 
a  book  where  men  might  read  strange  matters.  At 
first  terror  of  the  deed,  mingled  with  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences, appeared  distinctly  written  on  every  lineament 
of  her  countenance.  Irresolution  presently  yielded  to 
vindictive  determination,  and  when  at  last  her  mind  was 
fully  made  up  her  features  turned  as  rigid  as  those  of 
a  Medusa.  All  expression  faded  from  her  face,  until 
after  the  deed  was  accomplished  and  she  had  placed  the 
■crucifix  on  the  dead  Scarpia's  breast  and  set  the  two  candle- 
sticks on  either  side  of  him.  Then  as  she  rose  to  her 
full  height  a  sort  of  ecstasy  replaced  the  stony  look. 
Judith  as  represented  by  Christoforo  Allori  in  the  Pitti 
has  just  such  a  heroic  and  triumphant  air.  The  last 
act  of  this  dreadful  play  presents  scai'cely  an  opportunity 
for  the  actress,  and  it  is  really  with  this  picture  of  murder 
made  beautiful  that  its  interest  ends.  Foitunately  for 
Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  especially  so  for  her  audience,  she  is 
■extremely  well  supported.  Mme.  Mea  plays  Caroline  of 
Naples  with  great  dignity.  M.  Darmont  is  an  actor  of 
the  greatest  pi'omise.  We  have  ali'eady  remai'ked  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  Antony,  but  as  Scarpia  he  acted  much 
better,  and  his  subtle  suggestion  of  intoxication  in  the  third 
act  was  extremely  well  imagined. 


THE  LADIES'  NIGHT  AT  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  difiicult  for  the  unscientific  person  to  detect  much 
difference  between  the  May  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Society, 
when  only  men  are  catered  for,  and  the  June  Conversazione, 
the  only  occasion  during  the  year  when  what  Bishop 
Berkeley  ungallantly  designates  the  "  unreasoning  "  sex  ai'e 
permitted  to  cross  the  sacred  precincts  in  numbers.  We 
say  "  in  numbers,"  because  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  stray  woman  does,  once  in  a  long  time,  pi-esent  a 
paper ;  whether  she  is  allowed  to  read  it  in  person  we  have 
not  inquii'ed.  We  beg  the  makers  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary  to  take  note  of  the  Royal  Society's  use  of  the 
terms  "soiree"  and  "conversazione."  Soiree -|- ladies = 
conversazione.  After  all,  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  Society's  rooms  on  Wednesday  night 
and  their  aspect  at  the  unisexual  reception  of  a  month  ago ; 
the  halls  and  stairways  were  gay  with  flowers  and  ever- 
■greens,  which,  we  presume,  form  no  part  of  the  strictly 
scientific  show.  As  to  the  show  itself,  it  proved  that  science 
has  no  need  of  any  factitious  adornments  to  heighten  her 
attractions.  Of  course  the  attractiveness  of  all  the  exhibits 
was  not  equally  apparent  on  the  surface.  Stars  and  birds 
and  flowers,  each  category  had  its  place  in  some  nook 
or  corner  of  the  Society's  spacious  rooms,  and  other  things 
besides  which  hardly  come  under  any  of  these  heads.  The 
birds,  we  must  say,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Soapstone  species 
brought  by  Mr.  Bent  from  Zimbaby,  and  the  tesselated 
representations  from  Egypt.  En  revanche  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Romanes  had  a  big  menagerie  of  rats  and  labbits  of  his 
own  breeding,  by  which  he  is  going  to  prove  that  those 
writers  are  all  wrong  who  say  that  the  father  and  the  mother 
liave  an  equal  share  in  the  formation  of  their  progeny.  But 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  performance  to  the  unscientific 
was  the  telephone  connexion  with  Paris,  by  means  of  which 
the  visitors  who  crowded  the  small  room  could  hear  in  feint 
and  somewhat  squeaky  tones  the  opera  of  Scdammho,  which 
was  being  performed  in  Paris.  Next  door  to  this  is  the 
meeting-hall,  and  it  was  crowded  during  the  evening  to  see 
projected  on  the  screen  Mr.  Saville  Kent's  lively  photo- 
graphs of  the  great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia ;  the  admirably 
■clear  spectra  of  celestial  bodies  and  the  rich  groups  of  stars 
and  nebulffi  which  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  explained  in  his 
admirably  lucid  manner;  Mr.  Poulter's  pictures  of  de- 
.generate  winged  butterflies  and  moths  ;  and  Mr.  Boys's 
photographs  of  bullets  caught  in  the  act  of  flying.  These 
exhibits,  and  especially  Mi'.  Lockyer's  magnified  star  groups, 
were  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  ;  the  latter  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  astronomical  methods. 


How  long  ago  is  it  .since  the  young  mammoth,  whcse 
gigantic  bones  Dr.  Hicks  exhibited,  roamed  and  r(  ared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eustoii,  now  familiar  only  with  the 
snoit  of  the  steam  mammoth  of  the  London  and  North- 
Westeni  Railway  ?  These  bones  were  dug  up  in  Endsleigh 
Street,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  But  perhaps  the 
most  startling  exhibition  was  Mr.  Crookes's  experiment 
with  electric  currents  forming  an  electromotive  foi-ce  of 
140,000  volts.  Mr.  Crookes  fearlessly  tapped  the  current, 
let  it  run  through  his  own  body,  and  light  up  an  enoimous 
tube,  which  in  his  hands  looked  like  a  rod  of  flame ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Crookes  was  not  "  electrocuted."  He  also  made 
some  veiy  striking  expei-iments  with  the  flame  of  bui-ning 
nitrogen.  Exquisitely  delicate  wei-e  the  forms  assumed  by 
Mr.  Wimshurst's  discharges  of  electi'icity  over  prepared 
surfaces,  the  flashes  assuming  branch-like  forms  resembling 
lightning.  Some  very  beautiful  illuminating  efi^ects  were 
produced  by  Mr.  L.  Pike's  High-Tension  Electrical 
Apparatus,  which  ought  to  come  into  great  vogue  for  piuposei 
of  advertising,  birthday  illuminations,  and  such-like  functions. 
The  whip-like  snake  from  South  Africa  exhibited  by  the 
Zoological  Society  is  said  to  crush  the  eggs  which  are  its 
favourite  food  with  its  backbone ;  the  wonder  is  how  it 
ever  manages  to  get  its  mouth  outside  even  the  tiny  egg 
which  was  lying  in  the  corner  of  its  case.  Beautiful  photo- 
graphs from  the  Island  of  Grenada,  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  Greek  temples,  a  variety  of  models  and  finds  from 
Zimbubue,  admirably  mounted  proof  plates  from  the  first 
Memoir  of  the  Archajological  Scenes  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Petrie's 
facsimile  drawings  from  the  pavement  of  the  Palace  of 
Chumaten,  mummy  eyes  from  Peru,  photographs  of  native 
games  and  a  variety  of  curios  from  British  Guiana,  double 
cocoanuts  from  Kew,  photographs  of  West  Highland 
scenery — these  were  among  a  few  of  what  we  may  well  call 
the  lighter  exhibits  of  a  show  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
at  any  previous  conversazione  in  brilliancy,  variety,  and 
interest. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  rude  return  to  wintry  weather,  and  on 
Monday  last  there  were  only  two  British  stations, 
London  and  Hurst  Castle,  at  which  the  thermometer  rose 
as  high  as  60° ;  and  we  are  in  the  second  week  of  June ! 
The  change  began  on  Friday  the  8th.  On  the  Thursday 
we  had  had  an  anticyclone  lying  over  us,  and  the  heat  in 
the  north  had  been  very  considerable,  83°  being  reported 
both  at  Leith  and  Loughborough.  The  barometer,  how- 
ever, was  giving  way,  although  no  definite  .system  of  dis- 
turbance had  manifested  itself,  but  the  anticyclone  was 
being  pushed  out  to  the  westward.  Northerly  winds  came 
in  over  Scotland,  and'  brought  with  them  a  wave  of  low 
tempei-ature,  the  thermometer  on  Friday  morning  at  most 
of  the  Scotch  stations  having  fallen  nearly  20°  ;  19°  at 
Leith,  18°  at  Wick,  17°  at  Nairn.  Friday  was  a  warm  day 
in  the  south  ;  85°  was  registered  at  Cambridge  and  83°  in 
London ;  but  by  Saturday  morning  the  chill  had  extended 
southwards,  and  the  temperature  at  Liverpool  was  22° 
lower  at  8  a.m.  than  on  the  previous  morning.  At  that 
hour  on  Saturday  not  a  single  station  north  of  York  re- 
ported even  50°.  By  Sunday  the  cold  had  reached  London, 
but  there  the  fiill  of  temperature  was  not  so  sudden,  being 
only  11°.  However,  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom  no 
station  reported  a  reading  as  high  as  60°,  Scilly  being 
highest  with  59°.  Sunday  in  London  was  quite  sunless, 
being  the  first  such  day  for  five  weeks.  Since  that  date  we 
have  had  persistent  low  temperatures,  60°  being  never 
reached  at  8  a.m.,  and  very  rarely  in  the  afternoon.  On 
Wednesday,  however,  that  degree  of  tempei-ature  was 
reached  at  twelve  stations,  the  warmest  of  all  being  Leith. 
The  wind  has  been  northerly,  veering  to  north-east,  and 
the  amount  of  rain  has  been  quite  insignificant.  On  Friday 
the  loth  there  were  thunderstorms  with  heavy  rain  in 
the  north-west  of  Ireland,  but  nothing  has  come  to  the 
parched-up  south  of  England.  The  cold  weather  has  not 
been  confined  to  these  islands,  but  has  extended  to  the  Con- 
tinent as  far  south  as  Lyons.  On  Tuesday  the  highest 
temperatm-e  reached  in  Paris  was  55°,  the  same  as  in 
London  on  the  same  day.  The  rain  record  for  the  week 
ending  J une  1 1  shows  that  the  Scotch  stations  are  recover- 
ing from  their  deficiency,  and  that  the  driest  parts  now  are 
the  south  and  south-west  of  England.    As  to  sunshine, 
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Oxford  and  i<ontliaiiiptoii5were  most  hi<ildy  favoured  last 
week,  both  securing  73  per  cent.'of  total  duration  of  sun- 
shine. Then  came  Westbourne  (Sussex)  with  71,  and  then 
Prijhton  and  Jersey  ^\■ith  70. 


CAN  NEW  RAILWAYS  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN 
ENGLAND  ? 

WITHIN  the  last  week  the  English  public,  who  have 
invested,  with  results  that  vary  "  mostly  for  the 
worse,"  a  good  many  hundred  millions  in  constructing  rail- 
ways all  over  the  globe,  have  been  afforded  a  novel  oppor- 
tunity of  subscribing  the  respectable  sum  of  five  millions 
sterling  for  the  construction  of  a  new  trunk  line  in  England 
itself  "What  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Company  may  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  we  write  the  subscription-list  is 
still  open ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  shares  of  the  new 
undertaking  have  been  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
a  premium,  it  would  appear  to  have  met  with  a  certain 
measure  of  preliminai-y  success.  And  that  it  should  succeed 
is,  we  take  it,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  eminently 
desirable.  There  are,  of  course,  not  a  few  persons  who  say, 
with  Ruskin,  that  railways  are  ugly,  or,  with  Carlyle,  that 
they  ai'e  mainly  employed  for  the  transport  of  fools  better 
left  at  home,  and  that  thei'efore  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  is  unmixed  evil.  But,  in  face  of  the  undoubted  facts 
that  our  existing  lines  are  full,  and  overful,  with  traffic  at 
this  moment,  that  English  traders  can  only  hold  their  own 
on  condition  of  possessing  the  best  possible  system  of  com- 
munication, and  that  if  English  trade  declines  a  good  many 
people  in  these  islands  will  starve,  while  the  rest  of  us  will 
find  our  incomes  very  disagreeably  curtailed,  these  Ruskin- 
Carlyle  arguments  may,  perhaps,  be  disregarded. 

Assuming,  then,  that  new  railway  accommodation  is 
needed,  and  will  be  needed  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country,  is  it  in  the  public  interest  that  the  existing 
railway  Companies  should  have  a  j^i'actical  monopoly  of 
the  supply  ?  To  ask  this  question  seems  almost  to 
answer  it.  If  the  existing  Companies  know  that  no  new 
rivals  can  successfully  assail  their  distiicts,  their  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  curtail  accommodation  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  increase  it  only  as  little  as  may  be,  and  that 
at  the  last  possible  moment.  Some  Comj^anies  will,  no 
doubt,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  act  more  liberally 
than  the  others  ;  but  the  tendency,  on  the  whole,  will  be 
that  which  is  usual  among  chaitered  monopolists — namely, 
to  aim  at  large  profits  on  a  small  business  rather  than  to 
take  the  trouble  to  cai-ry  on  a  large  business  with  a  smaller 
margin  of  pi-olit.  The  question  might  be  put  on  bioadei' 
grounds,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  not  foi'  the  good 
of  the  State  that  the  necessaries  of  life — and  communication 
is  practically  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  air  or  watei- — 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  conceivably  might  combine  against  the  public. 
But  there  is  more  than  this.  Admitting  that  the  existing 
Companies  will  continue  to  be  ready  to  furnish  additional 
accommodation  as  it  becomes  necessaiy,  even  though  they 
know,  as  they  must  know,  that  they  will  diminish  their 
dividends  by  doing  so,  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
will  not  give  that  additional  accommodation  in  the  form  in 
which  it  would  best  suit  the  public  to  have  it. 

In  the  public  interest  a  new  line  through  a  new  district, 
which  a  new  Company  would  natuially  have  to  construct, 
is  evidently  prefei'able  to  an  old  line  widened,  even  though 
the  interest  on  the  capital  employed  be  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate.  New  Companies  ofi'ering  us  new  lines  are  then 
to  be  welcomed.  But  our  most  effusive  welcome  will  not 
induce  the  foi'mation  of  new  railway  Companies  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  commei'cial  I'eturn  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  becomes  therefore  of  interest  to  inquire 
what  chance  of  success  such  Companies  have.  Ask  any 
railway  official  this  question  ;  he  will,  as  a  rule,  I'eply  with- 
out hesitation  that  they  have  absolutely  none.  Noi'  will  he 
have  much  difficulty  in  finding  examj^le  after  example  to 
enfoi'ce  the  ti-uth  of  his  opinion.  And  yet  the  wish  so  ob- 
viously is,  or  at  least  may  be,  father  to  the  thought  that 
perhaps  we  shall  do  well  not  blindly  to  submit  to  authority, 
but  rather  to  investigate  the  matter  foi-  ourselves. 

A  Company  badly  or  dishonestly  financed  at  the  outset 
may  never  recover.  Wales  still  li;is  reason  to  rue  the  fact 
t  .at  the  Cambrian,  and  not  a  few  still  moie  unfoitunate  Com- 
pai  ies  which  the  Cambrian  has  now  absorbed,  weie  started 


in  the  bad  times  which  jirecedod  the  collapse  of  1866.  The 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  with  the  richest  territory  in 
the  country,  and  a  line  cr'amnred  with  ti'affic  of  an  exception- 
ally paying  character,  cannot  away  with  the  results  of  the 
original  sin  which  saddled  it  with  a  capital  of  125,000^.  a- 
mile.  Or  again,  to  put  a  slightly  different  point,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Ordinary  stock  stands  at 
about  75  ;  that  of  the  North  Western  at  about  175.  Yet 
the  average  earnings  of  the  total  capital  of  the  two  under- 
takings are  very  nearly  the  same.  But  then  the  North- 
Western  was  never  so  misguided  as  to  raise  large  sums  by 
the  issue  of  Perpetual  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock. 
Again,  a  railway  Company  which  oti'ers  what  in  America  is 
called  an  "  air "  line  between  two  important  points  may 
fail  disastrously  because  the  traffic  on  which  it  counted* 
continues  to  follow  the  old  roundabout  route.  Take  as  an 
instance  the  Didcot  and  Newbury.  This  line  offers  the 
most  direct  route  for  the  very  consider-able  traffic  passing 
between  Southampton  and  Lancashire.  But  its  rails  are 
rusting,  and  the  traffic  still  flows  in  the  old  channels.  Why 
should  it  not  1  The  interest  of  the  Great  Western  is  to 
send  it  rid  Reading  and  Basingstoke ;  that  of  the  South- 
Wester'n  to  carry  it  on  its  own  line  all  the  way  to  London. 
Neither  Company  has  any  interest  to  use  the  Newbury 
route  ;  and  as  the  longer  routes  are  for  practical  purposes 
cer-tainly  not  inferior,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  public  has 
any  direct  interest  that  they  should.  Now  take  a  third 
class  of  case.  Let  a  line  be  projected  from  A,  a  local  station 
on  the  main  line  of  the  North -Western,  to  B,  a  small 
market  town  five  miles  off.  Such  a  line  may  be  expected  to 
earn  for  itself,  say,  75Z.  per  week,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
North-Western  exchequer  new  traffic  worth  as  much  again. 
Seventy-five  pounds  a  week  is  equal  to  3,900?.  per  annum — 
or,  in  other  words,  taking  working  expenses  at  half  the 
gross  receipts,  will  only  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  38,000/.  But  the  Board  of  Trade,  urged  on  by  the 
newspaper's  and  the  public,  insist  upon  such  a  standard  of 
constr  uction  that  no  r-ailway  can  be  made  in  ordinary  country 
for  any  sum  under  7,6ooZ.  a  mile.  The  North-Western, 
however,  could,  it  will  be  observed,  afford  to  spend  15,200/. 
a  mile  on  making  the  line,  and  at  this  price  it  jjrobably 
could  really  be  made.  The  moral,  then,  is  that  a  short 
local  branch  feedrng  a  main  line  may  be  profitably  irnder- 
taken  by  the  owner  of  that  main  line,  but  cannot,  under 
or-dinary  circumstances,  pay  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
Company. 

Two  luilways  on  opposite  sides  of  the  country  stand  out 
so  conspicuously  among  the  new  Companies  of  recent  years 
as  to  deserve  a  more  especial  mention.  Tliey  are  the  Hull 
and  Barnsley  and  the  Barry  Railway.  Both  were  con- 
structed to  afford  a  new  outlet  for  the  export  of  coal ;  both 
owe  their  origiir  to  popular  jealousy  of  a  wealthy  and  con- 
sei'vative  monopolist.  Yet  the  one  is  a  lamentable  failure, 
the  other  a  splendid  success.  The  one  has  paid  a  single 
dividend  of  i  per  cent.,  the  other  10  per  cent,  from  the  com- 
mencement. Wher'ein  lies  the  diS'erence  ?  Broadly,  the 
one  undertaking  was  managed  by  keen  men  of  business,  the 
other  by  well-meaning  amateurs,  assisted  by  the  municipal 
incompetence  of  the  Hull  Corporation.  The  finance  of  the 
one  was  prudent,  of  the  other  reckless.  The  coalowners  of 
the  West  Riding  gave  the  Hull  and  Barnsley — which  was 
built  with  the  money  of  the  ordinary  investor — their 
warmest  sympathy ;  but  wheir  they  had  by  its  means  got  a 
reduction  in  their  rates,  they  continued  to  give  their  traffic 
to  its  rivals.  The  coalowners  of  South  Wales  found  the 
money  to  build  the  Barry  line  themselves,  and  were  there- 
for'e  not  so  foolish  as  to  send  their  traffic  by  another  route,  to 
the  injury  of  their  own  dividends.  Lastly,  the  Barry  line, 
short  though  it  is,  runs  all  the  way  from  the  mines  to  the 
sea,  and  so  is  independent  of  the  neighbouring  railways  ;  the 
Hull  and  Barnsley  is  in  a  very  diffei'ent  position.  And  when 
the  question  is  put  to  the  managers  of  the  North-Western, 
the  Midland,  or  the  Great  Northern,  whether  they  had 
better  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley, 
which  serves  Hull  alone,  or  of  the  North-Eastern,  which 
has,  indeed,  a  rival  at  Hull,  but,  with  this  exception,  has 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
H  umber  to  the  Tweed,  can  any  one  doubt  what  answer 
they  ar'e  bound  as  business  men  to  make  ? 

We  reach,  then,  this  conclusion,  that  in  order  that  a  new 
Company  nray  succeed  in  England  it  must  be,  first  and 
foremost,  honestly  and  prudently  financed;  secoridly,  it 
must  be  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale ;  and,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  in  a  position  not  merely  to  aflbrd  facilities  fbr,  but  to 
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command  traffic ;  it  must,  in  other  words,  be  in  the  undoubted 
interest  either  of  existing  Companies,  or  of  a  sufficiently 
powerful  body  of  large  freighters,  to  use  the  new  route. 
Probably  not  many  of  the  new  undertakings  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  could  stand  this  test.  But  no 
prudent  man  should  touch,  at  least  as  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial investment,  a  railway  that  cannot  stand  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  railway  can  stand  it,  seeing  that  it 
can  profit  gratis  by  the  experience  that  the  other  Com- 
panies have  had  to  buy  extremely  dear,  and  that  the  price 
of  borrowed  money  is  40  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  a 
generation  back,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should 
not,  like  the  Barry  Company,  succeed  conspicuously  and 
from  the  outset. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

MCOQUELIN  is  as  fortunate  in  his  pictures  as  in  his 
•  career.  His  collection,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Barbizon  Gallery,  is  the  Salon  of  tlie  Champ  de  Mars  in 
miniatm-e.  Half  a  dozen  old-fiishioned  pictures,  such  as 
Bonnat's  "  Italian  Girl,"  have  crept  in ;  but  most  of  the 
examples  are  modern,  typical,  audacious  even,  and  the  col- 
lection is  immensely  superior  in  one  respect  to  the  official 
exhibitions ;  its  pictures  are  all  composed  upon  a  modest 
scale.  As  vulgarity  of  sentiment  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
own  Academy,  so  wlgarity  of  size  destroys  the  efiect  of 
innumerable  specimens  of  French  art.  A  twenty- foot 
canvas  is  as  potent  as  a  painted  death-bed  to  hold  the 
attention,  and  it  is  a  common  trick  of  the  Parisian  to  apply  a 
technical  method  which  only  suits  the  scale  of  cabinet  pic- 
tures, to  an  expanse  of  many  square  yards.  It  is  like  wr'iting 
an  epigram  in  ten  books,  and  it  is  a  desperate  weariness 
to  all  save  amateurs  of  sensation.  But  in  the  Coquelin 
collection  you  may  see  Boldini,  Besnard,  Duez,  Sargent  at 
their  daintiest  and  best.  Of  course  there  is  a  gallery  of  the 
characters  which  the  actor  has  assumed  ;  but  the  art  of 
Messrs.  Friant,  Leloir,  Madrazo,  Dagnan,  and  Vibert  is 
always  entertaining,  and  there  is  scarce  one  of  the  little 
portraits  that  has  not  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
interest.  Then  there  is  a  fine  Delacroix,  two  admirable 
drawings  by  Millet,  a  couple  of  indifferent  Corots,  an  ex- 
quisite little  water-colour  by  Barye,  and  adequate  examples 
of  the  best  of  the  Romantiques.  But  the  untravelled 
Englishman  will  find  a  rare  amusement  in  M.  Pissaro's  two 
landscapes ;  for,  although  this  distinguished  artist  has  more 
than  once  sought  his  material  in  London,  his  works  have 
seldom  been  seen  this  side  of  the  Channel.  And  yet  he  is 
the  most  distinguished  and  temperate  of  the  Impressionists. 
He  has  a  pleasant  fancy  for  clear  tones  and  prismatic  colours ; 
he  has  from  the  first  resolutely  eschewed  black  and  bitumen. 
More  successful  than  any  other  of  his  school  in  the  render- 
ing of  light,  in  wrapping  his  trees  and  figures  in  an  envelope 
of  air,  he  is  always  intent  upon  decoration,  and  professes 
no  desire  to  sacrifice  effect  to  a  paltry  realism.  Nor  are  his 
pictures  "impressions"  in  the  vulgar  sense — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  deliberate  compositions  rather  than  hastily- 
finished  sketches.  Indeed,  it  is  not  his  practice  to  paint 
direct  from  nature.  Like  Degas,  he  is  content  to  take  notes 
in  the  open  air,  and  work  them  up  into  completed  pictures 
in  his  studio,  so  that  every  touch  of  rainbow  hue  holds  its 
proper  place  in  the  colour  scheme.  Being  a  pioneer,  he 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  His  colour  is  often  hard 
and  crude.  The  task  he  has  essayed  is  not  easy  of  accom- 
plishment ;  for,  though  a  harmony  in  half-tints  may  be 
generally  obtained,  it  requires  the  master  of  a  convention  to 
compel  blue  and  pink  to  accord  one  with  the  other.  Also, 
as  the  "  division  of  tone "  is  a  theory  but  half  compre- 
hended, his  pictures,  like  those  of  M.  Sisley — of  whose  art 
M.  CoqueHn  has  four  examples — are  frequently  misinter- 
preted. However,  there  are  two  of  his  most  characteristic 
canvases  at  the  Barbizon  Gallery,  one  of  which — "  The 
Wheelbarrow  " — vibrates  with  light  and  air,  and  is  also  an 
excellent  piece  of  decoration. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  calls  for  no  serious  criticism.  There 
are  already  two  firmly  established  Societies  whose  function 
it  is  to  encourage  water-colour  ;  and  the  art,  which  is  com- 
monly called  "  National,"  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  into 
obscurity.  As  its  technical  processes  are  easy,  and  as  the  old 
fashion  of  fifty  years  ago  still  prevails  in  England,  there  is 
scarce  a  schoolgirl  in  the  British  Isles  who  cannot  tui-n  out 
drawings  as  good  as  what  fills  the  Dudley  Gallery.  If  we 
except  two  drawings  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks  Hay,  which 


doubtless  look  far  stronger  than  they  are  in  their  present 
company,  there  is  not  a  single  woi'k  which  has  style,  colour, 
or  distinction  to  recommend  it.  Each  contiibutor  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  touch — or  want  of  touch — as  his  neighbour. 
The  medium  is  handled  as  though  the  sole  object  of  the  art 
were  to  lay  the  coloiu"  upon  the  cartridge-paper  with  abso- 
lute smoothness;  so  that  all  appearance  of  water-colour 
should  be  tickled  out  of  existence.  Some  of  the  drawings 
have  a  semblance  to  nature ;  only  the  two  we  have  named 
have  any  semblance  to  art ;  and  it  is  impossiljle  to  visit 
such  an  exhibition  as  is  displayed  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
without  praying  that  the  art  of  painting  should  fall  into 
social  disi'epute,  and  that  the  amateur,  who  buys  paints  and 
brushes  because  it  is  fashionable  to  work  in  a  studio,  should 
disappear  forthwith  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  has  fallen  between  two  stools. 
His  "  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  which  is  exliibited  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gallery,  is  too  large  for  a  picture  and  too  small  for 
a  panorama.  What  quality  it  possesses  is  purely  scenic, 
and  it  suggests  at  once  a  vaster  scale  and  a  cunning  arrange- 
ment of  limeliglit.  The  colour  is  so  monotonous  and  cold 
that  it  is  completely  uninteresting,  and  though  there  is  an 
evident  attempt  at  composition  in  the  coiling  smoke,  the 
work  is  the  pi-esentation  of  an  historical  event  rather  than 
a  picture,  and  you  carry  away  with  you  the  impression  of  a 
panorama  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wimbush  is  an  inveterate  water-colour 
draughtsman.  A  collection  of  his  drawings  is  exhibited  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery,  and  proves  that  he  con- 
sistently sacrifices  efiect  to  detail.  His  local  colour  may  be 
true  to  nature ;  his  ensemble  is  never  in  a  single  instance 
convincing.  Nor  has  he  any  purely  artistic  quality  to  atone 
for  the  poverty  of  his  presentation.  His  style  is  the  style 
of  a  thousand  other  practitioners.  Not  by  a  single  touch 
does  he  lift  himself  out  of  the  ruck.  He  has  settled  in  a 
popular  county— Devonshire — and  he  knows  w  ell  how  to 
manufiicture  the  "  bits  "  of  scenery  beloved  of  the  Philistine. 
But  his  art  is  not  convincing. 


PtACING. 

LAST  week's  racing  has  been  made  almost  obsolete  by 
Ascot,  but  the  Breeder's'  Foal  Plate  at  Manchester 
on  Thursday  week  brought  out  a  fair  field  of  two-year-olds, 
of  which  Mr.  B.  Maple's  rather  long-backed  Saraband  filly, 
by  name  La  Belle  Siffleuse,  was  made  favourite  ;  but  in  the 
Paddock  it  looked  any  odds  on  General  Ovyen  Williams's 
brown  colt  Hautbrion,  by  St.  Simon — Bonnie  Lassie,  by 
Brother  to  Strafford,  who  looked  a  king  amongst  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  won  his  race  every  yard  of  the  way.  The 
great  race  of  the  meeting  was  of  course  the  Manchester 
Cup.  After  Alice's  success  on  the  first  day  her  stable  com- 
panion, Mina,  was  in  great  favour,  but  she  is  a  common- 
looking  wretch.  There  were  fourteen  runners,  and  the  race 
was  run  at  a  great  pace,  ]Mr.  Maple's  Balmoral  just  getting 
home  by  a  neck  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Marshall's  The  Hudson ; 
but  we  think  that  if  Mullen,  who  rode  the  latter,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  whip,  he  would  assuredly  have  won,  as  it 
appeared  to  us  he  caused  his  horse  to  swerve  on  to  Bal- 
moral, and  then  made  an  objection  for  bumping  and  boring, 
which  was  very  speedily  and  properly  oven-uled. 

At  Ascot  on  Tuesday  the  weather  was  fine  but  unusually 
cold  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  lamentable  causes,  the 
attendance  showed  no  falling  offi  Tostig  won  the  Trial 
Stakes  cleverly,  if  not  easily,  and  seems  to  ha%^e  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.  Ten  runners  out  of  twelve  acceptances  for 
the  Ascot  Stakes  was  satisfactory,  and  the  pace  was  very 
good,  as  Rigmarole  made  strong  running  for  Harfleur;  but 
Billow  came  to  the  front  at  the  last  turn,  and  the  hurdle- 
racer  won  easily  from  the  well-backed  Harfleur,  whose 
performance  showed  marked  improvement  upon  his  form 
at  Windsor.  The  ground  was  fearfully  hard,  and  this  was 
the  reason  Alloway  did  not  run.  Milford  proved  the  good 
thing  we  thought  he  would  be  in  the  Coventry  Stakes, 
and  won  cleverly  from  M.  E.  Blanc's  Marly,  another  son 
of  Energy,  and  a  very  nice  colt  indeed.  The  Gold  Vase, 
w-ith  its  five  runners,  gave  us  a  very  pretty  race,  but  it 
was  run  at  a  very  muddling  pace,  Thessalian  making  the 
running  till  Maitagon  came  to  the  front  at  the  final 
bend,  and  won  easily.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  think 
that  this  is  only  the  second  lace  Martagon  has  won  in  his 
four  seasons  on  the  turf.    Twelve  runners  for  the  Prince 
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of  Wales's  Stakes  is  above  the  average  number,  but  Sir 
Hvigo  was  absent.  The  Lover  looked  veiy  well,  and  was 
to  our  mind  the  pick  of  the  paddock ;  but  he  was  very 
unfoi  tunate,  as,  when  waiting  on  his  held  and  pulhng  hard, 
he  struck  into  the  heels  of  Haymakei'  and  fell,  giving  R. 
Chaloner  a  shaking  only.  Bai'on  de  Hirsch's  huge  colt 
Watercress,  who  took  the  maiden  allowance,  won  clevei'ly 
fi'om  Tanzmeister,  with  Pensionei-,  who  had  been  talked  of 
for  the  Hunt  Cup,  a  fair  thii'd.  We  wei'e  glad  to  hear 
that  Buckingham's  mishap  at  Epsom  had  not  pi'oved  so 
serious  as  we  were  told  at  the  time,  and  this  well-tried 
colt  was  a  hot  favourite  for  the  Thirty-fifth  Ascot  Biennial, 
which  he  secui'ed  in  easy  fashion.  In  the  last  race,  the 
Thii-ty-eighth  Triennial,  for  four-year-olds,  Orvieto's  num- 
ber was  not  hoisted,  and  it  was  left  for  Alec  Taylor  to  win 
with  the  unnamed  Panada  colt.  Wiaysbuiy  could  not  stay, 
and  perhaps  Derelict  has  not  got  over  an  operation  that 
was  perfoimed  ujion  him  since  the  last  Cambridgeshiie. 
Wednesday  opened  fair,  and  slightly  warmer  than  yester- 
day. As  usual,  befoi-e  the  Hunt  Cup  we  heard  mysterious 
whisjierings,  and  tips  were  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
Miss  Dollar  became  a  warm  favouiite  before  the  numbers 
went  up.  There  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  muddle  with  the 
horses  in  Jewitt's  stable,  as  Pensioner  won  the  Hunt  Cup 
trial ;  buthis  owner  ^\•ished  to  run  him  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  and,  with  the  ground  in  such  an  adamant  state,  his 
chance  must  surely  have  been  minimized,  especially  as  he 
had  not  been  trained  for  the  distance.  Both  Jewitt  and 
Captain  Machell,  it  was  said,  did  not  wish  Suspender  to 
run,  feaiing  that  such  a  stupendous  colt  woidd  be  shaken 
by  the  awful  going ;  but  his  ownei',  Mr.  McCalmont,  had 
backed  him  and  wished  him  to  run  ;  so  run  he  did,  and  won 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner — the  usual  patrons  of  the 
stable  did  not  support  him,  so  the  public  wei'e  not  on.  It 
was  a  good  performance  for  a  three-year-old  to  win  with 
7  st.  lolbs.,  and  so  beat  the  record  for  animals  of  that  age 
in  the  Hunt  Cup ;  but  probably  ten  jjounds  more  would 
not  have  stopped  him,  so  easily  did  he  win.  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth's  Carrick,  who  was  favoured  with  a  very  light  weight, 
won  the  Visitois'  Plate  very  cleveily  fiom  the  modei'ate 
Enniskillen ;  but  Sir  E.  Jaidine  had  his  turn  in  the  rich 
Ascot  Derby,  as  his  Llanthony,  in  leceipt  of  1 2  lbs.  from 
Curio,  carried  the  dark  blue  and  silver  successfully.  Minting 
Queen  proved  too  cpiick  for  Lorette  in  the  Fern  Hill, 
though  the  three-year-old  seemed  to  be  staying  on  at 
the  finish.  Arabian  did  not  sustain  his  reputation  in 
the  Fortieth  Tiiennial,  as  Son  of  a  Gun  ci'edited  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  with  the  stake,  the  Epsom  winner 
Legality  being  second,  the  favouiite  nowhere.  The  Corona- 
tion Stakes  was  cleverly  secured  by  Colonel  North's  Lady 
Hermit,  Lord  Durham's  Vivien  being  second,  the  non-stay- 
ing Flyaway  nowhere.  Broad  Corrie  got  off"  veiy  badly,  or 
we  fancy  might  have  troubled  the  winner.  Mr.  Daniel 
Cooper  secured  the  Thirty-fourth  Ascot  Biennial  with  the 
white-legged  Juvenal,  who  has  hitherto  been  a  disappoint- 
ing colt  to  his  owner.  Details  of  Thursday's  and  Friday's 
racing  are  impossible. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  the  Northumberland  Plate,  a 
race  that  evokes  the  keenest  enthusiasm  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  course  at  Gosforth  Pai  k  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  in  England,  both  from  the  comfort  of  its  stands,  the 
excellence  of  its  track,  and  its  scenery.  By  reason,  perhaps, 
of  its  meeting  following  so  quickly  upon  Manchester  and 
Ascot,  we  have  not  this  year  had  the  usual  amount  of 
speculation  upon  its  great  race.  There  was  a  fair  acceptance, 
twenty-two  having  remamed  content  out  of  forty-eight 
subscribers ;  but,  since  the  acceptances,  Alice  (having  in- 
curred a  1 2  lbs.  penalty  by  winning  at  Manchester)  and 
Mina,  both  in  Hall's  stable,  have  paid.  This  leaves  Ragi- 
munde,  with  9  st.,  at  the  top  of  the  handicap;  but  we 
hardly  think  this  good  stayer  can  win  with  such  an  impost ; 
and  his  brother  Rigmarole,  also  in  the  race  with  6  st.  9  lbs., 
looked  light  at  Ascot,  where  he  was  saciificed  to  make  run- 
ning in  the  Stakes  for  Harfleur.  Alloway,  with  8  st.  12  lbs., 
we  do  not  fancy,  nor  was  Dare  Devil's  running  at  Man- 
chester of  a  chaiacter  to  cause  us  to  think  that  he  can 
successfully  carry  8st.  10  lbs.  Breach  we  saw  in  the  Hunt 
Cup,  where  she  never  showed  prominently.  Old  Boots  and 
Sir  Benedict  should  be  close  together  on  Ascot  Stakes  form, 
but  both  shoidd  be  held  safe  by  Metallic.  Grand  Prior  we 
look  upon  as  untrustworthy.  Sedgechat  was  struck  out  of 
the  Manchester  Cup,  as  he  was  amiss,  but,  if  none  the  worse, 
he  should  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success  under  7st.  13  lbs. 
Clarence  ran  veiy  fairly  in  the  Queen's  Vase  at  Ascot, 


where  he  was  disappointed  coming  up  the  straight,  and 
could  not  get  through  ;  but  7  st.  12  lbs.  is  a  fair  weight  for  a 
three-year-old  to  caiiy.  Seaton  Delaval  must  be  dangerous 
with  7  st.  5  lbs.,  as  he  proved  himself  a  good  stayer  when  he 
won  the  Great  Noi  thein  Handicap  at  York,  and  his  victory 
would  be  most  popular.  William  I'Anson  has  but  one  in 
the  race,  Newcoiut,  a  four-year-old,  with  7  st.  3  lbs.  This 
hoi'se  has  had  a  long  rest  in  consequence  of  his  straining 
the  muscles  of  his  quai-ter  last  year,  and  as  he  has  some 
fair  form  in  his  favour,  we  shall  anticipate  his  success  if  he 
pleases  his  trainer  in  a  gallop  ;  but  as  he  has  not  yet  been 
tried,  we  should  caution  s2)eculators  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Hutton  Conyers  may  I'un,  as  Mr.  Perkins,  who  also  owns 
Dai-e  Devil,  is  a  great  supporter  of  Gosforth  Park ;  but  we 
do  not  foncy  his  chance,  nor  that  of  Barbatello.  Metallic 
ran  very  well  in  the  Ascot  Stakes ;  and,  as  he  seems  a  fair 
stayer,  he  should  have  a  good  prospect  of  success  with 
6  st.  1 1  lbs.  Golden  Drop  has,  we  believe,  been  slightly 
amiss,  and  did  not  run  in  very  encouraging  style  at  Man- 
chestei' ;  but  he  may  show  in  improved  form  here.  Macready 
will  not  run,  but  give  way  to  Clarence. 

Portland  made  a  long  and  unsuccessful  journey  to  Kemp- 
ton  the  other  day.  Lauriscope  is  bred  to  stay,  and  is  one 
whose  foi-in  cannot  be  summed  up,  but  is  just  the  one  to 
furnish  a  sui-piise.  The  Pyx  has  no  form  upon  which  she 
could  win.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  fancy  Clarence,  New- 
court,  and  Lauriscope,  and  if  Mr.  I'Anson  really  fancies 
Newcourt,  he  will  be  veiy  dangerous. 


A  CIRCULAK  LETTER. 

BESET  by  "  items  "  seeking  without  number 
My  aid,  in  various  stages  of  distress, 
Permit  me,  sir,  your  columns  to  encumber 

With  this  biief  answer  to  them,  through  the  Press. 

You  ask  me,  friends,  for  visits,  letters,  speeches, 
A  line  by  post,  or  telegi'aph  sent  down. 

Two  words  of  fiie  upon  O'Br-en's  breeches, 
One  summons  to  "  Remember  Mitchelstown  " ! 

Each  local  candidate  would  fain  allure  me 
To  come  and  mount  his  individual  stump, 

And  recks  not  in  his  yearning,  to  secure  me. 
Whether  his  needs  with  my  engagements  jump. 

Gladly  as  backer  would  I  stand  behind  him. 
Where'er  Gladstonian  Unionist  confronts, 

Yet  I  must  humbly,  mournfully  remind  him 
That — well,  I  can't  be  eveiy  where  at  once. 

But  in  these  days  of  high  constructive  science. 
Could  you  not,  think  you,  in  such  urgent  case 

Procure  some  neat  mechanical  appliance 
To  take  your  venerable  leader's  place  1 

Some  clock-work  doll,  wound  up  to  spout  with  unction, 

And  simulate  the  rhetorician's  fires ; 
Some  posing  marionnette,  arranged  to  "  function  " 

At  a  Schnadhorstian  touch  upon  its  wires  1 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  speak  not  idly, 

That  puppet's  movements,  be  it  owned  with  grief, 
Would  difl'er  not  .so  very  i^e?-!/  widely 

From  those  performed  by  your  illustrious  chief. 

True,  an  automaton  could  not  acquaint  you 
With  what  your  leader's  Irish  plans  may  be ; 

But  are  you — you  should  ask  yourselves — or  ain't  you, 
Better  instructed  on  that  point  by  me  ? 

It  could  not — which,  you'll  say,  is  more  essential — 

Devise  a  new  solution  anyhow ; 
But — this,  of  course,  is  strictly  confidential — 

That  is  precisely  my  position  now. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  render  much  assistance 

By  backing  you  in  person,  I'm  afraid  ; 
While  you,  when  I  am  labouring  at  a  distance, 

Can  still  enjoy  my  incorporeal  aid. 

Whene'er  you  pick  and  garble  the  quotation 
From  some  important  adversary's  speech ; 

Whene'er  you  fling  the  deft  in.sinuation, 

That  caixies  further  than  the  lie  can  reach ; 
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Whene'ei"  you  weave  the  cunning  web  of  pledges 
With  woof  of  false  upon  a  warp  of  ti-ue ; 

Or  launch  the  calumny  that  hits,  but  hedges, 
And  wounds  your  foe  without  committing  you ; 

Whene'er,  in  short,  my  spiritual  essence 
Informs  your  tactics,  O  my  merry  men ! 

Be  of  good  cheer,  nor  crave  my  bodily  pi'esence, 
For  I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit  then. 


REVIEWS. 


CURZOX'S  PERSIA.* 

ME.  GEORGE  CURZON  is  not  the  first  of  his  family  and 
name  who  has  written  a  good  book  of  Eastern  travel.  The 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant  were  described  by  bis  relative  some 
forty  years  ago  in  a  work  by  no  means  out  of  date.  If  Mr.  G. 
Curzon's  somewhat  ambitious  aim  in  these  portly  volumes  has 
not  been  fully  attained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  personal  ad- 
venture and  laborious  research  be  has  produced  an  excellent 
work  which  merits  a  great  deal  of  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 
His  thirteen  hundred  pages  for  practical  purposes  may  be  consi- 
dered under  three  aspects.  First,  there  is  the  author's  account 
of  his  own  adventures  in  Persia ;  next,  we  have  chapters  on  Per- 
sian History  and  Archaeology ;  lastly,  there  are  disquisitions  on 
the  revenue,  the  army,  the  social  questions,  and  the  political 
aspect  of  things. 

We  shall  first  deal  with  Mr.  Curzon  the  traveller.  He  gives 
divers  directions  as  to  the  various  routes  by  which  Persia  can  be 
entered.  The  traveller  from  England  will  go  naturally  from 
Baku  on  the  Caspian  to  Enzeli,  and  he  has  the  choice  of  several 
routes  to  reach  the  oleaginous  port  and  its  renowned  wells.  The 
traveller  from  India,  leaving  Karachi  or  Bombay,  will,  of  course, 
enter  Persia  by  way  of  Bunder  Abbas.  Mr.  Curzon  was  evidently 
anxiou3  to  see  something  of  Transcaspia  and  the  Russian 
authorities,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  as  obstructive 
and  uncivil  as  they  are  sometimes  reported  to  be.  So  he  started 
from  Ashkabad,  rode  to  Meshed  via  Kuchan  and  Kelat-i-Nadiri ; 
saw  as  much  of  the  burial-place  of  the  eighth  Imam  as  prudence 
or  fanaticism  would  permit ;  exchanged  one  broken-down  steed  for 
another  on  his  way  to  Teheran  ;  had  an  audience  of  the  Shah  ; 
continued  his  journey  southwards  to  Isfahan  and  Shiraz  ;  visited 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  of  the  poet-philosopber  Sheik  Sadi ;  went 
up  the  Karun  river,  and  completed,  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  should  do,  the  "  periplus  "  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  Curzon  has  many  of  the  requisites  for  a  successful 
traveller.  He  makes  light  of  the  by  no  means  slight  incon- 
veniences and  discomforts  of  Persian  travel — the  clouds  of  dust, 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  the  indifferent  supplies  of  a 
dirty  bazaar;  the  jaded  horses,  with  sore  backs  and  weak  fore- 
legs ;  the  serai,  with  its  draughts  and  its  squalor,  its  platforms 
occupied  by  poultry  and  filth,  doors  that  will  not  shut,  spaces 
instead  of  windows,  and  the  unaccommodating  chapardii,  or 
official  in  charge — an  individual  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  prompt  and  sedulous  Khansaman  of  a  Dawk  bungalow  in 
India.  Then  Mr.  Curzon's  style  of  narrative  is  animated  and 
classical.  He  has  an  excellent  eye  for  scenery  and  colour.  His 
descriptions  of  rugged  defiles,  dreary  plains  where  nothing  seems 
to  grow,  salt  deserts  and  a  few  pellucid  streams,  famous  cities 
with  their  mosques  and  minarets,  orchards  and  their  heavy- 
fruited  trees,  are  all  pleasant  reading.  Whether  they  will  make  a 
tour  in  that  country  fashionable  and  attractive  is  quite  another 
question.  The  country  and  its  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
equally  distant  from  unjust  depreciation  or  absurd  confidence.  The 
good  manners  of  princes  and  ministers,  and  the  polished  tongue 
in  which  they  plied  their  guest  with  questions  about  England 
and  her  mission,  Mr.  Curzon's  rank  and  profession,  and  his  object 
in  visiting  Persia,  have  not  prevented  his  forming  a  very  just 
estimate  of  the  deceitful  national  character,  and  of  the  miserable 
degradation  of  the  country.  "  Life,"  he  says,  with  an  antithesis 
pardonable  in  an  Oxford  man  and  a  rising  M.P.,  "  is  both 
magnificent  and  squalid,  the  people  at  once  despicable  and  noble, 
the  panorama  at  the  same  time  an  enchantment  and  a  fraud." 
Though  Mr.  Curzon  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  made  much 
progress  with  the  Persian  language,  bis  rendering  and  spelling  of 
Oriental  phrases  are  almost  always  correct.  This  may  be  due  to 
his  having  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  Oriental  scholarship 
of  such  experts,  amongst  many  others,  as  General  Iloutum- 
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Schindler,  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Teheran,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 
Sir  E.  Ross,  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Without  searching  for  errors 
in  a  carping  spirit,  we  may  remark  that  the  word  abrishum  should 
be  written  ab-i-reshm,  and  that  it  means  the  water  of  silk ;  that 
"  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  whose  tomb  the  author  saw  in  the 
Armenian  church  at  Teheran,  was  Charles  Scott,  the  minstrel's 
second  son  ;  that  istikbal  is  more  correctly  the  ceremony  of  meet- 
ing or  receiving  a  visitor  than  the  actual  mounted  escort  sent 
out  to  meet  him;  and  that  the  form  "  May  I  be  your  sacrifice " 
— in  the  original  kurhdn-at-shavam  —  though  adopted  as  a 
mode  of  address  to  the  Sovereign  "  by  subjects  of  the  highest 
rank,"  is  really  a  polite  phrase  in  common  use  in  all  ranks  in 
Persia.  The  printer,  of  course,  must  be  responsible  for  making 
Bonaparte  escape  from  Elba  in  the  year  1804  instead  of  18 14-5. 
With  these  trifling  inaccuracies,  we  have  rarely  met  a  big  book 
on  Oriental  subjects  in  which  the  author  has  taken  so  much 
pains  and  has  fallen  into  so  few  inaccuracies.  As  a  travelling 
companion  to  the  adventurous  tourist,  as  the  instructor  of  those 
who  like  to  xoyayer  sans  changer  de  place,  Mr.  Curzon  will  be 
found  pleasant,  instructive,  and  trustworthy. 

We  shall  next  deal  with  Mr.  Curzon  as  a  contributor  to  Per- 
sian history  and  archasology.  Some  remarkable  spots  he  was  un- 
able to  visit,  not  from  want  of  energy  and  perseverance,  but 
owing  to  the  obstinacy  and  unnecessary  apprehensions  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  Kelat-i-Nadiri  he  was  met,  obstructed,  and 
turned  back.  In  spite  of  warnings  and  predictions  of  failure,  he 
had  actually  intended  to  get  through  the  celebrated  gate  of  this 
town  known  as  the  Derbend-Arghawan  Shah,  when  some  half- 
dozen  ragged  soldiers  rushed  out,  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  kindly  informed  him  that  if  they  had  taken  him  to  be  a 
Russian,  they  would  at  once  have  shot  him.  The  Khan  or  local 
potentate  was  away,  and  the  telegraph  wire  to  Teheran  was 
broken,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  retire,  climb 
neighbouring  hills,  and  take  a  calm  survey  of  this  fortified  city 
from  their  summit.  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  traveller 
lost  much  by  his  exclusion.  The  sketch  at  p.  135  shows  that 
Kelat-i-Nadiri  is  a  plateau  surrounded  by  a  mighty  natural  ram- 
part ;  in  some  places  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  Famed  in  tradi- 
tion as  the  scene  of  combats  between  the  hero  Rustain  and 
Afrasiab,  it  became  renowned  in  modem  times  as  the  place  where 
Nadir  Shah  deposited  his  treasures  on  his  return  from  the 
great  loot  of  Delhi.  As  a  military  station  it  might  not 
be  of  much  advantage  to  an  invading  power,  but,  politically,  its 
capture  would  be  a  "  sair  loss "  to  the  Shah.  More  fortunate 
was  Mr.  Curzon  in  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Murghab  and  the 
Polvar  river.  Asiatics  are  generally  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
the  European's  love  of  exploration.  They  suspect  some  sinister 
object  in  the  man  who  persists  in  dipping  into  mounds,  copying 
inscriptions,  photographing  bas-reliefs,  and  exploring  holes  and 
corners.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  no  ragged  soldier  to  bar 
the  way.  Mr.  Curzon  at  great  length  discusses  the  identity  of 
the  existing  monument  at  Murghab  with  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  experts  on  whom  he  relies,  including  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  Grotefend,  Rennell,  and  Fergusson,  as  well  as  his 
own  local  research  and  bis  exhaustive  survey  of  ancient  authors, 
justify  him  in  the  conclusion  that  the  ruins  of  Murghab  "are 
the  very  Pasargadse  which  Cyrus  built,  and  that  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Solomon  [the  Persian  tradition]  is  the  very  sepulchre 
where  his  [Cyrus's]  body  lay."  Much  time  and  labour  has  been 
spent  on  the  travels  and  narratives  of  previous  authors,  beginning 
with  Chardin  and  Tavemier  and  extending,  through  Malcolm, 
Eastwick,  and  Lady  Shell,  down  to  such  recent  writers  as  Ben- 
jamin and  Dr.  E.  Browne.  It  is  a  question  whether  Mr.  Curzon 
ought  not  to  have  treated  the  whole  subject  in  three  distinct 
and  consecutive  parts  or  in  three  separate  volumes.  As  it  is, 
his  transitions  are  perplexing.  Chapters  on  the  army  and  on 
institutions  and  reforms  intervene  between  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Gelan  and  Mazendaran  and  the  ride  to  Shiraz.  From 
the  tomb  of  Sadi  we  are  sent  back  to  the  palace  of  Darius.  Ex- 
tracts from  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius  come  in  oddly  after  a 
list  of  nomad  tribes  and  a  day's  snipe-shooting  in  the  reeds  and 
marshes  of  Karabagh.  Mr.  Curzon,  by  the  way,  did  not  give 
much  time  or  thought  to  sport ;  but  tourists  who  care  more  for 
the  francolin  and  the  bustard  than  for  the  Bisitun  or  Behistau 
inscriptions  may  be  assured  that  there  is  still  an  abundance  01 
small  game  in  the  plains.  We  repeat  that  a  threefold  division 
of  a  great  subject  would  have  been  preferable  and  politic.  In 
the  first  volume,  or  in  Part  I.,  we  could  have  gone  straight  from 
Ashkabad  to  Bunder  Abbas  through  all  modern  Persia,  threaded 
the  crowded  bazaars,  drunk  tea  at  the  rest-houses,  paid  our  re- 
spects to  the  Shah,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Drummond 
Wolif.  Part  II.  would  have  set  scholars  thinking  whether  Quintus 
Curtius  or  Plutarch  had  any  contemporary  authorities  to  guide 
them,  or  whether  M.  Dieu  Lafoy  misread  his  originals  or  mis- 
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represented  his  facts.  And  Part  III.  -would  have  told  lus  what 
the  author  thinks  of  the  chances  of  Persian  regeneration,  ■w  hether 
the  English  capitalist  is  to  be  r>ut-genernlled  by  the  Kus.^ian 
merchant,  and  which  Foreign  Minister  is  to  have  the  ascendency 
at  Teheran. 

In  the  various  chapters  which  treat  of  this  part  of  the  sul)ject 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  commands  attention,  if  not  assent.  That 
a  large  portion  of  Persia  is  sterile,  blealc,  and  unattractive  ;  that 
the  soldiers  are  ill-equipped  and  ill-paid;  that  salt  is  coverirg  the 
land,  rivers  are  drying  up,  irrigation  canals  are  blocked  and  use- 
less ;  that  the  great  causeway  of  Shah  Abbas  is  no  longer  adapted 
to  vehicles  ;  that  subsistence  on  mudakhil  or  perquisites,  without 
any  regular  pay,  is  degrading  and  ruinous  to  administrative 
morality  and  efficiency;  that  the  punishments  of  criminals, 
though  no  longer  barbarous  and  horrifying,  are  very  severe  when 
exemption  cannot  be  bought  by  the  friends  ;  that  truth  is  not  to 
be  expected,  and  is  not  found,  in  tlie  highest  and  the  lowest,  in  the 
Amir,  the  Mirza,  and  the  villager ;  all  this  is  brought  out  in 
Strong  relief  Mr.  Curzon  perceives  clearly  that  a  kingdom  with 
the  corruption  and  the  evil  practices  of  centuries  is  not  to  be 
galvanized  into  activity  and  raised  at  once  in  the  moral  scale  merely 
because  the  Shah  has  at  last  recognized  the  uses  of  roads  and 
railroads,  or  has  granted  some  queer  concession  to  a  sanguine 
speculator.  Admitting  that  despotic  power  is  now  subject  to  a 
few  checks,  and  that  some  material  reforms  have  been  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  banlfs,  gas,  the  electric  telegraph,  a  newspaper  or 
two,  and  an  improved  currency,  the  author  seems  to  admit  that 
these  things  do  not  "  constitute  a  State,"  and  so  intelligent  an 
observer  might  have  laid  more  stress  than  is  laid  at  p.  486, 
vol.  ii.,  on  the  one  reform  which  ought  to  precede  all  others. 
This  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  and 
collecting  the  revenue.  A  century's  experience  in  India,  with 
all  its  diflerent  systems,  has  proved,  to  mathematical  certainty, 
that  until  this  is  effected  you  can  expect  no  other  improvement 
anywhere.  The  agriculturist  must  know  for  certain  what  he  is 
to  pay,  and  how  and  when.  He  must  be  protected  from  the 
merciless  exactions  of  one  harpy  after  another.  He  must  have 
aecurity  of  tenure,  and  certainty  of  the  same  assessment  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  The  system  of  farming  out  the  land 
revenue  to  contractors,  favourites,  and  the  highest  bidder,  for  a 
year  or  so,  combines  the  maximum  of  misery  and  oppression 
to  the  subject  and  the  minimum  of  profit  to  the  Crown.  In 
another  chapter  Mr.  Curzon  talks  about  the  necessity  of  a 
new  moral  "  twist "  in  the  Persian  character.  If  he  will  con- 
sult the  experts  of  the  India  Council  by  whom  he  is  now 
surrounded  he  will  find  that  the  introduction  of  the  Settle- 
ment Office,  with  some  record  of  rights  and  responsibilities, 
or  a  Summary  Settlement  for  a  fixed  period,  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  improvement  whatever.  Roads  may  come 
next,  and  then  education  ;  but  a  land  bund-o-hust,  to  use  the 
Persian  phrase  which  has  taken  root  in  India,  must  be  eifected 
before  any  new  institution  can  have  any  chance  of  survival 
and  any  inveterate  abuse  can  be  stamped  out.  We  have  no 
space  left  for  other  projects  of  military  or  social  reform.  A 
railway  to  Seistan,  whether  for  trade  or  strategy,  seems  some- 
what visionary  ;  and  again  we  say,  if  Mr.  Curzon  will  look 
over  the  India  Office  Records  of  1870-71,  he  will  easily  com- 
prehend what  seems  to  puzzle  him,  in  the  selection  of  Sir  Richard 
Pollock  to  be  a  member  of  the  Seistan  Commission.  Lord  Mayo 
thought  it  indispensable  that  India  should  be  represented  by  an 
officer  well  versed  in  Afghan  and  frontier  politics,  and  no  one  could 
be  found  with  a  better  claim  than  the  then  Commissioner  of  Pesh- 
awur.  With  this  we  commend  these  two  volumes  to  the  theorist, 
the  politician,  and  the  Dryasdusts  of  archaeology.  To  paraphrase 
Pope's  lines,  Mr.  Curzon  has  not  defaced  the  names  of  older 
writers  to  fix  his  own  laboriously  in  their  place.  He  will  not 
consequently  have  soon  to  resign  his  own  position,  and  for  some 
time  to  come  his  book  will  rank  as  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  records  of  an  interesting  and  dilapidated  kingdom. 


NOVELS. 

THE  author  of  Betsy  (London :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.), 
who  discreetly  hides  her  identity  behind  the  initial  V,  has 
had  the  temerity  to  imitate  Mr.  Henry  James.  The  boldness  is 
the  more  reprehensible  because  Mr.  James's  charm  proceeds  from 
certain  subtleties  of  style  and  presentment  of  which  V  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  insensible.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  coarsest, 
and,  as  the  matter  is  naught,  the  novel  has  small  excuse  for 
existence.  Betsy  would  have  been  own  sister  to  Daisy  Miller 
had  her  character  been  efficiently  realized.  But  though  V,  after 
the  American  custom,  dispenses  with  a  plot,  she  knows  not  how 
to  portray  character,  so  that  her  heroine  is  but  a  phonograph 


fitted  with  vulgarisms.  The  trick  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
novels.  Beneath  an  uncouth  front  and  the  liberal  use  of  the 
vilest  slang  Betsy  Yarborough  cherishes  a  good  heart.  She 
leaves  her  native  "  Chichorgo  "  to  "  do  "  Europe,  but  snatches  an 
hour  from  the  turmoil  of  London  and  the  gaiety  of  Ascot  wherein 
to  play  the  good  fairy  to  Evelyn  Vernon,  the  dutiful  daughter 
of  a  British  baronet.  Now,  Evelyn  would  have  married  a  prig, 
Harry  Gordon  by  name,  who  had  yearnings  for  reform  and  a 
Radical  seat.  But  her  father  objected  to  the  match,  not,  as  he 
might  well  have  done,  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  the  gentle- 
man's sentiments  and  his  intolerable  habit  of  platitude,  but  merely 
to  carry  the  story  to  its  appointed  end  and  to  give  Betsy  her 
chance.  The  patient  daughter  resigns  her  Radical  without  a 
murmur  ;  while  he  turns  misogynist,  and  devotes  himself  more 
fiercely  than  ever  to  politics.  Though  his  moral  tone  is  not  one 
whit  lowered,  pessimism  destroys  his  manners;  and  when  he 
meets  the  lady,  who  jilted  him  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  afironts 
her  with  hard  words,  and  h"  ^-o-;' '  rover  have  read  the  writing 
on  her  generous  heart  had  not  Betsy  Yarborough  opened  his 
eyes.  Such  is  the  substance  of  this  thrice-told  tale,  which  is 
not  separated  from  other  versions  of  the  same  legend  by  any 
intelligence  of  treatment  or  felicity  of  phrase.  The  subsidiary 
characters,  who  are  said  to  talk  brilliantly,  but  never  do,  are  only 
sawdust,  and  one.  Lady  Blanche  Damer,  purveys  cheap  epigrams, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wilde.  And  this,  indeed,  is  Vs  most 
heinous  sin.  To  fail  in  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Henry  James  is 
superfluous,  but  pardonable ;  but  why  steal  from  the  author  of 
Dorian  Gray  ? 

His  Great  Self,  by  Marion  Harland  (London  :  Frederick  Wame 
&  Co.),  deserves  peculiar  applause,  for  it  is  a  story  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  yet  it  is  not  destroyed  by  local  colour.  The 
author  has  sufficiently  mastered  her  period,  and  appears  to  have 
caught  the  atmosphere  of  Virginia,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  ro- 
mance. But  she  does  not  weary  you  with  catalogues  of  furniture 
or  the  inventories  of  wardrobes.  Her  characters  are  always  well  in 
hand,  and  emerge  triumphant  from  the  mise-en-scene.  Miss  Har- 
land, in  fact,  has  drawn  her  personages  with  the  conviction  bred  of 
knowledge,  and  from  Colonel  William  Bird,  Master  of  "Westover, 
to  Caliban,  the  slave-boy,  all  are  presented  with  truthfulness  and 
fidelity.  Though  the  issue  is  tragic,  the  story  is  not  lacking  ia 
humour,  nor  is  it  ill  written,  and  the  style  rises  highest  when  the 
greatest  demand  is  made  upon  it.  Strangely  enough,  its  motive 
is  much  the  same  as  Betsys,  yet  how  different  the  treatment ! 
Evelyn  Bird,  daughter  of  the  Master  of  Westover,  is  in  love  with 
Lord  Peterborough ;  but  the  rigid  Protestantism  of  her  father 
renders  his  daughter's  marriage  with  a  Catholic  hateful  to  him. 
The  young  Englishman  journeys  to  America  to  contrive  an 
elopement.  But  Colonel  Bird  outwits  him,  and  the  suitor  ia 
kidnapped  on  board  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  himself  and  his 
betrothed  to  England.  The  simple  plot  is  excellently  handled, 
and  the  author  has  managed  to  give  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
life  and  pursuits  of  a  community  of  aristocratic  Virginians.  Not 
a  few  of  the  lesser  characters,  such  as  Fontaine,  the  Huguenot 
clergyman,  are  admirably  touched  in,  and  its  several  solid  quali- 
ties give  Miss  Harland's  story  a  place  apart  from  the  numberless 
machines  of  tedium  which  nowadays  are  labelled  novels. 


EDINBURGH  SKETCHES  AND  MEMORIES.* 

OF  the  making  of  books  on  Edinburgh  there  has  of  late  been 
no  end,  but  among  the  host  it  will  not  be  easy  to  rank 
any  one  of  greater  interest  or  of  more  lasting  importance  than 
this  volume  of  sketches  and  memories  by  Professor  Masson, 
written  by  him  for  the  pages  of  the  Scotsman  and  other  periodicals, 
and  now  published  in  a  collected  series.  The  first  three  papers 
deal  with  "  Queen  Mary's  Edinburgh,"  and  give  an  interesting 
description  of  the  town  as  it  then  stood,  both  with  regard  to  its 
buildings  and  geographical  boundaries,  and  also  its  population. 

"The  situation  of  this  city  is  pleasant,"  even  the  stranger 
must  admit,  but  Professor  Masson  cannot  refrain  from  attempting 
yet  once  again  to  describe  this  "  romantic  town,  this  g^ay  metro- 
polis of  the  north."  And  he  has  not  failed  in  his  endeavour. 
No  citizen  of  Edinburgh  can  ever  weary  of  hearing  its  praises 
written  or  sung.  Professor  Masson  bids  us  "  to  remember  that 
this  is  the  city  of  ancient  Scottish  royalty ;  that  there  is  not  a 
close  or  alley  in  the  old  town,  and  hardly  a  street  in  the  new,  that 
has  not  memories  of  the  great  or  the  quaint  attached  to  it ;  that 
the  many  generations  of  old  Scottish  life  that  have  passed  through 
it  have  left  every  stone  of  it,  as  it  were,  rich  with  legend."  And 
if  the  sceptical  Southron  likes  to  have  his  faith  tried,  he  can  read 

*  Edinbvrgh  Sketches  and  Memories.  By  David  Masson,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
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I  passages  telling  of  how,  when  the  sun  shines,  "  the  sky  is  blue  as 

j  sapphire  overhead  ;  the  waters  of  the  Forth  are  clear  to  the  broad 

^  sea ;  the  hills  and  the  fields  of  Fife  are  distinctly  visible  from 

I  every  northern  street  and  window ;  still  more  distant  peaks  are 

I  discernible  on  either  horizon;  and,  as  day  goes  down,  the  gables 

*  and  pinnacles  of  the  old  houses  blaze  and  glance  with  the  radiance 
I  of  the  sunset."  He  will  be  more  inclined  to  feel  his  feet  planted 
^  on  the  eternal  verities  when  he  reads  the  description  of  the 

easterly  haars,  or  sea  fogs,  in  one  of  which  it  was  the  fate  of 
t  Queen  Mary  to  land,  a  mist  that  was  to  cover  the  land  with  dark- 
ness for  five  days,  but  which  was  not  dark  enough  to  prophesy 
[   the  realities  of  that  unhappy  life  and  reign. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  never  heard  of  Edinburgh 
[  University,  but  the  story  of  its  foundation,  its  system  of  teaching, 
and  of  its  first  Regent,  the  Eev.  Eobert  Rollock,  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all,  even  to  those  who  know  well  by  sight  the  picture 
of  "  this   round-headed,  reddish-haired   man   of  Stirlingshire 
birth,  but  of  St.  Andrews  training,"  which  hangs  in  the  Senate 
'  Hall  of  Edinburgh  University.   Professor  Masson  has  told  clearly 
and  well  the  story  of  this  life  and  its  work.    "  King  James's 
.  Farewell  to  Holyrood  "  gives  a  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of 
the  wonderful  ride  and  arrival  of  Sir  Eobert  Gary  with  the 
news  of  Elizabeth's  death,  and  of  the  slower  progress  of  Sir 
Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset,  envoys  from  the  English 
Privy  Council,  bearing  the  Proclamation  made  in  Westminster  of 
James  as  King  of  England,  and  themselves  prepared  to  bring  him 
back  and  bestow  on  England  all  the  blessings  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.    King  James  promised  a  visit  to  Scotland  every  three 
'  years,  but  once  only,  and  that  fourteen  years  after  his  accession 
^  to  the  English  throne,  did  he  permit  the  light  of  his  anointed 
i  face  to  shine  upon  his  Northern  capital. 

Space  forbids  our  noticing  all  the  interesting  topics  touched  on 
;  in  these  papers ;  but  of  great  importance  amongst  them  is  one 
:  entitled  "  Edinburgh  through  the  Dundas  Despotism."    If  any 
one  wishes  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the  obstinate 
Eadicalism  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  let  him  read  what  is 
here  set  down,  and  he  will  learn  once  again  the  time-honoured 
truth  that  it  is  human  to  revolt  from  a  despotism,  however  bene- 
volent and  successful  it  may  be  in  its  operation.    What  the 
Whigs  of  that  date  would  think  of  the  party  on  whom  their 
I  mantle  has  now  fallen  is  another  matter ;  but  we  believe  we  are 
t  not  wrong  in  making  two  assertions.    They  would  have  scorned 

•  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  a  leader,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  democracy,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  that  true  ideal  of  liberty  for 
which  they  contended,  and  bent  only  on  shouting  that  the  leader 
is  of  their  choice,  and  not  appointed  by  those  who  have  the  rule 
over  them.  And,  further,  we  believe  that  they  would  be  content, 
were  they  alive  now,  to  return  to  that  "  despotism  "  when  Scot- 
land "  was  a  country  without  political  life,  without  public  meet- 

I  ings,  without  newspapers,  without  a  hustings,"  rather  than  have 
that  political  life  represented  by  all  that  is  most  abhorrent  to  the 
ideas  of  true  liberty,  to  life,  and  conscience ;  rather  than  see  on 
their  hustings,  and  occupying  their  chief  seats,  men  who  are 

♦renegades  from  their  Whig  faith,  and  whose  political  creed  is 

■  reduced  to  a  brutish  utterance  of  party  shibboleths. 

f  At  the  close  of  this  paper  Professor  Masson  tells  the  story,  from 
j  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  how  after  a  political  debate  Scott  and 

Jeffrey,  and  another  friend  walked  home  across  the  Mound.  Sir 
'Walter's  companions  complimented  him  on  his  recent  exhibition 
^'of  rhetorical  power  ;  but  it  had  been  no  mere  effort  of  oratory  to 
'  him,  "No,  no — 'tis  no  laughing  matter;  little  by  little,  what- 
'  ever  your  wishes  may  be,  you  will  destroy   and  undermine, 

until  nothing  of  what  makes  Scotland  Scotland  shall  remain." 

And,  so  saying,  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his  agitation. 

'Edinburgh  [says  Professor  Masson]  in  i8o6  is  painted  for 
us  in  that  incident.  Of  the  two  men  seen  standing  together  on 
the  Mound,  under  the  tall  clump  of  old  houses  which  still  on 

^  that  spot  arrests  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  the  stalwart  fair-haired 
one,  leaning  his  head  on  the  wall  to  conceal  his  tears,  is  the 
genius  of  the  Scottish  past,  while  his  less  moved  companion, 
of  smaller  stature,  with  dark  keen  features  and  piercing  hazel 

I     eyes,  is  the  confident  spirit  of  the  Scottish  future.' 

■  Place  those  two  men  on  the  Mound,  in  this  the  year  1892. 
"Would  not  Scott  feel  that  his  had  been  the  true  prophecy,  would 
not  Jeffrey  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  bright  political  future, 

*with  its  confident  hopes,  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  all  the 
'  I  best  Whig  traditions  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust.P 
y  "  People  should  be  taught,"  says  Carlyle,  "  that  liberty  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  aimed  at,"  and  Jeffrey,  could  he  have  seen 
^  where  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  "  Dundas  despotism," 
i  md  its  hated  connexion  with  Toryism,  would  place  his  country, 
I  naking  of  it,  for  the  time  being,  a  nation  of  fetich- worshippers, 
[  night,  perchance,  have  felt  in  a  less  "  confident  spirit." 

There  is  some  consolation  in  the  hope  that  the  pendulum  has 
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swung  far  and  for  long,  and  that  when  it  swings  back  the  change- 
will  be  of  like  duration  and  stability.  Political  prophets  think 
they  see  faint  signs  of  such  a  change,  and  for  these  soothsayers,, 
who  labour  in  this  arid  desert,  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  known 
as  "  Scotch  members,"  or  Gladstonian  carpet-baggers,  it  is  well 
to  cherish  this  hopeful  creed. 

The  essays  dealing  with  the  literary  characters  of  Edinburgh- 
are  not  less  interesting  than  those  which  set  forth  its  political' 
history.  Perchance  some  may  think  "  Carlyle's  Edinburgh  Life  " 
somewhat  long,  considering  how  much  he  has  been  with  us  of 
late.  If,  however,  the  curious  wish  to  study  the  weaknesses  of 
great  minds,  and  to  discover  why  Carlyle  wrote  slightingly  of 
Sir  Walter,  they  may  find  it  in  the  account  given  here  of  Goethe's 
well-meant  eflx)rts  to  bring  the  two  together.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  why  all  sense  of  humour  deserted  Professor  Masson 
when  he  offers  an  explanation  and  elucidation  of  Scott's  de- 
lightful exclamation  that  "  He  was  not  fit  to  tie  Shakspeare's 
brogues."  Sir  Walter  doubtless  meant  a  delicate  compliment  in 
furnishing  Sbakspeare  with  this  form  of  Celtic  foot-gear,  and  it  is 
unkind  to  seriously  point  out  that  Shakspeare  did  not  wear  them, 
and,  as  brogues  are  not  adapted  for  "  muddy  roads,"  it  is  irrelevant 
to  point  out  that  English  roads  are  muddy. 

Very  delightful  is  the  account  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Wardlaw, 
and  of  Baroness  Nairne.  Their  histories  prove  that  women  are 
capable  of  keeping  a  secret,  and  their  shamefaced  silence  with 
regard  to  their  literary  work  is  an  interesting  revelation  of  the 
attitude  taken  by  "ungenerous  mankind  of  the  last  century" 
towards  female  literary  genius.  It  matters  not  now,  "  their 
works  "  have  sunk  into  the  life  of  their  nation,  and  their  name 
is  an  undying  one  wherever  the  Scottish  people  speak  of  "  The 
Laird  of  Cockpen"  and  "Caller  Herrin."  If  we  regret,  with 
Professor  Masson,  that  Sir  Walter  had  not  the  joy  of  recognizing 
in  Lady  Nairne  the  author  of  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  we  can 
rejoice  that  her  Jacobite  spirit  was  spared  the  insult  of  hearing 
that  Scotland  was  "  the  land  o'  the  leal  Gladstonian."  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  introduce  Eobert  Elsmere  and  David  Grieve- 
to  the  caustic  old  Scottish  lady  who,  dealing  with  one  such  young 
gentleman,  remarked,  "  Ye  speak,  sir,  as  if  the  Bible  had  just 
come  oot." 

Types  such  as  are  preserved  in  these  "  Sketches  "  are  getting 
all  too  rare,  and  we  are  grateful  to  those  who  gather  these 
"  Memories  "  together  and  give  them  in  so  delightful  a  form  to 
the  reader. 


BOOKS  OS  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE. 

"TX /I  ESSES.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  were  well  inspired  in  making 
the  Poems  of  Marvell  (The  Poems  and  Satires  of 
Andrew  Marvell.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken)  the  second 
item  in  their  Muses'  Library.  There  have,  we  believe,  been 
some  reprints  of  American  editions  of  Marvell  in  England" 
during  the  present  generation ;  but  the  chief  English  issue  for 
many  years  has  been  Dr.  Grosart's  privately  printed  one  in  four 
volumes,  -which  is  not  readily  accessible,  and  in  which  the  mainly 
uninteresting  prose  works  accompany  the  poems.  We  could, 
indeed,  wish  that  in  this  reprint,  which,  for  elegance  of  appearance 
and  care  of  editing  as  regards  the  text  and  a  certain  kind  of  anno- 
tation, leaves  nothing  to  desire,  had  confined  itself  to  Marvell's 
non-political  Poemx.  For  his  Satires,  which  fill  the  second  volume 
in  conjunction  with  some  similar  things  pretty  certainly  not  his, 
are  not  seldom  dull,  and  are  constantly  dirty,  with  a  dirt  hardly 
elsewhere  to  be  equalled.  Mr.  Aitken,  who  from  one  or  two  of 
his  own  notes  appears  to  be  a  man  of  strong  stomach,  seems  to 
miss  the  objection  to  this  filth  altogether.  "  They  were  not  at 
all  respectable  people  whom  Marvell  attacked,"  says  he  in  effect. 
"  Even  Anne  Hyde  may  have  been  not  much  better  than  she 
should  be.  Charles  II.  was  not  a  good  man  or  king,"  and  so  forth ; 
these  phrases,  be  it  understood,  being  our  summaries,  not  Mr. 
Aitken's  own  words.  Nobody  need  traverse  this  counter-accusa- 
tion, though  we  at  least  are  sorry  to  find  an  Englishman  of  to-day 
listening  to  the  scoundrels  whom  Grammont  presents  to  us,  ready 
to  swear  away  Anne's  character  while  they  thought  it  would 
please  their  master  and  no  longer.  The  question  is  not  whether 
Charles's  actions  were  wrong  and  his  Court  immoral,  but 
whether  Marvell's  rebukes  are  not  rather  fouler  than  the  things 
he  rebukes.  We  think  they  are.  The  non-political  lines  oa 
Flecnoe  contain  passages  which  incline  one  to  ask  for  a  basin  or 
a  glass  of  brandy  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  poem  which 
contains  the  best  passages  of  all,  the  "Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter." 

Far  different  is  the  stuff' on  -which  Marvell's  fame  as  a  poet  really 
rests,  the  amatory  and  descriptive  verses  which  were  composed, 
almost  without  exception,  before  the  Restoration.   It  is  true  that 
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he  is  a  writer  who  is  rarely  at  his  best  for  long.  Had  he  been 
able  to  keep  at  the  level  of  the  four  magnificent  lines 

My  love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 
As  'tis,  for  object,  strange  and  high, 
It  was  begotten  by  Despair 
Upon  Impossibility, 

lie  would  have  ranked  with  any  lyric  poet  of  the  century.  But 
there  is  hardly  another  stanza  in  this  particular  poem  which  ia 
.'good  for  anything  at  all.  "  The  Bermudas  "  is  but  a  fragment  for 
all  its  beauty.  The  exquisite  "  Coronet,"  though  complete,  is 
short,  and  has  no  fellow.  The  well-known  Nymph  complaining 
for  the  death  of  her  fawn  is  excessively  pretty  ;  but  its  prettiness 
is  a  little,  a  very  little,  namby-pamby.  "  The  Garden,"  like  the 
Coronet  "  and  "  The  Bermudas,"  has,  indeed,  no  flaws ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  praise  the  "  Horatian  Ode  "  (as  to  the  Marvel- 
lian  authorship  of  which  Mr.  Aitken,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  no 
doubts)  too  highly,  albeit  its  finest  lines  are  certainly  those  de- 
voted to  the  hero's  victim,  not  to  the  hero  himself.  But  Mar- 
veil's  poetical  baggage,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  large,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  it  is  of  really  fine  quality.  That  part,  however, 
as  so  fine,  and  part,  again,  of  that  part  ia  so  individual,  that  he 
must  always  be  saved  by  it.  The  splendid  stanza  above  quoted 
might,  indeed,  have  been  written  by  Donne,  and  by  more  followers 
■of  Donne  than  one.  "  The  Coronet  "  looks  as  if  it  had  strayed 
from  Vaughan,  or  as  if  some  unwonted  rapture  had  swept  Herbert 
■above  his  usual  level.  But  in  two  different  and  strangely  con- 
trasted ways  the  "  Horatian  Ode  "  and  the  group  containing  "  The 
Bermudas,"  "  The  Nymph  and  the  Fawn,"  "  The  Garden,"  and  parts 
of  "  Appleton  House,"  show  an  individual  as  well  as  a  poetical 
f)oet.  Not  only  could  no  cavalier  have  bettered  the  passage  on 
the  King's  martyrdom,  but  no  cavalier  then  living  could  have 
^iven  just  the  marmorean  touch  of 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed. 

I^or  was  there  (though  there  had  been)  any  one  who  would  have 
written  the 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night 

■of  "The  Bermudas,"  which  may  be  compared  with  the  less  happy 
form  in  "  The  Garden  " — 

Annihilating  all  that's  made. 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

These  and  other  things  are  never  to  be  undervalued  or  for- 
.gotten.  Therefore  we  welcome  this  edition,  though,  as  in  his 
Arbuthnot  and  elsewhere  in  Mr.  Aitken's  work,  we  miss  the  mot 
juste  of  criticism  which  an  editor  should  know  how  to  give. 

If  we  had  any  cause  of  anger  with  Mr.  Furness,  who  has  now 
added  The  Tempest  (London  and  Philadelphia:  Lippincott)  as 
the  ninth  volume  to  that  remarkable  monument  of  industry,  his 
variorum  Shakspeare,  the  following  lines  should  mend  all  broken 
squares  between  us. 

'Lastly  [says  Mr.  Furness],  is  there  any  really  valuable 
end  to  be  gained  by  an  investigation,  such  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  pages,  into  the  years  when  Shakspeare  wrote 
this  play  ?  Is  there  any  possible  intellectual  gain  in  the 
(knowledge  of  its  exact  date  ?  Do  we  thrill  with  pleasure  in 
<;ontemplating  the  year  i6io  as  that  wherein  The  Tempest 
was  written  ?  Do  Ariel's  songs  sound  the  sweeter  for  it  ? 
Are  we  to  be  thankful  to  Shakspeare  for  having  written  his 
plays  in  certain  years,  or  are  we  to  be  thankful  for  the  plays 
themselves  ? ' 

These  are  most  comfortable  words,  and  for  them  we  shall  entirely 
forgive  Mr.  Furness  the  only  crime — and  that  is  hardly  a  crime 
— which  we  have  noticed  in  him,  the  expense  of  a  great  deal 
■of  superfluous  indignation  on  Dryden's  and  Davenant's  version  of 
The  Tempest.  Not,  we  suppose,  that  anybody  is  likely  to  regard 
■that  version  as  anything  but  a  travesty,  and  a  very  ugly  travesty, 
■of  a  great  and  charming  original.  But  then  it  was  quite  certain, 
and  Mr.  Furness  admits  as  much,  that  any  such  version  produced 
in  full  Restoration  would  be  this.  Why  then  abuse  it,  and  waste 
scores  of  precious  pages  in  printing  it,  and  gratuitously  assume 
that  Dryden  and  not  Davenant  is  the  guilty  party ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  why  fetch  in  a  Captain  Upton  to  abuse  Dryden  for  false  sea 
terms  which  are  demonstrably  printers'  errors  ?  And  why  lift  up 
the  hoof  and  the  howl  over  the  fact,  alleged  by  a  German,  that  the 
iadditions  to  the  story  are  taken  from  Calderon  ?  Suppose  they 
-are;  did  a  certain  W.S.  himself  never  take  his  goods  where  he  found 
them  ?  Mr.  Furness  might  very  well  have  spent  a  page  or  two 
•on  showing  the  woeful  change  of  taste  which  a  single  generation 
saw,  but  he  need  not  have  made  such  a  fuss  about  it,  and,  above 
all,  he  should  have  been  more  accurate  in  his  indictment.  Elsewhere 
•we  have  as  usual  little  but  praise  for  him.  As  examples  of  careful 
and  judicious  annotation,  the  three  long  notes  on  "  scamels  "  and 
rack  "  and  "  euens  "  may  be  cited,  all  the  more  so  that  the 


variorum  collections  here  show  that  curious  beast  the  commentator 
at  his  tricks  in  divers,  but  by  no  means  equally  disgusting,  ways. 
On  "scamels  "  he  had  a  right  to  be  exercised,  though  Mr.  Furness, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  is  in  his  heart  of  hearts  absolutely  indifi'erent 
to  the  morphology  of  scamels.  It  is,  we  believe,  now  said  that 
they  are  Norfolk  for  young  godwits.  For  ourselve?,  we  believe  that 
in  the  great  Shakspearian  menagerie  they  occupy  the  next  cageito 
the  pajocks  and  one  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  handsaws  ; 
that  they  take  exercise  daily  on  a  table  of  green  fields,  and 
refresh  themselves  with  esil.  On  "  rack,"  of  course,  the  com- 
mentator has  made  a  gratuitous  fool  of  himself,  and  Mr.  Furness 
chronicles  and  calendars  his  folly  with  a  grave  and  chaste  im- 
partiality. But  on  "  euens"  commentating  was  justified  of  its 
children,  for  the  discovery  that  the  so-called  First  Folio  is  a  by  no 
means  one  and  indivisible  thing,  but  varies  from  itself,  was  not 
trivial  and  was  due  to  this.  Of  such  things  is  this  large  and 
good  book  full. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  new  Cambridge  Shakspeare  (Macmillan) 
contains  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Cariolmus,  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  is  worthy  of  the 
editor. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn,  as  the  Shakspearian  reviewer  must 
often  do,  from  the  strenuous  and  intelligent  compiling  of  Mr, 
Furness,  and  the  editorial  scholarship  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  to 
the  elect  Clelia,  who,  in  Great  Pan  Lives  (London :  Luzac), 
returns  to  the  argument  of  God  in  Shakspeare,  and  continues  it 
by  printing  certain  of  the  sonnets,  and  facing  them  with  prose 
paraphrases.    Thus,  Shakspeare  having  written — 

Mine  eye  hath  played  the  painter,  and  hath  stelled 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  Body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 

Clelia  obliges  with  the  following  face-to-face  exegesis  : — 

(1)  My  perception  hath  drawn 

(2)  Beauty's  form  upon  my  heart. 

(3)  Its  frame  am  I ; 

(4)  And  its  eflfect,  its  projection  by  art  is  true  to  beauty. 
Again,  Shaxper : — 

"  I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse." 

Clelia  :— 

"  I  grant  that  my  pen  has  no  exclusive  right  in  beauty." 
Shaxper : — 

"  They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none." 
Clelia  :— 

"  If  genius  inspired  by  beauty  is  capacious  of  ill, 
yet  will  do  no  iU." 

And  so  on. 

We  prefer  Shaxper. 

The  madness  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Pott  in  Francis  Bacon  and 
his  Secret  Society  (London :  Sampson  Low)  is  more  methodical 
and  laborious  than  Clelia's.  Those  who  remember  Mrs.  Pott's 
prselections  on  the  Fromus,  the  care  with  which  she  produced 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  "Is  it  possible?"  occurs  in  Shakspeare 
(which,  as  it  was  profanely  pointed  out  at  the  time,  shows  that 
George  of  Denmark  wrote  the  plays),  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  will 
be  prepared  to  find  her  equally  grave,  equally  laborious,  equally 
futile  here.  Watermarks  are  at  present  her  chief,  but  not  her 
only,  game,  and  in  a  merry  hunt  she  demonstrates  that  a  "  secret 
society,"  with  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon  at  the  head,  wrote, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  all  the  great  books  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  if  they  have  not  been  writing  all  the  great  books  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  For,  says  Mrs.  Pott,  look  at  the 
first  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  and  you  will  find  a  "bar"  in 
the  paper,  with  marks  which  can  be  got,  if  you  make  believe  a 
great  deal  and  take  trouble  enough,  first  into  R.C.  (Rosy  Cross,  of 
course),  and  then  into  Anthony.  (By  the  way,  St.  Anthony  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  Pig,  and  what  is  Pig  but  Bacon  ? 
There's  pansies  for  Mrs.  Pott !)  Also  she  is  greatly  exercised 
over  the  pots  which  are  so  well  known  in  paper-marks.  "The 
pots  have  no  bars,"  says  she.  Why,  of  course  not.  Limitless, 
unbarred,  is  the  ingenuity  of  all  pots,  and  of  this  Mrs.  Pott  in 
particular.  Yet,  baply,  it  may  make  a  man  "sick  and  almost 
sad  "  to  see  so  much  patient  and  evidently  well-meaning  labour 
spent  on  such  utter  folly  as  this.  Mrs.  Pott  has  laboriously  read 
a  great  many  Elizabethan  writers,  and  seems  to  think  highly  of 
them.  But  she  has  read  them  not  for  their  poetry,  not  for  their 
wisdom,  not  for  their  display  of  life  and  thought,  but  as  mere 
brute  materials  for  the  construction  and  buttressing  of  an  im- 
possible hypothesis  which,  if  its  truth  were  as  certain  as  its  false- 
hood is,  would  not  add  one  jot  to  their  interest  or  their  value, 
and  which  outrages  probability,  common-sense,  evidence  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  for  no  demonstrable  or  conceivable  return. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  the  amiable  mind  to  turn  once  more  from  this 
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folly  to  the  first  volume  of  a  new  Elizabethan  Library  (Elliot 
Stock).    This  Library  is  generally  edited  by  Dr.  Grosart,  and  the 

■  particular  volume,  A  Cabinet  of  Gems,  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
'  appears  under  the  care  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald.  Although 
'\  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize  Sidney,  it  may  be 
*  doubted  whether  anything  of  his,  save  the  sonnets  vfhich  Lamb 
i  quoted  and  the  Defence  of  Poetry  which  has  recently  been  made 
,  a  school  book,  is  well  known  to  the  general.     Dr.  MacDonald 

has  designedly  drawn  on  the  Arcadia  most  of  all ;  and  though  his 
i  excerpts  are  perhaps  at  times  a  thought  too  scrappy,  we  welcome 

■  them  very  gladly.  The  book  is  a  very  pretty  little  one,  quite 
pocketable,  indulged  with  old-faced  type  and  pleasant  paper,  and 
clad  in  sober  green  powdered  with  gold  lilies.  Raleigh,  another 
good  subject,  is  promised  "to  follow,"  and  thereafter  many  other 

'  worthies. 

\   

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD.* 

MR.  WILLIAMS,  in  his  preface,  says  that  a  taste  for  mili- 
tary biography  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  time,  and  that 
■there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  adequate  reason  why  it  should  be 
iconfined  to  worthies  who  have  passed  away.    There  appear  to  us 
to  be  several  excellent  reasons  why  the  old  custom  by  which  men 
were  prevented  from  reading  their  own  lives  should  not  be 
departed  from.    The  most  important  one  is  perhaps  that  it  is  not 
3asy,  in  some  cases,  to  do  full  justice  to  one  man  who  is  alive 
,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  another  contemporary,  and  that, 
;herefore,  the  account  of  personal  details  of  events  had  better  be 
l^ieferred  until  the  actors  in  them  have  passed  away.    But,  inde- 
'  jendently  of  how  such  writing  may  affect  other  people,  we  can 
icarcely  imagine  that  a  biography  written  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
^lubject  can  be  satisfactory  even  to  him;  for  either  the  author 
i  Till  give  offence  by  saying  too  little,  or  disgust  by  an  excess  in 
".he  other  direction.    No  man  likes  to  be  paid  broad  compliments 
,  n  public,  and  warriors  who  are  usually  as  modest  as  they  are 
1  Drave  should  least  of  all  enjoy  it.    We  are  as  well  aware  as  is 
i  VLr.  Williams  that  a  certain  class  of  people  do  plume  themselves 
;  m  flattering  notices  in  papers  which  retail  accounts  of  "  inter- 
"■iews,"  or  of  the  social  life  of  celebrities,  and  that  many,  women 
specially,  read  such  stuff  largely  ;  but  none  the  less  are  we  dis- 
,  »osed  to  think  that  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman  teach  him  to 
I  bun  such  exhibitions  of  himself,  and  that  the  reticence  and 
'  eserve  about  their  personal  courage  which  is  held  good  form 
mongst  schoolboys  is   also  generally  observed  by  heroes  of 
lature  age.    Mr.  Williams,  however,  is  clearly  not  of  our  way  of 
;  hinking,  and  it  must  be  admitted  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
>  ions.    No  qualms  as  to  fulsome  compliments  vex  his  soul  for  a 
aoment;  he  lays  it  on  thick  all  round  with  a  broad  brush, 
larbot,  it  seems,  is  in  fact  scarcely  in  it  with  Sir  Evelyn.  He, 
j  fter  all,  was  only  a  soldier;  and,  although  his  adventures  are 
Fufficiently  extraordinary,  still  they  were  achieved  on  only  one 
'lament;   whereas  those  of  the  "living  Bayard"  were  accom- 
'lished  by  sea  also,  and  he  is  not  only  the  leading  soldier  of  his 
Jime,  but  is  also  almost  equally  unrivalled  in  the  hunting-field,  or 
^&  an  architect,  or  a  doctor,  or  in  any  other  role  he  chooses  to 
Wsume.    But  Mr.  Williams  has  somewhat  spoilt  the  effect  of  his 
■bture  by  the  quantity  of  more  or  less  irrelevant  detail  with 
IRfich  he  has  encumbered  it. 

P  Sir  Evelyn  has  so  highly  distinguished  himself  during  a  long 
Ifareer  of  active  service,  and  his  reputation  stands  so  deservedly 
i :  igh  with  the  public,  that  it  was  surely  scarcely  necessary  to 
'  uote  a  certificate  such  as  is  given  to  every  well-behaved  officer 
float,  at  the  close  of  a  commission,  from  the  captain  of  the  ship 
I  which  he  was  a  naval  cadet,  to  prove  that  while  on  board  he 
conducted  himself  with  diligence  and  sobriety."    Later  on,  too, 
is  gratifying,  but  scarcely  interesting  nowadays,  to  find  that 
he  also  aflbrds  satisfactory  proof  of  his  being  fourteen  years  of 
je,"  or  even  that  he  had  "  a  due  knowledge  of  steering  and 
lanaging  a  boat  under  oars  and  sails,  and  of  knotting  and  splic- 
ig."    The  really  valuable  testimony  which  is  subsequently  given 
ito  his  deeds  in  the  Black  Sea,  for  which  he  should  undoubtedly 
ave  received  that  Victoria  Cross  which  he  subsequently  obtained 
I  India,  is  marred  by  being  associated  with  trivialities  such  as 
lese. 

Sir  Evelyn's  greatest  chance  came  to  him  when  the  M  utiny 
■oke  out,  and  he  sailed  for  Bombay  and  reached  the  city,  "  primis 
I  Indis,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  just  before  Christmas  1857. 
I'l  India  during  the  next  three  years  Lieutenant  Wood  did  excel- 
I  nt  work,  and,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  those  critics  who 
i'Und  fault  with  his  appointment  to  superintend  the  Cavalry 
i,  anoeuvres  of  two  years  ago,  as  a  Cavalry  oflicer.    He  was  much 

I  ■  _  

I  •  The  Life  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Henry  Evelyn  IVood,  V.C., 
\  .C.B.,G.C.M.G.,^c.  By  Charles  Williams,  F.J.L  Loudon:  Sampson 
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employed  during  this  time  with  native  horse,  and  it  was  with 
them  that  he  gained  his  Victoria  Cross  at  Sindwaho ;  but  why 
should  Mr.  Williams  disparage  his  hero  and  his  sowars  by  the 
remark  that  "  even  in  his  own  regiment  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fully  qualified  and  trained  cavalry  officer  "  ? 

It  is,  however,  in  the  portion  where  the  Zulu  war  is  dealt  witb 
the  pages  before  us  will  cause  most  offence.  To  rake  up  the  con- 
troversies that  have  now  lain  slumbering  for  fourteen  years  is- 
very  far  from  our  intention,  but  when  one  man's  reputation  is 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  another's,  it  becomes  a  duty,  especially 
when  that  man  is  still  amongst  us,  to  show  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  shield.  The  services  which  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ren- 
dered in  South  Africa  were  admittedly  great,  and  received  ample 
recognition,  both  at  the  time  and  since.  He  undoubtedly  showed 
himself  a  dashing,  energetic  officer,  and  a  good  leader  of  men.  It 
is  easy  to  give  him  all  possible  credit,  however,  and  yet  do  no  in- 
justice to  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  and  moreover  it  may  be  retorted  by 
the  friends  of  the  latter  that,  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion 
of  Zululand  he  did  not  escape  disaster,  it  was  rather  by  good  luck 
than  good  guidance  that  his  lieutenant  evaded  a  precisely  similar- 
fate.  Zululand  and  the  Zulus  were  little  understood  when  our 
force  first  crossed  the  frontier.  In  the  previous  campaign  but 
little  fighting  power  had  been  shown  by  the  natives,  and  it  was 
erroneously  imagined  that  all  South  African  tribes  were  alike; 
The  mistake  was  due,  at  least,  as  much  to  the  Avant  of  a  proper 
Intelligence  Department  at  the  War  Office  as  to  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  our  leader.  We  were  rudely  awakened  to  the  true 
state  of  things  at  Isandhlwana ;  but  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  not  himself  present  at  that  fight,  and  that 
the  orders  which  he  had  issued  when  he  left  the  camp  were  not 
obeyed  as  they  should  have  been.  On  the  other  hand.  Wood' 
was  present  at,  and  was  fully  responsible  for,  the  action  at  the 
Inhlobana  Mountain,  in  which  we  lost  twelve  oflicers  and  eighty 
men  killed  of  the  British  force  alone,  and  that,  too,  with  no- 
object  gained.  Fortunately  for  Wood's  reputation,  he  was  at- 
tacked the  very  next  day,  succeeded  in  beating  oft'  the  Zulu  army^ 
and  Inhlobana  was  retrieved  by  and  forgotten  in  Kambula.  Lord' 
Chelmsford  lost  his  first  fight  too,  and  also  made  good  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  end  at  Ulundi.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  would  deny- 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  any  credit  even  for  that  battle.  He  says,, 
"  Now  this  is  very  nice  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  for  it  is  evident  from 
the  official  report  that  it  was  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  column  whicb 
really  won  the  victory  of  Ulundi."  He  goes  on  to  prove  this  by 
saying  that  Duller,  who  scouted  the  previous  day,  began  the- 
battle,  completed  the  rout,  and  burnt  the  kraals.  Moreover,  he 
contends,  the  1 3th  Regiment  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The 
answer  to  which  is  that  Buller  is  not  Wood,  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  he  was  exercising  an  almost  inde- 
pendent command,  and  that  his  success  had  more  to  do  with 
Chelmsford's  than  Wood's  orders.  The  13th  Regiment  un- 
doubtedly formed  part  of  the  front  face  of  the  square  when  it 
crossed  the  White  Umvolosi,  but  where  all  did  gallantly,  it  is- 
a  nice  question  to  decide  how  much  of  the  Zulu  rush  any  in- 
dividual battalion  warded  off  when  they  enveloped  our  little 
band.  Praise  from  Lord  Wolseley,  no  doubt,  is  praise  indeed  - 
although  we  may  hazard  a  doubt  as  to  "every  shade  of  censure 
which  he  can  convey  to  his  friends  at  least ;  yet  the  taste  which 
can  quote  the  letter  from  him  on  p.  104  is  not  to  be  commended. 

We  hardly  think  Sir  Evelyn  will  feel  grateful  to  his- 
biographer  for  reviving  the  recollections  that  still  hang  round 
the  close  of  the  Boer  campaign.  There  is  absolutely  no- 
ground  for  the  assumption  made  by  Mr.  Williams  that  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  came  out  "  prepared  to  do  as  the  Government 
would."  Sir  Frederick  came  out  to  fight,  and  the  deep  chagrin 
which  he  and  all  our  troops  felt  at  the  sudden  collapse  of" 
hostilities  was  due  chiefly  to  the  suspicion  that  the  same  feeling 
which  had  egged  on  Colley  to  fight  at  Majuba  had  hurried  on  the- 
conclusion  of  peace.  Neither  is  anything  brought  forward  to- 
substantiate  the  misrepresentation  of  Sir  Evelyn's  views  which  is- 
mysteriously  hinted  at. 

With  what  is  said  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  book  as  to 
all  Sir  Evelyn  has  done  to  improve  our  drill  and  tactics  we 
cordially  agree ;  but,  except  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
there  seems  little  reason  for  appending  in  full  his  report  on  the- 
recent  manceuvres  in  Hampshire,  which  occupies  some  fifty 
pages,  and  is  already  familiar  to  all  it  is  ever  likely  to  concern. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  cannot, 
applaud  the  taste  which  is  exhibited  throughout  these  pages.^ 
"  Gush  "  is  what  we  especially  dislike,  and  it  is  peculiarly  out  of 
place  in  a  soldier's  biography.  Further — questions  with  regard  to- 
taste  may  be  open  to  opinion ;  but  in  writing  there  is  less  margirk 
to  be  allowed,  and  such  phrases  which  tell  us  that  "  Lord 
Wolseley  .  .  .  wrote  Major  Wood "  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
<'  warmed  up  a  little,"  or  that  "  all  that  -was  left  of  a  lo-ton  boat 
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was  some  shapeless  heavy  planks,"  &c.,  can  be  permitted  by 
neither  gods  nor  men,  And  there  are  some  errors  of  fact  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  ■which  also  must  be  noticed.  We  are 
told  on  p.  51  that  "Major  "SVood  became  a  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  by  seniority,  this  being  the  first  real  fruits  of  his  sums 
spent  in  purchasing  previous  steps."  Major  "Wood's  brevet  rank 
was  gained  by  virtue  of  the  service  he  had  seen,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  purchase.  In  spite  also  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  not  necessary  as  yet  to  speak  of  "the  United 
Kingdom,  including  Ireland "  "(p.  64).  Nor  is  it  fair  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  Fleming  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  large  vaccine  establishment 
which  has  done  such  good  work  at  Aldershot  was  started  by  him, 
and  that  the  larger  share  of  credit  in  that  matter  is  his,  and  not 
Sir  Evelyn's.  Without  being  hypercritical,  we  may,  perhaps,  also 
be  allowed  to  take  exception  to  the  following  sentence : — 

'  These  qualities  were  more  perceptible  to  Sawbones  Bey 
than  to  me,  and,  indeed,  the  operation  was  so  singular  and 
•curious  that  it  was  well  it  was  so  easy,  if,  indeed,  not  more  so 
was  the  operation  of  getting  a  nugger,  or  ordinary  sailing 
Nubian  craft  of  some  forty  tons,  through  the  huge  U-shaped 
notch  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  bab  or  gate,  and 
over  which  the  stream  was  running  fast  and  strong  the  day 
Lord  Wolseley  went  to  see  the  performance  of  the  sailor-men, 
assisted  by  crowds  of  Nubians,  sent  up  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Mudir  of  iEsneh,  and  by  a  number  of  natives  belonging  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cataract,  who  claim  a  traditional  right  to  get 
vessels  through  or  past  the  obstructions.' 

Sir  Evelyn  is  a  capable  man.  If,  however,  he  can  "  get  through 
or  past  the  obstructions  "  here,  he  will,  indeed,  be  worthy  of  all 
the  "  gush  "  with  which  the  cataracts  have  inspired  the  pen  of  his 
biographer. 


TWO  CARLYLE  BOOKS.* 

T  AST  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  seems  a  bold  name  to  give  to  a 
book  when  one  considers  how  unresting  Carlyle's  pen  was  and 
how  great  a  mass  of  his  letters  must  be  still  in  existence  destined 
to  reach  the  press  sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  the  volume  con- 
tains within  it  that  which  should  have  made  the  unnamed  editor 
pause  before  choosing  the  title.  The  first  of  the  three  parts  of 
■these  so-called  "  Last  Words  "  is  the  hitherto  unpublished  at- 
tempt at  a  novel  called  Wotton  Hewfred.  Now  we  know  that 
•Carlyle  tried  many  subjects  in  his  life,  and  on  finding  them  unfit 
threw  them  aside.  It  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  other 
•fragments  are  in  time  published  from  out  of  the  mass  of  his 
remaining  manuscript.  On  the  point  whether  Wotton  Iteinfred 
ought  ever  to  have  been  printed  at  all  there  may  possibly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Our  own  is  that  Carlyle's  executors — 
whose  consent  has,  we  take  it  for  granted,  been  secured — would 
have  consulted  his  wish  if  they  had  left  it  as  they  found  it,  and 
that  to  them  his  wish  ought  to  be  sacred.  The  book,  or  rather 
beginning  of  a  book,  was  written  in  1828,  when  the  author 
was  seeking  his  way,  and  was  dropped  when  his  critical  faculty 
clearly  told  him  that  it  did  not  lie  in  the  writing  of  novels.  At 
a  much  later  date  he  described  it  as  "  a  dreary  zero  "  which 
"went  wholly  to  the  fire."  This  then  was  his  belief  as  to  its  fate, 
and  his  executors  would  have  deserved  his  approval  if  they  had 
carried  out  what  was  manifestly  his  intention.  To  publish  it 
now  has  to  us  too  much  the  look  of  the  work  of  the  "  literary 
resurrection-man."  What  justification  those  who  are  responsible 
may  think  they  have  for  the  publication  we  are  not  told.  Indeed, 
the  volume  has  neither  note  nor  introduction.  It  does  not  so 
much  as  give  the  date  of  composition,  which  is,  however,  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Norton's  edition  of  the  Letters  for  1826  to  1832.  If 
it  is  any  excuse  for  what  is,  in  the  opinion  we  take  it  of  most 
people,  an  error  in  conduct  and  taste,  that  Wotton  Beinfred  has 
a  certain  biographical  value,  the  editor  may  avail  himself  of 
that  plea.  The  "  dreary  zero "  will  show  what  vehicle  for 
his  thought  Carlyle  tried  and  condemned  before  he  formed 
Sartor  Hesartus  in  1830.  It  will  also  show  how  strongly  he 
was  influenced  by  Wilhelni  Meister.  Finally,  it  will  confirm 
those  who  have  refused  to  be  influenced  by  much  recent  foolish 
'hubbub,  in  the  opinion  they  have  always  held  of  the  intellectual 
honesty  of  Carlyle,  his  literary  conscience,  and  the  unsparing,  rigid 
justice  of  his  self-criticism  in  matters  of  art.  There  are  persons 
who  are  fond  of  remarking,  with  a  curious  complacency,  that  he 
did  not  take  to  other  forms  of  literature  till  he  found  that  he 
could  not  write  a  novel.  For  our  part,  we  most  devoutly  wish 
that  some  who  have  even  better  reason  for  making  the  discovery 
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would  follow  his  example.  It  would  be  so  good  for  them  and  us 
if  they  could  only  get  to  see  when  they  have  produced  a  "  dreary 
zero." 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  volume  we  shall  postpone  for  a 
moment,  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  "  Conversations." 
This  is  indeed  a  book  which  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  of  honour, 
for  it  is  by  far  the  most  sane,  the  most  kindly,  and  the  most 
critical  estimate  of  Carlyle  published  as  yet.  Mr.  Masson's  little 
pamphlet  is  very  similar  in  spirit,  but  it  wants  the  scope,  colour, 
and  convincing  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  book.  If  the 
author  had  called  it  the  History  of  a  Friendship,  his  title  would 
have  been  even  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  has  preferred. 
Friendship  was  his  motive  for  ■writing. 

'  It  has  [he  says]  been  a  personal  pain  to  me  in  recent 
time  to  find,  among  honourable  and  cultivated  people,  a  con- 
viction that  Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish,  and  arrogant.  I  kne'w 
him,  intimately,  for  more  than  an  entire  generation — as  inti- 
mately as  one  who  was  twenty  years  his  junior,  and  who 
regarded  him  with  unaffected  reverence  as  the  man  of  the  most 
undoubted  genius  of  his  age,  ever  did.  I  saw  him  in  all  moods 
and  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  and  often  tried  his 
impatient  spirit  by  dissent  from  his  cherished  convictions,  and 
I  found  him  habitually  serene  and  considerate,  never,  as  so 
many  have  come  to  believe  of  his  ordinary  mood,  arrogant  or 
impatient  of  contradiction.  I  was  engaged  for  nearly  half  the 
period  in  the  conflict  of  Irish  politics,  which,  from  his  published 
writings,  one  might  suppose  to  be  utterly  intolerable  to  him; 
but  the  readers  of  these  letters  will  find  him  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  every  honest  attempt  to  raise  Ireland  from  her 
misery,  reading  constantly,  and  having  sent  after  him,  wherever 
he  went,  the  journal  which  embodied  the  most  determined 
resistance  to  misgovernment  from  Westminster,  and  throwing 
out  friendly  suggestions  from  time  to  time  how  the  work,  as 
far  as  he  approved  of  it,  might  be  more  effectually  done.  This 
is  the  real  Carlyle :  a  man  of  generous  nature,  sometimes  dis- 
turbed on  the  surface  by  trifling  troubles,  but  never  diverted 
at  heart  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  true.' 

If  now  this  passage  is  taken  with  one  in  a  letter  from  Carlyle 
to  Sir  Charles,  written  in  1846,  the  terms  on  which  they  stood  to 
one  another  can  he  clearly  understood : — 

'  I  would  like  much  to  talk  weeks  with  you  on  these  sub- 
jects [Irish  subjects,  historical  and  other]  ;  for  it  seems  to  me, 
as  I  have  said  already,  Ireland,  which  means  many  millions  of 
my  own  brethren,  has  again  a  blessed  chance  in  having  made 
a  man  like  you  speak  for  her,  and  also  (excuse  the  sincerity 
of  the  word)  that  your  sermon  to  her  is  by  no  means  yet 
according  to  the  real  gospel  in  that  matter.' 

Carlyle  and  Sir  Charles  Dufl'y,  in  fact,  agreed  to  agree  in  essen- 
tials as  to  the  end,  and  to  diff  er  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  means. 
Between  two  honest  men  there  cannot  be  a  better  condition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  lasting  and  interesting  friendship. 

Seen  by  such  a  witness,  Carlyle  is  not  unnaturally  found  to 
differ  widely  from  the  lurid  personage  who  figures  for  him  in  some 
other  quarters.  That  he  could  be  fierce  and  impatient  is  of  course 
true.  Sir  Charles  describes  one  scene  in  which  it  came  to  a 
blaze  up  between  them,  and  he  gave  his  Roland  a  very  vehement 
Carlylese  Oliver ;  but  the  elder  man  took  the  hits  with  perfect 
temper,  and  their  friendship  was  never  a  whit  the  worse.  That 
it  endured  is  unquestionably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
Charles  Dufl'y  is  one  of  the  few  Irishmen  whose  patriotism  is  not 
absolutely  skinless.  Knowing  that  Carlyle  meant  Ireland  well 
in  his  way,  he  could  listen  without  flying  in  a  rage  when  he 
heard  the  Union  compared  to  the  indissoluble  marriage  of  a  thick- 
skinned  labouring  man  with  a  drunken  ill-tongued  wife,  or 
heard  the  favourite  eloquence  of  Irish  patriotism  dismissed  as 
"  the  prophesying  of  a  plausible  son  of  lies."  There  are  Irish- 
men whose  tolerance  of  such  sayings  would  not  be  to  their  credit, 
but  they  are  very  different  persons  from  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Dufl'y.  He  understood  what  li^  friend  meant  by  saying  in  a 
beautiful  letter  written  to  himself  when  in  prison  in  1848,  that 
Repeal  would  do  Ireland  no  good  "  except  accompanied  by  repeal 
from  the  Devil."  The  misfortune  was  that  Sir  Charles  was  almost 
alone  in  his  understanding.  The  passages  which  deal  with 
Ireland  in  this  volume  are  naturally  many,  and  assuredly  they 
are  not  less  valuable  now  than  when  they  were  written  or 
spoken  between  these  friends.  But  by  insisting  on  them  alone 
we  should  give  an  entirely  false  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
book.  A  very  wide  gallery  of  persons  and  things  is 
surveyed  in  it.  As  Sir  Charles  took  notes  at  the  time,  he  has  been 
able  to  preserve  the  tone  and  flavour  of  Carlyle's  talk  with  quite 
Boswellian  vivacity.  There  is  neither  arrogance  nor  splenetic  ill 
temper  in  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  manifest  and  perfectly  well  justi- 
fied confidence  in  his  own  intellectual  power,  "  by  fools  mistook  " 
for  vanity  ;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  the  authority  of  the  utter- 
ance, never  in  mere  assertion.  The  judgments  are  generally  good- 
natured,  as  when,  for  instance.  Sir  Charles  expressed  his  own 
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opinion  that  Taliburd  owed  bis  reputation  to  "  unduly  favourable 
criticism  by  bis  literary  associates  of  two  generations.  Carlyle 
said  not  so  in  any  sinister  sense.  He  bad  lived  among  literary 
people  from  the  time  of  Cbarles  Lamb  and  Leigb  Hunt,  bad  pro- 
bably done  tbem  many  kindnesses,  and  kept  coquetting  with 
letters  from  that  time  to  this,  and  so  they  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  praised  his  plays,  over-praised  them  probably  ;  but  Talfourd 
bad  not  stimulated  or  invited  this  sort  of  notice."  We  commend 
that  tone  to  certain  "  brisk  little  somebody  critics  and  whipper- 
snappers  in  a  rage  to  set  things  right  "  who  talk  about  log-rolling. 
Again  there  is  a  letter  written  on  behalf  of  Macready  to  Sir 
Charles  when  in  Australia,  which  is  a  model  of  kind,  good  sense 
and  generous  praise.  This  note  is  not  always  maintained.  There 
is  a  passage  of  bitter  scorn  about  Disraeli,  and  another  of  contempt 
about  Hartley  Coleridge  which  has  given  pain.  But  that  Carlyle 
did  not  like  Jews,  and  loathed  that  particular  Jew,  and  that  he 
could  not  away  with  the  whole  element  in  which  the  Coleridges 
lived,  we  knew.  "  All  kinds  of  men  and  weather  must  be  taken 
in  together,"  and  the  world  is  not  the  worse  because  it  includes 
Carlyle  with  Coleridge.  We  shall  not  quote  any  of  the  many 
passages  about  men  of  such  intrinsic  interest  as  Burke,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Mill,  which  are  scattered  through  the  book.  It  is 
not  the  reviewer's  business  to  make  pemmican  for  lazy  readers, 
but  to  tell  them  what  they  will  find.  In  this  book  they  will  find 
much  to  correct  prevailing  false  notions  about  a  very  great 
writer,  and  also,  if  they  read  properly,  not  a  little  which  is  to  the 
honour  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dufi'y. 

And  now  we  can  go  back  to  the  rashly  named  Last  Words  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  In  addition  to  the  exhumed  Wotton  Eeinfred, 
at  which  the  critic  may  look  once  and  not  quite  waste  his  time, 
there  are  in  it  the  letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  to  Vehse, 
together  with  a  few  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  to  Amely  Bolte.  These  last 
are  bright  and  keen,  but  they  want  explaining,  also  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  them,  too,  generally  want  interest  for 
us.    The  letters  to  Varnhagen  and  Vehse  are,  for  the  most  part, 
about  literature,  history,  "  and  such  high  matters."  Their  interest 
is  considerable,  but  it  is  seldom  personal.    From  a  note  of  Varn- 
faagen's,  given  in  German,  we  learn  that  Carlyle  produced  a  very 
disagreeable  impression  on  Tieck.  By  far  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  book  are  the  notes  of  the  excursion  to  Paris  in  1851  with 
the  Brownings.    It  is  as  good  an  example  as  we  know  of  the 
action  of  that  "  sensitive  plate  "  which  Carlyle  carried  in  his  eye 
when  the  said  eye  was  in  an  atrabiliar  mood.    A  comparison 
between  it  and  the  copious  quotations  given  by  Mr.  Fronde  from 
the  notes  of  the  short  tour  made  with  Mr.  Spring  Eice  in  1842 
in  the  Admiralty  yacht,  is  to  the  credit  of  the  biographer's  taste. 
The  earlier  narrative  is  by  far  the  more  genial  of  the  two,  and 
has  passages  both  of  description  and  of  criticism  which  are  incom- 
parably more  pleasant  than  anything  in  the  later.    The  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  trips  possibly  account  for  the  contrast 
of  tone.    On  the  Admiralty  cutter  there  was  order  and  quiet 
efficiency,  which  were  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
temper  than  the  racket  of  French  railways  and  the  endless  clatter 
of  French  streets  and  hotels.    Besides,  on  the  second  occasion 
Carlyle  was  engaged  in  a  fashion  which  always  had  a  bad  effect 
on  his  nerves.    He  was  dancing  attendance  on  Lady  Ashburton, 
and  it  is  a  fact  for  which  we  undertake  to  produce  fifty  pieces 
of  evidence,  that  proximity  to  that  "gracious  lady"  always 
reduced  him  to  his  worst,  and  set  him  swearing  at  the  nature  of 
things.    In  this  humour  he  went  through  and  then  described  the 
trip  to  Paris.    The  sea-sickness  of  his  fellow-passengers  across 
the  Channel,  the  wordy  fuss  on  the  French  railways,  with  their 
detestable  practice  of  penning  passengers  up  and  then  letting 
them  out  with  a  rush  to  scramble  for  seats,  the  cackle  of  the 
officials,  the  delays  at  the  octroi,  the  tawdry  smartness  of  the 
hotel,  the  immense  difficulty  of  getting  a  baquet  to  tub  in,  the 
tedium  of  dinners  with  glassy-eyed   Portuguese  diplomatists, 
the  slovenly  briskness  of  the  streets  horribly   barren  of  the 
"genus   gentleman  (if  taken  strictly),"  and   contradiction  of 
sinners  in  general,  are  all  noted  down  "with  the  sharpness  of 
faculty  which  stirred  choler  gives  to  a  man."    It  has  all  made 
some  of  our  French  friends  very  angry.    They  say  they  are  angry 
because  of  a  portrait  of  Thiers,  which  is,  however,  such  an  admir- 
able example  of  Carlyle's  powers  as  an  etcher  that  we  wonder 
Mr.  Froude  has  not  quoted  it  already,  and  shall  give  it  here :  

'_M.  Thiers  is  a  little  brisk  man  towards  sixty,  with  a  round, 
white  head,  close  cropt,  and  of  solid  business  form  and  size; 
round,  fat  body,  tapering  like  a  ninepin  into  fat  feet,  and  ditto 
hands ;  the  eyes  hazel,  and  of  quick,  comfortable,  kindly 
aspect ;  small  Roman  nose ;  placidly  sharp,  fat  face,  puckered 
eyewards  (as  if  all  gravitating  towards  the  eye)  ;  voice,  of  thin 
treble,  peculiarly  musical ;  gives  you  the  notion  of  a  frank, 
^  social  kind  of  creature,  whose  cunning  must  lie  deeper  than 
■words,  and  who,  with  whatever  polissonerie  may  be  in  him, 


has  absolutely  no  malignity  towards  any  one,  and  is  not  the 
least  troubled  with  self-seekings.  He  speaks  in  a  good- 
humoured  treble  croak,  which  hustles  itself  along  in  continuous 
copiousness,  and  but  for  his  remarkably  fine  voice  would  be 
indistinct — which  it  is  not,  even  to  a  stranger.    "  Oh  bah !  eh 

b'en  lui  disais  j  "  &c.,  in  a  monotonous,  low,  gurgling  key, 

with  occasional  sharp  yelping  warbles  (very  musical  all,  and 
inviting  to  cordiality  and  laissez-aller),  it  is  so  he  speaks,  and 
with  such  a  copiousness  as  even  Macaulay  cannot  rival.  "  Oh, 
bah  !  eh  b'en  !  "  I  have  not  heard  such  a  mild  broad  river  of 
discourse ;  rising  anywhere,  tending  any  whither.  His  little 
figure  sits  motionless  in  its  chair ;  the  hazel  eyes,  with  face 
puckered  round  them,  looking  placidly  animated ;  and  the 
lips,  presided  over  by  the  little  hook-nose,  going,  going." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  M.  Bonnat's  fine  portrait  with 
those  words  on  the  frame  hanging  on  one's  walls. 


TO  CANDIDATES  AND  OTHERS." 

IT  would  be  hardly  possible,  we  suppose,  for  any  publication  to 
be  more  happily  timed  than  this  issue  of  Part  II.  of  this 
well-known  text-book  on  election  law.  It  completes  the  sixteenth 
edition  of  a  most  useful  manual,  if  two  stout  volumes,  the  latter 
containing  some  nine  hundred  pages,  can  be  so  styled  without 
abuse  of  language ;  and  it  makes  its  appearance  at  what  may  be 
truly  described  as  the  psychological  moment.    Had  it  appeared 
earlier  in  the  year,  its  instructions  might  have  been  read  and  for- 
gotten before  the  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  are  out ;  had  it 
come  only  a  week  or  two  later,  the  citizen,  however  industrious, 
might  have  been  unable  to  master  its  contents.    As  it  is,  the 
conscientious  candidate  and  the  austere  agent  will,  it  is  to 
be  assumed,  devote  their  nights  and  days  to  its  pages,  especially 
to  those  which  compose  Chapters  ix.  and  xv.,  wherein  the 
subjects  of  "  Election  Expenses  "  and  "  Illegal  Practices,  &c." 
are   respectively  dealt  with.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  affirm 
that  the  latter  of  these  two  sections  of  the  book — to  say 
nothing  of  those  three  other  chapters  which  set  forth  the  law 
relating  to  "  bribery,"  "  treating,"  and  "  imdue  influence  " — 
contains  any  information  not  already  revealed  to  the  intending 
candidate  by  the  light  of  his  own  virtuous  nature.  Happily 
we  live  in  days  when  no  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  in 
the  least  likely  to  be  wilfully  guilty  of  "  illegal  practices." 
Still  he  might  be  inadvertently  betrayed  into  "  &c."  ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  would  be  as  well  for  him,  perhaps,  to  study  Chapter  xv. 
with  some  care,  while  he  might  read  the  chapters  on  Bribery  and 
Treating  for  their  mere  historical  interest,  and  to  give  him  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  such  things  are  no  longer  possible. 

The  editor,  Mr.  S.  H.  Day,  has  done  his  work  with  ability  and 
care.    His  arrangement  is  good ;  his  summaries  of  reported  de- 
cisions are  as  lucid  as  they  are  concise ;  his  notes  are  useful  and 
informing ;  his  cases  are  scrupulously  brought  up  to  date  ;  his 
index  is  excellent.    It  is  not  his  fault  that  after  all  his  efforts 
to  give  precision  to  election-law  the  ancient  glory  of  its  uncer- 
tainty remains  comparatively  undimmed,  and  still  encircles  with 
a  halo  of  peculiar  radiance  its  two  most  important  heads.  The 
law  of  agency  wanders  yet  in  "  the  wilderness  of  single  instances" 
with  Lord  Tennyson's  young  man,  while  the  law  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices is  in  nearly  the  same  inaccessible  situation.    If  in  either 
instance  the  expert  is  asked  for  a  definition,  he  can  only  reply  by 
a  simple,  if  somewhat  tedious,  enumeration  of  all  the  acts,  words, 
or  proceedings  generally  which  have  been  judicially  accepted  as 
proof  of  agency,  and  of  all  the  forms  of  conduct  which  have  been 
judicially  held  to  constitute  a  corrupt  practice.    It  has  never 
yet,  said  Lord  Blackburn,  in  the  Bridgwater  case,  "  been  dis- 
tinctly and  precisely  defined  what  degree  of  evidence  is  required  to 
establish  such  a  relation  between  the  sitting  member  and  the  person 
guilty  of  corruption  as  should  constitute  agency."    And  he  cheer- 
fully adds  that  "  No  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  go  further  than 
to  say  as  to  some  cases  enough  has  been  established  ;  as  to  others, 
enough  has  not  been  so  established,  to  vacate  the  seat."  Unen- 
terprising, indeed,  must  be  the  defeated  candidate  ;  vastly  too 
much  must  he  fear  his  fate,  or  lamentably  small  must  be  his 
desert,  who  dares  not  have  a  shot  at  the  sitting  member  (un- 
sportsmanlike as  it  sounds),  if  there  seems  a  chance  of  bringing 
home  a  corrupt  practice  to  any  one  who  "has  been  living  at  the 
same  house  or  inn "  with  such  sitting  member  {2nd  Horsham 
Crtse),  or  has  been  "seen  arm-in-arm  with  him  on  his  canvass" 
(2nd  SUffo  Case),  or  has  said  that  "  he  brought  him  down  to  contest 
the  election,"  &c.  {Beverley  Case),  or  "has  personally  introduced 
voters  to  him  or  him  to  voters  "  {Penryn  Case),  or  has  done  any- 
thing from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  candidate  has  "  either 
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directly  or  hji  his  authorized  agent  employed  him,"  or  "  to  some 
extent  put  liimself  in  his  hands,"  or  "  made  common  cause  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  (the  candidate's)  elec- 
tion." As  to  what  constitutes  a  corrupt  practice  the  defeated 
competitor,  anxious  to  iinseat  his  rival,  will  find  plenty  of  en- 
couragement in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  as  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  for  fighting  any  point  which  has  the  slightest  claim  to 
be  considered  doubtful.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  ever-memorable, 
and,  to  our  thinking,  ever  questionable,  Launceston  case — the 
case  of  the  "rabbits" — where  it  was  held  a  corrupt  practice  for  a 
landlord  voluntarily  to  recognize  a  certain  "  concurrent  right "  in 
his  tenants  which  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  has  earned  deathless  fame 
by  placing  on  a  statutory  basis.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Mellor 
said  that  "  what  was  done  was  done  not  so  much  from  an  abstract 
sense  of  justice  as  from  a  desire  to  influenci  the  election."  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  said  that  what  S  r  William  did  was  done, 
not  so  much  from  an  abstract  sense  of  justice,  as  to  reward  the 
farmers  for  their  votes  at  a  previous  election.  What  indignation 
the  slander  would  have  aroused  !  Here  also  is  that  lovely  pair,  the 
two  "  coal  cases  "  of  Windsor  and  Boston,  in  the  latter  of  which  a 
candidate  who  had  made  a  distribution  of  coals  "  a  considerable 
time  before  the  election,  stating  that  he  wished  them  distributed 
to  all  deserving  poor,  whether  voters  or  not,"  was  unseated ; 
while  in  the  former  case  where  a  candidate  had  made  a  similar 
distribution,  with  beef  and  tea  thrown  in,  "  a  long  time  before  the 
election,"  and  had  admitted  that  he  "  had  had  the  election  to  a 
certain  extent  in  view,"  the  petition  was  dismissed.  It  was  ruled 
by  the  election  judge — a  casuist  evidently  of  the  first  force — that 
"where  two  motives  could  exist,  the  one  pure  and  the  other 
corrupt,  there  was  no  necessity  to  impute  the  corrupt  motive  " — 
semble,  even  where  it  is  avowed.  So  that  apparently  "  It's  no 
matter  what  you  do,  if  your  heart  be  only  true,  although  you  do 
think  of  your  poll." 


A  DANGEROUS  JEST. 

ONE  would  have  thought,  especially  just  now,  that  there  were 
speeches  enough  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the 
endeavour  to  stimulate  the  production  of  that  commodity  was  one 
which  no  Christian  man  would  make.  Alas !  One  who  is  not 
only  a  Christian  but  a  Conservative,  and,  moreover,  for  the  next 
few  days  at  any  rate,  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  published  a 
work  which,  whatever  his  intention  may  have  been,  is,  we  fear, 
but  too  likely  to  have  that  disastrous  result.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  book  is  intended  for  a  merry  joke,  not  without  a 
pleasant  dash  of  bitters  ;  but  it  is  conceived  with  so  much  daring, 
such  foolhardy  reliance  on  the  appreciation  by  the  general  of 
satirical  humour,  that  it  is  more  than  likely  to  have  the  gloomiest 
practical  consequences. 

The  Speaker's  ABC  (London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin)  the  little 
volume  is  called,  and  the  author  is  Mr.  Arthur  Montagu  Brook- 
field,  member  for  the  Rye  Division  of  Sussex.  Premising  that 
anybody  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  make  a  speech, 
Mr.  Brookfield  proposes  to  show  him  how  it  ought  to  be  done — 
nay,  worse,  to  do  it  for  him.  This  he  does  principally  by  way  of 
example.  He  reports  the  proceedings  of  a  (perhaps)  imaginary 
dinner  of  a  "  Commercial  Association  "  in  a  provincial  town  in  a 
skilfully  contrived  tabular  form.  His  description  is  in  three 
columns.  Column  A,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  left-hand 
page,  contains  what  the  speakers  said,  or  might  have  said,  or 
(most  likely)  what  Mr.  Brookfield  habitually  says  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  the  specified  toasts.  The  right-hand  page  is  divided 
into  column  B,  which  is  headed  "  Comments,"  and  column  C, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  "  Suggestionfs."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  either  name  would  have  done  for  both  columns,  which 
are  practically  indistinguishable  from  each  other;  and  if 
the  object  of  the  treatise  had  not  been  facetiousness,  both — or 
indeed  all  three — might  have  been  headed  "  Twaddle  "  appro- 
priately enough.  In  this  style,  Mr.  Brookfield,  with  harrowing 
conscientiousness,  goes  right  through  the  whole  dreary  perfor- 
mance, eviscerating  nothing,  and  setting  everything  down  in 
malice,  from  "the  Queen"  and  the  "Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  Rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  down  to  " '  The  Press,' 

coupled  with  name  of  our  friend  Mr.  ,  of  the  X   Gazette," 

and  the  reporter's  answer,  and  even  "  Our  Host  and  Hostess " 
(because  such  a  dinner  would  be  held  at  a  public-house),  and 
"  Our  Host's  "  few  words  of  acknowledgment.  Of  each  and  all 
of  these  speeches,  as  they  are  always  made,  every  word  is  remorse- 
lessly set  down,  and  the  presumably  sober  reader  is  invited  to 
peruse  in  cold  blood  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  oratory 
which  Providence  enables  him  to  survive,  when  it  is  spoken  in 
more  moderate  quantity,  only  by  allowing  him  to  be  reasonably 
drunk. 


Later,  Mr.  Brookfield  supplies  a  similar  specimen  of  a  political 
speech,  with  directions  how  to  make  it.  He  himself  composed 
and  wrote  it  in  "  rather  more  than  three  hours  "  (which  appears 
unnecessarily  long),  but  he  thinks  it  would  take  a  less  practised 
orator  somewhere  about  a  fortnight.  First  you  think  about  it  in 
your  mind,  then  you  write  it  all  out,  then  you  write  an  abbre- 
viated copy  of  it  to  take  about  with  you,  and  then  a  much  more 
abbreviated  copy  to  live  in  your  pocket  always,  and  you  rehearse 
it  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  as  much  common  form  as  the  Com- 
mercial Dinner  speeches.  Of  course  the  entire  book  is  designed 
to  show  how  dull,  how  wanting  in  originality,  and  how  insufi'er- 
ably  trivial  a  man  may  be  in  making  speeches  without  getting' 
shot  for  it ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  most  of  those 
who  read  it  will  take  it  in  deadly  earnest.  It  is  the  more  sad  be- 
cause the  title  is  so  misleading.  3 he  Speaker's  A  B  6' suggests  Mr. 
Peel  and  his  melancholy  experiences,  and  ought  to  be  on  this  sort 
of  principle  : — "  A.  Alpheus  ...  B.  Brunner  ...  C.  Conybeare 
.  .  ."  with  any  quantity  of  libellous  biographical  detail,  such 
as  Mr.  Brookfield,  having  sat  through  the  whole  of  the  present 
Parliament,  could  have  had  no  difiiculty  in  supplying.  Where- 
fore we  are  sorrowfully  constrained  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
few ;  or,  if  numerous,  extremely  select. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M GASTON  BOISSIER  made  such  an  excellent  contribu- 
•  tion  to  the  Grands  Scrivains  franqnis  (i)  in  his 
"  Madame  de  S6vign6 "  that  superstition  might  almost  have- 
counselled  him  against  a  second  venture  in  the  same  boat.  He 
has  tried,  however,  and  has  again  come  ofi"  completely  successful. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  in  each  case  he  has  had  an  unusually 
excellent  subject.  The  good  subjects  are — at  any  rate  in  cases 
like  this — those  which  get  most  written  about,  and  in  regard  ta 
which  there  is  least  left  to  say.  But  here,  as  before,  M.  Boissier 
has  shown  himself  a  master  of  this  sort  of  writing.  He  has  not 
fallen  back  on  the  cheap  resource  of  bookmakers,  the  quotationi 
of  long  stock  passages  from  his  author ;  he  has  not  strung  to- 
gether what  other  people  have  said  of  his  subject.  He  has  studied 
it,  and  taken  it  in  for  and  by  himself,  and  the  result  is  capital.  In 
some  respects  M.  Boissier  has,  we  think,  been  happier  than  at  least 
the  usual  French  commentator  on  Saint-Simon.  He  has  seen  that 
Saint-Simon's  apparently  absurd  overestimate  of  his  colleagues  the- 
peers  was  a  real  attempt  to  construct  some  system  of  intermedia- 
ries between  the  dangerously  far-apart  entities  of  the  King  and 
the  people.  And  he  has  seen  also  that  Saint-Simon,  despite  his 
intense  egotism,  his  violence  amounting  to  brutality,  his  unfor- 
giving temper,  was  in  intention  a  scrupulously  just  and  honour- 
able man.  He  has,  moreover,  hit  more  happily  than  any  one 
before  him  on  the  curious  combination  of  rashness  in  planning 
and  dislike  of  responsibility  in  execution  which  made  the  Duke 
miss  his  opportunity  for  actual  statesmanship  when  it  came 
at  the  Regency.  These  merits  of  view,  seconded  by  an  orderly 
and  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject,  both  critically  and  bio- 
graphically,  and  by  a  really  excellent  style — one  of  the  half- 
dozen  good  styles  left  in  France — make  a  book  of  quite  excep- 
tional attractiveness,  which  we  trust,  when  it  comes  to  be 
translated  into  English,  will  fall  into  better  hands  than  those 
which  have  mauled  some  of  its  fellows. 

A  man  must  have  rather  unusual  qualifications  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  youth,  or  any  other  part  of  the  life,  of 
"  Grandison-Cromwell "  (2),  He  was  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it  such  an  utterly  well-meaning  person ;  he  was  to  the  end 
from  almost  the  beginning  such  an  utter  and  intolerable  fool !  For 
we  may  surely  call  that  man  a  fool  who  is  always  ignorant  of  the 
tendency  of  his  own  actions,  and  who  is  always  either  exploited 
or  scouted  by  the  party  with  which  he  acts.  Had  La  Fayette,, 
however,  died  when  the  American  war  was  over,  he  would  have 
been  comparatively  /e/(,r  opportunitate.  The  Republican  Yankees 
were  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  a  real  live  marquis  to  be  iinkind  to 
him,  and  La  Fayette  himself  was  too  free  from  bad  blood  of  any 
kind  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  them.  He  showed  almost  as 
a  soldier  in  contrast  with  the  frequent  bad  management  and 
the  constant  bad  luck  of  the  English  generals.  Perhaps  a 
severe  critic  in  the  chivalry  to  which  he  made  so  much  pretence 
might  doubt  the  exact  correctness  of  his  conduct  in  going  over 
to  England  and  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  English  Court 
and  people,  when,  his  own  country  being  at  peace  with  us,  he 
was  actually  on  his  way,  and  had  already  made  all  his  arrange- 

(i)  Les  grands  ecrivmns  fran^ais— Saint- Simon.    Par  Gaston  Boissier. 
Paris  :  Hachette. 

I      (2)  La  jeunesse  de  La  Fayette.    Par  A.  Bardoux.    Paris:  Calmann 
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ments,  to  go  and  help  our  rebels.  But  he  was  very  young,  and 
a  man  who  could  do  such  a  silly  thing  as  to  leave  a  charming 
young  wife,  of  whom  he  was  dotingly  fond,  to  go  and  help  very 
businesslike  and  wideawake  Republicans  with  whom  he  had  no 
■earthly  business,  some  thousands  of  miles  off,  may  be  pardoned  a 
little  slip  of  the  kind.  La  Fayette  was  always  as  silly  as  he  was 
generous,  and  as  generous  as  he  was  silly.  M.  Bardoux  has  not 
•dealt  ill  with  him,  and  we  only  wish  the  book  had  stopped  before 
the  Revolutionary  period  came.  For  in  the  American  war  La 
Fayette  did  at  least  know  what  he  meant,  which  was  to  damage 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  country,  and  that  enemy  can  forgive 
tim  easily  enough.  In  the  Revolutionary  business  he  did  not 
in  the  least  know  what  he  meant,  and  the  final  execration  of 
the  Jacobins,  the  prison  of  Olmiitz,  and  the  perhaps  more  dismal 
later  years  in  which  he  was  made  a  tool,  a  screen,  and  a  figure- 
head, by  designing  "  Liberals,"  were  the  apt,  if  severe,  punish- 
ment for  his  folly. 

The  ingenious  M.  Lhomme  (3)  has  drawn  upon  some  sources  of 
French  authors  of  the  other  sex,  from  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  to 
Mme.  de  Souza,  to  make  a  very  good  book  of  extracts,  abundantly 
illustrated,  with  portraits,  remarkably  cheap,  and  well  printed. 

M.  Charles  Mismer  (4)  went  out  to  Constantinople  in  1867, 
and  had  various  opportunities  of  seeing  the  underside  of  Turkish 
and  Eastern  politics.  He  was  at  first  a  journalist,  then  a  confi- 
dant of  Fuad  Pasha,  then  an  official  under  Aali  in  Crete,  then 
for  many  years  beneficed  in  Egypt  during  the  palmy  days  of 
French  influence  under  Ismail.  If  these  Souvenirs  do  not  contain 
anything  of  the  first  material  importance,  they  contain  the  re- 
flections of  a  man  of  ability,  if  of  somewhat  visionary  tempera- 
ment. M.  Mismer  is  strongly  patriotic,  which  is  quite  right,  but 
is  far  from  violently  Chauvinist. 

In  his  book  on  "  Napoleon  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Argentine 
Republic"  (5)  M.  de  Sassenay  gives  an  account  of  two  remarkable 
Frenchmen — Jacques  de  Llniers,  and  his  own  ancestor,  the  Marquis 
•de  Sassenay — who  had  to  do  with  La  Plata  early  in  the  century, 
Liniers  was  much  concerned  in  those  two  disasters  to  British 
arms — the  first  under  the  gallant  Beresford,  and  the  second  under 
the  imbecile  Whitelocke — which  are  not  the  prettiest  passages  of 
English  military  history.  Sassenay  was  more  of  a  diplomatist 
than  a  soldier ;  but  he  too  had  curious  experiences.  The  book 
is  modestly  written,  and  deals  with  a  not  much  known  but  in- 
teresting subject. 

Of  school-books  we  have  before  us  a  well-selected  French 
Header,  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Thomas  (London  :  Whittaker),  and 
■of  translations  Mr.  Huxley's  Les  2>roblemes  de  la  bioloffie  (Paris  : 
Bailliere  et  Fils). 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

jC^HANCEof  To-Day,  by  M.  Betham  Edwards  (Percival  &Co.), 
of  which  we  have  the  first  volume — a  second  is  to  follow — is 
undoubtedly  a  work  inspired  by  a  happy  idea.  Miss  Betham 
Edwards  styles  her  book  "  a  survey,  comparative  and  retrospec- 
tive," and  such  it  is,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  terms, 
France,"  she  writes,  "  is  described  as  seen  with  my  own  eyes," 
and  from  this  rule  no  departure  is  made.  Her  pictures  of  French 
industry  and  prosperity  are  based  upon  her  own  observation,  but 
her  comparison  of  present  times  and  past  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  experience  of  previous  visits  and  studies.  The  retrospect 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  French  Revolution ;  for  when  it  has 
•chanced  that  the  writer,  in  her  journeys  through  Gascony, 
Touraine,  Burgundy,  Provence,  Auvergne,  or  the  Gironde, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Arthur  Young,  the  testimony  of  that 
traveller  is  cited,  and  serves  to  accentuate  her  impression  of  the 
growth  of  French  prosperity  in  these  present  days.  Education, 
provincial  life,  agriculture,  land  tenure  are  the  chief  subjects  that 
engage  Miss  Edwards  ;  yet  English  tourists  in  France  may  find 
much  to  attract  them  in  her  animated  description  of  scenery  and 
people,  although  the  book  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  a  book 
for  tourists.  Just  now,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  small  holdings 
and  of  schemes  for  checking  what  is  called  the  "rural  exodus," 
English  readers  of  this  volume  will  be  greatly  taken  with  the 
pictures  Miss  Edwards  presents  of  French  agricultural  life  and 
the  success  of  peasant  proprietorship.  In  all  parts  she  was 
struck  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  petite  culture.  "The 
peasant  proprietor,"  she  writes,  "  is  the  acknowledged  arbitrator 
of  the  fortunes  of  France " ;  and,  again  (p.  205),  she  is 
not  less  emphatic  in  speaking  of  the  great  material  and  moral 

(3)  Les  femmes  ecrivains — CEuvres  choisie.t.  Par  F.  Lhomme.  Paris  : 
Librairie  de  I'Art. 

(4)  Souvenirs  du  monde  musulman.  Par  Ch.  Mismer.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(5)  ^"poUtnn  I'T  et  la  fondation  de  la  republique  Argentine.  Par  le 
Marquis  de  Sassenay.    Paris  :  Plon. 


gains  that  peasant  proprietorship  brings  to  the  State  and  the 
individual.  These  pleasing  pictures  of  a  contented  peasantry, 
living  and  settled  on  the  soil,  are,  of  course,  not  now  new  to 
English  eyes.  They  have  impelled  a  good  number  of  people  to 
ask  why  there  should  not  be  companion  pictures  in  which  the 
labourers  of  Wessex  or  East  Anglia  hold  their  own.  These 
Utopian  folk  are  given  to  overlooking  the  diflerence  in  the  condi- 
tions— conditions,  in  fact,  ;.hat  no  legislation  can  call  into  exist- 
ence in  England.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  not  the  larger  farms 
of  five  to  ten  acres  frequently  held  by  French  peasant  proprietors, 
but  the  smallest,  such  as  may  be  compared  with  the  description 
of  small  holdings  that  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  recently  discussed. 
In  the  two  Pyrenean  departments,  as  Miss  Edwards  remarks,  we 
find  the  most  primitive  form  of  peasant  proprietorship.  The  land 
is  minutely  divided,  many  proprietors  owning  merely  a  cottage 
and  one  field.  So  small  are  some  of  these  holdings,  that  one 
owner  lost  all  he  possessed — cow,  pig,  cottage,  &c. — by  a  fall  of 
rock  (p.  102).  His  neighbours,  by  the  way,  generously  subscribed 
five  hundred  francs  to  repair  the  ruin.  Yet  there  is  "  no  real 
want "  among  these  small  owners,  as  a  poor  woman  in  the  remote 
village  of  Osse  assured  Miss  Edwards.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
author  was  struck  by  the  "  self-sufiicingness "  of  the  system. 
These  peasants  literally  live  on  their  stock  and  crops.  But  they 
raise  many  crops  in  the  season,  growing  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
potatoes,  flax,  &c.  Here  we  find  special  crops,  like  flax,  and 
climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  all-important  culture  of 
"  catch  crops,"  which,  as  Sir  John  Lawes  says,  is  not  possible 
with  the  small  holder  in  England,  save  in  some  few  very 
favoured  districts.  It  is  a  question  of  frequent  and  varied  crops 
against  strict  "  rotation  "  cropping.  Then,  the  French  peasant 
proprietor,  in  addition  to  these  strings  to  his  bow,  often  is  a 
breeder  of  horses,  and  owns  cows,  poultry,  orchards,  and  vege- 
table gardens.  With  regard  to  improved  agriculture  in  France, 
Miss  Edwards  has  much  to  record,  even  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  as  in  her  report  on  the  peasant  holdings  of  the 
Cher  and  the  transformation  of  the  country  about  Aigues-Mortes. 
But  in  France,  nevertheless,  they  dream  of  the  French  artisan 
becoming  a  proprietor  of  land  like  the  peasant,  and  then  the  con- 
dition of  France  will  be  inebranlable,  as  was  remarked  to  the 
author  by  an  enthusiast.  Possibly  we  may  hear  a  voice  from  a 
French  Rothamsted  corrective  of  this  view.  Possibly,  also,  we 
should  hear  more  of  a  "  rural  exodus  "  in  France  if  Cette  and 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  were  as  accessible  to  the  small 
holders  of  the  South-West  as  are  English  cities  to  English  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  in  entering  upon  the  interminable  controversy 
of  Free-trade  against  Protection — Industrial  Freedom  (Cassell  & 
Co.) — has  taken  up  a  position  which  entitles  him  to  the  respectful 
attention  of  all  unbiassed  persons.  His  experience  in  New  South 
Wales  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Sir  H.  Parkes,  has 
taught  him  that  the  old  conflict  is  not  now  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
old  battle-field.  He  writes  not  from  the  inflexible  standpoint  of  the 
old  Cobdenite.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  revival 
of  Protectionism  everywhere,  and  his  knowledge  of  Protectionist 
arguments  of  these  latter  days  is  sufficient  for  him  to  utilize  some  of 
the  weapons  of  his  opponents  to  their  own  discomfiture.  Certainly 
in  those  sections  of  his  book  that  treat  of  the  "  Revival  of  Protec- 
tion" and  the  "Economic  Argument,"  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is 
both  adroit  and  effective  in  this  most  telling  form  of  warfare.  In 
the  colonies  the  question  is  purely  a  political  one.  Working-men 
who  know  anything  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  controversy 
are  few  indeed.  In  Australia  and  America  the  general  view  is 
that  tariffs  of  the  McKinley  type  keep  up  the  wage-rate,  and  it  is 
in  vain  that  Free-traders  continue  to  produce  scientific  proofs 
that  Protective  tariffs  cannot  increase  wealth.  W^ith  high  wages 
the  Australian  working-man  will  be  Protectionist.  Mr.  Wise 
observes,  with  much  force,  that  the  centre  of  political  power 
is  altered,  and  Free-traders  have  to  do  with  a  very  different 
class  of  voters  from  that  which  Cobden  and  his  party  addressed, 
"  The  working  classes  care  more  for  a  policy  that  promises  high 
wages  than  for  one  that  promises  cheap  goods."  To  dwell  only 
upon  the  cheapening  influence  of  Free-trade  is  as  absurd,  he 
argues,  as  the  favourite  argument  of  Protectionists  concerning 
Cobden's  disappointment  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  did  not 
adopt  his  views  and  call  him  blessed.  Free-trade  must  be  justi- 
fied to  young  countries  in  quite  another  way. 

Education,  in  relation  to  the  State,  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
and  well-digested  volume  by  Mr.  James  Williams — Education 
(A.  &  C.  Black) — contributed  to  a  very  useful  series  of  "  Manuals 
of  Practical  Law."  Dealing  with  highly  technical  matters — edu- 
cation and  the  law,  it  must  be  allowed,  suggest  a  complex  con- 
junction— this  volume  is  marked  by  an  admirable  method  and  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  field  of  education  and  its  legal 
obligations.  The  legal  cases  cited,  with  regard  to  the  Universities, 
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endowed  or  other  schools,  are  numerous,  and,  whether  recent  or 
old,  English  or  American,  are  invariably  interesting  and  illus- 
trative. Altogether  the  information  given  is  comprehensive,  and 
the  book  as  readable  as  it  is  instructive. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland's  Introduction  to  the  Chemutry  of 
Farming  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Lim )  is  a  handbook 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  practical  farmer,  who  in 
these  days  of  Agricultural  Colleges  must  be  proficient  in  the 
elements  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell  deals  with  two  demographic  subjects 
under  the  title  Illegitimacy  and  the  Influence  of  Seasons  upon 
Conduct  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Curious,  in  some  ways, 
are  the  statistics  given  in  this  book,  though  with  regard  to  some 
matters — e.g.  the  prevalence  of  suicide  at  certain  seasons — the 
data  are  insufficient  in  the  extreme.  It  seems,  however,  that 
suicide,  murder,  and  acts  of  violence  are  most  prevalent  in 
spring  and  summer.  And  it  appears  the  same  discrepancies  that 
are  now  to  be  noted  of  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  in  certain 
Southern  counties  of  England  compared  with  the  North  and 
Scotland  generally  have  continuously  prevailed  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

What  to  Do  icith  our  Boys  and  Girls,  edited  by  John  Watson 
(Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  brief  papers  by 
various  writers,  whose  aim  is  to  suggest  to  young  people  new 
channels  for  work  rather  than  new  occupations.  Advice  of  a 
practical  kind,  with  valuable  hints,  are  comprised  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Mechanical  Engineering,"  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Gilkes,  and  in 
papers  on  colonial  settling,  by  Sir  G.  Baden  Powell  and  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  the  former  dealing  with  Canada,  the  latter 
■with  "  Australian  Openings."  With  regard  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  Civil  Service  appointments,  there  is  much  useful  information 
in  the  contributions  by  Miss  Clementina  Black,  Mr.  George  Murphy, 
and  "  A  Civil  Servant."  On  the  subject  of  "  Women  as  Trained 
Cooks  "  Miss  Elizabeth  ShoU  w  rites  excellent  good  sense.  Alto- 
gether, though  we  cannot  say  that  all  the  writers  are  exact 
observers  of  the  editorial  aim,  the  book  ought  to  prove  suggestive 
and  helpful. 

Among  stories  for  children  we  can  commend  In  the  Fire;  and 
other  Fancies,  by  Effie  Johnson  (Elkin  Mathews),  with  a  frontis- 
piece— a  pretty  flame-picture — designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
The  stories  in  this  little  book  are  brightly  written,  and  in  those 
that  follow  the  example  of  /Esop  the  moral  is  deftly  pointed  and 
ingeniously  illustrated. 

The  best  thing  about  Mr.  James  Lowry's  Doll's  Garden  Party 
(Leadenhall  I'ress)  is  the  work  of  the  illustrator,  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark, 
whose  pictures  of  a  little  girl  entertaining  her  dolls — capitally 
drawn  are  the  dolls — are  quite  of  the  right  kind  for  children. 

In  Mertnaidland,  by  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Evans  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.), 
which  is  made  up  of  four  simple  and  short  stories,  and  The  Rose, 
The  Ring,  and  The  Pearl,  by  John  Littelred  (Sutton,  Drowley,  & 
Co.),  call  for  little  note,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Littelred's  notion  of 
verse-making.    It  is  nothing  but  unabashed,  earless  doggerel. 

We  have  received  Crockford's  Clerical  Directory  for  1 892  ;  The 
Shortcomings  of  the  Machinery  for  Pauper  Litigation,  by  J.  J.  S., 
second  edition  (Williams  &  Norgate)  ;  Recognition  in  Eternity,  a 
Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Fleming  (Skeffington) ;  Last  Year: 
the  Events  of  i8gi,  by  T.  B.  Russell  (Fox well)  :  Reminiscences  of 
J.  L.  Toole,  chronicled  by  J.  L.  Ilatton,  cheap  edition  (Rout- 
ledge)  ;  U7icle  Bill's  Children,  by  Helen  Milman  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.);  Winnie's  Hero,  by  M.  E.  L.  (Horner  &  Son);  The 
"Bijou"  Byron,  Vol.  VIII.,  comprising  Maritio  Faliero  and 
Sarda7iaj)alus  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  The  Devil's  Visit,  a  poem 
for  the  times,  second  edition  (New  York :  Excelsior  Publishing 
House);  Some  Men  of  To-day,  sketches  reprinted  from  "Home 
News  "  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Chambers's  Expressive  Readers,  Books 
I.- VI.,  a  course  of  simple  reading  lessons;  Investors'  Book- Keeping 
"on  double  entry  principle,"  by  Ebenezer  Carr,  F.S.A.  A.  (Effing- 
ham WiL'^on  &  Co.) ;  the  Annual  Rejmrt  of  the  Astor  Library  (New 
York  :  "  Evening  Post "  Office) ;  The  Scholastic  Globe,  Vol.  I.,  a 
weekly  journal  of  education  ;  The  Paper  and  Printi^ig  Trades 
Journal,  edited  by  John  Southward,  an  illustrated  quarterly ; 
The  Irish  Naturcdist,  edited  by  G.  H.  Carpenter  and  R.  Lloyd 
Praeger  (Dublin  :  Eason  &  Son),  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  all 
branches  of  Irish  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  ;  and  sixpenny 
editions  of  The  Betrothed  and  The  'Talisman  (A.  &  C.  Black). 
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In  Parliament. 


CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  the  Duke  of  York  took 
his  seat  with  due  rites  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  was  considered  in 
Committee.  The  personalty  clause  was,  as  was  ex- 
pected, struck  out;  the  Lord  Chancellor  getting  "a 
"hair  in  its  neck"  by  showing  that  it  went  in  the 
teeth  of  a  clause  of  an  Act  no  older  than  1890,  and 
was  otherwise  unworkable.  In  the  Lower  House  much 
time  was  (to  be  polite)  spent  on  the  expected  worry 
over  Satm-day  pollings.  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  W^illiam 
Harcourt,  and  ]Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  the  right 
of  the  working-man,  who  has  aheady  taken  good  care 
that  his  work  shall  not  keep  him  from  the  poll  on 
Saturday  or  any  other  day,  to  disfranchise  the  small 
shopkeeper,  to  whom  leaving  his  shop  on  that  day 
means  a  heavy  loss.  Sir  William  was  sure  that  the 
fault  lay  with  the  poor  Lords  ;  Mr.  Balfour  denied  and 
■disproved  it ;  and  so  an  end. 

The  chief  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mon- 
day was  the  report  stage  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill. 
Lord  Herschell  endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  per- 
sonalty clause,  but  was  defeated  by  63  to  21.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Fowler,' 
by  fervid  appeals,  extracted  from  Mr.  Balfour  the 
confidential  communication  of  the  fact,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  known  before,  that  Tuesday  next,  the  28th, 
is  the  day  on  which  the  Government  will  dissolve,  if 
they  can.  This  is  not  favourable  to  Saturday  polling, 
and  the  friends  of  the  working-man  have  relapsed  into 
their  carefully-prepared  indignation.  The  Appropria- 
tion Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  The  Archdeacomy 
of  Cornwall  Bill  was  drojjped — a  shabby  little  triumph 
for  the  shabby  little  sect  of  those  about,  jNIr.  Picton. 
Then,  after  the  usual  preliminary  talk  (in  which  Sir 
Eoper  Lethbridge  submitted  the  grievances  of  the 
Uncovenanted,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  protested  that 
it  will  never  be  merry  with  India  till  she  is  left  defence- 
less),  Mr.  CuRZON  brought  forward  the  Indian  Budget, 
in  a  good  speech  delivered  to  an  audience  reduced  even 
below  the  '■  field  "  usual  on  the  occasion.  He  was  able 
to  show  a  small  surplus,  instead  of  the  expected  small 
deficit. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  a  third  and  the  Irish  Education  Bill  a 


second  time,  also  furthering  other  measures.  It  was 
then  doomed  to  one  of  the  endless  Earl  of  Mar  debates, 
which  make  some  of  those  who  had  no  doubt  as  to 
Lord  Mar's  right  to  his  title  wish  to  Heaven  he  had 
never  established  it.  The  principal  business  before  the 
House  of  Commons  (which  had  a  short  and  dull  sitting, 
though  INIr.  Labouchere  tried  once  more  to  raise  the 
cry  of  Saturday  and  Light-polling)  consisted  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  Bill  (which  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
Clark),  and  the  British  Columbia  Loan  Bill,  also  a 
Scotch  Bill  in  disguise,  the  loan  being  intended  to 
facilitate  Crofter  emigration  (which  was  ojiposed  by 
Mr.  Morton). 

On  Wednesday  ]Mr.  Labouchere  was,  for  the  nonce. 
General  Trochu,  and  "  had  a  plan  " — a  cunning  plan — 
whereby  messengers,  booted  and  spurred,  should  convey 
the  writs  to  the  returning  officers,  and  so  make  the  dis- 
franchisement of  small  shopkeepers,  Jews,  persons  who 
take  the  only  holiday  open  to  them,  and  so  forth, 
possible,  that  so  his  majesty  the  working-man  may  not 
be  hustled  and  hurried  in  voting.  But,  alas  !  the  plan 
turned  out  to  be  illegal,  not  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  with  infinite  gentleness,  pointed  out  how, 
entirely  to  please  Mr.  Labouchere,  he  had  hurried  his 
decision  on  the  day.  On  the  Small  Holdings  Bill 
some  natural,  if  not  very  reasonable,  protests  were 
made  against  the  Lords'  exclusion  of  the  eleventh 
clause  ;  but  few  mustered  to  support  them,  and  the 
Lords'  amendment  was  accepted  by  48  to  17.  The 
fate  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Bill  was  less  fortunate, 
for  Dr.  Clark  persisted  in  his  obstruction,  and  the 
measure,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Scot- 
land, was  withdrawn.  Both  on  this  and  on  the  next 
matter,  the  British  Columbia  Loan  Bill,  the  silliest 
sj^eeches  were  made  by  IN'Ir.  Hunter — a  thing  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  read  the  singular  "  frenzy  of 
"  John  Dennis"  which  that  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  last  week  wrote  to  Professor  jMinto.  From 
this  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  "  the  party 
"  of  all  the  Dukes  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the 
'•  plunder  [sic]  Church  and  King,"  are,  ]iy  "  wasting 
"  a  small  portion  of  their  ill-gotten  goods,"  about 
"  to  impose  upon  him  [Mr.  Hunter]  a  fine  in  the 
"  shape  of  election  expenses."  A  Hunter  hunted  by 
all  the  Dukes  :  a  matchless  instruction  to  a  painter. 

On  Thursday  the  Lords  (a  Committee  of  whose 
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House  had,  on  the  previous  day,  done  London  the 
great  service  of  preventing  the  Embankment  from 
being  spoiled  by  an  utterly  needless  and  useless  tram- 
way) passed  the  Irish  Education  13111  through  Com- 
mittee (not  a  few  members  "  scoring  off"  their 
detractors  in  the  Lower  House  by  protesting  against 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  being  hurried),  and 
discussed  the  administration  of  North  Borneo.  The 
Commons  read  the  British  Columbia  Bill  a  third  time, 
and  quickly  adjourned  till  Monday,  there  having  been 
yet  more  talk  about  Mr.  Labouchebe's  Saturday  fad. 
Mr.  ElTCHiE,  who  knows  more  about  the  poorer  urban 
constituencies  than  most  men,  very  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly showed  that  nobody  would  be  disfranchised 
by  not  having  polls  on  Saturday,  and  that  many  would 
be  disfranchised  by  having  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
quite  worth  while  to  make  Saturday  a  dies  non  for  the 
purpose  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Ulster  The  great  Ulster  Demonstration  against 
Convention.  Home  Rule  came  off  at  Belfast  yesterday 
week  with  overflowing  attendance,  extreme  enthusiasm 
at  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  simple  "  We  will  not  have 
"  Home  Kule,"  a  ciuious  and  interesting  mixture  of 
Irish  fervour  with  Scotch  and  English  solidity,  and  a 
seventeenth-century  touch  here  and  there,  which  was 
most  noteworthy.  But  what  Dr.  Sibthorp  (that  is  to 
say.  Dr.  INIorley)  and  Dr.  IMainwaring  (that  is  to  say, 
Dr.  Harcourt)  think  of  this  new  protest  against  non- 
resistance,  this  denial  of  divine  right,  they  have  but 
imperfectly  told  us.  Antidotes  had  to  be  applied  to 
the  bane,  and  ]\Ir.  GtLadstone  was  sent  for  to  the 
Eeverend  Guinness  Rogers's  at  Clapham  to  exhibit  the 
dose.  Ml-.  Gladstone  is  a  reader  of  Treasure  Island, 
and  some  of  his  followers  call  him  a  man  of  humour. 
So  doubtless  he  thought,  on  the  way  to  the  Reverend 
Guinness  Rogers's  at  Clapham,  of  "  Fetch  aft  the  rum, 
"  Darby  ! "  Alas !  the  rum  on  this  occasion,  though 
duly  fetched  aft,  was  very  much  "under  proof,"  for  a 
weaker  speech  Mr,  Gladstone  has  probably  never  made. 
At  the  same  time  JNlr.  jNIorley  was  supplying  the  lemon 
— a  bitter,  pippy  lemon — up  at  Newcastle,  in  a  speech, 
if  not  so  weak  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  yet  much  more  ill- 
tempered  and  not  much  more  convincing.  But  the 
greatest  compliment  received  by  this  extremely  signi- 
ficant and  successful  demonstration  was  a  manifesto 
put  out  by  Nationalists  in  answer  to  it,  wherein  "  the 
"  rapacity  of  the  landlord  class  "  was  urged  to  show 
that  Nationalists  have  more  to  fear  from  Loyalists  than 
Loyalists  from  Nationalists.  The  Belfast  demonstra- 
tion was  well  echoed  and  sustained  by  a  great  Unionist 
meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  which  was 
attended  by  a  vast  crowd,  and  addressed  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Lord  Londonderry,  and  some  Ulster  dele- 
gates, including  Dr.  Kane.  Dr.  Kane  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  not  always  speaking  advisedly  with  his  tongue, 
but  the  only  violence  we  discover  in  his  speech  was 
the  description  of  Mr.  Pat  Eg  an  as  an  "  infamous 
''  scoundrel,"  which  is  simply  an  indulgence  in  synonyms. 
And  the  ball  once  more  returning;  to  Ireland  was  caueht 
and  hit  back  by  a  Convention  in  Dublin  on  Thm'sday, 
only  less  remarkable  than  that  at  Belfast.  On  the  other 
side  let  due  weight  be  given  to  the  fact  that  some 
Home  Rule  Ulstermen,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  including,  and  cheered  by  the  presence  of,  the 
Reverend  Guinness  Rogers  and  General  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  met  and  boldly  dined  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  day  last  mentioned. 

Politics  out  of  As  the  General  Election  approaches  only  a 
Parliament,  yery  small  part  of  extra-Parhamentary  poli- 
tical talk  can  be  noticed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke 
pluckily  and  ingeniously  at  Birmingham  yesterday 
week,  suggesting  that  the  Unionist  alhance  had 
taught  Radicals  not  to  scuttle  abroad,  and  Tories 
not  to  lag  behind  at  home.  ]\Ir.  Chaplin  spoke  at 
Yeovil  this  day  week,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  the  docker 


delegate,  who  won  disastrous  eminence  by  attempting; 
to  enter  into  Socratic  argument  with  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
addressed  a  meeting  on  the  same  day,  and  complained 
of  having  "  traps  sprung  on  him."  Mr.  Morley  spoke 
again  (vide  "Ulster  Convention")  at  Accrington  on 
Monday,  and  was  rather  apologetic  ;  while  Lord 
Rosebery,  cruelly  regardless  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  Mr.  PiCTON  and  others  on  the  interference  of 
peers  at  elections,  addressed  an  Edinburgh  audience, 
as  we  learn  from  the  unimpeachable  authority  of 
the  Daily  News,  "  in  connexion  with  the  contest  in 
"  the  West  division  of  the  city."  Lord  Rosebery 
was  very  cross,  and  declared  that  he  did  well  to  be 
so  in  face  of  the  wicked  conduct  of  Ulster  and  th& 
wickeder  conduct  of  Lord  Salisbury'.  He  bestowed 
anathemas  on  the  Newcastle  and  all  other  pro- 
grammes, misquoted  "  Ta  Phairshon,"  and  altogether 
seemed  not  quite  "  in  his  plate,"  as  the  French  say. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  followed  at  Manchester,  and 
was  vociferous  about  Saturday  polling,  in  regard  tO' 
which,  unluckily  for  him,  a  letter  of  ]\Ir.  Balfour's  to 
Mr.  Shipton,  published  side  by  side  with  the  Man- 
chester speech,  explains  the  action  of  the  Government 
fully  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
Sir  William,  who  has  had  much  experience,  "has 
"  never  known  low  cunning  succeed  either  in  busi- 
"  ness  or  in  politics."  On  Wednesday  the  principal 
speeches  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
surveyed  the  whole  situation  vigorously  at  Bath,  and 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  spoke  again  at  Birming- 
ham, and  made  reply  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  others.  On  Thmrsday  Mr.  Balfour  spoke 
at  Northwich  to  a  meeting  in  honour  of  ]\Ir.  Smith  Barry 
(whom  if  all  Irish  landlords  resembled,  happy  were  Ire- 
land), Mr.  GoscHEN  at  Portsmouth,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
— Elect  ion  Agent-General  to  the  Gladstonian  party — at 

Whitechapel.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  advised  the  sailors 

that  the  wicked  Tories  are,  after  all,  their  best  friends. 

 Election  addresses  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  IVIr. 

Morley,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  many  others  have 
been  published.  Mr.  Gladstone's  of  course  attracts, 
and  must  receive,  exceptional  attention.  Here  we- 
shall  only  say  that  the  historical  statements  of  the 
second  paragraph  are  such  as  no  statesman  could  make 
who  was  not  either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or 
contemptuously  sure  of  the  ignorance  of  his  followers. 
But,  after  all,  why  take  this  trouble  ?  The  bear  is 
killed,  we  learn  from  certain  Separatist  papers,  and  his 
skin  disposed  of  at  a  satisfactory  price  ;  in  other  words, 
they  contain  an  exact  list  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet, 
in  which  Mr.  Morley,  by  the  way,  is  to  go  back  to 
Ireland.  But  surely  that  is  the  place  for  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  ? 

Foreign  and  On  this  day  Week  the  Venezuelan  Revolu- 
ColoniaiAfifairs.  ^ion  was  Said  to  have  succeeded,  President 
Palacio  resigning.  Converting  South  American  intO' 
English,  this  probably  means  that  the  fighting  will 
now  be  about  something  or  somebody  else.  But  the 
Venezuelan  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  police  ! "  gives- 
complete  expression  to  much  modern  politics.  Bad 

cholera  news  from  India  and  Persia  came  on  Monday 
morning,  together  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Paris 
Municipality,  ungrateful  for  Leo  XIII.'s  attentions,  are 
trying  to  revive  "  civil  baptism,"  and  much  gossip  about 
Prince  Bismarck's  visit  to  Vienna  and  that  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy  to  Berhn.  Far  more  important, 
if  true,  were  rumours  of  disturbances  in  Afghanistan, 

at  the  Herat  end,  and  interference  by  Russia.  

It  was  first  rumoured  and  afterwards  confirmed  that 
the  Germans  have  met  with  another  severe  check  in 
Africa — this  time  in  the  Kihmanjaro  district.  The 
fact  is  that  annexing  savage  countries  in  these  days  of 
telegraph  and  steamer  is  a  process  too  hea-vily  handi- 
capped. The  happier  conquistadores  of  all  nations  in 
old  days  had  time  to  make  their  "reverses"  and 
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^'  checks  "  goof"  before  the  news  of  them  reached  home. 

 The  above-named  visitors  to  Vienna  and  Berhn 

were  received,  it  would  seem,  with  almost  equal  enthu- 
siasm. Count  Herbert  Bismarck's  wedding  was  duly 
celebrated  on  Tuesday  at  Vienna,  and  on  Wednesday, 
at  Berlin,  King  Humbert  had  the  good  taste  to  refer 
to  Queen  Margherita  as  "My  wife,"  thereby,  it  may 
be,  scandalizing  snobs,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  once  did 

on  a  famous  occasion.  The  Belgian  elections  were 

completed,  with  a  more  considerable  gain  for  the 
Liberals  than  had  been  expected,  though  the  Clericals 
have  still  a  three-fifths  majority  in  both  Chambers. 
The  epidemic  of  strikes  in  Spain  had  reached  the  tele- 
graph clerks.  News  also  came  of  an  organized  rebel- 
lion in  most  European  Bourses  against  the  way  in 
which  Portugal  is  dealing  with  her  debts.  Thurs- 
day's news  was  not  very  important,  consisting  chiefly 
•of  the  list  of  M.  Tricoupis'  jNIinistry,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  has  succeeded  the  makeshift  Con- 
stantinopoulo  Cabinet  in  Greece,  some  details  of  the 
navigation  arrangements  on  the  Zambesi,  accounts  of 
the  scoundrel  Kavachol's  trial,  and  some  statements 
about  Lieutenant  MizON,  a  Frenchman  who  has  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  in  trying  to  poach  on  the  Eoyal 
Niger  Company's  preserves,  and  has  just  returned  to 
Paris.  Those  who  know  the  French  character  gene- 
rally, and  have  read  M.  Mizon's  own  writings  in  par- 
ticular, will  relish  the  style  noble  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  described  the  perfidious  attempts  of  the  British 
to  incite  barbaric  Sultans  against  him,  and  the  hault 


with  which  he  crushed  those  wiles. 


-On 


Thursday  ]\Ir.  Cleveland  was  chosen,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  ;  Eavachol  was  sentenced  to  death ; 
it  was  announced  that  Baron  voN  BiiLOW,  the  Grerman 
leader  in  the  recent  disaster  at  Kilimanjaro,  had  been 
killed,  and  a  hideous  scheme  of  advertisement  hoard- 
ings to  line  the  Suez  Canal  was  promulgated  to  an 
indignant  world. 

The  Law    The   strange    cases  of  girl-poisoning  in 
Courts.     South  London  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation during  the  week,  but  no  positive  result  has 
been  reached. 

Racing.  ^^cot  Meeting  the 

other  great  long-distance  race,  the 
Alexandra  Plate,  though  not  reduced  to  quite  the 
■same  beggarly  condition  as  the  Cup,  brought  out  three 
runners  only.  It  was  won  easily  enough  by  the  Duke 
•of  Westminster's  Blue  Green.  The  Wokingham 
Plate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  over  twenty  starters, 
and  fell  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Hildebert;  while  a  great  "pot  " 
was  upset  l^y  the  defeat  of  Minting  Queen  in  the 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes.  But  the  most  interesting  race 
•of  the  day,  perhaps,  was  the  Hardwicke  Stakes.  In 
this  St.  Damien  without  much  difficulty  beat  M. 
Blanc's  four-year-old  Gouverneur,  which  was,  indeed, 
giving  him  nearly  two  stone.  In  the  racing  of  the 
present  week  the  most  interesting  event  was  the 
Northumberland  Plate,  which  fell  on  Wednesday  to 
Mr.  I'Anson's  Newcourt. 

Cricket.  Yesterday  week  Cambridge  beat  Sussex  by 
six,  and  Surrey  Derbyshire  by  seven 
■wickets.  Two  other  matches  of  interest  were  pro- 
longed into  Saturday,  Yorkshire,  after  a  long  and 
hard-fought  match,  defeating  Middlesex  by  four 
wickets,  thanks  to  Ulyett's  hi,  while  Notts  beat 
Lancashire  by  six  wickets.  The  cricket  of  the  early 
part  of  this  week  was  much  interfered  with  by  showers 
and  affected  by  the  state  of  the  ground  consequent  on 
them.  The  first  match  of  importance  to  be  decided 
was  that  between  Kent  and  Somerset,  in  which  on 
Tuesday  the  Western  county  won  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  On  Wednesday  Oxford,  who  had  never  had 
much  of  a  chance,  were  beaten  by  Lancashire  in  a 
single  innings,  and  Leicestershire  beat  Derbyshire  by  a 


But  the  most  interesting;  matches  were 
at  Lord's  and  Leeds. 


Miscellaneous. 


single  wicket. 

In  the  first,  between  Middlesex 
and  Notts,  Shrewsbury's  great  innings  of  212  for  the 
latter  had  made  a  win  for  Middlesex  almost  impossible, 
though  Mr.  Stoddart,  Mr.  Scott,  JVIr.  O'Brien,  and 
Ml-.  "  Mathews  "  played  excellently.  But  it  was  only 
at  four  minutes  to  seven  that  the  last  Middlesex  bat 
was  caught.  In  Surrey  v.  Yorkshire,  on  a  wicket  cut 
to  pieces,  Mr.  Shuter  "  declared,"  a  rather  risky  thing 
against  such  oj^ponents.  In  fact,  the  Yorkshire  team 
actually  made  128  out  of  the  146  necessary,  and  were 
beaten  by  seventeen  runs  only  at  five  minutes  to  time. 

Two  remarkable  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
'  Ulster  Convention  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  ^londay :  one  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Ball,  smashing  ^Mr. 
GtLADSTONe's  scepticism  as  to  the  proportion  of  pro- 
testing Irish  Nonconformist  ministers,  one  from  the 
Eeverend  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  exhibiting  a  most  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  hedge.  And  though  our  respect 
for  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  limited,  we 
believe  that  he  knows  how  to  make  a  political  book. 

 On  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Lecky,  to  whom  Mr. 

Gladstone  had  unwisely  appealed  for  blessing,  re- 
sponded cursing  him  altogether,  and  a  curious  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  and  Mr. 
EOBY  was  published,  in  which  the  Lancashire  bimetal- 
lists  were  bidden  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  when 
JMr.  Gladstone  has  built  the  palace  and  married  the 
princess,  he  will  not  kick  at  the  proposed  bimetallist 

conference.  A  rapier  and  dagger  fight  by  letter  has 

been  going  on  between  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  Mr.  Frank  Hill  has  brought  up  some  useful 
words  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's,  bearing  on  Home  Eule. 

The  Coroner's  inquests  on  the  victims  of 
the  Bishopsgate  colUsion  showed  clearly 
that  it  was  due  to  the  fault  of  two  signalmen, 
whom  the  juries  let  off  very  easily,  for  there  was  no 
proof  that  either  was  overworked.  The  Eoyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  been  holding  a  successful  show, 
which  was  attended  by  the   Prince  of  Wales,  at 

Warwick.  A  detective,  Sergeant  Joyce,  was  shot 

and  killed  in  London  on  Monday  by  a  man  whom  he 

was  arresting  on  a  charge  of  theft.  A  meeting  was 

held  on  Tuesday  to  support  the  movement  for  a  Biolo- 
gical Observatory  in  Jamaica.  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester have  come  in,  by  the  indirect  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Whiteley  of  those  cities,  fcr  a 
windfall  of  something  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
million.  On  Wednesday  Lord  Dufferin  was  in- 
stalled at  Dover  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with 
all  the  ancient  and  recently  disused  state  and  cere- 
mony.    On  the  same  day  Lord  Eosebeky  formally 
resigned  the  Chairmanship  of  the  L.C.C.  : — 
Q.  "  What  will  he  do  for  a  gown  to  wear  1 " 
A.  "  He'U  share  in  the  skin  when  they've  killed  the  bear." 
Q.  "  What  will  he  do  if  the  bear  goes  free  1 " 
A.  "  He'll  shock  Mrs.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Horslee !  " 

The  death  of  ]\Ir.  William  Cory,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  known  as  Mr. 
William  Johnson,  should,  but  for  an  oversight,  have 
been  noticed  here  last  week.  Mr.  Cory  had  nearly 
reached  his  seventieth  year,  and  was  well  known  to  all 
Etonians  of  the  third  quarter  of  this  century  as  master 
and  tutor.  He  was  also  known  to  a  small  but  very 
select  circle  as  the  author  of  lonica,  a  remarkable 
book  of  poems  which,  in  its  last  and  fullest  form,  was 
reviewed  here  last  year.  His  other  chief  literary  venture 
— a  History  of  England  of  great  originality  and  power — • 
was  perhaps  known  to  fewer  still.  Indeed,  ]\Ir.  Cory's 
abilities  were  very  great,  though,  through  fault  or  for- 
tune, his  lot  was  not  wholly  happy.  ^Ir.  Dillwyn, 

who  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  election  business, 
had  represented  Swansea  for  nearly  forty  years.  He 
was  much  respected  for  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
character   in   the  House  of  Commons,  though  his 
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politics  were  hopelessly  narrow,  and  his  power  in  debate 
was  not  great. 

Theatres  &c  "^^^  performance  for  the  Actors'  Benevolent 
'  '  Fund  at  the  Lyceum  on  Thursday  afternoon 
was  exceptionally  brilliant  even  for  the  first  stage  of 
London.  To  take  a  few  items  out  of  many,  ]\Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Tree  were  at  their  best  in  The  Ballad- Monger. 
M.  Maurel,  admirably  accompanied  by  M.  de  Nevers, 
by  his  exquisite  method  of  singing  illustrated  fully 
his  work  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  played  a  scene  from  Phedre.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  as  to  art  her  plajang  was  like  that 
of  her  first  performance  of  the  part  at  the  Franpais. 
Her  voice  did  not  answer  her  intentions,  except  in  the 
tender  passages.  M.  Darmont  made  a  distinct  mark 
as  Hippolyte.  Sehor  Sarasate  played  the  violin  with 
the  fire,  feeling,  and  alas !  trickery  that  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him — only  the  trickery  was  small  and  the 
passion  and  pathos  were  great.  On  a  recent  occa- 
sion JNIiss  Angela  Yanbrugh,  at  a  concert  of  her  own, 
gave  every  promise  of  mastery  over  the  same  instru- 
ment. 


THE  COMING  ELECTION. 

AS  every  one  has  known  officially  since  Mr. 
Balfour's  statement  on  Monday,  and  as  most 
well-informed  people  knew  unoflficially  beforehand, 
Tuesday  next,  accidents  excepted,  will  see  the  present 
Parliament  dissolved.  Few  dissolutions,  indeed,  have 
been  longer  foreseen  :  none  perhaps  have  taken  place 
more  in  the  manner  of  natural  death,  and  less  hastened 
by  sudden  accidents.  If  either  side  is  unprepared  or  is 
taken  at  disadvantage,  it  is  the  fault  of  that  side,  and  if 
the  elector  does  not  understand  the  issue  on  which  he 
is  fighting,  it  is  more  than  usually  his  own  fault. 

That  issue  is,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  main,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  it  was  six  years  ago.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  on  both  sides  advisers,  sometimes 
not  always  irresponsible  or  ignorant,  who  have  shaken 
their  heads  over  Home  Rule  as  the  battle-word,  and 
recommended  something  more  actual.  But  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  LTnionists  to  change  the 
dependence  of  the  quarrel  if  their  adversaries  persisted 
in  it.  And  the  Gladstonians  have  persisted  in  it,  pro- 
bably for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
enough  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  set  his  mind  with  pro- 
verbially doting  affection  upon  this  his  latest  begotten 
child,  as  its  position  in  his  address  finally  shows.  But 
a  simple  retrosj^ect  will  show  that  his  followers  have 
been  unable  to  fashion  any  other  plank  for  the  platform. 
On  Labour  questions  the  Opposition  are  hopelessly 
divided  ;  it  is  certain  that  few  of  them  care  much  for, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  set  against.  One-man  One- 
vote  and  other  tinkerings  with  the  suffrage ;  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  they  admit  to  be  a  very 
big  job  indeed  ;  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  thing  to  be  done,  "  but  not  to-day." 
They  may  talk  about  Land  Reform,  but  no  two  of  them 
agree  what  that  means,  and  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
given  an  intelligent  description  of  what  it  is  to  do 
when  it  has  been  got  to  mean  anything.  Nothing 
unites  them  but  Home  Rule,  and  so  by  Home  Rule,  or 
rather  by  the  chief  who  has  made  Home  Rule  an 
article  of  faith,  they  stand. 

This,  of  course,  in  its  turn  simplifies  matters  for 
their  opponents.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  on 
all  minor  matters  Unionists,  though  they  are  even  in 
these  not  in  such  a  bad  condition  as  the  other  side,  are 
thoroughly  agreed.  Unionists,  who  think  for  them- 
selves, may  not  sleep  quite  so  sound  as  those  happy 
ones  who  have  handed  over  conscience  and  intellect 
alike  to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  on  the 
subject  of  this  election  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
whatever.  The  Gladstonians  ha\e  had  six  years  in 
which  to  produce  an  argument  for  Home  Rule,  and 


they  have  never  produced  one  but  IMr.  Morley's  im- 
provement on  that  of  the  Unjust  Judge.  They  have 
had  six  years  in  which  to  produce  a  reply  to  the 
Unionist  arguments,  and  they  have  never  produced 
one  except  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  "  Home  Rule 
"  stops  the  way."  During  this  time  firm  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  Unionist 
contention  that  firm  government  is  almost  aU  that 
Ireland  wants  ;  a  laborious  judicial  investigation  has- 
proved  that  the  methods  and  aims  of  Nationalist 
leaders  are  morally  detestable,  and  the  split  among  them- 
selves has  proved  that  these  leaders  themselves  are  in- 
capable of  statesmanship.  Of  the  other  legislation  of  the- 
Government  at  home  all  Unionists  have  not  invariably 
approved  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  compares 
most  favourably  both  with  legislation  from  i868  to 
1874  and  with  that  from  1880  to  1885.  As  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  mere  attempt  to  make  the  same  comparison 
would  be  absiu-d.  Some  distinct  successes,  no  bad 
failure,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  and  capable- 
stewardship  both  of  the  interests  and  the  honour  of 
the  country,  stand  against  the  Gladstonian  record  of 
1 868- 1 874,  which  was  muddle  and  surrender,  and  that 
of  1 880-1 885,  which  was  disaster  and  disgrace. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  interesting  to  survey  the 
preparations  for  a  General  Election  as  a  whole.  The 
present  fight  appears  to  be  fairly  well  marshalled  on 
the  Unionist  side.  There  were  still  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  week  some  score  or  score  and  a  half  of 
Gladstonian  seats  uncontested  by  Unionists,  and  we 
say  deliberately  that  there  ought  not  to  be  one.  It 
may  seem  to  the  other  side,  as  a  Separatist  print  re- 
marked the  other  day  of  the  Gladstonian  resolve  ta 
leave  the  City  of  London  unchallenged,  a  "  clever  move  " 
to  conceal  weakness.  But  that  is  not  Unionist  doc- 
trine, while  it  must  be  remembered  that  unopposed 
elections  are  declared  early,  and  that  the  results 
declared  early  do  undoubtedly,  irrational  as  it  may 
seem,  influence  those  decided  later.  There  are  also 
too  many  of  the  deplorable  splits  and  squabbles  on  the 
same  side,  as,  for  instance,  at  Southampton,  where  the 
obstinacy  of  a  self-chosen  candidate,  it  is  feared,  wiU 
convert  a  good  chance  of  recovering  both  seats  into  a 
good  chance  of  losing  both.  There  are  singularities 
of  selection,  such  as  that  of  North  Lambeth  by  'Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  whose  zeal  as  a  Liberal-Unionist  might 
surely  have  led  him  to  attack  some  Gladstonian 
stronghold  in  his  native  country  of  "Wales,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  a  Con- 
servative. But  these  things  will  happen,  and  they 
are  not  excessively  frequent  or  threatening  this  year. 
If  a  few  more  Unionist  candidates  would  appear  and 
a  few  more  disappear  before  the  nomination  days, 
it  would  be  most  desirable,  but  one  has  to  put  up  with 
only  tolerable,  instead  of  desirable,  things  in  this 
world.  The  more  important  thing  still  is  that  every 
Unionist  elector  for  a  contested  constituency  should  record 
his  vote.  The  two  excuses  for  abstention  which  take 
the  form  of  "  Oh,  it's  quite  safe  "  and  "  Oh,  it's  no  use," 
are  not  equally  contemptible  in  spirit,  but  they  are 
equally  mischievous  in  practice. 

Therefore,  let  everything  go  in — not  for  the  obtain- 
ing or  the  retaining  of  power  and  office  by  this  or 
that  party,  not  for  the  whims  or  the  ambitions  of 
this  or  that  individual,  not  for  the  greeds  or  the 
grudges  of  this  or  that  class.  These  are  the  scarcely 
disguised  motives  or  the  openly  uttered  cries  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers.  The  unity,  the  honom-, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  by  which 
every  class  and  every  individual  must  benefit,  aiid 
which,  if  it  could  possibly  be  otherwise,  should  still 
be  preferred  to  the  benefit  of  every  individual  and 
every  class— this  is,  or  should  be,  the  sole  war-cry  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Government  at  the  coming 
polls. 
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"Y'RE  A  CLEVER  CHIEL,  BUT  " 

THE  President  of  the  Assize  Court  at  Montbrison 
lias  probably  never  lieard  of  the  famous  saying 
which  has  been  fathered  on  Lord  Braxfield.  If  he 
hears  it  now,  he  will  doubtless  be  horrified  at  its 
brutahty.  Yet  if  ever  a  judge  might  have  said  it  with 
propriety  and  truth,  he  might  at  some  point  of  the 
trial  of  Kavachol  for  the  murder  of  the  Hermit  of 
Chambles.  After  all,  it  is  no  more  indecent  than  many 
of  the  things  which  French  Presidents  permit  them- 
selves to  say  in  the  course  of  their  long  wangles  with 
prisoners.  "  Y're  a  clever  chiel,  but  y'U  be  nane  the 
"  waur  of  a  hanging,  my  man,"  is — errors  and  omissions 
excused — what  Lord  Braxfield  did,  or  did  not,  say 
to  his  prisoner.  Eavachol  is  in  his  small  way  a  clever 
chiel,  but  there  never  was  a  man  to  whom  a  hanging 
would  be  more  wholesome.  Not  but  that  the  ruffian 
is  useful  in  a  fashion,  though  it  is  one  which  deserves 
the  rojie.  He  is  as  complete  a  type  as  one  could  wish 
to  see  of  what  the  sophistries,  or,  if  that  is  too  compli- 
mentary a  term,  the  platitudes,  of  the  Anarchists  will 
do  when  they  fall  on  favourable  soil.  He  has  got  them 
all  by  heart,  and,  being  a  scoundrel  who  is  not  common 
only  because  he  is  excejjtionally  unscrupulous,  he  uses 
them  to  justify  his  crimes.  The  value  of  him  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  pushes  all  the  pernicious  nonsense  of 
the  theoretical  Anarchists  to  its  proper  conclusions, 
and  acts  on  it.  He  is  a  living  proof  that  the  talk  of 
many  eloquent  and  philanthropical  persons  of  the 
theoretic  Anarchist  order  has  supplied  the  born  cut- 
throat and  robber,  who  has  a  little  ill-reoulated  intelli- 
gence,  with  a  body  of  doctrine. 

The  obliging  President  gave  him  an  opening  for  a 
statement  of  the  theories  he  has  picked  up  from 
Anarchist  newspapers.  "  What  think  you,"  said  the 
judge,  anxious  for  a  general  discussion,  "  that  society 
"can  expect  from  you?"  "It  is  I,"  retorted 
KcENiGSTEiN,  alicts  Eavachol,  "  who  expect  society  to 
"  reform  our  social  condition."  Eavachol,  as  he  ex- 
plained in  the  document  he  was  not  allowed  to  read, 
was  not  well  off.  He  had  not  the  comfort  or  the  good 
living  which,  as  he  told  the  President,  he  enjoyed  like 
the  rest  of  the  world.  So  "  I  have  preferred  to  be  a 
"  smuggler,  coiner,  thief,  and  murderer."  Nothing  can 
be  more  candid,  or  more  fluently  justified.  Eavachol 
has  all  the  commonplaces,  including  the  struggle  for 
Hfe,  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Society  is  a  struggle 
which  forces  men  to  adopt  all  means  to  support  life. 
The  workman  who  isdismissed  may  starve.  Society 
suppresses  him  in  that  way.  All  men  want  some- 
thing which  others  have.  The  employer  desires  the 
disappearance  of  a  rival,  and  the  tradesman  wishes 
to  have  all  the  custom  of  the  town.  The  unemployed 
workman  envies  the  employed.  The  logical  consequence 
of  "  the  barbarous  state  of  a  society  which  only  in- 
"  creases  the  number  of  its  victims  by  the  rigour  of 
"  its  laws,  and  punishes  the  effects  without  ever  deal- 
"  ing  with  causes,"  is  that  I  murdered  the  Hermit  of 
Chambles.  If  Pranzini,  Prado,  Berlant,  Anastay  had 
not  wanted  gold,  the  deshre  to  get  that  metal  would 
never  have  driven  them  to  kill.  It  follows  that,  to 
abolish  crime,  you  should  give  us  all  plenty  of  money, 
and  disband  the  police.  They  do  no  good.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  one  criminal  is  removed  another 
comes  on.  Give  up  the  useless  effort  to  stifle  the  im- 
perious voice  of  nature  which  bids  us  all  help  ourselves. 
Give  us  everything  we  want,  remove  the  rascally  police, 
and  then,  the  cause  having  disappeared,  its  effect,  which 
is  what  you  call  crime,  will  no  longer  appear 

This,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  was  the  eloquent, 
though  undelivered,  address  of  Eavachol.  It  is  all 
very  pretty,  and  excellently  calculated  to  bring  a 
rational  jury  to  the  Braxfieldian  conclusion.  The  obvi- 
ous course  was  to  apply  the  "logic"  in  whose  dese- 
crated name  Eavachol  commits  crimes  to  himself, 


and  this  the  Montbrison  jury  has  had  the  sense  to 
do — to  the  greater  shame  of  the  cowards  who  found 
extenuating  circumstances  at  Paris.  The  imperious 
voice  of  nature  drives  Eavachol  to  murder  persons 
with  portable  property.  Society,  which  consists  largely 
of  such  persons,  is  driven,  unless  it  is  demented,  by  a 
very  imperious  voice  to  suppress  Eavachol.  It  really 
must  explain  to  these  reformers  that  what  is  good 
reasoning  for  them  is  good  reasoning  for  others.  Hang- 
ing, guillotining,  garotting  are  the  forms  in  which  the 
various  dialects  of  the  civiUzed  world  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  the  practical  Anarchist.  In  this  kind 
of  disputation,  too,  society  is  bound  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run.  Eavachol  scored  a  point  when, 
he  murdered  the  Hermit,  but  he  left  the  position  of 
society  little  affected.  But  when  the  guillotine  has 
its  own,  there  is  an  end  of  Eavachol.  We  are  not 
seriously  afraid  of  the  ten  avengers  who,  he  predicts,  will 
take  his  place.  If  they  do  appear,  it  is  only,  after  all, 
a  case  for  ten  more  quotations  of  the  guillotine.  Bare 
politeness  requires  one  to  answer  a  man  in  the  style  of 
argument  which  he  prefers.  If  he  selects  killing,  by 
all  means  let  us  meet  him  with  the  same  dialect.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  our  dealings  with  Eavachol's 
teachers.  They  incite  to  violence.  Let  us  reply  by 
inciting  the  Public  Prosecutor,  Procureur  de  la  Ee- 
publique,  Procurator  Fiscal,  or  Procurador,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  take  proceedings  in  due 
form  of  law.  In  this  contest,  also,  it  is  probable 
that  society  will  not  get  the  worst.  Fine  and  im- 
prisonment properly  enforced  will  see  the  end  of  a 
good  many  newspaper  articles.  We  dare  say  that  some 
learned  Professors,  Princes  on  their  travels,  and 
thoughtful  young  Dons  of  advanced  opinions,  may  be 
shocked  at  this  brutality.  But  in  these  days  of 
equality  and  freedom,  to  which  privilege  is  abhorrent, 
they  cannot  really  expect  us  to  endure  such  an  anomaly 
as  a  class  which  is  alone  entitled  to  threaten  and  to 
kiU. 


THE  ULSTER  CONVENriON. 

IT  is  quite  impossible,  in  view  of  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  issue  raised  by  the  Ulster  protest,  to  do 
justice  to  any  other  quality  of  the  situation  which  it 
has  created.  Yet  nothing  more  grimly  humorous  has 
been  witnessed  within  our  memory  than  this  sudden 
confrontation  of  an  army  of  ideologues  and  word- 
mongers  with  one  single,  indisputable,  unalterable,  and 
most  formidable  fact.  The  disgust,  the  amazement,  the 
resentful  air  of  injury  with  which  they  survey  the  un- 
welcome intruder ;  the  manner  in  which  they  walk 
round  and  round  it,  inspecting  it  from  every  side,  and 
ever  and  anon  half-timidly  touching  it,  as  though  to 
assure  themselves  of  its  solidity,  is  comic  in  the  highest 
degree.  "  Yes,"  they  seem  to  be  saying  to  themselves, 
"  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be.  There  is  a  fact,  a  real, 
"  hard,  implacably  hostile  fact  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
"  Irish  question.  And  we  believed  so  firmly  that  the 
"  whole  business  could  be  comfortably  settled  by  the 
"  skilful  manipulation  of  words."  Of  course,  after  the 
first  shock  of  consternation,  it  is  to  words  that  they 
betake  themselves  ;  they  have  no  other  instruments 
to  work  with,  nor  ever  had.  Words  of  reproof,  words 
of  remonstrance,  words  of  appeal,  of  flattery,  of 
sophistry,  are  tried  in  turn ;  everything  but  words 
of  ridicule.  These  have  been  prudently  dropped, 
and  the  most  distinguished  dealer  in  them — he- 
who  originally  proposed  to  meet  the  crisis  by  a 
liberal  issue  of  them— has  for  the  time  fallen  silent 
on  this  subject.  The  two  most  serious-minded  of 
the  wordmongers,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley, 
have  taken  the  place  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  have  both  replied  in  characteristic  fashion  tc 
the    deliverances    of   the    Ulster    Convention — Mr.. 
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GrLADSTONE  by  a  long  series  of  voluble  irrelevances, 
emitted  in  the  parlour  of  a  London  Nonconformist 
minister  to  an  audience  of  very  "  political  "  Dissenters, 
and  Mr.  Morley  by  one  of  those  foolishly  ingenious 
exercises  in  academic  logic  which  cause  the  enemies 
both  of  logical  training  and  academic  culture  to 
blaspheme.  You  believe,"  said  JNIr.  Morley  to  the 
Ulster  men,  "  that  Grreat  Britain  is  fit  to  govern  Ireland  ; 
"  you  believe  that  Great  Britain  knows  what  is  best  for 
"  Ireland,  and  if,  therefore.  Great  Britain  thinks  that 
"  Home  Rule  is  best  for  Ireland,  why  on  earth  should 
"  you  by  anticipation  protest  against  the  decision  of 
"  the  country  which  you  admit  to  know  what  is  best 
"  for  you  ?  " 

It  is  melancholy.  One  of  the  audience,  apparently 
rather  ajrhast  at  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  JMorley's  argu- 
ment,  exclaimed  that  they  (the  Ulstermen)  "would  not 
"  understand  it "  ;  but  Mr.  ]Morley  thought  they  would, 
and  we  feel  sure  they  will — only  too  well.  We  can 
fancy  some  hard-headed  Northerner  suggesting  to  this 
Invincible  Doctor  that,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  trustee, 
he  should  try  this  famous  argument  of  his  on  his 
cestui  que  trust : — "  You  have  perfect  confidence  in 
"  me ;  you  beheve  that  I  know  what  is  best  for  your 
"  interests  ;  then  why  on  earth  do  you  object  to  my 
"  transferring  the  trust  to  that  common  acquaintance 
"  of  ours,  who,  I  own,  is  desperately  hard  up,  who 
"  has  an  hereditary  grudge  against  your  family,  and 
"  who  has  been  heard  to  express  a  strong  desire  to  get 
"  hold  of  your  money,  but  whose  present  disposition, 
"  believe  me,  is  much  more  friendly  than  you  imagine, 
"  and  his  intentions  not  nearly  so  dishonest  as  appears 
"  on  the  surface  ?  " 

That  is  the  sort  of  "  material  "  test  which  rough 
common  sense  would  apply  to  the  results  of  Mr. 
Morley's  logic-chopping ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  showing  formally  where  the  fallacy  of  his 
absm'd  argument  lies.  He  has  simply  slipped  a  fourth 
term  into  his  syllogism,  by  representing  the  absolute 
confidence  of  the  subject  in  the  integrity  of  his  rulers 
as  the  same  thing  as  an  equally  absolute  confidence  in 
their  discretion.  The  Ulstermen  have  never  put  for- 
ward any  contention  so  ridiculous  as  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  always  "know  what  is  best  for  them." 
It  is  not  in  its  omniscience  that  they  trust,  but  in 
its  good  faith.  They  believe  that,  though  the  results 
of  government  from  Westminster  may  occasionally 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  wisdom,  it  will 
at  least  be  government,  and  not,  as  the  rule  of  a 
Dublin  Parliament  would  be,  mere  exploitation  and 
plunder.  Mr.  Morley,  however,  is  well  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  his  leader,  the  whole  of  whose  long 
harangue  at  Clapham,  so  far  as  it  possessed  any  sort 
of  materiality  to  the  issue,  was  pervaded  by  word- 
jugglery  of  precisely  the  same  sort.  Mr.  Gladstone 
abounded  in  argument  and  illustration  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Ulster  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
subjected  to  reHgious  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
majority  under  a  Home  Rule  Government.  But  what 
does  religious  oppression  mean  ?  If  the  words  are 
used — as,  of  course,  in  strictness  they  ought  to  be — to 
signify  the  restraint  or  molestation  of  one  class  in  the 
practice  of  its  religion  by  another  class,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is,  of  course,  entitled  to  say  that  no  danger  of 
that  sort  exists  to-day  in  Ireland.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  religious  oppression  means  the  infliction  of  civil 
wrong  by  one  class  upon  another  in  the  gratification  of 
a  hostihty  largely,  if  not  wholly,  inspired  by  religious 
differences,  then  INIr.  Gladstone's  reassurances  of  the 
Ulstermen  are  entirely  inappHcable.  They  did  not  touch 
or  even  approach  the  subject  of  this  danger ;  and  this 
happens  to  be  the  very  danger  which,  so  far  as  religious 
differences  enter  into  the  question  at  aU,  the  people  of 
Ulster  fear.  And,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  since  re- 
minded him  in  his  admirable  speech  of  the  other  night 


at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  to  ignore 
all  that  abundant  evidence  from  a  variety  of  quarters 
which  confirms  the  Ulstermen's  aj)prehension — Arch- 
bishop Walsh's  avowal  of  his  designs  ujjon  the  revenues 
of  Trinity  College,  ]\Ir.  Dillon's  truculent  menaces  of 
the  Constabulary,  the  threats  levelled  against  the  Unen 
industry  of  Belfast. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never,  perhaps,  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  in  connexion  with  his  Clapham  speech. 
The  whole  function,  down  even  to  the  unctuous  blessing 
pronounced  at  ]\Ii-.  Guinness  Rogers's  garden  gate  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  host's  household,  was  comically 
suggestive  of  the  famous  tea  at  INIr.  Snagsby's,  whereat 
the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Chadband  spoke  a  word  in  season  ; 
but  the  honoured  guest  on  this  last  occasion 
had  even  more  difficulty  than  his  clerical  prototype  in 
discovering  "  the  terewth."  He  cited  Mr.  Lecky  for 
the  proposition  that  "  a  national  feeling  is  the  only 
"  check  to  sectarian  passions,"  but  with  no  better  result 
than  that  of  drawing  from  the  distinguished  historian 
a  prompt  denial  that  this  quotation  from  a  very  early 
work  of  his  has  any  application  to  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  Then,  again,  ]Mr.  Gladstone 
wanted  to  know  "  where  were  the  signatiu-es  of  the 
"  990  Protestant  ministers  who  are  anti-Home  Rulers  in. 
"  Ireland."  Well,  he  was  promptly  told  where  they 
were  by  INIr.  W.  E.  Ball.  They  are  at  Mr.  Ball's 
Chambers,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  inspect  them,  he  adds,  "  may  do  so  on 
"  application  to  my  clerk."  We  have  no  expectation 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  apply  to  Mr.  Ball's  clerk  for 
this  purpose,  any  more  than  we  had  that  he  would 
ask  permission  to  examine  Colonel  Dopping's  gun.  If 
he  takes  any  notice  of  this  most  calamitous  rejoinder, 
it  will  probably  be  to  deny  that  he  ever  asked 
where  were  the  signatures  of  the  Protestant  ministers' 
memorial,  and  to  assert  that  he  merely  inquired 
where  the  signatories  were,  and  why  they  had  not 
come  forward  to  make  affidavits  that  their  names 
were  not  forged.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  it  will  be 
possible  for  his  one  faithful  supporter  in  the  London 
press  to  repeat  the  delightfully  droll  process  by  which 
he  has  just  proved  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  asked  in 
1885  for  a  majority  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  Home 
Rule  demand — the  said  process  consisting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone  incon- 
sistent therewith.  This  is  a  method  upon  which  the 
Gladstonian  apologist  may  be  warmly  congratulated. 
With  it  he  may  do  much,  almost  anything  indeed,  so 
far  as  his  client's  mere  words  are  concerned.  But  facts 
— especially  such  facts  as  the  LTlster  Appeal,  and  the 
stirring  response  given  to  it  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
London  at  the  St.  James's  HaU  the  other  night — with 
these  he  will  have  more  difficulty. 


ULSTER  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

ULSTER'S  appeal  to  England"  was  made  on 
Wednesday  night  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  there 
were  unusual  evidences  of  keen  and  strong  sympathy. 
The  "appeal"  was  made  to  an  audience  of  such  an 
unusual  size  that  it  required  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
interpretation  that  "  the  Nonconformist  conscience  was 
"  awake."  London  does  not  number  among  its  build- 
ings any  one  that  makes  a  good  hall  for  a  large  mass 
meeting.  St.  James's  Hall  is  not  easy  to  speak  in,  and 
very  hard  to  fill  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  and  if  it  is 
moderately  fiUed  to  begin  with,  long  before  the  meet- 
ing ends  the  people  begin  to  leave.  Perhaps  if  a 
London  audience  were  more  interesting  to  collect  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  have  such  buildings  as  the 
Free-trade  Hall  in  Manchester  or  the  St.  Andrews 
Hall  in  Glasgow  in  which  to  gather  them  together. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  there  are  few  audiences  more  Hst- 
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less,  cold,  and  blase.  They  are  no  politicians,  and  have 
no  instinct  beyond  the  gas-pipes  and  water-butts,  the 
music-halls,  and  a  vague  belief  that  there  is  a  person 
called  ground-rent,  who  might  be  robbed  for  their 
benefit.  For  such  audiences,  the  halls  and  school- 
rooms which  exist  suffice,  and  the  jaded  speakers  have 
no  desire  for  larger  premises  in  which  "  to  speak  into 
"  a  pincushion,"  as  addressing  Londoners  was  once 
aptly  described. 

These  things  being  so,  the  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall  was  all  the  more  marked  in  its  character.  Long 
before  the  advertised  hour,  orchestra,  galleries,  and  the 
body  of  the  Hall  were  filled,  and  crammed  to  the  point 
of  discomfort.  And  never  did  a  platform  have  a  keener 
or  more  appreciative  audience  to  which  to  deliver  its 
message.  Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb  was  in  the 
chair,  and  brought  with  him,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  the  whole  meeting,  the  actual  signatures  of  those 
ministers  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  with  such 
contemptuous  unbelief.  '•  Where  are  they  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  when  Sir  George  had  pointedly  and  neatly  told 
their  story,  and  repeated  IVlr.  Gladstone's  question, 
he  held  the  packet  before  the  audience,  and  answered 
briefly  "  Here."  It  was  a  good  beginning  to  a  meeting 
devoted  to  exposing  Gladstonian  lies  and  subterfuges-, 
and  letting  Ulster  speak  the  truth  through  her 
aj)pointed  people. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  answered  efifectively 
Mr.  John  Morley's  attack  on  him,  and  described  that 
Ulster  which  is  the  creation  of  the  "  rogues  and  fools  " 
who  are  its  inhabitants,  and  its  defenders  against 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Nothing  could  have  surpassed  the 
eloquence  and  humours  of  Dr.  Kane's  long  speech, 
full  of  impassioned  appeal  against  the  meditated 
"  treason  to  the  Empire."  Every  point  of  his  was 
taken  up,  and  he  and  his  countrymen  must  have 
realized  that,  whether  the  conscience  of  the  audience 
had  been  reached  or  not,  they  certainly  were  realizing 
to  the  full  the  diSiculty  of  casting  off  a  people  who 
desire  to  remain  one  with  us,  and  the  hopeless  in- 
justice of  putting  such  a  race  under  the  heel  of  the 
Celtic  population,  whose  criminal  instincts  were  dealt 
with  "  truthfully."  "  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  come 
"  to  pass,"  said  Lord  Londonderry,  "  and  it  was  difii- 
"  cult  to  believe  it  possible,  in  speaking  to  a  people  who, 
"  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  were  so  determined  that 
"  Ulster's  appeal  should  be  accepted,  and  that  we 
"  should  stand  by  our  own  flesh  and  blood." 


BIA^TTMMSMAPK  IN  GREECE. 

THE  disputes  of  antiquaries  are  a  perpetual  joy  to 
that  minute  class  of  readers  who  can  follow  the 
controversy  without  taking  a  side.  The  arguments  on 
A.D.L.L.,  on  "  Bil  Stumps  His  Mark,"  on  "  Keep  This 
"  Syde,"  are  famiUar  to  the  readers  of  The  Antiquary 
and  Pickwick.  At  this  moment  a  debate  quite  as 
curious  as  these  is  going  on,  the  theme  being  the  date 
and  general  bearings  of  the  ruins  at  Mycenae,  and  of 
the  works  of  art  found  therein,  and  in  other  Greek  and 
Egyptian  sites.  The  pubUc  may  take  its  choice,  as 
to  the  dates  of  the  Mycenjean  treasures  and  edifices, 
between  1 500-1  loo  (Mr.  Flinders  Petrie),  770-600, 
there  or  therealjouts,  put  forward  as  possible  by  Mr. 
Murray  of  the  British  INIuseum,  and  a  third  or  mixed 
alternative  by  Professor  Kamsay.  Most  persons  who 
care  about  the  matter  have  settled  down  into  a 
comfortable  belief  that  the  Achaean  Bill  Stumps 
made  his  mark  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  that 
he  built  his  walls,  and  his  gate  of  the  two  lions, 
buried  his  dead  with  all  their  treasures,  and  was 
"  walked  out  of  his  kingdom"  by  the  Dorians,  before 
1 100  B.C.  But  neither  INIr.  Murray,  nor  Professor 
Eamsay,  nor  Willamovitz  Moellendorff,  nor  Niese, 


will  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  those  agreeable 
and  romantic  conclusions.  Let  us  begin  with  Mr. 
Murray,  in  his  Handbook  of  Greek  Art,  which  is 
learned  and  excellent  in  method,  if  not  convincing. 
jNIr.  Murray  works  back  from  the  known  to  the  less 
known,  and  so  to  the  obscm-e,  styles  of  Greek  art.  By 
an  examination  of  pottery,  and  gems,  and  sculptures 
found  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere,  he  determines  the 
dates  of  the  lions  on  the  gate,  of  the  rings  and  gems, 
and  pots  and  other  treasures  of  Mycenae,  at  about 
the  age  of  the  great  despots,  such  as  Phidon,  the 
Temenid  of  Argos,  say  750-600  B.C.  Little  as  we 
know  of  Phidon,  we  know  that  under  him,  and,  pro- 
bably, under  his  successors,  Ai-gos  was  the  dominant 
power  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Of  all  that  great  domi- 
nion are  there  no  reUcs  ?  None,  unless  MycenjE  and 
Tiryns  are  these  remains.  Here,  then,  we  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  Phidon,  and,  if  Mr.  INIurray  is  right, 
if  the  art  of  INIycen^  exactly  fiUs  up  a  gap  in  Greek 
development,  comes  just  where  it  should  between 
primitive  or  savage  work  and  Greek  work  of  600- 
500  B.C.,  the  disenchanting  hypothesis  seems,  so  far, 
probable.  There  are,  however,  a  priori  objections. 
Could  tradition,  between  the  time  of  Phidon  and  that 
of  Thucydides,  utterly  forget  the  work  of  Phidon,  with 
all  the  labour  which  it  implies  ?  Again,  how  about 
Homer  ?  IVIi-.  Murray  says  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
engraved  gems.  These  occur  at  Mycenae.  Now,  gems 
he  assigns  to  the  age  of  the  Tyrants.  If,  then.  Homer 
lived  before  gems,  tyrants,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mycenae 
which  we  know,  how  did  he  come  to  sing  so  much 
of  Mycenae  ?  Was  there  an  earlier  Mycenae  which  he 
knew  about,  and,  if  so,  where  is  it  ?  It  certainly  does 
not  remain  in  strata  of  divers  periods  as  at  Hissarlik. 
Here  be  difficulties.  Also,  had  the  Tyrants  no  bronze 
arrow-heads  ?  or,  if  they  had,  why  are  all  the  arrow- 
heads found  in  Mycenaean  graves  made  of  flint  ? 

Turn  we  to  Professor  Kamsay.  He  has  explored 
Phrygia,  and  there  has  found,  outside  a  grave,  Hons 
executed  in  reUef  which  resemble  very  closely  indeed 
the  lions  on  the  gate  of  Mycena3.  The  attitudes,  if  not 
the  style,  are  identical.  These  lions  he  dates  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  age  of  the  Tyrants  ;  and  he  places  the 
Lion  Gate  of  Mycenae  in  the  same  period,  and  supposes 
that  the  Hons  came  from  Phrygia — the  idea  of  them, 
we  mean.  Thus  the  Lion  Gate  will  be  of  the  Tyrants' 
time ;  but — here  he  differs  from  ]Mr.  Murray — the 
tombs  in  the  Citadel,  with  theu  treasures,  are  vastly 
older,  are  Achaean,  are  previous  to  the  Dorian  invasion. 
The  Dorian  conquerors,  he  thinks,  carried  on  and  kept 
up  the  old  Achaean  worship  of  ancient  Achaean  heroes, 
buried  in  the  graves.  But,  in  Mr.  Murray's  opinion, 
the  vases,  gems,  and  so  forth  of  the  Mycentean  graves 
are  contemporary,  on  the  whole,  and  akin  in  style  to 
the  lions  of  the  gate,  and  thus  belong  to  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries,  the  age  of  the  TjTants.  Here 
is  a  conflict  of  opinion,  Mr.  Murray  believing  in  com- 
paratively late  Dorian,  and  Professor  Eamsay  in  very 
early  Achtean  relics. 

As  if  this,  to  the  layman  or  amateur,  were  not 
puzzling  enough,  comes  INIi-.  Flinders  Petrie.  of 
Egy[3tian  fame,  in  the  Hellenic  Journal,  April  1891. 
In  the  first  grave  of  Mycena?,  Mr.  Petrie  finds  glass, 
now  white  and  decayed  outside,  but  within  of  a 
Prussian  blue.  This  answers  to  the  glass  of  Eameses  II., 
in  Egypt,  dated  by  Mr.  Petrie  about  1 200-1 150  B.C. 
So  these  give  a  date  shortly  after  1200  B.C.,  not  a 
date  of  750-600  B.C.  The  third  grave  has  red  agate 
pendants  of  about  1300 ;  and  an  alabaster  dish,  in 
the  form  of  two  hands,  and  such  dishes  in  Egypt 
are  about  1200  B.C.  There  are  other  ornaments  of 
similar  dates.  Then,  as  to  the  lions,  Professor  Eamsay' 
may  find  such  Hons  in  the  Phrygia  of  800  B.C. ;  but 
]\Ii-.  Petrie  knows  an  Egyptian  lion,  in  gilt  wood,  in 
exactly  the  same  attitude,  and  this  he  dates  about 
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1450  B.C.  Thus  lions  of  this  kind  did  not  come  from 
Pbrjgia  to  Greece  about  750  B.C.,  but  went  from  Greece 
to  Phrygia  some  time  between  1450  B.C.  and  750  B.C. 
"  That  the  design  penetrated  to  Phrygia  is  nothing 
"  surprising,  considering  the  range  of  Mycencean  cul- 
"  ture."  Then  there  are  peculiar  swords  found  at 
Mycenae.  Mr.  Petrie  knows  a  similar  one  from  the 
grave  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  before  1600  B.C.  But, 
then,  Mr.  Murray  is  aware  of  work  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  same  queen's  grave,  and  how  did  it  get 
there  if  the  date  of  1 600  is  right  ?  People  seldom 
add  to  the  objects  in  old  tombs.  MM.  Chipiez  and 
Perrot  think  these  Mycencean  swords  are  of  Oriental, 
probably  Phoenician,  work  for  the  more  part. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  or 
rather  debate,  for  all  the  parties  are  j^erfectly  polite  ; 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  who  is  certainly 
rather  severe  on  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  arguments 
derived  from  pottery  in  Egypt.  Antiquaries  are  now 
mild-mannered  men,  and  so  there  is  all  the  more 
chance  of  a  peaceable  solution.  But,  for  opinions 
notably  different,  yet  all  plausibly  argued,  we  do  think 
that  the  dispute  over  Agamemnon  his  tomb  is  as  lively 
and  diverting  as  that  over  "  BiL  Stumps  His  Mark." 
Our  sympathies  as  orthodox  Homerists  are  all  with 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  But  somehow  we  do  not  care 
much  for  the  little  gilt  lion's  security,  and  perhaps 
glass-makers  might  use  their  "  Proosian  blue "  at 
almost  any  period.  Yet,  if  we  go  with  Mr.  Murray, 
we  must  believe  that  the  gold  and  the  walls  of 
"  Mycenas  rich  in  gold,"  that  "  stablished  fortress," 
are  very  much  later  than  "  well-walled  Tiryns,"  are 
even  later  than  Homer's  time.  It  is  all  very  perplexing, 
and  will  keep  these  happy  "  antiquarian  old  womanries," 
as  Sir  Walter  calls  them,  with  us  for  many  a  long  day. 
It  would  be  sad  if  so  old  a  question  were  settled  once 
for  all,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  that  at  present. 


SATURDAY  POLLING. 

IF  Sir  William  Harcourt  does  not  take  care  he 
will  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
"Jester  James"  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  months  of  his 
engagement  for  "  three  certain  years."  He  is  beginning 
to  "lose  his  sense  of  fitness  and  his  delicacy  chaste"  ; 
and,  if  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  "  some  of  his  conun- 
"  drums  are  in  execrable  taste,"  we  may,  at  any  rate, 
apply  the  last  remark  to  his  most  recent  selection  of 
a  subject  for  his  pleasantries.  Those  which  he  "  got 
"  off"  on  the  subject  of  Ulster  distinctly  jarred  upon 
the  general,  and  that  even  his  colleagues  were  some- 
what disconcerted  by  them  seems  probable  from  the 
fact  that  the  solemnity  both  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Morley  in  speaking  on  the  same  subject  has 
been  something  portentous.  Then,  again.  Sir  William 
has  been  almost  as  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  at  the 
serious.  Having  incurred  rebuke  by  indecent  levity  in 
dealing  with  a  grave  matter,  he  has  since  provoked 
ridicule  by  solemnly  fussing  over  a  trifle.  He  must, 
indeed,  be  "  losing  touch  with  the  people,"  to  use 
the  odious  cant  of  his  school,  if  he  really  believes 
that  there  is  any  popular  capital  to  be  got  out  of 
Ihe  "  Saturday  polling "  cry ;  and  when  he  talks 
about  "imj)udent  impostures,"  "low  cunning,"  "scurvy 
"  tricks,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  he  should  reflect  that, 
though  his  abuse  of  the  Government  for  resorting 
to  what  he  absurdly  calls  their  base,  mean,  and  con- 
temptible conduct  may  not  displease  his  democratic 
admirers  by  its  vulgar  scurrility,  it  may  quite  possibly 
disgust  them  by  its  silliness. 

Here,  however,  we  stumble  upon  a  piece  of  Sir 
\\illiam's  bad  luck,  and  his  misjudgment  is  rein- 
forced by  misfortune.  He  could  have  helped  talking 
nonsense   at  second-hand  about  disfranchising  the 


working-class  voter ;  but  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  hajiless  coincidence  of  the  report  of  that  non- 
sense appearing  side  by  side  in  the  Times  with  the 
letter  from  Mr.  WiLLOX  and  the  statistics  contained  in 
it,  and  with  Mr.  Balfour's  letter  to  Mr.  Shipton,  with 
its  intimation  that  in  the  very  town  in  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  vapouring  a  body  much  better 
entitled  than  he  can  possibly  be  to  speak  for  the  work- 
ing-class voter  has  found  itself  quite  unable  to  subscribe 
to  the  assumption  upon  which  all  his  noisy  Billingsgate 
has  been  poured  forth.  The  Manchester  Trades  Council, 
"  practically  representing  vast  masses  of  the  working- 
"  men  of  I^ancashire,"  as  Mr.  Balfour  reminds  his 
corresi^ondent,  do  not  agree  with  the  London  Trades 
Council  in  the  view  that  Saturday  is  a  specially  favour- 
able day  for  taking  a  poll  of  their  constituents. 
And  Mr.  WiLLOX  has  been  able  to  produce  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that,  in  certain  constituencies  at 
any  rate,  Saturday  is  actually  a  worse  day  than  some 
others.  In  1890  the  Liverpool  municipal  election  took 
place  on  a  Saturday,  and  resulted  in  a  poll  of 
38,000  odd,  while  in  1891  a  Monday  election  yielded 
a  poll  of  over  45,000.  What  is  more,  this  disparity 
between  the  two  polls  was  actually  exhibited  most  con- 
spicuously in  a  ward  of  the  to^vn  which  is  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  artisans.  If  these  facts  do  not 
quite  carry  the  writer's  conclusion  that,  taking  the 
whole  country  through,  "  Saturday  is  the  one  day  in 
"  the  week  most  inconvenient  to  the  people,"  they,  at 
any  rate,  amply  suffice  to  refute  the  contradictory  of 
this  proposition.  And,  seeing  that  the  returning 
officers — who  also  must  be  supposed  to  understand 
something  about  their  business,  who  do  personally 
institute  some  sort  of  mental  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  public  convenience,  and  who  cannot, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  that  effect, 
be  assumed  to  have  made  themselves  the  willing 
instruments  of  those  "  who  hate  and  fear  the  people  " 
— seeing,  we  say,  that  the  returning  officers,  with 
full  power  to  fix  polls  on  Saturday,  at  the  two  last 
elections  rarely  exercised  their  discretion  in  that 
manner,  we  may  safely  pronounce  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  discovery  of  the  "  disfranchisement  of  the 
"  working-man  elector  "  to  be  a  mare's-nest.  We  rather 
doubt,  by  the  way,  whether  it  was  not  Mr.  Labouchere 
who  originally  found  it,  and  Sir  William  who  followed 
him  in  debate.  Now,  Mr.  Labouchere  is  a  very 
dangerous  man  to  follow  on  a  quest  of  this  kind ;  for 
he  is  quite  capable  of  pretending  to  have  deluded  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  "  taking  a  rise "  out  of  a  dis- 
tinguished friend.  And  we  should  hesitate  to  lay  jMi\ 
ZMorley's  odds  that  he  has  not  been  amusing  himself 
at  Sir  William  Harcourt's  expense. 


"TOUGH  AND  D-Y-L-SH  SLY." 

THE  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  tactics  as  the 
General  Election  comes  within  measurable  dis- 
tance is  very  remarkable.  A  great  many  questions 
which  but  a  few  months  ago  were  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  Gladstonian 
phrases  in  writing  of  Mr.  Gladstone — are  dismissed  to 
some  other  sphere,  probably  to  that  "  limbo  large  and 
"  broad  called  the  paradise  of  fools."  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  a  long  time  has  set  up  as  a  kind  of  Universal  Pro- 
vider. Whatever  anybody  wanted  he  was  ready  to 
supply ;  if  he  had  not  got  it  in  stock,  it  could  easily 
be  obtained.  No  customer  was  sent  empty  away,  so 
far  as  promises  were  concerned.  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
scribed Sir  EoBERT  Peel's  mind  as  being  one  great 
Appropriation  Clause.  With  not  less  truth,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  Accom- 
modation Bill.  He  has  accepted  all  sorts  of  Accommo- 
dation Bills;  but,  now  that  they  are  becoming  due, 
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he  positively  declines  to  provide  for  tliem.  He  has 
given  a  bill  of  sale  to  Home  Eule,  and  that 
has  priority  over  everything  else.  The  Universal 
Provider  has  only  a  licence  to  deal  in  Home  Rule. 
His  tactics  in  this  sudden  change  of  his  attitude  are 
easily  discernible.  If  the  Greneral  Election  took  place 
on  all  the  issues  which  up  till  recently  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
himself  and  all  his  followers  have  represented  as  in- 
volved in  it,  it  would  be  open  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
contend  that  the  vote  of  this  country  had  not  been 
given  on  the  question  of  Home  Kule.  There  might  be 
a  Gladstonian  majority,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
a  Home  Rule  majority.  Local  Option,  plus  Parish 
Councils,  plus  one  man  one  vote,  plus  Welsh  and 
Scotch  Disestablishment,  plus  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  half  a  dozen  other  items,  do  not 
add  up  into  a  grand  total  of  Home  Rule.  Therefore, 
]\'Ir.  GrLADSTONE  now  declares  that  Home  Rule  stands 
before  everything  else  ;  that  he  does  not  himself  under- 
take to  deal  with  any  other  question ;  that  when  he  has 
discharged  this  last  duty  his  public  life  will  be  over, 
and  he  will  seek  his  nimc  dimittis,  as  he  did  seventeen 
years  ago,  but  really  meaning  it  this  time,  and  no 
mistake.  He  thinks  he  would  be  dishonoured  and 
disgraced  if  he  fulfilled  the  expectations  he  has  been 
holding  out  to  all  sorts  of  advocates  of  all  sorts  of 
projects.  Therefore  Lord  Rosebery  is  instructed  to 
describe  the  Newcastle  confession  as  an  unauthorized 
programme.  A  Lutheran  might  with  scarcely  greater 
profanity  describe  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  the  Tridentine  Decrees,  or  an  Anglican 
the  Thirty-nine  Ai-ticles,  as  unauthorized  programmes. 
Mr.  John  Morley  insists  that  the  duty  of  the  new 
Parliament  will  be  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Act,  and  to 
alter  the  spirit  of  domestic  legislation.  How  this 
is  to  be  done  without  legislating  on  any  ques- 
tion whatsoever,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Regis- 
tration, if  there  should  be  time,  and  a  speedy 
dissolution  should  seem  probable,  it  would  require 
a  more  subtle  doctor  than  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
explain.  The  facts  being  so,  a  Griadstonian  candidate 
might  as  appropriately  be  heckled  about  evolution  or 
the  transformation  of  forces  as  about  Local  Option  or 
Welsh  Disestablishment. 

But  Home  Rule  may  mean  one  or  other  of  half  a 
dozen  things,  from  a  measure  of  local  self-government 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  accept,  to  one  which 
would  satisfy  Mr.  jNIichael  Davitt  or  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy.  Therefore,  the  country  must  know  what  is 
the  Home  Rule  for  and  against  which  it  is  voting,  or 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  within  their  constitutional 
right  in  referring  the  matter  back  again  to  the  con- 
stituencies. This  danger  must  somehow  or  other  be 
avoided.  Therefore  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his 
solemn  declaration  that  their  retention  was  absolutely 
impracticable,  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  unjust  to 
England,  lets  it  be  known  through  Lord  Rosebery 
and  ]Mr.  John  Morley  that  the  impossible  will 
be  done,  the  injustice  will  be  perpetrated.  But 
this  is  hardly  enough.  The  void  will,  therefore,  be 
filled  up  probably  by  some  general  reference  to  the 
Bill  of  1 886,  which  ;^Ir.  Gladstone  describes  as  dead 
or  as  holding  the  field  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  The  country  will  be  represented  as  voting 
on  the  Bill  of  i886,  more  or  less  modified — a  phrase 
which  will  cover  close  resemblance  or  almost  complete 
dissimilarity — and  the  retention  of  Irish  members. 
The  trick  is  a  clever  one.  The  political  cliques  and 
coteries  which  have  been  brought  into  the  Gladstonian 
organization  by  promises  that  are  not  to  be  kept  may 
not  find  it  easy  to  break  out  of  it  again.  They  have 
embarked,  and  cannot  be  landed  when  they  find  that 
the  captain  is  not  going  to  touch  at  any  of  the  ports 
at  which  he  promised.  But  they  may  mutiny,  and 
put  the  vessel  on  other  tacks.    ^Ix.  Gladstone  is  not 


politically  immobile,  and  the  tail  may  find  itself  strong 
enough  to  wag  the  dog.  Happily,  there  is  increasing 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  will  reaffirm  the  vote 
of  1 886.  Still,  the  dexterity  of  the  Gladstonian  scheme, 
if  we  have  rightly  interpreted  it,  is  marvellous.  Major 
Bagstock's  well-known  self-eulogy  expresses  some  of 
the  qualities  essential  in  a  British  statesman,  and  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  vigorous 
and  astute  old  age. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ADDRESS. 

THE  style  throughout,  and  the  matter  of  one 
passage,  distinguish  Mr.  Gladstone's  election 
address  from  the  common  run  of  such  documents  as 
they  are  constructed  on  his  own  side.  There  is  the 
usual  obligatory  reference  to  that  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
STONES  faculties  for  rule  which  he  owes  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  1 809.  A  follower  would  have  referred 
to  the  venerable  age  of  his  revered  leader  directly. 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  it  indirectly  by  reminding  the 
voters  of  Midlothian  that  this  is  the  last  time  (perhaps) 
his  hand  will  sweep  the  lyre.  In  the  larger  part  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  address  there  is  nothing  either  more 
original  or  more  politically  instructive  than  this  appeal 
to  a  respectable  sentimental  emotion.  Whatever  diffi- 
culty it  presents  is  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what 
he  means — if  anything — or  why  he  should  say  what  he 
does.  Neither  of  these  questions  presents  itself  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  "  the  points  .  .  .  which  are 
"  special  "  of  the  Labour  question  "  have  within  the  last 
"  twelve  months  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  I 
"  may  for  a  moment  pass  on  to" — in  short,  to  talk 
of  votes  and  registration,  and  other  subjects  less 
ticklish  than  those  which  were  discussed  in  a  recent 
conversation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  that 
the  payment  of  members  should  be  described  as  "  the 
"  removal  by  legislation  of  the  pecuniary  impediments 
"  which  the  conditions  of  labouring  life  offer  to  the 
"  representation  of  the  wage-earning  population  by 
"  persons  of  their  own  class  and  associations."  But, 
though  it  is  individual  in  form,  it  is  not  original  in  sub- 
stance. About  as  much  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
light  handling  of  the  Eight-hours  question.  The  just 
desire  for  shorter  hours  of  labour  has  developed  during 
the  present  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  to 
discuss  "  that  prominent  and  important  part  of  the 
'■  subject  which  concerns  mining  labour"  at  an  early 
period. 

More  valuable,  and  not  less  Gladstonian,  is  the  pas- 
sage which  informs  London  that,  if  the  men  who  are 
prepared  to  concede  all  the  demands  of  the  County 
Council  are  elected,  it  will  receive  its  reward,  and  that 
other,  in  which  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  is  de- 
scribed as  the  little  we  could  obtain  was  accepted,  "  in 
"  order  to  raise  it  to  a  sufficiency  when,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  electorate,  we  attain  "  to  a  brighter 
"  and  a  better  day."  The  value  of  that  last  passage 
lies  in  the  little  illustration  it  affords  of  the  dangers 
of  buying  your  electors  in  an  auction  of  remedial 
legislation.  But  though  the  address  contains  many 
passages  which  supply  convenient  texts  for  critical 
discussion  of  the  unique  Gladstonian  electoral  style 
— that  style  which  says  "I  am  in  the  market"  in 
a  haze  of  words  which  the  most  skilful  may  try  in  vain 
to  clear  away,  and  yet  with  a  precision  which  the  most 
stupid  can  understand — we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
spend  more  time  on  its  unimportant  parts.  Those 
which  are  of  real  pith  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning 
— in  the  paragraphs  which  practically  make  the  rest 
of  the  address  meaningless  by  announcing  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  stands  on  Home  Rule.  The  fact  that 
this,  and  this  only,  is,  or  can  be,  his  policy  was,  of 
course,  known  already,  and  here  again  it  is  rather 
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the  manner  of  tlie  saying  than  the  thing  said  which 
has  value.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  less  than  eighty 
good  reasons  for  standing  on,  and  to,  and  by  Home 
Rule.  But  in  the  paragraphs  in  which  he  announced 
his  foreseen  intention  to  submit  to  the  necessity  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself  there  are  two  passages 
which  are  respectively  perfect  examples  of  ]Mr.  Glad- 
stone's confidence  in  the  ignorance  of  his  supporters 
and  of  his  trust  in  their  credulity.  In  the  first  he 
states  as  a  pure  matter  of  fact  that  "  There  never 
"  was  a  period  in  which  Ireland  was  so  loyal  to  the 
"  Crown,  so  attached  to  Great  Britain,  or  so  united 
"  in  hearts  as  in  the  years  following  1782,  when 
"'  she  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  local  self-government, 
"  until  that  concord  was  disturbed  in  and  after  1795 
"  by  wicked  machinations.  For  a  generation  after 
"  the  Union  she  slept  a  deadly  sleep  of  physical 
"  misery  and  political  servitude."  That  this  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth  is  no  more  likely 
to  suggest  itself  to  ]\Ir.  Gladstone's  supporters 
than  the  reflection  that,  if  it  is  true,  he  must 
be  a  careless  or  dishonest  man  to  have  legislated 
for  years  as  he  did  in  defiance  of  what  he  calls  sound 
doctrine — ever  since  he  failed  to  secure  a  majority  in- 
dependent of  the  Irish  vote.  The  second  and  even 
more  exquisite  passage  is  that  in  which  IVIr.  Gladstone 
gives  an  oracular  hint  as  to  the  character  of  that  "  pro- 
"  posal  for  which  the  Liberal  party "  (quite  unbe- 
knownst to  itself,  by  the  way)  "  has  unitedly  contended  " 
since  1886.  INIr.  Gladstone  wiU  say  more  about  it 
next  week.  For  the  present,  it  is  "a  proposal  to  set 
"  both  Parliament  and  Ireland  free — Ireland  for  the 
"  management  of  her  own  domestic  affairs  by  a  local 
"  legislature  in  close  sympathy  with  Irish  Hfe,  and 
"  ParUament  for  the  work  of  overtaking  the  vast  arrears 
"  of  business,  and  supplying  with  reasonable  despatch 
"  the  various  legislative  wants  of  England,  Scotland, 
"  and  Wales."  Is  there  to  be  no  local  legislation  for 
Scotland  or  Wales  ?  Alas,  poor  Waddie  !  But  it  is 
idle  to  ask  what  there  is  to  be  from  a  prophet  who  only 
announces  that  he  wiU  do  something  beneficent  in  a 
manner  to  be  hereafter  revealed. 


THE  INCENSED  TRADES  COUNCILLOR. 

IT  was  not  without  cause  that  the  London  Trades 
Councillors  were  described  as  greatly  incensed  by 
the  reception  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  them  last  week. 
They  were,  and  they  said  so  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Pearson 
it  was  who  "  voiced  their  discontent,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  America,  and  he  voiced  it  with  emphasis.  In 
English  we  should  say  he  scolded,  and,  like  many  per- 
sons who  give  way  to  the  temptation  to  unpack  their 
hearts  in  that  fashion,  he  lost  whatever  sense  he  may 
at  other  times  have  of  what  it  is  wise  in  him,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  to  let  out.  Mr.  Peakson  let  out 
more  things  than  one  which  in  cooler  moments  he 
would  probably  prefer  to  keep  concealed.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  confessed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment at  their  failure,  that  the  deputation  had 
not  gone  to  jVIr.  Gladstone  for  his  opinion,  but  in 
order  to  get  from  him  some  useful  word  of  adhesion 
to  their  dogma.  "  Many  of  the  difficulties  that  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  sprung  upon  them  were  admitted ;  but 
"  they  did  not  go  to  that  gentleman  for  the  purpose 
"  of  reviewing  difficulties,  but  simply  and  solely  to 
"  obtain  an  expression  from  him  on  the  question  of 
"  what  he  would  do  in  the  matter."  So  Mr.  Pearson 
is  reported  to  have  said.  From  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation  we  conclude  that,  if  Mr.  Pearson  were  told 
that  you  cannot  pour  a  quart  of  beer  into  a  pint  pot 
because  the  pot  is  too  small  to  hold  it,  he  would  reply, 
that  difficulty  is  admitted,  but  will  you  please  tell 


me  what  you  propose  to  do  in  the  matter  of  putting 
the  quart  of  beer  into  the  pint  pot  ? 

The  deputation,  so  says  IVIr.  Pearson  in  substance, 
went  to  No.  l  Carlton  Gardens  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  surrendered,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  have  his  surrender  received  with  politeness. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  marched  into  the  pleasing 
valley  before  them  that  they  realized  what  had  really 
happened.  The  artful  old  guerrillero,  whose  quarters  they 
proposed  to  beat  up,  had  enticed  them  into  an  ambush. 
"  The  meeting  was  made  conversational,  and  it  was 
"  consequently  impossible  for  them  to  appoint  their 
"  speakers,  and  lay  before  Mr.  Gladstone  proper 
"  arguments.  They  were  compelled  to  sit  round  a 
"  table,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  all  the  chances 
"  of  springing  traps  upon  them."  This  means  that, 
instead  of  orating  at  large,  and  being  left  free  to  dis- 
miss objections  in  the  lump  as  commonplace,  they 
were  brought  to  book  at  every  turn  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
questions.  INIr.  Pearson  does  not  imply  that  they 
found  their  chairs  suddenly  sailing  out  of  the  window, 
or  that  cold  douches  of  water  were  shot  at  them  from 
the  wall.  We  can  quite  understand  their  exaspera- 
tion, and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led  them. 
These  same  conclusions,  and  the  reasons  given  for 
them,  are  well  worth  considering.  The  Trades  Council 
has  made  its  mind  up  that  no  more  is  to  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  not  even  an  open  enemy, 
Like  Lord  Salisbury,  but  a  false  friend  who  springs 
traps.  When  Mr.  Pearson  actually  pointed  out  to 
him  that  there  were  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
more  people  out  of  work  than  there  were  people  in 
Ireland  who  wished  for  Home  Rule,  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
absolutely  did  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  He 
continued  to  assert  that  he  coidd  not  throw  over,  or 
even  postpone,  Home  Rule.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pearson 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  not  given  the  masses  political  freedom,  and, 
as  he  had  shown  "  that  Labour  politics  were  not  to 
"  receive  any  attention  for  years,"  it  is  "  consequently 
"  the  duty  of  the  workers  to  see  that  they  make 
"  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  impossible."  The  meeting 
at  SociaHsts'  Hall,  337  Strand,  agreed  by  a  large 
majority  with  Mr.  Pearson  that  Labour  candidates 
shall  be  at  once  started  to  bedevil  the  Gladstonians. 

If  the  Trades  Council,  the  deputation,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  among  them,  had  done  no  more  than  work 
together  for  the  production  of  this  resolution,  we 
should  be  well  obliged  to  them.  It  puts  in  a  nutshell 
the  whole  beautiful  theory  and  morality  in  political 
matters  which  are  held  by  the  working  class  them- 
selves, and  impressed  on  them  by  their  leaders.  "  If 
"  we  cannot  get  the  whole  loaf,  you  shall  have  no 
"  bread,"  is  the  formula  which  sums  up  the  noble 
principle  in  the  most  convenient  way ;  and  assuredly 
no  class — commercial,  aristocratic,  or  military — ever 
held  a  more  absolutely  selfish  one.  But  it  is  not  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  complain  if  the  London  Trades 
Council  acts  upon  it.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
giving  his  effusive  approval  to  the  endless  Hst  of 
bribes  contained  in  the  Newcastle  programme.  Then 
any  man  who  wanted  anything  was  to  have  it  some 
day  if  he  would  only  first  vote  for  jNIr.  Gladstone. 
Now  when  the  General  Election  is  at  hand,  and  he  is 
asked  "  what  he  would  do  in  the  matter,"  he  says 
"  nothing."  He  will  think  of  nothing  but  Home  Rule, 
and  the  rest  must  wait.  Mr.  jMorley  does  not  see 
why  a  Home  Rule  BiU  should  not  be  passed  in  part  of 
a  Session  as  easily  as  a  Local  Government  BiU ;  but 
this  is  cold  comfort  to  yom-  eight-hours'  man,  and  so 
forth,  who  may  observe  that  the  Local  Government 
Bill  is  not  through  yet,  and  is  not  consoled  by  the 
prospect  that  IMr.  Gladstone's  obstruction  may  con- 
ceivably turn  out  to  be  no  worse  than  JNIr.  Balfour's. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  long  experience  to  justify  his 
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belief  that  his  supporters  are  as  easily  led  by  the  nose 
as  asses  are ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  find  it 
does  not  answer  to  tempt  the  donkey  alongside  the 
shaft  with  a  turnip,  and  then  throw  it  away  before  he 
is  harnessed. 


"WHICH  WILL  YOU  HAVE?" 

WHAT  are  Conserv-atives  and  Liberal-Unionists  doing 
to  prevent  the  return  of  a  Gladstonian  majoiity'? 
We  do  not  mean  what  are  they  doing  theoretically,  but  prac- 
tically. Probably  there  are  but  few  constituencies  where  the 
agent  will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  organized  and  ready  for  the 
contest.  In  some  cases  this  is  strictly  and  litei'ally  accu- 
rate ;  but  in  other's  such  statements  are  made  either  from 
ignorant  stupidity  or  deliberate  falsehood.  Without  organi- 
zation, winning  of  elections  is  impossible.  Organization 
does  not  mean  the  formulating  of  schemes  and  plans,  the 
accretion  in  the  committee-room  of  masses  of  literature 
in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  more  or  less  inappropriate 
to  the  indi\-idual  constituency  concerned,  and  a  large 
staff  of  clerks  each  of  them  zealously  assisting  his  col- 
leagues in  doing  nothing.  Organization  means  a  well- 
thought-out  and  carefully-prepared  system  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  ready  and  willing  workers  to  carry  it  out.  We 
have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  a  previous  article ;  but 
the  question  of  organization  is  so  important  that  we  must 
refer  to  it  again.  It  is  the  individual  voter  who  must 
work.  If  he  can  only  afford  a  few  hours'  time,  let  him  give 
those  few  hours,  not  to  pleasant  chat  in  a  committee-room 
— which  is  not  merely  negative  harm,  but  positive  hindrance 
— ^but  to  iiseful  practical  work.  We  have  known  many  a 
man  who  thinks  he  has  done  wonders  when  he  has  smoked 
a  pipe  with  the  agent ;  and  should  lie  have  the  good 
fortune  to  shake  hands  with  the  candidate,  why,  he  at  once 
makes  himself  happy  in  the  full  confidence  that  to  him  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  due  the  success  of  the  election  !  These  sort 
of  electioneerers  are  the  curse  of  elections.  They  do  no  work 
themselves,  and  prevent  others  from  working.  They  invari- 
ably have  some  scheme  which  alone  can  ensm-e  success  ;  they 
worry  the  candidate  and  agent  to  death,  and  not  infrequently 
imperil  the  seat,  if  won,  by  their  somewhat  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  No.  Quiet,  steady,  hum- 
drum work  is  what  is  wanted,  even  such  humble  though  useful 
work  as  sticking  up  envelopes.  Canvassing,  of  course,  is 
most  important ;  but  a  canvasser  must  first  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  about  which  he  is  going  to 
talk  to  those  whom  he  canvasses.  If  not,  Quis  custodiet 
ipsos  ?  Again,  men  go  to  a  committee-room  to  offer  help,  and 
sometimes  are  told  that  at  the  moment  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Well,  what  happens  1  Why,  they  go  home, 
and  generally  fume  at  being,  as  they  call  it,  made  fools  of. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  when  they  ofier  their  services  there  is  no 
employment  for  them,  instead  of  doing  nothing  they  should 
go  to  another  committee-room,  and  to  another — ^yes,  even 
to  another  constituency — until  they  find  work.  There  is 
bound  to  be  plenty  for  willing  hands  and  heads  to  do,  if  only 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  it.  Then  there  is  another 
sort  of  election  nuisance — the  "  Faddist."  It  may  be  that 
the  specific  form  which  the  weakness  of  his  intellect  takes 
is  that  every  man  in  London  should  wear  a  stove-pipe  hat 
between  the  hours  of  lo  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  some  craze 
equally  sensible,  and  for  that  nonsense  which  he  hugs  to  his 
soul,  he  will  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  oppose  a  candidate 
who  will  not  promise  to  vote  for  an  Act  to  compel  the  wear- 
ing of  stove-pipe  hats,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  many  bene- 
ficial enactments  and  the  soHd  record  of  the  Government  of 
the  party  to  which  the  candidate  belongs. 

So  great  is  the  issue  of  the  election  which  is  at  om-  doors 
that  all  fads  and  personal  fancies  must  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  each  Conservative  and  Liberal-Unionist  voter 
should  cast  his  vote  for  the  man  who  will  support  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Government.  What  are  stove- 
pipe hats  compared  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ?  What 
are  oui-  own  personal  littlenesses  compared  with  the  position 
of  that  Empire  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  Look  to 
it,  each  Conservative  and  each  Liberal-Unionist.  Let  us 
have  no  apathy,  no  letting  things  slide.  Let  each  man 
feel  that  at  this  crisis  his  vote  may  be  the  casting  vote  of 
the  election  in  his  constituency,  and  the  result  of  that 
election  may  be,  so  to  speak,  the  casting  vote  of  the  new 
Government.  This  is  no  time  for  dalliance — men  must 
needs  be  up  and  doing. 


Now,  our  candidates — what  of  them  ?  It  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  the  men  who  are  helping  them,  to  whom  they  will 
owe  their  seat  if  successful — it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
spare  no  time,  pains,  or  trouble  during  the  election.  Let 
them  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound,  let  them  use  no  am- 
biguous phi  ases ;  but  let  them  speak  fearlessly  and  plainly  in 
support  of  those  principles  which  they  profess  to  hold.  Let 
them  make  no  vague  promises  for  the  future  which  they 
know  they  cannot  fulfil— as  do  the  Gladstonians — but  let 
them  point  to  the  past,  to  the  record  of  "  performance  "  of 
the  present  Government.  The  candidate  who  tries  to  catch 
half  a  dozen  votes  by  judicious  tiimming  is  not  likely  to 
land  his  fish ;  and  if  he  does,  for  every  fish  he  takes  out  of 
a  nothei'  man's  water,  he  will  lose  two  out  of  his  own  creel. 
He  cannot  please  the  legion  of  masters  he  tries  to  serve. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  morality  of  the  proceeding,  "it 
doesn't  pay."  The  very  men  w^ho  promise  support  to  a 
trimming  candidate  are  the  first  to  despise  him,  and  he 
never  knows  whether  those  for  whom  he  tiims  really  put 
their  ci'osses  against  his  name  on  the  ballot-paper. 

Are  we  going  to  return  a  Unionist  Goveinment  again  ? 
Yes,  certainly,  if  all  Unionists  mean  business.  No,  cei'- 
tainly  not,  if  our  old  ti'aditional  apathy  still  obtains.  What 
can  stu-  men  up  and  wake  them  from  their  lethargy  1  What, 
if  not  the  momentous  issues  that  are  now  at  stake  %  Let 
Unionists  think  of  all  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 
"  Gladstonian  Government."  Surely,  if  anything  can  dispel 
their  j^olitical  sleep,  those  words  should  give  them  political 
insomnia  which  no  Gladstonian  sedative,  however  pleasantly 
capsuled,  can  disjjel. 

To  quote  Mr.  Balfour  : — "  There  is  the  party  which,  if  it 
comes  into  office,  will  have  to  govern  Ireland,  but  which, 
when  in  Oppo.sition,  coquetted  with  crime  in  Ireland  ;  and 
there  is  the  party  which  has  put  downi  ciime  and  disorder 
in  Ireland,  and  which,  in  putting  down  crime  and  disorder, 
has  saved  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  majority  in  that 
country.    Which  will  you  have  %  " 


THE  THEATRE  IN  POLAND. 

THE  Poles  had  so  much  tragedy  in  real  life  that  they  cared 
for  none  on  the  stage.  It  took  i-efuge  in  regions  peopled 
with  the  then  immortal  works  of  the  great  Polish  poetical 
triad :  Krasinski,  Slowacki,  and  Mickiewicz ;  their  plays  could 
not  be  performed,  but  they  resumed  the  most  poignant  of 
all  tragedies :  the  sufiierings  of  a  whole  nation.  "  My 
name  is  million,  for  I  suffer  for  millions,"  says  the  hero  in 
Mickiewicz's  Manes  (Dziady),  and  in  this  phrase  we  have 
the  keynote  to  the  Polish  romantism,  so  distinct  from  all 
others  by  its  national  cachet.  Whilst  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  looking  for  ideals  in  the  remotest  times  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  German  gothic,  in  the  Spanish  romancero,  in 
past  civilizations,  the  Polish  romantism  had  its  food  in  the 
anguish  of  the  present. 

Wliilst  Micldewicz,  Krasinski,  and  Slowacki  fulfil  their 
patriotic  mission  in  appealing  to  the  elite  of  the  nation, 
another  much  more  modest  triad,  Alexander  Fredi'O,  Stan- 
islaw  Boguslawski  (son),  and  Joseph  Korzeniowski,  en- 
deavours to  react  against  the  infixtuation  of  the  public, 
whose  taste,  vitiated  by  the  foreign  repertory,  distrusts 
all  Polish  original  works.  This  meant  struggle  with  the 
official  aversions,  with  the  predilection  of  the  spectator, 
and  even  with  criticism.  Fredro,  the  greatest,  was  the 
most  attacked  of  the  three ;  he  is  upbraided  for  being  a 
descendant  of  Moli^i'e.  Of  course  he  is,  and  a  lineal  one 
too,  and  that  is  his  greatest  glory,  for  it  makes  him  the 
Polish  Moli^re,  but  a  Pole  and  a  Polish  writer  before  all. 
His  types  are  drawn,  after  Moliere's  manner',  in  great  bold 
traits  with  fine  simplicity.  The  plot,  the  affabulation  have 
but  little  interest  for  him — sometimes  he  would  do  entirely 
without  an  intrigue,  or  supply  its  want  by  a  series  of 
astonishing  unlikelihoods.  All  he  cared  for  was  to  make 
his  types  human  and  alive,  and  to  this  day  they  live  a  life 
as  intense  and  genuine  as  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  plays  of  Boguslawski  (son)  the  satirical  element 
prevails.  An  observer  of  a  less  wide  range  than  Fredro,  he 
presents  characters  of  somewhat  circumstantial  aspect,  and 
not  free  from  the  taint  of  sameness.  Still  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  chai-acteristics  of  his  types 
and  actuality ;  whilst  his  inexhaustible  verve,  coupled  with 
uncommon  scenic  skill,  attracts  always  a  full  house  when- 
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evei-  any  of  his  plays,  sucli  as  Lions  and  Lionesses  {Lwy  i 
Lwice),  are  performed. 

Korzeniowski  is  a  half  modern  wi-iter  ;  his  characters  are 
already  more  complicated  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view — interesting  situations  are  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  author  who  cares  also  very  much  about  efl'ects  and 
begins  the  search  after  a  thesis.  In  his  comedy  The  Jeirs 
[Zydzi)  he  is  the  first  to  stir  a  burning  question ;  in  Hie 
First-Jloor  Window  {Okno  na  pierivszem  pietrze)  he  does  not 
draw  back  before  the  favourite  theme  of  French  AVTiters — 
adultery  ;  The  Carpathian  Mountaineers  {Karpacey  Gbrale), 
a  di-ama  full  of  rugged  poetry,  is  the  first  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  lot  of  the  people  from  the  point  of  view  of  tragedy. 
The  repertory  of  Korzeniowski  is  as  vaiied  as  his  talent  was 
universal,  and  his  dramas  and  comedies  testify  yet  to-day  to 
the  vigour  of  this  talent. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  theatre  in  Poland 
has  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  various  systems  which  I'uled 
Poland  after  its  dismembei'ment.  After  1830  a  chief  com- 
missioner of  police  was  nominated  to  the  head  of  the  thea- 
trical direction,  and  the  only  noteworthy  point  of  his 
activity  is  the  introduction  of  a  quiet  military  discipline 
into  his  administration  and  the  number  of  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  period  after,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Sergius 
Moukhanofi",  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  litei'ary 
of  the  Polish  stage.  The  excellent  troupe  was  further 
strengthened  by  an  array  of  first-rate  talents.  The  drama 
wins  a  new  adept  in  Leszczynski,  in  Rapacki — a  character- 
part  actor  without  rival — in  Ostrowski  and  Szymanowski, 
both  low  comedians  of  undoubted  capacity,  and  in  Tatar- 
kiewicz,  a  sympathetic /ewne  premier.  On  the  ladies'  side  : 
Mme.  Modjeska  (Modrzejewska),  too  well  known  to  need 
eulogy ;  Mme.  Bakalowicz,  an  artist  of  genius ;  Mile. 
Popie),  the  Polish  Reichemberg  ;  the  pathetic  Mme. 
Palin.ska ;  Mme.  Rakiewicz,  remarkable  for  her  diction ; 
and  Mile.  Deryng,  the  nearest  approach  to  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 

It  is  easily  imagined  what  the  repertory  gained  from  tins 
ensemble  of  dramatic  forces,  whilst  unusually  favourable 
circumstances  help  to  elevate  this  repertory  to  its  utmost 
possibilities.    M.  Serge  Moukhanofi",  a  veiy  accomplished 
gentleman,  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  is  helped  and 
guided  by  his  wife  (Princess  Marie  Calergis,  daughter  of 
the  Chancellor  Nesselrode),  a  lady  gifted  with  a  rare  artistic 
intuition,  and  the  patroness  and  friend  of  all  artists.  The 
stage-manager  is  Jan  Checinski,  poet,  writer,  and  actor,  an 
ideal  man  to  give  a  literary  impulse  to  a  repertory,  and 
the  favourite  artiste,  Mme.  Modrzejewska,  sighs  after  the 
great  creations  of  Shakspeare,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Victor 
Hugo.     All  aspirations  were  realized,  and   there  were 
moments  when  a  pei'formance  made  one  think  of  the 
Lyceum,  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  or  the  Bui^gtlieater.  In 
the  demesne  of  production  there  is  equally  an  unusual 
movement.    Jean  Checinski  tiies  his  hand  at  social  pro- 
blems in  Mind's  Nohility  {Szlacltectwo  duszy),  and,  without 
leaving  yet  the  forms  of  the  classical  trinity,  leans  towards 
the  modern.    Apollo  Korzeniowski,  author  of  For  Money's 
Sake  {Dla  mikgo  yrosza),  adds  the  biting  note  of  the  theme 
of  "  Cash  V.  Parchments,"  and  we  aie  on  the  eve  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  when  the  stage  will  be  peopled  with  im- 
peccable doctors,  barristers,  and  engineers.    The  catastrophe 
of  1863  brings  with  its  sorrowful  shock  not  only  the  over- 
turn of  all  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  but 
also  a  complete  revolution  in  the  minds  of  all.  Tradition, 
history,  poetry,  aie  described  as  obsolete,  as  so  much  anti- 
quated romantism,  and  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  a 
violent  reaction.    Rational  science,  the  struggle  for  life, 
Darwin,  Comte,  and  Spencer,  are  in  every  mouth.  The 
"  Positivists "  and  the  "  Idealists "  start  a  violent  con- 
troversy, which  finds  its  echo  in  dramatic  literature  in  a 
play  by  Joseph  Narzymski,  TJte  Positivists.    Here  the  serious 
results  of  social  science  are  mixed  with  a  pseudo-moral  for 
the  use  of  villains.    Received  with  great  enthusiasm  at  first, 
the  play  fell  flat  some  time  ago  at  a  revival.    The  author, 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  was  wrong  in  raising  a  question  du 
jour  to  the  level  of  a  literary  production ;  a  momentary 
question  can  interest  only  a  momentary  spectator.    In  the 
meantime  Alexander  Fredro  finds  a  worthy  sTiccessor  in 
Joseph  Blizinski.     An  exquisite  artist  and  observer  of 
great  sagacity,  he  leaves  aside  the  search  for  progress  or 
the  care  of  conservatism  in  art,  and  paints  life  such  as  it  is, 
succeeding  always  happily  in  evolving   the   truth  from 
cleverly  managed  contrasts.    There  are  no  doctrines  in  his 


pieces,  but  living  men  ;  no  sensational  effects,  but  scenes  of 
extreme  simplicity ;  his  laughter'  is  grave,  sometimes  sad ; 
his  comedy  leans  often  towards  satire ;  but  it  is  society,  and 
not  the  individual,  that  he  castigates.  Blizinski  is  a  thinker 
who  does  not  ratiocinate,  and  a  poet  who  does  not  senti- 
mentalize. His  masterpiece  is  Mr.  Laniazy  {Pan  Damazy), 
worthily  flanked  by  two  beautiful  plays — Tlie  Old  Bachelor 
{Marcowy  Kaivaler)  and  Shipwrecked  (Rozbifki). 

There  is  not  a  country  where,  for  cui'ious  reasons,  calumny 
is  lifer  than  in  Poland.  And  the  psychology  of  calumny  is 
studied  very  happily,  and  in  the  most  intei'esting  manner,  by 
Edward  Lubowski  in  the  majority  of  his  plays  : — The  Bats 
{N'ietoperze),  Arhitration  (Sad  polubotony),  Besieged  {Osac- 
zony),  Let  us  love  one  another  {JCocliajmy  sie). 

Sigismund  Sarnecki  is  a  writer  with  a  predilection  for 
^Psychological  oddities,  and  some  of  his  plays  seem  to  be 
written  under  the  obsession  of  a  clevei'  title,  promising 
more  than  it  performs.  A  great  habitude  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  certain  poetic  vein,  supplement  the  want  of  invention  ; 
such  is  the  case  of  The  Courtiers  of  Misfortune  {Dworacy 
Niedoli),  The  Sunfov-er  (Slonecznik),  The  Disinterested 
{Bezinteresormi),  where  the  interest  of  the  action  is  saci'ificed 
to  the  characteristic  of  types  ranged  in  rather  arbitrary 
psychological  categoiies.  The  Gold  Fever  [Febris  Aurea)  is 
the  best  of  his  plays. 

The  vogue  of  Casimir  Zalewski's  plays  is  due  greatly  to 
his  technical  skill  acquired  liy  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
French  \\Titers.  Fertile  in  scenic  combinations  and  in 
efFectful  situations,  Zalewski  has  conquered  his  pulilic  with 
well-made  plays,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  some- 
times spiced  with  what  is  called  the  Aiistophanesque  trait. 
Whatever  that  may  mean,  it  is  hard  to  have  it  applied  to 
modern  rej)oi'tage  colpoi'ting  gossips  on  the  stage.  Before 
the  Wedding  (Przed  slubem),  Paragrapli.  264,  Friebe,  Our 
Sons-in-Law  {Nasi  ziecioivie),  this  is  the  litei'aiy  luggage  of 
Zalewski.  His  last  play,  3Ir.  arid  Mrs.  Apfel,  treats  boldly 
the  Jewish  question,  and  seems  to  mark  a  turning-point  in 
the  author's  career. 


A  CATALOGUE  AND  A  MORAL. 

WE  have  just  laid  down  a  catalogue — the  Catalogue  of 
the  late  Right  lion.  Earl  of  Dudley's  Gallery  of 
Pictures — with  a  sigh.  Why,  we  ask  ourselves,  should  we 
only  get  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues  of  collections  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art  when  they  are  about  to  be  sold 
and  dispersed  ?  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  private 
English  collections  rank  very  high,  if  they  are  not  the 
finest  in  the  world  ;  but,  although  their  owners  are,  in  most 
cases,  very  kind  in  allowing  them  to  be  seen  by  strangers, 
the  English  habit — an  excellent  habit,  too — of  using  most 
of  the  reception  rooms  in  a  house  for  general  purposes 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  throw  them  open  to  the  public 
than  palaces  in  Italy,  or  certain  other  Continental  coiintries, 
where  the  rooms  on  the  fii'st  floor  are  seldom  or  never  used, 
except  on  state  occasions.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  few 
people  know  what  gi  eat  jaictures  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  in  this  country,  except  their  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Now,  if  illustrated  catalogues  could  be 
obtained  of  the  principal  private  collections,  artists  and 
amateurs  would  be  infoi'med  on  this  point,  or  the  study  of 
the  history  of  art  would  be  mateiially  furthered.  On  the 
question  whether  the  publication  of  such  a  series  ought  to 
be  a  matter  for  public  or  private  enterprise,  we  express  no 
opinion  at  present ;  but  we  may  say  that  we  do  not  think 
that  its  promoters  would  find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  owners. 

A  better  model  for  such  catalogues  than  that  before  us 
could  not  be  selected.  In  its  illustrations,  the  touches  of 
Mieris,  of  Muiillo,  of  Crivelli,  of  Perugino,  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  other  masters,  can  be  carefully  studied,  the  trees 
and  foregrounds  of  Hobbema  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  Ruysdael,  the  work  of  Perugino  himself  can  be  contrasted 
with  the  Peiuginesque  period  of  Raphael,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  German  schools  may 
be  easily  observed  or  explained  to  students,  and  amateurs 
have  opportunities  given  them  of  forming  their  ovm  opinions 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  individual  pictures  are,  or 
are  not,  rightly  ascribed.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  many 
private  collections  of  pictures  so  fine  as  the  Dudley,  but 
there  are  more  than  might  be  supposed  within  measm-able 
distance  of  it ;  there  are  some,  again,  which  are,  perhaps, 
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.«ven  better,  and  if  modern  pictures  be  included,  there  are 
many  which  would  have  a  larger  general  interest. 

We  are  not  entering  at  this  moment  into  the  question  of 
the  Dudley  sale ;  that,  perhaps,  may  be  treated  of  at  the 
proper  time  ;  we  are  only  dealing  now  with  the  Catalogue 
issued  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods,  and  we 
wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its  exceeding  honesty.  For 
instance,  in  describing  the  large  Crucifixion  by  Raphael, 
Passavant  is  quoted  as  mentioning  "  quelques  parties  qui 
par  la  faiblesse  du  dessin  et  du  modele,  trahissent  un  peintre 
encore  jeune  et  inexperimente."  If  a  puff  had  been  wished 
for,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  quote  Kugler's 
Handbook,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  one  of  the  "  first  in- 
dependent works  by  Raphael " ;  "  entirely  in  Pei'ugino's 
style,  though  already  surpassing  him  in  intelligence  of  ex- 
pression "  ;  and  that  "  the  child-like  beauty  of  the  St.  John, 
and  the  deep,  sacred  grief  of  the  Madonna,  are  given  ^vith 
indescribable  intensity."  Then  it  tells  us  candidly  that 
another  of  the  Raphaels,  the  Novar  Raphael,  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  Giulio  Romano,  when  it  belonged  to  Lord 
Gwydir ;  that  the  Filippino  Lippi — "  una  giovine  e  bella 
donna  di  coUo  notabilmente  lungo,"  as  Vasaii  says  of  it — 
is  attributed  by  Dr.  Waagen  to  Pollajuolo;  and  that  the 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  is  ascribed  by  the  same  author  to 
Prospero  Fontana.  A  remarkably  fine  shutter  of  a  triptych, 
"  formerly  attributed  to  J.  van  Eyck,"  is  simply  and  modestly 
assigned  to  the  "  Early  Netherlandish  School." 

We  are  not  implying  that  the  photographs,  photo- 
gravures, or  whatever  they  should  technically  be  called, 
require  a  magnifying  glass,  when  we  say  that  in  many  of 
them  the  details  come  out  to  great  advantage  when  sub- 
mitted to  that  test.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  angels'  faces  in  the  Fra  Angelico,  the  illustrations  from 
a  missal,  said  to  be  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  Canaletto, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  pictures,  including  the  aforesaid 
triptych  door. 

It  is  only  feir  to  remember  that  the  best  pictures  do  not 
invariably  make  the  best  photogi'aphs,  and  in  most  collec- 
tions one  or  two  of  the  finest  woi'ks  might  possibly  be  but 
indifferently  represented  in  an  illustrated  catalogue ;  but 
one  cannot  expect  to  get  everything  one  would  wish  for. 
Moreover,  great  improvements  are  being  made  in  photo- 
graphy ;  blues  and  reds,  which  used  to  come  out  very  badly, 
can  be  mastered  now,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Fra 
Angelico's  work,  which  rarely  could  be  photographed  with 
success  until  lately,  is  very  fairly  represented  here.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  either  with  the  Catalogue 
•or  its  illustrations,  except  that,  like  nearly  all  its  fellows,  it 
tells  us  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  fine  collection,  whereas  what 
we  should  like  to  see  would  be  catalogues  which  told  us 
that  collections  had  been  formed.  Had  we  a  fine  collection 
of  works  of  art,  we  should  not  only  be  proud  that  it  should 
be  made  known  by  a  good  illustrated  catalogue,  but  glad 
that,  through  such  a  convenient  medium,  it  should  become 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  who  could  not 
come  to  see  it. 


THE  WEATHER, 

APPARENTLY  we  have  almost  come  to  the  end  of  the 
cold  spell  which  has  prevailed  over  Western  Europe  for 
/the  last  ten  days.  We  in  these  islands  have  not  been  the 
only  sufferers  ;  for  in  Paris  the  thei'mometer  has  been 
almost  as  low  as  in  London,  and  it  is  only  at  the  very  end 
of  the  week  that  we  have  to  welcome  a  general  return  of 
summer  weather.  The  winds  in  England  during  the  week 
have  been  genei'ally  north-westerly,  as  an  area  of  low 
.pressure  has  lain  over  the  North  Sea,  and  has  only  moved 
off  to  Sweden  on  Wednesday,  June  22.  Rain  has  been 
'reported  almost  daily  from  most  of  the  stations,  the  largest 
amounts  being  075  in.  at  York  on  Sunday,  and  0-45  in. 
fit  Parsonstown  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  night  a  more 
serious  fall  set  in  at  the  southern  stations.  Some  thun- 
derstorms have  also  occurred,  but  of  no  great  intensity. 
Temperature  has  gradually  crept  up  to  nearly  its  norpial 
height  for  the  season.  During  the  week  there  has  been 
no  day  on  which  the  thermometer  has  not  shown  60°  at 
least  at  some  stations.  On  Tuesday  72°  was  recorded  at 
Loughborough,  and  70°  at  Cambridge  and  Paris,  while  on 
Wednesday  morning  61°  was  recorded  at  8  a.m.  in  London, 
and  64°  at  Cambridge,  and  70°  was  again  exceeded  during 
the  day.  The  night  temperatures,  too,  have  risen,  and 
for  the  last  three  day.s  have  generally  ranged  above  50° 


over  the  south-east  of  England.  As  to  the  Continent,  over 
the  whole  area  covered  by  our  repoi-ts  80°  has  only  twice 
been  registered  during  the  week,  at  Perpignan  on  Sunday 
and  at  Belfort  on  Wednesday.  The  deficiency  of  I'ain  still 
prevails  over  there,  for  they  have  not  received  such  showers 
as  we  have.  Munich,  however,  reported  nearly  an  inch  of 
rain  on  Thursday,  June  16.  The  sunshine  record  for  last 
week  has  not  been  high.  Guernsey  comes  out  be.st  with 
65  per  cent,  of  possible  duration  ;  then  follow  Douglas 
(Isle  of  Man)  with  59,  Llandudno  and  Jersey  with  58, 
Falmouth  with  53,  and  Milfoi'd  Haven  with  50°. 


CROSS-CUT  SAWS. 

SOME  of  the  old  forms  of  our  commonest  saws  are  pleasant 
enough : — That  whiche  cleuid  by  the  bone  myght  not 
out  of  the  flesshe.  A  pot  may  goo  so  long  to  water  that  at 
the  laste  it  cometh  to-broken  hoom.  Ther  is  none  that 
stondeth  so  surely,  but  otherwhyle  he  falleth  or  slydeth. 
Murdre  abydeth  not  hyd  :  it  shal  come  out. 

Catch  an  old  bird  with  chafl';  Put  a  pinch  of  salt  on  his 
tail,  and  so  on.  In  the  Rauzat-us-Safa  legends,  the  re- 
tractile Joseph  says  to  Zuleikha  (Potiphar's  wife) :  "  Think 
not  that  thou  wilt  by  means  of  tliese  Satanic  figments  capti- 
vate the  Peacock  of  the  Merciful  One." 

The  oddest  of  commentaries  on  the  saintly  quality — so 
St.  Philip  Neri  called  it — of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
is  what  Smollett  from  personal  experience  tells  in  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Roderick  Random,  that  the  sailors 
called  their  queer  grog  "  Necessity "  at  Carthagena  in 
1 74 1.  By-the-bye,  Panurge  did  not  say  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  is  want  of  money. 

Said  Guzman  de  Alfaiache  to  Le  Cousin  Pons  and  all 
poor  diners  out :  A  trencher-fly  is  ever  uneasy. 

Hunger  will  break  in  through  stone  walls  is  the  true 
meaning.  The  Persian  is :  Famine  enters  even  through 
iron  doors.  And  then  think  of  Spence's  Pope's  story  of 
a  Lord  Russell  fox-hunting  up  and  down  for  an  appetite, 
and  crying  "  Happy  dog  !  "  to  the  beggar  who  said  he  was 
famished  with  hunger.  Whereupon  kicks  and  halfpence, 
and  feeding  a  man  with  a  bit  and  a  knock  come  into  the 
mind ;  and  David  Coiiperfield] s  first  waiter  follows  them 
with  "  I  lives  on  broken  wittles  and  I  sleeps  on  the  coals." 

'Tis  a  long  lane's  got  no  turning.  The  coldest  hour's 
before  the  dawn.  When  sorrow's  highest,  then  remedy's 
nighest.  When  bale  is  hext,  then  bote  is  next.  All 
which  have  their  stronger  contradictories,  of  which  take 
but  one  :  Fortuna  vitrea  est ;  tum  quum  splendet  frangitur. 
Of  course  Felix  Q.  Potuit  says  on  this  that  the  only  way 
is  to  quote  Villon  to  her,  and  say :  Yente,  gresle,  gelle ! 
j'ay  mon  pain  cuict !  And  a  stai-ker  par&llel  might  onc& 
have  been  quoted  from  the  rough  mouth  of  Middleton's 
Lipsalve  {Fam  ily  of  Love,  iii.  4). 

"  Who  that  is  hardy,"  said  Grymbert  to  the  foxe, 
"  th'auenture  helpeth  hym."  Clement  of  Alexandria  used 
"  For  him  who  toils,  God  helps."  Aide-toi,  etc.,  need  not 
be  written  in  full,  but  Dumas  took  down  a  little  conversa- 
tion which  may  here  be  reprinted.  "  A  quoi  la  reine  mere 
[Catherine  de  Medicis]  repondit :  '  Notre  destinee  est  dans 
les  mains  de  Dieu,  mon  fils.'  A  quoi  Chicot,  qui  se  tenait 
humble  et  contrit  pres  de  Henri  III,  ajouta  tout  bas : 
'  Aidons  Dieu  quand  nous  pouvons,  sire  ! '  " 

Sterne's  Maria's  "  God  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn 
lamb  "  appeared  long  ago  in  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Jacula 
Prudentum  (where  perhaps  that  false  Yorick  found  it,  for 
he  didn't  know  too  much  French,  even  of  Stratford  at-te 
Bowe)  as  "  To  a  close  shorne  sheepe,  God  gives  wind  by 
measure  " ;  and  Lord  Herbert  must  have  translated  this — 
for  its  form  is  not  English — from  the  French  proverb  which 
Littre  gives,  "  A  brebis  tondue,  Dieu  mesure  le  vent." 
This  is  also  in  Leroux  (of  1786) ;  but  Cotgrave  (1660)  has 
it  not,  although  he  does  give  a  right  good  answer  to  it  in 
"  Les  mal-vestus  devers  le  vent,"  just  our  "  The  weakest  to 
the  wall."  But  there  are  endless  other  French  forms  of 
Sterne's  saw  all  over  the  place.  In  Henri  Estienne's  six- 
teenth-century Premices  it  occurs  in  the  sentence  :  "  Le 
P^re  ^ternel,  dans  sa  bonte,  mesure  le  froid  k  la  brebis 
tondue "  ;  and  in  Gabriel  Meurier's  Thresor  de  sentences 
dorees,  same  century,  is  given  the  saying  : — 

II  n'est  pas  toujours  saison 
De  tondre  brebis  et  mouton. 

Maria's  fashion  of  putting  it  is  generally  given  with  "  wind  " 
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in  the  sinp^ular ;  but  a  pretty  edition  of  Sterne  in  six  small 
vo^imes  (London,  1823)  has  "winds."  Of  course  the  senti- 
ment, like  most  of  its  author's,  is  a  mere  bubble,  classable 
Avith  the  other  famous  providence  that  causes  navigable 
rivers  to  flow  by  lai'ge  towns,  or  with  Voltaire's  dictum, 
absolutely  Voltaire's,  in  L'Histoire  de  Jenni,  chapter  ix., 
where,  wi-iting  of  Mount  Hecla,  he  rambles  on  :  "  car  tons 
les  grands  volcans  sont  places  sur  ces  montagnes  hideuses." 

No  man's  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  (everyday 
version) : — 

Monaclius  in  claustro  Kon  valet  ova  duo ; 
Sed  quando  est  extra,  Bene  valet  triguita. 

So  Rabelais  overset  it. 

The  "  unstable  slightness  "  of  Coriolanus  to  the  Romans ; 
the  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  of  Jacob  to 
Reuben,  is  also  in  the  Confucian  Analects  in  the  form,  In- 
constant in  his  virtue,  he  will  be  visited  with  disgrace.  And 
not  to  make  Meng-tse  (Mencius)  jealous,  take  from  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean  a  sort  of  pun  upon  one  of  our 
oldest  sayings :  He  who  advances  with  precipitation  will 
retire  with  speed. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  Once  bit,  twice  shy. 
Chat  echaude  craint  I'eau  froide.  The  Arabs  say.  He 
who's  stung  by  a  snake  trembles  at  a  string.  And  the 
Japanese  way  of  putting  it  is  :  The  defeated  soldier  runs 
from  a  shaking  reed ;  "  Ochi-musha  wa  susuki  no  ho  ni 
ddzuru  "  (fears  the  heads  of  the  reeds). 

It  is  just  worth  while  to  include  Out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  and  The  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease 
(which  recalls  the  late  Lord  Derby's  "  I  prefer  the  gout "), 
in  order  to  mention  the  Chinese  saw — Cutting  the 
mountain  in  two  to  avoid  the  tiger.  One  might  almost 
throw  into  the  same  odd  lot  the  Ceylonese  saying,  I 
gave  pepper  and  I  got  ginger ;  or  the  (West  Indian 
Toko  foi'  yam,  our  own  old  Tit-for-tat ;  and  the  Middle- 
age,  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  which  indeed  might  again 
lead  us  back  to  another  Cingalese  parallel — "  Like  Noya 
and  Polonga." 

And  to  ^\  ind  up,  there  is  a  hackneyed  Chinese  proveib 
which  does  not  exactly  say  "  Tell  me  your  company  "  and 
so  foi'th,  but  runs :  Meng-tse's  mother  cliose  a  neighbour- 
hood ;  which  is  not,  after  all,  so  unlike  the  Northein 
Farmer's  saying.  And,  talking  of  canny  old  farmers,  one 
might  quote  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  (i486) : — 

Fer  from  thy  kynnysmen  test  thee, 
Wrath  not  thy  neigbborys  next  thee. 
In  a  goode  corne  cuntre  tbreste  thee, 
And  sitte  downe  Eobyn  and  rests  thee. 

Oc,  shall  we  make  an  end  with  an  actuality?  Like  to  like, 
q  loth  the  Devil  to  the  collier,  when  he  was  trying  to  cheat 
him  in  the  dark. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

AT  the  end  of  last  week  the  Buenos  Ayres  Correspondent 
of  the  Standard  telegraphed  that  the  Argentine 
President-elect  was  in  favour  of  cutting  down  the  interest 
upon  the  Debt  to  2  per  cent,  for  a  Avhile  and  suspending 
the  Sinking  Fund.  The  reduction  was  to  take  effect  upon 
the  1886  Loan  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  excluded 
from  the  Rothschild  arrangement,  the  full  interest  at  the  I'ate 
of  5  per  cent,  having  continued  to  be  paid  in  gold  ;  and  it  was 
to  include  the  Funding  Loan,  which  was  created  by  the  Roth- 
schild arrangement — the  coupons  due  upon  that  pai-t  of  the 
Debt  on  which  the  payment  of  interest  in  cash  was  sus- 
pended being  funded,  and  the  bonds  being  secured  upon  the 
Customs  duties.  It  seems  incredible  that  SeJior  Saenz  Peha 
can  have  made  such  a  declaration  as  is  atti-ibuted  to  him. 
He  will  not  enter  office  for  nearly  four  months ;  he  can, 
therefore,  have  had  no  opportunity  for  informing  himself 
properly  of  what  the  country  can  pay,  and,  of  coiu'se,  he  has 
no  responsible  advisers  to  consult  with.  The  London 
agents  of  the  two  Loans  referi'ed  to  have  had  no  intimation 
that  either  the  President-elect  or  any  other  I'esponsible 
public  man  entertains  the  intention  attributed  to  him. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  there  was  a  fall  in  the  two  Loans, 
which  continued  on  Monday ;  but  on  Tuesday  there  was  a 
recovery,  as  the  market  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
story  must  be  a  fabrication.  In  the  meantime  business  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  .steadily  improving.  At  the  worst 
of  the  crisis  the  premivim  on  gold  rose  to  365  per  cent. — 
that  is  to  say,  4-65  paper  dollars  were  worth  no  more  than  a 


single  gold  dollar.  But  the  premium  has  now  fallen  to  204per- 
cent.,  so  that  3-4  paper  dollars  are  now  worth  a  gold  dollar  ; 
practically,  that  is  to  say,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
paper  dollar  has  risen  about  30  per  cent,  from  the  worst. 
This  means  a  very  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  Confidence  in  the 
Government  is  reviving,  industry  is  increasing  and  wealth 
is  slowly  gromng.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  is  still  very  great,  the 
paper  dollar  being  worth  only  about  one-third  of  its  nominal 
value,  and,  therefore,  the  investing  public  will  do  well  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  over-sanguine  expectations  that  are- 
now  springing  up.  It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before- 
Argentina  quite  recovers  from  the  crisis  it  is  passing 
through  ;  and  if  there  is  a  very  quick  rise  in  Aigentine 
securities  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  another  fall  attended 
by  heavy  losses.  In  the  first  place,  the  President-elect,  as 
already  stated,  will  not  come  into  office  for  nearly  four 
months.  Then  he  will  have  to  appoint  a  Cabinet,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Ministers  he  will  have  to  study 
the  situation,  to  convince  himself  of  what  the  country  can 
pay,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  Debt.  The  moratorium,  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say, 
the  suspension  of  interest  payments — will  last  until  the  end 
of  next  year.  There  is  no  hurry,  therefore,  for  settling,, 
and  it  is  pi-obable  that  the  negotiations  will  not  even  be 
begun  luitil  some  time  next  year.  What  plan  the  Presi- 
dent will  put  foi'ward,  or  what  will  finally  be  adopted,  no 
one  can  foi-esee.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Government  loans, 
whether  national,  provincial,  or  municipal,  and,  still  more, 
so  fixr  as  the  Cedulas  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  opinion  of  their  value.  Dealing  in  them,  then,  is  pure 
speculation.  They  may  be  cheap  or  they  may  be  dear  at 
present  quotations — nobody  can  say  which.  Industrial 
securities  are  somewhat  different.  The  business  of  the 
coimtiy  is  reviving,  and  with  it  the  earnings  of  all  industrial 
Companies,  esjjecially  railways,  must  increase.  Further- 
more, the  fall  in  the  gold  premium  has  even  now  consider- 
ably improved  the  position  of  industrial  Companies.  They 
receive  payment  in  paper,  and,  as  the  paper  exchanges  for 
more  gold,  the  revenue  of  the  railways  augments  quite 
irrespective  of  the  growth  of  the  traffic.  But  even  as 
regards  railways  the  investing  public  shoiild  be  careful. 
The  President-elect  is  still  untried,  and  there  may  be  poli- 
tical troubles  yet  in  store.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
every  one  to  exercise  prudence  and  caution ;  but,  while 
saying  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
countiy  i;ndoubtedly  is  recovering  from  the  great  crash  of 
1890. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  Bank  of 
England  received  from  abroad  319,000^.  in  gold,  and  the 
metal  is  still  arriving.  It  is  also  going  to  Paris  and  Berlin, 
and  everything  points,  therefore,  to  a  long  continuance  of 
exceedingly  cheap  money.  The  elections,  no  doubt,  will 
cause  some  withdrawals  of  coin  and  notes,  but  the  amoimt 
will  not  be  very  large,  and  at  all  events  the  -withdrawals 
will  be  vei-y  temporary ;  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  money 
again  come  back.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
ovei'looked  that  the  elections  are  checking  business  in  eveiy 
direction.  Speculation  is  even  more  stagnant  than  it 
was,  and  though  new  issues  are  still  coming  oixt,  they 
are  not  appearing  so  frequently  as  doubtless  they  would 
were  it  not  for  the  elections.  Lastly,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  apprehension.  During  the  week  there  has 
again  been  talk,  we  believe  quite  unfounded,  of  one 
of  the  Eastern  banks,  and  a  private  banking  Com- 
pany in  the  City  has  closed  its  doors.  It  was  a  small  affair, 
however,  and  was  not  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
bank,  though  it  did  a  certain  kind  of  banking  business. 
Still,  its  fiill  has  had  an  efiect  in  checking  speculation. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  ^o^d.  per  oz.  There  is 
hardly  any  demand  for  the  Far  East  or  for  the  Continent, 
and  the  London  market  is  therefore  under  the  influence  of 
New  York.  A  week  or  two  since  New  York  speculators 
were  encouraged  by  the  invitations  to  the  Intei-national 
Conference,  and  by  a  hope  that  the  two  great  political 
parties  would  adopt  resolutions  fiivourable  to  silver,  to 
operate  more  freely  in  the  market.  Now,  however,  very 
little  is  expected  from  the  Conference,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  both  parties  are  too  vague  and  mean  too  little 
to  suppoi't  speculation. 

The  stock  markets  have  lieen,  if  possible,  more  stagnant 
this  week  than  before.  The  near  approach  of  the  elections 
indisposes  all  operators  to  incur  new  risks.    In  the  United 
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States,  too,  the  holding  of  the  Democratic  Convention  has 
had  a  similar  influence.  The  hope  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  nominated  as  candidate  has  fairly  supported  prices, 
but  the  uncertainty  at  the  same  time  has  prevented  any 
increase  in  business.  As  stated  above,  too,  eai'ly  in  the 
week  there  was  a  fall  in  Argentine  securities  generally. 
There  has  since,  however,  been  a  recovery,  but  still  business 
in  that  department  as  well  as  in  others  is  very  quiet.  Home 
Eailway  stocks  have  been  well  maintained,  for  the  weekly 
traffic  returns  are  surprisingly  good.  The  exports,  as  our 
readers  know,  have  been  fiiUing  off  ever  since  the  Baring 
crisis  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  home  trade  must  be  as  large 
as  ever,  for  practically  the  trafiic  receipts  so  far  this  year 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It 
is  true  that  little  decrease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  work- 
ing expenses,  and  that  there  is  certain  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  fixed  charges.  Therefore,  most  of  the  Companies  will 
probably  have  to  declare  somewhat  lower  dividends  than 
twelve  months  ago.  But  the  foiling  off  will  not  be  great ; 
and  the  evidence  now  afforded  that  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  railways  has  been  so  slightly  aflected  by  so  seiious  a 
crisis  naturally  strengthens  the  credit  of  all  the  Companies 
and  encourages  investors  to  buy.  The  investor,  however, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  circumstances  of  the  seveial 
Companies  differ  in  many  respects.  For  example,  during 
the  cun-ent  half-year  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in 
passenger  traffic,  while  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in 
goods  traffic.  Again,  the  North-Eastern,  for  instance,  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  Durham  sti-ike,  while  the 
Scotch  railways  have  actually  increased  their  goods  receipts, 
because  their  receipts  compare  with  those  of  a  period  when 
they  were  adversely  affected  by  special  circumstances. 
While,  however,  most  departments  of  our  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  very  quiet  during  the  week,  the  improvement  in 
Paris  has  made  further  progress.  It  is  understood  now  that 
the  French  Finance  Minister  is  not  yet  prepared  with  his 
plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Four  and  a  Halfs,  and  that 
probably  the  operation  will  be  put  off  till  the  autumn  or  the 
spiing  of  next  year ;  but  that  it  will  be  attempted  very  soon 
every  one  is  convinced.  This,  together  with  the  assurance 
it  gives  that  peace  will  be  maintained,  and  with  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  money,  is  encouraging  the  great  capitalists  to 
operate  more  freely  than  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  greatest  activity  during  the  week  has  been  in 
Spanish  Bonds.  In  Berlin,  howevei-,  there  is  fear  of  seiious 
trouble  in  Russia,  and  Russian  secm-ities  have  fallen. 


The  most  mai-ked  change  in  prices  this  week  is  in  Bank 
of  England  stock,  which  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
,326,  a  fall  compared  with  the  precedmg  Thursday  of  as 
much  as  II,  the  new  arrangement  with  the  Government 
being  looked  upon  veiy  unfavourably  in  the  City.  Consols 
and  Indian  Sterling  have  moved  slightly,  and  there  is  not 
much  change  in  Colonial  stocks ;  some  are  |  up  and  some  ^ 
down.  In  Home  Railway  stocks,  again,  there  is  very  little 
change  except  in  Brighton  A,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at 
1595,  arise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i^. 
In  the  American  market  speculation  has  almost  ceased, 
and  there  is  little  change  in  piices.  Dividend-j^aying  shares, 
however,  are  generally  higlaer.  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
for  instance,  closed  on  Thursday  at  74^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i:^,  and  Lake  Shore  closed 
at  137^,  a  rise  of  ^;  but  Illinois  Central  closed  at  104I,  a 
fall  of  ^.  Argentine  securities  are  all  lower.  Argentine 
Great  Western  Debentures  closed  on  Thursday  at  54-5,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ;  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  closed  at  28- 
_3i,  also  a  fall  of  2  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosaiio  Ordinary 
closed  at  73-5,  a  fall  of  i,  and  there  is  a  similar 
fall  in  Buenos  Ap-es  Great  Southern  and  in  Cen- 
tral Ai'gentine,  the  former  closing  at  128-30  and  the 
latter  at  65-8.  The  Argentine  Five  per  Cent.  '86  Loan 
closed  at  72^,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  3^,  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  64^, 
a  fall  of  3|.  BraziHan  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  61,  a  fall 
•of  4,  on  the  report  of  revolution  in  Rio  Grande ;  and  the 
Greek  Loan  of  1884  closed  at  78,  a  fall  of  i^.  Russian 
closed  at  97^,  a  fall  of  but  there  is  a  further  advance 
in  Spanish  of  as  much  as  +  ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  at 


SKIRT-DANCING. 

SKIRT-DANCING,  as  a  paying  profession  and  a  fashion- 
able amusement,  is  one  of  the  special  products  of  this  age. 
It  has  an  interesting  history.  One  may  call  it  the  happy  off- 
spring of  a  mai-iage  de  convenance  between  a  rather  worn- 
out  ai-istocratic  stock  and  a  vigorous  plebeian,  whei'eby  the 
foimei'  has  been  set,  very  literally,  upon  its  legs  again,  and 
the  latter  has  acquired  much  grace  and  refinement.  This 
is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  the  sober  ti'uth,  as  we 
shall  proceed  to  explain. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  two  kinds  of  professional 
dancing,  as  widely  sundered  as  the  poles.  One  was  of  the 
court,  the  other  of  the  gutter ;  one  of  high  and  ancient 
lineage,  the  other  of  obscure  and  servile  origin,  as  Gibbon 
says  about  St.  George  ;  one  belonged  to  the  theatre  and  ap- 
pealed to  society,  the  other  flourished  at  the  music-hall  and 
entertained  its  beery  patrons.  In  other  words,  there  was 
the  classical  dance  of  the  Academy — the  ballet — which  came 
originally  from  Italy  l)y  way  of  France  ;  and  there  was  the 
clog-dance,  which  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  focto- 
ries  of  Lancashire.  The  modern  skirt-dance,  about  which 
we  all  seem  to  have  gone  more  or  less  crazy,  is  the  result  of 
a  union  between  them ;  and  the  hand,  or  leather  the  foot, 
which  brought  them  together  was  that  of  Mr.  John  D'Auban. 
This  gentleman,  an  Englishman  of  Fi'ench  descent,  is  a 
dancer  by  nature  and  by  choice.  He  was  brought  up  by 
his  fother,  a  professor  of  the  ait,  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
the  Phaiisees  (so  to  speak) — that  is  to  say,  in  the  strict 
school  of  the  Academy.  But  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of 
ideas,  and  early  in  life  conceived  the  notion  of  tiu'iiing  his 
accomplishment  to  a  better  (pecuniary)  purpose  than  could 
be  done  in  the  regular  ballet.  He  saw  that  people  without 
a  tithe  of  his  own  capacity  were  making  far  more  money  by 
music-hall  step-dancing  than  he  could  do  in  the  orthodox 
style  ;  and  he  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  the  lower,  but 
more  lucrative,  form  of  art.  Having  with  much  difficulty 
gained  a  reluctant  consent  from  his  fathei-,  he  bi-ought  out, 
with  the  help  of  his  sister,  a  song  and  dance  sketch  called 
A  int  tihe  Very  Shy  ?  in  which  classical  means  were  adapted 
to  "  grotesque "  ends,  and  thus  the  modern  school  was 
begun. 

The  sketch  caught  on  immediately,  and  ran  for  six  years 
with  great  success.  The  supeiiority  of  the  dancing  to  the 
old  clog  style  was  apparent  to  eveiy  one,  and  the  new  move- 
ments were  freely  copied  by  music-hall  dancei's.  Presently 
Mr.  D'Auban  had  pupils.  At  first  these  wei'e  ladies  who 
had  been  trained  for  the  ballet  in  the  oi'thodox  school,  but 
had  taken  to  the  theatre,  and  wanted  a  freer  style,  more 
suitable  to  their  acting  parts  and  theatrical  dress.  Miss  Kate 
Vaughan  was  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  eai-liest,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  she  remains  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled, 
to  this  day.  Gradually  the  skirt-dancing  school  came  into 
general  favour.  The  Gaiety  burlesques  and  the  vogue  of 
comic  opera  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for  it  on  the 
theatrical  stage.  The  earliest  exjjonents  of  the  style  were 
all,  like  Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  ballet-trained ;  for  instance, 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  Miss  Sylvia  Grey,  Miss  Letty 
Lind,  Miss  Alice  Lethbiidge,  and  others  nov/  well  known  to 
the  public.  More  recently,  however,  the  demand  has  been 
so  great  that  many  girls  have  taken  up  the  business  with- 
out any  previous  training.  The  famous  Gaiety  quartet 
belonged  to  this  class.  Miss  Florence  Levey,  Miss  Lilian 
Price,  and  Miss  Mabel  Love  show  what  can  be  done  by 
apt  pupils  in  a  very  shoi't  space  of  time.  At  present,  there- 
foi'e,  so  far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  two  sets  of  skirt- 
dancers  may  be  distinguished — namely,  those  who  have 
been  originally  ballet-taught,  and  those  who  have  learnt 
the  new  style  and  that  only. 

Meantime  the  music-hall  people  had  not  been  behindhand. 
They  had  already  developed  the  clog-dance  to  a  considerable 
extent  before  Mr.  D'Auban  introduced  his  more  elegant 
innovations,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 
Music-hall  dancei's,  it  should  be  observed,  go  through  no 
regular  school.  The  best  are  born  into  the  business ;  they 
are  taught  the  rudiments  as  children,  and  partly  develop 
their  performance  for  themselves  by  native  talent,  and 
partly  j^ick  it  up  by  seeing  others.  Such  are  Miss  Lottie 
Collins  and  her  sisters,  the  Miss  Tilleys,  Miss  Katie  Sey- 
mour, Miss  Katie  Lawrence,  and  many  others.  The  rest 
of  them  are  practically  self-taught  from  first  to  last.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  all  the  dancing  was  done  in  "  boys' " 
costume,  and  was  of  an  elementaiy  character.  When  the 
skirt  came  in  with  Mr.  D'Auban's  stage-pupils,  the  music- 
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hall  dancers  began  to  adopt  it,  and  to  borrow  the  more  ex- 
tende<:l  movements  that  accompanied  it.  To-day  they  fully 
hold  their  own  with  their  more  regularly  trained  rivals, 
who  have  lately  challenged  comparison  by  migrating  to  the 
halls  in  considerable  numbers.  The  music-hall  dancers 
proper  have  not  the  same  grace  and  elegance,  but  they 
make  up  foi-  it  by  the  infusion  of  for  more  go  and  variety. 
Both  styles  have  something  to  learn  from  each  other,  and 
so  much  the  better ;  it  is  a  guarantee  of  improvement. 
Altogether,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  sorts 
of  skii't-dancers  before  the  public — those  who  have  come 
down  from  the  ballet,  those  who  have  come  up  from  the 
clog,  and  those  who  are  innocent  of  either.  We  shall  not 
be  so  invidious  as  to  decide  on  their  respective  meiits  ;  the 
public  can — and  does — pay  its  money  and  take  its  choice. 

The  historical  connexion  between  the  skii't  and  the 
academic  dance  has  been  quite  recently  completed  by  the 
attempt  to  adapt  an  entire  ballet  to  the  modem  mode.  The 
daughter,  indeed,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  mother.  This 
■will  seem  saci-ilege  to  the  orthodox,  who  hold  by  gi'eat 
names  ;  but  when  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  artistic 
relations  of  the  two,  we  may  find  reasons  for  thinking 
otherwise.  Probably  none  of  those  who  remember  Taglioni 
and  the  dancers  of  her  day  will  admit  that  any  modern 
effbi'ts  can  for  a  moment  be  compai-ed  with  theii  s  ;  nor  are 
we  disposed  to  maintain  that  they  can.  But  that  judgment 
applies  quite  as  strongly  to  the  modern  ballet  as  to  the  skirt 
dance.  If  the  latter  is  unclassical,  the  former  is  simjjly 
ugly.  An  atti'active  spectacle  may  be  made  of  it  by  group- 
ing and  colouring,  but  the  individual  dance  is  a  mon- 
strosity. The  same  thing  has  happened  to  this  art  that 
once  happened  to  singing.  The  real  object  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  mere  diliiculties  made  an  end  in  them- 
selves. The  aim  of  a  modern  ballerina  is  to  compass 
strange  feats  of  muscular  endurance  and  acrobatic  distor- 
tion. To  stand  for  minutes  together  on  the  tip  of  one 
toe,  and  to  gyrate  the  other  leg  in  a  circle  at  right 
angles  to  the  body,  may  be  magnifique,  but  it  is  not 
dancing.  The  effect  is  painful.  The  academic  dance  has, 
in  shoi-t,  been  for  some  time  a  decadent  art,  and  needed  re- 
novation by  a  return  to  nature,  just  as  a  worn-out  family 
is  rejuvenated  by  an  infusion  of  peasant  blood.  Thus  the 
analogy  with  which  we  started  is  justified.  The  skirt- 
dance,  developed  and  perfected,  may  very  well  replace  the 
older  style  with  advantage  ;  and  it  looks  likely  to  do  so. 
The  elements  of  both  are  precisely  the  same,  as  a  visit  to 
Mr.  DAuban's  studio  will  px'ove  to  any  one.  He  will  there 
show  you  the  whole  art  and  craft  of  the  thing.  There  are 
the  five  positions  oi'  alphabet ;  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  to  make  a  word,  the  stringing  of  words  together  to 
make  a  sentence  with  the  aid  of  the  other  movements,  the 
exchange,  pirouette,  balance,  kc.  It  is  all  pui'ely  classical ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  more  fi-ecdom  is  allowed,  and  a 
less  stereotyped  rule  followed.  The  result  is  purely  classical, 
too,  in  perfectly  comjietent  hands.  Of  course,  few  dancers 
possess  Mr.  DAubau"s  own  consummate  mastery  of  the 
craft ;  and  few  go  through  the  training  he  has  gone  through. 
There  lies  the  danger.  As  with  singers,  every  one  is  in  a 
hurry  to  get  on  the  stage  and  make  money.  A  dancer  can 
be  tui'ned  out  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  many  are.  That  is 
long  enough  for  business— just  at  present — but  it  certainly 
is  not  for  art.  However,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  hard 
woi'k  is  bound  to  tell  in  the  end.  Immatmity  cannot  com- 
mand the  market  for  long  ;  and  competition  may  be  trusted 
to  winnow  out  the  best  and  make  for  improvement.  On 
the  whole,  the  new  school  seems  to  have  a  real  future  before 
it,  beyond  the  mere  craze  of  the  hour. 


RACING. 

THOSE  who  journeyed  up  North  for  the  Newcastle 
Gosforth  Paik  Meeting  were  astonished  to  find  that 
quite  a  deluge  of  rain  had  fallen  ;  for  we  had  left  our  home 
comparatively  wanting  rain,  and  had  had  only  a  few  showers 
on  Sunday.  It  is  surprising  how  few  South-country 
racing-men  go  to  Gosforth  Park.  Much  impressed  as  we 
were  two  years  ago  with  its  beauty  and  excellence,  we 
were  more  than  ever  struck  with  it  on  this  occasion. 
Certainly  no  moi-e  lovely  day  could  possibly  have  been 
made  than  Tuesday.  There  was  no  dust,  the  rain  had 
freshened  the  grass,  the  foliage,  and  the  rhododendrons, 
and  there  was  a  delightful  breeze  and  warm  sunshine.  To 


those  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  do  not  know 
Gosforth  Park  we  Avill  describe  its  charms.  To  begin  with, 
the  Stand  and  Club  premises  are  made  out  of  a  magni- 
ficent house,  and  no  grand  stand  that  we  have  ever  seen  is- 
nearly  as  comfortable.  From  this  a  grand  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  course,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  Park  of  the 
aforesaid  mansion.  There  is  a  perfectly  straight  mile,  as- 
good  as  can  be,  and  a  round  course  of  neaily  two  miles. 
Imagine  this  in  an  English  park,  with  pretty  woods  and  a 
picturesque  lake,  with  rhododendrons  in  profusion,  and 
everything  beautifully  kept,  and  you  \vill  have  an  idea 
of  Gosforth  Park.  There  is  cei'tainly  no  racecourse 
in  the  woi'ld,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  that 
for  comfort,  beauty,  and  excellence  of  its  ti'ack  equals 
Gosfoith  Park.  It  is  all  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
would  take  an  enormous  concoui'se  to  ci-owd  the  enclosiu'es 
and  paddocks.  In  this  it  somewhat  I'esembles  Gatwick, 
and  also  in  the  distance  the  winning-post  is  fi-om  the 
stand ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  see  a  race  well  when 
the  course  is  a  bit  further  away  than  at  most  places. 
Pi'oceedings  began  on  Tuesday  with  a  most  exciting  finish 
between  Apostate  and  John  Hose,  who  ran  a  dead  heat  for 
the  Meldon  "Welter,  with  East  Linton  third  ;  and  then  Mr. 
C.  J.  Cunningham's  lengthy  Castlereagh  filly,  Tibbie  ShieLs, 
cantered  away  with  the  Eleventh  Gosfoith  Park  Biennial 
from  five  opponents.  Tibbie  Shiels  was  not  in  the  same 
disturbed  state  as  she  was  when  defeated  at  Manchestei', 
and  is  e\adently  a  very  smart  filly.  Her  owner  informed 
us  that  the  next  engagement  she  would  fulfil  would  be  in 
the  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  at  Sandown  Second 
Summer  Meeting  on  July  i6.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
stake  of  5,000  sovs.,  and  Tibbie  Shiels,  gets  a  10  lbs.  breed- 
ing allowance.  That  smart  old  plater  Ashton,  liking  the 
going,  won  the  Blagdon  Handicap  very  easily.  "We  had 
foi'gotten  to  say  that,  despite  the  great  rainfall,  the  com-se 
was  I'eally  good  going,  being  soft  only  on  the  lower  side 
next  the  lake.  The  Noi'th  Derby  brought  out  a  field  of 
fifteen,  this  large  number  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  liability  for  starters.  Cardrona,  who  had  been  sold 
during  the  moi-ning  to  Mr.  P.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  sup- 
porter of  I'Anson's  stable,  started  favourite,  though  hard 
pressed  in  the  price  current  by  Mr.  "Wallace's  St.  Simon 
filly  Sanctissima,  whose  fii'st  appearance  it  was  with  a 
silk  jacket  on.  This  filly  cost  3,900  guineas  under  Messrs. 
Tattersall's  hammer,  and  we  conclude  was  amiss  last  season, 
as  she  missed  many  good  engagements ;  here  she  ran  like  a 
stayer,  but  met  her  match  in  the  almost  unknown  but  well- 
backed  Lauiiscope,  a  very  beautiful,  neat  colt  by  Hagio- 
scope, out  of  Harriet  Laws.  This  breeding  should,  indeed, 
produce  a  stayer,  as  Lauriscope  evidently  is.  These  lines 
ai'e  written  before  the  Northumberland  Plate,  in  which,  we 
believe,  he  I'uns  with  his  1 2  lbs.  penalty.  The  Stewards' 
Plate- — one  mile — gave  us  another  most  exciting  race,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Dower  got  up  in  the  last  stride  and  beat 
Mr.  Perkins's  Riplington  by  a  short  head.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  long  been  in  ill-health,  and  his  stud  of  horses  in  training, 
brood  mares,  and  foals,  yearlings,  etc.,  are  to  be  sold  ofi' 
during  the  Second  July  week. 

"Wednesday  was  another  charming  day,  after  some  thi'ee 
hours'  heavy  rain  in  the  early  morning,  which  made  the 
going  decidedly  heavy.  Racing  began  with  the  Queen's 
Plate,  for  which  Alice  was  an  odds-on  favourite,  with  CoUina 
second  in  demand.  Lady  Killer  set  a  good  pace  to  serve 
his  stable-companion  Collina,  and  soon  after  passing  the 
Lake  his  mission  was  ended,  and  Collina  went  on  from 
Alice.  The  last-named  good  mare,  however,  went  up  to  the 
leader  in  the  straight  and  won  in  a  trot.  The  St.  Oswald 
"Welter,  with  eleven  I'unners,  was  quite  a  success,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  intei'esting  race,  Castleruby  winning  from 
Meliboeus.  Eight  runners  for  the  Northumberland  Plate 
was  not  as  many  as  we  expected,  but  St.  Benedict  felt  the 
effects  of  the  hard  going  at  Ascot  and  was  lame  from 
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spavin,  so  Bates  wisely  determined  not  to  run  him.  The 
race  was  run  at  a  miserable  jjace  for  neai-ly  two-thirds  of 
the  journey,  when  Sedge  Chat  took  up  the  running  from 
Newcourt ;  however,  the  latter  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  though  in  the  straight  Golden  Drop  momentarily 
looked  as  if  he  might  win,  Newcourt  easily  shook  him  off, 
and  won  in  very  easy  fashion.  His  success,  which  we  had 
foreseen,  was  popular,  as  "W.  I'Anson  has  not  experienced 
the  best  of  luck  this  year.  Clarence  never  was  in  a  good 
place,  and  either  woidd  not,  or  could  iiot,  go  when  asked — 
probably  the  old  story.  Ascot's  ci'uel  going  vas  the  cause  of 
his  bad  show. 
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Next  week  we  shall  have  what  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club  are  pleased  to  call  the  Mrst  July  Meeting,  though  it 
begins  on  June  28  and  concludes  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  The  July  meetings,  we  must  confess,  are 
amongst  the  very  pleasantest  of  the  whole  year.  New- 
market possesses  a  charm  of  its  own,  and,  providing  that 
the  weather  is  summer-like,  a  stroll  on  to  the  training- 
groimds  before  breakfast  is  most  enjoyable.  After  break- 
fast we  have  the  yearling  sales  to  amuse  and  interest  us, 
and  the  afternoon  is  spent  on  that  delightful  com-se  beyond 
"  The  Ditch,"  known  as  the  July  Course.  On  the  first 
day  the  Dullingham  Stakes,  over  the  Ellesmere  Stakes 
Course,  one  mile  and  three  furlongs,  is  an  interesting  race, 
and  has  thirty-seven  subscribers.  From  its  penalties  and 
allowances  it  almost  becomes  a  handicap — indeed,  it  takes 
some  time  to  calculate  the  weights.  Versailles,  who  I'an 
such  a  good  race  with  May  Duke  at  Ascot,  here  gets  an 
allowance  of  8  lbs.,  which  must  give  him  a  great  chance. 
The  July  Stakes,  as  a  rule,  brings  out  a  good  field  of  two- 
year-olds,  and  on  this  occasion,  from  its  sixty-five  sub- 
scribers, we  may  look  forward  to  a  pretty  race.  Bill  of 
Portland  did  not  run  at  Ascot,  and  has  probably  been  kept 
for  this  engagement,  and  if  he  and  Milford  were  to  meet, 
with  some  highly-tried  dark  ones,  we  should  have  a  most 
exciting  contest.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  a  colt 
named  Joyful,  by  Galopin  out  of  Farewell,  asserted  by 
rumour  to  be  a  regular  flyer.  It  will,  however,  take  some- 
thing very  smart  to  beat  the  pubhc  performers,  and  as  we 
were  not  altogether  very  favourably  impressed  with  Milford 
at  Ascot,  we  shall  expect  to  see  Bill  of  Portland  win. 
The  Stewai'ds  of  the  Jockey  Club  have  launched  out 
into  a  novelty,  by  having  two  handicaps  made  by 
three  persons,  and  taking  the  average  of  their  work. 
It  is  an  experiment ;  but  the  productions  seem  to 
be  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  us  a  good  idea;  for  an 
owner  cannot  complain  to  the  handicapper,  as,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  nothing  could  really  be 
fairer  than  to  strike  an  average,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  persons  who  make  the  handicaps  are  well  up  to  their 
work.  We  may  see  Suspender  out  in  the  Bunbury  Plate 
on  the  second  day,  in  which  case  we  should  not  look  further 
for  the  winner.  The  Exeter  Stakes  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  any  of  the  top-sawyers  amongst  the  two-year-olds, 
and  possibly  Lord  Ellesmere's  neat  colt  Phocion  may  be 
equal  to  crediting  his  owner  with  this  stake.  The  Stud 
Produce  Stakes  is  another  good  two-year-old  race  on  this 
day,  and  we  may  see  the  handsome  Royal  Mask  to  the  fore, 
providing  that  he  has  not  suffered  from  his  race  at  Ascot. 
He  is  such  a  heavy  colt,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  run  him  on 
.such  hard  ground ;  but  he  showed  speed,  and  will  doubtless 
win  races,  if  he  does  not  do  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
Fulbourne  Stakes  on  this  day  is  another  two-year-old  race 
that  will  have  been  discounted  by  previous  running,  as  Bill 
of  Portland  appears  in  the  entries.  La  Belle  Siffleuse  will 
probably  run,  and  may  improve  on  her  first  performance  at 
Manchester. 


THE  OPERA. 

A GOOD  many  blunders  and  errors,  both  of  omission 
and  commission,  can  be  forgiven  the  management  of 
the  opera  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  the  sake  of  an 
admirable  performance  of  Wagner's  Siegfried.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  cavil,  it  might  be  said  that  the  performance 
showed  how  much  more  artistic  a  result  can  be  obtained  by 
the  company  of  a  German  provincial  theatre  than  by  an 
"  Unprecedented  Combination  of  the  Fii'st  Musical  Talent 
of  Europe,"  gathered  together  indiscriminately  for  a  few 
weeks'  season  of  Italian  and  French  opera  in  London  ;  but 
it  is  a  moi'e  agreeable  task  to  recognize  that,  in  engaging 
the  Hamburg  company  and  orchestra  to  give  a  series  of 
Wagnerian  performances.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  found  a 
worthy  field  for  his  enterprise,  and  one  which  will  do  him 
more  credit  than  any  other  of  his  experiments  as  an  im- 
presario. With  a  vivid  recollection  before  us  of  the  Nihe- 
limgen  cycle  at  Her  Majesty's  in  1882,  and  of  the  far  finer 
series  of  performances  at  Munich  two  years  later,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  production  of  Siegfried  Vvas  fully  equal  in 
general  efficiency  of  detail  and  ensemble  to  either.  Exception 
has  been  taken  to  the  performance  of  the  third  work  of  the 
Trilogy  out  of  its  proper  order ;  but  this  proceeding,  though 
for  some  reasons  to  be  regretted,  can  plead  in  its  favour 
the  authoiity  of  Wagner  himself,  who  produced  both  Das 


Rheingold  and  Die  WalJciire  at  Munich  before  the  rest  of 
the  colossal  work  was  completed.  Siegfried,,  in  some  re- 
spects, may  be  regarded  as  the  scherzo  of  the  Nihelungen 
Trilogy.  Though  not  so  ovei'whelming  in  dramatic  force  as 
either  Die  Walhiire  or  Gdtterddmmerung ,  it  contains  some 
of  the  loveliest  music  in  the  whole  work,  and  is  more  free 
from  those  dreary  episodes  which  even  the  keenest  disciples 
of  the  Bayreuth  master  must  admit  are  to  be  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Trilogy.  For  this  reason  it  forms  an 
appropriate  hors  d'acuvre  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  general 
jjublic,  besides  afibi'ding  an  opportunity  for  the  principal 
tenor  of  the  troupe  to  establish  himself  as  a  favourite,  so 
that  its  selection  for  the  initial  performance  of  the  series 
has  been  made  with  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom.  Herr 
Alvary,  who  appeared  as  the  hero,  is  known  to  English 
amateurs  by  his  performances  at  Bayreuth  last  summer.  His 
conception  of  the  part  is  rather  wanting  in  the  overflowing 
animal  spirits  which  have  always  been  a  feature  with  his 
23redecessors.  His  singing  also  was  deficient  in  fire,  especially 
in  the  more  dramatic  situations ;  though  throughout  the 
second  act  his  performance  was  quite  excellent,  and  in  appear- 
ance he  is  an  almost  ideal  repi'esentative  of  the  character. 
Herr  Grengg,  who  takes  the  part  of  Wotan,  has  a  veiy  fine 
voice,  and  is  duly  impressive  in  his  declamation.  But  the 
best  performance  of  the  evening  was  the  Mime  of  Herr 
Lieban,  whose  singing  and  acting  were  of  the  highest  merit. 
The  part  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Herr  Schlosser  ;  but 
Herr  Lieban  has  a  better  voice  and  is  a  better  singer  than 
that  excellent  artist,  while  as  an  actor  he  displayed  equal,  if 
not  superior,  talent.  In  Siegfried  Briinnhilde  only  appears 
in  the  last  scene,  and  Frau  Bosa  Suchei',  though  extremely 
fine,  was  rather  nervous,  and  hardly  did  herself  full  justice, 
though  her  performance  was  thoroughly  artistic.  The  Erda 
of  Fraulein  Heink  showed  that  she  has  a  contralto  voice  of 
good  quality,  and  the  Alberich  of  Herr  Lorent  and  the  Fafner 
of  Herr  Wiegand  were  fully  up  to  the  standai'd  of  excellence 
of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Fi-aulein  Traubmann,  who 
sang  the  part  of  the  Bird,  could  not  make  us  forget  the  im- 
pression Frau  Lili  Lehmann  created  in  it  at  Munich.  The 
opera  was  well  mounted,  and  the  scenery  was  pictiiresque. 
The  Dragon,  as  usual,  was  a  very  poor  creatm^e,  in  appear- 
ance something  between  a  moth-eaten  cow  and  a  i^abid  skye- 
terrier.  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  won  his  spurs  by  his 
pantomimes  at  Drury  Lane,  might  well  trcn  his  ingenuity 
to  account  by  inventing  a  really  effective  stage-dragon  for 
Siegfried.  The  orchestra,  though  in  some  resj^ects  deficient 
in  tone,  played  throughout  with  delicacy.  Herr  Mahler, 
the  conductor,  adopts  the  foreign  plan  of  standing  in  the 
middle  of  his  band,  and  to  his  excellent  beat  and  evident 
capacity  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  very  marked  success 
of  the  pei'formance. 

By  way  of  wholesome  corrective  to  the  pleasure  given  by 
the  performance  of  Siegfried  on  Wednesday,  the  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  De  Lara's  Light  of  Asia  was  produced  on  the 
following  Saturday.  There  is  no  necessity  to  linger  over 
this  work.  All  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  De  Lara's 
previous  record. 

There  is  probably  no  work  on  the  lyi'ical  stage  a  per- 
formance of  which  is  more  difficult  to  review  dispassionately 
than  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  second  of  the  series 
of  German  operas  chosen  for  production  this  season  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  appeals  equally  to  the  musician  by  its 
extraordinary  complex  structure  and  wonderful  orchestral 
colouring  as  to  the  ordinary  theatre-goer  by  its  intense 
tragedy  and  dramatic  efiectiveness.  The  combination  of 
these  two  elements  makes  the  mere  act  of  witnessing  its  per- 
formance so  exciting  that  the  critic  is  apt  to  foi'get  the 
performers,  and  to  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the  masterpiece 
performed.  Candidly  considered,  the  performance  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Wednesday  week,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
work  on  Saturday  at  Drury  Lane,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
either  up  to  the  mark  of  the  performance  of  Siegfried,  or 
indeed  as  good  as  when  Tristan  was  played  at  the  same 
houses  in  1882  and  1884.  Yet,  in  spite  of  obvious  defects, 
no  one  would  gi'uJge  the  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  which  on  botii  occasions  greeted  the  end  of  every  act. 
The  Isolde  of  Frau  Sucber  I'emains  an  uniivalled  impersona- 
tion ;  vocally  and  di'amatically,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
finer  representative  of  tlie  character.  Her  voice,  though 
she  has  been  singing  the  pai't  frequently  for  moi'o  than  ten 
years,  shows  no  signs  of  wear,  and  the  dignity  and  passion 
of  her  acting  are  such  as  must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  On 
Saturday  Frau  Sucher — who  has,  unfortunately,  been  re- 
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called  to  Berlin — was  replaced  by  Frau  Ende  Andriessen,  a 
soprano  who  has  sung  at  Leipzig  and  Cologne,  and  took  the 
part  of  Brangiine  at  one  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals.  Though 
a  meritorious  artist,  she  has  not  the  genius  of  Frau  Sucher ; 
her  acting  in  the  fii-st  act  was  wanting  in  dignity,  and  her 
voice  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  last  throughout  the  very 
exacting  role  of  Isolde.  She  was  best  in  the  great  love- 
scene  in  the  second  act ;  but  in  the  final  "  Liebes-Tod " 
she  failed  to  produce  much  impression.  The  Ti-istan  of 
Herr  Alvary  remains  what  it  was  last  year  at  Bayi'euth. 
Dramatically,  he  is  cold  and  self-conscious,  while  vocally 
the  want  of  colour  and  tone  in  his  voice  makes  his  delivery 
of  piano  passages  sound  as  if  they  wei'e  spoken.  In  the 
very  trying  last  act  he  is  far  better  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  opera,  and  the  half-delirious  ravings  of  the  dying 
Tristan  are  given  with  much  force  and  effect.  The  orchestra 
on  Wednesday  was  rather  rough,  especially  in  the  brass, 
and  the  chorus  was  decidedly  shaky ;  but  on  Saturday  both 
these  defects  were  to  a  great  extent  remedied.  The  stage- 
lighting  of  the  second  act — which  at  Covent  Garden  pro- 
duced the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  j^atch  of  moonlight  on 
the  ground  while  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  in  sunlight — 
was  also  much  better  at  Di'uiy  Lane.  In  spite  of  these 
small  blemishes,  the  general  earnestness  and  intelligence  of 
the  performance  deserves  all  praise ;  even  if  the  ensemble 
were  less  good  than  it  is,  the  performance  would  be  worthy 
of  the  success  that  it  has  achieved. 


LA  STATUE  JDU  COMMANDEUR. 

ONE  was  led  to  hope,  after  the  Mlures  that  followed  the 
brilliant  run  of  L' Enfant  Prodigue,  that,  imder  Mr. 
Charles  Lauri's  auspices,  we  should  be  treated  to  another 
pantomime  equally  successful.  For  to  surpass  it  was  impos- 
sible. As  far  as  subject  is  concerned  in  La  Statue  du 
Conmiandeur  (or,  to  give  it  the  superfluous  sub-title  in  the 
programme,  Don  Juan  up  to  date)  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of.  The  story  of  the  stone  guest  is  familiar  to 
eveiy  one,  even  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Moliere's  play,  or  JNIozart's  version  of  the  legend.  All 
absence  of  obscurity  is  a  merit  it  shares  with  its  incom- 
parable predecessor.  For  in  a  gesture-play  there  must  be 
no  abstruseness,  or,  at  all  events,  no  psychology  or  symbolism 
that  is  not  perfectly  patent  to  the  highest  intelligence  in 
the  pit  or  the  lowest  intelligence  in  the  stalls.  And  it 
would  be  a  sheer  j^latitude  to  insist  that  only  very  com- 
petent and  highly  trained  actors  could  possibly  render 
such  a  pei'formance  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Pendel  and 
Margin,  the  inventors  of  the  piece,  have  rightly  realized 
the  impoi'tance  of  simplicity  in  choosing  a  plot,  and  there 
are  few  alterations  that  we  could  suggest,  unless  it  be 
the  exclusion  of  pages  and  men-at-aims  from  the  scene. 
But  they  have  not  been  wholly  fortunate  in  their  inter- 
preters. 

In  Act  i.  (the  Invitation)  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  market- 
place, where  stands  the  statue  of  the  Commander  whom 
Don  Juan  had  killed  in  a  duel.  Don  Juan  and  Sganarelle 
his  servant  (the  Lepoi-ello  of  Mozart),  and  some  friends,  are 
serenading  Rosaura,  a  singer,  and  Sylvia,  a  dancer,  whose 
houses  are  conveniently  and  theatrically  situated  at  the  back 
and  one  side  of  the  stage  respectively ;  while  the  palace 
of  Don  Juan  occupies  the  other  side.  Both  ladies  accept 
an  invitation  to  supjier,  and  the  Don,  whom  we  learn  from 
the  "  Argument "  is  "  in  a  daiing,  I'eckless  humour  "  (though 
we  should  never  have  suspected  the  circumstance  from 
M.  Bui'guet's  lugubrious  performance),  invites  the  Statue 
to  the  banquet.  Much  to  the  alarm  of  Sganarelle  and  the 
others,  the  invitation  is  accepted.  In  Act  ii.  (Intoxication) 
we  have  the  banquet,  and  here  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
M,  Courtes,  whose  excellent  performance  of  Pierrot  Pere 
is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  mind.  As  Sganarelle  he  has 
hardly  the  same  scope  for  his  great  talents ;  but  he  certainly 
makes  the  most  of  his  pai't.  His  directions  to  the  servants 
and  musicians  were  humorously  given,  and  his  powers  of 
gesture,  acting,  and  facial  expression  were  never  more 
apparent.  Nor  had  he  the  advantage  of  a  powdered  face, 
so  that  his  achievement  is  the  more  remai'kable.  The 
honours,  however,  fell  to  M.  Tarride,  who  personates  the 
statue  with  exquisite  humour  and  completeness.  His  im- 
pressive entrance  to  the  feast  was  calculated  to  strike  terror 
in  the  hearts  of  the  revellei's.  This  scene  saves  the  piece, 
and  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre. 


The  Statue  at  first  refuses  in  a  dignified  manner  all  hospi- 
tality, and  here  the  useful  little  "  Argument "  again  re- 
minds us  "  that  the  reckless  humour  of  Don  Juan  at 
length  prevails,"  together  with  the  blandishments  of  the 
ladies.  The  helmet  and  cloak  of  the  Statue  are  removed, 
and  a  wi^eath  of  roses  takes  their  place.  He  becomes 
violently  intoxicated,  and  joins  in  a  dance.  In  banging  his 
hand  on  a  table  he  breaks  one  of  his  stone  fingers.  The 
whole  scene  is  most  laughable.  Even  the  limpness 
of  M.  Burguet's  Don  Juan  was  unable  to  spoil  the  efi'ect  of 
M.  Tarride's  acting.  M.  Burguet  seems  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  swagger  and  boasting  usually  associated  with 
the  Spanish  libertine ;  nor  does  he  understand  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  gesture-play — that  every  movement  must 
have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  must  bo  perfectly 
obvious.  Our  own  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  though  he  might 
have  introduced  a  too  boisterous  spirit  of  burlesque  to  be 
suitable  for  the  part,  would  have  made  a  more  satisfactory 
Don  Juan.  In  Act.  iii.  (Expiation)  the  scene  changes  to 
the  market-place.  The  inhabitants  express  mild  and  re- 
strained surjjrise  at  finding  the  Statue  gone  from  his 
pedestal ;  and  when  they  see  him  reel  out  of  Don  Juan's 
palace,  crowned  with  roses,  they  all  look  as  if  they  luther 
expected  it.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  regain  his  place, 
the  Statue  sits  down  and  meditates.  Don  Juan  and  the 
revellers  appear,  and  restoi'e  his  helmet  and  cloak.  The 
eflect  is  instantaneous ;  and  the  Statue  regains  his  senses 
and  his  dignity  when,  after  sti'angling  Don  Juan,  he 
returns  to  the  ^ledestal,  and  resumes  his  normal  condition. 

The  music  of  M.  Adolphe  David  excites  neither  praise  nor 
blame.  It  had  the  merit  of  having  boii'owed  little  or 
nothing  fi'om  Mozart.  The  gestures  seldom  had  their 
countei'part  in  the  score — an  indispensable  quality  of  de- 
sciiptive  music.  But  M.  Tarride,  as  the  Statue,  makes  up 
for  eveiy  deficiency ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  per- 
formance of  Mile.  Litini  as  Sylvia,  rendered  with  exceptional 
style  and  intelligence. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  FROM  THE  NEWSPAPERS,* 

f  I  IIIEllE  are  many  ways  of  writing  history,  and  Mr.  Clayden's, 

perhaps,  is  not  the  worst.  The  method,  we  take  it,  is  this 
At  the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament  the  intending  historian, 
being,  it  should  be  premised,  a  political  expert  and  professional  com- 
mentator on  politics,  begins  to  keep  a  regular  and  rather  full  diary 
of  political  events  ;  he  "  writes  it  up  "  with  religious  punctuality ; 
he  revises  its  criticisms  and  prognostications,  perhaps,  from  time  to 
time,  but  certainly  at  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  period,  by 
the  light  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  subsequently  to  the 
entries  embodying  them ;  he  inserts  whatever  other  appropriate 
observations  may  occur  to  him  ;  he  adds  a  title  which,  without 
too  militantly  accosting  a  reader  of  opposite  opinions,  may  yet 
serve  to  indicate  those  of  the  author ;  and,  selecting  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  publication,  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  he  launches  his  volume  upon  the  world.  We 
cannot  take  upon  ourselves,  of  course,  to  affirm,  as  a  matter 
within  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
England  under  the  Coalition  was  in  fact  written ;  but  we 
can  undertake  to  say  that,  if  it  was  not  so  written,  it  was  not 
written  in  what  would  have  been  the  easiest  way.  For  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  of  a  six  years'  administration  which  a 
capable  journaUst  could  not  have  put  into  it  by  the  simple  but 
much  more  tedious  process  of  going  through  his  own  newspaper 
contributions  for  the  last  six  years  with  the  scissors  and  paste. 
The  book  itself  might  have  lost  nothing  by  being  put  together  in 
that  way  ;  but,  as  the  author  would  have  lost  all  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  himt,  we  think  it  not  very  hazardous  to  assume 
that,  as  a  thrifty  and  methodical  publicist,  he  adopted  the  wiser 
course  of  keeping  his  political  diary  regularly  posted  up. 

This  kind  of  history-writing  has  the  drawbacks  of  its  advan- 
tages. There  is  a  certain  freshness  of  impression  about  the  record 
of  each  week's  or  month's  political  events  that  serves  to  stimulate 
the  reader.  An  uneventful  half-century  treated  in  this  style 
might  in  the  end  produce  on  him  the  fatal  effect  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  the  practice  of  reading  Richardson  "for  the  story"; 
but  when  the  period  covered  is  short,  and  the  course  of  events,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  exceptionally  dramatic,  the  method  is  well 

*  Kngland  under  tlie  Ciialitiim  :  the  Political  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  the  General  Election  of  1885  to  May  1892.  By  1*.  W. 
Clay  lien.    London  :  Fisher  Uawin. 
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enough.  Its  main  demerit  consists,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
certain  lack  of  proportion.  Incidents  of  very  unequal  importance 
which  happen  to  occur  on  diflerent  days  must  often  of  necessity 
have  a  certain  journalistic  equivalence ;  and  without  a  more 
serious  revision  than  Mr.  Clay  den  has  exercised — or  perhaps 
than  it  is  possible  to  exercise  without  re-writing  the  whole 
book — their  true  relations  to  each  other  are  apt  to  become  dis- 
torted. Thus  to  cite  but  one  example  of  this,  the  reader  will 
find  more  "  great "  speeches  quoted,  and  more  contributions  to 
Parliamentary  discussion  recorded  as  powerful,  or  vigorous,  or 
able,  or  eloquent,  or  what  not,  than  memory  recalls,  or,  indeed, 
than  later  examination  recognizes.  No  doubt,  they  were  all 
of  them  powerful,  vigorous,  able,  eloquent,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  on  the  days  when  they  were  delivered ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  it  might  have  been  better  to  expunge  the  laudatory 
adjectives  attached  to  them,  if  not,  indeed,  the  orations  them- 
selves. Only  where  the  word  or  the  thing  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  perpetual  commemoration — as,  for  instance,  in  the  state- 
ment on  p.  53  that  Mr.  Edmimd  Robertson  "  made  a  lively 
.speech,"  or  (p.  57)  that  at  the  famous  Unionist  meeting  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  Lord  Hartington,  who  is  not  a  member  of  that 
illustrious  order,  was  "  adorned  with  the  riband  of  the  Garter — 
does  one  feel  this  record  of  them  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Mr.  Clayden,  as  is  known  to  people  who  are  in  the  way  to 
know  such  things,  is  an  ardent  Gladstonian,  and  England  under 
the  Coalition  is,  of  course,  written  from  the  ardently  Gladstonian 
point  of  view.  To  him  the  six  years'  rule  of  Lord  kSalisbury's 
Administration  represents,  as  it  were,  a  mere  momentary  triumph, 
permitted  for  inscrutable  purposes,  of  the  Evil  Principle  in  politics. 
A  writer  who  holds  such  a  view  as  that,  be  he  never  so  moderate 
and  urbane  in  his  mode  of  expression,  can  hardly  avoid  irritating 
us  "  children  of  darkness  "  by  occasional  glimpses  of  those  com- 
placent convictions  which  he  does  not  obtrude.  Nobody — except, 
perhaps.  Long  John  Silver — ever  yet  felt  quite  at  his  ease  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  regards  him  as  so  completely  reprobate  as 
the  enemies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  appear  to  Mr.  Clayden.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  Mr.  Clayden's  credit  that  ho  does  not  hold  all  means 
to  be  lawful  with  the  infidel,  but  tells  his  story  with  scrupulous 
fairness  and  accuracy  as  regards  all  the  facts  which  he  admits 
into  it,  and  does  not  shirk  any  more  of  those  facts  than  political 
human  nature  may  be  readily  forgiven  for  evading.  We 
have  tried  him  with  more  than  one  crucial  test  of  the  party 
historian,  and  he  stands  them  very  well.  The  history  of 
the  Special  Commission  and  the  Pigott  forgeries,  of  the  ex- 
communication of  Mr.  Parnell  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  the  split 
in  the  Home  Rule  party  which  followed  upon  that  pontifical  act, 
is  related  with  creditable  fulness  and  freedom  from  bias,  though 
in  the  two  last  cases  there  are  noticeable  omissions.  Mr. 
Clayden  may  hold,  perhaps,  that  he  has  no  direct  concern  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests  in  this  affair  of  the 
Divorce  Court ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  little  misleading  to  abstain 
from  all  reference  to  their  prolonged  silence  after  the  Leinster 
Hall  meeting,  and  to  remark  merely  that  they  "joined  in  the 
repudiation  of  a  leader  tainted  with  the  grossest  domestic 
treachery."  And  in  his  desire  to  give  the  "  true  and  reasonable 
answer  to  the  silly  blame  cast  by  some  hotheaded  persons  on  the 
Liberal  leader  for  allowing  a  week  to  elapse  before  making  any 
sign,"  Mr.  Clayden  should  not  have,  in  effect,  given  us  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  that  "  metaphysical  "  conscience  of  the 
Nonconformist  altogether  omitted.  Nevertheless,  with  those 
deductions  which  every  well-informed  and  sensible  reader  can 
make  for  himself,  England  under  the  Coalition  is  a  useful  manual 
of  recent  political  history. 


NOVELS.* 

lyi  R.  BARRY  PAIN  is  a  writer  who  has  the  faculty  of  in- 
teresting  his  reader — up  to  a  certain  point,  at  all  events. 
The  volume  of  collected  stories  illustrates  his  style  and  methods 
60  well,  and  so  far  typifies  his  work,  that  we  may  fairly  take  it  as 
an  evidence  of  his  intellectual  scope.  As,  however,  he  is  a  young 
writer,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  bespeaks  promise 
rather  than  records  completion.  The  subjects  of  this  volume  are 
what  certain  users  of  words  call  "  weird,"  and  one  and  all,  in- 
cluding the  Interludes,  are  treated  in  an  odd  manner,  which 

*  Stories  and  Interludes.  By  Barry  Pain.  1  vol.  London :  Henry 
&  Co.  1892. 

That  Wild  Wheel.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  3  vols.  London : 
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implies  large  faith,  deep  study,  and  a  satisfaction  with  clues 
rather  than  finished  thoughts  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  When 
Mr.  Barry  Pain  does  bigger  work — work  bolder,  more  definite,  more 
human^ — his  place  among  men  of  letters  can  be  more  easily  fixed 
than  by  this  book.  There  are,  in  all,  seventeen  stories,  of  which 
nine  are  complete,  the  two  others  being  linliod,  one  in  three  sec- 
tions and  the  other  in  five.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  lately 
appeared  in  various  magazines.  There  is  through  all  a  sub-acid 
flavour — a  sort  of  melancholy,  with  a  purpose  which  takes  even 
the  facts  as  given  out  of  the  region  of  reality.  Thus,  the  pretty 
story,  or  episode,  or  study — whatever  it  may  be — "  The  Magic 
Morning,"  though  dealing  with  a  young  City  man  and  his  wife,  has 
that  atmosphere  of  far-away  dreaminess  which  is  so  charming  in 
some  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  short  stories.  The  young  liusband 
and  wife  have  had  a  tiif  of  the  usual  young-husband-and-wife  order, 
and  the  reconciliation  comes  without  formality — as  it  does  to 
young  husbands  and  wives — and  quite  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  ;  but  the  joyousness  of  the  whole  surrounding,  the  bright 
atmosphere  which  seems  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  happiness  of  the  two  hearts  relieved  from  their  weight  of 
despondency,  is  so  well  brought  before  us  that  we  feel  quite  grateful 
to  the  writer  for  his  charming  fancy.  "  The  Glass  of  Supreme 
Moments  "  is  of  a  more  ambitious  type.  It  is  a  sort  of  vision  of 
death  seen  by  a  young  student,  and  has  throughout  it  cryptic 
meanings.  It  is  gracefully  and  imaginatively  written,  and  leaves 
behind  it  the  inell'able  charm  of  thought.  In  "Exchange"  and 
"  When  that  Sweet  Child  lay  Dead  "  there  is  something  of  the 
same  style  of  writing ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  sketches 
involves  the  acceptance  of  some  branch  at  least  of  pantheistic 
philosophy,  and  so  their  power  and  scope  are  proportionately 
diminished.  "  Jadis  "  and  "Two  Poets"  are  studies  of  a  more 
fin-de-siecle  type  ;  they  have  at  base  a  certain  weariness  of  the 
world,  or  of  a  bitterness  which,  though  not  unpleasant,  is  cer- 
tainly not  hopeful.  The  collection  of  enigmatical  stories,  "White 
Nights,"  bound  into  one  by  a  living  commentary  in  the  person  of 
the  story-teller,  the  King's  Fool,  gives  much  food  for  thought, 
and  shows  in  the  writer  imagination  of  a  high  order.  The  stories 
themselves,  it  is  true,  are  not  much,  and  their  setting  is  of  an 
order  made  commonplace  by  countless  generations  of  nursery 
conceits;  but  through  all  we  can  distinguish  a  mind  of  no  common 
order,  and  of  which  in  the  future  much  may  be  expected.  The 
Interludes  are  some  half-dozen  sets  of  verses  set  in  the  same 
strain  as  the  prose,  only  perhaps  "  more  so."  The  titles  speak  for 
themselves — "  A  Man  and  a  God,"  "  The  Devil's  Auction,"  "  The 
Rat  and  the  Devil,"  "  Ainigmata,"  &c.  The  first  verse  of  the 
latter  has  distinctly  a  sort  of  wild  imaginative  force  : — 

I  wanted  the  sweep  of  the  wild  wet  weather, 
The  wind's  long  lash  and  the  rain's  free  fall, 
The  toss  of  the  trees  as  they  swayed  together, 
The  measureless  grey  that  was  over  them  all ; 
Whose  roar  speaks  more  than  a  language  spoken, 
Wordless  and  wonderful,  cry  on  cry ; 
The  sob  of  an  earth  that  is  vexed  and  broken. 
The  answering  sob  of  a  broken  sky. 

There  are  novels  which  are  manifestly  the  simple  and  sincere 
outcome  of  that  intellectual  creativeness  which  we  call  genius, 
and  which  finds  its  expression,  as  it  would  almost  appear,  by  as 
natural  a  process  as  that  by  which  upland  waters  find  their  way 
to  the  sea.  There  is  again  the  novel  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
work  of  art  in  which  are  used  the  experience,  the  aspirations,  and 
the  memory  of  the  author.  This  is  often  to  be  found  in  a  writer's 
later  works.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  novel  for  whose  existence  a 
third  person  can  find  no  intelligible  cause.  That  Wild  Wheel  does 
not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  former  classes.  It  begins  mildly, 
ends  feebly,  and  has  no  salient  middle.  The  story  goes  on  and  on 
in  a  most  proper  manner,  just  as  we  lead  our  lives  from  day  to 
day  unbroken  save  by  the  trivial  incidents  that  have  a  merely 
personal  bearing.  It  concerns  quite  a  number  of  persons  brought 
together  in  that  peculiarly  ring-fence  mannerwhich  is  not  always 
an  evidence  of  genius,  and  which  leads  the  reader  to  think  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  earth  is  comprised  in  the  dramatis 
personaj.  It  would  be  otherwise  too  exhausting  an  intellectual 
process  to  imagine  such  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  as  would 
lead  every  one  into  his  proper  place  at  the  proper  time.  Not 
only,  however,  are  there  a  large  number  of  principals  in  the 
story,  but  each  change  of  scene,  especially  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
necessitates  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  casual  characters, 
all  of  whom  are  described  with  minute  physiognomonical  and 
sartorial  exactness.  This  is  embarrassing  always  to  a  reader  who 
never  knows  on  whom  or  what  to  concentrate  his  memory,  and 
has,  consequently,  to  run  a  risk  of  burdening  his  mind  with  un- 
necessary or  unimportant  details,  or  to  lose  sight  of  something 
which  may  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  a  vital  detail  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  or  story.    It  will  be  a  good  day  when  the 
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average  novelist  will  remember  that,  as  there  must  be  many 
"supposes" — as  the  children  say — it  is  vcell  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  reader  will  "  suppose  "  for  himself  at  the  right 
time  as  to  the  minor  adjuncts  of  time  and  place.  It  is  too  often 
a  habit  of  authors  who  write  on  and  on  to  pad  their  stories  with 
suggestions  of  eccentric  character,  chiefly  of  a  class  outside  that 
in  which  their  own  life  has  been  passed.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
purveyor  of  intellectual  pabulum  for  the  sorvacits'  hall  dukes  and 
marquesses  are  steeped  in  unutterable  villauy — except  in  those 
matters  of  deportment  and  social  frigidity  which  come  under  the 
eyes  of  those  serving  at  table ;  and  thus,  also,  it  is  to  writers  of 
the  "  respectable  ''  classes  that  the  inefliciency  of  artistic  adornment 
or  the  paucity  of  "  art  at  home  "  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  native 
vulgarity  which  rules  within.  Miss  Trollope  distinguishes  the 
Hughes  family  in  her  story  by  allowing  them  a  high-souled 
dignity  which  is  denied  to  all  the  rest  of  their  class ;  but  the 
very  exception,  whilst  it  emphasizes  the  merit  of  the  individuals, 
shows  out  the  meanness  of  the  others  in  extra  strong  relief. 
The  story  is  prettily  told,  and  there  is  throughout  nothing  to 
offend.  Even  the  morbid  and  highly  educated  susceptibilities 
of  the  "young  person"  cannot  on  this  occasion  receive  their 
accustomed  shock.  There  are  plenty  of  bright  and  thought- 
ful passages,  often  of  an  epigrammatic  kind,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing "  Many  of  our  motives  work  in  the  dark  like  moles ;  and 
we  should  often  be  unfeignedly  surprised  to  behold  their  ugliness 
suddenly  illuminated,"  or  "I  wonder  why  people  are  so  often 
ashamed  of  going  to  sleep  ?  It's  the  most  innocent  thing  a  great 
many  men  do  in  the  whole  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours." 
The  scenes  of  the  love-making  of  Gilbert  and  Barbara  and  of 
the  death  of  Claude  are  told  with  pathos  and  much  natural 
feeling. 

Jem  Peterkin  was  originally  a  foremast  hand  in  a  whaler,  and 
having  settled  in  New  Zealand  took  to  wife  a  Maori  lady  in  the 
days  of  simplicity  of  costume  of  that  race.  One  daughter  was  the 
fruit  of  that  union,  and  was  naturally  endowed  with  every  fine 
quality — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  both  races.  Jem  had 
made  money,  and  had  advanced  until  he  had  become  a  power  in  the 
land,  being  both  trusted  by  the  whites  and  revered  as  a  "  tabu  " 
chief  by  the  natives,  as  allied  with  them  in  blood.  The  daughter 
had  been  sent  to  be  "  finished  "  in  Europe,  and  when  the  story 
opens  was  the  charming  centre  of  a  charmingly  picturesque  home 
close  to  Auckland.  If  the  quasi-chronicles  of  the  house  of  Peter- 
kin  be  correct,  both  Jemima's  father  and  mother  had  kept  pace  in 
the  requirements  of  fashionable  life  with  their  growing  fortunes, 
especially  the  lady,  who  spoke  with  ease  and  finish  the  language 
of  her  adopted  race,  and  did  not  ever  fail  to  convey  the  nicest 
subtleties  of  the  most  complex  thoughts  necessitating  the 
minutest  knowledge  of  high  education.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  in  time  the  old  lady  proved  not  to  have  forgotten 
her  primal  instincts ;  for  when  her  husband  had  been  murdered, 
she  took  on  herself  the  purpose  of  revenge,  and  in  pursuit  of  her 
blood  feud  donned  again  her  pristine  garments,  and  actually  car- 
ried out  with  her  own  hands  her  lethal  purpose  on  the  throat  of 
her  victim.  Jemima  is  sought  in  marriage  by  two  oilicers  of  the 
regiment  quartered  close  by.  One  of  them  is  an  exaggerated 
specimen  of  the  black-avised  villain  of  the  play,  who,  overcome 
with  the  rudeness  of  his  brother  officers,  who  (in  books)  habitu- 
ally indulge  in  such  horseplay,  and  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of 
his  suit,  tries  to  murder  Jemima,  and  actually  murders  her  father, 
and,  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  nation  and  his  cloth,  joins  the 
Maoris  against  their  foes.  The  favoured  lover  is  one  Jack  Brett, 
a  hero  of  the  usual  muscular  and  debonair  pattern.  He  does 
not  seem  to  deserve  the  good  fortune  which  comes  to  him  in 
various  ways,  finishing  up  with  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful  half- 
bred  heiress ;  but  fortune  is  ever  a  most  illogical  jade,  who  sliowers 
benefits  where  they  are  least  deserved.  There  is  a  long  record  of 
marching  and  coiintermarcliing  amongst  the  hills  and  villages  of 
primeval  New  Zealand,  and  slender  accounts  of  fighting  in  its 
various  forms,  from  premeditated  assaults  on  a  large  scale  to  night 
attacks  and  defences  in  burning  huts.  There  is  much  tall-talk  of 
the  poetic  kind  by  Maoris  to  their  friends  and  enemies  ;  and 
throughout  there  appears  to  be  nobody  wlio  is  incapable  of  utter- 
ing the  thoughts  which  arise  within  him  in  the  most  exhaustive 
manner.  The  book  is  not  so  much  a  novel,  according  to  the  com- 
monly received  idea  of  a  work  of  the  kind,  as  it  is  a  story  which 
runs  its  own  course,  capable  of  being  arrested  at  any  moment, 
and  closed  definitely  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  page. 
There  are  some  excellent  descriptions  of  New  Zealand  scenery, 
and  throughout  the  author  seems  to  have  kept  his  eyes  open 
for  picturesque  eflects.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  and  sur- 
roundings gives  a  special  charm  to  the  story  which  it  would 
hardly  possess  if  it  were  given  as  taking  place  in  better  known 
localities.  As  the  v/ork  is  printed  in  Holland,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  note  that,  though  the  actual  details  of  the  printing  are  all 


right,  the  main  features  of  it  are  all  wrong.  The  lines  are  too 
long,  and  are  too  heavily  leaded  for  the  size  of  the  type  used. 
This  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  work  later  on 
into  a  single  volume ;  but  the  efl'ect  is  unpleasant  to  the  reader  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form. 

The  unities  of  Wcstovers  Ward  are  elastic,  action  ranging  over 
a  portion  of  two  generations  and  the  American  continent  gene- 
rally from  Denver  to  Virginia.  The  author  has  a  manifest  know- 
ledge of  the  places  described,  even  if  his  intimacy  with  the  types 
represented  can  be  questioned,  and  the  descriptions  of  place  and 
scene  are  now  and  again  drawn  with  vigour  and  picturesque 
appreciation.  The  story  is  a  somewhat  slim  one  to  submit  to  the 
cruelty  of  three-volume  development.  In  the  wilds  of  Colorado 
two  \  irginian  fortune-seeking  gentlemen — Meade  Westover  and 
Clayborne  Harrison — have  by  force  of  accidental  circumstances 
thrust  upon  them  the  practical  guardianship  of  a  young  woman 
of  a  somewhat  embarrassing  type.  Angela  Prentiss,  daughter  of 
a  pervert  to  Mormonism,  and  wife  of  a  dare-devil  Mexican  scamp 
and  gambler,  is  but  a  girl — a  girl  gifted  with  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  Venus  order,  a  voice  of  natural  power,  and  a  tendency  to  bad 
grammar  which  is  heroic  in  its  proportions.  She  runs  away  from 
her  husband  and  joins  a  comic-opera  troupe,  where  the  usual 
perils  at  once  begin  to  environ  her,  mainly  personified  by  a 
libertine  millionaire  senator.  From  such  perils  she  is  shielded  by 
the  two  Virginians,  and  when  in  the  nick  of  time  Prentis  is  killed 
in  a  mining  disaster,  Westover,  who  is  throughout  described  as 
a  sort  of  diluted  Don  Quixote  up-to-date,  marries  her — though 
not  in  love  with  her — as  the  only  real  means  of  shielding  her 
from  harm.  How  her  natural  pleasure-loving  character  and  in- 
vertebrate purpose  lead  her  into  more  peril,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  her  husband,  is  told  at  a  length  which  seems  undue.  The  third 
volume  of  the  novel  brings  in  a  completely  new  set  of  characters, 
locality,  and  atmosphere  from  the  preceding  two ;  for  Angela 
Westover  is  transferred  to  the  absolutely  difiijrent  surroundings 
of  her  husband's  old-fashioned  Virginian  home.  The  idea  of  the 
half-Uedged,  variety  actress,  absolutely  ignorant  of  etiquette  and 
the  various  requirements  of  older  civilization,  in  the  very  home 
of  antique  prejudice  where  things  remain  as  far  as  possible  as 
they  were  "  befo'  de  wah,"  is  quite  a  good  one,  and  might  have 
lent  itself  to  a  delightful  treatment.  But  somehow  it  does  not 
interest ;  the  story  has  by  this  time  lost  its  go,  and  the  reader  is 
not  prepared  to,  and  does  not  care  to,  enter  into  the  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  a  whole  new  series  of  characters.  This  is  a  pity, 
as  some  of  the  characters  sketched  out — or,  rather,  suggested — • 
are  not  without  interest,  and  are  sufficiently  true  and  individual 
to  be  worthy  of  more  extended  notice.  For  instance,  Meade 
Westover's  sister  Gay  is  an  attractive  creature,  winning  and 
womanly  and  strong,  quite  a  female  type  of  her  brother,  and  it 
is  a  little  hard  of  the  author  to  bring  on  the  scene  at  the  last 
a  possible  mate  for  her— one  Block — endowed  with  a  sufficiency 
of  noble  qualities  to  at  least  secure  her  interest  in  him,  only  to 
send  him  back  alone  to  the  West  and  to  his  crankish  theories  of 
human  perfection.  There  is  an  unfulfilled  possibility  in  his  last 
utterance,  which  also  ends  the  book : — "  No  half-savage  like 
myself  could  stay  many  weeks  in  that  sweet  Southern  home 
without  carrying  from  it  a  sort  of  talisman  to  remain  with  him 
for  ever,  even  when  he  is  several  thousand  miles  away."  The  old 
Virginian  Colonel,  Meade's  father,  is  a  well-suggested  character 
of  the  known  type  of  the  Southern  gentleman.  Strong,  self- 
reliant,  chivalrous  according  to  his  lights,  a  squire  of  dames  of  all 
degrees,  and  owning  to  a  social  code  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
ceptions. The  parson  Hoggard  is  merely  hinted  at  as  a  cha- 
racter, although  it  is  he  who  finally  carries  off  Angela,  and 
becomes  the  only  man  she  ever  really  loved  and  the  father  of  her 
numerous  progeny.  Altogether  there  are  few  persons  or  few 
episodes  of  this  book  to  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

Although  The  Kings  Favourite  is  printed  in  large  type  and  on 
thick  paper,  and  consists  of  but  two  volumes,  it  is  wearisome  in 
the  extreme.  The  first  part,  called  "  The  Idolater,"  is  a  sort  of 
raving  of  a  religious  kind  from  beginning  to  end,  which  is  com- 
menced by  Ursula,  a  recluse  who  leads  an  ascetic  life  in  the 
"  House  of  Waters,"  her  ancestral  home.  This  life  is  shared  by 
a  beautiful  yoiuig  girl  bearing  the  romantic  name  of  Simona,  who 
is  particularly  noticeable  for  her  hair  of  "  gorse  blossom  "  yellow. 
The  reader  has  to  wade  through  a  great  deal  of  tiresome  descrip- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  particular  evening  in 
which  the  story  opens,  on  which  the  atmosphere  was  "saturated 
with  the  leaden  muteness  of  dank  moisture."  Several  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  crumbling  walls  and  general  state  of  disrepair  of 
the  "  House  of  Waters,"  which  seems  only  kept  together  by  the 
"  hairy  filaments  of  encroaching  ivy  like  the  death-sheet  which  to 
the  seer's  eyes  envelopes  the  body  of  the  doomed  man,  and  like  .a 
living  shroud  concealed  the  ruin  whose  approach  it  accelerated." 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a 
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novel  of  a  stirring  order,  as  it  begins  in  the  time  of  the  Protec- 
torate, just  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Monk  Tristam,  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  Royalist  party,  comes  disguised  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  House  of  "Waters,  arriving  just  in  time  to  see  the 
death  of  Ursula,  who  in  dying  confesses  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  Simona.  The  reader  can  easily  guess  who  is  the  father. 
Tristam  is  followed  by  the  youth  Prospero,  who,  in  the  second 
Tolume,  is  described  as  having  a  "  Sir  Galahad  "  face.  The  reader 
has  to  toil  through  endless  sermons  and  dull  discourse  to  get  at 
anything  like  continuity  in  the  novel,  as  there  is  no  plot  to  aid 
him.  The  life  of  Simona  is  colourless  in  the  extreme.  She  marries 
the  wrong  man  for  no  reason  whatever,  but  seems  to  take  her  mis- 
take very  coolly,  and  when  she  can  do  Prospero  a  service  she 
declines  to  do  it.  Prospero  seems  adored  all  roimd ;  Simona's 
husband  says  to  her,  "  Prospero  first,  you  next."  Even  the 
author  seems  at  length  to  get  tired  of  the  King's  Favourite,  for, 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  last,  volume  he  disappears  with 
little  ado,  and  the  book  is  finished.  The  following  passage  taken 
at  haphazard  illustrates  the  literary  style  of  the  author : — 

*  Bitter  sequel  of  such  preluding  !  Between  his  love  and  the 
prize  for  which  he  strove  was  the  bond,  riveted  by  his  act, 
the  vow  his  lips  had  dictated  in  Peter's  death  chamber,  by 
which  he  himself  had  given  her  life  into  another's  keeping  to 
hold  it  from  him  for  ever.  His  will  had  forged  the  chain 
whose  links  bound  her  to  Giles,  that  "  she  might  be  the 
wife  of  no  other  man."'  By  his  handiwork  she  was  held  in 
the  bondage  of  that  promise.  Could  he  undo  his  deed,  would 
the  chain  break  at  his  decree  ?  ' 


MR.  WARDE  FOWLER'S  "CAESAR."* 

THE  scope  of  this  thoroughly  readable  book  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Warde  Fowler  to  be  an  attempt  at  "  explaining  to  those  who 
are  comparatively  unfamiliar  with  classical  antiquity  the  place 
which  Coesar  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  world."  In  this 
humble  but  useful  object  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  writer 
has  achieved  complete  success ;  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  lucid 
statement,  and  possesses  tlie  gift  of  an  interesting  style.  Yet  it 
is  almost  a  misfortune  that  he  has  not  aimed  a  little  higher. 
There  is  room  for  a  sound  and  scholarly  study  on  the  subject. 
But  the  limits  which  Mr.  Fowler  has  set  to  his  industry  preclude 
him  from  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  many  doubtful  questions 
that  arise  in  a  period  so  prolific  in  still-enduring  results  yet  so 
vaguely  and  partially  lecorded.  One  word  more  of  complaint. 
Of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  we  are  presented  with  a  correct 
and  conscientious  outline,  but  not  with  a  portrait  of  the  man. 
Yet  the  character  of  Cresar,  complex  as  it  was,  is  fairly 
well  imderstood  by  intelligent  scholars.  "We  fancy  of  him, 
almost  as  clearly  as  of  Cicero  and  Cato,  that  we  can  realize 
what  he  seemed  to  his  contemporaries — his  personal  charm,  the 
sources  of  his  strength,  his  vices,  and  his  foibles.  But  from  these 
excellent  leading-article  pages  of  Mr.  Fowler  we  rise  without 
any  vivid  impression.  He  is  always  summing  up  his  hero,  and 
seldom  condescends  to  piquant  details  and  illuminating,  if  un- 
authenticated,  anecdotes.  He  has  consulted  his  Suetonius,  his 
Plutarch,  and  his  Appian,  and  has  given  us,  perhaps,  all  that 
can  be  relied  upon — all  except  the  individuality.  He  takes  his 
theme  so  seriously  that  he  will  not  overlay  it  with  any  matter 
of  a  dubious  origin.  A  curious  divergence  from  this  con- 
scientiousness is  pointed  out  by  himself.  One  of  the  busts  which 
are  engraved  in  this  volume,  he  tells  us,  most  probably  does  not 
represent  Cmsar,  but  some  other  pontife.v  ma.vimus,  but  it  is  in- 
cluded "  by  the  particular  desire  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam."  Mr. 
Fowler  gives  the  cut,  but  declines  to  write  up  to  it.  We  must 
not  leave  this  subject  without  thanking  the  publishers  for  the 
many  excellent  maps  and  illustrations  with  which  the  text  is 
elucidated.  Those  especially  which  relate  to  the  military  cam- 
paigns increase  the  value  as  much  as  the  attractiveness  of  a  book 
which  is  likely  to  become  as  popular  in  this  country  as  in  the 
United  States. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  accuse  Mr.  Fowler  of  being  a  blind 
panegyrist  of  Cassar.  For  the  man's  genius  and  achievements  he 
has,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  admiration.  But  with  Mommsen  in 
one's  head  (and  how  hard  it  is  to  dislodge  that  matter-of-fact 
chapter-and-verse  rhetorician  ?)  it  requires  no  ordinary  stolidity 
to  frame  a  fair  estimate  of  the  destroyer  of  the  Eoman  con- 
stitution. With  all  his  moderation  of  language  and  sanity  in 
speculation  Mr.  Fowler  seems  to  hold — in  an  undefined  way 
— that  Csesar  was  a  sort  of  pre-ordained  instrument  to  shatter 
and  pulverize  a  rotten  and  crumbling  oligarchy.  Sulla  had  given 
the  nobiles  a  last  chance ;  they  neglected  and  misused  it.  What 

*  Julins  Cmsnr  and  ihe  Foimdntinn  nf  the  Romnn  Imperial  S?/stcm.  By 
\V.  Warde  Fuivler,  M.A.,  Sub-Rector  of  Lincoln  Collesp,  Oxford.  "  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  "  Series.    London  and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


remained  for  them,  thus  self-condemned,  but  to  he  executed  by 
the  justified  Adventurer?  In  a  powerful  passage — but  not  quite 
a  convincing  one  when  you  read  it  a  second  and  third  time,  and 
compare  it  with  the  facts  to  which  it  relates — Mr.  Fowler  argues 
that  when  Coesar  returned  from  Asia  at  the  end  of  74  B.C.  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  a  very  parlous  state.  We  are  presented 
with  the  imaginary  impressions  of  an  intelligent  Jew  or  Parthian 
travelling  from  East  to  West,  and  jotting  down  his  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Fowler  gives  us  a  resume  of  his  globe-trotter's  diary. 
In  Asia  Minor  he  would  note  the  beginnings  of  a  great  war, 
with  a  beaten  general  hardly  holding  his  own  in  Chalcedon 
against  the  King  of  Pontus ;  the  inadequacy  of  military  pre- 
parations, and  the  inability  of  impoverished  provincials  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  Passing  on  to  Italy  our  traveller  would  be 
told  thrilling  stories  of  piracy  ;  ofl'  the  very  port  of  Brundisium  he 
would  not  feel  safe  from  capture.  He  would  be  warned  against 
venturing  on  a  visit  to  Sicily,  where  life  and  property  were  alike 
endangered  by  the  misgovernment  of  a  Verres.  In  Italy  itself 
he  would  find  the  roads  occupied  by  bands  of  armed  slaves  fresh 
from  victories  over  the  legions.  At  Rome  he  would  see  no  sign  of 
prosperity,  vigoiir,  or  unanimity ;  an  idle  and  starving  population, 
an  administration  without  authority  or  prestige  ;  news  of  reverses 
to  the  national  arms  coming  in  from  East  and  West ;  Sertorius 
in  Spain  organizing  a  new  Rome,  and  about  to  join  hands  with 
Mithridates  in  the  East — "  hoping  by  his  means  to  crush  the 
paralysed  Republic,  and  revolutionize  the  Grreco-Roman  world." 
This  is  enough,  we  think,  of  Mr.  Fowler's  unratified  vision.  That 
paralysed  Republic  pulled  itself  together,  and  wiped  its  enemies  out, 
before — not  after — it  had  bent  the  knee  to  Imperial  Democracy. 
Can  a  political  system  which  created  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
seldom  failed  to  produce  the  right  man  in  the  time  of  necessity  and 
bring  him  to  the  front,  have  been  so  essentially  feeble,  so  in- 
curably corrupt,  as  the  majority  of  modern  political  philosophers 
ask  us  to  believe  ?  It  is  the  chief  honour  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  that  they  organized  so  well  and  kept  so  long  the  heritage 
bequeathed  by  the  old  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  W^hat  would 
have  happened  abroad  if  the  governing  families  had  not  forfeited, 
or  been  robbed  of,  their  ascendency  in  the  City  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture.  But,  in  passing  judgment  upon  them,  we  must  re- 
member what  they  did  and  caused  to  be  done.  Nor  need  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  not  have  carried  out,  as  well  as 
those  who  usurped  their  functions,  the  reforms  which  Cfesar  and 
his  successors — some  of  them  the  most  gifted  rulers  in  history — 
were  fated  to  inaugurate  and  develop.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  old  regime  at  Rome  fell,  not  for  any  of  its  many  sins  against  the 
provincials,  but  because  in  civil  faction  it  was  ousted  by  an  adroit 
party  tactician,  backed  by  an  army  of  soldiers  of  fortune.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  senatorial  authority  was  capable  or  worthy 
of  being  retained  and  restored.  But  it  was  ruined  for  other 
reasons  than  its  constitutional  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  excusably  mild  in  his  censure  of  the  faults  that 
Cfesar  committed,  but  not  always  quite  consistent  with  himself. 
With  regard  to  the  perfidious  night  attack  of  the  Aduatici,  in 
57  B.C.,  and  the  punishment  meted  out  by  Csesar  (he  sold  the 
whole  population  into  slavery,  to  the  number  of  53,000),  we  are 
told  that  in  this  act  he  was  but  the  embodiment  of  the  proud 
Roman  policy,  Parcere  suhjectis  et  debellare  superhos  ;  he  punished 
treachery  and  rebellion,  but  not  mere  resistance.  Ten  pages  later 
Mr.  Fowler  has  to  record  the  similar  treatment  of  the  Veneti 
without  a  similar  excuse — an  act  which  is  admitted  to  have  been 
one  of  deliberate  cruelty,  and  only  defended  as  an  incident  in  an 
intentionally  terrorizing  policy.  And  in  mentioning  the  fate  of 
Vercingetorix,  killed  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Capitol  while  his 
conqueror  ofiered  thanks  and  prayers  in  the  great  temple  above, 
Mr.  Fowler  fairly  throws  up  his  brief,  and  admits  that  his  hero 
was  "  a  true  Roman  at  heart,  and  as  a  Roman  could  not  always 
reach  that  highest  level  of  perfect  justice  where  cool  head  and 
warm  heart  work  together  in  blameless  harmony." 

Like  most  writers  on  this  period,  Mr.  Fowler  is  disposed  to 
look  at  Pompeius  as  a  mere  blunderer,  and  Cicero  as  a  clever 
failure.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  former  as  a  "  witless 
politician,"  and  is  never  tired  of  sneering  at  that  '■'  Agreement  of 
the  Two  Orders  "  in  which  the  latter  thought  he  had  found  at 
least  a  temporary  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  a  demo- 
cratic usurper.  But  because  a  man  has  been  distanced  in  the 
race  for  power,  or  because  a  policy  has  been  defeated,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  one  was  a  fool  and  the  other  an  illusion.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  C;x3sar  took  any  such  contemptuous  view 
of  the  rival  he  defeated  or  the  combination  he  broke  up.  This 
extravagance  in  condemnation,  based  on  most  imperfect  evi- 
dence— more  lacuna  than  links — is  somewhat  surprising,  because 
Mr.  Fowler  takes  an  eminently  sensible  view  of  Caesar's  gradually 
developing  and  systematically  opportunist  policy.  At  the  Con- 
ference of  Lucca  it  has  been  considered  astonishing  that  he  con- 
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seated  •without  much  apparent  reluctance  to  arrangements 
"which  might  seriously  prejudice  his  position  ere  many  years 
had  passed,  and  might  turn  his  coadjutors,  who  had  so  far  been 
quiescent,  if  inactive,  into  dangerous  military  rivals."  But  this, 
we  are  told,  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  did  one  thing  at 
a  time ;  the  work  was  so  absorbing  that  he  could  entertain  no 
visionary  schemes  while  it  remained  incomplete,  and  in  the  mean- 
time was  contented  to  let  things  take  their  course  : — 

'  To  some,  and  even  to  the  penetrating  genius  of  Mommsen, 
the  astonishing  career  of  C;esar,  mounting  upwards  step  by 
step,  and  mapped  out  before  us  as  we  look  on  it  as  a  whole, 
suggests  the  irresistible  temptation  of  accounting  for  it  by 
ascribing  to  him  a  clear,  far-reaching  vision,  capable  of  plan- 
ning out  his  whole  route  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
difficult  crags  that  must  be  scaled.  But  this,  we  may  venture 
to  believe,  is  wholly  to  mistako  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
may  have  believed  in  his  destiny;  but  assuredly  he  took  no 
great  trouble  to  control  it.  He  was  a  climber  who  doubtless 
believed  that  he  might  climb  the  highest  peak;  but  his  whole 
energy  as  he  climbed  was  given  to  making  his  footing  firm 
where  he  stood.  Leaving  the  future  of  his  relations  with  his 
rivals  and  enemies  to  take  care  of  itself,  he  turned  back  to 
join  his  legions  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Brittany.' 

Of  the  well-known  Laberius  incident  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered that  we  get  a  fair  account  from  Mr.  Fowler  when  he  tells 
us  that  "at  the  games  which  followed  this  triumph  (44  B.C.) 
there  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  the  new 
despotism.  A  famous  playwright,  sixty  years  of  age,  named 
Laberius,  was  invited  by  Ca;sar  to  take  part  in  the  performance 
of  one  of  his  own  plays.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Csesar  meant 
this  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  a  man  of  talent  who  was  a  Roman 
Iniight ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  took  the  invitation  as  a 
command,  for  we  still  have  the  verses  in  which  he  deplored  his 
own  obedience."  A  wanton  insult,  we  are  informed,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  Cresar's  courteous  and  considerate  nature.  Are 
we  to  suppose,  then,  that  Laberius,  a  man  of  rash  and  bitter 
speech,  bottled  up  his  indignation,  and  only  allowed  it  to  be 
seen  when  the  contumely  had  been  completed  ?  Is  it  probable 
that  Caesar  was  on  this  occasion  so  devoid  of  tact  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  giving  oHence — Cfesar  who,  before  all  things, 
studied  human  nature  and  the  management  of  men  ?  AVe  prefer 
the  downright  theory  of  Teulie),  based  on  the  passage  from 
Macrobius,  that  Ca-sar  humiliated  Laberius  as  a  penalty  for  his 
Republican  candour.  Nor  was  it  to  win  a  victory  that  the 
Roman  knight  was  driven  on  the  boards.  In  the  competition 
thus  arranged  for  him  he  was  defeated  by  a  Greek  freedman — 
statimque  Fublilio palmamet  Laberio  anulmn aureum  cum  qmngentis 
sestert'is  dedit — the  ring  as  a  token  that  the  rank  forfeited  by  self- 
degradation  was  to  be  restored  by  the  favour  of  authority  !  His 
own  pathetic  words  show  how  deeply  he  was  mortified — E(/o  bis 
tricenis  annis  actis  sine  nota  Eques  Romaniis  e  Lare  egressus  meo 
Domum  revei-tar  mimus.  But  a  more  serious  blot  on  Caesar's 
reputation  than  this  instance  of  petty  spite — which  may,  perhaps, 
be  excused  as  a  kind  of  practical  joke,  not  unprovoked  by  the 
victim's  notoriously  sharp  tongue — is  the  now  generally  admitted 
complicity  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Mr.  Fowler  passes 
lightly  over  this  awkward  incident.  "  We  incline,"  he  says,  "  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  (C;csar  and  Crassus)  had  some  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  of  the  earlier  plot,  but  [here  we  get  a  truly  mala- 
droit apology]  inwardly  reserved  the  right  to  betray  it,  if  it  should 
seem  good  to  them."  They  were  to  use  it,  we  read,  if  it  were 
successful,  for  their  own  ends;  but  when  it  promised  to  be  a 
failure,  they  probably  gave  information  about  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment !  We  need  not  take  this  defence  to  pieces  and  examine  it 
in  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catilinarian,  the  Constitu- 
tionalist, and  the  man  of  average  honesty.  But  it  was  one  of 
Caesar's  greatest  gifts  that  he  could  handle  pitch  and  not  get 
very  badly  defiled.  He  had  the  art  of  shaking  off  the  shady 
associations  of  his  early  career,  and  of  becoming,  as  well  as  seem- 
ing, a  different  man  from  what  Mr.  Fowler  makes  him  at  this 
period  in  his  career — a  faithless  confederate  in  treason. 

Of  the  chapters  devoted  to  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  the 
civil  wars — the  chief  part  of  the  book — we  have  said  nothing, 
because  we  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  praise.  They  are 
written  with  lucidity  and  animation,  and  what  more  does  a 
reasonable  man  require  from  a  military  narrative?  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  commend  the  opening  chapters  on  the  early  inlluences  of 
the  character  and  views  of  the  young  Ctcsar,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  men  in  history,  the  one  whose  subse- 
quent development  could  least  easily  be  predicted  from  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  he  was  thrown,  and  the  propensities  and 
prejudices  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  formtd  and  im- 
bibed. On  this  subject,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Fowler  remarks  that 
"  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  not  only  with  the  total  want 
of  interest  in  the  training  of  the  great  men  of  that  age  shown  by 


contemporary  writers,  but  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  Romans 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  education  as  a  means  of  preparing 
their  statesmen  for  their  vast  duties  and  responsibilities  as  rulers 
of  the  civilized  world."  It  was  different,  he  adds,  in  the  old 
Greek  republics.  So  it  was,  no  doubt.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  at  results — it  is  a  gross,  material  method — the  commanders 
and  administrators  turned  out  by  the  rough  old  Roman  plan  of 
fitting  men  for  work  by  apprenticing  them  to  it  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  the  more  scientific  products  of  the  Greek 
polities. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD.* 

T^R.  BRAHSII AW,  or  Dr.  Bradshaw's  publishers,  are  certainly 
-■-^  not  likely  to  be  accused  of  hiding  their  light  under  a 
bushel.  But,  despite  the  prominence  which  the  advertisements 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  correspondence  give  to 
the  editor's  discoveries,  the  five  letters  to  Faulkner  the  printer, 
and  others,  now  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  collection,  are 
not  of  absorbing  import.  The  letter  from  Lord  Charlemont  to 
Lord  Bruce,  which  follows  the  "  Introduction,"  is  interesting 
enough ;  but  then  it  is  not  new,  since  it  was  published  last  year 
at  pp.  324-30  of  the  valuable  Report  issued  by  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  upon  the  Charlemont  papers,  which  Report 
can  be  purchased,  and  should  be  purchased  by  all  lovers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  the  modest  sum  of  is.  iid.  But,  apart 
from  Dr.  Bradshaw's  perhaps  excusable  desire  to  magnify  his 
office,  and  make  as  much  as  possible  of  those  minor  novelties 
which  more  hardened  editors  are  usually  content  to  present  to 
the  public  without  martial  music  of  any  kind,  his  new  edition  of 
Chesterfield's  Letters  is  a  creditable  performance.  Its  three  thick 
volumes,  of  which  the  price  is  extremely  moderate,  are  clearly 
printed,  and  they  contain  all  the  letters  in  Lord  Mahon's  edition 
of  1845,  ■with  the  suppressed  passages  afterwards  given  in  the 
supplemental  volume  of  1853.  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his 
godson  they  do  not  of  course  include ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Newcastle  correspondence,  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  contains  a  further  group  of  letters  which  are  promised 
by  Dr.  Bradshaw  "  at  no  distant  date,"  so  that  Lord  Chesterfield's 
correspondence  when  finally  collected  will  be  a  much  largeroffering 
to  posterity  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  Dr.  Bradshaw,  it 
may  be  added,  has  retained  almost  all  Lord  Mahon's  footnotes, 
adding  others  of  his  own,  which  are  usually  brief  and  workman- 
like. It  is  strange,  however,  that  so  precise  a  comparer  of  texts 
should  pass,  without  comment,  the  inexactitude  of  Chesterfield's 
quotation  at  p.  36,  vol.  i.,  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism.  Pope 
never  wrote — 

A  little  kno2r!ed(/e  is  a  dangerous  thing: 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Castalian  spring. 

And  the  note  to  p.  259  is  inexplicit,  as  Pope  also  addressed  an 
epistle,  "Of"  (not  "On")  "the  Use  of  Riches,"  to  Allen,  Lord 
Bathurst.  Borhan,  too  (p.  384),  is  an  odd  travesty  of  Boileau. 
But,  all  things  considered,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  Dr. 
Bradshaw's  elucidations.  Certainly,  they  are  not  obtrusive ; 
and  as  for  the  French  portion  of  the  book,  which  with  Enghsh 
printers  is  generally  the  rock  of  offence,  save  and  except  the 
singular  masquerading  of  "que"  as  " ime"  we  have  failed,  after  a 
fairly  close  examination,  to  find  any  grave  misprints.  There  is, 
however,  a  notable  omission  in  the  list  of  recent  criticisms  on 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  article  in  the  Quar/crlt/  Ecvicir  for  July 
and  October,  1S90,  which  is  one  of  the  ablest  ever  written  on  the 
subject,  is  not  referred  to  in  Dr.  Bradshaw's  summary. 

Of  his  Lordship's  Letters  to  his  Son  and  Godson  we  have, 
perhaps,  recently  heard  enough,  though  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Indeed,  in  closing  but  a  second  since  one  of  the 
imposing  quartos  which  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope  issued  to  the 
world  in  1774,  we  came  upon  a  passage  which,  in  these  days  of 
the  extravagant  cultus  of  first  editions  ("  the  first  editions — and 
the  worst,"  as  a  modern  poet  has  said),  is  even  more  useful  in  its 
note  of  warning  than  when  it  was  first  penned  in  October,  1750. 
"  Buy  good  books,  and  read  them  ;  the  best  books  are  the  com- 
monest, and  the  last  editions  are  always  the  best,  if  the  editors 
are  not  blockheads  ;  for  they  may  profit  of  the  former.  But 
[and  here  he  is  probably  remembering  Addison's  inimitable  "  Tom 
Folio"]  take  care  not  to  understand  editions  and  title-pages  too 
well.  It  always  smells  of  pedantry,  and  not  always  of  learning" — 
which  last  sentiment  shows  that  the  traditional  High  Priest  of 
Dissimulation,  as  many  reckon  him,  was  quite  sensible,  upon  occa- 
sion, of  the  value  of  thoroughness.  Indeed  aphorisms  of  this  kind 
are  scattered  broadcast  among  the  injunctions  as  to  la  tournure 

•  The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  with  the 
Characters.  Edited,  ivith  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  John  Brad- 
shaw, M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1892. 
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and  les  agremem,  les  Graces  and  les  bienseances,  whicli  go  to  make 
up  the  code  Chesterjield  as  it  is  primarily,  and  not  quite  justly, 
conceived  to  run.  But  Dr.  Bradsliaw's  edition,  if  it  does  no 
more,  reminds  us  that  his  Lordship  was  much  besides  the  merely 
epistolary  monitor  of  the  incurably  awkward  young  man — the 
"  perfect  Tony  Lumpkin  " — whom  Lord  Charlemont  describes  to 
Lord  Bruce  as  playing  monkey  tricks  in  the  manner  of  Gold- 
smith's hero  upon  a  staid  consistory  of  whist-playing  Bernese 
senators,  and  gorging  himself  gluttonously  with  gooseberries  and 
whipped  cream.  The  letters  to  Philip  Stanhope  are,  in  truth,  only 
part  of  a  large  and  much-neglected  correspondence,  which,  in 
many  respects,  is  as  interesting  as  Walpole's,  and  is  often  more 
genuine  in  its  utterance.  Some  of  the  letters  from  Chesterfield 
House,  or  Babiole  at  Blackheath,  to  Madame  de  Monconseil  or 
Madame  du  Boccage,  to  DayroUes  or  the  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
are  admirable  in  tone  and  feeling,  instinct  with  that  style  leger  et 
ficuri  that  the  writer  loved,  full  of  a  rich  experience  of  life  and 
books,  and  chastened  everywhere  with  a  patience  under  infirmity 
and  a  resignation  to  the  burdens  of  valetudinarian  old  age  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  respect.  If  the  new  edition  draws  atten- 
tion to  this  better  side  of  Chesterfield's  character,  it  will  do  much 
to  modify  the  epigram  of  Johnson  and  the  couplets  of  Cowper. 


II AUPTM  ANN'S  LETTERS.* 

ri'^HE  letters  of  Moritz  Hauptmann,  which  Mr.  Arthur  Coleridge 
has  translated  into  two  volumes,  merit,  on  several  grounds,  an 
introduction  to  English  readers.  In  the  first  place,  the  long  list 
of  this  eminent  theorist's  pupils  comprises  many  names  familiar 
to  the  English  musical  world,  in  addition  to  those  of  famous 
foreigners,  like  H.  von  Biilow,  Joachim,  Ferdinand  David,  and 
Curschmann.  Messrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Walter  Bache,  Dann- 
reuther,  F.  Clay,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  figure  in  the  rolls  of 
llauptmann's  pupils.  In  the  second  place,  the  letters,  though 
not  of  the  highest  rank  in  epistolary  literature,  are  excellent,  if 
not  easy,  reading.  In  a  rather  unusual  degree  they  exhibit  the 
complete  self-absorptiou  of  an  artist  who,  literally,  lived  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  art.  At  the  same  time,  they  abound  in  much 
admirable  criticism  upon  ancient  and  modern  music,  and  in  obser- 
vations on  musicians  that  are  often  exceedingly  shrewd,  such  as  are 
not  a  little  surprising  in  a  thinker  and  theorist  with  whom  abstract 
questions  of  art  and  philosophy  proved  so  beguiling.  Certainly,  he 
never  anticipated  the  editing  of  his  letters  by  Professor  Schone 
and  Ferdinand  Hiller,  nor  their  translation  into  English  by  Mr. 
Coleridge.  He  was  a  severe  critic  of  volumes  of  letters  generally, 
and  observed  of  one  of  them,  "  I  don't  at  all  expect  discussions  of 
very  interesting  subjects  in  such  collections  ;  the  real  interest  lies 
in  the  accurate  portraits  they  give  of  the  writers  themselves." 
His  own  letters  are  decidedly  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The 
whole  correspondence  in  the  first  volume  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  is  composed  of  letters  to  Franz  Hauser,  a  baritone 
singer  of  high  repute,  for  many  years  director  of  the  Munich 
Conservatoire.  The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  made 
up  of  letters  to  Spohr,  Otto  Jahn,  Julius  Rietz,  and  others, 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  translated  from  Ferdinand  Hiller's 
volume  of  Hauptmann's  correspondence.  Of  Hauser  we  learn 
nothing  from  this  long  and  steady  stream  of  letters  except  that  he 
was  a  singer.  Once,  indeed,  Hauptmann  asks  if  his  correspondent 
is  the  "  Mr.  H."  who  said  it  was  "  all  up  with  German  art."  But, 
apart  from  their  works,  with  the  exception  of  Spohr  and  Mendels- 
sohn, the  musicians  that  are  spoken  of  in  these  letters  take  but 
shadowy  shapes.  The  writer  himself,  however,  is  very  clearly  re- 
vealed in  a  curiously  unconscious  and  perfectly  undesigned  way. 
His  diffidence  as  a  teacher  and  his  acuteness  as  a  critic  are  not 
more  unmistakable  than  his  honesty.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  too 
fond  of  "  pulling  things  to  pieces,"  as  he  puts  it— sometimes  in 
anticipation— as  when  he  tried  to  dissuade  Spohr  by  purely 
theoretical  reasoning  from  realizing  the  design  of  his  famous 
symphony,  Bie  Weihe  der  Tiine,  and  in  the  detection  of  faults  in 
artistic  works  was  as  active  as  he  was  keen-eyed.  But  his 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Berlioz, 
Hummel,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Spohr,  is  almost  invari- 
ably admirable  indeed.  Not  less  right  are  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Italian  opera-composers  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  brilliant  school  of  French  writers  of  opi^ra 
comique.  Wagner  is,  from  time  to  time,  the  object  of  his 
sarcasm,  and  although  he  modified  his  severity  somewhat,  with 
advancing  years,  his  observations  on  TannMuser  are  decidedly 
not  less  just  than  caustic.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters  on  Gluck  and  Mozart,  two  composers  who,  although 

'  T/ie  Letters  of  a  Leipzig  Cantor.  Edited  bv  Professor  Alfred  Schone 
and  Ferdinand  Ililler.  Translated  by  A. D. Coleridge.  2  vols.  London: 
Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co. ;  Bentley  &  Son.  1892. 


German,  did  not  write  German  operas  for  Germans,  but  idealized 
foreign  artistic  methods,  the  one  French,  the  other  Italian.  Haupt- 
mann was  no  believer  in  a  national  German  opera.  Here  are  some 
striking  remarks  on  the  chance  performance  at  the  Cassel  opera- 
house  of  Spohr's  Faust,  following  a  representation  of  Fra 
Diavolo  : — 

'  Apart  from  poetry  and  music,  what  a  mere  puppet-show  is 
Faust!  The  characters  are  so  clumsy.  How  shapeless  and 
awkward  are  those  four  comrades — too  many  as  individuals, 
too  few  for  a  crowd !  And  much  of  it  is  too  long  for  me — 
that  last  finale,  for  instance.  I  dare  say  it's  well  enough 
meant;  but  just  compare  it  with  a  scene  of  the  same  kind  in 
French — such  as  the  finale  of  the  second  act  in  Fj-a  Diavolo, 
where  our  eyes  and  ears  are  satisfied  at  the  same  time  by  a 
lively  ensemble,  the  divisions  of  which  are  as  easily  understood 
as  the  grouping  of  Fra  Diavolo  between  the  two  couples — 
212.  But  in  the  finale  to  Faust  it  is  perfectly  endless,  five 
or  six  people  coming  upon  the  stage,  each  singing  a  separate 
story.  And  how  on  earth  are  we  to  keep  them  all  in  our 
heads  ?    There  might  as  well  be  nine  or  thirteen.' 

Some  few  holiday  jaunts  excepted,  Hauptmann's  life  was  spent 
in  three  towns — Dresden,  where  he  was  born  in  1792;  Cassel, 
where  for  years  he  played  the  violin  in  the  opera  orchestra ;  and 
Leipzig,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  Cantor  of  the  "Thomas- 
schule  "  for  twenty-six  years,  until  his  death.  He  composed  much 
music,  including  operas,  and  wrote  some  exceedingly  erudite 
treatises.  Like  most  cultivated  Germans,  he  knew  Goethe's 
writings  by  heart,  it  might  be  said;  and  his  knowledge  of  Shak- 
speare,  whom  he  quotes  aptly  in  these  letters,  was  extensive.  In 
short,  he  was  a  well-equipped  scholar,  apart  from  his  remarkable 
attainments  in  the  theory  and  history  of  music.  There  was 
something,  moreover,  in  his  nature  of  the  shyness  and  simplicity 
and  speculative  humour  that  distinguish  Fixlein,  one  of  his 
favourite  Jean  Paul's  most  characteristic  creations.  Obviously, 
we  must  not  accept  his  own  estimate  of  his  capacity  as  a  composer 
or  executant — "bad  at  the  fiddle,  bad  at  the  piano,  out  and  out 
bad  as  a  musician — that's  the  sum  of  me  at  thirty-five  years  of 
age."  Such  is  his  verdict,  uttered  in  a  transient  fit  of  the  blues. 
In  a  rare  autobiographical  moment,  he  writes :— "  When  I  was 
young  and  foolish,  I  all  but  undertook  the  conductorship  of  a 
military  band  in  Russia ;  and,  after  that,  the  opera  at  Revel. 
What  a  ridiculous  figure  I  should  have  cut  in  either  capacity ! " 
Again,  when  he  is  ofl'ered  the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig,  and  suspects 
Mendelssohn  of  having  befriended  him,  he  says,  "  I  always  think 
that  any  one  could  do  the  thing  better  than  I  could."  Perhaps  a 
somewhat  solitary  and  decidedly  monotonous  life  increased  his 
natural  tendency  to  a  morbid  shyness.  His  letters,  however,  are 
not  uncheerful  reading,  and  abound  in  good  things  happily  ex- 
pressed. On  Goethe's  universality,  for  example,  he  writes  : — "  I 
fancy  it  irritates  some  people  that  Goethe  should  be  so  thorough 
and  have  so  many  sides  to  him.  A.  says  he  is  no  philosopher ; 
B.  denies  his  mathematics ;  C.  questions  his  religion.  One  wants 
blue,  another  yellow,  another  red ;  whereas  it  is  the  blending  of 
all  three  tints  in  one  that  makes  up  the  healthy  human  com- 
plexion." And  this — "Bach  and  Handel  are  not  classics  because 
they  are  old ;  they  have  grown  old  because  they  are  classical " — 
is  a  good  example  of  his  incisive  vision. 


MR.  LELAND'S  HEINE.* 

TT  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr.  Leland,  in  his  long  and 
dangerous,  if  not  exactly  dirty  or  dark,  journey  through 
Heine-land,  found  himself  necessitated  or  induced  to  skip  for  a 
time  the  Buck  der  Lieder.  Perhaps — but  the  most  impertinent  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  ofier  advice  unasked — we  should  have  ourselves 
recommended  the  execution  of  all  the  prose  works  first,  and  the 
postponement  of  the  poetical  works  till  afterwards.  This  advice, 
however,  would  have  in  some  extent  turned  on  a  theory  of  trans- 
lation which  we  observe  is  not  Mr.  Leland's.  In  his  preface  to 
the  Deutschland  Mr.  Leland  says  : — 

'  The  difficulty  in  translating  Heine,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  does  not  consist  by  any  means  entirely  in  rendering  his 
exquisite  grace,  his  inimitable  sprightliness  and  tours  deforce. 
...  It  very  often  lies  in  not  following  his  intolerable  tauto- 
logy of  words,  iteration  of  ideas,  or  of  commonplace  concep- 
tions, his  brusque  French-German  terms,  or  common  slang,  and 
in  occasionally  feeling  obliged  to  put  some  kind  of  expressive 
termination  to  a  sentence  which,  when  reduced  to  strict  Eng- 
lish sense,  and  deprived  of  its  etcetera,  is  only  a  %vindincr  cor- 
ridor which  leads  to  nothing.' 

We  could  extend  the  quotation,  but  this  probably  gives  text 
enough  for  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  one  of  the  most  im- 

*  The  W arks  of  Ileinrich  Heine.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Leland.  Vols. 
II.,  III.,  v.,  VI.    London:  Ileinemann. 
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portaut  sections  of  Mr.  Leland's  task.  Is  it,  we  feel  inclined  to 
ask,  possible  "  not  to  follow  "  an  author's  tautology  of  terms  and 
iteration  of  conceptions,  his  hybrid  vocabulary,  or  use  of  slang,  to 
put  an  "  expressive  termination  "  to  a  sentence  of  the  "  corridor  " 
kind,  and  yet  iu  any  real  sense  to  translate  him  at  all  ?  We  should 
be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  great  styles  of  the 
world  consist  of  two  classes,  and  each  of  them  we  are  bound  to  confess, 
after  much  theoretic  and  not  a  little  practical  study,  seems  to  us 
"  untranslatable,"  though  we  gather  that  Mr.  Leland  does  not 
like  that  word.  One  class  consists  of  the  authors  whose  style, 
without  any  violent  mannerism,  is  the  perfection  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written;  and  clearly  that  must  be  lost  in  any 
version  however  good.  "Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same." 
The  other  class  consists  of  those  whose  mannerisms,  whether 
they  are  affected  or  not,  are  marked,  muscular,  perhaps,  as  we 
have  said,  violent.  What  are  you  to  do  with  these  ?  If  you  do 
"  not  follow,"  to  keep  Mr.  Leland's  italic,  their  tautology,  their 
iteration,  their  slang,  jargon,  and  so  forth,  can  you  by  any 
possible  or  conceivable  means  produce  on  the  reader  of  the  trans- 
lation any  effect  at  all  like  that  which  is  produced  on  the  reader 
of  the  original  ?  And  if  you  do  not,  where  is  your  translation  ? 
You  can  give  the  matter ;  anybody  can  give  the  matter ;  but 
what  is  matter  without  form  ?  What  would  Carlyle  be  with- 
out those  irregular  superlatives,  those  abstractions,  those  abrupt 
aposiopeses  which  made  our  fathers  stare  and  gasp  ?  What  is 
Michelet  in  certain  English  versions  ?  We  do  not  say  what  is 
Heine  in  Mr.  Leland's,  because  Mr.  Leland  is  much  better  than 
his  form  of  creed.  But  even  he  might,  we  think,  have  lent  him- 
self more  to  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  original.  He  writes 
shortly  after  the  words  we  have  quoted  : — "  Heine  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  passages  which,  if  they  were  no  better  written  in 
English  than  they  are  in  German,  would  be  condemned  in  the 
humblest  writer."  Now  Heine  was  a  journalist,  and  a  journalist 
is  very  often  condemned  to  be  a  humble,  if  not  a  humblest,  writer. 
Still,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Leland,  we  think  we  could  put  up 
with  heinous  faults  in  the  humblest  writer  if  he  would  be  other- 
wise Heinous — the  excuse  for  which  atrocity  is  that  Heine  would 
have  committed  it  without  blushing,  would  have  taken  much 
pleasure  in  it,  and  would  have  made  of  it  something  as  delightful 
and  memorable  as  are  most  of  those  peccant  passages  on  which 
Mr.  Leland  is  so  severe.  To  tell  the  truth,  indeed,  we  ourselves 
should  find  fault  rather  with  Heine's  matter  than  with  his  form. 
He  was  often  cruel ;  he  was  sometimes  vulgar ;  he  was  not  seldom 
trivial,  hasty,  ignorant.  But  may  Heaven  deliver  us  from  the 
accuracies,  the  originalities,  the  correctness  of  some  men  if  they 
are  to  keep  us  out  of  the  tautologies,  the  iterations,  the  common- 
places of  Heine  ! 

It  should  be  more  than  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  observa- 
tions are  meant  as  a  friendly  debating  of  matters  of  principle 
with  Mr.  Leland,  not  as  an  imfavourable  criticism  of  his  practice. 
His  undertaking  as  a  complete  translator  of  Heine  has  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  grapple  with  not  a  little  work  which  is 
certainly  not  very  worthy  of  his  author,  and  which  may,  with- 
out unfairness  or  outrecuidance,  be  called  not  very  good  in  itself. 
Mr.  Leland  is  strictly  justified  in  saying  that  it  would  amaze  not 
a  few  of  Heine's  devoted  admirers  to  know  how  slender  was  his 
erudition,  and  it  is  unfortunately  also  true  that  not  a  few  of  his 
prose  works  as  wholes,  and  more  passages  in  them  as  passages, 
had  no  business  to  be  written  by  any  one  whose  erudition  was  not 
pretty  stout.  Mr.  Leland  has  a  remark  which  is  striking,  and 
we  think  novel,  to  the  effect  that,  as  Rabelais  had  tried  the 
humorous  treatment  of  the  substance  of  the  learning  of  his  day 
and  the  broad  facts  of  life,  as  Sterne  had  dealt  in  the  same  way 
with  sentiment  (he  should  surely  have  put  Burton  between  them), 
so  Heine  tried  the  bolder  and  broader  experiment  of  combining 
these  elements  with  serious  discussion  of  literature  and  politics.  It 
is  true,  and  it  is  suggestive.  It  might  be  added  that  the  same 
experiment  suggested  itself  to  at  least  four  of  Heine's  English 
contemporaries — Wilson,  Sydney  Smith,  Southey,  and  Landor — 
and  that  all  four,  with  Heine  himself,  while  producing  delightful 
work  in  their  attempt,  failed  more  or  less  to  achieve  any  solid 
success  in  what  they  meant  to  do.  We  might  make  the  still 
further  remark  that  the  failure  was  more  conspicuous  by  far  in 
the  ultra-Liberals,  such  as  Landor  and  Heine,  than  in  the  ultra- 
Tories,  Southey  and  Wilson.  If  Sydney  Smith  succeeded  best  of 
the  five,  it  was  because  he  was  not  in  the  least  a  "knight  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  on  either  side,  and  had  uncommonly  few 
enthusiasms. 

The  alloy  which  this  attempt  intruded  into  large  sections,  if 
not  into  the  whole,  of  Heine's  prose  work  will  always  make  it 
less  agreeable  to  some  readers  than  his  flawless  and  wonderful 
verse.  But  militant  exercises  of  the  kind  by  a  genius  so  light  on 
the  wings,  so  well  armed  at  all  points  with  the  weapons  of  attack, 
if  not  with  the  armour  of  defence,  could  never  b^  without  interest ; 


and  the  Deutschland  and  the  JReisehilder  would  not  be  parted 
with  by  any  capable  student  of  the  European  literature  of  the 
century  for  any  price.  Mr.  Leland,  following  his  earlier  plan, 
has  done  the  verse  where  it  occurs  in  the  original  editions,  not 
relegating  it,  as  in  the  collected  works,  to  a  separate  division. 
There  is  both  gain  and  loss  in  this,  though  there  is  less  gain  than 
might  be  thought  by  reason  of  the  comparative  independence  of 
Heine's  verse.  Even  when  he  was  treating  in  it  of  subjects 
which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  his  prose  lucubrations, 
Apollo  took  him  bodily  and  wafted  him  out  of  the  company  of 
Mercury. 

And  yet  when  he  is  mercurial  only  how  charming  he  is  !  In  a 
few  months  it  will  be  sixty  years  since  the  Reisebildei-  were  first 
published  in  their  completest  form,  seventy  since  the  first  part 
was  written.  It  is  a  curious  exercise  thus  to  transport  oneself 
behind  the  writing  of  the  Nordsee,  the  first  essentially  nineteenth- 
century  poem,  in  comparison  with  which  Byron  and  Shelley,  not 
to  say  W^ordsworth  and  Coleridge,  are  somehow  or  other  antique 
and  old-world ;  which  anticipates  Tennyson  and  the  French 
Romantics  in  date  as  much  as  it  throws  itself  beyond  their  earlier 
work  into  the  thought  and  manner  of  more  recent  times.  How 
curious  to  compare  it  with  the  almost  contemporary  Harzreise, 
which,  even  allowing  for  its  prose  form,  is  far  less  definitely 
modern,  and  then  to  turn  the  page  to  the  Buck  le  Grand,  the 
perfection  of  Heinesque  oddity,  as  the  Nordsee  is  the  first  expres- 
sion of  Heinesque  poetry.  On  the  second  volume  of  the  Reisebilder 
opinions  will  always  differ  considerably.  It  would  be  easy  to 
criticize  it  rather  severely,  for  the  Italian  sections  abound  with 
the  worst  specimens  of  Heine's  bad  taste,  and  the  Englische 
Fragmente  with  the  most  egregious  specimens  of  what  can  only 
be  called  his  folly  and  ignorance.  It  is  all  the  more  curious  and 
interesting  to  read  the  positively  silly  stuft' which  this  German 
of  genius  talked  about  AVellington,  and  to  remember  that  the 
Duke  had  the  faculty  of  discovering  an  equal  vein  of  positive 
Dummheit  in  an  Englishman  of  genius,  Hazlitt.  Set  either  of 
these  two  Napoleon-worshippers  on  Napoleon's  conqueror,  and 
they  almost  cease  to  be  rational  animals.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  any  Englishman  should  resent  what  Heine 
says  of  England,  because  it  is  so  obviously  said  with  the  least 
possible  knowledge.  The  objection  to  the  Italian  sections  is  of 
course  different.  They  contain  admirable  things — what  work  of 
Heine's  does  not  .P  Even  he  has  not  created  many  fantasy-persons 
more  excellent  than  Gumpelino  and  Matilda,  nor  has  he  written 
anything  better  than  dozens  and  scores  of  pages  here  con- 
tained. But  much  of  it  is  farce,  and  coarse  farce,  and  coarse 
farce  without  the  redeeming  quality  of  a  Shakspearian  or  a 
Rabelaisian  breadth  ;  while  in  such  digressions  as  the  attack  on 
Platen  we  see  Heine  at  his  very  worst. 

In  the  Deutschland  we  meet,  as  it  were,  a  different  Heine 
altogether.  In  parts  it  is  twenty  years  later  than  the  latest  part 
of  the  lieiseMlder,  and  more  than  thirty  later  than  the  earliest; 
and  its  subjects  are  even  more  difierent  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  writer.  In  the  third  part,  the  Element argeister,  the  notes  on 
Faust  and  the  Goddess  Diana,  the  true  Heine  of  fantasy  appears. 
But,  in  the  first  and  second,  the  second,  or  Romantische  Schule, 
more  especially,  it  is  a  Heine  in  masquerade.  We  agree 
fully  with  Mr.  Leland  that  the  book  is  equally  characterized 
by  "  profundity  of  thought  and  by  profundity  of  ignorance." 
Heine's  unsurpassed  literary  faculty  and  his  astonishing  genius 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  about  any  broomstick  without 
being  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  Wherever  the  thing 
could  be  done  by  sheer  mother-wit  or  by  gift  of  expression,  he 
has  done  it ;  and  as  in  the  Romantische  Schule  these  two  things 
were  really  sufficient  to  do  a  good  deal,  a  good  deal  has  there 
been  done.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  the  case 
is  difierent.  To  put  it  briefly  and  bluntly,  Heine  did  not  know 
much  about  the  history  of  German  philosophy,  and  if  he  had,  he 
would  probably  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make,  or  have 
succeeded  by  any  amount  of  trouble  in  making,  it  clear  to  the 
popular  mind.  What  he  could  do  was  to  communicate  some- 
thing as  to  the  anecdotic  history  of  the  philosophers,  to  crack 
abundance  of  generally  excellent  jokes,  to  make  reflections  of 
infinite  humour,  acutenees,  and  sometimes  pathos,  and  that  was 
all.  Moreover,  unfortunately,  the  Deutschland  is  not  free  from 
the  blemishes  arising  from  Ileine's  incurable  tendency  to  scratch 
and  bite.  Cousin,  for  instance,  was  not  an  invulnerable  person 
nor  a  sacred  one,  nor  one  wholly  estimable;  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  the  savage  attack  on  him  in  the  Ro7nantische  Schule, 
not  even  the  excuse  that  it  is  well  done. 

And  then  as  we  put  the  books  down,  we  remember  that  among 
these  four  volumes  x^ot-pourri  and  harlequinade,  of  fancy,  coarse- 
ness, tedium  (for  Heine  can  be  tedious),  wit,  ignorance,  wisdom, 
folly,  there  are  included  at  one  end  the  immortal  cyclus  of  the 
Nordsee,  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  the  Jleimkehr  and  the  Neuer 
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Friihling,  and  at  the  other  that  strange  parody  or  extension  of  the 
Tannhauser  song,  which  contains  some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Heine's  passion,  and  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  his 
ribaldry.  Verily  Ileinrich  Heine  and  not  Jean  Paul  ia  der  Einzige 
among  Germans  :  and  great  is  the  venture  of  translating  him 
which  Mr.  Leland  has  so  boldly  undertaken,  and  in  which  he  has 
for  the  most  part  quitted  himself  so  well. 


KORWAY  AND  THE  NORWEGIANS.* 

17^  VERY  English  and  American  visitor  to  Norway  sufficiently 
-■--^  intelligent  to  desire  to  know  something  about  the  country, 
its  people,  and  its  history,  will  rejoice  over  this  pleasant  little 
book.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  "  average  tourist,"  as  Mr. 
Keary  calls  him,  is  by  any  means  indifferent  to  such  knowledge. 
He  reads  his  guide-books  in  the  hope  of  gaining  it,  and  often 
shuts  them  with  his  curiosity  excited  rather  than  satisfied ;  for 
they  refer  to  matters  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  which 
they  have  no  space  to  explain ;  they  often  do  no  more  than  note  that 
in  this  place  a  battle  was  fought  and  a  hero  fell ;  in  that,  a  revo- 
lution took  its  rise  ;  that  one  spot  is  celebrated  in  popular  legends, 
another  in  some  masterpiece  of  literature ;  that  this  district  is 
thickly,  and  that  sparsely,  inhabited.  He  wants  to  know  more 
than  such  bare  facts  as  these,  and  in  Norway  he  is  specially  con- 
scious that  he  loses  much  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  for  even  the 
most  uninstructed  tourist  is  aware  that  Norwegian  history  is 
full  of  romance,  and  the  least  observant  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  country  is  in  many  respects  unlike  other  lands.  This  book, 
in  size  and  binding  well  suited  to  a  place  in  a  portmanteau,  and 
not  a  cumbrous  addition  even  to  the  contents  of  a  knapsack,  will 
give  him  briefly  and  pleasantly  the  information  that  he  wants. 
I^ir.  Keary,  besides  having  travelled  much  and  often  in  Norway, 
has  other  special  qualifications  for  the  task  that  he  has  so  well 
performed  here  ;  for,  as  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  he 
has  given  satisfactory  proofs  both  of  his  mastery  of  early  Scandi- 
navian history  and  of  his  skill  and  taste  as  a  writer  of  lighter 
literature.  He  begins  his  present  volume  by  speaking  of  those 
natural  features  of  Norway  that  meet  the  traveller's  eyes  as  he 
nears  the  land,  the  belt  of  rocky  islands  between  the  mainland  and 
the  ocean,  the  shapes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fjords,  explain- 
ing in  an  easy  fashion  the  efl'ects  produced  in  each  case  by 
glacial  action,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  general  description  of  the 
country,  taking  care  here  and  in  every  part  of  his  book  to  localize 
what  he  has  to  say,  for  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  specially 
for  travellers.  After  a  notice  at  once  scholarly  and  readable  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  Norwegians,  we  are  shown  some  links  be- 
tween the  present  and  prehistoric  times,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
many  of  the  upland  dwellings  used  by  herdsmen  during  the 
summer  months,  and  by  relics  of  bygone  superstitions  like  the 
midsummer  fires  and  the  names  of  frowning  clifls  and  sequestered 
valleys,  the  haunts  of  giants,  elves,  and  witches.  Of  greater  in- 
terest even  than  these  survivals  are  the  ships  of  the  Viking  age, 
which  are  described  here  from  the  two  existing  specimens  at 
Christiania.  These  ships  are,  Mr.  Keary  remarks,  still  represented 
by  the  shallow  boats,  pointed  both  stem  and  stern,  and  with 
square  sails,  used  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Norway.  From 
the  Viking  ships  we  go  on  to  a  rapid  summary  of  the  Viking  at- 
tacks on  Christendom,  and  the  discovery  of  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  America,  and  then  to  subjects  about  which  every  one  will  be 
glad  to  read,  the  mythology  of  the  Edda,  the  heroic  lays,  and  the 
Court  poems.  In  his  chapter  on  the  prose  tales  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, the  Sagas,  which  were  developed  by  the  settlers  in 
Iceland,  Mr.  Keary  points  out  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
life  that  they  portrayed,  and  illustrates  his  observations  by  an 
extract  from  the  Njula.  To  these  early  tales,  "  produced  in  the 
true  Saga  age,"  and  told  by  the  Saga-maker  in  the  halls  of 
Icelandic  chiefs,  succeeded  the  more  elaborate  productions  of 
the  "  Book  age,"  such  as  the  Landnama-b6k  and  the  Konunga-bdk, 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,"  the  foundation  in  one  form 
or  another  of  the  Heimskringla  Saga,  which  was,  it  is  generally 
believed,  compiled  by  Snorri  Sturluson. 

Mr.  Keary  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history 
of  Norway,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Ilarald  Fairhair,  who 
first  united  the  country  into  a  single  kingdom ;  and  does  not 
forget  to  record  the  legends  of  the  Lapp  magician  whom  Harald 
rescued,  and  of  the  beautiful  Snaefrid,  the  King's  wife,  for  whom 
he  mourned  so  long.  After  the  death  of  Harald's  son  Erik, 
his  widow,  Gunhild — "  whom  Norse  traditions  represent  as  a 
sorceress,  brought  up  by  the  Finns,"  though  she  was  really  a 
Danish  princess — becomes  for  a  while  the  most  prominent  figure 
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in  the  Scandinavian  legends  ;  for  she  stirred  up  her  sons  to  make- 
ceaseless  war  upon  their  uncle  Hakon,  who  had  been  raised  ta 
the  throne  by  the  Throndjem  people.  The  spirited  narrative  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  will  add  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  tourist  catches  sight  of  the  precipitous  Ilorn^len, 
on  Bremanger  Island,  the  scene  of  one  of  Olaf 's  fabled  exploits,, 
or  visits  Throndjem,  Olaf's  "merchants'  town,"  and  he  will 
scarcely  read  without  a  stirring  of  his  blood  the  version  of  the 
Saga  that  records  the  King's  last  fight.  Mr.  Keary  knows  how 
to  treat  such  a  theme  as  this  battle  in  the  Svold,  and  pre- 
sents his  readers  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the  most  famous 
scene  of  the  heroic  age  of  Norway.  His  whole  treatment  of 
Norwegian  history  is  indeed  excellent  reading.  Nor  has  he  for- 
gotten that  a  tourist  with  eyes  and  brains  will  not  be  contented 
with  records  of  the  past,  however  well  they  may  be  presented. 
He  will  want  information  about  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  in  which  he  may  be  travelling  and  of  the  people  round 
him.  Mr.  Keary  sketches  the  constitution  of  Norway,  the 
character  of  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  popular 
education  ;  noting  how,  in  districts  where  houses  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  schoolmaster  travels  round  to  each  little  centre 
in  succession,  the  farmers  giving  him  board  and  lodging  while 
he  is  with  them  and  providing  a  room  for  a  schoolroom.  We 
also  have  accounts  of  the  system  of  land-tenure,  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Norway — the  fisheries,  timber-cutting,  and  farming 
— and  of  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  country-folk.  Mr.  Keary  ends 
his  own  work  with  a  brief  view  of  modern  Norse  literature, 
which  contains  sufficient  and  well-considered  notices  of  Ibsen 
and  Bjornson.  The  last  chapter,  on  the  wild  flowers  of  Norway, 
contributed  by  Miss  Tindall,  is  clearly  written  and  conveniently 
arranged.  While  Mr.  Keary's  book  is  one  that  is  good  to  read 
at  all  times  and  in  any  land,  the  tourist  in  Norway  will  find  it  an 
invaluable  and  delightful  companion. 


MR.  BURNAND'S  BURLESQUE  AND  PARODY.* 

THOUGH  definitions  are,  and  should  be,  for  the  recreation  of 
philosophic  thinkers — the  proper  objects  of  the  rare  sportive 
hours  snatched  from  the  heavy  labours  of  their  lives — there  have 
been  humourists  intent  on  defining  poetry  and  wit,  humour  and 
burlesque,  and  an  unprofitable  business  it  has  proved  in  their 
hands.  The  old  play-title  Wit  at  Several  Weapons  rightly  ex- 
presses their  true  functions.  Let  them  leave  the  analysis  of 
properties  and  principles  to  the  philosophers.  What  was  natural 
to  Hobbes  or  Locke  is  superfluous  in  Hazlitt  or  Hunt.  It  was 
the  critical  instinct  probably  in  such  writers  that  led  them  to 
interpret  the  philosophic  oracles  after  their  own  fancies,  from 
which  much  darkness  and  confusion  have  resulted.  Mr.  Burnand's 
burlesques  of  fiction,  which  we  heartily  greet  once  more  as  Some 
Old  Friends,  remind  us  of  the  fine  distinctions  set  up  by  ancient 
authorities  concerning  burlesque  and  parody.  Most  people 
are  content  to  regard  these  two  as  one,  and  so,  in  practice, 
they  frequently  are.  Pure  burlesque  has  of  late  years  almost 
departed  from  the  stage.  Of  parody  that  confines  itself  mainly 
to  mere  externals  we  have  current  examples  enough.  The 
Burnandiau  illustrations  in  Some  Old  Friends  exemplify  various 
kinds  of  burlesque  and  the  points  of  affinity  between  burlesque 
and  parody.  In  Strapmore — the  delightful,  the  ever-green 
Strapmm-e — the  elements  of  burlesque  and  parody  are  cunningly 
mingled.  Here  are  the  clever  simulation  and  deft  masquerade 
that  are  proper  to  parody.  And  here,  also,  we  have  that  close 
and  external  study  of  the  model  as  regards  felicities  of  phrase 
and  epithet,  the  art  of  mimicry,  in  short,  which  belongs  wholly 
to  parody.  But  these  things  are  not  essential  to  burlesque,  ex- 
cepting for  stage  representation,  and  some  of  the  finest  passages 
of  burlesque  in  Mr.  Burnand's  volume  are  entirely  independent 
of  them.  The  artist  in  burlesque  does  not  adhere  to  an 
oblique  or  perverse  representation  of  the  manner  or  style 
of  his  subject.  Were  be  to  do  this  merely,  he  might  give  a 
diverting  caricature  or  skit,  just  as  certain  laborious  landscape- 
painters  give  us  copies  of  external  or  visual  scenes  that  are 
nothing  but  parodies  of  nature.  But  it  is  in  raising  the  spirit  of 
the  model  the  triumph  of  burlesque  lies,  and  a  strange,  vexed 
ghost  it  is  that  haunts  the  pages  of  Strapmore.  With  One-and- 
Three,  included  in  the  present  volume,  and  Chikken  Hazard, 
this  admirable  example  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
author's  burlesques.  Strapmore,  indeed,  is  glorified  "  Weeder." 
No  lower  place,  certainly,  is  the  meed  of  One-and-Three,  to 

*  Some  Old  Friends.  By  F.  C.  Burnand,  London :  Bradbury,  Agnew. 
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which  we  have  turned,  after  a  recent  reading  of  the  great 
■original,  to  renew  the  iinforgotten  delight  experienced  on  its 
appearance  years  ago  in  Punch.  Mr.  Burnand  was  not  merely- 
audacious  when  he  styled  this  work  a  translation.  There  are 
episodes,  such  as  the  Titanic  struggle  between  the  Kettle  and  the 
•Cook  that  are  certainly  "translation,"  and  of  an  uncommonly 
subtle  kind.  For  the  rest,  the  volume  includes  The  Beadle, 
that  amusing  version  of  Trollope  ;  Injyable  Injia,  after  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep,  and  Across  the  Keep-it-Dark  Continent — all  five  works 
.accompanied  by  the  original  drawings  of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne. 

The  Neu-  History  of  Sandford  andMerton  is  writ  in  another  style, 
and  in  a  more  exuberant  humour.  Tommy  and  Harry  and  Mr. 
Barlow  are  translated,  it  is  true,  though  it  is  in  the  manner  of 
Bottom.  The  author  has  let  himself  go,  as  it  were,  and  shows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  artistic  restraint  and  the  artistic  sympathy  that 
mark  the  exemplary  works  we  have  discussed  above.  In  the 
narrative,  especially,  we  are  not  in  touch  with  the  old  Sandfo)-d 
and  Merto7},  and  the  perplexed  ghost  of  Thomas  Day  cannot  be  said 
to  have  suffered  a  Burnandian  change.  We  lack  the  equivalents 
to  the  solemn,  the  sententious,  the  didactic  addresses  of  the  old 
Barlow.  But  the  improving  tales  of  the  new  Barlow  are  prettily 
conceived  and  of  a  pleasant  humour,  and  the  moral  ballads  that 
serve  to  soothe  Harry  at  bedtime  are  excellent.  And  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne  has  illustrated  these  moving  lays  in  a  thoroughly  conge- 
nial spirit. 


COMINGES.* 

THIS  account  of  the  embassy  of  Cominges  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  of  La  cel'ebre  ambassade  into  which  it 
.grew,  is  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the  list  of  most  agreeable 
books  which  M.  Jusseraud  has  written  on  our  history  and  litera- 
ture. Not  the  least  charming  thing  about  it  is  the  style.  M. 
Jusserand  writes  excellent  English  without  ceasing  to  be 
4;horoughly  French,  and  his  language  has  a  certain  seven- 
teenth-century flavour  which  is  very  individual  and  attractive. 
The  subject  he  has  chosen  suits  him  exactly.  It  gives  opportuni- 
ties for  the  use  of  curious  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  and  invites 
■the  employment  of  M.  Jusserand's  good-natured  and  somewhat 
ironical  humour.  Cominges  succeeded  D'Estrades  as  ambassador 
when  that  diplomatist  had  the  misfortune  to  be  worsted  in  the 
historic  street  fight  with  the  following  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 
M.  Jusserand  gives  an  amusing  account  of  that  famous  diplomatic 
scandal,  not  concealing  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  were  worsted, 
nor  asserting  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  the 
mob  and  the  guards  who  crossed  the  fight.  He  quotes  one 
English  account  which  records  that  "  an  ancient  man  of  the 
Spanish  party  disputed  several  passes  with  six  Frenchmen."  Don 
'Quixote  would  have  much  applauded  that  ancient  man.  Cominges 
remained  in  England,  at  first  alone,  and  then  in  co-operation  with 
-Courtin  and  the  Due  de  Verneuil,  till  the  French  King  took 
active  part  with  the  Dutch  in  the  naval  war.  The  three  together 
•composed  the  celebi'e  ambassade  which  was  formed  by  Lewis  to 
avert  the  Dutch  war,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  provide  him  with 
an  excuse  for  not  intervening.  M.  Jusserand  gives  as  full  a 
sketch  of  the  international  politics  of  the  time  as  is  required  to 
place  his  men.  His  tone  is  that  of  a  writer  who  understands 
and  is  friendly  to  England  without  ceasing  to  be  a  good  French- 
man— of  which  tone  far  be  it  from  us  to  complain.  His  contrast 
between  Lewis  and  Charles  is  fair;  but  an  Englishman  may 
remember  that  if  our  Merry  Monarch  had  been  a  more  laborious 
and  conscientious  man  he  might  have  been  a  far  worse  King. 
At  least,  with  all  his  indolence,  and  his  inability  to  say  no  to  his 
Castlemaines  and  such  persons,  he  did  nothing  to  turn  England 
from  her  natural  course  towards  the  sea,  colonies,  and  commerce. 
He  left  England  richer  in  all  the  elements  of  strength  than  he 
found  her.  In  what  state  Lewis  left  France  we  need  not  tell 
M.  Jusserand. 

The  interest  of  the  volume  lies  only  in  a  very  minor  degree  in 
the  diplomatic  work  of  the  Ambassador.  Its  real  value  is  that 
it  gives  a  picture  of  the  political,  literarj',  and  social  condition  of 
England  between  1660  and  1665  as  it  appeared  to  a  very  able 
Frenchman.  Cominges,  with  some  limitations  and  drawbacks, 
was  an  excellent  witness.  He  knew  nothing  about  England  till 
he  landed  in  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  never  knew  any 
English.  Comte  d'Evincheres  for  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Caquiers 
or  Kakers  for  Quakers  are  fair  examples  of  his  attempts  to  spell 
English  names.  To  be  sure  our  own  spelling  was  wild  enough 
at  the  time.  Eeaders  of  the  "  Verney  Family  "  will  remember 
that  Lady  Sussex,  a  very  clever  woman,  calls  a  Catholic  a 

•  A  French.  Ambassador  at  t/ie  Court  of  Charles  the  Second — Le  Comte  de 
Cominges.  From  his  Unpublished  Correspondence.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
■ConseiUer  d'Ambassade.  With  Portraits.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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"  Casicoleke."  After  that  Cominges's  Caquiers  does  not  look 
extreme.  But,  if  the  Ambassador  had  no  English,  he  had  a  keen 
desire  to  understand  affairs  and  a  very  shrewd  eye  for  the  mean- 
ing of  facts.  At  the  request  of  the  King  he  even  made  a  study 
of  the  condition  of  literature  in  England.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  added  much  to  the  knowledge  he  brought  with 
him,  which  was  limited  to  the  names  of  Bacon,  "  Morus,' 
Buchanan,  and  "  un  nomm6  Miltonius,"  "who  has  ren- 
dered himself  more  infamous  by  his  noxious  writings  than  the 
very  tormentors  and  assassins  of  their  King."  He  knew  those 
who  had  written  in  Latin,  and  them  only ;  but  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hobbes,  and  asked  him  to  dinner.  His  inquiries 
into  the  political  condition  of  the  country  were  more  extensive, 
or  have  been  better  preserved.  Indeed,  they  do  him  no  small 
credit.  The  English  monarchy  and  its  Parliament  must  have 
filled  Cominges  with  jirofound  astonishment.  Yet  he  went  to 
work  to  understand  them,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  English  constitution  in  a  nutshell,  which 
is  not  without  merit : — 

'  If  Aristotle  [Cominges  knew  the  classics],  who  attempted 
to  define  even  the  smallest  things  pertaining  to  politics,  were 
to  come  again  to  this  world,  he  could  not  find  words  to  explain 
the  manner  of  this  Government.  It  has  a  monarchical  appear- 
ance, as  there  is  a  King,  but  at  bottom  it  is  very  far  from 
being  a  monarchy.  .  .  .  Whether  this  is  caused  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
King,  herein  lies  the  difficulty.  ...  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  laws  of  the  country  has  hmited  in  such  a 
way  the  powers  both  of  the  King  and  his  subjects  that  they 
seem  to  be  joined  by  indissoluble  ties  in  such  a  manner  that, 
if  one  of  the  two  parties  were  wanting,  the  other  would  go  to 
ruin.' 

When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
monarchy  to  a  Frenchman  at  that  time,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Cominges  had  really  made  a  fairly  good  guess  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  He  and  the  diplomatists  joined  with  him  show  a  cer- 
tain admiration  of  Parliament.  They  even  call  it  "auguste," 
although  the  freedom  allowed  to  all  men  to  speak  their  minds 
looked  suspiciously  like  anarchy.  The  religious  condition  of  the 
country  went,  however,  fairly  beyond  Cominges.  He  could  only 
lift  his  hands  in  amazement. 

The  graver  matters  are  most  agreeably  varied  by  copious  ac- 
counts of  the  Court  of  Charles.  They  are  all  written  in  the 
tone  of  the  best  kind  of  French  man  of  the  world  and  gentleman 
in  the  most  strict  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  also  a  freedom 
which,  as  M.  Jusserand  justly  observes,  has  been  killed  by  Blue- 
books.  The  King,  with  his  indolence  and  his  good-nature,  his 
mistresses,  and  his  taste  for  ships,  plays  a  naturally  prominent 
part.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Charles,  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  pleasant  person  to  deal  with  as  long  as 
he  was  not  asked  to  take  trouble  or  make  really  disagreeable 
sacrifices.  Lady  Castlemaine,  Miss  Stewart,  and  Miss  Jennings 
— not  Sarah,  but  the  elder  sister,  who  had  the  ill-luck  to  marry 
"  lying  Dick  Talbot " — are  often  named.  There  is  a  casual 
mention  of  Grammont,  and  of  the  influence  "  two  rather  trouble- 
some brothers"  had  on  his  marriage  ;  which,  we  grieve  to  learn, 
turned  him  into  "  such  a  downright  liar  as  to  stand  matchless  in 
the  world."  Drinking  is  frequently  mentioned.  Monk,  it  is 
recorded,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  town  by  seeing  a  whole 
company  under  the  table,  and  then  going  to  Parliament  as  usual, 
"  with  his  mind  and  thoughts  nothing  impaired."  Again,  we 
hear  of  a  dinner  at  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  during  which  the 
coachmen  of  the  guests  all  got  drunk.  The  guests  had  to  borrow 
coachmen  from  the  Marquis  de  Molina;  whereupon  all  the 
English  servants  who  were  not  too  far  gone  to  stand  resented  this 
intrusion,  and  there  was  a  free  fight.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
that  one  of  Cominges's  colleagues,  Courtin,  amused  himself 
during  the  Plague  by  reading  Amadis.  So  Cervantes  did  not  kill 
the  tales  of  Chivalry  so  very  speedily. 


THE  RACEHORSE.* 

IF  it  were  possible — which  it  is  not — for  a  man  to  learn  how  to 
train  racehorses  from  written  words,  instead  of  by  ex- 
perience slowly  and  laboriously  acquired,  the  book  under  review- 
would  be  more  likely  to  guide  him  to  success  than  any  hitherto 
published  ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  considering  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  who  have  given  to  the  world  their  wisdom  in 
the  matter  of  horseflesh.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
fortune  on  the  turf  any  more  than  in  other  industries,  a  belief 

•  The  Race  Horse:  How  to  Buy,  Train,  and  Run  Him.  By  Lieut.- 
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to  the  contrary  held  by  so  many  being,  as  the  author  admits, 
the  reason  -why  it  has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  racing  means 
ruin,  though  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  true  than  that  "  the 
apprenticeship  which  qualifies  an  uneducated  lad  to  undertake 
at  a  later  period  the  charge  of  a  racing  stable  would,  of  course, 
qualify  one  superior  to  him  in  this  respect  for  the  task."  Alas  ! 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  add,  "This  is  an  ordeal  to  which 
few  gentlemen  will  submit."  Why  should  they  not?  Surely 
the  profession  of  a  trainer  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  honourable 
as  stockbroking,  towards  which  yearn  the  hearts  of  our  gently- 
born  but  ungilded  youth. 

Much,  however,  may  be  learnt  from  these  pages  by  the  experi- 
enced as  well  as  by  those  who  are  beginners  at  the  "  great  game  "  ; 
and  should  a  man  find  himself,  as  was  often  the  case  with  Oolonel 
"Warburton,  in  out-of-the-way  places  where,  if  he  races  at  all,  he 
must  rely  largely  on  bis  own  resources,  he  has  here  a  text-book 
which  will  enable  him  to  see  his  way  through,  if  not  to  steer  clear 
of,  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  be  insurmountable.  For 
Colonel  Warburton  understands  the  thoroughbred  horse  in  all  his 
ways  as  few  writers  have  understood  him,  and  perceives  that,  his 
life  being  more  purely  artificial  than  that  even  of  the  hunter  or 
carriage-horse,  so  he  must  be  watched,  cared  for,  and  comforted 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  his  humbler  fellows.  Only  by 
incessant  attention  both  in  and  out  of  the  stable  can  the  race- 
horse be  brought  fit  to  the  post ;  unfit,  he  is,  except  perhaps  for 
ulterior  purposes,  utterly  useless  in  his  vocation.  How  to  bring 
him  to  the  condition  known  as  fitness  is  the  task  which  Colonel 
Warburton  has  undertaken  and  has  accomplished  with  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

The  first  chapter  is  perhaps  the  weakest,  as  he  endeavours  to 
instruct  his  readers  in  the  art  of  "  procuring  " — i.e.  buying — the 
yearling.  There  never  was  and,  most  luckily  for  breeders,  never 
will  be,  any  rule  of  eye  or  thumb  whereby  the  future  capabilities 
of  these  youngsters  can  be  gauged  ;  action  in  the  paddock  may,  of 
course,  enable  a  stud-groom  to  make  a  more  or  less  accurate 
guess,  but  it  is  not  his  business  to  extol  one  portion  of  his 
employer's  property  to  the  detriment  of  another ;  and  how  many 
buyers  have  the  chance  of  seeing  yearlings  in  a  paddock  ?  So  the 
author  is  at  last  fain  t  o  confess  that  "  After  all  that  can  be  said 
and  taught,  there  is  in  the  buying  of  a  yearling  something  that 
can  never  be  communicated  .  .  .  the  perception  of  it  lies  in  the 
man — is,  like  the  gift  of  painting  or  music,  born  with  him  ;  and  in 
it  lies,  as  in  other  arts,  the  true  cause  of  success." 

The  minutioe  of  stable  and  saddle-room,  their  respective  re- 
quirements, fittings,  and  appurtenances,  have  been  so  often 
well  described  by  various  writers  that  it  is  here  sufficient  to  say 
that  Colonel  Warburton  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  precursors  in 
this  branch  of  his  business  ;  and  the  same  remark  equally  applies 
to  the  chapter  on  Food,  though  in  treating  of  forage  and  the 
various  grasses  which  make  the  best  hay  he  displays  a  little  bit 
of  botanical  knowledge  distinctly  rare  amongst  horsey  men — 
namely,  that  he  supposes  the  smooth  stalked  meadow-grass  (Paa 
pratensis)  to  be  the  same  thing  as  blue-grass.  Such  is  certainly 
the  fact ;  though,  judging  from  articles  by  most  American  and 
many  English  pens,  one  would  almost  suppose  that  Kentucky  had 
a  monopoly  of  what  is  in  reality  quite  a  common  herbage.  The 
instructions  on  indoor  management  are  good  and  simple ;  they 
consist,  of  course,  of  a  description  of  the  routine  observed  in  every 
well-ordered  training  establishment.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Colonel  Warburton  writes  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  essay  to  be  their  own  trainers,  so  nothing  here  set 
down  can  bo  deemed  superfluous.  The  amateur  may,  indeed, 
have  some  trouble  in  getting  his  lads  to  be  quiet,  methodical,  and 
painstaking  enough  to  carry  out  these  precepts,  since  it  is  most 
true  that  "  it  requires  as  much  coolness  and  patience  in  the  dress- 
ing of  some  horses  as  in  the  riding  of  others."  Also  that  "  when 
a  boy  knows  how  to  dress  an  awkward  horse,  and  can  patiently 
bear  with  what  he  may  be  inclined  to  do,  he  becomes  as 
valuable  in  the  stable  to  the  trainer  as  a  good  riding-boy  is 
out  of  it."  They  can,  at  any  rate,  refrain  from  irritating  their 
charges,  who  like  most  stupid  beings  are  unduly  sensitive,  by 
shouting,  pointing  at  them,  or  otherwise  upsetting  their  nerves 
and  temper.  In  the  chapter  on  riding  are  some  good  stories, 
notably  one  about  the  match  between  Hesper  and  Lowlander,  at 
Newmarket  in  1876,  which  is  quite  new,  as  well  it  may  be,  seeing 
that  things  did  not  really  happen  as  here  described.  For  Mr.  A. 
Baltazzi,  not  Captain  Lane,  was  the  owner  of  Hesper ;  it  was 
Captain  Machell  who  gave  2,oooZ.  for  the  horse  after  the  race, 
instead  of  Mr.  Baltazzi  giving  2,500/. ;  and  Maidment  rode,  not 
Constable,  who  Colonel  Warburton  avers  was  put  up  on  his 
recommendation,  as  having  previously  ridden  the  three-year-old 
in  trials  and  races ;  and,  finally,  the  odds  on  Lowlander  were  not 
12  to  I,  but  9  to  2.  It  is  odd  that  the  gallant  Colonel  should 
L.ave  made  so  many  mistakes  about  this  matter,  as  Hesper  had  only 


passed  out  of  his  possession  during  the  previous  autumn,  and  he' 
was  naturally  much  interested  in  the  event.  Want  of  confidence, 
however,  either  in  his  memory  or  methods,  is  certainly  not 
one  of  his  failings.  All  through  the  book  he  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  though  they  are  often — sometimes  most  materially 
— at  variance  with  those  of  the  highest  authorities,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  open  question* 
whether  the  best  jockeyship  is  required  for  a  long  or  for  a 
short  race,  the  majority  of  turfites  rather  inclining  to  a  belief 
that  the  longer  the  distance  the  greater  need  is  there  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  rider.  Colonel  Warburton — and  we 
agree  with  him — is  emphatically  of  the  other  way  of  thinking,  and' 
gives  in  support  the  very  excellent  reason  that  the  less  time  there 
is  for  retrieving  mistakes  the  more  urgent  the  necessity  for  nofr 
making  any  ;  but  awe  mingles  with  our  admiration  when  we  find 
him  sneering  at  such  an  article  of  faith  as  "  staying  sires  "  for  the- 
improvement  of  our  general  breed — a  doctrine  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation,  is  included  in  the 
Jockey  Club  creed.  He  attains,  however,  the  culminating  point  of 
his  audacity  when  he  openly  declares  that  "  the  immorality  of 
pulling  horses  is  purely  conventional,"  and  that  it  is  just  as  bad 
to  run  a  horse  unfit  as  to  pull  him  !  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  how  a  man  of  Colonel  Warburton's  experience  can 
fail  to  see  the  difference;  he  is  too  a  staunch  upholder  of  betting, 
yet  he  must  be  aware  that  the  late  Lord  Falmouth  was  practically 
right  when  he  said,  "  If  you  want  to  abolish  betting,  legalize 
pulling,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

The  advice  contained  in  the  chapters  on  training  and  trials  is 
nearly  all  sound  and  good.  With  regard  to  both  processes  there 
are  some  excellent  maxims  laid  down.  Study  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  individual  horse.  Endeavour  that  the  ground  over  which 
you  try  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  in  its  gradients 
to  the  course  over  which  the  race  will  be  run.  Give  your  horses- 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  but  feed  and  clothe  them  well.. 
If  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  lightly  clad  in  winter,  con- 
sider how  you  would  like  it  yourself.  Above  all  things,  remember 
that  a  racehorse  is  always  going  up  or  down  hill  in  point  of  con- 
dition, and  that  he  is  very  rarely  on  the  summit.  Change  your 
exercise  ground  as  often  as  possible,  horses  being  as  liable  to 
boredom  as  men.  Such  and  suchlike  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
author's  teaching,  but  he  surprises  us  when  he  specifies  the 
manner  in  which  a  two-year-old  should  be  tried  for  an  early 
engagement.  He  says,  "  a  fair  selling  plater  will  try  a  first-class 
two-year-old  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  latter  can  beat  the  former 
at  even  weights,  he  may  be  deemed  very  near  the  top  of  the  tree." 
He  may,  indeed  ;  but  if  by  spring  is  meant  the  month  of  March, 
before  the  Brocklesby,  such  a  trial  at  that  time  of  year  would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  most  young  ones.  Perhaps  after  this  we- 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  statement  that  he  never  heard 
of  the  winner  of  the  Feather  Plate  at  Newmarket  being  any  the- 
worse  for  what  appears  to  be  an  unduly  severe  test.  Of  course,, 
he  quotes  "  Nougat " — everybody  does  when  speaking  of  that 
particular  race — but  it  would  puzzle  him  to  name  another  animat 
that  was  ever  worth  a  row  of  pins  after  winning  it. 

Colonel  Warburton's  chief  fault  is  want  of  accuracy,  where  he 
has  no  excuse  for  not  being  accurate,  since  a  racing  man  writing  on 
his  favourite  topic  is  seldom  far  out  of  reach  of  the  Book 
Calendar.  One  instance  of  this  carelessness  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  race,  reduced  to  a  match,  between 
Hesper  and  Lowlander ;  another  most  flagrant  error  occurs 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  memorable  objection  to  the  judge's 
decision.  Peeping  Tom  is  represented  as  having  been  placed  first 
and  St.  Leger  second  for  the  Newmarket  Handicap.  What 
really  took  place  was  the  exact  reverse  of  this  ;  St.  Leger  was 
placed  first  and  Peeping  Tom  second  ;  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
objected  and  were  overruled.  Captaiu  Bastard,  the  whole  or 
part  owner  of  Peeping  Tom,  had  never  been  either  an  optimist  or 
philanthropist,  his  notions  of  duty  to  his  neighbour  being  obscured 
by  too  keen  a  perception  of  his  neighbour's  duty  to  him  ;  but 
after  this  disappointment  to  say  that  he  saw  everything  en  noir  is 
to  convey  too  cheerful  a  view  of  his  estimate  of  human  nature. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  few  recipes  for  some  of  the  com- 
moner complaints  to  which  racing  horseflesh  is  subject.  These 
prescriptions  are  all  safe  and  tolerably  simple.  Colonel  War- 
burton is  a  great  advocate  for  the  application  of  arnica  to  strains 
it  is  imdoubtedly  a  useful  and  not  sufficiently  used  remedy  ;  it 
has  moreover  the  advantage  of  being  held  in  esteem  by  stable- 
men, for  it  is  more  expensive  than  hot  or  cold  water. 
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ETHNOLOGY  IN  FOLKLORE." 

ANTIIROrOLOGISTS  and  folklorists,  wlio  are  much  the  same 
kind  of  people,  take  very  little  heed  of  ethnology,  as  a  rule. 
They  study  man  in  his  institutions,  and  they  do  not  see  that  his 
particular  "  race"  greatly  alfects  his  early  ways  and  their  survival 
among  his  later  manners.  It  is  clear  that  the  white  races  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  civilization,  that  they  become  civilized  more 
rapidly  than  negroes  or  Bushmen.  But  anthropologists  think 
that  we  learn  nothing  of  value  when  we  are  taught  to  speak 
about  Aryan,  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  the  rest.  "We  do  not  know 
what  makes  people  Aryan  or  Semitic ;  we  do  not  believe  that 
Aryans  or  Semites  began  differently  from  other  races ;  we  only 
say  that  they  did  struggle,  from  similar  beginnings,  into  a  more 
polite  form  of  society.  We  object  to  talk  about  Aryan  ideas,  or 
Semitic  ideas  or  customs.  These  can  mean  nothing  but  ideas  or 
customs  prevalent  at  a  certain  stage,  among  people  speaking  a 
Semitic  or  an  Aryan  language.  The  terms  are  terms  of  philology, 
not  of  anthropology.  Of  the  pure  races,  as  they  were  before  the 
mixtures  of  uncounted  centuries,  we  have  no  information,  beyond 
the  distrusted  inferences  of  philologists. 

Mr.  Gomme,  in  his  book  Ethnology  in  Folklore,  tries  to  dis- 
engage, as  it  were,  the  Aryan  element  in  our  civilization  from  the 
persisting  lower  element,  maintained  by  lower  races  whom  the 
Aryans  conquered,  and  who  communicated  some  of  their  notions 
to  their  new  masters.  In  his  opinion,  just  as  Christianity  arrested 
some  phases  of  belief,  and  left  them  to  survive  among  the  im- 
perfectly converted,  so  the  Aryan  conquest  in  Europe  arrested 
savage  ideas,  and  left  them  to  struggle  on  among  persons  of 
savage  descent,  especially  in  rude  and  remote  districts.  The 
analogy  helps  us  little.  We  know  what  new  ideas  Christianity 
brought  in,  we  know  what  old  ideas  it  rejected,  and  also  what 
ancient  rites  and  modes  of  thought  or  of  ritual  it  modified 
and  accepted  into  its  own  popular  faith  and  into  its  own 
ceremonial.  There  is  abundant  evidence  on  these  heads.  But 
we  do  not  know  what  ideas  and  usages  the  Aryans,  coming 
whence  we  cannot  tell,  found  among  the  races  they  conquered. 
Here  we  may  guess,  however,  that  the  faiths  and  rites  were 
on  a  pretty  low  level,  whether  that  of  Australians,  Bushmen, 
Eed  Indians,  New  Zealanders,  or  what  not.  It  is  only  guessing ; 
but  probably  a  good  deal  of  rather  low  savage  material  was  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  Aryans.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  what  new  notions  and  ways  did  the  Aryans  bring  ?  Which 
of  the  customs  or  creeds  found  in  Aryan  countries  are  pure 
Aryan,  which  were  adopted  and  modified  by  the  conquerors  from 
those  which  they  found  among  the  vanquished  ?  Nobody  can 
tell.  We  do  not  know  when  the  Aryans  came,  or  whence  they 
came,  or  in  what  state  of  culture  they  came.  We  have  no 
evidence  but  that  which  etymologists  wring  from  tortured 
Aryan  roots.  Had  they  cities,  or  did  the  root  denoting  "  city  " 
only  mean  a  circle,  a  camp,  or  a  clay  fort,  in  these  dark 
and  distant  times?  They  worshipped  the  sky,  let  us  say, 
because  a  word  for  sky  is  a  word  for  a  god  in  many  Aryan 
languages.  But  in  what  sense  did  they  worship  the  sky — as  a 
person,  as  a  place,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Infinite  ?  Nobody  knows, 
nor  can  any  one  prove  that  the  lower  conquered  races  did  not 
worship  the  sky  also,  'tis  very  probable.  They  had  names  for 
domestic  relationships,  suppose,  as  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother,  also  "  those  of  the  same  milk,"  "  those  of  the  same  trough  " 
in  Greece.  But  bow  did  they  conceive  of  these  relationships  ? 
Had  they  female  kinship  or  male  ?  The  Totemistic  rule  of  kin 
xaay  perfectly  well  prevail  among  races  who  know  "  father," 
"  mother,"  "  daughter,"  "  son."  Were  the  Aryans  when  they 
came  Totemistic  ?  Nobody  can  tell  us,  but  this  question  illus- 
trates the  whole  problem. 

The  ancient  Greek  families  very  frequently  traced  their  origin 
to  a  God  who  made  love  in  the  shape  of  a  beast.  Apollo  was  a 
dog  when  he  begat  Telmessus,  Zeus  was  "a  swan  when  he  begat 
Helen,  an  ant  when  he  became  the  source  of  a  Thessalian  line,  a 
bull  when  he  carried  off  Europa.  Now  the  most  obvious  expla- 
nation of  such  absurd  tales  is  that  kindreds  had  already,  in  savage 
fashion,  claimed  descent  from  a  dog,  a  swan,  or  an  ant.  Becoming 
more  civilized,  they  determined  that  the  dog,  or  ant,  or  swan, 
had  been  a  God  in  disguise.  Thus,  in  modern  India,  tribes  de- 
scended from  beasts  now  make  out  that  each  beast  was  a  saint 
of  the  same  name,  a  Spencerian  theory  suited  to  their  weak 
minds.  Well,  if  Mr.  Gomme  be  right,  how  does  his  theory  work  ? 
Did  civilized  Aryans,  family-men,  find  a  set  of  Totemists  in 
Europe,  and  did  they  adopt  and  adapt  their  theory  of  descents 
from  animals  P  Or  did  they  bring  the  legend  with  them  from  the 
celebrated  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  wherever  that  may  have 
been  ?    On  the  former  hypothesis,  the  conduct  of  the  Aryans  is 
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very  little  to  their  credit.  On  the  latter,  they  brought»their  own 
savagery,  in  survival,  with  them,  and  owed  nothing  to  their 
conquered  subjects.  But  surely  it  is  plain  that  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark,  arguing  without  evidence.  We  cannot  possibly  know 
either  in  what  stage  of  religion  the  Aryan  invaders  were,  nor 
what  were  the  differences  in  this  matter  between  them  and  their 
subjects. 

Mr.  Gomme  takes  the  element  of  bear-worship  in  the  cult  of 
Artemis.  IIow  did  the  bear  get  in,  how  did  the  goddess  get  out  ? 
Mr.  Gomme  says,  "  The  science  of  folklore  would  take  note  of  the 
points  of  arrested  development,  and  classify  what  has  survived 
in  the  savage  stage  and  what  is  represented  in  the  higher  stages 
as  being  of  tico  distinct  ethnic  origins."  The  bear  would  be  a 
surviving  sacred  bear  of  the  conquered,  the  goddess  would  be  the 
introduction  of  the  conquering  Aryans.  They  would  be  amal- 
gamated in  the  cult  of  Brauron,  in  Attica,  and  of  Arcadia.  But, 
for  all  we  know,  the  invading  Aryans  may  have  brought  the  bear 
with  them,  as  the  invading  English  brought  the  white  horse.  How 
can  we  found  a  theory  on  facts  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  ? 
Then  we  have  the  custom  of  daubing  persons  initiate  in  mysteries 
with  clay  or  dirt.  It  is  a  Greek  custom,  and  a  savage  custom, 
and  Mr.  Gomme  gives  some  curious  instances  in  English  folklore, 
which  he  regards  as  parallels.  The  significance  is  as  obvious  as 
the  significance  of  baptism  in  the  Church  or  among  the  Maoris. 
In  baptism  the  natural  impurities  are  washed  away.  In  the  rite 
of  the  Mysteries  the  previous  uninitiated  stage  is  visibly  repre- 
sented by  the  daubing  of  clay,  which  is  afterwards  removed,  as 
the  initiate  enters  the  new  life.  Now,  who  on  earth  can  have  the 
toupet  to  maintain  that  the  Aryan  conquerors,  whenever  and 
whencesoever  they  came,  were  already  too  civilized  to  have  this 
rite  of  their  own,  while  they  were  uncivilized  enough  to  accept  it 
greedily,  and  keep  it  up  till  Demosthenes's  time,  when  once  they 
met  with  it  among  the  conquered  ?  Such  a  position  is  purely 
arbitrary  and  wilful ;  we  have  literally  no  shred  of  evidence  on 
the  matter.  Did  the  Aryans  inherit  or  borrow  the  trick  ?  Nobody 
knows ;  nobody  should  pretend  to  be  certain.  The  Aryans,  we 
presume  at  least,  began  as  savages.  They  did  not  come  polite  and 
refined  into  the  world.  If,  then,  in  their  original  state  no  better 
than  other  people,  they  evolved  a  curious  and  disgusting  symbolism 
in  a  religious  rite,  when  would  they  give  it  up  ?  And,  if  they 
were  so  refined  as  to  have  abandoned  it  before  reaching  Greece, 
why  were  they  so  unrefined  as  to  jump  at  it  when  they  came 
across  it  ?  Without  contemporary  testimony,  which  is  out  of 
our  reach,  we  merely  argue  in  the  air.  We  may  call  the  custom 
Greek,  because  it  was  a  Greek  custom.  Whether  it  was  original 
or  borrowed  we  cannot  know.  We,  at  least,  will  not  argue  that 
the  Aryans  of  India,  or  elsewhere,  had  not  a  custom,  because 
non-Aryans  have  that  custom.  An  obiter  dictum  of  a  hypo- 
thetical kind  by  Mr.  Tylor  cannot  bind  us  to  adopt  such  an 
illogical  conclusion. 

As  a  modern  instance  of  his  thesis,  Mr.  Gomme  cites  an  Indian 
village  rite,  in  which  the  low  castes,  Farias  and  shepherds,  do 
divers  and  disgusting  things  answering  to  the  Greek  Thesmo- 
phoria,  Bouphonia,  and  stone-worship.  Boys  and  men  of  good 
caste  also  rolled  "  in  the  mass  of  putrid  gore,"  but  the  ritual  is 
mainly  Paria.  He  adds  very  curious  rites  of  English  folklore,  in 
which  he  is  extremely  learned.  His  argument  is  that  the  ritual 
is  savage,  non-Aryan,  and  survives  among  non-Aryans  and  their 
descendants.  Now,  the  analogies  hardly  hold  good.  There 
were  no  castes  in  Greece,  the  Bouphonia  and  Thesmophoria  were 
done  by  Athenians  of  good  family.  In  India,  the  Farias 
do  the  dirty  work ;  they  always  do.  We  cannot  argue  that  their 
non-Aryan  ancestors  invented  it,  while  Aryans  merely  looked  on. 
As  to  the  non- Aryan  inhabitants  of  this  isle  of  Albion,  pre-Celtic, 
whose  rites  survive,  our  knowledge  is  more  than  limited.  Mr. 
Gomme's  Paria  example  is  interesting,  if  it  scarcely  proves  the 
point.  High-caste  natives  of  India  leave  Farias  to  do  disgusting 
rites.  Similar  rites  were  done  2000  years  ago  by  high-caste 
Greeks.  We  can  scarcely  argue  hence  that  the  Aryans  in  Greece 
were  less  particular  than  the  Aryans  in  India. 

Mr.  Gomme  has  not  converted  us  to  Aryanism ;  but  his  collec- 
tion of  peasant  customs,  ingeniously  linked  with  very  ancient 
institutions,  is  valuable,  curious,  and  very  well  done.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  entertaining  in  recent  anthropolo- 
gical literature,  and  may  persuade  readers  not  so  obstinate  as 
ourselves  that  the  Aryan  was  a  considerable  religious  and  social 
reformer. 


NEW  PRINT. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  of  Yigo 
Street,  a  large  mezzotint,  on  Japanese  paper,  of  Eossetti's 
"  Beata  Beatrix,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  disposition 
of  this  picture  is  well  known.    Beatrice  sits  in  a  trance,  with. 
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who  was  disturbed  as  to  matter  of  precedence  between  himself 
(Prince  Lubomirski)  and  a  mushroom  prince,  that  he  did  not  care 
a  straw  about  the  matter;  that,  as  a  friend  he  advised  the 
sovereign  to  give  the  pas  to  the  mushroom,  who  was  a  financial 
mushroom,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  historic  truth,  the  mushroom 
"  n'(5tait  pas  plus  prince  que  ma  pantoufle,"  while  there  were 
not  fifty  princes  in  Europe  who  were  such  princes  as  he,  Prince 
Lubomirski.  We  sincerely  trust  that  there  are  not  fifty  who 
are  at  this  moment  writing  volumes  of  nine  hundred  pages 
about  the  events  of  four  years.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  this 
notice  we  count  pages  too  frequently,  but  we  have  seldom  more 
fully  realized  the  sudden  fright  which  came  upon  the  apostle 
when  he  seemed  to  see  an  apocalyptic  world  with  books  bulging 
out  of  it  on  all  sides  into  the  vast  inane.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
Prince  Lubomirski.  He  is  frequently  amusing,  always  indepen- 
dent, and  whether  he  is  talking  of  M.  "  Eocrett,"  whose  name  in 
the  flesh  we  suspect  to  be  "  Everett,"  or  hinting  candidly  that, 
though  General  Walker  ivas  a  filibuster,  the  British  oflicer  who 
handed  him  over  to  his  doom  was  only  a  representative  of  a 
Power  which  is  filibustering  incarnate  (not  that  the  Prince  is  by 
any  means  an  unmitigated  Anglophobe),  we  can  within  limits 
read  him  with  pleasure.    But  nine  hundred  pages  ! 

M.  Demetrius  Georgiades's  La  Turquie  actuelle{^)  contrasts  rather 
strikingly  with  M.  Mismer's  Souvenirs  du  monde  musulman,  which  we 
recently  noticed.  We  did  not  always  agree  with  M.  Mismer,  but 
his  book  was  solid.  M.  Georgiades,  we  are  afraid,  can  hardly 
receive  that  praise.  Ilis  volume  is  partly  strung  together  out  of 
the  writing  of  other  men — M.  de  Iv(5ratry,  M.  de  Regla,  Kesnin 
Bey — partly  composed  of  "  cofiee-house  babble,"  served  up  by 
a  violent  Mouradist  and  opponent  of  the  present  Sultan.  Part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  "  Les  int6rets  des  Fran^ais  en  Orient,"  and  the 
whole  reads  somewhat  like  (and  may  possibly  be,  for  M.  Georgiades 
admits  the  soft  impeachment  of  journalism)  a  collection  of  news- 
paper articles.  However,  we  desire  to  speak  with  all  proper  re- 
spect of  a  book  "  the  present  French  edition  of  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  others  in  Turkish,  Greek,  Russian,  Arabic,  and 
Armenian."  We  can  only  say,  "  Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky 
man  ?  "  as  Luttrell  said,  or  sang,  to  Moore,  on  the  much  less 
complicated  feat  of  being  translated  into  the  Persian  tongue. 

The  short  and  glorious  life  of  Marceau  (6)  has  supplied  M.  Noel 
Parfait  with  material  for  a  book  which  no  doubt  will  remain  the 
standard  on  the  subject.  "Like  Paris  handsome,  and  like 
Hector  brave,"  Marceau  had  the  advantage  of  both  these  aristos 
(not  in  being  a  Republican,  but)  in  dying  young,  and  honoured  both 
by  friend  and  foe.  If  he  fought  against  his  loyal  countrymen  in 
La  Vendee,  he  was  unstained  by  the  cruelty  of  his  side  (to  be 
quite  honest,  let  us  say,  of  both  sides),  and  more  than  once  tried 
to  rescue  Royalist  victims — notably,  a  certain  AngSlique  des 
Mesliers — and  he  met  his  death  in  defending  the  frontiers  of 
France.    The  book  has  several  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  • 
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ij  ead  thrown  back,  eyes  closed,  and  hands  loosely  held  together 
J  ,1  her  lap.  In  the  words  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  she  "  gloriosamente 
J  lira  nella  faccia  di  colui  qui  est  per  omnia  sacula  benedictus."  A 
t  I  rested  bird  flies  to  lay  a  poppy  on  her  hands.  In  the  far  back- 
u  round  is  seen  a  phantasmal  vision,  as  in  a  sunset,  of  Florence 
.aid  desolate,  and  in  the  middle  distance  Dante  and  Love,  with 
J.  he  flaming  heart  in  his  hand,  walk,  and  glance  at  one  another 
;   7ith  apprehension. 

'  The  figure  of  Beatrix  is  said  by  the  biographers  of  Rossetti  to 
j    e  a  portrait  of  the  painter's  wife,  but,  as  she  died  in  1862,  and  as 
he  picture  is  much  later  than  this,  it  must  have  been  painted 
xom  memory.    The  year  in  which  it  was  executed  seems  un- 
ertain.    Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  says  it  was  begun  in  1866;  we 
mrselves  saw  it  in  Rossetti's  studio,  apparently  completed,  in 
1:870,  but  a  still  later  date  is  commonly  given  for  it.   The  mezzo- 
l   tint  is  signed  by  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  a  pupil  of  the  late  C.  W. 
'  !  Campbell,  in  whom  English  art  sufiered  so  severe  a  loss.    It  can- 
■  j  lot  be  said  that  Mr.  Miller  has  achieved  to  the  full  the  delicacy 
I  md  distinction  of  Campbell,  but  he  carries  on  with  refinement 
;he  pure  tradition  of  his  master.    In  drawing  the  work  is 
3xcellent,  but  Campbell  would  have  avoided  the  dirty  look  of 
'Ae  face  and  throat,  and  the  spottiness  of  the  background  behind 
;he  figure  of  Love,  where  the  plate  seems  afilicted  with  incipient 
mildew. 


i  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

r  1 1 WELFTH  in  number  is  the  volume,  the  stout  and  portly 
-■-     volume,  of  his  studies  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the 

(eighteenth  century  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  (i)  has  now  brought 
forth — a  rather  appalling  tale  of  books,  well  informed  and  well 
written  as  they  are.    And  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  single 
•year  1748 — indeed,  to  a  single  event  of  that  year,  the  Peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.    It  is  true  that  this  peace  is  a  very  important 
•  turning-point  in  the  history  of  France,  and  of  Europe  ;  that  not  a 
little  in  it,  and  still  more  in  its  circumstances,  prepared  for  the 
'  Seven  Years'  War  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  former,  and  that  it 
had  also  very  important  effects  on  the  policy  of  English  states- 
men, as  opposed  to  that  of  the  reigning  English  dynasty.    It  is 
also  true  that  nobody  is  so  well  qualified  as  the  Duke  either  to 
tell  its  history,  or  to  draw  conclusions  and  reflections  from  the 
telling.    But  still  three  hundred  large  pages  seem  something  of 
-an  extensive  canvas  for  so  small  a  part  of  so  large  a  picture. 
I     The  full  title  of  M.  S6ailles's  work  on  Lionardo  is  Leonard  de 
Vinci,  I'artiste  et  le  savant ;  essai  de  hioyraphie  psychologique  (2). 
I  In  reference  to  some  artists  this  title  might  make  one  echo  sotto 
i  voce  Gyp's  "  Oh^  !  les  psychologues,"  shrug  the  shoulders,  and 
pass,  neither  reasoning  nor  even  regarding  further.  Lionardo, 
however,  is  so  well  known  to  have  bestowed  attention  on  many 
things  besides  art  that  M.  Seailles's  attempt  is  fairly  justifiable, 
and  so  much  of  the  great  painter's  scattered  notes  have  now  been 
published  (as  M.  Seailles  says,  only  the  parts  stored  in  England, 
which  are  in  some  ways  the  most  valuable  of  all,  are  still  wanting 
as  wholes)  that  he  had  a  good  matter  to  indite  of.    He  says, 
(  rather  well,  that  the  note  of  Da  Vinci  is  an  interpenetration  of 
science  and  art ;  and  this  is  a  thing  rare  enough  and  remarkable 
enough  to  deserve  even  the  minute  study  of  a  volume  of  more 
tian  five  hundred  pages. 

General  Jarras,  a  rapidly-forgetting  world  may  need  to  be 
reminded,  had  the  extreme  bad  luck  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff"  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  1870,  and  to  be  taken  in  Metz  with 
Bazaine.  As  was  inevitable,  he  did  not  escape  blame  in  the 
fiircumstances ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  any  very  serious 
amount  of  it  was  cast  on  him.  These  Souvenirs  (3),  posthumously 
published,  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent  a  vindication ;  but  they 
rather  take  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  aff"airs  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  with  a  sort  of  running  criticism,  or  at  least  commentary, 
on  other  accounts  of  the  same  affairs  which  have  been  made 
public.  Except  for  specialists,  this  hardly  makes  the  most  attrac- 
tive or  readable  kind  of  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military 
student  and  historian  in  general,  and  the  student  and  historian 
of  1870  in  particular,  will,  of  course,  have  to  take  account  of 
General  Jarras.  For  others  it  may  be  almost  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  complains  of  Bazaine's  treating  him  "  like  a  secretary," 
and  never  admitting  him  in  the  very  least  to  his  confidence. 
.  In  one  of  the  personal  stories  which  diversify  Prince 
Lubomirski's  impossible,  but  interesting,  History  of  his  own 
Times  (4),  he  represents  himself  as  informing  a  small  sovereign 

(i)  La  paix  d' Aix  la  Chapelle.  Par  le  due  de  Broglie.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

{2)  Leonard  deVinci,V  artiste  el  le  savant.  Par  Gabriel  ^e'ailles.  Paris: 
Pernn. 

(3)  Souvenirs  du  General  Jarras.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  L'ltalie  et  la  Pologne,  1860-1864.  Par  le  prince  Lubomirski. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

/t  DAY  at  Laguerre^s,  and  other  Days,  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  comprises  recollections  by 
a  painter  of  wanderings  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  or,  as 
the  writer  puts  it,  a  record  of  idle  days  stolen  from  a  busy  life. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  some  of  these  nine  sketches  of  holidays  in 
Venice  and  Cordova,  Sofia  and  Stamboul,  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  print  in  conjunction  with  sketches  of  another  kind. 
They  have  enough  life  and  character,  however,  to  bear  this 
present  divorce  from  the  artist's  portfolio.  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  sketches  are  pleasant  reading.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
"relation"  in  them — for  in  almost  all  there  is  something  of  a 
story  to  set  forth — to  give  due  subordination  to  the  artistic 
qualities  of  atmosphere,  colour,  architecture,  costume,  and  other 
matters  in  which  the  writer  naturally  delights.  The  account  of 
the  old  French  riverside  inn,  Laguerre's,  suggests  to  the  medi- 
tative reader  other  visions  of  Arcadian  peace,  itself  the  fair 
originator  of  fair  pictures — the  soothing  process,  in  fact,  of 
mental  picture-making.  Picturesque  in  another  sense  are  the 
sketches  where  incident  is  a  motive,  as  in  "  An  Escapade  in 
Cordova,"  "  Captain  Joe,"  "  A  Bulgarian  Op^ra  Bouff'e."  Slight 
as  the  material  is,  it  is  bandied  vivaciously,  with  crispness,  and 
the  product  is  a  genuine  sketch  as  painters  understand  the 
term.  Very  unlike  the  general  run  of  American  books  is  this 
pretty  volume,  for  both  type  and  paper  are  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  as  books  from  the  "  Riverside  Press  "  are  wont  to  be. 

Fictwes  from  Lloman  Life  and  Story,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.),  must  be  placed  in  a  class  of  books  which,  if 


(5)  La  Turquie  actuelle.  Par  Demetrius  Georgiades.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(6)  Le  General  Marceau.    Par  Noel  Patfait.    Paris:  Calmann  L^vy. 
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numbers  are  a  test  of  prosperity,  must  be  very  popular.  Such 
books  recall  the  once  favourite  volumes  of  elegant  extracts  from 
the  British  poets  and  dramatists.  It  matters  not  what  titles  the 
extractor  of  history  may  use,  vrhether  pictures,  or  gems,  or 
cameos,  or  miniatures,  or  "  lives  of  great  men,"  or  "  all-reminders," 
the  fit  generic  description  of  the  class  is  "elegant  extracts." 
Whether  he  draws  on  Tacitus,  or  Suetonius,  or  Pliny  directly, 
or  is  himself  the  narrator  of  historic  events,  Mr.  Church  knows 
how  to  adapt  the  material  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  general 
reader.  His  selection  of  subjects,  too,  shows  the  experienced 
hand.  In  addition  to  stirring  pictures  of  Eome  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  have  portraits  of  famous 
writers  and  warriors,  such  as  Agricola  as  "  a  great  captain " ; 
Pliny  the  younger  as  "a  Roman  gentleman";  Martial,  as  "a 
fashionable  poet,"  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend; 
and  "  A  Day  with  Horace,'"  a  picturesque  epistle  from  a  Greek 
philosopher  to  a  friend,  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  Horace  and 
Mecjenas.  These  latter  diversions  pleasantly  vary  the  old  stories 
of  tyrant  emperors,  and  "  old,  unhappy  far-off  things  "  of  history, 
and  are^  the  most  attractive  chapters  in  the  volume.  Horace's 
Greek  visitor,  by  the  way,  was  ill-served  when  he  partook  of  a 
"  tough  and  tasteless  "  peacock.  Your  peacock,  if  young  and  in 
good  hands,  is  by  no  means  a  poor  meat. 

Love  in  Earnest,  by  J.  F.  Nicholson  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  volume 
of  exceedingly  fluent  verse,  chiefly  sonnets,  the  one  notable 
feature  of  which  is  a  mechanical  smoothness.  In  spite  of  Words- 
worth, a  sonnet-sequence  is  a  perversion  of  a  metrical  form  in 
which  very  few  poets  have  excelled.  Mr.  Nicholson's  sequence  of 
fi%  sonnets  is  indescribably  monotonous.  One  sonnet  is  pre- 
cisely like  another,  and  the  style  is  mellifluous  insipidity.  Then 
we  have  ten  sonnets  on  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner— a  most 
unpoetic  exercise  in  barren  surplusage. 

Sketches  from  Nature  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  &  Co.), 
"  a  book  of  verse,"  by  "  Shiela,"  is  compact  of  harmless  rhyming, 
neither  bad  nor  good,  but  perfectly  undistinguished. 

Bound  the  Camp  Fire,  by  Edith  H.  Hirst  (Digby,Long,  &  Co.), 
comprises  verse  that  is  described  as  Australian,  though  it  is 
marked  by  no  trace  of  spiritual  affinity  with  the  verse  of  Gordon, 
nor  any  but  the  most  superficial  relation  to  the  land  that  inspired 
Mm. 

A  piece  of  fiction  more  slack-jointed  than  Mr.  George  Motley's 
Zeffend  and  Romance  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  we  cannot  remember. 
As  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  dealt  with.  Portions  of  the  patch- 
work are  not  ill  written,  other  portions  set  you  pondering  on  the 
shortness  of  life  and  the  length  of  art  as  the  novelist  takes  it. 
In  the  midst  of  a  fairly  coherent  narrative,  Mr.  Motley  suddenly 
plunges  into  a  wild  and  weird  episode  of  a  jealous  gipsy  girl  who 
causes  her  faithless  lover  to  be  murdered  as  he  is  driving  "  by 
carriage  and  alone  "  from  Dartmouth  to  Torquay.  This  astound- 
ing incident  helps  the  story  "  no  forrader."  These  Dartmoor 
gipsies,  by  the  way,  rejoice  in  operatic  names,  such  as  Elvira  and 
Giuseppe. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  fine  poem  Helen  of  Troy  (Bell  &  Sons). 

A  good  many  people  are  interested  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  maps  and  map-making.  The  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(Manchester  :  Cornish)  is  a  brochure  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Crook,  C.E. 
that  deals  with  Ordnance  maps  from  two  points  of  view—"  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  ought  to  be  "—in  a  suggestive  and  critical 
spirit. 

Through  Northern  Seas  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  by  William  Winter 
Campion,  is  descriptive  of  a  pleasure-trip  to  Norway,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  some  fairly  good  photographic  plates.  Although  Mr 
Campion's  preface  is  dated  last  month,  and  the  notes  of  his  tour 
were  penned  last  autumn,  the  title-page  is  marked  "  third  edition" 
—a  mark  of  appreciation  of  an  unpretentious  little  book. 

An  Arctic  Eden,  by  Durham  Griffith  (Skeffington  &  Son)  is 
"a  tale  of  Norway,"  in  which  English  girls  and  Norwegian  lovers 
figure,  and  the  course  of  true  love,  as  becomes  a  sentimental  story 
IS  a  trifle  rough,  owing  to  the  devices  of  a  scheming  English 
matron,  who  plays  the  part  of  serpent  in  the  Norwegian  Eden. 
It  is  a  simple  story,  however,  and  by  no  means  moving. 

To  taste  the  humour  of  Splay-Feet  Splashings,  by  "  Goosestep" 
(Leadenhall  Press),  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  City  and  be  not 
forgetful  of  its  annals,  or  there  is  much  that  is  cryptic  in  these 
Terses  of  a  poet  whose  efl\isions  are  dated  "  Lloyd's,"  and  who 
sings  of  markets  and  rings,  and  bulls  and  bears,  stocks  and 
shares.  Some  of  his  themes  are  already  ancient,  if  not  forgotten, 
History  ;  and  time  has  made  them  a  trifle  musty.  Such  are  his 
spritely  lays  of  the  Copper  ring,  his  epigrams  on  M.  S6cr6tan,  and 
so  forth.  ' 

A  boon  to  young  cricketers  is  a  reprint  of  certain  chapters  out 
of  Cricket,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace-^a«/^^,  Bowling,  Fielding 


(Bristol :  Arrowsmith)— which  supplies  the  schoolboy  with  the 
best  advice  in  brief  space  and  in  practical  fashion. 

f  ®^  half-yearly  volume  of  the  Neivbery  House  Magazine 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  stored  with  excellent  articles  on  a, 
variety  of  topics  of  current  or  perennial  interest  to  all  classes  of 
Church  people.  A  wise  liberality  in  interpreting  what  is 
termed  "family  reading"  has,  from  the  first,  distinguished  thi& 
periodical,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  ideal  is  am 
enlightened  one. 

Among  other  periodicals,  or  reissues,  we  note  Part  VIII.  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) ;  Sidney's  Book  of  the  Horse,  revised  and  brought  up  to. 
date  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Part  XVI.  of  CasselVs  Storehouse  of  General 
Information,  a  handy  encyclopaedia,  very  well  illustrated ;  the 
current  number  of  L'Art  (Paris :  Librairie  de  L'Art),  attractive 
as  to  text  and  illustrations,  as  usual ;  and  Fashions  of  To-day 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  the  English  edition  of  that  deservedly 
popular  journal.  La  Mode  Pratique. 

New  editions  are  to  hand  of  The  Elements  of  Drawing,  by  JohE 
Ruskin,  illustrated  by  the  author  (George  Allen)  ;  Life  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  by  T.  Holman  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  Studies  in 
Scottish  History,  "chiefly  ecclesiastical,"  by  A.  Taylor  Innes 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton);  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth,  sermons  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Saintly  Workers,lccimL 
by  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Layman  s  Handbook  (Toronto :  Hart ;  London  :  Arnold)  • 
Oliver  Tavist  and  Nicholas  Nickleby  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Madcap 
Violet,  by  William  Black  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  Hogan,  M.P 
(Macmillan  &  Co.);  Who  is  the  Heir?  by  Mortimer  Collins 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  and  Addison's  Essays,  edited  by  the 
late  J.  R.  Green,  «G.  T.  Series"  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  the  English  edition  of  the  Catalogue 
niustre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  exhibition  of  the  Soci6td  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  (Chatto  &  Windus) ;  The  Eagle,  a  magazine  for 
members  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (Cambridge :  Johnson)^ 
No.  XCVIL,  containing,  among  other  articles,  an  interesting- 
memoir  of  the  late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams  ;  The  French  Peasantryi 
since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  by  L.  Nottelle  (Simpkin  and  Co.),,) 
being  a  brief  and  anecdotic  lecture  lately  delivered  by  M.NotteUe' 
in  Birmingham  ;  Words  for  the  Weary,'hj  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Sharpe-t 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  a  devotional  book  for  the  sick,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  "  a  digest  of  what  a  '  Prayer-book  Churchman 
believes,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Percival,  of  Philadelphia  (Putnam's- 
Sons). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TVYCEUM  THEATRE.—"  KING  HENRY  VIII."  TO-DAY 

TTJI/TO^']?'"'  ^y"^  Evening     at  Eipht  (except  Saturday)  Cardinal  Wolsev.  Mr. 

IK  Vlgt;  Queen  Katharine,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY.  MATINEES  of  HENRY  VIII." 
nprfJrmo^Jf  i"^","^^  v       O^^*  (^r.  Hurat)  open  Ten  to  Five,  and  during  the 

performance.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  teleeram.-LYCEUM. 
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